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BROWN'S    RETREAT. 


Brown's  Retreat  flashed  upon  them  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  neighborhood  had  gone  to  sleep,  one  night,  guileless 
and  innocent — that  is,  theoretically  guileless  and  innocent — 
and  awakened   in  the  morning  to    the  consciousness   that 
Brown's  Retreat  was  in  its  midst. 

There  was  considerable  mystery  and  confusion  attending 
the  want  of  knowledge  whether  Brown's  Retreat  meant  that 
Brown  had  retreated,  or  if  it  was  a  general  invitation  into  the 
"retreat,"  or  if  Brown  was  a  practical  joker,  and  Brown's 
Retreat  merely  a  gentle  stimulant  to  that  weakness. 

Edgerly  was  such  a  prosperous  town  that  it  was  no  mis- 
nomer to  call  it  a  city.  It  had  a  fine  harbor  and  a  fine  East 
India  trade,  and  it  had  a  charming  collection  of  water-side 
characters.  It  had  a  fine  State  prison  that  was  kept  on  the 
most  desirable  plan.  Five  hundred  gentlemen  were  lodged 
there  who  had  differences  with  their  country's  laws.  Once 
in  a  while,  curiously  enough,  one  of  these  gentlemen  would 
escape.  There  were  other  fine  institutions  in  Edgerly,  of 
which  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  speak. 

Edgerly  itself  was  built  on  some  three  or  four  hills,  so 
that  the  narrow,  zigzag  streets  were  not  only  narrow  and  zig- 
zag, but  they  had  quite  an  abrupt  slope  ;  and  some  of  them, 
had  they  been  built  as  surveyors  intend,  would  have  led  you, 
running  at  a  smart  pace,  down  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
dubious-looking  black  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where,  at 
the  weather-beaten  wharves,  witji  their  perfume  of  bilge- 
water,  some  rusty-looking  schooner  would  be  lying  at  anchor, 
displaying  on  its  bare  spars  a  varied  collection  of  trousers 
and  under-garments  hung  out  to  dry,  besides  affording  a 
glimpse  of  a  decidedly  untidy  nautical  character  mopping 
the  unsavory  deck. 

Brown's  Retreat  was  about  six  feet  by  ten,  and  left  curious 
lookers-on  no  doubt  of  its  character,  as  it  boldly  proclaimed 
itself  "  Brown's  Retreat  "on  a  deal-board,  painted  in  lamp- 
black by  one  whose  right. Jiand  had  lost  its  cunning,  for  the 
letters  resembled  Edgerly  streets,  being  narrow  and  zigzag 
in  the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  they  stared  into  the  world 
over  the  small,  dingy  show-window,  which  revealed,  as  a 
solid  foundation,  two  quarts  of  dismal-looking  apples,  sur- 
mounted by  several  rows  of  sticky  pop-corn  balls,  a  collec- 
tion of  combs  and  seed-cakes,  a  few  paper  dolls,  a  sprinkling 
of  dead  flies,  clay-pipes,  and  shoe-strings. 

Sometimes  a  child's  tace  would  peer  out  eagerly  from 
among  these  treasures  ;  a  child's  face,  yet  strangely  unchild- 
like,  with  shrewd  gray  eyes  watching  stealthily — a  poor  little 
body  shivering  in  a  doubtful  calico  dress,  with  an  attempt  at 
finery  in  a  string  with  three  glass  beads  about  her  wretched 
little  neck,  and  a  horse-hair  ring  on  an  emaciated  fore- 
finger. 

The  child  was  small,  the  shop  was  small,  and  the  counter 
was  very  small.  The  selection  of  wares  was  modest,  and 
the  greater  part  graced  the  window. 

When  the  sign,  "  Brown's  Retreat,"  appeared  over  the 
window  the  neighborhood  stared.  Whether  the  invisible 
Brown  grinned  is  unknown  ;  but  true  it  is  that  the  mysteri- 
ous child  continued  to  keep  the  shop  with  much  solemnity. 
Once  in  a  while,  when  the  shop  was  empty — which,  heaven 
knows,  was  most  of  the  tinle,  for  neither  money  nor  trade 
was  very  brisk  in  that  part  of  Edgerly  town — a  cautious 
voice  would  whisper,  hoarsely,  "  Is  the  coast  clear,  Popsy?" 
The  mysterious  child  would  reconnoitre  stealthily,  and 
then  with  much  difficulty  would  whisper  through  the  key- 
hole of  a  small  door  in  the  back  of  the  shop,  half  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  the  place,  "Yes,  Nunc!"  Then  a  man's  head 
would  peer  out  cautiously  from  the  slightly  open  door — a 
man's  head,  with  tumbled,  brown  hair,  an  unshaven  face,  and 
undecided  blue  eyes,  that  had,  however,  little  redeeming 
wrinkles  at  the  corners,  as  if  the  man  could  laugh  at  a  joke. 
If  Popsy  whispered  warningly,  "Shoo — shoo,  Nunc!" 
there  would  come  back  a  muffled  "All  right,  Popsy."  By 
which  you  will  see  that  not  only  was  there  a  Brown's  Re- 
treat, but  there  was  even  a  retreat  to  that,  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle  of  a  ball  within  a  ball. 

It  was  on  a  late  November  day  that  Brown's  Retreat  ap- 
peared before  an  astonished  world  ;  a  raw  day,  when  the 
inky  waves  with  a  greasy  scum,  down  in  the  harbor,  had 
foamy  white  caps  tossing  upon  them,  and  plebeian  Edgerly 
went  about  with  a  red  nose  and  its  hands  in  its  pockets,  and 
some  of  the  ladies  had  their  dress  skirts  over  their  heads. 

Popsy,  having  flashed  out  along  with  the  Retreat,  was 
much  stared  at  and  questioned  ;  but  the  only  information 
gleaned  was  that  Popsy  had  a  sick  uncle  in  the  back  room, 
who  wasn't  to  be  disturbed.  He  had  bought  out  the  previ- 
ous* occupant,  she  further  volunteered,  who  had  failed  in- 
gloriously,  with  five  dollars  debts,  and  assets  nil. 

"  Uncle  says,  too,  we  mustn't  trust,"  Popsy  added,  paren- 
thetically. As  she  spoke  a  low  chuckle  was  heard  through  the 
key  hole  of  the  back  room,  as  if  some  one  couldn't  help 
laughing  for  the  life  of  him. 

"  Merciful  powers,  what's  that  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"It's  only  uncle  a-choking,"  said  Popsy,  with  much  pres- 
ence of  mind. 


A  man  may  be  a  rascal,  and  yet  possess  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  That  was  the  matter  with  Popsy's  uncle.  Not  that  he 
was  such  an  awful  rascal,  if  you  judge  by  any  other  standard 
than  this  world's.     His  name  was  Brown,  and  before  he  be- 


came ripe  for  the  penitentiary  he  had  been  quite  a  decent 
member  of  society,  who  even  went  to  church  once  in  a  while. 
That  was  his  misfortune.  Had  he  not  gone  to  church  he 
might  still  have  been  quite  a  decent  member  of  society  in- 
stead of  what  he  was. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  wandered  into  a  meeting-house, 
and  heard  the  preacher  grow  eloquent  on  forgiving  the  sins 
of  our  fellow-men  ;  how  that  he,  the  preacher,  loved  man- 
kind, and  there  was  nothing  his  erring  brethren  could  do  him 
which  would  turn  him  against  them.  Brown  had  gone  into 
the  church  more  for  warmth  than  from  piety,  for  it  was  a  bit- 
ter, biting  winter  day,  and  his  lucky  star  was,  just  then,  very 
dim.  Being  there  he  listened,  and,  listening,  believed  the 
eloquent  words.  Confidingly,  and  with  a  certain  sense  of 
humor,  too,  he  took  the  reverend  gentleman  at  his  word  : 
that  night  the  parsonage  was  entered,  and  a  large  number  of 
valuables  were  stolen.'  Brown  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  ex- 
actly, but  a  silver  cream-jug  was  found  in  his  coat-tail  pocket 
for  which  he  could  not  account ;  especially,  as  it  had  a 
strange  monogram  engraved  on  one  fat  side.  To  his  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  the  minister  appeared  against  him  ; 
a  jury  without  a  bit  of  humor  found  him  guilty,  and  a  prosaic 
judge  sentenced  him  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

Brown  did  not  belong  to  that  class  novelists  delight  in  de- 
scribing— the  noble  convict.  He  was  human — that  is  all  I 
have  to  say  for  him ;  human,  with  a  fine  ignorance  of  mine 
and  thine;  but,  beyond  that,  he  would  do  no  injury  to  man 
or  child,  except,  perhaps,  in  self-defense,  when  we  are  all 
either  cowards  or  wild  beasts. 

That  late  November  night  when  he  escaped,  one  thought 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  distracted  mind — to  secrete  him- 
self on  some  outward-bound  vessel  in  Edgerly  harbor,  and 
be  carried  to  parts  unknown.  Very  fine  in  theory,  very  hard 
in  practice;  though  Brown  had  his  friends,  and  you  know 
that  truthful  adage,  "  honor  among  thieves." 

That  eventful  night,  when,  after  deathly  danger,  he  stood 
trembling  and  shuddering  once  more  under  the  skies,  a  free 
man,  unimaginative  creature  that  he  was  he  felt  his  own  un- 
speakable wretchedness.  With  the  instinct  of  a  hunted  beast 
more  than  the  consciousness  of  a  man  with  a  deadly  fear  at 
heart — that  made  him  repent  of  his  rash  folly  too  late — he 
turned  his  back  on  the  open  country,  that  would  have  meant 
safety  to  many  a  man,  and  groped  his  way  through  misera- 
ble alleys  and  no-thoroughfares,  shrinking  at  every  sound 
and  starting  at  every  shadow,  to  Edgerly's  market-place. 

The  sky  was  black,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  a  piercing 
wind  swept  the  great  drops  hither  and  thither. 

"Dog's  weather!"  muttered  a  policeman,  and  pulled  his 
coat-collar  about  his  ears,  and  was  for  a  moment  not  quite 
as  watchful  as  he  should  be.  "  Good  convict's  weather," 
Brown  may  have  thought,  if  the  power  of  thinking  was  still 
left  to  him  in  the  midst  of  cold  and  terror,  as  he  crouched  in 
an  angle  of  the  great  market  that  stretched  its  granite  length 
in  dim  perspective,  lighted  at  distant  intervals  by  flickering 
gas-lamps,  about  which  the  rays,  falling  on  mist  and  rain, 
formed  a  dismal  yellow  halo.     Deserted,  all  deserted. 

Edgerly  market  lay  quite  near  the  wharves.  Not  very  re- 
spectable, to  be  sure;  but  Brown  was  satisfied,  and  Brown 
and  respectability  had  long  since  ceased  to  know  each  other. 
Quite  unhindered  he  continued  his  vagrant,  groping  way,  till, 
being  about  to  turn  a  corner — a  corner  with  a  traitorous 
street-lamp — he  ran  face  to  face  against  another  man. 

"Damn  you!"  muttered  the  new-comer.  Then,  instantly 
catching  sight  of  the  cowering  face,  he  grasped  the  wretched 

man's  arm  with  the  power  of  a  vise.     "You.  Brown " 

"You,  Jack" — and  Brown  tried  to  free  himself,  desper- 
ately, and  raised  one  clenched  fist. 

"None  0'  that,  Brown;  we're  friends!"  cried  Jack.    "Ned 

Brown — you  here?    Aren't  you why,  you  must  have — 

you  must  have " 

"  Cut  ?  Yes,"  Brown  interposed.  "  I'm  off,  Jack.  They'll 
be  after  me  now,  sure  !"  he  cried,  and  peered  anxiously  about. 
"  From  the  ....?"  Jack  asked,  turning  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  Edgerly's  prison.  Brown  nodded,  and  was  about 
to  hurry  on,  when  the  other  stopped  him.  "  Yours  is  hard 
luck,  old  boy.  Here,  take  this — it'll  help  you  on.  I'll  do 
som'mat  more  for  you  if  I  can — for  old  time  sake,  ye  know." 
Thrusting  some  money  into  the  man's  hand,  this  good  Sa- 
maritan, in  the  guise  of  a  common  sailor,  vanished. 

With  a  ray  of  comfort  in  his  heart,  Brown  clutched  the 
money  to  his  breast,  and  at  last  found  himself  in  that  nar- 
row, zigzag  street  which  led  to  the  black  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  wharf— a  street  not  very  dainty  in  its  inhabitants,  and 
very  willing  to  give  anything  it  possessed  for  miserable  money. 
It  was  the  most  undesirable  of  all  the  streets  in  a  great  city 
— a  street  with  tumble-down,  wooden  houses  and  odd  nooks ; 
with  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  creeping  out,  and,  here  and 
there,  dark  quadrangles  below  the  level  of  the  street,  with 
rickety  wooden  steps  leading  down  to  them,  and  dimly  lighted 
by  an  oil  lamp  swinging  from  a  wooden  arch  overhead  and 
throwing  a  wretched  glimmer  on  unspeakable  poverty  and 
crime.  Down  this  street  the  culprit  crept.  He  had  just 
reached  such  a  quadrangle,  and  had  shrunk  back  from  the 
dreary  darkness  and  the  dreary  light,  when  he  heard  a  bitter 
sobbing,  and  the  next  instant  he  felt  something  pull  at  his 
trousers.     With  a  shudder  and  an  oath  he  looked  down. 

"  Let  go,  you  brat !"  he  muttered,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
shivering  form  of  a  child  crouching  on  the  top  of  the  miser- 
able flight  of  steps.  The  child  ceased  sobbing,  and  shrank 
back  at  the  sudden  violence  of  face  and  tone,  while  the  un- 


happy man  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  There  is  a  touch 
of  superstition,  a  fear  of  a  higher  power,  be  it  what  it  will, 
in  the  most  unimaginative  and  irreligious  of  us — a  feeling 
that,  somehow,  as  we  do,  so  shall  we  be  done  by.  Fleeing, 
as  he  -was,  from  every  known  peril,  Brown  was  yet  stopped 
in  his  headlong  course  by  an  unexplained  feeling  that  a  cer- 
tain guiding  power  (Brown  would  call  it  "luck,"  in  an  unvar- 
nished statement)  might,  in  retribution,  forsake  him  as  he  had 
passed  by  the  child.  So  he  retraced  his  steps  to  where  she 
had  fallen  on  her  face  and  was  weeping  most  bitterly. 
"  What's  the  matter,  young  'un?"  he  asked,  roughly. 

"  They've  turned  me  out  o'  doors ;  for  father's  gone,  I  don't 
know  where,  and  mother — mother's  dead,  and  oh,  I'm  so  cold 
and  hungry,  and  I'm  so  afraid!"  she  cried,  looking  about 
fearfully. 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done  with  you,  young  'un?"  Brown 
demanded,  not  unkindly. 

The  child  stopped  sobbing,  and,  looking  up  to  him  with  an 
imploring  face,  said,  with  innocent  confidence  :  "P'raps  you'll 
take  me  with  you." 

It  did  not  enter  Brown's  head  to  disbelieve  her  story. 

"  Take  you  with  me,"  he  repeated,  with  a  grim  smile,  for 
he  saw  the  ghastly  humor  of  the  thing ;  "  take  you  with  me  ? 
Why,  I  haven't  got  a  bunk  for  myself  to-night." 

"  I  know  of  a  boarding-house  where  they'll  take  you  in," 
she  said,  eagerly;  "that  is,  if  you  can  pay,"  she  added,  with 
some  misgivings.  Brown  nodded.  "  It's  right  here  in  the 
street,  near  the  wharf;  and — and — p'raps  you'll  tell  'em  to 
take  me  in,  too,  and — and  p'raps  you'll  give  me  a  bit  of  bread." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Brown,  and  he  followed  his  ragged  guide. 
He  was  reckless,  this  breaker  of  laws ;  and,  as  a  gambler 
stakes  his  all  on  one  throw  of  the  dice,  so  he  staked  life  and 
liberty  on  this  small  vagrant,  with  a  feeling  of  superstition 
that  his  "  luck  "  could  not  forsake  him ;  for  had  he  not  be- 
friended one  nearly  as  wretched  as  himself? 

The  child  led  the  way  to  a  tumble-down  wooden  house 
with  depressed  windows.  The  landlady,  a  middle-aged  vi- 
rago, was  just  having  a  dispute  with  a  slightly  intoxicated 
lodger,  which  she  postponed  for  an  instant  to  attend  to  bus- 
iness. The  delicate  matter  of  references  not  being  alluded 
to,  the  stranger,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  modest  sum, 
was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  a  dingy-  room,  back  of  a 
six-by-ten-feet  shop,  followed  by  his  small  guide  with  a  tallow 
candle. 

"Two  doors  and  a  low  window,"  said  Brown, peering  curi- 
ously about  in  the  miserable  room.  "  One  door  leads  into 
the  shop,  the  other  into  the  entry,  and  the  window',"  he  said, 
throwing  it  open  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  putting  his 
head  out,  "into  an  alley — so!"  he  exclaimed,  and  shut  it 
again.  Then  he  seated  himself  on  the  tall,  uninviting  bed, 
and,  dangling  his  legs  backward  and  forward,  stared  into  the 
pinched,  haggard  face  of  the  child,  who  stood  watching  him 
very  patiently.  "And  what  may  your  name  be,  young  'un?" 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Popsy,"  she  said,  briefly,  returning  his  stare. 

"  You're  pretty  well  alone  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  So  am  I,"  he  said  thoughtfully — "  so  am  I.  We  might," 
he  added,  as  if  thinking  aloud — "  we  might  hang  on  to  each 
other,  for  the  present  at  least,  mightn't  we  ?" 

"  I  bet  we  might !"  Popsy  answered,  energetically,  with  a 
world  of  gratitude  in  her  old  young  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,  call  me  uncle  ;  Nunc,  you  might  say?  for 
short.     Now,  Popsy?" 

"Well,  Nunc?" 

"  Fetch  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread." 

Such  was  the  advent  of  Brown,  who  rented  the  six-by-ten- 
feet  shop,  and,  hiding  day-times,  prowled  about  at  night  in 
search  of  means  to  escape  from  Edgerly  town  and  the  Ed- 
gerly laws  he  had  broken.  Yet  the  man  could  not  be  the 
man  he  was  without  having  his  little  joke.  In  his  leisure 
moments — so  very  plentiful — he  traced  the  words  "  Brown's 
Retreat"  on  a  pine  board,  and,  trusting  to  the  name  of 
Brown  as  a  disguise,  nailed  it  over  the  shop  window  one 
night,  where  it  surprised  Edgerly  one  morning,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  its  owner,  who  nearly  choked  with  suppressed 
laughter  when  an  unsuspecting  policeman,  in  passing,  read 
the  sign  and  grinned. 

The  policeman  had  a  nice  sense  of  humor,  but  it  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  Brown's. 


But  Justice  did  not  sleep  because  guileless  policemen 
passed  by  Brown's  .Retreat  unsuspectingly.  No  ;  she  was 
only  slightly  confused  ;  perhaps  rubbing  her  bandaged  eyes, 
and  resting  the  end  of  her  classic  nose  on  the  hilt  of  her 
conventional  sword.  But  she  was  not  asleep.  She  had  put 
her  hand  into  her  respectable  pocket  and  offered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
fugitive  Brown,  which  stimulated  quite  a  number  of  loafers 
to  find  him  out. 

November  had  turned  into  the  bitterest,  coldest  Decem- 
ber. Approaching  Christmas  hardly  disturbed  this  part  of 
Edgerly  by  undue  gladness  ;  though  Brown's  Retreat  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  season  in  the  shape  of  a  few  twigs  of  holly 
and  an  evergreen  tree. 

Popsy  had  developed  fine  shop-keeping  talents,  with  a 
shrewd  eye  open  for  cash  customers.  This  calculating  eye, 
in  looking  over  the  street  one  December  morning,  lighted  on 
a  gentleman  in  an  attire   several  degrees  better  than  that 
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usually  worn  by  the  gentlemen  about.  It  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  naval  and  a  police  uniform,  and  there  was  something 
military  in  the  slouched  hat  that  was  carefully  cocked  over  a 
wide-awake  eye  ;  there  was,  too,  something  military  in  the 
dyed  mustache. 

This  personage,  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  stared 
at  the  sign  of  Brown's  Retreat,  and  said,  "Hallo  !"  with  a 
dim  sense  of  amusement.  Then  he  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
said,  "  Hallo  ? "  interrogatively.  Without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, he  leaned  his  elbow  gracefully  on  the  counter,  and  re- 
marked to  Popsy  : 

"Of  course  you're  not  Brown;  who  may  Brown  be?"  to 
which  the  child  listened  in  silent  alarm.  "  Brown's  a  man 
who  likes  a  joke,"  the  stranger  continued,  surveying  the  dis- 
mal place  with  much  scorn  ;    "  for  of  course  nobody  'd  call 

this  a  retreat  except  as  a  joke what  did  you  say?"  he 

abruptly  asked  Popsy,  who  stood  by  in  open-mouthed  con- 
sternation. 

"If  you  please,"  she  said,  with  a  little  courtesy,  "if  you 
please,  sir,  Brown's  my  sick  uncle,  and  mustn't  be  disturbed." 

"  Oh,  really,  mustn't  he?"  said  the  remarkable  individual, 
calmly  making  for  the  little  door. 

"  No,  you  shan't !"  cried  Popsy,  and  thrust  her  slight  fig- 
ure between  the  stranger  and  the  back  room. 

"Why,  you  ferocious  little  savage!  what  harm  would  it 
do  him?7'  he  cried,  retreating,  nevertheless,  while  he  stroked 
his  dyed  mustache  nonchalantly,  and  laughed  a  weak 
laugh,  which  would  have  been  still  weaker  could  he  have 
seen  through  the  deal  door,  where  Brown  sat  on  the  bed, 
with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand,  ready  with  an  unexpected 
welcome. 

"  He's  sick,  and  you  mustn't  go  in,"  Popsy  said  hastily, 
fearing,  child  as  she  was,  that  she  had  made  a  blunder,  even 
in  her  quick  defense  of  him  ;  for  she  knew  his  story,  and 
that  he  was  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment  to  escape  on 
one  of  the  schooners  down  at  the  wharf — a  transaction  by 
no  means  strange  to  Popsy. 

The  mysterious  stranger,  as  if  in  his  turn  to  allay  her  sus- 
picion, or  her  alarm,  looked  over  the  wares  on  the  counter, 
and  at  last  purchased  a  clay  pipe,  and  then  sauntered  care- 
lessly out  of  the  shop,  followed  by  the  child's  eager  gaze,  and 
by  a  couple  of  cautious  eyes  that  looked  stealthily  out  of  the 
inner  door  after  the  retreating  figure,  and  made  such  a  men- 
tal note  of  it  that  that  inquisitive  person  would  not  have 
been  safe  from  Brown  beneath  any  disguise.  "  The  devil's 
in  that  sneaking  cuss  !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  drew  his  head  in 
again.     "  Popsy!  " 

""What's  it,  Nunc?"  the  child  asked,  putting  her  shrewd 
face  in  at  the  door. 

"  If  that  chap  comes  loafing  round  here  again,  you  do  this; 
do  you  understand?  Now  do  it !"  So  Popsy  coughed  obe- 
diently, as  Brown  directed.  "  It's  getting  as  hot  as  h — 1 
round  here.  I'll  have  to  cut,  or  they'll  pin  me  again,"  he 
muttered. 

"Nunc,"  said  Popsy,  still  lingering,  "there  was  another 
man  here  this  morning  what  asked  to  see  you  ;  and  I  said 
you  wos  sick,  and  he  said  he  wos  a  doctor.  I  said  you 
wouldn't  see  no  doctor.  Then  he  said  he  wos  a  friend  o' 
yourn,  and  he'd  come  round  again." 

There  was  a  look  of  veiled  fear  in  the  man's  eyes,  and  he 
clenched  his  brawny  hands,  and  felt  as  if  the  game  he  was 
playing  was  coming  to  a  delicate  point. 

The  zigzag  street  was  indeed  becoming  unsafe  quarters  ; 
the  neighborhood  was  accustomed  to  harbor  suspicious 
characters,  and,  after  a  first  nod  of  surprise,  forgot  all  about 
them.  But  the  mysterious  Brown,  who  was  never  seen,  who 
,  rented  a  shop  where  there  was  little  to  sell,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  The  police  was  after  him,  too ;  but  it 
was  not  the  police  that  looked  in  at  the  store  and  bought  clay 
pipes  ;  nor  did  the  police  say  it  was  the  doctor  and  his  friend. 
The  police  was  scouring  the  country  far  and  wide  in  search 
of  the  criminal,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  that  able  body  to 
examine  the  region  under  its  very  nose  ;  that  duty  was  being 
performed  by  self-constituted  spies,  who  had  recourse  to  the 
police  only  at  the  last  moment,  fearing  it  might  claim  the 
reward.  The  culprit,  knowing  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  in- 
stantly recognized  his  visitors'  errand,  and  muttered  a  curse 
upon  them.  The  man  was  not  so  delicate  in  his  sentiments 
— not  being  a  noble  convict — as  to  doubt  the  honor  or  purity 
of  their  profession  :  he  merely  questioned  their  right  to  be 
stepping  into  the  shoes  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest 
him  in  the  way  of  business. 

"Curse  them  for  sneaking  dogs  !  Why  can't  they  leave  a 
fellow  alone  ! "  he  thought,  with  a  despair  at  heart  that 
nearly  made  him  give  in,  beaten. 


The  neighborhood  about  Brown's  Retreat,  if  not  very  honest 
or  respectable,  had  a  touching  confidence  in  other  people's 
honesty  and  respectability  ;  for  it  always  slept  with  its  doors 
wide  open  in  summer  and  on  the  latch  in  winter,  the  delicate 
formality  of  a  bell  or  knocker  being  quite  unknown.  At  mid- 
night, or  a  little  later,  the  faint  light  of  a  tallow  candle  lit  a 
corner  of  Brown's  Retreat  and  awoke  Popsy  from  her  slum- 
bers on  a  miscellaneous  heap  of  old  clothes  and  a  patchwork 
quilt  to  the  fact  that  an  unknown  man  was  bending  over  her. 
A  sailor  he  seemed  ;  a  strong  looking  man,  with  a  face 
smoothly  shaven  but  for  a  short,  cleanly  cut  mustache. 

Being  only  a  child,  Popsy  was  for  a  moment  filled  with 
unspeakable  terror  at  the  sudden  awakening,  the  light,  and 
the  strange  man.  Then  there  flashed  into  her  mind,  young 
as  she  was,  the  danger  of  the  man  who  had  befriended  her, 
and  whose  object  was,  she  knew,  to  remain  undiscovered. 

Without  moving  her  eyes  from  the  stranger's  face,  she 
slipped  on  to  her  feet,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  Brown's 
room,  as  if  to  defend  it.  Not  a  word  she  said,  but  stood 
there  shivering  and  trembling,  with  one  small,  faithful  hand 
on  the  door-knob,  and  a  pleading  look  in  her  faithful  eyes 
that  made  his  own  dim  ;  that  made  him  turn  away  for  an 
instant,  and  then  ask  in  a  husky  voice,  "Don't  you  know  me, 
Popsy?"  Popsy  started  at  the  tones.  "Well,  this  beats  all  ! 
Don't  you  know  your  Nunc?"  cried  the  man.  "I  swear, 
youngster,  either  you're  asleep  or  I'm  another  man.  What, 
don't  you  know  me,  Popsy?"  he  asked,  and  held  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

"  Yes,  you  are  Nunc  ! "  the  child  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  Then,  after  a  little  thoughtful  pause,  she 
added,  "  And  yet  you  are  not." 

The  man  was,  indeed,  well  disguised.     Since  Popsy  had 


known  him  his  face  had  become  rough  and  dark  by  a  beard 
and  mustache  of  some  weeks'  growth.  Soap  and  water  and 
a  comb,  prosaic  as  it  sounds,  had  helped  the  transformation. 
The  trim  sailor's  dress,  rough  as  it  was,  formed  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  wretched  clothes  he  had  picked  up  piece-meal. 

With  better  clothes  something  of  that  disgraced,  hunted- 
down  look  in  his  eyes  had  disappeared  :  so  that,  as  far  as 
his  outer  man  was  concerned,  Brown  might  again  have  been 
classed  as  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

"And  yet  you  are  not  Nunc,"  the  child  repeated,  not  quite 
comprehending  his  disguise. 

Brown  said  nothing,  but  lifting  her  in  his  arms  carried  her 
into  the  back  room  and  closed  the  door.  Placing  the  candle 
on  the  rough  table,  he  seated  himself  and  took  the  child  on 
his  knee. 

"  Look  here,  Popsy,"  he  began,  with  some  embarrassment, 
"  you  know  I'm  hiding  from  the — from  the " 

"  Perlice,"  Popsy  interposed,  wisely. 

"  Well,  yes,  to  be  sure.  And  the  fact  is,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  those  two  chaps  who've  been  a-prowling  round 
here  are  making  the  place  too  hot  for  me  ;  and,  Popsy,"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  tenderness  in  his  voice  you  would  hardly 
have  expected  from  so  rough  a  man,  "  Popsy,  I've  got  to 
leave  you,  though  I  said  I  wouldn't  ;  and  it  does  seem  hard 
and  mean,  now,  doesn't  it,  young  'un?" 

"Oh,  Nunc,  Nunc  !"  the  child  sobbed. 

"There,  there  !"  Brown  said,  rocking  her  to  and  fro  like 
a  sick  baby.  "  Now,  listen  to  what  I've  done.  You  don't 
know  Jack?  Still,  how  should  you?"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "Ay,  Jack's  a  good  one,  and  has  stood  by  me  like  a 
rock,  darn  him  !"  Brown  said  affectionately.  "  Now,  Jack's 
got  me  a  berth  with  himself  on  the  Mary  Anft,  bound  for  the 
East  Indies.  The  skippers  glad  of  a  steady  hand,  and  asks 
no  questions  at  this  time  o'  year.  There'll  come  a  woman 
for  you  to-morrow,  Popsy,  who'll  taVe  ye  along  with  her. 
She's  Jack's  sister,  and,;?  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  once  she  was  to  have  been  my  wife — my  wife.  But  I  went 
to  the  dogs — God  forgive  me  ! — and  she's  only  Jack's  sister 
now.  Be  mindful  of  her,  Popsy;  be  true  and  good  like  her, 
and  some  day  you'll  grow  up  to  be  a  good  woman,  just  as 
she  is— Heaven  bless  her!"  Brown  cried,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  for  a  moment. 

"I  will,  I  will,  Nunc!"  the  child  answered  piteously. 
"  But  when  are  you  coming  back  ?" 

"Never,"  said  Brown,  accustomed  to  staring  hard  facts  in 
the  face,  "  never.  But  when  you're  a  woman  grown — a  good 
woman,  mind,  like  tier,  Popsy — perhaps  then  you'll   come 

out  to  me but  what's  the  matter,  young  'un?"  as  Popsy, 

slipping  from  his  knee,  with  head  bent  forward,  listened  in- 
tently. 

"  Nunc,  don't  you  hear  something?"  she  whispered,  ter- 
ror-stricken. 

Instantly  Brown  was  deadly  still,  listening  with  that  keen 
suspense  which  only  a  man  feels  whose  liberty  and  life  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  sound. 

There  was  the  noise  as  of  a  delicate  tampering  with  the 
metal  about  a  knob  or  a  lock — a  noise  which  would  have 
been  unheard  in  the  day-time,  but  which  a  dead  midnight 
barely  caught  and  re-echoed  into  those  straining,  foreboding 
ears. 

There  was  only  time  to  act.  With  the  quickness  of  a  man 
to  whom  self-possession  in  danger  had  become  a  second 
nature,  he  sprang  to  .the  low  window,  tore  it  open,  and  with- 
out another  word  or  look  leaped  out  into  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, and  ran,  ran  for  dear  life,  with  the  horror  at  heart  of 
perhaps  running  into  the  very  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

The  child,  with  quick  instinct,  shut  the  betraying  window, 
and  then,  with  the  hot  tears  welling  up  into  her  eyes,  shrank 
back  into  a  dim  corner,  and  waited  till  the  low  door  opened, 
and  by  the  flash  of  a  lantern  and  the  flaring  light  of  the  can- 
dle she  saw  three  men  enter,  one  of  whom  carried  a  revolver 
in  his  hand.  This  last  man  was  a  policeman,  and  he  stepped 
in  with  a  certain  business-like  air  which  was  in  fine  contrast 
to  the  lagging  steps  of  the  men  behind  him,  in  whom  the 
child  instantly  recognized  the  nautical  loafer  of  the  morning 
and  the  individual  who  said  he  was  a  doctor  and  a  friend. 

"Where's  Brown?  Where's  the  man  ?"  the  policeman 
asked,  peering  about,  with  his  lantern  in  one  hand  and  the 
revolver  in  the  other. 

"This  is  Brown's  Retreat  with  a  vengeance,"  said  the  nau- 
tical gentleman,  while  the  friendly  individual  used  some 
strong  language  about  meddling  fools,  with  a  glance  at  the 
former. 

«  Without  a  knowledge  of  what  would  happen,  with  the  glit- 
ter of  the  ugly  looking  pistol  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a  world  of 
gratitude  in  her  heart,  poor  Popsy  crept  out  of  her  corner, 
and  said,  humbly  and  pleadingly,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I'm 
Brown !" 


Of  course  they  tried  to  ferret  him  out,  but  the  humorous 
rogue  did  actually  escape  on  the  Mary  Ann,  bound  for  the 
East  Indies,  with  the  briskest  kind  of  a  breeze  to  push  her 
along. 

I  had  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Brown  all  the  time,  for 
he  had  a  vein  of  humor  in  him  ;  and  a  vein  of  humor  is  an 
excellent  point  in  a  man,  even  if  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars are  offered  as  a  reward  for  his  capture  as  a  common 
thief. 

He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  bit  foolhardy  in  his  appreciation  of  a 
joke,  for  in  his  leisure  he  nailed  up  another  deal-board  with 
"  Brown's  Retreat "  upon  it  at  the  head  of  his  bunk,  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  other  seamen.  Only  one  understood  the 
delicate  innuendo,  and  that  was  the  good  Samaritan,  Jack. 

As  his  country's  prisons  were  never  again  honored  by  his 
presence,  as  nothing  was  heard  of  his  death,  as  mysterious 
presents  are  continually  reaching  Popsy,  who  has  grown  to  be 
a  true  and  noble-hearted  girl  just  as  Jack's  sister  was  before 
her,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  wretched  criminal  found 
some  spot  on  earth  where  he  prospered ;  where  he  could 
have  his  little  joke  without  being  locked  up  ;  where  preach- 
ers say  what  they  mean,  and  human  nature  is  to  be  trusted. 

The  name  of  Brown  is  not  uncommon.  Should  you  know 
a  middle-aged  man  of  that  name,  with  a  misty  past  and  a 
taste  for  a  joke,  you  might  ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  of 
Brown's  Retreat. — Anna  Eichberg  in  the  Atlantic  for  July. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


The  Squire  von  Hoyter. 

One  great  man  did  Knight's  Landing  claim 

(Small  towns  to  great  men  still  aspire), 
Yon  Hoyter  was  this  worthy's  name. 

The  ma  tire  a"  hotel  and  the  squire  ; 
The  kindly  butt  of  every  jest. 

Our  roughest  gave  him  no  offense  ; 
His  laugh  sometimes  was  merriest, 

The  joke  being  at  his  own  expense. 

In  two  things  he  himself  did  pride, 

And  with  an  equal  art,   I  think  : 
He  could  a  point  of  law  decide. 

Or  mix  you  up  a  fancy  drink  ; 
The  master  mind  in  both  were  shown. 

The  same  bar  both  were  peddled  o'er ; 
The  stranger  who  a  dime  did  own 

Was  ne'er  turned  thirsty  from  his  door. 

He  often  would  his  court  adjourn 

And  step  from  his  judicial  seat" 
To  hand  drinks  round,  for  which  in  turn 

Opposing  litigants  stood  treat. 
And  prisoners,  when  their  case  would  rest, 

Some  coin  upon  the  bar  would  throw, 
And  say:  "Squire,  bring  along  your  best." 

Then  they  scot-free  were  sure  to  go. 

When  jurors  disagreed,"  or  took 

Too  long  a  time  to  finding  make. 
Dismissing  them  with  stern  rebuke, 

The  case  in  his  hands  he  would  take. 
Then,  if  to  treat  for  drinks  did  fail 

The  prisoners  on  destruction  bent. 
Guilty  they  were,  refused  was  bail. 

And  to  the  county  jail  they  went. 

When  folks  town  matters  would  discuss. 

They  first  would  hear  the  squire,  then  say  : 
■ '  Your  reasons  all  are  clear  to  us, 

But  we  will  take  the  other  way." 
Or  if,  as  once  occurred,  instead 

He  went  the  same  way  as  the  throng. 
Then  many  a  one  did  shake  his  head 

And  say  :    "  1  guess  we  must  be  wrong." 

Though  holding  doctors  all  were  quacks, 

And  nature  gave  sole  remedy. 
A  cure  had  he  for  all  attacks. 

Though  his  specifics  none  would  try ; 
Of  tar  and  weeds  he  would  compound 

A  syrup  for  relief  of  cold, 
Which,  taken  by  those  hale  and  sound. 

Would  make  them  sick,  as  I  am  told. 

Of  it  he  said  :    ' '  My  remedy 

First  makes  you  worse— take  more,  my  friend. 
When  you  are  bad  as  bad  can  be, 

If  comes  a  change,  why  you  will  mend — 
At  least  the  chances  are  that  way  ; 

But  if  not,  be  of  this  assured  : 
As  you  pass  in  your  checks  you'll  say, 
'I  died  content,  for  I  am  cured.'" 

And  when  the  new  school-master  came, 

With  whom  none  could  find  slightest  fault, 
"I'll  pick  a  flaw  here,  then  my  name 

Will  be  raised  up,"  Von  Hoyter  thought. 
And  so  he  said  to  him  :    "Young  man. 

Your  mode  of  teaching,  in  the  main 
Though  good,  yet.  on  the  hot-house  plan. 

Expands  too  suddenly  the  brain." 

So  lives  he  in  my  memory 

Who  still  doth  in  Knight's  Landing  dwell, 
*      And  would  a  worthier  one  than  I 

Of  him  more  fittingly  should  tell ; ' 
For,  strange  to  say,  yet  it  is  so, 

This  man  is  slighted  still  by  fame. 
Oh,  trust  me,  the  whole  world  shall  know 
At  last  the  Squire  von  Hoyter's  name  ! 
San  Francisco,  June,  1880.  Tiswell  Ali.rjght. 


The  Husband  to  his  Latch-key. 


Have  I  lost  thee,  my  latch-key,  or  was  I  so  green 
As  to  leave  thee,  this  morning,  behind? 

No,  thou  hast  but  concealed  thee  my  waistcoat  between 
And  the  texture  by  which  it  is  lined. 

Thou  hast  rubbed  a  great  hole  in  my  pocket,  I  see, 
I  have  worn  thee  so  long  near  my  heart ; 

And  that  must  be  looked  to  to-morrow,  my  key, 
Or  else  we  are  likely  to  part. 


I  believe  we  left  home  at  a  quarter  to  noon, 

And  here  were  again  at  our  door ; 
I  don't  know  what  the  time  is  exacllv. 
But  I  expect  we  shall  hear  it  strike  four. 

I  can  not  conceive  what  on  earth  I  should  do. 
My  latch-key,  if  'twere  not  for  thee; 

For  I  never  get  home  of  a  night  before  two, 
And  not  very  often  till  three. 

And  here,  till  I  woke  all  the  street  with  the  row, 
In  vain  I  might  hammer  and  ring. 

At  one  time  my  wife  would  sit  up  for  me  ;  now, 
Oh,  catch  her  at  any  such  thing  ! 


But  thou  art  no  changed  one,  my  latch-key,  and  so, 

Since  I  find  it's  beginning  to  rain — 
By  thy  leave,  gentle  kcy-hoie — Eh  \   What?   Here's  a  go  ! 

That  woman  has  put  up  the  chain  ! 
Marysville,  June,  1880.  Omnicm  Gathekum 


One  sneers  at  curls  when  one  has  no  more  hair;  one  slan- 
ders apples  when  one  has  no  more  teeth, 


Mountain  or  City. 

There,  afar,  is  the  mountain  ;  the  city  here,  on  the  plain. 
To  be  the  mountain,  many  a  time  my  soul  is  wearily  fain  ; 
But    o  be  the  city  here — with  its  dreary  dead  level — ah,  never  ! 
For  that  would  mean,  to  me,  ceaseless  and  useless  endeavor  ; 
For  that  would  mean  sin  and  sorrow,  travel  and  death  and  stain. 
But  the  mountain  life  !  ah.  there  would  be  freedom  of  wind  and  rain  1 
And   for  companions  would   be    the  snow  and   the   cloud   and   the 

thunder, 
The  trees  and  the  tangled  mazes,  the  wild  birds  over  and  under. 

And  the  lonelier  flower  by  the  lonelier  stone, 

And  the  great,  grand  glory  of  being  alone, 
Oakland,  July  1,  1880,  Knit, 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


'POETIC    JUSTICE." 


A  Curt  Sequel  to  the  Story  of  "Doctor  Craft's  Mistake." 


Doctor  Craft  had  found  Miss  Fleming.  When  she  passed, 
at  once,  out  of  his  ken  and  the  isolated  valley,  he  had  felt  it 
to  be  fated  that  he  would  never  see  her  again.  The  whole 
experience  in  which  she  had  played  a  part  became  to  him  an 
unreality.  Miss  Fleming  appeared  to  him  a  creation  of  his 
own — an  ideal  woman,  whose  recommendations  took  the 
shape  of  loveliness,  strength,  and  grace  of  character,  rather 
than  the  material  endowments  of  personal  beauty.  Then 
Doctor  Craft  became  unsatisfied.  It  is  man's  nature  to  de- 
sire tangibility  in  his  divinities.  He  gifted  his  lost  compan- 
ion with  attractions  that  the  woman,  present,  accessible, 
would  never  have  seemed  to  possess.  Then  he  set  about  find- 
ing her. 

His  system  of  search  was  sound,  if  not  ingenious.  He  left 
Dick  alone  at  the  old  adobe,  to  smoke  numberless  pipes  of 
wrath  and  loneliness,  and  came  away  north,  to  a  certain  lit- 
tle town  whose  people  are  wont  to  vaunt  their  natural  advan- 
tages of  site  and  climate  in  a  manner  highly  displeasing  to 
sensitive  temperaments.  Here,  by  dint  of  haunting  the  offices 
of  educational  authorities,  he  discovered  Miss  Fleming's 
abiding-place. 

For  some  not  very  lucid  reason,  he  hesitated  to  present 
himself  at  orthodox  calling  hours.  Perhaps  he  preferred  to 
time  his  interview  so  as  to  avoid  encounters  with  possible 
society  people.  On  the  night  before  his  contemplated  ap- 
pearance before  Miss  Fleming,  he  wandered  into  an  open 
hall,  where  was  in  full  blast  one  of  the  informal  gatherings 
in  which  the  place  is  prolific. 

He  had  a  curious  habit  of  attitudinizing — this  young  man 
— for  his  own  benefit  as  often  as  for  another's ;  and  to-night  he 
chose  to  consider  himself  in  a  fine  misanthropic  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  very  ill-used.  Miss  Fleming  should  not  have 
served  him  so  shabby  a  trick.  He  had  had  his  little  fling, 
but  he  had  paid  for  it  rather  dearly;  and  now  he  was  grudg- 
'ing  the  cost.  He  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  upper  gallery, 
and  fell  to  musing  on  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  wicked 
world — as  he  found  them.  Presently  there  passed  across  his 
field  of  vision  two  figures,  and  one  had  a  familiarity  of  which 
he  was  dimly  aware.  Sense  saw,  while  consciousness  slum- 
bered. But  something  in  the  movements  of  one  of  the  two 
figures — the  swaying  step — something — would  not  let  his 
attention  drift.  He  looked  more  sharply.  ,  Changed  by  the 
modifications  of  costume,  conventionalized  by  a  certain  con- 
formity to  custom,  apparent  in  her  air,  the  individuality  of 
the  likeness  was  still  strongly  marked.  Clearly  it  was  Miss 
Fleming.  Doctor  Craft  watched  her  progress  with  much  ap- 
proving attention.  He  began  to  discover  in  her  graces  un- 
suspected hitherto.  He  was  critical  as  a  woman  regarding 
matters  of  the  toilet.  Not  the  reflection  of  a  lint  offended 
his  gaze  here.  He  admired  the  childish  perfection  of  her  lit- 
tle hands,  and  reflected  with  satisfaction  upon  the  frank  read- 
iness with  which  they  had  ever  met  his  own.  In  fact,  his 
approbation  almost  assumed  the  form  of  a  certain  pride  of 
proprietorship.  Yet  his  gratification  was  marred  by  at  least 
one  flaw.  Something  in  the  perfect  rhythm  of  Miss  Flem- 
ings's  ensemble  of  good  looks  made  him  not  altogether  con- 
tented with  his  own  personal  appearance.  It  was  not  enough 
to  him,  then,  that  he  had  a  face  of  the  perfect  Murillo  type. 
He  was  weak  enough  to  regret  the  boyish  build  that  gave 
such  charm  to  his  manner.  So  when  Miss  Fleming's  escort 
— a  man  of  almost  I'egal  bearing — turned  his  splendid  dark 
face  to  view,  Doctor  Craft  felt  it  to  be  a  personal  injur)-. 

Next  day  he  walked  out  a  straight,  level  street,  cut  through 
the  hills.  Arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  veranda-latticed  house, 
he  stopped  to  draw  a  deep  breath  of  comprehension.  In- 
tense in  her  devotion  to  nature,  this  girl  went  into  no  rhapso- 
dies over  nature's  beauties  ;  she  merely  pitched  her  tent 
where  with  every  breath  she  might  take  in  delight.  Here  the 
valley  undulated  to  the  watchful  mountains,  standing  silent 
and  solemn  guard,  sublime  in  their  eternal  endurance,  almost 
sentient  in  their  fleeting  phases  of  shade  and  color.  He  un- 
derstood. , 

A  sunny-eyed  child  rolled  about  the  yard,  making  life  a 
burden  to  a  splay-footed  puppy.  He  led  the  guest  through 
a  low,  wide  entry,  into  a  tranquil  room.  "  I  will  tell  Miss 
Fleming,31  he  said,  and  scampered  away.  Dr.  Craft  looked 
about  him.  Yes,  he  would  have  recognized  her  pres- 
ence here,  even  without  sundry  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  she 
had  carried  with  her  to  San  Fulano.  Here,  by  a  table,  was 
a  box  of  colors  ;  in  a  corner,  a  violin.  There  was  the  brim- 
ming work-basket  on  whose  contents  he  and  Dick  levied  tax 
times  not  a  few.  The  room  was  rich  with  flowers — flowers 
in  vase,  in  goblet,  in  saucer ;  artistically  arranged  always. 

Miss  Fleming  came  in,  greeting  him  as  if  she  had  come 
from  her  dusky  class,  as  of  old.  He  thought  she  had  gained 
wonderful  attractions.  As  the  night  before,  he  thought  she 
must  possess  a  remarkable  dignity  of  character,  that  gave 
distinction  to  her  appearance  ;  for  as  to  personnel,  she  was 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  felt  very  uncomfortable  under  her 
composed,  steadfast  regard.  If  she  would  only  make  talk, 
say  something  ;  but  it  was  characteristic  that  she  could  keep 
silence  without  seeming  at  a  loss. 

Dr.  Craft  caught  desperately  at  a  volume  by  his  chair.  It 
was  The  Princess  of  Thule.     "  Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  finished  ;  I  am  only  at  the  separation." 

"And  you  think  it  will  end — how?" 

"  It  will  end  naturally.  Sheila  will  miss  her  husband  ter- 
ribly, of  course.  She  will  ponder  what  might  have  been,  she 
will  hunger  for  his  presence,  she  will  want  his  affection,  but 
she  will  'want  it — yesterday.'" 

He  looked  up  to  see  what  undercurrent  was  in  her  mind, 
but  she  was  speaking  from  the  surface — about  Lavender  and 
Sheila.     "  Can  they  never  be  reconciled,  do  you  think?" 

"  Never.  When  one  leaves  off,  one  can  not  again  take  up 
the  dropped  thread,  whether  it  be  of  a  life  or  a  story." 

He  turned  to  the  table  ;  a  crystal  cup  was  full  of  great, 
wistful  pansies.  He  touched  them  caressingly.  "'The  dear 
old  Puritan  pansies  ! ' "  he  said. 

'"The  beautiful  Puritan  pansies/"  she  corrected  him. 

Another  woman  would  have  marked  her  disappointment 
and  displeasure  by  denying  him  these  little  gleams  of  com- 
prehension, by  suppressing  every  shade  of  sympathy.  This 
girl,  with  her  many-sided  nature,  gave  out  bright  flashes  of 
feeling  continually. 


Knowing  her  downrightness,  her  uncompromising  honesty, 
he  went  straight  to  the  point :  "  Of  course  you  know  what  I 
am  here  for.  I  have  repented,  in  sackcloth  of  the  coarsest, 
my  idiotic  folly  down  yonder.  I  don't  expect  you  to  under- 
stand it — women  never  can  see  through  an  insanity  of  that 
sort.     But  I  want  you  to  forgive  it.     If  I  mistake  not,  yours 

is  not  the  nature  which  expects  perfection  of  your friends; 

but  the  surer,  nobler  mind,  that  sees  but  forgives  the  faults 
for  affection's  sake." 

"  You  mistake,"  she  said,  "  I  do  understand  just  that  sort 
of  madness,  I  never  censure  men  for  those  things.  I  know 
of  how  little  account  is  intellect,  culture,  companionship,  in 
an  infatuation  like  that." 

He  might  believe  her;  she  spoke  wittingly,  deliberately. 

"  And  you  will  condone  my  sin  ?  You  will  restore  me  to 
the  old  place  ?" 

A  slow  wonder  grew  in  her  wide  eyes.  "You  misunder- 
stand, I  see — now  listen,  I  liked  you  down  yonder.  But  for 
— other  things — I  don't  know  what  that  liking  might  not 
have  become.  Then  Encarnacion  Ramirez  came.  As  I  told 
you,  I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  those  emotional 
deliriums — theoretically.  But,  in  its  personal  bearing,  the 
disappointment  about  you  killed  every  atom  of  affection  in 
my  heart.  If  I  had  loved  you  like  my  soul's  salvation  ;  if 
you  had  been  the  dearest  of  earth  to  me,  I  could  not  have 
endured  to  touch  your  hand,  to  hear  your  voice  again.  I 
would  have  tried  to  put  the  world  between  us." 

"That  is  what  you  did." 

Her  smile  gleamed  briefly  at  the  inference  in  his  voice. 
"Yes,  but  not — not  for  what  you  think,  and  let  me,  as  a 
woman,  advise  you,  never  try  to  explain  to  a  woman.  Men 
explain  awkwardly.  We  dread  scenes,  we  hate  crises  ;  and 
we  think  *  there  are  battles,  it  may  be,  in  which  to  have 
fought,  is  more  shameful  than  simply  to  fail.' " 

Dr.  Craft  thought  that  last  quotation  was  very  much  like 
seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk;  they  had  so  often 
reveled  together  in  Lucille's  master-touches. 

He  rose,  with  a  convulsive  sigh,  suddenly  converted  into 
a  spasmodic  yawn.  LTnder  his  heavy  mustache  the  sensi- 
tive, mobile  mouth  quivered  ;  his  great,  velvety  eyes'  were 
lustrous  with  unshed  tears.  For  the  first  time  during  the 
interview,  Miss  Fleming's  conscience  smote  her.  He  turned 
back  at  the  door,  with  an  abrupt  hesitation  in  his  air. 

"  What  about  Dick  ? " 

Miss  Fleming  congealed  again.  "We  will  not  discuss 
Dick,"  she  said,  serenely. 

******** 
Two  days  after,  Dick,  smoking  his  pipe  of  Latakia  into 
the  passion-vines,  and  between  whiles  watching  old  Moreno, 
the  baker,  shovel  bread  out  of  the  oven,  read  a  letter  : 

MoN  Ccel'R  DE  Lion  :  Yes,  Dr.  Craft  came  to  see  me.  but  not 
until  yesterday.  (Did  you  give  him  the  address  you  learned  so  cleverly, 
you  dear  old  amateur  detective  ? )  Ke  seemed  much  as  usual,  only  a 
trifle  distrait.  Think  he  considered  his  reception  wanting  in  cordiality. 
Well,  I  do  cry  Peccaz~i  I  but  how  could  I  entertain  him,  after  the  letter 
I'd  just  received  from  San  Fulano  el  Sereno,  and  the  Grand  Mogul 
thereof?  By  the  way,  your  letter  reached  me  before  your  friend,  not- 
withstanding the  delay  you  explained  so  elaborately  and  so  flatteringly. 
Now  you  shall  come  for  your  answer.  Can  you  diviue  what  it  will  be  ? 
Not  that  I  think  you  care;  you  were  too  indifferent  by  half — far  too 
ready  to  resign  me  to  your  Damon — the  medico. 

Xo  !  I  retract  it,  dear.  We  will  have  no  misunderstandings — even  in 
jest  I  bend  the  knees  of  my  heart  before  your  unselfishness — your 
manliness,  and  strength,  and  truth,  and  don't  think  I  fail  to  appreciate 
your  consideration  for  your  friend.  Ah!  your  friendship's  "a  virtue 
for  heroes,  as  white  as  the  snow  on  high  hills  ;  and  immortal,  as  every 
great  soul  is,  that  struggles,  endures,  and  fulfills." 

My  love,  you  shall  come  for  me  when  you  will.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
mock  reserve  that  shall  close  my  lips  on  their  affection. 

El  Paraiso,  May  29,  1880.'  D.  Fleming. 

And  that  is  what  I  call  "poetic  justice." 

Los  Angeles,  June,  1SS0.  Yda  H.  Addis. 


We  have  already  outgrown  the  "  Boss  Puzzle."  England 
has  just  received  it  with  open  arms.  Says  Sala:  The  new 
ministry  are  expected  to  do  great  things.  And,  although  the 
fragment  of  the  session  which  remains  at  their  disposal  is  a 
very  meagre  one,  they  may,  if  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  (and  if  the  obstructionists  refrain  from  putting  spokes 
into  the  wheel  aforesaid),  succeed  in  passing  some  measures 
of  real  and  lasting  usefulness.  Does  the  right  honorable  her 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment see  his  way  toward  drafting  a  short  act  of  parliament 
prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  heavy  fine  and  long  imprison- 
ment, all  and  sundry  of  her  majesty's  subjects  from  playing 
at  a  dreadful  game  called  "  Fifteen,"  which  is  known  in  the 
United  States  as  "  the  Great  Boss  Puzzle  "  ?  You  have  a  box 
containing  sixteen  numbered  blocks  or  counters ;  you  take 
out  the  number  sixteen ;  you  mix  up  the  counters  in  the  box 
so  that  they  shall  run  irregularly ;  and  then  your  task — your 
fearful  task— is,  without  lifting  the  tablets  from  the  box,  to 
push  them  horizontally  into  a  regular  sequence  of  from  one 
to  fifteen.  That  way  madness  lies.  But,  pshaw !  what  need 
have  I  to  describe  the  fearsome  game?  Even  as  I  write, 
thousands  of  my  readers,  old  and  young,  may  be  playing  it. 
If  time  be  indeed  money,  that  Great  Boss  Puzzle  must  have 
cost  me  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  between  January  and  June 
last.  I  played  it  at  Omaha ;  I  played  it  at  Chicago ;  I  played 
it  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City ;  I  played  it  on  board  the  Hecla, 
coming  home;  and,  upon  my  word,  so  soon  as  I  have  fin- 
ished writing  the  "  Echoes,"  I  shall  be  at  the  Great  Boss 
Puzzle  again.  Why  was  it  not  stopped  at  the  custom-house? 
Why  was  it  not  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  danger- 
ous explosives  or  the  cattle  plague  laws  ?  There  would  be 
no  use  in  proceeding  against  the  persons  who  have  natural- 
ized this  appalling  apparatus  in  England.  Our  old  friend, 
the  "merest  school-boy,:!  can  make  a  game  of  fifteen  for  him- 
self from  so  many  buttons  or  draught-counters.  It  is  the 
players  who,  in  the  interests  of  precious  time,  should  be  pun- 
ished. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Henry  James  Sr.'s  Commonweallk  ar- 
ticle: "Tumid  Mr.  Cook  and  vulgar  Mr.  Moody. . .  .the  in- 
bred arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the  inbred  coarseness  of  the 
other. . .  .1  hate  them  both  with  a  jolly  hatred,  and  stigmatize 
them  both  with  inexorable  scorn."  Let  these  brethren  re- 
tire. And  couldn't  Mr.  James  be  procured  to  lecture  on 
manners,  say  at  the  Concord  School  ?  How  "  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another,"  eh  ? 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


A  Parisian  dialogue : 

"Do  you  know  Legros,  the  artist?"  . 

"  Intimately." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  him." 

"  And  know  him  intimately ? " 

"  Certainly.     We  are  both  in  love  with  Nana.'1 


The  other  day  a  census-taker  presents  himself  at  a  house 
where  all  is  confusion,  and  several  women  are  running  to  and 
fro  with  pieces  of  red  flannel,  camphor,  and  the  like. 

"  Have  you  any  children  ?  "  says  the  employee  to  the  agi- 
tated head  of  the  household. 

"I  have  two,"  replies  the  latter;  "and — as  it  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of  calling  round  again — if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness of  taking  a  seat  for  a  moment,  I  will  have  three — at 
least  three." 


"My  daughter,  never  tell  anyone  your  private  affairs;' said 
a  mother,  in  sending  her  daughter  away  upon  her  first  journey. 

"  Monsieur,  a  third-class  ticket,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
daughter,  at  the  ticket  office. 

"  For  where  ?::  asked  the  employee. 

"Is  that  any  of  your  business?"  answered  mademoiselle, 
indignantly,  remembering  ma's  advice. 


"Have  you  good  references?"  asked  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

"  Oh,  madame,  as  for  '  reverences,1  I  fear  nobody,  as  you 
may  judge  for  yourself." 

And  she  turned  a-  double  somersault  in  the  manner  most 
agile. 


The  company  happened  to  be  discussing  the  approaching 
marriage  of  a  young  gentleman  of  means  with  a  prominent 
member  of  the  demi-monde. 

"  What  a  singular  union  ! "  said  one. 

"What  motive  can  impel  him  to  marry  such  a  woman?" 
said  a  second. 

"Oh,  it's  all  simple  enough,"  said  a  third,  "he's  infatu- 
ated with  her,  and  marries  her  to  save  himself  from  being 
ruined  bv  her." 


Guibollard  caused  a  well  to  be  dug  on  his.  property.  After 
a  half  hour  of  labor,  the  diggers  said  : 

"  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  dirt  we  dig  out." 
"  Make  the  hole  large  enough  to  hold  it,"  said  Guibollard. 


Local  item  from  Le  Gaidois  : 

"  Monsieur  Hubner,  Secretary  of  the  Commissariat  of  the 
Quarter  of  the  Door  St.  Denis,  has  made  proof  yesterday  of  a 
big  courage  and  of  a  pretty  blood-cold.  Informed  that  a 
dog  attained  of  the  rage  was*  refuged  himself  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  spouses  L Court  of  the  Little's  Stables,  he 

has  not  hesitated  to  penetrate  in  the  lodgment,  and  there,  the 
revolver  to  the  hand,  he  has  sought  the  terrible  animal  which 
he  has  discovered  blotted  under  the  bed.  At  the  moment 
when  the  beast  enraged  was  enlaunching  himself,  the  mouth 
open,  Monsieur  Hubner  made  fire  and  killed  his  redoubtable 
enemy.  Our  felicitations  very  sinceres  to  this  courageous 
agent  of  the  authority." 


An  affectionate  but  expectant  nephew  says  to  the  family 
physician  : 

"  Doctor,  I  fear  that  poor  old  uncle's  mind  is  beginning  to 
give  way." 

"  Why  ?  why  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  old  gentle- 
man now?" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  he  is  playing  piquet  he  forgets 
about  counting — doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  reckon  his  points 
— constantly  makes  mistakes  of  ten  or  so  too  many." 

"  Calm  your  apprehensions,  my  boy.  So  long  as  your  re- 
spected relative  goes  on  making  mistakes  in  his  own  favor 
he's  all  right.  But  if  ever  he  takes  to  chalking  up  points  on 
your  score,  let  me  know  it  instantly." 


Fromentin  once  told,  before  several  of  our  friends,  of  his 
debut  before  a  paying  public. 

At  an  auction  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  toward  the  end  of 
the  seance,  the  auctioneer  held  up  before  about  twenty 
people  a  certain  picture  which  the  artist  had  believed  par- 
ticularly successful.  And  he  announced  in  a  voice  sweet 
and  sad  : 

"  A  frame  ! " 

Then,  as  nobody  "paid  any  attention,  he  added,  in  an  effort 
to  attract  a  bid  : 

"  With  a  painting  inside  ! " 


The  head  of  a  bureau  in  an  important  government  depart- 
ment has  long  been  afflicted  with  a  friend  who  calls  upon 
him  regularly  and  sits  down,  and  sits,  and  sits,  and  goes  on 
sitting  till  assault  and  battery  becomes  a  virtue. 

The  other  day  this  sedentary  bore  was  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  functions,  when  suddenly  the  official,  who  had  been 
scrutinizing  him  closely,  cries  : 

"  I  knew  it  !  I  was  sure  of  it !  Confound  those  office-boys 
with  their  tricks  on  strangers  !  They've  been  putting  glue 
on  your  chair  again.  Hi,  Jean,  bring  a  sponge  and  a  pail 
of  water,"  and  pressing  with  all  his  weight  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  victim  to  keep  him  down,  he  continues:  "Don't  stir, 
you'd  tear  the  cloth,  sure.  Nothing  is  half  so  adhesive  as 
glue  on  a  cane-seat  chair.  Here,  Jean,  moisten  this  gentle- 
man so  that  we  can  get  him  loose.  Don't  spare  the  water — ■ 
the  cloth  won't  shrink  or  fade." 

The  faithful  messenger  obeys,  and  when  the  operation  is 
concluded  the  official  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  door  and 
bids  him  farewell  with  the  remark:  "Perhaps  you  want  to 
hurry  home  and  change  your  clothing,  so  I  won't  keep  you. 
Good-bye  ;  bless  you  !  If  your  pantaloons  are  spoiled  let  me 
know,  and  I'll  stop  the  price  of  them  out  of  the  pay  of  the 
infernal  scoundrel  if  I  can  find  out  who  he  waff,  and  to  that 
task  will  1  devote  all  the  energies  of  my  lifetime,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  government.  Adieu  !  The  scoun- 
drel !  I  thought  for  several  days  past  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong," 

His  friend  goes  like  the  visions  of  youth^  never  *o  return. 
i 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHARITY  THAT  SHOULD   STAY  AT  HOME. 


James  Redpath,  the  Tribune  correspondent  who  has  been 
doing  the  famine-stricken  portion  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  thus 
brings  down  the  sledge-hammer  of  fact  on  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Lord  Mayor  beggar  of  Dublin,  and  effectually  shat- 
ters the  nobs  of  his  wealthy  but  shameless  countrymen.  The 
advice  is  broad  and  strong  that  America's  Irish  poor  should 
withhold  their  hard-earned  pence.  The  following  communi- 
cation gives  the  reasons  why : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune :  I  find  in  the  European  news 
of -this  morning  a  cable  message  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  "  ad- 
dressed to  the  mayor  of  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
The  Lord  Mayor  says  : 

I  regret  to  say  that  more  funds  are  s  ill  needed  for  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Ireland.  Jn  many  distr. els  the  pinch  is  now  equal  to  any  previous  time.  The 
distress  is  much  felt  by  the  small  farmers,  who  dread  workhouse  relief,  but  can 
get  nothing  else  till  the  crops  come  in  While  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous 
co  tributions  aire-  dy  received,  I  can  not  help  asking  further  assistance  for  the 
Mansion-House  Fund  Committee  during  this  trying  period. 

Not  a  single  dollar  should  be  sent  from  America  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  in  response  to  this  appeal ;  not  because  the  Irish  peasantry 
do  not  need  further  aid,  but  because  the  Mansion-House  Committee  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  himself,  deserve  American  condemnation 
instead  of  American  contributions.  I  refer  to  the  real  committee,  not 
to  the  ornamental  members  of  it.  For  the  active  members  of  the  Man- 
sion-House Committee  represent  a  class  of  Irishmen  who  never  hesitate 
to  disgrace  their  countrymen  before  the  world  rather  than  to  relieve  their 
suffering  countrymen  by  their  own  individual  contributions.  America 
has  given  more  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
Irish  tenantry — a  distress  created  for  the  most  part  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Irish  landlords — and  yet,  instead  of  appealing  to  these  rich  landed 
proprietors  to  have  pity  on  the  victims  of  their  avarice,  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  scorn  of  Christendom  if  they  refuse  assistance,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  uses  the  Atlantic  cable  as  a  beggarman's 
dog  to  catch  a  few  more  pennies  for  the  paupers  whom  these 
merciless  and  mercenary  miscreants  have  created !  I  never  saw 
men  so  bankrupted  in  self-respect,  so  nationally  degraded,  as  the 
wealthier  class  of  Irishmen  in  Dublin.  Their  spirit  of  caste  is  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  seem  to  suspect  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
outside  of  their  own  social  circles,  whatever  degrades  the  Irish  peasants 
degrades  the  Irish  gentry  ;  that  to  the  world  at  large  Ireland  is  a  unit ; 
and  that  their  petty  Lilliputian  factions  are  of  no  greater  interest  to 
it  than  the  fights  of  kites  and  crows  in  the  County  Donegal.  In  the  last 
report  of  the  Mansion-House  Committee,  I  find  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  contributed  ,£55,570  to  relieve  Irish  distress  ;  the  United 
States,  ^5,658;  Canada,  ^2,348  ;  India,  ,£3,750 ;  the  people- — not  the 
Government — of  England  and  Scotland — ,£10,046  ;  but  I  can  find  no 
account  of  the  contributions  of  Irish  landlords  or  of  the  Irish  gentry. 
Neither  could  I  find  any  record  of  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords and  Irish  gentry  in  the  reports  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
fund.  Now,  I  don't  know  a  single  girl  in  America  who  has  not  given 
one  dollar,  at  least,  to  the  relief  of  Irish  distress  ;  and  thousands 
of  them  have  supported  their  parents  in  Ireland  since  the  present 
distress  began.  After  I  lectured  in  Boston,  the  other  week,  a  poor  seam- 
stress who  refused  to  tell  her  name — saying  only  "God  knows  my 
name  " — contributed  $50  to  relieve  the  Irish  distress  ;  a  sum  that  repre- 
sented the  savings  of  at  least  six  months'  incessant  toil.  The  dollar 
subscription  represented  two  days'  wages.  How  much  did  the  Queen 
of  England  give?  One  day's  wages/  How  much  did  the  Prince  of 
Wales  give?  One  thousand  dollars.  How  much  did  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  give?  £50,  I  heard  ;  but  I  also  heard  that  he  spent  ,£700 
for  the  ball  given  to  the  officers  ef  the  Constellation — not  to  honor 
America,  but  to  procure  a  knighthood  !  £50  for  famine;  $3,500  for 
a  feast  !  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  other  day,  was  invested  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  by  his  thrifty  mother,  in  "recognition  of  his 
services"  in  distributing  the  food — sent».from  America — among  the 
starving  peasants  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  Now,  what  did  this 
stripling  do  ?  He  has  a  large  -income  as  one  of  the  Queen's  sons, 
besides  his  pay  as  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.  How  much  did 
he  give  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  distress.  Not  a  penny.  But 
it  has  been  heralded  by  "reverend"  and  other  parasites  of  royalty 
that  the  duke  put  certain  gunboats  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
Committee.  He  did  not  do  so  originally  ;  for  two  of  the  gunboats, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  had  been  employed  in  that  service  for  several 
weeks  before  the  duke  came  to  Ireland,  and  one  of  them,  the  Goshawk, 
to  my  present  knowledge,  had  also  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  absentee 
landlords  to  send  over  the  constabulary  to  evict  starving  peasants  on 
Clare  Island,  in  the  County  Mayo.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  did  not  go 
to  Ireland  to  help  to  distribute  the  American  supplies.  He  was  there, 
when  I  was  in  Queenstown,  in  the  line  of  his  regular  duty  as  a  naval 
officer,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  fishing  and  sporting,  and  dining  out. 
Why  do  I  recall  these  facts?  Because  it  is  time  for  an  indignant  out- 
cry from  America  against  the  shameless  and  heartless  indifference  of  the 
wealthy  classes  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  The  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  deserve  no  thanks  from  America.  They  deserve  re- 
proaches for  their  miserly  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  dis- 
tress. The  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  example,  re- 
ceived $100,000  as  salary  for  the  practically  sinecure  office  of  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  inherited  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Churchills. 
He  married  and  his  son  married  into  wealthy  families.  Yet  his  duch- 
ess, rich  in  her  own  right,  gave  only  £"250  to  head  her  own  relief  fund. 
A  Cork  paper,  before  I  left  Ireland,  begged,  for  the  honor  of  Ireland, 
that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  should  add  an  Irish  Fund  to  the  American, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Australian,  and  the  Canadian  Funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  I  have  not  published  this  disgraceful 
fact  so  fully  before,  lest  I  might  injure,  not  the  Irish  rich,  but  the  Irish 
poor.  But  now  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  become  a  persistent  beggar 
from  America,  it  is  fitting  that  Americans  should  tell  what  we  think  of 
his  class.  Pass  the  hat  again  to  your  penurious  Queen,  Mr.  Mayor, 
and  your  merciless  landlords,  and  your  close-fisted  gentry,  before  yon 
shout  across  the  Atlantic  to  us.    . 


The  city  charter,  framed  by  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
elected  for  that  purpose,  has  made  its  appearance  in  book 
form — one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages  of  carefully  pre- 
pared, but  we  are  afraid  somewhat  Utopian,  legislation.  The 
document  is  to  be  published  for  at  least  twenty  consecutive 
days,  and  thirty  days  after  the  legal  publication,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  then,  if 
it  is  adopted,  and  the  Legislature  approves  it,  the  document 
becomes  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  interest  tax- 
payers to  read  the  thirty-three  columns  of  solid  agate  in  the 
newspapers  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages  of 
larger  type  in  book  form,  and  become  thoroughly  familiarized 
with  what  the  Freeholders  have  toiled  so  hard  and  so  faith- 
fully, without  money  and  without  price,  to  accomplish.  The 
second  Wednesday  in  September  has  been  set  as  the  day  of 
election  to  decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
instrument. 

This  is  Mr.  Henry  Watterson's  pen-picture  of  Garfield  : 
"A  larger  likeness  of  Hayes;  a  better  because  a  brainier 
man  ;  as  amiable  as  Blaine  and  more  plausible,  though  less 
intrepid  ;  as  smiling  and  smooth  as  Washburne  ;  as  cool  and 
wary  and  painstaking  as  Sherman  ;  almost  as  trained  and 
acute  as  Edmunds  ;  this  new  leader  which  destiny  has  raised 
up  for  the  Republican  party  will  unite  it  and  poll  its  full 
strength,  because  he  is  the  logical  expression  of  its  cool  and 
canting  morality  ;  its  pushing  commercial  spirit ;  its  canny 
thrift  and  unheeding  zeal  in  enterprises  great  and  small — in 
one  word,  its  genius  for  the  commonplace." 


THE   INNER  MAN. 


"  Cookeryis  an  art  still  changing,  and  of 'momentous  triumph.' 


From  a  lady,  resident  in  the  garden  lands  of  southern 
Alameda  County,  comes  the  following  seasonable  recipe  for 
making  "raspberry  vinegar"  :  Mash  three  quarts  of  ripe 
raspberries,  and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar  with  a  quart  of  good 
vinegar.  Place  in  the  sun  all  day  and  in  a  cool  place  all 
night.  Stir  occasionally,  and  in  the  morning  strain  off  the 
juice,  and  add  to  it  as  many  freshly  mashed  berries  as  there 
were  at  first.  Place  again  in  the  sun;  in  twenty-four  hours 
strain  off  the  juice  a  second  time.  Mix  this  liquid  with  four 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  Soak  new 
corks  in  hot  water,  drive  them  well  into  the  bottles,  and  cut 
off  even.  Dip  the  tops  of  the  bottles  in  hot  cement,  lay 
them  on  their  sides  in  sawdust,  and  keep  in  a  dark  place. 
Mix  the  vinegar  with  ice-water  to  form  a  cooling  and  refresh- 
ing drink. 

Do  you  remember  this  bit  from  the  Comedy  of  Errors  ? 

"  The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit; 
The  clock  hath  struck  twelve  upon  the  bell  ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek- 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold  ; 
The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home, 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phcenix,  sir,  to  dinner — 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you." 


"'Is  there  anything  more  delicious  than  a  fried  clam?' 
We  can't  think  of  anything  j  ust  now,  unless  it  may  be  a  piece 
of  sole  leather  fried  in  oleomargarine."  Which  the  same 
scribler  is  an  ass.  Now  hear  us.  There  are  two  "kinds  of 
clams  to  be  had  for  the  digging  within,  a  day's  ride  of  San 
Francisco — the  rock  clam,  found  on  the  sea  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Half  Moon  Bay  (and  doubtless  along  the  coast  gen- 
erally), and  the  mud  clam  of  the  San  Francisco,  Tomales, 
and  Bodega  bays.  The  rock  clam  is  found  imbedded  in 
sandstone,  sometimes  twenty  feet  from  water.  It  beats  the 
unscientific,  worse  than  the  gem  puzzle,  how  the  fat  little 
bivalves  ever  get  there  ;  or,  being  there,  keep  alive  and  in 
condition.  But  even  the  unscientific  subscribe  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  roek  clam  in  stew  or  chowder.  The  mud 
clam,  however,  is  best  fried.  A  batter  made  of  eggs,  cream, 
flour,  corn  meal,  and  the  liquor  from  the  clams  when  opened, 
is  excellent.  Use  no  cracker-crumbs,  but  make  the  batter 
stiffish,  and  drop  the  clams  one  by  one  in  boili7ig  lard.  They 
will  turn  rich  brown  almost  instantly,  and,  if  eaten  hot,  will 
fairly  melt  in  the  mouth.  While  upon  this  subject,  read  the 
following 

ODE   TO   A    CLAM. 

Sphinx  of  the  fragrant  sand ! 
Thou  art  the  stony  emblem  of  repose. 
Terrestrial  type  of  silence  and  stability — 
Though  thou  possesses!  little  versatility, 

Or  eke  agility, 
Within  thy  saline  cave  upon  the  strand. 

Thou  standest  on  thy  toes 
And  gazest  through  thy  porthole  at  the  grand 

Procession  of  the  stars, 

And  shudderest  at  the  elemental  wars — 
Thou  tender-hearted  teacher  of  humility  ! 

O  offspring  of  the  wedded  land  and  sea, 
From  worldly  worry  thou  art  free. 

Born  of  the  odorous  shore, 

Where  bland  September  smiles. 
And  sweetening  breezes  blow  from  spicy  isles, 

Where  summer  suns  are  glowing, 
And  back  and  forth  the  fragant  wave  is  flowing  ! 

All  favoring  forces  blend 

That  earth  or  sky  can  lend 
To  give  to  man  this  stone-imprisoned  torso, 

This  savory  morceau  ! 
How  very  thankful,  then,  we  ought  to  be, 

U  clam, 
That  evolution  hath  engendered  thee — 

/  am. 

Said  the  immortal  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Esq.:  "I  dined  on  Sat- 
urday, in  a  private  room,  with  a  friend.  After  the  soup,  we 
had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  very  best  beefsteak  I 
ever  ate  in  my  life.  By  the  shade  of  Heliogabalus  !  as  I 
write  about  it  now,  a  week  after  having  eaten  it,  the  rich, 
sweet,  juicy  taste  comes  smacking  on  my  lips  again  ;  and  I 
feel  something  of  the  exquisite  sensation  I  then  had.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  delight  which  the  eating  of  that  piece  of 
meat  caused  me.  G.  and  I  had  quarreled  about  the  soup, 
but  when  we  began  on  the  steak,  we  looked  at  each  other 
and  loved  each  other.  We  did  not  speak — our  hearts  were 
too  full  for  that ;  but  we  took  a  bit,  laid  down  our  forks,  and 
understood  each  other.  There  were  no  two  individuals  on 
this  earth — no  two  lovers  billing  in  the  shade — more 
supremely  happy  than  we.  As  you  may  fancy,  we  did  not 
leave  a  single  morsel  of  the  steak  ;  but  when  it  was  done, 
we  put  bits  of  bread  into  the  silver  dish,  and  wistfully 
sopped  up  the  gravy.  I  fear  I  shall  never  taste  anything  so 
good  again." 

CXXXV.— Sunday,  July  4.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persona. 

Soup  a  la  Minute. 
Baked  Trout. 
Broiled  Chickens.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Lima  Beans.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Veal. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Ice  Cream.     Raspberries.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Fruit-bowl — Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries. 
To  Make  Soup  a  la  Minute. — Cut  four  ounces  of  fat  salt  pork 
in  dice,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  ;  stir,  and  when  it  is  turning 
rather  brown,  add  one  onion,  chopped,  and  half  a  middling-sized  car- 
rot, sliced ;  stir,  and,  when  they  are  partly  fried,  add  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef,  cut  in  small  dice ;  stir,  and  fry  five  minutes.    Then  pour  in  it  about 
three  pints  of  boiling  water ;  salt  and  pepper ;  boil  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.    It  may  be  used  as  made,  or  it  can  be  strained,  and 
the  beef  used  as  an  entree  with  Robert  Sauce. 

To  make  the  sauce— Put  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  set  it' 
on  a  moderate  fire  ;  when  melted,  sprinkle  in  it  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  stirring  the  while;  when  of  a  brownish  color,  add  three  small  on- 
ions, chopped  fine  ;  salt  and  pepper ;  stir  and  leave  on  the  fire  till  the 
whole  is  turned  brown;  then  add  a  glass  of  broth,  boil  half  an  hour, 
and  strain.  Mix  well  in  a  cup  one  teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  one  of  sugar, 
and  one  of  mustard ;  mix  these  with  the  sauce,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  used, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Opinion  of  a  Red-Hot  Republican. 

It  strikes  the  writer  that  the  familiar  quotation, 

"  The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he," 

is  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  a  fit  of  desperation,  they  have  swal- 
lowed a  pill  coated  with  sugar.  As  in  the  case  of  Greeley, 
they  have  adopted  a  standard-bearer  who  in  no  sense  repre- 
sents the  principles  of  the  party.  They  profess  enthusiasm, 
but  is  it  really  enthusiasm  of  the  heart?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  man  whom  their  bullets  came  within  three  inches  of 
killing  has  suddenly  become  the  idol  of  their  bosoms?  or 
that  they  have  forgotten  who  hung  Mrs.  Surratt?  No  one 
believes  it.  If  they  say  so,  in  plain  English  they  lie  !  The 
man  whom  we  have  cursed  and  hated,  called  and  believed 
a  murderer,  and  endeavored  to  kill,  is  never  so  readily  for- 
given. A  true-blue  Union  soldier,  representing  the  copper- 
heads of  the  North,  and  the  much-more-to-be-respected  ex- 
rebels  of  the  South,  is  a  strange  anomaly,  and  attributable 
to  a  far  different  cause  from  conversion.  The  spoils,  my 
boy,  the  spoils  !  They  have  swallowed  the  pill  for  the  sake 
of  the  spoils.  Republicans  must  not  be  deluded  or  go  to 
sleep.  There  is  real  danger  ahead.  The  light  is  bona-fuie, 
but  it  does  not  indicate  the  shoals  or  the  rocks  in  the  harbor. 
Hancock  is  a  representative  soldier,  but  not  a  representative 
Democrat.  As  such,  he  is  a  simple  will-o'-the-wisp.  They 
nominated  the  standard  Republican,  Greeley  ;  they  would 
nominate  any  one  who  would  bring  them  nearer  to  success. 
Once  in  power,  what  then?  The  figure-head,  representing 
power,  will  be  there,  but  the  real  energy  will  be  behind  the 
throne.  And  what  will  that  energy  consist  of?  The  "  Solid 
South,"  the  poisonous  copperheads  of  the  North — every  ele- 
ment which  has  been  seeking  to  ruin  the  country  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Down  come  your  pillars,  away  go 
your  bulwarks.  Three  years  of  civil  war  perpetuated  the 
Union.  Seventeen  years  more  of  trouble,  and  faithful 
watching  and  working,  reestablished  our  credit,  and  restored1 
what  the  Democracy  had  destroyed.  Business  is  really  re- 
viving, and  prosperity  is  ahead.  We  are  prouder  than  ever 
of  our  Government — and  have  good  reason  to  be.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  this  restoration, 
and  it  must  not  yet  go  out  of  power.  We  can  afford  to 
take  no  risks  or  make  no  experiments  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
we  do  not  propose  to.  Republicans  have  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman  at  their  head,  a  true  representative.  Democrats 
have  a  soldier,  a  gilded  figure-head,  but  no  ?-epresentaiive. 
We  mustjigkt  and  win.  A  VETERAN. 

The  Chinese  Commission. 

The  Commission  to  China,  which  has  for  its  presumed 
object  the  modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  is  now  well 
on  its  way  to  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Its  mission  was  called 
forth  in  response  to  the  demand  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
from  California  alone,  and  not  from  the  Eastern  States, 
has  the  cry  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  arisen.  Doubtless 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
select  men  who  in  their  judgment  were  best  suited  to  the 
task  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  undoubted  aptitude  the 
Chinese  statesmen  possess  for  diplomacy,  it  seems  to  us  that 
men  whose  lives^  have  been  spent  in  statecraft,  and  who  have 
received  their  lessons  in  the  schools  of  the  old  world  whilst 
serving  the  republic,  would  have  been  far  better  fitted  for 
the  task  of  coping  with  the  subtle  artifices  and  subterfuges 
that  are  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Peking  than  the  gentlemen 
forming  this  commission.  Again,  it  surely  must  have  been 
known  at  Washington  that  the  Vice-Consul  at  Tientsin,  who 
is  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission,  is  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  pay  of  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  as  a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  on  foreign 
affairs  in  general.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  the 
fact  is  due  to  the  unwise  policy  pursued  by  our  Government 
in  not  fostering  or  appropriating  funds  for  the  training  of 
interpreters  in  China,  as  was  forcibly  urged  upon  them  years 
ago  by  Dr.  S.  Wejls  Williams  in  his  reports.  We  are  the 
only  treaty  nation,  excepting  Peru,  that  does  not  count  any 
interpreter  among  its  mission  at  Peking,  being  dependent 
upon  the  American  missionaries  residing  there  for  their 
linguistical  attainments.  And  now  to  touch  upon  the  work 
the  mission  has  to  accomplish.  A  direct  invitation  was  held 
forth  to  the  Chinese  by  the  people  of  California  to  come  to 
their  State,  gainsay  it  who  will — the  newspapers  of  the  day 
remain  as  proof.  Burlingame  was  feted  and  interviewed  in 
San  Francisco  to  his  heart's  content.  When  he  forwarded 
his  dispatches  to  Peking,  he  spoke  of  the  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try lying  idle  for  want  of  labor.  He  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  his  employers  the  fact  that  that  labor  could  be 
found  among  the  millions  of  the  southern  provinces.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  his  visions  would  be  caught  hold  of 
by  the  imaginative  Cantonese,  who,  unlike  their  northern 
brethren,  will  migrate  to  any  place,  if  there  be  a  chance  of 
making  a  dollar.  The  cabinet  at  Peking,  actuated  as  it  is 
by  the  advice  of  foreigners,  who  look  upon  this  Chinese 
question  in  a  calm,  cool,  and  deliberate  manner,  will  no 
doubt  treat  the  commission  with  every  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion ;  but  will,  beneath  the  mask  of  politeness,  assume  a 
barrier  of  coldness  and  placidity  that  even  the  genius  of  two 
lawyers  and  a  philosopher  can  hardly  hope  to  penetrate. 
They  are  well  advised  as  to  the  treatment  their  nationals 
have  been  subjected  to  in  California,  of  the  obnoxious  laws 
passed  against  them,  and  the  countless  indignities  they  are 
exposed  to.  All  these  points  make  it  almost  certain  that 
no  result  such  as  is  anticipated  will  be  attained  by  the  com- 
mission. H.  D.  W. 


The  New  York  Wo?'ld  says  :  If  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  not  done  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  them  as 
a  party  in  power,  the  Republicans  have  done  no  more  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  them  as  a  party  in  opposition. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  a  Presidential  year  neither  party  dares 
"  put  up  a  head  to  be  shot  at."  The  leaders  of  the  two  great 
political  hosts  behave  as  the  two  jealous  British  command- 
ers did  before  Walcheren,  when — 

"  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Stood  looking  at  Sir  Richard  Strahan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  looking  at  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    YOKOHAMA    DECAPITATION. 


For  weeks  it  had  been  town  talk.  Any  one  who  had  not 
been  to  see  the  decapitation  act  had  deliberately  missed  one 
of  the  sensations  of"  the  hour.  Ladies  had  been  carried 
fainting  from  the  horrible  realism  of  the  scene,  and  the  very 
air  seemed  freighted  with  the  scent  of  gore.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  proposed,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  merry  tiffin 
party  one  afternoon,  that  we  should  all  adjourn  to  the  little 
show  street  over  in  Jap  town,  it  really  seemed  a  very  ghastly 
way  of  assisting  at  the  digestion  of  a  most  delightful  meal. 
But  it  was  decreed  that  we  must  go,  for  there  were  porten- 
tous clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  jinrikisha 
men  assured  us  that  the  juggler  could  only  perform,  his  trick 
in  fair  weather.  They  are  dexterous  fellows,  these  jugglers 
of  the  east,  all  the  way  from  Japan  to  Hindostan,  and  the 
decapitator  was  reputed  to  be  a  particularly  excellent  one. 
The  district  over  the  bridge,  in  the  native  town  where  all  the 
theatres,  the  menageries,  the  tumblers,  and  the  tricksters 
are  found,  is  dirty,  noisome,  and  narrow,  and  abounds  with 
population  to  an  incredible  extent.  When,  therefore,  our 
long  line  of  jinrlkishas  drew  up  at  the  door  of  our  place  of 
destination  we  were  the  centre  of  a  most  admiring  rabble, 
for  the  news  soon  passed  along  the  line  that  the  head  man 
had  paid  two  cents  apiece  admission  for  ten  of  us.  The 
price  had  been  only  one  cent,  but,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
run,  the  manager  had  grown  saucy,  and  had  raised  it  to  the 
extravagant  price  mentioned.  After  the  kinsatsu  had  been 
carefully  counted,  a  dirty  hemp  curtain,  which  formed  the 
door,  was  raised,  and  we  passed  in,  discreetly  distributed, 
like  a  stage  army.  A  small,  inclined  platform,  not  ten  feet 
square,  was  the  sole  accommodation  offered.  Those  in  front 
might  lean  on  the  single  light  rail  which  barred  them  from 
the  scene  of  action  ;  but  a  lot  of  Japs  had  forestalled  us,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  see  the  trick  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
yards.  There  were  no  dreadful  implements  visible.  In 
fact,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  rude  deal  table  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor,  set  cornenvise  ;  a  coarse,  dark  table-cover 
was  thrown  loosely  upon  it,  but  not  spread.  A  jolly  old  fel- 
low in  the  foreground  rattled  a  pair  of  sticks  like  castanets, 
and  appeared  to  be  giving  a  vivid  and  most  harrowing  de- 
scription of  the  performance  in  the  most  approved  Japanese. 
He  filled  the  part  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  There 
was  a  tiny  stage  in  the  background,  certainly  not  more  than 
six  feet  wide,  with  a  row  of  little  foot-lights,  like  the  wax 
candles  on  a  Christmas  tree  ;  and  the  orthodox  dark-green 
curtain  in  miniature,  like  everything  else.  At  a  certain  click 
of  the  sticks  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  little  scene  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  had  anything  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  It  might  have  been  a 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  in  little,  or  Broadway  on  a  gala  night 
or  any  place  else  that  is  civilized  and  brilliant  and  non- 
Japanese.  Out  of  the  wings  there  stepped  forth  from  oppo- 
side  sides  a  man  and  a  woman.  His  hair  was  cut  short  in 
foreign  style,  but  he  still  retained  the  flowing  Japanese  dress 
which  .sets  off  their  long,  profound  salutes  with  so  much  dig- 
nity and  grace.  The  woman  was  a  little,  round-nosed,  dish- 
faced  creature,  essentially  of  the  plebeian  type.  A  deter- 
mined effort  to  look  tragic  was  plainly  written  on  her  chubby 
face,  and  there  was  fell  intent  upon  the  juggler's  face,  as  they 
both  solemnly  bowed  to  the  audience,  with  a  manner  of  deep 
and  indescribable  gloom.  He  made  a  few  passes  above  her, 
then  muffled  her  head  in  a  white  cloth,  and  she  was  led  off, 
to  reappear  a  second  later  through  a  side  curtain.  She 
stood  beside  the  table,  and  waited  with  bowed  head  for  the 
stroke.  The  juggler  drew  his  sword.  It  was  like  the  second 
sword  of  the  Samurai,  long,  keen,  and  shining,  such  as  they 
laid  about  them  in  battle,  when  they  took  both  hands  to  the 
work,  and  mowed  down  their  foes  like  grain-heads.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  dangerous-looking  about  a  Japanese 
sword.  It  has  a  vindictive  little  curve,  and  the  thick 
blade  tapers  so  suddenly  to  a  keen  edge  that  it  has  an 
ugly  look  of  strength.  With  peculiar  grace  he  swung  it 
aloft  three  times,  and  let  it  fall  with  such  swift  suddenness 
upon  her  waiting  neck  that  a  shudder  of  horror  passed  over 
ever)'  one  in  the  room.  The  woman  fell,  with  indescribable 
quickness,  upon  precisely  the  right  spot,  and  lay  there  with 
outstretched  arms,  a  bloodless,  headless  corpse.  It  was,  in- 
deed, as  it  had  been  described,  horribly  real.  With  the 
usual  amount  of  formal  flummery  he  lifted  the  still  bandaged 
head  from  the  floor,  and  set  it  on  the  table.  Presently  he 
uncovered,  and  behold  the  flaccid  features  of  the  little  vic- 
tim, with  her  smooth  eyelids  shut,  and  a  really  ghastly  look 
in  her  face.  Her  pale  lips  moved  feebly,  her  oblique  eyes 
opened  slowly,  and,  in  a  queer  little,  high-pitched  voice,  she 
sang  what  might  have  been  the  following  : 

"  Mbge  noge  ama  kara 
Igin  san  no  mi  re  ba 

Shokohoi,  Shokohoi,  Anone," 

giving  to  the  final  vowel  that  peculiar  short  grunt  which  is 
the  height  of  vocal  culture  in  that  funny  little  country,  where 
everything  is  upside  down,  or  wrong  side  to,  and  all  the 
songs  end  on  fifths.  This  was  all  very  soul-harrowing  and 
blood-curdling,  and  the  real  nearness  of  the  performance 
made  it  a  marvel  of  juggling  skill;  but,  as  it  chanced,  we  Wd 
one  and  all  hit  upon  the  mystery  of  the  trick,  and  we 
stayed  through  another  performance,  in  order  that  we  might 
get  a  front  seat— that  is,  hang  over  the  rail— and  prove 
ourselves  right.  Two  cents  apiece  again — and  yet  they  talk 
about  financial  distress  in  a  country  where  one  may  see  all 
this  for  two  cents,  or  a  half-cent  if  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  Japanese.  With  one  accord  we  all  bent  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  upon  the  old  table,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a 
mirror,  so  deftly  inserted  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
detect  it.  It  was  put  in  crosswise,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
leg  which  was  near  us  served  for  an  opposite  leg.  The 
young  woman's  head,  as  she  fell,  went  behind  the  mirror,  and 
her  outstretched  arm,  reflected,  appeared  like  another  arm, 
for  the  angles  were  arranged  with  a  wonderful  nicety.  The 
old  man  at  first  viewed  our  investigations  with  some  alarm, 
I  but  when  he  found  that  we  had  actually  penetrated  the  mys- 
tery, he  was  seized  with  convulsive  laughter.  Your  Japanese 
can  not  resist  a  joke.  He  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled,  to  the 
horror  and  indignation  of  the  Japanese  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  still  regarded  the  entire  performance  with  un- 
feigned awe.  The  laugh  became  contagious  ;  what  before 
had  been  exceedingly  solemn  became  now  immensely  funny. 


The  more  tragic  the  juggler  became,  the.  more  irresistibly 
the  mirth  bubbled  up.  It  affected  even  him,  finally,  and,  un- 
able to  control  his  risibles,  he  deliberately  took  a  good  laugh 
as  he  bent  to  lift  the  head,  and  did  not  regain  complete  con- 
trol of  himself  until  he  finally  withdrew  with  the  recon- 
structed young  person  who  half-hourly  submitted  to  such  a 
terrible  ordeal.  No  doubt  it  was  very  funny  to  him  to  real- 
ize that  he  had  stricken  terror  to  the  souls  of  so  many,  with 
such  simple  accessories  and  only  an  unusual  grace  and  skill 
in  his  art  to  produce  his  effects.  After  all,  we  did  not  come 
away  wholly  satisfied,  for  with  the  Japanese  girl's  body  lying 
prone  upon  the  floor,  face  downward,  how  did  he  get  her  up 
on  the  table,  and  execute  that  extraordinary,  bit  of  vocal 
gymnastics?  Some  contended  that  there  were  two  girls 
marvelously  like  each  other — something  not  at  all  difficult 
to  find  in  Japan.  Others  maintained  that  there  were  two 
women,  of  course,  but  that  no  likeness  was  necessary.  One 
muffled  woman  was  simply  changed  for  another  muffled 
woman  in  the  brief  interval  of  time  occupied  in  passing  from 
the  stage  to  the  table  through  the  side  curtains.  In  that  case, 
how  did  the  first  woman  get  under  the  table?  Trap-doors 
are  not  easy  to  find  in  Japan,  and  the  floor  in  this  peculiar 
booth  was  very  like  a  ground  floor.  It  is  customary  to  go  to 
the  head  jinrikisha  man  for  all  necessary  information  ;  but 
he  could  not  explain  this.     Can  you?  Betsy  B. 


The  Weather  in  Conversation. 


I  find  in  one  of  Coleridge's  little  notes  to  a  friend  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  "I  like  to  catch  myself  doing  that  which 
involves  any  identity  of  the  human  race.  Hence  I  like  to 
talk  of  the  weather,  and  in  the  fall,  never  omit  observing : 
'  How  short  the  days  grow  !  How  the  days  shorten  ! '  "  It 
cheered  me  to  learn  that  a  man  of  such  vast  conversational 
powers  enjoyed  speaking  of  the  weather.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  weather  were  intended  par  excellence  for  discussion. 
On  meeting  friends  we  are  ill  at  ease  until  we  have  men- 
tioned the  pleasant  day  and  the  promise  of  a  lovely  spring. 
Jones  falls  in  with  Brown,  under  circumstances  rendering 
some  conversation  absolutely  necessary;  he  has  forgotten 
whether  Brown  is  married  or  not,  therefore  he  can  not  inquire 
after  his  family ;  and  so,  in  despair,  he  says  :  "  Rather  a  foggy 
day,  isn't  it?"  The  plunge  is  taken,  and  their  talk  flows  on 
smoothly 'thereafter.  For  the  foggy  day  may  suggest  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  near  the  ocean,  the  advantages  of  living 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  country ;  or  that  fortunate  remark  of  Jones  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  comments  on  London  fogs,  the  English  elections, 
the  new  Parliament  and  the  expulsion  of  Bradlaugh  there- 
from. In  that  simple  remark,  "  Rather  a  foggy  day,"  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  conversational  potentialities. 
Melibceus  calls  upon  Amaryllis.  He  intends  to  speak  of  his 
love,  but  he  can  not  roar  it  out  as  soon  as  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  her  blushing  face.  "Delightful  weather,"  he  says. 
She  is  charmed  that  he  thinks  so,  and  advances  some  opin- 
ions of  her  own  in  regard  to  atmospheric  phenomena.  It  is 
an  easy  transition  from  this  subject  to  moonlight  evenings, 
and  from  moonlight  evenings  to  anything  that  is  sentimental. 
I  am  not  surprised,  then,  that  Coleridge  commends  weather 
talk,  and  his  encouraging  words  should  silence  all  would-be 
philosophers  who  jeer  at  it.  There  are  many  of  them,  and 
they  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  people  squirm  under  an  ap- 
plication of  the  weather  as  if  they  were  being  tortured. 
Some,  with  oily  tongues,  glide  away  from  the  subject;  or, 
rather,  in  their  presence  no  one  notices  its  absence ;  it  serves 
no  purpose  in  such  a  company,  for  there  are  no  gaps  to  be 
filled.  Other  people  sit  glum  and  silent  when  they  are  re- 
duced to  extremities,  and  the  weather  is  the  only  topic  that 
presents  itself.  Every  allusion  to  this  they  steadfastly  frown 
down,  but  their  consistency  makes  them  awkward  and  ridic- 
ulous. They  claim  Doctor  Johnson  as  one  of  their  party. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  "if  any  one  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances told  him  it  was  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  windy  or  calm, 
he  would  stop  them  by  saying:  'Poh!  poh !  you  are  telling 
us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can 
be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear  with  patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  el- 
ementary changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as 
they  are  never  secrets.'"  But  this  autocrat  acknowledged  his 
fault  later  in  life,  saying,  in  a  note  to  Doctor  Burney :  "I  am 
now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  last  content  to  talk,  of  the 
weather.  Pride  must  have  a  fall."  It  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  Doctor  Johnson  allowed  himself  only  four  or  five  months 
in  which  to  repair  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  those  who 
enjoy  talking  of  the  weather.  But  this  should  serve  as  ales- 
son  and  a  warning  to  all  who  adopt  the  principles  of  his  early 
life.  Let  them  refrain  from  ridiculing  weather  conversation, 
or  take  care  lest  their  pride,  too,  have  a  fall. 
Oakland.  M.  D.  W. 

GARFIELD    VS.    PINAFORE. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  and  not  very  tall, 

I  served  a  time  on  the  "raging  canawl." 

I  was  kept  as  busy  as  a  shuttle  in  a  loom 

A-scrubbing  off  the  deck  with  a  big  corn  broom. 

I  scrubbed  off  the  deck  so  careful-ee, 

I'll  soon  be  the  ruler  of  this  great  countree. 


WHY    THE    BOOT    MUST    GO. 


An  Opinion  of  the  "Times." 


From  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  we  have  the  American  Art 
Review  for  June.  The  number  is  an  attractive  one,  contain- 
ing seven  articles,  exclusive  of  the  departments,  and  five  full- 
page  engravings.  Of  the  minor  illustrations  of  the  number 
before  us,  there  is  a  fine  reproduction  in  black  and  white  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Parton's  "Buttonball  Tree  on  the  Housatonic." 
Of  the  full-page  illustrations,  F.  L.  Meyers's  etching,  after 
Karl  Hoff's  "  In  the  House  of  Mourning,"  is  perhaps  the 
best  calculated  to  catch  the  popular  eye.  The  same  pub- 
lishers send  us  Essays  and  Literary  Notes,  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, reprinted  by  the  Putnams,  chiefly  from  the  poet's 
New  York  Tribune  papers.  The  work  therein  is  of  a  sketchy 
character,  but  is  good  reading.  We  have  to  thank  the  same 
firm,  also,  for  two  of  the  latest  "  Knickerbocker  Novels  " — 
Uncle  JacJSs  Adve?itures  and  a  Stranded  Ship. 

An  old  lady  with  several  unmarried  daughters  feeds  them 
on  fish  diet,  because  it  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  phos- 
phorus is  the  essential  thing  in  making  matches. 

In  concluding  an  article  on  the  corn  crop  an  Alabama  edi- 
tor remarked :  "  We  have  on  exhibition  in  our  sanctum  a 
magnificent  pair  of  ears." 


The  obstinate  survival  of  the  human  boot  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  amazement  to  the  student  of  social  customs.  At 
the  present  moment,  while  the  thermometer  is  among  the 
nineties,  and  Manitoba  is  sending  hot  waves  in  all  direc- 
tions, thousands  of  comparatively  intelligent  men  are  wear- 
ing boots  that  heat  their  feet  and  legs  cruelly  and  unneces- 
sarily. They  wear  boots  merely  because  previous  generations 
of  men,  living  under  peculiar  conditions,  found  boots  useful. 
This  is  the  dullest  and  most  inexcusable  kind  of  conserva- 
tism. The  boot  was  originally  an  outside  article  of  dress. 
In  earlier  days  Europe  was  terribly  muddy,  and  trousers  and 
stockings  were  costly.  The  male  European,  therefore,  wore 
boots  with  enormously  long  legs.  By  this  means  he  protected 
his  lower  garments  from  mud,  and  kept  his  feet  comparatively 
dry.  With  the  progress  of  civilization  the  mud  of  Europe 
dried  up.  Weather  bureaus  were  established  which  contin- 
ually prophesied  areas  of  rain  and  frequent  local  showers. 
Of  course,  these  never  made  their  appearance,  and  one 
necessary  ingredient  of  mud  was  therefore  wanting.  Street 
pavements  became  common,  and  street-sweepers  occasionally 
swept  them  clean.  In  these  circumstances  boots  ceased  to 
be  either  necessary  or  useful,  but  the  conservative  European 
mind  was  unable  to  abandon  them.  Instead,  however,  of 
continuing  to  wear  boots  outside  of  their  trousers,  the  Euro- 
peans drew  their  trousers  over  their  boot-legs.  This  was  an 
open  confession  that  boots  were  useless,  and  that  all  the 
wants  of  the  human  foot  could  be  met  by  shoes.  The  boot- 
leg survived  merely  because  of  the  stupid  conservatism  of  its 
wearers,  and  should  the  climate  of  Europe  ever  become  so 
hot  that  overcoats  would  lose  their  reason  for  being,  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  respectable  conservative  wearing  his 
overcoat  under  his  shirt.  In  the  civilized  parts  of  this  coun- 
try the  boot  is  worn  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  worn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  far  West,  where  rattle- 
snakes abound,  the  boot  fulfills  its  normal  purpose,  and  is 
worn  outside  of  the  trousers.  Elsewhere,  however,  it  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  human  folly,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  its  existence.  There  are  certain  classes 
which  have  an  immoral  interest  in  preserving  the  popularity 
of  boots.  The  shoemaker  always  prefers  to  make  a  boot 
rather  than  a  shoe,  because  it  takes  more  leather,  and  hence 
a  higher  price  can  be  charged  for  it.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  leather  used  in  manufacturing  a  boot-leg  will  be 
of  no  possible  use  to  the  purchaser,  but  what  does  he  care 
for  that,  provided  he  can  make  out  a  bill  for  a  pair  of  boots  ? 
Then  the  doctors  are  advocates  of  boot-wearing.  They 
know  that  the  practice  of  casing  the  legs  and  feet  with  air- 
tight leather  in  hot  weather  is  an  excellent  plan  for  over- 
heating the  blood  and  inducing  sun-stroke  and  other  diseases. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  unprincipled  doctors, 
anxious  only  to  gain  patients,  earnestly  advise  everybody  to 
wear  boots,  and  that  more  conscientious  doctors  scrupulously 
avoid  saying  anything  that  might  cast  suspicion  upon  boots. 
Finally,  there  are  the  temperance  lecturers,  who  know  that 
boot-legs  afford  a  refuge  for  the  imaginary  snakes  of  deliri- 
ous drunkards,  and  who  encourage  the  wearing  of  boots  in 
the  hope  that  drunkards  may  thereby  be  terrified  into  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  In  fact,  boots  are  among  the 
most  efficient  aids  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  were  our 
drunkards  to  universally  wear  shoes,  they  would  never  be 
driven  to  temporary  reformation  by  the  visit  of  alcoholic 
reptiles.  In  the  Western  States  there  lingers,  according  to 
the  local  press,  a  curious  custom,  which  involves  the  wearing 
of  boots  by  fathers  of  marriageable  girls.  It  appears  that 
when  a  young  man  visits  a  young  woman  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  making  her  his  wife,  the  girl's  father  rushes 
upon  him,  and  with  his  right  boot  urges  him  to  fight.  This 
is  doubtless  a  survival  of  a  custom  still  prevailing  among 
certain  barbarous  tribes,  in  accordance  with  which  a  lover  is 
expected  to  kidnap  his  intended  wife,  and  her  father  is  ex- 
pected to  pursue  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  chastise  him. 
However  this  may  be,  no  one  can  read  the  Western  news- 
papers without  meeting  constant  allusions  to  the  wrathful 
parental  boot  and  the  flying  lover.  The  existence  of  this  re- 
markable custom  necessarily  requires  that  fathers  of  mar- 
riageable girls  should  wear  boots.  That  young  men  should 
wear  them  by  no  means  follows,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
were  Western  lovers  to  wear  only  light  shoes,  their  chances 
of  escaping  the  pursuit  of  the  boot-clad  father  would  be  ma- 
terially increased.  Woman  long  since  emancipated  herself 
from  boots.  It  is  true  that  she  wears  a  variety  of  shoe  to 
which  she  unwarrantably  gives  the  name  of  boot,  but  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  gross  and  brutal  boot  of  man. 
Of  late  years  sensible  men  have  not  disdained  to  imitate  the 
female  buttoned  boot,  and  have  found  that  in  all  respects  it 
answers  its  purpose.  It  covers  the  foot  and  ankle,  and 
affords  ample  protection  against  the  cold.  All  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  would  revolt  at  the  thought  of  incasing  our 
women  in  the  masculine  boot,  and  we  lqok  with  horror  on 
occasional  strong-minded  women  who  venture  on  winter 
days  to  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots.  This  fact  ought  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  to  the  indefensible  nature  of  their 
own  boots,  and  they  should  pull  off  the  leather  boots  from 
their  own  legs  before  venturing  to  pull  off  the  rubber  boots 
of  their  strong-minded  sisters.  It  has  been  maintained  with 
much  plausibility  that  the  black  silk  hat  is  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  human  idiocy.  This  is  probably  true,  for  the 
black  hat  has  not  the  excuse  of  ever  having  been  useful  or 
justifiable.  While  in  behalf  of  the  boot  it  can  be  urged  that 
it  once  had  its  uses,  its  retention  in  civilized  communities  is 
at  least  as  preposterous  as  the  continued  wearing  of  the 
black  hat,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  both  will  be  dis- 
carded, except  by  professional  idiots  and  tramps  lost  to  all 
self-respect. 

Adolphus,  you  are  wrong.  It  was  a  goose,  not  aJoon,  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs.  Although  the  loon  sometimes  lays  an 
egg  with  a  double  yolk,  they  never  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce doubloons  from  one  egg.  There  is  a  Brazilian  bird, 
however,  noted  for  its  large  bill,  that  lays  an  egg  from  which 
toucan  be  produced  by  process  of  incubation. 


Fashion  note  in  Detroit : 
pins  brings  on  neuralgia." 


1  Picking  your  teeth  with  ha 
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PINE   NUTMEGS  AND    BASS-WOOD   HAMS. 


A  Lecture  Illustrated  after  Designs  by  the  Author. 


Pride  for  one's  country  is  one  of  the  commonest  weak- 
nesses of  the  human  heart ;  and  where  can  a  man  be  met 
who  does  not  glory  in  the  fact  that  he  was  born  exactly  where 
he  was,  and  inwardly  despise  everybody  born  anywhere  else? 
State  pride  is  the  crowning-  weakness  of  an  American,  and 
this  feeling  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  known 
people  to  boast  of  having  been  born  in  Missouri.  I  had  the 
excellent  fortune  to  first  see  the  light  of  day  in  Connecticut; 
which,  combined  with  the  reflection  that  the  rapidity  of  trav- 
eling facilities  thirty-three  years  ago  enabled  me  to  escape 
coming  injo  existence  in  Rhode  Island,  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pride  and  self-congratulation.  These  crude  recol- 
lections of  old  Connecticut,  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  dear  to  every  reader  of  the  Argonaut — 
who  has  expended  ten  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  paper.  My 
first  recollection  of  the  country  and  its  people  was  a  row 
with  my  honest  ancestors.  My  father  looked  upon  me  in  the 
light  of  a  growing  nuisance,  and  time  fully  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  his  surmises.  That  the  family  might  be  spared 
the  humiliation  and  inconvenience  of  bringing  me  up,  I  was 
apprenticed  to  a  farmer  for  one  year.  I  was  not  foisted  upon 
the  agriculturalist  as  one  would  effect  the  sale  of  an  incorri- 
gible horse — with  his  faults  kept  carefully  in  the  background. 
On  the  contrary,  my  candid  and  truthful  sire  threw  my  fail- 
ings, weaknesses,  and  vices  to  the  fore,  as  if  he  was  letting 
■me  out  to  the  devil,  instead  of  turning  me  over  to  a  staid  and 
respectable  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a  country  noted  more  for  the 
steady  habits  of  its  inhabitants  than  the  size  of  its  corn  crop. 
I  still  call  to  mind  the  dialogue : 

"Can  he  work  steady?" 

"Can  do  nothing  but  fish." 

"  Early  riser?"  fc 

"  Would  never  get  up  at  all  if  he  didn't  feel  hungry." 

"Truthful?" 

"  I  never  caught  him  in  a  lie.  He  lies  faster  than  I  can 
follow  him  up." 

Somewhat  to  my  astonishment,  the  farmer  accepted  me 
bodily.  And  it  was  with  him  that  I  learned  what  I  know 
about  the  agricultural,  educational,  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  thrifty,  industrious  man, 
with  a  large  family,  and  earned  a  good  living  raising  corn 
and  manufacturing  pine  nutmegs  and  bass-wood  hams.  It 
was  with  him  that  I  learned  my  trade.  He  made  me  begin 
.  at  the  rudiments,  and  initiated  me  step  by  step  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  craft.  I  was  roused  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  milking  a  dozen  or  two  of  cows,  was  asked 
to  shoulder  an  axe  and  follow  the  farmer  to  the  forest,  the 
old  farmer  walking  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  so  that 
the  snakes  which  he  disturbed,  just  about  realized  that  there 
was  an  occasion  for  a  row  by  the  time  I  neared  them.  When 
we  reached  the  bass-wood  trees,  he  would  remark  : 

"  This  is  the  sort  of  wood  for  hams — soft,  easy  to  work, 
and  a  clear  grain." 

Here  I  learned  to  fell  trees  and  dodge  them  when  they 
crashed  to  the  ground,  and  soon  became  such  an  expert  with 
the  axe  that  I  ceased  altogether  to  chop  my  toes  off.  This 
fact  increased  my  enthusiasm.  The  forest  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  house,  and  the  logs  were  drawn  home  by  a 
yoke  of  plodding  oxen.  It  generally  required  two  days  for 
the  transit  of  the  logs,  and  when  they  reached  the  old  farm 
we  had  the  raw  material  for  our  hams. 

The  following  illustrations  will  enable  the  reader  to  gather 
some   idea    of   the    rise 
A 
w    --cured 
ham 
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i.  The  virgin  tree. 

2.  Log — second  progression. 

3.  Wood-pile — end  view. 

4.  The  fourth  progression. 

5.  Ham  in  the  rough. 

6.  Complete  ham,  ready  for  Western  market. 

The  wood  was  cut  into  blocks  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  the  old  farmer — who  was  something  of  a  draughtsman 
— marked  the  outlines  of  the  ham.  I  soon  began  to  throw 
considerable  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  and  there  was  hardly 
an  hour  in  the  day  that  I  was  not  shaping  the  graceful  pro- 
portions of  a  ham  for  the  Western  market.  The  whole  fam- 
ily worked  at  the  sculpturing  of  the  home  productions,  and 
I  call  to  mind  now  how,  as  the  honest  old  farmer  read  the 
family  prayers  in  a  deep,  devotional  voice,  we  sat  about  the 
cheery  hearthstone,  whittling  the  swelling  necks  of  the  hams, 
and  drinking  in  the  inspirations  of  the  gospel,  with  its  wealth 
of  sacred  wisdom  and  comforting  truths  of  revelation. 


After  the  hams  were  reduced  to  the  proper  proportions,  a 
place  was  cut  out,  into  which  a  good-sized  rock  was  inserted. 
This  gave  them  weight.  They  were  then  encased  with  a 
canvas  covering,  which  was  duly  painted  yellow,  and  lettered 
as  follows : 

Prime  Home-Cuked  Hams.    XXX.    Warranted. 

The  word  "warranted"  had  a  dozen  vague  meanings  to  me, 
but  I  finally  settled  upon  the  conclusion  that  it  meant,  "war- 
ranted all  bass-wood."  The  three  X's  on  the  trade-mark 
always  reminded  me  of  the  saw-bucks  through  which  the 
hams  passed  in  their  transitory  stages  from  their  native  for- 
ests to  the  tables  of  their  Western  consumers. 

The  sale  of  these  hams  was  effected  with  peculiar  tact.  A 
genuine  hog-born  ham,  cured  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  invoiced  at  an  astonishingly  low  price,  was  sent  to 
some  Western  house  as  a.  sample,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
which  read  something  as  follows  : 

Newtown,  Conn.,  April  1. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Smith — Gentlemen  :  I  send  you  by  to-day's 
freight  a  sample  of  our*  celebrated  home-cured  hams,  which  I  sell  at 
wholesale  at  zlA  cents  per  pound  cash  on  deliver)',  as  I  am  closing  out 
my  business  preparatory  to  taking  a  trip  to  Europe.  If  the  sample 
gives  satisfaction,  you  can  send  your  order  by  return  mail. 

Yours,  John  Nettleton. 

The  order  craved  came  in  due  form,  and  the  hams  were 
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"  We  blended  mining  with  agriculture." 

consigned.  Of  course,  one  shipment  of  this  kind  was  all  that 
any  mercantile  establishment  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  stand,  while  the  firm  which  was  bitten  always  preferred  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  matter,  and  if  they  got  half 
a  chance  would  palm  the  goods  off"  on  some  other  house. 
Nettleton's  home-cured  hams  soon  achieved  a  national  repu- 
tation without  the  least  advertising  on  his  part,  and  I  natter 
myself  to  this  day  that  the  way  in  which  they  worked  their 
way  into  public  favor  was  due  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  to 
my  patience,  taste,  and  skillful  handiwork  in  the  different 
stages  of  their  manufacture. 

The  nutmegs  were  generally  made  by  him,  and  in  their 
formation  the  three  daughters  of  the  old  man  displayed  won- 
derful aptitude.  After  being  made  they  were  soaked  in 
spiced-water,  and  few  people  west  of  New  England  could 
tell  them  from  the  genuine  article.  All  the  talk  about  wooden 
oats  being  made  in  Connecticut  I  hold  to  be  a  foul  libel 
upon  the  industries  of  the  State.  The  story  that  shoe-pegs 
were  utilized  by  making  both  ends  sharp  has  no  foundation 


Let  no  one  imagine  that   the   farmers  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  manufacture.    Although  he  took  a  vast  deal  of 
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'  We  were  obliged  to  blast  the  corn  out  in  the  fall." 


in  fact.  In  refutation  of  this  slander  I  have  but  to  remark 
that  shoe-pegs  brought  a  higher  price  than  oats  all  over 
Yankee  land  thirty  years  ago.     Need  I  say  more? 


"  Often  by  falling  asleep  alongside  of  a  potato  hill — " 

pride  in  his  hams,  as  did  we  all,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
tribulations  and  active  responsibilities  of  agriculture.  We 
conquered  the  soil  by  sheer  force  of  determination  and  mus- 
cle. It  was  somewhat  rocky — in  fact,  more  rocks  than  soil, 
and  the  rocks  on  top.  We  blended  mining  with  agriculture, 
and  drilled  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  we  planted  our  corn.  I 
held  the  drill,  and  ever)'  time  the  old  sledge-hammer  made 
its  half-circle  in  the  air  I  expected  one  of  my  hands,  or  per- 
chance a  leg,  would  be  smashed  to  pieces.  Of  course  this 
was  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Burleigh  or  Ingersoll 
drills  had  been  introduced,  to  lighten  the  farmer's  labors, 
widen  his  field  of  industry,  and  revolutionize  the  profession 
of  agriculture  in  the  Nutmeg  State.  We  were  obliged  to 
blast  the  corn  out  in  the  fall,  and  when  the  harvest  was 
ripe,  the  dull  boom  of  the  giant-powder  cartridge,  mingled 
with  the  clatter  of  falling  fragments  of  rock,  proclaimed  to 
the  passing  traveler  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  sturdy 
Yankee  farmer.  These  fragments  of  rock  were  carefully 
collected  and  made  into  stone  walls,  the  stone  supply  being 
practically  inexhaustible.  Potatoes  were  often  planted  in 
real  soil,  which  was  found  in  patches  here  and  there  on  the 
rocks.  Potatoes  required  much  care,  and  had  to  be  watched 
as  well  as  corn.  Often  by  falling  asleep  alongside  of  a  po- 
tato-hill I  have  caused  the  loss  of  the  entire  crop,  and  nearly 
thrown  my  employer  into  bankruptcy.  Still  it  was  not  much, 
of  a  task  to  save  the  potato  crop,  if  proper  care  and  vigi- 
lance were  used  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  corn. 
Two  boys  with  shot-guns  could  keep  the  crows  and  potato- 
bugs  from  a  dozen  stalks  of  corn  and  as  many  hills  of  pota- 
toes with  but  little  trouble.  Good,  active  men,  with  reliable 
weapons,  could  do  double  the  work  if  they  were  adepts  at 
wing-shooting.  Dr.  Carver  was  the  man  for  that  country.  I 
was  seldom  allowed  to  guard  a  corn-field,  as  I  never  had  the 
nerve  to  shoot  until  the  crows  had  settled,  and  then  I  brought 
down  more  corn  than  crow.  If  the  farmer  raised  enough 
corn  to  make  a  gallon  of  whisky  he  felt  that  his  labors  had 
not  been  in  vain.  The  farmer  I  lived  with  was  always  happy 
on  account  of  the  annual  crop  failure.  It  gave  him  a  whole- 
some excuse  for  repudiating  his  honest  debts. 

But  I  have  other  recollections  of  the  old  Nutmeg  State, 
which  can  under  no  possible  sort  of  circumstances  be  wholly 
effaced.  Here  I  first  learned  about  girls  and  catfish,  spend- 
ing considerable  time  studying  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
both.  There  was  a  big  pond  not  far  from  the  farm,  a  weird 
old  sheet  of  water,  which  lay  in  the  hollow  of  four  hills.  The 
streams  which  centred  in  it  passed  through  swamps,  where 
they  took  a  color  from  the  red  roots  of  a  tree,  the  name  of 
which  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  only  a  mile  long,  and  half 
as  wide,  yet  to  me  it  was  an  immense  deal  of  water;  and 
when  I  was  unable  to  find  it  on  the  map  of  Connecticut,  I 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  geographies.  In  the  day-time  it 
looked  like  rich  wine,  but  in  the  night  its  silent  surface  was 
as  black  as  ebony,  and  its  reflections  intensified  the  sombre- 
ness  of  the  dark  woods  which  lined  its  shores.  Sometimes 
the  storms  would  stir  the  deposits  of  the  lower  depths,  and 
the  water,  thickening  up  with  a  stronger  red,  would  seem  a 
vast  pool  of  blood.  This  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Bloody 
Pond — an  appellation  which  made  the  spot  particularly  at- 
tractive to  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  After  these  storms 
I  gave  myself  credit  for  considerable  courage  in  visiting  the 


"As  we  sat  on  the  log,  one  pole  was  enough  for  both." 

place  after  sunset.  When  night  crept  over  it,  the  ghastly 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  sky  gathered  on  the  surface,  grotesque, 
distorted,  and  horrible.  At  unexpected  intervals  the  brutal 
croak  of  the  bull-frog  would  insult  the  stillness,  and  its  echoes 
would  incite  the  owl  to  compose  a  melancholy  symphony  to 
the  moon,  not  yet  up.     Occasionally  the  pent-up  vegetable 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


gases  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  would  belch  to  the  surface, 
and  cause  a.  commotion  which  I  always  mistook  for  the  corpse 
of  some  murdered  man  rising  with  important  evidence  for 
the  coroner's  jury.  It  was  not  these  nocturnal  noises  that 
made  the  night  so  savage  and  terrible,  but  the  dreadful  in- 
tervals which  followed  them. 

The  pond  furnished  the  motive  power  for  an  old  mill, 
and  the  miller's  daughter  was  the  motive  power  which 
caused  me  to  take  such  an  interest  in  fishing  excursions.  In 
the  sultry  afternoons  and  the  still  summer  nights  we  angled 
for  catfish.  We  soon  found  a  nook  where  a  log  projected 
out  over  the  rocks,  just  clear  of  the  water.  Above  was  a 
canopy  of  tangled  vines  and  sugar  maples.  By  day  the 
maples  glowed  with  gorgeous  color-harmonies  of  red  and 
gold,  and  in  the  night  the  leaves  clashed  softly  together, 
while  the  forest  behind  us  was  filled  with  the  indistinguish- 
able murmurings  and  breathings  which  seem  to  come  from 
nothing,  and  yet  are  everywhere.  It  was  then  that  the  air 
was  laden  with  the  soul-enslaving  fragrance  of  the  wild 
grapes,  which  hung  in  clusters  above  us,  and  made  us  drunk 
with  a  mental  intoxication.  As  we  sat  on  the  log  one  pole 
was  enough -for  both.  Our  bare  legs — hers  so  white  and 
symmetrical,  mine  so  brown  and  clumsy — hung  partly  im- 
mersed in  the  water  as  a  protection  from  the  mosquitoes. 
Thus  we  sat  for  hours  in  the  subdued  haze  of  the  moonlight. 
I  held  the  pole — and  the  girl.  There  was  no  watch-pocket 
in  those  homespun  trowsers,  hauled  over  a  cotton  shirt,  with 
one  suspender,  and  time  was  not  measured.  Sometimes  a 
fish  would  be  on  the  hook  for  ten  minutes  before  we  would 
discover  it,  and  the  agony  of  the  fish  at  one  end  of  the  pole, 
and  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the  pair  at  the  other,  afforded 
what  might  be  called  a 
strong  contrast.  Often  we 
sat  on  that  log  until  the 
moon  sank  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  frogs  bellowed  their 
"good -night"  to  it.  After 
these  protracted  angling  de- 
lights, I  was  always  warmly 
received  at  home  by  the  par- 
ental slipper. 

One  day  I  was  allowed  to 
take  a  trip  to  New  York  with 
my  uncle.  I  was  so  excited 
at  the  idea  that  I  neglected 
to  bid  the  miller's  daughter 
good-bye;  and  when  I  re- 
turned, two  weeks  later,  I 
strolled  down  to  the  pond  to 
renew  old  associations.  I  saw  the  nook  where  we  had  passed 
so  many  happy  hours,  and  peered  through  the  foliage  to  see 
if  the  girl  was  there.  She  was.  The  hues  of  the  yellow  sun- 
set were  imprisoned  in  her  hair,  and  the  blood-red  waters 
kissed  her  feet  as  before.  Alongside  her,  however,  sat  a 
sandy-haired  boy,  who  drove  cows  for  a  rival  farmer,  and  was 
a  notorious  robber  of  hen-roosts. 

No  more  fish  for  me.  I  didn't  care  a  cent  for  the  girl's 
wanting  somebody  to  angle  with,  but  her  execrable  taste  was 
what  bothered  me.  It  cut  deeper  still  to  reflect  that  this 
youngster  once  whipped  me  in  a  fair  fight. 

******** 
Ten  years  later  I  passed  the  same  spot  on  horseback. 
The  same  dark  and  mysterious  pond  was  there,  for  those  old 
sheets  of  water  in  New  England  are  ever  changeless.  But 
the  old  mill  was  a  mossy  ruin.  The  wheel,  over  which  the 
waters  had  once  danced  and  splashed  so  musically,  had  not 
revolved  for  years,  and  its  mighty  frame-work  was  coated 
with  a  slimy  green.  Pausing  to  contemplate  the  not  unfa- 
miliar picture  of  the  sunlight  fading  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  red  pond,  I  wondered  if  the  big  boss  frog  of  the  place 
would  send  forth  his  bestial  croak  to  the  sun  when  its  under 
edge  dropped  below  the  horizon.  It  was  close  on  to  the 
time,  and  I  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  wait.  As  I  half  ex- 
pected, he  was  there;  and,  as  the  sun  sank  from  sight,  he 
sent  forth  his  hoarse  farewell.  The  same  echoes  as  of  old 
penetrated  the  motionless  woods,  and  the  same  antiquated 
owl  made  melancholy  reply.  Having  completed  his  astro- 
nomical labors,  the  frog  betook  himself  to  bed  with  a  "  ker- 


chug,"  that,  as  he  struck  the  water,  sounded  as  natural  as 
ever.  As  for  his  parting  croak,  I  would  have  recognized  it 
among  a  thousand. 


Sam  Davis. 


A  man  who  had  imbibed  rather  freely  in  the  morning  was 
driving  his  cow  to  pasture,  when  a  fellow  came  along  and 
extolled  the  cow.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  owner,  "everybody is 
praising  that  cow."  "I  wish  I  owned  her,"  said  No.  2.  Just 
then  a  couple  of  toads  jumped  in  front  of  the  cow.  "  Look 
here,"  exclaimed  the  owner,  "if  you'll  eat  those  two  toads 
I'll  give  you  the  cow."  "Will  you?"  said  the  man.  He 
seized  a  toad  and  soon  ate  him  up.  It  was  too  much  for  his 
stomach,  and  he  stopped  to  consider,  while  the  owner  of  the 
cow  began  to  fear  that  he  had  lost  her.  There  was  a  pause, 
when  a  happy  thought  hit  the  toad-eater.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,"  said  the  toad-eater,  "  if  you'll,  eat  the  other 
toad  I'll  let  you  up  on  your  offer."  "Donej"  said  the  owner, 
and  he  gobbled  the  second  toad  in  a  jiffy.  They  were  both 
somewhat  the  worse  for  their  meal,  and  it  is  still  a  disputed 
point  which  came  out  ahead.  If  any  one  can  see  any  appli- 
cation to  certain  political  performances  of  a  recent  date,  we 
shall  make  no  objection.     The  cow  was  feeding  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  describes  Conkling  as  "  a  well-dressed  sneer." 
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Contentment. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  ; 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 


-Tennyson. 


'  Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords." — Malwmet. 

Ruby  wine  is  drunk  by  knaves, 
Sugar  spends  to  fatten  slaves  ; 
Rose  and  vine-leaf  deck  buffoons, 
Thunder-clouds  are  Jove's  festoons  ; 
Drooping  oft  in  wreaths  0f  dread 
Lightning,  matted  round  his  head  ; 
The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats ; 
Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails. 
And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails. 


The    Moss    Knoll. 

And  close  beside  this  aged  thorn 

There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss 

Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colors  there  you  see, 

All  colors  that  were  ever  seen  ; 
A  mossy  network,  too,  is  there, 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 

The  work  had  woven  been ; 
And  cups,  the  darlings  of  the  eye. 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 
Ah  me  !  what  lovely  tints  are  there 

Of  olive-green  and  scarlet  bright, 
In  spikes  and  branches,  and  in  stars, 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white. 
This  heap  of  earth  o'ergrown  with  moss 

Which  by  the  thorn  you  see, 
So  fresh  m  all  its  beauteous  dyes, 
Is  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size, 

As  like  as  like  can  be  ; 
But  never,  never,  anywhere, 
An  infant's  grave  was  half  so  fair, 

—  Wordsworth. 

"  If." 

If,  sitting  with  this  little  worn-out  shoe 
And  scarlet  stocking  lymg  on  my  knee, 

I  knew  the  little  feet  had  pattered  through 

The  pearl-set  gates  that  lie  'twixt  heaven  and  me, 

I  could  be  reconciled  and  happy  too, 

And  look  with  glad  eyes  toward  the  lasper  Sea. 

If,  in  the  morning,  when  the  song  of  birds 
Reminds  me  of  a  music  far  more  sweet, 

I  listen  for  his  pretty,  broken  words, 

And  for  the  music  of  his  dimpled  feet, 

I  could  be  almost  happy,  though  I  heard 
No  answer,  and  but  saw  his  vacant  seat. 

I  could  be  glad,  if,  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  all  its  cares  and  heart-aches  laid  away, 

I  could  look  westward  to  the  hidden  sun, 

And,  with  a  heart  full  of  sweet  yearnings,  say  : 
'  To-night  I'm  nearer  to  my  little  one 
By  just  the  travel  of  a  single  day." 

If  I  could  know  those  little  feet  were  shod 
In  sandals  wrought  of  light  in  better  lands. 

And  that  the  foot-prints  of  a  tender  God 
Ran  side  by  side  with  his,  in  golden  sands, 

I  could  bow  cheerfully  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Since  Benny  was  in  wiser,  safer  hands. 

If  he  were  dead,  I  would  not  sit  to-day 

And  stain  with  tears  the  wee  sock  on  my  knee  ; 

I  would  not  kiss  the  tiny  shoe,  and  say  : 
"  Bring  back  again  my  little  boy  to  me." 

I  would  be  patient,  knowing  'twas  God's  way, 
And  wait  to  meet  him  o'er  death's  silent  sea. 

But  oh  !  to  know  the  feet  once  pure  and  white 
The  haunts  of  vice  have  boldly  ventured  in  ! 

The  hands  that  should  have  battled  for  the  right 
Have  been  wrung  crimson  in  the  clasp  of  sin. 

And  should  he  knock  at  heaven's  gate,  to-night, 
I  fear  my  boy  could  hardly  enter  in. 

— Mrs.  May  Riley  Smith. 


The    New    Craft    in    the    Offingr. 

'Twas  a  beautiful  night  on  a  beautiful  deep, 
And  the  man  at  the  helm  had  just  fallen  asleep, 
And  the  watch  on  the  deck,  with  his  head  on  his  breast, 
Was  beginning  to  dream  that  another's  it  pressed, 
When  the  look-out  aloft  cried  "A  sail  !  ho  !  a  sail !" 
And  the  question  and  answer  went  rattling  like  hail : 
'  A  sail  !  ho!  a  sail !  "    "  Where  away  ?  "   "  No'th-no'th-west !" 
'  Make  her  out  ?  "     "  No,  your  honor  " — the  din  drowned  the  rest. 

There  indeed  is  the  stranger,  the  first  in  these  seas, 
Yet  she  drives  boldly  on,  in  the  teeth  of  the  breeze  ; 
Now  her  bows  to  the  breakers  she  steadily  turns — 
Oh,  how  brightly  the  light  in  her  binnacle  burns  ! 
Not  a  signal  for  Saturn  this  Rover  has  given, 
No  salute  for  our  Venus,  the  flag-star  of  heaven  ; 
Not  a  rag  or  a  ribbon  adorning  her  spars, 
She  has  saucily  sailed  by  the  red  planet  Mars  ; 
She  has  "doubled,"  triumphant,  the  Cape  of  the  Sun, 
And  the  sentinel  stars,  without  firing  a  gun  ; 
Now,  a  flag  at  the  fore  and  the  mizzen  unfurled, 
She  is  bearing  right  gallantly  down  on  the  world  ! 
'  Helm  a-port ! "  "  Show  a  light !  she  will  run  us  aground  !  " 
'  Fire  a  gun  !  "  "Bring  her  to  ! "    "  Sail  ahoy  ! — whither  bound? " 

Avast  there,  ye  lubbers  !     Leave  the  rudder  alone ; 

'Tis  a  craft  "in  commission" — the  Admiral's  own  ; 

And  she  sails  with  sealed  orders,  unopened  as  yet, 

Tho'  her  anchors  she  weighed  before  Lucifer  set. 

Ah  !  she  sails  by  a  chart  no  draughtsman  could  make, 

Where  each  cloud  there  can  trail,  and  each  wave  there  can  break, 

Where  each  planet  is  cruising,  each  star  is  at  rest, 

With  its  anchor  "  let  go  "  in  the  blue  of  the  Blest ; 

Where  that  sparkling  flotilla,  the  Asteroids,  lie, 

Where  the  scarf  of  red  moming  is  flung  on  the  sky ; 

Where  the  breath  of  the  sparrow  is  staining  the  air — 

On  the  chart  that  she  bears  you  will  find  them  all  there  ! 

Let  her  pass  on  in  peace  to  the  port  whence  she  came, 

With  her  trackings  of  fire  and  her  streamers  of  flame. 

— Benjamin  F.  Taylor 


SOMETHING    ABOUT    MEN. 


Laboriously  Compiled  by  a  Frantic  Female  Contributor. 


[Mb.  Editor  :  For  years  you  have  been  libeling  women  to  the  extent 
of  a  column  a  week.  You  have  headed  it  "All  About  Women."  Will 
you  print  "Something  About  Men "  ?"] 


Men  say  more  evil  of  women  than  they  think. 


Bad  coffee  is  mean,  but  some  men  are  meaner.     Bad  cof- 
fee will  settle. 

Some  dressy  masculine    Bostonians   are   wearing   grass- 
green  vests. 

Men  are  like  money:  we  must  take  them  for  their  value, 
whatever  may  be  the  effigy. 


Every  man  has  three  characters  :   that  which  he  exhibits, 
that  which  he  has,  and  that  which  he  thinks  he  has. 


The  President  of  the  Great  American  Egg  Company  is 
very  appropriately  named  MacDufF,     Let  him  lay  on. 


Johnnie  Larock,  of  Kansas  City,  though  only  sixteen  years 
old,  has  already  caused  the  separation  of  two  married  couples 
and  the  suicide  of  two  old  maids. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  hair  :  Banged  hair,  baked  hare, 
and  hair  parted  in  the  middle.  The  first  is  tender,  the  sec- 
ond more  tender,  the  last  bar-tender. 


Leanderswam  the  Hellespont  to  see  his  girl;  but  the  youth 
of  to-day  puts  on  his  best  raiment,  blacks  his  fancy  boots,  and 
kicks  like  a  mule  at  even  a  damp  street-crossing. 


If  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt,  in  proportion  to 
his  place,  as  big  as  a  policeman  in  his  new  uniform,  he'd 
grow  round-shouldered  trying  to  dodge  the  clouds. 


A  piece  of  court-plaster  on  a  pretty  girl's  cheek  is  not  very 
much  out  of  place  ;  but  it  improves  matters  when  her  stupid 
beau  goes  home  at  eleven  o'clock  with  it  on  the  end  of  his 
nose. 

Many  men  who  go  through  women's  characters  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb,  to  discover  one  fault,  could  find  a  hundred 
with  less  trouble  by  going  over  their  own  characters  with  a 
horse-rake. 


The  man  who  goes  into  the  post-office,  and  smiles  and 
smiles,  and  asks  for  half  a  peck  of  prepared  post-holes,  is  a 
born  idiot ;  but  the  man  who  endeavors  to  take  his  pants  off 
over  his  head  is  simply  drunk. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  solemnly  advises  young  men  con- 
templating matrimony  "  not  to  marry  a  dressmaker,  for  she 
is  sure  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  follies  of  fashionable  ladies 
that  she  will  attend  neither  to  her  housework  nor  to  her  hus- 
band."    But  then  she  will  support  him. 


A  man  in  Lehigh  County  was  scolding  his  children,  the 
hired  girl,  the  neighbors,  and  his  dog,  when  his  wife  inter- 
posed a  mild  word.  He  opened  his  mouth  for  an  angry  re- 
ply, but  a  spasm  contracted  his  cheek,  his  lower  jaw  fell,  and 
he  was  paralyzed  instead  of  his  wife. 


Said  Jones  :  "  Fred  Grant  won't  have  so  soft  a  thing  as  he 
had."  "  I  don't  know,"  replied  Robinson  ;  "he'll  have  a  soft 
thing  so  long  as  he  keeps  cool  and  doesn't  lose  his  head." 
Slightly  ambiguous  is  Robinson.  But  then  Rob  only  wanted 
to  explain  that  Fred  was  a  regular  real  man. 


"A  Rockford  girl  had  her  corset  torn  off  by  lightning,  and 
was  uninjured,  but  a  young  man  who  called  to  borrow  a 
book  had  his  right  arm  shattered  and  a  piece  of  corset  steel 
blown  into  his  liver.  He  said  he  didn't  know  she  was 
loaded."  That  was  because,  like  most  men,  he  knew  so 
precious  little. 

Jane  Gray,  of  Palmo,  Miss.,  had  two  ardent  lovers,  and 
made  her  choice  between  them.  The  rejected  suitor  was 
greatly  cast  down  by  his  failure.  Jane  told  him  that  he  had 
no  real  reason  for  regret,  as  she  had  a  twin  sister  who  was 
so  much  like  her  that  strangers  could  not  distinguish  any 
difference.     And  the  poor  softy  took  it  all  in.        ' 

"  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  perpetual  motion  is  the 
jaws  of  a  gum-chewing  school-girl.  This,  however,  will  be 
disputed  by  men  who  have  long-tongued  wives."  To  which 
Miss  Anthony  replies  :  This  "  smart "  paragraph  was  written 
by  one  of  those  super-arrogant  puppies  who  themselves  il- 
lustrate perpetual  motion  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  long  enough  to  look  over  the  front  gate  of  their  igno- 


The  greatest  joiner — the  masculine  lawyer.  He  can  place 
a  tenant,  empannel  a  jury,  box  a  witness,  bore  the  court, 
chisel  a  client,  augur  the  gains,  floor  a  witness,  cut  his  board, 
nail  the  case,  hammer  the  desk,  file  his  bill,  and  shave  a 
whole  community. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  a  dead  man's  last  will, 
But  for  the  last  cent  the  lawyer  will  hang  round  it  still. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  man  who  failed  to  pay  his  card  or 
betting  debts  was  looked  upon  as  outside  the  pale  of  society. 
No  gentleman  would  associate  with  him.  if  he  were  falsely 
accused  of  being  a  defaulter,  an  ounce  of  lead  was  the  invari- 
able answer  to  such  a  charge.  To-day  accusations  of  this 
description  are  brought  with  impunity,  or  else  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  police  justice,  before  whom  any  quantity  of 
dirty  linen  is  openly  washed.  The  strangest  part  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  honorable  men  will  sit  down  to  the  card- 
table  with  persons  of  this  character,  and  often  tr  n  "  ^ec 
even  with  them." 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Troy t  N.  Y.,  June  if. — At  my  last  writing  I  was  in  doubt 
as  to  the  reception  that  would  be  given  to  the  nominations 
made  at  Chicago.  I  am  in  doubt  no  longer,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  visiting  parts  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  New 
York,  that  Garfield  and  Arthur  is  a  strong  ticket,  and  will 
call  out,  if  not  the  enthusiasm,  at  least  the  full,  earnest, 
solid  strength  of  the  party.  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  nomination  of  General  Arthur,  but  I  am  now 
convinced  that  his  nomination  was  good  politics.  He  will 
contribute  toward  carrying  the  State  of  New  York — a 
State  where  with  any  other  man  the  ticket  would  have  been 
less  strong.  No  one  challenges  the  personal  integrity  or  in- 
telligence of  General  Arthur.  He  is  charged  with  belonging 
to  the  Conkling  machine,  and  doubtless  this  is  true  ;  but  the 
Conkling  machine  is  a  powerful  one,  and  its* working  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  carrying  of  New  York  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  Mr.  Conkling  is  an  able  and  a  great  man.  His  fol- 
lowing in  this  State  is  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  of  the 
party.  He  is  strongest  in  western  New  York  and  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  nomination  of  Arthur  is  a  rebuke  to  the 
President.  He  removed  Cornell  and  Arthur  from  office. 
Cpnkling  has  made  one  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  he  will  have  made  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  understood  that  the  nomination  of  Garfield,  while  a 
great  disappointment  to  Conkling,  is  not  to  him  a  source  of 
personal  regret,  as  would  have  been  the  nomination  of 
Blaine  or  Washburne,  with  both  of  whom  he  has  a  personal 
quarrel.  The  defeat  of  Grant's  nomination,  I  am  convinced, 
is  an  accident.  I  think  the  plan  to  secure  his  nomination 
was  an  almost  perfect  one,  and  that  its  defeat  is  another  in- 
cident tending  to  evidence  a  special  providence  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government — a  doctrine  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to 
accept,  since  I  witnessed  the  administration  of  Lincoln  and 
the  incidents  of  the  war  of  the  slave-holders'  rebellion.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  at  Washington  was  perfected  a  great 
senatorial  conspiracy  to  renominate  General  Grant  for  the 
third  time.  Conkling  would  carry  New  York,  Cameron 
Pennsylvania,  Logan  Illinois,  Chandler  Michigan,  and  Car- 
penter Wisconsin.  The  tour  around  the  world  was  a  part  of 
the  programme,  a  syndicate  of  bankers  furnishing  the  money. 
We  of  San  Francisco  started  the  home  boom.  But  Zack 
Chandler  died  ;  his  son-in-law,  Hale,  went  for  Blaine  ;  his 
newspaper  changed  sides,  and  Michigan  cast  the  votes  of  its 
delegates  twenty-one  for  Blaine,  one  ibr  Grant.  Wisconsin 
was  divided  in  its  vote,  and  Matt  Carpenter  was  told  to  keep 
his  hands  off  and  mind  his  own  business.  Twenty  New 
York  delegates  revolted.  This  gave  heart  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania malcontents,  and  twenty-three  of  them  followed  suit. 
The  Illinois  contest  through  these  defections  was  decided 
against  Logan.  Chandler  was  the  first  brick  in  the  falling 
line,  and  Grant  was  defeated.  The  Rubicon  was  not  passed, 
Augustus  was  not  proclaimed,  and  Rome  was  free.  Gar- 
field will  obtain  the  support  of  Grant  men  and  Blaine  men  ; 
Blaine,  and  Conkling,  and  Logan  will  take  the  stump,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  Republican  party  will  have  an- 
other four  years'  term  of  power. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  18. — I  have  made  a  sensation,  and  I 
think  I  have  made  an  impression.  When  in  Chicago  I  was 
the  guest  of  General  Chetlain,  and  there  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  John  M.  Francis,  of  Troy,  proprietor  and  editor 
.of  the  Troy  Times,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association,  that  was  to  hold  its  annual  convention  of  edi- 
tors— numbering  some  four  hundred — at  Troy  on  the  17th  of 

•--  .-Month.  He  invited  me  to  visit  Troy  and  become  his 
'ring  the  session  of  the  convention,  and  there  to  meet 


his  excellency  Governor  Cornell,  and  other  of  the  political 
and  press  magnates  of  the  State.  I  was  glad  to  embrace 
the  opportunity.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  chance  might 
be  improved  to  scatter  some  anti-Chinese  seed  in  the  hard 
and  dusty  roadside,  amid  the  rocks  and  thorns  of  ignorance, 
puritanic  humanitarianism,  and  commercial  greed.  It  came, 
and,  among  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  I  was 
accorded  the  opportunity  of  a  speech.  A  speech  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  editors  is  a  chance  to  teach  a  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers,  and  I  embraced  it.  I  had  an  audience  upon 
which  I  undertook  to  practice  no  tricks  of  the  orator,  and  to 
indulge  in  no  word-painting.  I  gave  those  editors  hard,  dry 
facts.  I  charged  them  with  ignorance  of  this  great  national 
question — with  indifference  to  it.  I  disabused  their  minds  ot 
many  gross  misconceptions  of  our  position.  I  appealed  to 
their  reason  to  admit  that  we  knew  more  about  this  question 
than  they,  and  demanded  that  they  should  defer  to  the  bet- 
ter judgment  and  knowledge  of  our  people  with  their  thirty 
years  of  personal  observation  and  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  Chinese  immigration.  I  had  nearly  an 
hour,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  I  piled  in  upon  my  audience 
arguments,  assertions,  and  facts.  I  set  those  men  to  think- 
ing. Some  were  against  me,  and  some  were  not.  I  did  not 
spare  the  clergy,  nor  the  merchants,  nor  the  spread-eagle  or- 
ators, nor  the  one-eyed  of  the  press,  and,  at  least,  I  set  them 
all  to  talking.  Yesterday  I  visited  a  manufactory  of  linen 
collars — hundreds  of  bright-faced,  intelligent,  clean,  ladylike 
girls  working  at  the  business ;  and  by  'them  (for  they  had 
heard  of  the  man  from  California  who  talked  against  the 
Chinese)  I  was  asked  to  speak.  The  belt  was  thrown  off, 
and  to  a  room  full  of  girls  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
words.  The  occasion  was  an  eloquent  one ;  and  I  felt  that 
never  in  mediaeval  age  did  plumed  and  belted  knight  set 
lance  in  rest  on  field  of  battle,  in  defense  of  lady  fair,  with 
stronger  incentive  to  do  his  duty,  than  I  to  champion  this 
class  of  working  girls  against  the  moon-eyed  barbarian. 
Here  was  a  band  of  defenseless  girls,  working  at  daily  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  for  homes,  for  virtue,  for  civilization, 
threatened  (if  Chinese  immigration  shall  be  unrestricted) 
with  the  loss  of  everything.  I  am  going  to  North  Adams 
before  I  return,  to  see  the  Chinese  shoemakers,  and  I  shall 
expect  to  find  the  text  for  other  speeches  there.  This  Chi- 
nese question  is  one  of  interest  here.  It  is  misunderstood. 
We  are  all  misrepresented.  The  brutal  slogan  of  the  idiot 
Kearney  that  the  "  Chinese  must  go,"  is  accepted  here  as 
California's  sentiment  upon  this  question.  It  is  a  splendid 
field  for  missionary  work,  and  one  in  which  the  Republican 
party  could  make  votes  if  it  would  occupy  it  with  intelligent 
workers.  Yesterday  we  spent  among  the  grim  and  sweating 
Vulcans  of  the  iron-workers;  visited  the  great  shops  of  the 
Burdens,  and  saw  iron  ore  turned  by  machinery  into  horse- 
shoes ;  saw  the  great  Bessemer  steel  works  of  Corning;  vis- 
ited the  palaces  of  the  iron  kings,  and  were  banqueted  as 
Vulcan  never  feasted  with  Olympian  gods.  Saw  the  great 
Harmony  Mills  at  Cohoes,  where  the  five-story  factories  of 
one  corporation  stretch  a  mile  in  length,  work  six  thousand 
people,  and  manufacture  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length  of  cloth  each  day.  This  is  a  busy  land,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  California  is  poor,  and  slow,  and  idle.  I  have 
stopped  bragging.  Great  pumpkins  and  pomegranates,  ap- 
ples and  pineapples,  olives  and  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  are  undoubtedly  nice;  but  for  the  clang 
and  rattle  and  roar  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  busy  indus- 
try of  shops,  the  enterprise  of  busy  men,  New  York  is  just  a 
little  in  advance  of  California. 


North  Adams,  June  ig. — One  hundred  and  fifty  New 
York  editors  and  their  wives  are  feeding  at  the  Wilson 
House  on  strawberries  and  cream.  We  have  been  through 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  I  omit  the  joke  about  its  being  a  "great 
bore,"  and  I  omit  the  banquet  to  write  you  this.  Yesterday 
I  rode  in  the  carriage  with  a  distinguished  New  York  poli- 
tician— one  of  the  most  distinguished — and  he  told  me  this 
curious  story,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  an  eminent 
official  at  Washington  in  verification  of  its  truth.  It  runs 
thus  :  The  men  who  had  General  Grant  in  training  for  the 
Presidency — who  sent  him  to  Europe,  with  John  Russell 
Young  to  accompany  him  and  write  him  up — who  inspired 
Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont  to  procure  and  arrange  for  him  the 
banquet  and  presentation  business  in  London  as  a  "  send-off" 
in  his  trip  around  the  world — conceived  the  idea  of  forcing 
his  candidacy,  by  giving  him  an  independent  and  non-partisan 
nomination  in  advance  of  all  political  conventions.  The  very 
splendid  reception  given  to  General  Grant  at  San  Francisco 
inspired  this  idea.  His  triumphal  march  through  California 
and  Oregon,  and  his  trip  across  the  continent,  confirmed  the 
impression  of  his  popularity,  and  it  was  determined  upon  his 
arrival  at  Chicago  to  launch  the  venture  upon  the  combing 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  nominate  him  for  the  Presi- 
dential office  as  a  PEOPLE'S  candidate.  A  blunder  marred 
the  programme ;  an  incidental  accident  destroyed  its  success. 
The  populace  was  noisy,  and  clamored  to  see  General  Grant. 
General  Sherman,  who  had  him  in  charge  and  who  was  not 
in  the  conspiracy,  urged  him  out  to  speak.  General  Grant 
declined,  by  remarking:  "  My  time  has  not  yet  come  in  the 
programme."     General   Sherman  urged,  and  said  he  must 


speak  to  the  boys.  General  Grant  yielded,  and  drawing  a 
manuscript  from  his  pocket — an  unusual  thing  for  him — 
proceeded  to  read.  I  have  not  access  to  this  speech,  and  do 
not  remember  it ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  incident  assures 
me  that,  read  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  it  is  an 
acceptance  of  a  popular  candidacy.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
in  an  address  of  welcome  to  General  Grant — being  himself 
a  Democrat — eulogized  him  as  a  non-partisan,  and  con- 
gratulated him  that  in  imitation  of  Washington,  having 
like  him  saved  his  country,  and  like  him  been  twice  Presi- 
dent, had,  like  him  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Jackson, 
resolutely  determined  not  to  break  a  patriotic  national  tradi- 
tion by  becoming  a  third-term  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  grim  and  untimely  joke 
by  Grant's  friends,  and  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  it 
was  a  premeditated  stab  at  the  ambitious  Caesar  by  this 
Democratic  Brutus,  and  that  night  there  in  Chicago  was 
the  Pompey's  pillar  at  whose  base  the  imperial  Caesar  fell. 
At  all  events,  the  game  was  "  busted,"  and  the  President- 
makers,  the  triumvirate  and  syndicate  of  Warwicks,  and  the 
senators  and  bankers  that  had  the  thing  in  charge,  fell 
back  upon  the  Republican  party  machine,  and  determined 
to  grind  out  a  nomination  in  the  usual  way.  We  know  the 
second  result  at  Chicago,  and  we  know  how  from  all  parts 
of  the  republic  there  came  an  army  of  Brutuses  that  loved 
General  Grant — but,  because  he  was  ambitious,  slew  him. 


New  York  City,  June  20.  —  The  Presidential  campaign  can 
not  be  considered  as  finally  opened  until  the  Democracy,  at 
Cincinnati,  shall  have  designated  its  leader  and  declared  its 
principles.  This  is  Sunday,  the  20th  of  June,  and  not  till 
next  week  will  all  the  forces  be  ranged  in  battle  line.  The 
Republican  position  is  taken.  Its  leaders  are  chosen.  Its 
army  is  intrenched  upon  the  ground  it  has  occupied  as  vic- 
tor for  twenty  years,  and  for  which  it  has  fought,  during 
twenty  years,  many  hard  battles.  Its  platform  is  a  recital 
of  its  political  achievements,  a  reiteration  of  its  political  prin- 
ciples, and  a  declaration  of  its  purpose  to  continue  an  un- 
changed line  of  national  policy.  The  few  opening  lines  of 
the  Republican  resolves  ring  out  in  distinct  and  eloquent 
tones  certain  grand  achievements  of  which  the  party  has  the 
right  to  be  justly  proud:  "  It  suppressed  a  rebellion  which 
''had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  subvert  the  national 
"authority.  It  reconstructed  the  Union  of  the  States  with 
"  freedom,  instead  of  slavery,  as  its  corner-stone.  It  trans - 
"  formed  four  millions  of  human  beings  from  the  likeness  of 
"things  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  It  relieved  Congress  from 
"the  infamous  work  of  hunting  fugitive  slaves,  and  charged 
"  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not  exist.  It  has  raised  the 
"value  of  our  paper  currency  from  thirty-eight  per  cent,  to 
"  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored  upon  a  solid  basis  pay- 
"ment  in  coin  for  all  the  national  obligations,  and  has  given 
"us  a  currency  absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of 
"  our  extended  country.  It  has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  na- 
"  tion  from  the  point  where  six  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  86  to 
"  that  where  four  per  cent,  bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at  a  pre- 
"mium.  Under  its  administration,  railways  have  increased 
"from  31,000  miles  in  1S60  to  more  than  S2,ooo  miles  in  1S79. 
"  Our  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,- 
"  150,000,000  in  the  same  time,  and  our  exports,  which  were 
"$20,000  less  than  our  imports  in  i860,  were  $264,000,000 
"more  than  our  imports  in  1S79.  Without  resorting  to  loans, 
"  it  has,  since  the  war  closed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  expenses 
"of  government,  besides  the  accruing  interest  on  the  public 
"debt,  and  has  annually  disbursed  more  than  $30,000,000 
"  for  soldiers'  pensions.  It  has  paid  $SSS,ooo,ooo  of  the  pub- 
"  lie  debt,  and,  by  refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates,  has 
"reduced  the  annual  interest  charge  from  nearly  $151,000,- 
"  000  to  less  than  $89,000,000.  All  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
"  try  have  revived  ;  labor  is  in  demand  ;  wages  have  in- 
'  creased  ;  and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evt- 
"  dence  of  a  coming  prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever 
"enjoyed."  These  achievements  constitute  a  splendid  history 
for  the  Republican  party.  And  while  it  has  made  mistakes 
— mistakes  that  sometimes  seemed  to  be  almost  crimes — and 
while  in  some  States,  and  in  many  parts  of  States,  the  De- 
mocracy have  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  ; 
and  while  all  over  the  country,  and  in  all  its  parts,  citizens 
other  than  Republicans  have  cooperated  to  bring  about  these 
results  ;  yet,  as  an  organization,  none  other  than  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  constantly  and  truly  loyal.  In  the  light 
of  this  incontestable  fact,  it  has  the  right  to  declare  in  the 
strong  language  of  affirmation  its  determination  to  preserve 
the  fruits  of  the  costly  victories  it  has  achieved  ;  to  declare 
"  that  the  peace  regained  should  be  cherished  ;  that  the  dis- 
severed Union,  now  happily  restored,  should  be  perpetu- 
"  ated  ;  and  that  the  liberties  secured  to  this  generation 
"  should  be  transmitted  undiminished  to  future  generations  ; 
"that  the  order  established  and  the  credit  acquired  should 
"never  be  impaired  ;  that  the  pensions  promised  should  be 
"extinguished  by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar  thereof; 
"  that  the  reviving  industries  should  be  further  promoted,  and 
"  that  the  commerce, already  so  great, be  steadily  encouraged." 
So  great  a  party,  so  long  in  power,  and  clothed  with  such 
vast  responsibilities  as  those  which  involve  the  life  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Government,  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a 
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serious  duty  when  it  was  in  national  convention  to  choose 
candidates  to  carry  out  its  policy.  There  were  many  things 
to  consider  in  choosing  the  men  to  bear  the  standard  of 
leadership.  So  questions  of  capacity  and  fitness  of  tempera- 
ment were  added  to  those  of  availability.  Beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  fitness  was  the  practical  one, 
Can  they  be  elected  ?  It  was  not  an  assemblage  of  grateful 
citizens  that  had  met  to  crown  with  laurel  wreaths  the  vic- 
tors' brows  in  the  field  of  civic  or  military  achievement ;  the 
convention  had  not  met  in  grateful  remembrance  of  past 
services  to  award  gifts.  It  met  for  a  sterner  and  a  higher  pur- 
pose— viz.,  to  choose  leaders,  and  make  declarations  that 
would  lead  the  country  on  to  other  and  greater  triumphs. 
In  the  battle  march  we  do  not  stop  to  honor  the  brave  ;  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  we  do  not  pause  to  applaud  gallant 
deeds,  bind  up  gaping  wounds,  or  to  drop  a  tear  over 
the  gallant  dead.  The  sharp  demands  of  the  battle  hour 
give  no  time  for  sentiment,  and  the  Republican  party  was 
not  ungrateful  nor  irrational  when  pressing  on  its  thundering 
columns  to  meet  the  enemy  gathering  at  Cincinnati.  It  had 
no  time,  nor  thought,  nor  party  honors  for  the  hero  who  came 
from  Appomattox  and  its  famous  apple-tree.  The  great  Re- 
publican army  can  not  stop  to  build  monuments  on  battle- 
fields already  won,  but  must  press  on  to  achieve  victories 
not  yet  accomplished  over  an  enemy  not  yet  subdued. 


The  nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield  was  a  judicious  and 
fortunate  one.  He  is  a  man  of  large  intellectual  capacity, 
of  large  experience  in  national  affairs.  He  saw  enough  of 
the  war — in  which  he  gained  no  marked  distinction  as  a 
soldier — to  appreciate  the  cost  and  value  of  the  National 
Union.  His  Congressional  record  is  not  one  of  stainless 
purity — no  man's  is.  His  private  life  has  not  been  irre- 
proachable— no  man's  has  been.  In  his  youth  he  was  indis- 
creet— he  preached.  In  his  long  Congressional  record  he 
has  made  mistakes — cast  wrong  votes  ;  but  now,  in  mature 
age,  and  after  service  in  the  army  and  service  in  Congress, 
we  find  him  honored  in  the  social  circle  of  his  friends,  an 
affectionate  husband,  the  father  of  five  children,  esteemed  as 
a  neighbor,  respected  as  a  citizen,  and  by  his  own  intelligent 
and  respectable  constituency  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio 
sent  continuously  to  Congress,  and  then,  after  long  and  faithful 
service  in  Congress,  elevated  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  and  then,  by  a  National 
Republican  Convention,  without  intrigue,  promise,  or  com- 
bination, chosen  to  be  its  Presidential  candidate.  This 
statement  is  an  argument  in  answer  to  all  the  scandals  of  a 
campaign.  It  is  a  plea  in  bar  to  all  the  indictments  of  a 
packed  Democratic  party  grand  jury.  It  is  a  plea  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  against  all  Ciedit  Mobilier  or  De 
Golyer  transactions.  The  post-mortem  declarations  of  Oakes 
Ames's  doomsday  book  will  not  weigh  against  the  living 
testimony  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  his  peers  in  the 
Senate,  and  himself  in  daily  and  public  life.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Garfield  was,  and  is,  a  good  one,  and  will  grow  upon 
the  party  and  the  people  till  the  days  of  November,  when 
they  will  prove  melancholy  days  for  the  Democracy.  I  re- 
serve my  comments  upon  the  second  candidate.  I  admit 
to  the  first  impression  that  it  was  one  unfit  to  have  been 
made.  I  do  not  think  so  now,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  our  readers — first  having  convinced  myself — that  it 
was  a  politic  and  appropriate  nomination. 


New  York  City,  June  22. — Politically,  New  York  city  is 
not  reconciled  to  the  defeat  of  General  Grant.  The  wealthy 
men  of  New  York — those  representing  the  great  banks,  the 
great  corporations,  and  the  great  business  industries — had 
set  their  heart  upon  the  nomination  of  General  Grant,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  underlying  motive  was  in  the  hope 
of  a  strong  government.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
and  without  exception,  the  representative  business  men  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  over  the  future  of  our  country  there  is  an  impending 
cloud  that  threatens  it  with  danger.  This  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  European  immigration.  In  the  unprecedent- 
edly  large  influx  of  people  from  beyond  seas,  their  poverty, 
their  ignorance,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  fast  learning 
the  use  of  their  political  power,  are  suggestive  of  difficulties 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  our  institutions  is  not  well  calcu- 

ted  to  contend  with.  The  presence  of  so  many  Irish  in 
our  great  cities,  and  in  our  lesser  manufacturing  towns,  is 
serious ;  and  the  fact  that  they  vote  a  solid  and  unbroken 
unit  is  suggestive  of  influences  controlling  that  vote  that  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  political  influences.  That 
the  city  of  New  York  is  controlled  by  the  Irish  is  an  admit- 
ted fact;  not  that  this  element  is  in  a  majority,  but  because 
of  the  indifference  of  other  classes  ;  by  the  willingness  of 
this  to  follow  its  political  leadership,  it  becomes  a  dominant 
and  controlling  political  power.  The  city  of  Troy,  with  its 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants — with  manufacturing  works — has 
a  clear  Irish  majority.  Its  leader  is  an  Irish  brewer.  Its 
officials  are  all  of  this  class.  It  has  already  been  the  scene 
of  disgraceful  riots.  Its  ballot-box  is  violated  whenever  party 
necessity  demands  it.  The  assessor  discriminates  in  assess- 
ing, relieving  church  property  by  under-valuation,  and  pun- 


ishes political  opponents  by  over-valuation.  The  municipal 
expenses  are  ruinously  extravagant.  The  dwelling  (a  hand- 
some one,  but  not  over-costly)  where  I  was  a  guest  pays  a 
tax  of  four  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  police  are  Irish. 
There  is  a  town — one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Pennsylvania — 
where  the  miners  of  foreign  birth  outnumber  all  other  voters. 
These  voters  elected  the  city  officers,  built  costly  roads  and 
improvements  to  give  themselves  labor,  erected  large  and 
commodious  poor-houses  and  placed  their  own  friends  in 
control ;  then  struck  for  higher  wages,  abandoned  work,  be- 
came inmates  of  the  poor-houses,  and  were  supported  dur- 
ing the  strike  by  taxing  the  properties  and  property-owners 
against  whom  they  were  contending.  These  conditions  are 
attracting  attention  and  creating  alarm.  Hence  it  is  perhaps 
not  unnatural  that  the  men  of  wealth  who  neglect  their  po- 
litical duties,  and  who  can  be  compelled  by  no  known  power 
to  perform  them,  look  to  General  Grant  as  the  realization  and 
embodiment  of  a  strong  government.  They  have  not  thought 
out  the  proposition,  and  do  not  perhaps  realize  that  the  strong 
government  they  demand  is  something  altogether  different 
from  the  republican  government  we  now  enjoy,  and  that  any 
peaceful  change  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  At  this  hour 
of  writing  the  Cincinnati  convention  is  just  going  into  ses- 
sion. Its  nomination  may  put  a  different  phase  upon  politi- 
cal affairs.  It  would  be  unprofitable  for  me  to  first  prophesy 
and  then  comment  upon  an  event  that  will  be  over  two 
weeks  old  when  this  communication  finds  itself  in  print.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  nomination  of  Garfield  is  a  strong 
one,  and  one  that  will  grow  in  popular  favor.  Already  the 
clamor  against  him  is  subsiding,  and  the  mud  volcano  is  not 
as  active  in  its  upheaval  as  when  the  convention  first  ad- 
journed. The  fact  that  all  this  Credit  Mobilier  business  oc- 
curred seven  years  ago,  and  that  since  that  time  General 
Garfield  has  been  three  times  elected  to  Congress  by  heavy 
popular  majorities,  from  the  most  conscientious  and  sensitive 
of  all  the  Congressional  constituencies  in  America,  ought  to 
be  conclusive  of  his  thorough  innocence  and  acquittal.  Sen- 
ator Thurman,  a  political  opponent,  has  most  generously  vin- 
dicated Garfield  in  this  respect.  The  New  York  World  did 
the  same  thing.  Judge  Jeremiah  Black  wrote  a  letter  for 
publication,  declaring  him  absolutely  blameless  of  this  charge. 
And,  after  all  this,  General  Garfield  was  chosen  senator  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Republican  legislators  of  Ohio. 
This  record  satisfies  all  Republicans ;  and  if  the  Democracy 
demand  for  its  candidate  a  purer  man,  I,  for  one,  wish  it  suc- 
cess. 


New  York  City,  June  2j. — The  longer  I  remain  at  the 
East,  and  the  more  I  come  in  contact  with  business  men,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  that  New  York  will  cast  its  electoral 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  four  years  ago  is  not  the  condition  of  to-day. 
The  administration  of  Hayes  has  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  substantial  interests  of  this  locality.  The  con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  the  South  commends  itself  to  all  the 
business  men  of  the  North;  and  the  trade  intercourse  with 
the  Southern  people,  so  profitable  to  Northern  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  olden  time,  has  been  again  thor- 
oughly re-established.  The  financial  policy  has  been  at- 
tended with  success,  and  all  this  Eastern  land  is  prosperous. 
This  prosperity  associates  itself  with  the  Republican  party; 
and  there  is  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that  the  material  pro- 
gress and  business  stability,  the  permanence  of  values,  and 
the  continuance  of  order,  is  dependent  in  a  degree  upon 
maintaining  our  political  affairs  in  their  present  status. 
Within  four  years,  our  country  has  been  greatly  disturbed 
with  political  agitations,  labor  strikes,  and  communistic  threat- 
enings.  All  these  upheavals  and  riots,  from  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sand-lotters  of  San  Francisco, 
have  been  associated  with  the  Democracy,  and  attributed  to 
the  political  element  that  so  largely  composes  that  party. 
The  result  is  great  disquiet  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
property  and  order-loving  class.  Hayes  represented — by  rea 
son  of  his  obscurity,  the  accident  of  his  nomination,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  party  leader — the  genius  of  the  Repub 
lican  party.  It  was  found  that  it  needed  no  great  military 
leader  and  no  great  statesman  to  guide  and  direct  it,  but 
could  be  safely  left  to  the  control  of  popular  sentiment. 
Again,  comes  the  nomination  of  Garfield  and  Arthur ;  and 
again  the  party,  breaking  from  the  leadership  of  the  great 
chieftains,  has  designated  moderate,  unambitious,  safe,  and 
conservative  men  to  its  highest  offices.  This  is  a  guarantee 
of  a  continuance  of  the  same  conciliatory  and  financial  pol- 
icy that  has  for  the  past  four  years  given  prosperity  to  the 
country.  General  Garfield  is  understood  to  favor  the  letting 
alone  of  the  South,  to  disfavor  any  military  interference  with 
its  people;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  John 
Sherman  will  continue  to  hold  his  present  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  that  no  experiments  will  be  at- 
tempted with  the  finances  of  the  country.  All  this  reconciles 
business  men  to  allow  the  Republican  party  to  continue  in 
power.  It  fills  the  party  purse  when  appealed  to  for  cam- 
paign funds,  and,  in  my  judgment,  makes  it  very  certain  that 
the  State  of  New  York  will  cast  its  electoral  vote  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  party. 

F.  M.  P. 


The  fiddles  are  tuning  in  the  orchestra,  feet  are  heard 
shuffling  on  the  stage  behind  the  curtain,  the  gentlemen  with 
a  scent  of  coffee  on  their  breaths  are  returning  to  their 
places,  the  conductor  taps  his  music-stand,  and  casts  that 
professional  glance  on  either  hand,  making  believe  to  see 
that  all  of  his  band  are  ready  for  the  start  at  score,  and 
Christendom  settles  itself  back  into  its  seats  with  an  expres- 
sion of  lively  interest  for  the  opening  of  the  grand  afterpiece, 
now  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  entitled,  The 
Berlin  Conference,  or  The  Dismemberment  of  Turkey.  The 
orchestra  strikes  up  the  first  bars  of  that  inspiriting  melody, 
"  The  Turk  Must  Go,"  and  we  consult  the  play-bill  for  a 
synopsis  of  the  acts.  We  find  that  in  the  last  previous  play, 
entitled  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  (the  leading  part  taken  by  that 
versatile  character  artist,  B.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  now  starring  in 
the  Provinces),  the  unspeakable  Turk  ("Osmanli  Hamid,"  in 
national  costume)  covenanted  three  things  :  (1.)  To  give  a 
portion  of  Albania  to  "Prince  Montenegro";  (2.)  to  give  a 
portion  of  Macedonia  to  "King  Greece";  (3.)  to  reform 
those  wicked  pashas  in  Armenia  ;  all  of  which  things  "  Ha- 
mid," like  the  unspeakable  liar  and  fraud  that  he  is,  has 
failed  to  perform.  Hence  our  second  meeting  at  Berlin — 
we  all  of  us  civilized  Christians — -where  we  have  defined  a 
line  of  frontier  for  the  Macedonian  concession  proposed  to 
us  by  "  Sister  France."  Scene  second  opens  in  the  Seraglio 
at  Constantinople,  where  "  Hamid "  is  heard  saying  to  his 
foreign  minister ;  *'  Tell  'em  I'll  see  'em  damned  first." 
"  Certainly,  sire,"  and  the  foreign  minister  indites  his  dis- 
patch, to  the  effect  that  the  Sublime  Porte  will  take  the  re- 
commendation of  the  powers  into  serious  consideration.  By 
the  time  the  official  dispatch  is  completed,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  a  state  of  exalted  intoxication,  affixes  its  seal,  and  the 
scene  closes.  At  the  opening  of  scene  third,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Sisters  "  France,"  "  Italy,"  and  "  England  "  are  dis- 
covered at  the  head  of  Salonika  Bay,  landing  a  boundary 
commission,  consisting  of  two  land-surveyors  and  seven  in- 
fantry regiments,  to  run  the  line.  Grand  conflict  with  the 
infidel  Moslems,  accompanied  by  a  cannonade  of  real  guns, 
and  ambulance  train  shown  in  full  operation.  [Note — This 
is  war.]  Act  II.  Sisters  "  France,"  "  Italy,"  and  "  England" 
discovered  sitting;  each  exclaims:  "Sister,  this  is  war!" 
Enter  hastily  their  respective  foreign  ministers,  bearing  pink 
telegraphic  blanks.  Three  telegrams  hastily  dispatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  fleets,  "  On  to  Constantinople." 
Breathless  suspense  of  the  audience,  as  the  scene  shifts  to 
the  Golden  Horn  ;  fleets  seen  approaching.  Four  hundred 
female  slaves  cross  the  Bosporus  in  boats.  Audience  recog- 
nizes the  tall  figure  in  leading  boat  as  the  wicked  "Hamid." 
Fleet  anchors,  the  standard  of  the  wicked  "  Osmanli"  is  torn 
from  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople,  and  another  is  given 
to  the  breeze.  Air — "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
Sister  "  Italy"  exclaims  "  Corpo  di  Bacco /."  Sister  "France," 
" Mon  DieuP*  and  Sister  "England,"  "How  is  that  for 
high  ? "     Curtain. 

However  flippantly  we  may  see  fit  to  treat  the  subject,  it  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  momentous  and  appalling  drama — that 
of  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  With  his  fall  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Bosporus,  his  fall  on  the  southern  side 
is  intimately  connected,  and  can  not  long  be  postponed.  It 
is  the  end  of  a  long  story  of  military  glory,  of  blood  and 
tears  and  rapine,  and  the  turning  of  the  leaf  for  a  new  record. 
It  is  new  birth  for  the  ancient  centre  of  civilization  and 
light,  and  not  for  Constantinople  alone,  but  for  Asia  (the 
"Asia"  of  classic  history)— for  Damascus,  the  Eye  of  the 
East — for  Bagdad,  where  we  all  have  walked  with  the  glori- 
ous Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  the  faithful  Mesrour, 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs.  For  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the 
redemption  of  the  East  from  the  rule  of  the  Turanian  sav- 
age— alien  to  us  in  blood  even  in  the  uttermost  generation — 
will  be  the  Persian  Gulf  Railway,  a  restoration  of  the  oldest 
route  of  Indian  commerce.  It  is  a  restoration  to  the  human 
race — outside  of  whose  pale  we  account  the  Ottoman  Turk — 
it  is  a  restoration  to  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  is  fit 
to  live,  of  its  richest  historical  possessions,  of  the  scenes  of 
most  of  its  highest  glories.  Even  now  it  is  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  Who  says  that  children  of  our  own  may  not  smoke 
the  cigarette  of  peace  and  sip  the  sherbet  of  ease  beneath 
the  fig-trees  of  a  Damascus  purged  of  the  pestilential  Turk 
— perchance  take  the  air  and  the  census  on  the  terraces  of 
a  thriving  Jerusalem,  and  gaze  on  the  blue  outlines  of  Moab 
as  they  meditate  stinging  epigrams  directed  against  the  pre- 
sumptions of  an  upstart  and  rival  Tadmor  ?  What  light  and 
airy  wing  might  not  Imagination  be  thus  inspired  to  take, 
as  she  devised  gibes  at  the  ladies'  feet  in  that  inferior  town, 
and  invented  calumnious  adventures  to  be  attributed  to  "a 
gentleman  from  Tadmor."  There  is  something  genuinely 
captivating  in  the  fancy  of  a  Jerusalem  morning  paper  play- 
fully chronicling  the  mishaps  of  "a  greeny  from  Tadmor" — 
even  as  our  own  sometimes  allude  to  a  greeny  from  Oregon. 
Yet  something  quite  as  momentous  as  this  may  flow  from 
the  Berlin  news  item  that  "the  Conference  have  adopted  the 
Greek  frontier  line  proposed  by  France."  It  can  not  be  en- 
forced without  fighting,  and  the  fighting  can  hardly  proceed 
long  ere  Constantinople  will  be  found  to  make  j' 
among  "  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  British  Crown 


-THE       ARGONAUT, 


CHUCKER'S    PANTALOONS. 


How  far  it  is  expedient  to  convert  a  railway  carriage  into 
a  dressing-room  is  a  question  which  would  be  quickly  solved 
in  the  negative  in  continental  countries,  where  guards  walk 
along  the  footboards  and  collect  tickets  while  the  train  is  in 
motion.  But  in  England  a  passenger  who  likes  to  change 
his  attire  in  a  first-class  compartment  is  pretty  secure  from 
interruption.  At  least,  so  thought  Mr.  Barnaby  Chucker,  as 
he  alighted  from  a  hansom  at  Paddington,  and  rushed  across 
the  platform,  holding  a  railway  rug  and  a  carpet-bag,  which 
contained  a  complete  change  of  raiment — to  wit,  dress-clothes. 

Mr.  Chucker  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Wind- 
sor, with  some  friend  of  influential  position;  but,  being  a 
busy  man,  he  had  not  found  time  to  dress  at  his  office  in  the 
city,  or  at  his  chambers  at  the  West  End.  Stepping  into  the 
train,  he  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the  guard,  and 
said :  "  Keep  me  this  compartment,  please,  as  I  want  to 
dress."  "All  right,  sir,"  answered  the  guard;  and  the  next 
moment  the  train  started.  Mr.  Chucker  then  unlocked  his 
carpet-bag,  and  drew  out  a  clean  shirt,  with  other  equipments 
necessary  to  his  adornment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  did  this  without  reluc- 
tance, for  he  was  a  great  stickler  about  all  the  proprieties  of 
life.  He  objected  to  seeing  things  out  of  season.  If  he  had 
caught  his  best  friend  changing  his  pantaloons  in  a  railway 
carriage  he  would  have  thought  meanly  of  him  for  being  of 
disorderly  habits,  and  so  now  he  judged  himself  with  a  candid 
severity  for  not  having  better  regulated  his  own  time.  "If 
an  accident  occurred,"  mused  he,  as  he  removed  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  "  I  wonder  what  would  be  thought  of  me  for 
being  half  undressed  in  a  train?" 

This  reflection  made  him  redden.  He  was  a  shy,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  large,  red  ears,  and  a  fat,  florid  face.  The 
effect  of  pulling  off  his  boots  always  suffused  his  counte- 
■  nance  with  crimson,  and  it  did  so  now,  insomuch  that,  what 
with  the  color  that  came  from  physical  exertion  and  that 
which  resulted  from  a  troubled  conscience,  Mr.  Barnaby 
Chucker  looked  truly  distressed.  Having  removed  his  boots, 
he  denuded  himself  of  his  trousers.  This  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment, for  if  an  accident  had  happened  then.  "  Why,  why, 
dear  me !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Chucker,  at  this  stage  of  his  cogi- 
tations, "  I— think  the  train  is  stopping." 

The  train  was  stopping  in  effect,  as  Mr.  Chucker  might 
have  foreseen  that  it  would  do.  since  he  was  not  traveling 
by  express  ;  but  he  had  been  so  enwrapped  in  his  self-up- 
braiding thoughts  that  he  had  not  even  noticed  the  first 
slackening  of  the  engine's  speed.  He  now  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  litter  of  clothes,  and  with  no  time  to  re- 
dress himself  before  the  train  stopped.  He  had  to  decide 
hastily  whether  he  would  steam  alongside  Ealing  platform 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  or  minus  his  pantaloons.  He  chose 
wisely  in  huddling  on  his  coat,  which  he  buttoned  up,  while 
he  covered  his  lower  man  with  his  railway  rug.  This  done, 
he  collected  as  many  of  his  belongings  a*s  he  could  into-  his 
bag,  kicked  his  boots  under  a  seat,  and  tried  to  look  digni- 
fied. The  train  had  come  to  a  stand-still  now,  and  a  guard 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  our  hero  was  sit- 
ting, and  cried  :  "  There's  room  here,  sir,  for  you  and  this 
lady." 

"Hi,  guard!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chucker,  leaning  out  in 
horror,  "you  told  me  I  should  have  this  compartment  to 
myself." 

Unfortunately  for  our  modest  friend,  the  guard  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  shilling  was  not  the  one  appointed  to  travel 
with  the  train.  These  little  mistakes  often  occur,  and  lead 
to  unpleasant  consequences.  The  present  guard  said  bluntly: 
"  I  can't  give  you  a  compartment  to  yourself  unless  you  pay 
for  it,  sir.  It's  against  the  rules.  Here,  madame,  step  in, 
please."  A  lady  who  looked  in  very  delicate  health  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  a  gentleman  with  her.  Mr.  Barnaby 
Chucker  felt  ready  to  swoon.  Before  he  could  inform  the 
guard  of  his  readiness  to  pay  for  a  whole  compartment 
sooner  than  have  his  privacy  intruded  upon,  the  train  was  off 
again,  and  Mr.  Chucker  fell  to  reflecting  how  he  should  effect 
his  change  of  carriages  at  Slough,  now  that  he  was  in  no  fit 
state  to  step  on  to  a  platform.  The  train  in  which  he  trav- 
eled was  not  bound  straight  for  Windsor,  but  for  Birming- 
ham, and  Mr.  Chucker  would  have  to  change  at  Slough  if  he 
wished  to  dine  with  his  friends  that  evening. 

Alas  !  a  more  urgent  difficulty  than  that  involved  in  a 
change  of  carriages  soon  presented  itself  to  him  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  train  started  than  the  lady  who  had  just 
stepped  in  began  to  moan  and  to  shiver,  saying  that  she  felt 
cold  all  over.  Her  husband  sought  to  quiet  her,  but  it  was 
all  of  no  use,  for  she  was  really  ill.  At  last  the  poor  man 
looked  in  despair  at  Mr.  Chucker,  and  said  : 

"Excuse  me  for  taking  a  great  liberty,  sir;  but  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  lend  my  wife  your  rug?  We  started  in  a 
hurry,  and  forgot  to  bring  one.  As  it  is  not  a  cold  day,  per- 
haps you  would  not  mind  obliging  us  as  far  as  Slough,  where 
I  shall  be  able  to  buy  a  rug." 

"Eh?"  grunted  Mr.  Chucker,  stupefied.  The  request  com- 
pletely staggered  him,  and  he  could  find  no  words  in  which 
to  reply. 

"Would  you  kindly  lend  this  lady  your  rug?"  repeated  the 
gentleman,  rather  astonished. 

"Hoo  !"  growled  Mr.  Chucker,  in  a  voice  like  a  bear's.  It 
had  just  occurred  to  him  that  the  safest  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties would  be  to  sham  being  mad.  A  Frenchman  would 
have  quietly  beckoned  the  gentleman  to  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  would  have  explained  the  dilemma  with  a 
laugh.  But  Englishmen  are  persons  full  of  niceness.  and  Mr. 
Chucker  dared  not  confess  to  a  stranger  that  he  had  no  trou- 
sers on.  He  repeated  "Hoo!"  two  or  three  times  over,  and 
his  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly,  for  both  his  fellow-passen- 
gers became  convinced  that  they  were  traveling  with  a  lu- 
natic. 

The  lady  began  to.  scream.  Her  nerves  were  so  unstrung 
that  they  could  not  stand  this  extra  shock.  And  that  foolish 
Mr.  Chucker  made  things  worse  by  the  fixity  with  which  he 
stared  at  her.  The  gentleman  armed  himself  with  an  um- 
brella to  protect  his  wife.  Mr.  Chucker,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  his  part,  caught  up  his  own  umbrella  and  brandished 
it.  The  travelers  were  in  their  attitude  of  vigilance  and 
menace  when  the  train  once  more  slackened  speed,  and  Han- 
•veirwas  reached. 

■nslantly  the  gentleman  jumped  out  on  the  off  side  of  the 


line,  so  as  not  to  pass  Mr.  Chucker,  and  helped  out  his  wife, 
whose  screams  had  given  place  to  a  fit  of  shivering.  Mr. 
Chucker  thought  himself  well  rid  of  his  mess,  for  the  train 
would  go  on  again,  and  he  should  be  able  to  complete  his 
dressing.  By  way  of  insuring  privacy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  journey,  he  began  by  pulling  the  carriage  blinds  down. 

Alas  !  he  was  not  to  get  off  so  easily  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Already  there  was  a  commotion  on  the  platform.  The  hus- 
band of  the  fainting  lady  had  explained  matters  to  the  sta- 
tion-master; some  porters  and  guards  had  overheard  him, 
and  rumor  circulated  that  there  was  a  lunatic  in  the  train. 
Some  passengers,  poking  their  heads  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dows, protested  against  traveling  in  the  company  of  a  man 
who  might  commit  some  mad  act — set  the  train  on  fire, 
throw  himself  out,  or  emit  awful  noises.  The  station-master 
was  obliged  to  pacify  these  murmurs  by  striding  toward  the 
alleged  maniac's  carriage.  The  all-unconscious  Mr.  Chucker 
was  rudely  aroused  by  the  door  being  suddenly  opened  and 
a  gruff  voice  exclaiming  : 

"Now,  sir,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing's — the — the — matter  with  me,"  stammered  Mr. 
Chucker.  "What  should  there  be?"  but,  so  saying,  he 
hugged  his  rug  closer  to  him  with  a  guilty  look. 

"  Would  you  mind  stepping  out,  sir?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?     My  ticket  is  for  Windsor." 

"  Change  here  for  Windsor,  sir,"  responded  the  guard,  who 
was  quite  convinced  by  this  time  that  he  had  a  queer  character 
to  deal  with. 

"  Well,  man,  since  you  put  me  to  it,  I've  no  trousers  on," 
confessed  Mr.  Chucker,  lowering  his  voice  ;  whereupon  the 
station-master  echoed  in  amazement  :  "No  trousers  !"  and 
the  crowd  behind  caught  up  the  words :  "No  trousers !" 

"  He's  throwed  :em  out  of  the  window,"  suggested  a  porter. 

"Perhaps  he  had  none  on  when  he  got  into  the  train?" 
opined  the  station-master. 

"  Of  course  I  had,  man.  I've  two  pair  with  me  now.  Let 
me  alone,  that  I  may  put  one  on,"  faltered  Mr.  Chucker,  in- 
timidated and  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  so  many  people 
staring  at  him. 

But  while  he  was  speaking,  some  low  churl,  seizing  a  cor- 
ner of  his  rug,  gave  it  a  twitch,  and  abruptly  exposed  Mr. 
Chucker's  dishabille  to  view.  There  was  a  shout  of  mingled 
laughter  and  dismay  among  the  passengers,  some  of  whom, 
being  ladies,  deemed  it  expedient  to  squeal. 

"  Out  you  come,"  roared  the  blushing  station-master,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  indignation,  and  he  clutched  Mr.  Chucker  by 
the  wrist. 

"Well  !  but — but — let  me  d — dress  first,"  pleaded  the  vic- 
tim, as  he  felt,  not  only  his  arms,  but  his  legs,  in  the  grasp  of 
different  hands.  He  made  a  short  struggle,  but  this  did  not 
improve  his  position,  for  his  resistance  was  ascribed  to  a 
maniacal  outbreak,  and  emboldened  his  aggressors  to  drag 
him  out  of  the  carriage  feet  foremost.  He  tumbled  out  in  a 
heap,  and  was  then  carried  across  the  platform,  kicking  and 
roaring  in  the  sight  of  a  hundred  pairs  of  astonished  or 
amused  eyes. 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  some  reddening  young  ladies,  as  he 
passed. 

"  Poor  man  !"  cried  some  older  ones. 

"  Hie  !     Fetch  the  police,"  chorused  some  of  the  porters. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Mr.  Chucker  had  been  conveyed, 
under  strong  escort,  to  the  station-master's  room,  and  had 
been  suffered  to  don  his  pantaloons,  he  contrived  to  get  a 
hearing,  and  to  explain  how  all  this  trouble  had  arisen. 

"Well,  but  why  didn't  you  tell  us  this  before?"  cried  the 
station-master. 

"Because  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me,"  screamed  Mr. 
Chucker. 

"  Well,  you've  missed  your  train  and  your  dinner,  anyhow,'" 
said  the  station-master,  "and  that'll  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

"Lesson  of  what?"  asked  Mr.  Chucker,  exasperated. 

"Lesson — why — why — lesson  not  to  take  off  one  pair  of 
breeches  until  you've  put  the  other  on,  and  that  for  decency's 
sake,  sir  !"  answered  the  station-master,  sternly,  formulating 
an  axiom  which  sounded  well ;  though,  perhaps,  like  some 
other  maxims  occasionally  propounded  by  worldly  philoso- 
phy, it  was  not  easy  to  follow. — Truth. 


Ella  Wheeler  is,  doubtless — being  a  Hoosier  maiden — a 
good  girl.  But  is  not  the  following  rather  tropical  writing 
for  the  summer  weather  the  Easterns  are  having? 

The  night  is  glad  with  moon  and  stars. 

The  winds  are  hushed  and  still. 
Some  one  is  smoking  a  fine  cigar 

Outside  my  window  sill ; 
And  faint  and  far  a  low  guitar 

Thrums  to  a  sweet  voice  trill. 

I  am  so  glad  I  am  moved  to  tears — 

Life  is  a  dream  of  bliss. 
Only  once  in  a  thousand  years 

Cometh  a  night  like  this. 
"  O  love,  lean  near;  you  need  not  fear, 

For  lips  were  made  to  kiss." 

Was  it  the  voice  of  a  tuneful  bird 

That  a  sudden  dream  awoke? 
Was  it  a  sigh  of  the  wind  I  heard, 

Or  was  it  you  who  spoke — 
You  whom  I  see  so  near  to  me, 

Like  a  das  relief  in  smoke  ? 

Fainter  and  fainter  the  sweet  guitar 

Thrums  its  monotone. 
The  cool  breezes  flash  on  a  fine  cigar, 

As  I  lean  and  clasp  my  own. 
Oh !  to  die  ere  the  dream  go  by, 

And  I  wake  in  the  dark — alone. 


Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller,  in  her  lecture  on  her  husband's  char- 
acter and  genius,  declares  that  she  has  gone  hungry  to  please 
the  delicate  taste  of  her  lord,  and  refers  to  the  result  in  the 
following  vein  of  sarcasm  :  "  He  never  liked  to  see  me  par- 
take of  much  food.  Of  course  I  was  interested  in  making 
myself  agreeable.  I  had  a  desire  to  please  my  poetic  liege, 
and  I  went  hungry  until  I  became  quite  pale  and  interesting; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  my  poet  went  down  to  the  classic 
shades  of  Oregon  and  made  love  to  a  bouncing  Willamette 
girl,  who  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  who 
ate  all  she  wanted." 


THE    HUMOR    OF   THE    PASSION    PLAY. 


The  Paris  Figaro  sent  Albert  Wolff,  the  well-known 
writer,  to  report  the  performance  of  the  passion  play  at 
Ober-Ammergau.  This  he  did  in  a  most  amusing  vein.  In 
beginning  his  letter  he  takes  his  readers  into  his  confidence, 
and  tells  them  that,  although  the  mysteries  are  founded  upon 
the  Bible,  the  performance  is  in  a  theatre,  and  actors,  not 
saints,  are  before  the  audience.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
art  and  literature,  and  just  as  Bouguereau  can  not  claim  im- 
munity from  criticism  for  his  "  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  so  the 
journalist  can  not  consider  such  performances  sacred  be- 
cause the  subject  is  taken  from  Holy  Writ.  Starting  from 
this  point,  M.  Wolff  describes  how,  after  a  long  telegraphic 
correspondence  with  Caiaphas,  he  made  arrangements  to 
lodge  with  that  dignitary.  It  seems  that,  in  his  early  days, 
Caiaphas  had  played  the  part  of  Saint  John,  and  still  earlier, 
suspended  by  a  cord,  he  used  to  perform  the  part  of  the  an- 
gel which  appeared  to  Jesus  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Caiaphas  had  just  repainted  his  house,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  his  visitor  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation 
with  Judas,  who,  being  a  carpenter,  carried  a  saw  under  his 
arm.  Soon  the  worthy  pair  were  joined  by  Herod,  carrying 
a  paint-pot  in  his  hand  and  a  ladder  on  his  shoulder,  and  by 
Jesus  himself,  who  is  described  as  a  Christ  of  the  north  and 
not  of  the  east — a  Christ  such  as  Albrecht  Diirer  loved  to 
paint.  Saint  John,  a  young,  fair-haired  tailor,  and  Pilate,  an 
innkeeper,  joined  the  party,  and  a  serious  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Jesus,  assuming  studied  attitudes,  discoursed  upon 
the  allotment  of  seats  to  visitors  at  the  coming  performance. 
The  French  critic  found  that  the  rustic  speech  of  Judas  and 
Herod  was  more  to  his  taste  than  the  more  pretentious  sen- 
tences of  Jesus.  In  spite  of  all  the  interest  which  the  play  is 
said  to  create,  the  close  of  the  first  act  was  welcomed  with 
a  joyous  ebullition  of  delight,  caused  partly  by  weariness  and 
partly  by  hunger.  Long  before  Caiaphas,  who  as  burgo- 
master of  the  village  had  to  announce  the  recess,  made  his 
welcome  statement,  the  English  visitors  were  munching 
cakes,  and  the  local  part  of  the  audience  was  feeding  on 
enormous  sausages  and  goats'  milk  cheeses,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  The  actors,  who  had  been  play- 
ing for  three  and  a  half  hours,  were  dying  of  hunger ; 
the  school  children,  who  took  part  either  in  the  pro- 
cession or  the  tableaux,  were  crying  for  soup,  bread,  and  but- 
ter, and  the  voices  of  the  chorus  of  spirits  were  considerably 
weakened  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Scarcely  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  "hour  for  refreshments"  made,  when  the 
whole  audience  and  actors  rushed  for  the  different  exits. 
The  refreshment  places  in  the  neighborhood  were  taken  by 
assault.  Enormous  masses  of  sausages  disappeared  like 
melting  snow.  The  glasses  of  beer  which  were  swallowed 
were  as  innumerable  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  Herod,  Pilate,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  victims  and  the  butch- 
ers, all  rushed  in  confusion  for  their  dinners.  In  the  inns 
they  ate  everywhere — at  the  table  d'hote,  in  the  passages, 
and  in  the  kitchen — each  seizing  whatever  came  to  his  hand. 
The  youth  of  Jerusalem  did  not  take  time  to  lay  aside  its 
costumes,  but  rushed  frantically  through  the  streets,  so  that 
it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  an  angel  of  one  of  the  tableaux 
vivants  rolling  in  the  dust,  where  some  gruff  Englishman — 
against  whom  the  cherub  had  caromed — had  pushed  him. 
Judas  Iscariot  seems  to  have  been  the  low  comedian  of  the 
performance.  The  members  of  the  council,  with  whom  he 
contracts  to  betray  Jesus,  were  very  stingy;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  that  an  arrangement  was 
come  to.  Judas  showed  his  empty  purse,  and  insisted  that 
he  could  not  come  down  a  penny.  At  last  the  sum  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Judas,  fearing  that  the  council  would  play 
off  false  money  on  him,  brought  down  the  house  by  biting 
each  coin  as  he  received  it.  Afterward,  wlien,  smitten  by  re- 
morse for  his  treachery,  he  determines  to  hang  himself,  it 
was  done  in  such  a  comic  way  that  every  one  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. The  realism  of  this  scene  seems  to  have  been  remark- 
able, and  would  have  delighted  Zola.  The  tree  was  a  real 
one,  growing  through  the  stage ;  and  the  branch  to  which  he 
first  fastens  the  rope  was  previously  sawn  through,  so  that  it 
broke  with  his  weight.  But  even  with  this  effect  the  scene 
was  anything  but  solemn.  Barrabas  was  also  an  amusing 
actor.  When  he  was  released,  and  Jesus  condemned  to 
death,  he  ran  off  with  such  a  quick  and  comical  gait  that  the 
merriment  became  general.  It  may  be  added  that  Barrab- 
as's  wife,  who  lets  lodgings  in  the  village,  has  not  seen  the 
play  since  1 860,  because  her  nerves  could  not  stand  the  shock 
of  seeing  her  husband  in  his  part.  When  Saint  Peter  denied 
his  master,  a  rooster  behind  the  scenes  set  up  a  most  vigor- 
ous cock-a-doodle-doo,  in  which  ever)'  rooster  in  the  village 
joined,  so  that  the  subsequent  answers  of  Peter  and  the  crow- 
ing of  the  legitimate  cock  were  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the 
birds  and  the  shrieks  of  laughter  of  the  audience.  On  the 
■whole,  M.  Wolff  seems  to  have  witnessed  as  amusing  a  per- 
formance as  if  he  had  been  at  the  Palais  Royal.  He  ac- 
knowledges also  to  have  found  himself  in  unusually  good 
company.  He  had  Caiaphas  for  his  host,  an  ex- Virgin  Mary 
for  hostess,  Martha  to  wait  upon  him,  and  Herod — la  crime 
des  bous  enfants — to  run  to  the  post-office  with  the  manuscript 
of  the  Figai'ds  contributions. 


A  murderer  was  hanged  in  Texas  the  other  day,  but  it  was 
by  a  mistake — the  citizens  thought  he  had  stolen  a  horse. 


With  the  exception  of  such  fish  as  are  good  to  eat,  the 
shark  is  the  most  respected  of  all  the  fish  that  roam  the 
bright  blue  sea.  The  shark  is  long  and  thin,  and  hollow  in- 
side. He  is  not  built  for  carrying  merchandise.  He  is  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  carrying  cabin-passengers.  Although 
not  resembling  an  alderman  much — except  in  appetite— the 
shark  is  partial  to  redfish  and  like  delicacies.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  sights  in  animated  nature  to  witness  a 
shark  drop  in  upon  a  school  of  redfish.  The  redfish  scatter 
like  a  covey  of  flushed  partridges.  There  is  no  stampede 
that  can  be  compared  with  it,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  group  of 
prominent  merchants  on  the  sidewalk,  when  they  unexpect- , 
edly  discover  a  little  girl  offering  to  sell  them  tickets  to  a 
charity  ball. 

One  hour  after  an  "old  master"  had  painted  the  name  of 
a  patent  medicine  on  a  big  rock,  a  cow  came  along,  licked  it 
off,  and  died  before  sundown.  No  diagram  necessary  for 
pointing  the  moral  of  this  item. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 
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ONE  OF  VOLTAIRE'S  CLEVEREST  STORIES. 


One  day  Zadig,  walking  near  a  little  wood,  saw,  hastening 
that  way,  one  of  the  queen's  chief  eunuchs,  followed  by  a 
troop  of  officers,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  anxiety, 
running  hither  and  thither  like  men  distraught,  in  search  of 
some  lost  treasure. 

"  Young  man,"  cried  the  eunuch,  "  have  you  seen  the  queen's 
dog?" 

Zadig  answered,  modestly,  "  A  bitch,  I  think ;  not  a  dog." 

"  Quite  right,"  replied  the  eunuch. 

Zadig  continued:  "A  very  small  spaniel,  who  has  lately 
had  puppies;  she  limps  with  the  left  fore-leg,  and  has  very 
long  ears." 

"Ah  !  you  have  seen  her,  then  ?"  said  the  breathless  eunuch. 

"  No,"  answered  Zadig,  "  I  have  not  seen  her ;  and  I  really 
was  not  aware  that  the  queen  possessed  a  spaniel." 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  hand- 
somest horse  in  the  king's  stables  broke  away  from  his  groom 
in  the  Babylonian  plains.  The  great  huntsman  and  all  his 
staff  were  seeking  the  horse  with  as  much  anxiety  as  was  the 
eunuch  and  his  people  the  spaniel ;  and  the  grand  huntsman 
asked  Zadig  if  he  had  not  seen  the  king's  horse  go  that  way. 

"  A  first-rate  galloper,  small  hoofed,  five  feet  high ;  tail, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long ;  cheek-pieces  of  the  bit  of  twenty- 
three-carat  gold;  shoes,  silver?"  said  Zadig. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  Where  is  he  ?"  cried  the  grand 
huntsman. 

"  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  horse,  and  I  never  heard 
of  him  before,"  replied  Zadig. 

The  grand  huntsman  and  the  chief  eunuch  made  sure  that 
Zadig  had  stolen  both  the  king's  horse  and  the  queen's  span- 
iel; so  they  haled  him  before  the  High  Court  of  Desterham, 
which  at  once  condemned  him  to  the  knout  and  transporta- 
tion for  life  to  Siberia.  But  the  sentence  was  hardly  pro- 
nounced when  the  lost  horse  and  spaniel  were  found.  So 
the  judges  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  reconsidering 
their  decision ;  but  they  fined  Zadig  four  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  for  saying  he  had  seen  that  which  he  had  not  seen. 

The  first  thing  was  to  pay  the  fine.  Afterward,  Zadig  was 
permitted  to  open  his  defense  to  the  court,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  terms:  "Stars  of  justice,  abysses  of  knowledge,  mir- 
rors of  truth,  whose  gravity  is  as  that  of  lead,  whose  inflexibility 
is  as  that  of  iron,  who  rival  the  diamond  in  clearness,and  pos- 
sess great  affinity  with  gold — since  I  am  permitted  to  address 
your  august  assembly,  I  swear  by  Ormuzd  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  respectable  lady-dog  of  the  queen,  nor  beheld  the  sac- 
rosanct horse  of  the  king  of  kings.  This  is  what  happened  : 
I  was  taking  a  walk  toward  the  little  wood  near  which  I  sub- 
sequently had  the  honor  to  meet  the  venerable  chief  eunuch 
and  the  most  illustrious  grand  huntsman.  I  noticed  the 
track  of  an  animal  in  the  sand,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it 
was  that  of  a  small  dog.  Long,  faint  streaks  upon  the  little 
elevations  of  sand  between  the  foot-marks  convinced  me 
that  it  was  a  she-dog,  with  pendant  dugs — showing  that  she 
must  have  had  puppies  not  many  days  since.  Other  scrap- 
ings of  the  sand,  which  always  lay  close  to  the  marks  of  the 
fore-paws,  indicated  that  she  had  very  long  ears  ;  and  as  the 
imprint  of  one  foot  was  always  fainter  than  those  of  the 
other  three,  I  judged  that  the  lady-dog  of  our  august  queen 
was,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  little  lame.  With  respect 
to  the  horse  of  the  king  of  kings,  permit  me  to  observe  that, 
wandering  through  the  paths  which  traverse  the  wood,  I  no- 
ticed the  marks  of  horse-shoes.  They  were  all  equidistant. 
( Ah  ! '  said  I,  ( this  is  a  famous  galloper.'  In  a  narrow  alley, 
only  seven  feet  wide,  the  dust  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees  was 
a  little  disturbed  at  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  middle  of 
the  path.  'This  horse,'  said  I  to  myself,  'had  a  tail  three  and 
a  half  feet  long,  and  lashing  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he 
has  swept  away  the  dust.'  Branches  of  the  trees  met  over- 
head at  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  under  them  I  saw  newly 
fallen  leaves  ;  so  I  knew  that  the  horse  had  brushed  some  of 
the  branches,  and  was  therefore  five  feet  high.  As  to  his  bit, 
it  must  have  been  made  of  twenty-three- carat  gold,  for  he 
had  rubbed  it  against  a  stone,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
touchstone,  with  the  properties  of  which  I  am  familiar  by  ex- 
periment. Lastly,  by  the  marks  which  his  shoes  left  upon 
pebbles  of  another  kind,  I  was  led  to  think  that  his  shoes 
were  of  fine  silver." 

All  the  judges  admired  Zadig's  profound  and  subtle  dis- 
cernment, and  the  fame  of  it  reached  even  the  king  and  the 
queen.  From  the  anterooms  to  the  presence-chamber,  Za- 
dig's name  was  in  everybody's  mouth  ;  and,  although  many 
of  the  magi  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  burned  as 
a  sorcerer,  the  king  commanded  that  the  four  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  which  he  had  been  fined  should  be  restored 
to  him.  So  the  officers  of  the  court  went  in  state  with  the 
four  hundred  ounces  ;  only  they  retained  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  for  legal  expenses,  and  their  servants  expected 
fees. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Mr.  Garfield,  says  a  local  Ohio  journal,  eats  heartily,  and 
is  in  as  good  spirits  as  if  less  momentous  interests  were 
staked  upon  his  success.  He  rose  early  yesterday  morning, 
and,  after  short  conversations  with  twenty-seven  reporters — 
who  had  slept  on  the  veranda — went  to  the  breakfast-room 
and  partook  of  a  light  meal,  at  which  no  one  was  present  but 
members  of  his  family  and  eleven  special  correspondents 
who  got  in  Saturday.  The  day  was  spent  quietly  in  con- 
versation with  inquiring  friends  and  a  few  members  of  the 
press,  who  remained  with  the  unfortunate  man  until  the  last 
moment,  when  he  quietly,  but  decidedly,  bade  them  adieu 
and  retired  to  the  comparative  privacy  of  his  room.  There 
are  but  four  other  persons  in  the  chamber. 

When  Mr.  Emerson,  it  is  related,  was  recently  reading  his 
essay  on  the  future  of  America  to  a  small  audience,  he  hap- 
pened to  say  "the"  instead  of  "this"  country.  His  faithful 
daughter,  Ellen,  interrupted  him.  "  Father,"  she  said,  "it  is 
this  country."  A  smile  crept  over  the  face  of  the  Concord 
philosopher  as  he  replied,  with  a  fine  faith  in  the  great  re- 
public, "  Well,  this  country  is  the  country." 


A  boy  can  imagine  almost  anything.  He  can  lug  an  old 
shot-gun  about  all  day  without  firing  at  a  living  thing,  and  be 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  having  a  howling  good  time; 
but  all  attempts  to  induce  a  boy  to  imagine  that  he  is  killing 
Indians  when  he  is  sawing  wood  have  proved  futile. 


Ah,  June  is  here,  but  where  is  May? — 

That  lovely,  shadowy  thing, 
Fair  promiser  of  fairer  day. 

That  made  my  fancy  stretch  her  wing, 
In  hope-begetting  spring. 

The  spaces  vague,  the  luminous  veil, 

The  drift  of  bloom  and  scent, 
Those  dreamy  longings  setting  sail. 

That  knew  notr  asked  not,  where  they  went ; 
Ah !  was  this  all  they  meant — 

This  day  that  lets  me  dream  no  more, 

This  bright,  unshadowed  round? 
On  some  illimitable  shore, 

The  harbor  whither  those  were  bound 
Lieth,  nor  yet  is  found. 


The    Last    Plague. 

Within  the  painted  palace  of  the  king 
Secure  and  free  for  every  royal  whim, 
With  doors  safe  kept  by  mighty  cherubim. 

Hath  stolen,  unseen,  a  gray  and  shuddering  thing  ;' 

Naught  in  his  hands  did  that  fell  phantom  bring, 

Naught  visible  took,  but  snatched  with  gestures  dim 
The  first-born's  soul,  yet  scathed  not  any  limb. 

On  heaven's  Nile-pools  that  soul  is  wandering. 

As  if  he  saw  not,  Pharaoh's  eyes  gaze  on 
In  stony  numbness.     Lies  upon  his  knees 
The  pallid  corpse,  now  cold  enough  to  freeze 

The  mother's  cheek  and  heart.     With  forehead  prone 
In  fruitless  prayer  the  slaves  themselves  abase  ; 
No  gifts  to  God  bring  life  to  the  dead  face. 


In    Stolen    Measure. 

We  stand  together  this  June  day  morning. 
Idle,  and  scorning  the  hidden  ill ; 

For  love  and  laughter,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasure, 
With  brimming  measure  our  flagons  fill. 

If  you  and  I,  this  perfect  weather, 
Might  sail  together  adown  the  bay, 

Sail  on  and  on  till  the  clouds  that  lower. 
The  mists  that  cower,  should  bar  our  way, 

Who  would  the  first  complain,  I  wonder, 
At  shock  of  thunder,  at  blinding  rain? 

Which  of  us  then  would  soonest  borrow 
Hope  of  the  morrow,  to  placate  pain? 

If  you  and  I  might  sail  forever 

O'er  seas  where  never  a  sail  had  been — 

Where  damp  and  chill  and  tempest  were  strangers, 
And  mortal  dangers,  and  earthly  sin — 

Ah,  then,  perhaps,  would  each  be  stronger. 
Our  love  the  longer,  our  dread  the  less  ; 

No  need  to  peer  at  the  veiled  hereafter. 

With  tears  and  laughter,  for  Love  would  bless. 

Yet,  if  to-morrow  the  torn  clouds  flutter. 

The  surf-dogs  mutter,  the  iced  winds  blow, 
Shall  we  trust,  as  now,  in  cruelest  weather? 

Shall  we  cling  together  through  sharpest  woe? 


"  Said   Cupid  to    Me." 

Said  Cupid  to  me,  "  Come  hither  and  see 

That  lady  in  ringlets  so  bright,  boy." 
Said  I,  with  a  nod  to  the  knowing  young  god, 
"  She  puts  them  in  paper  at  night,  boy." 
'  But,"  said  Cupid  to  me,  "did  you  ever  see 
On  any  girl's  cheek  such  a  red  bloom?" 
Said  I,  "  Half  a  score,  but  don't  mention  it  more. 
She's  a  small  pot  of  rouge  in  her  bed-room." 
'  But,"  said  he,  "  if  you've  taste,  there's  a  beautiful  waist, 

The  doves  of  my  mother  all  haunt  it." 
'  He  does  a  good  trade,  her  corsets  that  made, 

I  can  give  you  his  card  if  you  want  it." 
1  Ah,"  said  Cupid,  "  I  see  you're  too  clever  for  me, 
And  are  heart-whole  where  others  have  bled  so  ; " 
And  he  fingered  a  dart  by  the  feathery  part, 

And  he  winked  his  blue  eyes  as  he  said  so. 
Then  he  bade  me  good-bye,  but  said,  ' '  Gaze  in  her  eye- 

What  a  love-light  of  beauty  there's  in  it ! " 
I  could  scarce  turn  to  look,  when  an  arrow  he  took. 

And  pierced  through  my  heart  in  a  minute  ; 
And  he  cried  to  the  fair,  as  he  flew  through  the  air, 
"  Nor  in  stays,  paint,  nor  powder  love's  dart  is — 
A  glance  or  a  smile  has  more  power  to  beguile, 
For  nature  more  potent  than  art  is." 


Fragments. 

All  things,  my  darling,  all  things  seem 
In  some  strange  way  to  speak  of   thee ; 

Nothing  is  half  so  much  a  dream — 
Nothing  so  much  reality. 

My  soul  to  thine  is  dutiful, 

In  all  its  pleasure,  all  its  care  ; 

O  most  beloved,  most  beautiful ! 
I  miss  and  find  thee  everywhere. 


I  saw  fair  Chloris  walk  alone 
When  feather'd  raine  came  softly  downe  ; 
Then  Jove  descended  from  his  tower 
To  court  her  in  a  silver  shower. 
The  wanton  snowe  flew  to  her  brest 
Like  little  birds  into  their  nest ; 
But,  overcome  with  whiteness  there, 
For  grief  it  thaw'd  into  a  teare ; 
Then  falling  down  her  garment  hem, 
To  deck  her,  froze  into  a  gem. 


The  rain  falls  softly  on  the  window  eaves, 
And  whispers  lowly  to  the  rustling  grass. 
And  loads  the  winds'  dusk  pinions  as  they  pass 

To  shake  the  glittering  moisture  on  the  leaves. 

The  rain  sweeps  where  the  great  sea  swells  and  heaves, 
And  dimples  all  the  locked  lakes'  living  glass  ; 
The  rain  sobs  round  the  home  whose  light  she  was, 

As  with  the  hearts  left  desolate  it  grieves. 

And,  listening  to  its  murmur  all  alone, 
I  set  its  cadence  to  my  yearning  sorrow. 

And  love's  mute  longing  for  the  darling  gone, 

From  nature's  wail  seemed  strength  renewed  to  borrow, 

Till  I  can  hear  the  dull  plash  on  the  clay 

Of  that  dear  new-made  grave,  broad  leagues  away. 


A  love  is  but  half  a  love  that  contents  itself  with  less 
Than  love's  utmost  faith  and  trust  and  unwavering  tenderness. 


WOMAN    EPIGRAMMATICALLY   CONSIDERED. 


-a  virgin   with   golden 


A.  Ricard :  Women  prefer  us  to  say  a  little  evil  of  them, 
rather  than  say  nothing  of  them  at  all. 

Alfred  de  Musset :  Verity  is  nudity. 

Lemontey :  Of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  heaviest  is  the  woman 
we  have  ceased  to  love. 

Madame  de  SeVigne" :  The  heart  has  no  wrinkles. 

Victor  Hugo  :  Woman  is  a  perfected  devil. 

La  Rochefoucauld :  Coquettes  are  the  quacks  of  love. 

D'Houdetot :  Virtue  and  love  are  ogres;  one  must  eat  the 
other. 

Gavarni :  One  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  a  woman  is  to 
cause  regret. 

Raisson :  A  prude  ought  to  be  condemned  to  meet  only 
indiscreet  lovers. 

Alphonse  Karr :  A  widow  is  like  a  frigate  of  which  the 
first  captain  has  been  ship-wrecked. 

Boufflers  :  Jealousy  is  the  sister  of  love — as  the  devil  is 
the  brother  of  the  angels. 

Victor  Hugo :  Men  are  women's  playthings;  women  are 
the  devil's. 

Pascal:  If  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter,  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  changed. 

Madame  Bachi :  Men  bestow  compliments  only  on  women 
who  deserve  none. 

Victor  Hugo :  God  created  the  coquette  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  the  fool. 

La  Beaumelle  :  Remorse  is  the  last  sigh  of  expiring  virtue. 

Rochebrune  :  It  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  defend  her  vir- 
tue against  men  than  her  reputation  against  women. 

Alfred  de  Musset :  A  woman  forgives  everything  but  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  covet  her. 

Anon :  Woman  is  made  of  tongue,  as  fox  of  tail. 

Commerson :  Women  distrust  men  too  much  in  general, 
and  not  enough  in  particular. 

Balzac :  When  a  woman  pronounces  the  name  of  a  man 
but  twice  a  day,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  sentiments ;  but  three  times 

Charles    Monselet:    Resignation- 
tears. 

Octave  Feuillet :  Kindness  is  the  only  charm  permitted  to 
the  aged  ;  it  is  the  coquetry  of  white  hair. 

Commerson  :  Marriage  is  often  only  ennui  for  two. 

A.  Ricard :  A  girl  of  sixteen  accepts  love ;  a  woman  of 
thirty  incites  it. 

Jouy  :  The  mistake  of  many  women  is  to  return  senti- 
ment for  gallantry. 

Pigault-Lebrun  :  Those  who  always  speak  well  of  women 
do  not  know  them  enough  ;  those  who  always  speak  ill  of 
them  do  not  know  them  at  all. 

Alfred  Bougeart  :  I  admire  her  who  resists-;  I  pity  her 
who  succumbs  ;  I  hate  her  who  condemns. 

Sainte-Beuve  :  It  is  rare  that,  after  having  given  the  key  of 
her  heart,  a  woman  does  not  change  the  lock  the  day  after. 

Chamfort :  Love  pleases  more  than  marriage,  for  the  rea- 
son that  romance  is  more  interesting  than  history. 

A.  Ricard :  Women  never  weep  more  bitterly  than  when 
they  weep  with  spite. 

Balzac  :  Modesty  is  the  conscience  of  the  body. 

Alphonse  Karr :  Friendship  between  two  women  is  always 
a  plot  against  another  one. 

Madame  de  Salm  :  The  conversation  of  women  in  society 
resembles  the  straw  used  in  packing  china  ;  it  is  nothing,  yet 
without  it  everything  would  be  broken. 

Madame  de  Krudener  :  Cold  natures  have  only  recollec- 
tions ;  tender  natures  have  remembrances. 

Anon :  A  beautiful  woman  is  the  paradise  of  the  eyes,  the 
hell  of  the  soul,  and  the  purgatory  of  the  purse. 

Balzac  :  Woman  is  a  creature  between  man  and  the 
angels. 

Balzac  :  A  woman  full  of  faith  in  the  one  she  loves  is  but 
a  novelist's  fancy. 

Milleroye  :  He  swore  to  me  an  eternal  love.  Eternity  has 
lasted  but  one  morning. 

The'ophile  Gautier  :  To  a  woman  the  romances  she  makes 
are  more  amusing  than  those  she  reads. 

Anon  :  Woman  conceals  only  what  she  does  not  know. 

De  Se*gur  :  Men  make  laws  :  women  make  manners. 

Moliere  :  A  husband  is  a  plaster  that  cures  all  the  ills  of 
girlhood. 

Saurin :  Love  should  dare  everything  where  it  has  every- 
thing to  fear. 

Anon  :  Life  is  a  state  where  all  our  sins  are  written  ;  from 
time  to  time  we  rub  the  sponge  of  repentance  over  it,  in  order 
to  begin  to  sin  anew. 

Proverb  :  Take  the  first  advice  of  a  woman,  not  the  sec- 
ond. 

Anon :  Women  never  lie  more  astutely  than  when  they 
tell  the  truth  to  those  who  do  not  believe  them. 

Anon:  Women  ask  if  a  man  is  discreet  as  men  ask  if  a 
woman  is  pretty. 

If  a  woman  says  to  you,  "  I  will  never  "ee  you  again  ! 
hope  ;  but  if  she  says,  u  I  shall   always  see  you  with  pleas- 
ure,"— travel. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


We  were  to  have  had  Madame  Favart  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  last  Wednesday,  but,  things  not  being 
quite  read)',  Boccaccio  was  put  forward  for  another 
week.  The  amateurs  improve  somewhat,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  will,  possibly,  with  long  practice,  turn 
out  acceptable  professionals,  always  supposing  that 
they  do  not  get  their  heads  inflated,  or,  like  the  ass 
in  the  parable,  "wax  fat  and  kick."  Hinrichs,  the  con- 
ductor, has  a  somewhat  iron  hardness  which  prevents 
him  from  humoring  the  singers,  and,  through  en- 
forced strictness  of  tempo,  causes  them  to  feel  as  if 
each  and  every  one  had  a  metronome  in  his  or  her 
pocket;  yet  he  is  becoming  a  fair  leader,  and  the  band, 
under  his  direction,  plays  accurately  and  with  spirit. 
The  choruses  are  well  sung,  and  the  girls  are,  most  of 
them,  pretty.  It  will  be  a  grateful  change  to  hear 
the  ringing,  jingling,  tingling  tunes  of  Offenbach  once 
more  in  Madame  Favart  after  the  well  written  but 
somewhat  ponderous  concerted  pieces  of  Boccaccio, 
which  are  really  more  suited  to  grand  opera  than  to 
the  frothy,  evanescent  trifle  we  call  opera  bouffe.  Be- 
sides, grand  music  needs  great  singers,  and  these  we 
have  not  got.  The  pirates  from  the  country  returned 
on  Tuesday.  Their  excursion  was  not  profitable  to 
the  entrepreneur,  and  they  seemed  somewhat  de- 
moralized themselves  by  their  trip.  Possibly  they 
had  too  good  a  time  of  it  among  the  country  folk. 
Mr.  Turner,  we  believe,  goes  to  Australia ;  Mr. 
Peakes  to  New  York  —  so  runs  the  rumor.  La 
Girouettc  and  Lortzing's  Czar  und  Zimmerman  arc 
spoken  of  in  the  future.  We  hope  that  Locke  will  be 
able  to  run  his  operatic  course  unchecked,  for  it  is 
becoming  quite  an  institution,  and  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  is  now  the  favorite  lounging  place  of  all  who 
have  no  better  way  of  spending  a  leisure-  evening. 
Novelty  is  the  great  point.  Without  that,  in  a  limited 
community  like  ours,  success  is  impossible.  A  tenor 
and  baritone  must  be  got  somewhere — not  worn-out 
veterans,  but  bright  fellows,  who  will  become  favor- 
ites in  private  life  as  well  as  in  public,  and  who  will 
frequent  drawing-rooms  instead  of  bar-rooms.  In 
Emelie  Melville  we  have  an  entirely  satisfactory 
Prima  donna.  As  an  actress,  she  has  no  equal  on 
the  lyric  stage ;  as  a  vocalist,  she  does  very  well  in- 
deed when  the  music  is  not  too  high  for  her  voice. 
Her  social  relation  with  the  San  Francisco  public  is  a 
strong  element  in  her  success,  for  she  is  admired  as 
an  actress,  liked  as  a  singer,  and  respected  as  a 
woman.  Max  Freeman  is  a  capital  buffo,  Jennings 
a  quaint  actor,  who  comes  in  admirably  in  the  snuffy 
old  fathers  of  the  French  comic  opera.  But  we  howl 
for  a  tenor  and  roar  for  a  bass,  and  our  howling  and 
roaring  must  be  satisfied,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  be- 
fore comic  opera  can  be  considered  as  fairly  estab- 
lished among  us. 


Miss  Neilson  has  rung  the  changes  on  "Juliet," 
"Helen,"  "Viola,"  "  Pauline,"  and  "Julia,"  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  Full  houses  when  she  played 
"Juliet,"  poor  ones  to  all  the  rest.  The  Wednesday 
matine'e,  for  ladies,  was  crammed  to  suffocation. 
Compton's  "  Malvolio  "  is  excellent ;  his  "Romeo," 
fair  ;  his  "  Melnotte,"  middling  ;  and  his  "  Clifford," 
bad.  Miss  Carey  made  rather  a  nice  "  Helen,"  and 
Morrison,  a  somewhat  noisy  "Master  Walter,"  in 
the  Hunchback.  Maguire  has  rashly  taken  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  will  be, 
to  use  a  Hibernicism,  on  the  fifth  this  year.  French 
Flats  is  the  attraction  ;  Barton  Hill  the  acting  man- 
ager. At  the  Baldwin,  Maguire  plays  Found  t/ie 
World  in  Eighty  Days,  in  opposition  to  himself  at 
the  California.  Tuesday  we  are  to  have  the  new  Lon- 
don success,  by  Byron,  the  Upper  Crust,  American- 
ized here  into  the  Upper  Ten.  Bishop  is  said  to  have 
a  great  part  in  it.  We  trust  he  will  do  better  than 
"with  the  "  Butterman  "  in  Our  Boys.      > 

Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  Miss  Rightmire,  Mr. 
Walter  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  have  been 
having  a  royal  time  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia 
— crowded  houses,  big  subscription  lists,  and  heart)' 
applause  accompanied  them'  everywhere,  and  they 
have  returned  jubilant.  Bandmann  had  a  very  good 
house  the  first  night  he  played  in  Portland,  but  the 
public  didn't  like  his  company,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  Anglo-French  tragedian,  and  the 
little  Anglo -French  comedienne,  pretty  Louise 
Beaudet,  was  voted  below  the  mark  required  by  the 
web-fooled  cognoscenti.  Herr  B.  reorganized,  and  is 
now  barn-storming  in  the  upper  country.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  Barry  Sullivan  will  come 
out  next  season.  His  son  is  among  us  already  here 
with  his  charming  wife,  Miss  Adeline  Stanhope,  the 
reading  lanv  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  and  a  very  good 
'.     We  do  not  quite  think  that  Barry  is 


"the  greatest  actor  living,"  as  many  of  our  players 
do;  but  still  he  and  Booth  are  about  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  school  left,  and  it  is  well,  occa- 
sionally, to  admire  what  our  fathers  admired,  before 
silk-stockinged  villainy  and  evening-dress  assassina- 
tion were  made  fashionable  by  the  Union  Square  im- 
portations from  France.  So  General  Barton  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  field  again,  this  time  backed  by 
Bob  Ingersoll,  the  unbeliever,  who  evidently  must 
have  some  faith  left,  or  he  would  never  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  fortunes  of  the  California  under  the  same 
auspices  that  caused  its  downfall,  for  never  was 
theatre  so  miserably  unfortunate  as  the  California 
Theatre  under  the  Barton  management.  We  are 
slow  to  believe  that  Bob  Ingersoll  is  such  a  fool 
as  to  risk  his  dollars  in  a  speculation  in  which  he 
would  have  but  doubtful  profit.  We  wonder  what 
kind  of  an  opera  company  Madame  Fabbri-Muller 
will  bring  out  with  her.  Well  do  we  remember 
her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco — when  the 
polyglot  opera  was  in  its  glory,  when  the  prima  domia 
sang  the  arias  in  Italian  and  the  concerted  pieces  in 
German,  when  the  tenor  was  Hebraic  and  the  bass 
Platt-Deutsch,  when  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Ba- 
bel was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  clash  and  clatter 
of  dialects  that  strove  for  pre-eminence  upon  the 
stage,  when  the  tenor  sang,  in  melting  accents,  "  Io 
t'  amo  !  "  and  theprima  donna  responded, with  a  lan- 
guishing, lingering  glance,  "  Ich  Hebe  dich."  Some- 
how or  other,  in  looking  at  Miss  Neilson's  "  Pauline" 
in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
a  lioness  playing  with  a  mouse— the  acting  is  so  strong 
and  the  play  is  so  weak.  Surely,  such  a  piece  of  fus- 
tian, sentimentality,  and  clap-trap  mock-heroics  was 
never  patch -worked  together  before  or  since;  and 
Neilson  actually  plays  it  as  if  she  was  serious,  giv- 
ing all  the  namby-pamby  trash  as  if  it  were  the  utter- 
ances of  Shakspeare  himself.  We  would  say,  with 
the  Irishman,  "More  power  to  her  for  that  same," 
but  that  to  wish  her  more  power  were  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. ' '  Pauline  "  is  a  very  nice  part  for  young 
aspirants  to  make  their  debut  in,  but  for  a  great  artist 
like  Neilson  it  is  rococo  and  out  of  place.  And  yet 
on  Wednesday  last  it  drew  a  crammed  house  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  However,  the  ways  of  the  public 
are  wonderful  and  not  to  be  understood.  We  shall 
be  sorry  when  Neilson  is  gone,  for  we  do  not  often 
see  a  really  great  artist,  and  we  shall  all  wish  we  had 
gone  to  see  her  of-ener.  And  is  it  not  a  grateful  re- 
spite from  Camille  and  others  of  that  ilk,  bad  adap- 
tations from  prurient  novels,  to  witness  the  poetic 
creations  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  such  as  "Juliet," 
"Viola,"  and  "  Imogene"? 


Hebe's  Society  Notes. 


Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  July  1,  1880. 
The  advance  guard  of  fashion  continues  to  arrive, 
and  "the  cry  is,  still  they  come."  Miss  Flora  Mc- 
Flimsey  and  her  attendants — one  hundred  strong — 
are  already  permanently  domiciled  throughout  this 
elegant  caravansary ;  the  infantry,  in  battalions  in- 
numerable, make  things  lively  in  the  nursery  among 
French  maids  and  Milesian  Madonnas ;  and  the  males 
arrive  on  Saturdays  and  depart  on  Mondays  with  cun- 
ning regularity.  As  I  write,  there  are  ninety-one  lady 
boarders,  thirty-nine  gentlemen,  forty-two  children, 
and — as  I  am  informed  by  the  polite  Longstrauss — 
seventeen  nurses.  On  Saturday  last  there  were  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  arrivals,  ninety-four  of  whom 
were  gentlemen.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  never  spent 
two  happier  days  together  than  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last.  There  were  nearly  three  hundred  people  at  the 
hotel  on  Saturday  night ;  so,  between  the  dancers  and 
those  who  looked  on,  and  Ballenberg's  music  and  the 
punch-bowl,  the  scene  was  unmistakably  enlivening. 
The  next  day — Sunday — although  it  still  took  the  blaz- 
ing back-log  to  impart  just  the  needed  warmth  within 
doors,  was  altogether  delightful.  To  be  sure,  the 
crowd  went  to  the  beach  in  the  morning — some  to 
bathe,  others  to  lounge  in  the  sand  or  upon  the  veran- 
da, and  still  others  to  study  anatomy,  etc.  After 
lunch,  parties  divided  up  into  boating,  driving,  sleep- 
ing, lounging,  and  croquet-playing  squads.  In  the 
evening,  the  ladies  and  their  escorts  and  their  chil- 
dren assembled  in  the  parlor  and  the  adjoining  rooms 
of  the  hotel,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty ;  and  after  listening  to  the  new  Del  Monte  Waltz, 
and  kindred  selections,  formed  themselves  into  a 
grand  chorus  and  sung  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee," 
with  an  effect  that  would  have  made  the  bones  of  old 
Padre  Junipero  Serra  sit  up  in  their  rude  sarcopha- 
gus— if,  indeed,  such  an  event  were  possible.  Among 
the  ladies  present  whom  I  knew  by  sight,  or  by  name, 
or  otherwise,  were  the  following  ;  Mrs.  John  H.  Car- 
roll, Miss  Flora  Carroll,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  the 
Misses  Miller,  Mrs.  I.  Levi,  Mrs.  I.  Gutte,  Miss  Lola 
Gonzales,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Miss 
M.  B.  West,  Mrs.  L.  Mills,  Mrs.  Morcau,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Partridge,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Porter,  Mrs.  David  McClure, 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Ward,  Mrs.  L.  Straus,  Mrs.  Hyam  Joseph,  Mad- 
ame Reynier,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crowell, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Shattuck,  Miss  E.  F.  Bichard,  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  Miss  Eva  Towne,  Miss  H.  P.  Rice,  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  Doctor  Cushing,  Mrs.  James 
Phelan,  Miss  B.  Phelan;  Miss  Alice  Phelan,  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Graves,  Miss  Slade,  Mrs. 
Henry  Schmiedell,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Mrs. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Ch.  R.  Peters,  Miss  Mattie  Peters, 
Mrs.  Spencer  Evans,  Mrs.  Horace  Hawes,  Mrs.  W.  | 


H.  Wallace,  Miss  Wallace,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Mrs.  J.  Van  Bargen,  Mrs.  Schubert,  Miss  Bella 
Hoge,  Miss  Blanche  Hoge,  Miss  Octavia  Hoge,  Mrs. 
L.  Dinkelspiel,  Miss  Beckie  Goldstein,  Miss  Tillie 
Goldstein,  Mrs.  Goldstein,  Miss  Meyer,  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Truman,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sybil  Sander- 
son, Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Miss  Marion  Sanderson, 
Miss  Edith  Sanderson,  Miss  Carrie  Hawes,  Miss 
Romie  Caldwell,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Dewey,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ho- 
vey,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Dibblee,  Mrs.  and  Miss  God- 
ley,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Burke,  Miss  Katie  Webster,  Miss 
Minnie  Webster,  Mrs.  J.  Lugsden,  Miss  Flora  Lugs- 
den,  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dodge,  Miss 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Alex.  Campbell,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Hawley, 
Miss  Dollie  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Freeman,  Miss  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Acker-man,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Jewett.  The  hotel  is  now  fully  furnished,  and 
filled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  one  hundred  cots  came 
yesterday,  which  will  be  temporarily  put  up  in  the 
bowling-alley  and  club-house,  for  the  use  of  guests 
during  the  stay  here  of  "G"  Company,  which  will 
come  down  on  the  fast  train  to-morrow  evening. 
Ballenberg's  band  has  been  here  all  the  week,  and  we 
have  been  regaled  afternoon  and  evening.  A  purse  of 
five  hundred  dollars  was  made  up  here  on  Monday 
last  for  the  purchase  of  fireworks  for  the  coming  an- 
niversary. With  the  military,  a  yachting  parly,  two 
bands,  pyrotechnics,  a  field-piece,  good  fare,  good 
society,  and  a  commingling  ot  shoulder-straps  and 
Montague  ringlets,  what  more  can  be  wanted  to  make 
the  approaching  holiday  at  Monterey  an  event  long  to 
be  remembered  by  all  the  participants? 

The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at  Santa  Cruz  are 
all  full,  and  the  weather  has,  at  last,  started  in  to  be 
very  fine.  1  took  a  run  over  there  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  saw  at  least  three  hundred  persons  frolicking 
in  the  surf.  Among  the  society  people  and  others  at 
present  at  Santa  Cruz  are  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Captain  Mason,  Mrs.  Captain  Adams,  and  other 
navy  ladies  ;  Mrs.  General  Stoneman,  Mrs.  Russell  J 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett 
Jr.,  Mrs.  judge  McKinstry,  Rev.  T.  K.  Noble,  Mrs. 
C.  W.Whitney  and  Miss  Whitney,  Mrs.  Robert  Pix- 
ley,  Doctor  O.  O.  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  Mrs.  ex-Sena- 
tor Stewart  and  Mrs.  Fox,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and 
family,  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  and  the  Misses  Pike  and 
Cutter,  and  a  large  number  of  Sacramento.  Stockton, 
and  San  Jose  people.  There  will  be  lots  of  excursion 
trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  instants,  and  there  will  be  a  se- 
ries of  races  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  5th  at  the  latter  place, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Racing  Association. 
The  hotel  at  Aptos  is  nearly  full,  and  there  are  doz- 
ens of  camping  parties  in  the  woods  and  glens  of 
Santa  Cruz  County.  I  am  really  afraid  that  San 
Francisco  will  not  be  fully  represented  in  the  next 
census,  there  are  so  many  of  her  society  people  out 
of  town  at  the  present  lime. 

Colonel  Fred.  Crocker,  Colonel  Gray,  Colonel  Gam- 
ble, and  Major  R.  P.  Hammond  arrived  home  from 
Santa  F6  on  Tuesday  last  by  special  car,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood,  W.  H.  Crocker  (the  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker),  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tilden  and  wife,  and  the  Misses  May  and  Isabel  Par- 
rott  arrive  home  to-morrow.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Mansfield  returned  from  the  East  on  Monday  last, 
and  Congressmen  Berry  and  Pacheco  on  Thursday. 
Captain  Forney,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  arrived  from 
Washington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  will  proceed  to 
British  Columbia  on  the  4th  instant.  Major-General 
McDowell  left  San  Francisco  on  Monday  last  on  a 
short  visit.  Bishop  Kip  and  Mrs.  Kip  have  returned 
home  from  Southern  California,  and  on  Wednesday 
last  E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  daughter  returned  from  the 
East,  Bishop  Simpson  and  family  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Tuesday  last,  and  Colonel  Scully  and 
Major  Guines,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Thursday. 

By  the  way,  here  are  a  few  points  about  the  wives 
of  past  and  prospective  Presidents  that  may  interest 
your  readers.  With  either  Mrs.  Garfield,  or  Mrs. 
Hancock  at  the  White  House,  society  will  be 
honored  and  satisfied.  I  doubt  whether  the  former 
will  change  much  the  condition  of  things  inaugurated 
and  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
as  sweet  a  presence  as  any  lady  in  the  land.  Mrs. 
Garfield  is  exceedingly  winning  in  her  manner,  and 
at  all  times  betrays  family  affection.  She  has  studied 
right  along  all  the  time  with  her  husband ;  she  is, 
like  the  general,  cultivated  and  educated.  Mrs. 
Garfield  will  be  a  second  Mrs.  Hayes,  however,  in 
many  respects — there  will  be  the  same  village  church 
style  of  morals — the  same  article  of  Christianity,  ex- 
cept that  Mrs.  Hayes's  drapery  of  drab  will  give  way 
to  something  more  cheerful  and  inviting.  Should 
Mrs.  Hancock  succeed  the  present  occupant  as  mis- 
tress of  the  Presidential  mansion,  the  White  House 
will  have  the  most  brilliant  woman  to  lead  society  that 
has  ever  reigned  within  its  walls.  With  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Madison  and  Mrs.  Tyler  no  names  of  posi- 
tively brilliant  wives  of  Presidents  are  recorded.  Mrs. 
James  K.  Polk  was  cultivated  and  graceful,  and  in 
other  respects  a  beautiful  woman  ;  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
sappy  and  ugly  ;  Mrs.  Pierce  was  retired  and  gloomy  ; 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  never  seen  ;  Mrs.  Grant,  while  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  was  homely,  and  lacking  in  attain- 
ments. Hebe. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


DRAMATIC    NOTES. 

There  as  we  stand,  and  when  I  say  "my  love," 

I'll  to  your  side  a  trifle  closer,  so  ! 
Good  !     Now  I  put  my  arm  around  your  waist — 

Your  cue  to  whisper  "  Ernest,  dear,"  you  know. 

That's  right.  I  think  !     Ah.  what  is  that  you  say? 

The  stage  directions  only  say  "a  kiss." 
Let's  see  the  book.     Upon  my  word,  you're  right ! 

And  I  took  two,  which  clearly  was  amiss. 

I'm  glad  you  called  attention  to  the  slip. 

Wait  till  I  con  the  book  a  moment,  then; 
For  fear  my  treacherous  memory  play  me  false, 

Suppose  we  just  run  through  the  scene  again. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  is  pretty  sure  now  to  pay  us  a  visit 
— having  to  make  the  wherewith  to  pay  a  large  bill  of 
damages  recently  awarded  the  Theatre  Francais  in 
consequence  ot  her  broken  contract.  Sarah  is  not  as 
popular  with  her  countrymen  as  she  used  to  be.  Her 
career  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  The  first  great 
success  which  she  scored  was  at  the  Odeon  in  1868, 
when  she  appeared  as  ' '  Anna  Damby  "  in  Kean,  and 
as  "Cordelia"  in  a  French  version  of  King  Lear. 
Paris  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  young  actress,  and 
the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when  she  created  the 
part  of  "Zanetto,"  the  boy-poet,  in  Coppee's  one-act 
play,  Le  Passant.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
roles  in  the  whole  drama;  and  not  only  did  the  deli- 
cacy and  finish  of  the  acting  in  it  place'  Sarah  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  artists,  but  it  also  revealed  Coppe'e, 
who,  up  to  that  time,  was  almost  unknown  as  a  poet. 
At  present,  Bernhardt's  most  famous  parts  are  in  Le 
Sphinx,  Zaire,  Phedre,  La  Fille  de  Roland,  I'Ftran- 
gcre,  Ro?ne  -uaincue,  and  Hernani.  In  the  last  she  is 
unanimously  pronounced  by  all — even  by  the  author 
himself — to  be  the  best  exponent,  and  to  surpass  even 
Rachel.  Any  attempt  to  describe  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
personal  appearance  would  be  vain.  Perhaps  the 
best  description  would  be  to  compare  her  to  a  bonnet, 
the  artistic  triumph  of  some  Paris  milliner.  The  bon- 
net is  only  a  scrap  of  frail  gauze,  but  the  result  of  the 
milliner's  skill  is  a  combination  of  lace,  feathers,  rib- 
bons, and  flowers,  perfect  in  its  form  and  coloring. 
So  it  is  with  the  actress:  frail,  delicate,  almost  ethe- 
real, she  makes  her  presence  felt  by  her  qualities  and 
not  by  her  substance.  She  is  a  vision  of  bright  gold- 
en hair  and  laughing  blue  eyes,  of  graceful  move- 
ments and  musical  tones,  but  she  can  not  be  described 
— at  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hour.  Apropos 
of  Bernhardt's  coming,  why  is  it  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  provincial  papers  persist  in  spelling 
Sarah  "Sara"?  She  spells  it  with  an  "h"  herself, 
and  she  ought  to  know. 


A  correspondent,  describing  theatricals  in  India, 
says:  Indians  being  very  little  accustomed  to  sit  on 
chairs,  the  actors  seemed  never  comfortable  when  do- 
ing so.  The  men  generally  sat  cross-legged,  and  the 
ladies — "Imogen"  and  the  "Queen" — invariably 
placed  one  foot  on  the  chair,  and  tucked  the  knee 
under  the  chin  in  a  manner  more  suggestive  of  com- 
fort than  elegance.  The  players  seemed  to  be  most 
at  ease  when  standing  erect  and  motionless.  They 
used  very  little  gesture,  their  action  being  declama- 
tory rather  than  demonstrative.  There  was  no  rant- 
ing or  raving,  and  even  "Posthumus,"  in  his  most 
infuriated  tirades,  maintained  complete  repose  of 
body.  The  defect  of  gesture  was  hardly  compensated 
for  by  the  very  artistic  groupings  of  the  characters  in 
each  scene,  and  the  by-play  was  not  always  sufficiently 
distinct.  As  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the  scenery 
and  stage  accessories  were  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, but  the  costumes  were  extremely  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. Two  scenes — one  the  exterior  of  an  Indian 
house,  the  other,  three  palm-trees  to  represent  the 
forest,  and  half  a  dozen  common  chairs,  completed 
the  stock  of  "  properties. "  The  dresses,  however, 
deserve  description  by  the  court  newsman's  abler  pen. 
The  scene  being  laid  in  India,  the  costumes  were 
strictly  oriental.  ' '  Imogen  "  wore  the  ordinary  ' '  full 
dress  "  of  a  Maratha  lady — dark  green  sari  with  gold 
edges,  golden  armlets  and  ear-rings.  Her  face  was 
fair  as  an  English  maiden's,  and  her  cheeks  bloomy 
with  very  conspicuous  rouge.  Unfortunately,  she  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  of  whitening  her  arms  to 
match  her  face,  and  the  contrast  was  rather  marked 
when  she  lifted  her  nut-brown  hand,  as  she  frequently 
had  occasion  to  do,  to  adjust  the  cumbersome  pearl 
ornaments  which  adorned  her  lily-white  nose.  A 
dab  of  red  paint  on  her  forehead,  and  a  large 
"  bob"  of  black  hair  projecting  from  die  back  of  her 
head,  completed  the  picture. 


This  is  a  rather  good  theatrical  story.  The  juven- 
ile leading  lady,  a  good  actress  and  very  pretty 
woman  by  the  way,  and  a  young  mother,  was  cast  to 
play  "Juliet "  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Her  baby  had 
been  placed  in  her  dressing-room  for  security,  and  to 
be  near  the  mother.  But  just  before  the  balcony 
scene  the  young  tyrant  became  unruly  and  impossi- 
ble to  control.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  mother's 
tact  hit  upon  the  true  soothing  syrup.  She  nestled 
the  infant  to  her  breast,  and  from  that  moment  the 
young  villain  became  silent  as  a  mouse.  Being  called, 
she  instantly  mounted  therostrum  that  supported  the 
supposed  balcony,  throwing  a  lace  scarf  over  her 
shoulders  which  concealed  the  little  suckling ;  and, 
leaning  over  the  balcony,  with  the  other  arm  pensively 
placed  upon  her  cheek,  she  looked  the  picture  of  in- 
nocence and  beauty.  The  scene  opened  and  went 
glowingly.  But,  alas  !  "Juliet"  has  to  appear  and 
disappear  three  times,  and  in  her  efforts  to  do  so 
gracefully,  and  yet  conceal  the  child,  she  stumbled 
against  the  iron  brace  that  held  up  the  frail  structure, 
Down  fell  the  balcony  ;  and,  Io  !  the  lovelorn  maiden 
was  discovered  with  a  baby  at  her  breast — seated  on 
a  tub  that  served  for  a  stool,  and  at  her  feet,  acci- 
dentally placed  there  by  the  thirsty  carpenter,  was  a 
quart  pot  The  said  carpenter  was  discovered  on  all 
fours  steadying  with  his  back  the  rickety  structure. 


Miss  Genevieve  Ward  played  in  London  lately  in 
L'Aventuriere,  one  of  Augier's  finest  pieces,  and 
she  played  it  in  French  as  she  alone,  among  English- 
speaking  actresses,  could  play  it.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  between  her  French  and  her  Eng- 
lish, and  those  who  are  able  to  judge  of  her  English 
will  see  what  a  compliment  this  implies  to  her  French. 
But  a  London  critic,  noticing  the  performance, 
thought  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  say  that  her 
French  was  marked  with  an  accent.  He  was  of  the 
school  of  cognoscenti  dear  to  Goldsmith's  friend,  who 
always  saved  himself  by  the  remark  that  the  picture 
would  have  been  better  done  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains.  The  indignant  actress  at  once  WTOte 
over  to  Monsieur  Regnier,  the  first  living  teacher  of 
French  elocution,  and  received  from  him  a  brilliant 
testimonial  to  her  linguistic  skill. 
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Edwin  Booth  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  30th  of 
June,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  for  a  long  residence 
abroad.  He  will  probably  play  in  London  and  other 
British  cities  during  the  present  year,  not  unlikely 
next  autumn,  though  no  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  as  yet  in  reference  to  his  professienal  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  The  only  time  he  has 
acted  in  England  was  during  our  civil  war,  when  a 
bitter  prejudice  existed  there  against  Americans  and 
everything  American,  and  when  circumstances  gene- 
rally were  inauspicious  for  the  young  artist  and  his 
proper  appreciation.  A  great  deal  of  interest  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  felt,  both  here  and  there,  in  his  prob- 
able forthcoming  engagement,  since  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity-  to  compare,  or  contrast  rather,  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  Henry  Irving,  avowedly  the  first 
British  tragedian,  with  those  of  the  first  of  Arherican 
tragedians.  Two  eminent  actors  could  hardly  be 
more  different,  especially  in  Shakspearean  characters. 

To  keep  the  husband,  father,  or  son  in  health,  by 
the  timely  use  of  Hop  Bitters,  is  to  keep  them  good- 
natured,  free  from  the  blues,  and  always  attentive  to 
business. 

The  only  reliable  opticians  in  the  city  are  Berteling 
&  Watry,  427  Kearny  Street. 

It  is  a  happily  established  fact  that  Fellows'  Com- 
pound Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  will  remove  vital 
consumption,  increase  involuntary  muscular  power, 
and  thereby  harden  the  organs,  promote  vitality,  and 
facilitate  restoration.  It  consequently  possesses  the 
wonderful  property  of  prolonging  human  life. 

The  champagne  of  champagnes,  so  far  perfected, 
is  unquestionably  Pommery  &  Greno.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  all  who  have  gone  before,  com- 
bined with  a  skill  in  blending  and  perfecting  the  origi- 
nals that  the  makers  of  no  other  brand  have  ever 
equaled.  The  success  of  this  wine  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  second  only  to  its  success  in  Europe.  What 
the  San  Franciscan  does  not  already  know  about  good 
living, he  is  fast  finding  out,  and  the  thorough  intro- 
duction of  a  perfect  champagne — viz.,  Pommery  & 
Greno— is  all  he  needs  to  make  his  dinner-table  hap- 
piness complete. 

Among  the  pleasantest  of  Sunday  excursions  are 
those  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Carleton  & 
Spencer.  The  popular  steamer  5.  .1/.  Whipple,  now 
thoroughly  repaired  and  well  furnished,  and  under 
the  experienced  command  of  Captain  Charles  Kutt- 
ner,  sails  from  Washington  Street  Wharf  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.  M.  sharp ;  touches  at  Vallejo  and  Beni- 
cia,  lands  excursionists  at  Martinez,  and  returns  to 
San  Francisco  at  7:30.  The  trip— pleasant  in  itself — 
is  made  doubly  pleasant  by  the  courtesy  and  good 
management  of  Captain  Ku'tlner  and  those  connected 
with  him.     It  is  a  good  way  to  spend  Sunday. 

The  preference  which  naturally  effervescent  waters 
deserve  over  the  manufactured  imitations  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  The  natural  mineral  water  of- 
fers a  security  against  the  impurities  so  often  found  in 
drinking  water,  and  against  all  the  dangers  resulting 
therefrom.  The  Apollinaris  Water,  rightly  called  the 
Queen  of  Table  Waters,  is  absolutely  pure,  highly 
effervescent,  and  very  pleasant.  It  has  gained  vic- 
tories over  all  its  competitors,  and  the  consumption 
of  it  in  the  United  States  now  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  other  springs  combined. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  850  Market 
Street,  corner  of  Stockton  (over  drug  store),  San 
Francisco.     Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Lockk Proprietor  and  Manager  . 


MONDAY,  JULY  5. 

HOLIDAY  PERFORMANCES. 

MATINEE  at  2  p.  m.,  at  25,  50,  and  75  cents.    EVENING 
at  8  p.  m.,  at  usual  popular  prices. 

First  Time  in  English  in  America,  Offenbach's  Latest  and 
Best  Opera  Comique,  in  three  acts, 

MADAME    FAVART! 
MADAME    FAVART! 

Now  approaching  its  scoth  performance  at  the  Strand  The- 
atre, Lo  don. 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  ^  MADAME  FAVART. 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS MUSICAL  DIRECTOR. 

Produced  at  this  Theatre  with  all  the  original,  correct, 
and  ma^niBcent  costumes,  scenery,  and  effects,  with  the  or- 
iginal orchestral  arrangement  of  the  author,  and  admirable 
cast.  

Reserved  seats  for  both  performances  July  5,  and  all  next 
week,  now  on  sale. 


T 


"HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Magimre Manager, 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


This  (Saturday)  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock, 

POSITIVELY  LAST  NEILSON  MATINEE. 

THE   LADY  OF   LYONS. 

MISS  NEILSON  as PAULINE. 


This  (Saturday)  evening  July  3, 
FAREWELL    PERFORMANCE. 

SHAKSPEAREAN    SELECTIONS. 

Two  acts  of  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE  (including 
the  Prison  Scene),  selections  from  TWELFTH  NIGHT, 
and  two  acts  of  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  (including  the 
Ball-room  and  Balcony  Scenes). 


Sunday  evening,  July  4,  Monday  afternoon,  July  5,  and 
Monday  evening,  July  5, 

TOUR   OF  THE  WORLD 

IN   EIGHTY   DAYS. 


In  active  preparation, 

THE    UPPER   TEN. 


WOOD'S    NEW    STYLE    GOPHER    TRAP 

GRAND  SUCCESS!    GRAXD  SUCCESS! 

One  Thousand  Dozen  have  been  sold  in  the  past  year.  One  hundred  gophers  have  been  caught  in  a  single  trap 
in  one  week.  They  are  now  the  best  and  cheapest  trap  in  the  world.  Ask  your  merchants  for  them,  aud  take  no 
other,  as  this  New  Style  Gopher  Trap  is  the  only  one  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  to  catch  gophers  when 
set  according  to  directions  where  no  other  trap  will. 

Duncan's  Retreat,  Kane  County,  Utah,  March  22,  1880. 

Messrs.  Baker  &  Hamilton  :  Please  send  me  by  mail  three  of  Wood's  Cylinder  Gopher  Traps.  I  like  them.  I 
had  not  set  my  last  one  for  over  fifteen  minutes  before  I  caught  a  gopher,  and  I  caught  quite  a  number  with  it. 
Having  left  it  in  my  field,  however,  some  one  stole  it,  so  I  want  you  to  send  me  three  more.  I  enclose  postage 
stamps,  not  having  currency.     Please  register  them  ;  I  enclose  ten  cents  extra  for  that  purpose. 

Respectfully  Yours,  ROBERT  \V.  REEVE. 

DIRECTIONS. — Wherever  fresh  dirt  is  thrown  up,  dig  until  the  open  liorizontal  hole  is  exposed,  as  shown  in 
cut ;  then  place  the  trap  wholly  in,  and  set  a  board  at  an  angle  behind  the  trap,  and  cover  with  dirt  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  dark' chamber  behind  the  trap,  which  the  gopher  tries  to  fill,  and  frees  the  spring. 

Push  the  spring  door  back  until  it  passes  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  it  will  do  only  when  the  back  end  of  the  rod 
is  close  to  the  back  of  the  trap  ;  then  also  push  down  the  front  of  the  rod  until  the  back  end  rises  to  the  shoulder  on 
the  inside  of  the  back  door,  on  which  let  it  rest  but  -very  little,  that  it  mav  be  set  light,  so  as  to  spring  easily.  Set 
the  trap  with  spring  on  top.  Steel  springs  will  always  break  more  or  less,  particularly  if  small  and  under  water  or 
in  damp  ground,  hence  a  quantity  have  been  made  for  free  distribution. 

If  your  merchants  do  not  keep  them,  yon  can  obtain  them  from 

BAKER   &   HAMILTON 

SAN     FRANCISCO, 

By  sending  80  cents  for  No.  1,  and  $1.00  for  No.  2.     We  will  send 
by  mail  postpaid. 


SACKETT 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


FOR   BOYS 


Offers  the  best  C  assical  and  English  Training.  The  home 
equipment  is  unequaled.  Preparatory  Course  for  lads  is 
m-*de  prominent.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  12th. 
For  Catalogue  containing  fullcourses  of  study,  etc.,  address 
or  call  on  the  Principal,         D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.   M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At   Oakland. 


The   SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  will  begin   July  19th, 
.880.  REV.  DAVID  McCLUKE,  Ph.  D. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  twenty-second  day  ot  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  64)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  July, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold 
on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  August,  1880,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JDELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

"^*^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Qblifomia.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  23)  of  fifty  (so)  cent";  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  August,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SELLING   OUT 

AT  COST 


Edward  T.  Martin 

Begs  to  give  notice  that  dnring  the 

next  thirty  days  he  will  sell 

off  his  stock  of  fine 

STATIONERY,  ARCHERY,  AND 
RUSSIA-LEATHER  GOODS, 

AT  COST  PRICE,  in  order  to  close 
ont  his  business. 


No.  5  Montgomery  Street. 


DIVIDEND   NOTICE.  — THE    CALI- 

■*S  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
N.  W.  cor.  Eddy  and  Powell  Streets  —The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  declared  a  dividend  to  depositors  at  the  rate  of 
six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term,  and  five  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  from  Federal  tax,  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  rS8o,  and  payable  on  and 
af  er  July  15,  iSSo. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL   Secretary. 


T~\IVDEND      NOTICE.— THE      GER- 

■L^  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half  year  ei.ding  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de.-lared  a  dividend 
on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  rsth  day  of  July,  1880.  By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 
Sav  Francisco,  June  30,  1880. 


J~)IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

-*-^  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
comer  Webb. — For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30, 1880, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  six  (6;  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  five  (5)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  paya- 
ble on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  14,  1880. 

L.OVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


STORAGE. 

TJURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms 
moderate.     Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H,  MOTT  &  CO.,  647  MarVet  Street. 


O.  BEACH. 

Finest  assortment  of  FANCY  and 
STAPLE  STATIONERY,  latest  tints; 
all  the  LATEST  and  STANDARD 
BOOKS. 

107   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 


NOOK   FARM. 


PLEASANT      COUNTRY 


yHIS 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily 
For  particulars  address  E.  E.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


MIDDLETON    &.  FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

J.  Middlcton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  tree. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


LIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


L,  URNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them),  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cen's  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  lor  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


SPRING 
STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    INTRODUCED   BY 

HERRMANN 

THE  HATTER, 

336   KEARNY  STREET, 

Between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 
Branch,  910  Market  St.,  above  Stockton. 


As  regards  beauty  and  number  ol 
styles,  Herrmann  still  leads. 


Spring  Catalogues  now  ready-     Send  for  copy. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS     AND     WHOLESALE 


GROCERS,  108  and  nb  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE    OUTSKIRTS    OF.  CIVILIZATION. 


In  1867,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  came  to  an  abrupt 
ending,  near  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
desert,  barren  of  trees,  utterly  hopeless  as  an  agricultural 
proposition,  and  the  most  disheartening  terminus  to  a  great 
railroad  imaginable.  If  the  road  had  tapered  down,  and 
run  up  a  tree  or  into  a  hole,  such  a  finish  would  not  have 
seemed  much  more  startling  than  the  experience  of  whizzing 
along  for  several  hundred  miles  over  what  was  at  that  time 
the  very  worst  railroad  in  America,  and  then  to  swing  round 
a  long,  gravelly  bluff,  and  find  the  unraveled  ends  of  the  road 
sticking  out  of  a  mud-bank — "a  most  lame  and  impotent  co?i- 
clusion " — but  the  terminus  of  the  great  K.  P.  R.  R.  for 
nearly  two  years. 

The  sporadic  eruption  of  shanties,  "dug-outs,"  canvas  and 
"  balloon-homes"  which  broke  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
we  dignified  by  the  title  of  Phil  Sheridan.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  the  little  general  was  ever  very  proud  of  his  name- 
sake. Gomorrah  may  have  been  a  pretty  lively  town,  but  it 
was  not  the  terminus  of  a  half-built  railroad;  a  fact  which 
renders  it  possible  that  Sheridan  had  a  little  the  advantage 
over  "either  it  or  Sodom,  as  any  phases  of  crime  which  we 
did  not  already  possess,  or  were  unable  to  import  from  the 
slums  of  the  Eastern  cities,  promptly  arrived  from  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  territories.  Murders  were  frequent,  and 
the  traditional  programme  of  "a  man  for  breakfast"  was 
carried  out  with  startling  regularity;  at  least,  until  the 
"Vigilantes"  organized — after  which,  when  Whisky  Bill, 
Texas  Jack,  or  any  of  the  numerous  desperadoes  who 
honored  us  with  their  presence,  felt  called  upon  to  "whoop 
up  the  town,"  the  offender  was  fortunate  indeed  if  the  "com- 
mittee" allowed  him  to  leave  it  alive  before  sundown. 

The  Vigilantes'  leader  had,  they  said,  been  Bushwhacker 
Quantrell's  lieutenant  during  "the  late  unpleasantness,"  and 
naturally  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  hanging  all  culprits  ; 
therefore,  "a  notice  to  git"  from  him  generally  ended  the 
matter,  for  when  it  was  disobeyed  the  man  was  hanged. 

In  justifying  this  action,  the  captain  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  "that  we  did  not  own  a  prison,  and  as  no  one  would 
pay  the  criminal's  fare  to  Kansas  City  (where  he  could  be 
locked  up  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civilization),  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  hang  him  or  let  him  go  ";  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  after  the  trouble  they  had  taken  to  cap- 
ture him,  that  the  latter  course  would  be  adopted. 

In  addition  to  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  labored  under  the  impression  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  build  a  railroad  through  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  emphasized  the  sentiment  by  scalping  and  torturing  to 
death  any  unfortunate  stragglers  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Being  well  mounted,  too,  they  generally  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  retaliation  upon  our  part.  True,  after  each  serious 
raid  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Wallace  were  ordered  out,  but  by 
the  time  they  had  "got  a  good  ready,"  Lo  &  Co.  had  invari- 
ably made  good  their  escape,  with  such  property  as  they 
could  carry  off  with  them.  Like  all  misfortunes,  these  raids 
always  came  when  least  expected,  and  such  an  episode  I 
witnessed  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Sheridan. 
The  evening  before,  an  eighty-mule  train  had  arrived  from 
Santa  Fe,  and  camped  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  The 
owner,  Don  Plasquito,  a  wary  old  Mexican  and  experienced 
plainsman,  had  throughout  his  long  trip  carefully  hoppled 
and  picketed  his  mules  every  night,  and  invariably  posted 
strong  guards;  but,  as  his  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  a  promi- 
nent saloon-keeper  in  "  Rat  Row"  gave  his  weekly  fandango 
that  night,  and  of  course  every  "M.  D."  of  Plasquito's  train 
attended  it,  leaving  a  solitary  peon  to  watch  the  mules, 
which,  freed  from  the  irritating  hopples  and  picket  ropes,  fed 
in  peace. 

The  fandango  lasted — as  usual — all  night,  and  wound  up 
near  daybreak  with  a  desperate  fight,  in  which,  from  the 
yells,  all  hands  seemed  to  be  engaged.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  when  a  dozen  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession 
were  added  to  the  uproar,  matters  seemed  to  begetting  alto- 
gether too  lively.  Jake's  saloon  was  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  shanty  which  was  at  once  my  office  and  my  residence, 
and  fearful  that  a  stray  bullet  might  deprive  the  company  of 
a  valuable  employee,  I  hurried  on  my  clothes  and  lost  no  time 
in  getting  out  of  range.  Day  was  beginning  to  break  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  shanty,  and  the  cold,  gray  light  made  the 
shabby  collection  of  shanties  and  dirty  tents  even  more 
shabby  ;  and  feeling  disheartened  and  homesick,  and  gene- 
rally very  blue,  I  walked  down  the  track  to  a  small  trestle- 
work  bridge,  spanning  a  deep  gulf  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  freight  office. 

This  bridge  had  been  used  as  a  gallows  by  the  Vigilantes, 
and  from  its  timbers  several  unfortunate  wretches  had  expe- 
rienced the  swift  punishment  of  lynch  law.  But  no  traces 
of  these  tragedies  remained  ;  and,  ignorant  of  its  history,  I 
■seated  myself  upon  one  of  the  ties,  intending  to  wait  the 
termination  of  the  row  before  returning. 

Below  me  I  could  dimly  see  Plasquito's  mules,  some  appa- 
rently nibbling  at  the  sparse  buffalo  grass,  others  lying  down ; 
and  upon  a  small  bluff  above  them  the  smouldering  "buffalo- 
chip  "  fire  of  the  solitary  herder.  The  undulating  lines  of 
the  barren  prairie  and  dreary  expanse  of  the  "  alkali  flat " 
had  gradually  become  clearer;  the  prairie  owls  piped  their 
plaintive  minor  notes  less  frequently,  and  the  coyotes  had 
howled  their  last  day-break  chorus,  when  I  caught  sight  of 
three  men  leisurely  riding  up  from  the  creek  toward  the  strag- 
gling herd  of  mules.  Supposing  them  to  be  some  of  Plas- 
quito's Mexicans  coming  out  to  relieve  guard,  I  did  not  at 
first  pay  any  attention  to  them,  further  than  to  notice  that  all 
three  wore  army  overcoats.  But  as  these  were  often  worn 
by  the  "bull  and  mule  whackers,"  my  suspicions  were  not 
aroused.  But  as  they  approached  the  mules,  a  series  of  quick, 
sharp  snorts  told  of  something  wrong.  Instantly  the  herder 
sprang  to  his  feet,  screaming  "Los  Indios  !  Los  Indios  !" 
and  started  at  the  top  of  his  speed  toward  the  wagons.  The 
foremost  horseman  wheeled  his  mustang  short  round,  rushed 
him  at  the  ten-foot-wide  gully  which  seamed  the  earth  be- 
tween him  and  the  flying  Mexican,  cleared  it  like  a  steeple- 
chaser, and,  before  the  unfortunate  peon  could  reach  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  fired  one  quick  shot,  at  which  the  man  fell,  ap- 
parently lifeless.  Then,  without  checking  his  wiry  little  mus- 
tang, the  horseman  stooped  over,  as  he  dashed  past  the  pros- 
trate man,  dragged  him  a  few  yards  by  his  hair,  and  then, 
with  a  yell,  dropped  him  and  galloped  on  after  the  other  two, 


who,  swinging  their  red  blankets  over  their  heads,  and  screech- 
ing in  harsh,  broken,  falsetto  voices,  stampeded  the  mules  up 
the  gulch.  The  whole  affair  was  done  so  quickly  that  I  had 
not  time  to  get  off  the  bridge  before  the  terror-stricken  mules 
came  rushing  up  the  embankment  opposite  me,  not  more  than 
sixty  yards  distant,  and,  following  the  old  bell-mule,  raced  off 
up  the  track  with  the  three  men  (whom  I  could  now  plainly 
see  were  Indians  in  full  war-paint}  close  at  their  heels. 

A  due  regard  for  the  traditions  of  Indian  warfare,  as  given 
in  the  dime  novels  of  my  boyhood,  tempts  me  to  say  here 
that  I  emptied  the  chambers  of  my  revolver  at  the  fast-re- 
treating figures;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  having 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  an  expired  railroad  pass  in  my 
pocket,  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran,  yelling  "  Indians  !  Indi- 
ans ! "  at  every  step.  The  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  metro- 
politan tenement-house  turn  out  with  astonishing  prompt- 
ness at  the  alarm  of  fire,  but  their  movements  are  slow  in 
comparison  to  those  of  Sheridan's  population  upon  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  a  strong  party 
was  ready  for  pursuit.  Not  having  a  horse,  I  ran  with  other 
horseless  citizens  to  the  summit  of  a  high  bluff  near  town, 
and  watched  the  chase.  As  we  breathlessly  reached  the  top 
the  stampeding  mules  could  be  plainly  seen  going  at  a  racing 
gait,  like  a  herd  of  jack-rabbits,  but  instead  of  three  Indians, 
fully  two  hundred  mounted  warriors  were  now  leisurely  fol- 
lowing them.  This  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
enemy  had  evidently  cooled  the  ardor  of  our  party,  which  had 
halted  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  mound  about  a  mile  away, 
apparently  undecided  what  action  to  take.  In  these  mo- 
ments of  indecision  both  mules  and  Indians  disappeared 
from  view,  leaving  nothing  forthe  impromptu  militia  to  do 
but  ride  back  and  explain,  for  the  next  six  days,  why  they 
did  not  catch  the  Indians,  and  what  should  be  done  upon 
such  occasions  ;  all,  however,  condemning  me  for  not  killing 
at  least  one  Indian,  when  I  had  such  a  fair  chance. 

Undeniably  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  myself  was  one 
that  might  never  occur  again.  But,  as  I  looked  at  the  body 
of  the  herder — instantly  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  head — 
I  realized  the  accuracy  of  the  hand  which  had  fired  the  shot, 
and  remembered  the  dexterous  horsemanship  which  its  owner 
had  displayed  in  picking  up  and  scalping  the  unfortunate 
peon  without  checking  the  gallop  of  his  swift  mustang,  and 
having  no  ambition  to  shine  as  a  scout  or  Indian  slayer,  the 
peaceful  termination  of  the  affair,  as  far  as  1  was  concerned, 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  Sanford  Bennett. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1S80. 


MORE  ABOUT  WINE  CELLARS. 


In  the  beginning,  the  Good  Book  tells  us,  there  were  two' 
sexes,  man  and  woman.  Civilization  and  refinement  have, 
according  to  the  Paris  Gautois,  produced  a  third  sex — the 
milliners.  At  the  marriage  of  Mile,  de  Gallifet,  the  other 
day,  to  quote  from  that  sprightly  journal,  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  belonging  to  this  last  sex  were  to  be  seen  in  the  best 
places,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  their  works,  as  the 
brilliant  procession  filed  past  them.  They  have  their  re- 
porters and  their  special  critics  as  carefully  drilled  as  those 
belonging  to  the  best  newspapers. 

"Madame,"  said  a  severe  milliner  to  a  certain  countess  on 
the  day  after  the  wedding  in  question,  "  I  must  request  you 
never  to  ask  me  again  to  make  anything  for  you.  You  have 
done  great  injustice  to  my  last  creation." 

"  In  what  way,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madame,  but  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
when  you  rose  to  take  your  place  in  the  procession,  you  ne- 
glected to  adjust  the  sash  which  should  hang  across  your 
skirt.  It  was  like  a  dagger  in  my  heart.  No,  madame,  I 
can  never  work  for  you  again." 

Dumas  or  Sardou,  withdrawing  a  part  from  an  actress  who 
might  seem  unable  to  do  it  justice,  could  show  no  more  pride. 

The  French  republic  never  but  once  really  trembled  to  its 
foundations.  It  was  when  the  serious  question  arose  whether 
the  great  milliners  of  the  empire  would  consent  to  employ 
their  talents  for  the  decoration  of  common  citizens,  or  whether 
they  would  resent  the  existing  order  of  things.  They  fortu- 
nately capitulated  without  resistance,  if  not  without  repug- 
nance. But  it  took  some  time  for  the  ladies  of  the  new 
regime  to  become  reassured  and  to  cease  to  dread  some  con- 
cealed treason,  or  to  fear  that  the  new  devices  of  the  great 
artists  might  dress  them  like  dancing  dogs  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  former  imperialist  customers. 

The  republic  has,  however,  changed  nothing  in  the  list  of 
feminine  weapons  ;  the  bills  only  are  a  little  heavier.  Under 
the  present  form  of  government  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the 
renown  of  the  great  milliners  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing. There  are  about  a  dozen  of  them  who  prescribe  the 
fashions,  make  or  mar  beauties,  and  hold  in  their  skillful 
hands  the  triumph  or  failure  of  a  debutante.  They  are  the 
collaborators  of  all  dramatic  authors,  and  are  criticised  in  the 
newspapers  just  as  the  actresses  are,  whose  new  costumes 
they  have  invented. 

These  important  accessories  to  society,  the  great  milliners, 
have  their  mansions  in  town,  their  villas  in  the  country,  and 
sumptuous  equipages.  They  are  connoisseurs  in  modern 
paintings.  One  of  them  has  a  fine  taste  for  collecting  rare 
china,  and  another  is  a  partner  in  a  racing-stable. 


This  is  the  way  Miss  La  Flesche,  an  Indian  girl  of  the 
Omaha  tribe,  daughter  of  "  White  Eagle,"  tells  the  story  of 
her  people's  wrongs  :  "  You  never  heard  but  one  side.  We 
have  no  newspaper  to  tell  our  story.  I  tell  you  that  the  sol- 
diers do  things  with  the  prisoners  or  the  dead  as  horrible  as 
any  Indian  could  think  of.  Then  your  people  are  almost 
always  the  aggressors.  I'll  tell  you  a  case  I  know  of.  Two 
young  white  men  met  an  Indian  with  a  basket  of  potatoes. 
One  of  them  said  he  would  like  to  have  it  to  say  when  he 
went  back  to  the  East  that  he  had  shot  an  Indian.  The  other 
dared  him  to  shoot  this  one.  He  drew  a  revolver  and  shot 
him.  The  Indian  was  an  Omaha.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  if  he  had 
been  a  Sioux  or  Cheyenne  you  would  have  heard  from  it. 
But  we  knew  we  would  gain  nothing,  and  nothing  was  done." 
"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  "I  propose  that  you 
white  people  treat  us  on  a  platform  of  plain  honesty,  and  let 
us  be  citizens.  We  now  are  farmers,  and  are  doing  well.  We 
want  to  stay  there,  and  want  assurance  that  we  can  live  like 
other  farmers.  We  have  deposed  the  chiefs,  and  want  to  be 
just  like  any  other  citizens  of  the  States." 


I  have  some  hope  that  these  hints  and  this  advice  will 
prove  of  practical  advantage  to  the  viticulturist  whose  stock 
demands  enlarged  accommodations,  and  to  the  planter  of  a 
new  vineyard,  because  they  have  so  proved  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  I  hope,  above  all,  that  they  will  help  to  save  un- 
necessary expense,  by  teaching  to  do  at  the  start  what  will 
be  a  matter  of  expensive  regret  when  it  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred. 

Nothing,  except  perhaps  milk  and  butter,  is  more  readily 
tainted  than  wine.  Moreover,  ventilation  is  not  so  easily 
managed  in  rock  cellars.  Their  highest  recommendation 
lies  in  the  facility  they  afford  for  maintaining  an  equable  tem- 
perature. Where  limestone  rock  prevails  there  is  no  fear  ; 
and  where  it  does  not,  then  a  thick  layer  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  fresh-slacked  lime — one  bag  of  lime  to  five  of  dry 
sand.  I  have  known  a  cellar  with  only  a  clay  floor,  treated 
in  this  way,  remain  sweet  for  more  than  ten  years,  though 
wine  was  not  unfrequently  spilled  upon  it. 

There  is  yet  one  other  important  matter  to  mention  while 
treating  of  cellars — viz.,  in  every  one  there  should  be  con- 
structed a  room  capable  of  holding,  say,  one  hundred  dozen 
bottles,  with  space  to  move  about.  The  Portuguese  call  it 
frasqueria.  Here  a  dozen  of  every  better  kind  is  stored 
away  when  bottling  or  sending  off  a  shipment,  with  its  his- 
tory upon  it,  or  marks  of  reference  to  the  cellar-book,  so  that, 
whatever  happens,  it  may  at  any  time  be  referred  to.  And 
this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  where  blending  is  had  re- 
course to;  for  if  by  good  luck  a  blend  becomes  a  favorite  in 
the  market,  it  can  be  perpetuated  to  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  by  judicious  blending,  and  often  only  by  a  "happy  acci- 
dent," that  the  best  known  wines  have  been  hit  upon  ;  but 
once  discovered,  the  frasqueria  and  the  cellar-book  enable 
the  capitas  to  repeat  and  continue  it.  Duff,  Gordon  &  Co.'s 
golden  sherry  is  to-day  all  over  the  world  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  ;  and  so  it  will  be  hereafter  with  many  a  fine  Cali- 
fornian  growth. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  cleanliness  and  sweet  air  in 
and  around  the  wine-cellar.  I  repeat,  and  emphasize  the  re- 
mark, that,  next  after  a  dairy,  no  premises  demand  to  be  kept 
more  cleanly,  and  free  from  all  sour  or  other  evil  smells,  than 
those  around  a  wine  cellar,  especially  while  the  primary  op- 
erations of  pressing,  fermenting,  vatting,  and  racking  are  in 
progress.  Yet  how  often,  during  these  most  critical  periods, 
have  I  noticed,  right  at  the  cellar  door  or  discharge  window, 
tons  of  rubbish  from  the  wine-press,  steaming,  festering,  rot- 
ting, and  charging  the  air  with  evil-smelling  fumes,  breeding 
daily  millions  of  vinegar  flies — which,  in  their  turn,  with  sub- 
tleness of  instinct,  find  their  way  into  the  fermenting  musts, 
vats,  and  keeping  vessels.  Probably  the  inexperienced  vi- 
gneron  will  smile  at  these  precautions;  but  makers  of  fine, 
delicate  wines,  the  world  over,  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Perhaps  hardly  one  of  the  numerous  growers  and  treaters  of 
wine  in  this  State  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  common  house- 
fly dropping  into  a  decanter  of  good  Spanish  sherry.  It  will 
affect  the  flavor  of  a  bottle.  But,  for  sake  of  convincing  them- 
selves, let  the  skeptical  take  a  fair-sized  glass  of  sherry  and 
divide  it  into  another  glass,  for  sake  of  comparison;  and 
then  put  a  fly  for  a  minute  into  it,  and  taste  both.  If  his  pal- 
ate has  not  been  already  seared  with  ardent  spirits,  he  will 
need  nothing  more  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  the 
above  advice.  Why,  the  use  of  a  black  fly  is  one  of  the  tests 
of  sherry ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  on  the  so-called 
California  sherries  without  apparently  affecting  them,  it  were 
better  to  drop  the  word  "sherry"  out  of  the  nomenclature  of 
native  wines. 

The  cellaret — the  frasqueria — would  be  of  but  small  value, 
except  to  demonstrate  how  well  a  given  growth  had  de- 
veloped its  properties  in  bottle,  unless  upon  each  bottle  were 
marked,  or  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  every  detailed 
particular  of  the  soil  and  exposure  of  the  vineyard  where  the 
grapes  were  grown,  the  variety  of  vine,  the  state  of  ripeness, 
the  character  of  the  weather  when  fermented,  and  the  length 
of  the  time  required,  the  period  of  racking,  the  addition  of 
spirit,  if  any,  and  its  behavior  when  blended  with  other  varie- 
ties— either  after  fermentation,  or  when  the  grapes  were 
pressed— and  the  proportions  of  each  kind  used.  These  are 
some  of  the  more  important  heads,  but  not  all.  Before  the 
next  vintage  the  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners  will 
place  before  the  public  what  they  consider  a  model  cellar- 
book;  and  such  a  work,  if  faithfully  written  up,  will  afford 
the  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  true  status  of  the  wine 
industry  of  the  State  ;  and  also  indicate  the  point  at  which 
improvement  in  processes  of  making  and  treating  should 
begin.  B. 

E.  R.  Pelton,  New  York,  sends  us  the  Eclectic  for  July, 
containing  the  following  articles  and  departments:  "The 
Gospel  of  Evolution,"  by  Doctor  Elam ;  "Morocco  and  the 
Moors;"  "The  Pinch  of  Poverty,"  by  James  Payn;  "Henri 
Murger;"  "De  Profundis,"  a  poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson; 
"An  Escape  for  Life  from  a  Fijian  Cyclone  f  "White  Wings : 
A  Yachting  Romance,"  by  William  Black,  chapters  XXXII. 
to  XXXIV.;  "From  the  Cradle,"  by  Frederick  Locker;  "The 
Grievances  of  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "A  Plea  for  Mu- 
sicians ;"  "  Recent  Science,"  supervised  by  Professor  Huxley; 
"Cymbeline  in  a  Hindoo  Play-house,"  by  Harold  Littledale; 
"Daltonism"  (or  Color-Blindness),  by  William  Pole,  F.R.S.; 
"The  Regicides  of  the  Century  ;"  "An  Anecdote  of  Instinct ;" 
"Fleuss:s  Method  of  Breathing  under  Water;"  "  Literary  No- 
tices;"  "Foreign  Literary  Notes;"  "Science  and  Art,"  and 
"Varieties." 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  we  have  the  North 
American  Review  for  July.  The  number  is  a  good  one, 
Moritz  Busch,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Count  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps  contributing  the  most  important  articles,  namely : 
"  Prince  Bismarck,  as  a  Friend  of  America  and  as  a  States- 
man"; "Canada  and  the  United  States";  "The  Panama 
Canal."  There  are  four  other  papers  in  the  number,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  "Profligacy  in  Fiction,"  by  A.  K. 
Fiske. 


We  seldom  confide  a  secret.     It  escapes  us, 


"Trousers  under  the  skirt,"  remarks  a  fashion  paper,  "are 
universally  worn  by  equestriennes."  Well,  yes  ;  we  should 
think  that  was  the  proper  place  to  wear  them. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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OverUnd  Ticket  Office.  Oakland  Ferry,  /sot  oj  Market  St. 

COMMENCING     MONDA  V,     JUNE 

^^     28,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND    BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO 
as  follows : 

7    OQ  A.    M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

/  'Js  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Eenicia  to  "Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Staees 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

j   3q   A.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL   PAS- 

/  *J)  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livennore,  and 
Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.35  p.  m.,  and  con 
necting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10. 35  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

q    jq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

/  \J)  Express  via  Oakland  and' Benicia   for   Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oreg). 

IO  OO  A-  M'>  DAILY.  LOCAL  PAS- 

*  senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 

Niles. 

qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 
at  San  Jose  at  5.20  P.  M. 

j  qq   P.  M.,  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

tJ  •  tx  L/  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

yj  qq   P.   M.,    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

£f-»*S'*s  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
tin-opt Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall(San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (ban  Diego;,  Colton,  and 
Yuma.  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (stages  for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
San  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calisloga. 

*  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

tf-*UU  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

/]    DQ  P-  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED. 

^~*^J  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 

nicia, for  "  Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "  Virginia  Express  "  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    nn    P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

£f-  *^J  *•*  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles, 
and  Livermore 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

C  nn   p-    M->   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J  •  L'L/  Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 
Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

c  nn  p-  M->  DAII?y*  OVERLAND 

J  •  C/C  Emigrant  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7. 30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  P. 
m.,  4.00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  H. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 

Oakland. 


A.  M. 
B  6.IO 
7.OO 
7.30 
8.O0 
8-3O 
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IO.  OO 
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II.OO 
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2.00 
*3-oo 
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B*7-00 

B*8.io 

*io.3o 
3*11. 4S 


.  M. 


B  6.IO 

7.30 
8.30 

9-3° 
10.30 
11.30 


6-30 

7.00 


10.30 
Bll-45 


.  M. 


730 

10.00 

P.  M. 

3.00 

4.30 


A.  M 

7-30 

P.  M. 


OUIHEiftlCtFt 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2, 1SS0,  and  until  fur- 
ther  NOTICE. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on   Townsend   Street,   between   Third  and   Fourth 
streets,  as  follows: 

Q  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
O.^fU  tions.  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only-  £5T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

n  -  .  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
VJU  Stations. 

m  An  A.  M.  DAILY  (Montereyand  Soledad  Through 
J  U.^.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (riollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castro'lll-,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     32s~  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

CS"  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cni2.  t3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-,  -  «  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monterey 
O'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter  a->d  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  j£3TAt  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco: 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

.  -fP,  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS, for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T'     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

33T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r-    j n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
j'J  V  and  Way  Stations. 
/L    on   P.    M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way   Sta- 

U-Ju  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sua- 
day  mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and   Return,  return   ticket   good  until 

Oct.  1,  1880 $6.eo 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  arid  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Office* — Passenger   Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
3£T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


COUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

B  5.ZO 
B  6.00 
6.50 
7.20 
7-50 
8.25 
8.SO 
9.20 

9. so 
10.20 
10.50 
11.20 
11.50 


12.20 
12.50 
1.20 
1.50 
2.50 
3.20 
3-5o 
4.20 
4- So 
5.20 
5-SO 
6.25 
6.50 
8.00 
9.10 
10.20 


B — Sundays  excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 

From  San  Francisco — Daily—  7.15— 9.15  and  11.15  -A.  m. 

2.15 — 4.15  and  6.15  p.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — 6.20 — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  M- 
12.05 — 3*°5  an^  5-°5  p-  M- 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNF,       '  T,  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  >up'i.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA  CRUZ. 
Commencing  SATURDAY,    MAY  29,   1880,   Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  -r  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandr©, 
^ tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 

J^n  P.   M.,   Daily,   for  Alameda,   Newark,   San  Jose, 
'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
/    "2ft   ^'    ^''   ^-,ai'y>   Sundays  excepted,    for    Alameda, 
~r'*j        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  :>n  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 
ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
y     j*  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cni2  and  all  intermediate  points. 

£STIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  M.  trains  for 
Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  on  Saturdays  with  the 
4.30  P.  M.  train.  At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for  Wright's 
Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M.  train  for 
Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  S.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50 ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — ^6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  a.  M.  12.35,  ti-35,  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5.35,  6.35,  9-30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary 


(TAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
•J  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Monday,  June  21,1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  as  follows : 

7     j  q  A.  M.,  DAIL  Y  (Sundays  excepted), 
"  from  San  Quenlin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 

for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg.  Cloverdale,  and 
way  stations.  Connecting  at  Fulton  with  train  for  Guerne- 
viile.  Stages  connect  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs  ; 
at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Highland  Springs,  K>-lseyville, 
Soda  Hay,  Lak~port,  Bartlett  Sprines,  and  the  Geysers. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.25  p.  m. 

JQqP-  M.t  DAIL  Y  (Sundays  excepted), 
**^*S  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  from  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf,  connecting  at  Donahue  with  train  for 
Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Stages  connect  at  Geyersville 
for  Skaggs'  Springs.  Stages  for  Mendocino  City  and  Na- 
varro Kidge  leave  Cloverdale  at  6.00  a.  m.  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Returning  Steamer  arrives  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.ro  A.  M. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS— REDUCED  RATES. 

S?   j  r  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  ONL  Y,  PROM 

*-*  •  -*  _y  San  Quentin  Ferrv,  for  Cloverdale  and  way 
stations,  connecting  at  Fulton  for  Guerneville.  Fares  for 
round  trip:  Petaluma,  $1-50;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.00;  Healds- 
burg, $3.00;  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  Guerneville,  $3.00.  Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.40  P.  M. 

Freight  received  at  Washington  street  Wharf   from  7  A. 
M.  till  2.30  p.  M.  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Arthur  Hughes.  Gen.  Manager. 

Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Gen.  Pass.' and  Tkt.  Agent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers  for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  17.  Wednesday,  Sept.  r.  Thursday,  July  15. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.    Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf",  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  the  year  1S80,  as  follows,  from  wharf  corner  of 
First  and  Brannan  Streets,  hour  of  departure  12  noon: 
FOK  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

CITY  OF  TOKIO July  1,  Sept.  18,  and  Dec.  1. 

CITY  OF  PEKING July  31,  Oct.  19.  and  Jan.  1. 

Connecting  at 
Yokohama  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU  BISHI  Co.  for 
HIOGO,   NAGASAKI,  and  SHANGHAE. 
FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
July  3,  July  31,  August  28,  September  25,  Octo- 
ber 23,  November  20,  December  18. 
Round  the  World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
S650.     Tickets  also  issued  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
FOR    NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,    on    the    5th  and 
iqth  of  every  month,  taking  passengers  and  freight  for 
MEXICAN,    CENTRAL     AMERICAN,     and 
SOUTH    AMERICAN  PORTS;  for  HAV- 
ANA, and  all  WEST  INDIA   PORTS; 
for  LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,   and 
SOUTHAMPTON  ;  for  ST.  NA- 
ZARIE  :     and    for    HAM- 
BURG, BREMEN,  and 
ANTWERP. 
FOR  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  PORT  TOWNSEND,  SEAT- 
TLE, and  TACOMA,  connecting  at  TACOMA  with 
Norlhern  P-cific   Railroad  for  PORTLAND,  Ore- 
gon, and  at   SEAT  1  LE  with   local    steamers 
for  SKAGIT  RIVER  and  MINES,  on  the 
10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  every  month. 
WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents. 


^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3^00,000 

Agency  at  New  York 6z  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 joi,io6  34. 

PRESIDENT T.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  rhi<t  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whari 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ol  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  nkar  Ptne. 

G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra-.cisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DOIOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,  San 

Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glaseow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Whbbler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK;  42  CEDAR 
Street. 
tS"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.   S.   WRIGHT.  J.   A.    CAMPEP.LL. 

N.  GRAY  &  CO., 

T  JNDERTAKERS,  NO.   641  SACRA- 


u 


memo  Street,  comer  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 


with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 
j8T  Embalming  a  Specialty.^!' 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street.  San  Francisco 


Tne  Type  used  npon  this  papei   has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  trom  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


"PULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

•*        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

Sot  Market  Streeti  ''an  Franciaco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  perfect  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved   value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  GOAL  M'G  CO. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 
No.   335  Montgomery  Street, 


Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO.- 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port 
"Wines,  Sherries,  and  all  the  choic-  st  brands  Champagne, 
Apple  Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329 
MONTGOMERY  and  511   CALIFORNIA  STS.,  S.  F. 


W 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLACE 

y£f     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     JtSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

No.  T36  Market  Street. 


CONSUMERS, 

ECONOMIZE 

20  to  30  per  cent,  by   nsing  the 

CHALLENGE 


GAS    REGULATOR 


Without  any  reduction  in  light.     Call  and  examine  at 


HO,  113,  114, 116,  &  118  Battery  St, 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  GO. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  Montgomery  and  10?  Sutter  Streets, 

Offer  to  the  Public  their  Entire  Stock  of  FINE  TRAVELING  BAGS, 
DRESSING  CASES,  DRESSING  ROLES,  SHAWL  STRAPS,  and  all 
other  goods  in  that  line  at 

GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES. 


PLEASE  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 


H.    SIERING   &   CO. 


LARGEST  BILLIARD-TABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO,  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the 

Standard,  monarch,  Nonpareil,   Novelty,  and  Famous   Eclipse 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.     Sole  Agents  for   the  United 

States  for  the  Hyatt  Billiard  and  Pool  Balls. 

The  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO.  are  the  Largest  Billiard-Table  House  in  the  world,  employing 
five  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Being  direct  importers  from  Europe  of  all  goods  used  in  our  line,  such  as  Billiard 
Cloths,  Billiard  Balls,  etc.,  we  can  supply  better  Eoods  at  lower  prices  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  unrivaled  MONARCH  CUSHIONS  (with  which  all  our  Tables  are  furnished)  are  the  only  Per- 
fect Cushions  in  existence,  and  are  exclusively  used  in  all  public  match  games  by  the  Eastern  professional  and  am- 
ateur billiard-players,  and  are  endorsed  by  one  and  all  to  be  perfection.  The  Monarch  Cushions  are  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  All  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Tables,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.     Our  prices  will  be  found  to  be  from  25  t0  33  Per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house.     Don't  fail  to  visit  the 

WAREROOMS    OF    THE    J.    M.    BRUNSWICK   6*   BALKE    CO., 

653  and  655  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Kearny,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Apollinaris 

JL    NATURAL   MINERAL  WATER. 

"Purity,  freshness,  persistent  effervescence,  and   agreeable  flavor,  alone   or  mixed 
with  wine  or  spirits." — Practitioner. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

The  British  Medical  Journal. 

Regularly  Supplied  to  II.  R.  II.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


ANNUAL  SALE,  EIGHT  MILLION  BOTTLES  AND  JUGS. 


To  secure  genuineness,  see  that  each  Bottle  or  Jug  bears  the  Yellow  Label. 
FOR    SALE     BY 

RUHL     BROTHERS, 

533  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

530  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS    AND   CARPETS   FROM  THE  SUN 
by  getting 

AWNINGS 


-AT- 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

..8  and  ho  Market  Street,  and  15  and  .7  California  Street,  N°'  =>"  ^^^^^^^^^^"^  '" 

A  SSA  YERS'     MA  TERIALS,     MINE    Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
«tx     and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware,  I  Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED.  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

110  Montgomery  Street. 


H    U  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY j.  E.  RUGGLBS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


$5, 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  eiven,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  01 
Directors,  held  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  June,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  36)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franc  sco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  ninth  (eth)  day  of  July,  iSSo,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-ninth  (2gih)  day  of  July,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT  LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  St.,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 

ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND   THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERbR  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
sijrnature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  uooi 
the  side,  "  Macon  dray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

So'e  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

a  week.  $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.   Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


$72 


TILES 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel 
Facings,  Furniture^  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Conservatories,   Walls, 
and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  P'ire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  *  CO. 

110,  112,  114,  116  &  118  Battery  St. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


'ALL'S    FAIR    IN    LOVE    AND    WAR." 


For  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  German. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Gustave  von  Witzleben  and  Fritz  von  Romberg  had 
grown  up  as  the  sons  of  neighboring  land-owners,  gone  to 
the  same  schools,  and  finally  become  officers  in  the  same 
cavalry  regiment.  However,  they  could  not  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  for  Gustave:s  was  an  ideal  nature,  while 
Fritz,  happy  and  careless,  was  devoted  to  that  frivolity  which, 
dangerous  as  delightful,  either  ripples  through  life  or  strands 
on  the  rocks.  In  spite  of  this  difference,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it,  the  young  men  were  so  warmly  attached  to  each  other 
that  they  rented  in  common  a  house  in  their  little  garrison, 
and  even  held  their  servant  in  common.  Kriimper  knew 
that  the  two  lieutenants  shared  the  burden  of  his  expense, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  serve  both  his  mas- 
ters in  the  most  approved  manner.  All  days  ran  alike  to  the 
two  friends  ;  happy  and  contented,  sorrow  and  care  seemed 
far  away.  It  is  true  that  annually  increasing  debts  began  to 
press  threateningly  on  the  free  and  easy  Fritz,  but  his  happy 
temperament  always  sustained  him.  He  knew  that  his 
creditors  must  be  accustomed  to  waiting,  and — he  had  grown 
accustomed  to  allowing  them  to  wait. 

Five  or  six  years  had  passed  in  this  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity, when  suddenly  a  radical  change  took  place  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  friends,  and  especially  in  their  demeanor 
toward  each  other.  The  ever  somewhat  silent  Gustave  be- 
came still  more  so  upon  the  entrance  of  his  comrade  ;  and 
the  jolly,  talkative  Fritz  seemed  inwardly  disconcerted  over 
something.  When  either  caught  the  furtive  glance  of  the 
other,  both  became  panic-stricken,  as  if  fearing  a  mutual 
possession  of  power  to  read  each  other's  thoughts.  This 
state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue  ;  the  catastrophe  was 
at  hand. 

One  day  the  mutual  servant  brought  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
lieutenants.  Each  opened  the  missive  designed  for  him, 
glanced  hastily  at  the  contents,  and,  as  if  with  one  mouth, 
ejaculated  "Good  !"  They  looked  up  with  challenging  eyes, 
which  furnished  a  clue  to  the  contends  of  the  letters,  and, 
with  a  look  of  mute  reproach,  exchanged  papers.  Word  for 
word  they  ran  identically  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Young  Friend  :  Your  father's  proposition  overwhelms 
me  with  equal  surprise  and  embarrassment ;  for,  with  you,  your  heart's 
brother  lays  claim  to  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  Emilie.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  fathers  are  equally  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  on  the  other,  my 
frightened  little  daughter  seems  to  be  unable  to  decide  as  to  which  she 
will  give  preference ;  consequently,  I  have  bethought  me  of  a  plan  by 
means  of  which  I  may  escape  from  my  dilemma,  and  justice  may  be 
rendered  to  all.  An  old  adage  says,  "  First  come,  first  served."  Very 
well  ;  you  will  receive  my  letters  at  the  same  time.  Now,  to  him  who 
first  reaches  me  I  pledge  the  hand  of  my  child.  Thus  the  fulfillment 
of  your  desires  no  longer  lies  in  my  hands,  but  inyour  own  ;  and,  surely, 
I  need  not  enjoin  that  you  acquit  yourselves  as  men  of  honor. 
With  kindly  greeting,  your  fatherly  friend. 

Philip  von  Bergen,  of  Brodelwitz. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  that  of  you,"  said  Fritz,  as 
they  handed  back  each  other's  letter  ;  "  I  have  believed  you 
to  be  a  sincere  friend.  Shame  upon  you  ! — so  to  manoeuvre 
behind  my  back.  You  are,  indeed,  a  two-faced  individual. 
This  accounts  for  your  more  than  usual  reserve  of  late." 

"And  this  accounts  for  your  late  suspicious,  guarded 
glances— as  if  possessed  by  an  evil  conscience,"  retorted  Herr 
von  Witzleben. 

"  And  such  treachery  !  turning  your  own  father  into  a 
match -maker." 

"  Have  you  not  done  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  must  admit  that  you  are  right,  there.  But,  come,  we 
ought  to  come  to  an  agreement,  like  the  old  friends  we  are." 

"An  agreement?  I  do  not  comprehend.  What  do  you 
mean?"  queried  Gustave,  dryly. 

Fritz  seized  his  friend's  hand,  regarding  him  with  a  whee- 
dling expression  of  the  eye.  "  Gustave,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
that  your  happiness  is  but  too  dear  to  my  heart ;  hence,  I 
can  not  look  on  unconcernedly  while  you  rush  to  destruc- 
tion." 

"  In  what  mysterious  manner,  pray?" 

"  Gustave  !  put  all  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  your  head ; 
believe  me,  you  are  not  adapted  to  wedded  life — you  will 
make  the  girl  wretched." 

"  Why  so,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"You  are  too  quiet,  too  melancholy  ;  a  young  girl  requires 
pleasure  and  amusement." 

"  I  already  please  her;  so  give  yourself  no  more  uneasiness 
on  that  score.  At  least  my  steadiness  must  be  as  pleasing 
as  your  thoughtlessness  and  fickleness,  which  promise  small 
security  for  matrimonial  happiness." 

"Nonsense;  emiui,  rather,  is  the  grave  of  love." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  and  your  ennui;  but  disturb 
yourself  no  further,  dear  Fritz ;  for  I  announce  to  you  my 
unalterable  decision  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  abandon  the 
field." 

Romberg  remained  a  while  silent.  "Gustave,"  he  began, 
with  still  softer  voice,  "  remember  the  wretched  state  of  my 
finances.  I  am  overhead  and  ears  in  debt.  I  do  not  like  to 
grieve  my  father  by  applying  to  him — you,  as  a  good  son, 
must  see  that,  and  know  how  to  sympathize.  Emilie  will 
bring  her  husband  a  rich  dower,  which  could  spare  me  much 
embarrassment,  and  my  old  father  much  sorrow.    Do  relent, 


my  dearest  Gustave,  and  confer  a  double  blessing  by  with- 
drawing your  claim." 

Witzleben's  cheek  reddened  with  indignation.  "You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Fritz.  And  so  you  could 
play  with  the  life's  happiness  of  a  young  girl  for  contemptible 
gold.  Remember  that  a  marriage  without  love  is  but  a 
hell  upon  earth  !  " 

"  And  you  will  not  abandon  the  contest  ?" 

"  Never — never — never !" 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  must  give  battle  ;  but  let  us  first  de- 
cide as  to  the  terms  of  combat.  First,  in  ours,  as  in  all  war- 
fare, strategy  must  be  allowed." 

"  Agreed." 

"Secondly,  as  each  will  have  some  preparations  to  make, 
neither  of  us  must  leave  the  city  before  seven  o'clock  this 
evening." 

"  Agreed." 

"Thirdly,  since  there  is  much  greater  difference  in  the 
speed  of  saddle-horses  than  in  that  of  coaches,  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  coach." 

"Agreed  to  that,  also." 

"  And  fourthly,  in  whatever  way  the  affair  may  terminate, 
no  enmity  must  exist  between  us  ;  the  victor,  after  as  before, 
must  be  nailed  by  the  vanquished  as  brother  and  friend." 

"Bravo  !  accepted  by  acclamation." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  it." 

"  Done  !  each  does  what  he  can,  and  finally  rejoices  in 
the  victor)'  or  submits  to  the  inevitable." 

They  then  separated  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  In  order 
to  think  the  more  freely,  Gustave  lighted  a  cigar  and  tramped 
up  and  down  his  room.  "  In  war,  the  principal  thing  is  to 
secure  a  good  ally,"  reflected  he,  "on  whose  assistance  can 
I  rely?" 

After  some  time  passed  in  thought,  he  finally  came  to  a 
stand-still,  blowing  out  a  great  cloud  of  smoke.  "Ah, 
Kriimper's  the  man  who  will  serve  me  !"  he  cried. 

The  next  instant  he  was  out  of  his  room,  creeping  cau- 
tiously toward  the  servant's  door,  and,  having  entered,  he 
carefully  bolted  it  behind  him.  After  impressively  exhorting 
Kriimper  to  faithful  allegiance,  he  imparted  a  truthful  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  pictured  his  love,  and  finally  vowed  that 
he  must  take  his  own  life  if  he  should  not  get  possession  of 
the  adored  maiden. 

"  Ach  Colt.'  that  would  indeed  be  shocking,  herr  lieuten- 
ant," cried  the  terrified  servant;  "I  should  never  be  able  to 
survive  that." 

"  It  rejoices  me  that  you  have  such  a  tender  heart,  old 
fellow,"  rejoined  the  officer;  "and  I  depend  upon  your  assist- 
ance— will  you  give  it?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir." 

"  Then  learn  what  you  must  do.  It  must  happen  of  all 
things  that  I  set  out  before  Herr  von  Romberg  and,  in  order 
that  I  may  accomplish  this,  he  must  be  detained  ;  it  can 
most  readily  be  brought  about  by  means  of  his  creditors. 
You  know  them  ;  go  to  them,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, quite  incidentally,  state  that  Herr  von  Romberg  has 
leave  of  absence  ;  that  he  starts  at  seven  o'clock  this  even- 
ing— whither,  you  are  quite  unable  to  say,  and  you  know  as 
little  as  to  the  duration  of  his  absence.  Do  everything  as 
secretly  as  possible,  and  you  shall  name  your  own  reward." 

Kriimper  assumed  a  doubtful  mien.  "  But  if  Herr  von 
Romberg  discovers  it?"  said  he. 

"What  if  he  does?  I  will  stand  between  you  and  harm; 
and,  if  I  am  successful,  will  retain  you  in  my  service,  and 
will  present  you  with  fifty  dollars  besides." 

"  I  am  at  your  commands,  herr  lieutenant ! " 

"  Then,  promptly  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  have  a  car- 
riage ready  for  me  at  the  upper  gate." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir." 

Herr  von  Witzleben  left  the  room. 

Hardly  was  the  servant  alone  before  Herr  von  Romberg 
entered.  "  Fellow  ! — Kriimper !"  he  began ;  "brush  up  your 
wits,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  take  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  find  myself." 

Thereupon,  the  lieutenant  repeated  the  self-same  tale  to 
which  the  servant  had  just  listened,  concluding  with  the 
words  :  "  Everything  depends  on  wit  and  shrewdness.  And 
if  I  do  not  get  the  girl,  and  so  can  pay  my  debts  with  her 
money,  I  must  put  a  bullet  through  my  brain,  and  my  good 
old  father  will  sink  with  shame  and  grief  into  the  grave  !" 

"That  would  be  dreadful,  herr  lieutenant!  I  could  not 
survive  such  a  calamity,"  said  the  dutiful  Kriimper. 

"Then  hear  what  you  have  to  do.  It  is  essential  that  I 
should  set  out  before  Herr  von  Witzleben ;  and,  to  aid  me  in 
this,  you  have  only  to  throw  delays  and  hindrances  in  his 
way.  Then,  if  you  have  the  ordering  of  his  conveyance,  do 
you  so  bribe  the  coachman  that  he  will  intentionally  lose  the 
way.  That  he  can  easily  do  without  arousing  suspicion,  for 
the  night  is  dark,  and  the  most  of  the  way  lies  through  the 
forest.  Now,  be  off!  If  I  succeed,  you  shall  have  a  princely 
gift ;  but  if  I  fail,  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  body  !" 

"  At  your  commands,  herr  lieutenant ! "  was  the  stereotyped 
reply  of  the  frightened  knave,  as  he  hastily  withdrew. 

Lieutenant  von  Romberg  was  soon  on  his  way  to  his  com- 
mander to  petition  for  leave  of  absence,  when  he  met  Adju- 
tant von  Blankenfeld  of  his  regiment. 

"  Now  I  have  it ! "  shot  through  the  head  of  Fritz.  "  Double 
holds  better  than  single,  in  any  case ;  so  I'll  set  another  trap." 

"Whither  so  fast?"  asked  the  adjutant. 

"  To  the  colonel,  to  ask  for  a  couple  of  days'  leave." 


"See  that,  now!  Witzleben  has  just  been  there  on  the 
same  errand." 

Romberg  started  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  "  Then  it's 
all  up  !"  said  he,  in  an  undertone. 

"What  now?  You  seem  to  be  quite  upset,"  said  Blank- 
enfeld. 

"  Well,  I  will  confide  in  you,"  said  Romberg,  quite  myste- 
riously. "  He  has  a  duel  on  hand — life  or  death  !  Punctu- 
ally at  seven  he  will  set  out.  I  am'  in  the  greatest  haste. 
Adieu  ! " 

Evening  had  spread  her  first  dusky  veil  over  the  little  city 
as  Kriimper  and  the  driver  drew  up  to  the  upper  gate.  Witz- 
leben himself  had  just  smilingly  thrown  his  cloak  about  him, 
when  a  noise  was  heard  outside  on  the  stairs,  and  an  impa- 
tient hand  rapped  on  his  door. 

"  Come  in — in  the  name  of  all  that's  evil !"  he  called  out, 
as  the  door  pushed  open,  and  five  suspicious  forms  passed 
through  into  the  room. 

"  The  herr  lieutenant  will  please  excuse,  if  we  intrude,"  be- 
gan one;  "but  we  have  just  heard  that  Herr  von  Romberg 
is  about  to  go  on  a  long  journey;  and  we  have  been  to  his 
rooms,  but  find  that  we  are  too  late — he  has  already  left.  As 
you  are  security  for  some  of  his  debts,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  settle  now?" 

The  young  officer  bit  his  lips;  he  saw  himself  caught  in 
his  own  snare.  Through  Kriimper  he  had  hung  Romberg's 
creditors  about  his  own  neck.  The  amount  in  question  was 
no  small  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  delay.  He 
endeavored  to  capitulate,  but  they  were  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  were  not  to  be  put  off.  The  seventh  hour  began  to  sound 
with  warning  voice.  Terrified,  Witzleben  started  up;  he  had 
not-a  moment  to  lose,  so  he  quickly  produced  the  money, 
leaving  himself  scarcely  sufficient  for  an  emergency;  pushed 
it  toward  them,  and  then  ran  like  mad  out  of  the  room  and 
out  of  the  house.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he 
reached  the  upper  gate,  sprang  into  the  waiting  vehicle,  or- 
dered Kriimper  to  mount  the  box,  and  urged  the  coachman 
to  his  greatest  speed.  "  I  must  make  up  the  fifteen  minutes 
of  which  those  rascals  robbed  me,"  thought  Gustave,  as  the 
coach  flew  over  sticks  and  stones. 

Fritz  had  ordered  his  conveyance  to  be  at  the  "  Golden 
Lion,"  and  he  himself  stood  waiting  at  the  door  half  an  hour 
too  soon,  every  instant  impatiently  consulting  his  watch. 
Five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time,  he  heard  the  rum- 
bling of  his  coach.  "  God  be  praised  !"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  I  shall  not  lose  a  second.     How  speeds  Gustave,  now?" 

Just  as  his  wagon  turned  one  corner,  the  adjutant  ap- 
peared at  another.  "Romberg  !"  he  called,  while  still  at  a 
distance,  "  you  must  at  once  report  to  the  colonel  ! " 

"Impossible!"  returned  Fritz;  "I  have  received  leave, 
and  am  in  the  greatest  haste  to  set  out  ;  my  wagon  is  just 
here." 

"  It  is  nothing  that  will  interfere  with  your  journey,"  reas- 
sured Blankenfeld.  "A  quarter  of  an  hour  can't  matter 
much,  so  follow  me  without  delay;  I  have  the  strictest  or- 
ders to  bring  you  back.     Witzleben  is  also  recalled." 

Man  must  submit  to  the  inevitable,  so  the  Lieutenant  von 
Romberg  did  it. 

Arrived  at  headquarters,  the  adjutant  announced  him,  and 
he  was  at  once  received. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  duel  you  mentioned  to  Blank- 
enfeld?" questioned  the  superior  officer. 

Fritz's  face  was  a  study. 

"  No  evasion,  if  you  please,  but  the  whole  truth  ! "  warned 
the  colonel. 

Romberg  found  himself  in  a  strange  predicament.  "  I 
hope,  colonel,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  pardon  me," 
finally  stammered  he  ;  "there  has  been  a  misunderstanding, 
and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that,  inadvertently,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  sending  a  falsehood  to  your  ears." 

"  Can  you  assure  me  of  that,  on  your  word  of  honor  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,  colonel !  " 

"Then  go  your  way  in  peace!  Adieu.  I  regret  having 
recalled  Herr  von  Witzleben  also  ;  if  you  meet  him,  say  that 
he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  come." 

The  next  minute  Fritz  was  on  the  stairs,  where  he  met 
Blankenfeld,  who  called  out :  "  I  say !  Witzleben's  off  already. 
The  old  apple-woman  saw  him  leave." 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  half-past  seven. 
"The  devil  !  "  he  ejaculated,  and  sprang  down  the  remain- 
ing steps  with  three  leaps,  "  I  have  been  finely  caught  with 
my  deuced  dueling  story  !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  rained  as  hard  as  the  heavens  could  pour,  and  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  old  fir-trees  in  the  uncanniest  manner ; 
but  Gustave  recked  little  of  the  weather,  for  in  his  bosom 
glowed  love's  warm  spark,  and  every  marrow-shaking  jolt 
was  accompanied  with  a  happy  smile,  for  did  it  not  take  him 
nearer  to  his  heart's  beloved  ?  However,  as  the  road  gave  no 
sign  of  ending,  he  at  last  became  impatient,  and  repeatedly 
looked  from  his  window  to  make  observations  ;  but  it  was  so 
dark  without,  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  Ihe  nearest  tree. 

All  at  once  a  welcome  light  glimmered  through  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness.  Then,  as  he  wiped  the  dingy  window,  in  or- 
der to  see  the  better,  he  heard  a  frightful  crash,  and  his  coach 
lay  on  its  side.  That  was,  indeed,  a  rude  awakening  from 
"  love's  sweet  dream."    After  Gustave_  had  la;n  quite  still 
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a  while,  as  one  would  be  likely  to  do  in  similar  circumstances, 
he  began  to  revive,  and  to  grope  about  with  his  hands. 

"It  seems  to  have  terminated  tolerably  favorably,"  thought 
he  ;  "I  might  have  broken  some  bones,  for  instance,  and  the 
misfortune  would  have  been  greater.  Probably  the  coach- 
man has  driven  against  a  tree  ;  hope  he's  not  hurt,  or  killed 
outright.  Everything  is  ominously  still — and  I  hear  nothing 
from  Krumper.   I  must  ascertain  just  how  the  matter  stands." 

He  reached  the  upper  window,  clambered  through,  and 
felt  his  way  slowly  and  cautiously  around.  The  first  thing 
that  his  hand  encountered  was  a  wet,  braided  object,  switch- 
ing about.  "Aha  !  that's  a  horse's  tail,"  decided  he  ;  "  and 
here's  another  ;  moreover,  their  owners  are  standing.  That 
is  fortunate  !  Our  mishap  may  not  be  so  great  after  all.  If 
I  could  only  find  Krumper  and  the  driver  !  But  here's  an- 
other horse-tail  !  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  three  horses 
to  my  coach.  And  here's  another !  This  is  indeed  a 
queer " 

But  before  he  could  conclude  his  soliloquy,  he  had  stum- 
bled and  fallen  headlong  to  the  wet  ground. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  tree-root,"  muttered  he,  reaching 
out  his  left  foot  and  tapping  at  the  object  over  which  he  had 
fallen. 

"  Oh  ! "  groaned  a  human  voice.  "  Who  is  pounding  my 
head?" 

At  that  voice  Gustave  sprang  up  as  if  stung  by  a  poison- 
ous insect.  "  Who  are  you  ? — who  are  you,  unfortunate  ? " 
cried  he,  seizing  by  the  coat-collar  the  man  lying  on  the 
ground. 

Very  soon  the  latter  was  standing  on  his  feet,  exclaiming 
with  consternation  :  "  You  here,  Gustave  !  We  must  have 
driven  into  each  other." 

Just  then  the  two  drivers  returned  from  the  farm-house — 
whose  lights  Gustave  had  observed  just  as  his  own  went  out 
— with  lighted  lanterns,  while  the  mutual  servant  at  the  same 
moment  glided  from  behind  a  tree,  where  he  had  hidden 
himself  in  his  fright,  like  the  sinner  that  he  was.  As  the 
rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
shelter  of  the  farm-house,  in  the  friendliest  manner  possible, 
there  to  await  repairs  to  their  vehicles.  Soon  came  Krum- 
per to  his  two  masters,  reporting  that  Lieutenant  von  Witzle- 
ben's  coach  was  so  severely  damaged  as  to  be  useless,  but 
the  other  was  in  fair  condition. 

"  Resign  yourself,  old  fellow  !  ■  exulted  Romberg  ;  "  you 
see  the  gods  are  on  my  side,  and  have  turned  their  backs  on 
you  in  a  fit  of  sulks." 

The  other  sadly  drooped  his  head,  for  his  last  ray  of  hope 
was  extinguished.  Romberg  eyed  him  as  one  confident  of 
victor^'.  "  But  magnanimity  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  a 
conqueror,"  began  he,  in  the  softest  of  tones  ;  "  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  be  wanting  in  that  quality  toward  you." 

He  took  out  his  watch,  fixed  his  glance  on  the  dial-plate, 
and  continued  ;  "  It  is  now  one  o'clock  ;  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  not  go  on  before  two."  Thereupon  he  went  out  to  the 
yard  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  condition  of  his  convey- 
ance. 

Witzleben  could  not  yield  the  field~so  easily.  Again  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  little  room.  He  racked  his  brain  for 
some  means  of  outwitting  his  rival.  Happy  thought  !  He 
was  searching  for  his  note-book  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  writing-desk,  on  whose  slope 
lay  ink,  pen,  paper,  and  envelopes.  He  seized  a  fair  sheet 
of  paper,  mused  a  moment,  dipped  his  pen,  and  wrote  the 
following  note  to  the  magistrate  of  Brodelwitz,  where,  as  we 
already  know,  lived  Baron  von  Bergen  : 

Herr  Magistrate  :  In  greatest  haste,  I  hereby  notify  you  that 
within  a  few  hours  an  officer  in  civilian's  dress  will  pass  through  your 
village,  endeavoring  to  escape  by  flight  the  consequences  attendant  on 
the  unhappy  termination  of  a  duel  in  which  he  has  lately  been  engaged. 
You  are  hereby  authorized  to  arrest  the  fugitive,  and  imprison  or  put 
him  under  guard  until  he  can  be  sent  for  by  the  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  travels  in  a  two-horse  hired  coach,  wears  a  small  mustache. 
and  has  a  somewhat  blustering  manner,  but,  as  he  is  unarmed,  is  not 
dangerous.  As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Baron  von  Bergen  aids 
his  flight,  it  is  not  advisable  that  you  should  take  that  gentleman  into 
your  confidence. 

Thereto  he  signed  a  name  wholly  illegible,  finished  with  a 
bold,  elegant  flourish,  folded,  sealed,  and  directed  the  letter, 
and  then  went  out  into  the  darkness  to  search  for  a  suitable 
messenger.  In  the  stable-door  lounged  a  half-washed  peas- 
ant, whom  he  addressed  : ' 

"  Will  you  carr)'  a  letter  to  the  magistrate  of  Brodelwitz  for 
good  pay?" 

The  lout  stared  in  reply,  but  opened  his  eyes  wider  still  as 
the  strange  gentleman  placed  two  hard  dollars  in  his  hard 
hand. 

"And  you  must  ride  !  The  matter  demands  haste.  Take 
one  of  my  horses,  and  ride  as  you  never  rode  before.  Here's 
another  dollar,  and  here's  the  letter  ;  now  be  off  as  soon  as 
possible." 

As  Gustave  stationed  himself  in  the  stable-door  to  see 
that  his  commands  were  obeyed,  Fritz  was  returning  to  the 
house. 

The  light  on  the  writing-table  attracting  his  attention,  he 
suspiciously  stepped  nearer  and  examined  the  addresses  of 
several  letters  lying  about.  "  Herr  Baron  von  Bergen,"  read 
one  ;  another  bore  the  same  address,  and  yet  another  and 
another.  WThat  did  it  signify?  At  the  same  time  a  ro- 
bust man  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Krumper. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  appeared  sooner ;  but  I 
have  been  hunting,  and  have  but  this  moment  returned." 

"Make  no  apology,"  answered  Romberg;  "but  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  whose  place  this  is." 

"  It  belongs  to  the  Herr  Baron  von  Bergen,"  replied  the 
farmer. 
"  Is  it  possible  !" 

"Certainly;  the  principal  estate,  Brodelwitz,  is  separated 
,    from  this  farm  only  by  the  park.     In  ten  minutes  it  can  be 
reached." 

The  officer  meditated.  A  new  thought  occurred  to  him; 
and,  calling  Krumper,  he  bade  him  ask  Herr  von  Witzleben 
to  come  to  him.-  Gustave  soon  appeared,  followed  by  the 
servant. 

Romberg  immediately  came  forward,  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  looked  him  pathetically  in  the  eye.  "  Gustave  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  overcome  by  emotion,  "I  can  no  longer  endure 
your  unhappiness.  You  must  get  away,  Gustave,  and  that 
at  once,  before  I  can  harden  my  heart  again.  Take  my 
horses  and  carriage !" 

Gustave  grew  irradiated  at  his  friend's  words. 


"What!  Can  it  be?  Can  I  credit  my  senses?  Do  you 
give  me  Emilie?     Do  you " 

He  was  not  permitted  to  proceed.  "Go!"  Fritz  urged; 
go  at  once !  I  promise  nothing  more  than  that  you  may 
take  my  team,  Gustave;  only  be  quick  about  it,  for  I  can 
bear  this  state  of  affairs  no  longer." 

"  Fritz  ! "  gushed  Gustave,  approaching  him  with  open  arms ; 

"noble,  self-sacrificing  friend !    This  generosity how  shall 

I  thank  you?" 

"No  thanks — no  thanks!"  returned  Fritz,  pushing  him 
away.  "  I  can  not  endure  it  now,  Gustave.  What  I  am  do- 
ing is  really  scarcely  worth  thanks.  Krumper,  put  to  the 
horses,  quickly !    In  five  minutes  you  must  be  out  of  the  yard." 

"Good-bye,  then,  Fritz.     Noble,  unselfish " 

"That  will  do.  No  more  words  about  it !"  once  more  in- 
terrupted the  other,  at  the  same  time  giving  Krumper  a  sly 
poke  in  the  ribs.  "You  know  the  way  to  Brodelwitz?"  in- 
quired he,  significantly. 

"  To  be  sure  !"  returned  the  man,  understandingly. 

Five  minutes  later  the  equipage  rattled  out  of  the  yard, 
leaving  Romberg  gleefully  rubbing  his  hands.  "Who  is  sold 
now?"  chuckled  he.  "  Krumper  knows  his  orders,  and  will 
chase  around  the  forest  five  or  six  hours,  and  Gustave  will 
not  sight  Brodelwitz  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
while  I  shall  arrive  at  six — so  long  I  will  wait  here  that  I  may 
not  disturb  the  slumbers  of  my  future  kinsman.  I  did  not 
tell  Gustave  that  he  might  have  Emilie.  I  merely  said  he 
must  set  out  at  once  with  my  conveyance — only  a  ruse  of 
war!  As  I  have  sufficient  time,  I  will  take  a  nap  and  reach 
Brodelwitz  quite  fresh." 

While  Romberg  lay  down  for  the  nap  which  his  feeling  of 
perfect  security  invited,  Gustave  flew  at  full  gallop  around 
the  park,  and  was  soon  rattling  over  the  badly  paved  village 
streets.  Only  two  minutes  more,  and  he  would  have  reached 
the  goal. 

"Halt!"  suddenly  roared  a  rough  voice,  and  the  horses 
were  brought  to  a  stand-still. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  Who  dares  stop  me  on  the  pub- 
lic road?"  demanded  the  astonished  officer. 

"A  warrant!"  replied  the  rough  voice,  as  its  owner  illum- 
ined the  interior  of  the  carriage  with  his  lantern,  and  criti- 
cally eyed  the  occupant  thereof.  "  He  answers  the  descrip- 
tion exactly,"  murmured  the  official,  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur. "'An  officer  in  civilian's  dress;  small  mustache 
and  blustering  manner.'  Hm  !  I  arrest  you  by  order  of 
your  superior  officer.  Descend  and  yield  yourself  prisoner 
quietly,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force." 

Poor  Witzleben  stood  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  Once 
more  he  had  overreached  himself.  In  his  joyous  bewilder- 
ment he  had  utterly  forgotten  the  strategic  letter.  Useless 
now  were  prayers,  threats,  and  protestations.  The  iron- 
hearted  authority  of  Brodelwitz  allowed  himself  not  to  be 
softened  nor  intimidated. 

"Send  for  the  Baron  von  Bergen,"  entreated  Gustave;  "he 
knows  me  well,  and  will  be  my  security." 

"  I  obey  orders,"  was  the  unyielding  reply.  "  You  are  not 
to  have  access  to  the  herr  baron — with  all  respect  to  him. 
That  was  forbidden  in  the  warrant." 

What  could  be  done  ?  There  was  no  withstanding  force ; 
and  if  Gustave  had  thought  of  attempting  such  a  thing,  a 
glance  at  the  six  stalwart  farm-hands,  armed  with  hay-forks 
and  threshing-flails,  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  of 
its  folly.  Herr  von  Witzleben  and  his  valet  were  conducted 
to  separate  cells  in  the  engine-house,  a  guard  having  been 
detailed  to  watch  over  coach,  coachman,  and  horses. 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  day  which  brought  to  Brodel- 
witz the  letters  from  the  seniors  Witzleben  and  Romberg, 
asking  the  hand  of  Emilie  for  their  sons. 

The  Baron  von  Bergen,  a  somewhat  imperious  and  iras- 
cible old  gentleman,  hastened  directly  to  his  daughter  with 
the  letters,  acquainted  her  with  their  contents,  and  de- 
manded :  "  Which  of  them  will  you  marry  ?  " 

Emilie's  surprise  and  confusion  were  such  that  she  was  un- 
able to  articulate  a  sound.  The  blood  shot  to  hercheeks, 
her  heart  fluttered  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  snare,  and  her 
thoughts  danced  madly  through  her  brain. 

The  father  stood  impatiently  awaiting  her  decision. 
"  Come,  be  quick  about  it !  Surely,  you  know  which  you 
love  and  which  you  don't." 

The  maiden,  yet  more  confused,  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
leaf. 

"  Do  you  love  Gustave  ?"  insisted  the  old  gentleman. 

"Oh,  papa!" 

"  Do  you  love  Fritz  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  » 

"  Do  you  love  either  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  came  again  from  the  lips   of  the  pretty  girl. 

"  Now,  certainly,  you  can't  love  both  ;  you  are  a  silly 
thing  ;  and,  moreover,  you  don't  know  what  love  is.  Shall  I 
write  to  them?" 

"  Oh,  papa  ! "  the  impatient  baron  was  doomed  to  hear 
again. 

"  WTell,  well ;  the  two  old  gentlemen,  and  the  youngsters 
also,  are  equally  dear  to  me.  We  must  accept  one  of  them, 
and,  since  you  are  so  undecided,  luck  and  chance  shall  de- 
cide. First  come,  first  served.  The  one  that  loves  you  most 
will  be  first  here.     So,  done  !     I  shall  reply  to  that  effect." 

Without  more  ado  he  left  the  room,  and  before  Emilie 
had  recovered  herself  the  two  letters  were  posted.  The 
surest  quickener  of  love  is  the  fear  of  losing  the  loved.  If 
Emilie,  when  alone,  thought  that  Fritz  might  be  the  first  to 
come,  such  anguish  seized  her  heart  that  she  felt  she  must 
die  of  grief  should  she  lose  Gustave.  At  last,  fear  so  con- 
quered her  maidenly  modesty  that  she  sought  out  her  fa- 
ther and  disclosed  her  secret  foreboding. 

"  Ten  thousand  furies !"  roared  the  old  gentleman.  "Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  once  ?  It  is  now  too  late ;  you  must  take 
the  one  who  comes  first." 

"  If  it  is  Herr  von  Romberg,  I  shall  die,  papa,"  replied 
Emilie,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Harsh  as  he  seemed,  the  father  was  very  soft-hearted.  If 
his  motherless  little  daughter  wept,  she  could  do  with  him 
what  she  would. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  that,"  soothed  he.  "Oh, 
don't — don't,  now  ;  you  will  get  red  eyes,  and  what's  worse, 


a  red  nose.     If  Gustave  should  really  be  first,  that  might  not 
please  him." 

That  had  the  desired  effect ;  when  one  appeals  to  a. 
woman's  vanity;  he  hits  the  gold.  Emilie  immediately  dried 
her  tears,  gave  her  father  a  kiss,  patted  his  cheek,  and  with- 
drew. 

"Not  much  longer  to  wait,"  thought  Herr  von  Bergen. 
'This  is  the  last  day;  to-morrow',  in  all  probability,  the  two 
hot-heads  will  arrive.  What  is  to  be  done?  I  can't  let  the 
poor  child  die.  'The  morning  hour  has  gold  for  dower.' 
Perhaps  it  will  aid  me.  I  will  rise  with  the  first  streak  of 
light,  saddle  the  gray,  and  ride  to  meet  the  rogues.  I  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  victory  for  Gustave,  or  he 
may  outwit  the  other.  A  little  innocent  artifice  may  be  ex- 
cused when  it. concerns  the  happiness  of  my  only  child." 

The  next  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  before  Papa  Ber- 
gen was  out  of  his  bed  ;  and  just  as  the  men  were  gathering 
at  the  stables,  he,  to  their  astonishment,  was  riding  out  of 
the  yard  on  the  mettlesome  gray.  Just  as  the  baron  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  village  he  fancied  he  heard  him- 
self called  by  name.  He  looked  right  and  left,  but  perceived 
no  one. 

"  Herr  von  Bergen  ! "  it  sounded  again,  and  seemed  hollow 
and  indistinct,  as  if  pronounced  by  a  ventriloquist. 
The  baron  drew  up,  head  high  in  air. 

"  Now,  assuredly  some  one  calls  me,  but  I  see  not  a  human    . 
being,"  thought  he.     "It  seemed  quite  as  if  coming  from  the 
sky,  or  from  the  depths  of  the  earth." 

"  Herr  Baron  von  Bergen  !"  came  the  third  time. 
"Yes,  yes  ;  but  where  ?"  he  queried. 
"  Here,  here !" 

The  baron  turned  about  the  gray  and  searched  the  other 
side,  but  he  still  observed  nothing. 

"Well,  are  you  playing  hide-and-seek,  or  are  you  joking  ?" 
exclaimed  he  finally,  with  some  indignation. 

"Ah,  no,  quite  the  reverse,"  answered  the  hollow  voice. 
"  I  implore  your  aid,  Baron  von  Bergen  ;  rescue  me,  or  I 
am  the  unhappiest  of  mortals." 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  baron  saw  a  pale,  haggard  face 
pressed  against  the  grated  window  of  the  engine-house. 
"Ah,  there  you  are,"  called  Herr  von  Bergen;  "but  with 

whom  have  I  the  honor " 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me  then?  I  am  Lieutenant  von 
Witzleben." 

"Can  it  be  so?"  cried  the  old  man  in  amazement.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  but  you  seem  to  have  hit  upon  an  original  plan  for 
accomplishing  your  purpose.  How  in  the  world  did  you  get 
yourself  there  ?" 

"  As  it  is  a  long  and  somewhat  intricate  story,  may  I  not 
explain  to  you  a  little  later?" 

"Certainly,  certainly.  But  will  you  not  at  once  come  out  ?" 
"I  would  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,' herr  baron; 
but  I  am  a  prisoner  ;  the  magistrate  has  arrested  me." 

"The  magistrate?     Indeed  !    I  will  soon  see  about  that." 

Thereupon,  he  put  spurs  to  the  gray  and  galloped  off  to 

the  civil  officers  quarters,  where,  after  much  argument  and 

explanation  and  written  oaths,  he  secured  the  lieutenant's 

release. 

Emilie  wondered  not  a  little  at  her  fathers  early  sum- 
mons, begging  her  to  descend  as  quickly  as  possible;  but 
the  sleepy  eyes  grew  very  sparkling  when  confronted  by  the 
disordered  Gustave  ;  the  next  instant  they  sought  the  floor, 
and  a  visible  tremor  ran  over  her  frame.  Gustave  stood 
motionless,  and  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

"Well !"  said  Papa  Bergen,  smiling,  "you  seem  not  to  be 

in  any  great  haste.     If  Romberg  should  suddenly  appear — " 

That  broke  the  ice.      The  next  moment  Gustave  had  her 

in  his  anus,  and  had  found  her  lips  before  they  had  looked 

into  each  other's  eyes. 

"It  is  all  right!"  thought  the  baron,  rubbing  his  hands 
for  joy. 

The  young  people  were  still  in  their  first  happy  caress  ; 
Papa  Bergen  was  just  comfortably  settling  himself  with  his 
first  pipe,  when  a  heavy  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  yard  ; 
looking  out,  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  iaughter,  which  was  soon 
joined  by  the  others.  There,  mounted  on  a  potato-cart  to 
which  were  hitched  two  jaded  nags,  Fritz  Romberg  made  his 
entry  into  Brodelwitz.  Like  a  Roman  victor  he  stood  in  his 
chariot,  a  secret  joy  playing  about  his  soft,  prominent  lips. 

But  how  crestfallen  when  Herr  von  Bergen  brought  him 
into  the  room  where  he  beheld  Emilie  and  Gustave. 

The  latter  at  once  seized  his  hand.  "  Noble  soul !  receive 
my  heartfelt  thanks  !"  was  whispered  in  his  ear.  Romberg 
curbed  his  wrath,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"No  words,"  returned  he  in  an  undertone,  "the  sight  of 
your  happiness  rewards  me  sufficiently."  He  then  kissed 
Emilie's  hand,  and  congratulated  all.  Later,  after  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast,  the  two  friends  found  themselves  alone 
with  each  other,  when  a  confidential  chat  took  place.  One 
word  led  to  another,  until  the  whole  campaign  had  been  re- 
viewed down  to  the  last  intrigue  of  the  vanquished.  That 
he  prudently  held  in  reserve  ;  his  friend's  gratitude  was 
worth  retaining,  as  time  proved.  Fritz  found  in  Gustave  a 
substantial  creditor — one  that  kept  him  off  the  shoals  until 
he  ran  with  richly  laden  ship  into  the  still  harbor  of  matri- 
mony. C.  B.  J. 
Los  Angeles,  June,  1880. 


A  gentleman  from  the  country  arrived  at  a  Galveston 
hotel  a  few  days  ago  with  his  little  boy.  The  little  fellow 
had  never  seen  anybody  play  operatic  music,  so  when  he 
peeped  into  the  parlor  and  saw  a  lady  leaning  away  back  on 
a  piano  stool,  pawing  the  instrument  and  whooping"!  am 
dying  for  some  one  to  love  me,"  he  naturally  became  inter- 
ested, and  when  his  father  came  back  to  the  hotel  he  told 
him  that  there  had  been  a  woman  fighting  the  piano. 
"Which  got  whipped?"  asked  the  parent,  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  child.     "She  hollered,"  was  the  response. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  the  credit  of  designing  her  own  gowns. 
The  one  embroidered  with  golden  butterflies  and  birds  was 
her  ownty-donty  idea. 

An  exchange  refers  to  Conkling  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  army.     He  commanded  the  left  wing. 

The  finest  embroidered  lisle  thread  stockings  are  made  in 
Irish  convents. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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The    Little    Stowaway. 

Nov..  kids,  a  short  yarn  I'll  just  spin  you, 

As  hapD'd  on  our  very  last  run, 
'Bout  a  boy  as  a  man's  soul  had  in  him, 

Or  else  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun  ! 

From  Liverpool  port  out  three  days,  lads. 
The  good  ship  floating  over  the  deep, 

The  skills  bright  with  sunshine  above  us. 
The  waters  beneath  us  asleep. 

Not  a  bad-tempered  lubber  among  us, 

A   jollier  crew  never  sailed, 
'Cept  the  first  mate,  a  bit  of  a  savage, 

But  good  seaman  as  ever  was  hailed. 

"  Regulation,  good  order."  his  motto  ; 

Strong  as  iron,  and  steady  as  quick  ; 
With  a  couple  of  bushy  black  eyebrows, 
And  eyes  fierce  as  those  of  Old  Nick. 

One  day  he  comes  up  from  below  deck, 

A-graspin'  a  lad  by  the  arm, 
A  poor  little,  ragged,  young  urchin, 

As  ought  to  be  home  with  his  marm. 

An"  the  mate  asks  the  boy,  pretty  roughly, 
Kow  he  dared  for  to  he  stowed  away, 

A-cheatin'  the  owners  and  captain, 
Sailin',  eatin',  and  all  without  pay. 

The  lad  had  a  face  bright  and  sunny, 

An'  a  pair  o'  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's. 
An'  looks  up  at  the  scowlin'  first  mate,  boys. 

An'  shakes  back  his  long,  shinin'  curls. 

An'  says  he.  in  a  voice  clear  and  pretty  : 
"  My  stepfather  brought  me  aboard, 
And  hid  me  away  down  the  steps  there. 
For  to  keep  me  he  couldn't  afford. 

'  And  he  told  me  the  big  ship  would  take  me 
To  Halifax  town — oh.  so  far  ! 
And  he  said  :  '  Now  the  Lord  is  your  father, 
Who  lives  where  the  good  angels  are.'  " 

'  It's  a  lie  ! "  says  the  mate,  "  not  your  father, 
But  some  o'  the  big  skulkers  here  ; 
Some  milk-hearted,  soft-headed  sailor —     • 
Speak  up  !    tell  the  truth  !    d'ye  hear?" 

'  'Twarn't  us,"  growled  the  tars  as  stood  round  'em. 

' '  What's  your  age  ?  "  says  one  of  the  brine. 
'  And  your  name?"  says  another  old  saltfish. 

Says  the  small  chap  :  "  I'm  Frank;  just  turned  nine.' 

'  Oh.  my  eyes  ! "  says  another  bronzed  seaman 
To  the  male,  who  seemed  staggered  himself, 

'  Let  him  go  free  to  old  Xovy  Scoshy, 
An'  I'll  work  out  his  passage  myself." 

'  Belay  ! "  says  the  mate  ;  ' '  shut  your  mouth,  man  ! 
I'll  sail  this  here  craft,  bet  yer  life  ! 
An"  I'll  fit  the  He  on  to  ye,  somehow, 
As  square  as  a  fork  fits  a  knife." 

Then  a-knittin'  his  black  brows  with  anger, 

He  tumbles  the  poor  slip  below, 
An'  says  he  :  "  P'raps  to-morrow  "11  change  you  ; 

If  it  don't,  back  to  England  you  go  ! " 

I  took  him  some  dinner,  be  sure,  mates  ; 

Just  think — only  nine  years  of  age ! 
An'  next  day,  just  as  soon  as  six  bells  tolled, 

The  mate  brings  him  out  of  his  cage. 

An'  he  plants  him  afore  us  amidships, 

His  eyes  like  two  coals  all  alight, 
An'  he  says,  through  his  teeth — mad  with  passion. 

An'  his  hand  lifted,  ready  to  smite — 

'  Tell  the  truth,  lad.  and  then  I'll  forgive  you  ; 
But  the  truth  I  will  have — speak  it  out  ; 
It  wasn't  your  father  as  brought  you, 
But  some  of  these  men  hereabout?" 

Then  that  pair  o'  blue  eyes,  bright  and  winning. 
Clear  and  shady  with  innocent  youth. 

Looks  up  at  the  mate's  bushy  eyebrows, 

An'  says  he:   "Sir,  I've  told  you  the  truth  !" 

'Twarn't  no  use,  men,  the  mate  didn't  believe  him, 

Though  ever)'  man  else  did  aboard ; 
With  rough  hand  by  the  collar  he  seized  him, 

And  cried:  "You  shall  hang,  by  the  Lord  !  " 

An'  he  snatched  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket, 
Just  as  if  he'd  been  drawing  a  knife  ; 
'  If  in  ten  minutes  more  you  don't  speak,  lad, 
There's  the  rope  !  and  good-bye  to  dear  life  !" 

There  !  you  never  see  such  a  sight,  mates, 
As  that  boy,  with  his  pale,  pretty  face ; 

Proud,  though,  and  steady  with  courage. 
Never  thinking  of  asking  for  grace ! 

Eight  minutes  went  by,  all  in  silence  ; 

Says  the  mate,  then,   "Speak,  lad;  say  your  say.' 
His  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tear-drops. 

He,  faltering,  says,   "May  I  pray?" 

I'm  a  rough  and  a  hard  old  tarpaulin 

As  any  blue-jacket  afloat. 
But  the  salt  water  sprang  to  my  eyes,  lads. 

And  I  felt  my  heart  rise  in  my  throat. 

The  mate  kind  o'  trembled  and  shivered. 

And  nodded  his  head  in  reply, 
And  his  cheek  went  all  white  of  a  sudden, 

And  the  hot  light  was  quenched  in  his  eye. 

An'  he  stood  like  a  figure  of  marble, 

With  his  watch  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand, 

An'  the  passengers  all  still  around  him — 
Ne'er  the  like  was  on  sea  or  on  land  ! 

An'  the  little  chap  kneels  on  the  deck,  there, 
And  his  hands  he  clasps  over  his  breast. 

As  he  must  ha'  done  often  at  home,  lads, 
At  night-time,  when  goin'  to  rest. 

And  soft  comes  the  first  words,  "Our  Father," 
Low  and  soft  from  that  dear  baby  lip, 

But  low  as  they  was,  heard  like  trumpet 
By  each  true  man  aboard  o'  the  ship. 

Ev'ry  bit  o'  that  prayer,  mates,  he  goes  through, 

To  "Forever  and  ever,  Amen  !  " 
And  for  all  the  bright  gold  of  the  Indies, 

I  wouldn't  'a'  heard  him  agen  ! 


An'  says  he,  when  he'd  finished,  uprising, 
And  lifting  his  blue  eyes  above, 
'  Dear  Jesus,  oh,  take  me  to  Heaven, 

Back  again  to  my  own  mother's  love  !" 

For  a  minute  or  two,  like  to  magic, 
We  stood  every  man  like  the  dead. 

Then  back  to  the  mate's  face  comes  running 
The  life-blood  again,  warm  and  red. 

Off  his  feet  was  that  lad  sudden  lifted 
An'  clasped  to  the   mate's  rugged  breast, 

And  his  husky  voice  mutter'd,   "God  bless  you  !' 
As  his  lips  to  his  forehead  he  pressed. 

If  the  ship  hadn't  been  a  good  sailer, 

An'  gone  by  herself  right  along. 
All  had  gone  to  old  Davy,  for  all,  lads, 

Was  gather'd  around  in  that  throng. 

Like  a  man  says  the  mate:  "God  forgive  me. 

That  ever  I  used  you  so  hard  ; 
It's  myself  as  had  ought  to  be  strung  up 

Taut  and  sure  to  that  ugly  old  yard  !" 

'  You  believe  me  now?  "  then  said  the  youngster. 

"  Believe  you !  "     He  kissed  him  once  more  ; 
'  You'd  have  laid  down  your  life  for  the  truth,  lad  ! 
Believe  you!     From  now  evermore!" 

An'  p'r'aps,  mates,  he  wasn't  thought  much  on 
All  that  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  trip ; 

P'r'aps  he  paid,  after  all,  for  his  passage  ! 
P'r'aps  he  wasn't  the  pet  of  the  ship  ! 

And  if  that  little  chap  ain't  a  model 
For  all,  young  or  old,  short  or  tall. 

And  if  that  aint  the  stuff  to  make  men  of, 
Old  Ben,  he  knows  naught  after  all. 


The  Sandpiper. 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit| 

One  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry: 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it. 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky  ; 
Like  silent  ghosts,  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand*  out  the  white  lighthouses  nigh. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song. 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery  ; 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye ; 
Staunch  friends  are  we.  well-tried  and  strong. 

This  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night, 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky  ; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou  little  sandpiper  and  I  ? 

— Cetia    Tkaxter. 


In  Time  of  Famine. 

'  She  has  no  heart,"  they  said,  and  turned  away. 

Then,  stung  so  that  I  wished  my  words  might  be 
Two-edged  swords.  I  answered  low  : 

"  Have  ye 
Not  read  how  once,  when  famine  held  fierce  sway 
In  Lydia,  and  men  died  day  by  day 

Of  hunger,  there  were  found  brave  souls  whose  glee 
Scarce  hid  their  pangs,  who  said,   '  Now  we 
Can  eat  but  once  in  two  days  ;  we  will  play 
Such  games  on  those  days  when  we  eat  no  food 
That  we  forget  our  pain.' 

Thus  they  withstood 
Long  years  of  famine  ;  and  to  them  we  owe 
The  trumpets,  pipes,  and  balls,  which  mirth  finds  good 
To-day,  and  little  dreams  that  of  such  woe 
They  first  were  bom. 

That  woman's  life.  I  know, 
Has  been  all  famine.     Mock  now,  if  you  dare. 
To  hear  her  brave,  sad  laughter  in  the  air." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


The  Opening  of  the  Piano. 

In  the  little  southern  parlor  of  the  house  you  may  have  seen 
With  the  gambrel-roof,  and  the  gable  looking  westward  to  the  green 
At  the  side  toward  the  sunset,  with  the  window  on  its  right. 
Stood  the  London-made  piano  I  am  dreaming  of  to-night. 

Ah,  me !  how  I  remember  the  evening  when  it  came  ! 
What  a  cry  of  eager  voices,  what  a  group  of  cheeks  in  flame. 
When  the  wondrous  box  was  opened  that  had  come  from  over  seas, 
With  its  smell  of  mastic-varnish  and  its  flash  of  ivory  keys. 

Then  the  children  all  grew  fretful  in  the  restlessness  of  joy — 
For  the  boy  would  push  his  sister,  and  the  sister  crowd  the  boy. 
Till  the  father  asked  for  quiet,  in  his  grave  paternal  way  ; 
But  the  mother  hushed  the  tumult  with  the  words,  "Now,  Mary,  play." 

For  the  dear  soul  knew  that  music  was  a  very  sovereign  balm ; 
She  had  sprinkled  it  over  Sorrow,  and  had  seen  its  brow  grow"  calm, 
In  the  days  of  slender  harpsichords,  with  tapping,  tinkling  quills, 
Or  caroling  to  her  spinet  with  its  thin  metallic  trills. 

So  Mary,  the  household  minstrel,  who  always  loved  to  please, 
Sat  down  to  the  new  "Clementi,"  and  struck  the  glittering  keys. 
Hushed  were  the  children's  voices,  and  every  eye  grew  dim, 
As,  floating  from  lip  and  finger,  arose  the  "  Vesper  Hymn." 

Catharine,  child  of  a  neighbor,  curly  and  rosy  red 

(Wedded  since,  and  a  widow — something  like  ten  years  dead), 

Hearing  a  gush  of  music  such  as  none  had  heard  before, 

Steals  from  her  mother's  chamber,  and  peeps  through  the  open  door. 

Just  as  the  "Jubilate"  in  threaded  whisper  dies— 

"Open  it!   open  it,  lady!"  the  little  maiden  cries 

(For  she  thought  it  was  a  singing  creature  caged  in  a  box  she  heard), 

"  Open  it !  open  it,  lady !  and  let  me  see  the  btrd  ! " 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holrms. 


THOSE    PROVERBS    OF    OURS. 


It  is  surprising  how  frequently  maxims  are  used,  and  yet 
how  few  know  their  origin,  or  even  their  authors.  It  is  quite 
common  to  hear  a  quotation  ascribed  to  Shakspeare — such, 
for  instance,  as  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  because  it  occurs 
in  the  play  of  As  You  Like  It — when  in  reality  the  great 
author  paraphrased  it  from  the  Latin  scholar,  Petronius  Ar- 
biter :  JIundus  universus  exercet  histrioniam;  this,  trans- 
lated, reads  :  "  All  the  world  practices  the  art  of  acting." 
Another,  supposed  to  come  from  the  same  source — "  Having 
cried  up  their  wines,  they  sell  us  vinegar" — can  be  traced  to 
the  Spanish  proverb:  Habiendo  pregonado  vino,venden  vin- 
agrt\  "There  are  two  sides  to  even'  statement"  will  be 
recognized  in  the  Italian  proverb:  Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo 
reverso — "  Every  medal  has  its  reverse."  From  the  same 
language  we  have  the  well-known  expression  :  "  Every  bird 
thinks  its  own  nest  charming  " — Ad  ogni  itccello,  suo  nido  e 
bello.  Cicero  has  handed  down  what  .will  ever  remain  a 
household  saying:  ^Egroto  dum  anima  est,  speo  est — "While 
there's  life  there's  hope."  "Talk  of  the  devil,"  etc.,  comes 
from  the  French  :  Parlez  du  loup,  el  voits  verrez  sa  queue — 
"  Speak  of  the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail."  Another 
French  expression  is:  Le  moi?ieaic  en  la  main  vaut  mieux 
que  Toie  qui  vole — "A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than 
a  goose  on  the  wing."  The  English  adaptation  is  far  neater : 
"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  Here  is  an- 
other :  Tel  mailre,  tel  valet — "  Like  master,  like  man ;"  this 
is  a  literal  translation.  "  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear "  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  Ex  quovis 
ligno  non  fit  Mercuriits — "  A  Mercury  is  not  carved  out  of 
every  wood."  Again,  we  have  from  the  Latin:  Cucullus  non 
facit  monachum — "  The  cowl  does  not  make  the  friar ;:'  or, 
in  our  words :  "It  isn;t  the  coat  that  makes  the  man."  "You 
hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,"  is  also  Latin  in  its  origin — Anguil- 
lam  cauda  tenes.  The  Polish  reader  will  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  popular  maxim  of  his  own  country : 
Wyszedl jak  Zablocki na  mydle — "Made  money  like  Zablocki 
on  the  soap."  It  very  aptly  corresponds  with  our  saying, 
"Coming  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn."  How  often  we 
have  had  for  an  example  in  our  copy-books :  "  Evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners.  This  comes  also  from  the 
Latin:  Corrumpuni  bonos  mores  colloquia  prava  —  "De- 
praved conversation  will  corrupt  good  manners."  The  French 
have  another  very  common  maxim,  which  is:  Ce  qui  vient 
par  la  flute,  s'en  va  par  le  tambour — "  What  comes  by  the 
flute  goes  away  by  the  drum."  We  have  shortened  it  into 
"  Light  come,  light  go."  "A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  "  the 
French  would  render :  Chat  echaude  craint  Peau  froide — "  A 
scalded  cat  dreads  cold  water."  "  He  is  known  by  his  com- 
panions" is  the  Latin  proverb,  Nosciture  a  sociis  ;  while  the 
Spanish  say :  Dime  con  quieti  andasy  y  le  dire  quien  eres. 
What  a  truth  is  the  following  from  the  Spanish :  El  sabio 
muda  couscio,  el  nescio  no — "  A  wise  man  sometimes  changes 
his  mind,  a  fool  never."  Here  is  another  from  the  Spanish : 
No  hay  pd jar os  en  tos  nidos  de  antaiio — "There  are  no  birds 
in  last  years  nests."  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  was  said,  in 
effect,  by  Plutarch  :  "  The  physician  of  others,  whilst  he  him- 
self teems  with  ulcers."  Quo  scmel  est  imbuta  recens,  serva- 
bit  odorem  Testadtn — "  The  cask  will  long  retain  the  flavor 
of  that  with  which  it  was  first  filled,"  reminds  one  of  Moore's 
lines: 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  "the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still  ;" 

and  from  it  he  evidently  derived  the  idea.  A  Latin  scholar 
was  very  fond  of  saying  Qui  capit,  ille  facit;  or  as  we 
should  say,  "  If  the  shoe  fits,  you  may  wear  it."  "  Many  a 
slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  "  is  derived  from  Laberius  : 
Muiia  codinil  inter  calicem  supremaque  labia:  "Many 
things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  "  in  French,  II y  a 
loin  de  la  cmtpe  aux  levres.  Then,  again,  we  have  from  the 
French,  Chacun  d  son  gout — "Every  one  to  his  taste;"  a 
literal  translation.  Women  say:  "There  !  if  that  had  been 
of  no  account,  it  would  never  have  been  broken!"  This 
idea  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Latin — Malum 
vas,  non  frangiture — "A bad  vessel  is  not  broken."  Here  is 
another  from  the  same  language :  Si?nilis  simili  gaudet — 
"Like  pleases  like  ;"  or  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 
Trie  Germans  have  not  so  many  proverbs,  but  the  most 
popular  one  is,  Ehr  hat  ihm  schon—"  Good  and  short  ;"  or, 
as  we  say,  "  Short  and  sweet."  The  French  have  a  saying 
which  is  well  illustrated  in  our  times  in  more  ways  than  one : 
Les  fous  font  des  feslins,  et  les  sages  les  mangent — that  is, 
"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them."  Some  one  else 
has  added  to  this:  "Wise  men  make  proverbs,  and  fools 
repeat  them."  Mary  Watson. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1SS0. 


One  of  those  rough-clad,  big-hearted  miners  who  come 
into  Santa  F^  occasionally  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  grub,  stepped 
into  the  post-office  of  that  town  recently,  and,  seeing  in  the 
window  three  letters  held  for  postage,  picked  one  up,  and, 
looking  at  the  address,  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  astonishment : 
"Why,  this  letter  is  for  a  lady  in  Denver  !"  "Yes,"  said  the 
clerk.  "And  you  are  holding  it  here?"  in  a  tone  of  greater 
astonishment.  "Why,  of  course,"  answered  the  clerk ;  "don't 
you  see  it  hasn't  any  postage  paid?"  In  a  tone  of  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  man  who  would  not  forward  a  letter  to  a  woman, 
paid  or  unpaid, the  miner  said  :  "Give  me  some  stamps."  It 
was  done;  he  carefully  put  stamps  on  all  letters  in  the  win- 
dow— putting  two  on  that  of  the  feminine  gender,  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  go  all  right— and  stalked  out  of  the  office 
with  the  concluding  remark  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  aston- 
ished Pino  Pinito :  "Strikes  me  there's  some mean  peo- 
ple in  this  town  !" 

Girls  who  go  in  bathing  at  Long  Branch  and  Newport,  this 
year,  must  not  be  considered  as  lacking  their  allowance  of 
vanity,  for  the  French  bathing  costumes  are  a  cross  between 
Madame  Dockrill's  circus  habiliments  and  Aphrodite's,  and 
are  warranted  to  render  the  veriest  C(gbag  of  bones"  a 
symmetrical  love.  Silk  tights,  mercifully  shaded  by  frills  of 
white  lace,  is  the  latest  style  for  Trouville,  says  a  French  au- 
thority. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  paid  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  beer 
last  year.  What  it  did  with  the  res-t  of  its  money  doesn't 
appear,  but  it  is  insinuated  that  it  bought  pretzel 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY'S    CELEBRATION    OF    THE     FOURTH. 


Say  the  people  of  France:  "See  Paris  and  die." 
See  the  Hotel  del  Monte  and  live,  say  I  ! 

Cinderella's  god-mother  once  held  a  sacred  niche  in  our 
hearts,  but  time  and  worldly  wisdom  have  dethroned  the  lit- 

-tle  old  lady,  and  great  has  been  our  loss  thereat.  We've 
grown  older,  and,  in  our  disheartened  moments,  no  longer 
buoy  ourselves  with  the  desperate  hope  of  a  reward,  such  as 
was  Cinderella's.  We  have  ceased  to  wish  for  revenge  against 
cross  mammas,  faithless  boy-lovers,  and  jealous  sisters.  Res- 
ignation has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  the  potency  of  hope 
seems  to  have  left  us  with  our  old  faith  in  good  fairies.  Lit- 
tle wonder,  then,  that  we  became  discouraged  at  our  pros- 
pects for  a  spree  with  Nature  this  summer,  since  White  Sul- 
phur had  lost  prestige,  Santa  Cruz  had  become  an  old  story, 
Skaggs  starved  us,  and  the  various  mineral  springs  destroyed 
our  appetites  by  the  human  misery  that  faced  us  there  at  ta- 
ble. Salt-rheum,  gout,  and  rheumatics  are  not  pleasant  sur- 
roundings for  sympathetic  people,  particularly  those  who  pre- 
fer life  in  its  fullest  sense  and  seek  only  relaxation  and  en- 
joyment. Where  shall  we  go?  was  the  important  question 
— likely  to  remain  one,  too — when,  presto  !  a  god-father  (by 
no  means  fairy  in  proportions,  though  apparently  so  in  power) 
came  to  our  rescue,  as  unexpectedly  as  did  Cinderella's  fair)', 
and  solved  the  vexed  question.  "Monterey!™  was  his  an- 
swer— and  thither  we  sped.  Arriving  there,  we  found  a  grove 
of  grand  old  oaks  transformed  into  a  veritable  garden  of  en- 
chantment. Beautiful  drives,  gay  parterres,  green  lawns,  and 
inviting  rustic  seats  greeted  the  eye  as  far  as  it  could  reach, 
and  soothed  the  senses  into  complete  satisfaction.  Soft 
breezes  floated  over  all,  laden  with  nervines  and  life-giving 
tonics  from  old  Neptune's  laboratory.  From  the  very  midst 
of  all  this  beauty,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  magician's  wand, 
arose    a   palatial   dwelling,  outrivaling  ^Monte   Cristo's   for 

■  luxury  and  magnificence ;  while  indoors  and  out  were 
congregated  throngs  of  beautiful  ladies  and  well  -  bred 
gentlemen,  representing  the  refinement  and  elegance,  the 
brain  and  sinew,  of  California.  Troops  of  bathers  and 
spectators  dotted  the  beautiful  beach  ;  gay  cavalcades  of 
dashing  equestrians  and  elegant  vehicles  of  modern  and 
unique  fashion  came  and  went  beneath  the  long  avenues  of 
stately  trees.  Clusters  of  laughing  girls,  young  gallants, 
merry  children,  staid  dames,  and  gray-haired  sires  rambled 
hither  and  thither,  forming  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  hue  and 
form  by  their  varied  movements.  When  the  sun  went  down 
and  darkness  closed  the  beauties  of  the  outer  world  from 
sight,  soft  music  from  Ballenberg's  band  floated  out  upon 
the  still  air,  and  Terpsichore's  votaries  filled  the  spacious 
dancing  hall.  Coteries  of  music-lovers  and  conversationalists 
formed  in  the  parlors  ;  the  click  of  the  balls  was  heard  in  the 
billiard-rooms  ;  and  the  enticing  shaker-rockers  and  arm- 
chairs on  the  verandas  were  filled  by  gentlemen  whose  occu- 
pation was  betrayed  occasionally  by  the  faint  but  fragrant 
odor  of  Havanas.  Could  we  believe  our  eyes?  or  had 
we  become  children  again,  renewing  our  faith  in  fairy 
lore  ?  Time  proved  the  correctness  of  our  eyes  (go  see  for 
yourself  !) ;  and  we  had  become  children,  too — for  under 
such  influences  we  forgot  "Time  in  his  flight"  ;  never 
thought  of  asking  him,  politely  and  melodiously,  to  "turn 
back,"  and  make  us  such  "just  for  to-night."  We  just  upset 
his  glass,  dulled  his  scythe,  and  distanced  the  old  gentleman 
a  good  five  years  by  our  trip  to  Monterey.  (Couldn't  we  give 
Ponce  de  Leon  a  "  point "  if  he  hadn't  quit  that  weary 
search  of  his  ?)  With  renewed  youth  has  come  back  our  old 
belief,  and  we'll  never  lose  faith  in  good  fairies  while  they 
wear  the  outward  semblance  of  "Marshal"  Crocker.  And 
who  that  spent  the  Fourth  at  Monterey  will  ever  forget  the 
occasion  when  Charles  Crocker  acted  as  grand  marshal  to 
the  oddest  procession  that  ever  formed  to  celebrate  a  nation's 
independence!  The  orator  of  the  day  failed  to  tell  us  why 
this  honor  was  thrust  upon  the  gentleman  ;  but  we  happen  to 
know  that  it  was  because  he  won  the  swimming  match  with 
Judge  McShafter  ;  gave  the  little  ones  some  lessons  in  the 
art  afterward  ;  grew  so  young,  in  fact — like  the  rest  of  us — 
that  he  was  ready  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  fun,  and  ac- 
cepted the  honor  with  becoming  dignity  !  At  two  P.  M.  on 
Monday  the  guests  of  the  hotel  assembled,  according  to  re- 
quest, upon  the  verandas.  Colonel  Granniss  then  expressed 
the  wish  that,  as  each  name  was  called,  the  party  would  step 
down  and  fall  into  line,  ready  to  form  in  procession. 

Grand  Marshal : 

General  Charles  Crocker. 

Chief  A  ids  : 

G.  W.  Granniss,  Austin  Newton,  Master  Melone. 

Aid: — Misses  Carpenter,   Dolly  Brown,  F.  H.  Carroll,  Dora  Miller, 
?  V'gjjie  Hsjnilton,  Alice  Hamilton,  Nellie  Wood,  Carrie  Hawes,  Hattie 


Crocker,  Eva  Towne,  Rabe,  Winans,  M.  Eddy,  F.  Low,  McShafter, 
Cora  Wallace,  Matee  Peters,  Bessie  Slade,  two  Misses  Hoge,  Misses 
Lizzie  Dodge,  Jennie  Easton. 

Veterans  of  the  War — Judge  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Wm.  E.  Brown, 
Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  B.  B.  Redding,  M.  Godley,  Wm.  Dewey. 

Consuls — H.  Barroilhet,  Judge  McShafter,  Charles  McLaughlin,  J.  S. 
Moody,  James  Freeborn,  Hiram  Joseph. 

Orator  of  the  Day — Henry  Wetherbee. 

Reader— I.  H.  Carroll. 

Poet — Ben  Truman. 

Chaplain  of  the  Day — O.  Livermore. 

Representatives  of  Public  Works— -D.  McClure,  W.  E.  Dean,  W.  H. 
Porter,  Mr.  Hovey,  H.  Hawes,  Charles  Miller. 

Representatives  of  Monterey — P.  W.  Murphy,  W.  H.  Dimond,  L.  H. 
Newton,  W.  H.  Wallace,  M.  Gonzales,  Hon.  H.  C.  Berchard,  E.  E. 
W.  Miller,  A.  Gonzales,  Charles  Low,  Captain  Blanding,  Captain 
Stanton,  Colonel  Hoge. 

The  Army — General  George  Cadwalader. 

The  JVavy—B.  F.  Brooks. 

President  California  Pioneers — Henry  L.  Dodge. 

Distinguished  Post  Officials— Governor  Low,  General  J.  F.  Miller,  A. 
N.  Towne,  Doctor  J.  D.  Whitney,  A.  L.  Tubbs. 

Aids  to  Post  Officials— Mesdames  Cadwalader,  A.  L.  Tubbs,  T-  D. 
Whitney,  Drury  Melone,  S.  D.  Mayer,  Godley,  B.  F.  Brooks,  J.  H. 
Carroll,  J.  H.  Jewett,  Grattan,  Arnold,  H.  Hawes. 

Civic  Societies— Masons,  Odd  Fellows :  Marshal,  A.  E.  Head. 
Solon  Pattee,  Mr.  Christie,  Henry  Schmieden,  R.  N.  Graves,  Mr. 
Jewett,  Harry  Verve,  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  Bergm. 

Sons  of  Temperance — (No  representatives). 

Public  Instruction — Mr.  Longstreet,  L.  S.  Pier,  James  R.  Duff,  Mr. 
Froelich,  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  AL 
Redding,  E.  F.  Gerald.  R.  H.  Pease  Jr.,  Peter  Outcalt,  Mrs.  Eddy, 
Miss  Chipman.  Mrs.  Outcalt. 

Infantry — Drury  Melone  and  child,  William  Upshire. 

Ballenberg's  Band 
consisting  of  two  violins  and  two  drums  (coal-seuttles)  led  the  procession. 


Drum-Major  : 
Joseph  D.  Redding. 

After  parading  up,  down,  and  around  the  various  avenues 
in  view  of  the  hotel,  the  procession  halted,  and  the  following 
order  of  exercises  was  carried  out. 

Music  by  the  Band. 

Oration  : 

Henry  Wetherbee. 

Song: 

"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Samuel  D.  Mayer. 

Speeches  .* 

Grand  Marshal  Charles  Crocker,  J.  H.  Carroll,  W.  W.  Dodge. 

As  may  be  imagined,  much  merriment  was  occasioned  by 
the  calling  of  the  ladies'  names,  and  much  time  spent  in  pre- 
vailing upon  the  first  few  to  take  up  their  conspicous  posi- 
tions. The  ladies  deserve  much  credit,  however,  and  showed 
great  dexterity  in  presenting  and  shouldering  arms  (brooms 
and  parasols).  "General"  Crocker  also  surprised  his  "squad" 
by  a  familiarity  with  military  "tictacs"  quite  unlooked  for. 
His  orders,  "form  a  hollow  square  round  me "  [laughter], 
"don't  'hollow'  so  much!"  and  "back,  all  of  you!"  met  with 
keen  appreciation.  The  oration  by  Mr.  Wetherbee  was 
worthy  of  Mark  Twain.  The  knowledge  of  his  intention  to 
have  it  copyrighted  and  framed  prevented  our  asking  the 
gentleman  for  a  copy.  Mr.  Wetherbee  began  by  saying  that 
some  ancient  orator — Demosthenes,  or  some  other  name  he 
couldn't  spell — always  commenced  his  addresses  by  compli- 
menting the  intelligence  of  his  audience,  and  that  he  (the 
speaker)  was  not  ashamed  to  do  the  same  !  He  spoke  of  our 
forefathers  as  men  who  were  not  afraid  to — run !  Told  us 
that  Captain  Smith  saved  the  life  of  Pocahontas,  just  as 
any  other  man  would !  Made  frequent  reference  to  the  Punic 
war,  though  he  "  knew  we  all  remembered  it ;"  referred  to 
Judge  Sanderson,  Ned  Marshall,  and  General  Crocker  as  vet- 
erans of  said  war — to  which  the  latter  said  something  about 
"Punic  customers,"  in  a  stage  whisper  (we  thought  perhaps 
he  meant  a  pun,  but  there  was  no  time  for  explanations) — 
and  wound  up  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Columbus,  who 
"  sailed  from  Calais,  Spain,  in  the  Mayflower j  landed  on 
Plymouth  Church,  without  saying  'by-your-leave'  to  Beecher; 
populated  America  with  twenty  millions  of  souls,  and  then 
discovered  Monterey!"  A  delicate  and  well-deserved  trib- 
ute was  presented  the  orator,  upon  concluding,  in  the  form 
of  a  bouquet  from  the  ladies,  consisting  of  delicate  cabbage 
leaves,  turnip  tops,  and  other  exotics ;  and  we  understand 
he  is  now  looking  up  their  sentiments  in  a  book  of  flowers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
the  guests  were  invited  by  the  Hon.  P.  W.  Murphy,  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  to  a  barbecue  in  town,  preparatory  to  which  the 
grand  marshal  and  orator  were  led  by  the  ladies,  under  para- 
sols, to  the  parlors  of  the  hotel,  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Taken  altogether,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1S80,  was  a  day  whose 
like  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  again,  though  we  count  upon 
many  more  in  the  same  goodly  company.  Let  me  say,  in 
conclusion,  for  myself,  and  I  know  for  the  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers who  participated  in  those  festivities,  that,  between  the 
acts,  a  certain  heaviness  of  heart  told  us  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  the  sadly  afflicted  family  of  young 
Burke.  Let  them  not  think  us  unsympathetic  ;  for  I'll  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  there  was  not  one  who,  although  they 
laughed  and  seemed  merry  {were  merry  for  the  time  being), 
would  not  have  withdrawn  from  those  festivities  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  devoted  that  day  and  many  others  to  the 
afflicted  ones,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  have  assuaged 
their  sufferings  in  never  so  small  a  degree.  S.  M. 


brocaded  basque;  Miss  McShafter's,  a  white  satin;  Miss 
Wood's,  a  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Miss  Miller's,  a 
white  Spanish  blonde  over  a  white  silk  ;  Miss  McMullins,  a 
light-blue  satin  and  brocade,  with  lace  trimmings  ;  and  Mrs. 
Gonzales's,  a  light-blue  satin  and  brocade.  Most  of  the  la- 
dies present  were  faultlessly  attired,  and  their  various  cos- 
tumes elicited  general  admiration.  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  wore 
a  white  cashmere  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and  daughter  were  in 
black  silk  ;  Miss  Easton,  in  white  satin  trimmed  with  cardi- 
nal; Mrs.  Tewksbury  and  Mrs.  Ware,  in  black  silk;  Miss 
M.  B.  West,  in  black  silk;  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  in  pink 
silk  skirt  and  white  basque  trimmed  with  flowers  ;  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Rice,  in  a  white  cashmere  ;  Mrs.  Norton,  in  a  striped 
white  and  black  silk  ;  Miss  Eva  Towne,  in  a  white  Swiss 
trimmed  with  cardinal;  Miss  Dollie  Brown,  in  a  blue  silk; 
Mrs.  Melone,  in  white  cashmere  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Granniss,  in 
black  silk  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Miss  Wallace,  in  blue  silk  and 
dotted  Swiss  overskirt ;  Miss  Reagan,  in  white  brocaded  silk 
trimmed  with  satin  ;  Mrs.  Kelly,  in  black  silk ;  Mrs.  Carroll, 
in  mixed  silk  trimmed  with  brown  satin;  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
in  lemon-colored  silk;  Miss  Hamilton,  in  white  silk  skirt, 
pink  satin  waist,  and  Spanish  blonde  over-dress;  Mrs.  Roach, 
in  purple  silk  ;  Miss  Hanlon,in  black  skirt  and  brocaded  silk 
jacket;  Mrs.  Barroilhet,  in  black  silk;  Miss  Barroilhet,  in 
white  silk  and  cashmere ;  Miss  Tubbs,  in  dark  blue  silk;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Dodge,  in  lilac  silk  and  white  brocaded  silk  overskirt ; 
Mrs.  A.  Redding,  in  white  bunting  and  Spanish  blonde  over- 
skirt; Mrs.  Senator  Dickinson,  in  white  Swiss  ;  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Redding,  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  in  black 
velvet  skirt  and  white  crape  pfilonaise ;  Mrs.  C.A.  Low,  in 
canary-colored  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black  velvet ;  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs. 
Godley,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  in  black  silk  ;  Miss  Hattie  Crocker, 
in  Nile  green  silk  ;  Miss  Godley,  in  e*cru  silk  ;  Miss  Hattie 
Sargent,  in  blue  cashmere;  Mrs.  Sessions,  in  black  silk; 
Miss  Pearson,  in  corn-colored  silk  and  dotted  tulle  overdress, 
trimmed  with  flowers;  Miss  Crooks,  in  black  silk;  Miss 
Lola  McMullin,  in  ecru  and  cardinal ;  Mrs.  Wallace,  in 
lavender  and  striped  gauze;  Mrs.  McClure,  in  wine-colored 
silk  ;  Mrs.  Hovey,  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  roses  ;  Miss 
Bessie  Grattan,  in  gray  and  cardinal  silk;  Miss  Washington, 
in  blue  silk ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  in  white  cashmere  and  leaf- 
figured  polonaise ;  Mrs.  Charles  Peters,  in  lavender  silk  skirt 
and  striped  satin  polonaise;  Miss  Mattie  Peters,  in  gold  and 
cardinal  satin;  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  in  blue  silk;  Miss 
Winans,  in  white  cashmere,  with  corsage  bouquet  of  red  pop- 
pies ;  Miss  Carpenter,  the  same ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney,  in  royal 
purple  silk,  and  brocaded  satin  polonaise;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton, 
in  white  silk,  trimmed  with  lace ;  the  Misses  Fannie  and  Alice 
Chipman,  in  blue  silk ;  Miss  Kitty  Staples,  in  light  blue  silk; 
Miss  Cowles,  in  white  Swiss ;  Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  Jr.,  in  pink 
silk  and  striped  grenadine  ;  Miss  Carrie  Hawes,  in  white 
silk  and  cardinal  satin;  Miss  Nona  Smith,  in  white 
bunting  ;  and  Miss  Blanding,  in  blue  brocade  silk."  And 
this  regarding  some  of  the  equipages  :  "  There  are  a 
number  of  people  here  who  have  stylish  turn-outs.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Tubbs  has  an  elegant  four-in-hand;  the  wheelers  are 
black,  about  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  and  the  lead- 
ers gray,  about  fifteen  and  one-half  hands.  Mr.  Tubbs  has 
two  rockaways,  a  pole  buggy,  a  phaeton,  a  nine-passenger 
carryall,  and  five  saddles.  This  gentleman  is  a  good  whip, 
and  makes  it  quite  lively  upon  the  road  when  he  takes  a  no- 
tion to,  and  he  takes  a  notion  of  that  kind  occasionally.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  has  one  of  the  prettiest  saddle- 
horses  in  the  country ;  he  is  a  dappled  gray,  sixteen  and  one- 
half  hands  high ;  is  a  single  foot,  and  has  all  the  gaits ;  her 
brother  has  a  bay  that  will  follow  Miss  Nettie  around  in  front 
of  the  hotel  and  eat  sugar  from  her  hand,  and  betray  other 
proofs  of  gentleness  and  sagacity.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  has 
a  splendid  black  team,  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  and 
a  rockaway.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  has  a  jet  black  horse, 
which  goes  to  saddle  and  harness ;  she  also  has  a  fine  phae- 
ton ;  her  horse  is  very  stylish,  and  has  a  handsome  move- 
ment. Colonel  Fred.  Crocker  has  a  roadster  with  a  record 
of  127.  Mr.  Bob  Graves  has  a  six-seat  top  phaeton,  and  two 
stylish  black  horses,  each  sixteen  hands  high.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin has  a  pair  of  mahogany  bays,  nearly  seventeen 
hands  high,  and  a  barouche.  Miss  Carrie  Hawes  has  an  el- 
egant bay  horse,  about  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  which 
she  drives  to  a  two-wheeled,  two-seated  curiosity  which  she 
calls  a  tub.  Drury  Melone  has  a  park  coach,  and  a  pair  of 
stylish  chestnuts  nearly  seventeen  hands  high.  M." 


About  the  Dresses  and  Equipages. 

From  a  letter  by  another  lady,  descriptive  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Fourth  at  the  hotel,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract regarding  the  dressing  for  the  ball-room  :  "  Then  came 
the  hop,  which  was  a  very  dressy  affair,  many  of  the  ladies 
wearing  costumes  made  expressly  for  the  occasion.  The 
dresses  worn  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden, 
Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Miss  McShafter,  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  Miss 
Dora  Miller,  and  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Mrs.  Gonzales,  of  Monterey,  were  very  beautiful,  and 
greatly  admired.  Mrs.  Dean's  costume  was  a  cardinal  bro- 
cade; Mrs.  Schmieden's,  a  lavender  satin,  trimmed  with 
lace ;  Mrs.  McLaughlin's,  a  pale-blue   silk  skirt,  and  e"cru 


Monterey  as  Seen  Through  Different  Glasses. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey. 
Some  gushing  correspondent,  writing  from  this  "  hotel  in 
the  grove,"  when  its  paint  was  scarcely  dry,  enthusiastically 
declared  :  "At  last  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  a 
sea-side  hotel,  which  throws  most  of  the  Atlantic  caravan- 
saries in  the  shade."  This  being  the  case,  God,  in  his  total 
disrespect  of  "the  arrogance  of  wealth,"  has  retaliated  terri- 
bly on  the  home  production  ;  for  ever  since  the  new  concern 
openedits  discriminating  register — with  one  or  two  fragment- 
ary exceptions — the  days  have  been  leaden  overhead,  and 
the  damp  shroud  of  the  fog  has  soaked  a  portion — a  preten- 
tious portion — of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  through  and 
through.  Fog  in  the  morning,  fog  in  the  evening,  and  the 
morning  and  the  evening  resolving  themselves  into  a  sequence 
of  chilly,  disagreeable  days.  Swell  society  going  to  the  bath- 
ing beach  in  cloaks  and  ulsters  at  high  noon,  and  shrugging 
their  shoulders  over  a  fire-place  in  the  evening.  Ye  gods  and 
the  summer  season  !  The  hotel  ?  It  is  a  splendidly  built,  a 
handsome,  a  commodious,  a  well-furnished,  comfortable, 
and  well-appointed  building.  It  has  every  modern  conveni- 
ence, everything  that  the  most  exacting  could  wish  for, 
except — good  water,  an  occasional  sunny  day,  a  comfortable 
evening,  a  fog-horn,  and  a  manager  who  has  some  faint  and 
far-away  idea  of  conducting  a  first-class  and  fashionable 
watering-place  hotel,  and  who  does  not  scuff  around  all  day 
in  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers.  While  all  these  things  are  de- 
sirable, they  are  perhaps  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our  new 
sea-side  resort  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  And  the  guests? 
Well,  they  have  been  numerous  and  various,  and,  with  com- 
mendable industry  and  patience,  have  been  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  expected  of  them.  Most  of  them  are  still  in 
the  dark.  Many  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  had  a  good 
time.  Some  of  them  have.  But,  honestly  and  candidly, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  weather — which  has  been  ex- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ceptional — and  the  attempt  to  jump  full  fledged  into  a  fash- 
ionable Eastern  summer  season,  the  de'but  of  the  Hotel  de 
la  Niebla  has  not  been  a  tremendous  success.  At  least,  this 
is  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  been  chilled  to  the  bone  in 
Monterey  water,  sat  beneath  its  fog-enshrouded  pines,  been 
choked  to  death  on  its  dusty  roads,  and  overrun  by  the 
trundle-bed  trash  in  the  ball-room.  This  is  the  truth,  and 
not  the  poetry,  of  the  place  at  this  bright,  particular  season 
of  the  year.  D. 

Hebe  at  White  Sulphur. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Napa  County,  July  5. 
It  is  only  those  who  travel  about  who  can  at  all  realize 
how  conspicuous  is  the  absence  of  society  people  from  San 
Francisco  at  this  time.  After  spending  a  week  each  at  Pes- 
cadero,  Santa  Cruz,  Aptos,  and  Monterey,  arid  nearly  a  week 
at  this  place — having  arrived  here  on  the  30th  ultimo — I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  an  effort  to  get  up  a  successful 
party,  or  a  swell  wedding,  or  a  Palace  Hotel  hop  even,  would 
fail.  This  place,  as  your  readers  are  well  aware,  is  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  summer  resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  is  the  Saratoga  of  California  ;  just  as  Santa  Cruz  or 
Monterey  is  the  Long  Branch  or  the  Newport.  The  hotel  is 
crowded  here,  just  as  I  found  all  of  the  hotels  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Pescadero,  Aptos,  and  Monterey,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  guests  at  all  of  the  places  enumerated  are  residents  of 
San  Francisco.  There  are  music  and  dancing  here  every 
evening,  and  the  weather  is  simply  delightful.  Among  the 
guests  here  during  the  past  two  weeks  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa 
Fisk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Case,  James  Freeborn  and 
family,  Colonel  R.  S.  Williams,  Tiburcio  Parrott,  R.  F.  Mor- 
row and  family,  the  Misses  Laidley,  Mrs.  George  B.  Lester 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Hanly,  M.  M.  Estee 
and  family,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wheaton,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Mrs. 
Wra.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Townsend,  Mrs.  George  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Grant  Boyd  and  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Blankman, 
Mrs.  Addie  Baxter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Eggers,  the  Misses 
Madison,  Livingston,  and  Heath,  Judge  Hoffman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neebaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Malpas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Luttrell  Murphy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Woods,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Sachs,  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  daughters,  Charles 
Mayne,  and  many  others.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  events 
since  my  last  screed  was  the  reception  given  the  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  by  the  society  people  of  Napa, 
and  which  drew  out  a  crowd  of  delightful  ladies,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  P.  F.  Waller,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Seeley,  Mrs.  D. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Boggs,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Walden,  Mrs.  H. 
Gedge,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Howland,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones,  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Haas,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Goodman,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hackett,  Mrs.  H.  Fowler,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Noyes,  and  the  Misses  Noyes,  Howland,  Fannie  Cromwell, 
Emma  Souther,  Ella  Cooper,  Ella  Jacks,  Ella  Fogg,  Alice 
Herrick,  Carrie  Van  Dyck,  Ella  Hill,  Dora  Hill,  and  over  a 
hundred  others.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  highly  thought 
of  by  the  navy  people,  merely  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  naval  affairs.  He  is  a  nice  old  gentleman,  though,  and 
will  be  handsomely  entertained  by  the  officers  at  Mare  Isl- 
and and  their  ladies.  President  Hayes  has  not  yet  aban- 
doned his  intention  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  proposes 
being  at  the  coming  State  fair  at  Sacramento.  Hon.  H.  C. 
Burchard,  Director  of  the  Mint,  is  in  the  city;  so  also  is  Mr. 
J.  W.  Simonton,  manager  of  the  Associated  Press.  Gover- 
nor Leland  Stanford  and  family  leave  Europe  on  Saturday 
next,  the  10th  instant,  and  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  August.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and 
family  leave  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  or  about  the 
first  of  next  month.  Commodore  Colhoun,  at  present  com- 
mandant at  Mare  Island,  is  on  his  way  here  from  the  East. 
His  time  as  commandant  expired  in  April  last,  and — although 
he  is  not  compelled  to  only  by  custom — it  is  believed  that  he 
will  give  way  to  a  successor  upon  his  return.  It  is  pretty 
generally  understood  that  Commodore  Phelps  will  succeed 
as  commandant  if  Colhoun  gives  way.  Mrs.  Commodore 
Phelps  and  her  daughter  are  still  at  Santa  Cruz.       Hebe. 


THE   INNER  MAN. 


The  amiable  wife  'of  a  prominent  Democratic  leader,  in 
one  of  the  bay  counties,  sends  us  this  recipe  for  a  Southern 
and  Western  dish.  Our  correspondent  has  facetiously  named 
it  "Candidates1  Corn  Cake"  ;  appropriate  autumn  fare,  is  it 
not? 

Two  cups  of  warm,  boiled,  small  hominy  ;  one  cup  of  sifted  and 
washed  corn  meal ;  one  lump  of  Jersey  butter — half  the  bulk  of  the 
average  size  Black  Spanish  egg ;  two  White  Leghorn  eggs,  well 
beaten;  one  feminine  pinch  of  salt ;  no  sugar;  bake  in  a  "quick  oven," 
and  eat  while  hot. 


THE   ACCURSED    PEDDLER. 


'•'  Once  more  Pomona  is  in  our  midst.  Some  of  us  feared 
— when  the  frost  fires  of  furious  February  were  playing  havoc 
with  the  first  sad  children  of  the  vernal  woods — that  the 
long,  cold  winter  had  frightened  the  goddess  away  ;  that 
spring  must  creep  ungarlanded  to  the  bare  bosom  of  a  sor- 
rowful summer;  that,  instead  of  this  picture  from  Thomson — 
poet  of  The  Seasons — 

'  Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall, 
Where  autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought; 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine,  and  dark, 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine,  too,  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  clusters  glowing  to  the  south, 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky' — 

Instead  of  that  we  should  walk  comfortless  and  purposeless 
under  the  fruitless  foliage  of  a  '  deserted  garden,3  striving  to 
drown  our  grief  with  draughts  of  last  years  wine."  Here  the 
pleasing  composition  ends.  That  its  perpetratrix  has  been 
taken  back  to  limbo,  we  may  only  shrewdly  conjecture. 
That  she  should  have  been  privileged  ever  to  leave  it,  we  can 
not  help  thinking  strange.  But  Pomona  is  in  our  midst, 
sure  enough  ;  and  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  our  friend 
Shinn  of  the  Horticulturist — who  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  her  recent  triumphal  marches — ought  to  re-bestow  a 
portion  of  her  lavish  favors.  As  they  say  in  Patagonia  : 
Am  anwi  t/tsom  anycherri  eso  ughtt  odi  vide. 


A  dispatch  from  the  Inter-Ocean  (Grant  paper  published 
at  Chicago)  is  authority  for  saying  that  General  W.  F.  Smith 
("Baldy"  Smith,  a  Democrat,  friend  of  Hancock,  and  his 
most  efficient  friend  at  Cincinnati),  admits  the  truth  of  the 
charge  that  Hancock  informed  General  Sherman  that  it  was 
his  (Hancock's)  intention  to  support  Tilden  after  the  mid- 
night of  the  3d  of  March,  1877,  and  that  if  Mr.  Tilden  should 
take  the  oath  of  office  he  would  regard  him  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  receive  and  obey  orders  from 
him  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.  This  is  too  serious  a  charge  against 
General  Hancock  to  be  discussed  upon  a  mere  rumor.  We 
reserve  our  comments,  only  premising  that  we  believe  the 
story  to  be  a  campaign  fabrication — as  false  as  it  is  sensa- 
tional. 

The  withdrawal  of  Marcus  D.  Boruck  from  the  counsels 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  position  of  secretary  so  long  held  by  him,  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  wish 
success  to  the  party  in  this  campaign.  His  services  have 
been  intelligent,  effective,  and  altogether  unselfish.  He  has 
been  diligent,  earnest,  and  successful  in  his  labors,  and  the 
Republican  party  will  evidence  ingratitude  if  it  does  not  hold 
those  services  in  grateful  remembrance. 


Kearney  is  reproducing  the  classic  fable  of  Acteon  and 
his  hounds.  He  is  likely  to  be  eaten  up  by  his  own  dogs. 
If  this  Kearney  Sand-lot  comedy  had  been  enacted  in  any 
of  the  great  busy  cities  of  the  East  no  attention  would  have 
been  paid  to  it.  San  Francisco  is  like  a  little  teapot  with  a 
great  spout — always  slopping  over.  Its  press  is  its  spout ; 
it  so  loves  sensation  as  to  always  keep  the  tempest  raging. 


In  some  of  the  Southern  States — noticeably  those  of  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia — there  is  a  pre- 
ponderating colored  vote,  and  in  Yazoo  County  it  votes  solid 
with  the  Democratic  party.  How,  then — if  fair  play  is  re- 
sorted to — does  it  happen  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
there  was  not  one  black  delegate  ? 


Pot-pourri,  meaning  a  musical  medley,  is  only  a  secondary 
use  of  the  word.  Primarily,  it  means  a  dish  of  mixed  vege- 
tables or  a  jar  in  which  various  kinds  of  flowers — roses,  vio- 
lets, and  other  sweet  flowers — are  preserved  with  spices.  So 
that  a  recent  novelist,  in  speaking  "of  the  odor  of  pot-pourri ," 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  or  she  was  talking  about. 


Apropos  of  the  salad  war,  a  writer  in  the  Hour — possibly 
the  same  one  who  made  our  fair  correspondent  of  two  weeks 
ago  so  unhappy — tells  the  following  piquant  tale : 

A  French  gentleman  from  Britanny,  who,  having  been  forced  by  the 
Revolution  to  emigrate,  found  himself  without  resources  in  London, 
made  a  moderate  fortune  in  a  few  years  by  his  talent  in  dressing  a 
salad.  One  day,  while  sadly  taking  his  modest  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
he  was  accosted  by  two  young  men  at  a  neighboring  table,  who,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  asked  him  politely  to  dress  their  salad.  After 
some  hesitationhe  consented,  and,  during  the  operation — which  was  a 
complete  success — he  revealed  his  condition  to  the  strangers  and  gave 
them  his  address.  Some  time  afterward  he  received  a  letter  asking  him 
in  very  civil  terms  to  go  to  a  certain  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square  to 
dress  a  salad  for  the  inmates.  Seeing  a  prospect  of  making  money,  he 
went,  and  received  a  large  recompense.  From  this  point  his  renown 
spread  so  rapidly,  among  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  people  of  the  city, 
that  no  dinner  could  be  considered  complete  without  a  salad  dressed  by 
Monsieur  d'Aubignac,  who  was  known  as  ' '  the  fashionable  salad- 
maker."  He  drove  from  house  to  house  in  his  cab,  with  a  servant  car- 
rying a  neat  mahogany  case,  which  contained  all  the  requirements  for 
his  art,  such  as  various  kinds  of  vinegar,  oil,  soy,  caviar,  truffles,  an- 
chovies, ketchup,  and  other  ingredients  of  his  delicate  ministry.  He 
also  sold,  completely  furnished,  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  hundred.  By 
these  means  he  realized  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  retired  to 
his  native  province  as  soon  as  political  events  permitted  him. 


Dr.  Johnson's  favorite  dishes :  "A  leg  of  pork  boiled  till  it 
dropped  from  the  bone,  a  veal  pie  with  plums  and  sugar,  or 
the  outside  cut  of  a  salt  buttock  of  beef,  w  ere  his  favorite 
dainties." 


The  art  of  cookery  was  the  most  popular  science  of  old 
Rome.  The  emperors  were  among  its  most  diligent  stu- 
dents, and  took  rank  among  its  most  successful  practitioners. 
Heliogabalus,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  fairly  earned  their  no- 
toriety not  only  as  gourmands,  but  as  liberal  protectors  of 
that  peculiar  talent  which  consists  inthe  extension  of  human 
enjoyment  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  incentives  to  the  appe- 
tite. The  literature  of  the  stewpan,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
in  profitable  accord  with  the  ruling  taste.  Tiberius  bestowed 
a  competence  upon  the  wit  who  wrote  a  dialogue  between 
the  mushroom,  the  oyster^  the  thrush,  and  the  becafico. 
This  would  have  been  the  golden  age  of  professional  cookery 
but  that  the  expert  was  generally  a  slave.  A  cook,  cried  the 
contemporary  satirist,  is  as  costly  as  a  triumph,  and  a  fish 
is  as  dear  as  a  cook.  A  slave  knowing  his  business  was 
valued  at  four  thousand  dollars;  while  Plato,  philosophy  and 
all,  was  valued  in  the  slave  market  of  Syracuse  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 


There  are  two  entirely  distinct  classes  who  feed,  ihegour- 
mand,  the  stuffer  or  the  devourer,  and  the  gourmet,  who  eats 
wisely  and  with  discrimination.  The  first  takes  his  nourish- 
ment like  an  animal ;  the  latter  like  an  intelligent  human 
being.  The  Roman  Vitellius  was  a  gourmand,  our  Cutler 
McAllister  a  gourmet.  One  of  the  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
title  gourmet  is  that  its  possessor  should  be  a  connoisseur  in 
wines. 


CXXXVI.— Sunday,  July  n.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 

Soup  Pur^e  of  Pumpkin. 

Broiled  Salmon.      Potatoes. 

Corned  Beef  Tongue,  with  plain  Spinach. 

String  Beans.     Beets. 

Roast  Duck — Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Lettuce — Egg  Dressing.     Swedish  Cream.     Raspberries. 

Fruit-bowl — Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums. 

Puree  of  Pumpkin. — Peel,  remove  the  seeds,  and  cut  up  three 

pounds  of  pumpkin ;  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  butter, 

two  ounces  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  pint  of 

water ;  cover,  and  boil  slowly  for  two  hours ;  press  through  a  colander, 

return  to  the  stewpan,  and  dilute  with  three  pints  of  boiled  milk  (raw 

milk  is  liable  to  curdle) ;  boil  ten  minutes,  and  finish  with  an  ounce 

of  butter.     Put  a  few  slices  of  French  bread  in  the  soup-tureen,  pour 

the  soup  over,  cover,  and  serve  immediately. 


Woman,  being  trustful  by  nature  and  ignorant  of  evil,  is 
the  predestinated  prey  of  the  peddler.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
peddler  attacks  a  man,  for  he  knows  that  in  all  probability 
he  will  be  received  with  coldness,  and  that  his  wares  will  be 
sneered  at  and  his  veracity  doubted.  Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  curious  to  see  the  contents  of  a  peddler's 
pack,  and  are  quite  ready  to  believe  whatever  he  says.  When 
he  assures  them  that  he  is  offering  them  an  opportunity  to 
buy  valuable  articles  at  a  ridiculously  cheap  rate,  they  hasten 
to  buy.  What  is  really  inexplicable  is  the  fact  that,  though 
a  woman  may  have  been  cheated  by  six  successive  peddlers, 
she  never  permits  her  experience  to  lead  her  to  distrust  the 
seventh.  She  accepts  his  assurance  that  he  has  the  only 
genuine  preparation  for  replating  old  spoons,  and  that  his 
eau  de  Cologne  is  manufactured  by  the  original  Farina.  This 
faith  in  peddlers,  rising  triumphant  over  every  obstacle,  is 
sublime  as  well  as  touching,  and  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  all 
good  women.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  is  such  by 
mistake,  and  who  is  thoroughly  feminine  in  his  habits  of 
mind.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  conceded  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Oshkosh  to  be  wholly  free  from  masculine  vices,  and  is  as 
blameless  in  his  conduct  as  the  most  eminent  local  mother  in 
Israel,  but  there  is  a  universal  conviction  that  his  sex  is  an 
error,  and  that  he  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  woman. 
This  fully  explains  the  feminine  readiness  with  which  he 
yields  to  the  wiles  of  peddlers.  They  seem  to  be  drawn  to 
him  by  a  magnetic  attraction,  and  they  never  fail  to  sell  him 
something.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  dozens  of 
bottles  of  infamous  perfumery,  and  scores  of  packages  of 
brass  jewelry  in  his  room,  which  he  has  bought  from  time  to 
time  of  peddlers  who  had  won  his  confidence,  while  the  num- 
ber of  articles  of  like  origin  and  character  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  young  ladies  of  Oshkosh  is  painfully  large.  Of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  Mr.  Baldwin  guiltless  in  this 
matter,  but  his  errors  have  been  the  result  of  his  femininity, 
and  surely  the  peddlers  who  have  taken  a  base  advantage  of 
his  weakness  deserve  by  far  the  greater  share  of  blame. 
When,  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Baldwin  bought  of  a  peddler  a 
bottle  of  hair  cement,  with  the  view  of  presenting  it  to  Miss 
Bartlett,  he  meant  to  do  a  kind  and  thoughtful  act.  He 
knew  that  ladies  are  addicted  to  using  various  preparations 
— such  as  bandoline,  mucilage,  and  bloom  of  youth — for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  their  hair  in  place  and  giving  it  a  smooth 
and  glossy  appearance.  The  peddler  told  him  that  his  hair 
cement  was  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  now  in  mar- 
ket, and  that  no  lady  who  had  once  used  it  would  consent,  at 
any  price,  to  be  without  it.  Mr.  Baldwin,  therefore,  bought 
a  bottle  of  the  hair  cement,  and  sent  it  to  Miss  Bartlett,  with 
a  neatly -written  note,  in  which  he  inadvertently  renewed  his 
vows  of  affection,  while  entreating  her  to  use  the  cement  that 
very  evening  for  his  sake.  For  what  followed,  the  peddler 
should  be  held  primarily  responsible,  for  it  is  idle  to  pre- 
tend that,  had  Mr.  Baldwin  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
his  act,  he  would  ever  have  placed  the  fatal  bottle  in 
the  hands  of  one  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Baldwin  called  on 
Miss  Bartlett,  and  was  delighted  to  notice  the  unusually 
glossy  appearance  of  her  hair.  She  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  hair  cement  was  better  than  bandoline  in  point 
of  adhesiveness,  and  that  she  hoped  it  would  prove  to  be  all 
that  a  woman's  heart  could  wish.  Still,  she  was  a  little  afraid 
that  it  was  a  trifle  too  sticky,  inasmuch  as  the  bottle  had  al- 
ready glued  itself  fast  to  her  dressing-table.  Mr.  Baldwin 
said  he  hoped  not,  and  assured  her  that  the  peddler  who  sold 
him  the  bottle  was  an  honest  man,  who  could  not  tell  a  lie. 
The  lovers  then  ceased  to  discuss  the  subject  of  hair  cement, 
and,  seating  themselves  on  the  sofa,  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  solution 
of  a  series  of  problems  of  quadratic  equations.  At  a  little 
after  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  sudden  alarm  of  father  in  the 
front  hall.  In  like  circumstances  the  prudent  young  lady  al- 
ways turns  up  the  light  and  seats  herself  in  the  rocking-chair 
— a  feat  that  can  be  done  by  young  ladies  in  good  practice 
in  from  three  to  five  seconds.  When  Miss  Bartlett  under- 
took to  rise,  with  a  view  to  the  light  and  the  rocking-chair, 
she  exclaimed  "Oh,  my!  "in  agonized  tones;  and,  to  Mr. 
Baldwin's  immense  astonishment,  remained  in  her  original 
position.  There  was  not  a  second  to  be  lost,  for  already  the 
boots  of  the  father  were  heard  upon  the  floor,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  the  door-knob.  Mr.  Baldwin  earnestly 
begged  Miss  Bartlett  to  recall  her  energies,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  move  and  permit  him  to  take  the  rocking-chair;  but  while 
she  was  entreating  him  with  sobs  not  to  stir,  the  door  opened 
and  the  father  was  upon  them  Unlike  the  typical  Western 
father,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  an  amiable  and  jovial  old  gentleman  ; 
and  when,  after  turning  up  the  light,  he  perceived  what  was 
the  matter,  instead  of  sacrificing  his  daughter's  hair,  he  sat 
down  in  the  rocking-chair  and  laughed  until  his  tears  of  de- 
light flowed  as  freely  as  the  sorrowful  tears  of  his  daughter. 
When  he  recovered  his  equanimity,  he  drew  from  Mr.  Bald- 
win the  story  of  the  hair  cement,  and  made  it  the  text  of  a 
solemn  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  dealing  with  peddlers.  It  is 
just  to  him  to  say  that,  remembering  his  own  youthful  expe- 
rience, he  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
young  lovers  in  being  young ;  but  he  gave  Mr.  Baldwin  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  no  young  man  capable  of  being 
made  the  victim  of  peddlers  could  be  permitted  to  visit  his 
daughter.  Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Bartlett  summoned  his 
wife  and  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and,  after  prolonged  effort,  the 
hair  cement  was  sufficiently  softened  to  permit  the  separa- 
tion of  Miss  Bartlett  from  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
coat.  The  young  man  left  the  house  in  a  most  pitiable  state 
of  mind  and  coat,  and  has  not  the  least  expectation  of  ever 
receiving  the  young  lady's  forgiveness.  It  will  doubtless  be 
a  warning  to  him  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  peddlers ; 
and  it  could  be  wished  that  the  publication  of  this  painful 
story  would  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  thousands  of  trusting 
women  who  are  now  their  daily  victims. — New  York  Times. 


"Bengaline"  is  Worth's  last  favorite  in  material,  and 
"Capucine"  in  color.  Bengaline  is  a  soft  silk,  and  capucine 
is  a  fiery  red. 

Indiana  was  a  doubtful  State  four  years  ago,  but  since 
that  time  twenty  thousand  negroes  have  emigrated  there, 
and  they  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket  to  the  bs_  rb-key. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AN    ANTI-EGO    PACT. 


Mr.  Priggins  proposed  it.  Therefore,  to  his  thinking,  it 
was  a  superior,  a  philosophic  idea,  which  would  rightly  give 
him  supremacy  among  such  of  his  semblablcs  as  put  their 
feet  under  the  same  board  at  Mrs.  Martenbee's,  and  partook 
of  the  same  quotidian  viands. 

Perhaps  it  was  love  which  stimulated  him.  Apropos  of 
love,  is  it  not,  to  ordinary  mortals,  what  a  ray  of  sunshine  is 
to  sombre  green  foliage — a  sort  of  inspiration?  But  pray  do 
not  be  so  cynical  as  to  suggest  that  marriage  is  necessarily  a 
relapse  into  one's  normal  condition,  unillumined,  uninspired. 

Miss  Sappie  Martenbee  was  the  charming  compound  of 
art  and  artlessness  who  had  pierced  Mr.  Priggins's  retiring 
black  vest  with  the  most  poignant  of  darts.  At  the  baptis- 
mal font  she  had  received  a  plain,  sensible  name  ;  but  the 
modern  rage  for  diminutives,  and  the  exercise  of  some  inge- 
nuity on  her  part,  had  converted  Sarah  into  insipid  ''Sap- 
pie,"  which,  however,  enabled  her  to  figure  fashionably 
among  the  equally  unindividual  Betties,  Florries,  and  Luties 
of  her  acquaintance. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Priggins's  idea. 

That  something  is  wrong  in  the  very  spirit  of  our  social 
interchanges  of  thought  dawned  upon  him  while  overhearing 
the  following  conversation  between  two  ladies  who  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  lunch-table.  Both  had  been  to  a  lec- 
ture the  evening  before,  and  both  wished  to  discuss  it. 

"  I  fully  endorse  the  views  advanced  on  heredity,"  said 
Mrs.  W.j  with  a  metaphysical  wrinkle  between  her  brows, 
"for  I  have  discovered  that  my  little  Otto " 

But  Mrs.  T.  was  effervescent  with  her  own  notions  ;  she 
did  not  care  a  rap  for  little  Otto.  She  opened  her  mouth 
futilely  twice,  then  broke  in : 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course.     But  what  struck  me  most  was  the 
delightful  things  he  had  to  say  about  gardening.     Now,  I've 
.  remarked  to  Anna " 

"As  I  was  telling  you,"  resumed  Mrs.  W.,  rather  forcibly, 
"my  little  Otto:s  brain  is  wonderfully,  wonderfully  developed 
in  the  organs  of  causality  and  lo " 

"That  when  she  was  cultivating  flowers  she  was  cultivat- 
ing her  taste  in  colors  just  as  much  as  by  expensive  lessons 
in  painting.     You  take  slips  of  gera " 

"  Locality.  My  Otto  never  forgets  a  reason  nor  a  situa- 
tion.    He " 

" nium,  for  instance,"  added  Mrs.  T.,  her  eye  showing 

a  glassy  determination,   "you    plant    them    deep   in  good 
soil " 

"  My  Otto,"  re-commenced  Mrs.  W.,  with  fresh  vigor,  "  re- 
sembles me  in  these  two  peculiarities.  He  takes  after  his 
pa  in  powers  of  calculation." 

But  now  they  were  both  talking  at  once ;  and,  despairing  of 
making  each  other  hear,  they  pounced  upon  Mr.  Priggins  as 
a  helpless,  inoffensive  listener.  Mrs.  W.  threw  her  little 
Otto,  with  all  his  bumps,  maternal  and  paternal,  at  Mr. 
Priggins's  head  ;  Mrs.  T.  flaunted  whole  beds  of  geranium 
before  his  eyes,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  turned  the  garden- 
hose  upon  him.  He  felt  obliged,  so  exacting  were  the  looks 
of  the  ladies,  to  bow  assentingly,  now  to  this  one,  now  to  that. 
He  could  not  cut  the  morsel  of  meat  on  his  plate  ;  and,  still 
more  provoking,  the  bright  and  pertinent  remarks  he  might 
have  made  were  lost  forever  to  the  world.  What  chance 
had  he  to  get  in  a  syllable?  "Disgusting  female  egotism," 
he  thought;  "men  are  superior  to  it."  Hardly  had  the 
ladies  ceased  when  two  of  his  own  sex  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  fell  into  a  dispute  about  the  respective  merits  of 
tall  and  short  men. 

"Us  small  chaps  can  rule  kingdoms,"  Mr.  Q.  was  saying, 
"witness  Pepin  le  Bref." 

"To  be  sure,"  exclaimed  S.,  who  was  not  "up"  in  his- 
tory, and  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
Pepin  and  Pekin,  that  Q.  was  referring  to  some  Chinese  em- 
peror. "  But  I  allow  tall  men  have  done  as  well  in  that  line. 
Now,  I  came  of  a  family  remarkable  for  feet  and  inches.  It's 
a  standing  joke  in  the  county  I'm  from,  that  'twould  take 
fewer  S.'s  to  go  round  the  world " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  other,  "one  O. — my  father  has 
done  that.  But  to  return  to  history.  We  small  chaps  can 
fight  battles.   Witness  Caesar  and  Bonaparte."    ■ 

These  great  names  did  not  daunt  S.  "My  father  was  six- 
foot-six,  and  I  had " 

"And  us  small  chaps  can  figure  in  the  Senate  ;  witness 
Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

"  I  had  a  brother  who  was  six-foot-eleven." 

Pitying  S.,  Mr.  Priggins — although  himself  undersized — 
came  nobly  to  the  rescue.  "For  your  Pepin,  Mr.  Q.,  I  give 
you  a  Charlemagne;  for  your  Caesar  and  Bonaparte,  a  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion,  with  Revolutionary  heroes  thrown  in ; 
for  your  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  an  Earl  of  Chatham." 

"Yes,"  cried  S.,  as  if  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "and  Isaac 
Fricdlander — he  was  pretty  tall,  eh?" 

Here  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  Miss  Sappie  Mar- 
tenbee entered.  The  invisible  hammer,  which  was  busy 
under  Mr.  Priggins's  ribs,  gave  two  wild  irregular  raps.  He 
rose  to  draw  out  a  chair  for  the  new-comer  ;  her  place  was 
within  one  of  his  own,  and  that  one  happily  unoccupied. 
What  a  privilege  to  hand  her  the  cold  lamb  and  biscuit  ! 
What  felicity  to  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  the  weather  ! — a 
topic  that  never  seemed  so  alive  with  sentiment  and  philoso- 
phy as  when  discussed  under  the  fair  heaven  of  those  blue 
eyes. 

"  Here,  at  least,"  thought  Mr.  Priggins,  "  is  a  charming  per- 
sonality utterly  free  from  the  common  faults  of  mankind." 

Ah,  mistaken  little  gentleman  !  did  he  not  understand  how 
his  unspoken  but  not  unexpressed  adulation  burned  perpetual 
incense  before  that  Ego  which  sat,  throned  and  majestic,  in 
Miss  Sappie's  young  heart  ? 

Coming  a  trifle  late  to  dinner  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Priggins 
opened  the  door  upon  a  remarkable — but  by  no  means  un- 
common— outburst. 

It  seems  that  Mrs,  Martenbee,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
had  no  sooner  begun,  in  a  cheerful,  anecdotal  style :  "  Well, 
my  experience  of  life  has  been,"  than  every  one,  except  Miss 
Sappie— who  hadn't  any  experience  to  speak  of — was  seized 
with  an  imperious  necessity  to  tell  his,  or  hers.  There  arose 
a  perfect  babel  of  voices,  saying,  "  For  my  part,"  "  It  occurs 
to  me,"  "When  I  was  abroad,  my  observations,"  "I  long  ago 
discovered,"  "Gifted  with  a  remarkable  faculty,  I  have  been 
\u]-t  ': — and  other  phrases  of  like  sort. 


Defeated  in  obtaining  a  general  hearing,  Mrs.  Martenbee 
instinctively  turned  upon  Mr.  O.;  but  Mr.  Q.  had  pounced 
upon  S.,  and  S.  upon  W.,  who  was  claiming  his  wife's  ear — 
but  she  was  talking  loudly  across  the-  table  to  Mrs.  F.  Ev- 
ery one  was  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  listener. 

Mr.  Priggins  sat  down,  only  to  be  immediately  victimized 
by  Mr.  W.  But  he  scarcely  heard  what  was  said  to  him. 
His  mind  was  intensely  preoccupied  on  the  subject  of  this 
glaring  weakness  of  humanity;  and  suddenly  a  bright  idea 
— the  idea — popped  into  his  head. 

He  was  so  full  of  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  W. 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  florid  description  of  California  scenery, 
Mr.  Priggins  instantly  introduced  his  pet  topic — unconscious 
that  he  was  now  behaving  as  ridiculously  as  the  rest  of  mor- 
tals. 

By  happy  chance,  when  the  soup  was  discussed,  and  Mrs. 
Martenbee  was  busy  carving  the  roast-beef,  a  sober,  expect- 
ant silence  fell  on  the  company.  Although  there  were  sure 
to  be  interruptions,  such  as  "Rare,  Mr.  S.?"  and  "Well-done, 
Mrs.  T.  ?"  this  was  Priggins's  opportunity. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  with  the  sort  of  thrill 
that  accompanies  the  conscious  exercise  of  mental  power, 

"  I  have  been "    Here  he  broke  off  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  occurred  to  the  humble  indi- 
vidual addressing  you,  that  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
good " 

"Middling,  Mr.  Priggins?" 

"  Middling.  the  good  which  results  from  a  social  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  is  an  overweening,  I  may beg  pardon, 

the  corporate  existence  whom  you  know  as  Mr.  Priggins  may 
say — the  outrageous  desire  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  singular,  and  the  corresponding  possessive 
pronoun.  You  observe  that  in  this  brief  speech,  even,  it  has 
been  well-nigh  impossible  to  avoid  being  a  slave  to  this  per- 
nicious habit." 

Mr.  Priggins  paused  for  one  delicious  moment.  He  felt 
the  eyes  of  the  company,  above  all  others,  Miss  Sappie's,  re- 
spectfully fixed  upon  him. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose,  Prig.  ?"  asked  Mr.  Q.,  jo- 
cosely. 

Mr.  Priggins  fairly  tingled  with  aversion.  To  trifle  with 
his  name  was  to  rouse  all  his  individuality.  "  I  propose," 
he  returned,  with  slight  acerbity,  unconscious  of  having  let 
slip  the  reprehensible  pronoun,  "  that  every  lady  and  gentle- 
man at  this  table  will  enter  into  what  we  will  call  an  '  Anti- 
Ego  Pact,'  binding  himself  and  herself,  under  pain  of  being 
dubbed  egotists  now  and  forever,  to  abstain,  we  will  say  for  a 
limited  time,  from  the  use  of  the  two  pronouns  'I'  and  '  my.'" 

Not  one  but  received  this  proposition  with  enthusiasm. 
To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  acknowledge  tacitly  a  weakness 
for  talking  about  one's  self.  Besides,  each  was  thinking 
"Nothing  could  be  easier  for  me." 

"  I  shall  have  no  difH — ^ — "  began  Mrs.  W. 

"Say  'there  will  be  no  difficulty,'"  corrected  her  husband. 

The  table  audibly  smiled. 

"  Already  does  the  angel  of  domestic  peace  hover  over  the 
wigwam  of  the  individual  who.  lucubrates  thus,"  exclaimed 
'Mr.  T.,  periphrastically. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  demanded  his  wife. 

"  That  you  will  not  be  able  to  say  so  glibly  on  every  oc- 
casion '  My  mamma.'" 

"  There,  Mr.  T.,  you  have  used  one  of  the  tabooed  pro- 
nouns." 

"But  only  in  copying  your  words,  love.  How  will  that  be, 
Mr.  Priggins?" 

"We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  propose  to  ex- 
clude the  objectionable  monosyllables  altogether." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  N.,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener, 
"what's  to  be  the  forfeit?     Let's  make  it  an  object." 

What  was  any  game  of  chance  or  skill  to  him,  an  old  Cal- 
ifornian,  unless  there  was  something  more  considerable  at 
stake  than  such  wooden  counters  or  mere  dried  beans  as 
social  reputation  or  honor? 

"Ah."  said  Priggins,  "why  not?  We  will  each,  if  you 
please,  hand  in  fifty  cents;  or,  better,  the  gentlemen  will  put 
up  for  the  ladies,  making  a  common  purse  to  be  given  over 
to  the  winner." 

The  preliminaries  were  speedily  arranged,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty being,  as  some  of  the  ladies  suggested,  that  there 
might  be  too  many  winners.  But  Mr.  Priggins  assured 'them 
all  that,  if  his  observation  was  not  at  fault,  the  only  question 
was  whether  any  one  could  come  safely  through  the  ordeal. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  three  pronouns,  "  I,"  "my,"  and 
"me,"  were  to  be  proscribed.     The  time  to  be  three  days. 

Ten  dollars  were  quickly  collected  and  passed  over  to  Mr. 
Harry  Martenbee,  who,  arriving  from  the  country  on  the  af- 
ternoon train,  reached  the  table  in  time  for  dessert,  but  too 
late  to  join  the  compact. 

Introducing  this  young  gentleman  so  quietly  gives  little 
idea  what  a  tumult  his  appearance  created.  He  was  received 
with  loud  protestations  of  welcome  from  Mrs.  Martenbee, 
whose  nephew  he  was  by  marriage,  and  with  more  subdued, 
but  not  less  fervent,  protestations  from  Miss  Sappie,  whom 
he  called  "  Cousin  Sallie,"  in  a  voice  attuned  to  out-door  dis- 
tances. 

A  splendid  fellow,  with  the  breezy  freedom  of  hill -side  fields 
in  his  manner,  and  an  off-hand  ease  that  made  Priggins's 
stiff  little  politeness  seem  trivial.  Moreover,  he  actually  took 
the  vacant  chair  between  Mr.  Priggins  and  Miss  Sappie. 

In  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Priggins  felt  that  Mr.  Marten- 
bee's  arrival  was  opportune.  Nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  bring  out  in  high,  bold  relief  that  handsome  young 
gentleman's  egregious  egotism  than  the  compact  which 
bound  all  the  rest  of  the  company  to  subdue  theirs.  How 
could  Miss  Sappie  fail  to  feel  contemptuously  toward  one 
who  spoke  incessantly  of  "  my  crops,"  "  my  cattle,"  "  my 
prospects,"  "  my  county  "  ? 

There  was  music  in  the  parlor  that  evening.  A  quartet 
was  sung,  in  which  Harry's  deep,  capacious  lungs  roared  out 
so  hearty  a  bass  as  to  devour  Mr.  Priggins's  lean  and  careful 
tenor. 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen? 

Poor  Mrs.  T,  in  declining  to  sing  on  the  hackneyed  plea 
of  a  cold,  did  not  do  so  in  sufficiently  general  terms.  A 
young  lady,  who  managed  invariably  to  drag  the  Russian  Ni- 
hilists into  every  argument,  began  an  unfortunate  sentence 
with  "  If  I  were  the  Czar."  Mr.  0-,  in  detailing  some  inci- 
dent of  his  father's  trip  around  the  world — although  it  took 
place  before  the  narrator  was  born— had  not  failed  to  present 


himself  prominently  to  the  notice  of  his  listeners.  These 
three  persons  were,  therefore,  judged  hors  du  j'eu. 

Mr.  N.  avoided  danger  by  keeping  silence — thus  proving 
it  easier  to  relinquish  the  gift  of  language  than  to  use  it  mod- 
estly. Mrs.  W.  did  so  nobly  persist  in  circumlocutions  that 
she  already  foresaw  herself  the  sole  successful  one.  Poor 
woman ! — she  had  no  sooner  got  safely  to  her  own  room  than 
she  burst  out:  "If  I  win  that  money,  Wilkins "  Hor- 
rors! what  had  she  Hone?  Had  Mr.  W.  heard?  He  had: 
but  kept  quiet  until  the  next  morning  at  breakfast. 

To  detail  the  individual  failures  would  be  to  grow  prolix. 
Enough  that,  by  dinner-time  on  the  second  day,  of  the  twenty 
who  had  entered  into  the  pact  with  such  bright  hopes,  but 
four  had  not  violated  the  conditions ;  and,  of  these,  a  tall 
young  lady,  named  Simonds,  succumbed  before  the  soup- 
plates  were  removed.  Considerable  interest  began  to  be 
manifested  in  the  three  remaining  contestants.  Gathered  in 
the  parlor  again  for  evening  diversions,  little  traps  were  set 
to  catch  this  or  that  one  of  the  wary  trio. 

In  vain,  however,  was  Miss  Sappie  requested  to  oblige  them 
with  her  favorite  ballad,  "  I'd  Offer  Thee  this  Hand  of  Mine" ; 
or  Mr.  Priggins  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  ladies, 
with  a  pressing  invitation  to  render  "  The  Raven  "  of  Poe  in 
his  own  peculiar  and  matchless  style.  N.  was  approached 
on  the  subject  of  stocks,  of  the  President's  latest  veto,  of  the 
new  Constitution  in  connection  with  the  future  of  California 
— topics  upon  which  masculine  tongues  might  be  safely  war- 
ranted to  run  for  eight  days  like  a  clock.  But  it  was  no  use. 
His  replies  were  monosyllabic  until  a  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  the  jocose  Mr.  O. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he, enthusiastically,  "what  do  you  say? 
A  twenty  to  a  ten,  and  here's  the  coin,  that  our  friend  Mr. 
N.  loses  the  game." 

Whereat  N.'s  eyes  snapped,  and  he  cried  out,  with  mis- 
guided promptitude,  "  I  see  you,  my  boy  !" 

When  Mr.  Priggins  realized  that  he  and  Miss  Sappie 
alone  were  pitted  against  each  other,  it  looked  to  him  like 
the  ordering  of  a  fond  and  indulgent  Fate.  Besides,  his 
adorable  maiden  had  been  unusually  gracious  to  him  all  the 
evening. 

But  his  elate  mood  suffered  reaction  when  Mr.  Harry 
Martenbee,  boldly  remarking  that  the  night  was  glorious, 
added,  "  Come,  Sallie,  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 

Priggins  rushed,  somewhat  perturbed,  to  his  room  aud  his 
writing-desk,  got  out  his  paper  and  pens,and  wrote  in  elaborate 
periphrasis  an  avowal  of  affection.  This  he  folded  carefully 
away  in  his  breast-pocket,  to  be  delivered  as  opportunity  and 
courage  joined  hands. 

Alas  !  at  that  moment,  in  the  garden,  under  the  apple-tree, 
whose  sole  fruitage  was  dust  from  the  well-traveled  street, 
the  same  story  was  told  in  three  monosyllables. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Priggins  was  chaffed  considerably. 
Was  he  going  to  be  so  ungallant  as  to  persist  in  dividing  the 
honors  with  Miss  Sappie?  Conscious  in  the  remotest  fibre 
of  his  being  of  the  momentous  aspect  of  affairs  between  him- 
self and  that  fair  one,  he  had  much  to  do  to  keep  his  counte- 
nance. His  fiery  resolution  to  precipitate  the  crisis  had 
cooled  down  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  ;  when  suddenly, 
on  rising  from  the  table,  Mr.  Harry  Martenbee  dropped 
these  suggestive  words  : 

"  Be  ready  at  ten." 

"  Going  out,  Miss  Sappie  ?"  asked  Priggins,  faintly. 

"  Yes  ;  to  drive." 

To  drive  !  The  vision  of  a  sober  old  roadster,  who  would 
go  without  much  watching,  and  a  covered  buggy,  trotted 
through  Priggins's  brain.  What  of  love-making  might  not 
occur  while  he  was  glued  to  a  high  stool  in  a  dingy  back 
office  ! 

"  Miss  Sappie."  said  he,  "  could  you  spare  a  few  minutes 
for  conversation  in  the  parlor?" 

"Now?" 

"  Now." 

A  little  later  Miss  Sappie  was  standing  at  the  front  win- 
dow, looking  with  all  her  blue-eyed  might  into  the  sunny 
street,  and  remarking  to  Mr.  Priggins  that  it  would  be  glori- 
ous on  the  beach.  Did  she  wish  to  put  him  altogether  be- 
side himself?  He  had  designed  giving  her  the  note  ;  but 
■now  a  strange  throbbing  of  desire,  a  strange  sinking  of  de- 
spair, an  indescribable  tumult  of  emotions,  made  his  head 
swim  and  his  heart  beat.  He  saw  Miss  Sappie's  pretcy 
sprigged  muslin,  lined  only  by  her  rosy  arms  and  shoulders  ; 
he  saw  her  hair  dropped  in  a  sunshiny  fringe  along  her  fore- 
head, and  he  forgot what?     Yes,  his   own   dear  pact — 

everything—  in  the  supreme  egotism  of  love. 

"  My  angel ! "  he  gasped,  trying  to  seize  the  hand  with 
which  she  was  drumming  on  the  window-pane,  "I  adore 
you  !     Look  at  me." 

Miss  Sappie  put  both  hands  behind  her  ;  but  she  did  look 
at  him  with  such  innocent  frankness  as  to  stupefy  him. 

"Why,  dear,  dear!  didn't  you  know,  Mr.  Priggins,  that 
there  has  been  an  engagement  for  ever  and  ever  so  long? 
Cousin  Harry,  you  understand." 

That  afternoon,  at  half-past  six,  the  third  day  was  ended, 
and  the  stakes  were  quietly  handed  over  to  Miss  Sappie. 
How  Priggins  had  lost  his  chance  there  was  a  suspicious  ab- 
sence of  inquiry.  When  Priggins's  eyes  were  intent  on  his 
plate,  however,  significant  nods,  smiles,  and  glances  passed 
around  the  table. 

The  ten  dollars  bought  Miss  Sappie's  wedding  bonnet,  in 
which  she  looked  so  distractingly  pretty  that  some  ladies  de- 
clared it  was  shameful  that  such  an  egotistic,  self-conscious 
little  witch  had  been  able  to  entrap  Mr.  Priggins  into  a  pro- 
posal, for  nothing  else  in  the  world  than  to  win  the  game. 
But  surely  that  was  envy.  EVELYN  M.  LUDLUM. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1SS0. 


"Well,  Father  Brown,  how  did  you  like  my  sermon  yes- 
terday ?  "  asked  a  young  preacher.  "  Ye  see,  parson,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  haven't  a  fair  chance  at  them  sermons  of  yours. 
I'm  an  old  man  now,  and  have  to  set  pretty  well  back  by  the 
stove;  and  there's  old  Miss  Smithie,  Widder  Taft", 'n  Rylan's 
darters,  'n  Nabby  Birt,  "n  all  the  rest  setting  in  front  of  me 
with  their  mouths  wide  open,  a  swallerin'  down  all  the  best 
of  the  sermon;  'n  what  gets  down  to  me  is  putty  poor  stuff, 
parson,  putty  poor  stuff." 


A  deaf  mute  was  killed  by  a  dumb  waiter  the  other  day, 
and    the   latter,   when   interviewed,   had    nothing    \<\    say. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE  AND   SENTIMENT. 


Goethe  :  After  all,  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  wheel ;  in  its 
whole  periphery  it  is  everywhere  similar  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us  so  strange  because  we  ourselves  are  carried 
around  with  it. 

Carlyle :  All  lies  in  serious  matters  end  in  broken  hearts. 

Froude:  Cleverness  and  imposture  get  on  excellently  well 
together  ;  imposture  and  veracity,  never. 

Byron : 
Did  man  compute  existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  "gainst  years  of  life,  say,  would  he  name  three  score? 

Alfieri:  Men  may,  in  some  measure,  through  life  be  re- 
garded as  children. 

Edwin  Arnold  : 

The  grief  which  all  hearts  share  grows  less  for  one. 

Emerson :  The  virtue  of  books  is,  to  be  readable  ;  and  of 
orators,  to  be  interesting. 

Herschel:  There  is  nobody  of  knowledge  so  complete  but 
that  it  may  acquire  accession  ;  or  so  free  from  error  but 
that  it  may  receive  correction  in  passing  through  the  minds 
of  millions. 

Young : 

Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made — 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 

Barbauld :  The  mind  of  man  naturally  yields  to  necessity, 
and  our  wishes  soon  subside  when  we  see  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  gratified. 

Emerson :  No  man  has  a  prosperity  so  high  and  firm  but 
two  or  three  words  will  dishearten  it. 

Doctor  Deems  :  No  man  can  abandon  a  real  truth  without 
degradation  to  his  intellectual  nature. 
June,  1880.  Fag,  M.  P. 

Holland :  There  is  a  period  in  the  early  life  of  ever)'  true 
woman  when  moral  and  intellectual  growth  seems,  for  the 
time,  to  cease.  The  vacant  heart  seeks  for  an  occupant. 
The  intellect,  having  appropriated  such  aliment  as  was  re- 
quisite to  the  growth  of  the  uncrowned  feminine  nature, 
feels  the  necessity  of  more  intimate  companionship  with  the 
masculine  mind  to  start  it  upon  its  second  period  of  devel- 
opment. 

Douglas : 

Sincerity  ! 
Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path,  although  the  earth  should  gape, 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry, 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

Burdette :  *  *  *  Poor  Tom — his  life  is  not  all  comedy 
at  this  period.  Go  up  to  your  boy's  room  some  night,  and 
his  sleeping  face  will  preach  you  a  sermon  on  the  griefs  and 
troubles  that  sometimes  weigh  his  little  heart  down  almost 
to  breaking,  more  eloquently  than  the  lips  of  a  Spurgeon 
could  picture  them.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  day's  act 
in  the  drama  of  his  active  little  life.  The  restless  feet,  that 
all  day  long  have  pattered  so  far — down  dusty  streets,  over 
scorching  pavements,  through  long  stretches  of  quiet  wooded 
lanes,  along  the  cattle  paths  in  the  deep,  silent  woods;  that 
have  dabbled  in  the  cool  brook  where  it  wrangles  and  scolds 
over  the  shining  pebbles — that  have  filled  your  house  with 
noise  and  dust  and  racket,  are  still.  The  stained  hand  out- 
side the  sheet  is  soiled  and  rough,  and  the  cut  finger  with  the 
rude  bandage  of  the  boy's  own  surgery  pleads  with  a  mute, 
effective  pathos  of  its  own,  for  the  mischievous  hand  that  is 
never  idle.  On  the  brown  cheek  the  trace  of  a  tear  marks 
the  piteous  close  of  the  day's  troubles — the  closing  scene  in 
a  troubled  little  drama :  troubles  at  school  with  books  that 
were  too  many  for  him;  troubles  with  temptations  to  have  un- 
lawful fun  that  were  too  strong  for  him,  as  they  are  frequently 
too  strong  for  his  father;  trouble  in  the  street  with  boys  that 
were  too  big  for  him ;  and,  at  last,  in  his  home,  in  his  castle, 
his  refuge,  trouble  had  pursued  him,  until,  feeling  utterly 
friendless  and  in  everybody's  way,  he  has  crawled  off  to  the 
dismantled  den — dignified  usually  by  the  title  of  "the  boys' 
room" — and  his  overcharged  heart  has  welled  up  into  his 
eyes,  and  his  last  waking  breath  has  broken  into  a  sob ;  and, 
just  as  he  begins  to  think  that,  after  all,  life  is  only  one  broad 
sea  of  troubles,  whose  restless  billows,  in  never-ending  'suc- 
cession, break  and  beat  and  double  and  dash  upon  the  short 
shore  line  of  a  boy's  life,  he  has  drifted  away  into  the  won- 
der-land of  a  boy's  sleep,  where  fairy  fingers  picture  his 
dreams.  *  *  *  And  what  pen  can  portray  the  wonder- 
ful enchantments  of  a  boy's  dreamland  !  No  marvelous  vis- 
ions wrought  by  the  weird,  strange  power  of  hasheesh,  no 
dreams  that  come  to  the  sleep  of  jaded  women  or  tired  men, 
but  shrink  into  tiresome,  stale,  and  trifling  commonplaces 
compared  with  the  marvelous,"  the  grotesque,  the  wonderful, 
the  terrible,  the  beautiful,  and  the  enchanting  scenes  and 
people  of  a  boy's  dreamland.  Ezra. 

San  Jose,  June,  1880. 

Shakspeare  :  There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she 
made  mouths  in  a  glass. 

Pickering:  Never  prejudge  anything  in  advance. 

Milton :  Who  overcomes  by  force  hath  overcome  but  half 
his  foe. 

Pickering:  The  course  which  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  is  that  which  should  be  done. 

Cotton  :  Vice  has  more  martyrs  than  virtue. 

A.  J.  Gordon :  An  ounce  of  conviction  is  worth  a  pound  of 
caucus. 

Beecher:  Success  is  full  of  promise  till  we  get  it;  and 
then  it  is  a  last  year's  nest  from  which  the  bird  has  flown. 

Bierce :  He  who  is  false  to  the  present  duty  breaks  a  thread 
in  the  loom,  and  will  see  the  effect  when  the  weaving  of  a 
life-time  is  unraveled. 

Keats  :  If  poetry  come  not  as  naturally  as  leaves  to  a  tree, 
it  had  better  not  come  at  all.  A.  H. 


THE    "NIGGER'"    IN    POLITICS, 


FRAGMENTS   OF  A  PARIS   LETTER. 


In  our  leading  article  we  have  used  the  word  "  niggers." 
We  have  done  so  advisedly,  to  describe  a  class.  Not  in  de- 
rision or  contempt  of  that  class,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
use  the  terms  "Irish,"  "  Yankees,"  "Jews,"  "Sand-snipes," 
or  "  Copperheads, ':  to  designate  other  classes.  All  during 
the  National  Convention  the  term  "nigger"  was  in  frequent 
use.  It  was  used  by  negroes  in  conversation  with  each  other, 
and  by  their  white  friends  and  co-delegates  sitting  beside 
them.  When  the  writer  first  heard  the  epithet  used  in  con- 
vention he  flinched  under  it,  and  was  careful  to  say  "colored 
men;"  but,  hearing  it  so  frequently,  he  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  delegation,  in  the  hearing  of  three  black 
delegates,  if  the  negroes  were  not  sensitive  at  being  thus 
designated.  "Oh,  no,"  he  replied;  "they  are  niggers,  and 
they  know  it,  and  they  call  each  other  niggers,  and  by  a  uni- 
versal consent  we  have  all  fallen  into  the  habit."  It  was  at 
first,  of  course,  given  by  the  slave-holder,  and  was  used  in 
contempt  and  derision.  So  was  the  term  "Yankee"  by  the 
early  English  during  the  Revolutionary  war;  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted, and  became  a  term  of  honor.  The  negroes  of  the 
South  have  accepted  the  term  "nigger;"  and  the  only  linger- 
ing evidence  that  it  is  even  to  them  distasteful  is  when,  in 
the  heat  of  passion  or  the  excitement  of  debate,  they  call  each 
other  "dam  niggers."     So  nigger  goes. 

Speaking  of  niggers — some  of  the  very  best,  most  eloquent, 
most  talented  men  at  the  Chicago  convention  were  darkies. 
Some  of  the  best  speeches  made  at  the  hotels,  or  in  com- 
mittee meetings,  or  in  the  general  convention,  were  by  nig- 
ger delegates  from  the  Southern  States.  The  delegations 
from  the  Pacific  Coast — as  did  many  others — made  visits  of 
courtesy,  and  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  mission- 
ary work,  to  other  State  delegations.  To  some  very  nice 
speeches  —  made  by  our  Judge  Payne,  Creed  Raymond, 
General  Woods  of  Nevada,  and  others  of  our  coast,  to  the 
North  and  South  Carolinians — we  had  responses  from  Mr. 
Elliott  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Harris  of  North  Carolina, 
both  as  black  as  the  two  aces  of  the  black  suits ;  and  right 
eloquent  and  forcible  speeches  they  were.  Senator  Bruce  of 
Mississippi  is  a  gentleman  in  bearing  and  deportment,  a  man 
of  dignity,  of  character,  and  scholarly  accomplishment.  He 
was 'called  to  the  chair  by  President  Hoar,  and  presided 
most  gracefully,  being  treated  by  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
convention  with  marked  respect.  There  was  one  little  nig- 
ger from  Arkansas — damn  him— that  sat  right  in  front  of  the 
writer.  When  the  Grant  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  he 
got  upon  his  seat  and  yelled  ;  and,  great  God,  what  a  yell ! 
Its  first  preliminary  notes  had  the  pathos  of  a  suffering  fiend 
tortured  in  the  hottest  fires  of  deepest  hell,  and  then  swelled 
and  "  climaxed"  in  a  most  unearthly,  fiendish,  piercing  shriek 
that  went  through  me  like  a  knife.  It  was  the  "rebel  yell" 
concentrated  and  emphasized.  He  kept  it  up  for  half  an 
hour  ;  and  what  made  it  more  unendurable,  and  unsupport- 
able,  and  altogether  infernal,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Grant  nigger,  and  every  time  he  yelled  he  grinned  and 
showed  his  gleaming  white  teeth,  and  looked  as  though  he 
would  like  to  jump  down  my  throat.  And  then  I  was  sorry 
the  war  had  ever  been,  that  the  slaves  were  freed,  and  that 
the  elective  franchise  had  been  conceded  to  the  blacks;  and 
I  wished  that  I  had  owned  this  infernal  "man  and  brother," 
and  thought  that  if  I  did  I  would  send  him  to  a  cremating 
furnace. 

But  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  col- 
ored race — as  a  race — is  growing  in  the  ability  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Such  men  as  I  met  are  leaders;  and  upon  their 
ebon  faces  and  kinky  heads  is  branded  the  ineffaceable  stamp 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  forsake  or  betray  their 
kindred.  They  must  be,  of  necessity,  linked  and  bound  to- 
gether until  the  prejudice  against  their  color  is  wiped  out, 
and  until  their  rights  under  the  laws  are  fully  established.  I 
am  convinced  that  any  military  intervention,  or  unnecessary 
interference  in. their  affairs,  will  only  hinder  their  advance- 
ment. Their  destiny  is  now  in  their  own  hands — must  be 
worked  out  by  themselves ;  and  I  am  widely  in  error  if  a 
solid  Democratic  white  South  will  be  much  longer  possible. 
If  anything  in  the  world  will  break  down  the  color  prejudice 
it  is  politics.  The  white  local  Southern  office-seekers,  when 
once  the  party  lines  shall  not  be  color  lines,  will  be  found  in 
friendly  sympathy— -button-holing  and  hobnobbing  and  con- 
nubiating  with  Southern  niggers ;  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  they  will  all  be  found  living  in. the  same  political  hole, 
as  friendly  as  prairie  dogs  with  owls  and  rattlesnakes.  At 
Chicago,  the  colored  delegate  was  one  of  the  toasts.  Sher- 
man's niggers  had  more  attention  paid  them  than  anybody, 
for  it  was  believed  that  there  was  fruitful  missionary  ground. 
Around  them  the  champagne  flowed ;  and  we,  of  the  solid, 
unapproachable,  and  virtuous  delegations — under  instructions 
of  "first,  last,  and  all  the  time" — were  not  approached  by 
compliments,  or  our  virtue  attempted  by  the  sweet  and  se- 
ductive Roederer.  We  were  indebted  to  the  niggers  for  many 
a  drink  of  sparkling  wine  and  cooling  ice.  Delegates  dined 
together  and  walked  together;  and  the  convention  was  one 
mosaic  of  black  and  white — all  equal,  all  brothers,  all  politi- 
cians. 


The  farmer  in  the  paper 

Read  the  editorial  mentions, 

That  the  fate  of  nations  rested 
On  the.  C  and  C.  conventions. 

But  the  trees  had  leaved  and  blossomed, 
And  the  grass  continued  growing  ; 

All  the  sprouts  of  corn  were  starting,- 
And  the  farmer  went  on  hoeing. 

When  the  matter  was  decided, 
•  And  they  made  the  nomination, 

One  declared  it  was  a  blessing, 
And  another  ruination. 

Still  the  fruit  grew  ripe  and  mellow, 
And  the  wheat  was  nicely  growing  ; 

While  the  farmer  in  his  garden 
"Bout  his  turnips  went  on  hoeing. 


The  queen  has  prohibited  "shoulder  straps,"  and  hence- 
forth Englishwomen  will  not  dare  to  go  undressed  into  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

Garfield  used  to  be  a  canal-man,  and  the  Cleveland  Leader 
says   that  on  his  first  trip  he  fell  fourteen  times  in  the  water. 


k  *  *  -\ve  attended  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  the  Hueston's, 
on  the  13th  of  May.  You,  of  course,  remember  them? 
They  live  in  that  elegant  hotel  in  the  Rue  Monceau.  I  know 
they  were  in  Italy  while  you  were  in  Paris;  but,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  they  returned  just  before  your  departure,  and 
were  at  that  entertainment  given  you  by  the  Baroness  D . 

The  apartments  were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  and  varieties  of  ferns  and  palms ;  while  the 
lights  and  reflections  from  the  numerous  mirrors  presented  a 
scene  fully  realistic  of  a  fair)'  palace.  The  supper — of  course 
— was  everything  that  wealth  and  taste  could  supply ;  and 
the  evening's  entertainment  closed  with  a  german,  in  which 
I  took  no  part.  But,  as  I  know  you  are  dying  to  know  who 
were  there  and  what  they  wore,  I  will  at  once  commence  with 
the  "fair  hostess"  (that  is  what  the  reporters  always  say,  is 
it  not  ?).  Mrs.  Hueston  personated  a  Spanish  lady — wearing 
a  skirt  of  pale  yellow  satin,  with  black  lace  flounces ;  a 
pointed  basque,  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold;  a  high 
comb,  and  mantilla  veil  of  black  lace,  formed  the  coiffure. 
Miss  Hueston  wore  a  full  plaited  skirt  of  white  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  red  satin ;  a  deep  cuirass  corsage  of  black  vel- 
vet, also  trimmed  with  red  satin  and  gold  lace;  a  black 
cocked  hat,  shading  an  elaborately  powdered  head,  com- 
pleted this  costume,  which  was  that  of  a  vivandiere  of  the 
Royal  Guard  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  host  was  in 
modern  court  dress,  which  well  became  his  fine  figure. 

Your  friend  General  Noyes  appeared  in  full  uniform,  and 
was,  as  usual,  fine-looking.  Mrs.  Noyes,  to  my  mind,  wore 
the  finest  and  most  characteristic  costume  of  the  evening  ; 
it  was  the  dress  of  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank,  and  was  com- 
posed of  white  striped  gauze,  embroidered  with  white  floss 
silk.  An  elaborate  head-dress  of  coins  confined  her  veil,  and 
from  it  a  circular  piece  of  gold  hung  low  upon  her  forehead. 
Her  waist  was  bound  by  a  rich  scarf  of  blue  and  gold  that 
had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  wife  of  the  present  Khedive 
of  Egypt ;  and  she  carried  a  quaint  feather  fan  that  had 
been  given  her  by  an  Arab  official.  She  wore  the  yashmak, 
her  eyelids  were  stained  with  kohl,  and  her  finger-ends  red- 
dened with  henna. 

Of  course,  as  usual,  Mrs.  Mackay  wore  the  most  elegant 
toilet  of  the  evening.  She  represented  Marie  de  Medicis, 
wearing  a  dress  of  pale,  rose-colored  satin,  embroidered  with 
pearls.  Her  high  ruff  of  lace,  appropriate  to  the  costume, 
was  also  worked  with  pearls,  and  a  diadem  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  completed  the  dress,  which  was  perfectly  true  to 
nature.  Miss  Eva  Mackay  was  attired  as  an  "  Arlecchina;" 
or,  in  plain  words,  a  female  Harlequin.  The  dress  was  com- 
posed of  white  satin  and  gold  gauze,  trimmed  with  the  usual 
squares  of  red  and  blue  satin. 

The  handsomest  dress  among  the  gentlemen  was  that  of 
the  French  artist,  M.  Horace  de  Vallais.  He  was  attired  as 
a  Roman  emperor,  in  dark-colored  armor  and  silk  tights,  a 
crimson  mantle  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  crim- 
son sandals,  clasped  with  gold  and  jewels  upon  his  feet.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  circlet  of  golden  larva?. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  how  our  friend  Mrs.  Hooper, 
was  dressed.  She  personated  the  "Press."  Apropos,  was 
it  not?  Her  train  was  covered  with  newspapers,  and 
trimmed  with  the  titles  of  the  same  ;  scissors,  paste-brush, 
and  ink-bottle  were  hung  at  her  side,  and  her  hair  was  orna- 
mented by  a  quill  pen.  Across  the  front  of  her  corsage  was 
a  white  satin  ribbon,  bearing  "  La  Presse"  stamped  upon  it. 

Your  friend  Miss  McDonald  appeared  as  a  boat-woman  ; 
quite  a  pretty  dress. 

And  how  shall  I  speak  of  myself?  You,  of  course,  will 
wonder  how  I  could  dress  for  such  a  brilliant  affair.  Well, 
I  made  no  attempt  at  display,  and  quietly  threaded  my  way 
through  that  gay  throng  with  the  Geneva  cross  upon  the 
plainest  of  my  plain  dresses.  You,  of  course,  know  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  a  poor  art  student  to  endeavor  to  compete 
with  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  this  American  world  in  Paris. 
I  did  not  wish  to  attend  this  ball,  but  Mrs.  Hueston,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  overcame  my  scruples  ;  and  I  was  glad,  after 
it  was  over,  that  I  had  yielded  to  her  persuasions,  as  it  was 
so  truly  an  artistic  treat. 

Thinking  of  art  reminds  me  that  perhaps  you  will  care  to 
hear  something  upon  that  subject.  Our  American  artists 
you,  of  course,  keep  well  posted  about.  I  must,  however, 
mention  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Weeks,  of  Boston,  had  sold  both  of 
his  remarkable  pictures  before  the  Salon  had  been  open 
many  days.  A  New  York  dealer  has  purchased  "  Before  the 
Alcalde,"  by  Worms  ;  the  "  Souvenir  d'Orient,"  by  Pasini  ; 
the  "Pres  de  Bourbel,"  by  Van  Marcke ;  and  Delvet's 
pretty  little  picture  called  "Une  Semonce."  Rousseau's 
"Sunset  after  a  Storm,"  from  the  Bernonville  sale;  the 
"  Italian  Girl,"  by  Bonnat,  from  the  Blanchard  sale ;  and 
Vibert's  "  First  Penitent,"  also  belong  to  him.  He  has  made 
further  purchases  of  the  best  productions  of  Diaz,  Corot, 
Daubigny,  and  Millet. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  good  millionaires  will  transplant 
any  of  these  gems  to  our  sunny  State,  and  I  also  wonder  how 
long  it  takes  for  a  poor,  struggling  artist  to  win  name  and 
fame. 

Our  young  friend  Miss  Emma  Hueston  had  some  flowers 
(goitacfye)  in  the  Salon.  She  displays  considerable  talent, 
and  I  will  give  a  quotation  from  the  Parisian,  which  will, 
perhaps,  explain  her  ability  better  than  I  can  : 

"  Miss  Hueston  has  a  very  considerable  talent,  and  an  eye  for  color. 
She  is  not  perhaps  equal  to  Madelaine  Lemaire,  but  her  style  is  not  that 
of  an  ordinary  amateur." 

Flattering,  is  it  not?  when,  in  the  same  article,  Madelaine 
Lemaire  is  classed  as  one  of  the  masters  in  water-color. 


To  return  once  more  to  the  social  world.  Mrs.  Mackay 
gives  a  dinner  this  evening,  to  be  followed  by  a  soire'e  musi- 
cale  et  litte'raire.  I  have  been  invited,  and,  as  the  lady  is  so 
kind  and  thoughtful  that  we  poor  Amerftan  students  feel 
much  at  home  in  her  palatial  dwelling,  I  shall  go. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  latest  extravagance  in  dress  ?  It  is 
a  black  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with  flowers  in  their 
natural  tints.  This  artistic  material  costs  only  forty  dollars 
per  yard.  A  dress  of  this  stuff"  has  just  been  made  for  some 
fortunate  American  belle.  So  much"  for  young  America, 
What  next?    Au  revoir.  C    T". 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


New  York  City,  June  24. — The  information  is  telegraphed 
that  General  Hancock  is  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  as  candidate  for  President ;  and  a  Mr. 
English,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  General  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  !  His  is  a  loyal  name.  He  has  filled  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  military  history  of  our  country.  A 
graduate  of  our  military  academy  at  West  Point,  honorably 
mentioned  in  our  Mexican  war,  and  furnishing  a  somewhat 
brilliant  page  in  the  war  to  suppress  the  slave-holders'  rebel- 
lion, I  am  not  sure  that  his  is  not  a  strong  nomination — that 
his  is  not  the  most  available  of  all  the  names  before  the  con- 
vention. General  Hancock  has  ever  been  considered  as  one 
of  our  foremost  men  of  the  regular  army.  His  personal 
character  is  stainless  ;  his  patriotism  is  unquestioned ;  and 
he  has  a  reputation  for  being  something  more  than  a  mere 
military  man.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  culture. 
He  is  proud  and  aristocratic.  He  is  a  gentleman.  "Ah! 
now  I  remember  :  he  was  a  general  in  the  Union  army,  and 
he  hung  Mrs.  Surratt."  But  the  answer  to  that  is,  he  was 
compelled,  in  the  performance  of  his  military  duty,  to  do  this 
thing.  Yes,  but  he  colluded  with  President  Johnson  to  defer 
his  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  till  an  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  President  declaring  martial  law  and  suspend- 
ing the  writ.  Then,  making  a  return  of  this  fact,  he  has- 
tened the  execution,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  was  hung.  Then, 
again,  General  Hancock  has  had  no  experience  in  civil  affairs. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  him 
in  event  of  his  election.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  not  a  states- 
man. These  things  I  have  considered;  and,  in  answer  to 
the  Surratt  business,  declare  that  it  is  my  fixed  and  unalter- 
able opinion  that  there  is  not  a  Democrat  in  all  the  broad 
land  that  will  withhold  his  vote  because  of  any  part  he  took 
in  that  bad  business  ;  and  as  to  his  not  being  a  statesman — 
which  in  the  vulgar  is  a  synonym  for  politician — it  will  ad- 
vance him  in  popular  favor.  Then,  we  say,  General  Hancock 
is  a  strongand  available  candidate;  he  unites  the  Democratic 
party,  and  that  fact  itself  is  a  tower  of  strength.  I  remem- 
ber that  Tilden  came  within  one  electoral  vote  of  becoming 
President,  and  that  he  obtained  a  larger  popular  vote  than 
President  Hayes.  General  Hancock  arouses  none  of  the 
antagonisms  that  beset  Governor  Tilden  ;  he  excites  none  of 
the  jealousies  that  stirred  opposition  to  Tilden  in  the  ranks 
of  his  own  party  ;  and  he  will  call  out  the  full  strength  of  an 
organization  that  has  for  twenty  years  been  in  the  (jiinority  ; 
that  four  years  ago  came  near  to  victory  ;  and  that  enters 
this  contest  stung  with  the  desperate  resentment  of  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  overreached  in  the  electoral  count,  and, 
by  fraud,  deprived  of  the  party  spoils  it  had  fairly  won.  The 
South  is  solid,  and  the  military  career  of  General  Hancock 
in  aiding  to  suppress  the  rebellion  will  cost  him  no  votes 
within  the  borders  of  a  solid  Democratic  South.  There  are 
many  Northern  Democrats  who  refused  to  vote  for  Tilden 
— because  he  was  a  Northern  copperhead — who  will  find  no 
apology  to  their  conscience  necessary  for  voting  for  General 
Hancock.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  have  in- 
timate business  relations  with  Southern  States,  and  the  some- 
what illogical  commercial  mind  reasons  that  trade  is  encour- 
aged by  friendly  political  relations.  Hence,  reviewing  the 
whole  ground,  considering  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral- Hancock,  and  what  can  not  be  said  against  him,  I  have 
r    Tie  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  Democracy  has  presented  a 


very  formidable  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  person 
of  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock. 


These  are  the  hasty  first  impressions  that  come  to  me  as  I 
find  myself  reviewing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
General  Hancock's  personal  character,  personal  career,  and 
personal  surroundings ;  and  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  he  is  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  Democracy.  If  we  reason — as  I 
have  already  done  in  former  letters — that  General  Garfield 
is  a  strong  candidate  for  the  Republican  party  by  reason  of 
his  eminent  qualifications,  his  exemplary  career,  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  private  life,  his  distinguished  military  service  as 
a  volunteer  soldier,  his  long  and  splendid  service  as  a  civil- 
ian and  statesman,  and  the  fact  that  he  unites  the  entire  party 
and  calls  to  his  support  all  the  strength  of  all  its  factions — 
it  then  follows  that  the  Presidential  election  depends  upon 
the  strength,  discipline,  organization,  and  efficiency  of  the 
two  great  political  parties.  These  two  great  parties  stand 
confronting  each  other  as  they  have  stood  for  twenty-five 
years.  Each  has  a  rank  and  file  of  fighting  veterans  that 
will  not  flinch  or  waver;  each  an  able  general  and  an  effi- 
cient staff,  inspired  with  hopes  of  victory.  Each  party  has 
a  record  running  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is 
upon  the  issues  of  this  record  that  the  contest  must  be  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  not  and  can  not  be  a  personal 
conflict,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be;  that  it  is  higher  and 
better  politics  to  place  the  issue  upon  the  plane  of  party  pol- 
icy, party  achievements,  and  party  history.  It  is  a  party  con- 
flict. Neither  Hancock  nor  Garfield  will  be  better  than  his 
party.  No  President  rises  much  above  the  level  of  his  party 
association,  and  no  one  falls  much  below  it.  This  should  be 
a  contest  involving  a  discussion,  not  of  the  personal  qualities 
of  men,  but  the  patriotism  and  the  loyalty,  the  history  and 
the  achievements  of  the  great  contending  parties.  The  party 
whose  conduct  in  the  past  gives  best  promise  of  the  future 
should  be  entrusted  with  that  future;  the  party  that  in  the 
past  has  shown  most  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  nation  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  only 
guarantees  that  any  party  can  offer  for  national  security,  and 
for  an  honest  and  efficient  administration,  are  in  its  history. 
Party  promises  are  of  little  value.  The  professions  of  poli- 
ticians on  the  eve  of  an  election  are  of  themselves  worthless. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  to  be  a  campaign  of  enthusiasm. 
The  elements  that  stir  men  to  senseless  and  noisy  ravings 
are  altogether  wanting.  This  will  not — I  hope — be  a  cam- 
paign of  songs,  nor  a  campaign  in  which  the  Northern  heart 
is  to  be  fired  by  the  waving  of  the  bloody  shirt;  nor  one  in 
which  we  are  to  hear  the  rebel  yell.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a 
contest  of  mud-flinging,  but  one  of  reason — a  dignified,  de- 
cent, argumentative  discussion  of  important  national  ques- 
tions; appealing  for  a  verdict  to  the  reason,  the  judgment, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
test, whatever  may  be  its  result,  would  be  an  honorable  one, 
and  would  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple; it  would  purify  the  political  atmosphere,  and  make  pos- 
sible a  condition  of  affairs  at  Washington  from  which  we 
might  expect  calm,  honest,  and  patriotic  legislation,  and — 
out  of  this — repose,  progress,  and  prosperity.  This  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  I  take  the  train  for  the  West,  giving  myself 
one  day  to  visit  General  Garfield  at  his  farm  in  Mentor. 


Continuing  as  a  personal  narrative  :  I  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Friday,  too  late  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  publication  for  Saturday's  issue  of  the  Argonaut. 
Stopping  at  Cleveland,  by  invitation  of  General  Garfield  I 
visited  him  at  his  home  in  Mentor.  General  Garfield  re- 
sides upon  an  hundred-and-fifty-acre  farm  upon  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
northern  Ohio.  His  farm  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
tilled,  best  improved,  and  most  valuable  in  all  the  region. 
His  house,  new,  commodious,  and  comfortable,  is  in  no  sense 
superior  to  that  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  houses,  fences,  orchards,  and  fields  indicate  the 
careful  attention  of  a  practical  farmer,  which  I  am  assured 
General  Garfield  is.  To  relieve  myself  from  the  embarrass-' 
ment  of  describing  a  gentleman  in  whose  house  I  was  a 
guest,  I  quote  with  hearty  indorsement  the  following  de- 
scription of  General  Garfield,  written  by  "Gath"  (George  Al- 
fred Townsend),  which  is  the  result  of  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  and  the  opportunity  of  a  close  and  intelligent 
observation  of  the  long  political  and  public  career  of  its  dis- 
tinguished subject.  He  says:  "Garfield  is  a  large,  well-fed, 
"hale,  ruddy,  brown-bearded  man,  weighing  about  two  hun- 
"dred  and  twenty  pounds,  with  Ohio  German  colors,  blue 
"eyes,  military  face,  erect  figure  and  shoulders,  large  back 
"  and  thighs,  and  broad  chest,  and  evidently  bred  in  the 
"  country  on  a  farm.  His  large  mouth  is  full  of  strong  teeth  ; 
"his  nose,  chin,  and  brows  are  strongly  pronounced.  A  large 
"  brain,  with  room  for  play  of  thought  and  long  application, 
"rises  high  above  his  clear,  discerning,  enjoying  eyes.  En- 
"  dowed  with  a  warm  temperament,  copious  expression,  large, 
"wide-seeing  faculties,  and  superabundant  health,  he  could 
"study  all  night  and  teach  or  lecture  all  day,  and  it  was  a 
"providence  that  his  neighbors  discovered  that  he  was  too 
"much  of  a  man  to  conceal  in  the  pulpit,  where  his  docility 
"  and  reverence  had  almost  taken  him.     They  sent  him  to 


"the  State  Legislature,  where  he  was  when  the  war  broke 
"out,  and  he  immediately  went  to  the  field,  where  his  cour- 
"  age  and  painstaking  parts,  and  love  of  open-air  occupation, 
"  and  perfect  freedom  from  self-assertion,  made  him  the  de- 
"  light  of  Rosecrans  and  George  H.  Thomas  successively. 
"He  would  go  about  any  work  they  asked  of  him,  was  un- 
"  selfish  and  enthusiastic,  and  had  steady,  temperate  habits ; 
"and  his  large  brain  and  his  reverence  made  everything 
"  novel  to  him.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  nonchalance 
"or  worldliness  in  his  nature.  He  is  never  indifferent, never 
"  vindictive.  A  base  action,  or  ingratitude,  or  cruelty  may 
"make  him  sad,  but  does  not  provoke  retaliation,  nor  alter 
"  that  faith  in  men  or  providence  which  is  a  part  of  his  sound 
"  stomach  and  athletic  head.  Garfield  is  simple  as  a  child  ; 
"  to  the  serpent's  wisdom  he  is  a  stranger.  Having  no  use 
"  nor  aptitude  with  the  weapons  of  coarser  natures,  he  often 
"  avoids  mere  disputes,  does  not  go  to  public  resorts  where 
"men  are  familiar  or  vulgar,  and  the  walk  from  his  home  in 
"Washington  to  the  Capitol,  and  an  occasional  dinner  out, 
"comprise  his  life.  The  term  'public servant'  especially ap- 
"  plies  to  him.  The  people  of  his  district,  who  are  quick  to 
"  punish  venality  or  defection,  heard  him  in  his  defense  in 
"  1873,  and  kept  him  in  Congress  and  held  up  his  hands,  and 
"  hence  he  is,  by  their  unwavering  support  for  twenty-five 
"  years,  candidate  for  President  and  a  national  character. 
"  Since  John  Ouincy  Adams  no  President  has  had  Garfield's 
"scholarship.  He  is  the  ablest  public  speaker  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  most  serious  and  instructive  man  on  the  stump. 
"  His  instincts,  liberal  and  right ;  his  courtesy,  noticeable  in 
"  our  politics  ;  his  aims,  ingenious,  and  his  piety  comes  by 
"nature.  He  leads  a  farmer's  life,  all  the  recess  of  Congress 
"  working  like  a  field-hand,  and  restoring  his  mind  by  rest- 
"  ing  it.  If  elected,  he  will  give  a  tone  of  culture  and  intelli- 
"gence  to  the  Executive  office  it  has  never  yet  had,  while  he 
"  has  no  pedantry  in  his  composition,  and  no  conceit  what- 
"  ever.  General  Garfield  may  be  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
"  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  Mr.  Lincoln  was  when  he  took 
"  the  office."  As  to  Mrs.  Garfield — for,  in  the  event  of  her 
husband's  election,  she  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the 
social  element  at  Washington — I  take  with  approval  the  de- 
scription of  her  given  by  that  very  clever  and  womanly 
woman,  Mary  Clemmer  Ames.  Writing  of  Mrs.  Garfield,  she 
says  :  "  I  have  seen  many  women  come  to  the  surface  of 
"  capitolian  life  out  of  obscurity,  and  go  back  into  obscurity 
"again  ;  have  seen  hundreds  of  so-called  'leaders  of  society' 
"  shrivel  and  go  out  in  the  scorching  flame  of  fashion  ;  while 
"  I  have  followed  with  a  tender  heart  this  woman,  the  wife  of 
"a  famous  man — a  woman  whom  nobody  called  a  'leader.' 
"  She,  meanwhile,  has  not  been  lifted  off  her  feet,  as  many 
"  women  are,  by  her  husband's  rising  fortunes  ;  no  '  spread- 
ing' forth  in  style  of  dress  or  living;  no  airs.  And  in 
"Washington,  in  official  life,  that  means  everything— indica- 
"  tive  of  character.  She  has  moved  on  in  the  tranquil  tenor 
"  of  her  unobtrusive  way,  in  a  life  of  absolute  devotion  to 
"her  duty;  not  forgetting  the  demands  of  her  position  or 
"neglecting  her  friends,  yet  making  it  her  first  charge  to 
"bless  her  home,  to  teach  her  children,  to  fit  her  boys  for 
"college,  to  be  the  equal  and  friend,  as  well  as  the  honored 
"  wife,  of  her  husband.  Gentle,  patient,  unobtrusive  almost 
"  to  timidity,  wise  in  speech  and  action,  keenly  intelligent, 
"liberally  educated,  conscientiously  devoted  to  everything 
"  good — this  is  the  woman  who  will  perpetuate  the  loving, 
"consecrated  life  that  to-day  abides  in  the  White  House,  if 
"  as  its  mistress  she  enters  it." 


I  found  General  Garfield  hard  at  work,  in  an  office  de- 
tached from  the  house.  Four  assistants  were  engaged  in 
opening  and  answering  letters  and  telegrams,  all  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  for  the  day  was  warm.  I  received  a  cordial 
welcome,  was  invited  to  the  house  and  to  dinner,  and  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Garfield  and  to  the  general's  mother, 
a  venerable  lady.  The  parlor  was  plainly  furnished,  with 
matting  upon  the  floor.  Some  inexpensive  chromos  and  en- 
gravings were  upon  the  walls — two  of  Yosemite.  A  Hallett, 
Davis  &  Co.'s  piano  was  the  only  costly  piece  of  furniture. 
A  young  daughter  and  a  younger  son  were  the  only  children 
at  home — the  boy  in  linen  clothes,  straw  hat,  and  barefooted. 
During  the  day  many  visitors  called;  among  the  more  promi- 
nent ones  were  Senator  Plum,  of  Kansas,  and  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Mrs.  Garfield  was  detailed  to  entertain  Miss 
Anthony,  while  the  general  was  engaged.  A  direct  question 
to  Mrs.  Garfield  by  the  strong-minded  representative  of 
woman's  rights — as  to  whether  she  might  be  depended  upon 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband  in  the  direction  of 
female  suffrage — brought  about  a  discussion  between  them. 
Her  views,  adverse  to  female  suffrage,  were  presented  with 
clearness,  force,  and  incisiveness,  indicative  of  a  quick  mind 
and  a  trained  intellect.  In  form  she  is  slight,  has  brown 
hair,  is  quiet  and  composed  in  manner,  of  soft  voice,  and  has 
the  bearing  of  a  gentle,  well-poised,  self-possessed,  modest 
lady.  She  will,  I  think,  adorn  the  White  House.  During 
the  day  an  itinerant  vendor  of  soap  exhibited  his  wares.  An 
ingenious  inventor  of  a  patent  ballot-box  also  presented  him- 
self, and  explained  his  mechanical  conscience  for  the  control 
of  political  manipulators — and  very  ingenious  and  perfect  it 
was.     One  object  I  had  in  visiting  General  Garfield  was  t,o 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ascertain  his  views  upon  the  Chinese  question.     When  I 
remembered  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  a  preacher 
in  his  early  life,  and  that  he  was  now  a  member  of  the  Camp- 
bellite  Baptist  Church,  I  felt  afraid  that  I  would  encounter 
in  him  that  sentiment  so  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of 
narrow-minded  Eastern  pietists,  and  would  find  him  not  in 
accord  with  our  Western  views  in  relation  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration.    I  was  agreeably  surprised.     He  was  pronounced 
and  emphatic  in  his  expression  of  opinions  favoring  the  re- 
striction and  limitation  of  Chinese  immigration.     He  had 
evidently  given  the  matter  careful  consideration.      He  com- 
prehended it  as  a  great  national  question,  one  in  which  the 
whole  country  was  concerned,  and  to  which  the  East  could 
not  remain  longer  indifferent.      He  had  visited  California. 
His  opinions  were  expressed  without  reserve.     Whether  he 
would  refer  to  the  Chinese  question  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance I  think  he  had  not  determined.     I  did  not  press  him 
in  this   direction,  as  I  remembered  that  his  letter  must  be 
read  in  all  the  States,  and  that  out  of  forty-five  millions  of 
people,  less  than  two  millions  were  intelligent  upon  the  ques- 
tion, or  immediately  interested  in  its  discussion.     I  regard  it 
as  the  most  important  and  pressing  of  all  the  great  national 
questions  and  I  feel  that  its  solution  maybe  safely  entrusted 
to  General  Garfield,  if  he  is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  


The  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  I  am  convinced,  was 
a  pure  accident,  and  one  entirely  unexpected  by  him.     The 
convention  had  become  weary  with   long  and  apparently 
changeless  balloting.     The  Grant  leaders  boasted  of  their 
determination  not  to  yield.     The  Blaine  leaders  had  met  in 
secret  council,  not  an  hour  before  the  convention  convened, 
and  the  determination  was  to  stick  to  the  Blaine  ship,  and  to 
go  down,  if  necessary,  with  colors  flying.     Many  that  voted 
steadily  with  Grant  were  impatient  to  break  away.     There 
were  votes  for  Blaine   in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  that  were  awaiting  the  opportunity 
of  a  break.     When  it  came— taking  the  form  of  a  Garfield 
boom-there  was  a  panic.     California  had  been  called,  with 
its  twelve  votes,  for  Blaine;  and  had  the  Blaine  leaders- 
Messrs  Hale,  Frye,  and  Chandler-kept  their  courage  up,  and 
looked  the  storm  squarely  in  the  face,  they  could  have  pre- 
vented enough  votes  being  cast  for  Garfield  to  have  left  the 
thirty-sixth  ballot  undecided.     Iowa,  with  its  twenty-two 
votes  was  as  .solid  for  Blaine  as  was  Maine  or  California. 
Michigan,  wjth  its  twenty-one  votes,  was  immovable.    A  hint 
from  the  Blaine  leaders  to  Joy,  of  Michigan,  or  Henderson, 
of  Iowa,  would  have  saved  those  States,  and  another  ballot 
would  have  been  had.     While  the  ballot  was  pending,  Sena- 
tor Cameron  came  to  Senator  Uorsey,  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation,  and  whispered  to  him:  "Cast  your  next 
vote  for  Blaine.    Pennsylvania  will  follow."    Dorsey  assented 
Arkansas  had  cast  twelve  votes  for  General  Grant  through 
all  the  ballotings.     I  was  watching  the  Blaine  leaders,  and 
saw  them  in  consultation  with  Iowa  and  Michigan.     To  my 
utter  surprise,  Iowa  cast  her  vote  for  Garfield.     To  my  fur- 
ther surprise,  Michigan  followed ;  and  when  Maine  was  called 
to  my  utter  consternation,  Mr.  Hale,  its  chairman  responded 
with  its  fourteen  votes  for  General  James  A.  Garfield.     Had 
there  been  anoAer  ballot,  Alabama  would  have  given  three 
votes  for  Blaine,  Arkansas  twelve  votes  for  Blaine-all  gain ; 
Illinois  would  have  cast  for  him  eighteen,  and   probably 
twenty-two,  votes ;  Pennsylvania  would  have  given  him  sixty- 
eight  solid;  Indiana  would  have  increased  her  Blaine  vote; 
he  would  have  got  two  or  three  votes  in  Vermont,  all  of  the 
Windom  votes  in  Minnesota,  all  the  Washburne  votes  in 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  a  large  number  of  the  Sherman 
niggers  from  the  South;  while  all  over  the  convention  dele- 
gates were  waiting  'their  opportunity  to  vote  for  Blame.     It 
does  not  perhaps  become  me  to  criticise  the  political  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Blaine's  chosen  champions.     I  do  not  question 
their  devotion,  and  I  may  not  grasp  the  situation.     There 
may  be  secrets  I  did  not  explore,  and  depths  I  did  not  fathom. 
But  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  choice  of  more  than  a  majority 
of  that  convention,  I  am  sure.     I  know  that  his  defeat  is  at- 
tributable, if  not  to  bad  manipulation,  to  accident.     And  in 
this  I  must  not  be  understood  as  hinting  that  the  accident 
was  a  calamitous  one.     It-  may  have  been  providential.     It 
gave  us  a  candidate  upon  whose  name  all  the  party  has 
united-  one  that  will  find  no  bolter  nor  kicker  nor  scratcher 
in  its  ranks;  one  that,  more  than  any  other,  will  arouse  no 
personal  jealousies  ;  one  that  can  command  all  the  votes,  all 
the  energies,  and  all  the  exertions  of  a  united  party. 


takes  political  power  from   the   centre  at  Washington,  and 
gives  it  to  the  home  leaders  ;  clothing  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  with  strength.     The  unit  rule  is  destroyed,  and 
with  it  dies  a  great  power  for  evil.     The  Chicago  conven- 
tion was  a  splendid  spectacle.    There  were  gathered  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  country,  the  brilliant  men  and  orators 
of  the  nation,  the  distinguished  generals  who  had  fought  in  our 
civil  war.     In  the  gallery  were  congregated  beautiful  women 
from   all   parts   of  the  land;    richly  dressed  and   daintily 
gloved;  keen  to  watch  and  applaud,  with  appreciative  parti- 
san zeal,  the  actors  on  the  stage  below.      The  beautiful  wife 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  an  active  ally  to  her  gal- 
land  husband,  as  he  fought  so  loyally  in  debate  for  his  chief. 
From  the  fair-haired  and  bright-eyed  of  the  galleries,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  drew  the  inspiration  of  his  splendid 
fight.    At  the  names  of  Grant  and  Blaine,  shouts  of  applause 
rang  throughout  the  vast   auditorium.      When   the   clear- 
tut  tones  of  Hale   and  the   clarion  voice  of  Frye  sounded 
through  the  great  amphitheatre,  it  seemed  as  though  the  ex- 
pectant nominees  at  Washington  and  Galena  might  catch 
from  the  telegraphic  wire  the  echoes  of  the  swelling  clamor. 
There  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  our 
republican  court,  with  her  fair  and  beautiful  sister,  who  would 
have  been  again  a  princess  if  Grant  had  again  been  nominated. 
There,  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  j 
was  the  eloquent  and  honored  Senator-elect  from  Ohio,  all 
unconscious  that,  in  his  loyal  endeavor  to  elevate  another  to 
the  Presidency,  he  was  blazing  out  the  path  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement to  the  republican  throne.     Distinguished  specta- 
tors had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  republic,  eager  to 
witness  the  proceedings  and  hear  the  debates.     The  son  and 
daughter  of  a  queen  graced  the  grand  stage  with  their  pres- 
ence, almost  unnoticed  by  a  throng  more  intent  to  ascertain 
to  whom  should  be  entrusted  for  the  next  four  years  the  desti- 
nies of  this  republic  than  to  pay  courtesy  to  the  scions  of  a 
royal  house.     On  the  stage  sat  also  the  gallant  Sheridan, 
and  beside  him  was  the  grizzled  head  of  the  negro  Douglas. 
Among  the  delegates  and  attendants  were  seen  the  ebon  faces 
and  kinky  heads  of  the  now  enfranchised   race.     Senator 
Bruce— successor  of  the  traitor  Davis— was  called  to  the 
chair  and  the  spectacle  was  then  presented  of  a  convention 
comprising  America's  best  talent,  birth,  breeding,  and  beauty 
held  in  order  under  the  gavel  of  a  former  slave.     But  the 
grandest  and  bravest  achievement  of  this  convention  was 
the  defeat  of  General  Grant.    It  was  a  triumph  of  the  people 
over  party  leaders.     It  was    check  to  a  move   that  would 
have  made  a  king.     It  called  a  halt  in  the  march  that  would 
have  led  through  anarchy  to  monarchy,  and  through  mon- 
archy to  national  destruction.     It  smote  the  insolent  front  of 
senatorial  audacity  with  an  iron  gauntlet.     It  was  a  tearful 
prayer  to  the  good  God  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  destiny 
of  nations,  and  was  answered  by  Him ;  and  by  His  divine  hand 
there  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  this  people  the  edict  that 
neither  warrior  nor  statesman,  soldier  nor  civilian,  shall  ever 
again  dare  to  violate  the  most  sacred  of  our  national  tra 
ditions.  


has  been  developed  out  of  the  chaos  of  our  late  change  of 
constitution,  and  by  reason  of  that  change  has  become  in- 
dispensable.    It  has  been  formulated  by  the  very  best  men 
and  best  minds  of  our  city,  and  without  distinction  of  party. 
It  comes  immediately  from  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred, 
and  hence  the  opposition  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call.     It  is  in 
the   interest  of  good   government  and  of  property.      The 
provision  that  restricts  the  general  tax  levy  to  one  cent  on 
the  dollar  should  of  itself  secure  its  passage.     The  institu- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Public  Works  that  does  not  handle  the 
money  expended  on  streets,  wharves,  parks,  and  other  im- 
provements, should  of  itself  secure  its  passage.     The  crea- 
tion of  two  Boards  of  Aldermen,   thus   securing   check   to 
hasty  legislation,  and  making  the   formation  of  rings  more 
difficult,  is  an  admirable  idea.     The  whole  thing  is  carefully 
and  cautiously  drawn  in  the  best  interest  of  the  city  ;  and  to 
allow  it  to  be  defeated  will  be  a  serious— we  may  say  a  ca- 
lamitous-blow to  San  Francisco.     If  it  is  defeated,  it  will 
be  another  evidence  that  this  city  is  accursed  of  its  daily 

press.  

Having  been  absent  for  a  time,  we  can  not  vouch  for  the 
assertion  that  the  Bulletin  and  Call  and  Alta  California 
favored  and  supported   the  convention  of  charter-makers, 
and  approved  everything  it  did,  until  the  Chronicle  and  Ex- 
aminer obtained  the  contract  for  publishing  the  Charter. 
Constant  readers  of  those  journals  will  know  whether  this  is 
true  or  not.     If  it  is  true,  then  it  is  very  clearly  apparent 
why  these  journals   oppose   the   Charter.      And  it  is  not 
creditable  if  this  apparent  motive  is  the  real  one  that  prompts 
their  action.     It  is  said  that  M.  P.  Jones,  Washington  Bart- 
lett,  Joseph  Brittain,  and  A.  S.  Hallidie-members  of  the 
convention— worked  with  it  in  harmony  until  the  Bulletin 
turned  tail,  and  that  since  that  time  these  gentlemen  have 
soured  upon  their  own  work,  and  are  countenancing  popular 
opposition  to  it.     If  this  is  so,  suspicious  people,  who  do  not 
know   how  thoroughly  independent   these    gentlemen   are, 
might  suspect  them  of  being  wagged  by  the  tail. 


It  is  proper,  in  concluding  this  narrative  of  incidents  ap- 
pertaining to'  the  National  Convention,  to  express  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  delegates  in  our  State  Convention 
from  Calaveras,  that  by  their  favor  I  was  permitted  to  occupy 
a  seat  •  and  to  the  delegates  of  the  twenty  southern  coun- 
ties representing  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  that  by 
their  generous  and  graceful  courtesy  I  was  accredited  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Chicago.  It  was  an  exceptional  de- 
parture from  the  somewhat  narrow  and  illiberal  sentiment 
that  too  often  prevails  in  the  management  of  party  affairs  ; 
an  act  which  I  appreciate,  and  for  which  I  shall  hold  them 
personally  in  grateful  remembrance.  ?■ 


"  It  is  rumored,"  say  the  press  dispatches,  "  that  Governor 
Tilden  is  to  manage  the  Hancock  campaign;  is  to  furnish 
the  money;  and,  in  event  of  Hancock's  election,  is  to  become 
the  power  behind  the  throne."    This  report  is  undoubtedly  a 
lie  ■  but,  if  it  be  true,  we  shall  be  glad  of  all  that  part  of  it 
that  places  Governor  Tilden  behind  the  Democratic  throne. 
We  have  never  been  in  thorough  accord  with  Republicans  in 
abusing  Mr.  Tilden.     He  made  the  best  governor  that  New 
Yorkhas.had  these  many  years.     His  man  Robinson,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  an  honest  man  and  an  able  executive. 
Governor  Tilden  choked  the  canal  ring,  destroyed  the  Tweed 
ring,  placed  the  financial  system  of  New  York  upon  a  sound 
basis.     Skipping  over  the  cipher  business,  we  know  of  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  this  gentleman  that  entitles  him  to  the 
persistent  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  him.     The  fact 
that  Tammany  is  his  enemy  ought  to  commend  him  to  all 
honest  men.     And  so  we  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  if  he  gets 
a  place  behind  the  Democratic  throne,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  push  away  a  less  desirable  man.    However,  the  Dem- 
ocrats must  first  secure  the  throne  before  they  elect  the  par- 
ticular party  toad  that  shall  whisper  in  the  ear  of  its  king. 


It  was  a  splendid  convention.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the 
best  men  of  the  nation.  It  was  animated  by  high  resolves 
All  that  there  is  of  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  high  moral 
worth  in  the  Republican  party  was  represented  m  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  If  there  were 
selfishness,  intrigue,  and  personal  ambition  there-as  there 
are  in  all  party  gatherings- it  was  held  in  check,  and  not 
permitted  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  The  principle  of  district 
representation  achieved  a  triumph,  and  it  is  a  triumph  that 
will  make,  hereafter,  great  party  conspiracies,  party  syndi- 
cates,  and  party  intrigues,  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     It 


We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  City  Charter  pro 
posed  by  the  "  Fifteen"  is  the  subject  of  an  organized  news- 
paper  assault.  The  Bulletin,  Call,  Alia,  and  other  journals 
(not  paid  for  printing  it)  are  seriously  advising  their  readers 
to  reject  it.  The  mode  of  opposition  is  characteristic  of 
San  Francisco  newspaperism-i.  e.,  it  is  small,  illiberal,  and 
disingenuous.  It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  owners  of  cemetery 
lots  ;  to  the  keepers  of  gin-mills,  the  belt  of  whose  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  drunkards  is  to  be  thrown  off 
at  midnight ;  to  the  over-paid  officials,  that  the  pickings  and 
stealings  of  their  places  are  to  be  curtailed  ;  to  the  depart- 
ments of  fire,  police,  and  education.  Not  that  the  city  will 
be  less  protected  from  conflagrations,  riots,  or  plunder  of 
tax-payers  through  the  criminal  extravagance  of  cosmopoli- 
tan schools,  but  to  the  selfish  money-greed  of  the  few  people 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  charter.  It  is  known, 
by  every  intelligent  person,  that  there  is  scarce  a  shred  or 
vestige  left  of  the  old  Consolidation  Bill  of  Horace  Hawes  ; 
that  it  has  been  so  amended  and  changed  by  legislative  in- 
terference that  its  very  skeleton  is  picked  clean  of  all  provi- 
sions restraining  the  plunder  of  tax-payers.  Under  it  the 
Street  Department  has  run  riot ;  and  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  our  municipal  government  there  has  been  extrava- 
gance, waste,  and  criminal  expenditure.  The  demand  for  a 
new  charter  was  not  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  nor  the  inspi- 
ration of  any  party  ;  it  was  the  requirement  of  necessity.    It 


And  so  it  seems  that  the  Hon.  David  S.  Terry,  Democratic 
elector  on  the  Hancock  ticket,  has  opened  the  sluices  of  his 
eloquent  billingsgate  upon  the  personal  character  of  General 
Garfield-calls  him  "  thief  and  perjurer."     It  would  seem  to 
those  who  know  this  champion  of  blackguardism,  and  who 
remember  his  conduct  when  judge,  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
the  bench,  his  murderous  trick  of  the  pistol,  his  narrow  es- 
cape from  swinging  hemp,  his  voluntary  exile  from  a  free 
State  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  Union,  his  association  with 
the  mean  and  vulgar  of  the  Sand-lot,  his  treason  to  his  party 
and  his  humiliating  discomfiture  in  all  the  base  ambitions  of 
a  misdirected  and  misspent  life,  that  he  should  be  willing 
that  this  campaign  should  not  be  a  personal  one.     If,  how- 
ever this  person  desires  that  it  shall  be  otherwise,  he  w,  1 
doubtless  find  those  in  the  Republican  party  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  him  such  encounter  as  he  may  invite.     It  may 
be  well  to  remember-that  is,  for  Southern  men  to  remem- 
ber-that now,  for  thirty-one  years,  wherever  in  California 
they  have  provoked  to  combat  the  men  of  the  North-under 
the  rules  of  the  bloody  code,  or  the  less  dangerous  ones  of 
the  fish  market-they  have  found  ready  and  welcome  ac- 
ceptance of  their  challenge.     We  had  hoped  the  time  of  the 
slave-driver  and  the  lash  had  gone  by,  and  we  had  hoped 
that  here  in  California  we  need  not  conduct  another  political 
campaign  under  the  inspiration  of  personal  blackguardism. 


We  are  watching  with  keen  interest  the  conflict  now  wag 
ing  around  our  ballot-box.  It  looks  as  though  Poland  and 
Ireland  in  alliance  against  America,  would  give  the  eagle 
bird  a  serious  contest.  We  will  review  the  principles  under- 
lying this  national  struggle  at  our  earliest  opportunity.  \\  e 
hope  to  be  excused  if,  in  discussing  tnis  matter,  we  shall 
show  a  leaning  toward  the  oppressed,  and  if  we  comment 
somewhat  frankly  on  the  spectacle  of  Jews  and  Irish  driving 
a  native-born  American,  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
away  from  the  electoral  urn. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BARBARA. 


Adapted  from  the  Commonplace  of   Miss  A.  R.  Noxon. 


"  Was  there  any  mail,  Eben  ?  " 

And  leaning  over  the  little  wicket  gate,  her  dark  locks 
falling  about  her  in  pretty,  careless  tresses,  Barbara  looked 
wistfuny  down  the  shady  street  and  then  at  the  tossing  elms, 
where  the  busy  birds  were  chattering.  And  sad  to  relate,  a 
frown  of  discontent  crept  over  Barbara's  low,  white  brow. 

"  No,  there  were  no  letters  for  the  Leightons,"  said  Eben, 
in  rather  a  savage  mood.  "  I  made  especial  inquiries  for 
you,"  and  Eben's  lower  lip  trembled  a  little,  and  his  voice 
softened  wonderfully  for  him.  "I  suppose  you  are  anxious 
to  get  away  from  the  old  place,  Miss  Barbara?" 

"Yes,  1  am,"  said  Miss  Leighton,  sharply,  with  an  imperial 
air.  "  I  am  sick  of  it  all.  I  should  be  glad  to  go  anywhere 
away  from  here." 

Eben  made  no  reply.  He  looked  down  at  the  tangled 
curls,  the  soft,  wistful,  brown  eyes,  the  dimpled  hands 
clasped  over  the  mesh  of  honeysuckles — then  away  over  the 
tops  of  the  snowy  balsams  toward  the  great  world  where 
Barbara's  heart  was.  He  was  thinking  with  one  cruel  pang 
which  gripped  his  heart  at  that  moment,  of  what  life  would 
be  at  the  farm  without  Barbara.  He  had  tried  to  live 
without  connecting  her  in  any  way  with  his  days  and  nights, 
his  duties  and  hardships  and  his  joys,  but  he  had  made  sorry 
work  of  it.  It  gave  Eben  a  fright  to  know  how  much  every- 
thing depended  upon  this  proud,  spoiled  beauty,  whose  dream 
now  was  to  get  away  from  such  as  he — the  common  folks 
around  Larborough. 

Barbara  at  eighteen  had  a  great  longing  for  that  gay  world 
of  which  she  had  read  in  summer  evenings  when  sitting 
under  the  musky  vines  in  the  farm-house  porch,  or  when 
lying  amid  the  cowslips  in  the  meadow  where,  under  a  grow- 
-_  ing  weight  of  care,  Eben  toiled  with  great  brown  hands  in 
the  capacity  of  help  to  the  Widow  Leighton.  Eben  was  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  place  as  the  crumbling  head- 
stones in  the  little  graveyard  on  the  hill,  where  all  the  dead 
Leightons  were  lying.  No  one  dreamed  of  his  going  away  ; 
although  his  merits  were  acknowledged,  and  it  was  cheer- 
fully admitted  that  the  boy  had  grown  into  a  strong,  hand- 
some man,  with  shrewd  capacities  as  a  financier,  and  a  turn 
for  machinery.  A  great  many  at  the  village  had  dropped 
into  the  habit  of  addressing  him  lately  as  Mr.  Hexford,  and 
Eben's  muscles  commanded  respect. 

He  had  a  little  snuggery  in  the  barn  he  called  his  work- 
shop, where,  at  odd  hours  and  on  rainy  days,  he  tinkered  with 
lathes  and  pulleys  and  edged  tools.  When  his  farm  work 
had  been  tidied  up,  and  the  cows  had  been  milked  and 
turned  into  the  green  woodlands  again,  Eben  shut  himself 
up  in  his  workshop  and  pottered  over  his  numerous  inven- 
tions, and  thought  of  what  great  possibilities  might  have 
been  his  if  he  had  been  born  something  better  than  Mr. 
Leighton's  farm  hand.  He  realized  sensibly  that  there  were 
still  possibilities  for  him  out  yonder  beyond  the  dark  line  of 
elms  and  firs  which  he  could  see  from  his  study  window.  But 
his  benefactor  had  died  and  left  all  the  tangled  threads  of 
his  affairs  for  young  Hexford  to  unravel,  and  he  could  not 
have  deserted  Mrs.  Leighton  and  the  girls — Barbara  and 
Theo.  It  would  not  have  been  right  or  manly.  Things 
were  going  straight  now,  however  ;  the  farm  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  even  an  indifferent  manager  could 
have  kept  the  wheels  moving  which  Eben  had  fixed  in  their 
*  places.  But  Eben  remained  on  at  the  farm  while  the  seasons 
waxed  and  waned,  and  the  girls  were  growing  into  fine,  tall 
young  women,  with  restless  yearnings  for  a  busier  life  than 
was  to  be  had  at  Larborough. 

He  had  expected  that  a  girl  so  pretty  as  Barbara  would 
be  some  time  leaving  so  dull  a  place,  but  he  nevertheless  felt 
a  wild,  savage  pain  at  his  heart  when  he  learned  that  a  letter 
had  been  sent  to  a  distant  aunt  to  see  if  she  would  not  look 
after  Barbara  while  she  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  finish- 
ing school  for  young  ladies.  The  longest  summer  days 
would  fade  into  short  summer  nights,  and  by  and  by,  when 
the  first  yellow  leaves  would  be  dropping  into  pools  and  hol- 
lows, Barbara  would  go  away — perhaps  forever. 

Eben  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  sigh,  and  too  muscular  to 
do  without  his  supper,  but  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking 
long  walks  alone,  or  of  sitting  under  the  honeysuckles  on  the 
porch,  where  he  could  see  the  moon  rise,  and  where  he  could 
hear  the  young  ladies  singing  rather  plaintive  songs,  accom- 
panied by  the  cracked  strains  of  the  old  harpsichord  in  the 
best  room. 

He  had  just  plucked  the  first  round,  full  rose  of  May,  and, 
twirling  it  thoughtfully  in  his  fingers,  he  strolled  down  the 
garden  path  to  his  workshop,  when  he  heard  the  breezy  flut- 
ter of  a  muslin  robe  and  a  light  footfall  behind  him  on  the 
gravel  walk.  He  turned,  with  a  blaze  of  fire  in  his  black 
eyes,  and  the  rose  extended.  His  hand  dropped  to  his  side. 
It  was  Theo,  who  came  rapidly  after  him,  swinging  a  white 
sun-bonnet  by  one  string. 

Theo  was  a  saucy,  petulant,  provoking  young  person  of 
sixteen,  whose  pranks  and  whims  had  often  tried  Eben's  tem- 
per sorely — having  him  stop  the  harvesting  to  saddle  Rulof, 
her  pony,  or  meddling  with  his  tools  and  upsetting  his  in- 
ventions. But  Theo's  eyes  were  such  a  lovely  blue,  and  her 
smile  so  bewitching,  that  Eben  had  not  the  heart  to  scold  ; 
besides,  he  had  humored  her  in  all  her  willfulness  himself; 
and  there  was  the  faintest  resemblance  to  Barbara  in  the 
brow  and  dimpled  chin,  which  tied  him  hand  and  foot. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  thing  !"  said  Theo,  coveting  the  rose, 
and  stretching  out  her  plump  little  hand.     "  Is  it  for  me  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Eben,  rather  gruffly.  "  I've  had  an  eye  on  this 
bud  for  some  time.  I  noticed  that  your  Lady  Isabels  are  in 
fine  condition.  You  will  have  a  cluster  of  them  by  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  you  old  stingy,  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  running 
down  to  the  mail  for  me.  I  forgot  what  Barbara  asked  me 
to  do,  and  I  shall  get  a  scolding  from  mamma,  who  can't 
have  Bab  crossed  in  anything,  you  know." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  down  and  see  Nanson  about  the  wagon- 
gear  anyway  to-night,  and  I  can  just  as  well  stop  at  the  post- 
office.  Is  it  the  letter  from — from  New  Haven  ?"  And  Eben 
very  thoughtlessly  bit  off  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  and  mangled 
them  with  his  strong  white  teeth. 

Y<Ot  was  the  letter  from  New  Haven;  and  Eben  was 
o  bring  up  a  new  novel  and  some  pink  sewing-silk 


and  eighteen  celluloid  buttons  by  Theo,  who  ran  after  him  to 
suggest  chocolate  caramels  in  case  the  letter  failed. 

It  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  the  letter  did  fail. 
But  it  hurt  him  to  see  Barbara's  disappointment.  He  had 
remembered  Theo's  womanish  little  errands;  and  he  still 
held  the  rose,  which  he  laid  now  on  Barbara's  clasped  hands. 
For  all  she  had  grown  to  hate  the  old  place,  she  loved  its 
old-fashioned,  big,  fluffy  roses  as  fondly  as  when  a  child  ; 
and  Eben  had  braided  a  long  garland  of  them  for  her  out  of 
the  finest  and  best. 

She  caressed  the  rose,  and  tucked  it  in  among  the  curling 
locks,  where  it  nestled  just  against  her  cheek.  Eben  flushed 
and  paled  as  he  remembered  how  he  had  laid  his  heart  in 
the  heart  of  that  rose. 

"  The  letter  will  be  sure  to  be  here  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
gently.  "  I  am  going  down  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
The  young  ladies  around  Larborough  are  not  to  be  without  a 
gallant  this  season.  A  handsome  young  man  from  New  York 
has  come  down  to  stay  some  weeks  in  the  neighborhood ;  I 
met  him  with  Dr.  Ormsby,  in  the  gig." 

Eben  was  not  slow  to  note  that  this  bit  of  news  awakened* 
a  faint  show  of  interest  in  Barbara. 

"  What  was  he  like?"  said  Barbara,  blushing  a  little.  "I 
trust  he  is  an  acquisition.     Did  he  look  like  a  gentleman  ?  " 

Yes,  he  looked  like  one;  Eben  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  did  ;  and  that  he  wore  elegant  clothes,  and  had  slen- 
der, soft,  white  hands — which  Eben  had  not. 

Days  after  this,  Eben,  in  an  agony  of  jealous  anguish,  was 
compelled  to  accord  the  stranger  a  great  many  other  advan- 
tages and  accomplishments.  He  rode  well,  was  a  good  shot, 
talked  fluently,  sketched  passably,  understood  women,  and 
was  Miss  Leighton's  most  ardent  admirer. 

Eben  foresaw  all  this,  and  yet  once,  when  their  mingled 
voices  floated  out  to  his  little  den,  he  brought  down  a  ham- 
mer wrathfully  and  smashed  his  thumb-nail.  Morning  and 
night  he  saddled  and  brought  around  horses  for  Barbara  and 
Mr.  Ney,  and  went  away  to  his  work  in  the  hot  fields,  while 
they  were  cantering  down  the  shady  roads,  and  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton and  Theo  were  beating  eggs  in  the  buttery,  and  getting 
up  rare  dishes  for  tea.  The  letter  had  come  from  New  Ha- 
ven, and  Barbara  had  answered  briefly  that  she  could  not  go 
until  some  time  later.  She  had  never  looked  so  animated 
and  beautiful  as  now.  She  rarely  saw  Eben,  sending  him 
her  requests  by  her  sister,  and  Eben  went  on  at  his  inven- 
tions, feeling  as  if  every  blow  of  his  chisel  drove  out  a  piece 
of  his  heart's  core.  And,  although  he  would  have  scorned 
the  idea,  Eben  had  grown  wonderfully  haggard  and  pale, 
with  great  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  since  Dr.  Ormsby  had 
introduced  Edgar  Ney  to  the  Leightons.  He  took  little 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  better  man  of  the 
two,  but  he  did  know  that  he  could  crush  Ney  with  one  hand 
into  a  limp,  shapeless  mass,  and  he  wondered  sometimes  why 
he  did  not.  One  day  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling. 
He  was  pruning  a  pear-tree,  when  he  looked  up,  and  Bar- 
bara stood  before  him,  in  her  habit,  switching  at  the  mottled 
butterflies  that  fluttered  on  the  hollyhocks  and  around 
Eben's  brown  hands. 

"  How  pale  and  ill  you  look,  Eben."  It  was  the  least  she 
could  say,  and  it  was  the  truth.  Eben's  heart  beat  madly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  slowly. 

"I  am  not  one  to  get  ill,  Miss  Barbara  ;  I  am  not  browned 
so  much  as  usual,  perhaps." 

His  "  Miss  Barbara"  sounded  oddly,  and  his  looks 
belied  his  words.  She  looked  down  at  the  ground,  and 
said,  nervously : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  argue  with  me  this  morning,  Eben, 
but  I've  set  my  heart  on  riding  the  colt,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  to 
the  falls.     I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid." 

"  But  I  am,"  said  Eben,  calmly.  "I  can  not  permit  you  to 
risk  your  life  with  that  vicious  colt." 

"  Mr.  Ney  will  take  care  of  his  viciousness,"  Barbara 
answered,  a  trifle  insolently. 

"  Mr,  Ney  may  ride  O'Shanter  and  welcome,  but  I  can  not 
consent  for  you  to  do  so." 

"Then  I  must  do  it  without  your  consent.  Be  so  kind  as 
to  have  the  colt  around  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Eben  finished  his  pear-tree,  and  went  into  the  shop  to  wash 
his  hands  of  blood.  He  had  cut  himself  to  the  bone.  Bar- 
bara and  Ney  sat  on  the  porch  reading  from  the  Princess, 
when  the  horses  appeared.  The  colt  snorted  and  reared 
when  Barbara  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle.  An  admirable 
horsewoman,  she  held  her  own  finely,  and  Eben  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground  until  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from 
sight;  then  like  a  deer  he  set  off  down  a  footway  toward 
where  the  railway  crossed  the  road,  as  with  horror  he  remem- 
bered that  the  morning  express  would  come  down  in  ten 
minutes.  The  riders  had  stopped  by  the  way  to  permit  Mr. 
Ney  to  dismount  and  gather  the  first  cardinals  for  Barbara. 
As  they  trotted  sharply  down  the  road  the  roar  of  the  train 
was  heard  just  beyond  the  curve.  Maddened  with  terror, 
the  wild  young  horse  that  Barbara  rode  reared,  plunged,  and 
sprang  away  from  the  other  horse,  and  darted  down  the  cut 
toward  the  train.  With  a  hoarse  shout  to  "sit  firm,"  Eben 
rushed  out  from  the  copse  and  flung  himself  under  his  hoofs. 
He  caught  the  bit  in  his-  hands  and  pulled  the  colt  on  his 
haunches,  and  then  a  violent  kick  made  him  drop  like  a  log. 
Some  woodchoppers  came  to  the  rescue,  and  as  they  lifted 
Barbara  off,  the  train  thundered  by. 


This  domestic  tale — "domestic"  in  the  modified  sense  so 
aptly  designated  by  the  author  of  Christie  Johnstone — might 
be  ended  variously.  About  one-third  of  the  Argonaut's 
readers  would  like  to  see  the  young  man  of  all  work  recover, 
the  young  lady  of  the  household  nurse  him  through  conva- 
lescence, and  the  young  man  from  New  York  stroll  homeward 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  But  the  realities  of  immortal  fiction  must 
be  preserved.  Young  ladies  of  the  household  are  not  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  in  this  particular  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  had  Eben  recovered,  Barbara  would  not  have 
married  him  ;  she  preferred  the  young  man  from  New  York. 
But  Eben  did  not  recover.  He  died.  And  the  young  lady 
contented  herself  with  the  very  comfortable  and  reasonable 
belief  that  it  was  all  his  own  fault. 

Barbara  married  Mr.  Ney,  who  was  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow, 
if  he  did  have  white  hands.  He  took  her  to  New  York,  and 
she  became — after  serving  a  few  years  in  the  ranks — a  bril- 
liant society  leader.  Mr.  Ney  continued  to  keep  his  hands 
white,  and  Barbara  used  to  ride  "the  colt"  in  the  Park. 


MORE    OR    LESS    LITERARY. 


The  Howells  people  are  in  ecstasies  over  the  conclusion  of 
The  Undiscovered  Country.  The  would-be  literary  young 
person  of  San  Francisco — "person  "  being  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  sex — is  at  present  Howells  mad  ;  and  Messrs.  Bil- 
lings, Harbourne  &  Co.  have  already  sold  two  installments 
of  the  new  novel. 


Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.  has  tried  his  hand  at  "  a  purely 
American  "  story,  Washington  Square,  opening  in  the  July 
Harftefs.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  literary  fol- 
lowing of  Howells  and  James — the  James  people  are  found 
among  those  of  our  select  six  hundred  who  have  made  at 
least  one  European  tour,  but  have  never  been  able  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  the  Yosemite  trip.  There  is  a  little  more  in- 
tellectual brawn,  and  rather  more  patriotism,  among  the 
ladies  who  read  Howells.  As  a  rule,  men  of  really  robust 
mental  appetite  read  neither  author. 


Ouida,  in  the  Whitehall  Review,  has  this  to  say  concern- 
ing the  "  Improbable  in  Fiction."  She  ought  to  know 
whereof  she  writes  : 

It  is  very  easy,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  dangerous,  to  cast  the  charge 
of  improbability  against  any  write*.  Experience  differs  as  widely  as 
character.  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,  and  some  lives  teem 
with  strange  incident  as  some  rivers  teem  with  fish.  Other  lives  are 
destined  to  flow  sluggishly  on,  untroubled,  as  some  rivers  glide  slowly 
through  marsh  and  sand.  I  knew  a  man  (he  is  now  dead)  who,  in  less 
than  three  months,  had  a  terrible  accident  in  the  hunting-field,  had  an 
unexpected  fortune  left  to  him,  and  had  a  woman  he  adored  swept, 
into  her  grave  by  a  day's  malady.  Put  these  incidents  thus  pell-mell  in 
a  book,  the  reviewers  would  cry  "  impossible  !  " 


Dnev?iix  Donskago  Kazaka  is  the  title  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Po- 
looshkin's  last  book.  The  title  should  not  confound  Mr. 
Polooshkin  with  the  successful  author  of  The  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom of  Poring  Lickering.  It  ought  to  confound  him  on 
general  principles. 

The  Inter-Ocean,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Wentworth 
Morton,  "who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  beautiful  Miss 
Apthorp,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,"  and  whose  portrait 
by  Stuart  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston, 
gives  a  partial  list  of  the  lady's  literary  efforts,  and  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  Her  best  known  poem,  and  indeed  about  the  only 
one  that  is  known  at  all  at  the  present  time,  is  the  one  en- 
titled 'The  African  Chief,'  commencing, 

"'Chained  in  the  market  place  he  stood, 
A  man  of  giant  frame, 
Amid  the  gathering  multitude 

That  shrank  to  hear  his  name.'  " 

Pretty  good  that  for  a  paper  which  "consistently  supported 
the  third  term."  The  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
among  which  "The  African  Chief"  first  appeared,  attained 
their  third  edition  years  ago. 


An  autograph  letter  of  Thomas  Campbell,  sold  recently 
in  London,  contains  the  following  genial  reference  to  Fuseli  : 
"I  think  this  painter  of  devils  little  better  than  a  devil  in 
mind  and  conversation.  He  is  disgustingly  conceited  and 
overbearing."  Yet  Fuseli,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  had,  as 
is  well  known,  many  engaging  qualities.  The  good  story  is 
told  of  him  that  on  leaving  the  house  one  day  he  called,  out 
to  the  servant :  "  Give  me  my  umbrella,  for  I  am  going  to 
see  one  of  Mr.  Constable's  pictures." 


It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  Thoreau,  like  Haw- 
thorne, is  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor.  More  of  his 
works  were  sold  during  the  business  year  ending  last  month 
than  during  any  previous  year  since  his  death.  Possibly  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs — the  author  of  Wake  Robin 
and  Winter  Sunshine — has  had  something  to  do  with  popu- 
larizing Thoreau;  just  as  George  Eliot  ha^made  more  read- 
ers for  Hawthorne. 

Announcements  :  The  final  volume  of  Green's  History  of 
the  English  People,  bringing  the  story  down  to  the  year  of 
Waterloo,  is  just  out  in  London.  Bellows's  French  Diction- 
ary (Hemy  Holt  &  Co.)  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and 
Dr.  Holmes  is  quoted  as  having  said  he  was  "fairly  aston- 
ished that  such  an  atom  of  a  book  could  be  such  a  cyclopaedia 
of  phrases."  Judge  Tourgee's  new  book,  The  Exodus,  is 
promised  for  August.  

Robert  J.  Burdette,  editor  of  the  Hawkeye,  has  been  stay- 
ing with  his  family  at  the  Nunda  mineral  spring  cure.  Mrs. 
Burdette  is  so  afflicted  with  rheumatism  that  she  is  unable 
to  walk.  Mr.  Burdette  has  been  very  busy  writing,  having 
poems  to  deliver  at  two  college  commencements  in  PennsyL 


The  French  Academy  has  awarded  the  Montyon  prize  to 
Camille  Flammarion  for  his  Popular  Astrono/ny,  to  which 
the  author  is  preparing  a  supplement. 


An  official  announcement  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
publication  of  the  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
has  appeared.  It  will  be  published  in  the  autumn;  and, 
along  with  the  English  version,  two  rescensions  of  the  Greek 
text  will  be  issued  simultaneously— one  from  the  Clarendon 
(Oxford),  the  other  from  the  Pitt  (Cambridge)  press. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  M. 
Towle,  of  Boston,  in  acknowledgment  of  an  article  Mr.  Towle 
wrote  about  him  for  the  series  called  "Certain  Men  of  Mark," 
which  appeared  from  Mr.  Towle's  pen  in  a  recent  number  of 
Good  Company  —  a  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  periodical. 
After  thanking  Mr.  Towle  for  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  pa- 
per, and  saying  that  the  praise  "  is  far  too  liberal,"  he  adds : 
"To  only  one  of  the  items  set  down  on  the  other  side  do  I 
take  any  exception.  I  really  do  not  admit  myself  to  have 
been  a  bad  follower.  There  never  was  any  opposition  be- 
tween Lord  Hartington  and  myself  on  the  Public  Worship 
bill.  On  the  Eastern  question  I  was  too  deeply  committed 
by  antecedent  action,  as  well  as  by  conviction,  to  be  simply 
obedient;  for  which,  however,  on  various  occasions,  I  made 
great  efforts." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FROM    AN    EXILE    IN    GOTHAM. 


[The  following  charming  letter  is  from  the  most  homesick  of  ladies, 
who,  from  an  elegant  brown-stone  front,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
quarters  of  New  York  city,  pines  for  San  Francisco.  Her  thousand 
friends,  all  of  whom  will  guess  her  name,  will  be  delighted — as  we  are — 
to  know  that  in  her  exile  she  is  utterly  miserable.] 

New  York,  June  28,  1S80. 

My  Dear  Argonaut:  I  wonder  how  you  will  receive 
these  lines  from  an  almost  foreign  clime.  Will  you  spring 
forward,  with  cordial  Californian  clasp  and  beaming  eye,  to 
meet  a  poor  little  homesick  countrywoman,  who  always  greets 
you  with  a  most  hearty  welcome  ?— notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  week  old  when  you  reach  this  over-crowded, 
over-heated,  brown-stone-fronted,  narrow-streeted  New 
York.  Here  I  am,  an  atom  in  this  great  mass  o'f  humanity, 
individuality  entirely  lost.  I  know  nobody,  and  don't  want 
to  know  anybody.  Nobody  knows  me,  and  I  am  sure  they 
don't  seem  to  crave  that  honor.  Stores  here  are  so  crowded 
that  it  is  a  sickening  effort  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  a  pa- 
per of  pins  ;  everybody  rushing  in  everybody's  way — a  per- 
fect snatch-grab  game  for  coin.  Can  you  wonder  when  some 
one  says,  "  Here's  the  Argonaut"  that  I  "go  for  it"?  I  run 
over  its  pages  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  hungry  tramp 
going  through  a  dish  of  cold  victuals,  and — feminine-like— 
finally  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  society  gossip, 
such  as  Hebe's  letter  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  where  I 
know  I  will  meet  with  familiar  names — the  print  of  which 
makes  me  feel,  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  had  a  glimpse  at 
their  dear  faces.  Why,  you  are  really  more  palatable  than 
a  dish  of  ice-cream  with  the  mercury  in  the  nineties! 

Well,  now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  money  without  good  taste  generally  pro- 
duces very  queer  results?  There  are  loads  of  money  in  New 
York,  but  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  good  taste.  The  female 
portion  of  this  brown-stone  city  is,  without  exception,  the 
homeliest,  most  ungraceful,  and  worst-dressed  set  of  women 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  behold.  Sometimes, 
like  a  hideous  nightmare,  they  haunt  me  in  my  dreams. 
They  use  good  materials  in  some  of  their  suits,  but  the  mean- 
est-fitting garments,  hanging  in  every  imaginable  way  but 
the  right  way  !  folds  always  in  front  instead  of  behind  !  no 
drapery  allowed,  unless  arranged  across  the  front  or  on  the 
hips  !  the  back  looking  like  it  had  been  "  sot  upon  "  for  the 
last  two  seasons  !  hair  arranged  flat,  behind  both  ears,  giving 
each  an  equal  chance  to  hear !  bonnets  round  and  flat !  sleeves 
long,  reaching  the  wrist !  two  or  0«i-button  gloves  !  every 
conceivable  color  in  one  costume,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  harmony  of  tints  !  bent  forward  from  the  shoulders, 
something  in  the  shape  of  "Richard  the  Third"!  head 
moving  in  jerks  with  each  stride  ! — and  this  is  the  New  York 
lady  on  the  streets.  Perfect  guys  !  !  There  was  a  lady  at 
the  Palace  Hotel — when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  stop 
there — who  dressed  in  this  very  same  unbecoming  manner. 
I  remember  how  she  was  criticised,  a  certain  doctor  remark- 
ing to  me  one  day:  "  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  Mrs. ,  her 

gowns  always  seem  such  a  wholesale  waste  of  good  material." 

I  have  been  to  all  the  large  stores,  and  have  bought  noth- 
ing; found  everything  in  great  quantity,  but  without  the 
slightest  consideration  as  to  quality.  The  stores  are  so 
crowded  that  three  or  four  sets  of  purchasers  stand  at  each 
counter,  begging  for  permission  to  spend  their  money.  If, 
after  patient  waiting,  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
attention  of  a  clerk,  he  or  she  invariably  begins  by  showing 
you  the  most  common  goods  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life. 
You  ask — with  Californian  dignity — to  see  a  better  quality  ; 
he  shows  you  the  next  grade.  You  beg,  with  more  humility, 
for  something  better  still;  he  then  shows  you  a  grade  a  trifle 
better — -and  so  on,  until,  by  the  time  you  have  found  what 
you  want,  you  are  so  overcome  by  the  excessive  heat,  the 
overcrowded  building,  the  ceaseless  hum  of  human  voices, 
the  shuffling  sound  of  footsteps,  the  constant  cry  of  "cash" 
from  the  clerks^interspersed  with  the  higher-pitched  tones 
of  the  females — and  by  your  own  sense  of  unworthiness, 
that  you  are  completely  exhausted,  if  not  crazed,  and  go 
home  without  accomplishing  that  which  could  be  done  in  San 
Francisco  in  one  hour's  time.  Of  course  your  stores  have 
no  such  quantity  or  variety  of  goods,  but  the  first-class  es- 
tablishments keep  better  selected  goods  and  a  uniformly  bet- 
ter quality.  And  how  I  do  miss  the  civil  clerks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— Mr.  R.  Weill,  of  the  White  House,  for  instance,  with 
his  graceful,  gentlemanly  manners,  telling  us  just  what  is  be- 
coming to  our  peculiar  style;  or  dear  little  Madame  May, 
with  her  genial,  pleasant  face,  and  her  deft  fingers,  moulding 
us  into  pretty  figures ;  and  then,  right  across  the  way,  Sam- 
uels and  his  obliging  clerks — how  well  I  remember  their 

kindly  voices  :  "  Mrs. ,  don't  forget  my  counter.     I  have 

something  pretty  to  show  you  in  laces,  hose,  or  handker- 
chiefs."    And  dozens  of  others  that  I  could  name. 

The  hotels  of  New  York  are  simply  execrable.  They  do 
say  the  Windsor  is  clean,  but  the  carpets  of  all  the  others 
act  toward  me  very  much  like  snuff.  Every  time  I  step  on 
them  I  sneeze. 

New  York  pays  great  attention  to  the  livery  of  servants. 
All  the  nurses  must  wear  white  caps  and  long  aprons.  I 
think  it  a  very  pretty  uniform.  They  harmonize  so  well 
with  the  daintily  trimmed  carriages  of  the  infants.  These 
carriages,  and  I  suppose  I  should  add  the  babies  also,  are  a 
very  pretty  feature  of  the  residence  streets  and  public 
squares.  Many  of  these  are  tiny  little  straw  vehicles,  lined 
with  pink  qr  blue  silk,  over  which  is  festooned,  by  tasty  fin- 
gers, the  softest,  fleeciest  of  lace.  The  canopy  which  pro- 
tects their  dear  little  baby  heads  from  a  most  unmerciful  sun 
is  in  parasol  shape,  of  pink,  blue,  or  white,  and  is  in  some 
cases  covered  with  the  most  expensive  laces.  Sweet  baby- 
hood !  it  requires  so  little  to  make  it  lovely,  when  assisted 
with  all  this  embellishment.  However,  I  think  the  little  fel- 
lows would  be  as  comfortable  Cupid  style,  this  warm  weather. 
All  the  New  York  horses  have  their  tails  banged.  The 
harness  trappings  are  exceedingly  heavy.  In  the  bridles, 
flowers  of  the  fashionable  prevailing  colors  are  placed.  The 
coachman  and  the  footman  must  also  sport  these  colors  in 
boutonnieres.  At  present,  fashionable  New  York  colors  are 
heliotrope  and  old  gold.  A  cabbage-rose  and  sunflower,  for 
instance,  will  give  you  an  idea. 

I  went  to  the  races  last  week  at  Jerome  Park.  My  escort 
was  armed  with  a  badge  that  was  a  shield  from  contact  with 
anything  like  plebeianism. 


straight  into  the  club  house,  face  to  face  with  all  the  creme 
de  la  crime  of  New  York  fashionable  society — ladies  arrayed 
in  white  satin  de  Lyons,  white  grenadines,  pink  and  blue  silks 
with  lace  overdresses,  dress  bonnets,  elegant  fans,  elaborate 
parasols,  costly  laces,  rare  flowers,  and  all  that  go  to  make 
them  beautiful — and  still  the  task  was  unaccomplished.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  heard  "some  toot-horns  ringing  a  proud  hur- 
rah"— as  our  friend  Sir  Boyle  might  have  it — and,  from  the 
commotion  on  the  balcony,  I  knew  something  was  going  to 
happen.  I  asked  of  my  escort :  "Cavalry  coming?  What 
was  that  ?"  A  spirit  voice  replied  :  "  Silent  be.  It  was  the 
cat."  But  my  escort  said:  "It  must  be  a  section  of  the 
coaching  club."  And  so  it  proved.  There  were  four  huge, 
yellow,  black,  red,  and  blue  painted  stage-coaches,  like  unto 
that  which  J.  B.  Haggin  drives,  on  state  occasions,  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Perched  upon  the  tops— that  is,  on  the  outside 
of  the  attics — were  a  number  of  ladies,  attired  in  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow — white,  pink,  blue,  old  gold,  etc.  They 
drive  right  in  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  club  house;  the 
sixteen  horses  halt ;  the  little,  slick-looking  footman,  in  white 
tights  and  yellow  top-boots,  slips  off  from  behind,  as  if  to 
the  maimer  born ;  this  gentleman  falls  off,  another  wriggles 
gracefully  down.  And  now  it  is  the  ladies'  turn ;  they  do 
the  flying  trapeze  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  demon- 
strate that  they  all  have  on  colored  stockings,  fastened  with 
side  straps.  One  old  lady  occupies  the  seat  of  honor,  which 
is  in  front,  next  to  the  driver.  To  facilitate  her  descent,  a 
step-ladder  is  brought  out;  and,  after  adjusting  it  and  read- 
justing it  about  a  half  dozen  times,  she  finally  trusts  her  lit- 
tle foot  (encased  in  a  No.  6)  to  slip  from  beneath  its  hiding 
place,  and  then,  after  another  slip,  mother  earth  catches  her 
safely — stockings,  old  gold,  knee-garters,  and  all. 

The  races  were  enjoyable  ;  particularly  the  concluding 
steeple- chase,  which  was  very  exciting.  The  track  is  not  the 
stereotyped  circle,  but  an  irregular  oblong,  with  all  sorts  of 
in  and  out  turns,  that  at  one  moment  bring  the  horses  so 
near  you  that  you  can  hear  them  breathe,  see  their  extended 
nostrils,  note  the  foam  on  their  mouths  and  flanks,  and, 
the  next  moment,  they  are  out  of  sight,  only  to  reappear 
again  as  they  sweep  down  the  homestretch.  Poor  beasts! 
How  cruel  we  are  ! 

This  reminds  me  of  a  funny  little  thing.  The  other  day  a 
New  York  lady  said  to  me :  "  I  am  going  up  to  riding- 
school.  What  kind  of  a  horse  do  you  like?"  I  replied  a 
single-footer  or  a  racker  carried  me  along  just  about  as  well 
as  I  wanted  to  go.  She  responded  :  "  Oh,  you  Californians 
are  famous  riders."  "  Yes,"  answered  your  humble  servant, 
with  an  Apache-like  air;  "it  is  no  feat  at  all  for  a  Cali- 
fornian lady  to  leap  upon  a  horse,  and  at  full  speed,  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  lasso  a  real  live  cow"  The  look  of  ad- 
miration depicted  upon  that  New  York  face  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  repay  me  for  any  little  suffering  that  may  be  im- 
posed upon  me  in  the  hereafter  for  that  slight  fabrication.  But 
she  will  never  get  me  to  go  to  that  riding-school  with  her. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island, 
which  is  one  of  New  York's  new  safety-valves.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant trip,  by  boat  and  rail,  of  about  an  hour.  The  air  came 
in  from  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  was  ten  degrees  cooler  than 
up  here.  Fine  hotels,  clean  cartels,  a  beautiful  beach,  with 
children  sporting  in  the  waves  ;  away  out  in  the  breakers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  those  most  unbecoming  of  garments, 
bathing  suits  ;  about  thirty  thousand  people  strolling  around 
the  beach  and  through  the  piazzas  of  the  hotel,  looking  for 
something  to  do ;  brass  bands  of  fifty  or  more  performers 
discoursing  sweet  music  with  all  their  might  and  main.  Im- 
agine all  that,  and  you  have  a  general  idea  of  a  scene  my  pen 
is  inadequate  to  describe. 

There  are  lots  of  Californians  here,  at  least  lots  of  them 
were  here  last  week.  Let  me  see  ;  Mr.  Flood— I  suppose 
he  comes  first  because  he  has  the  most  money — was  at 
the  Windsor ;  but  he,  Mrs.  Flood,  and  Miss  Jennie 
started  back  last  Saturday,  and  must  be  in  a  more  genial 
clime  by  this.  Mrs.  Latham  has  been  stopping  at  the  Sher- 
wood House  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  is  now  rusticating  at 
Manhattan  Beach,  where  the  governor  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler  are  at  the  St.  James. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  McDonald  have  just  left  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  are  now  sniffing  the  aristocratic  air  of 
Saratoga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Verdenal  are  housekeeping 
in  a  modest  brown-stone  front.  Mrs.  Castle  is  in  New 
Haven,  where  she  went  to  place  her  son  in  college.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  English  are  located  at  509  Fifth  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Howard  Coit  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the  New  York  Hotel. 
Poor,  cheerful,  animated,  fun-loving  Lillie  Hitchcock!  I'm  so 
sorry.  Mr.  Henry  Rosener  became  so  desolate  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  pretty  young  wife  that  he  has  gone  to  Colorado. 
A.  K.  Grim  is  shedding  his  light  oh  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Mr.  George  D.  Roberts — and  what  a  genial  little  gentleman 
he  is — has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  Californians 
engaged  in  mining  operations.  He  talks  of  running  out  West 
this  summer.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Logan  grows  handsomer  as  his 
financial  exchequer  grows  larger.  I  merely  make  mention 
of  this  for  the  benefit  of  patres  familiar  who  have  marriage- 
able daughters. 

Speaking  of  marriages,  it  is  an  open  secret,  the  engage- 
ment between  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  and  Miss  Flood.  The  mar- 
riage will  take  place  in  California,  during  the  fall  months, 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  mansion  at  Menlo  Park,  I  pre- 
sume, and  for  the  adornment  and  furnishing  of  which  I  hear 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood  have  been  buying  no  end  of  elegant 
things.  Mr.  Theodore  Payne  is  to  marry  Miss  Pauline 
O'Brien,  and  Miss  Pauline  is  just  one  of  the  most  piquant 
and  charming  of  Irish  beauties.  They  will  marry  in  New 
York,  and  make  the  wedding  tour  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Payne 
and  family  are  at  the  Windsor ;  also  the  family  of  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Belden,  whose  daughter  Laura  is  to  marry  a  Mr.  Mayer, 
of  New  York  ;  the  wedding  is  to  be  followed  by  the  inevita- 
ble European  trip.  Don't  think  me  garrulous,  but  I  so  love 
to  chat  of  California  and  the  Californians,  the  beautiful  land 
where  I  was  born  and  my  babies  born,  and  to  which  I  do  so 
long  to  return  ;  and  to  which — when  my  husband  and  the 
other  California  fellows  have  cleaned  out  Wall  and  William, 
Broad  and  Nassau  Streets — I  hope  to  return,  bringing  back 
to  California  rich  spoils  from  this  land  of  the  barbarous 
Gaul.  Yours  truly,  BUSY-BODY. 


IN   THE   PARK    WITH  A  SOUBRETTE. 


For  several  days  past,  in  the  studios  of  the  painters,  they 

have  talked  of  nothing  but  the  joke  played  upon  X ,  a 

good  fellow,  and  one  of  themselves.     X had  had  two 

pictures  accepted  by  the  Salon,  and  he  was  so  happy  over 
this  good  fortune  that  he  thought  he  would  go  home  to  his 
native  village  and  spend  a  few  days.  It  so  happened  that 
when  he  arrived  a  troupe  of  players  were  there,  and  that  with 
them  there  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  lively  soubrette. 

To  see  her  was  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  X promptly 

did  both.     So  far,  nothing  extraordinary.     But  X did 

not  know  how  to  keep  his  secret,  and  one  day  he  unbosomed 
himself  to  a  dear  friend — one  who,  like  himself,  never  told 
anything  to  anybody. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "only  think  of  it  !     I'm  the 
happiest  man  alive." 
"  Glad  of  it." 

"  You  know  little  Clara,  the  soubrette  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  for  eight  days  past  I've  hardly  been  a  moment  away 
from  her;  and  last  night,  after  the  theatre,  she  went  with  me 
to  the  park.    The  weather  was  delicious.    The  moon  silvered 
the  leaves  of  the  great  trees ;  and  we  sat,  hand  in  hand,  by 
the  fountain — all  alone  with  ourselves." 
"  What  time  was  it  ? " 
"  Half-past  twelve." 
"But  at  that  hour  the  park  is  closed." 
"There  is  a  place  where    the  wall   is   in   ruins,  and  we 
jumped  over." 

"If  the  guard  had  seen  you  he  would  have  reported  you, 
for  it  is  against  the  rules  to  go  into  the  park  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  he  did  not  see  us." 

The  next  day  this  friend  went  to  his  club,  and  there  sug- 
gested that  there  was  opportunity  for  some  capital  sport 

with  X . 

"  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "when  he  comes  in,  that  the  guard  of 
the  park  saw  him  night  before  last  seated  by  the  fountain 
with  Mademoiselle  Clara,  the  soubrette,  and  that  he  has 
made  complaint  to  the  police." 

The  friend  thereupon  left,  and   shortly  after   X en- 
tered.    One  of  the  members  took  him  aside,  and  said  : 
"  They  saw  you." 
"Where?" 

"In  the  park  that  night." 
"Me?" 

"Do  not  attempt  to  deny  it.     You  were  there  with  Made- 
moiselle Clara,  the  soubrette.     You  have  still  time  to  go  to 
the  deputy-mayor,  and  get  him  to  keep  back  the  complaint." 
X ran,  but  when  he  got  to  the  office  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  explain  to  the  deputy. 

"  This  is  serious,"  said  that  official ;  "but  I  can  do  nothing. 
The  complaint  would  be  sent  to  the  mayor.  You  had  better 
see  him  without  delay." 

Before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  fresh  embarrass- 
ment and  more  prayers  for  mercy. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  mayor,  "  this  is  most  unfortunate  for 
you,  but  really  I  can  not  serve  you.  Doubtless  the  affair  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  police." 

Again,  all  nervous  and  more  explanation. 
"Well,"  said  the  chief  of  police,  "  I'm  willing  to  shut  my 
eyes,  but  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  it  yet.     If  you  can 
keep  the  guard  from  sending  an  official  complaint,  all  right. 
Try  and  fix  the  affair  with  him." 

X sees  the  guard : 

"Oh,  my  brave  fellow,  I  know  you'll   be  generous.     I've 
seen  the  mayor,  the  deputy,  and   the  chief  of  police,  and 
they  all  agree  to  shut  their  eyes  if  you  will  keep  quiet." 
"  What  ? "  said  the  guard,  understanding  nothing. 
"Here,  take  this;"  and  silence,"  handing  him  a  twenty- 
franc  piece. 

"Why  do  you  give  me  twenty  francs?" 

"You  know.     It  was  me — that  night — with  the  actress." 

"  You? — actress? — where?— when?" 

"  Don't  I  tell  you " 

And  then  poor  X ,  for  the  fourth  time,  went  over  his 

story. 

"So,"  said  the  guard;  "it  was  you  who  tramped  down 
those  flowers  and  broke  the  vases.  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  it,  and  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  police." 

"What!  "said  X ,  stupefied  ;  "you   did   not  know  it 

before  ? " 

"No.  Take  back  your  twenty  francs,  and  thank  you,  all 
the  same." 

Poor  X !     He  paid  for  the  flowers  and  the  vases,  and 

defrayed  the  costs.  It  was  put  in  the  papers,  too  ;  but,  as 
for  that,  he  didn't  care. 


No,  Algernon  Fitzbricabrac,  it  is  not  "the  thing"  to  wear 
It  was  the  talisman  that  took  us  I  a  white  flannel  suit  to  a  garden  party. 


A  gentleman  whose  income  is  derived  from  petty  thefts  is 
once  more  and  for  about  the  one  hundredth  time  brought 
before  the  police  magistrate. 

"Prisoner,"  says  the  magistrate,  in  the  customary  form, 
"  what  is  your  name  ? " 

"Oh,  come  now,"  says  the  prisoner,  indignantly,  "don't  be 
childish.  There  isn't  another  man  has  ever  been  in  this 
dock  that  you  have  known  as  well  as  yours  truly." 

One  day  they  happened  to  be  talking  before  Emile  Augier 
about  a  family  whose  means  had  been  materially  diminished, 
but  who  had  not  therefore  ceased  to  live  in  a  most  expensive 
manner. 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  one  of  the 
company.  "They  are  ruined,  and  yet  they  live  in  as  stylish 
a  manner  as  ever." 

"Oh,  that  is  simple  enough,"  said  Augier;  "  formerly  from 
time  to  time  they  paid  some  of  their  debts ;  now  they  pay 
none.     They  have  retrenched  their  creditors." 

The  little  James  has  been  left  at  home  with  a  bad  cold. 
When  his  mother  and  little  sister  return  in  the  evening,  says 
his  mother  :  * 

"Has  my  little  boy  been  good  or  naughty  to-day?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  being  good  or  naughty," 
says  James. 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you,"  says  his  sister;  "  when  you  only 
disobey  nursey  or  call  her  names  that  is  being  good,  but  if 
you  bite  or  scratch  her  that  is  being  naughty." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  appeared  among  the  many  lithographs 
with  which  the  windows  were  at  that  time  so  profusely  decked,  a  rarely 
beautiful  face,  set  off  by  the  quaint  coif  and  the  stately  ruff  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan age.     Beneath,  was  written  that  one  of  all  the  names  of  ro- 
mantic history  which  most  readily  evokes  the  sympathy  in  the  heart  and 
the  tear  in  the  eye — Amy  Robsart.     A  week  after,  Adelaide  Neilson 
stormed  the  town  with  "Juliet,"  with  "Julia,"  with  "Pauline,"  but 
never  with  the  gentle  "Amy."    She  came  and  went,  and  came  and  went 
again,  but  we  never  saw  more  of  the  sad-fated  little  heroine  of  Kcnil- 
wortk  than  looked  out  at  us  with  great  lithographed  eyes  from  under  a 
printed  coif.     What  an  utterly  irrational  creature  is  a  public  !    It  made 
up  its  mind  then  and  forever  that  ' '  Amy  Robsart "  was  the  star  part,  be- 
fore which  every  other  personation  of  Adelaide  Neilson's  paled  its  inef- 
fectual fire.    It  considered  itself  wronged  in  a  way.  as  each  engagement 
passed  and  still  no  "Amy  Robsart  "  drew  the  tears  from  willing  eyes. 
Not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  I  heard  a  bevy  of  girls  consulting  the 
propriety  of  inditing  a  batch  of  letters  to  the  magnificent  Adelaide,  en- 
treating her  to  play  "  Amy  Robsart,"  just  once.     And  here,  at  last,  is 
the  longed-for  name  on  the  bills  ;  and  all  this  wave  of  excitement  has 
been  stirred  simply  by  the  memory  of  a  very  pretty  picture.     Truly, 
these  enthusiastic  people  must  feel  like  the  king  who  has  come  into  his 
own  again,  after  such  long  waiting.    And  what  have  they  been  doing  at 
the  Baldwin  meanwhile,  but  making  the  tour  of  the  world  in  eighty 
days.     And  "  Phileas  Fogg  "  himself  did  not  try  to  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  quicker  time  than  did  the  scene-shifters  and  the  act- 
ors who  have  been  taking  part  in  this  stale  spectacle.     I  am  not  sure 
but  that  Mr.  Maguirei  gave  the  public  quite  as  good  as  they  deserved, 
but  such  a  limited  amount  of  good  scenery  never  put  in  an  appearance 
before  at  the  Baldwin.     However,  as  every  one  who  had  a  lot  of  money 
was  at  Monterey,  and  everyone  who  had  a  little  was  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
every  one  who  had  none  at  all  was  obliged  to  stop  at  home  anyhow, 
there  were  but  a  few  up-country  stragglers  to  witness  this  feeblest  of 
spectacular  efforts.      As  for  our  old  friend  "  Phileas  Fogg" — who  is  a 
dear  old  fellow,  in  his  precise,  rigid  way — he  was  there,  as  cool  and 
imperturbable  as   ever,  but   as   thoroughly   un  -  English   as   possible. 
Strange,  is   it   not,  this   subtile  distinction  between  English-speaking 
races,  which  the  actor  can  not  catch  ?    Who  ever  saw  an  Englishman 
try  to  play  an  American  part  in  a  distinctively  American  way  without 
making  himself  ridiculous?    Who  ever  saw  an  American   trying  the 
same  feat  with  an  English  part  without   making  himself  equally  ab- 
surd?   An  Irishman  does   better  than   either,  for  the   race  is  imita- 
tive.     Any   one    of   the   three    may    burlesque    the    others,    but  he 
never  quite  succeeds  in  catching  the  spirit  of  naturalness.     It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  actors  do  not  succeed  when  even   the  book-makers 
hive  such    a  time    of   it.     Who    ever   found    a    real    American    in 
an  English  book?    Have  you  read  Ouida's  Moths f    Doubtless;  for 
sincejulian  Hawthorne  wrote  his  anathema  forbidding  all  decent  and 
cleanly  people  to  look  into  its  pages,  the  editions  have  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, and  it  has  even  been  issued  in  cheap  form.    It  is  a  nasty  book; 
but  underneath  all  the  surfeiting,  gilding,  and  luxury  with  which  Ouida 
loves  to  pile  her  pages,  much  of  it  is  painfully  true.     It  is  in  an  odd, 
contorted  way,  therefore,  that  "  Fuschia  Leach,"  the  American  girl,  ap- 
pears upon  its  pages.     She  is  as  badly  out  of  drawing  as  a  beginner's 
first  effort     She  is  grotesquely  unnatural.     Such  a  person  could  not  be 
found,  even  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the  backwoods.     It  seems  impos- 
sible that  a  woman  of  Ouida's  genius  could  have  created  a  character  so 
thoroughly  out  of  the  bounds   of  rational   consideration.  .  Yet  Ouida 
does  not  stand  alone.     For  that  matter,  the  over-done  American  is  as 
familiar  a  figure  in  books  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond  as  the  over-done 
Englishman  on  our  shore.     It  is  only  Henry  James  Jr. ,  among  all  the 
new  crop   of    successful   up-springing   American   authors,   who   quite 
catches  the  essence  of  a  people's  individuality.     For  where,  in  books, 
will  you  find  two  Englishmen  so  typical  as  "  Lord  Lambeth"  and  his 
friend  in  the  International  Episode,   or  two  so  representative  of    the 
comparatively   new  American   class   of  well-bred,  well-read,    traveled 
young  men  as  "  Gordon  Wright  "  and  "  Bernard  Longueville,"  in  Con- 
fidence f    When  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  such  characters  from  books 
and  count  them  on  the  fingers,  one  reflects  that  it  is  wonderful  that  there 
are  so  many  character  hits  on   the  stage  ;   and  a  success,  even  with 
broadest  effects,  really  deserves  warm  appreciation.     Yet  the  players 
are  fond  of  protean  parts.     Madame  Favart,  for  example,  was  doubt- 
less written  for  some  pretty  French  singer,  who  delighted  to  revel  in  a 
change  of  toilets,  and  to  fancy  herself  reveling  in  a  change  of  parts. 
For  the  frisky  "  Madame  Favart "  is  by  turns  a  street-singer,  a  waiter- 
girl,  a  house-maid,  agrande  dame,  an  old  woman,  a  Tyrolean  peddler- 
boy,  and,  lastly,  the  actress  herself  in  propria  persona,  but  in  a  vivan- 
diere  costume.  Madame  Favart  is  a  melodious,  pretty  little  opera,  with 
dozens  of  reminiscent  jingles  in  its  tunes.     They  carry  one  back  to  Blue 
•     Beard  and  La  Grande  Duchesse,  and  their  musical  kin;  and  the  very 
familiarity     of    them,   coming    after    quite   another  class   of    music, 
shows    how    gradually,    but    how    surely,    the    line    of    this    bouffe 
opera    music    has    been     crossed    by    the    later    composers.      The 
story   of  Madame  Favart,  but  for   the  historical  associations  which 
the  name  of  the  great  Marechal   Saxe   evokes,   is  as  light  and  thin 
as  Lotta's  Little  Detective.     The  prima  donna  has  essentially  an  acting 
part.      So  has  every  one  for  the  matter  of  that ;  for  there  is  not  half 
enough  music  for  the  amount  of  chatter.      In  some  cases  this  is  fortu- 
nate.    What  a  dreadful  thing  it   would  be,  for  example,  if  Mr.   Pope 
Cooke,  the  tenor  by  courtesy,   should  be  enforced  to  sing  his  music  ! 
\  le  was  obliged  to  give  us  a  note  or  two  in  concerted  passages,  and  the 
rfect  thereof  was  consternation  dire.     It  sounded  very  like  the  cry  of  a 


suffocating  man  in  the  twentv-seven-hundred-foot  level  calling  for  help. 
Even  in  dialogue  his  voice  had  the  same  appalling  effect.     This  gentle- 
man  may  be  an   admirable  actor,   though  he   does    not   show  it    in 
Madame  Favart,  but  as  a  tenor  he  is  something  indescribably  awful. 
One  could  dispense  with  Mr.    Jennings's  music  also  without  a  case  of 
positive  heartbreak,  but  he  is  really  quite  all  that  could  be  desired  as  the 
senile  marquis,  so  far  as  acting  and  looking  the  part  lies,  and  if  a  man 
sing  with  expression  he  can  be  pardoned,  though  his  voice  be  actually 
bad.     Witness  Max  Freeman.      Who  can  help  admiring  the  dash  and 
boldness  with  which  he  plunges  into  the  most  difficult  passages  with  a 
voice  whose  quality  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  determine.     Whatever 
it  be,  it  is  always  in  time  and  tune,  and  its  musical  shortcomings  are 
fully  ofFset.     His  "  Charles  Favart "  is  quite  the  most  artistic  piece  of 
acting  with  which  he  has   presented  the  public  for  some  time,  and  a 
spirited  companion   piece   to  Emelie   Melville's  sprightly   "Madame 
Favart."     What  the  opera  would  be  without  these  two  it  is  hard  to  say. 
for  Casselli's  light  is  allowed  to  flicker  but  feebly  as  the  innkeeper,  and 
Mr  Florence  "J.  McCarthy"  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  and 
overwhelming  embarrassment  by  his  change  of  costume  and  character. 
As  for  Miss  Grade  Plaisted,  she  is  one  of  whom  you  will  hear  people 
murmur  from  all  parts  of  the  house,   "What  a  cunning  little  creature 
she  is  !  "     She  fills  her  little  niche  very  nicely,  but  really  does  not  do 
herself  justice  in  the  matter  of  appearance.      She  is  like  a  little  doll  in 
her  court  costume,  but  the  powdered  hair  of  the  last  century  is  one  of 
the  most  trying  of  effects  ;  and,  while  it  has  a  certain  stately  beauty  of  its 
own  as  combined  with  rouge,  patches,  brilliants,  and  satins,  it  does  not 
harmonize  at  all  with  calico.    Blue  and  white  calico  is  perhaps  the  neat- 
est and  most  suitable  array  in  which  a  dairymaid  can  present  herself, 
but  Miss  Grade  Plaisted's  blue  and  white  calico  was  not  only  not  pretty 
and  not  becoming,  but  quite  unsuitable  to  the  picturesque  time  of  the 
story  of  Madame  Favart.     Also,  a  powdered  head  was  a  singularly 
inappropriate  accompaniment  to  a  servant  maid's  disguise.     We  live  in 
critical  times,  and  an  audience  is  easily  affected  by  little  things,  therefore 
it  behooves  an  actress  who  can  look  so  well  as  the  little  Plaisted  did  in 
"  Fiametta,"  to  study  her  costumes  a  trifle.     Why  else  is  it  that  one 
takes  comfort  in  the  pretty  chorus  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  than  that 
they  look  so  well  among  the  handsome  mountings  which  one  always 
finds  there  nowadays,  and  the  management  makes  them  to  look  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  stage  appointments?    As  for  Emelie  Melville,  the 
bright,  particular  star  of  the  entertainment,  her  voice  was  as  fresh  and 
clear  as  a  lark's  on  Monday  night,  and  she  sparkled  with  gayety.     A 
change  of  parts  must  be  refreshing  after  a  long  run.     Fancy  how  soon 
an  audience  grows  tired  of  these  little  operas,  and  think  how  wearisome 
the  round  must  be  to  the  players  themselves.     It  is  not  strange  that 
there  is  a  rebound  of  spirits  on  the  first  night  of  a  change.     Perhaps 
'  *  Madame  Favart's  "  tireless  mirth— which  certainly  must  be  exhausting 
to  the  actress  herself — becomes  a  trifle  heavy  after  an  hour  or  two.  Every 
one  likes  to  see  Emelie  Melville  in  a  part  which  has  light  and  shade,  for  ex- 
pression is  her  chief  charm  ;  and  in  Boccaccio,  if  her  lighter  scenes  were 
arch  and  bright,  they  were  all  the  more  so  for  the  delightful  earnestness 
with  which  she  made  love  to  the  little  "Fiametta."     She  has  some 
pretty  music,  especially  the  Tyrolean  song,  although  Miss  Emelie  Mel 
ville  has  not  caught  ibejodcl  which  Mark  Twain  grew  so  weary  of.     In 
short,  Madame  Favart  is  a  light,  bright,  well-mounted  opera,  in  which 
Max  Freeman  is  delightful,  Emelie  Melville  charming,  and  Jennings 
artistic.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Florence  J.  McCarthy  should  be  put 
nto  the  back  row  of  the  chorus  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  some  one  with 
a  voice  taken  from  the  chorus  to  replace  Mr.  Pope  Cooke.    But  if  there 
be  spots  on  the  face  of  the  pale  moon,  why  should  one  expect  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  cast  in  Madame  Favart  f 


THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 


Betsy  B. 


The  author  of  the  Recollections  of  a  Menagerie  Man  tells  the  follow- 
ing :  I  saw  little  Betsy  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler  one  day,  and  she  was  a 
funny  sight.  We  were  showing  late  in  the  fall  in  Indiana,  in  very  se- 
vere weather.  Some  monkeys  and  birds  and  snakes  had  already  frozen, 
and  Betsy  showed  that  she  was  suffering  greatly  from  the  cold.  Long 
John  went  to  Manager  Older  and  said  to  him  :  ' '  You'd  better  get  some 
whisky  for  Betsy,  or  she'll  freeze. "  ' '  How  much  ?  "  "  Her  ears  are  be- 
ginning to  freeze  ;  get  three  buckets."  Well,  they  knew  that  two  were 
for  Betsy  and  one  for  Long  John ;  but  when  it  came  to  elephants,  he 
was  boss,  and  the  whisky  was  got  as  he  ordered.  Only  you  should  have 
seen  the  tavern-keeper's  eyes  stand  out  when  they  ordered  three  buckets 
of  whisky  for  two  drinks.  Betsy  drank  all  they  gave  her,  and  got  stav- 
ing drunk.  She'd  stagger,  and  roll  over,  and  pick  herself  up,  and  pick 
Long  John  up  and  toss  him  on  her  back,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  and  he'd 
laugh,  and  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  them  which  was  the  drunker. 
Elephants  are  very  fond  of  whisky,  or  any  kind  of  liquor,  especially  if 
it  has  lots  of  red  pepper  in  it ;  and  they  are  not  only  fond  of  getting 
drunk  themselves,  but  are  very  considerate  with  drunken  men.  I  never 
yet  knew  of  an  elephant  hurting  a  drunken  man.  That  Long  John,  when 
he  was  staggering  drunk,  would  go  right  up  to  Sultan  or  Canada,  when 
nobody  else  dared  go  near  them,  and  would  fool  around  them,  and 
swing  on  their  tusks,  and  toss  their  trunks  about,  and  go  to  sleep  right 
down  by  their  feet,  and  they  would  not  only  not  do  him  any  harm,  but 
wouldn't  let  anybody  else  go  near  him  until  he  chose  to  wake  up.  And 
any  real  drunken  man  can  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  with  an  ele- 
phant. 

Moliere  was  playing  the  part  of  "  Sancho,"  in  Don  Quixote,  and  was 
waiting  at  the  wing,  mounted  on  an  ass,  for  the  time  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  stage ;  when  the  animal,  stubborn  as  all  its  kind  is,  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  make  its  appearance,  and  took  it  into  its  head  to  ad- 
vance without  having  received  the  proper  signal.  Moliere  tried  to  hold 
it  back,  but  in  vain.  The  beast  grew  more  and  more  obstinate.  In 
spite  of  blows,  bridle,  and  calls,  it  pushed  ahead,  drawing  everything 
with  it.  The  audience  soon  caught  sight  of  the  author  of  the  Misan- 
thrope struggling  against  the  cursed  ass  and  calling  out  for  help.  Fi- 
nally overcome,  he  is  obliged,  a  willing  Absalom,  to  remain  hanging  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  he  had  grasped  to  belter  resist ;  and  the  ass, 
satisfied  with  his  triumph,  presented  himself  on  the  stage,  expressing 
his  happiness  by  his  own  peculiar  quality  of  voice. 


Sims  Reeves,  the  "  greatest  English  tenor  of  modern  times,"  as  he  is 
called,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  stage.  The  musical  public  are  invited 
to  speed  the  parting  guest,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  welcome  the  coming 
one,  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves,  his  son.  The  latter  made  his  debut  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  last  week.  The  young  man  bears  the  burden 
of  a  great  name,  and  it  is  said  that  he  resembles  his  father  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  with  a  voice  like  that  of  his  progenitor 
heard  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  ear-trumpet.  The  papers  gush  vio- 
lently about  the  future  of  the  young  man. 


Down  in  the  Sty. 

'  P'ggity.  wiggity,  turn  up  your  eye ; 
Where  is  your  sweet  little  baby?" 

'  My  pigling  is  now  fast  asleep  in  the  mud, 
There,  where  the  oxen  stand  chewing  their  cud. 
Look  !    See  how  gently  she's  sleeping  ! 
While  watch  beside  her  I'm  keeping — 
Was  ever  a  sweeter  pig  in  a  sty? 
Touch  her,  and  tickle  her ;  look  in  her  eye, 
And  she  will  wink  at  you — maybe. 


An  Invitation  Snubbed. 

'  Come  while  the  dew  on  the  meadow  glitters, 

Come  where  the  starlight  smiles  on  the  lake." 
'  Not  much,"  she  said,  "for  I  don't  like  bitters; 
And  the  dew  and  miasma  compel  me  to  take 
Quinine  and  whisky,  dog-fennel  tea, 

Whisky  and  quassia,  quantum  suf, 
Dogwood  and  whisky,  whisky  free, 
Quinine  straight,  and  all  such  stuff." 


Owe,  the  Fliz  I 

Oh,  the  flies  !   the  horrible  flies  1 
Buzzing  around  like  election  lies ; 
Dodging  about  like  a  maniac's  dream, 
Over  the  butter  and  into  the  cream  ; 
Holding  conventions  all  over  the  bread, 
Biting  your  ears  and  tickling  your  head. 
Crawling, 

Buzzing, 

Too  busy  to  die — 
Dog-gone  the  nasty,  pestiferous  fly. 


Decidedly  the  Wrong  Thomas. 

A  man  he  owned  a  terrier  dorg — 

A  bob-tailed  ornery  cuss, 
And  that  there  dorg  got  that  there  man 

Into  many  an  ugly  muss  ; 
For  the  man  he  was  on  his  muscle, 

And  the  dog  was  on  the  bite ; 
So  to  kick  that  dog-goned  animile 

Was  sure  to  raise  a  fight. 

A  woman  she  owned  a  Thomas  cat 

That  fit  at  fifteen  pound  ; 
And  other  cats  got  up  and  slid 

When  that  there  cat  was  round. 
The  man  and  his  dorg  came  along  one  day 

Where  the  woman  she  did  dwell, 
And  the  purp  he  growled  ferociously, 

Then  went  for  that  cat  pell-mell. 

He  tried  to  chaw  the  neck  of  the  cat, 

But  the  cat  he  wouldn't  be  chawed, 
But  lit  on  the  back  of  that  there  dorg, 

And  bit,  and  skeratched,  and  clawed  ! 
Oh,  the  hair  it  flew,  and  the  purp  he  yowled  ! 

As  the  claws  went  into  his  hide  ; 
And  chunks  of  flesh  were  peeled  from  his  side. 

Till  he  flummuxed  and  kicked  and  died. 

Then  the  man  he  ripped  and  roared  and  swore, 

As  he  gathered  a  big  brick-bat, 
That  he  would  be  blamed  essentially 

If  he  didn't  kill  that  cat  ! 
But  the  old  woman  'flowed  she'd  be  blest  if  he  did, 

And  snatched  up  an  old  shot-gun, 
Which  she  fired,  and  peppered  his  diaphragm 

With  bird-shot  number  one. 

They  toted  him  home  on  a  window  blind, 

And  the  doctor  sewed  him  up  ; 
But  he  was  never  known  to  fight  again, 

Or  own  another  pup. 
Folks  may  turn  up  their  noses  at  this  here  rhyme, 

I  don't  care  a  fig  for  that ; 
All  I  want  to  show  is,  that  fighting  dogs 

May  tackle  the  wrong  Tom  cat. 


An  Iceberg-  in  August. 

1  What  shall  I  give  you,  my  love,  my  own?" 

Said  the  enraptured  youth  to  his  lady  fayre  ; 
1  Bangles  and  bracelets  for  your  white  arms, 
Or  jewels  to  twine  in  your  golden  hair? 
A  shawl  from  the  looms  of  the  fervid  East, 
Or  satins  or  silks  from  those  of  France? 
What  shall  I  give  you,  my  love,  my  own?" 
And  he  turned  upon  her  his  tenderest  glance. 

And  the  maiden's  eyes  they  brightly  shone, 

With  the  light  of  joy  and  of  love  and  truth, 
And  her  breath  came  quick  as  her  ear  drank  in 

The  honeyed  words  of  this  ardent  youth  ; 
Round  her  slender  waist  he  had  placed  an  arm, 
As  he  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  sunny  head. 
•  What  shall  I  give  you?"  repeated  he. 
"  Not  quite  so  much  taffy,"  she  archly  said. 


Love  in  Chicago. 

I  saw  them  last  night  leaning  over  the  gate- 
Striped  pants  and  banged  hair  side  by  side. 

You  might  know  by  the  little  round  cap  on  his  pate 
That  he  would  a  bicycle  ride; 

And  you  might  have  known,  too,  by  the  gum  in  her  cheek, 
And  her  flyaway  hat,  and  the  red 

Little  head  underneath,  that  her  mind  she  could  speak 
In  case  there  was  aught  to  be  said. 

Well,  there  she  still  stood,  with  her  mouth  full  of  gum. 

And  a  yummy-yum  look  in  her  eyes — 
With  a  tongue  that  went  on  like  a  planing-mill's  hum, 

Or  a  phonograph  in  for  a  prize.  , 

But  I  thought,  as  I  heard  them  exchanging  their  vows, 

And  indulging  in  Love's  happy  dream, 
I  would  sooner  hire  out  to  keep  flies  off  the  cows 

Than  provide  that  young  girl  with  ice  cream. 


The  Improved  "  De  Profundis." 

Out  of  the  wet,  my  child,  come  in  out  of  the  wet. 
Thy  young,  thy  tender  infantile  hoof  was  never  made 
To  wander,  like  the  hapless,  moist  and  sluggish  snail, 
Among  the  dark  and  dismal  damps  of  earth's  cold  caves, 
* 

Where,  oh,  where  is  that 
Infinitesimal  superabundance  of  things  unyanked? 
Why  art  thou  he— why  is  he  she — why,  oh,  why— 
And  wherefore  is  the  balm  of  this  balm-balmy  yawp? 
Why  reaches  the  soul  after  the  reachable-unreachable — 
They  hanker  after  the  blue-green  and  green-brown 
In  this  famous-infamous  bubble 
Among  the  masticated-unmasticated 
Atoms  of  self-translucent  diaphragm?    Why,  oh,  why? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Acute,  painful,  torturing  Rheumatism  is  caused  by 
inactive  kidneys  and  attendant  organs.  Hop  Bitters 
will  remove  the  cause  and  lastingly  cure  the  disease. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  supplies  matter 
for  bone  and  blood,  rendering  it  highly  beneficial 
for  feeble  children. 


The  only  manufacturing  opticians  in  the  city  are 
Berteling  &  Watry,  427  Kearny  Street. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  850  Market 
Street,  comer  of  Stockton  (over  drug  store),  San 
Francisco.     Office  hours,  from  9  A.  m,  to  5  p.  m. 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


TUTR.    GEORGE   J.    GEE, 

ORGANIST   TRINITY    CHURCH, 

Resumes  Lessons  on 

PIANO       AND       ORGAN 

Monday  next,  July  12th. 

Office,  No.  23  Dupont  St.  (Chickering  Piano  Wareroom). 
Residence,  No.  918  Bush  St. 


TRINITY 
CHURCH       OHOIR. 

The  Volunteer  Chorus  of  above  Choir  are  requested  to 
meet  for  rehearsal  in  school-room  adjoining  church,  on  this 
evening,  July  10th,  at  7.30  sharp.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
possessing  good  voices,  wishing  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  sacred  music — Episcopal  Services  in  particular— are  in- 
vited to  join  this  choir.  Apply  at  church,  entrance  on  Post 
St.,  Saturdays,  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  or  31  Du- 
pont St. 


JVIE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

■Thomas  Maguirb Manager, 

R.  M.  Ebehle Stags  Manager. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  OF 

MISS    NEILSON 

FOR  ONE  WEEK  ONLY. 

This  (Saturday)  evening,  July  10,  matinee  to-day  at  two 
o'clock,  the  Great  Historical  .Hay, 

AMY     ROBSART, 

As  originally  played  by  her  for  no  consecutive  nights  at 

ihe  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  'o  over 

3,000   pe  sons   nightly. 

MISS  NEILSON as  Amy  Robsart, 

Mr.  Edward  Compton as  Leicester. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morrison as  Varney. 

In  a  Most  Powerful  Cast. 

Sunday  evening,  July  ir,  by  special  request, 

A  WOMAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor  and  Manager. 


PRONOUNCED   SUCCESS 

OF  THE  NEW  OPERA. 


This   evening  and  every  evening  (except  Sunday),  first  time 

in  English  in  America,  Offenbach's  Latest 

and   Best   Opera  Comique, 

MADAME    FAVART! 

Now  approaching  its  500th  performance  In  London. 

The  Opera  will  be  presented  here  with  all  the  original, 
correct,  and  magnificent  costumes,  scenery,  and  effects,  the 
original  orchestral  arrangement,  and  with 

EMELIE   MELVILLE 

In  the  Title  Role,  supported  by  a  large  cempany  of 

COMEDIANS    AND    LYRIC    ARTISTS. 


GRAND  MATINEE  SATURDAY  AT  2  P.  M. 


Theatre  parties  may  secure  seats  at  the  Box  Office,  or  by 
Telegraph  or  Telephone,  paying  for  the  same  upon  arrival 
at  the  Theatre. 


SELLING   OUT 

AT  COST 


Edward  T,  Martin 

Begs  to  give  notice  that  during  the 

next  thirty  days  he  will  sell 

off  his  stock  of  fine 

STATIONERY,  ARCHERY,  AND 
RUSSIA-LEATHER  GOODS, 

AT  COST  PRICE,  in  order  to  close 
ont  his  business. 


No.  5  Montgomery  Street. 


Apollinaris 

-*-    NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER. 

"Purity,  freshness,  persistent  effervescence,  and   agreeable  flavor,  alone   or  mixed 
with  wine  or  spirits." — Practitioner. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

The  British  Medical  Journal. 

Regularly  Supplied  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


ANNUAL  SALE,  EIGHT  MILLION  BOTTLES  AND  JUGS. 

To  secure  genuineness,  see  that  each  Bottle  or  Jug  bears  the  Yellow  Label. 
FOR     SALE     BY 

RUHL     BROTHERS, 

533  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

'-'  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  instructs  in  French  and 
Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving  months  of  study. 
Classes  or  private  lessons.     Apply  from  3  to  6  p.  M. 


SACKETT 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


FOR   BOYS 


Offers  the  best  C  assical  and  English  Training.  The  home 
equipment  is  unequaled.  Preparatory  Course  for  lads  is 
in-iUi.-  prominent.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  12th. 
For  Catalogue  containing  full  courses  of  study,  etc.,  address 
or  call  on  the  Principal,         D.   P.  SACKETT,  A,   M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At   Oakland. 


The  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  will   begin    July  10th, 
880.  REV.  DAVID  McCLUKE,  Ph.  D. 


MME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 
FRENCH,  GERMAN  &  ENGLISH 

INSTITUTE 

rpOR    YOUNG  LADIES  AND    KIN- 

•*  dergarten  for  children,  922  POST  ST.,  between  Hyde 
and  Larkin.  Next  term  will  commence  Tuesday,  July  20. 
Number  of  boarding  pupils  limited. 

MME.  E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


D 


IVIDEND  NOTICE.— FRANCO- 

AMERICAN  SAVINGS  BANK,  428  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rat-;  of  five  and  three-quarters 
(5/i)  Per  cent-  Per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  Federal  tax, 
payable  on  and  after  July  15,  1880. 

LUCIEN  BRAND,  Secretary. 


T^IVIDfND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

~^~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  2,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  17,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  July  12, 1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York,  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,    Room    No.    29   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


J.  O.   ELDR1DCE,  AUCTIONEER,  WENDELL  EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


SALEM.  Oregon,  July  T,  1880. 
MARK  SHELDON,  130  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 
DAVIS  VERTICAL  FEED  SEWING 
MACHINE  awarded  First  Premium 
at  Oregon  State  Fair  for  1880. 

NAYLOR. 


TARER,  BARKER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS     AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TT)IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — THE    CALI- 

■'-'  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
N.  W.  cor.  Eddy  and  Powell  Streets  —The  Board  of  Di 
rectors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  depositors  at  the  rate  of 
six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term,  and  live  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  from  Federal  tax,  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  payable  on  and. 
af  er  July  15,  1880. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL    Secretary. 


PjIVDEND      NOTICE.— THE      GER- 

■LS  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half  year  ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  dividend 
on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  15th  day  of  July,  1880.  By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1880. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

J-^/  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb. — For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30, 1880, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent. 
per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  five  (5)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  paya- 
ble on  and  after  Wednesday,  July  14,  1880. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


STORAGE. 

PURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

"*■  Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms 
moderate.     Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

I.  H.  MOTT  &  CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  64)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  JulVi 
1880,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold 
on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  August,  1880,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

/  E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

~^~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  23)  of  fifty  (50)  cent1;  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  Aueust,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent a«essment.  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO    CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  387  P.ne  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEWINC  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  modern  improvements  that 

are  of  proved   value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


NOOK   FARM. 


H^HIS     PLEASANT      COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  statioD.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.  B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

J.  IHiddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

LJURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them).  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  35 
cenis  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  lor  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLES  ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port 
Wines,  Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne, 
Apple  Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329 
MONTGOMERY  and  511   CALIFORNIA  STS.,  S.  F. 


w 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

-ti       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

No.   325  Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


Finest  assortment  of  FANCY  and 
STAPLE  STATIONERY,  latest  tints; 
all  the  LATEST  and  STANDARD 
BOOKS. 

107   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


ANOTHER  FRONTIER  EXPERIENCE. 


When  I  was  on  the  plains,  we  of  Phil  Sheridan  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  so-called  scouts  and  professional  Indian 
hunters — in  fact,  more  than  we  desired;  as,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  William  Hickok — better  known  as  Wild  Bill, 
and  since  killed  at  Deadwood — they  were  a  very  frowsy  lot. 
But  Wild  Bill,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  was  a  redeeming 
and  ornamental  member  to  the  profession,  and  a  better  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  scout  and  plainsman  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find.  What  his  actual  service  as  an  Indian  scout  had 
been  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  certainly  a  dangerous  char- 
acter. 

During  the  buffalo  season  we  often  received  visits  from 
hunting  excursionists;  and,  although  the  country  was  then 
fairly  alive  with  buffalo,  these  hunting  parties  rarely  killed 
anything,  as  the  Indians  were  always  unpleasantly  plentiful 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  consequently  unsafe  to  venture 
far  from  the  town  or  stations.  I  have,  however,  a  vivid 
reminiscence  of  one  hunt,  which  w-as  at  least  a  partial 
success,  and  for  originality  upon  the  part  of  the  enter- 
prising sportsman  who  planned  it  is  not  often  equaled. 
This  gentleman  had  come  up  from  St.  Louis  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shooting  a  buffalo,  and  was  saturated  with  new 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  One  of  these  was  that  buffalo  could 
be  "  nagged,"  or  decoyed,  as  it  is  possible  to  decoy  antelope. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  brought  out  with  him  a  new,  hand- 
some "  Mackinac  "  blanket  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
regarded  by  its  owner  as  a  perfectly  irresistible  attraction 
for  any  stray  buffalo  who  otherwise  might  be  difficult  of 
approach.  Luck,  however,  seemed  to  be  against  the  gentle- 
man, as  for  several  days  there  had  not  been  a  herd  near 

town,  and  Mr.  S was  in  despair;  his  leave  of  absence 

being  limited.  In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  "Whacker 
Jim,"  a  professional  hunter,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
an  expedition.  Jim  listened  to  the  project  very  gravely,  said 
he  "  allowed  it  war  a  good  ideer,"  and  thought  he  had  seen 
an  old  "  bachelor  bull "  along  the  creek  some  two  miles  down 
near  "  The  Buttes,"  and  if  he  could  get  any  of  the  boys  to  go 
along  as  a  guard,  he  would,  for  a  consideration,  act  as  guide. 

S closed  with  the  proposition  at  once,  and  shortly  had  a 

dozen  volunteers  all  eager  to  see  how  the  invention  would 
work. 

The  next  morning  we  all  cantered  out  of  town,  the  most 
boisterous  hunting  party  Sheridan  had  ever  seen.  "The 
Buttes,"  at  the  base  of  which  we  expected  to  find  the  old 
bull,  was  a  series  of  tall  column's  of  basaltic  rock,  of  very  pe- 
culiar appearance,  and  the  only  rock  of  that  character  within 
many  miles.  It  was  also  a  favorite  Indian  camp-ground, 
as  the  ashes  of  many  camp-fires  attested.  We  therefore  ap- 
proached the  place  very  cautiously,  ready  for  an  attack  at 
any  moment.  Luckily,  however,  the  coast  was  clear,  and, 
after  a  short  search,  we  caught  sight  of  the  old  buffalo, 
standing  in  a  shallow  creek  about  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  to  windward  of  us.  We  had  all  Seen  plenty  of  buffalo, 
but  this  fellow  was  certainly  the  tallest  and  scraggiest  speci- 
men of  the  number,  his  head  and  horns  being  of  unusual 
size,  and  his  beard  most  patriarchal,  but  the  rest  of  his  anat- 
omy was  in  an  exceedingly  dilapidated  and  shabby  condition. 
S carefully  surveyed  him  with  his  field-glass  for  some  min- 
utes, and  I  think  would  have  been  very  glad  to  let  him  alone, 
and  not  try  the  experiment  upon  him,  for  a  buffalo  bull  is  at 
all  times  a  rough-looking  customer,  and  this  old  chap  was 
evidently  in  a  bad  temper,  as  he  was  grunting  and  pawing 
the  dirt  very  much  in  the  style  of  his  domesticated  cousin. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  back  out,  and  S nervously  unstrapped 

his  blanket,  put  a  few  fresh  cartridges  in  his  Winchester,  and 
then  crawled  cautiously  down  a  dry  arroyo  toward  his  in- 
tended victim.  Lip  to  this  time  the  bull  had  not  appre- 
hended danger,  as,  being  to  the  windward  of  us,  he  could  not 
scent  us,  and  our  approach  had  been  made  very  gentle  ;  but 
a  very  audible  giggle  from  one  of  our  part)-  evidently  at- 
tracted his  attention,  as  he  wheeled  quickly  round,  stood 
listening  a  moment,  and  evidently  was  about  to  make  off. 

At  this  critical  moment  S ,  who,  under  cover  of  the  gulch, 

had  approached  within  about  eighty  yards  of  him,  raised  the 
scarlet  "  Mackinac !|  upon  the  end  of  his  rifle,  and  gave  it  a 
gentle  wave  to  attract  the  animal's  attention. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  state  that  buffalo  will  usu- 
ally decoy  to  a  red  blanket,  but  in  this  particular  instance  the 
effect  was  something  startling.  He  bellowed  harshly,  pawed 
the  dust  over  his  back,  and  generally  expressed  his  decided 
disapproval  of  the  apparition,  but  did  not  come  any  nearer. 
S then  lowered  the  blanket  out  of  sight;  and,  as  it  dis- 
appeared, the*old  bull  slowly  approached  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  it,  stopping  every  few  feet  to  paw  the  dirt  and  put 
himself  in  fighting  trim.  "Whacker  Jim,"  who  had  been 
lying  near  me  behind  a  huge  rock,  said  :  "  Boys,  next  time 
that  thar  fool  raises  his  blanket  the  bull'll  charge,  sure.1'  And 
as  he  spoke  he  stepped  back  to  "his  horse,  tightened  the 
"cinch"  quickly,  and  swung  himself  into  his  high-peaked 
Mexican  saddle.  As  he  did  so,  the  bull  crossed  the  bed  of 
the  creek  and  scrambled  up  the  bank,  hardly  fifty  yards  from 
the  ambushed  Nimrod. 

As  he  came  into  view  S ,  with  more  courage  than  we 

had  given  him  credit  for,  fired  three  shots  in  quick  succes- 
sion, but  as  in  his  ignorance  he  aimed  at  the  bull's  head, 
which,  being  protected  by  a  mass  of  matted  hair  and  dirt, 
was  bullet-proof,  he  might  as  well  have  fired  in  the  air.  This 
warm  reception  staggered  the  big  brute,  but,  instantly  recov- 
ering himself,  he  charged  like  a  catapult.     S ,  losing  all 

self-control,  dropped  his  fifty-dollar  rifle,  and,  leaving  both  it 
and  the  red  blanket  to  the  mercy  of  the  furious  old  bull,  took 
to  his  heels  up  the  gulch. 

"Whacker  Jim,"  ejaculating,  "Thar,  now,  I  told  yer  so," 
gave  his  mustang  a  vicious  prod  with  his  big-roweled  Mexican 
spurs,  and  went  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  buttes  with  a 
rush  ;  the  rest  of  us,  following  close  at  his  heels,  reached 
the  scene  of  action  just  in  time  to  see  the  shabby  old  buffalo 

industriously  demolishing  the  gorgeous  blanket,  while  S , 

bare-headed  and  badly  scared,  scrambled  out  of  danger. 
The  courage  of  the  game  old  bull  should  have  entitled  him 
to  his  life,  but  mercy  is  not  one  of  a  buffalo  hunter's  charac- 
teristics, and,  as  a  consequence,  S Doints  with  pride  to 

the  enormous  head  which  adorns  his  St.  Louis  office,  and 
romances  about  his  buffalo  hunt,  of  which  this  narrative  is 
the  truthful  relation.  S.  H.  B, 

S\N  Francisco,  June,  18S0. 


THE    GARDEN    OF    CYMODOCE. 


O  flower  of  all  wind-flowers  and  sea-nowers, 

Made  lovelier  by  love  of  the  sea 
Than  thy  golden  own  field-flowers  or  tree-flowers, 

Like  foam  of   the  sea-facing  tree  ! 
No  foot  but  the  sea-mew's  there  settles 

On  the  spikes  of  thine  anthers  like  horns, 
With  snow-colored  spray  for  thy  petals, 

Black  rocks  for  thy  thorns. 

Was  it  here,  in  the  waste  of  his  waters, 

That  the  lordly  North  Wind,  when  his  love 
On  the  fairest  of  many  king's    daughters 

Bore  down  for  a  spoil  from  above, 
Chose  forth  of  all  farthest  far  islands 

As  a  haven  to  harbor  her  head. 
Of  all  lowlands  on  earth  and  all  highlands, 

His  bride-worthy  bed? 

Or  haply,  my  sea-flower,  he  found  thee 

Made  fast  as  with  anchors  to  land, 
And  broke,  that  his  waves  might  be  round  thee, 

Thy  fetters  like  rivets  of  sand? 
And  afar  by  the  blast  of  him  drifted 

Thy  blossom  of  beauty  was  borne, 
As  a  lark  by  the  heart  in  her  lifted 

To  mis  with  the  morn? 

By  what  rapture  of  rage,  by  what  vision 

Of  a  heavenher  heaven  than  above, 
Was  he  moved  to  devise  thy  division 

From  the  land  as  a  rest  for  his  love? 
As  a  nest  when  his  wings  would  remeasure 

The  ways  where  of  old  they  would  be, 
As  a  bride-bed  upbuilt  for  his  pleasure 

By  sea-rock  and  sea? 

— Algcrn&n  Charles  Swinburne. 


The   Victor. 

Thou,  Man,  that  wast  made  of  dust, 
Thou,  child  of  the  cold,  flown  years, 
Thou,  form  of  a  mad  world's  lust, 
Thou,  voice  of  a  life  that  hears. 
And  voice  of  the  dead  that  rest  and  weep  no  tears — 

I  dream  of  thy  fate,  and  awe 

Creeps  into  my  heart,  for  lo  ! 
I  see  what  I  never  saw 

In  thy  flaming  soul,  and  I  know 
How  strong  is  thy  faith  in  the  horror  of  all  thy  woe. 

I  marvel  that  thou  hast  climbed 

So  high,  for  thy  weary  feet 
Are  sore,  and  thy  tears  have  timed 

The  days,  while  thy  thoughts  entreat 
A  long,  deep   slumber   in   lulling  airs   and   sweet. 

I  marvel  that  thou  shouldst  be 

Still  full  of  a  burning  fire, 
Which  urges  thy  soul  to  see 

New  hope  in  each  new  desire, 
And  glory  in  those  things  most  pitiful  and  dire. 

Ah,  yes,  thou  art  strong  indeed, 

And  patient,  and  proud,  and  wise  ; 
The  dreams  of  the  dead  are  seed 
That  flower  in  the  light  of  thine  eyes, 
And  thy  joy  is  a  winged  spirit  that  haunts  the  skies. 

Some  curse  thee,  and  speak  thy  name 

With  hatred  and  bitter  scorn, 
They  hold  thee  a  thing  of  shame, 

Of  a  sorrowful  mother  born, 
First  fruit  of  the  womb  of   sin,  foredoomed,  foresworn. 

But  I,  who  have  learned  to  look 

With  love  on  thy  vast,  sad  face, 
Am  eager  and  bold  to  brook 
Their  rage  for  a  peaceful  place 
In  the  depths  of  thy  heart's  divinely  hallowed  grace. 

I  know  that  thy  spirit  is  dark 

With  the  shadow  and  blood  of  crime. 
That  over  thy  brow  a  mark, 
Curse-wrought  in  an  elder  time, 
Burns  like  a  furrow  of  fire  on  a  height  sublime. 

I  know  that  thy  strength  has  quailed 

In  battle,  when  fearless  foes 
Clove  thee  to  earth,  and  hailed 

Thy  death  as  the  death  of  those 
Forsaken  of  faith,  and  hopeless  in  all  their  woes. 

How  much  thou  hast  sinned,  how  much 

Thou  hast  sorrowed,  ah,  who  can  say? 
Yet  a  faint,  far  call,  or  a  touch 
At  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  young  day 
Has  roused  thee,  and  cleared  thy  darkened  soul  straightway. 

In  fancy  I  watch  thee  tread 

The  steeps  of  the  ghostly  years — 
Through  long,  dim  ages  dead, 

Over  mountainous  lands  and  meres, 
Over  wastes  where  the  winds  awake  no  hearkening  ears  ; 

Through  desolate  days  and  nights 

Thou  goest,  while  here  and  there 
Under  the  soft  starlights, 

And  under  the  mid-sun's  glare, 
Thou  sowest  the  seed  of  life  in  earth  and  air. 

War,  famine,  and  haggard  pest 

Assail  thee  and  blind  thine  eyes, 
Till  out  of   thy  beaten  breast 

Thou  sighest  with  heavy  sighs 
For  the  peace  that  no  man  knows  until  he  dies. 

Thrones  totter  and  kingdoms  fall 

About  thee,  and  earth  resounds 
To  the  crash  and  the  trumpet-call 

Of  strife,  while  the  reddened  mounds 
Of  the   dead   fill   up   thy   consecrated  grounds. 

Yet  onward  I  see  thee  go, 

With  patience  and  will  divine, 
While  the  streams  of  the  ages  flow 
Behind  thee,  and  hope  is  thine — 
Hope   that   is   still   thy   star-guide   and   thy   shrine. 

Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Man  !  thou  art 
As  one  who  has  fought  hot  foes. 

And  has  bared  to  the  blade  his  heart, 
And  his  neck  to  the  war-storms'  blows. 
Yet  has  stood  like  a  rock  when  the  smoke  of  battle  rose. 

Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Man  !  thy  strength 

Has  stricken  thy  foes  with  fear, 
And  over  the  whole  world's  length. 

Wherever  thy  love  is  dear, 
Thou  art  crowned  as  a  King  whom  loyal  hearts  revere. 

Thou  art  crowned  as  a  god,  O  King  ! 
For  thy  mantle  has  swept  the  sky, 
And  I  dream  that  the  mute  stars  sing 
Thy  glory,  while  seas  reply, 
And  the  winds  roll  earthward  with  reverberate  cry, 

— George  Edgar  Mojttgommery. 


EBB    TIDE. 


An  Incident  of  the  Columbia  River  Bar. 


"  And  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a' hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest,  tears."  — In  Mcmoriam. 

It  was  an  April  twilight  of  one  of  Oregon's  dreariest  days. 
One  who  has  visited  that  weeping  climate  needs  no  further 
explanation.  The  sun  can  not  be  said  to  have  hidden  his 
face,  from  the  fact  that  that  interesting  portion  of  his  phy- 
sique had  not  been  visible;  but,  as  darkness  drew  near,  he 
had  drawn  about  him  the  misty  folds  for  a  lead-colored 
shroud.  As  he  departed  in  sombre  drapery,  a  star,  white- 
faced  and  timid,  peered  from  behind  a  bank  of  cloud  ;  but, 
feeling  the  utter  uselessness  of  so  faint  a  light  in  such  an  ap- 
palling gloom,  she  returned  to  the  hiding-place  of  timid  souls 
like  hers — as  I  have  seen  Hope,  fair  creature  of  a  moment, 
flash  a  smile  on  one  whose  darkness  she  would  bless,  and 
depart,  leaving  him  in  deeper  wrretchedness  than  before. 

Near  the  little  fishing  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady,  monotonous  "  drip, 
drip,  drip,"  that  was  sadder  than  the  sound  of  falling  tears. 
On  the  bar,  the  breakers  galloped  across  the  sands  with 
tramp  of  thunder,  to  fall  upon  the  shore  with  a  mighty  strug- 
gle and  dying  groans.  The  long,  steep  sand-hills — mayhap 
the  graves  of  giants  of  another  time,  judges  without  voice  or 
decision — were  the  strange  watchers  of  that  dark  and  terri- 
ble race. 

They  say  a  pitying  Christ  stands  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  I  wonder  if  He  makes,  in  his  wisdom,  any  allow- 
ance for  those  deaths  that  come  all  suddenly  and  unawares  ? 
Or  does  He  hold  the  spray-drenched  fisherman,  who  knows 
little  of  theology  but  much  of  physical  danger,  equally  re- 
sponsible with  the  white-collared,  black-clad  clergyman, 
whose  entire  life  is  passed  in  preparation  for  death  \ 

At  the  door  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  stood  a  man,  clad  in 
rubber  coat  and  sou'-wester.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  with 
apparently  a  world  of  vigor  in  his  good  right  arm.  He  was 
talking  to  a  baby-faced  woman,  who  held  in  her  arms  a  nine- 
months'  old  child.  His  royal  infancy  seemed  possessed  of 
an  unnatural  desire  to  change  the  relative  positions  of  his 
sire's  nose  and  eyebrows.  Finding  these  features  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  stationary  character,  he  next  began  a  series  of  tug- 
gings  at  the  martyr's  whiskers — a  performance  borne  with  a 
grace  utterly  lost  upon  the  small  tyrant,  who  patted  his  fat 
hands,  showed  the  inevitable  six  teeth,  nodded  his  bald  pate, 
and  in  various  ways  conducted  himself  like  one  of  the  wick- 
edest babies  of  the  age. 

It  was  the  starting  hour,  and  the  man  turned  to  go.  The 
eyes  of  his  wife  followed  him  with  a  glance  pitiful  to  see. 
Out  on  the  wet  sidewalk,  with  the  leaden  clouds  above,  and 
the  sound  of  the  breakers  coming  up  from  below,  he  hesi- 
tated. The  sky  was  ominous,  the  surf  prophetic;  but,  with 
a  wistful  glance  toward  the  home  he  was  leaving,  he  tramped 
down  to  the  boat.  There  his  mate,  a  burly  Irishman,  stood 
waiting— swearing,  alternately,  at  him  and  at  the  weather. 

Poetical,  George  Colburn  was  not ;  but  he  sang,  as  he  moved 
the  ropes  and  seated  himself  at  the  helm : 

"  For  men  must  work, 

And  women  must  weep; 

And  the  sooner  it's  over 
The  sooner  to  sleep." 

His  companion,  Peter  O'Rourk,  filled  his  pipe  and  smoked 
in  silence.  The  wind  filled  their  sails,  and  the  boat  flew  to 
the  channel,  where  the  little  steamer  was  in  waiting  to  take 
the  long  line  of  fishing  boats  down  to  the  bar.  The  salt  spray 
dashed  over  them;  the  scud  from  the  chopped  sea  dashed  in 
their  faces.  The  darkness  grew  darker  and  drearier;  and 
still,  faintly  through  the  mist  and  fog  and  splashing  waves, 
came  the  refrain : 

"  Though  storms  be  sudden, 
And  waters  deep." 

The  woman  sat  in  the  cottage,  holding  the  child  to  her 
breast,  a  dull  misery  in  her  heart,  and  a  duller  wretchedness 
in  her  eyes.  In  silence  she  rocked  back  and  forth,  shedding 
no  tears. 

The  storm  dashed  steadily  on  the  bar  ;  the  waves  ran 
higher  and  higher  ;  the  race  of  white-maned  steeds  became 
faster  and  fiercer.  O'Rourk  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands  ; 
George  Colburn,  gazing  mutely  at  the  monster  waves, 
thought  of  his  wife  and  baby  with  a  terrible  despair. 

ft  came  at  last,  a  rude  shock — sudden,  awful,  unavoidable 
— and  the  mad  steeds  trampled  the  boat  and  its  brave  crew 
beneath  their  soft  white  feet. 

O'Rourk  was  saved,  picked  up  with  many  others  by  the 
brave  little  steamer  that  had  taken  them  down  ;  but,  when  it 
landed,  among  the  crowd  was  a  baby-faced  woman  with  a 
nine-months'  child  clasped  to  her  breast. 

What  did  he  know  of  "  George,"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  great  pity  in  the  rough  voice  that  told  her 
George  was  dead. 

"  I  feared  so,"  she  said,  quietly  ;  and  that  night  she  and 
her  baby  drifted  out  from  the  fishing  village  by  the  sea  to 
join  "  George." 

Oh,  ye  who  claim  that  all  God's  ways  are  just  and  right, 
and  that  all  things  ordained  are  of  His  hands,  tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  how  can  He  look  at  the  faces  of  His  anguish- 
stricken  mortals  from  that  far  height  and  say  the  world  is 
good  and  He  is  wise?  How  can  He  reach  a  hand  to  bless 
while  with  the  other  He  deals  His  death-blows  thick  and 
fast?  In  answer,  the  moan  of  the  sea  creeps  up,  the  sob  of  the 
waves  sounds  clear,  and  I  kno\v"that  the  wrecks  of  many 
lives  are  hidden  under  that  harmony — like  George  and  wife 
and  baby  ;  and  I  wait  until  God  shall  judge— till  the  time 
when  the  earth  and  the  ocean  shall  yield  their  harvest. 

Salem,  Oregon,  June,  18S0.  Ray. 


The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  couple  of  parasols  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  summer's  outfit.  Now,  a  parasol  for 
every  costume  is  the  rule. 

John  Sherman:  I  congratulate  you,  Garfield;  but  h-how 
the  d — 1  was  it  done ! 


A  "  musical  r.pre-s  midi "  is  what  they  call  it  in  London. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


3.00 


C«a  £•  Rg  £Co 

OvtrUvH  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  fool  oj  Market  St. 

QOMMENCING   IVEDNES'A  YJULY 

7,  18S0,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO 
as  follows : 

7    OQ  A.   M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

/  **J  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  to  "Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Sta°es 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sundav  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

7    ->q    A.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL   PAS- 

/  \_y  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and 

Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.35  p.  m.,  and  con 
necting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10. 35  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

q    oq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

Z*J)  Express  via  Oakland  and  Benicia   for   Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregl. 

IO  00  A-  M->  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 

Niles. 

5  qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

*J  *  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 

at  San  Jose  at  5.20  p.  m. 

P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

senger  Traia  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

a  qq  P.   M.,    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

tf-'l-'U  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
thr op  (Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara),  LosAngel.es,  "  Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (ban  Diego;,  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (stages  for  Phceuix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
San  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Ben^n. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

a  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

Lf-*V\J  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River 

J    OQ  P-  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED. 

^f-  *_5  *-^  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 
nicia, for  "Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*    jQ    P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

*/~m+3  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles, 

and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

£  nil   p-    M~>   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J  •  UKJ     Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 

Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

C  OH   P-   M->    DAILY,    OVERLAND 

J  •  UU  Emigrant  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7. 30  a,  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v. 
in.,  4.00  p.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  m. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


A.  M. 
b  6.10 
7.00 
7-3° 
8.00 
S.30 
9.00 
Q-3° 


11.00 
11.30 


P.  M. 

12.30 


3.00 
3-30 
4.00 
4-3° 
5.00 
5-30 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.30 
B11.45 


A.  M, 
7.00 


I.30 

2.00 

*3-oo 

4.00 

5.00 

6-00 

13*7.00 

B^-IO 

*io-30 

B*ii-45 


A.  M. 

B  7.OO 
B  9.CO 


A.  M. 

B  6.IO 
7-3° 

8.30 
9-30 

10.30 

11.30 

P.  M. 

12.31 
I. OO 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7. CO 
8.10 
9.20 
10.30 
bii-45 


3.00 
4-30 


7-3 

P.  M. 

3-QQ 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2, 1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther  NOTICE, 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on   Townsend    Street,   between   Third  and    Fourth 
streets,  as  follows : 

0  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
0*j£\J  tionSi  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only.  j£5T  Stages  frr  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

A    -   ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
9  JU  Stations. 
m   yfn   A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

1  U.^U  Train)  for  SaD  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castro'  ill-,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     3rW  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

&$"  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-,  -,^-j  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter a-  d  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  &3T  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  f  r  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco  : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
A    or-  P.   M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T"*  J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£3f  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

P.  M.  DAILY",  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 


P.    M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park   and   Way    Sta- 


5,  n  f.  m.  min,  am 
•  ■*  y  and  Way  Stations. 

6.30 1  ■ 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL   SINGLE    TRIP   TICKETS,  to   any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  point-;,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and    Return,  return   ticket   good  unlit 

Oct.  i,  1880 $6>o 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE, 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Office  — Passenger   Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt- 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
BrW  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


QOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
•*-*  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


S 


•AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R. 


Commencing  Monday,  June  21, i88o,and  until  further  notice, 
Bo.7ts  and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  as  follows : 

j  j q  A.  M.,  DAIL Y (Sundays excepted), 

/  "  from  San  Quemin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Slreet, 

for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Cloverdale,  and 
way  stations.  Connecting  at  Fulton  with  train  for  Guerne- 
ville. Stages  connect  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs; 
at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Highland  Springs,  K'  lseyville, 
Soda  Hay,  Lak-port,  Bartlett  Sprines,  and  the  Geysers. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.25  p.  M. 

9    r\r\ P.M., DAILY (Sundays excepted), 

„_/  •  t-^*-'  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  from  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf,  connecting  at  Donahue  with  train  for 
Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Stages  connect  at  Geyersville 
for  Skaggs'  Springs.  Stages  for  Mendocino  City  and  Na- 
varro Kidge  leave  Cloverdale  at  6.00  a.  m.  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Returning  Steamer  arrives  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.10  A.  m. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS— REDUCED  RATES. 

S?   j  r  A.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  ONL  Y,  FROM 

*-*  '  ■*■  Jl)  San  Quentin  Ferrv,  for  Cloverdale  and  way 
stations,  connecting  at  Fulton  for  Guerneville.  Fares  for 
round  trip :  Petaluma,  $1.50;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.00;  Healds- 
burg,  $3.00;  Cloverdale,  S4.50;  Guerneville,  S3. 00.  Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.40  p.  m. 

Freight  received  at  Washington  street  Wharf   from  7  a. 
m.  till  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Arthur  Hughes.  Gen.  Manager. 

Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt,  Agent, 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  BraHnan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA   AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  17.   Wednesday,  Sept.  1.  Thursday,  July  15. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.    Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


JHE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds S\500,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


*i 
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B  S.00 
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8.00 
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B*5-40 

P.  M. 

6.40 
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*6.25 
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7.40 

P.  M. 

7.00 

3.50 

S.40 

B  O.OO 

8.03 

9.40 

9.00 
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10.40 

10.03 
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11.40 

11.03 
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P.  M. 

12.00 

12.40 

P.  M. 

1.25 

I.  OO 

■5* 

2.40 

3-oo 

S 

4.40 

•3.20 

5-4° 

4.00 

6.40 

5.00 

A.  M. 

7.50 

6.03 

7-15 

9.00 

B*7 . 20 

P.  M. 

IO.  IO 

B*8-30 

*IO.OO 

From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

B  5.20 
B  6.00 
6.50 
7-20 
7-50 
8.25 
8.50 
Q.20 
9-50 
I0.20 
IO-SO 
II.20 
11.50 


P.  M. 
12. 20 
I2.5O 
X.20 
1-5° 
2.50 
3.20 

3-5° 
4.20 
4-50 
5.20 
5-5° 
6.25 
6.50 


b — Sundays  excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 

From  San    Francisco — VaUv—B.  5.30 — 715 — 9.15  and 

it.15  A.  m.         2.15 — 4.15  and  B.  6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  —  Dae/' — b.  6.05 — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  M- 
12.05 — 3*°5 — 5-°5  an(i  B-  7-°5  p-  M- 

"b." — Sundays  excepted. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).       The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Geo.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  *r  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandra, 
°"tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Atvtso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
-,  -,/")  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O'O  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
s1  7/1  **"  ^"'  ^a''v>  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
"T'O^  N»wark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Lruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Sant*  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
r~.     *~  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

j£3TIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M„  and  3.30  P.  M.  trains  for 
Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  on  Saturdays  with  the 
4.30  P.  M.  train.  At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for  Wright's 
Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M.  train  for 
Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  52-50  ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5- 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12-30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5.45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-3S> 
5-35>  6.35,  9.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 391,106  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY. 


The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  the  year  1S80,  as  follows,  from  wharf  comer  of 
First  and  Erannan  Streets,  hour  of  departure  12  noon : 
FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

CITY  OF  TOKIO July  1,  Sept.  18,  and  Dec.  r. 

CITY  OF  PEKING July  3r,  Oct.  19.  and  Jan.  1. 

Connecting  at 
Yokohama  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU  EISHT  Co.  for 
HIOGO,   NAGASAKI,   and  SHANGHAE. 
FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
July  3,  July  31.  August  28,  September  25,  Octo- 
ber 23,  November  20,  December  iS. 
Round  the  World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
$650.    Tickets  also  issued  from  San  Francisco  to. 
New  York  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
FOR    NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,    on    the    5th  and 
19th  of  every  month,  taking  passengers  and  freight  for 
MEXICAN,    CENTRAL     AMERICAN,     and 
SOUTH    AMERICAN  PORTS;  for  HAV- 
ANA, and  all  WEST  INDIA  PORTS; 
for  LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  and 
SOUTHAMPTON  ;  for  ST.  NA- 
ZARIE:     and     for    HAM- 
BURG, EREMEN,  and 
ANTWERP. 
FOR  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  PORT  TOWNSEND,  SEAT- 
TLE   and  TACOMA,  connecting;  at  TACOMA  with 
Nonhern  P. cine   Railroad  for  PORTLAND,  Ore- 
gon, and  at   SEATl  LE  with   local    steamers 
for  SKAGIT  RIVER  and  MINES,  on  the 
10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  every  month. 
WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  thi^  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whan 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ol  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 

G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MP. 


yr&AWMANUFACTURl  NC 


17  and  ig  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Nhwton  Booth,  C  T.  Whhklhr,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glovbr,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

W.   W.    DODGE   &   CO., 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO., 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street. 
£ST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL   CRAY.  C.   S.    WRIGHT. 


.   CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  & 


T JNDERTAKERS,  NO.   641  SACRA- 

^^     mento  Street,  comer  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with,  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

JST  Embalming  a  Specialty.^J 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STF.F.ET. 
And  20s  Leidesdorff  Street.  San  Francisco 


Tne  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  trora  it. 


RUBBER 


TRADE 

Maltese  Y^ 


MARK 

Cross. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


rpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

-*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

Sot  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Cor,  Fine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

San  Fi'2Eicisco,  Caiifobxia,  July  1, 1880. 

«-_.*»-*. 

Capital  Stock,  paid  up.  -  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus,     -     _- -_  $422,832.53 

We  d ■?,tire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  an- 
nexed S  1'A TEM ENT of  this  Bank:  »n<l  offer  our 
services  to  any  that  may  desire  to  do  bunim-us  with 
ns. 

From  o?ir  Ions'  experience  in  lb  i  king  wo 
have  a  thorough  kiiowU-dye  of  the  barai-cBt,  uud  iiO 
eff'rts  will  1m*  spind  by  us  to  render  thow  opening 
account-1,  or  doing  business  with  ns  ever;  advuntage 
appertaining  to  their  interest. 

ASSETS. 

BenlFstnte(KmikBuilc]iiig:)9    150,000  00 

ItHIg  Receivable 1.212.304  51 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 93,448  08 

Ileal  Rstate  taken  for  debt.  3,504  50 

land  Ass'n  nud  DockStock  7.437  60 

fine  from  Banks  A  Bankers       706,003  K8 
C  asli  (coin  inonr  vault) ....       963,267  57 
^3,136,986  14 

LIABILITIES. 

C»piial  Stock 91,000.000  00 

Keserve  Fund  (snrplus) 422.832  53 

One  ikepositors 1,515,696  80 

I>ue  Banks  and  Bankers..         195,419  31 
Dcic  Dividends 3,037  50 

S3, 136,986  14 

We  rcspectfnlly  call  attention  to  nnr 
facilities  for  doiug  every  kind  of  legitimate 
Kinking  Business;  and  solicit  accounts  of 
Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Banks  and  Bankers, 
Farmers,  and  nil  doing  business  in  our  line. 

Wegfive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnibh 
a  private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents, 
when  requested. 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 
■will  have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being;  connected  by  Telephone  with  all 
the  principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Ex- 
change," we  keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat, 
Grain  and  Flour  market,  and  are  prepared  ot 
all  times  to  make  loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Eur? 
ley,  and  other  approved  merchandise  in  warehouse. 

Investments  madeon  Commission,  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of 
first-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  cor- 
porations. 

We  bur  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on 
the  Principal  Cities  in  the  "United  States,  Englam), 
Fiiakce  and  Gemiakt. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rend- 
ered at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

'£V1  ("graphic  Transfers  made  with  Nkw 
Yobk,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  principal  citit-softho 
U.  S. ;  also,  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

I/Cttcrs  of  Credit  mad  Commercial  Cred- 
its issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Eobope. 

Loans  made  on  frood  collaterals  or  an- 

E  roved    names.       Good    Business  Notes   and 
rafts  discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  check 
without  notice. 

National,  State,  City  and  Comity  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought 
and  sold. 

Banking:  is  a  business  that  should  be  recip- 
rocally beneficial  to  borrower  and  lender.        * 

Favor  and  benevolence  are  not  the  attri- 
butes of  good  Banking;  strict  justice  and  a  rigid 
performance  of  contracts  are  its  proper  foundation. 
A  good  Banker  is  one  who  takes  better  care  of 
other  peoples  money  than  his  own. 

A  Prudent  aud  Conservative  Conrse  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  successful  Banking. 
This  will  be  our  policy. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
S.  G.  MXJRPHY,  B.  H.  McDONALD, 

Cashier.  President 


•CHARLES  R;  ALLEN  • 

120  BEAlE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


.WHOLESALE  AND  RETA I L 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  Y26  Market  Street. 


CONSUMERS, 

ECONOMIZE 


SO   to   30  per   cent,   by    using  the 


CHALLENGE 

GAS    REGULATOR 


Without  any  reduction  in  light.     Call  and  examine  at 


HO,  113,  114,  116,  &  118  Battery  St. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


H.  SIERING  &  CO. 

19  Montgomery  and  107  Sutter  Streets, 

Offer  to  the  Public  their  Entire  Stock  of  FINE  TRAVELING  BAGS. 
DRESSING  CASES,  DRESSING  ROLLS,  SHAWL  STRAPS,  and  all 
other  goods  in  that  line  at 

GREATLY    REDUCED    PRICES. 


PLEASE  GIVE  US  A  CALL. 


H.    SIERING   &   CO. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

DROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS   AND   CARPETS   FROM  THE  SUN 
■L      by  getting 

AWNINGS 

AT 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 

34   FOURTH   STREET. 

EDWARD   C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTON    STORE,   34    FOURTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


LARGEST  BILLIARD-TABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO,  IN  THE  WORLD? 


THE  J.  M.  BRONSWIGK  &  BALKE  GO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the 

Standard,  monarch,  Nonpareil,   Novelty,   and  Famous   Eclipse 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.     Sole  Agents  lor  the  United 

States  for  the  Hyatt  Billiard  and  Pool  Balls. 

The  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO.  are  the  Largest  Billiard-Table  House  in  the  world,  employing 
five  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Being  direct  importers  from  Europe  of  all  goods  used  in  our  line,  such  as  Billiard 
Cloths,  Billiard  Balls,  etc.,  we  can  supply  better  goods  at  lower  prices  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  unrivaled  MONARCH  CUSHIONS  (with  which  all  our  Tables  are  furnished)  are  the  only  Per- 
fect Cushions  in  existence,  and  are  exclusively  used  in  all  public  match  games  by  the  Eastern  professional  and  am- 
ateur billiard-players,  and  are  endorsed  by  one  and  all  to  be  perfection.  The  Monarch  Cushions  are  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  All  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Tables,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.     Our  prices  will  be  found  to  be  from  25  l0  33  Per  cent.  lower  than  any  other  house.     Don't  fail  to  visit  the 

WAREROOMS    OF    THE    J.    M.    BRUNSWICK   6»  BALKE    CO., 

653  and  655  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Kearny,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED.  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

110  Montgomery  Street. 


H    L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  K.  RUGGLBS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  u  and  13  California  Sts. 


SS. 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  eiven,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ol 
Directors,  held  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  June,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  .36)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  ninth  (9th)  day  of  July,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-ninth  (29th)  day  of  July,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,    604   MER- 

*"      chant  St,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc,  collected. 


$72 


a  week.  $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.   Costly  out- 
at  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh.  Deafness, 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOjVESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
4rj  and  fij  Saniome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


TILES 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


TILES 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel 
Facings,  Furniture,  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Conservatories,   IVatts, 
and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HO,  112,  114,  ll«  &  118  Battery  St. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


NOBODY'S    BUSINESS, 


A  Rather  Abrupt  but  Certainly  Unique  Love  Story. 


In  a  certain  part  of  this  continent  is  situated  the  village  of 
Silveropolis.  This  village  deserves  the  life-long  gratitude  of 
all  mankind,  from  the  fact  that  it  needs  no  description  at  my 
hands.  Its  forlorn  and  stereotyped  similarity  to  all  other 
mining  villages  kindly  insinuates  itself  between  the  writer 
and  the  reader  ;  for  I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  my  mind 
an  undeniably  brilliant  sketch  of  the  place.  Had  fate  been 
so  severe  with  you  as  to  drift  you  into  this  village  a  few  sum- 
mers ago,  you  would,  without  doubt,  have  seen  something 
most  carefully  to  be  avoided.  This  was  my  sign,  which  read : 


William   Calder, 
assayek. 


This  emblem  of  my  daily  bread  carried  on  about  as  trem- 
bling an  existence  as  I  did.  It  swayed,  rattled,  and  squeaked 
in  the  Blast ;  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  sending  up  a  prayer 
to  the  elements  to  please  not  blow  it  down — a  prayer  that 
those  who  passed  under  it  silently  joined  in.  I  had  come 
from  Boston  to  this  place,  in  the  doubtful  endeavor  to 
metamorphose  a  poor  schoolmaster  into  a  wealthy  mining 
magnate.  After  a  short  residence,  I  concluded  that  a  cozy 
competence  would  be  sufficient ;  before  many  months  had 
passed,  I  found  myself  supping  off  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  for 
breakfast,  the  same  warmed  over.  This  compulsory  frugal- 
ity came  from  my  being  a  monopolist.  I  was  the  only  as- 
sayer in  the  village,  and  when  the  dullness  became  almost 
insupportable  there  was  no  one  to  divide  it  with.  I  was  un- 
married— a  fortunate  thing,  so  to  speak,  for  my  wife.  The 
"mines"  were  such  in  name  only,  my  patrons  were  few,  and 
during  the  long  summer  days  my  "  laboratory,"  in  its  still- 
ness, was  a  fine  place  for  quiet  contemplation  and  Micawber- 
like  musings.  So  the  summer  glided  into  fall,  and  fall  deep- 
ened into  winter,  and  it  was  nearly  spring,  and  still  I  was  the 
only  assayer  in  the  place.  My  sign,  with  all  its  frailness, 
seemed  to  stand  the  wintry  winds  as  well  as  myself;  it 
seemed  a  little  more  lonely  and  dejected  when  I  looked  at  it 
— that  was  all. 

At  last  business  began  to  improve.  I  believe  I  actually 
dined  twice;  and  tried  to  credit  the  Morning  Index  when  it 
alluded  to  the  future  as  a  "bright  outlook."  The  stage 
brought  new  faces  daily  to  gladden  the  proprietor  of  the  one 
sombre  hotel,  and  to  startle  the  flies  that  it  contained. 

Lounging  lazily  one  day  in  front  of  this  hotel,  and  feeling 
that  I  added  to  its  deserted  appearance,  I  perceived,  among 
the  passengers  just  alighted  from  the  stage,  a  face  that  cre- 
ated within  me  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  broad-shouldered,  powerful-looking  man  ;  a  fresh, 
frank  face — one  of  those  countenances  that  rest  the  eye  to 
look  upon.  Its  owner  seemed  born  on  a  mountain-top,  to  glory 
in  open  air  and  physical  exertion.  He  had  a  brisk,  hearty 
way  with  him,  and  made  the  very  chairs  look  less  stupid,  and 
that  enlivened  everything  with  which  he  came  in  contact. 
His  manner  was  not  loud  in  the  least.  One  felt  intuitively 
that  he  would  make  a  very  true  friend  or  a  very  open  enemy. 
I  observed  him  with  much  attention,  making  a  mental  assay 
of  his  appearance.  An  examination  of  the  hotel  register  re- 
vealed "  George  Harpending  and  daughter."  The  penman- 
ship was  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  to  my  idea  it  was  full  of 
character.  The  letters  were  impatiently  formed,  as  though 
the  writer  were  vexed  that  he  had  to  make  them — all  the 
"  g's  "  being  cheated  of  their  tails. 

"  Mr.  Calder."  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  walked  slowly  to  my 
office,  to  see  if  my  sign  was  still  up — "  Mr.  Calder,"  said  I, 
"never,  as  you  value  your  life,  intimate  to  George  Harpend- 
ing that  he  is  a  liar.  Never  do  it,  William.  Your  life  has 
caused  you  too  much  trouble  to  be  dispensed  with  in  that 
way.  But,  if  you  can,  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  said 
George.  There  is  always  one  man  in  a  growing  town;  he  is 
going  to  be  that  man.     Keep  your  selfish  eye  open." 

So  saying,  I  unlocked  the  door  of  my  abode,  and  made 
preparations  to  dine.  Made  preparations?  Pshaw!  Why 
will  men  Actionize  everything?  I  simply  munched  apiece 
of  bread,  relieving  its  dryness  with  some  execrable  porter, 
won  at  cards.  The  remnants  of  a  cold  cotton-tail  I  also  dis- 
cussed. This  gentle  quadruped  represented  one  day's  work 
performed  by  an  old  gun  and  myself  on  the  adjacent  range 
of  mountains.  Having  eaten  conscientiously,  if  not  to  re- 
pletion, I  lit  my  pipe.  In  fact,  instead  of  my  pipe  being  an 
after-dinner  solace,  my  dinner  was  an  appetizer  for  my  pipe. 

I  could  not  but  pity  Mr.  Harpending's  daughter — who  was, 
no  doubt,  the  thickly  veiled  lady  by  his  side— in  coming  to 
such  a  graveyard  of  a  place.  Any  woman  of  taste  and  spirit 
would  die  of  ennui  in  no  time.  But  it  was  the  father  that 
occupied  my  thoughts  as  I  went  to  bed.  Men  of  his  kind, 
as  being  directly  opposed  to  men  of  my  kind,  had  always 
been  an  unsolved  mystery  to  me.  They  succeed;  they  make 
money,  apparently  by  instinct,  or  fatality.  "  Whatever  it  is," 
thought  I,  "it  is  not  luck."  Delivered  of  which,  I  slept  the 
sleep  of  peaceful  digestion. 

The  fulfillment  of  my  prophecies  concerning  Mr.  George 
Harpending  was  very  flattering  to  my  powers  of  prognosti- 
cation.    He  attracted  the  lazy  attention  of  the  whole  village, 


by  the  electrical  activity  which  seemed  to  pervade  all  his 
movements.  The  earliest  riser  invariably  found  him  already 
abroad ;  and  those  whose  duty  or  inclination  kept  them  out 
late  o!  nights  announced  a  light  in  his  room  at  unheard  of 
hours.  He  came  into  my  place  one  day,  inquiring  if  I  was 
the  assayer. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  for  I  was  in  the  mood  for  it,  "you  do  me  too 
much  honor." 

"Then  you  are  his  assistant?"  he  ventured. 

"  Not  even  that,"  said  I. 

"  Pray,  who  are  you,  then  ? " 

"My  name  is  William  Calder,  sir." 

He  turned  and  looked  hard  at  my  fragile  sign,  that  swayed 
and  sighed  in  the  breeze. 

Before  he  could  speak  again,  I  said  :  "My  dear  sir,  if  mak- 
ing an  assay  once  in  three  months  gives  one  the  right  of  call- 
ing himself  an  assayer,  then  I  am  one,  at  your  service.  But, 
as  my  hands  have  been  innocent  of  any  chemical  for  that 
period,  I  can  not,  conscientiously,  claim  the  title." 

"You  are  very  conscientious,  young  man,"  he  said,  unroll- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  some  rock  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper. 

"  I  must,  indeed,  sir,  be  something  in  a  village  where  ev- 
erything is  nothing,"  said  I,  assuming  a  professional  air  at 
the  sight  of  the  rock — which  change  in  my  manner  seemed 
to  reassure  him  that  I  was  not  demented  after  all. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  this  stuff  contains,  and  how  rich  it 
runs,"  he  observed,  laying  down  the  package.  "  How  long 
will  it  take?" 

"  About  an  hour." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  send  for  it."     And  he  was  gone. 

With  visions  of  a  fee  dancing  before  my  imagination,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  real  dinner  in  the  near  future,  I  set  about 
my  job.  I  placed  the  ore  in  a  mortar,  pounded  it  up  almost 
vindictively  for  not  having  come  oftener,  weighed  the  pulp, 
and  put  it  in  a  crucible,  with  the  necessary  flux  ;  then,  light- 
ing my  furnace,  I  waited  for  its  reduction.  Though  I  had 
used  all  possible  dispatch  in  doing  what  is  here  expressed  in 
so  few  words,  yet  I  had  grown  so  unhandy  in  the  use  of 
my  tools  that,  by  the  time  I  placed  the  crucible  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  allotted  time  had  already  elapsed. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  twilight  was  deepening.  With 
all  its  hungriness  and  homeliness,  Silveropolis,  with  its  sur- 
rounding hills,  presented  a  picture  of  soul-filling  beauty  in 
that  one  still  hour  just  before  dark.  It  had  always  been  my 
delight  to  watch  from  my  doorway  the  shadows  grow  longer 
and  longer,  and  the  ravines  become  stiller  and  stiller,  as  the 
last  of  the  late,  lingering  birds  gave  its  good-night  warble, 
forced  by  the  coming  darkness  to  reluctantly  seek  its  nest. 
So  to-night  I  sat,  with  my  gaze  intent  on  a  distant  gulch, 
whose  cool,  dark  shadows  seemed  to  invite  humanity  to 
share  in  its  sublime  repose.  There  is  no  restlessness,  no 
worry,  no  tossing  in  Nature  ;  when  the  sun  leaves  her,  she 
gracefully,  and  quite  imperceptibly,  seeks  her  couch.  This 
dying  hour  of  day,  this  natal  hour  of  night,  was  by  me  both 
loved  and  dreaded.  In  it  I  always  saw  my  patient  old 
mother's  face,  my  only  living  relative,  waiting  for  her  wan- 
dering son  in  dear  old  Boston.  I  pictured  her  in  our  cot- 
tage, crooning  away  the  lonesome  hours  until  her  boy  should 
come  back  to  gladden  her  good  heart.  With  tears  in  my  eyes 
I  turned  to  stir  my  now  glowing  furnace,  when  the  shrill 
scream  of  a  woman's  voice,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud, 
brought  me  instantly  to  my  door. 

In  a  moment  I  comprehended  what  had  happened.  My 
sign,  tottering  so  long,  had  fallen  at  last,  and  carried  with  it 
a  human  being.  To  lift  the  one  off  the  other  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment,  but  the  succeeding  endeavor  to  raise  the 
prostrate  and  apparently  lifeless  form  from  the  ground  was 
not,  indeed,  so  easily  accomplished.  A  man  who  can  not 
support  a  woman's  form  in  times  of  her  distress  is  indeed  a 
pitiable  object.  But  I  had  long  been  credulous  regarding 
the  nonchalant  manner  in  which  so  many  heroes  are  made  to 
"tote"  off  fainting  heroines,  and  when,  success  crowning  my 
exertions,  I  deposited  my  heroine,  all  unconscious  and  white, 
on  my  relic  of  a  sofa,  my  belief  was  still  more  shaken.  With 
rare  absence  of  mind,  I  began  doing  all  those  things  that 
would  never  restore  her — picking  up  articles  and  laying  them 
down,  to  be  picked  up  again,  looked  at,  and  laid  down  again. 
As  quack  doctors  sometimes  cure,  so  did  my  patient  at 
last  open  wide  her  eyes — such  large,  wondering,  big  blue 
eyes — with  a  frightened  look  ;  at  first  she  quickly  glanced  at 
her  surroundings,  and  then  at  me,  and  then  laughed  a  sil- 
very, musical  laugh,  not  the  least  bit  hysterical.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  shade  of  disappointment  at  finding  her  so  healthy, 
though  thankful,  too,  that  her  injuries  were  not  serious. 

I  expressed  as  much,  but  she  only  laughed  again,  and, 
saying  she  was  "more  scared  than  hurt,"  began,  like  the 
plump  little  bird  that  she  seemed,  to  arrange  her  ruffled 
plumage.  A  true  woman's  first  thought  in  such  an  emer- 
gency seems  to  be  her  hair,  and  my  patient  immediately 
established  herself  before  a  fragment  of  looking-glass  that 
served  well  enough  for  my  brief  toilets,  but  which  now  made 
me  blush  for  its  poorness,  as  it  st rived  hard  to  reflect  that 
dainty  head  of  bonny  brown  tresses. 

"You  are  Mr.  Calder?"  said  she,  inquiringly,  and  without 
turning  around. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  I  calmly,  determined,  since  self- 
possession  was  the  order  of  the  hour,  to  be  as  self-contained 
as  anybody. 

"  I  thought  this  was  the  right  place,"  she  remarked,  giving 
her  head  a  farewell  poise  before  the  mirror. 


"And  was  sure  of  it,  when  the  sign  struck  you,  I  suppose," 
continued  I,  pouring  the  contents  of  my  crucible  into  a  mold. 

She  watched  this  operation  intently,  and  then  said:  "I 
am  Blanche  Harpending;  I  came  for  father's  ore." 

I  evinced  no  surprise  at  this,  of  course,  but  proceeded  to 
empty  the  mold,  knock  off  the  slag,  and  find  the  button. 
This  found,  I  hammered  it  into  shape. 

"It  won't  take  long,  now,"  I  remarked,  "after  I  have 
cupeled  it." 

It  took  effect.  The  question  came.  "What  is  cupeling?" 
she  asked. 

"  The  process  of  cupeling,"  said  I,  as  deliberately  as  a  pro- 
fessor, "  is  for  the  purpose  of  oxidizing  every  base  metal 
that  may  be  contained  in  this  button — we  call  the  ore  in  this 
state  a  button,  and  " but  I  spare  the  reader. 

I  continued  with  a  profound  dissertation  on  assaying  and 
testing  ;  explained  the  difference  between  them ;  the  mood 
did  not  often  move  me,  but  when  it  did,  and  on  my  favorite 
theme,  I  was  simply  inextinguishable.  Miss  Blanche  looked 
as  wise  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  by  far  more  lovely 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  with  a  simplicity  of  manner 
that  made  her  charmingly  magnetic.  Being  near  her,  caused 
me  to  partake  of  a  civilised  sensation  that  proved  as  pleas- 
ant as  it  had  been  rare.  The  reader  can  easily  imagine  that 
her  fathers  specimen  was  very  thoroughly  assayed,  before  I 
announced  my  task  completed.  After  having  looked  wise  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  Miss  Blanche  had  shown  signs  of 
fatigue  at  my  chemical  talk,  and,  while  I  finished  my  work 
in  silence,  she  relieved  the  tedium  with  a  book  that  was 
handy.  It  is  one  of  my  delights  to  watch  people  furtively  ; 
I  like  to  see  things,  and  especially  faces,  when  they  are  not 
on  show.  I  stealthily  studied  this  young  woman,  gentle 
and  beautiful,  placidly  reading  The  Intellectual  Life,  in  my 
rough  cabin  ;  the  picture,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a 
peculiar  one.  That  her  insouciance  was  innocently  natural 
I  became  more  convinced,  the  longer  I  watched  her  ;  in 
turning  a  leaf  she  became  aware  of  my  surveillance,  but  the 
discovery  of  my  rudeness  seemed  in  nowise  to  alarm  her. 

The  night  was  dark ;  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  hotel. 

"Can  you  leave  your  place  all  alone?"  said  she,  as  I 
locked  the  door. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  "that  is  its  normal  condition." 

She  laughed  as  we  passed  my  fallen  sign,  remarking  the 
fright  it  had  given  her.  "  I  think  it  was  very  silly  of  me  to 
faint,"  she  added.  Though  differing  with  her  on  this  point, 
I  kept  my  opinion  to  myself ;  and  as  I  turned  to  leave  her 
at  our  destination,  I  thrust  into  her  hand  the  volume  she 
had  been  reading.  I  was  out  of  hearing  of  either  refusal  or 
thanks  in  an  instant,  and  so  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

That  which  a  man  thinks,  lying  in  bed,  is  not  often  put  on 
paper.  In  fact,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  I  can  recall, 
was  that  item  in  the  lawyer's  bill,  wherein  he  charged:  "For 
waking  up  in  the  night  and  thinking  of  your  case,  five  dollars.5 
Miss  Harpending  occupied  my  mind  during  the  whole  night. 
There  was  that  about  this  young  lady  which  made  me  sud- 
denly remember  that  I  had  once  possessed  a  cleaner  shirt 
and  a  higher  ambition.  Lying  there,  in  the  dark  stillness  of 
my  little  bed-room,  with  my  mind  active  and  unretarded  by 
an  overloaded  stomach,  I  accredited  Miss  Harpending  with 
attributes  that  no  woman  ever  possessed — for  the  reason  that, 
though  they  are  angelic  creatures,  women  are  but  flesh  and 
blood  after  all. 

Some  days  after  this,  while  hunting  in  the  hills,  I  was  twice 
gratified:  first,  in  coming  suddenly  upon  Miss  Harpending, 
reading  under  a  tree;  and,  secondly,  in  noticing  that  it  was 
my  book  she  was  honoring.  She  recognized  me,  and  her 
manner  was  so  unaffected,  I  was  still  more  charmed. 

After  a  few  commonplaces,  during  which  I  divided  her  at- 
tention with  the  book  (with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
latter),  she  said,  suddenly,  alluding  to  the  author :  "  Isn't  Mr. 
Hammerton  splendid  ! " 

I  assented  warmly. 

"  He  is  so  thoroughly  analytical ;  he  follows  the  intricacies 
of  the  mind  so  perfectly  ;  he  satisfies  one  so,"  she  continued, 
while  I  faintly  echoed  all  she  said.  Once  more  she  was  ab- 
sorbed, when  the  discharge  of  my  gun  brought  a  pair  of  quail 
fluttering  to  the  ground.  She  watched  their  dying  agonies 
with  a  pitying  look. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  ?  "  said  she. 

"All  practice,"  observed  I,  ignoring  her  meaning. 

"  How  cruel !  One  has  a  black  plume  on  its  head,"  she 
remarked. 

"That  is  the  male  bird,"  said  I,  putting  on  a  fresh  cap. 

"Then  you  have  killed  husband  and  wife?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  I,  amused  at  her  concern. 

"Well,"  said  she,  quite  contentedly,  "it  is  good  that  they 
both  died  at  once.  Human  beings  are  granted  no  such  priv- 
ilege." And  she  was  again  engrossed  with  Mr.  Hammerton. 
Finding  that  I  stood  no  chance  while  he  was  there,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  plunged  into  the  woods. 

On  several  occasions  after  this  I  suddenly  came  upon  her, 
seated  in  some  quiet  nook,  generally  poring  over  a  book,  and 
amid  the  foliage  about  her,  always  making  a  pretty  picture. 
Our  meetings  were  purely  accidental.  Whatever  charm 
they  possessed  for  me,  her  interest  was  languid  and  courte- 
ous. Nearly  all  the  books  she  read  came  from  my  own 
modest  stock — her  own  library  had  been  left  in  New  York. 
Her  talk  was  always  charming.  I  am  afraid  I  can  reproduce 
it  but  tamely. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  All  this  is  very  romantic,"  said  she,  one  day. 
"All  what?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  this  meeting  in  the  forest — you,  the  happy  hunter, 
and  I,  the  pensive  maid.  But  I  never  was  romantic,  Mr. 
Calder ;  it  is  all  lost  on  me.  That  village  is  the  deadest 
place  — the  dullest  place  I  ever  experienced.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  the  graveyard,  or  just  returned 
from  it.  I  would  like  to  get  up  some  night  and  paint  on  all 
the  doors  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory,  etc."  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Calder,  I  thought  you  were  an  assayer?" 
"  I  am." 

"  But  you  spend  all  your  time  assaying  these  woods  ? " 
"One  must  eat,  Miss  Harpending." 
"  Oh,  dear,  are  you  so  poor  as  all  that  ?  " 
"  Poorer  sometimes." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  softening  a  little,  "  don't  get  red  about 
it — it's  nobody's  business.  Too  bad  you  are  not  younger, 
Mr.  Calder.  Now,  if  you  were,  say,  about  twenty-three  ;  if 
you  had  glorious  dark  eyes,  flowing  hair,  and  drooping  mus- 
taches ;  if  you  wore  an  immense  slouch  hat  on  one  ear,  and 
held  your  gun  so,  and  crooked  your  knee  so,  then  you  might 
enthuse  me  with  a  poetic  fervor.  But,  as  it  is,  those  over- 
alls and  that  rusty  cap  kill  romance  dead  at  once.  Then 
your  hair  is  a  little  gray,  and  your  eyes,  behind  your  glasses, 
are  entirely  too  calm  and  sensible-looking.  No,  you  won't 
do  at  all,"  she  concluded,  with  a  pretty  air  of  despair. 
"  It's  very  sad,"  said  I,  much  amused. 
"  Indeed  it  is,"  she  continued,  with  a  charming  decision  ; 
"for  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  Mr.  Calder— you  are  so 
good  and  kind — I  say,  if  such  an  unlikely  thing  should  hap- 
pen as  my  falling  in  love  with  an  old  man  like  you — why,  it 
would  be  terrible." 

"Terrible  is  no  name  for  it,"  said  I,  very  gravely. 
When  I  arrived  at  my  cabin,  I  had  the  vanity  to  candidly 
consult  my  fragment  of  a  mirror  to  see  how  "  an  old  man  "  like 
myself  looked.  At  thirty-seven  I  certainly  did  not  feel  old  ; 
and  when  she  so  nonchalantly  put  me  down  on  the  retired 
list  I  resented  it,  and  thought  her  refreshingly  cool.  But 
now,  as  I  presented  my  face  at  various  angles,  and  with 
varied  expressions,  I  found  that  she  had  some  cause  for  her 
remark.  My  life  as  a  pedagogue  had  sobered  my  face  ;  sub- 
sequent adversity  had  brought  the  crows'  feet  and  the  few 
white  hairs  that  tell  their  too  'truthful  story.  While  having 
the  conviction  forced  upon  me  that  I  was  growing  aged,  a 
customer  entered.     It  was  George  Harpending.' 

"  Calder,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  on  the  hill 
with  me." 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon.  I  locked  up,  and  we  started. 
I  knew  where  we  were  going — to  inspect  a  mine  ;  and  I 
knew  also — what  had  grieved  me  for  some  time  past — that  Mr. 
Harpending  was  intoxicated.  This  man,  whose  powerful  face 
and  huge  frame  I  had  always  studied  with  interest,  had  bit- 
terly disappointed  me.  Some  months  previous  I  had  discov- 
ered that  two  vices  had  a  strong  hold  upon  him — he  drank 
to  excess  once  in  a  while,  and  gambled  frequently,  and  with 
desperation.  He  had  brought  me  considerable  business,  and 
benefited  me  in  many  ways;  while  he,  in  turn,  had  been  able 
to  sell  several  valuable  mines  on  my  guarantee  as  an  expert, 
and  on  my  certificate  as  an  assayer. 

We  arrived  at  the  mine,  and  entered  the  tunnel,  where 
several  men  were  at  work. 

"Now,  Calder,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  what  mine  this  is?" 
I  confessed  I  did  not. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it's  'Nobody's  Business'!"  Then  he 
grinned,  as  though  he  had  said  a  good  thing,  and  continued  : 
"You  see  the  man  that  located  it  was  a  drunken  fellow  [this 
was  good  !]  and  one  day,  being  asked  the  name  of  his  claim, 
replied  ill-naturedly,  'It's  nobody's  business,' and  the  name 
has  stuck  ever  since.     Come  outside." 

Here  he  assumed  a  very  confidential  tone.  "  Old  man," 
said  he — [what  an  unkind  cut !]  "that  mine  is  the  last  one  I 
own,  and  it  isn't  worth  a  damn  !  I  lost  a  fortune  last  night 
at  cards.  Now,  there  are  men  in  town — Eastern  moneybags 
— to  whom  I  can  sell  this  hole,  if  I  have  your  '  say  so.'  I 
want  your  '  say  so.' " 

A  cold  chill  of  disgust  ran  over  me,  as  I  heard  this  man, 
whom  my  judgment  had  placed  so  high,  reveal  himself  so 
low,  by  his  dishonest  proposition.  I  blamed  it  on  the  liquor. 
He  drew  a  bag  from  his  pocket,  and  disclosed  its  contents. 
It  was  very  rich  rock — the  gold  could  plainly  be  seen,  running 
all  through  it.  "  You  saw  this  come  out  of  the  mine,"  said 
he,  cunningly. 

"After  it  went  in — yes." 
"But  you  didn't  see  it  go  in." 
"It  was  in  your  pocket." 

He  seemed  annoyed.  He  replaced  the  ore,  and  we  started 
homeward.  My  impulse  was  to  tell  him  plainly  and  decid- 
edly that  I  would  be  accessory  to  no  plan  to  deceive ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  himself,  I  concluded  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
him,  if  possible.  He  walked  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  then 
again  opened  the  subject.  He  exhorted,  demanded,  entreated 
— tol4  me  to  name  my  own  price ;  where  I  could,  I  said 
nothing,  and  when  he  demanded  an  answer,  I  professed  igno- 
rance of  his  meaning.  In  this  way,  we  approached  a  creek 
we  had  to  cross.  A  log  was  its  only  bridge  ;  on  our  way  up 
I  had  anxiously  watched  Harpending's  uncertain  steps  upon 
it.  My  fears  now  returned,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  log.  A 
voice  called  to  him  from  the  other  side ;  it  was  Miss 
Blanche.  The  sight  of  his  daughter  added  to  Harpending's 
annoyance  ;  he  tried  to  walk  very  steadily — in  the  middle,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  with  a  great  splash  he  fell  into  the  water. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  play  the  hero.  I  played  it. 
And  when  I  had  him  safely  landed  the  "  hero"  got  his  re- 
ward. His  neck  was  encircled  by  a  pair  of  generous  arms ; 
his  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  cheeks,  were  kissed  rapturously  and 
repeatedly.     He  was  a  very  wet,  but  a  very  happy  man. 

Neither  Harpending  nor  myself  were  any  the  worse  for 
our  bath.  In  fact,  I  had  gained  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  I  told  Miss  Blanche  so  when,  after  all  was  well,  I  was 
leaving  her  at  the  hotel.  She  would  not  take  the  meaning  I 
intended,  but  blushed  vividly  at  the  recollection  of  her  affec- 
tionate demonstrations.  I  could  not  help  being  a  little  un- 
kind by  vindictively  remarking,  as  I  left  her:  "  How  could 
you  kiss  an  old  man  like  I  ?" 

George  Harpending's  involuntary  dousing  sobered  him,  at 
least,  which  was  fortunate,  as  it  would  have  been  a  terrible 
blow  to  Miss  Blanche  to  see  her  father  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  She  loved  her  father  devotedly;  love's  eyes  are 
blind,  and  this  fact,  added   to  his  cunning,  had  kept  her  in 


contented  ignorance  of  her  parent's  failings.  She  would 
have  spurned  the  idea  that  he  either  drank  or  gambled. 
Though  I  had  reason  to  expect  differently,  Miss  Harpend- 
ing's manner  toward  me  became  less  friendly.  She  avoided 
me  as  much  as  she  could,  with  a  due  regard  to  courtesy,  and 
I  grew  very  bitter  in  commenting  on  the  fickleness  of  her 
gratitude.  I  felt  this  all  the  more,  as  our  relation  had  been 
that  of  good  comradeship,  entirely  free  from  constraint  and 
conventionality  ;  our  minds  had  sympathized  on  all  subjects 
we  argued  and  conversed  without  needless  blushes  or 
apologies  on  either  side. 

One  day  she  said  to  me  :  "  Mr.  Calder,  I  almost  wish  you 
would  go  away  from  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  dryly;  "  any  particular  place  you 
would  like  me  to  go  ?  And  before  I  do  go,  what  have  I 
done  that  you  should  wish  to  be  rid  of  me  ? " 

'  You  have  done  nothing,"  said  she,  sadly — and  then  with  a 
visible  effort — "but  make  me  love  you" 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  startled.  The  suddenness  of  this 
great  delight,  this  whirlwind  of  joy,  was  almost  too  much  for 
me. 

Blanche,"  I  murmured,  as  I  held  her  close  to  my  heart — 
"  Blanche,  my  wife  !" 

She  did  not  return  my  embrace  ;  her  inert  form  lay  mo- 
tionless in  my  arms  ;  her  face  was  very  white  and  beautiful ; 
it  was  more  like  parting  forever  than  meeting  for  life.  I 
kissed  her,  but  I  might  as  well  have  kissed  the  dead.  The 
word  "wife"  aroused  her.  She  gently  disengaged  herself, 
and  said,  with  her  hand  still  in  mine  :  "  No,  William — not 
wife.  I  love  you — yes,  but  listen  to  me.  You  know  that  I 
am  not  morbidly  inclined.  You  know  that  I  am  not  super- 
stitious. Am  I  not  prosaic,  even  to  rudeness  ?  I  have  not 
even  the  charm  of  easily  blushing  and  easily  weeping.  You 
have  called  me  a  matter-of-fact  and  sensible  little  woman.  I 
only  wish  that  I  were  so.  Do  you  know  that  my  every  wak- 
ing hour  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  impending  danger  ?  In 
my  very  sleep  I  am  always  falling — falling — falling.  Is  it 
fear? — is  it  cowardice?  Whatever  it  is,  you  can  not  laugh 
me  out  of  it.  I  wish  you  could.  When  first  I  knew  that  I 
loved  you,  I  felt  that  that  happiness,  that  sweet  delight,  was 
only  the  forerunner  of  a  great  disappointment.  The  blow 
is  coming — is  getting  nearer  every  day.  I  have  battled  with 
this  feeling  until  I  am  weary  with  the  struggle.  If  it  were  a 
vague  fantasy  it  would  die — time  would  kill  it.  But  I  have 
given  up  hope." 

We  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods  ;  it  was  the 
lonesome  hour  just  before  dark — when  all  of  day's  com- 
panions are  gone,  and  night's  not  yet  come  out.  I  would 
fain  have  pooh-poohed  her  presentiments,  and  tried  to  do 
so.  But  the  hopeless  earnestness  of  her  words,  her  steady 
eyes,  which  the  dusky  light  made  more  sad,  and,  withal,  a 
feeling  of  the  reality  of  her  visions,  caused,  in  spite  of  me,  a 
sinking  at  my  own  heart.  I  had  always  been  of  a  highly  im- 
aginative temperament,  but  I  had  never  confessed  to  her  any 
of  my  odd  theories  of  life,  knowing  her  practical  character, 
and  fearing  to  unnecessarily  disturb  so  contented  a  mind. 
Circumstances  rule  these  things.  The  glamour  of  her  beau- 
ty, my  deep  love  for  her,  and  the  sombre  sadness  of  the  twi- 
light— all,  no  doubt,  had  their  effect. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  said  Blanche.  The  same  thought  was 
in  my  own  mind.  We  started,  hand  in  hand,  and  walked 
quickly  homeward.  A  wish  to  be  near  human  movement 
and  human  life  I  was  about  to  give  utterance  to,  when 
Blanche  whispered  :  "  Let  us  run." 

And  like  two  children,  pursued  by  dark  shadows  only — 
shadows  of  our  own  creation — we  scampered  toward  the  vil- 
lage. How  grateful  was  the  sight  of  its  few  and  scattered 
lights  !  With  quickened  blood  and  tired  limbs  our  spirits 
revived,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 

When  I  bade  her  good-night,  Blanche's  cheeks  glowed 
with  rich  color  from  the  exercise  ;  her  appearance  reassured 
me,  and  I  went  to  my  cabin  in  a  very  tolerable  frame  of 
mind. 

Great  was  my  astonishment  and  delight  to  hear,  a  few  days 
after  this,  that  "  Nobody's  Business"  had  struck  it  fabulously 
rich.  Knowing  that  this  was  Harpending's  last  stake,  it 
seemed  almost  like  the  work  of  providence.  Ever  since  my 
refusal  to  accede  to  his  plans  he  had  treated  me  coldly.  If 
I  was  not  mistaken,  very  ill-luck  was  sending  him  to  the  dogs 
rapidly,  and  how  Blanche  did  not  notice  it  was  simply  a  mir- 
acle to  me.  Now  that  his  last  chance  had  turned  up  trump, 
I  believed  that  his  hard  feelings  toward  me  might  have 
melted.  I  concluded  to  run  the  risk  of  congratulating  him 
on  his  good  fortune.  Accordingly,  I  called  at  their  rooms  at 
the  hotel.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  Blanche,  with  a  piteous 
look  in  her  eyes,  said  :  "  It  has  come,  William  ;  the  blow  has 
fallen." 

Before  I  could  ask  any  questions,  she  led  me  to  a  room  in 
which  were  her  father  and  the  village  doctor.  The  look  in 
Harpending's  eyes  immediately  told  that  something  terrible 
had  happened.  The  man  was  not  himself — he  was  crazy. 
Staring  vacantly  at  me,  with  the  sickening  stare  of  the  mad, 
he  spoke  atlast:  "Calder?  Calder?  Damn  Calder!  Damn 
'Nobody's  Business1  !  Damn  Calder,"  etc.,  etc.,  he  kept  re- 
peating, until  I  had  to  leave  the  room. 

"Did  his  sudden  wealth  have  this  effect?"  I  inquired  of 
Blanche. 

"  No,  it  was  the  loss  of  it.  It  seems  he  gambled  away  the 
claim  the  very  night  before  the  strike.  Two  millions  have 
been  offered  for  it  since.     No  wonder  it  turned  his  brain." 


I  hold  a  professorship  in  Edgeworth  Seminary.  I  go 
through  life  very  carefully,  methodically,  and  successfully. 
Sometimes  a  pupil  turns  her  head  so  that  her  profile  is 
Blanche's;  or  lifts  her  eyes  suddenly  to  my  face  in  a  way  that 
was  Blanche's.  At  such  times  my  mind  leaves  the  routine 
of  the  school-room,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  when  my  love 
told  me  to  go  away  forever;  that  her  father  would  be  a  chat- 
tering imbecile ;  her  duty  was  plain :  she  would  nurse  him 
until  his  iron  frame  succumbed.  And  then  I  comeback, and 
say,  mechanically,  "  Next  young  lady,  please  recite."  I  am 
a  bachelor.  None  of  these  pretty  and  amiable  young  ladies 
would  marry  "an  old  man"  like  myself;  and,  I  am  sure, 
nothing  could  tempt  me  to  wed  one  of  them.  For  I  have 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  love  of  my  gray- 
headed  old  mother  is  the  most  reliable  thing  on  this  earth. 

John  C.  Chalmers. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1SS0. 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN    BONBONS. 


Scene  at  a  ball: 

Leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  First  Dancer  smothers  a 
frightful  yawn. 

"Bored?"  says,  kindly,  Second  Dancer. 

"  Devilishly.     And  you  ? " 

"  Awfully  ! " 

"  Let's  go  home,  then  !" 

"  Cawn't  !     I  live  here  !" 


At  the  morgue : 

"  My  mother-in-law,"  says  a  visitor  to  the  official  in  charge, 
"disappeared  three  days  ago,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.     I  had  hoped  she  might  be  here." 

"  Describe  her,  if  you  please,  so  that  if  necessary  she  can 
be  identified." 

"  She  stutters  awfully — you'd  recognize  her  easily  by  that." 


"Yes,  madame,  I  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  my 
father — determine^  to  make  me  leave  Paris  and  return  to  the 
country — cut  off  my  supplies,  and  left  me  only  fifty  francs  a 
month." 

"And  did  you  manage  to  live  on  that  ?" 

"Yes,  madame;  not  only  did  I  manage  to  live  on  that  pal- 
try sum,  but  to  get  into  debt  as  well !" 


A  lady  sends  her  cook  to  market,  with  a  commission  to  ob- 
tain a  fine  fowl  for  a  forthcoming  dinner-party. 

The  servant  returns  ;  and  her  mistress,  after  closely  exam- 
ining the  purchase,  shakes  her  head  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  madame,"  says  the  cook,  "just  wait  till  it  has  been 
truffled,  and  see  if  it  doesn't  look  splendid.  It'll  be  just  like 
you  when  you  dress  up  and  put  on  your  diamonds." 

"Which,"  said  the  cook,  subsequently,  in  relating  the  an- 
ecdote, "  I  got  a  month's  warning  on  the  instant." 


"  Ernest,  why  have  you  not  sent  to  the  Salon,  this  year  ? 
"Alas  !  I  was  compelled  to  eat  my  model." 
"What!!!"  % 

"  A  still  life — a  plate  of  game." 


It  was  in  the  course  of  a  suit  for  the  separation  of  bodies 
and  fortunes  brought  against  the  Count  by  the  Countess 
B ,  that  the  lady's  lawyer,  in  speaking  to  her  of  a  cer- 
tain actress,  as  distinguished  for  her  style  and  splendor  as 
for  the  laxity  of  her  morals,  said: 

"  Ah  !  madame,  your  wicked  husband  has  been  her  lover." 
"Hers!"  cried  the   countess.     "Oh,  monsieur,  is  it  too 
late  to  abandon  this  suit  ? " 


When  a  rumor  reached  Versailles,  early  in  the  course  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  that  Frederick  the  Great  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  would  shortly  be  brought  to  France,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  esteem  for  Louis  XV.  never  was 
particularly  great,  cried  in  a  nicely  affected  rapture  : 

"Oh,  that'll  be  jolly !     I  do  so  want  to  see  a  king  !" 


Local  item  from  Le  Figaro  : 

"To  the  good  old  times,  the  Bridge-New  was  the  render- 
you  of  the  cut-purses  who  profited  of  that  the  starers  were 
occupieds  at  regarding  the  parades  to  empty  theirs  pockets. 
To-day  there  is  no  more  of  barracks  at  the  Bridge-New,  but 
there  are  there  always  some  starers  and  some  thieves,  these- 
here  exploiting  those-there. 

"Thus  yesterday  night,  during  that  a  good  provincial,  Mr. 
Simon,  regarded  with  curiosity  of  the  height  of  the  bridge  the 
wagons  which  were  manoeuvring  in  the  road,  two  individuals 
are  approached  themselves  of  him,  and,  the  one  by  the  head, 
the  other  by  the  feet,  have  reversed  him  and  removed  from 
him  his  pocket-book,  containing  560  francs.  Afterward  they 
have  taken  the  flight. 

"Mr.  Simon  has  ought  to  telegraph  at  him  to  have  where- 
with to  recome." 


X having  been  offended  by  a  friend,  sends  him  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  with  mothers-in-law. 

"With  mothers-in-law?"  says  the  other,  perplexed. 

"  Certainly.  I  will  send  my  mother-in-law  to  stay  with 
you,  and  you  send  yours  to  spend  the  time  with  me,  and  the 
first  man  that  begs  for  quarter  will  be  assumed  to  have  been 
run  through  the  body." 

"Not  much,"  said  his  antagonist;  "I  apologize,  humbly 
and  respectfully." 

A  soldier  on  the  cars  perceives  that  the  smoke  from  his 
pipe  is  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  an  old  lady  opposite  him. 

"Well,  missus,"  he  says,  "  I  suppose  they  don't  smoke  in 
your  regiment." 

"  In  my  regiment  they  do,"  says  the  old  lady ;  "  in  my  com- 
pany, never." 

When  the  heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia  was  visit- 
ing France  under  the  pseudonym  of  "The  Count  of  the 
North,"  he  went  to  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  was  shown  Girar- 
don's  chef-d'<zirure,  the  tomb  of  Richelieu. 

The  Czarevitch's  cicerone  did  not,  of  course,  neglect  to 
recall  to  the  visitor  the  exclamation  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
seeing  the  great  cardinal's  statue  :  "  Hadst  thou  but  lived  in 
my  land  and  time,  I  would  have  given  thee  one-half  of  my 
kingdom  to  learn  from  thee  how  to  govern  the  other  half." 

"That  was,"  said  the  Czarevitch,  "because  he  knew  he 
could  recover  the  other  half  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to 
do  so." 


Voiture  and  Arnauld  were  one  day  amusing  themselves  in 
guessing  the  professions  of  the  passers  by  their  dress  and 
bearing,  when  a  carriage  passed,  the  occupant  of  which  was 
oddly  attired. 

Quoth  Voiture :  "That's  a  Councillor  of  the  Court  of  Aids." 

Arnauld  wagered  that  the  passer  was  not;  and,  to  decide 
the  bet,  Voiture  approached  the  carriage,  and,  explaining  to 
the  gentleman  the  circumstances,  asked  if  he  were  not  such 
a  functional-)'. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  gentleman,  coldly,  "go  round  and 
bet  that  you  are  an  ass;  you  will  never  lose.  Drive  on, 
coachman." 

The  bet  "was  decided  a  draw. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


San  Jose,  July 


Cow-Bells. 

Many  the  days  and  long  the  years 

Since  last  I  heard  them  ringing 
Among  the  burly,  friendly  hills 

Where  countless  birds  were  singing. 
Yet  often,  when  the  day  is  done, 

And  the  summer  sun  is  setting, 
I  sit  with  folded  hands,  and  dream — 

The  cares  of  life  forgetting. 
And  once  again  I  seem  to  hear 

The  old-time,  tuneful  singing, 
Within  those  sheltered  hill-side  nooks, 

Of  cow-bells  softly  ringing. 

And  once  again  I  seem  to  feel 

Those  country  breezes  blowing, 
And  hear  again  the  noisy  brook, 

Among  the  white  stones  flowing  ; 
Again  the  rustling  of  the  nuts, 

Down  from  the  tall  trees  dropping— 
No  need  to  tell  the  place  they  fell, 

We  knew  the  place  for  stopping. 
And  oh  !  the  races  down  the  road, 

With  healthy  pulses  bounding, 
While  "  dingle-dingle-dingle-ding" 

The  cow-bells  all  were  sounding. 

Past  open  doors  and  ruddy  fires, 

Where  chimes  of  children's  laughter 
Came  floating  on  the  evening  air, 

While  other  sounds  came  after  ; 
The  rattling  of  the  barnyard  door, 

Where  hungry  calves  were  bawling, 
Beside  the  broad,  high,  wooden  gate, 

With  fretful,  anxious  calling; 
When  down  the  zigzag,  dusty  road, 

With  cheerful,  tuneful  ringing, 
The  cows  came  hastening  through  the  dusk, 

With  all  their  bells  a-swinging. 

Oh,  fast  those  memories  crowd  my  mind 

With  scenes  I  well  remember — 
How,  far  across  the  bay,  the  sun 

Went  down  in  clouds  of  splendor  ; 
Those  happy  evenings  round  the  hearth, 

Our  joys  and  sorrows  sharing, 
The  wondrous  fortunes  then  revealed 

By  nuts,  and  apple-paring  ; 
While,  through  the  shadows  of  the  night, 

The  old,  familiar  ringing 
Came  floating  up  from  meadows  white — 

The  cow-bells  all  a-swinging. 

And  once  again  my  mother's  love 

Surrounds  me  like  a  blessing — 
Ah,  many  troubles  faded  then 

Beneath  her  soft  caressing. 
Though  other  bells  may  have  a  charm, 

In  grand  notes  proudly  swelling, 
This  humble  music  has  for  me 

A  pleasure  beyond  telling  ; 
For  bygone  days  come  back  again, 

Such  pleasant  visions  bringing 
•Of  pastures  green,  and  hillsides  brown, 

And  cow-bells  softly  ringing. 

How  time  has  flown  since  there  I  roamed  ! — 

A  lassie,  brown  and  slender — 
Seeing  the  world  through  happy  eyes, 

With  heart  both  true  and  tender. 
The  tears  fall  swift,  the  tears  fall  fast — 

I  think  my  heart  is  weary  ; 
So  many  hopes  are  faded  now, 

And  life  is  all  so  dreary. 
But  still  there's  music  in  one  sound — 

The  old,  familiar  ringing, 
When  down  the  hills  the  cows  come  home 

With  all  their  bells  a  swinging. 

The  changing  years  have  brought  to  me 

A  deal  of  stormy  weather, 
And  so  I  love  to  sit  and  dream 

Of  clover  and  of  heather— 
To  tread  again  the  meadows  sweet, 

Where  hungry  bees  are  going, 
To  hear  the  lulling,  soothing  sound 

Of  hidden  water  flowing  ; 
While  down  the  old  road,  round  the  hill, 

I  hear  a  tuneful  ringing, 
And  know  the  cows  are  coming  home 

With  all  their  bells  a-swinging. 

Elizabeth  Youngberc 


THE  WAVING   RED  .  LEGS. 


That's  What's  the  Matter  with  Cupid  1 

Love  came  to  me  the  other  day, 

His  wings  down  drooping  by  his  side  ; 

Sad  was  his  face — till  now  so  gay  ; 
Gone  was  his  joy  and  look  of  pride. 

His  bright  eye  spoke  no  mirthful  trick ; 

In  truth,  the  little  cuss  looked  sick. 

"Ha!  ha!    young  chap — I  know  some  dame 

Hath  robbed  thee  of  thy  treasured  flame : 

Is  it  not  so?"    I  laughing  said; 

He  sadly  shook  his  curly  head. 
"Why  then  the  maid  that  all  men  wheedle 

Hath  pricked  thee  sick  with  some  damned  needle." 
"Not  that  !  not  that  !"     "Then  some  sweet  wench 

Hath  made  thee  sit  and  study  French  !  " 
"  Not  that,"  he  cried,  while  his  cheeks  grew 

Pale  as  a  ghost's,  and  paler  too  ; 
"  Sacre  bleu! — sit  venia  verbo — 
"  I've  just  commenced  to  use  tobacco." 
Marysville,  July,  1880.  Omnium  Gatherum. 


L 'Illustration,  speaking  of  the  fifteen  puzzle,  says  :  "Some 
ferocious  enemy  of  the  human  race  has  invented  a  new  game, 
a  terrible  game — alarmingly  dangerous  to  the  human  mind, 
destined  to  cause  a  veritable  epidemic  of  cerebral  congestion, 
and  to  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  idiotic. 
The  inventor  of  le  Taqnin  ["the  Tease,"  by  which  name  the 
French  have  christened  this  invention]  offers  five  hundred 
francs  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  this  game, 
which  sells  at  fifty  centimes  [about  ten  cents].  But  one  would 
gladly  cover  him  with  gold  for  the  right  to  destroy  his  stupe- 
fying invention.  And  let  us  further  observe,  it  is  high  time 
that  such  frightful  patents,  created  simply  for  the  greater  tor- 
ment and  enervation  of  the  human  race,  should  be  confiscated 
in  the  interest  of  public  health." 


A  boy  who  will  yell  like  a  Tartar  if  a  drop  of  water  gets 
on  his  shirt-band  when  his  neck  is  being  washed,  can  crawl 
through  a  sewer  after  a  ball  without  a  murmur. 


Many  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Shoshone  people 
was  a  great  nation,  our  fathers  and  their  children,  numer- 
ous as  the  spills  upon  the  pines,  lived  in  a  fine  country 
beyond  the  high  mountains,  where  we  now  see  the  red 
sun  throwing  his  gold  arrows  over  the  walls  of  the  morning. 
It  was  a  noble  land.  I  will  show  you  the  story  of  it  upon 
the  cliffs  of  the  deep  canon,  where  our  fathers  carved  it. 
Great  plains  in  that  land,  like  the  sheets  of  the  white  man's 
picture-paper,  unfolded  right  and  left  from  the  silvery  threads 
of  many  rivers.  Even  slopes,  longer  and  wider  than  the  eye 
can  shoot,  drove  the  little  flowery  valleys  up  into  the  high 
hills  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  ;  and  the  antelopes  fol- 
lowed the  little  valleys,  while  the  "  heap  too  much  buppalo," 
like  the  shadow  of  the  storm-clouds,  moved  slowly  over  the 
slopes,  or  wandered  by  the  rivers  in  the  shelter  of  the  wil- 
lows. It  was  very  much  a  good  country  for  our  people,  be- 
cause there  was  plenty  to  eat ;  and,  O  white  man  !  plenty 
good  to  eat  makes  a  big  heart. 

Not  from  the  east  there  came,  not  from  the  west  there 
came,  not  from  the  south  there  came,  but  from  the  north — 
the  cruel  north,  where  the  wild  wind  wails  through  the  trum- 
pet of  ice— there  came  a  host  of  long  spears  and  long  legs, 
and  drove  our  fathers  out  of  the  beautiful  land  into  the  bar- 
ren mountains — this  high,  dry,  and  horrible  land,  where  we, 
their  poor  children,  now  live  on  mice,  bugs,  and  wild  seeds. 
[NOTE.— At  this  point  the  Aged  leaned  upon  his  dilapi- 
dated "  flint-lock  "  and  wept — only  for  a  moment.] 

There  was  not  always  full  plenty  in  that  fine  place,  be- 
cause sometimes  the  Storm-spirit,  being  angry,  gathered 
the  cold  clouds  into  his  belly,  and  then  blew  through  the  val- 
leys and  around  the  hills,  till  all  the  good  game  but  the  an- 
telope ran  away  south,  to  the  fire-hills,  to  get  warmer. 

Once,  when  the  game  had  been  blown  away  for  many 
weeks,  my  oldest  father  did  a  wonderful  thing.  He  was  a 
fool.  All  the  men  who  do  wonderful  things  are  fools.  Those 
who  do  nothing  but  common  things  are  only  common  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  fool ;  so  much  is  demanded 
of  fools,  and  so  little  is  credited  to  them,  until  after  they  are 
dead,  by  common  Shoshones.  But  my  first,  furthest-back 
father  was  "  a  heap  too  much,  alle-r-time  big  fool."  His 
name  was  Bending  Willow — "  all  same  me  "  ;  my  name  is 
Bending  Willow.  "  White  man  call  me  alle-r-time  Pike." 
This  father  of  mine  was  such  a  fool  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  old  stories  any  more  than  he  did  in  new  stories.  It  was 
by  that  that  our  chief  men  found  out  he  was  a  fool.  He  did 
not  believe  in  evil  spirits,  nor  in  good  spirits,  nor  in  ghosts, 
nor  in  omens,  nor  in  witches — from  which  the  women  and 
the  preachers  made  out  he  was  a  horrible  fool.  After  that 
all  the  nation  soon  decided  he  was  a  fool  ;  and  they  passed 
a  law  driving  him  out  into  the  mountains. 

In  the  mountains,  my  father,  finding  it  very  easy  to  secure 
food  and  shelter  for  one  man,  and  being  a  born  fool,  and  be- 
cause he  was  a  fool,  went  to  studying  the  ways  of  amimals 
and  plants  and  fish.  If  he  had  been  anything  but  a  fool, 
he  would  have  gone  and  asked  the  old  women  and  the  big 
medicine-men  about  such  things. 

He  used  to  tell  his  children,  when  he  chanced  to  meet  any 
of  them  in  the  hills,  that  he  had  "  heap  fun "  playing  with 
the  antelope. 

At  last,  once,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  evil  spirit  had 
blown  away  all  the  good  game  from  the  slopes  of  the  great 
valley  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  men  came  into  the  mount- 
ains to  catch  antelope,  or  rats,  or  anything  fit  to  eat.  But 
the  antelope  were  so  shy  they  could  not  get  near  them. 

Yet,  even  while  the  wise  men  were  eating  the  nasty  rock- 
rats,  there  came  word  to  them  :  "  Lo  !  the  fool— the  great 
fool — lives  among  the  rocks  upon  the  abundance  of  fat  ante- 
lope." 

Then  the  wise  men  sent  one  very  wise  man — a  half-brother 
of  my  father— to  talk  to  my  father,  and  find  out  how  he  got 
his  antelope  meat. 

"  I  shoot  it  with  bow  and  arrow,"  said  my  father. 
Then  the  wise  man  rubbed  his  own  nose — his  own  nose, 
because  there  was  no  other  nose  present  but  my  fathers  ;  and 
he  would  not  rub  my  father's  nose,  because  my  father's  nose 
was  a  fool's  nose.     A  wise  man  never  rubs  a  fool's  nose. 
"  Your  arrows  must  be  swift  and  your  bow  strong." 
"  Must  they  ?  "  said  my  fool  father. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  wise  man. 
"  So  be  it." 
"  You  are  a  fool  ! " 
"And  you,  my  half-brother?" 
"  Let  me  see  your  bow  and  arrows." 
"  I  am  a  fool.     I  will  give  you  my  best  arrows  and  bow." 
Away  went  the  wise  man,  glad   to  have  the  arms  which 
brought  down  the  shy  game.      But  after  some  hours  he  re- 
turned to  my  father's  "  wicki-up  "  in  a  great  rage— for  he  was 
a  wise  man — and  throwing  the  arms  into  the  fire  whereon  my 
ancestor  was  broiling  fat  antelope,  shouted  ; 
"  Thou  liar — as  well  as  fool ! " 

"  Wherefore  this  burst  of  wisdom,  O  wise  brother  ?  " 
"  You  said  I  could  kill  the  antelope  with  the  arms  you  gave 
me." 

"  Did  I  ?  Pardon  me.  I  am  a  fool." 
Then  the  wise  man  of  the  Shoshones  grew  furious  at  my 
parent,  because  the  smell  of  the  broiling  antelope  made  his 
heart  big.  And  my  father  smiled  in  his  own  palm,  as  he 
squatted  at  the  fire,  and  said,  as  he  turned  the  meat  over  on 
the  coals : 

"  I  gave  you  the  best." 
"You  did?"  said  the  sneering  wise  one. 
"  There  are  my  arms.    Look  !    There  is  none  better  among 
them.     And,  when  you  have  seen  for  yourself,  squat — my 
supper  is  broiled — and  eat." 

When  the  wise  man's  heart  softened  with  the  good  grease 
of  the  fat  antelope,  he  became  sweet  on  my  father,  knowing 
that  all  fools  are  tender-hearted,  and  proceeded  to  describe 
how  his  family  suffered  for  want  of  better  food ;  and  went 
on  and  on,  begging  and  bewailing,  as  wise  men  do  when  their 
pompous,  petty,  traditionary  wisdom  sends  them  to  an  orig- 
inal fool  for  advice.  And  at  length  my  father  agreed  to  show 
him,  on  the  very  next  day,  how  to  kill  fat  antelope. 

"  But,"  said  my  father,  "the  manner  of  it  is  so  like  the  folly 
of  a  fool,  that  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the 
family,  you  will  not  practice  it  yourself.  It  would  be  better 
if  you  laid  the  blame  of  it  upon  me." 


"  Let  me  know,  and  I  will  think,"  said  the  wise  man. 
"To-morrow,"  said  my  father;   and  gave  his  relative  a 
haunch  of  antelope  to  take  home  to  his  family. 

On  the  morrow,  early,  my  father  sighted,  in  the  middle  of 
the  flowery  little  mountain  vale  in  front  of  his  door,  a  herd 
of  fine  fat  antelope.  He  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  well !"  Then 
he  painted  his  legs  red — and  waited. 

Soon  the  wise  feet  were  heard  coming  rapidly  to  the  fool's 
door. 

"  How-how  !  "    said  my  father.      "  Come    in,  and — paint 
your  legs  red." 
"Wha-a-t!" 
"  Paint  your  legs  red." 
"Paint!" 
"  Yes." 
"  Red  ! " 

"  I  thought,"  said  my  father,  "  you  would  not  be  a  fool." 
"  Yes,  yes — anything  !     Give  me  the  paint." 
So  then,  very  soon,  my  most  ancient  father  and  his  wise 
relative   walked   out    into   the  little  valley,  with  their  legs 
painted  beautifully  red. 

When  they  had  walked  near  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the 
antelope.     "Now,"  said  my  father,  "let  us  here  lie  down 
upon  our  backs  in  the  grass,  and  stick  our  pretty  red  legs 
up  in  the  air." 
They  did  so. 

"When  I  wave  my  legs,  you  wave  yours." 
"  Yes." 

"  When  I  cross  my  legs,  you  cross  yours." 
"Yes." 

"All  right.     Here  we  go  !  " 

By  and  by  the  wise  man  saw  the  antelope  walking  slowly 
across  the  valley  toward  the  red  leg-ation. 

"  Now,"  said  my  father,  "  the  antelope  will  come  up  very 
close  to  these  legs— then  shoot,  and  shoot  fast." 
So  they  did. 

The  wise  man  went  home  with  plenty  of  meat — and  a  fool's 
advice. 

After  many  days,  the  fool  could  hear  from  the  few  Sho- 
shones, who  hardly  halted  as  they  passed  his  "  wicki-up,"  of 
the  great,  wise  invention  of  his  half-brother — in  the  matter 
of  killing  antelope.  And  the  wisdom  of  it  went  abroad  upon 
every  trail.  Then  my  father  sat,  in  the  evening,  at  his  own 
door,  and  cried  to  the  owl : 

"Alas,  how  poor  are  the  thoughts  of  a  fool ! " 
My  half-uncle  became  a  great  man  in  the  nation— a  very 
great  man  ;  and  on  his  tomb,  to  this  day,  if  one  were  there 
to  point  it  out,  are  painted  two  naked  red  legs  upside  down, 
and  his  family  is  known  as  the  Waving  Red  Legs. 

TYEO,  Nevada,  July,  1880.  J.  W.  Gally. 


Harper's  Weekly  says  :  Of  all  the  testimony  from  political 
friends  and  foes  to  the  character  of  General  Garfield — and  it 
is  universally  an  expression  of  the  highest  admiration  and 
confidence— none  is  more  emphatic  than  that  of  Judge 
Poland,  the  chairman  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Committee,  who 
recently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Republican  State  Convention  ; 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  June  22,  1880. 

To  the  President  of  the  Convention— Sir  ;  I  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  by  the  Republicans  of  this  town,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  attend,  but  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  the  court  in 
this  county  prevents.  I  greatly  regret  my  inability  to  be  present.  I  am 
not  at  all  anxious  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  a  State  ticket.  The 
Republicans  of  Vermont  can  always  be  safely  trusted  to  nominate  good 
men.  I  only  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  convention 
and  to  Republicans  everywhere  my  entire  approval  of  the  nominations 
made  at  Chicago.  Probably  no-man  in.Vermont  knows  General  Gar- 
field more  intimately  than  myself.  He"  was  in  Congress  during  the 
whole  of  my  ten  years'  service,  and  for  eight  years  we  stood  together  in 
the  House,  and  ever  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  Of  his  emi- 
nent ability,  power  in  debate,  and  untiring  devotion  to  public  service  I 
need  not  speak.  His  long  service  and  leading  position  in  Congress 
have  made  him  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  who  take  any 
interest  in  public  affairs.  But  our  political  opponents  affect  to  ques- 
tion his  personal  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  and  to  base  their 
accusation  upon  the  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  Committee.  Now 
I  desire  to  say  to  the  convention,  and  to  all  who  may  feel  any  interest 
in  my  opinion  of  General  Garfield,  that  nothing  which  appeared  before 
that  committee,  or  which  appears  in  their  report,  or  any  matter  or  thing 
which  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to  him,  ever  led  me  to 
doubt  his  personal  integrity.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  upright 
and  honest  man,  and  who  would  be  so  under  all  circumstances  and 
against  any  temptation.  The  use  that  is  being  made  of  my  name,  and 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  drawn  by  me,  in  my  opinion 
makes  it  proper  for  me  to  express  my  personal  judgment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  man.  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  communicate 
this  note  to  the  convention.  Luke  P.   Poland. 

Score  one  for  George  William  !  No  living  American  better 
deserves  his  audience  than  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
But  it  is  not  alone  while  essayist  and  editorial  writer  that  his 
words  merit  attention.  The  following  striking  sentences  are 
from  a  recent  New  York  speech  of  his  :  "  While  good  men 
sit  at  home,  not  knowing  that  there  is  anything  ^o  be  done, 
nor  caring  to  know,  cultivating  the  feeling  that  politics  are 
tiresome  and  dirty,  and  politicians  vulgar  bullies  and  bravoes, 
half-persuaded  that  a  republic  is  the  contemptible  rule  of  a 
mob,  and  secretly  longing  for  a  strong  man,  and  a  splendid, 
vigorous  despotism,  then  remember  it  is  not  a  government 
mastered  by  ignorance  ;  it  is  a  government  betrayed  by  in- 
telligence."   

That  is  a  good  story  they  tell  regarding  Senator  Conkling 
and  his  brother,  the  colonel.  When  the  senator  was  first 
nominated  for  his  high  position,  so  the  story  runs,  Colonel 
Conkling  rushed  to  Utica  to  offer  his  services.  "  You  wish 
to  see  me  elected  senator?"  said  his  brother.  "Yes,'  was  the 
reply  "  And  you  are  willing  to  help  me  all  you  can  ? 
"Yes"  "Well,"  said  Roscoe,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  it  is 
now  two  o'clock;  in  fifteen  minutes  there  will  be  a  train  here 
from  New  York;  take  that  train,  and  go  home,  and  don't 
come  back." 

One  of  the  serious  charges  made  against  General  Hancock 
is  that  he  wears  a  diamond  stud  in  his  srvjrt-front.  No  man 
who  ever  wore  a  diamond  solitaire  was  ever  elected  Presi- 
dent.   

Senator  Zach.  Chandler,   of  Michigan,   while  making   a 
speech  at  Warren,  Ohio,  last  year— Garfield  being  present- 
turned,  and  pointing  to  him,  said  :  ."  Gentle'v 
your  next  President." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VERDAVIN'S    CANDIDACY. 


How  the  Representative  of  his  Wife  was  Elected. 


From  the  French  of  Pierre  Veron. 

Should  you  ever  happen  to  visit  the  Department  of  Trois- 
Etoiles,  and  mention  the  name  of  Monsieur  Verdavin,  it  is 
safe  betting  that  your  interlocutor,  no  matter  who  he  maybe, 
will  exclaim : 

"Verdavin  !  Well,  of  all  the  ambitious,  intriguing  men  I 
ever  met,  Verdavin  was  the  worst ! " 

However,  now  that  the  vox  pofiuli  has  pronounced  upon 
my  old  friend,  permit  me  to  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  the  real  Verdavin,  that  you  may  compare  him  with  Ver- 
davin the  legendary. 

Born  of  honest,  but  not  poor,  parents,  Amede'e — such  was 
his  name — had,  from  his  childhood  up,  one  single  care — to 
live  quietly  and  cozily  on  the  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  pa  and  ma.  He  had  a  cheery  lit- 
tle town  residence,  a  love  of  a  country  house.  In  spring  he 
made  a  little  trip  to  Paris;  in  summer  he  fished;  in  autumn 
he  shot;  in  winter  there  was  the  club.  Nothing  could  have 
been  pleasanter. 

Nevertheless,  Ame'de'e  perceived  that  something  still  was 
lacking  in  his  life.  He  wanted  some  one  to  keep  his  accounts 
and  oversee  his  expenditures.  How  was  he  to  get  rid  of  this 
business  which  threatened  his  idleness  and  placidity?  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  .take  a  wife. 

She  whom  he  had  chosen  was  a  young  girl  of  candid  brow, 
but  full  of  resolution — a  fact  which  had  guided  Verdavin  in 
his  selection.  He  had  said  to  himself:  "She  will  have  will 
enough  to  see  after  all  my  business  affairs,  and  I  shall  be 
saved  any  trouble  in  such  matters." 

******** 

Yon  moon  that  shone  above — round  as  the  crown  of  his 
hat — had  not  yet  filled  her  horn  six  times  after  their  marriage, 
when,  one  fine  morning,  my  lady  summoned  her  husband, 
who  hastened  to  her  apartments,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  pack- 
age of  hooks,  to  which  he  was  attaching  new  lengths  of  line 
and  gut. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?" 

"Amede'e,  be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  me.  During  the  six 
months  of  our  married  life  I  have  been  studying  your  char- 
acter and  scrutinizing  your  aptitudes,  for  you  know  well  that 
a  man  of  your  age  and  position  can  not  rust  in  inglorious 
idleness." 

"Why,  bless  me,  Emmie,  I  thought  my  time  was  suffi- 
ciently occupied.  For  instance,  just  at  this  very  moment,  I 
was  setting  off  for  the  brook,  where  I  expected  to  get  you  a 
mess  of  fish  for  dinner  that " 

"Ame'de'e,  be  serious,  I  beg  of  you,  if  you  can.  I  have 
been  canvassing  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  in  my  mind, 
and  have  found  the  one  pursuit " 

"  But,  my  dear,  when  I  say  that " 

"That  one  pursuit  in  which,  nowadays,  a  man  can  rise  to 
power  and  honor,  is  politics." 

"  Politics  ! !  Heaven  be  praised,  I  never  have  gone  in  for 
politics  ;  and,  heaven  helping  me,  madame,  I  never  will." 

"  In  three  weeks  there  will  be  an  election  in  this  de- 
partment. I  will,  that  is  to  say,  you  will,  come  forward  as  a 
candidate." 

"  But,  dearest,  you  have  not  thought " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  thought  it  over  in  its  every  aspect.    In- 
deed, I  have  prepared  your  address  to  the  electors." 
."The  deuce  you  have  !" 

"  Don't  swear,  Ame'de'e  ;  swearing  offends*  the  scrupulous 
voters.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  agreeable  for  a  woman  to 
spend  all  her  life-time  shut  up  in  this  poky  old  hole,  abso- 
lutely unknown  ?  The  provinces  do  not  make  reputations, 
but  they  elect  deputies.  What  would  I  not  give  to  hear 
people  say,  as  I  passed:  'You  see  that  pretty  little  woman 
in  brown?     She's  the  wife  of  our  representative.'" 

"  Emmie,  you  are  only  jesting  ! " 

"This,  then,  is  the  address  you  are  to  issue  to  the  elect- 
ors," and  she  read  as  follows  : 

Fellow-Citizens  :  At  a  time  when  the  well-being — nay,  the  very  ex- 
istence— demands  the  harmonious  union  of  all  patriotic  men,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  desire  an  opportunity  of  combating  on  the  parliamentary 
field  of  battle  for  the  regeneration  of  our  beloved  country.  What  I  de- 
sire^— what  you  must  all  desire — is  order  in  liberty  with  liberty  in  order. 

There  were  nearly  three  columns  of  this. 

The  next  morning  there  began  for  the  unhappy  Verdavin 
a  life  the  horrors  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  retrace. 
He,  the  friend  of  repose,  the  enemy  of  emotion  ! 

For  instance,  one  day  madame  said  :  "Ame'de'e,  I    have 
drawn  up  a  list  of  the  leading  residents  of  each  parish  in  the 
constituency.     We  will  call  on  the  most  prominent ;  you  will 
write  to  the  others." 
"  "Seventeen  hundred  letters — I  never  could." 

"You  can  easily  hire  secretaries.  In  half  an  hour  we  will 
set  off  on  thas  indispensable  journey." 

For  fifteen  days  the  only  man  one  seemed  to  meet  on  the 
roads,  the  steamboats,  the  cars,  was  the  unhappy  Verdavin, 
the  candidate  in  spite  of  himself.  In  the  pelting  rain,  in  the 
broiling  sun,  everywhere  went  he.  Ever)'  morning  his  wife 
drew  up  the  programme  for  his  day's  journey  ;  every  night 
he  had  to  bring  home  to  her  good  and  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  had  been  at  each  place  he  claimed  to  have  visited. 

Grand  outcome — the  bronchitis,  three  mild  sunstrokes,  an 
incurable  rheumatism,  and  a  confirmed  gastric  disease,  con 
tracted  through  drinking  prosperity  to  France  with  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  electors  daily. 

"  Emmie,"  he  at  last  gasped,  like  one  about  to  faint,  "  I 
feel  that  my  strength " 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  relentlessly,  "  you  will  canvass  the 
forty-seven  parishes  on  this  list." 

And  on  all  sides  nothing  was  heard  but  exclamations  of 
"  What  an  ambitious  chap  that  Verdavin  is  !  Who  ever  saw 
any  one  like  him  ?  " 

"  Ame'de'e,"  she  said,  next  day,  "  your  address  has  not  been 
circulated  widely  enough.  I  have  had  a  hundred  thousand 
extra  copies  struck  off  and  distributed." 

"  But,  dear,  printing  comes  ruinously  expensive.  This 
morning  only  I  have  paid  one  bill  of  sixteen  thous " 

"  You  must  also  manage  to  have  your  name  mentioned  in 
connection  with  generous  deeds.  I  have  ordered  six  organs 
for  as  many  churches  in  as  many  close  parishes." 


"S-i-x  o-r-g-a-n-s  !  !" 

"  Yes,  and  twelve  fire-engines  for  villages  that  are  unpro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  the  destroying  element,  and  where 
there  is  a  large  floating  vote.  Imagine  how  gratified  the 
poor  people  will  be." 

"But,  Emmie,  I  can  not  make  ducks  and  drakes — I  mean 
church-organs  and  parish  fire-engines — of  my  fortune." 

"And  do  you  count  it  for  nothing,  then,  the  glory  of  being 
a  statesman  ?  Besides,  once  in  politics,  you  are  sure  of 
getting  your  money  back  an  hundred-fold." 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow  that  Verdavin  is  ! "  said  the  out- 
side world  in  awestruck  amazement  and  admiration  ;  "  he'll 
spend  every  franc  he  has  before  he'll  let  himself  be  beaten  !" 

******** 

One  pleasant  morning — it  was  just  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion— madame  aroused  at  early  dawn  Monsieur  Verdavin, 
who  was  still  sleeping  soundly,  not  having  indeed  returned 
from  an  exhausting  journey  to  the  back  districts  until  2  A.  M. 

"Ame'd^e,"  she  cried,  "rouse  yourself;  the  honor  of  our 
name  has  been  vilely  thrust  under  foot  and  trodden  in  the 
dust,  and  you  must  avenge  it."  And  she  handed  the  un- 
happy man  a  newspaper  in  which  he  read  the  following  : 

It  is  about  time  to  have  done  with  the  brazen  impudence  of  the  char- 
latan who  is  trapesing  round  our  streets  and  highways.  This  Verdavin, 
a  fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  seeks— but  seeks  in  vain — to  conceal  his  dem- 
agogic instincts.  He  demands  "  Liberty."  We  all  know  what  that 
word  means  with  him  ;  behind  it  he  prepares  an  ambuscade  for  prop- 
erty, the  family,  religion.  This  Verdavin.  dealer  in  votes  and  haunter 
of  low  taverns,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scalawag  who  has  not 
even  the  courage  of  his  incendiary  opinions. 

"But  this  is  not  all,"  said  his  wife,  and  handed  him  an- 
other journal,  in  which  he  read: 

Let  the  mask  be  torn  off !  Our  intelligent  voters  will  not  let  themselves 
be  imposed  upon  by  a  Tartuffe  of  the  gutters.  Verdavin,  a  double- 
ender  politician  and  a  perfect  nullity,  pretends -to  array  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  cause  of  order.  It  is  under  such  a  guise  that  the  friends  of 
despotism  usually  do  their  hellish  work.  This  odious  being,  whom  we 
will  not  further  pollute  our  type  by  naming,  has  evidently  been  hired  to 
complicate  the  situation  by  his  candidacy.  Let  the  electors  rise  in  their 
might  and  sweep  from  the  field  this  vain  idiot. 

Next  morning  Verdavin  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the 
left  arm  from  the  Legitimist  editor,  and  the  day  afterward 
one  to  match  in  the  right  arm  from  the  Radical  editor. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  election  arrived.  Verdavin  had  con- 
ducted his  canvass  with  unsparing  energy  ;  his  complicated 
disorders  had  given  him  a  corpse-like  appearance  ;  he  had 
spent  three-quarters  of  his  fortune  ;  he  carried  both  of  his 
arms  in  slings. 

But  at  night  the  prefect  made  the  official  declaration : 

"  Elected — Verdavin,  23,672  votes." 


It  was  a  week  later  when  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  wife,  radiant  and  rejoicing,  was  in  one  of  the 
galleries.  He  had  chosen  a  seat  in  the  centre — Order  in 
Liberty,  as  it  were.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a  debate. 
Precisely  at  that  instant  a  vote  had  been  taken,  and  as  he 
reached  the  centre  of  the  hall  he  heard  the  president  declar- 
ing that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  literally  honeycombed  with 
fraudulent  practices,  the  assembly  thereby  invalidated  the 
election  of  Monsieur  Verdavin. 

Monsieur  Verdavin  fainted. 


Madame  Verdavin  has  brought  an  action  for  separation 
and  the  management  of  her  own  estate.  The  bill  alleges 
that  the  aforesaid  Ame'de'e  Verdavin  is  hopelessly  possessed 
with  the  mania  of  political  ambition. 

And  the  public  say  of  his  wife  :  "  Poor  little  woman,  it  is  a 
wonder  she  didn't  bring  her  action  sooner.  That  confounded 
idiot  must  have  spent  three-quarters  of  her  fortune  with  his 
senseless  ideas  of  ambition." 


The  Democratic  party  is  catching  at  very  small  straws 
when  it  finds  consolation  in  the  defection  of  L.  W.  Jerome 
from  the  Republican  party.  We  never  before  heard  that  Mr. 
Len.  Jerome  belonged  to  the  party,  or  to  any  party,  or  that 
it  could  make  any  difference  to  any  party  whether  he  be- 
longed to  it  or  not.  Mr.  Jerome  is  a  successful  stock  advent- 
urer, who  "sacrificed  his  early  life  by  living  in  Rochester," 
and  who  now  lives  in  New  York;  whose  daughter  married  a 
duke  or  something,  and  who  keeps  race-horses  and  is  a  swell ; 
whose  son  or  nephew  has  just  been  arrested  for  stealing  stocks 
in  Wall  Street.  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Leonard 
W.  Jerome,  Esquire,  the  National  Republican  Committee 
have  determined  to  keep  General  Garfield  and  Mr.  Arthur 
in  the  field. 

The  contract  or  agreement  of  gas  consumption  asked  for 
by  the  new  company  is  indeed  a  one-sided  affair,  but  it 
is  all  upon  the  side  of  the  consumer.  If  the  company  fails 
to  construct  its  works,  or  fails  to  provide  its  own  meters  and 
burners,  or  fails  to  provide  a  twenty-candle  light  for  two  dol- 
lars per  one  thousand  cubic  feet,  then  the  contract  is  inope- 
rative and  void.  Anybody  can  afford  to  agree  to  buy  gas  at 
a  reduction  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  after  it  is 
brought  to  their  houses.     See  the  advertisement. 


CXXXVI I. —Sunday,  July  18.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 


Vegetable  Soup. 
Fried  Flounders.         Lamb  Chops.         Tomato  Sauce. 
Corn.  Lima  Beans.  Potatoes  a  la  Colbert. 

Roast  Venison.  Currant  Jelly. 

Tomato  Salad. 
Cherry  Pudding,  Butter  Sauce. 
Fruit  Bowl  of  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots, 
and  Figs. 
To  Make  Espagnole  Sauce. — Spread  about  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan,  lay  in  it  lean  ham  and  veal,  wild  rabbit, 
pheasant,  or  fowl  of  any  kind,  about  four  ounces  of  each,  a  small  car- 
rot cut  in  dice,  one  onion  with  a  clove  stuck  in  it,  half  a  turnip,  and  a 
sprig  of  thyme  ;  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  upon  the  fire  ;  let  it  simmer 
until  reduced  to  a  jelly  ;  then  mix  in  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
wine-glassful  of  white  wine,  cover  with  broth,  add  salt,  pepper,  a  clove 
of  garlic,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  one  clove,  a  bay-leaf,  and  two  mushrooms 
cut  m  pieces  ;  simmer  from  three  to  four  hours ;  skim  off  the  scum  as 
soon  as  it  comes  on  the  surface  ;  when  done  take  it  from  the  fire,  throw 
a  few  drops  of  cold  water  in,  skim  off  the  fat,  then  strain  and  use.  It 
will  keep  for  some  time,  if  kept  air-tight,  and  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The 
above  is  the  recipe  of  Professor  Blot,  but  the  sauce  can  be  made  by  a 
good  cook  in  rather  a  more  economical  maimer. 


CERTAIN  FASHIONABLE  FREAKS. 


The  very  latest  is  the  new  laugh,  which  goes  like  this: 
"  Te-he,  te-he  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh-h-h-h— ha, ha,  ha \»  The 
directions  are  as  follows :  "A  low  and  sly  beginning  is  made 
with  the  '  te-he,' as  though  mirth  was  struggling  inside  to 
break  out  through  maidenly  reserve;  and  the  mouth  is  kept 
tight  closed,  while  the  eyes  are  opened  wide,  thus  giving  an 
expression  of  mingled  demureness  and  mischievousness. 
Then  follows  the  '  Ha,  ha,  ha,!  higher  and  louder,  with  a  part- 
ing of  the  lips  to  show  the  teeth,  if  they  be  white  and  regu- 
lar. The  (  Oh-h-h '  comes  next,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  reproof, 
or  artless  gayety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  laughed 
at,  and  the  voice  rises  into  a  pretty  little  scream.  The  ensu- 
ing pause  covers  a  sudden  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  mak- 
ing so  much  noise ;  the  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  a  blush  can 
in  most  instances  be  produced  by  holding  the  breath  with 
the  lungs  very  fully  inflated.  The  final  '  Ha,  ha,  ha,'  is  given 
as  a  crescendo,  spiritedly,  and  without  any  show  of  restraint, 
like  the  outbursting  hilarity  of  a  female  hoodlum  at  a  picnic. 
This  novelty  in  laughs  is  heard  everywhere,  and  is  sure  to 
become  popular  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  With  a  little  alter- 
ation it  can  be  made  to  fit  any  mouth. 


It  is  a  fact  that  a  young  man  is  never  more  certain  of  so- 
cial success  than  the  moment  when  most  other  young  men 
never  mention  him  without  saying  that  they  "  would  like  to 
kick  him."  As  Thackeray  observed  in  the  case  of  Pendennis, 
that  desire  is  the  result  of  envy  and  of  conscious  humiliation 
awakened  in  manly  bosoms.  To  provoke  people  too  much  is 
a  token  of  superiority,  and  a  prize  of  nonchalance. 


Oh,  for  a  girl  like  unto  those  who  appear  in  the  latest 
English  photographs.  In  one,  a  wide-eyed  damsel,  slender, 
low-browed,  with  a  neck  like  a  column  of  ivory,  stands'  in 
the  opening  between  two  curtains  with  a  deep  embroidered 
border,  half  raises  one  with  her  graceful  arm,  and  turns  to 
show  her  star-dotted  gown  falling  straight  to  her  feet  and 
looking  woefully  like  her  night  gear,  in  spite  of  its  slanting 
girdle  and  the  big  Portia  fan  that  lies  against  it,  drooping 
idly  from  the  maiden's  hand.  In  another  picture  is  a  long 
robe  of  black  velvet,  with  sleeves  flecked  with  white,  and  in- 
side of  it  is  a  girl,  who  kneels  in  a  deep  window  and  looks 
out  from  the  casement,  with  a  simply  overpowering  back- 
ground of  curtain  for  encouragement. 


The  "bicycle  back"  is  a  new  English  invention.  It  con- 
sists of  a  premature  round-shoulderedness,  a  walk  with  bent 
knees,  and  a  sort  of  crab-like  movement.  It  attacks  young 
men  who  are  addicted  to  the  vehicle  of  that  name,  and  is 
already  "indelibly  stamped"  on  many  Englishmen.  But  if 
they  suppose  that  Americans  will  not  get  up  a  "  bicycle 
back"  that  will  beat  theirs  out  of  sight,  they  greatly  under- 
rate the  tendency  of  certain  American  young  men  of  the 
present  day  to  imitate  the  British  youth. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enqui?-er  describes  the 
latest  fashionable  dance — presumably  the  "racket."  It  is 
virtually  a  Grseco-Roman  wrestling  match,  if  the  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  relied  on.  See  if  it  isn't:  "  A  new  style  of 
round-dancing  is  introduced  for  every'  summer,  and  the  one 
for  1880  is  now  being  taught  by  the  masters.  I  am  learning 
it  of  an  expert.  It  is  a  waltz,  with  the  familiar  waltz  time 
and  step  for  a  basis,  but  with  certain  characteristics  that 
make  it  remarkable.  Last  year  the  innovation  was  a  sliding 
step,  that  was  a  sore  trial  to  short  legs,  and  very  difficult  to 
do  gracefully.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  much-abused 
'  Boston  dip,'  which  in  turn  was  a  departure  from  the  steady- 
circling  waltz  previously  in  vogue.  Thus  dancers  have  been 
steadily  abandoning  the  quiet  ways  of  former  years,  and  now 
we  have  what  must  in  reason  be  accepted  as  the  culmination. 
Propriety  can  no  further  go  in  the  direction  of  the  ballet.  It 
has  no  distinctive  name,  that  I  have  heard.  It  is  danced  by 
main  strength,  allied  to  agility,  and  grace  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Many  do  dance  it  gracefully,  but  that  is  owing 
to  their  own  natural  ease  of  movement.  I  have  broken  three 
corset  steels  in  two  evenings'  practice,  but  am  getting  on.  In 
its  perfection  this  dance  may  be  described  as  follows  :  The 
man  is  tall,  muscular,  and  agile  ;  the  woman  is  slender,  wil- 
lowy, and  wholly  subjective  to  the  movements  of  her  partner. 
He  encircles  her  in  his  right  arm,  not  around  the  waist,  but 
just  below  her  shoulders.  With  his  left  hand  he  clasps  her 
right,  and  holds  it  on  his  left  hip.  This  brings  her  exceed- 
ingly close  to  him;  and  she  is  kept  snugly  in  that  position, 
not  only  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  if  he  does  not  have 
a  strong  hold  of  her  he  can  not  take  her  safely  through  the 
dance.  The  dancing  must  begin  instantly  on  the  couple 
coming  together,  and  a  false  step  at  the  start  is  a  heinous 
Terpsichorean  offense.  The  steps  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
waltz,  elongated  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  accompanied  by 
a  swaying  movement  from  side  to  side,  and  frequent  revers- 
als, all  to  rapid  music.  This  carries  the  couple  here  and 
there,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  with  swiftness.  Their 
course  about  the  room  is  erratic,  and  their  bodies  sway  in 
perfect  accord,  giving  them,  in  connection  with  the  long, 
quick  step,  an  appearance  of  reckless  abandon  never  before 
seen  in  social  dancing.  A  dozen  pairs  thus  engaged  are  a 
remarkable  exhibit.  A  few  years  ago,  when  hoops  were  worn, 
such  a  dance  would  not  have  been  modestly  possible.  Yield- 
ing her  person  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  her  stalwart 
partner,  the  woman  is  flung  round  and  round,  her  feet  barely 
touching  the  floor.  The  violence  of  the  exercise  is  exces- 
sive, and  for  a  summer  dance  this  one  will  prove  decidedly 
unsuitable.  Poetically,  the  woman  will  come  out  of  it  in  a 
rosy  glow,  with  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  breath  making 
sighs.  Practically,  her  dress  waist  will  be  spoiled,  the  pow- 
der on  her  face  will  be  melted,  and  she  will  gasp  for  breath. 
If  lithe,  undulating  girls  dance  this  waltz  in  Jerseys — the 
skin-tight  costumes  that  are  coming  in — the  sight  will  be 
rather  startling,  like  the  famous  dance  of  the  Nautch  girls. 
This  dance  is  the  poetry  of  motion  in  reckless  meter,  as  I 
have  described  and  experienced  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  will  be  always,  or  even  generally,  danced  in  that 
way." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


KAPLAN    AND    ECONOMY. 


We  have  never  believed  in  Louis  Kaplan.  He  has  pro- 
tested too  much.  We  never  think  a  man  honest  simply 
because  he  says  he  is.  If  anybody  thinks  he  is  honest  and 
economical,  after  reading  this  article,  then  let  them  weep  at 
his  crucifixion.  When,  as  a  boy,  the  writer  went  fishing,  he 
sometimes  indulged  himself  in  the  cruel  sport  of  watching 
the  angle-worm  squirm  and  wriggle  as  it  was  cut  in  two  for 
bait.  The  spectacle  of  Kaplan  squirming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  jack-knife  has  afforded  the  writer  infinite 
pleasure.  His  observations  in  this  branch  of  natural  history 
demonstrated  that  the  smaller  the  worm  the  more  intense 
and  persistent  the  wriggle,  and  in  politics  the  obverse  of  the 
proposition  is  equally  true,  viz.,  the  greater  the  wriggle,  the 
more  diminutive  the  worm. 

The  reports  of  the  County  Clerks  of  San  Francisco  show 
election  expenses  for  the  years  named  as  follows  : 

Years.  Elections.  Expenses. 

1870 2 $42,423.81 

1S71 1 22,473.46 

1872 1 27, 128. 25 

1873 2 50,000.00 

1875 2 69,215.62 

1876 1 46, 102. 60 

And  in  these  expenses  are  included  amounts  paid  to  the 
County  Clerk  and  Assessor.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  untrue  Mr.  Kaplan's  claim  of  economy  made  in  favor  of 
the  present  law  is,  and  how  the  boasted  advantages  of  en- 
gaging polling-places  at  nominally  low  figures,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  election  officers  the  insignificant  sum  of  $2  per  diem, 
does  not  secure  any  reduction  of  our  election  expenses,  the 
following  details  have  been  compiled  from  reports  of  the 
County  Clerk  and  the  Registrar  of  Voters  : 

During  the  year  1875,  there  were  held  two  elections — one 
general,  and  one  judicial.  The  entire  expense,  as  reported 
by  the  County  Clerk  for  said  elections,  was  $69,215.62.  The 
expense  of  the  general  election  was  $55,445.92,  of  which 
amount  was  expended  for  polling-rooms,  barricades,  etc., 
$3,675;  salary  of  officers  of  election,  $38,510  ;  total,  $42,185  ; 
leaving  a  balance  for  all  other  expenses  of  $13,260.92. 

The  expense  attending  the  judicial  election  of  1875  was 
513,76970. 

During  the  year  1S76  there  was  but  one  election.  The  ex- 
pense of  registration  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  said 
election — including  the  extraordinary  demand  for  additional 
clerks,  and  additional  accommodation  consequent  upon  the 
great  excitement,  and  the  issuance  of  registration  certificates 
and  re-registration  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  black 
list — amounted  to  $46,102.60. 

During  the  year  1S77,  two  elections  were  held — one  general, 
and  one  judicial.  The  total  expenditures  for  these  elections, 
including  a  very  heavy  demand  for  extra  clerical  assistance 
between  April  23  and  October  10,  amounted  to  $94,272.43. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  present  law — under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  honest  Mr.  Kaplan — which  prescribed  the 
highest  pay  of  election  poll-clerks,  four  to  each  precinct,  at 
$6  per  day ;  of  all  other  election  officers,  six  to  each  pre- 
cinct, at  $2  per  day  ;  and  under  which  the  expense  of  poll- 
ing-places was  to  be  materially  reduced,  $75  for  each  being 
heretofore  allowed  by  law.  It  was  hoped,  by  those  who  as- 
sisted in  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  that  election  ex- 
penses would  be  somewhat  reduced,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  precincts.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statistics 
that  the  expense  incurred  in  the  payment  of  these  two  items 
was  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  that  of  previous  elections, 
yet  in  no  instance  have  election  expenses  been  so  low  as 
heretofore.  From  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  of  Voters 
we  find  the  following  :. 

In  187S,  there  was  one  special  election.  The  total  ex- 
pense attending  the  same  between  March  25  and  July  1 
(three  months  and  six  days)  was  $53,007.64 ;  of  which  was 
expended  for  polling-rooms,  only  $1,285.50;  for  salary  of 
election  officers,  only  $9,808;  total,  $11,093.50;  showing  a 
balance  for  other  expenses  of  $41,914.14.  Of  this  there  was 
paid  for  clerical  work,  $19,742.70  ;  for  printing  and  binding 
registers,  $6,004  ;  total,  $25,747.79  ;  leaving  a  balance  for 
"office"  expenses — and  here  the  little  joker  comes  in — of 
$16,166.35. 

In  1879,  and  previous  to  July  ist,  there  was  one  special 
election  held  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  The 
total  expense  attending  the  same  amounted  to  $51,608.79  ; 
of  which  was  expended  for  polling  places  only  $1,391  ;  for 
salary  of  election  officers,  only  $4,862  ;  total,  $6,253  I  show- 
ing a  balance  for  other  expenses  of  $45,355.79.  Of  this 
there  was  paid  registration  clerks,  $28,311.65  ;  for  printing 
register  supplement,  the  meagre  sum  of  $2,333.46 ;  total, 
$30,645.11.  Showing  balance  for  "office"  expenses  of  $14,- 
710,68. 

In  1879  (September  3)  there  was  held  one  general  election. 
The  items  of  total  expense  thereunto  pertaining  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  have  been  obtained 
from  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Auditor,  published  October 
4,  1879,  and  are  as  follows:  Paid  for  advertising  and  printing 
election  accounts,  $1,962.25  ;  paid  for  registration  and  elec- 
tion expenses,  $72,086.60  ;  total,  $74,048.85.  If  we  add  $5,- 
216.75  to  this  amount,  the  salary  account  of  Registration 
office  for  clerical  hire  and  extra  salary  allowed  to  clerks  dur- 
ing October  and  November,  which  was  based  on  said  elec- 
tion, and  properly  chargeable  to  the  same,  the  grand  total  is 
$79,265.60  ;  of  which  amount  there  was  expended,  for  sal- 
ary of  Registration  Boards,  $16,320  ;  for  salary  of  officers  of 
election,  $19,208  ;  total,  $35,528;  showing  balance  for  "other" 
expenses,,  $43,737. 60 — under  the  administration  of  the  honest 
and  economical  Mr.  Kaplan. 

The  expense  for  clerks'  salaries  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Voters  aggregates,  since  the  organization  of  that 
office — a  period  of  only  one  year  and  nine  months — the  grand 
total  of  $72,775.09 — more  than  half  of  which  has  gone  to 
the  relatives  of  Kaplan;  and  these  clerical  salaries  have  been 
grossly  exorbitant  during  his  control ;  amounting  in  May 
and  Jufle,  1878,  to  $15,811.74;  in  April  and  May,  1879,  to 
$12,860.65  "»  an<i  m  Julyj  August,  September,  and  October, 
1879,  to  $17,612.65. 

It  looks  as  though  there  might  have  been  some  very  nice 
pickings  in  this  business.  And  now  let  us  see  by  whom  this 
American  ballot-box  has  been  kept  so  expensively  pure.  By 
whom  has  it  been  so  carefully  surrounded  that,  out  of  twenty- 


four  guardians,  only  five  or  six  native-born  citizens  have  been 
permitted  to  approach  it?  In  examining  upon  the  pay-roll 
of  the  Registrar's  office,  the  names  of  the  Kaplans,  Schmidts, 
Jacobs,  Jacobys,  Schwartzes,  Bamburgers,  and  Oppenheims 
— the  brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  Kaplan — it  will  be 
found  that  more  than  a  majority  are  exiles  from  Jerusalem. 
Now,  while  we  would  not  regard  the  solemn  rite  of  circum- 
cision as  a  disqualification  for  office,  we  can  not  consent  that 
this  ecclesiastical  ceremony  shall  be  considered  as  a  special 
requirement  of  fitness  for  the  guardianship  and  control  of  an 
American  ballot-box. 

We  have  been  charged  with  a  desire  to  persecute  the  chosen 
people.  We  deny  that  we  would  even  desire  to  mention  the 
word  "Jew  "  as  designating  a  political  class.  But  when  this 
squirming  little  Polander  arrogates  to  himself  the  preroga- 
tive of  monopolizing  the  Registrar's  office,  and  stuffs  it  full 
of  his  relatives  and  co-religionists,  to  the  exclusion  of  Amer- 
icans, we  resent  it ;  when  he  prates  of  economy  and  honesty, 
we  question  it ;  when  he  refuses  to  be  turned  out  of  office, 
we  feel  like  giving  him  a  political  kick.  We  can  not  help  it, 
and  we  do  not  try  to  help  it. 


Nothing  so  much  impresses  the  traveler  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  States  as  their  manufacturing  industries.-  All 
the  way  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea-coast,  through  ham- 
let, village,  and  city,  rises  the  smoke  of  forge  and  furnace, 
and  is  heard  the  din  and  stir  of  shop  and  factory.  The  con- 
trast, in  this  respect,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  city  is 
very  noticeable  and  very  suggestive.  We  are  loth  to  admit 
that  our  people  lack  enterprise  or  business  sagacity;  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  behind  their 
Eastern  brethren  in  any  respect ;  but  how  are  we  to  explain 
that  we  do  not  manufacture  what  we  consume?  How  does 
it  happen  that,  being  breeders  of  hogs,  we  import  by  rail 
nearly  11,000  tierces  of  bacon,  iS,ooo  cases  and  17,000  tierces 
of  lard  ?  that,  being  a  grazing  country,  we  import  annually, 
by  rail,  10,000  boxes  of  cheese  and  nearly  4,000  packages  of 
butter?  How  is  it  that  we  send  our  tallow  to  the  East — nearly 
3,000,000  pounds — and  bring  it  back  in  candles  to  the  extent 
of  1 50,000  ?  We  manufacture  leather,  and  our  Eastern 
friends  use  it  to  manufacture  our  boots  and  shoes.  We  do 
not  even  utilize  our  potatoes,  corn,  or  wheat  to  make  our 
own  starch — the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  make—but 
import  it  all.  We  do  not  utilize  our  soap-grease  and  ashes, 
but  import  in  bars  and  barrels  what  our  mothers  used  to 
make  in  their  own  kitchens.  We  send  barley  and  hops  to 
Rochester,  Milwaukee,  or  St.  Louis,  to  come  back  to  us  in 
bottled  beer.  By  rail  come  23,000  barrels  of  whisky  ;  2,000 
cases  of  cigars  manufactured  in  the  East ;  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  schedule  of  manufactured  articles — woolen  goods, 
clothing,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  used 
the  railroad  data  only  for  our  figures,  and  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  larger  importations  by  ship.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  interest  of  importers  and  jobbers,  and  of  the  shipping 
and  railroad  interest,  to  discourage  this  class  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.  One-tenth  part  of  the  money  paid  in  assess- 
ments to  develop  unpromising  and  unprofitable  wild-cat 
mines  would  enable  our  city  to  make  a  vastly  better  showing 
in  the  next  census,  in  both  wealth  and  population.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  dying  of  the  dry  rot.  Our  land  monopolists  have 
spread  themselves,  like  great,  black,  poisonous  spiders,  all 
over  the  land,  to  catch  and  starve  the  unwary  immigrant  fly. 
The  whole  moneyed  community — bankers  and  pawn-brokers, 
merchants  and  peddlers — have  involved  themselves  in  the 
ruinous  occupation  of  stock-gambling.  How  many  mer- 
chants have  we  who  send  their  ships  to  sea  ?  How  many 
moneyed  men  who,  with  their  capital,  are  behind  some  busy 
manufactory  ?  Who  lend  their  money  to  aid  industrious  men 
to  acquire  small  farms  ?  In  truth,  we  are  a  set  of  gamblers 
and  pawn-brokers,  usurers  and  cut-throats,  who  now,  these 
dull  times,  are  like  rats  endeavoring  to  live  by  eating  each 
other. 


The  Republican  Government  of  France  is  bent  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  its  territorial  boundaries.  It 
has  determined  to  suppress  the  order  and  destroy  its  politi- 
cal influence  throughout  the  empire.  Many  American  Cath- 
olics affect  to  believe,  and  many  Catholic  journals  charge, 
that  this  is  religious  persecution — illiberal,  unjust,  unfair, 
and  tyrannical.  We  suggest,  however,  that  France  is  Cath- 
olic ;  that  this  persecution — if  it  is  persecution — is  Catholic, 
and  not  Protestant ;  that  this  bigotry — if  it  is  bigotry — is 
Catholic  bigotry  ;  and  that  the  tyranny — if  it  is  tyranny — is 
Catholic  tyranny.  We  also  suggest  the  historical  fact  that 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Jesuit  order  there  has 
been  an  intermittent  quarrel  as  old  as  the  order  itself;  that 
between  every  Catholic  government  in  the  world  and  the 
Jesuit  order  there  has  existed  a  political  quarrel ;  that  from 
nearly  every  Catholic  country  in  Christendom  Jesuits  have 
been  expelled.  We  also  suggest  that  the  present  French 
republican  government  is  not  the  first  to  regard  the  Jesuit 
order  as  composed  of  secret  agents,  spies,  and  political  con- 
spirators ;  that  while  it  regards  other  Catholic  orders  as 
harmless  or  inoffensive,  and  some  of  them  as  useful,  it  looks 
upon  the  Jesuits  as  intriguers  against  national  authority,  and 
as  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  education  of  youth  in  order 
to  manufacture  treason  against  the  state.  While  this  is  not 
our  fight,  and  does  not  concern  us,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Jesuit  order  has,  by  all  nations,  in  all  the  ages 
of  its  existence,  and  by  all  religious  denominations,  and 
especially  by  the  Catholics,  been  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
one.  If  France  drives  the  Jesuits  away,  we  only  hope  they 
will  not  come  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  im- 
pression is  becoming  a  very  general  one  that  we  have  more 
now  in  our  midst  than  is  good  for  us  or  safe  for  our  institu- 
tions. 

One  would  suppose  that  Doctor  Gwinn  had  his  quantum 
suf.  of  interviewers  since  he  was  so  incontinently  snubbed 
by  Governor  Tilden.  But  he  is  at  it  again,  and  thinks  there 
is  to  be  a  Hancock  stampede  in  California.  The  doctor  is 
mistaken.  The  Hancock  boom  is  over.  It  was  not  genuine, 
what  there  was  of  it.  It  was  all  a  very  small  rattle  of  very 
poor,  theatrical,  sheet-iron  thunder.  It  was  short-lived  and 
small  of  its  age.  The  Democratic  squab  is  dead.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Garfield  campaign  is  just  opening;  and,  so 
far,  there  has  not  been  found  in  all  the  Republican  ranks  a 
single  sore-head,  or  bolter,  or  kicker,  or  scratcher — not  one. 


THE    NEW    GAS    COMPANY. 


The  city  and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  had  just 
cause  of  complaint  for  now  these  twenty-five  years  against 
the  old  gas  company,  in  that  it  has  provided  them  with  bad 
gas,  and  at  an  exorbitant  cost.  We  know  the  history  of  this 
company  from  the  day  of  its  inception  by  James  Donahue 
down  to  the  present  time.  We  know  the  outrageous  wrongs 
that  have  been  perpetrated  upon  it ;  that  it  has  been  robbed, 
blackmailed,  and  swindled  ;  that  the  lobby  and  the  legisla- 
tors have  taken  it  by  the  throat,  and  extorted  money  from  it 
by  the  wagon-load  ;  that  supervisors  and  aldermen,  during 
all  these  years,  have  exacted  from  it ;  that  it  has  never  been 
able  to  make  a  contract  with  the  city  government  that  it  has 
not  been  compelled  to  stand  and  deliver  by  the  political  cut- 
purses  that  have  cursed  our  municipal  administration.  All 
this  has  been  the  result  of  bad  morals  and  bad  management 
on  the  part  of  its  directors.  All  these  accumulated  evils  it 
brought  upon  itself.  It  submitted  to  blackmail  to  forestall 
the  establishment  of  rival  companies.  It  paid  money  to  pre- 
vent honest  legislation,  lest  it  should  encourage  other  enter- 
prises. It  bought  out  other  charters,  and  consolidated  with 
other  companies,  that  it  might  have  no  competition  in  the 
field  of  gas  supply.  In  a  word,  it  had  determined  to  retain 
the  monopoly,  and  it  was  by  resort  to  questionable  and 
immoral  practices  rather  than  by  a  laudable  effort  to  make 
good  gas,  and  sell  it  cheap.  The  same  money  spent  for 
modem  and  scientific  improvements,  for  better  apparatus, 
larger  and  better  mains  for  distribution,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  product,  would  have  given  to  this  company  an 
unchallenged  monopoly  of  the  business.  It  never  should 
have  yielded  to  the  first  or  any  illegal  exaction  demanded  of 
it.  It  ought  never  to  have  compromised  with  its  antagonists, 
and  it  ought  not  to  have  bought  peace  from  its  enemies.  The 
result  has  been  unnecessary  expenditures  in  all  directions. 

It  has  been  compelled  to  water  its  stock  and  increase  its 
capital  till  its  $10,000,000  of  to-day  does  not  represent 
$4,000,000  of  honest  value. 

It  has  been  prevented  from  expending  its  earnings  for 
modern  inventions,  and  it  now  works  with  bad  machinery 
through  wasteful  pipes  of  distribution,  under  old  and  ex- 
ploded processes,  giving  to  its  consumers  a  most  execrable 
commodity  at  a  most  exorbitant  price. 

It  is  selling  its  consumers  gas  at  $3  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
that  ought  not  to  cost  $i  per  1,000  feet  to  manufacture. 

It  has  a  contract  to  supply  gas  to  the  corporation  of  doubt- 
ful legality,  and  obtained  by  questionable  practices. 

Its  meters,  bought  by  citizens,  are  old  and  inexact,  and 
their  honesty  of  measurement  is  challenged  by  an  indignant 
community,  and  its  agents  who  read  and  register  them  are  not 
above  the  suspicion  of  doing  their  work  carelessly  and 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 

It  is  a  monopoly  of  the  very  worst  character,  and  is  at  war 
with  all  the  community  in  which  it  does  business. 

Gas  is  a  necessity.  The  mode  in  which  our  dwellings  are 
constructed,  the  manner  in  which  our  streets  are  lighted,  and 
the  mode  of  lighting  our  public  buildings  makes  it  necessary 
to  consume  gas  ;  and  the  oft-repeated  and  insolent  declara- 
tion of  the  bill  collector,  "  that  if  we  do  not  like  it,  we  need 
not  take  it,"  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  steamship 
monopolist  who,  when  the  passenger  complains  of  extortion- 
ate prices  and  bad  treatment,  throws  him  overboard  to  swim. 
To  compel  the  lighting  of  streets  by  gas  furnished  by  the 
lowest  bidder,  when  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  gas,  is 
a  grim  and  ghastly  joke  to  the  taxpayer. 

Now  comes  the  new  Constitution,  and  declares  that  any- 
body may  make  gas  and  distribute  it  for  sale  through  our 
streets,  if  they  will  give  bonds  to  keep  the  streets  in  repair. 
Under  this  invitation  a  new  company,  with  abundant  capital, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  composed  of  honorable  and 
well-known  and  wealthy  citizens,  steps  forward  and  declares 
its  intention  to  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  the  old 
company.     They  say  to  the  municipal  government : 

We  will  light  your  streets  better  than  they  are  now  lighted, 
at  a  saving  of  $150,000  per  annum.  We  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a  small  army  of  laborers.  We  will  manufacture  gas 
exclusively  from  the  products  of  the  country.  We  will  fur- 
nish meters  and  burners  at  the  cost  of  the  company.  We 
will  manufacture  and  distribute  gas  of  20-candle  illuminating 
power  at  a  cost  of  $2  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  We  ask  you  to 
contribute  nothing,  for  our  stock  is  all  taken.  We  ask  noth- 
ing in  advance.  We  only  ask  you  citizens  who  are  now  con- 
sumers, and  who  propose  to  become  consumers,  to  agree  that 
when  our  works  are  completed,  when  our  burners  are  ready 
to  light,  that  you  will  buy  your  gas  of  the  new  company  at 
$2,  instead  of  the  old  company  at  $3 — always  provided  that 
we  comply  with  all  our  agreements  and  furnish  you  with  gas 
of  20-candle  illuminating  power. 

This  company,  in  recognition  of  the  past  history  of  gas 
companies  in  San  Francisco,  pledges  the  honor  of  its  pro- 
moters that  it  will  neither  buy  out,  npr  sell  out,  nor  consoli- 
date with  the  present  Gaslight  Company,  but  in  good  faith 
will  at  once  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  competing  rival 
works.  It  can  not  sellout, because  it  has  no  charter  to  sell. 
If  it  should  sell  to  morrow,  another  company  might  occupy 
the  field  the  next  day.  The  only  thing  it  could  sell  would  be 
its  agreements  to  furnish  20-candle  gas  at  $2  per  1,000  cubic 
feet ;  and  these  agreements,  not  being  transferable,  can  not 
be  disposed  of,  and  if  they  were,  the  result  would  be  the 
practical  one  of  getting  better  gas  at  ■$■$)/$  per  cent,  less  cost. 

The  old  company  has  no  right  to  complain  of  this  kind  of 
competition.  It  is  legitimate  business  rivalry.  To  produce 
a  better  article  for  a  less  price  is  honest  work,  and  if  the  old 
company  would  occupy  an  exclusive  field,  it  ought  to  be  by 
manufacturing  a  good  commodity  at  a  less  figure  than  any- 
body else  can  afford  to  do  it.  To  pledge  consumption  en- 
ables the  new  company  to  go  forward  with  entire  confidence 
in  the  absolute  certainty  of  success.  It  takes  the  enterprise 
out  of  the  domain  of  experiment,  and  puts  it  upon  a  solid 
footing.  It  is,  then,  no  speculation,  but  a  solid  and  safe 
business  enterprise,  and  the  movers  in  this  scheme,  we  are 
convinced,  have  the  brains,  the  money,  the  intention,  and 
the  courage  to  carry  it  into  successful  operation. 

The  expenditure  of  $4,000,000  in  this  city  at  this  time, 
to  be  followed  by  a  saving  to  our  city  and  citizens  of  $850,000 
a  year,  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  and  should  justify 
every  tax-payer  and  gas-consumer  in  givng  countenance 
and  support  to  the  new  enterprise. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  GENTLEMAN   OF  LA   PORTE. 


Bret  Harte  in  New  York  Sun. 

He  was  also  a  pioneer.  A  party  who  broke  through  the 
snows  of  the  winter  of  '51,  and  came  upon  the  triangular  lit- 
tle valley  afterward  known  as  La  Porte,  found  him  the  sole 
inhabitant  He  had  subsisted  for  three  months  on  two  bis- 
cuits a  day  and  a  few  inches  of  bacon,  in  a  hut  made  of  bark 
and  brushwood.  Yet  when  the  explorers  found  him  he  was 
quite  alert,  hopeful,  and  gentlemanly.  But  I  cheerfully  make 
way  here  to  the  terser  narrative  of  Captain  Henry  Symes, 
commander  of  the  prospecting  party :  "  We  kem  upon  him, 
gentlemen,  suddent-like,  jest  abreast  of  a  rock  like  this  " — 
demonstrating  the  distance — "ez  near  ez  you  be.  He  sees 
us,  and  he  dives  into  his  cabin,  and  comes  out  agin  with  a 
tall  hat — a  stovepipe,  gentlemen— and,  blast  me  !  gloves.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin  feller,  holler  in  the  cheek — ez  might  be — and 
off-color  in  his  face,  ez  was  nat'ral,  takin'  in  account  his  starv- 
ation grub.  But  he  lifts  his  hat  to  us  so,  and  sez  he  :  "Happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  gentlemen  !  I'm  afraid  you  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  getting  here.  Take  a  cigyar.' 
And  he  pulls  out  a  fancy  cigar-case  with  two  real  Havanas 
in  it.     '  I  wish  there  was  more,'  sez  he. 

"' Ye  don't  smoke  yourself?"  sez  I. 

" '  Seldom*,'  sez  he — which  war  a  lie,  for  that  very  arternoon 
I  seed  him  hangin'  ontu  a  short  pipe  like  a  suckin'baby  ontu 
a  bottle.  '  I  kept  these  cigyars  for  any  gentleman  that  might 
drop  in.' 

" ' 1  reckon  ye  see  a  great  deal  o!  the  best  society  yer,'  sez 
Bill  Parker,  starin'  at  the  hat  and  gloves,  and  winkin'  at  the 
boys. 

"(A  few  Ind-i-ans  occasionally,'  sez  he. 

" '  Injins  V  says  we. 

"  '  Yes.  Very  quiet,  good  fellows  in  their  way.  They  have 
once  or  twice  brought  me  game,  which  I  refused,  as  the  poor 
fellows  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  themselves.' 

"Now,  gentlemen,  we  was,  ez  you  know, rather  quiet  men, 
rather  peaceable  men ;  but,  hevin'  been  shot  at  three  times 
by  these  yar  'good'  Injins,  and  Parker  hisself  havin'  a  mat- 
ter o'  three  inches  of  his  own  skelp  lying  loose  in  their  hands 
and  he  walkin'  round  wearin'  green  leaves  on  his  head  like  a 
Roman  statoo,  it  did  kinder  seem  ez  if  this  yer  stranger  was 
playin'  it  rather  low  down  on  the  boys.  Bill  Parker  gets  up 
and  takes  a  survey  o'  him,  and  sez  he,  peaceful-like : 

"'Ye  say  these  yer  Injins — these  yer  quiet  Injins — offered 
yer  game  ? ' 

" '  They  did ! '  sez  he. 

" c  And  you  refoosed  ? ' 

"  *  I  did,'  sez  he. 

" '  Must  have  made  'em  feel  kinder  bad— sorter  tortered 
their  sensitive  naters  ?'  sez  Bill. 

"'They  really  seemed  quite  disappointed.' 

" '  In  course,'  sez  Bill.  'And  now  mout  I  ask  who  you  be?' 

" '  Excuse  me,'  says  the  stranger  ;  and,  darn  my  skin,  if 
he  doesn't  hist  out  a  keerd-case,  and,  handin'  it  over  to  Bill, 
sez,  '  Here's  my  kyard.' 

"Bill  took  it  and  read  out  aloud,  'J.  Trott,  Kentucky.' 

" '  It's  a  pooty  keerd,'  sez  Bill. 

" ( I'm  glad  you  like  it,'  says  the  stranger. 

" '  I  reckon  the  other  fifty-one  of  the  deck  ez  as  pooty — all 
of 'em  jacks  and  left  bowers,'  sez  Bill. 

"The  stranger  sez  nothin',  but  kinder  draws  back  from 
Bill,  and  Bill  ups  and  sez: 

" '  Wot  is  your  little  game,  Mr.  J.  Trott  of  Kentucky  ? ' 

"'  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  you,'  sez  the  stranger, 
a  holler  fire  comin'  intu  his  cheeks  like  as  if  they  was  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe. 

"'Wot's  this  yer  kid-glove  business? — this  yer  tall-hat 
paradin'  ? — this  yer  circus  foolin'  ?  Wot's  it  all  about  ?  Who 
are  ye,  anyway?' 

"  The  stranger  stands  up,  and  sez  he :  '  Ez  I  don't  quarrel 
with  guests  on  my  own  land,'  sez  he,  '  I  think  you'll  allow 
I'm — a  gentleman  ! '  sez  he. 

"With  that  he  takes  off  his  tall  hat  and  makes  a  low  bow, 
so,  and  turns  away — like  this  ;  but  Bill  lites  out  of  a  suddent 
with  his  right  foot,  and  drives  his  No.  10  boot  clean  through 
the  crown  of  that  tall  hat  like  one  o'  them  circus  hoops. 

"That's  about  ez  fur  ez  I  remember.  Gentlemen,  thar 
warn't  but  one  man  o'  that  hull  crowd  ez  could  actooally 
swear  what  happened  next,  and  that  man  never  told.  For  a 
kind  0'  whirlwind  jest  then  took  place  in  that  valley.  I  dis- 
remember  anythin'  but  dust  and  bustlin'.  Thar  wasn't  no 
yellin',  thar  wasn't  no  shootin'.  It  was  one  o'  them  suddent 
things  that  left  even  a  six-shooter  out  in  the  cold.  When  I 
kem  to  in  the  chaparral — being  on  com  fort  able- like  from 
hevin'  only  half  a  shirt  on — I  found  nigh  on  three  pounds  o' 
gravel  and  stones  in  my  pockets,  and  a  stiffness  in  my  ha'r. 
I  looks  up  and  sees  Bill  hangin'  in  the  forks  of  a  hickory 
saplin'  twenty  feet  above  me. 

" '  Cap,'  sez  he,  in  an  inquirin'  way,  '  hez  the  tornado 
passed?' 

"'Which?'  sez  I.* 

"'This  yer  elemental  disturbance — is  it  over?' 

" '  I  reckon,'  sez  I. 

"  '  Because,'  sez  he,  'afore  this  yer  electrical  phenomenon 
took  place  I  hed  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  a  stranger, 
and  I'd  like  to  apologize.' 

"  And  with  that  he  climbs  down,  peaceful  like,  and  goes 
into  the  shanty,  and  comes  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  that 
stranger,  smilin'  like  an  infant.  And  that's  the  first  time,  I 
reckon,  we  know'd  anythin'  about  the  Gentleman  of  La 
Porte." 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  above  incidents  are 
slightly  exaggerated  in  narration,  and  the  cautious  reader 
will  do  well  to  accept  with  some  reservation  the  particular 
phenomenon  alluded  to  by  the  captain.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Gentleman  from  La  Porte  was  allowed  an  ex- 
centricity  and  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  contemporaneous 
criticism  only  to  be  attributed  to  his  personal  prowess.  In- 
deed, this  was  once  publicly  expressed.  "  It  'pears  to  me," 
said  a  meek  new-comer,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  having 
received  news  of  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  in  the  States 
had  mounted  an  exceedingly  large  crape  mourning  band  on 
his  white  felt  hat,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  treat  the 
crowd  in  the  bar-room  of  Parker's  Hotel — "  it  'pears  to  me, 
gentlemeji,  that  this  yer  taxin'  the  nat'ral  expression  of  grief, 
and  allov/in'  such  festive  exhibitions  of  yaller  kid  gloves,  as 
*r ■:  Tcntlsman  on  my  right,  is  sorter  inconsistent.     I  don't 


mind  treatin'  the  crowd,  gentlemen,  but  this  yer  platform 
and  resolutions  don't  seem  to  keep  step."  This  appeal  to 
the  Demos  of  every  American  crowd  of  course  precluded 
any  reply  from  the  Gentleman  of  La  Porte,  but  left  it  to  the 
palpable  chairman — the  barkeeper,  Mr.  William  Parker. 

"  Young  man,"  he  replied,  severely,  "  when  you  can  wear 
yaller  kids  like  that  man,  and  make  'em  hover  in  the  air  like 
summer  lightnin',  and  strike  in  four  places  to  onct,  then  ye 
kin  talk  !  Then  ye  kin  wear  your  shirt  half-masted  if  ye 
like ! "  The  crowd  assenting  to  this  sentiment,  the  meek 
man  paid  for  the  drinks,  and  would,  in  addition,  have  taken 
off  his  mourning  band,  but  was  courteously  stopped  by  the 
Gentleman  of  La  Porte. 

And  yet,  I  protest,  there  was  little  suggestive  of  the  bale- 
ful pioneer  in  his  face  and  figure.  He  was  loose-jointed  and 
long-limbed,  yet  with  a  certain  mechanical,  slow  rigidity  of 
movement  that  seemed  incompatible  with  alacrity  and  dex- 
terity. His  arms  were  unusually  long,  and  his  hands  hung 
with  their  palms  forward.  In  walking,  his  feet  "  toed  in," 
suggesting  an  aboriginal  ancestry.  His  face,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  equally  inoffensive.  Thin  and  melancholy,  the  rare 
smile  that  lit  it  up  was  only  a  courteous  reception  of  some 
attribute  of  humor  in  another  which  he  was  unable  himself 
to  appreciate.  His  straight  black  hair  and  high  cheek-bones 
would  have  heightened  his  Indian  resemblance,  but  these 
were  offset  by  two  most  extraordinary  eyes,  that  were  utterly 
at  variance  with  this,  or  indeed  any  other  suggestion  of  his 
features.  They  were  yellowish-blue,  globular,  and  placidly 
staring.  They  expressed  nothing  that  the  Gentleman  of  La 
Porte  thought — nothing  that  he  did — nothing  that  he  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  They  were  at  variance  with 
his  speech,  his  carriage,  even  his  remarkable  attire.  More 
than  one  irreverent  critic  had  suggested  that  he  had  proba- 
bly lost  his  own  eyes  in  some  frontier  difficulty,  and  had  hur- 
riedly replaced  them  with  those  of  his  antagonist. 

Had  this  ingenious  hypothesis  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Gentleman  he  would  have  probably  contented  himself  with 
a  simple  denial  of  the  fact,  overlooking  any  humorous  incon- 
gruity of  statement.  For,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
among  his  other  privileges  he  enjoyed  an  absolute  immunity 
from  any  embarrassing  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  His  deficient 
sense  of  humor,  and  habitual  gravity,  in  a  community  whose 
severest  dramatic  episodes  were  mitigated  by  some  humor- 
ous detail,  and  whose  customary  relaxation  was  the  playing 
of  practical  jokes,  was  marked  with  a  certain  frankness  that 
was  discomposing.  "  I  think,"  he  remarked  to  a  well-known 
citizen  of  La  Porte,  "that,  in  alluding  to  the  argumentative 
character  of  Mr.  William  Peghammer,  you  said  you  had 
found  him  lying  awake  at  night  contradicting  the  katydids. 
This  he  himself  assures  me  is  not  true;  and  I  may  add  that 
I  passed  the  night  with  him  in  the  woods  without  any  such 
thing  occurring.  You  seem  to  have  lied."  The  severity  of 
this  reception  checked  further  humorous  exhibitions  in  his 
presence.  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  but  it  invested  him  with 
a  certain  aristocratic  isolation. 

Thus  identified  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  camp,  Mr. 
Trott  participated  in  its  fortunes  and  shared  its  prosperity. 
As  one  of  the  original  locators  of  the  "Eagle  Mine"  he  en- 
joyed a  certain  income,  which  enabled  him  to  live  without 
labor  and  to  freely  indulge  his  few  and  inexpensive  tastes. 
After  his  own  personal  adornment — which  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  daily  wearing  of  spotless  linen — he  was  fond  of  giving 
presents.  These  possessed,  perhaps,  a  sentimental  rather 
than  intrinsic  value.  To  an  intimate  friend  he  had  once 
given  a  cane,  the  stick  whereof  was  cut  from  a  wild  grape- 
vine which  grew  above  the  spot  where  the  famous  "  Eagle 
Lead"  was  first  discovered  in  La  Porte;  the  head  originally 
belonged  to  a  cane  presented  to  Mr.  Trott's  father,  and  the 
ferrule  was  made  of  the  last  silver  half-dollar  which  he  had 
brought  to  California.  "And  yet,  do  you  know,"  said  the  in- 
dignant recipient  of  this  touching  gift,  "  I  offered  to  put  it 
down  for  a  five-dollar  note  last  night  over  at  Robinson's,  and 
the  boys  wouldn't  see  it,  and  allowed  I'd  better  leave  the 
board.  Thar's  no  appreciation  of  sacred  things  in  this  yer 
camp." 

It  was  in  this  lush  growth  and  springtime  of  La  Porte  that 
the  Gentleman  was  chosen  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  That  he  should  have  ex- 
ercised his  functions  with  dignity  was  natural  ;  that  he 
should  have  shown  a  singular  lenity  in  the  levying  of  fines 
and  the  infliction  of  penalties  was,  however,  an  unexpected 
and  discomposing  discovery  to  the  settlement.  "The  law 
requires  me,  sir,"  he  would  say  to  some  unmistakable  cul- 
prit, "  to  give  you  the  option  of  ten  days'  imprisonment  or 
the  fine  of  ten  dollars.  If  you  have  not  the  money  with  you, 
the  clerk  will  doubtless  advance  it  for  you."  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  clerk  invariably  advanced  the  money,  and 
that  when  the  court  adjourned  the  judge  instantly  reim- 
bursed him.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  sturdy  culprit — 
either  from  pure  "cussedness"  or  a  weaker  desire  to  spare 
the  judge  the  expense  of  his  conviction — refuse  to  borrow  the 
amount  of  the  fine  from  the  clerk.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
manded to  the  county  jail.  It  is  related — on  tolerably  good 
authority — that  when  the  court  had  adjourned,  the  court  was 
seen,  in  spotless  linen  and  yellow  gloves,  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  prison — a  small  adobe  building,  which  also 
served,  as  a  hall  of  records.  That,  after  ostentatiously  con- 
sulting certain  records,  the  court  entered  the  jail  as  if  in 
casual  official  inspection.  That,  later  in  the  evening,  the 
deputy  sheriff  having  charge  of  the  prisoner  was  dispatched 
for  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  pack  of  cards.  But  as  the  story 
here  alleges  that  the  deputy  that  evening  lost  the  amount  of 
his  month's  salary  and  the  court  its  entire  yearly  stipend  to 
the  prisoner  in  a.  friendly  game  of  "cut-throat  euchre,"  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  prisoners  confinement,  the  whole 
story  has  been  denied  as  incompatible  with  Judge  Trott's 
dignity,  though  not  inconsistent  with  his  kindliness  of  nature. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  lenity  would  have  brought 
him  into  disfavor  but  for  a  redeeming  exhibition  of  his  un- 
official strength.  A  young  and  talented  lawyer  from  Sacra- 
mento had  been  retained  in  some  civil  case  before  Judge 
Trott,  but,  confident  of  his  success  on  appeal  from  this  primi- 
tive tribunal,  he  had  scarcely  concealed  his  contempt  for  it 
in  his  closing  argument.  Judge  Trott,  when  he  had  finished, 
sat  unmoved,  save  for  a  slight  coloring  of  his  high  cheek- 
bones. But  here  I  must  again  borrow  the  graphic  language 
of  a  spectator:  "When  the  judge  had  hung  out  them  ar  red 
danger-signals  he  sez,  quite  peaceful-like,  to  that  yer  Sacra- 
mento shrimp,  sez  he  :  '  Young  gentleman,'  sez  he,  '  do  you 


know  that  I  could  fine  ye  fifty  dollars  for  contempt  of  court?' 
'And  if  ye  could,'  sez  the  shrimp,  peart  and  sassy  as  a  hoss- 
fly,  '  I  reckon  I  could  pay  it.'  '  But  I  ought  to  add,'  sez  the  " 
Gentleman,  sad-like,  'that  I  don't  pur-pose  to  do  it.  I  believe 
in  freedom  of  speech  and — action  ! '  He  then  rises  up,  on- 
limbers  hisself,  so  to  speak,  stretches  out  that  yer  Hand  o' 
Providence  o'  his,  lites  into  that  yer  shrimp,  lifts  him  up  and 
scoots  him  through  the  window  twenty  feet  into  the  ditch. 
'Call  the  next  case,'  sez  he,  sittin'  down  again,  with  them  big 
white  eyes  o'  his  lookin'  peaceful-like  ez  if  nothin5  partikler 
had  happened." 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Gentleman  had  these 
gentle  eccentricities  produced  no  greater  result.  But  a  fatal 
and  hitherto  unexpected  weakness  manifested  itself  in  the 
very  court  in  which  he  had  triumphed,  and  for  a  time  imper- 
iled his  popularity.  A  lady  of  dangerous  antecedents  and 
great  freedom  of  manner,  who  was  the  presiding  goddess  of 
the  "WTieel  of  Fortune ':  in  the  principal  gambling  saloon  of 
La  Porte,  brought  an  action  against  several  of  its  able-bod- 
ied citizens  for  entering  the  saloon  with  " force  and  arms" 
and  destroying  the  peculiar  machinery  of  her  game.  She 
was  ably  supported  by  counsel,  and  warmly  sympathized  with 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  her  husband.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  valuable  co-operation,  she  was  not  successful.  The  of- , 
fense  was  clearly  proved,  but  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  without  leaving  their  seats.  Judge  Trott 
turned  his  mild,  inoffensive  eyes  upon  them:  "Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  this  is  your  final  verdict?"  "You  kin 
bet  your  boots,  your  honor,"  responded  the  foreman,  with 
cheerful  but  well-meaning  irreverence,  "that  that's  about  the 
way  the  thing  points."  "  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Judge  Trott,  grimly, 
"  record  the  verdict,  and  then  enter  my  resignation  as  judge 
of  this  court."  He  rose  and  left  the  bench.  In  vain  did  va- 
rious influential  citizens  follow  him  with  expostulations;  in 
vain  did  they  point  out  the  worthlessness  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  worthlessness  of  her  cause,  in  which  he  had  sacrificed 
himself.  In  vain  did  the  jury  intimate  that  his  resignation 
was  an  insult  to  them.  Judge  Trott  turned  abruptly  upon 
the  foreman,  with  the  old  ominous  glow  in  his  high  cheek- 
bones; "  I  didn't  understand  you,"  said  he.  "  I  was  sayin'," 
said  the  foreman,  hastily,  "  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  the 
case  any  longer,"  and  withdrew  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  jury,  as  became  his  official  position.  But  Judge 
Trott  never  again  ascended  the  bench. 

It  was  quite  a  month  after  his  resignation,  and  the  Gentle- 
man was  sitting  in  the  twilight  "  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree"  (a  figure  of  speech  locally  interpreted  as  a  giant  red- 
wood and  a  mossy  creeper),  before  the  door  of  that  cabin  in 
which  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  when  he  was 
faintly  conscious  of  the  outlines  of  a  female  form  and  the 
tones  of  a  female  voice.  The  Gentleman  hesitated,  and 
placed  over  his  right  eye  a  large  gold  eye-glass,  which  had 
been  lately  accepted  by  the  camp  as  his  most  recent  fashion- 
able folly.  The  form  was  unfamiliar,  but  the  voice  the  Gen- 
tleman instantly  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  in 
his  late  momentous  judicial  experience.  It  is  proper  to  say 
here  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Mont- 
morency. It  is  only  just  to  add  that,  speaking  no  French 
and  being  of  unmistakable  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  her  name 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  game  over  which  she  had 
presided — which  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  camp,  of  for- 
eign extraction. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Miss  Clotilde,  sitting  down  on  a 
bench  beside  the  Gentleman,  "that  is,  me  and  Jake  Woods 
thought  we'd  like  to  know  how  much  you  consider  yourself 
out  of  pocket  by  this  yer  resignation  of  yours." 

Scarcely  hearing  the  speech,  and  more  concerned  with  the 
apparition  itself,  Judge  Trott  stammered,  vaguely,  "  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  Miss " 

"If  you  mean  by  that  that  you  think  you  don't  know  me, 
never  saw  me  before,  and  don't  want  to  see  me  agin,  why,  I 
reckon  that's  the  polite  way  o' puttin' it,"  said  Miss  Mont- 
morency, with  enforced  calmness,  scraping  some  dead 
leaves  together  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol  as  if  she  were 
covering  up  her  emotions.  "But  I'm  Miss  Montmorency. 
I  was  saying  that  Jake  and  me  thought  that — seein'  as  you 
stood  by  us  when  them  hounds  on  the  jury  give  in  their 
hellish  verdict — Jake  and  me  thought  it  wasn't  the  square 
thing  for  you  to  lose  your  situation  just  for  me.  'Find  out 
from  the  judge,'  sez  he,  'jist  what  he  reckons  he's  lost  by  this 
yer  resignation — puttin'  it  at  his  own  figgers.'  That's  what  Jake 
said.     Jake's  a  square  man — I  kin  say  that  of  him,  anyhow." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Judge  Trott,  sim- 

"That's  it !  that's  just  it !  continued  Miss  Clotilde,  with 
only  half-suppressed  bitterness.  "That's  what  I  told  Jake. 
I  sez  :  '  The  judge  won't  understand  you  nor  me.  He's  that 
proud  he  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  us.  Didn't  he  meet 
me  square  on  the  street  last  Tuesday,  and  never  let  me  know 
that  he  saw  me — never  even  nodded  when  I  nodded  to 
him?'" 

"  My  dear  madame,"  said  Judge  Trott,  hurriedly,  "  I  as- 
sure you,  you  are  mistaken.  I  did  not  see  you.  Pray  be- 
lieve me.  The  fact  is — I  am  afraid  to  confess  it  even  to  my- 
self— but  I  find  that,  day  by  day,  my  eyesight  is  growing 
weaker  and  weaker."  He  stopped  and  sighed.  Miss  Mont- 
morency, glancing  up  at  his  face,  saw  it  was  pale  and  agi- 
tated. With  a  woman's  swift  intuition  she  believed  this 
weakness  explained  the  otherwise  gratuitous  effrontery  of  his 
incongruous  eyes,  and  it  was  to  her  a  sufficient  apology.  It 
is  only  the  inexplicable  in  a  man's  ugliness  that  a  woman 
never  pardons. 

"Then  ye  really  don't  recognize  me?"  said  Miss  Clotilde, 
a  little  softened,  and  yet  a  little  uneasy. 

"I — am — afraid — not,"  said  Trott^with  an  apologetic 
smile. 

Miss  Clotilde  paused.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  couldn't 
see  me  when  I  was  in  court  during  the  trial  ? " 

Judge  Trott  blushed.  "  I  am  afraid  I  saw  only — an — out- 
line." 

"I  had  on,"  continued  Miss  Clotilde,  rapidly,  "a straw 
hat  with  magenta  silk  lining,  turned  up  so  ;  magenta  ribbons 
tied  here"  (indicating  her  round  throat) — "a  reg'lar  'Frisco 
hat — don't  you  remember?" 

"  I — that  is — I  am  afraid " 

"And  one  of  them  figgered  silk  Dollar  Yardens,"  contin- 
ued Miss  Clotilde,  anxiously. 

Judge  Trott  smiled,  politely,  but  vaguely.  Miss  Clotilde 
saw  that  he  evidently  had  not  recognized  this  rare  and  be- 
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coming  costume.  She  scattered  the  leaves  again,  and  dug 
her  parasol  into  the  ground. 

"  Then  you  never  saw  me  at  all  ?  " 

"Never  distinctly." 

"  Ef  it's  a  fair  question  betwixt  you  and  me,"  she  said, 
suddenly,  "  what  made  you  resign  ? " 

"  I  could  not  remain  judge  of  a  court  that  was  obliged  to 
record  a  verdict  so  unjust  as  that  given  by  the  jury  in  your 
case,"  replied  Judge  Trott,  warmly. 

"  Say  that  agin,  old  man,"  said  Miss  Clotilde,  with  an  ad- 
miration which  half  apologized  for  the  irreverence  of  epithet. 

Judge  Trott  urbanely  repeated  the  substance  of  his  remark 
in  another  form. 

Miss  Montmorency  was  silent  a  moment.  "Then  it 
wasn't- met'''  she  said,  finally. 

"  I  don't  think  I  catch  your  meaning,"  replied  the  judge,  a 
little  awkwardly. 

"  Why — ME.     It  wasn't  on  account  of  me  you  did  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  judge,  pleasantly. 

There  was  another  pause.  Miss  Montmorency  balanced 
her  parasol  on  the  tip  of  her  toe.  "  Well,"  she  said,  finally, 
"  this  isn't  getting  much  information  for  Jake." 

"  For  whom?" 

"Jake." 

"  Oh — your  husband  ?  " 

Miss  Montmorency  clicked  the  snap  of  her  bracelet  smartly 
on  her  wrist,  and  said  :  "  Who  said  he  was  my  husband?" 

"  Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  said  Jake  Woods.  He's  a  square  man — I  can  say  that 
for  him.  He  sez  to  me :  '  You  kin  tell  the  judge  that  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  take  from  us,  it  ain't  no  bribery  nor  cor- 
ruption, nor  nothing  o'  that  kind.  It's  all  on  the  square. 
The  trial's  over  ;  he  isn't  judge  any  longer  ;  he  can't  do  any- 
thing for  us;  he  ain't  expected  to  do  anything  for  us  but  one 
thing.  And  that  is  to  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  hasn't  lost  anything  by  us — that  he  hasn't  lost  anything  by 
being  a  square  .man  and  acting  on  the  square.1  There  !  that's 
what  he  said.  I've  said  it  !  Of  course  I  know  what  youHl 
say.  I  know  you'll  get  wrathy.  I  know  you're  mad  now  ! 
I  know  you're  too  proud  to  touch  a  dollar  from  the  like  of  us 
if  you  were  starving.  I  know  you'll  tell  Jake  to  go  to  h — 1, 
and  me  with  him  !     And  who  the  devil  cares?" 

She  had  worked  herself  up  to  this  passion  so  suddenly,  so 
outrageously  and  inconsistently,  that  it  was  not  strange  that 
it  ended  in  an  hysterical  burst  of  equally  illogical  tears.  She 
sank  down  again  on  the  bench  she  had  gradually  risen  from, 
and  applied  the  backs  of  her  yellow-gloved  hands  to  her 
eyes,  still  holding  the  parasol  at  a  rigid  angle  with  her  face. 
To  her  infinite  astonishment  Judge  Trott  laid  one  hand 
gently  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  possessed 
himself  of  the  awkward  parasol,  which  he  tactfully  laid  on 
the  bench  beside  her. 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  with  a 
respectful  gravity,  "deeply  mistaken,  if  you  think  I  feel  any- 
thing but  kindness  and  gratitude  for  your  offer — an  offer  so 
kind  and  unusual  that  even  you  yourself  feel  that  I  could 
not  accept  it.  No  !  Let  me  believe  that  in  doing  what  I 
thought  was  only  my  duty  as  a  judge  I  gained  your  good  will, 
and  let  me  feel  that  in  doing  my  duty  now  as  a  man  I  shall 
still  keep  it." 

Miss  Clotilde  had  lifted  her  face  toward  his,  as  if  deeply 
and  wonderingly  following  his  earnest  words.  But  she  only 
said:  "Can  ye  see  me  in  this  light — at  this  distance?  Put 
up  your  glass  and  try." 

Her  face  was  not  far  from  his.  I  have  forgotten  whether 
I  have  said  that  she  was  a  pretty  woman.  She  had  been 
once  prettier.  But  she  retained  enough  of  her  good  looks  to 
invest  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune,"  over  which  she  had  presided, 
with  a  certain  seductive  and  bewildering  uncertainty,  which 
increased  the  risk  of  the  players.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  unhal- 
lowed combination  of  Beauty  and  Chance  that  excited  the 
ire  of  La  Porte — who  deemed  it  unprofessional  and  not  on 
the  square. 

She  had  fine  eyes.  Possibly  Judge  Trott  had  never  before 
been  so  near  eyes  that  were  so  fine  and  so — expressive.  He 
lifted  his  head  with  some  embarrassment,  and  a  blush  on  his 
high  cheek-bones.  Then,  partly  from  instinctive  courtesy, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  bring  in  a  third  party  to  relieve  his 
embarrassment,  he  said : 

"  I  hope  you  will  make  your  friend,  Mr. ,  understand 

that  I  appreciate  his  kindness,  even  if  I  can't  accept  it." 

"Oh,  you  mean  Jake,"  said  the  lady.  "Oh,  he's  gone  home 
to  the  States.     I'll  make  it  all  right  with  him!" 

There  was  another  embarrassing  pause — possibly  over  the 
absence  of  Jake.  At  last  it  was  broken  by  Miss  Montmor- 
ency. "  You  must  take  care  of  your  eyes,  for  I  want  you  to 
know  me  the  next  time  you  see  me." 

So  they  parted.  The  judge  did  recognize  her  on  several 
other  occasions.  And  then  La  Porte  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
in  hillside  and  tunnel  with  a  strange  rumor.  Judge  Trott 
had  married  Miss  Jane  Thomson,  alias  Miss  Clotilde  Mont- 
morency, in  San  Francisco !  For  a  few  hours  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation and  rage  swept  over  the  town;  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  a  deep-laid  plan  and  conspiracy.  It  was  perfectly 
well  understood  that  Judge  Trott's  resignation  was  the  price 
of  her  hand — and  of  the  small  fortune  she  was  known  to  be 
possessed  of.  Of  her  character,  nothing  remained  that  was 
assailable.  A  factitious  interest  and  pathos  was  imported 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  her  last  loverjake  Woods, 
the  victim  of  the  double  treachery  of  Judge  Trott  and  Miss 
Clotilde.  A  committee  was  formed  to  write  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to  this  man,  who  a  few  months  before  had  barely  es- 
caped lynching  at  their  hands.  The  angry  discussion  was  at 
last  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  first  speaker  in  this  veracious 
narrative,  Captain  Henry  Symes  : 

"  Thar's  one  feature  in  this  yer  case  that  ye  don't  seem  to 
know,  and  oughter  be  considered.  The  day  she  married  him 
in  San  Francisco  she  had  just  come  from  the  doctor's,  who 
had  told  her  that  Trott  was  helplessly  blind  !  Gentlemen, 
when  a  gal  like  that  throws  over  her  whole  life,  her  whole 
perfession,  and  a  square  man  like  Jake  Woods,  to  marry  a 
blind  man  without  a  dollar,  just  because  he  once  stood  up  for 
her,  on  principle,  hang  me  ef  I  see  any  man  good  enough  to 
go  back  on  her  for  it !  -Ef  the  judge  is  willing  to  kinder  over- 
look little  bygone  eccentricities  o'  hers,  for  the  sake  o'  being 
cared  for  and  looked  arter  by  her,  that's  his  lookout  !  And 
you'll  excoose  me  if,  arter  my  experience,  I  reckon  it  ain't 
exactly  a  healthy  business  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Gentleman  of  La  Porte." 


NEWSPAPER     AND     MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The    Rovers. 

"  I  will  return,"  the  swallow  said, 
"  To  my  old  nest  once  more; 
My  home  beneath  the  spreading  eaves 
Of  yon  gray  cottage,  framed  in  leaves, 

Awaits  me  as  of  yore." 
She  sped  across  the  scented  land 

One  blue  and  breezy  day, 
But  where  the  house  was  wont  to  stand 
A  heap  of  ruins  lay. 

"  I  will  return,"  the  rover  said, 
' '  To  my  old  love  once  more  ; 
So  true  she  is  that  well  I  know 
The  heart  that  held  me  long  ago 

Awaits  me  as  of  yore." 
He  came  when  south  winds  sighing  pass 

O'er  fields  of  cowslip  gold  ; 

But  underneath  the  trembling  grass 

Her  heart  lay  still  and  cold. 

— Sarah  Doudney  in  Time. 

The  Young-  Gentleman  from  the  City  Speaks. 

Sweet  Katie,  standing  by  the  gate, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  blushes  warm, 
The  very  spirit  of  the  spring 

Is  all  embodied  in  your  form. 
You  tender  blossom  oi   a  girl, 

With  sunshine  captive  in  your  hair, 
Did  Nature  lavish  all  her  wealth 

To  make  you  young  and  pure  and  fair  ? 

I  fancy  you  in  satin  sheen, 

I  fancy  you  in  marble  halls — 
The  proper  cage  for  such  a  bird 

Has  velvet  hangings  on  its  walls. 
I  fancy  that  your  heart  is  mine, 

And  mine  each  golden,  silky  tress, 
And  that  in  mine  your  hand  will  lie, 

And  answer  every  soft  caress. 

But  stop  !   who's  coming  up  the  hill? 

A  bumpkin,  on  his  homeward  way. 
He  drives  the  plow  in  yonder  field, 

And  feeds  his  pigs  at  close  of  day. 
What  is  that  light  in  Katie's  eyes? 

What  has  my  fancy  been  about? 
The  dainty  lips  I  dreamed  were  mine 

Are  tendered  to  a  country  lout ! 

— Harper's    Weekly. 

El   Vaquero. 

"  Ave  Maria,"  a  herder  said, 

One  eve  in  sight  of  Santa  Fe\ 
Where  ground  and  blanket  were  his  bed, 
And  all  around  his  cattle  lay. 

"  Ave  Maria,  full  of  grace — " 

How  strangely  solemn  were  the  words, 
In  such  a  wild  and  dreary  place 
Beneath  the  stars,  among  the  herds. 

"  Santa  Maria,  Mother  of  God — " 
Angel-like  breezes  came  to  take 
The  words  thus  spoken  from  the  sod 
To  yonder  sky  while  yet  he  spake. 

"  Pray  for  us  sinners  now,"  said  he, 
With  earnest  hope  to  be  forgiven; 
While  distant  hills  all  seemed  to  be 
Steps  leading  from  the  plains  to  heaven. 

"  Pray  for  us  in  the  hour  of  death — " 
And  softly  still  the  murmuring  came, 
Until  at  last  the  lisping  breath 

Ceased  with  the  sweet  and  holy  name. 

"  Ave  Maria"  no  more  he  said, 

That  eve  in  sight  of  Santa  F6  ; 
When  morning  came,  a  herder  dead 
Was  found  there  where  his  cattle  lay. 

— J.  C.  Burnett  in  Frank  Leslie's. 


Nothing    New. 

From  the  dawn  of  spring  till  the  years  grow  hoary, 
Nothing  is  new  that  is  done  or  said  ; 

The  leaves  are  telling  the  same  old  story : 
"  Budding,  bursting,  dying,  dead." 

And  ever  and  always  the  wild  wind's  chorus 
Is  :  "  Coming,  building,  flying,  fled." 

Never  the  round  earth  roams  and  ranges 

Out  of  the  circuit,  so  old,  so  old  ; 
And  the  smile  of  the  sun  knows  but  these  changes  : 

Beaming,  burning,  tender,  cold — 
As  spring-time  softens  or  winter  estranges 

The  mighty  heart  of  this  orb  of  gold. 

From  our  great-sire's  birth  to  the  last  morn's  breaking 

There  was  tempest,  sunshine,  fruit,  and  frost, 
And  the  sea  was  calm,  or  the  sea  was  shaking 

His  mighty  mane  like  a  lion  crossed, 
And  ever  this  cry  the  heart  was  making  : 
"  Longing,  loving,  losing,  lost." 

For  ever  the  wild  wind  wanders,  crying, 

Southerly,  easterly,  north,  and  west  ; 
And  one  worn  song  the  fields  are  sighing  : 
"  Sowing,  growing,  harvest,  rest." 
And  the  tired  thought  of  the  world — replying 
Like  an  echo  to  what  is  last  and  best — 
Murmurs,  "  Rest." 

— Ella  Wheeler  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


Failure. 


There  was  pathos  in  the  stories  when  I  first  became  a  writer,  , 
There  was  music  in  the  verses  that  came  singing  from  my  heart ; 

But  now  Pathos  frowns  repellantly  whenever  I  invite  her, 
And  the  music  and  the  verses  have  agreed,  it  seems,  to  part. 

There  was  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  the  life  that  lay  before  me, 
There  was  endless  satisfaction  in  the  aim  and  in  the  deed  ; 

But  now  Pleasure  droops  hereyelidsandavows  that  she'll  ignore  me, 
For  the  work  that  was  "  herself  "  at  first  is  now  a  work  of  need. 

I  had  eager  expectations  of  a  fame  that  should  be  lasting, 
I  had  earnest  aspirations  for  a  high  and  lofty  aim  ; 

Never  written  word  should  sully,  never  thought  of  mine  be  cast  in 
Mould  impure,  or  undeserving  of  a  fair  and  spotless  name. 

But  the  eager  expectations  have  been  baffled  and  uprootsd, 
And  the  earnest  aspirations  have  been  trampled  by  the  crowd 

Of  the  ever-rushing  objects  that  expediency  has  mooted, 

Of  the  oft-recurring  "  open  "  need,  and  sharper  "unavowed. " 

All  the  brightest  hopes  have  vanished,  all  the  gloss  is  off  the  story, 
All  the  pathos  is  translated  now  from  fiction  into  fact ! 

I  have  ceased  to  strive  for  fortune,  I  have  ceased  to  dream  of  glory, 
For  the  fame-compelling  power  is  the  one  I've  always  lacked. 

— Annie  Thomas  in  Temple  Bar. 


ALL  ABOUT  WOMEN. 


The  Graphic  says  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  only  about  thirty,  but 
she  cuts  up  like  sixty. 

Home  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth — when  the  wife  strives 
to  keep  ahead  of  all  her  neighbors  in  style. 


They  toil  and  they  spin  and  wash  dishes,  and  yet  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  a  colored  girl  at  a 
dress  ball. 


The  Albany  Times,  speaking  of  a  lady  in  that  city  accused 
by  her  husband  of  biting  him,  says:  "She  loved  him  enough 
to  eat  him." 

A  Kansas  schoolma'am  climbed  a  tree  to  get  away  from  a 
milk-snake,  and  the  school  board  called  it  "  demoralizing," 
and  discharged  her. 

An  ordinary  woman's  waist  is  thirty  inches  around.  An 
ordinary  man's  arm  is  about  thirty  inches  long.  How  admir- 
able are  thy  works,  O  Nature  ! 


Women  are  sacrilegious  creatures. ,  They  take  the  white 
satin  tie,  which  the  men  sacredly  preserve  for  the  evening, 
and  wear  it  with  a  walking  suit. 

Victor  Hugo  says  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  he  hates  blos- 
soms which  have  no  perfume,  and  he  has  often  wished  that 
the  Creator  had  given  her  a  little  more  aroma. 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  observes  that  the  lady  who 
goes  into  society  to  fight  the  battle  of  conquest  has  great 
trouble  to  keep  her  powder  dry  in  warm  weather. 


Two  Texas  women,  mother  and  daughter,  who  possessed 
considerable  wealth,  were  recently  shot  dead,  while  in  the 
act  of  murdering  and  robbing  the  wife  of  a  neighbor. 


Grace  held  a  rope  while  Willie  attempted  to  climb  to  her 
window.  But  when  she  heard  her  parent's  footsteps  on  the 
stairs,  and  let  go  of  the  rope,  then  it  was  that  Willie  fell  from 
Grace. 


The  New  York  Commercial  observes  that  young  lady 
treasury  clerks  are  getting  Christianized,  and  they  are  not 
marrying  into  rich  old  senatorial  families  as  frequently  as 
formerly. 

A  lisping  young  lady,  whose  father  made  a  fortune  in  the 
soap-fat  business,  says  it  would  be  a  dithgrathe  to  permit  a 
man  who  onth  drove  muleth  on  the  tow-path  to  path  into  the 
White  Houth. 

An  exchange  says  :  "  A  woman  isn't  fit  to  have  a  baby  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  hold  it."  But  a  woman  does  know  how 
to  hold  it.  It  is  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected 
in  this  particular. 

Since  the  introduction  of  female'  postmasters,  a  girl  goes 
up  to  the  window  and  says  :  "  Is  there  a  letter  for  Miss  Mar- 
garet Robinson  ?"  "Yes,"  says  the  female  postmaster,  "here 
is  one  from  John  Mcjones." 

The  young  women  of  Onoko  have  taken  to  a  fashion  of 
cutting  their  hair  as  short  as  scissors  will  do  it.  They  wear 
little  slouched  hats  on  the  sides  of  their  smooth  heads,  and 
look  like  billiard-ball  pirates. 


"  When  I  goes  a-shopping,"  said  an  old  lady,  "  I  allers  ask 
for  what  I  wants;  and  if  they  have  it,  and  it  is  suitable,  and 
I  feel  inclined  to  buy  it,  and  it  is  cheap,  and  can't  be  got  for 
less,  I  most  allers  take  it,  without  clappering  all  day  about  it, 
as  some  people  do." 

There  is  no  use  talking — there  is  nothing  under  the  heav- 
ens that  will  approach  the  suddenness  with  which  a  young 
lady  on  the  street  will  dash  for  the  nearest  millinery  factory 
when  she  feels  the  hooks  and  eyes  on  her  white  skirts  say 
good-bye  to  each  other. 

When  a  woman  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  finds  a  lot  of 
broken  wooden  toothpicks  scattered  over  the  floor  under  the 
gas-burner,  she  may  not  say  anything  to  her  husband  about 
the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night,  but  her  eyes  will  be  a 
whole  volume  of  adjectives  in  big  job  type. 


Never  lose  your  presence  of  mind  in  a  trying  situation. 
Par  exemple,  when  you  wander  away  together  to  commune 
with  nature,  and  she  suddenly  exclaims  :  "  Oh,  George, 
there's  an  ant  down  my  back  ! "  don't  stand  still  with  your 
mouth  open  ;  don't  faint  ;  don't  go  for  the  girl's  mother — go 
for  the  ant. 

"Goods  at  half-price,"  said  the  sign.  "  How  much  is  that 
tea-pot?"  asked  the  old  lady  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
announcement.  "Fifty  cents,  mum."  "  I  guess  I'll  take  it 
then,"  she  said,  throwing  down  a  quarter.  The  dealer  let 
her  have  the  tea-pot,  but  took  in  his  sign  before  another  cus- 
tomer could  come  in. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  find  fault  with  the  appearance  of 
either  the  bride  or  her  bridesmaids,  but  London  Truth  as- 
serts that  when  Miss  Sophia  Arkwright  married  Hon. 
Evelyn  Pierrepont,  the  bridesmaids'  dresses  were  so  scantily 
made  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  wearers  strug- 
gled to  and  from  their  knees. 


At  leap-year  picnics,  it  is  said,  the  girls'bear  all  the  ex- 
penses and  do  all  the  work  generally  performed  by  the  young 
men.  To  see  a  girl  climbing  a  high  tree  to  put  up  a  swing 
must  be  as  good  as  a  circus ;  and  the  young  men  probably 
go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  look  at  the  farmers 
mowing  potatoes  or  digging  grain,  while  the  swings  are  being 
put  up. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  18S0. 


If  General  Hancock  is  the  loyal  gentleman  that  his  party 
claims  him  to  be — and  that  I  admit  he  is  ;  if  he  is  more  than 
a  mere  soldier  and  commander  of  a  division — an  assertion 
(though  without  proof)  which  I  will  not  deny;  if  he  is  a 
statesman — of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  will  not  chal- 
lenge ;  and  if  General  James  A.  Garfield  is  both  soldier  and 
statesman,  both  scholar  and  gentleman,  has  learning  in  the 
theory  of  statecraft,  and  experience  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  declared  in  my  article  of 
last  week,  "  that  no  President  rises  much  above  the  level  of 
his  party,  and  no  one  falls  much  below  it."  then  it  follows 
that  this  contest  for  the  Presidential  chair  ought  to  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  history  and  record  of  the  two  great  na- 
tional parties.  If,  in  the  epigrammatic  and  sententious 
language  of  General  Grant,  "  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  BAD  ;  "  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  one  of  loyalty  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country  and  all  its  people ;  if  it  em- 
braces in  its  rank  and  file  the  American  and  native-born, 
and  the  best,  most  cultured,  and  most  respectable  of  the 
foreign-born  ;  if  it  represents  the  intelligence,  the  higher 
morals,  the  property,  the  industry  of  the  nation  ;  if  it  has 
been  in  the  past  the  party  of  loyalty  to  the  commonwealth, 
the  party  of  free  soil,  free  speech,  free  conscience ;  the  party 
that  in  the  interest  of  free  men  and  free  labor  fought  the 
slaveholding  rebels  when  they  endeavored  to  extend  the 
accursed  institution  over  those  western  lands  now  consecrated 
to  freedom  as  the  homes  of  freemen — then  it  follows  that  the 
Republican  party  is  the  party  of  "  loyalty,"  and  the  Democ- 
racy the  party  of  "treason."  Then  it  follows  that  if  General 
Garfield  were  less  of  a  statesman,  less  of  a  soldier,  and  less 
of  a  scholar  than  all  the  world  acknowledges  him  to  be  ;  and 
if  General  Hancock  had  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  civil 
affairs,  and  was  a  greater  military  genius,  and  possessed  a 
higher  intelligence  than  anybody  accords  to  him — then,  I  say, 
it  would  follow  that  Garfield  should  be  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic,  and  General  Hancock  be  left  to  grind 
on  in  the  monotonous  treadmill  of  his  altogether  respectable 
military  career.  Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and 
no  one  man,  however  gifted,  can  give  it  direction.  Ours  is  a 
government  of  parties  nearly  equally  divided,  and  no  one 
man  can  accomplish  much  in  moulding  the  policy  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs.  Each  one  of  the  two  great  na- 
tional organizations  has  policies,  principles,  and  traditions. 
The  party  candidate  or  the  party  President  can  not  rise 
superior  to  them  or  act  independently  of  them. 


the  disloyal  of  the  South  and  the  disloyal  of  the  North  are 
now  found  in  such  happy  accord  ?  How  is  it  that  Southern 
treason  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  Northern  copperheadism,  and 
that  Southern  brigadiers  are  in  s"uch  perfect  political  sym- 
pathy with  the  cowardly  Northern  dastard?      We  fear 

and  we  have  a  right  to  fear— that  there  is  strategy  in  this 
new  movement.  We  fear  the  presence  of  armed  men  in  the 
belly  of  this  Trojan  horse  ;  we  fear  these  Greeks  bearing 
gifts  ;  we  distrust  these  lip  professions  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
"Solid  South."  If  the  South  were  loyal,  if  it  had  in  good 
faith  and  in  real  sincerity  accepted  the  "fruits"  of  the  war; 
if  it  would  in  generous  faith  allow  the  negroes  an  unchal- 
lenged ballot ;  if  it  would  break  down  the  wall  that  it  marked 
with  gleaming  bayonets  along  the  border  line,  and  stained 
with  the  blood  of  men  murdered  in  a  needless  war,  then 
why  the  necessity  of  a  "  Solid  South "  ?  There  was  no 
"Solid  South"  before  the  war.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
it  in  the  antebellum  times.  There  was  then  a  Whig  party 
and  a  Democratic  party,  and  the  Whig  party  embraced  the 
gentlemen  of  the  South.  Then,  if  the  war  is  ended,  and  if 
we  are  again  a  united  people  ;  and  the  results  of  the  war  are 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  constitutional  amendments  not 
to  be  re-amended ;  and  the  rebel  debt  and  no  part  of  it  to  be 
paid;  and  rebel  losses  not  to  be  recouped  from  the  national 
treasury ;  and  Southern  soldiers  not  be  placed  upon  the  pen- 
sion list  ;  and  Southern  cotton  bonds  not  to  be  vitalized  by 
national  endorsement ;  and  if  there  is  no  hope  of  reviving 
the  lost  cause,  and  performing  the  bloody  and  costly  tragedy 
of  another  attempt  at  national  dismemberment — whence  the 
necessity  or  propriety  or  decency  of  continuing  a  "Solid 
Democratic  South"? 


tive-bom,  its  ignorant  and  vicious  foreign-born,  its  secession- 
ists and  sand-Iotters,  its  traitors  and  party  camp-followers, 
its  ambitious  demagogues,  its  rebels  and  ragamuffins,  its 
multitudinous  office-seekers,  and  there  would  not  be  enough 
left  of  its  rank  and  file  to  set  up  as  scare-crows  in  the  corn- 
fields of  the  Western  States. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  rake  open  the  ashes  of  the  civil  war, 
although  we  of  the  North  know  that  the  fire  is  still  smol- 
dering within  them.  We  need  not  believe — nor  affect  to 
believe — that  the  South  intends  to  fight  again  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  or  attempt  to  again  re-enslave  its  black  millions. 
It  would  be  unmanly  and  ungenerous  to  endeavor  again  to 
revive  the  unfounded  scandals  and  tell  again  the  multiplied 
political  lies  of  the  Southern  scalawag  and  Northern  carpet- 
■bagger,  or  again  flaunt  the  "bloody  shirt"  that  has  too  often 
provoked  the  Southern  bull  to  paw  needless  dust.  But  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  significance  of  a  "  Solid  South." 
What  does  a  "solid"  South  mean?  What  does  it  demand  ? 
What  is  the  hidden  secret  of  this  combination  of  all  the 
Southern  States  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  community 
that  was  solid  in  war — that  stood  in  "solid"  rank  behind 
"solid"  steel  to  destroy  the  Union  and  dismember  the  con- 
federation of  States — is  now  in  solid  political  alliance  under 
dis  same  party  organization  that  favored  the  rebellion,  and 
>vored  to  divide  the  country?   How  does  it  happen  that 


The  nomination  of  General  Hancock  does  not  reassure 
me.     It  is  not  rational  or  natural.    Northern  Democrats  are 
too  suddenly  converted  to  the  acceptance  of  a  military  man 
for  a  party  chieftain  not  to  make  the  fact  a  suspicious  one. 
Southern  Democrats  are  altogether  too  well  pleased  with  the 
candidacy  of  General  Hancock,  not  to  raise  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  an  act  of  expediency  and  policy,  rather  than  one  of 
principle.     I  fear  that  the  Northern  leaders,  in  departing 
from  the  idea  that  statesmen  and  civilians,  rather  than  mili- 
tary men,  ought  to  be  called  to  the  Presidential  office,  are 
only  practicing  a  party  trick,  and,  in  subordinating  the  civil 
to  the  military,  are  only  exploiting  for  a  party  triumph.     It 
was  twelve  years  ago  when,  in  opposition  to  the  candidacy  of 
the  leading  military  genius  of  the  age,  the  Democracy  set  up 
the  not  less  distinguished  statesman  of  New  York,  and  pro- 
claimed on  its  every  stump  and  in  its  every  party  journal  the 
danger  of  elevating  the  military  man  above  the  man  of  civil 
accomplishments.     It  was  eight  years  ago  when,  against  the 
same  Republican  candidate,  the  Democracy  in  national  con- 
vention dropped  its  mantle  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  distin- 
guished civilian  and  journalist  that  founded  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  again  invoked  the  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  military  should  be  and  forever  remain  subordinate 
to  the  civil  authority.     It  was  four  years  ago,  when  the  Re 
publican  party  presented  as  its  candidate  the  statesman  and 
volunteer  soldier,  that  the  Democracy  placed  in  nomination 
the  distinguished   civilian  and  political  strategist  of  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  and  again,  in  frenzied  declamation  and  earnest 
editorials,  invoked  the  American  people  to  support  an  anti- 
military  candidate.    Hence  I  say  that  the  choice  for  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  of  one  whose  whole  life,  education,  expe- 
rience, and  habit  of  thought  have  been  military  and  only  mil- 
itary— whose  youth  was  passed  in  military  college  at  West 
Point — who  has  experienced  two  wars — whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  camp  and  barrack — who  has  advanced  from  youth 
to  an  honored  and  advanced  age — who  has  developed  from 
the  spare  stripling  to  the  solid  avoirdupois  of  three  hundred 
honest  pounds — who  has  been  a  soldier  and  only  a  soldier — 
I  say  that  this  choice  is  neither  rational  nor  natural,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  Democratic  professions  for  the  last  twelve 
years.     It  is  not  natural  that  the  brigadier-generals  of  the 
Southern  armies,  and  the  cantankerous  copperheads  of  the 
North,  should  have  chosen  a  loyal  Northern  soldier,  unless 
they  knew  that  he  could  be  made  useful  in  serving  their  pur- 
poses, and  be  made  available  in  restoring  the  Democratic 
party  to  power.     It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  loyalty, 
nor  the  integrity,  of  the  distinguished  soldier  whom  the  De- 
mocracy have  honored  by  its  choice,  in  order  to  declare  with 
emphasis  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  party 
policy  and  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  party  leaders.    His 
party  is  a  Southern  party.     It  is  sectional,  and  not  national. 
It  is  a  Solid  South,  with  a  fragmentary  Northern  following. 
Its  real  strength  is  one  that  was  disloyal  South  and  North. 
It  embraces  all  that  there  ever  was  of  treason  in  the  nation. 
It  embraces  all  there  is  to-day  of  discontent  and  smoldering 
sectional  hate.     If,  in  all  the  broad  land,  there  remains  an 
unreconstructed  secessionist,  an  impenitent  rebel,  he  maybe 
found  in  the  Democratic  party.    Of  all  the  vicious  and  crim- 
inal foreign-born,  of  all  the  ignorant  and  adventurous  of  other 
lands,  of  all  those  of  socialistic  and  agrarian  tendencies — 
who  would  steal  the  accumulations  of  others — of  all  the  idle, 
and  drunken,  and  vagrant,  and  unambitious,  and  worthless, 
and  God-forsaken  of  our  own  country,  the  majority  are  Dem- 
ocrats.    Take  from  the  Democratic  party  its  worthless  na- 


And  now  let  me  make  an  application  of  my  reasoning  to 
a  practical  question,  and  one  that  this  coast  is  not  divided 
upon.     We  are  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  an  unlimited 
immigration  of  Chinese  is — in  the  language  of  the  Republi- 
can platform— a  "  great  evil."     We  are  all  agreed  that  the 
Chinese  now  among  us  are  here  by  invitation  of  interna- 
tional treaties,  and  are  under  the  protection  of  national  laws, 
and  have  a  right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges 
under  the  law.     We  are  all  united  in  admitting  that  the  au- 
thority to  restrain   Chinese   immigration   rests   alone  with 
Congress,   and   the  treaty-making  power  at  Washington ; 
that  the  cry  of  the  Irish  upon  the  Sand-lot,  that  "the  Chi- 
nese must  go,"  is  irrational,  illegal,  and  brutal.     We  all  re- 
member that  in  the  early  history  of  our  State  we  favored 
Chinese  immigration.     We  thought  cheap  labor  desirable, 
and  we  were  enthusiastic  in  welcoming  Chinese  to  our  coast.  ■ 
We  gave  Mr.  Burlingame   a   civic  banquet,  over  which  a 
Democratic    Governor    presided.       Our    Christian    people 
thought  it  an  opportunity  to  snatch  heathen  souls.  A  Demo- 
crat, under  a  Democratic  President,  made  the  first  Chinese 
treaty  ;    a  Republican,  under  a  Republican    President,  re- 
newed it.    All  classes  of  people  favored  the  intercourse.  We 
wanted   them    to    build    railroads,    irrigate   lands,   reclaim 
swamps,  cultivate  our  farms,  pick  our  fruit,  perform  menial 
service.     When  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  their 
barbarian  flags  floated  out  upon  our  Pacific  breezes  in  har- 
mony with  our  national  banners  ;  their  barbaric  music  min- 
gled its  discordant   harmonies  with  our  national  anthems. 
We  pictured  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  introduction  of 
their  peculiar  industries.     In  our  imaginations,  to  our  un- 
bounded resources  of  gold  and  grain,  and  wine  and  wool,  were 
to  have  been  added  rice  plantations   along  our  great  river 
bottoms,  and  picturesque  tea  farms  were  to  adorn  our  hill- 
sides.    They  would  raise  silk,  and  to  tht  bales  of  rich  mer- 
chandise from  the  orient  was  to  have  been  added  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  busy  looms,  and  in  the  warm  imaginings 
of  our  youthful  fervor  we  saw  splendid  and  richly  remuner- 
ative  compensations  in  return  for  our  making  this  the  wel- 
come asylum  of  the  hard-pressed  Asian  in  his  battle  for  life. 
We  know  how  we  have  been  disappointed  in  all  these  things. 
We  know  that  with  us  public  opinion  has  become  altogether 
changed  ;  that  all  orders  and  classes  of  society  have  been 
convinced,  by  the  stern  logic  of  our  own  lamentable  experi- 
ence, that  Chinese  immigration  will  not  do  ;  that  it  must  be 
limited  and  restricted  within  reasonable  bounds  ;  that  it  has 
become  a  national  question  ;  that  it  threatens  the  subversion 
of  our  free  institutions  ;  that  it  is  a  menace  to  republican 
liberty;  that  it  is  the  struggle  of  two  diverse  civilizations;  that 
California  is  fast  becoming  a  battle-ground  for  bread  ;  that 
here  Christ  and  Confucius  are  struggling  for  mastery  ;  and 
that  here  is  to  be  decided  the  question  of  supremacy  and  sur- 
vival between  diverse  civilizations  and  between  two  contend- 
ing, non-assimilating  races.     We  know  the  dense  and  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  ignorance  that  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the 
Eastern  mind.     We  know  that  beyond  the  Mississippi  there 
is  no  appreciation  of  this  impending  invasion.     We  know 
that  New  England  Puritanism  and  commercial  greed,  and 
political  demagogism,  and  universal  Eastern  stupidity,  have 
been  arrayed  against  us  upon  this  Chinese  question.     We 
know  that  the  two  resolutions  in  the  two  party  platforms  are 
concessions  to  catch  the  Pacific  Coast  vote.     We  know  that 
neither   party   willingly   nor  intelligently   allowed    them   to 
have  place  among  national  resolutions.     We  know  that  the 
Fifteen-Passenger  Bill  was  opposed  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  its  passage  ;  that  Conkling  and  Garfield,  Bay- 
ard and  Thurman,  found  objections  to  the  form  of  the  bill  ; 
that  a  Republican  President  vetoed  it  ;  that  a  Democratic 
supreme  judge  invoked  the  Constitution  for  the  protection  of 
Chinese  hair.     We  know  that  neither  party,  as  a  national 
party,  is  at  all  in  earnest,  or  is  much  in  sympathy  with  us 
of  the   Pacific  Coast   upon  this  Chinese   question.      Now, 
then,  what  are  we  to  do?     For  whom  shall  we  cast  our  vote? 
From  which  party  shall  we  have   the  best  assurance  of  a 
future  recognition  of  the  national  character  and  importance 
of  this  question  ?     It  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weighing  of 
words  in  the  party  platforms  ;  not  by  the  personal  records  of 
the  candidates  ;  not  by  the  promises  they  will  make  in  their 
letters  of  acceptance  ;  not  in  the  ftoisy  and  lying  declama- 
tions of  party  orators,    nor  in  the  writings  of  party  news- 
paper organs  ;  but  in  the  underlying  principles  and  antece- 
dent history  of  the  parties  themselves  ;  in  the  character  ot 
party  leaders  and  legislators  ;  in  the  interests  of  the  locali- 
ties these  parties  represent.     Tested  by  these  rules,  which 
party  gives  best  guarantee  that  it  will  first  inform  itself  upon 
this  question,  and  be  first  to  take  intelligent  legislative  ac- 
tion in  the  direction  we  desire  ? 


One  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  in  correspondence  from 
the  Chicago  convention,  gave  a  truthful  narrative  in  detail 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  Chinese  question.  At  once,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  small  Democratic  demagogues,  and  the  smaller  Demo- 
cratic party  organs,  seized  upon  it  as  evidence  that  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  favor  the  restriction  of  Chinese  im- 
migration. The  only  men,  as  writers  or  speakers,  who  use 
this  argument,  are  exiles  from  Erin,  or  office- seeking  dema- 
gogues who  expect  to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  their 
countrymen,  or  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  their  party  asso- 
ciates ;  who  think  to  gain  some  political  advantage  by  sup- 
pressing facts  and  by  suggesting  falsehoods.  As  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  advantage  gained  by  suppressing  the 
truth,  and  as  this  journal  does  not  address  its  reasoning 
to  the  ignorant,  nor  endeavor  to  convince  the  willfully  stupid, 
it  dares  to  write  the  truth,  and  it  rejoices  to  know  that  the 
average  Republican  can  digest  it.  Let  us,  then,  consider,  as 
between  the  two  parties,  to  which  may  be  most  successfully 
entrusted  legislation  upon  this  question.  To  Republican 
legislators  are  we  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  passage 
through  Congress  of  the  Fifteen-Passenger  Bill.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sargent ;  it  was  championed  by  the 
masterly  eloquence  of  Blaine.  It  is  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration that  has  sent  a  Republican  commission  to  China, 
with  instructions  to  modify  the  Burlingame  Treaty.  It  is  the 
Republican  party  that  has  been  the  friend  of  American  la- 
bor, and  in  its  revenue  laws  has  always  kept  in  view  the 
protection  of  American  industries.  It  is  to  the  Republican 
party  that  the  workingman  owes  his  preemption  claim  and 
homestead  farm  upon  the  national  domain.  The  Republican 
party  is  the  party  of  free  labor.  It  is  the  Republican  party 
that  gave  emancipation  to  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  con- 
secrated the  Territories  of  the  nation  as  the  heritage  and 
homes  of  free  men.  If  this  question  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  where  else  than  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  are  we  to  look  for  it?  If  it  is  to  be  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  love  of  country,  in  what  party  do  the  fires  of 
patriotism  burn  strongest?  If  in  the  forum  of  conscience 
it  is  to  be  tested,  in  which  party  do  the  highest  morals  prevail? 
If  it  is  to  be  finally  subjected  to  the  crucial  test  of  self-inter- 
est, then  let  me  ask  Mr.  James  O'Mera,  and  Bob  Ferral,  the 
judge,  to  explain  to  their  benighted  fellow-countrymen  and 
fellow-Democrats  who  it  is  that  is  now  importing  Chinese 
slaves  and  coolies  ;  to  what  section  of  the  country  is  now 
being  directed  the  stream  of  moon-eyed  barbarians  ;  who 
it  is  that  is  now  clamoring  for  cheap  labor  on  the  sugar  and 
rice  plantations;  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  "nigger" 
in  the  cotton-field?  The  answer  is,  the  South — "the  Solid 
South"  ;  the  Democratic  South.  It  is  to  the  South  that  Mr. 
Koopmanschap  is  sending  his  coolies,  under  contracts  of  labor 
made  in  China.  It  is  the  Southern  planter  and  the  cotton 
lord  that  demands  cheap  labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  slave 
labor  of  which  he  has  been  robbed  by  the  Republican  party. 
Who  controls  the  Democratic  party  in  Washington  ?  The 
Southern  brigadiers.  Who  controls  the  national  Democratic 
party?  "The  Solid  South."  Who  will  stand  behind  Mr. 
Hancock  in  the  Presidential  chair?  and  who  will  control 
national  legislation  in  event  of  a  restoration  of  the  De- 
mocracy to  power?  The  South — the  Southern  politicians, 
Southern  interests,  the  Southern  lash.  And  Democratic 
Northern  dough-faces  will  dance  to  its  music  as  they  danced 
before,  and  will  sacrifice  Northern  workingmen  as  they  sac- 
rificed them  once  before.  The  Northern  man  who  can  not 
see  this  is  an  idiot.  There  is  no  party  to  which  I  would  give 
my  allegiance  if  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  sound  upon 
this  Chinese  question.  There  is  no  man  born  of  woman  for 
whom  I  would  cast  my  vote  for  President  if  I  did  not  know- 
that  his  views  were  in  accord  with  mine  in  this  regard.  I 
read  the  Republican  history,  and  I  rely  upon  it.  I  know  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  I  have 
faith  in  them.  I  know  the  Republican  leaders,  and  I  trust 
them.  I  know  from  his  own  mouth  the  views  of  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidate  upon  this  subject  of  Chinese  im- 
migration. I  think  him  an  honest  man.  I  believe  he  is 
sincere.  I  know  he  is  intelligent,  and  I  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  him. 


"We  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  for 
"  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  our  glory  that  the  American  la- 
borer is  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  than  his  foreign 
"competitor."  These  are  golden  words,  and  come  to  us  in 
the  letter  of  General  Garfield  accepting  the  Republican  Pres- 
idential nomination.  This  language  is  a  blow  at  the  snivel- 
ing sentimentality  of  snuff-taking  pietism,  and  the  spread- 
eagle  slobber  that  makes  our  soil  the  bed  and  our  banner 
the  blanket  for  all  the  ulcered  tramps  and  vicious  mendicants 
that  from  eastern  and  western  foreign  lands  seek  asylum  on 
our  soil.  It  is  the  first  bold  declaration  of  an  American  and 
national  sentiment  that  would  preserve  for  our  children  this 
splendid  inheritance  of  lands  and  laws  that  comes  to  us  from 
our  fathers.  This  settles,  for  four  years  at  least,  the  "  fa- 
therhood of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man"  business  in  refer- 
ence to  this  Chinese  invasion,  and  sends  those  of  our  spec- 
tacled bigots  and  pious  maiden  aunts,  who  perspire  to  teach 
Chinese  Sunday-schools,  and  snatch  Chinese  souls,  and  re- 
form Chinese  prostitutes,  to  Hong  Kong,  Swatow,  or  Peking. 
Continuing,  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  question,  General 


Garfield  says :  "  The  material  interests  of  this  country,  the 
"traditions  of  its  settlement,  and  the  sentiments  of  our  peo- 
"  pie,  have  led  the  Government  to  offer  the  widest  hospitality 
"to  immigrants  who  seek  our  shores  for  new  and  happier 
"homes,  willing  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits 
"  of  our  society,  and  intending  that  their  posterity  shall  be- 
"come  an  undistinguishable  part  of  our  population.  The  re- 
"  cent  movement  of  the  Chinese  to  our  Pacific  coast  partakes 
"but  little  of  such  an  immigration,  either  in  its  purposes  or 
"its  results.  It  is  too  much  like  an  importation  to  be  wel- 
"  corned  without  restriction ;  too  much  like  an  invasion  to  be 
"  looked  upon  without  solicitude.  We  can  not  consent  to  al- 
"low  any  form  of  servile  labor  to  be  introduced  among  us 
"under  the  guise  of  immigration.  Recognizing  the  gravity 
"of  this  subject,  the  present  administration,  supported  by 
"  Congress,  has  sent  to  China  a  commission  of  distinguished 
"citizens  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  a  modification  of 
"the  existing  treaty  as  will  prevent  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
"from  the  present  situation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
"these  diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  successful  without  the 
"loss  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  powers, 
"  which  promises  a  great  increase  of  reciprocal  trade  and  the 
"  enlargement  of  our  markets.  Should  these  efforts  fail,  it 
"will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  mitigate  the  evils  already 
"felt,  and  prevent  their  increase  by  such  restriction  as,  with- 
"out  violence  or  injustice,  will  place  upon  a  sure  foundation 
"the  peace  of  our  communities  and  the  freedom  and  dignity 
"of  labor."  Now,  let  Mr.  Hancock,  and  his  Southern  solid 
Democratic  cotton  lords,  out-bid  these  declarations  in  refer- 
ence to  restricting,  limiting,  and  regulating  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. Let  him  and  them  put  in  plainer  phrase,  and  more 
generous  words,  the  invitation  to  the  respectable  immigrant 
classes  of  Europe  than  that  which  says  :  "We  offer  the  wid- 
"  est  hospitality  to  immigrants  who  seek  our  shores  for  new 
"  and  happier  homes,  willing  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as 
"  the  benefits  of  our  society."  Clearly  he  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  immigrants  of  a  homogeneous  race  and  the 
imported  invasion  of  servile  laborers.  Hopefully  he  declares 
his  belief  in  the  modification  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  by 
the  existing  commission,  and  boldly  does  he  declare  his  res- 
olute purpose  of  correcting  the  evil  of  Chinese  immigration, 
by  saying :  "  Should  these  efforts  fail,  it  will  be  the  ditty  of 
"  Congress  to  mitigate  the  evils  already  felt,  and prevent  their 
"increase  by  such  rest?-iction  as,  'without  violence  or  injustice, 
"will  place  upon  a  sure  foundation  the  peace  of  our  commu- 
" ni ties  and  THE  FREEDOM  AND  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR."  The 
whole  letter  is  admirable  for  clear,  frank,  and  honest  utter- 
ance; and  upon  this,  our  burning  question,  it  formulates  in 
unmistakable  language  all  that  we  demand  upon  the  Chinese 
question,  all  that  honest  men  desire,  and  all  that  intelligent 
and  law-respecting  men  have  the  right  to  ask. 


Of  all  the  malignant  and  cowardly  attempts  that  were 
ever  made  to  defame  the  good  character  of  an  honorable 
public  man,  the  effort  of  certain  Democratic  partisans  to 
connect  General  Garfield  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  swindle 
is  the  worst  and  meanest.  It  was  a  shameful  scandal  at  first. 
It  was  disproved  and  exploded.  No  intelligent  or  generous 
mind,  that  knew  anything  of  the  circumstance,  and  that 
cared  to  examine  the  facts,  did  not  acquit  General  Garfield 
of  any  guilty  complicity  with  Oakes  Ames.  It  was  at  best 
but  a  question  of  veracity  between  a  confessed  briber  and  a 
man  of  unstained  personal  honor.  It  was  but  a  question  of 
memory  between  an  imbecile  of  unhonored  years  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  prime  of  youthful  vigor.  Ames  first  stated 
that  he  did  not  recollect  paying  General  Garfield  any  money, 
then  that  he  did  pay  him,  and  then  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken. The  amount  is  too  small,  and  the  whole  thing  too 
utterly  contemptible,  for  serious  discussion.  If  the  whole 
career  of  General  Garfield,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national  fame;  his  services 
in  the  domain  of  letters,  his  services  on  the  battle-field,  his  ser- 
vices in  sixteen  years  of  Congressional  life,  and  his  final  en- 
dorsement by  the  Republican  party  as  its  chosen  leader,  are 
not  sufficient  to  live  down  this  revamped  and  resurrected 
Democratic  lie,  then  let  the  vampires,  resurrectionists,  and 
Democratic  liars  make  the  most  of  it.  We  reproduce,  from 
General  Garfield's  review  of  the  case,  published  some  years 
ago,  his  manly  and  indignant  protest  against  the  whole  nasty 
business.  He  said:  "If  there  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
"  States  who  is  willing  to  believe  that  for  three  hundred  and 
"  twenty-nine  dollars  I  have  bartered  away  my  good  name, 
"  and  to  falsehood  have  added  perjury,  these  pages  are  not 
"addressed  to  him.  If  there  be  one  who  thinks  that  any 
"  part  of  my  public  life  has  been  gauged  on  so  low  a  level  as 
"  these  charges  would  place  it,  I  do  not  address  him.  I  ad- 
"  dress  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
"  a  man  to  serve  the  public  without  personal  dishonor.  I 
"  have  endeavored,  in  this  review,  to  point  out  the  means  by 
"  which  the  managers  of  a  corporation,  wearing  the  garb  of 
"  honorable  industry,  have  robbed  and  defrauded  a  great  na- 
"  tional  enterprise,  and  attempted,  by  cunning  and  decep- 
"  tion,  for  selfish  ends,  to  enlist  in  its  interest  those  who 
"  would  have  been  the  first  to  crush  the  attempt  had  their 
"  object  been  known.     If  any  of  the  scheming  corporations 


"  or  corrupt  rings  that  have  done  so  much  to  disgrace  the 
"  country  by  their  attempts  to  control  its  legislation  have 
"ever  found  me  a  conscious  supporter  or  ally  in  any  dishon- 
"  orable  scheme,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  disclose  it.  In  the 
"  discussion  of  the  many  grave  and  difficult  questions  of  pub- 
"  lie  policy  which  have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  nation 
"  during  the  last  twelve  years,  I  have  borne  some  part,  and  I 
"  confidently  appeal  to  the  public  records  for  a  vindication  of 
"  my  conduct."  Let  the  Democratic  dogs  bark  up  this  tree 
until  they  exhaust  their  impotent  fury.  There  is  nothing 
in  it. 


To  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  there  is  attrib- 
uted a  very  foolish  and  indiscreet  remark.  If  he  said  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  all  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  army  and  navy,  will  be  called  into 
requisition  at  the  coming  election  in  the  South,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  uttering  a  vain  and  empty  menace.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  to  use  soldiers  in  any  such  direction,  unless  the 
Southern  politician  shall  generously  notify  the  Government 
at  which  particular  polling-place  of  all  its  thousands  of  pre- 
cincts the  "Republican  nigger"  is  to  be  bulldosed.  Mr. 
Thompson  should  also  remember  that  his  navy  is  utterly  in- 
significant at  sea,  and  could  not  sail,  nor  fire,  nor  luff,  nor 
tack  on  dry  land.  This  problem  of  the  negro  vote  has  to 
be  solved  by  the  negro  himself.  Whenever  the  negro  ap- 
preciates at  its  full  value  his  electoral  privilege,  and  has  the 
manliness  and  the  courage  to  demand  it  and  fight  for  it,  he 
will  get  it ;  or  whenever  he  has  the  genius  to  intrigue  for  it, 
and  is  sufficiently  cunning  to  understand  and  practice  the 
arts  of  the  politician,  he  will  make  his  political  power  felt, 
and  his  vote  will  then  be  respected.  Gunboats  and  bayonets 
will  accomplish  less  than  nothing  in  this  direction.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  negro,  for  we  know  how  it  is  ourselves.  Po- 
land and  Ireland  are  endeavoring  to  drive  us  away  from  the 
ballot-box,  and  we  do  not  like  it. 


The  Bulletin,  the  A  Ita,  and  the  Call  continue  with  unabated 
zest  their  war  against  the  new  Charter.  They  find  in  it  every- 
thing that  is  bad  and  nothing  that  is  good.  This  looks  to 
us  suspicious.  It  indicates  the  prejudiced  and  angry  op- 
ponent, not  the  fair-minded  and  impartial  judge.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  good  in  a  charter  made  by  the 
ablest  lawyers,  and  the  best,  most  exemplary,  and  wealthy 
citizens — delegates  chosen  from  all  classes  of  society  with 
reference  to  their  ability,  and  equally  divided  between  politi- 
cal parties.  If  these  men  are  not  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens, then  we  have  none.  If  they  are  not  intelligent,  then 
we  may  despair  of  any  ability  in  this  city.  If  they  are  not 
interested  in  good  government,  then  nobody  is.  This  Char- 
ter was  drawn  in  the  light  of  all  the  experience  that  could 
come  from  a  legislative  and  popular  discussion  over  the 
McClure  Charter.  The  Swift  Charter  was  before  the  framers. 
The  old  Consolidation  Bill  of  Horace  Hawes,  with  its  long 
years  of  judicial  interpretation;  the  new  Constitution,  that 
makes  a  new  charter  for  our  city  imperative,  were  before  the 
fifteen  freeholders,  considered  by  them,  and  out  of  all  these 
acts  and  efforts  this  Charter  was  prepared.  We  have  read  it 
carefully — line  by  line — and  having  in  view  low  taxation  for 
the  property  we  own,  and  good  government  for  the  city  in 
which  we  live,  we  have  determined  to  vote  for  it. 


We  commend  to  all  political  clubs  that  they  do  not  con- 
sent to  indiscriminate  and  unauthorized  begging  by  their 
members.  It  is  the  custom  of  parties  to  organize  local  clubs 
in  wards  and  districts  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  election. 
Many  clubs  are  formed  without  authority  of  party  leaders, 
for  the  mere  pretext  of  begging.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
prominent  offices  are  not  invaded  and  prominent  party  mem- 
bers solicited  for  money — money  to  aid  this  purpose  and  that 
club,  for  rent,  processions,  receptions,  excursions,  speaking. 
Some  impecunious  party  loafer  is  simply  bumming.  One 
does  not  know  whether  to  give  or  withhold.  Perhaps  he  is 
honest,  perhaps  he  is  a  rogue.  One  can  not  question  him, 
and  can  not  be  informed.  Ever}'  club  that  thinks  it  must  so- 
licit aid  should  only  do  so  through  a  respectable  finance  com- 
mittee, duly  authenticated  by  open  resolution.  The  political 
club  whose  own  members  can  not  maintain  it  is  not  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  does  not  promise  the  accomplishment 
of  much  good.  These  views  are  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  all  parties,  and  to  put  an  end  to  indiscriminate  and 
unauthorized  party  mendicants. 


A  Solid  Democratic  South  means  the  stealing  of  more 
than  eighty  electoral  votes,  and  more  than  sixty  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  There  are  some  States  where  the  negro 
vote  outnumbers  the  white,  and  yet  they  are  solidly  Demo- 
cratic. There  are  counties  where  no  Republican  vote  is  cast. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Republican  General  Committee  to 
send  speakers  of  national  reputation  to  discuss  political  ques- 
tions in  the  Southern  States.  We  wonder  if  the  Mississippi 
shot-gun  policy  would  work  upon  Conkling,  Blaine,  Logan, 
Ingersoll,  or  Frye.  We  should  like  to  aid  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen by  holding  his  horse  while  speaking  tc  the  Southern 
shot-gun  Democracy. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    BOY'S    ADVENTURE. 


The  Way  Mark  Twain  would  have  Wntten  Three  Centuries  Ago. 


[As  I  haven't  a  miscellaneous  article  at  hand,  nor  a  subject  to  make 
one  of,  nor  time  to  write  the  article  if  1  had  the  subject,  I  beg  to  offer 
the  following  as  a  substitute.  I  take  it  from  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  a  tale  for  boys  which  I  have  been  engaged  upon  at  intervals  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  which  I  hope  to  finish  yet  before  all  the  boys 
grow  up.  I  will  explain,  for  the  reader's  benefit,  as  follows:  The  lad 
who  is  talking  is  a  slim,  gentle,  smileless  creature,  void  of  all  sense  of 
humor,  and  given  over  to  melancholy  from  his  birth.  He  is  speaking 
to  little  Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  in  a  room  in  the  palace.  The 
two  are  by  themselves.  The  speaker  was  "  whipping-boy"  to  the  king 
when  the  latter  was  Prince  of  Wales.  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  had 
whipping-boys  when  they  were  little  fellows,  to  take  their  punishment 
for  them  when  they  fell  short  in  their  lessons  ;  so  I  have  ventured  to  fur- 
nish my  small  prince  with  one,  for  my  own  purposes.  The  time  of  this 
scene  is  early  In  the  year  1548  ;  consequently,  Edward  VI.  is  about  ten 
years  of  age ;  the  other  lad  is  fourteen  or  fifteen.] 

I  will  tell  it,  my  liege,  seeing  thou  hast  so  commanded 
(said  the  whipping-boy,  with  a  sigh,  which  was  manifestly 
well  freighted  with  painful  recollections) ;  though  it  will  open 
the  sore  afresh,  and  I  shall  suffer  again  the  miseries  of  that 
misbegotten  day. 

It  was  last  midsummer — Sunday,  in  the  afternoon — and 
drowsy,  hot,  and  breathless ;  all  the  green  country-side  gasped 
and  panted  with  the  heat.  I  was  at  home,  alone — alone,  and 
burdened  with  the  solitude.  But  first,  it  is  best  that  I  say 
somewhat  of  the  old  knight,  my  father — Sir  Humphrey.  He 
was  just  turned  of  forty  in  the  time  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  was  a  brave  and  gallant  subject.  He  was  rich, 
too ;  albeit,  he  grew  poor  enough  before  he  died.  At  the  field 
he  was  in  the  great  cardinal's  suite,  and  shone  with  the  best. 
In  a  famous  masque,  there,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  marvel- 
ous dress  of  most  outlandish  sort— imaginary  raiment  of 
some  fabled  prince  of  goblins  or  spirits,  or  I  know  not  what ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  even  there, 
where  the  art  of  the  broad  world  had  been  taxed  in  the  in- 
vention of  things  gorgeous,  strange,  and  memorable.  Even 
the  king,  thy  father,  said  it  was  a  triumph,  and  swore  it  with 
his  great  oath,  "By  the  splendor  of  God!"  What  a  king 
hath  praised  is  precious,  though  it  were  dirt  before;  so  my 
father-brought  home  this  dress  to  England,  and  kept  it  al- 
ways laid  up  in  herbs,  to  guard  it  from  injurious  insects  and 
decay.     When  his  wealth  vanished  he  clung  to  it  still. 

Age  crept  upon  him,  trouble  wrought  strangeness  in  him, 
delusions  ate  into  his  mind.  He  was  of  so  uncomfortable  a 
piety,  and  so  hot-spirited  withal,  that  when  heprayed.one 
wished  he  might  give  over,  he  so  filled  the  heart  with  glooms 
of  hell  and  the  nose  with  the  stink  of  brimstone  ;  yet  when 
he  was  done,  his  weather  straightway  changed,  and  he  so 
raged  and  swore,  and  laid  about  him,  right  and  left,  that  one's 
thought  was,  "Would  God  he  would  pray  again." 

In  time  he  was  affected  with  a  fancy  that  he  could  cast 
out  devils — woe  worth  the  day  !  This  very  Sunday,  whereof 
I  have  spoken  to  your  grace,  he  was-gone,  with  the  house- 
hold, on  this  sort  of  godly  mission,  to  Hengist's  Wood,  a 
mile  and  more  away,  where  all  the  gaping  fools  in  Bilton 
Parish  were  gathered  to  hear  him  pray  a  most  notorious  and 
pestilent  devil  out  of  the  carcass  of  Gammer  Hooker,  an 
evil-minded  beldame  that  had  been  long  and  grievously  op- 
pressed with  that  devil's  presence — and,  in  truth,  a  legion 
more.  God  pardon  me  if  I  wrong  the  poor  old  ash-cat  in 
so  charging  her. 

As  I  did  advertise  your  grace  in  the  beginning,  the  after- 
noon was  come,  and  I  was  sore  wearied  witfi  the  loneliness. 
Being  scarce  out  of  my  thirteenth  year,  I  was  ill-stocked 
with  love  for  solitude,  or  patience  to  endure  it.  I  cast  about 
me  for  a  pastime,  and  in  an  evil  hour  my  thought  fell  upon 
that  old  gala  suit  my  father  had  brought  from  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  near  thirty  years  by-gone.  It  was  sacred  ; 
one  might  not  touch  it  and  live,  an  my  father  found  him  in 
the  act.  But  I  said  within  myself,  'Tis  a  stubborn  devil  that 
bides  in  Gammer  Hooker ;  my  father  can  not  harry  him 
forth  with  one  prayer,  nor  yet  a  hundred;  there  is  time  enow; 
I  will  have  a  look,  though  I  perish  for  the  trespass. 

I  dragged  the  marvel  out  from  its  hiding,  and  fed  my  soul 
with  the  sight.  Oh,  thou  shouldst  have  seen  it  flame  and 
flash  in  the  sun,  my  liege  !  It  had  all  colors,  and  none  were 
dull.  The  hose  of  shining  green — lovely,  silken  things;  the 
high  buskins,  red-heeled,  and  great,  golden  spurs,  jeweled  and 
armed  with  rowels  a  whole  span  long  ;  and  the  strangest 
trunks,  the  strangest,  odd-fashioned  doublet  man  ever  saw, 
and  so  many-colored,  so  rich  of  fabric  ;  and  so  bespangled  ; 
and  then  the  robe  !  it  was  crimson  satin,  banded  and  barred 
from  top  to  hem  with  a  wedded  glory  of  precious  gems,  if 
haply  they  were  not  false — and  mark  ye,  my  lord,  this  robe 
was  all  of  a  piece,  and  covered  the  head,  with  holes  to 
breathe  and  spy  through  ;  and  it  had  long,  wide  sleeves  of  a 
most  curious  pattern  ;  then  there  was  a  belt  and  a  great 
sword,  and  a  shining  golden  helmet,  fully  three  spans  high, 
out  of  whose  top  sprung  a  mighty  spray  of  plumes,  dyed  as 
red  as  fire.  A  most  gallant  and  barbaric  dress — evil  befall 
the  day  I  saw  it  !  When  I  was  sated  with  gazing  at  it,  and 
would  have  hid  it  in  its  place  again,  the  devil  of  misfortune 
prompted  me  to  put  it  on.  It  was  there  that  my  sorrow  and 
my  shame  began.  I  clothed  myself  in  it,  and  girt  on  the 
sword,  and  fixed  on  the  great  spurs.  Naught  fitted — all  was 
a  world  too  large — yet  was  I  content,  and  filled  with  worldly 
vanity.  The  helmet  sunk  down  and  promised  to  smother 
me,  like  to  a  cat  with  its  head  fast  in  a  flagon,  but  I  stuffed 
it  out  with  rags,  and  so  mended  the  defects.  The  robe 
dragged  the  ground,  wherefore  was  I  forced  to  hold  it  up 
when  I  desired  to  walk  with  freedom.  Marching  hither  and 
yonder  before  the  mirror,  the  grand  plumes  gladdened  my 
heart,  and  the  crimson  splendors  of  the  robe  made  my  fool- 
>  ish  soul  sing  for  joy,  albeit,  to  speak  plain  truth,  my  first 
glimpse  of  mine  array  did  well  nigh  fright  the  breath  out  of 
my  lank  body,  so  like  a  moving  conflagration  did  I  seem. 

Now,  forsooth,  could  I  not  be  content  with  private  and 
secluded  happiness,  but  must  go  forth  from  the  house  and 
see'  the  full  sun  flash  upon  my  majesty.  I  looked  warily 
abroad  on  every  side  ;  no  human  creature  was  in  sight ;  I 
passed  down  the  stairs  and  stepped  upon  the  greensward.. 

I  beheld  a  something,  then,  that  in  one  little  fleeting  in- 
stant whisked  all  thought  of  the  finery  out  of  my  head  and 
brimmed  it  with  a  hot  new  interest.  It  was  our  bull — a  brisk 
voting  creature  that  I  had  tried  to  mount  a  hundred  times 

!.:   failed  ;  now  was  he  grazing,  all  peacefully  and  quiet, 


with  his  back  to  me.  I  crept  toward  him,  stealthily  and 
slow,  and  oh,  so  eager  and  so  anxiously,  scarcely  breathing 
lest  I  should  betray  myself — then  with  one  master  bound  I 
lit  astride  his  back  !  Ah,  dear  my  liege,  it  was  but  a  woeful 
triumph.  He  ran,  he  bellowed,  he  plunged  here  and  there 
and  yonder,  and  flung  his  heels  aloft  in  so  mad  a  fashion  that 
I  was  sore  put  to  it  to  stick  to  where  I  was,  and  fain  to  for- 
get it  was  a  jaunt  of  pleasure,  and  busy  my  mind  with  expe- 
dients to  the  saving  of  my  neck.  Wherefore,  to  this  end,  I 
did  take  a  so  deadly  grip  upon  his  sides  with  those  galling 
spurs  that  the  pain  of  it  banished  the  slim  remnant  of  his 
reason  that  was  left,  and  so  forsook  he  all  semblance  of  re- 
serve, and  set  himself  the  task  of  tearing  the  general  world 
to  rags,  if  so  be,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  his  heels 
might  last  out  the  evil  purpose  of  his  heart.  Being  thus  re- 
solved, he  fell  to  raging  in  wide  circles  round  and  round  the 
place,  bowing  his  head  and  tossing  it.  with  bellowings  that 
froze  my  blood,  lashing  the  air  with  his  tail,  and  plunging 
and  prancing,  and  launching  his  accursed  heels,  full  freighted 
with  destruction,  at  each  perishable  thing  his  fortune  gave 
him  for  a  prey,  till  in  the  end  he  erred,  to  his  own  hurt  no 
less  than  mine,  delivering  a  random  kick  that  did  stave  a  bee- 
hive to  shreds  and  tatters,  and  empty  its  embittered  host  upon 
us. 

In  good  sooth,  my  liege,  all  that  went  before  was  but  holi- 
day pastime  to  that  that  followed  after.  In  briefer  time  than 
a  burdened  man  might  take  to  breathe  a  sigh,  the  fierce  in- 
sects did  clothe  us  like  a  garment,  while  their  mates,  a  sing- 
ing swarm,  encompassed  us  with  a  cloud,  and  waited  for  any 
vacancy  that  might  appear  upon  our  bodies.  An  I  had  been 
cast  naked  into  a  hedge  of  nettles,  it  had  been  a  blessed 
compromise,  forasmuch  as  nettle-stings  grow  not  so  near  to- 
gether as  did  these  bee-stings  compact  themselves.  Now, 
being  moved  by  the  anguish  of  this  new  impulse,  the  bull  did 
surpass  himself.  He  raged  thrice  around  the  circuit  in  the 
time  he  had  consumed  to  do  it  once  before,  and  wrought 
final  wreck  and  desolation  upon  such  scattering  matters  as 
he  had  aforetime  overlooked  and  spared  ;  then,  perceiving 
that  the  swarm  still  clouded  the  air  about  us,  he  was  minded 
to  fly  the  place  and  leave  the  creatures  behind — wherefore, 
uplifting  his  tail  and  bowing  his  head,  he  went  storming 
down  the  road,  praising  God  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a 
shorter  space  than  a  wholesome  pulse  might  take  to  beat 
a  hundred,  was  a  mile  upon  his  way — but,  alack  !  so  also 
were  the  bees.  I  noted  not  whither  he  tended,  I  was  dead 
to  all  things  but  the  bees  and  the  miserable  torment ;  the 
first  admonishment  I  had  that  my  true  trouble  was  now  at 
hand,  was  a  wild,  affrighted  murmur  that  broke  upon  my  ear: 
then  through  those  satin  eye-holes  I  shot  a  glance,  and  be- 
held my  father's  devout  multitude  of  fools  scrambling  and 
skurrying  to  right  and  left  with  the  terrors  of  perdition  in 
their  souls  ;  and  one  little  instant  after  I,  helmeted,sworded, 
plumed,  and  blazing  in  that  strange,  unearthly  panoply  of 
red-hot  satin,  tore  into  the  midst,  on  my  roaring  bull — and 
my  father  and  his  ancient  witch  being  in  the  way,  we  struck 
them,  full  and  fair,  and  all  the  four  went  down  together,  Sir 
Humphrey  crying  out,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  "  See,  'tis  the 
master  devil  himself,  and  'twas  I  that  haled  him  forth!" 

I  marvel  your  majesty  should  laugh.  I  see  naught  in  it  of 
a  merry  sort,  but  only  bitterness.  Lord,  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
how  the  wrathful  bees  did  assault  them,  turning  their  meek 
and  godly  prayers  into  profane  cursings  and  blasphemous  ex- 
ecrations ;  while  the  whole  multitude,  even  down  to  the  aged 
mothers  in  Israel  and  frosty-headed  patriarchs,  did  wildly 
skip  and  prance  in  the  buzzing  air,  and  thrash  their  arms 
about,  and  tumble  and  sprawl  over  one  another  in  mad  en- 
deavor to  flee  the  horrid  place.  And  there,  in  the  grass,  my 
good  father  rolled  and  tossed,  hither  and  thither  and  every- 
where—being sore  beset  with  the  bees,  delivering  a  howl  of 
rage  with  every  prod  he  got.  Ah,  good  my  liege,  thou  shouldst 
have  heard  him  curse  and  pray!  And  yet,  amidst  all  his 
woes,  still  found  his  immortal  vanity  room  and  opportunity 
to  vent  itself,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  shouted  he  with  a 
glad  voice,  saying :  "  I  wrought  to  bring  forth  one  devil,  and 
lo,  have  I  emptied  the  courts  of  hell  ?" 

I  was  found  out,  my  prince.  Ah,  prithee  spare  me  the 
telling  what  happened  to  me  then.  I  smart  with  the  bare 
hint  of  it.  My  tale  is  done,  my  lord.  When  thou  didst  ask 
me  yesterday  what  I  could  mean  by  the  strange  reply  1  made 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  humbly  begged  thee  to  await  an- 
other time,  and  privacy.  The  thing  I  said  to  her  grace  was 
this — a  maxim  which  I  did  build  out  of  mine  own  head  :  "All 
superfluity  is  not  wealth ;  if  bee-stings  were  farthings,  there 
was  a  day  when  Bilton  Parish  had  been  rich." — Mark  Twain 
in  Bazar  Budget. 


"  Have  you  engaged  or  do  you  depend 
On  a  lawver  your  case  to  defend?" 
Thus  to  the  pris'ner  spoke  the  judge  — 
A  good  man,  free  from  bias  or  grudge. 

"I  guess,"  was  the  polite  reply, 
"Thet,  with  the  court's  permission,  I 
Will  jest  sorter  defend  myself — 
I  ain't  dead  yit,  nor  laid  on  the  shelf." 

And  then  that  pris'ner  grabb'd  a  stool, 

And,  with  a  look  determined  and  cool, 

He  settled  the  sheriff  with  one  on  the  head — 

The  next  thing  done  was  to  clear  the  shed ; 

And  then,  without  the  slightest  remorse, 

The  rascal  rode  off  on  the  judge's  gray  horse. 


When  the  ice  man  finds  the  lump  too  heavy,  he  chips  off 
the  odd  weight  and  lets  the  pieces  melt  in  the  wagon.  It 
has  never  been  discovered  how  he  manages  when  the  lump 
is  too  light. 

The  miller  he  stole  corn, 
And  the  weaver  he  stole  yarn, 

And  the  little  tailor 

Stole  broadcloth  for 
To  keep  these  three  rogues  warm. 

The  miller  was  drowned  in  his  dam, 
The  weaver  was  hung  in  his  yarn, 

And  the  sheriff  clapped  his  paw 

On  the  little  tailaw, 
With  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm. 


The  title  of  an  oration  at  a  Lancaster  commencement  was, 
"Why  Are  We?"  The  answer,  of  course,  is,  "Because  we 
are.     We  can't  help  it." 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Indian  Summer. 

Just  such  a  day  in  autumn. 

Hazy  and  soft  and  sweet, 
With  the  Indian  Summer  walking 

Abroad  with  her  sandaled  feet, 
Her  dusky  locks  disheveled, 

Her  dun  robes  trailing  about — 
Just  such  a  dreamy,  golden  day 

The  light  of  a  life  went  out. 

Afar  on  a  southern  hillside. 

Where  the  sycamore  branches  wave, 
Where  the  aweet  magnolias  blossom. 

They  hallowed  and  shaoed  a  grave. 
O  beautiful,  perished  darling  ! 

O  tenderest  heart  and  true  ! 
If  only  its  narrow  chamber 

Had  folded  and  sheltered  two  ! 

Year  after  year  the  grasses 

Curtain  that  lowly  bed ; 
Summers  garland  their  roses 

Over  the  precious  head  ; 
Softly  the  sentinel  cypress 

Weaves  with  the  mournful  yew ; 
Would  that  their  whispering  branches 

Shielded  and  shadowed  two ! 

Again  the  Indian  Summer 

Goeth  abroad  as  of  old ; 
Bearing  her  gorgeous  banners, 

Crimson,  and  flame,  and  gold. 
But  alas  for  her  royal  beauty  ! 

She  is  girded  around  about 
With  the  weeds  of  an  awful  sorrow 

For  the  light  of  a  life  gone  out. 

— Mary  F.   Tucker. 

Lights    and    Shades. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it ; 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom  ; 

The  saddest  hour  is  not  all  sadness ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

— Mrs.  .Hemaits. 

A   Vesper    Song. 

The  clouds  of  the  sunset,  fold  on  fold, 
Are  purple  and  tawny,  and  edged  with  gold. 

Soft  as  the  silence  after  a  hymn 

Is  the  hush  that  falls  as  the  light  grows  dim. 

And  the  phantom  feet  of  the  shadows  glide 
To  the  maple  tops  and  the  river's  tide. 

Not  even  the  thought  of  a  sound  is  heard, 
Till  the  dusk  is  thrilled  by  a  hidden  bird 

That  suddenly  sings,  as  the  light  grows  dim, 
Its  wonderful,  passionate  vesper  hymn. 

Sweet  as  the  voice  of  an  angel's  call, 
Sent  to  me  from  the  jasper  wall. 

Is  the  music  poured  from  that  tiny  throat, 
A  message  of  comfort  in  every  note. 

I  know  not  where  in  the  leafy  tree 
The  dear  little  warbler's  home  may  be ; 

Nor  care  I  to  find,  by  a  thoughtful  quest, 
Its  cunningly  woven  castled  nest. 

The  singer  was  less  to  my  heart  to-night 

Than  the  song  he  dropped  through  the  parting  light. 

Its  overflow  of  a  joy  intense 
Came  unto  me  like  a  recompense 

For  the  undertone  of  an  aching  care, 
That  was  near  to  making  my  soul  despair. 

There  are,  in  this  world  where  God  is  King, 
Some  that  have  nothing  to  do— but  sing  ! 

Some  that  are  all  too  blithe  to  keep 
Pent  in,  the  voice  of  their  rapture  deep  ; 

Though  it  may  be  low  under  graves  of  pain, 
They  found  the  pearl  of  their  purest  strain. 

And  we  who  listen  have  naught  to  say 
Concerning  their  Master's  rule  and  way. 

Only  this — it  was  surely  best, 

Since  it  taught  them  strains  so  full  of  rest ; 

And  this — that  never  a  folded  wing 

Should  cover  a  heart  that  was  meant  to  sing, 

And  show  the  path  to  a  lighted  Ark, 
Perhaps,  to  some  one  lost  in  the  dark. 

— Margaret  E.  Satigsfer. 


Never  More. 

O  sweetness  that  can  never  more  return  ! 

Thou  art  passed  out  of  life — and  whither  flown? 
The  hard-pruned  bough  may  heal,  and  sprout  anew, 

And  some  light  hearts  may  all  too  quickly  learn 
To  spare  the  brave  and  live  without  the  true. 

But  as  some  painter  that  yet  seeks  in  vain 
The  long-wooed  color  of  his  hungry  eye, 

And  dreams  it  woven  on  some  foreign  loom, 
To  wake,  and  find  it  missing  'neath  his  sky, 

So  have  we  lost  a  glory  to  the  tomb. 

Spring  shall  come  round,  and- all  her  sounds  be  dear, 
And  sweet  her  lips  with  all-ambrosial  dew, 

The  wooing  sun  shall  set  Earth's  heart  astir. 
And  she  rejoice,  and  we  have  rapture  too, 

But  one  hushed  chord  shall  no  more  answer  her. 

Out  of  life's  sunny  woof  one  thread  is  drawn. 

Death's  face  hath  bleached   for  us  her  fairest  dye ; 

One  flower  that  bloomed  is  fallen — later  flower 
Will  never  shine  as  sweet  against  our  sky. 

Fill  this  blank  place,  that  fragrant  scent  restore. 

Ah,  painter,  take  thy  brush,  for  life  is  short. 

And  use  the  colors  left  thee — they  are  fair ; 
But  carry  still  the  hunger  at  thine  heart 

For  that  which  is  not  there. 
Henceforth  upon  thy  palette  and  thy  life 

One  unfilled  place  lies  bare.  — Anon. 
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THE    "BULLETIN"    AND    SPRING    VALLEY. 


Correspondence-between  tfu  Real  Estate  Protective  Association  and  the 
President  of  the   Water  Company. 


The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  ist : 

The  Water  in  the  Charter. — The  legal  aspect  of  the  water 
question  at  this  time  is  as  follows  :  An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  giving  the  water  company  515  per  hydrant,  or 
S105. 000  per  annum  ;  and  5500  per  month  for  Golden  Gate  Park,  or 
$6,000  per  annum.  This  makes,  a  total  of  5201.000  per  annum  for  water, 
which,  as  the  law  reads  at  present,  the  city  is  entitled  to  receive  free. 
There  is  also  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  per  month,  or  $84,000  per  an- 
num, for  water  for  the  public  institutions.  This  is  legitimate,  but  ex- 
cessive. It  is  not  long  since  the  company  was  sending  in  its  bills  for 
only  $5,000  per  month.  By  sinking  artesian  wells  this  item  could 
be  reduced  to  a  few  thousand.  The  $324,000  subsidy,  for  which  provi- 
sion is  thus  made,  is  something  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  ac- 
knowledged income  of  the  company.  The  understanding  is,  that  in 
consideration  of  this  sum  the  company  is  to  reduce  its  water  bills  one- 
fourth.  It  is  now  allowing  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. The  real  reduction  made  to  the  rate-payers  can  therefore  be  fig- 
ured out  to  be  only  fifteen  per  cent. 

Its  publication  led  to  the  following  correspondence,  which 
explains  itself.  As  the  subject  matter  of  this  controversy  di- 
rectly concerns  seventeen  thousand  water  consumers,  it  is 
hoped  that,  though  long,  it  will  meet  with  a  careful  perusal. 
This  long  and  vexatious  water  war  is  finally  settled,  and  it 
is  of  importance  that  citizens  should  understand  their  rights, 
and  what  they  have  gained  in  its  settlement : 
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Rooms  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Real  Estate  Protective  Association,  No.  17  Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco,  July  2,  1880. 
Charles  Webb  Howard,  Esq.,  President  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works — Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  this  committee  to  en- 
close to  you  the  enclosed  paragraph  of  an  article  published 
editorially  in  last  evening's  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  water 
rates,  and  to  ask  you  whether  it  contains  a  true  statement  of 
the  case,  especially  as  to  the  contemplated  reduction  of  fif- 
teen per  cent,  instead  of  twenty-five.     Your  early  answer  is 
requested.  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

C.  L.  WELLER,  Chairman. 

Here  is  the  reply  : 

San  Francisco,  July  9,  1SS0. 

To  C.  L.  WELLER,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Real  Estate  Protective  Association — 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  article  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  referred  to  does 
not  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bayly  ordinance  provides  that  the  city  shall  pay  about 
$27,000  per  month  for  water  for  municipal  purposes.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  the  amount  shall  not  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  company,  but  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  bills 
of  consumers  for  the  succeeding  month,  so  as  to  reduce  them 
one-fourth.  This  deduction  will  be  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
count heretofore  made  of  ten  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
Our  construction  of  the  Bayly  ordinance  is,  that  under  its 
provisions  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  charged  by  our 
company  is  the  rate  heretofore  charged,  less  ten  per  cent., 
and  upon  this  a  further  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
to  be  allowed  when  the  city  pays.  A  bill  of  five  dollars,  sub- 
ject heretofore  to  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  prompt 
payment,  will  hereafter  be  made  out  for  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  instead  of  five  dollars,  and  upon  this  a  further  deduc- 
tion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  allowed  when  the  city  pays. 
The  statement  that  the  $324,000  allowed  the  company  an- 
nually for  water  furnished  for  municipal  purposes  is  a  sub- 
sidy, is  false.  It  is  the  price  which  the  city  pays  for  a  com- 
modity furnished  to  it,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  subsidy.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  doubtless  took  the  view  urged  persist- 
ently by  the  Bulletin  and  Call  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  new  Constitution  was  under  discussion,  viz.,  that  its  pro- 
visions did  away  with  free  water. 

This  view  was  urged  repeatedly  by  the  Bulletin  and  by 
the  Call.  It  was  a  proposition  concerning  which,  the  Call  as- 
serted, there  could  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  and  yet,  after 
the  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  Bulletin — true  to  its 
usual  policy  of  falsification  and  intimidation,  fearful  that 
friendly  relations  would  be  established  between  this  com- 
pany and  the  community  arising  out  of  a  more  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  water  supply — endeavored  to  force 
the  supervisors  to  disobey  the  plain  mandates  of  the  new 
Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Bulletin  itself  and  by  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  city,  and  to  perpetuate  the  unequal  and 
unjust  system  of  collecting  water  rates  provided  by  the  law 
of  1858,  which  burdened  a  few  with  the  entire  expense  of 
supplying  San  Francisco  and  its  inhabitants  with  water. 

It  seeks  now  to  escape  the  logical  effect  of  the  views  which 
it  urged  when  the  new  Constitution  was  under  consideration, 
by  saying  that  while  it  was  the  undoubted  intention  of  the 
new  Constitution  that  all  who  used  water  should  pay  for  it, 
even  including  the  city,  yet  that  the  law  of  185S — which  com- 
pelled water  companies  to  furnish  water  free  in  certain  cases 
to  the  municipality — constitutes  a  contract  which  the  new 
Constitution  can  not  impair.  This  position  suits  our  com- 
pany exactly,  for  it  is  the  very  basis  upon  which  we  intend 
to  contest  the  right  of  the  city  under  the  new  Constitution  to 
regulate  water  rates  at  all.  The  law  of  1858  provided,  in 
effect,  that  all  water  companies  should  supply  water  for  fam- 
ily uses  at  reasonable  rates,  and  should  furnish  water  to  the 
city  in  case  of  fire,  or  other  great  necessity,  free  of  charge ;  and 
it  also  provided  in  the  same  section  that  the  rates  should  be 
fixed  by  five  commissioners — two  to  be  appointed  by  the 
company,  two  by  the  city,  and  the  fifth  to  be  appointed  by 
the  four. 

This  gave  the  company  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  its  rates, 
instead  of  leaving  it — as  the  new  Constitution  does — entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  customers.  It  is  abhorrent  to  all  ideas 
of  justice  that  one  party  should  furnish  all  the  money  for  the 
supply  of  a  commodity,  and  that  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sup- 
plied should  have  the  absolute  power  to  fix  the  price.  Public 
faith  should  not  be  broken.  Our  money  was  invested 
upon  the  condition  that  we  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
the  fixing  of  rates.  To  take  that  away  is  to  break  the  exist- 
ing contract,  and  destroy  vested  rights.  The  Spring  Valley 
Waterworks  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  privilege  of 
having  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  their  rates  than  they  do  to  the 
privilege  of  charging  for  water  furnished  for  municipal  pur- 
poses.    The  latter  does  not  benefit  the  company  at  all,  for 


all  moneys  received  from  the  city  are  to.be  applied  toward  a 
reduction  of  rates.  The  company,  therefore,  intends  to  con- 
test the  powers  claimed  under  the  new  Constitution  upon  the 
very  theory  which  the  Bulletin  advances,  to  wit :  that  the 
law  of  1858  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  public  and  our 
corporation  which  can  not  be  changed,  and  as  the  Bulletin 
has  heretofore  been  our  antagonist  in  all  cases,  we  now  wel- 
come it  as  the  advocate  of  our  views  on  this  subject.  We 
do  the  Bulletin,  however,  the  justice  to  say  that  it  would  not 
assume  its  present  position  if  it  knew  that  it  was  really  help- 
ing us,  for  its  course  toward  us  has  been  one  of  uniform  falsi- 
fication and  abuse. 

We  are  led  to  this  belief  for  the  reason  that  not  a  single 
scheme  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  five  years,  having 
a  tendency  to  injure  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  which 
has  not  been  advocated  by  the  Bulletin.  Several  years  ago, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  regulating  our  rates, 
which  would  not  have  given  the  company  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  its  running  expenses.  This  bill  was  enthusiastically 
advocated  by  the  Bulletin,  and  all  who  voted  against  it  were 
held  up  to  public  condemnation  and  scorn.  At  a  sub- 
sequent session  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Swift,  which 
finally  took  the  shape  of  allowing  the  company  interest  on 
only  eight  millions  of  dollars,  thus  leaving  out  entirely  the 
indebtedness  of  the  company  and  its  running  expenses. 
The  revenue  under  this  bill  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses,  and  interest  on  its 
indebtedness,  leaving  nothing  for  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders. The  Bulletin  warmly  advocated  this  bill,  and 
abused  every  one  who  voted  against  it.  During  the  time 
that  the  city,  through  its  commissioners,  was  considering  the 
propriety  of  purchasing  water  works,  and  various  competi- 
tive schemes  were  being  urged,  the  Bulletin  in  its  columns 
covertly,  if  not  boldly,  advocated  the  purchase  of  the  Blue 
Lake  scheme,  though  it  well  knew  that  that  scheme  would 
involve  the  city  at  the  outset  in  an  expenditure  of  eighteen 
million  dollars,  with  the  probability  of  saddling  it  with  an 
indebtedness  of  at  least  as  much  more.  It  knew  this  well, 
but  its  hostility  to  this  company  was  such  that  it  was  willing 
to  wreck  the  credit  of  the  city  in  order  to  destroy  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works. 

When  the  condemnation  of  Lake  Merced  was  being  dis- 
cussed.by  the  present  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Bulletin  de- 
nounced it  as  the  entering  wedge  of  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  to  force  its  property  on 
the  city,  and  denounced  it  as  a  Spring  Valley  conspiracy. 
The  prompt  action  taken  by  this  company  in  bringing  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Rogers  Act  saved  the  city  from  incurring 
a  useless  debt  in  the  purchase  of  that  property,  and  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Bulletin's  assertion.  Recently,  while  the  fixing  of 
water  rates  was  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, and  the  question  was  being  discussed  as  to  whether  or 
not  property  ought  to  pay  for  water  furnished  for  protection 
against  fires  and  for  general  municipal  purposes,  Mr.  Schuss- 
ler,  our  chief  engineer,  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  urged 
the  view  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  fire  facilities,  it  was 
necessary  to  connect  Crystal  Springs  Lake  with  the  city, 
which  would  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000.  He 
stated  that  the  present  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  domestic 
wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  this  increased  supply  was  only 
necessary'  to  protect  property ;  and  he  asked  what  induce- 
ment the  company  would  have  to  expend  $1,000,000,  when  it 
would  receive  no  profit  upon  the  undertaking;  but  when, 
upon  the  contrary,  the  city  was  threatening  to  reduce  the  in- 
come of  the  company.  The  Bulletin  falsely  asserted  in  its 
editorial  columns  that  the  company,  through  Mr.  Schussler, 
had  proposed  that  the  city  should  subsidize  it  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000;  when  it  was  apparent  that  his  proposition  was 
that  the  company  should  expend  its  own  money,  simply 
asking  that  rates  should  be  fixed  such  as  would  give  the 
company  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  the  investment. 
When  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  the  Bayly  ordi- 
nance under  consideration,  and  after  it  was  passed,  the 
Bulletin  falsely  asserted  that  the  Bayly  ordinance  increased 
the  rates  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  schedule  was  in  all  cases  much  below  the 
schedule  of  1S7S,  and  that  section  fourteen  of  the  ordinance 
asserted  that  it  only  fixed  a  maximum  beyond  which  the 
company  could  not  go,  but  that  in  no  case  should  any  exist- 
ing rate  be  increased.  The  Bulletin  has  since  asserted  that 
the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  be  made  upon  the 
city's  payment  is  a  delusion  and  a  sham  ;  that  the  consum- 
ers already  receive  a  deduction  of  ten  percent,  upon  prompt 
payment ;  and  that  under  the  Bayly  ordinance  they  would 
get  but  fifteen  per  cent,  more,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  ordinance  provides,  and  the  construction  of  its  provis- 
ions by  the  company  is,  that  the  highest  rate  that  can  be 
charged  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  rate-payers  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  upon  that  amount  a  deduction 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  when  the  city 
pays.  In  1878,  when  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  city  and  the  Spring  Valley  Waterworks  —  Messrs. 
Friedlander,  Williams,  Lincoln,  Babcock,  and  Howard — 
made  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  our  rates,  the 
Bulletin  denounced  that  as  a  fraud  and  a  delusion ;  and 
every  rate-payer  in  San  Francisco  knows  that  a  deduction 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  made  on  every  bill.  The  Bulletin 
and  Call  have  uniformly  belittled  the  value  of  the  Calaveras 
property,  calling  it  a  "cow-pasture,"  and  applying  other 
terms  of  ridicule,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  pur- 
chase the  company  ever  made,  and  its  real  value  has  been 
asserted  by  every  engineer  who  has  inquired  into  the  mat- 
ter, including  Colonel  Mendell,  who  declared  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  recently  that  it  was  of  great  value, 
that  the  company  acted  wisely  in  purchasing  it,  and  that  it  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Spring  Valley. 

These  are  but  few  instances  of  the  persistent  misrepresen- 
tation, falsification,  and  abuse  by  the  Bulletin  of  this  com- 
pany. It  must  be  evident  that  so  many  intentional  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  could  not  have  arisen  from  any 
sense  of  the  public  good.  They  must  have  been  prompted 
by  malice,  or  a  desire  for  gain.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  voice  of  the  Bulletin,  once  so  loud  against  certain  cor- 
porations and  interests,  is  now  heard  no  more.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  meet  these  falsehoods,  so  frequent  have  they 
been,  except  by  the  stem  logic  of  events.  And  we  appeal  to 
the  public  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  events  have,  not, 
in  every  case,  given  the  lie  to  the  Bulletin.  I  write  thus 
fully  for  the  reason  that  I  recognize  the  fact  that  your  asso- 


ciation is  composed  of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  take  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  view  of  any  public  question,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  you  fully  that  no  statement  of  the  Bulletin 
with  reference  to  this  company  can  be  relied  upon. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  to  in- 
vite friendly  relations  with  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  long  known  that  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  existing  rates  was  the  inequality  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  burden,  compelling  seventeen  thousand  rate- 
payers to  pay,  not  only  for  the  water  furnished  to  them  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  the  cost  of  the  entire  annual  supply 
to  San  Francisco  and  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  company  has  not  sought  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  city  itself;  it  has  given  repeated  assurance  that  it 
would  devote  every  dollar  paid  by  the  city  to  a  reduction  of 
existing  rates.  It  would  have  done  this  even  had  the  Bayly 
ordinance  not  provided  to  that  effect.  It  has  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  question,  except  so  far  as  it  concerns  every  one 
to  see  that  justice  is  done.  Permit  me  to  re-state  the  posi- 
tion of  this  company,  briefly:  First,  it  has  submitted  tempo- 
rarily to  the  Bayly  ordinance,  for  although  it  unjustly  re- 
duces some  of  the  rates,  yet  it  will  enable  the  company  to 
obtain  very-  nearly  its  present  revenue,  and  obedience  to  it 
for  the  present  would  prevent  any  disagreeable  complications 
with  the  customers  of  the  company.  Second,  it  recognizes 
the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
company  to  admit  that  the  charges  to  be  made  by  it  can  be 
regulated  entirely  by  the  consumers  themselves,  through 
their  political  representatives:  and  it  intends  itself  to  contest 
the  validity  of  t.he  Bayly  ordinance  upon  the  very-  point  made 
by  the  Bulletin  with  a  view  to  the  injur}'  of  this  company, 
namely  :  that  the  law  of  1858  constitutes  a  contract  which 
the  Constitution  could  not  change.  The  company  insists 
upon  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  its  rates ;  and 
while  it  also  insists  that  all  who  receive  water  should  pay, 
yet  this  is  a  secondary  consideration  as  compared  with  .the 
other. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  prosperity  of 
San  Francisco.  It  has  a  large  number  of  stockholders,  almost 
all  of  them  residents  of  this  city,  belonging  to  the  different 
professions,  trades,  and  occupations.  It  is  desirous  of  largely 
increasing  the  supply  of  water,  so  that  water  in  large  quanti- 
ties can  be  furnished  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  low 
rates.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water  into  New  York  did  more  to  advance  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  that  city  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  water  was  cheap,  because  the  consumers  were  compelled 
to  pay  only  the  running  expenses  of  the  water  works,  while 
the  principal  part  of  the  burden  fell  upon  property  generally. 
By  an  expenditure  of  one  million  dollars  the  company  could 
double  the  present  supply  of  San  Francisco.  This  increased 
supply  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  city. 

But  another  election  is  at  hand.  The  Bulletin  and  Call 
will  raise  their  old  cry.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up  again 
by  politicians  and  demagogues ;  platforms  will  be  announced, 
promising  to  consumers  a  deduction  of  one-half  or  one-fourth 
on  the  present  rates.  It  would  be  foolish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  company  to  risk  any  more  money  in  its 
great  enterprise.  It  proposes  to  husband  its  resources,  to 
make  its  present  supply  last  as  long  as  possible  without  any 
addition  to  its  works ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  policy 
until  public  sentiment  takes  hold  of  the  matter  and  rights  it. 

The  works  of  this  company  are  not  for  sale.  No  move- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  company  for  the  past  five  years 
with  the  view  to  a  sale  of  its  works,  other  than  protecting  the 
city  from  the  purchase  of  other  and  more  costly  schemes, 
which,  while  threatening  the  city  with  an  immense  debt,  would 
materially  injure  our  business.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
foist  our  works  upon  the  city.  The  companyr  is  content  with 
its  property,  and  it  is  well  satisfied  that  the  courts  will  protect 
its  rights.  And  it  submits  to  the  public,  that  the  present 
system,  which  makes  the  company  the  football  of  malicious 
newspapers  and  dishonest  politicians,  is  not  likely  to  encour- 
age it  to  develop  its  enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
the  city.  It  is  willing  to  meet  the  city  half  way;  and  if  it 
were  guaranteed  full  protection  in  its  rights  of  property, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  at 
reasonable  rates.  I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  inform 
your  association,  and  its  individual  members,  as  to  the  in- 
come of  this  company,  the  principles  which  govern  its  rates, 
their  reasonableness,  and  any  other  matter  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  water  question. 

Respectfully  yours,        Chas.  Webb  Howard, 

President  S.  V.  W.  W. 


A  very  intelligent  merchant  in  San  Francisco  gives  us  a 
strange  and  sensational  account  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Com- 
pany— in  fact,  makes  such  statements  as,  if  true,  should 
compel  an  investigation  of  its  inner  workings,  and  a  thorough 
reform  of  its  mode  of  administration.  He  says  that  the 
company  is  making  and  distributing  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  net  profit  annually,  and  hints  that  these  dividends 
reach  the  very  highest  of  the  officials  and  ex-officials  of  the 
General  Government;  that  there  is  collusion  between  the  cus- 
toms' officers  at  Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Fur  Company,  which 
hinder  and  embarrass  all  legitimate  trade  with  that  country, 
and  make  commerce  between  our  port  and  its  ports  alto- 
gether impossible  ;  that  such  acts  are  perpetrated,  in  the 
search  of  trading  vessels,  as,  under  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
justly  executed  laws,  would  smack  of  piracy;  that  the  condi- 
tion and  compensation  of  the  native  seal-hunters  is  that  of 
slaves,  and  not  of  free  men;  and  that  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  this  great  acquisition  is  a  monopoly, 
conducted  in  secret,  unfair,  and  un-American.  It  is  proper 
to  say  that  this  statement  comes  from  business  rivals  and 
parties  in  interest ;  men  who  desire  to  break  up  what  they 
term  an  unhealthy  monopoly,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
may  participate  in  what  they  think  is  a  profitable  and  prom- 
ising commercial  venture.  It  is  proper,  also,  t©  observe  that 
such  evil  practices  are  seldom  exposed  or  corrected,  except 
under  the  inspiration  of  personal  interest  and  business  rival- 
ries. 

A  bachelor  seeks  a  wife  to  avoid  solitude;  a  married  man 
seeks  society  to  avoid  the  tete-a-tete. 

Inscription  forBob  Ingersoll's  tombstone  :  "Rolx 
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There  conies  once  to  every  one  a  time  of  complete 
succumbing  to  the  witchery  of  the  "  Waverly  Novels. " 
It  comes,  generally,  while  the  world  is  young,  the 
fancy  fresh,  the  imagination  unworn.     One  submits 


fault"  of  "  Leicester's"  face.  Softened  down  as  his 
character  has  been  by  the  dramatist,  he  is  yet  an  odi- 
ous figure  in  history.  And  it  maybe  prejudice  against 
the  earl  himself  which  makes  Compton  seem  a  "  Lei- 
cester "unworthy  of  such  an  "Amy."  Butthe  "Amy" 
is  a  peerless  one.  Adelaide  Neilson  may  walk  in 
higher  paths  as  a  Shakspearean  heroine,  but  her  art 
has  never  been  more  truly  and  purely  beautiful  than 
in  "  Amv  Robsart."  She  has  never  given  more  sim- 
ple and  unequivocal  delight.  It  is  something  which 
every  one  comprehends.  She  lays  aside  the  high- 
sounding  Shakspearean  periods,  over  which  readers 
and  commentators  puzzle,  to  use  the  stately  but  sim- 
pler diction  of  Scott — for  Halliday  wisely  transferred 
the  beautiful  dialogue  from  Kenilworth  almost  intact 
—and  the  change  seems  to  bring  her  nearer  to  us. 
How  radiant  she  is  in  her  loveliness,  dressed  for  the 
nonce,  to  receive  her  husband,  in  sheeny  satin,  beaded 
ruff,  and  pearl-gemmed  coif  !  How  much  more  beau- 
tiful denuded  of  satin  and  jewels,  in  classic  drapery, 
worn  for  the  masked  revels  at  brilliant  Kenilworth  ! 
What  a  foil  to  the  red-crowned  "  Elizabeth,"  who 
says,  later  :  "  We  have  known  men  prefer  a  statelier 
and  more  Juno-iike  form  to  that  drooping,  fragile  one, 


ithout  protest  to  be  completely  enwrapped  by  the    that  hung  its  head  like  a  broken  lily."    A  broken  lily 


fanciful  mantle  of  the  brain-woof  of  the  Wizard  of 
the  North,  and  walks  as  in  a  dream  through  the  real 
world,  whose  hard  commonplaceness  is  as  yet  seen 
but  dimly,  as  through  a  mist.     Long  lines  of  beauti- 
ful women  and  brave  men — poets,  peasants,  courtiers, 
crusaders,  queens,  all  of  great  and  lovely  who  have 
walked  down  the  corridors  of  time — pass  constantly 
in  beautiful  procession  before  the  mind's  eye.     The 
world  is  full  of  heroes  and  heroines.    Each  volume  of 
the  long  line  is  taken  up  with  unalloyed  delight ;  each 
one  is  laid  down  with  lingering  regret.     One  lies  un- 
der the  spell  of  a  beautiful  enchantment,  which  falls 
upon  no  reader  ever  again ;  for,  while  one  may,  in 
wandering  through  the  realm  of  fiction,  discover  some- 
thing that  is  better  and  much  that  is  worse,  there  is 
never  anything  quite  like  the   "Waverley  Novels." 
Take  one  of  them  down  from  the  shelf  to-day,  and 
turn  its  pages  carelessly ;  as  your  eye  falls  upon  fa- 
miliar though  half-forgotten  names,  a  hazy  memory 
of  the  old  enchantment  will  steal  over  you.     I  had  my 
"  Waverley  "  dream  in  the  winter-time  of  a  long  ago. 
Thinking  of  it  this  bright,  sunny  July  morning,  I  took 
a  green-backed  "Waverley"  down  from  the  shelf,  and 
dipped  carelessly  into  its  pages,  with  a  half-amused 
smile  at   my  old-time  ardor.     Ere   twenty  minutes 
passed,  it  was  a  tattered  old  volume  bound  in  sheep- 
skin,  whose  large,    clear   type  and  broad  margins 
showed  that  it  came  from  over  seas.     I  was  in  a  little 
mountain  town,  in  a  rambling,  low-roofed,  hillside 
house,  in  a  little  L-room,  which  had  been  clapped  on 
as   an  afterthought,  and   called,  by  courtesy,   "the 
library."     I  sat  close  to  the  window-ledge,  on  a  brass- 
bound  sea-chest,  which  looked  so  oddly  out  of  place 
so  far  inland  that  it  had  been  covered  with  .a  shawl — 
as  housewives  have  a  knack  of  covering  what  they  re- 
gard as  an  inharmonious  piece  of  furniture.     The 
hard,  comfortless  little  chest  was  my  favorite  seat,  for 
it  stood  by  the  window;  and,  day  after  day,  I  glued 
my  forehead  to  the  pane  and  read  with  straining  eyes, 
till  the  last  beam  of  daylight  waned.     The  tall  pines 
shadow  the  day  early  in  these  regions,  a*nd  it  always 
closed— all  too  soon— on  faithful,  patient,  brave  "Jen- 
nie Deans"  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;  or  "  An- 
jou's  lonely  matron,"  in  the  Rose  war;  or  proud-spir- 
ited "  Di  Vernon;"  or  the  dear  old  "Dominie;"  or 
"  Guy  Mannering  "  and  his  destiny  ;  or  "  Ivanhoe." 
with  the  fair-haired  "  Rowena"  and  the  dark  "  Re- 
becca," whom  every  one  can  not  help  loving  best ;  or 
"  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,"  who  conquers  every  female 
heart  outside  the  book,  however  luckless  h^  may  have 
been  in  it ;  or  that  rare  old  lioness,  "  Elizabeth  "  ;  or 
the  handsome,  specious,  villainous  "Leicester";  or 
ill-starred,  lovely    "Amy  Robsart."     How  last  they 
come  thronging  up,  as  one  begins  to  think  of  them  ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  every  one's  thoughts  linger  often- 
est  and  longest  with  this  pretty  woodland  flower,  who 
was  crushed  under  a  proud,  ambitious  courtier's  heel. 
There  is  such  a  magic  in  truth  that  her  woes  out- 
shadow  those  of  all  the  fictitious  heroines  that  ever 
challenged  a  tear.     Poor  Amy  !      For  these  many 
years  thousands  of  eyes  have  wept  over  the  pages 
which  told  her  touching  story,  but  to  those  who  have 
seen  Adelaide  Neilson   as  the  hapless  Countess  of 
Leicester  she  will   hereafter  always  be  a  real  pres- 
ence.     It  is  a  relief  to  surcharged  feeling,    and  a 
proper  dramatic  climax,  that  the  villain  Varney  should 
fall  into  his  own  trap,  and  that  Amy  Robsart,  Count- 
ess of  Leicester,  should  come  into  her  own.     The  re- 
lief of  the  moment  is  so  great  that  audiences  approve, 
and  say  it  is  right  ;  but  where  much  else  has  been  so 
beautifully  real,  can  it  be  so  ?     I  doubt  if  any  one  has 
walked  out  of  the  doors  of  "Baldwin's  Academy  of 
Music" — as  the  new  sign  over  the  doorhath  it — in  other 
than  a  delighted  frame  of  mind  since  A?ny  Robsart 
has  been  running.     It  has  been  well  mounted,  the 
scene  at  Kenilworth  being  really  brilliant  for  so  small 
and  so  near  a  stage.     And  there  is  always  a  stately 
elegance  about  the  pageants  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
which  is  singularly  alluring  to  the  eye.     A  right  royal 
"  Elizabeth"  Miss  Lilian  Andrews  has  been,  despite 
some  slight  natural  disadvantage — stately,  dignified, 
imperious.     Indeed,  I  wondered  at  the  hardihood  of 
his  asthmatic  Grace  of  Sussex,  who  did  not  contrib- 
ute any  attitudes  of  profound  respect  to  the  mist  en 
scene,  and  actually  croaked  some  of  his  speeches  to 
the  Majesty  of  England  over  his  shoulder.     Further- 
more, he  addressed  her  as  madame.     I  fancy  her  im- 
perious majesty  would  soon  have  bade  him  madame 
her  no  madames  from  the  mouth  of  a  British  subject, 
but  would  have  insisted  upon  the  plain,  hard  English 
"madam"  with  which  her  better-loved  subjects  ad- 
dressed her.     However,  stage  queens  do  not  always 
have  their  way,  any  more  than  real  queens.     Miss 
Andrews  suffered  some  embarrassment  with  her  train 
one  night,  and  dropped  her  jeweled  girdle  another, 
and  not  all  the  minions  standing  about  extended  a 
hand  to  help  her.    They  all  stood  glaring  with  round- 
eyed  stupidity,  helpless  and  unhelping.     Why?    Are 
stage  directions  so  explicit  that   the  ballet  may  not 
move  save  as   the  lines  are  drawn?    Then  why  are 
pink-legged,  queer-shaped  pages  so  abundant?     It 
can  not  derogate  from  a  player's  dignity  to  do  an- 
other a    politeness,    even    though    "Queen    Eliza- 
beth "     do    become    Miss    Andrews    when    she    is 
in  the  wings.     Mr.    Lewis   Morrison    made  a  most 
excellent,    and  •  therefore    most    detestable,    "  Ver- 
■  ney."     He  plays  it  with  flashes  of  grim  humor  which 
are  not  ineffective,  for  your  true  villain  is  not  at  all 
averse  to  crack  a  joke  now  and  again.     And  perhaps 
this  is  the  only  real  kinship  between  him  and  the  stage 
villain.     Mr.  Morrison  appears  unusually  well  in  the 
courtier  costume  of  the  period,  his  face  being  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  pointed  beard  and  close  ruff— some- 
thing which  can  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Compton,  though 
his  costume  was  rarely  handsome  and  correct.     But 
there  was  nothing  of  the  curling  black  locks,  nor  the 
'.oo  high  forehead,  which  Walter  Scott  calls  the  "lordly 
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indeed,  amidst  the  false  glitter  of  court  pageants, 
where  her  wildwood  purity  did  not  belong.  Saw  you 
ever  such  utter  perfection  of  grace  as  the  posing  of 
this  white-robed  creature  as  she  entreats  the  protec- 
tion of  "  Elizabeth  "  ?— such  utter  dejection,  or  such 
appeal,  as  in  her  attitudes  ? — such  pathos  as  in  her 
tear-wet  eyes  ? — such  abandon  of  love  as  she  bends 
on  "  Leicester  "  ?  It  is  so  difficult  to  go  into  a  rap- 
ture these  days,  unless  you  are  a  clairvoyant  medium 
or  some  other  humbug — because  there  is  so  very  little 
to  go  into  a  rapture  about— that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to 
hear  people  rave  over  Adelaide  Neilson  as  "Amy 
Robsart,"  and  to  conscientiously  be  one  of  them. 
And  she  threatens  that  when  the  curtain  falls  on  her 
this  Saturday  night,  we  are  to  see  her  in  California  no 
more  forever.  Truly,  she  has  made  parting  a  sweeter 
sorrow  for  having  given  us  such  an  "  Amy  Robsart" 
to  remember. 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Madame  Favart  is 
still  skylarking  through  three  acts  of  perplexities  and 
contretemps.  The  dull  boom  of  Mr.  Pope  Cooke's 
sad  voice  still  resounds  mournfully  at  intervals 
through  the  opera,  and  Mr.  Florence  ].  McCarthy  still 
affronts  an  amazed  and  much  enduring  public.  But 
the  leaders  are  playing  with  even  greater  spirit  than  at 
first,  and  the  second  act  of  Madame  Favart  is  really 
an  acting  treat.  Mr.  Jennings  seems  to  play  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  profligate  times  of  Louis 
le  Bien-aime.  It  was  extensively  advertised  that 
Madame  Favart  had  been  cleansed,  purified,  and 
otherwise  eliminated  of  everything  Frenchy  before 
producing  it  amid  the  Puritan  shades  of  the  Bush 
Street  wings.  Perhaps  people  do  not  like  their  opera 
boufTe  washed,  any  more  than  they  do  strawberries. 
At  all  events,  the  theatre  has  not  been  as  full  as  it 
was  for  Boccaccio,  which  was  downright  unclean.  But 
a  change  of  bill  is  promised  for  next  week,  and  the 
new  opera  has  a  French  name — La  Girouctte — consid- 
erately translated  into  The  Weathercock  on  the  bills. 
A  delightfully  irrational  sort  of  name,  which  suggests 
all  sorts  of  pleasant  possibilities.  ' '  Containing  a  thou- 
sand novel  pleasantries,"  say  the  bills,  when  people 
would  swarm  to  the  theatre  in  crowds  for  a  small 
half-dozen  of  them. 


At  the  Baldwin  the  new  play  announced  is  Paul 
Arniff,  or  The  Love  of  a  Seif,  a  concession  doubtless 
to  the  Russo-mania  which  has  fallen  upon  all  of  the 
great  capitals,  but  onlv  reached  us  in  that  beautiful 
play  The  Danicheffs.  May  Paul  Arniff  hfi  half  as 
good.  Betsy  B. 

The  auction  house  of  Newhall  &  Co.  is  one  of  the 
monuments  of  San  Francisco  business  history.  Of 
this  house  Mr.  J.  O.  Eldridge  has  been  for  these  ever 
so  many  years  a  member,  and  is  known  to  everbody 
as  the  merriest  and  most  accomplished  crier  of  auc- 
tion goods  in  the  city.  From  the  firm  of  Newhall  & 
Co.  he  retired  some  months  ago  in  ill-health.  Our 
advertising  columns  inform  us  of  the  new  real  estate 
and  auction  house  of  Easton  &  Eldridge.  This 
means,  we  take  it,  that  he  is  restored  to  health  and  to 
business.  We  are  glad  of  it,  and  wish  him  and  his 
new  firm  every  success.  ]oe  Eldridge  is  a  man  that 
San  Francisco  can  not  afford  to  lose,  and  can  afford 
to  entrust  with  business.  He  is  both  honest  and 
competent. 

M.  N.— MSS  acceptable.  Can't  you  manage  a 
safe  address  ?  The  only  advantage  in  a  nam  de  plume 
is  secrecy  of  authorship.  One-sided  correspondence 
interesting  but  aggravating.      Verbum  sap. 


Poor  bread  and  bad  cooking  is  destroying  the 
health  and  lives  of  thousands,  simply  because  the 
nervous  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  good  house- 
wives render  them  unable  to  do  their  best.  One  bot- 
tle of  Hop  Bitters  taken  by  each  one  of  them  will 
save  all  this. ' 

Attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in  another 
column  giving  the  particulars  of  the  billiard  tourna- 
ment to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  J.  M. 
Brunswick  &  Balke  Company,  commencing  Monday 
evening,  July  19,  and  ending  Saturday,  July  24. 

It  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream  or  boasting  to  affirm 
that  Fellows'  Hypophosphites,  wherein  are  united 
nature's  forces,  will  strengthen  man,  and  make  his  life 
not  only  endurable,  but  sparkling  with  rude  and  joy- 
ous health ;  this,  then,  we  recommend  when  vitality  is 
on  the  wane,  or  when  the  organism  becomes  enfeebled. 

Rieman  &  Tuttle  have  just  published  a  series  of 
views  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  the  bath-houses  and 
beach,  and  the  camp  and  parade  of  "  G  "  Company, 
at  Monterey,  which  are  most  elegant  specimens  of 
fine  photographic  work.    . 

If  you  desire  spectacles  to  suit  your  sight,  go  to 
Bertcling  &  Watry,  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street 

Handsome  furnished  rooms  to  let,  suitable  for  gen- 
tlemen.    No.  1010  Sutter,  near  Hyde  Street. 


Palace  Hotel,  Friday,  July  16,  1880. 
There  has  never  been  a  summer  when  so  many 
San  Franciscans  have  flocked  to  the  sea-shore,  to  the 
springs,  and  into  the  mountains,  as  the  present,  and 
the  cry  is  still  they  go,  although  some,  of  the  early 
birds  are  on  the  return.    Beside  the  crowds  that  have 
gone  to  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Skaggs's,  White  Sul- 
phur, Clear  Lake,  Aptos,  Litton's,  and  other  noted 
resorts,  there   are   at   least   three   or  four  thousand 
people  in  camp  in  the  mountains  of  Napa,  Sonoma, 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties.     The   Palace  has  felt  the 
exodus  keenly  during  the  past  six  weeks,  as  many  of 
its  permanent  boarders  have  drifted  to  Monterey,  and 
stayed  away  a  month  or  more,  who  have  heretofore 
"hardly  ever  "  tarried  in  rural  precincts  a  week.  And 
yet  the  dining-room  shows  no  diminution  in  numbers, 
so  far  as  1  can  see  when  I  am  at  home.     The  Palace 
has  been  doing  a  splendid  business  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  and  steadily  increases  it  all   the 
time.     So  it  can  stand  the  present   hegira— it  must 
stand  it.     By  the  way,  the  Grand  is  being  connected 
with  the  Palace,  and  is  already  called  ' '  the  steerage. " 
It  is  understood  that  rooms  may  be  secured  perma- 
nently in  the  "  connection  "  at  second-cabin  or  steer- 
age rates,   but   the  poor  unfortunates  who   occupy 
them  will  be  known  as  "  steerage  passengers."  Sena- 
tor Sharon  is  going  to  give  up  his  rooms  in  the  Pal- 
ace, however,  and  take   the  northwest   coraer,   first 
floor,  of  the  Grand.     Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  and  family 
have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  Monterey.     Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newton  have  left  Monterey,  and  will  pres- 
ently go  to  Tahoe.     Mrs.  McMullin   and   daughters 
are  at  their  ranch  in  San   Joaquin  Country.      Drury 
Melone  and  family  are  at  Oak  Knoll,  Napa  Counlv. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  have 
returned  to  the  Lick  House.    Among  those  who  have 
returned  home  from   Monterey  during  the  past  ten 
days  are  Mrs.  Wallace  and  daughter,  Colonel  Hoge 
and   daughters,    Mr.    Dinkelspiel  and  family,  Mrs. 
Godley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lugsdon  and  daughters,  Mrs. 
Winans   and  daughter,    and  Miss  Carpenter;  Miss 
Pearson,    Miss  Shafter,    Mrs.   and  Miss  Barroilhct, 
and  Miss  Rice.     Among  those  who  have  arrived  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  since   the  7th  instant  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Dewey  and  Eugene  Dewey,  S.   B. 
Blasdel,    Mrs.    and   Miss   Coleman,   Mr.  and   Mrs. 
Harry  May,  Mr.  and   Mrs.   H.   Hawes,  Mrs.   A.  F. 
Tichenor  and  Miss  Nellie  Tichenor,  Mrs.  A.  Griffin, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.   C.    Hooker,   Mrs.   Stuart   M. 
Tavlor,   Mr.  and    Mrs.    C.    L.    Weller    and    Miss 
Weller,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,   Mrs.  and  Miss  Easton, 
Mrs.  Theo.  Shillaber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pearson, 
James  Gamble,  Judge  Dwindle,  A.  P.  Reddington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawleyand  Miss  Jennie  Haw- 
ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Torbert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judge  Turner,  C.  L.  Taylor,  Miss  Maud 
Taylor,  James  V.  Coleman,  Robert  C.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Clayton,  Charles  McLaughlin,  W.   H.  Til- 
ford,  J.  L.  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Pixley,  Judge  Hoffman,  Charles  Mayne, 
Harry  T.   Hammond,  and  Mrs.   M.  A.  Green  and 
daughters,  of  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Pope,  of  Santa 
Cruz;    Chauncy  Taylor,    Mrs.    Martha   Gale,    Miss 
Helen  A.   Handy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Blake  and  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Nellie  Blake,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Babcock,  of  Oakland ;  William  B.  Lathrop,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Pratt,  of  Sacramento ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wasson,  of  Tucson ;   Hon.  John  W.  Ry- 
land  and  W.  H.  Brown,  of  San  Jose;  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Bishop  and  family,  J.  H.  Lester,  J.  Wilton  Brooks, 
F.  O.  Beach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Buchanan,  C.  F. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Annie  Livingston,  and  Miss  J.  L. 
Rosevelt,  of  New  York ;  Doctor  G.  Engleman,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Laws,  of  St.  Louis;  G.  Benton, 
of  London,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hamilton,  of  Denver. 
Mr.  Clarence  King  has  returned  from  Washington. 
Lloyd  Tevis  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Shaw  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  and  Southern  tours.     Rev.  Mr. 
Piatt  returned  home  Thursday  morning.     Governor 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  will  arrive  in  New  York  by  the 
Germania  on  Sunday  next.    General  Ned  Beale  is  at 
the   Palace.     Mrs.  Forman  and   daughter  have   re- 
turned to  the  Occidental.     F.  W.  Sharon,  a  son  of 
Senator  Sharon,  came  home  from  Cambridge  a  few 
days  ago.     Captain  Floyd  and  wife  returned  home 
from  the  East  last  week,  and  went  up  to  Clear  Lake 
a  few  days  ago.     Mrs.  Gashwiler  arrived  home  from 
New  York  on  Monday  morning  last.     The  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Laura  Belden  to  a  New  York  gentle- 
man named   Mayer  is  announced,  the  marriage  to 
take  place  in  New  York  in  September.     Mr.  Josiah 
Belden  and  family  are  at  the  Windsor,  New  York. 
Mr.  W.  V.  Huntington,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for 
the  past  two  months,  returned  to  San  Francisco  a  few 
days  ago.     Hon.  Sydney  Paget,  the  son  of  "a  real 
live  lord,"  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
next.  Hebe. 


men — certainly  they  have  very  pretty  faces,  and  they 
dress  with  good  taste.  Miss  U.  is  a  good-natured 
girl,  and  is  noted  for  the  many  trips  she  makes  up  and 
down  the  dining-room  before  she  gets  settled  down  to 
her  meals.  The  Misses  P.  have  gone — the  dowdy- 
looking  couple.  Miss  W.  has  gone — she  is  a  beauty, 
but  jealous  maids  say  that  she  puts  on  the  cosmetics 
too  thick.  Miss  P.,  daughter  of  a  hotel-keeper,  is 
pretty  and  agreeable.  Miss  G.  weighs  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  is  a  handsome  blonde. 
Miss  B.  is  a  stately-looking  brunette.  The  Misses 
McM.  are  generally  considered  pretty;  they  are  well- 
behaved  and  attractive.  Miss  B.  was  the  life  of  the 
ball-room  last  week.  Vivacious  Miss  G.  has  departed. 
Miss  T.  and  her  agreeable  friend,  Miss  R.,  have  gone. 
Mrs.  S.,  of  San  Francisco,  dropped  down  here  one 
day  last  week  with  Miss  R. .  of  New  York,  who  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  Miss  Neilson.  Miss  C.  is  a 
petite  brunette,  with  coin  ;  her  sister  married  Mr.  G., 
of  Monterey.  Among  the  newest  arrivals  under  the 
head  of  maidens  are  Miss  Weller,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss 
Dale,  Miss  Coleman,  Miss  Tichenor,  Miss  Babcock, 
Miss  Hawley,  the  Misses  Blake,  Miss  Taylor,  and 
the  Misses  Green.  M. 


A  Home  Thrust  at  "Busy-Body." 

Deak  Argonaut:  "The  charming  letter  from  the 
most  homesick  of  ladies,"  in  your  last  Saturday's  is- 
sue, I  think  needs  an  answer.     I  am  not  one  of  the 
many  to  recognize  from  whom  it  comes  ;  but,  with  all 
courtesy  and  kindly  feeling  toward  her,  I  must  say  I 
think  she  forgets  the  justice,  if  not  the  courtesy,  due 
the  city  within  whose  limits  she  has  "eaten  salt."     I 
am  not  a  New  Yorker,  and,  though  an  Eastern  woman, 
have  lived  in  this  city  for  over  five  years  ;  but  I  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  New  York  and  its  ways ; 
and,  as  claiming  no  one  city  above  the  other  as  my 
home,  I  think  1  can  judge  without  bias  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  "Busy-body's"  comments.     It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, from  her  acquaintance  with  San  Francisco's 
wealthy  classes,  that  the  lady  is  of  the  "upper  ten." 
Surely,  then,  she  has  not  fallen  among  her  own  caste 
in  New  York,  as  at  this  season  "  no  one  that  is  any 
one"  will  be  found  in  the  city.     If  she  has  seen  no 
one  other  than  work-girls  (by  whom  I  mean  not  house 
servants,  but  servants  of  the  shops  and  factories),  and 
it  is  generally  only  such  that  are  seen  parading  the 
streets,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  compare  unfavorably 
— excepting  in  being  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
their  richer  sisters — with  the  same  class  of  powdered- 
faced,  spilcurled-haired,  unbecomingly-dressed  females 
(I  do  not  use  this  term  unadvisedly,  for  I  hold  that 
when  mv  sex  paint,  powder,  and  bedizen  themselves 
out  as  is  the  common  practice  in  San  Francisco,  no 
matter  what  their  rank  in  life,  they  forfeit  the  name  of 
woman)  of  this  city.    Neither  in  New  York,  any  more 
than  in  this  or  any  other  city,  is  it  to  be  expected  to 
find  refinement  and  taste  in  dress,  when  there  is  not 
refinement  in  the  wearer  as  a  mainspring.    As  for 
the  homeliness  of  face,  as  judging  by  the  females 
of  San   Francisco,  there  are  few  chances  of  mak- 
ing comparisons,    as    our  city's   females   have    their 
faces   so  covered  with   cosmetics   that  it  is   impos- 
sible  to    judge  what    the    genuine    type    may   be. 
Then  surely  prejudice  crops  out  most  forcibly  in  the 
description  of  New  York  stores — a  prejudice  I  find 
very  common   to  all   Californians  on   a  visit  East. 
When  they  visit  Paris  or  London,  they  go  into,  most 
always,  undeserved  ecstasies  of  praise  overall  .they 
may  see ;  but  in  commendation  of  our  Eastern  rela- 
tives only  grudging  words  are  spoken.     Surely  this 
doesn't  redound  to  our  credit.     None  can  be  prouder 
than  I  am  of  the  attractions  of  this  city  ;  but  if  its 
merits  can  not  be  proven  excepting  by  an  unjust  com- 
parison with  other  cities,  it  must  be  without  whole- 
some worth.     I  have  traveled  in  nearly  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States,  and  a  few  of  the  largest 
abroad,  but  for  thorough  and  prompt  shopping  facil- 
ities, for  those  even  unaccustomed   to  shopping,  I 
have  never  seen  the  equal  of  New  York.     As  for  the 
riding    academy    experience,    I    want     to     caution 
"  Busy-body,"  for  I  am  sure  she  has  fallen  out  of  her 
circle.     Unless  things  have  changed  very  much — for 
the  worse — since  I  visited,  for  one  season,  New  York 
refined  society,  ladies  did  not  frequent  riding  acade- 
mies ;  and   of  the  loud,  coarse,  shoddy  class,  as  oi 
the  shop-girls,  what  can  be  expected  ?  One  last  word, 
and  that  is  aimed  at  the  purely  feminine  statement 
in  which,  in  a  breath,   "Busy-body"    declares  she 
doesn't  know  any  one,  doesn't  want  to  know  any  one, 
and  yet  she  has  progressed  so  far  in  an  acquaintance 
with  a  New  York  lady  as  to  be  invited  by  her  to  at- 
tend riding-school.  Oh,  this  charmingly  exaggerating 
woman  !    Now  I  hope  "  Busy-body"  will  not  think 
I  have  answered  her  piquant  letter  in  a  malicious 
spirit,  for,  indeed,  I  only  wanted  to  show  her  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  home-sickness  and  longing  for 
San  Francisco— "  The  None  Such  " — she  should  not 
forget  to  be  just  and  kindly  in  her  criticisms.        A. 


Hackett&  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  No.  850  Market 
Street,  corner  of  Stockton  (over  drug  store),  San 
Francisco.     Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    - 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Del  Monte  Veranda  Talk. 

I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  field  of  obser- 
vation occupied  by  your  regular  correspondents,  who 
move  incog,  from  one  pleasant  point  to  another.  But 
I  am  a  quiet  "  looker-on  in  Vienna,"  and  I  thought  I 
might  chronicle  my  impressions  in  a  way  to  interest 
your  readers.  I  thought  they  might  be  pleased  with 
the  juvenile  gossip  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  as  well 
as  with  the  matter-of-fact  matters  furnished  you  by 
"Hebe"  and  other  correspondents.  For  instance, 
a  few  evenings  since,  a  vivacious  miss  of  some  seven- 
teen summers,  more  or  less,  and  who  by  her  archness 
of  manner  has  cut  out  some  of  her  wealthier  and 
prettier  sisters,  was  kissed  right  in  the  ball-room  by 
a  millionaire's  son  ;  her  sisters  blushed  for  her  deeply, 
but  no  tell-tale  embarrassment  showed  itself  through 
her  own  oriental  cream.  She  registers  her  name  as 
Miss  E.  and  mother,  and  the  question  is  whether  she 
does  it  for  fun  or  not.  There  are  two  sons  of  million- 
aires here,  who  are  not  engaged  ;  there  are  three  girls 
of  engaging  manners,  however,  who  have  made  it 
exceedingly  lively  for  each  other,  and  for  the  two 
young  gentleman  aforesaid  ;  let  one  or  both  of  the 
latter  make  their  appearance  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ball-room,  upon  the  beach,  or  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel,  and  out  pops  either  Miss  M.,  Miss  E.,  or 
Miss  B.,  and  an  exhibition  follows  that  is  very  enter- 
taining to  outsiders.  Miss  S. ,  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
brightest  young  ladies  that  has  visited  Monterey  this 
summer,  left  for  San  Francisco  last  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  ladies  who  had  a  corner  in  indigo  for 
nearly  a  month  are  gone.  Miss  P.  is  a  nice  little 
creature  ;  she  dresses  exquisitely  well,  and  combines 
modesty  and  style  and  excellent  manners  in  a  degree 
unapproached  by  any  other  young  lady  at  the  hotel. 
Miss  S.  is  tall,  graceful,  and  pretty,  like  her  mother. 
Miss  C.  is  as  sparkling  as  Roederer.  Miss  T.  is 
urbane  and  pleasant,  but  quiet ;  everybody  likes  her. 
The  Misses  C.  are  called  very  pretty  by  the  gentle- 


We  appeal  to  those  ladies  who  read  the  Argonaut^ 
wear  corsets,  and  indulge  in  two,  three,  four,  six,  and 
ten-button  kid  gloves  to  do  us  a  favor.  With  our 
very  large  circulation,  and  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
Argonaut  is  read  by  ladies  who  purchase  the  most 
expensive  and  elegant  dry-goods,  who  wear  the 
tightest-fitting  French  corsets,  and  the  most  immacu- 
late gloves,  we  have  never  been  able  to  command  the 
advertisements  of  any  of  the  leading  dry-goods  stores. 
The  White  House,  Samuels,  Mosgrove,  and  Keane 
&  O'Connor  think  it  better  policy  to  put  their  an- 
nouncements beside  the  IXL  Auction  Store,  Uncle 
Harris's  pawn-shop,  tramping  female  pedestrians. 
and  quack  medicines,  in  the  cheap  and  nasty  daily 
papers,  that  they  may  go  to  barber-shops  and  restau- 
rants, rather  than  to  see  their  goods  advertised  in  s 
journal  printed  upon  clean,  white  paper,  to  be  founc 
upon  the  centre-tables  and  in  the  reading-rooms  ol 
first-class  families,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  wealthy 
people.  Now  for  business.  The  Boston  Dry- 
Goods  Store,  No.  34  Fourth  Street,  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  corsets  and  kid  gloves,  and  advertises  in  the 
Argonaut.  What  we  desire  is  that  every  lady  reader 
of  our  paper  should  visit  that  store  and  purchase  these 
goods,  and  tell  Mr.  Edward  C.  Fitts,  the  proprietor 
that  they  saw  his  advertisement  in  the  Argonaut 
The  ladies  will  see  by  his  advertisement  that  he  sells 
better  and  cheaper  dry-goods  than  anybody  else, 
they  will  aid  us  in  this  effort,  we  will  write  up  the 
Boston  Store  till  it  moves  to  Kearny  Street,  enlarges 
its  business,  and  makes  all  the  other  dry-goods  mer 
who  do  not  advertise  in  the  Argonaut  play  second 
fiddle.  We  will  write  this  store  up — if  the  ladies  wif 
help  us— till  Mr.  Edward  C.  Fitts  becomes  to  Sa 
Francisco  what  Stewart  is  to  New  York,  or  Fiel 
Leitner  lx  Co.  is  to  Chicago.  Let  the  procession  st; 
on  Monday  morning  for  the  Boston  dry -goods-ont 
price-no-credit-only-cash  Store,  No.  34  Fourth  Street 


vil 

i 


Gortschakoff  is  consumptive, 
his  name  without  a  koflf. 


He  can't  pronounct 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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LATT'S  HALL. 


P 

GREAT   BILLIARD    TOURNAMENT, 

Givan  under  the  auspices  of  the 

J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO. 


.FOR   THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 
AND    S525    IN    CASH     PRIZES. 

Commencing   Monday  evening,  July  19,  at   8  o'clock,  and 
Ending  Saturday,  July  24. 


First Championship  Medal  and  $?oo 

Second *5° 

Third 100 

Fourth 50 

Fifth 25 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes  the  contestants  making 
the  largest  run  and  greatest  grand  average  will  each  be  pre- 
sented with  a  silver-mounted  cue.  An  extra  prize  of  $ioo 
will  be  given  if  a  game  is  run  out  in  the  first  inning.  All 
the  best  players  on  the  coast  have  entered,  including  F.  A. 
DU RGO,  WILLIAM  TERRILL,  CHAS.  SAYLOR,  B 
F.  SAYLOR,  A.  L.  BENJAMIN,  ELIAS  GILMaN, 
W.  F.  LOWRY,  and  W.J.  ROACH.  Games(after  thefirst 
evening,)  will  commence  every  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and 
evenings  at  8  o'clock. 

Tickets,  admitting  gentleman  and  ladies,  50  cents;  season 
tickets,  admitting  gentleman  and  ladies,  $3.  Balcony  circle 
reserved  for  ladies  and  their  escorts. 

W.   S.  LAWTON,  Manager. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Lockb Proprietor  and  Manager. 


PLEASING    RECEPTION 

Of  Offenbach's  Latest  and  Greatest  Opera  Comique, 

MADAM  E    FAVART! 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  as  MADAME  FAVART. 

In  which  role  she  impersonates  the  following  characte: 
1st,  A  Street  Singer ;  2d,  A  Poubrctte  ;  3d,  A  Grand  Dame  ; 
4th,    An  Old    Lady;  5th,  A  Tyrolean  Boy;  6th,  Madame 
Favart  as  Venus 

Mr.  Max  Freeman as  Chas.  Favart. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Jennings as  Pont  ^able. 

Mr.   Pope  Cooke as  Hector. 

Mr.  Tom  Caskelli as  Riscotin. 

Miss  Gkacie  Plaisted as  Suzanne. 

A  bevy  of  beautiful  young  ladies  elegantly  costumed  as 
The  Aids  to  Pont  Sable,  The  Squad  of  Fifers,  and  the  Vi- 
vandieres. 


Grand  Clearance  Sale  of  French  Hats  and 
Bonnets  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  Styles.  Also, 
a  beautiful  Line  of  Feathers,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 
and  Laces,  at  great  reduction  of  price  to  clear 
stock,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORti'S,  No.  1114 
Market  Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor. 


Apollinaris 

-*-    NATURAL   MINERAL  WATER. 

"Purity,  freshness,  persistent  effervescence,  and   agreeable  flavor,  alone  or  mixed 
with  wine  or  spirits." — Practitioner. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

The  British  Medical  Journal. 

Regularly  Supplied  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


GUSTAV  HINRICHS MUSICAL  DIRECTOR. 


In  preparation,  the  Funniest  Comic  Opera  ever  produced, 
the  present  reigning  success  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 

THE   WEATHERCOCK 

(La  Girouette),  containing  a  thousand  novel  pleasantries. 
For  particulars,  see  future  announcements. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 

POSITIVELY  LAST  NIGHT  OF 

MISS  NEILSON. 


This  (Saturday)  evening,    July  17,  the  Most  Pronounced 
Success  of  the  Season, 

AMY     ROBSART! 

MISS  NEILSON as AMY  ROBSART. 


Last  Night  of  the  Great  Revels  Scene  ! 

Last  Night  of  the  Thrilling  Tower  Scene! 

Last  Night  of  the  Beautiful  Embarkation  Scene! 


ANNUAL  SALE,  EIGHT  MILLION  BOTTLES  AND  JUGS. 

To  secure  genuineness,  see  that  each  Bottle  or  Jug  bears  the  Yellow  Label. 
FOR     SALE     BY 

RUHL     BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT  DOORS   AND  CARPETS  FROM  THE  SUN 
by  getting 

AWNINGS 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.     -  WENDELL  SASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 

Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


-AT- 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


This  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  2  o'clock, 
POSITIVELY  LAST  NEILSON  MATINEE, 

AMY  ROBSART!     AMY  ROBSART  I 


Sunday  evening,  July  18,  the  Successful  Comedy, 

FRENCH    FLATS. 


Monday  evening,   July  19,  first  Production  of  a  Romantic 

Drama, 
PAUL    ARNIFF,  OR  THE    LOVE    OF  A  SERF. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

I'iano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 

Tuuers. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOjVESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  *frj  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


f\IVIDEND    NOTICE,— OFFICE    OF 

•*-^    CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA    MINING  CO., 

Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  held  this  seventh 
day  of  July,  1S80,  a  Dividend  (No.  52)  of  fifty  (50}  cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  16th  inst. 
A.  W.   HAVENS,  Secretary. 


HULLED,     CRUSHED,     STEAM-COOKED      AND 
DESICCATED  AMERICAN 

BREAKFAST  GEREALS. 


A  E.  C.  WHITE  WHEAT. 
A.  B.  C.  BARLEY  FOOD. 


B.  C.  WHITE  OATS. 
A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 


The  most  Nutritious,  Palatable,  and  Easily  Digested  of  all 
Cereal  Food. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers.     The  trade  supplied  by 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
407  Front  Street. 


SALEM.  Oregon,  July  7,  1880. 
MARK  SHELDON,  130  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 
DAVIS  VERTICAL  FEED  SEWING 
MACHINE  awarded  First  Premium 
at  Oregon  State  Fair  for  1880. 

NAYLOR. 


c 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND   SIL- 


ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
|  Gold  Hill   Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess 
aent  (No.  42)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
;  :he  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
|  n  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
;  he  Company,  Room  3,  in  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
I  in  Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  August  1880,  will  be  de- 
I  inquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
I  mless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday, 
-he  tenth  (10th)  day  of  September  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
!  issessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
>f  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES.  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 
Office,  Room  3,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
■    we  Street,  bau  X'rancisco,  Caliioruia. 


SACKETT 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR   BOYS 

Offers  the  best  C  assical  and  English  Training.  The  home 
equipment  is  unequaled.  Preparatory  Course  for  lads  is 
made  prominent.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  12th. 
For  Catalogue  containing  full  courses  of  study,  etc. ,  address 
or  call  on  the  Principal,         D.   P.   SACKETT.  A.    M-, 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At   Oakland. 

The  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  will  begin   July  igth, 
1880.  REV.  DAVID  McCLUKE,  Ph.  lj. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND  DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5TEntrance, 

south  side  of  Cutrt.  a.  D.  SHARON. 


TAKER.  MARKER  &  CO., 

JMPORTERS     AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


jT\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — THE    CALI- 

J-y  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
N.  W.  cor.  Eddy  and  Powell  Streets  —The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  declareda  dividend  to  depositors  at  the  rate  of 
six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term,  and  five  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  from  Federal  tax,  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  payable  on  and 
af  er  July  15,  1880. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL  Secretary. 


NOOK   FARM. 


'THIS     PLEASANT      COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.  B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


MME.  B.  ZEITSKA'S 
FRENCH,  GERMAN  &  ENGLISH 


INSTITUTE 

OR     YOUNG  LADIES  AND    KIN- 

dergarten  for  children,  922  POST  ST.,  between  Hyde 
and  Larkin.  Next  term  will  commence  Tuesday,  July  20. 
Number  of  boarding  pupils  limited. 

MME.  B.  ZEIT*3:|CA,  Principal. 


F 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness, 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


ryiVDEND      NO  TICE.—THE      GER- 

J-^  MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half  year  ending  this  daie,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  dividend 
on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent. 
per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  15th  day  of  July,  1880.  By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1880. 


r\TVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  2,  1880.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Boara 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  17,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  July  12, 1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  \VM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,    Room    No.    29    Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


STORAGE. 

JPURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Lar^e,  airy  brick  buildings,  free 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms 
moderate,     Mcey  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H.  MO'IT  &  CO.,  647  Marlet  Street. 


SCHWAB  &  BBEESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  j-ust  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

pURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them),  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton    Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 
No.  335   Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ANOTHER  FRONTIER  EXPERIENCE. 


THE    GARDEN    OF    CYMODOCE. 


When  I  was  on  the  plains,  we  of  Phil  Sheridan  saw  a 
Food  deal  of  the  so-called  scouts  and  professional  Indian 
hunters— in  fact,  more  than  we  desired;  as,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  William  Hickok— better  known  as  Wild  Bill, 
and  since  killed  at  Deadwood— they  were  a  very  frowsy  lot. 
But  Wild  Bill,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  was  a  redeeming 
and  ornamental  member  to  the  profession,  and  a  better  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  scout  and  plainsman  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find.  What  his  actual  service  as  an  Indian  scout  had 
been  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  certainly  a  dangerous  char- 

&  During  the  buffalo  season  we  often  received  visits  from 
hunting  excursionists  ;  and,  although  the  country  was  then 
fairly  alive  with  buffalo,  these  hunting  parties  rarely  killed 
anything  as  the  Indians  were  always  unpleasantly  plentiful 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  consequently  unsafe  to  venture 
far  from  the  town  or  stations.  I  have,  however,  a  vivid 
reminiscence  of  one  hunt,  which  was  at  least  a  partial 
success,  and  for  originality  upon  the  part  of  the  enter- 
prising sportsman  who  planned  it  is  not  often  equaled. 
This  Gentleman  had  come  up  from  St.  Louis  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shooting  a  buffalo,  and  was  saturated  with  new 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  One  of  these  was  that  buffalo  could 
be  "  flawed,"  or  decoyed,  as  it  is  possible  to  decoy  antelope. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  brought  out  with  him  a  new,  hand- 
some "  Mackinac"  blanket  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
regarded  by  its  owner  as  a  perfectly  irresistible  attraction 
fo?  any  stray  buffalo  who  otherwise  might  be  difficult  of 
approach.  Luck,  however,  seemed  to  be  against  the  gentle- 
man, as  for  several  days  there  had  not  been  a  herd  near 

town,  and  Mr.  S was  in  despair;  his  leave  of  absence 

being  limited.  In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  Whacker 
Tim  "  a  professional  hunter,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
an  expedition.  Jim  listened  to  the  project  very  gravely,  said 
he  "  allowed  it  war  a  good  ideer,"  and  thought  he  had  seen 
an  old  "bachelor  bull"  along  the  creek  some  two  miles  down 
near  "  The  Buttes,"  and  if  he  could  get  any  of  the  boys  to  go 
alono-  as  a  guard,  he  would,  for  a  consideration,  act  as  guide. 

S °  closed  with  the  proposition  at  once,  and  shortly  had  a 

dozen  volunteers  all  eager  to  see  how  the  invention  would 
work. 

The  next  morning  we  all  cantered  out  of  town,  the  most 
boisterous  hunting  party  Sheridan  had  ever  seen.  "  The 
Buttes,"  at  the  base  of  which  we  expected  to  find  the  old 
bull,  was  a  series  of  tall  column's  of  basaltic  rock,  of  very  pe- 
culiar appearance,  and  the  only  rock  of  that  character  within 
many  miles.  It  was  also  a  favorite  Indian  camp-ground, 
as  the  ashes  of  many  camp-fires  attested.  We  therefore  ap- 
proached the  place  very  cautiously,  ready  for  an  attack  at 
any  moment.  Luckily,  however,  the  coast  was  clear,  and, 
after  a  short  search,  we  caught  sight  of  the  old  buffalo, 
standing  in  a  shallow  creek  about  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  to  windward  of  us.  We  had  all  seen  plenty  of  buffalo, 
but  this  fellow  was  certainly  the  tallest  and  scraggiest  speci- 
men of  the  number,  his  head  and  horns  being  of  unusual 
size,  and  his  beard  most  patriarchal,  but  the  rest  of  his  anat- 
omy was  in  an  exceedingly  dilapidated  and  shabby  condition. 
S carefully  surveyed  him  with  his  field-glass  for  some  min- 
utes, and  I  think  would  have  been  very  glad  to  let  him  alone, 
and  not  try  the  experiment  upon  him,  for  a  buffalo  bull  is  at 
all  times  a  rough-looking  customer,  and  this  old  chap  was 
evidently  in  a  bad  temper,  as  he  was  grunting  and  pawing 
the  dirt  very  much  in  the  style  of  his  domesticated  cousm. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  back  out,  and  S nervously  unstrapped 

his  blanket,  put  a  few  fresh  cartridges  in  his  Winchester,  and 
then  crawled  cautiously  down  a  dry  arroyo  toward  his  in- 
tended victim.  Up  to  this  time  the  bull  had  not  appre- 
hended danger,  as,  being  to  the  windward  of  us,  he  could  not 
scent  us,  and  our  approach  had  been  made  very  gentle  ;  but 
a  very  audible  giggle  from  one  of  our  party  evidently  at- 
tracted his  attention,  as  he  wheeled  quickly  round,  stood 
listening  a  moment,  and  evidently  was  about  to  make  off. 

At  this  critical  moment  S ,  who,  under  cover  of  the  gulch, 

had  approached  within  about  eighty  yards  of  him,  raised  the 
scarlet  "  Mackinac"  upon  the  end  of  his  rifle,  and  gave  it  a 
gentle  wave  to  attract  the  animal's  attention. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  state  that  buffalo  will  usu- 
ally decoy  to  a  red  blanket,  but  in  this  particular  instance  the 
effect  was  something  startling.  He  bellowed  harshly,  pawed 
the  dust  over  his  back,  and  generally  expressed  his  decided 
disapproval  of  the  apparition,  but  did  not  come  any  nearer. 
S then  lowered  the  blanket  out  of  sight ;  and,  as  it  dis- 
appeared, the'old  bull  slowly  approached  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  it,  stopping  every  few  feet  to  paw  the  dirt  and  put 
himself  in  fighting  trim.  "Whacker  Jim,"  who  had  been 
lying  near  me  behind  a  huge  rock,  said :  "  Boys,  next  time 
that  thar  fool  raises  his  blanket  the  bull'll  charge,  sure."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  stepped  back  to  his  horse,  tightened  the 
"cinch"  quickly,  and  swung  himself  into  his  high-peaked 
Mexican  saddle.  As  he  did  so,  the  bull  crossed  the  bed  of 
the  creek  and  scrambled  up  the  bank,  hardly  fifty  yards  from 
the  ambushed  Nimrod. 

As  he  came  into  view  S ,  with  more  courage  than  we 

had  given  him  credit  for,  fired  three  shots  in  quick  succes- 
sion, but  as  in  his  ignorance  he  aimed  at  the  bull's  head, 
which,  being  protected  by  a  mass  of  matted  hair  and  dirt, 
was  bullet-proof,  he  might  as  well  have  fired  in  the  air.  This 
warm  reception  staggered  the  big  brute,  but,  instantly  recov- 
ering himself,  he  charged  like  a  catapult.     S ,  losing  all 

self-control,  dropped  his  fifty-dollar  rifle,  and,  leaving  both  it 
and  the  red  blanket  to  the  mercy  of  the  furious  old  bull,  took 
to  his  heels  up  the  gulch. 

"  Whacker  Jim,"  ejaculating,  "  Thar,  now,  I  told  yer  so," 
gave  his  mustang  a  vicious  prod  with  his  big-roweled  Mexican 
spurs,  and  went  down  the  rocky  sides  of  the  buttes  with  a 
rush  ;  the  rest  of  us,  following  close  at  his  heels,  reached 
the  scene  of  action  just  in  time  to  see  the  shabby  old  buffalo 

industriously  demolishing  the  gorgeous  blanket,  while  S , 

bare-headed  and  badly  scared,  scrambled  out  of  danger. 
The  courage  of  the  game  old  bull  should  have  entitled  him 
to  his  life,  but  mercy  is  not  one  of  a  buffalo  hunter's  charac- 
teristics, and,  as  a  consequence,  S points  with  pride  to 

the  enormous  head  which  adorns  his  St.  Louis  office,  and 
romances  about  his  buffalo  hunt,  of  which  this  narrative  is 
the  truthful  relation.  S.  H.  B. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1880. 


O  flower  of  all  wind-flowers  and  sea-flowers, 

Made  lovelier  bv  love  of  the  sea 
Than  thy  golden  own  field-flowers  or  tree-flowers, 

Like  foam  of  the  sea-facing  tree  ! 
No  foot  but  the  sea-mew's  there  settles 

On  the  spikes  of  thine  anthers  like  horns, 
With  snow-colored  spray  for  thy  petals, 

Black  rocks  for  thy  thorns. 
Was  it  here,  in  the  waste  of  his  waters, 

That  the  lordly  North  Wind,  when  his  love 
On  the  fairest  of  many  king's   daughters 

Bore  down  for  a  spoil  from  above, 
Chose  forth  of  all  farthest  far  islands 

As  a  haven  to  harbor  her  head, 
Of  all  lowlands  on  earth  and  all  highlands, 

His  bride-worthy  bed? 
Or  haply,  my  sea-flower,  he  found  thee 

Made  fast  as  with  anchors  to  land, 
And  broke,  that  his  waves  might  be  round  thee, 

Thy  fetters  like  rivets  of  sand? 
And  afar  by  the  blast  of  him  drifted 

Thy  blossom  of  beauty  was  borne, 
As  a  lark  by  the  heart  in  her  lifted 

To  mix  with  the  morn? 
By  what  rapture  of  rage,  by  what  vision 

Of  a  heavenher  heaven  than  above, 
Was  he  moved  to  devise  thy  division 

From  the  land  as  a  rest  for  his  love? 
As  a  nest  when  his  wings  would  remeasure 

The  ways  where  of  old  they  would  be, 
As  a  bride-bed  upbuilt  for  his  pleasure 

Bv  sea-rock  and  sea?  . 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


EBB    TIDE. 


An  Incident  of  the  Columbia  River  Bar. 


The  Victor. 
Thou,  Man,  that  wast  made  of  dust. 
Thou,  child  of  the  cold,  flown  years, 
Thou,  form  of  a  mad  world's  lust, 
Thou,  voice  of  a  life  that  hears, 
And  voice  of  the  dead  that  rest  and  weep  no  tears— 
I  dream  of  thy  fate,  and  awe 

Creeps  into  my  heart,  for  lo  ! 
I  see  what  1  never  saw 

In  thy  flaming  soul,  and  I  know 
How  strong  is  thy  faith  in  the  horror  of  all  thy  woe. 
I  marvel  that  thou  hast  climbed 

So  high,  for  thy  weary  feet 
Are  sore,  and  thy  tears  have  timed 
The  days,  while  thy  thoughts  entreat 
A  long,  deep   slumber   in   lulling  airs    and  sweet. 
I  marvel  that  thou  shouldst  be 

Still  full  of  a  burning  fire, 
Which  urges  thy  soul  to  see 
New  hope  in  each  new  desire, 
And  glory  in  those  things  most  pitiful  and  dire. 
Ah,  yes,  thou  art  strong  indeed, 

And  patient,  and  proud,  and  wise  ; 
The  dreams  of  the  dead  are  seed 
That  flower  in  the  light  of  thine  eyes, 
And  thy  joy  is  a  winged  spirit  that  haunts  the  skies. 

Some  curse  thee,  and  speak  thy  name 

With  hatred  and  bitter  scorn, 
They  hold  thee  a  thing  of  shame, 

Of  a  sorrowful  mother  born. 
First  fruit  of  the  womb  oi  sin,  foredoomed,  foresworn. 
But  I,  who  have  learned  to  look 

With  love  on  thy  vast,  sad  face, 
Am  eager  and  bold  to  brook 

Their  rage  for  a  peaceful  place 
In  the  depths  of  thy  heart's  divinely  hallowed  grace. 

I  know  that  thy  spirit  is  dark 

With  the  shadow  and  blood  of  crime, 
That  over  thy  brow  a  mark, 

Curse-wrought  in  an  elder  time, 
Burns  like  a  furrow  of  fire  on  a  height  sublime. 
I  know  that  thy  strength  has  quailed 

In  battle,  when  fearless  foes 
Clove  thee  to  earth,  and  hailed 

Thy  death  as  the  death  of  those 
Forsaken  of  faith,  and  hopeless  in  all  their  woes. 
How  much  thou  hast  sinned,  how  much 

Thou  hast  sorrowed,  ah,  who  can  say  ? 
Yet  a  faint,  far  call,  or  a  touch 

At  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  young  day 
Has  roused  thee,  and  cleared  thy  darkened  soul  straightway. 

In  fancv  I  watch  thee  tread 

The  steeps  of  the  ghostly  years — 
Through  long,  dim  ages  dead, 

Over  mountainous  lands  and  meres, 
Over  wastes  where  the  winds  awake  no  hearkening  ears  ; 

Through  desolate  days  and  nights 

Thou  goest,  while  here  and  there 
Under  the  soft  starlights, 

And  under  the  mid-sun's  glare, 
Thou  sowest  the  seed  of  life  in  earth  and  air. 

War,  famine,  and  haggard  pest 

Assail  thee  and  blind  thine  eyes, 
Till  out  of  thv  beaten  breast 

Thou  sigheit  with  heavy  sighs 
For  the  peace  that  no  man  knows  until  he  dies. 

Thrones  totter  and  kingdoms  fall 

About  thee,  and  earth  resounds 
To  the  crash  and  the  trumpet-call 
Of  strife,  while  the  reddened  mounds 
Of  the   dead  fill  up   thy   consecrated  grounds. 

Yet  onward  I  see  thee  go, 

With  patience  and  will  divine, 
While  the  streams  of  the  ages  flow 

Behind  thee,  and  hope  is  thine — 
Hope   that   is    still   thy   star-guide   and   thy   shrine. 
Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Man  !  thou  art 

As  one  who  has  fought  hot  foes. 
And  has  bared  to  the  blade  his  heart. 

And  his  neck  to  the  war-storms'  blows, 
Yet  has  stood  like  a  rock  when  the  smoke  of  battle  rose. 
Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Man  !  thy  strength 

Has  stricken  thy  foes  with  fear, 
And  over  the  whole  world's  length, 

Wherever  thy  love  is  dear, 
Thou  art  crowned  as  a  King  whom  loyal  hearts  revere. 

Thou  art  crowned  as  a  god,  O  King  1 
For  thy  mantle  has  swept  the  sky. 
And  I  dream  that  the  mute  stars  sing 
Thy  glory,  while  seas  reply, 
And  the  winds  roll  earthward  with  reverberate  cry. 

—George  Edgar  Montgommery. 


"And  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a' hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest,  tears."  — In  Memorzam. 

It  was  an  April  twilight  of  one  of  Oregon's  dreariest  days. 
One  who  has  visited  that  weeping  climate  needs  no  further 
explanation.  The  sun  can  not  be  said  to  have  hidden  his 
face  from  the  fact  that  that  interesting  portion  of  his  phy- 
sique had  not  been  visible ;  but,  as  darkness  drew  near,  he 
had  drawn  about  him  the  misty  folds  for  a  lead-colored 
shroud.  As  he  departed  in  sombre  drapery,  a  star,  white- 
faced  and  timid,  peered  from  behind  a  bank  of  cloud  ;  but, 
feeling  the  utter  uselessness  of  so  faint  a  light  in  such  an  ap- 
palling gloom,  she  returned  to  the  hiding-place  of  timid  souls 
like  hers— as  I  have  seen  Hope,  fair  creature  of  a  moment, 
flash  a  smile  on  one  whose  darkness  she  would  bless,  and 
depart,  leaving  him  in  deeper  wretchedness  than  before. 

Near  the  little  fishing  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady,  monotonous  "drip, 
drip  drip,"  that  was  sadder  than  the  sound  of  falling  tears 
On  the  bar,  the  breakers  galloped  across  the  sands  with 
tramp  of  thunder,  to  fall  upon  the  shore  with  a  mighty  strug- 
gle and  dying  groans.  The  long,  steep  sand-hills— mayhap 
the  o-raves  of  giants  of  another  time,  judges  without  voice  or 
decision— were  the  strange  watchers  of  that  dark  and  terri- 
ble race.  ,.  .  , 
They  say  a  pitying  Christ  stands  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  I  wonder  if  He  makes,  in  his  wisdom,  any  allow- 
ance for  those  deaths  that  come  all  suddenly  and  unawares  ? 
Or  does  He  hold  the  spray-drenched  fisherman,  who  knows 
little  of  theology  but  much  of  physical  danger,  equally  re- 
sponsible with  the  white-collared,  black-clad  clergyman, 
whose  entire  life  is  passed  in  preparation  for  death? 

At  the  door  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  stood  a  man,  clad  in 
rubber  coat  and  sou'-wester.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  with 
apparently  a  world  of  vigor  in  his  good  right  arm.  He  was 
talking  to  a  baby-faced  woman,  who  held  in  her  arms  a  nine- 
months'  old  child.  His  royal  infancy  seemed  possessed  of 
an  unnatural  desire  to  change  the  relative  positions  of  his 
sire's  nose  and  eyebrows.  Finding  these  features  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  stationary  character,  he  next  began  a  series  of  tug- 
cdn<rs  at  the  martyr's  whiskers— a  performance  borne  with  a 
o-race  utterly  lost  upon  the  small  tyrant,  who  patted  his  fat 
hands,  showed  the  inevitable  six  teeth,  nodded  his  bald  pate, 
and  in.  various  ways  conducted  himself  like  one  of  the  wick- 
edest babies  of  the  age. 

It  was  the  starting  hour,  and  the  man  turned  to  go.  Ihe 
eyes  of  his  wife  followed  him  with  a  glance  pitiful  to  see. 
Out  on  the  wet  sidewalk,  with  the  leaden  clouds  above,  and 
the  sound  of  the  breakers  coming  up  from  below,  he  hesi- 
tated The  sky  was  ominous,  the  surf  prophetic ;  but,  with 
a  wistful  glance  toward  the  home  he  was  leaving,  he  tramped 
down  to  the  boat.  There  his  mate,  a  burly  Irishman,  stood 
waiting— swearing,  alternately,  at  him  and  at  the  weather. 

Poetical,  George  Colburn  was  not ;  but  he  sang,as  he  moved 
the  ropes  and  seated  himself  at  the  helm- 

"  For  men  must  work, 

And  women  must  weep ; 
And  the  sooner  it's  over 
The  sooner  to  sleep." 

His  companion,  Peter  O'Rourk,  filled  his  pipe  and  smoked 
in  silence.  The  wind  filled  their  sails,  and  the  boat  flew  to 
the  channel,  where  the  little  steamer  was  in  waiting  to  take 
the  long  line  of  fishing  boats  down  to  the  bar.  The  salt  spray 
dashed  over  them;  the  scud  from  the  chopped  sea  dashed  in 
their  faces.  The  darkness  grew  darker  and  drearier;  and 
still,  faintly  through  the  mist  and  fog  and  splashing  waves, 
came  the  refrain : 

"  Though  storms  be  sudden, 
And  waters  deep." 

The  woman  sat  in  the  cottage,  holding  the  child  to  her 
breast  a  dull  misery  in  her  heart,  and  a  duller  wretchedness 
in  her'eyes.  In  silence  she  rocked  back  and  forth,  shedding 
no  tears. 

The  storm  dashed  steadily  on  the  bar;  the  waves  ran 
hio-her  and  higher  ;  the  race  of  white-maned  steeds  became 
faster  and  fiercer..  O'Rourk  sat  with  his  face  m  his  hands  ; 
George  Colburn,  gazing  mutely  at  the  monster  waves, 
thought  of  his  wife  and  baby  with  a  terrible  despair. 

ft  came  at  last,  a  rude  shock— sudden,  awful,  unavoidable 
—and  the  mad  steeds  trampled  the  boat  and  its  brave  crew 
beneath  their  soft  white  feet. 

O'Rourk  was  saved,  picked  up  with  many  others  by  the 
brave  little  steamer  that  had  taken  them  down  ;  but,  when  it 
landed,  among  the  crowd  was  a  baby-faced  woman  with  a 
nine-months'  child  clasped  to  her  breast. 
What  did  he  know  of  "  George,"  she  asked. 
There  was  a  great  pity  in  the  rough  voice  that  told  her 
George  was  dead.  . 

"  I  feared  so,"  she  said,  quietly  ;  and  that  night  she  and 
her  baby  drifted  out  from  the  fishing  village  by  the  sea  to 
join  "  George."  .  . 

Oh,  ye  who  claim  that  all  God's  ways  are  just  and  right, 
and  that  all  things  ordained  are  of  His  hands,  tell  me,  1  be- 
seech you,  how  can  He  look  at  the  faces  of  His  anguish- 
stricken  mortals  from  that  far  height  and  say  the  world  is 
.rood  and  He  is  wise  ?  How  can  He  reach  a  hand  to  bless 
while  with  the  other  He  deals  His  death-blows  thick  and 
fast?  In  answer,  the  moan  of  the  sea  creeps  up,  the  sob  of  the 
waves  sounds  clear,  and  I  know  that  the  wrecks  of  many 
lives  are  hidden  under  that  harmony— like  George  and  wife 
and  baby  ;  and  I  wait  until  God  shall  judge— till  the  time 
when  the  earth  and  the  ocean  shall  yield  their  harvest. 
Salem,  Oregon,  June,  1880.  ray. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  couple  of  parasols  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  summer's  outfit.  Now,  a  parasol  for 
every  costume  is  the  rule. 


John  Sherman ;   I  congratulate  you,  Garfield ;  but  h-how 
the  d — 1  was  it  done ! 

A  "musical  r.pres  midi"  is  what  they  call  it  in  London, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


\Ja    A«    i&a    -Kit. 

Overland  Ticket  Office.  Oakland  Ferry,  feet  of  Market  SI. 

QOMMENCING   WEDKES'A  YJULY 

^"'      7,  1SS0,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND    BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO 
as  follows : 

7    oq  A.   M.,   DAILy,   LOCAL  PAS- 

/  '*D  sender  Train  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  to  "  Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

j    oq   A.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL   PAS- 

/  **J  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and 
Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.35  p.  m.,  and  con 
necting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.35  A.  M.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

q    oq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

/  "«»}  Express  via  Oakland  and  Benicia   for   Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oreg.l. 

IO  OO  A-  M-'  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Hay  wards  and 

Niles. 

qq  />.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

•  v  t^     senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 
at  San  Jose  at  5.20  p.  m. 

j   qq   P.  M.A   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

Antioch. 

/I  DC)  P-   M->    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

^»  L/l/  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
throp  (Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall(San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara!,  I^js  Angeles,  "  Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (.ban  Diego;,  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (stages  for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
San  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Benson. 

Connects,    Sundays  excepted,   at  Vallejo    Junction    for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

*  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

^fc  •  L/  L/  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

*  on  P-  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED. 

tf-  "^j  ^  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 
nicia, for  "Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "  Virginia  Express  "  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*  on    P-   M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

^f-*3  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Hay  wards,  Niles, 

and  Livermore. 

Public   conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

nn   P.    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

U\S     Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 
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senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 


gufHERKfflpm 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Ji'ne  2,  rSSo,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  as  follows : 

Q  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
O.jzU  i\onS-  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only.  £3T  Stages  frr  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

„  -  .  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y  3°  Stations. 

m  Ar\  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
/  U.qv  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gdroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castrcill'*,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     S2B"  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

£3T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £5T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-  -  -  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monterey 
J'O^  Throlgh  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter a-d  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  43*  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  f  r  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

.  pC  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

g£r  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
£    , n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J?  •  ■*  ^  and  Way  Stations. 
/)    on   P-    M-   -°AILY  for   Menlo  Park   and   Way   Sta- 

U'JU  t-ons.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL   SINGLE   TRIP   TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  5° 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  point-;,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclus've $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and   Return,  return   ticket   good  until 

Oct.  1,  18S0 S6.--o 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Office  — Passenger   Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Monday,  June  2 1 , 1 880,  and  until  further  notice, 
Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  as  follows : 

7     tq  A.  M.,  DAIL  Y  (Sundays  excepted), 

/  '  ■*■*-'  from  San  Quemin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
for  Petaloma,  Santa  Rosa,  HealdsDurg.  Cloverdale,  and 
way  stations.  Connecting  at  Fulton  with  train  for  Guerne- 
vi  le.  Stages  connect  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs  ; 
at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Highland  Springs,  K-l-seyville, 
Soda  Kav,  Lak-port,  Bartlett  Sprines,  and  the  Geysers. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.25  p.  m. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted), 
•  L/C/  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  from  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf,  connecting  at  Donahue  with  train  for 
Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Stages  connect  at  Geyersville 
for  Skaggs'  Springs.  Stages  for  Mendocino  City  and  Na- 
varro Kidge  leave  Cloverdale  at  6.00  a.  m.  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Returning  Steamer  arrives  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.10  a.  m. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS— REDUCED  RATES. 

S?   T  r  A.M.,  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  FROM 

V  '  ■*■  J      San  Quentin  Ferrv,  for   Cloverdale  jind  way 


Re- 


stations,  connecting   at   Fulton  for  Guerneville.     Fares  for 
round  trip:  Petaluma,  $1.50;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.00;  Healds 
burg,    $3.00;  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  Guerneville,  $3.00. 
turning  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.40  p.  M. 

Freight  received  at  Washington  street  Wharf   from  7 
M.  till  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Arthur  Hughes.  Gen.  Manager, 

Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Braanan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA   AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  17.   VVednesaay,  Sept,  1.  Thursday,  July  15. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.    Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rica,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President 


JHE  NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds j^oo,ooo 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers*  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 
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Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

nn   P.    M.,    DAILY,    OVERLAND 

^  •  t/  \J     Emigrant  Train    via  Oakland,    Benicia,  and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7 . 30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  M-,  3.00  p. 
H-,  4.00  p.  M.j  and  4-30  p.  m. 
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FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  ali  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  P.  M.  daily. 


COUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
**3  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge, 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA  CRUZ. 
Commencing  SATURDAY,    MAY  29,   1880,   Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  j  r  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandrs, 
0"tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's.  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gates,  "Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 

—  -j«  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
J'J^  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

.  ~—  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
y-'O        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  SantiCrnz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  S.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

—  ,  ■,  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

j.40 

j£3TIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M,  and  3.30  P.  M.  trains  for 
Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  on  Saturdays  with  the 
4.30  P.  M.  train.  At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for  Wright's 
Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  S.45  A.  M.  train  for 
Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8,50  and  9,50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50 ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6 .35,  7 . 40,  8.45,  9 . 45,  10 . 30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  z.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4-30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  P.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5.45,  '6.45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti.35.  2-35.  3-35>  4-35. 
5*35*  6.35,  9.30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 

+  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
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ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  the  year  1880,  as  follows,  from  wharf  comer  of 
First  and  Brannan  Streets,  hour  of  departure  12  noon : 
FOR  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

CITY  OF  TOKIO July  1,  Sept.  18.  and  Dec.  z. 

CITY  OF  PEKING July  31.  Oct.  19.  and  Jan.  1. 

Connecting  at 
Yokohama  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU  EISHI  Co.  for 
HIOGO,    NAGASAKI,   and  SHANGHAE. 
FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLULU, 
July  3,  July  31.  August  28,  September  25,  Octo- 
ber 23,  November  20,  December  18. 
Round  the  World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
$650.     Tickets  also  issued  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
FOR    NEW   YORK,   via   PANAMA,    on    the    5th   and 
zqth  of  every  month,  taking  passengers  and  freight  for 
MEXICAN,     CENTRAL     AMfe-KICAN,     and 
SOUTH    AMERICAN  PORTS;  for  HAV- 
ANA, and  all  WEST  INDIA   PORTS ; 
for   LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,   and 
SOUTHAMPTON  ;  for  ST.  NA- 
ZARIE:     and     for    HAM- 
BURG, BREMEN,  and 
ANTWERP. 
FOR  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  PORT  TOWNSEND,  SEAT- 
TLE   and  TACOMA,  connecting  at  TACOMA  with 
Nonhern  P=cific   Railroad  for  PORTLAND,  Ore- 
gon   and  at   SEAT!  LE  with   local    steamers 
for  SKAGIT  RIVER  and  MINES,  on  the 
zoth,  20th,  and  30th  of  every  month. 
WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,    DmOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*  Co.;  Pacific  Steam   Navigation  Co.;    The   Cunard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glaseow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


B^Sundays  excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 

From  San    Francisco — Dai'v—E.  5.30 — 7  Z5 — 9.Z5  and 

ZZ.Z5  a.  M.        2.15 — 4.Z5  and  b.  6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  —7  Dati- — b.  6.05 — 8.05  and  10.05  ■*•  M- 
12.05 — 3.05 — 5.05  and  b.  7.05  p.  m. 

"b." — Sundays  excepted. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).       The  Creek  Route  rates  will  he  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  zoi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President, 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretarv. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
**  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whan 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ot  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  2Z4  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  zo  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  uj>  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  z,  1880 j~gi,io6  34. 

PRESIDENT T.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

TV.    TV.    DODGE   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Qav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADGLPHE   LOW  &  CO., 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'     Street. 
iS~  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C   S.   WRIGHT.  J.   A.   CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &  CO., 

TJNDERTAKERS,  NO.  641  SACRA- 

^-*     tnento  Street,  corner  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

iff  Embalming  a  Specialty,  jgy 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

t 
Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tne   Type   used   upon  this  papei   has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


rfULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
-*       RUBBER  goods. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Stn 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**"^  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California,  Location  of  works,  Virginia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  64)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3O9 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califomia- 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  July, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold 
on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  August,  1880,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with,  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 
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IVIDEND  NOTICE.— FRANCO- 

AMERICAN  SAVINGS  BA^K,  428  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rat -.  of  five  and  three-quarters 
(5H)  Per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  (4)  per 
cent.  per.  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  Federal  tax, 
payable  on  and  after  July  15,  1880. 

LUCIEN  BRAND,  Secretary. 


H    L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


.  .J.  E.  RUGULES 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


<jh  r-  to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
V>  J  dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT  LAW,    604    MER- 

*■  •*•      chant  St.,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$72 


a  week.  $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Autrusta.  Maine. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COAL  M'G  CO. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  126  Market  Street. 


CONSUMERS, 

ECONOMIZE 

2©  to  30  per  cent,  by   using  the 

CHALLENGE 

GAS    REGULATOR 

Without  any  reduction  in  light.     Call  and  examine  at 

HO,  112,  114, 116,  &  118  Battery  St. 

W,  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


THE  BEAUTY  of  THE  "DOMESTIC  "  IS  IN  ITS  EVERY-BAY  CHAR- 
ACTER. IT  BOES  EVERYTHING,  BOES  IT  AT  ANY  TIME,  ANB  BOES 
IT  FOR  ANYBOBY.  IS  NOT  THIS,  AFTER  AIL,  JUST  WHAT,  ANB 
ALL,  YOU  WANT  IN  A  SEWING  MACHINE  ?  CALL  ANB  SEE  THE  NEW 
STYLE  WOOBWORK  WHICH  WE  ARE  NOW  INTRODUCING. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 
29  POST  STREET.  Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 

34   FOURTH   STREET. 

EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 


corsets  ,^mJfeyi 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 

CORSETS  AND  KID  CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTON    STORE,   34    FOURTH    ST. 


EBWARB    C.    FITTS. 


30.  X 


—  THE  — 

LARGEST  BILLIARD-TABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  GO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of   the 

Standard,  Monarch,  Nonpareil,   Novelty,  and  Famous  Eclipse 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.     Sole  Agents  for  the  United 

States  for  the  Hyatt  Billiard  and  Pool  Balls. 

The  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO.  are  the  Largest  Billiard-Table  House  in  the  world,  employing 
five  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Being  direct  importers  from  Europe  of  all  goods  used  in  our  line,  such  as  Billiard 
Cloths,  Billiard  Balls,  etc,  we  can  supply  better  goods  at  lower  prices  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  unrivaled  MONARCH  CUSHIONS  (with  which  all  our  Tables  are  furnished)  are  the  only  Per- 
fect Cushions  in  existence,  and  are  exclusively  used  in  all  public  match  games  by  the  Eastern  professional  and  am- 
ateur billiard-players,  and  are  endorsed  by  one  and  all  to  be  perfection.  The  Monarch  Cushions  are  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  All  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Tables,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.     Our  prices  will  be  found  to  be  from  25  to  33  Per  cent.  lower  than  any  other  house.     Don't  fail  to  visit  the 

WAREROOMS    OF    THE    J.    M.    BRUNSWICK   &*   BALKE    CO., 

653  and  655   MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Kearny,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JFST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 

ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  Iff  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
We  invite  an  examination  of  onr 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERSV1AN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


OFFICIAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 

REPUBLICAN 

State  Central  Committee. 


San  Francisco,  July  14,  1880. 

A   REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVEN- 

tion  is  hereby  calied  to  assemble  at  Sacramento  City, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  August  eleventh,  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol,  at  2  y.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  S  X  (6)  Presidential  Electors  and  SIX  (6)  Al- 
ternates, ONE  (1)  each  from  each  Congressional  District, 
and  TWO  (2)  each  at  large. 

The  Convention  will  be  composed  of  Three  Hundred  and 
Ninety-four  (394)  Delegates,  appointed  as  follows  : 

Alameda. 25 

Alpine 1 

Amador 6 


Butte 

Calaveras 4 

Colusa 4 

Contra  Costa 6 

Del  Norte 1 

El  Dorado 7 

Fresno 2 

Humboldt 8 

I  nyo 2 

Kern 3 

Lake 2 

Lassen 1 

Los  Angeles 15 

Marin 3 

Mariposa 2 

Mendocino 5 

Merced 3 

Modoc 1 

Mono 1 

Monterey 6 

Napa. 6 

Nevada 12 

Placer 8 


Plumas 3 

Sacramento 19 

San  Benito 2 

San  Bernardino 3 

San  Diego 4 

San    Francisco 101 

San  Joaquin ir 

San  Luis  Obispo.. _ 4 

San  Mateo 4 

Santa  Barbara 6 

Santa  Clara 17 

Santa  Cruz 8 

Shasta 3 

Sierra 5 

Siskiyou 4. 

Sonoma 12 

Solano 10 

Stani-laus 4 

Sutter 3 

Tehama 3 

Trinity 2 

Tulare 5 

Tuolumne 4 

Ventura 3 

Yolo 6 

Yuba 6 


The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  from  each  Congressional  District  will  form 
the  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  Congressmen,  such 
Convention  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  may  order. 

Delegates  to  be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  several 
County  Committees  may  direct. 

Where  Primaries  are  held,  the  Committee  recommend  the 
following  tests  for  voters  at  such  Primaries:  All  those  who 
will  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  the  coming  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional Elections. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

W.  W.  MORROW,  Chairman. 

James  R.  Finlayson,  Secretary. 


JJIVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  No.  37,  San  Francisco,  July  15,  1880.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  57)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50c) 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,  July  29, 
1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary- 


TILES 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


fl JT  I  L  E  Sg§ 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel 

Facings,  Furniture,  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Conservatories,   Walls, 
and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  thev  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110,  US,  114,  116  &  118  Battery  St. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  4. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   JULY   24,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    THREE    SOULS. 


From  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The  year  1S05  was  the  sixth  year  I  spent  at  Heidelberg, 
studying  transcendental  philosophy.  You  know  what  uni- 
versity life  is  :  it  is  a  full  existence — the  existence  of  a. grand 
seigneur.  One  rises  at  midday,  smokes  his  old  Ulm  pipe, 
drinks  one  or  two  glasses  of  schnapps  ;  then  one  buttons  his 
polonaise  up  to  his  chin,  adjusts  his  little  Prussian  cap  above 
his  left  ear,  and  goes  leisurely  to  listen  for  half  an  hour  to 
the  illustrious  Professor  Hasenkopf  discuss  such  ideas  as  he 
may  have  selected  a  priori  or  a  posteriori.  Every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  gape,  or  even  go  to  sleep,  if  he  so  elects. 

The  lecture  over,  one  repairs  to  the  brewer}'  of  "King  Gam- 
brinus,"  and  stretches  his  legs  out  under  a  table.  Pretty 
waitresses,  in  their  black  taffeta  corsets,  hasten  to  offer  rye 
bread,  sausage,  ham,  and  beer.  One  sings  the  air  of  Schil- 
ler's "Robbers";  one  drinks,  one  eats,  and  is  oblivious  to 
the  care  incident  to  this  mundane  existence.  This  routine 
you  sometimes  vary  by  putting  your  dog  Hector  through  his 
paces,  or  by  clasping  the  waist  of  Charlotte  or  Adelgunde, 
when,  perchance,  a  general  melee  follows,  in  which  blows  are 
freely  exchanged,  tables  overturned,  and  glasses  and  chairs 
are  broken.  The  watchman  appears  on  the  scene  ;  you  are 
seized,  are  conducted  to  the  calaboose,  where  you  are  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  night. 

Thus  pass  the  days,  the  months,  and  the  years. 

At  Heidelberg,  one  finds  unfledged  princes,  dukes,  and 
barons  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  the  sons  of  cobblers, 
pedagogues,  and  tradesmen.  The  young  nobles  band  to- 
gether, but  all  the  others  fraternize  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  1805  I  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  my  hair  and  beard 
already  began  to  be  streaked  with  gray.  My  liking  for  beer, 
tobacco,  and  sourkrout  began  to  lessen  ;  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  change.  As  for  Hasenkopf,  with  his  discourses  on  the 
discursive  and  the  intuitive,  the  apodeictic  and  predictive,  he 
had  succeeded  in  filling  my  head  with  a  veritable  pot-pourri. 
Not  unfrequently  I  would  stretch  out  my  arms,  and  cry: 

"  Kasper  Zaan  !  Kasper  Zaan  !  it  is  not  good  to  know  too 
much.  Nature  no  longer  has  any  illusions  for  you.  You 
may  say,  with  Solomon,  'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  va-uty.  ;' 

Such  was  my  frame  of  mind,  when,  toward  the  end  of  the 
spring  of  the  year  1805,  a  terrible  event  occurred,  which 
taught  me  that  I  did  not  know  everything,  and  that  the 
career  of  a  philosopher  is  not  always  strewn  with  roses. 

Among  my  older  comrades  there  was  one  Wolfgang 
I  Scharf,  the  most  inflexible  logician  I  ever  chanced  to  meet. 
Imagine  a  short,  spare  man,  with  hollow  sockets,  white 
lashes,  red  hair  cut  short  all  over  his  head,  a  close-cropped 
beard  that  comes  up  high  on  his  sunken  cheeks,  and  broad, 
muscular  shoulders,  covered  with  the  rags  of  what  was  once 
a  handsome  garment.  To  see  him  slip  along  the  walls,  a 
loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm,  his  shoulders  thrown  forward, 
and  his  eyes  aglow  with  a  strange  light,  was  to  see  a  picture 
that  would  not  soon  escape  from  the  recollection.  And  yet 
my  friend  Wolfgang  thought  of  nothing  but  metaphysics. 
For  some  five  or  six  years  he  had  lived  on  nothing  but  bread 
and  water  in  a  garret  of  the  Old  Shambles.  Not  once  dur- 
ing all  this  time  had  he  found  a  mug  of  beer  or  a  glass  of 
wine  necessary  to  stimulate  his  ardor  for  science,  or  an  ounce 
of  animal  food  to  give  him  strength  for  his  sublime  medita- 
tations.  And  yet,  gaunt  and  half  starved  as  the  poor  devil 
was,  I  was  afraid  of  him.  I  was  afraid,  for,  despite  his  ap- 
parent marasmic  condition,  his  osseous  frame  was  endowed 
with  almost  superhuman  strength.  The  muscles  of  his  jaws 
and  hands  protruded  beneath  the  skin  like  so  many  rods 
of  iron  ;  and  then  there  was  something  sinister  and  forbid- 
ding in  his  look  that  was  calculated  to  excite  distrust. 

This  strange  being,  in  his  voluntary  isolation,  seemed  to 
have  preserved  for  me  alone  a  sentiment  akin  to  friendship. 
He  came  to  see  me  from  time  to  time,  when,  gravely  seated 
in  my  arm-chair,  he  would  acquaint  me,  more  or  less  in  de- 
tail, with  his  metaphysical  lucubrations. 

"Kasper,"   he   asked,  abruptly,  "what   is  the  soul?" 

And  I,  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  display  my  erudition, 
replied  with  a  doctoral  air  : 

"According  to  Thales,  it  is  a  sort  of  magnet ;  according 
to  Plato,  a  substance  which  moves  itself ;  according  to  Ascle- 
piades,  an  excitation  of  the  senses.  Anaximander  says  it  is  a 
compound  of  earth  and  water  ;  Empedocles  says  it  is  the 
blood;  Hippocrates,  a  spirit  diffused  through  the  body; 
Xenophon,  the  quintessence  of  the  four  elements  ;  Xenoc- 
rates " 

"Goodwood!"  he  interrupted;  "but  you — what  do  you 
think  the  soul  is?" 

"  I  ?  I  say,  with  Lactantius,  that  I  don't  know.  I  am  by 
nature  an  Epicurean.  Now,  as  you  know,  according  to  the 
Epicureans,  every  conviction  comes  from  the  senses.  The 
soul  being  something  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  I  can 
consequently  have  no  opinion  with  regard  to  it." 

"Nevertheless,  Kasper, we  know  that  very  many  creatures 
in  the  animal  kingdom — insects  and  fishes,  for  example — are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  Who  knows  if  we 
possess  all  of  them  ? — if  there  are  not  others  of  which  we 
have  not  even  a  suspicion  ?  " 

"That  is  possible  ;  but,  being  in  doubt,  I  will  refrain  from 
venturing  an  opinion." 

"  Do  you  believe,  Kasper,  that  we  can  know  anything  we 
do  not  learn?" 


"Assuredly  not.  Every  science  is  the  product  of  study 
and  experience." 

"  If  that  be  true,  how  comes  it  that  chickens  no  sooner 
leave  the  shell  than  they  begin  to  run  about  and  search  for 
food  ?  How  comes  it  that  they  discover  the  hawk,  though 
high  above  them,  and  run  for  safety  under  the  mother's 
wings?  Do  they  learn  to  recognize  their  enemy  while  they 
are  in  the  shell?" 

"  That  is  instinct,  Wolfgang.  All  the  animals  obey  cer- 
tain instincts." 

"Then  it  seems  that  instinct  consists  in  knowing  what  one 
has  never  learned  ?  " 

"  Come,  come  ! "  I  cried  ;  "  you  ask  me  too  much." 

He  smiled  contemptuously,  threw  the  corner  of  his  well- 
worn  mantle  over  his  shoulder,  and  left  me  without  adding  a 
word. 

I  looked  upon  him  as  being  a  lunatic — but  a  lunatic  of  the 
most  innocent  description.  Who  would  think  it  possible 
that  a  mania  for  metaphysics  could,  by  any  chance,  be  dan- 
gerous. 

This  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  Scharf s  mental  and  physi- 
cal condition,  when  the  old  cake-vender,  Catherine  Wo- 
gel,  suddenly  disappeared.  Catherine,  with  a  basket  sus- 
pended from  her  stork-like  neck,  was  wont  to  present  herself, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  brewery  of  "  King  Gambrinus." 
The  students  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  their  love  of 
pleasantry  with  her,  often  reminding  her  of  some  of  her 
youthful  escapades,  of  which  she  made  no  secret,  and  at  the 
recollection  of  which  she  herself  laughed  heartily. 

"  Heaven  bless  us  ! "  she  would  say,  "  we  were  not  always 
fifty  years  old  ;  we  have  had  our  merry  hours  in  our  time. 
Well,  well  !  it's  all  past  now.  If  those  happy  days  could 
only  come  again  !  " 

With  this  she  would  heave  a  sigh,  which  was  the  usual 
signal  for  a  general  laugh. 

Her  disappearance  was  noticed  on  the  third  day. 

"What  in  the  world  can  have  become  of  Catherine?  Can 
she  be  ill?  It  doesn't  seem  possible  ;  she  was  in  such  excel- 
lent spirits  the  last  day  she  was  here." 

It  was  reported  that  the  police  were  in  search  of  her.  As 
for  me,  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  taken  a  trifle  too  much 
sch  apps,  a  id,  as  she  v.  as  goi.ig  her  nightly  rounds,  had  fallen 
into  the  river. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  on  my  way  from  Hasenkopf  s  lec- 
ture to  the  brewer)',  I  met  Wolfgang  on  the  walk  in  front  of 
the  cathedral.  The  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me.  he  has- 
tened toward  me  with  a  triumphant  air  that  made  him  appear 
quite  other  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,  Kasper,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  been 
waiting  for  you  for  an  hour.  Come  with  me  :  I  have  tri- 
umphed at  last  !  " 

His  look,  his  gesture,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  all  be- 
trayed great  agitation  ;  and  when  he  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  me  toward  Tanners'  Place,  I  was  seized,  in 
spite  of  myself,  with  an  indefinable  feeling  akin  to  fear,  and 
yet  I  had  not  the  courage  to  resist. 

The  narrow  street  that  we  followed  with  hasty  strides  ran 
back  of  the  cathedral,  among  a  lot  of  houses  as  old  as  Hei- 
delberg. The  square  rooTs,  the  wooden  galleries  lumbered 
up  with  all  manner  of  household  utensils,  the  exterior 
flights  of  stairs  with  their  worm-eaten  steps  ;  the  innumer- 
able ragged  figures,  some  half-starved  and  all  curious,  who 
leaned  out  of  the  windows  to  gaze  at  us  as  though  they  had 
never  seen  our  like  before  ;  the  long  poles  extending  from 
one  roof  to  another,  hung  with  dripping  hides  ;  and  then  the 
dense  smoke  that  escaped  from  the  pipes  that  protruded  from 
each  story — all  this  reminded  me  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  the  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  shone  here  and 
there  on  the  dilapidated  walls  and  the  motley  scene,  thereby 
adding  to  my  emotion  by  the  strangeness  of  the  contrast. 

There  are  moments  when  we  all  lose  our  presence  of  mind. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  ask*Wolfgang  whither 
he  was  leading  me. 

After  passing  the  quarter,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  miser)-  and  wretchedness,  we  reached  an  open  place  in 
front  of  the  Old  Shambles.  Suddenly  Wolfgang,  whose  diy, 
cold  hand  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  my  wrist,  introduced  me 
into  an  old  ruin  that  stood  between  the  afore-time  hay-loft  of 
the  Landwehr  and  the  storehouse  of  the  slaughter-yard. 

"  Go  on  before  me,"  said  he. 

I  coasted  a  rough  wall,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a 
dilapidated  winding  staircase,  which  we  ascended,  though 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  on  the  landings  barely  left  us 
room  to  pass. 

At  ever)'  story  my  comrade  would  say,  impatiently: 
"  Higher  !  higher  !"  And  yet  I  would  pause,  ostensibly  to 
get  breath  and  to  examine  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  old 
ruin,  but  really  to  consider  the  advisability  of  beating  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Finally,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  which  extended 
up  into  a  loft.  I  can  not,  to  this  day,  understand  how  I 
could  be  so  imprudent  as  to  mount  this  ladder  without  paus- 
ing to  make  some  inquiries,  or  to  demand  some  explanation. 
It  seems  that  madness  is  contagious. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  I  stepped  out  on  the  lit- 
tered floor,  and  looked  about  me.  I  found  myself  in  an  im- 
mense garret.  In  the  roof  there  were  three  small'windows, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  there  was  a  small  table  cov- 
ered with  books  and  papers.  Over  our  heads  there  was  a 
complication  of  small  timbers  reaching  to  the  ridge-pole, 


which  one  instinctively  felt  ought  to  be,  if  it  was  not,  the 
abiding-place  of  the  bats  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  out,  as  the  windows  were  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  above  the  floor. 

At  first  I  did  not  notice  a  low  door,  and  a  large  air-hole 
above  it,  in  the  wall  of  the  gable-end. 

Wolfgang,  without  saying  a  word,  pushed  a  box  toward  me, 
which  did  service  for  him  as  a  chair;  and  then,  taking  from 
a  dark  corner  a  large  stone  pitcher  in  both  hands,  he  drank 
deep  of  its  contents,  while  I  looked  at  him  half  bewildered. 

"We  are  under  the  very  roof  of  the  old  slaughter-house," 
said  he,  finally  breaking  silence  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
strange  smile,  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher.  "  The  city  council 
has  made  an  appropriation  to  build  a  new  one  beyond  the 
city  limits.  I  have  been  here  now  five  years  without  paying 
any  rent,  and  during  all  that  time  not  a  soul  has  clambered 
up  here  to  disturb  me  in  my  studies." 

Then,  seating  himself  on  some  pieces  of  wood  piled  up  in 
one  corner,  he  continued  : 

"But  to  come  to  the  question  I  would  discuss  with  you. 
Are  you  sure,  Kasper,  that  we  have  a  soul  ?  " 

"Come  now — come  now  !"  I  replied,  in  no  very  amiable 
mood,  "if  you  have  brought  me  all  the  way  up  here  to  talk 
metaphysics,  let  me  get  out  at  once.  When  you  met  me  I 
was  just  coming  from  Hasenkopf  s  lecture,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Gambrinus  brewer)',  where  I  proposed  to  refresh 
my  wasted  energies  with  a  substantial  luncheon  and  some 
beer.  I  have  had  my  usual  dose  of  abstraction  for  the  day, 
which  is  quite  enough." 

"  What  a  material  existence  some  people  do  lead!"  said 
he,  with  a  disdainful  shrug.  "You  seem  to  me  to  live  only 
to  eat  and  drink.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  spent  days  with- 
out eating  a  mouthful  from  sheer  love  of  science  ?" 

"  Ever)'  one  to  his  taste.  You  can  live  on  syllogisms  and 
abstract  speculations,  while  I  must  have  sausages  and  March 
beer." 

He  had  become  very  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled  with  an- 
ger; but,  controlling  himself,  he  replied: 

"Well,  if  you  will  not  answer  me,  at  least  do  me  the  favor 
to  listen  to  my  explanations.  Ever)'  man  feels  the  necessity 
of  appreciation,  and  I  want  you  to  appreciate  me.  I  want 
to  see  you  amazed,  confount  ed,  by  che  sublime  discover)'  I 
have  just  made.  An  hour's  attention  to  what  has  cost  me 
ten  years'  conscientious  study  is  i\ot  too  much,  I  think." 

"  Very  well,  go  on — I'll  listen ;  but  hurry  up." 

Again  there  was  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face  that  made  me  more  thoughtful.  I  began  seriously 
to  regret  my  imprudence  in  clambering  up  where  I  was  in 
such  company,  and  put  on  a  graver  mien,  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  the  maniac.  My  attentive  air  seemed  to  have 
the  intended  effect,  for,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed : 

"  You  say  you  are  hungry ;  very  well,  here  is  my  loaf  of 
bread  and  my  pitcher  of  water.     Eat  and  drink,  but  listen." 

"  My  appetite  can  wait.     Go  on— I'm  all  attention." 

He  smiled  scornfully,  and  continued: 

"That  we  have  a  soul  has  been  admitted  from  the  earliest 
historic  times.  From  the  plant  to  man — every  being  lives, 
is  animated ;  it,  therefore,  has  a  soul.  Is  it  necessary  to  spend 
five  or  six  years  listening  to  Hasenkopf  to  reply  to  me,  'Yes, 
every  organized  being  has  at  least  one  soul '  ?  But  the  more 
perfect  the  organization,  the  more  complicated  it  is,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  souls.  It  is  herein  that  animated  beings 
are  especially  different  the  one  from  the  other.  The  plant 
has  but  one  soul,  the  vegetable  soul ;  its  functions  are  sim- 
ple ;  it  obtains  nutrition  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  leaves, 
from  the  earth  by  means  of  the  roots.  The  animal  has  two 
souls:  first,  the  vegetable  soul,  the  functions  of  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  soul  of  the  plant,  providing  nutri- 
tion by  means  of  the  lungs  and  the  intestines,  which  are  ver- 
itable vegetables;  second,  the  animal  soul,  the  special  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  supply  sensibility,  and  whose  organ  is  the 
heart.  Finally,  man,  who  till  now  has  embodied  terrestrial 
creation,  has  three  souls :  the  vegetable  soul ;  the  animal 
soul,  the  functions  of  which  are  performed  as  in  the  brute; 
and  the  human  soul,  which  supplies  reason,  intelligence.  Its 
organ  is  the  brain.  The  nearer  an  animal  approaches  man 
in  the  perfection  of  its  cerebral  organization,  the  more  it  par- 
ticipates in  this  third  soul.  The  animals  which  approach 
nearest  to  man  in  this  particular  are  probably  the  dog,  the 
elephant,  and  the  horse.  Man  alone  possesses  this  soul  in 
all  its  fullness." 

Here  he  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  me.  After  a 
moment  he  asked : 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

"Humph!  it's  a  theory  like  any  other;  all  it  lacks  is  proof." 

At  this  reply  Wolfgang  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  maniacal 
exaltation.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  throwing  his  head  back 
and  his  hands  up. 

"Aye,  aye  !  the  proof  was  wanting.  That  is  what  for  ten 
years  has  tortured  me  ;  what  for  ten  years  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  vigils,  my  sufferings,  and  privations  !  For  it 
was  on  myself,  Kasper,  on  myself  that  I  wanted_to  experiment 
at  first.  Abstinence  pressed  this  sublime  conviction  more 
and  more  upon  me,  but  without  my  being  able  to  prove  its 
correctness.  But,  at  last,  I  have  it.  You  yourself  shall  hear 
these  three  souls  proclaim  themselves :  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced !" 

After  this  enthusiastic  outburst,  which  nearly  ck'ilec     ry 
blood,  he  suddenly  relapsed   into  his  wonted   moo:" 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  continued. 
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"The  proof  is  there  behind  that  wall,"  said  he,  calmly, 
pointing  to  the  gable-end  of  the  building  ;  "you  shall  see  it 
directly,  but  first  I  must  acquaint  you  more  fully  with  the 
details  of  my  theory.  You  know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  souls.  In  man  they  recog- 
nized four  :  carOj  the  flesh,  a  compound  of  earth  and  water 
which  death  dissolved;  manes,  the  apparition  that  hovers  about 
the  tomb  (the  name  comes  from  manere,  to  remain,  to  tarry); 
umbra,  the  shadow,  more  material  than  the  manes,  and  disap- 
pearing after  having  once  returned  to  its  former  haunts ;  and, 
finally,  sfiiritus,  the  spirit,  the  immaterial  part  of  us,  which 
ascends  to  the  gods.  This  classification  seemed  to  me  cor- 
rect. It  was,  however,  necessary  to  decompose  a  human 
being,  in  order  to  establish  the  distinct  existence  of  the  three 
souls,  independent  of  the  flesh.  Reason  told  me  that  every 
man,  before  attaining  complete  development,  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  through  the  existence  of  the  plant  or  the  brute  ;  in 
other  words,  that  Pythagoras's  theory  was  the  true  one, 
though  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  it.  Well,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  the  study  of  my  life.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  in  myself  the  three  souls  successively,  and 
then  to  reanimate  them.  I  had  recourse  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous abstemiousness.  Unfortunately,  the  human  soul,  in 
order  to  leave  the  animal  soul  unfettered,  was  of  necessity 
the  first  to  succumb.  Hunger  rendered  me  incapable  of 
observing  myself  in  the  animal  state;  physical  weakness 
rendered  me  incapable  of  judging  fairly.  After  a  great  num- 
ber of  fruitless  trials  on  my  organization,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  only  one  way  of  compassing  my  ob- 
ject ;  namely,  to  experiment  on  another.  But  who  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  this  kind  of  research?" 

Wolfgang  paused.  His  whole  face  was  aglow  with  an  ex- 
pression of  maniacal  enthusiasm.  After  a  moment,  he 
added  : 

"It  became  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  subject  at  any 
price.     I  determined  to  experiment  en  animam  vz'/em." 

"Great  heaven!'1  I  thought;  "  this  man  is  capable  of  any- 
thing." 

"  Do  you  understand  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"Perfectly,"  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  the  ladder;  "it  became 
necessary  for  you  to  have  a  victim." 

"To  decompose,"  he  added,  coldly. 

"  And  have  you  found  one  ?" 

"Yes.  I  promised  that  you  should  hear  the  three  souls. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  difficult  now  ;  but  yesterday 
you  could  have  heard  them,  one  after  the  other,  howl  and 
moan,  entreat  and  threaten." 

My  extremities  had  become  suddenly  chilled,  and  as  for 
my  face,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  blood  had  left  it.  Wolf- 
gang was  impassible.  He  proceeded  to  light  a  lamp,  that 
usually  served  only  to  dimly  illumine  his  nocturnal  specula- 
tions, and,  going  to  the  large  air-hole  in  the  wall  to  the  left, 
said  to  me,  as  he  thrust  the  lamp  into  the  dark  space  beyond  : 

"  Come  here.     Look  in  here,  and  listen." 

Despite  a  growing  presentiment  of^evil,  and  my  desire  to 
retreat  rather  than  advance,  my  curiosity,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  wiser  course  for  me  was  to  do  his  bidding,  induced 
me  to  approach  and  look  in  the  direction  he  pointed.  There, 
by  the  pale  rays  of  his  lamp,  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  dark 
space,  extending  some  twelve  c«-  fifteen  feet  below  the  level 
on  which  we  were  standing,  and  which  had  no  issue,  seem- 
ingly, except  the  one  leading  into  the  garret.  It  appeared 
to  me  one  of  those  out-of-the-way  places  which  the  butchers 
had  used  as  a  receptacle  for  such  worn-out  fixtures  and  tackle 
as  were  no  longer  serviceable. 

"  Look  sharp,"  said  Wolfgang,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Don't  you 
see  a  bunch  of  old  clothes  huddled  up  in  the  corner  yonder? 
That's  old  Catharine  Wogel,  the  vender  of  ginger-snaps, 
who " 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  piercing  cry,  that 
sounded  very  like  the  cry  a  cat  utters  when  in  distress.  At 
the  same  time  the  seeming  bunch  of  rags  straightened  up, 
assuming  the  dim  outline  of  a  woman,  who  ran  her  hands 
convulsively  over  the  wall,  apparently  in  search  of  some 
opening  through  which  to  effect  her  escape.  I,  more  dead 
than  alive,  the  cold  sweat  starting  on  my  forehead,  sprang 
back,  and  cried : 

"  Oh,  horrible  !  horrible ! " 

"Eh— did  you  hear?"  asked  Wolfgang,  with  the  triumph- 
ant smile  of  a  demon.  "Wasn't  that  the  cry  of  a  cat? 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  do  you  say  to  that?  The  old  woman, 
before  she  became  human,  was  one  of  the  cat  species.  Now 
the  brute  reappears.  Oh,  hunger,  and  especially  thirst,  does 
wonders !"  * 

The  wailing  of  the  poor  old  woman  had  ceased,  and  the 
madman,  having  placed  his  lamp  on  the  table,  added,  by 
way  of  commentary  : 

"  It  is  now  four  days  since  she  had  any  food.  I  induced 
her  to  come  here  by  pretending  that  I  had  a  demijohn  of 
ki?schivasser  to  sell  her.  When  I  got  her  down  where  you 
see  her,  I  closed  the  door  on  her.  Her  love  of  liquor  works 
her  destruction.  She  expiates  her  inordinate  thirst  in  the  in- 
terest of  science.  Ha,  ha.  ha  !  The  first  two  or  three  days 
the  human  soul  manifested  itself  with  wondrous  energy.  She 
implored,  supplicated,  and  protested  her  innocence,  saying 
she  had  never  done  anything  to  me,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I 
had  no  right  to  be  at  once  her  judge  and  executioner.  Then 
she  would  become  furious  and  threatening,  and  overwhelm 
me  with  reproaches,  calling  me  villain,  wretch,  monster,  and 
heaven  knows  what  all.  The  third  day — that  was  yesterday, 
Wednesday — the  human  soul  completely  disappeared,  and 
the  cat  showed  her  claws  at  full  length.  She  was  hungry  ; 
her  teeth  became  long ;  she  began  to  mew  and  howl.  Fort- 
unately, we  are  pretty  thoroughly  isolated ;  if  we  were  not, 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  would  have  thought-,  -last 
night,  that  there  was  a  regular  pitched  battle  among  all  the 
cats  of  this  side  of  the  town.  Her  cries  were  enough  to  chill 
your  blood.  And  now,  do  you  know  what  will  appear  when 
the  brute  is  exhausted?  The  vegetable  soul  will  have  its 
turn.  That  will  be  the  last  to  perish.  It  is  known  that  the 
hair  and  the  nails  of  the  dead  continue  to  grow.  There 
forms  in  the  interstices  of  the  cranium  a  sort  of  human 
lichen,  called  usnea,  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moss, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  animal  juices  of  the 
brain.  Finally,  the  vegetable  soul  also  will  retire.  You  see, 
my  friend,  that  the  proof  of  the  three  souls  is  complete." 
-  These  were  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  and  I  should  have 
eated  them.  But  the  cry  of  old  Catherine  had  pene- 
•d  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones,  and  I  was  no  longer 


master  of  myself;  I  had  completely  lost  my  presence  of  mind. 
But  suddenly  emerging  from  my  bewilderment,  my  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  seized  the  mad- 
man by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him  toward  the  opening  in 
the  floor. 

"Wretch  !"  I  cried,  "by  what  right  do  you  seize  upon  a 
fellow-creature  to  satisfy  your  maniacal  curiosity?  I  myself 
will  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  justice!" 

My  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  what  he 
had  done  seemed  to  him  so  natural  and  justifiable,  that  at 
first  he  offered  no  resistance,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
dragged  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  But  there,  turning  upon 
me  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild  beas.t,  he  in  his  turn  grasped 
me  by  the  neck,  while  his  eyes  shone  with  the  ferocity  of  an 
enraged  beast  of  prey.  Despite  my  utmost  endeavor  to  re- 
sist, he  thrust  me  back  against  the  wall  with  the  greatest  ease, 
holding  me  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  slid  the 
bolt  of  the  door  leading  to  the  jdark  hole.  Divining  his  in- 
tention, I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  free  myself,  but 
my  antagonist  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  superhuman 
strength.  After  a  short  but  desperate  struggle,  I  felt  myself 
again  lifted  from  the  floor.  The  next  moment,  to  my  horror, 
I  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  dark  hole,  while  over  my 
head  I  heard  these  strange  words: 

"Thus  shall  perish  the  flesh  that  revolts, and  thus  triumph 
the  immortal  soul!" 

I  had  barely  reached  the  bottom  of  the  place,  bruised  and 
breathless,  when  the  heavy  door,  some  fifteen  feet  above  me, 
closed,  shutting  out  from  my  eyes  the  gray  and  uncertain 
light  of  the  garret. 

As  I  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  den,  my  consternation  was 
such  that  I  did  not  utter  either  complaint  or  remonstrance. 

"  Kasper,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  leaned  against  the  wall, 
calm  and  resigned,  "the  question. is  now  whether  you  shall 
be  devoured  by  the  old  woman,  or  the  old  woman  be  devoured 
by  you.  Choose !  The  maniac  has  you  in  his  power,  and  he 
will  be  slow  to  release  you.  The  walls  are  of  well-laid  stone, 
and  the  floor  of  heavy  oak  planks.  No  one  knows  you  in 
the  neighborhood,  or  saw  you  enter  here ;  this  is,  conse- 
quently, the  last  place  any  one  will  think  of  looking  for  you. 
It  is  all  over  with  you  in  this  world;  you  have  seen  the  sun 
for  the  last  time.  Your  only  resource  is  this  Catherine  Wo- 
gel; or,  rather,  you  are  the  only  resource  of  each  other." 

This  survey  of  my  situation  flashed  through  my  mind  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  gave  me  an  affection  of  the 
nerves  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for  full  three  years  ;  and 
when,  at  that  moment,  the  pale,  cadaverous  face  of  Wolfgang, 
with  his  little  lamp,  appeared  at  the  air-hole,  and  I,  with  my 
hands  clasped  in  a  prayerful  attitude,  attempted  to  utter  an 
entreaty,  I  discovered  that  my  efforts  resulted  only  in  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  grimaces — not  a  sound  came  from  my  lips. 
He,  as  he  witnessed  my  futile  endeavor,  smiled  and  muttered, 
just  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  him : 

"  Ha,  the  wretch  !     He  entreats  ! " 

This  was  my  coup  de  grace.  I  fell  with  my  face  down,  and, 
in  my  despair,  I  should  have  remained  long  in  this  position 
but  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  old  woman.  She,  how- 
ever, as  yet  had  not  stirred.  Wolfgang  had  disappeared  from 
the  air-hole;  I  could  hear  him  in  the  garret,  moving  his  ta- 
ble and  coughing  in  that  dry,  hacking  way  peculiar  to  dys- 
peptics. My  hearing  had  suddenly  become  so  acute  that  the 
least  sound  reached  my  ears,  and  made  my  flesh  creep  to  the 
very  ends  of  my  fingers.  I  could  hear  the  old  woman  gape, 
and,  as  I  turned  toward  her,  I  imagined  I  could  see  her  eyes 
glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  Wolf- 
gang descend  the  ladder,  and  counted  the  steps  one  by  one, 
until  the  sound  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Where  did  the 
wretch  go  ?  I  know  not ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
all  the  following  night  he  did  not  return.  It  was  not  till 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  when 
the  old  woman  and  I  were  making  the  very  walls  tremble 
with  our  cries,  that  he  reappeared  on  the  scene. 

I  had  not  closed  my  eyes.  I  was  no  longer  either  afraid 
or  indignant.  I  was  hungry,  I  was  famished,  and  I  knew 
that  my  hunger  would  increase. 

Nevertheless,  only  faint  sounds  could  be  heard  in  the  gar- 
ret. I  ceased  my  cries,  and  looked  up  at  the  air-hole.  Wolf- 
gang lighted  his  lamp  ;  he  was,  doubtless,  coming  to  see  me, 
to  speak  to  me.  In  this  hope,  I  prepared  a  touching  ap- 
peal ;  but  the  light  of  the  lamp  disappeared,  and  no  one 
came. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible  moment  I  experienced. 
I  said  to  myself  that  Wolfgang,  knowing  I  was  not  very  ma- 
terially weakened,  did  not  deign  to  even  look  at  me  ;  that,  in 
his  eyes,  I  should  not  become  interesting  under  two  or  three 
days,  when  I  would  be  more  dead  than  alive.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  feel  my  hair  grow  gray  on  my  head.  Finally, 
my  terror  and  despair  became  such  that  I  lost  consciousness. 

Toward  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  touch.  I  naturally 
shrank  from  it  with*  disgust.  At  the  same  time  a  cat-like  cry, 
or  rather  mournful  wail,  chilled  my  blood,  and  seemed  to 
make  my  hair  stand  on  end. 

I  expected  to  have  a  struggle  with  my  poor  old  fellow-suf- 
ferer, but  her  strength  was  gone  ;  it  was  now  her  fifth  day. 

I  recalled  the  words  of  Wolfgang  :  "  When  the  brute  is 
exhausted,  the  vegetable  soul  will  have  its  turn.  That  is  the 
last  to  perish.  The  hair  and  nails  of  the  dead  continue  to 
grow.  And  then  the  lichen  in  the  interstices  of  the  cranium  " 
— ugh !  I  imagined  old  Catherine  reduced  to  this  con- 
dition :  that  I  could  see  her  moss-covered  cranium  ;  that  I 
was  beside  her,  and  that  our  souls  put  forth  their  humid 
vegetation  in  silence. 

This  fantasy  took  such  a  powerful  hold  of  my  imagination 
that  I  no.  longer  felt  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  In  a  sitting 
posture,  I  pressed  myself  into  one  corner,  with  my  eyes  wide 
open,  ready  to  profit  by  the  first  ray  of  light  that  should  pre- 
sent itself. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  faint  glimmer  made  the  outlines 
of  my  surroundings  vaguely  visible.  I  looked  up.  Wolf- 
gang's pale  face  was  at  the  air-hole.  I  had  never  seen  it 
more  expressionless.  He  seemed  to  feel  neither  satisfaction 
nor  remorse  ;  he  simply  observed  me.  If  he  had  laughed, 
if  he  had  seemed  to  enjoy  his  vengeance,  I  should  have  had 
some  hope  of  moving  him  ;  but  in  the  business-like  look  his 
features  wore  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  me. 

We  remained  for  some  time  thus,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
each  other — I,  a  prey  to  that  fear  with  *which  the  victim 
looks  upon  his  executioner  ;  he,  cold,  calm,  attentive,  as  one 
I  who  contemplates  the  inert.     The   insect  transfixed  with  a 


needle,  which  the  student  observes  with  a  microscope,  if  it 
thinks,  if  it  comprehends,  is  rent  by  emotions  which  I  that 
night  learned  to  measure.  I  was  doomed  to  die  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  a  maniac.  I  saw  that  entreaty  would  be 
useless,  and  remained  silent. 

After  having  looked  at  me  attentively  for  some  minutes, 
seeming  content  with  his  observations,  the  monster  turned 
his  attention  to  old  Catherine.  I  looked  mechanically  in  her 
direction  also.  What  I  saw  can  not  be  pictured  by  human 
tongue.  The  skin  of  her  face  looked  as  though  it  was  glued 
to  the  bones,  and  her  limbs  were  so  emaciated  that  they 
seemed  ready  to  pierce  the  rags  that  covered  them.  But  for 
the  feverish  glare  of  her  eyes,  she  would  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  dead.  To  add  to  the  repulsiveness  of  the 
picture,  there  were  two  snails  that  had  crawled  up  nearly  to 
the  elbow  of  one  of  her  bare  arms.  The  sight  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  I  closed  my  eyes  convulsively,  saying  to 
myself : 

"A  day  or  two,  and  my  condition  will  be  like  hers  !" 

After  again  spending  some  hours  in  thinking,  as  best  I 
could  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  of  my  chances  of  escape, 
and  again  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  none,  I  sud- 
denly determined  to  die,  and  this  resolution  gave  me  a  little 
calm. 

I  rehearsed  the  arguments  of  Hasenkopf  relative  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  for  the  first  time  I  found  them 
incontrovertible. 

( Yes,  our  sojourn  in  this  world,"  said  I,  "  is  only  a  period 
of  probation.  Injustice,  cupidity,  and  evil  passions  domi- 
nate the  heart  of  man.  The  feeble  are  crushed  by  the  strong, 
the  poor  by  the  rich.  Virtue  in  this  world  is  a  delusion,  but 
in  the  next  everything  finds  its  true  place  and  proper  level. 
God  sees  the  wrong  of  which  I  am  a  victim,  and  will  recom- 
pense me  for  the  suffering  I  endure.  He  will  pardon  me 
my  inordinate  appetites  and  excessive  love  of  good  living. 
Before  admitting  me  among  the  elect,  He  wishes  to  purify 
and  chasten  me  by  a  rigorous  fast.  I  resign  myself  entirely 
into  His  hands,"  etc.,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  to  be  strictly  truthful,  I  must  confess  that, 
despite  my  profound  contrition,  my  regrets  for  the  brewery 
and  my  joyous  comrades,  for  the  careless  existence  which  is 
cheered  by  good  wine  and  merry  song,  made  me  heave  many 
a  long  sigh.  I  could  hear  the  crepitation  of  the  frying,  the 
gurgling  of  the  bottles,  the  clinking  of  the  glasses,  and  my 
stomach  yearned  and  lamented  in  a  manner  that  showed  it 
was  as  yet  far  from  being  weaned  from  the  world.  It  seemed 
in  some  sort  to  form  an  independent  being  in  my  organiza- 
tion, and  to  protest  with  much  earnestness  against  the  Ha- 
senkopf philosophy. 

The  worst  of  my  sufferings  was  my  thirst.  It  was  so  hard 
to  bear  that  I  sucked  the  saltpetre  off  the  wall  to  refresh 
myself. 

"  The  monster  is  there,"  said  I ;  "he  has  his  loaf  of  bread 
and  his  big  pitcher  of  water !" 

Then  I  imagined  him  lifting  the  pitcher  to  his  lips  ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  torrents  of  water  passing 
slowly  down  his  throat.  Oh,  the  wretch  !  Rage  and 
despair  took  entire  possession  of  me,  and  I  strode  about  my 
dungeon,  crying  : 

"Water!  water!   water!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Wolfgang's  sallow  face  appeared 
at  the  air-hole  for  the  third  time.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock. 
Seeing  him,  I  stopped,  and  said  : 

"  Wolfgang,  look  here  :  starve  me  to  death  if  you  will,  but 
give  me  some  water.  Let  me  drink  from  your  pitcher,  and 
then,  do  what  you  will,  I  will  not  reproach  you." 

I  paused  for  a  reply,  but  not  a  syllable  did  he  utter,  where- 
upon I  continued  : 

"  What  you  are  doing,  however,  is  too  cruel.  You  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  before  your  God.  With  the  old  woman 
here  it  is  a  different  matter.  But  I — I  am  your  equal  ;  I, 
too,  am  a  student,  and  find  your  system  very  beautiful.  I 
am  capable  of  comprehending  and  appreciating  you.  Give 
me  a  swallow  of  water — do  !  Yours  is  the  most  sublime 
conception  that  ever  was  seen.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there 
are  three  souls.  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  pro- 
claim it.  I  shall  be  your  most  firm  adherent.  But  come — 
are  you  not  going  to  let  me  have  just  one  swallow  of  water  ?" 

The  wretch  !  without  deigning  a  word  in  reply,  he  with- 
drew. 

My  exasperation  now  knew  no  bounds.  I  threw  myself 
against  the  wall  with  such  violence  that  it  is  strange  I  did 
not  break  my  bones. 

In  the  midst  of  my  fury  I  suddenly  noticed  that  old  Cathe- 
rine had  sunk  down,  seemingly  more  exhausted  than  ever, 
and  the  idea  came  upon  me  to  drink  her  blood.  Extreme 
necessity  prompts  men  to  do  things  the  bare  thought  of 
which  at  other  times  brings  a  shudder  ;  it  develops  in  us  the 
ferocity  of  the  beast,  and  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
justice  disappears. before  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

Red  flames  flitted  before  my  eyes.  Fortunately,  as  I  bent 
down  to  the  old  woman,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  fell, 
with  my  face  buried  in  her  rags,  unconscious. 

From  this  moment  all  recollection  is  effaced  from  my 
memory.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  I  remained  for 
two  days  more  in  confinement  under  the  eye  of  the  maniac, 
whose  enthusiasm  on  seeing  his  ideas  triumph  was  such  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  several  of  our  philosophers  to 
his  garret,  in  order  to  witness  their  astonishment  and  enjoy 
their  admiration. 

Six  weeks  afterward,  I  awoke  in  a  little  chamber  in  Saint 
Agatha  Street,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  my  friends,  who 
congratulated  me  on  having  escaped  with  my  life  from  the 
effects  of  this  lesson  in  transcendental  philosophy.  When 
Louis  Bremer  brought  me  a  mirror,  and  I  saw  myself,  thin- 
ner than  was  Lazarus  when  he  came  out  of  the  tomb,  I  could 
not  keep  back  my  tears. 

Poor  Catherine  Woge^  had  given  up  the  ghost.  As  for 
me,  I  narrowly  escaped  having  a  chronic  gastritis  for  life  ; 
but,  thanks  to  an  excellent  constitution,  and  above  all  to  the 
care  of  my  good  friend  Dr.  Killian,  I  in  a  few  months  be- 
came as  robust  as  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  state  authority  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  Wolfgang;  but,  instead  of  being  hanged,  he 
was,  after  long  proceedings,  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane. There  he  still  discourses  on  his  theory  of  the  three 
souls,  and  rails  at  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  insisting  that, 
if  justice  were  done,  monuments  would  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate his  magnificent  discovery. 
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"Malbrouck  s'en  va-i-en  guerre." — A.  D.  ijoq. 

When  King  Louis  of  France,  ninth  of  the  name — whom 
men  in  the  aftertime  dubbed  "  Saint  Louis " — when  he 
affixed  ihe  crusader's  cross  to  his  surcoat  and  girded  his 
sword  to  his  side,  there  was  mourning  in  the  fair  land  of 
France.  For  his  people  loved  good  King  Louis,  and  were 
loth  to  see  him  sail  for  Holy  Land,  even  though  it  were 
to  teach  the  Saracens  the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene  by  cleaving  their  Paynim  skulls.  And  more  than 
all  mourned  his  fair  dame,  Queen  Marguerite.  But  evil 
tongues  wagged  wickedly  in  the  thirteenth  century — as  eke 
in  the  nineteenth.  And  there  were  those  who  sneered  at 
Queen  Marguerite's  grief,  and  whispered  maliciously  of  a 
certain  golden  girdle  which  they  said  King  Louis  left  behind 
him.*    "Aye,  better  fair  fame  than  fair  girdles,"  quoth  they. 

Howbeit,  King  Louis  sailed,  and  with  him  many  brave 
knights  and  men-at-arms.  How  they  stopped  at  Cyprus — 
how  they  were  received  by  Baldwin,  sometime  Count  of 
Flanders,  then  Emperor  of  the  East — how  Constantinople's 
splendors  dazzled  them — how  Baldwin  sold  to  good  King 
Louis  the  real_  crown  of  thorns — how  he  sold  him  also  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross — how  he  sold  him  a  still  more  genu- 
ine crown  of  thorns  (doubts  having  arisen  about  the  first) — 
how  he  sold  him  the  real  lance-head  used  by  the  soldier — 
how  he  doubtless  would  have  sold  him  the  real  sponge 
dipped  in  the  original  gall  and  vinegar,  if  he  had  stayed  long 
enough — all  these  things  it  boots  not  to  tell.  King  Louis, 
his  soul  filled  with  ardor  and  his  vessel  with  relics,  set  sail 
for  Palestine. 

But  alack-a-day  !  Evil  was  the  fortune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross.  The  Saracen  dogs  did  most  unmercifully  buffet 
them,  till  they  were  fain  to  return,  with  heavy  hearts,  to  their 
own  land.  And  while  they  brought  with  them  much,  they 
took  but  little  away.  Much  experience,  many  dry  blows,  a 
number  of  vices  they  had  been  better  without — such  were 
their  spoils.  But,  among  other  things,  they  brought  with 
them  one  of  the  plaintive  melodies  of  the  country,  to  which 
they  set  amorous  words,  and  to  it  chanted  the  praises  of 
their  ladies'  eyes. '  Over  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away 
since  then,  and  no  trace  of  the  words  remains. t 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1563  has  come.  Dead  now  is  King 
Louis — in  his  grave  has  he  slumbered  for  three  hundred 
years.  Saint  now  is  King  Louis — at  least  in  worldly  eyes. ; 
let  us  hope  in  those  of  heaven. 

"  The  good  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  sword  is  rust, 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

But  though  he  be  gone,  his  song  yet  lives.  For  the  great 
Duke  of  Guise  has  gone  to  the  other  world,  and  to  the 
plaintive  Saracen  air  are  chanted  his  virtues  : 

•      "  Qui  veut  oui'r  chanson? 

Et  bon,  bon,  bon,  dondi,  dondon, 
C'est  du  grand  Due  de  Guise, 
Qui  est  mort  et  enterre." 

Long  after  the  good  duke's  death  men  sing  of  him.  But 
at  last  he  is  forgotten,  and  so,  seemingly,  is  the  song.  Yet 
no — it  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

The  years  go  by.  The  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  come.  Louis — dubbed  the  Grand  Monarque — 
is  King  of  France  ;  Anne  is  Queen  of  England.  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough — favored  of  fortune,  loved 
of  ladies,  miserly  man,  yet  great  soldier — battles  stoutly,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  Louis  is  not  grand  mon- 
arque. French  arms  could  not  prevail  against  him,  so  French 
wits  assailed  him.  With  Gallic  falsehood,  they  said  he  was 
dead  ;  with  Gallic  inaccuracy,  they  misspelled  his  name. 
And  they  sung  of  his  death  and  defeat  to  the  old  crusaders' 
air  : 

' '  Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine  ; 
Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ne  sait  quand  reviendra." 

The  song  goes  on  to  relate  his  death  on  the  field,  and  the 
watching  of  his  wife  for  his  return  :  "  Mount  to  the  battle- 
ments, I  prithee,  page,  and  look  for  thy  master's  coming. 
Dost  see  aught?"  ''Naught,  my  lady,  save  the  forest. 
But  stay  !  Yonder  come  men-at-arms.  They  are  bearing 
something.     And  there  is  my  master's  charger — ah,  woe  is 

me  !  he  is  riderless " 

"J'  n'en  dis  pas  davantage, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine; 
J'  n'en  dis  pas  davantage, 
Car  en  voila  z-assez." 

But  Marlborough  lived  for  twelve  years  after  all  France 


*La  cet'ntnre  de  chastete.  Though  once  ascribed  to  King  Louis  IX., 
the  story  is  now  exploded.  It  is  said  to  be  true,  however,  of  a  suspi- 
cious Italian  prince,  Francesco  di  Carrera.  Desbrosses,  while  traveling 
in  Italy,  claims  to  have  seen  the  girdle  in  the  Museum  of  the  Palace 

of  Saint  Mark,  at  Venice  :  " C'est la  qu'est  un  cadenas,  dont 

jadis  un  certain  tyran  se  servoit  pour  mettre  en  surete sa 

femme.  II  falloit  quecette  femme  eut  bien  de  l'honneur,  car  laserrure 
est  diablement  large  !" — Desbrosses,  Lettres  fain,,  let,  XVI. 

f  There  is  another  complication  in  the  history  of  this  curious  song. 
Spanish  writers  claim  that  it  was  current  in  Spain  before  the  Crusades, 
and  that  it  concerned  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Mambrun,  who  went 
to  the  wars  and  never  returned.  He  is  mourned  by  his  faithful  wife 
much  the  same  as  in  "  Malbrouck,"  and  the  first  line  is  almost  identical : 
"  Mambrun  se  fue  a  la  guerra."  Now,  did  the  Spanish  crusaders  carry 
this,  air  to  Palestine,  where  the  natives  picked  it  up,  and  in  turn  com- 
municated it  to  the  French  ?  Or  did  it  originate  in  Syria,  and  straggle 
along  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  make  its  iruption  into 
Spain  with  the  Moors  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Chateaubriand  heard  it  in  Syria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  while  traveling  there,  and  refers  to  it  in 
his  Itineraire  a  Jerusalem. 


had  formally  decreed  him  dead,  and  then  passed  away,  as 
do  good  Christian  men,  upon  his  bed. 

"  Les  morts  vont  vite."  Yes,  quickly  go  the  dead.  But 
the  songs?  Ah,  no — the  songs  but  slumber.  For  we  have 
arrived  at  17S9 — year  of  years  for  France — and  is  the  Sara- 
cen song  not  yet  dead.  Up6n  the  old  crusader's  throne 
now  sits  the  sixteenth  Louis — he  whom  his  loving  subjects 
did  put  at  the  bar  as  "The  Citizen  Louis  Capet,"  and  try  for 
treason.  And  his  fair  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  is  of  a  sud- 
den taken  with  a  whim.  And  shall  not  all  her  courtiers  and 
her  ladies  be  taken  with  the  same  whim?  Of  a  surety,  yes, 
Well,  then,  the  royal  whim  is  that  a  certain  old  camp-song, 
which  the  king's  foster-mother  brought  from  her  native 
province  when  a  girl,  is  such  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  thing,  it 
shall  be  sung.  And  sung  it  is.  From  the  court  it  goes  to 
the  people,  and  once  more  the  strains  of  "  Malbrouck  s'en 
va-t-en  guerre"  resound  in  Paris  streets. 

******** 

Verily,  verily,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  not  even 
our  songs.  One  of  our  best  known  melodies  is  the  old 
Saracen  air.  It  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  though  not  always 
correctly  sung.  In  fact,  it  has  frequently  alcoholic,  vinous, 
or  beery  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  words  to  which  we 
have  set  the  song  of  Saint  Louis  and  his  crusaders,  are  these: 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
He's  a  jolly  good  fellow ; 
Yes,  he's  a  jolly' good  fellow, 
Which  nobody  can  deny  ! " 


San  Francisco,  July,  1880. 


Jerome  A.  Hart. 


A  Bali-Room  Idyl. 

She  dropped  this  rosebud  half  an  hour  ago, 

While  gliding  through  that  witching  waltz  of  Strauss  ; 

I  saved  it  from  destruction  dire,  below 

The  ponderous  feet  of  Philips  and  his  spouse. 

Tell  me,  sweet  rose,  before  your  petals  fall, 

Does  my  love  know  I  love  her  best  of  all? 

Another  waltz.     And,  as  I  feared,  ag;ain 

That  chattering  noodle  Briggs  her  vis-a-vis. 
He's  rich,  though  rather  passe;  and  it's  plain 

He  loves  her — that  the  ve,ry  blind  could  see. 
How  graciously  she  listens  to  his  drawl  ! 
*  Ah,  can  she  know  I  love  her  best  of  all? 

I  never  told  her  how  her  winsome  face 

Comes  to  my  thoughts  unbid  the  whole  day  through  ; 

I  never  asked  her  if  there  is  a  place 

In  her  young  heart  where  I'm  remembered,  too. 

Yet  watching  her  I  lean  against  the  wall, 

And  tell  my  soul  I  love  her  best  of  all. 

Now  halts  the  music  for  a  little  space ; 

And,  seated,  see,  she  gathers  daintily 
Her  gown's  gay  folds  aside,  to  make  a  place — 

A  place  for  Briggs By  ]ove,  she  beckons  me! 

My  queen,  I  come  !     Now,  let  what  may  befall, 
I  know  she  knows  I  love  her  best  of  all. 

****** 
The  soft,  still  dawn  steals  up  the  whitening  sky; 

The  lights  are  out,  the  music  dumb  and  dead. 
Beneath  the  stars  together,  she  and  I, 

An  hour  ago what  was  it  that  we  said? 

Strange  gladness  thrills  my  heart  as  I  recall 
Her  whispered  words:  "I  love  you  best  of  all." 
San  Francisco,  July,  1880.  William  H.  Mays. 


Burdette,  of  the  Haivkeye,  has  given  a  waiting  world  the 
following  tearful  "Idyl  of  Even"  :  How  pleasant  is  the  drive 
homeward.  Nature  seems  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
excursion,  for 

"  There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  the  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree; 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  on  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea." 

"  All  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a  shadow  mote  be  seen, 
Save  where,  full  six  good  miles  away. 

The  steeples  towered  from  out  the  greene." 

"  I  looked  without,  and  lo !   my  sonne 

Came  downe  the  road  with  might  and  main ; 
He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again. 
*  Kalepanokateekilalk  ! ' 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  talk." 

"  Over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes; 

His  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land — 

A  giant  staff  in  a  giant  hand. 
In  the  poplar  tree  above  the  spring 
The  katydid  begins  to  sing. 

The  early  dews  are  falling." 


And  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

The  smell  of  ham  on  the  evening  air, 

Rises  like  incense,  but  not  of  prayer ; 

And  like  vesper  music,  sweet  and  low, 

The  cow-boy's  numbers  swell  and  flow, 

The  restless  kine  a-calling. 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  for  beef  in  the  East ! 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  West  for  beef  1 
Dead  !     two  of  my  cows!    When  you  sit  at  the  feast 
You  will  call  on  the  gods  for  granite  tooth. 
When  you  seek  to  devour,  at  early  morn, 
The  porter-house  steak  cut  close  to  the  horn. 

Soft  falls  the  note  of  the  pelican — 

The  Arab's  "  Gimel  el  Bahr  " — 
As  its  way  it  takes  for  the  starlit  lakes 

Where  the  salmon  and  pickerel  are  fading 
In  the  golden  light  of  the  gloaming  dim, 

To  splash  and  flounder  and  dip, 
And  swash,  swash,  swish  !    A  bushel  of  fish 

He  stoweth  away  in  his  lip. 


Fourteen  girls,  students  in  a  Western  college,  are  writing 
a  continued  story,  which  one  of  the  county  papers  is  publish- 
ing from  week  to  week.  Each  girl  in  turn  writes  a  chapter. 
Already  twelve  chapters  have  appeared,  and  the  story  thus 
far  concerns  twelve  splendid  fellows,  with  long,  silky  mus- 
taches ;  twelve  beautiful  maidens,  with  hair  that  reaches 
the  ground  ;  and  twelve  stern  fathers.  Six  of  the  heroes  had 
each  a  "St.!J  in  his  name,  and  the  other  six  are  "De"  some- 
bodys. 


A  coffin  for  a  scarf-pin  is  the  latest  and  most  melancholy 
1  caper." 


MACULOSE    MAN. 


Moliere  :  Man,  I  tell  you,  is  a  vicious  animal. 

Montaigne  :  Man  corrupts  all  that  he  touches.^ 

Pascal :  Man — a  mere  bundle  of  uncertainties. 

Anon  :  A  flattered  husband  is  always  indulgent. 

Shakspeare  :  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman. 

Pope  : 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be  ; 

Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree. 

A.  Poincelot :  The  greatest  merit  of  many  husbands  is 
their  wives. 

Alfred  de  Musset  ;  Experience  is  the  name  men  give  to 
their  follies. 

Anon  :  Who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  never  was  a  friend — he 
was  a  man. 

Balzac  :  A  lover  has  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  defects  that 
a  husband  has  not. 

Montaigne :  "  Man  laughs  and  weeps  at  the  same  things." 
So  do  chimpanzees. 

Cervantes  :  Every  man  is  as  God  made  him,  and  often- 
times a  good  deal  worse. 

Madame  de  Stael  :  Twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a  man  is 
sometimes  a  severe  lesson. 

Anon  :  Man  is  an  animal  of  three  comparisons  :  more  an 
ass,  less  an  ass,  least  an  ass. 

Anon :  He  who  knows  his  own  incapacity,  knows  some- 
thing— few  men  know  that. 

Holmes  :  Self-abnegation,  that  rare  virtue  that  good  men 
preach  and  good  women  practice. 

Otway  :  When  a  man  talks  love  with  caution,  hear  him  ; 
if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

Anon  :  I  never  knew  a  man  in  my  life  who  could  not  bear 
another's  misfortune  perfectly  like  a  Christian. 

Southey  :  I  have  known  in  my  time  eight  terrific  talkers  ; 
and  Jive  of  them  were  of  the  masculine  gender. 

Carlyle  :  Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  one  rascal  less  in  the  world. 

Voltaire  :  "  Heaven  made  virtue  ;  man,  the  appearance  " 
—  and,  very  naturally,  man  prefers  his  own  invention. 

Lavater:  "The  more  honest  a  man  is,  the  less  he  affects 
the  air  of  a  saint."     Most  men  affect  the  air  of  a  saint. 

Piron  :  The  devil  must  be  very  powerful,  since  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  god  for  men  has  not  rendered  them  any  better. 

Gail  Hamilton  :  Men  do  not  systematically  oppress 
women.     They  mean  well,  only  they  are  a  little  thick-headed. 

Gail  Hamilton:  Goethe  says,  "A  man  must  be  either  an 
anvil  or  a  hammer."    Yet  how  many  are  nothing  but  bellows. 

Anon  :  There  is  no  greater  fool  than  he  who  thinks  him- 
self wise.  Lived  there  ever  an  he  who  thought  not  himself 
wise  ? 

Pascal-  Man  is  nothing  but  insincerity,  falsehood,  and 
hypocrisy.  He  does  not  like  to  hear  the  truth,  and  he  shuns 
telling  it. 

Ray's  Proverb :  Young  men  think  old  meVi  fools,  old  men 
believe  young  men  to  be  so,  and  women  are  sure  both  of 
them  are. 

Gautier  :  Many  men  benefit  by  the  caresses  they  have  not 
inspired ;  many  a  vulgar  reality  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  an 
ideal  idol. 

Marguerite  de  Valois :  The  less  one  sees  and  knows  men, 
the  higher  one  esteems  them  ;  for  experience  teaches  their 
real  value. 

Gaboriau  :  There  is  no  man  so  skeptical,  so  cold  or  blase, 
that  his  vanity  is  not  pleased  with  the  thought  that  a  woman 
is  dying  for  his  sake. 

D'Alembert :  Many  men  are  philosophers.  What  is  a 
philosopher?  A  fool  who  torments  himself  during  life  that 
he  may  be  spoken  of  when  dead. 

Madame  du  Deffand  :  Women  are  too  imaginative  and 
sensitive  to  have  much  logic.  Miss  Anthony:  Men  are  too 
logical  and  stolid  to  have  much  sensitiveness. 

Anon  :  Balzac  says,  "A  man  must  be  a  fool  who  does  not 
succeed  in  making  a  woman  believe  what  will  flatter  her." 
Possibly  yes  ;  yet  surely  few  men  know  how  to  flatter. 

From  the  Revolutioii :  "Women  like  brave  men  exceed- 
ingly, but  audacious  men  still  more."  That  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision. There  are  a  great  many  more  of  the  latter  sort  to 
like. 

Gautier:  I  can  not  see  why  women  are  so  often  desirous 
of  imitating  men.  I  could  understand  the  wish  to  be  a  boa 
constrictor,  a  lion,  or  an  elephant,  but  a  man!  that  surpasses 
my  comprehension. 

Clara  Foltz  :  Chamfort  says,  "  There  are  a  few  things  in 
this  world  upon  which  an  honest  man  can  repose  his  soul." 
And  the  very  few  honest  men  in  existence  account  for  the 
poverty  of  masculine  repose. 

Burdette  :  One  bright,  good,  sensible  girl — and  I  believe 
they  are  all  that — will  see  and  notice  mere  in  a  glance,  re- 
member it  more  accurately,  and  talk  more  about  it,  than 
twenty  men  can  see  in  a  week. 

George  Eliot  :  "That's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife,  mostly; 
he  wants  to  make  sure  of  one  fool  as  '11  tell  him  he's  wise. 
But  there's  some  men  can  do  without  that — they  think  so 
much  0'  themselves  a'read}' — an'  that's  how  it  is  there's  old 
bachelors.  I'm  not  denyin'  the  women  are  foolis^  :  God  Al- 
mighty made  'em  to  match  the  men." — Mrs.  Poys:>  .'■' 
Bede. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A   LOVELY  IDIOT. 


Extracts  from  the    "  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.' 


The  New  York  papers  say  that  since  the  Confessions  of 
Irene  McGilliciiddy  appeared,  two  seasons  ago,  no  book  has 
satirized  fashionable  New  York  so  neatly  as  the  Confessions 
of  a  Frivolous  Girl;  a  Story  of  Fashionable  Fife,  and  the 
satire  in  the  work  is  equally  applicable  here.  Alice  Palmer, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  a  frivolous  girl  who  enters  society 
with  many  misgivings,  though  she  has  wealth,  beauty,  and 
social  position  to  materially  assist  her.  The  first  season  she 
had  scores  of  admirers,  and  one  proposal  of  marriage.  Her 
first  sweetness,  Murray  Hill,  a  young  medical  student,  thus 
attempts  to  entertain  the  young  lady.  Murray  and  Alice 
have  relatives  in  San  Francisco.     Extract  from  diary  : 

Mr.  Murray  Hill  has  been  to  see  me  a  great  deal  lately,  and  he  has 
sent  me  several  beautiful  baskets  of  flowers.  Flowers  are  such  pretty 
emblems  of  friendship.  He  spent  yesterday  afternoon  here.  I  asked 
him  if  he  liked  the  "Medical  School,"  and  he  discoursed  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  bones.  He  seems  tremendously  engrossed  in  his 
profession.  I  inquired,  in  order  to  appear  interested,  what  a  bone  was 
made  of;  and  he  replied,  as  glibly  as  could  be  :  "  Phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese,  a  little  alumina  and  silica,  and  some  traces  of 
gelatine,  fat,  and  water."  I  suppose  that  it  is  awfully  frivolous  and  un- 
appreciative  to  feel  so,  but  I  do  not  enjoy  bones  as  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion.    They  make  me  feel  creepy. 

Well,  Alice  progresses  till  she  is  patronized  by  a  Mrs. 
Gatling  Gunn,  a  prairie  chicken,  known  in  her  girlhood  as 
Birdie  Marshmellow,  who  captured  a  wealthy  New  Yorker 
and  made  a  conquest  of  society.  Here  is  a  piece  of  advice 
that  Birdie — now  a  Gatling  Gunn— gives  Alice  : 

Mrs.  Gunn  insists  that  I  am  altogether  too  much  of  a  little  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  and  am  throwing  myself  away.  "  Chic  is  what  you  need," 
said  she.  "  If  a  girl  wants  to  be  a  genuine  success,  it  is  her  duty  to 
walk  as  if  she  were  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  she  is,  and  then  people 
will  think  she  is  handsomer  than  she  is.  You  are  perfectly  lovely,  my 
dear,  and  there  is  in  you  the  material  for  a  masterpiece  ;  but  you  hold 
yourself  twenty-five  per  cent,  'off'  your  looks,  instead  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  advance,  as  you  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  failing  indigenous  to  Eos- 
ton  girls,  and  may  be  an  inheritance.  You  strike  me  as  too  innocent 
— or  say  rather,  my.  dear,  too  ingenue.  The  modest  blush  and  down- 
cast eye  become  a  girl  charmingly  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  career, 
but  after  that  period  they  are  simply  gaucheries.  What  I  object  to  is 
the  artlessness  of  nature.  It  may  win  you  a  husband,  but  society  will 
shelve  you.  Oh,  Alice,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  had  as  a 
girl  your  opportunities  !  You  have  everything  that  I  lack,  but  I  have 
something  that  you  lack,  and  without  which  you  can  never  rule  supreme 
over  the  fashionable  world.  Have  you  never  seen  the  can-can,  my  dear? 
It  is  a  dance  that  one  sees  some;imes  on  the  stage — rather  a  naughty 
dance — into  which  the  performers  throw  themselves  with  such  gusto  and 
abandon  that  they  seem  to  have  merged  everything  else  in  life  in  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  like  mad.  Now,  in  order  to  become  what  is  called 
in  society  a  screaming  success — to  become  even  a  Gatling  Gunn,  one 
must,  in  figurative  language,  dance  the  can-can,  and  dance  it  well,  too. 
I  can  dance  it  like  a  Parisienne  ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  am  a  soupcon 
vulgar." 

The  next  thing  of  importance  that  trie  heroine  does  is  to 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Manhattan  Blake,  a  young  man  from 
Boston — one  of  those  eighteen-carat  imbeciles  who  confess 
infidelity  at  the  first  pop,  and  who  is  trolling  for  an  affinity. 
Alice  admires,  but  does  not  love  him.  In  the  following  para- 
graph she  not  only  explains  that  piquancy  and  vanity  are 
really  requisite  in  her  style  of  intimacy,  but  defines  "being 
mashed" — thatperfectly  disgusting  and  damnable  expression, 
and  condition,  of  the  callow.     Read  : 

To  seek  to  explain  why  a  person  of  one  sex  in  this  world  falls  in  love 
with,  or,  to  use  a  less  conventional  but  less  compromising  expression, 
is  mashed  upon  a  particular  individual  belonging  to  the  other,  is  gene- 
rally a  hopeless  task,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  not  analyze  the  reason  of 
my  preference  for  Mr.  Blake.  I  was  aware  that  many  of  the  girls 
laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  peculiar  and  pokey,  and  that  one  girl 
had  nicknamed  him*  "  The  Hearse,"  on  account  of  his  habitual  pensive 
melancholy.  Eut  to  me  all  these  animadversions  seemed  unjust.  He 
was  different  from  other  men,  to  be  sure.  To  begin  with,  he  had  low 
spirits,  and  I  imagine  that  the  things  that  he  ate  did  not  agree  with  him 
very  well  ;  but  once  start  him  on  books,  or  any  subject  in  which  he  was 
interested,  and  he  often  became  simply  intense.  He  had  a  delicious 
way  of  talking  about  himself  under  the  guise  of  an  imaginary  person, 
thereby  confiding  to -you  all  his  secret  feelings  without  appearing  to  do 
so,  you  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  man  of  straw  was  Manhattan 
Blake,  and  that  he  knew  that  you  knew  that  such  was  the  case. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  "pops"  and  a  refusal  of  Mr.  Man- 
hattan Blake,  taken  from  this  neophite;s  diary  : 

August  14. 

I  had  another  narrow  escape  to-day.  Mr.  Blake  persuaded  me  to 
walk  with  him  on  the  cliff's,  and  as  it  was  a  most  lovely  afternoon,  we 
clambered  down  on  to  the  rocks,  and  sat  looking  seaward  together  for 
some  time.  He  told  me  a  great  deal  about  himself  that  I  had  not  heard 
before — notably  the  details  of  an  affaire  du  cazitr  he  had  had,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  and  in  college,  with  a  Philadelphia  girl  at  Mount  Des- 
ert. According  to  his  account,  he  must  have  been  most  shamefully 
treated.  She  engaged  herself  to  him,  and,  although  their  engagement 
was  kept  secret,  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  betrothed.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  without  change  apparently  until  within  a  few 
days  of  her  leaving  Mount  Desert,  when  she  said  to  him  one  morning 
that  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  as  she 
ought  to  care  for  a  husband,  and  that  she  must  ask  him  to  give  her  up. 
She  sent  him  back  the  little  engagement  ring  he  had  had  forwarded  from 
Tiffany's  for  her,  and  all  the  memorials  of  his  few  weeks  of  happiness, 
and  took  the  next  steamer  for  home,  leaving  him  almost  heart-broken 
among  strangers  whom  he  had  entirely  neglected  for  her  sake. 

He  pictured  to  me  most  graphically  and  with  intense  feeling  the  grief 
her  conduct  had  caused  him,  and  how  he  had  subsequently  grown  cyn- 
ical, morbid,  and  out  of  conceit  with  life.  I  had  had  a  vague  idea,  from 
remarks  he  had  let  drop  before  during  the  winter,  that  he  had  passed 
through  some  such  experience,  but  of  course  the  particulars  made  it 
seem  much  more  dreadful.  I  had  grown  so  completely  absorbed  in  his 
recital,  and  felt  so  much  sympathy  for  him,  that  I  had  quite  forgotten 
our  own  relation,  when  all  of  a  sudden  these  words  struck  my  ear  : 

"Yes,  Miss  Palmer,  it  has  been  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  I  thought  at 
one  time  I  should  never  be  able  to  care  for  any  woman  again  ;  but. 
thank  heaven,  I  can  say  honestly  to-day  that  I  love  a  thousand  times 
more  deeply  and  truly  than  ever  before — and  the  object  of  that  love  is 
you." 

I  jumped  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  Between  the  cliff  on  which  we  were 
sitting  and  the  next  one  was  a  deep  chasm  or  gully  into  which  the  waves 
rushed  at  high  tide,  but  which  this  afternoon  was  empty.  We  had  pre- 
viously been  amusing  ourselves  by  dropping  pebbles  down  it  into  the 
puddles  that  had  formed  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  were  all  shaggy  with 
wet  brown  sea-weed,  and  starfish  and  other  marine  creatures  were  crawl- 
ing about  in  its  recesses. 

I  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  dangling  my  parasol  by  the  ring  just 
above  this  chasm  ;  and  quick  as  a  flash,  as  the  words  "  and  the  object 
of  that  love  is  you  "  fell  upon  the  air,  I  instinctively  let  the  ring  slip  from 
my  finger,  and  my  parasol  descended  to  commune  with  the  sea-anem- 
ot,?s. 

' '■  if),  Mr.  Blake,  my  parasol,  my  brand-new  parasol!"  I  shrieked, 
ig  over  the  abyss  as  far  as  was  prudent,  in  an  apparent  endeavor 
it,     "  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  parasol  I  " 


Mr.  Blake,  half  reluctantly,  as  if  wishing  to  imply  that  where  true  love 
was  concerned,  the  letting  fall  of  a  parasol  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
said  :   "  I  will  climb  down  and  get  it  for  you.  Miss  Palmer." 

"  But  isn't  it  awfully  dangerous?"  I  cried. 

The  idea  of  danger  seemed  to  inspire  him,  and,  with  a  light  laugh, 
he  began  to  climb  down  the  face  of  the  precipice,  in  spite  of  my  eager 
protestations  that  the  parasol  was  oftio  value  and  very  ugly.  I  watched 
him  descend  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  more  or  less  apprehension  for  his 
safety,  but  with  decided  exultation  as  to  the  success  of  my  ruse.  He 
reached  the  bottom  at  last,  and  recovered  my  property  without  further 
misfortune  than  wetting  one  foot  in  a  puddle  which  was  screened  from 
sight  by  sea-weed.  He  looked  up  at  me  triumphantly,  and  shouted  out 
something,  but  I  was  too  far  off  to  understand  what  he  said.  Five  min- 
utes later  he  was  by  my  side,  panting  and  wet,  with  the  parasol  in  his 
band. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Blake  !  "  I  cried.  "  It  was  very, 
very  kind  of  you." 

"  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  said  he. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  be  going  home,"  said  I.  "  It  is  getting  late, 
and  you  ought  not  to  sit  down  after  heating  yourself." 

All  the  way  home  I  talked  just  as  fast  as  I  could  about  indifferent  sub- 
jects, and  Mr.  Blake  did  not  make  any  further  attempt  to  probe  the  state 
of  my  affections.  He  seemed  very  quiet,  and  when  he  bade  me  adieu 
at  my  .door,  simply  said  :  "  Good  night." 

But  it  was  certainly  a  wonderful  escape.  And,  what  is  worse,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  I  should  have  answered  if  matters  had  come  to  a  de- 
nouement. , 

August  18. 

Harry  Coney  declares  that  he  does  not  care  a  straw  about  Mamie 
Hatche,  but  he  is  certainly  with  her  a  great  deal.  I  had  an  awful  dis- 
pute with  mamma  about  him  last  night.  She  wished  to  know  my  exact 
relations  with  him,  and  because  I  refused  to  tell  her,  we  had  it  hot  and 
heavy.  She  called  him  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  and  I  vowed,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  that  if  he  asked  me  I  would  marry  him.  Mamma  was 
awfully  distressed,  and  called  papa  into  the  room,  who  maddened  me 
by  saying  I  had  been  very  foolish  in  refusing  Mr.  Hill,  The  row  ended 
by  my  stamping  my  foot,  and  abandoning  the  field  in  tears,  calling,  as 
a  parting  shot,  heaven  to  witness  that  I  would  marry  whomever  I  liked. 
Of  course  I  have  been  miserable  ever  since.    Why  won't  they  let  me  alone? 

August  26. 

The  end  has  come.  The  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  to  the  well  is  sure 
to  be  broken  at  last.  Manhattan  Blake  sails  for  Europe  on  Saturday, 
and  I — oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  myself.  I  am  perfectly 
wretched.  And  yet  if  it  was  to  be  done  all  over  again,  I  would  act  just 
the  same  ;  that  is,  I  think  that  I  would.  Yes,  I  know  I  would.  He  ac- 
cused me  of  flirting.  He  said  that  I  had  encouraged  him  and  deluded 
him  with  false  hopes.  How  cruel,  how  unmanly,  of  him  !  I  never  in- 
tentionally deluded  anybody.  I  simply  did  not  know  my  own  mind. 
When  it  came  to  the  actual  point,  I  found  out  that  I  did  not  like  him 
well  enough  to  say  yes ;  but  before  he  asked  me  I  really  felt  some  doubts. 
I  do  not  even  now  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I  shall  be  happy  without  him. 
I  shall  miss  his  attentions  dreadfully.  I  shall  not  have  half  so  much  to 
think  about  for  the  future.  My  heart  feels  like  a  dry  sponge.  All  the 
romance  is  wrung  out  of  it.  And  yet  I  acted  rightly — my  instinct  tells 
me  that  I  did.  We  should  not  have  got  on  together.  Frivolous  as  I 
am,  I  have  some  ambition,  and  I  want  to  marry  a  man  who  is  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  Mr.  Blake,  in  spite  of  all  his  interesting  views  of  life,  may 
never  amount  to  anything,  I  am  afraid. 

And  Harry  Coney,  too  !  I  grew  perfectly  white  with  rage  when  I 
heard  of  his  perfidy.  To  think  of  his  engaging  himself  to  that  little 
snip  of  a  Mamie  Hatche,  after  having  insinuated  to  me,  time  and  time 
again  this  summer,  that  I  was  the  only  woman  he  could  ever  care  for  ! 
Mr.  Hatche  is  richer  than  papa.  Mamma  was  right.  But  it  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  think  that  men  are  capable  of  such  treachery.  He  might 
have  broken  my  heart.  If  I  had  been  of  a  little  more  credulous  dispo- 
sition, he  might  have  ruined  my  happiness  for  life.  I  wish  him  joy  of 
Mamie,  I  am  sure.  She  scarcely  knows  how  to  spell ;  and,  if  she  has 
not  a  party  to  go  to,  invariably  falls  to  sleep  after  dinner.  But,  looked 
at  from  any  point  of  view,  it  is  a  blow  to  one's  pride  to  be  tossed  aside 
like  an  old  glove, 

1  met  Mrs.  Gunn  driving  on  the  avenue  this  morning,  and  she  cried 
out,  in  passing,  "I  warned  you  that  he  was  no  chicken,  ma  chere." 
Ugh  !  it  is  simply  disgusting. 

I  tried  my  best  to  ward  off  Mr.  Blake,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  After 
my  recent  experience,  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  walk  on  the 
cliffs  with  him  again.  Unless  I  had  flung  myself  into  the  sea,  I  could 
not  have  prevented  him  from  speaking  this  time.  There  was  no  con- 
venient chasm,  and  I  had  no  parasol.  Argus-eyed  as  1  have  lately  been 
when  in  his  presence,  I  was  caught  napping  for  the  moment.  We  were 
sitting  upon  a  flat  rock,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  enjoying  the  sunset, 
which  was  peculiarly  fine.  Entirely  oblivious  of  what  was  working  in 
his  mind,  I  had  become  silent,  as  I  often  do  when  in  the  presence  of 
beautiful  things;  and.  lost  in  admiration  of  the  changing  colors  of  the 
twilight,  was  repeating  to  myself  Coleridge's  beautiful  sonnet: 

"  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or,  with  head  bent  low 

And  cheek  aslant,  see " 

"  Miss  Palmer,"  broke  in  Mr.  Blake  at  this  moment,  "  I  want  to  say 
something  very  particular  to  you." 

During  my  reverie  my  eyes  had  been  looking  out  over  the  sea,  and 
when  his  words  reached  me  I  still  kept  my  gaze  fixed  in  that  direction 
without  moving  a  muscle,  but  1  could  feel  the  blood  at  the  roots  of  my 
hair  mount  up  and  suffuse  my  face.  Then  followed  from  his  lips  a  tor- 
rent of  burning  speech,  the  import  of  which  was  only  too  intelligible. 
He  took  in  his  my  hand,  which  lay  idly  on  my  lap.  "  Dearest  Alice," 
said  he,  "  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Alas  for  poor  me,  the  time  for  decision  was  come  !  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  now,  once  and  forever.  No  more  shilly-shallying  was  possi- 
ble. I  could  no  longer  flatter  myself  with  the  delusion  that  after  all  he 
might  not  really  be  in  earnest.  The  misty  garb  of  the  lover  had  been 
thrown  aside,  and  the  would-be  husband  stood  before  me  in  all  his  grim 
reality.  The  question  was  simply.  Had  I  rather  become  Mrs.  Manhat- 
tan Blake,  or  remain  plain  Alice  Palmer?  And  it  was  necessary  to  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion  at  once.  Insidious  voices,  it  is  true,  whispered, 
"Temporize,  delay,  tell  him  that  you  will  give  him  an  answer  in  six 
months ;"  but  a  finer  instinct  warned  me  that  to  tell  him  now  that  I  did 
not  know,  or  to  ask  him  to  wait,  or  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were, 
would  be  tantamount  to  surrender.  Sweet  as  the  Fabian  policy  always 
is,  I  realized  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  synonymous  with  a  tacit  con- 
sent to  kneel  down  with  him  some  day  at  the  altar.  But  then  to  give 
him  up  for  good  seemed  equally  horrible.  The  thought  of  either  alter- 
native filled  me  with  dismay.  Just  as  the  long- forgotten  train  of  events 
of  their  past  lives  are  said  to  recur  vividly  to  the  minds  of  drowning  peo- 
ple, all  that  had  happened  during  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Blake — his 
charms,  his  demerits,  his  peculiarities,  his  ideas;  in  fact,  all  that  he  had 
ever  said  and  done — came  back  to  me  with  photographic  distinctness. 
In  these  few  minutes  I  seemed  to  live  the  past  year  over  again  ;  and  at 
the  end  1  felt  that  I  was  still  tossing  upon  a  stormy  sea  of  doubts,  help- 
less as  the  jelly-fish  wobbling  in  the  water  at  my  feet. 

"  Say  that  you  will,  dearest — one  little  word,"  I  heard  him  murmur. 
I  gave  a  start,  and,  half  unconsciously  drew  my  hand  from  his  grasp 
and  clasped  it  in  its  mate.  Although  so  largely  mechanical,  the  gesture 
filled  me  with  a  sense  of  recovered  freedom — seemed  symbolical,  as  it 
were,  of  breaking  the  chain. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  married  yet.  You  don't  really  love  him,  you 
know  you  don't,"  cried  one  of  the  still  small  voices  that  have  taken  up 
their  abiding-place  within  me,  and  strive  for  the  mastery  of  my  being. 

"  But  you  can't  give  him  up.  You  can't,  you  can't.  He  is  ever  so 
nice,  and  you  like  him  so  much,"  sighed  the  concierge  of  my  aching  heart. 

"  Reflect,  though — it  is  not  for  a  day,  but  for  life,  that  he  seeks  you," 
whispered  some  guardian  or  evil  angel,  I  know  not  which. 

Yes,  there  was  the  bitter  truth.  It  was  for  life  that  he  sought  me,  and 
I — oh,  I  did  not  feel  prepared  to  bind  myself  to  pass  my  life  with  any- 
body. I  like  him  very,  very  much,  thought  I,  but  when  it  comes  to  this, 
I  can  not,  oh,  I  can  not.  Yes,  he  must  go.  He  must  go,  even  if  it 
break  my  heart.     I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  it  must  be  done. 


And  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  what  my  answer  must  be,  I  felt  my- 
self congealing  into  a  state  of  stately  reserve.  A  stern  dignity  began  to 
creep  over  my  muscles  and  sinews.  The  iciness  which  experience  has 
taught  me  preludes  a  refusal  stole  into  my  heart  and  glittered  in  my 
eyes.      I  put  out  my  hand,  metaphorically  speaking,  to  grasp  the  cup. 

While  still  I  wavered — for,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  I  still  did  waver 
— my  lifted  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  two  figures  clearly  outlined  against 
the  evening  sky,  a  man's  and  a  girl's.  They  were  sitting  together,  much 
as  we  were,  upon  a  distant  cliff.  He  was  stretched  out  at  her  feet  and 
looking  up  into  her  face.  Her  back  was  turned  to  us  and  her  head  con- 
cealed by  her  parasol,  but  I  should  have  recognised  that  parasol  miles 
away.     They  were  Mamie  Hatche  and  Ham'  Coney.     The  monster  ! 

Some  girls  in  my  place  would,  I  dare  say,  under  the  influence  of  this 
discovery,  have  accepted  his  rival  on  the  spot.  I  can  appreciate  now 
what  marrying  out  of  pique  means,  but  I  am  not  that  kind  of  girl.  For 
the  moment  I  almost  forgot  Mr.  Blake  in  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 
in  the  bitterness  of  playing  second  fiddle.  Had  it  come  to  this,  that  I, 
Alice  Palmer,  must  own  myself  discarded  for  another,  and  such  another  ! 
Never ;  it  should  not  be. 

It  was  a  trivial  incident,  but  trivial  incidents  often  shape  our  lives. 
Insignificant  as  it  was.  it  turned  the  already  trembling  balance,  it  sealed 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Blake.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say,  after  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened, how  one  would  have  acted  if  certain  determining  elements  had 
been  wanting.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  if  my  eyes  had  not  chanced 
to  fall  at  that  critical  moment  upon  Mr.  Coney  and  Mamie,  I  might — I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  probable — but  I  might  have  given  a  little  less  de- 
cided answer  to  Mr.  Blake. 

As  it  was,  I  turned  to  him,  and  said  as  kindly  and  sweetly  as  I  could, 
consistently  with  the  dreadful  embarrassment  that  one  feels  under  such 
circumstances,  what  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him — that  I  did  not 
love  him,  that  1  had  no  desire  to  be  married,  that  he  had  better  carry 
out  his  plan  of  going  to  Europe,  and  forget  me.  It  was  a  very  painful 
scene.  He  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  begged  and  teased  me 
to  think  his  proposal  over  for  six  months.  I  felt  like  crying;  but,  al- 
though tears  were  in  my  eyes,  I  was  firm  enough  to  assure  him  that  time 
could  make  no  difference  in  my  feelings  toward  him.  When  I  broke 
the  silence  that  followed  his  outpouring  of  heart-broken  words  with  a 
well-meant — but  what  I  can  see  now  was  an  injudicious — expression  of 
regret  that  our  friendship  must  have  such  an  ending,  he  gave  a  bitter, 
sepulchral  sort  of  laugh,  and,  quoting  a  French  couplet  which  I 'could 
not  understand,  accused  me  of  having  played  fast  and  loose  with  him. 
This  naturally  made  me  very  angry,  and  I  protested  with  flashing  eyes 
that  I  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  repeated  his  statement  in  such 
a  cruel,  cynical  way,  alluding  so  disagreeably  to  my  relations  with  Mr. 
Coney  and  Mr.  Pumystone,  that  I  started  to  my  feet  and  told  him  I 
never  wished  to  see  him  again — never.  It  was  a  perfectly  dreadful  scene. 
He  tried  to  escort  me  home,  but  I  forbade  him  to  come  near  me ;  and, 
in  a  state  of  deep  agitation.  I  tore  along  the  cliffs  until  1  reached  our 
house.  I  looked  back  once  to  see  if  he  was  following  me,  and  observed 
that  he  had  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  rocks  and  was  looking  out  over 
the  sea. 

This  morning  I  received  a  note  from  him,  very  cold  and  very  formal, 
enclosing  some  pressed  flowers  (flowers  that  I  had  given  him— the  bud 
which  I  was  foolish  enough  to  let  him  have  at  my  first  ball),  and  he  sails 
for  Europe  on  Saturday.  I  have  felt  all  day  like  sitting  down  and  writ- 
ing to  him  to  come  to  me;  but  I  know  that,  if  I  did.  I  should  destroy 
the  note  the  instant  after  it  was  written.  One  moment  1  feel  as  if  I 
would  give  worlds  not  to  have  said  the  fatal  words  ;  and  yet,  whenever 
the  idea  of  being  linked  to  him  for  life  crosses  my  thoughts.  I  tremble 
to  think  how  near  I  came  to  saving  yes  yesterday  afternoon.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  papa  and — perhaps — Harry  Coney,  only  think,  we  might  have 
been  sitting  in  the  parlor  at  this  moment  an  affianced  couple.  It  is 
rather  a  ghastly  thought,  on  the  whole. 

With  her  broken  heart,  the  girl  goes  to  Mount  Desert  for 
balm,  and  there  drifts  into  what  she  calls  "an  idyl" — noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  another  flirtation  with  another  Bos- 
tonian,  named  Brooke.  They  read  together  Silas  Marner, 
Dobson's  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,  Ruskin's  transcendentalism, 
and  Carlyle's  Sarlor  Resartus.  They  discuss  such  problems 
as  these  :  Would  you  rather  love  or  be  loved?  If  a  man  is 
dead  in  love  with  a  girl,  but  has  no  money,  and  has  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  girl,  who  has  plenty  of  money  for 
both--or  whose  father  has — is  in  love  with  him,  is  it  false 
pride  to  refrain  on  account  of  his  poverty  from  asking  her  to 
marry  him  ?  In  such  a  case,  even  if  his  pride  should  suffer 
thereby,  ought  he  not  to  sacrifice  his  individual  feelings  to 
the  happiness  of  the  girl,  and  ask  her?  But  this  is  a  mid- 
summer incident,  out  of  which  the  poor  girl  begins  to  realize 
that  she  is  mere  bait  to  catch  a  rich  husband.  Tearfully 
and  truthfully  she  writes  in  her  little  note-book  : 

It  was  mamma's  hobby  that  I  should  marry  a  rich  man.  I  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  never  told  me  so  in  express  words,  but 
all  her  innuendos  pointed  that  way.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  that  if  any 
one  whose  financial  outlook  was  gloomy  happened  to  devote  himself  to 
me.  I  was  sure  to  hear  something  horrible  about  him  before  long — either 
that  his  habits  were  bad,  or  that  there  was  insanity  in  the  family,  or 
that  he  had  but  one  lung,  or  some  other  ghastly  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  ever  chanced  to  mention  some  bit  of  goisip  which  cast  a  re- 
flection on  the  brains  or  morals  of  any  of  the  wealthy  creatures  who  ad- 
mired me,  mamma  would  invariably  remark  that  it  was  very  silly  to  re- 
peat such  ill-natured  things,  and  that  she  had  always  heard  the  subject 
of  my  stricture  spoken  of  as  a  most  delightful  young  man. 

One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  book  is  the  charming 
and  artless  manner  in  which  Alice  indulges  in  slang.  In  this 
respect  she  almost  overshadows,  or  outshines,  the  famous 
quartet  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Hear  her  define  bliss  and 
misery  at  a  ball : 

A  perfectly  gorgeous  time  consisted  in  getting,  for  instance,  nine  bou- 
quets in  the  german  when  another  girl  got  but  three.  Not,  as  cynical 
people  will  say,  because  it  gave  me  satisfaction  that  the  other  girl  re- 
ceived so  few,  but  because  of  the  bare  fact  that  I  got  more  than  she  did, 
thereby  (to  use  a  bit  of  slang)  getting  points  on  her  for  the  time  being. 
So  far  from  rejoicing  at  her  poverty,  the  more  flowers  another  girl  got, 
the  more  genuine  pleasure  I  had — provided  always  there  was  a  good 
margin  in  my  favor  between  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ghastly  time  was 
synonymous  with  neglect  in  the  presence  of  our  contemporaries  ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  some  one  for  whom  I  felt  a  latent  partiality  tried, 
by  his  single  devotion  to  me  all  the  evening,  to  atone  for  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  rather  increased  the  smart  than  otherwise  ;  for,  while 
more  or  less  flattered  by  the  ardor  of  my  slave,  I  could  not  but  feel  an- 
noyed that  he  of  all  others  should  have  been  the  witness  of  my  humil- 
iation. This  may  sound  like  sophistry  ;  but  the  idea  1  wish  to  convey 
is.  that  we  girls  craved  during  our  first  winter  the  tempered  admiration 
of  the  many  rather  than  the  passionate  fervor  of  the  few. 

Here  is  a  statement  that  every  creature  in  a  corset  will 
emphatically  and  almost  profanely  deny  ; 

What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  if  I  don't  go  to  parties?  Some  of  the  girls 
talk  about  having  so  many  resources.  1  have  not  got  any  resources.  I 
have  tried  to  go  wild  over  all  sorts  of  things.  I  have  dabbled  in  litera- 
ture and  languages  and  history  and  charity,  and  taken  painting  lessons, 
and  cooked  a  little,  and  gone  straight  through  the  list  of  avocations  open 
to  girls,  to  see  if  I  could  not  discover  a  taste  for  something.  I  can't. 
It  is  useless.  I  have  not  a  taste  of  any  kind  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  fact  that  you  are  deliberately  trying  to  improve  yourself 
casts  a  certain  negative  glamour  over  such  pursuits,  and  makes  you 
think  that  you  are  tremendously  interested  in  them  even  when  you  know 
that  you  are  not.  But  I  am  sick  of  them.  The  idea  of  comparing  them 
for  a  moment,  for  real  pleasure,  with  the  enjoyment  you  derive  from 
parties  seems  to  me  like  rank  hypocrisy.  I  have  been  indulging  long 
enough  in  the  flattering  delusion  that  I  adore  the  tranquil  delights  of 
knowledge.  I  suppose  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  I  really  believe 
that  I  hate  them.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  I  object  to  books  at  the 
right  time,  but  what  I  like  is  people.  Books  are  all  very  well,  but  when 
any  girl  tells  me  she  prefers  reading  a  book  to  talking  to  a  man  I  always 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


set  her  down  as  mendacious  or  else  a  little  simple.  It  is  a  frightful  con- 
fession to  make.  What  would  men  think  if  they  really  knew  that  the 
mass  of  girls  prefer  talking  to  them  to  anything  else  in  the  world  !  We 
all  squirm  at  the  thought  of  owning  it  to  ourselves — but  isn't  it  so? 
With  all  my  advantages,  I  sometimes  feel  that  it  was  what  is  called  tough 
luck  to  have  been  born  a  girl.  A  man  has  so  much  wider  field  for  his 
wits  to  wander  in.  He  adores  our  sex,  I  know.  He  calls  us  dear  little 
things,  and  chucks  us  under  the  chin.  He  becomes  dreadfully  unhappy 
if  we  do  not  do  what  he  v^ints  us  to.  We  are  a  superior  species  of  toy. 
He  makes  pets  of  us,  vows  to  love  and  cherish  us,  and  so  he  does.  He 
loves  us  very  much  ;  but  then,  alas  !  he  loves  all  sorts  of  things  besides 
girls.  He  does  not  love  the  other  things  perhaps  quite  so  much  as  he 
loves  us,  but  there  is  no  use  in  denying  the  gloomy  fact  that  we  are  only 
one  item  in  his  existence,  and  that  he  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  ours. 

Finally,  after  three  seasons,  the  frivolous  girl  returns  to 
New  York,  meets  Murray  Hill,  renews  the  old  intimacy,  and 
actually  marries  him.     As  she  says  : 

I  married  Murray  Hill.  I  became  the  wife  of  the  man  at  whom  I 
have  laughed  so  many  limes  in  these  pages.  Now,  do  not  imagine  for 
one  instant  that  I  desire  to  escape  from  the  consequences  that  this  con- 
fession involves.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  shall  be  called  inconsist- 
ent, and  I  glory  in  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  Let  me  anticipate  the 
world's  criticism  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  whole  tissue  of  charges  that 
will  be  heaped  upon  me.  "You  made  such  dreadful  remarks  about 
him,"  it  will  be  said.  "You  called  him  poky  and  uninteresting.  You 
refused  him.  and  proffered  him  a  stone  in  the  form  of  Platonic  friend- 
ship when  he  sought  for  the  bread  of  love.  You  treated  Mrs.  Gunn's 
warning  in  connection  with  him,  to  beware-  of  persevering  men,  with 
scornful  incredulity;  and  drew  that  sarcastic  little  picture  of  connubial 
bliss,  in  which  you  figured  as  a  stocking-darner  at  his  feet,  looking  for- 
ward to  his  smile  as  a  pet  animal  to  a  lump  of  sugar."  Yes,  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it.  I  know  it.  It  is  all  true.  Taunt  me  as  much  as  you 
please.  I  acknowledge  everything,  even  to  that  nasty  little  fling  I  made 
about  the  dear  fellow's  riding-straps.  My  sole  defense  shall  be  that  I 
changed  my  mind  (a  woman's  privilege),  and  that  I  love  him. 

Get  the  book  and  read  it.  It  will  do  you  all  a  power  of 
good — you  goslings  of  both  sexes. 


Mr.  Frederick  Crocker,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  informs  us  that  the  road  beyond  Tucson 
is  now  being  pushed  with  great  energy.  The  steep  grading 
and  heavy  work  between  Tucson  and  the  summit  of  the 
Dragoon  Pass  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  as  rapid 
progress  as  on  the  level  or  mesa  lands.  In  the  meantime 
material  has  been  gathering,  and  in  a  few  days  the  work  of 
track-laying  will  progress  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
per  day.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Road,  which 
was  visited  by  President  Crocker  in  his  recent  trip  to  Albu- 
querque, has  a  large  amount  of  material  to  the  front,  and  is 
pressing  its  enterprise  with  great  vigor  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  will  meet  the  southern  road  somewhere  near  the 
Shakspeare  Mines,  and  not  far  eastward  of  the  eastern  line 
of  Arizona.  The  objective  point  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fc"  Road  is  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  company  has  commenced  construction  at  Guaymas,  and, 
through  the  house  of  Williams,  Dimond  &:  Co.,  has  shipped 
thereto  ten  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails,  two  engines,  and 
other  material  and  equipment  for  the  road,  indicating  the 
serious  purpose  of  an  entire  transcontinental  road.  Whether 
this  road  will  build  from  Shakspeare  to  Tucson,  parallel  with 
the  southern  road,  has  not  yet  been  developed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  road  from  Guaymas  northward  will  come  to 
Tucson  or  Benson,  probably  the  former.  The  topography 
of  the  mountain  ranges  indicates  this  course.  In  any  event, 
the  southern  road  will  press  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thus  secure  for  itself  an  entire  transcontinental  line  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  There  are  great  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  this  southern  railroad,  which, 
more  than  anything  that  has  as  yet  been  accomplished,  will 
contribute  to  the  development  and  progress  of  California. 
A  "  through  line,j:  of  easy  gradients  and  unaffected  by  snows, 
ought  to  enable  its  management  to  control  the  question  of 
freights,  and,  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  defy  any  possi- 
ble competition.  Aside  from  securing  to  our  city  the  Ari- 
zona trade,  it  is  of  easy  accomplishment — by  steamers  to 
Liverpool — to  establish  an  emigrant  line  that  could  bring  its 
European  passengers  to  San  Francisco  cheaper  and  more 
comfortably  than  by  any  other  line.  Governor  Stanford  is 
on  his  way  home  from  England,  which  he  has  visited,  doubt- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  design  of  promoting 
direct  connection  in  freight  and  passenger  travel  between 
Liverpool  and  San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime,  we  wish 
our  merchants  would  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  Arizona  trade,  which  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
are  endeavoring  to  steal  from  us. 


Recent  points  in  etiquette:  Say  "good  morning"  or 
"good  evening"  to  the  hostess,  on  leaving  the  room.  "So 
long,  old  girl"  has  gone  out,  in  the  best  society.  If  there  are 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  in  the  company,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  shake  hands  all  round.  Do  not  go  to  dinner 
without  waiting  for  a  tardy  guest.  Give  him  at  least  thirty 
minutes.  You  may  have  to  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
and  crawl  around  and  feel  for  a  lost  collar-button  yourself, 
some  time.  In  society,  a  note  requires  as  prompt  an  answer 
as  a  spoken  question.  And  in  the  bank  it  requires  a  great 
deal  prompter  one.  Do  not  thank  any  one  who  waits  on 
you  at  table.  Look  wan  and  hungry,  as  though  you  wanted 
more.  To  tilt  back  in  your  chair  and  drum  idly  on  your 
head  with  your  fork  is  condemned  in  good  society,  and  only 
permissible  and  fashionable  at  the  first  table  of  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 


Thousands  of  people  are  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of 
Tanners  experiment  of  forty  days  between  meals.  If  it  is 
demonstrated  that  a  fellow  can  draw  in  oxygen  enough  to 
keep  him  chipper  and  smart  for  forty  days,  he  can  snap  his 
fingers  in  the  faces  of  hotel  clerks,  and  see  the  world  cheap. 
When  it  is  only  required  to  "wash  out  the  mouth  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water,"  and  nothing  for  other  beverages,  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  a  large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  for  years 
waited  patiently  to  find  wives  who  gave  evidence  that  they 
could  support  husbands,  rushing  wildly  into  matrimony  and 
spouting  like  gray-backed  whales.  If  a  success,  the  Tanner 
theory  will  knock  the  boarding-house  business  cold.  Then, 
all  "the  first  families"  will  have  to  run  an  artesian  well. 


"  Don't  you  want  to  be  my  wife  ? "  said  a  small  boy  to  a 
smaller  girl.  With  some  hesitation,  but  with  a  certain  firm- 
ness of  tone,  she  replied,  "Yes,  I  would."  "Then,"  con- 
tinued the  boy,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  grass  and  lifted 
up  his  foot,  "  you  may  begin  by  pulling  off  my  boots." 


MORE   ABOUT   THE   NEW   GAS    COMPANY. 


Every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  San  Francisco — 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  us  altogether 
— are  interested  in  having  our  gas-works  improved.  We 
all  know  that  our  present  works  are  behind  the  times  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  essential  and  indispensable  com- 
modity. The  old  company  is  not  up  with  the  scientific 
progress  of  the  age.  This  is  not  a  new  discovery,  nor  a  new 
complaint.  For  more  than  a  decade  of  years  this  gas  ques- 
tion has  been  literally  a  burning  one.  We  did  not  mean  to 
perpetrate  a  pun  ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  old  San  Francisco  Gas  Company  has  been  a  burn- 
ing shame  and  a  gross  imposition  upon  a  generous  and  good- 
natured  community.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  never 
complain  at  the  price  of  an  article,  if  it  is  of  good  quality, 
and  its  sale  is  administered  in  a  becoming  way.  There  are 
no  people  in  the  world  who  demand  a  better  article  of  mer- 
chandise, or  who  are  more  willing  to  pay  a  round  price  for  it 
than  we  San  Franciscans.  This  is  true  of  what  we  eat  and 
drink  and  wear.  It  is  true  in  reference  to  actors  and 
preachers,  to  lawyers  and  doctors  ;  it  is  true  of  cigars  and 
wine,  of  dry-goods  and  groceries.  We  want  the  best,  and 
we  expect  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  respect  our  community  is 
generous,  and  even  extravagant ;  and,  because  it  is  generous, 
it  has  a  right  to  be  exacting,  and  to  demand  of  merchant, 
trader,  actor,  and  professional  man,  that  for  the  best  price 
they  give  us  the  best  wares.  The  old  gas  company  has  not 
appreciated  the  character  of  the  community  in  which  it  has 
transacted  business.  It  has  undertaken  to  monopolize  this 
gas  business  by  fighting  off  and  coaxing  off  and  buying  off 
all  opposition.  It  has — as  we  are  informed  and  believe — 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  legislative  and  municipal 
lobbies  ;  it  has  been  imposed  upon  and  blackmailed,  and  has 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  illegitimate  ways, 
till  its  capital  has  been  swelled  to  a  false  total  upon  which  it 
is  now  striving  to  pay  dividends.  The  same  money  dis- 
bursed for  improved  works,  in  new  and  scientific  processes, 
in  labor-saving  and  gas-saving  economies,  would  have  placed 
it  in  a  position  where  competition  would  be  unprofitable,  and 
blackmail  impossible. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  all  sorts  of  imposi- 
tions practiced  on  the  company,  and  all  sorts  of  blunders  per- 
petrated by  it  (which  were  fully  explained  in  an  article  in  the 
Bulletiii  of  the  16th  instant),  after  a  vast  deal  of  scandal  in 
reference  to  contracts  with  the  city,  after  newspaper  contro- 
versies innumerable,  and  personal  complaints  without  end, 
we  had  finally  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  this  old 
man  of  the  sea  was  upon  our  backs  forever.  Then,  just  as 
we  were  humping  ourselves  to  beaV  this  eternal  burden  with 
what  grace  we  might,  the  new  Constitution  came,  and  pro- 
vided that  anybody  might  manufacture  gas  and  lay  mains 
through  our  streets  for  distribution.  Now  comes  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, of  New  York,  a  scientific  and  practical  promoter  of  gas- 
works— not  an  adventurer,  but  a  man  of  experience  ;  he 
grasps  the  situation,  and  determines  to  build  new  works  in 
San  Francisco.  He  observes  the  existing  anomaly,  that  one 
company  has  the  exclusive  gas  supply  throughout  a  great 
commercial  city  ;  that  it  is  providing  gas  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity, at  an  extravagant  price  ;  that — by  reason  of  this  fact, 
and  its  antecedent,  illiberal,  grasping,  and  unaccommodating 
policy — it  is  not  popular  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  do- 
ing business.  With  his  large  experience,  his  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  his  thorough  endorsement  by  Eastern 
men  of  character,  and  having  gained  the  confidence  of  local 
capitalists  in  this  city,  he  says  to  its  people  : 

"  I  will  make  a  contract  to  supply  you  with  a  better  quality 
of  gas  than  you  have  ever  had,  at  a  less  price  than  you  have 
ever  paid.  I  will  furnish  you  with  twenty-candle  gas  at  two 
dollars  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet.  I  ask  you  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  me  and  my  associates  to  do  business  with  us 
on  this  basis.  To  show  you  that  we  are  in  earnest,  upon  your 
agreeing  to  become  our  customers  for  half  the  amount  of  gas 
now  consumed  in  San  Francisco,  we  will  proceed  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars.  We  will  con- 
struct works  of  the  most  approved  and  scientific  character. 
We  will  lay  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  mains.  We  will  furnish 
you  meters  and  burners  free  of  cost.  And  you  shall  have 
made  no  outlay,  or  assumed  any  liability,  till  we  are  ready  to 
touch  the  match  to  your  burners;  and  then  only  upon  con- 
dition that  we  give  you,  and  continue  to  give  you,  twenty- 
candle  gas  for  less  than  two-thirds  the  amount  the  old  com- 
pany now  furnish  you.  It  is  less  than  the  old  company  can, 
with  its  ancient  modes  and  wasting  pipes,  afford.  We  can 
afford  to  do  it,  and  make  money,  by  reason  of  our  improved 
methods,  our  economies  in  working,  and  our  complete  sys- 
tem of  administration.  As  the  old  sugar-refining  machinery 
now  stands  unused  and  idle,  while  two  others  are  at  work ; 
as  the  old  brick  fortress  at  Fort  Point  is  unused  and  use- 
less, in  the  presence  of  the  improved  machinery  of  modern 
warfare  ;  so  can  we  double-discount  and  undersell  Mr.  Peter 
Donahue's  venerable  and  time-honored  retorts,  in  which  he 
boils  and  bakes  imported  coal  into  tar,  ammonia,  and  gas." 

From  the  scientific  bureau  connected  with  the  new  enter- 
prise, we  have  been  furnished  the  following  data: 

First — Saving  the  Fuel. — One  ton  of  coal  produces 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  1,440  pounds  of  coke.  The 
present  practice  requires  S67  pounds  of  coke  to  carbonize 
each  ton  of  coal,  or  60  per  cent.  By  the  use  of  improved 
furnaces,  320  pounds  or  22  per  cent,  will  do  the  same  work, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  of  547  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized,  as  above,  having  a  money  value  of  $2.31  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

Second — Volume  of  Gas  Produced. — The  volume  of  gas 
produced  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  is  shown  as  follows  : 
Under  the  old  system,  a  good  gas-coal  yielded  10,000  feet  of 
gas,  whije  the  same  coal  under  the  new  system  is  made  to 
yield  15,000  feet. 

Third — Vohime  per  Day, — The  volume  of  gas  produced 
per  day  per  retort  is,  according  to  the  present  system,  6,064 
feet ;  by  the  new  system  it  will  be  12,095  ^eet — tnus  requir- 
ing only  half  as  many  retorts. 

Fourth — Labor. — The  labor  account  will  be  reduced  by 
two  causes — a  less  amount  of  materials  will  be  handled,  and 
improved  mechanical  appliances  will  take  the  place  of  man- 
ual labor.  This  will  amount  to  a  joint  saving  of  at  least  one- 
half  the  present  expenditure  on  this  account  alone. 

Fifth — Purification. — Under  the  present   system,  20,000 


cubic  feet  of  gas  are  purified  per  barrel  of  lime  ;  while  one 
barrel  of  lime,  under  the  new  system,  will  purify  100,000 
cubic  feet. 

Sixth — Loss  by  Street  Leakage. — The  present  street  loss  is 
variously  estimated  at  16  to  21  per  cent.  In  three  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  country  the  loss  is  only  5  per  cent,  thus 
saving,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  one-ninth  of  the  total  cost  of 
gas  production. 

Seventh — The  Interest  on  Capital. — The  amount  required 
for  interest  on  capital  will  be  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
required  by  the  old  gas  company. 

But  we,  who  are  to  become  the  consumers  of  this  new  gas, 
need  give  ourselves  no  anxiety  about  this  experiment,  be- 
cause it  costs  us  nothing  until  it  is  completed.  We  assume 
no  liability,  contingent  or  possible,  until  the  company  is  pre- 
pared to  perform  its  contract  by  first  furnishing  the  twenty- 
candle  gas  provided  for  in  the  agreements  of  consumption. 
That  this  company  proposes  to  make  any  exactions  of  the 
old  company,  we  have  no  right  to  assume ;  and  the  character 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  connected  with  it  forbids 
us  to  entertain  the  thought.  Their  honor  stands  pledged  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations,  and  their  expenditures, 
when  made,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  carry 
out  their  purpose.  No  possible  sale,  consolidation,  or  com- 
promise can  increase  the  price  of  gas.  This  enterprise 
commends  itself  to  us  the  more  because  it  has  been  heralded 
by  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  has  been  put  forth  as  a  legiti- 
timate  business  enterprise  by  men  of  character,  wealth,  and 
reputation  in  the  community.  These  men  we  know,  and  in 
them  we  have  all  confidence.  We  wish  the  new  enterprise 
success,  and  advise  every  consumer  of  gas  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment as  prepared. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  new  charter  made  by  the  fifteen  freeholders.  It 
seems  as  though  all  the  politicians  in  the  city,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  had  united  for  its  defeat.  All  the  office- 
holders, and  everybody  that  has  his  or  her  arms  in  the  city 
treasury,  are  of  one  opinion,  viz.,  that,  as  they  are  having  a 
very  good  time  of  it  under  the  present  law,  they  had  better 
let  well  enough  alone.  Property-holders,  and  business  men 
who  are  tax-payers,  are  almost  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
charter.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain,  nothing  to  tax  and  everything  to  steal,  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  a  law  that  limits  taxation  and  guards  every 
avenue  to  the  treasury.  The  course  of  the  Bulletin  surprises 
us,  as  the  new  charter  contains  every  provision  and  every 
guard  for  which  it  has  contended  for  years,  and  it  has  been 
made  by  its  own  friends — Bartlett,  Hallidie,  Britton,  and  oth- 
ers. Its  authors  are  non-partisan.  The  fifteen  contained  the 
names  of  the  best  lawyers  and  best  business  men  of  the  city. 
The  Bulletin  opposed  the  McClure  Charter — if  we  recollect 
aright — because  it  was  provided  that  a  charter  should  be 
drawn  as  this  one  has  been.  When  this  charter  is  defeated 
we  are  all  at  sea  again,  between  the  new  Constitution  and 
the  old  Hawes  Bill — a  hundred  times  amended.  We  hope 
this  is  not  a  newspaper  quarrel,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
squabble  over  an  advertisement. 


We  beg  of  the  County  Committee  that  it  may  act  wisely, 
impartially,  and  honestly  in  sending  delegates  from  the  City 
and  County  of  Sar;  Francisco  to  the  State  Convention  to 
choose  electors.  If  the  delegates  are  to  be  designated  from 
the  ward  clubs,  we  beg  that  independent,  unpledged,  and 
representative  Republicans  may  be  chosen,  and  that  only 
such  may  be  confirmed  by  the  County  Committee.  The 
choice  of  a  State  Central  Committee  will  not  pass  unchal- 
lenged unless  it  is  fairly  made.  The  old  rotation  business, 
manipulated  by  those  ward  politicians  of  San  Francisco 
who  are  in  office,  or  want  office,  will  not  longer  be  endured. 
The  Republican  party  and  all  its  members  have  rights.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  a  quarrel  is  by  not  seeking  one.  The  en- 
deavor to  suppress  brains,  intimidate  the  courageous,  and 
ignore  influential  and  independent  Republicans,  is  altogether 
impolitic.  It  will  not  win.  To  the  ward  club  official  who 
desires  to  serve  himself,  and  to  the  County  Committee-man 
who  desires  to  do  things  in  the  future,  there  is  now,  in  this 
Presidential  election,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  reconcile 
old  feuds,  get  rid  of  old  prejudices,  explain  old  misunder- 
standings, and  start  afresh. 


"Are  you  prepared  for  death?"  the  clergyman  asked,  with 
a  tremor  of  emotion  in  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  sick  woman's 
hand  in  his  own.  A  shade  of  patient  thought  crossed  the 
invalid's  face,  and  by  and  by  she  said  she  didn't  hardly  be- 
lieve she  was  ;  there  was  the  bed-room  carpet  to  be  taken  up 
yet,  and  the  paint  up-stairs  had  hardly  been  touched,  and 
she  did  want  to  put  up  new  curtains  in  the  dining-room  ; 
but  she  thought  if  she  didn't  die  until  next  Monday  she  would 
be  about  as  near  ready  as  a  woman  with  a  big  family  and  no 
girl  ever  expected  to  be.     P.  S. — That  woman  got  well. 


John  Halvey  and  Mrs.  Anthony,  of  Albion,  Mississippi, 
made  up  their  minds  to  elope.  Each  had  a  lawful  consort 
and  four  children.  They  decided  to  take  two  of  the  young 
ones  along,  and  drew  lots,  the  woman  winning,  as  to  which 
should  make  the  choice.    She  took  two  of  her  own,  of  course. 


A  darkey  who  was  stooping  to  wash  his  hands  in  a  creek, 
didn't  notice  the  peculiar  action  of  a  goat  just  behind  him. 
So,  when  he  scrambled  out  of  the  water  and  was  asked  how 
it  happened,  he  answered  :  "  I  dunno  'zactly ;  but  'peared  as 
if  de  shore  kinder  h'isted  and  frowed  me." 


Some  time  ago  L.  G.  Bernard,  of  Cincinnati,  sued  the 
Gazette  of  that  city  for  libel,  laying  the  damages  to  his  char- 
acter at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  other  day  the  case  was 
tried,  and  the  jury  awarded  him  ten  dollars.  Most  anybody 
is  liable  to  over-estimate  himself  a  little. 


A  man  out  West  made  faces  at  the  buckwheat  cakes  pro- 
vided by  his  thrifty  wife.  On  inquiring,  it  was  learned  that 
the  groceryman  had  sent  plaster  of  Paris  instead  of  buck- 
wheat flour.  The  man  has  an  excellent  mould  of  his  stomach 
for  a  keepsake. 

A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then,  will  driliVe  from  the 
wisest  pen. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LENA    DAWSON. 


The  day  was  bitterly  cold  in  Virginia  City,  as  winter  days 
most  generally  are  in  that  Alpine  town,  and  though  the  sun 
was  bright,  its  rays  were  as  cheerless  and  chill  almost  as 
moonbeams.  Wild  gusts  whistled  through  the  streets, 
breathing  icicles  and  frost  in  their  furious  course,  and  driv- 
ing every  living  thing  away  to  seek  shelter  from  its  biting, 
penetrating  breath.  And  yet  not  every  one  was  housed  and 
sheltered  from  the  pitiless  gale,  for  he  who  had  work  to  do 
or  business  to  transact  was  summoned  by  inexorable  duty  to 
come  forth  to  his  post,  or  else,  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
came,  abide  by  the  consequences;  but,  with  such  exceptions 
as  these,  the  male  population  generally  sought  the  warm 
and  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  drinking  saloons,  where,  with 
"  hot  Scotch  "  and  a  glowing  furnace,  they  managed  to  keep 
themselves  from  freezing.  Of  these  luckless  exceptions, 
Abe  Denning,  the  baker,  was  one.  In  sunshine  or  storm, 
hail,  rain,  or  snow,  people  must  eat ;  eat,  in  fact,  all  the 
more  voraciously  because  it  does  hail  or  snow,  as  if  to  perpe- 
trate an  unseasonable  joke  upon  the  baker,  who,  especially 
in  appetizing  weather,  must  see  to  it  that  his  customers' 
larders  be  properly  stored  with  the  rarest  and  best  produc- 
tions of  his  oven. 

Even  such  cold  weather  as  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  Denning 
from  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  customers  with  the  assi- 
duity and  attention  characteristic  of  his  class.  While  disap- 
pearing into  a  customers  house  with  an  armful  of  bread,  a 
girl  of  some  fifteen  years  of  age  emerged  from  a  miner's 
cabin  close  by,  and,  first  casting  wild  and  hurried  glances 
around  her,  rushed  to  the  baker's  cart,  and  had  just  abstracted 
therefrom  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  was  carrying  them  off, 
when  the  baker  returned,  and  caught  her  in  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  an  officer  was  passing  just  at  the  time,  and 
the  baker,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  giving  the 
case  that  consideration  which  he  otherwise  might,  gave  her 
in  custody  on  a  charge  of  theft.  The  girl,  without  any 
attempt  at  expostulation  or  explanation,  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears — a  sufficient  evidence,  perhaps,  that  she  was  but  a 
novice,  after  all,  in  the  art  of  stealing. 

"Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  take  me  in  this  way.  Let 
me  wrap  a  shawl  around  my  head,  or  the  people  will  know 
me." 

The  officer,  consenting,  accompanied  her  into  the  cabin, 
while  the  baker  drove  away,  telling  the  policeman  he  would 
be  in  court  next  clay  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  police 
judge. 

The  officer,  on  entering,  found  no  one  in  the  cabin  but 
three  children — the  youngest  about  three  years  old,  and  the 
eldest  six.  The  hut  was  cold  and  cheerless ;  there  was  no 
fire.  The  two  elder  children,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  the 
officer,  exhibited  discolored  eyes  and  faces,  which  bore  "evi- 
dence of  suffering  and  recent  tears;  while  little  Willie,  the 
youngest,  was  crying  and  inappeasable,  moping  aimlessly 
around  the  cabin,  looking  into  the  empty  clo'set,  and  putting 
his  little  hands  mechanically  into  the*- empty  dishes  on  the 
table. 

"  What  made  you  steal  the  bread,  my  girl?"  asked  the  offi- 
cer. At  mention  of  the  word  "bread,"  little  Willie  looked 
tearfully  and  piteously  in  the  man's  face.  The  girl  hugged 
the  little  fellow  frantically  in  her  arms,  covering  him  with 
tears  and  kisses. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  little  brother  ! "  she  cried,  bitterly.  "  What 
will  become  of  you  now?  This  man  is  going  to  take  your 
Lena  away  with  him  !" 

Here  the  child  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck,  as  if  to 
detain  her  by  force;  while  the  other  two  children  screamed 
fit  to  break  their  hearts. 

The  officer,  suspecting  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  began  to 
cough  convulsively;  but,  instead  of  applying  his  hand  to  his 
chest  or  throat,  as  people  usually  do  on  such  occasions,  he 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

"  Is  there  no  coal,  or  nothing  at  all  to  eat  in  the  house  ?" 
said  he,  in  a  gurgling  sort  of  voice. 

"No  coal,  no  bread,  nothing  to  eat !"  replied  the  girl, wring- 
ing her  hands ;  "and  poor  Willie  and  the  rest  of  us  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning." 

Here  the  officer  had  another  hard  fit  of  coughing,  and  went 
away,  saying  that  he  would  be  back  again  in  a  short 
time. 

"Is  the  man  gone  for  bread?"  asked  the  oldest  of  the 
children. 

"  Hush,  Mollie  dear  ! "  said  Lena.  "  I  don't  know  what  he 
is  gone  for.  He's  not  a  bad  man,  anyhow,  for  he  hasn't  ar- 
rested me,  as  I  thought  he  would." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  officer  returned,  with  his  arms 
full  of  bread  and  groceries,  not  forgetting  some  cakes  and 
condiments  for  the  smallest  children  ;  while  another  man  at 
his  heels  carried  a  big  sack  of  coal  on  his  back. 

At  sight  of  the  bread  the  children  screamed  with  delight, 
while  the  officer  now  laughed,  now  coughed,  and  frequently 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  to  wipe  off  the  perspira- 
tion, as  it  were. 

While  Lena  cut  up  large  slices  of  bread,  and  helped  the 
children  and  herself,  the  two  men  set  to  work  and  made  a 
large  fire  in  the  stove,  the  glow  of  which  soon  diffused  warmth 
and  comfort  through  the  cabin.  Then  they  cooked  the  meat, 
and  made  tea,  and  spread  a  steaming  meal  on  the  table  for 
the  four  orphans,  while  they  carved  and  attended  to  their 
wants  until  they  were  fully  satisfied. 

Happy,  happy  childhood,  whose  prerogatives  are  innocence, 
mirth,  and  joy !  The  children,  after  their  dinner,  didn't  look 
like  the  same  children  at  all.  Their  faces  were  bright  and 
joyous,  happy  and  handsome;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  playing  and  laughing  and  romping,  as  happy  as  if  they 
had  never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

1  "And  now,"  said  the  officer,  delighted  at  seeing  the  chil- 
dren so  happy,  "sit  down,  Lena,  and  answer  me  a  few  ques- 
tions.    Have  you  no  father  or  mother?" 

"We  have  no  mother,"  was  Lena's  reply.    "She  died  about 
a  year  ago,  and  father  went  away  to  Eureka,  to  work,  about 
eight  months  ago,  and  we  hain't  seen  him  ever  since." 
"  What  is  your  father's  name  ?  " 
"  Dawson — Jim  Dawson." 
"And  he  has  sent  you  no  money— nothing?" 
"Nothing.     Never  heard  of  him  since  he  went  away.    But 
when   he  was  going  he  left  us  a  bag  of  flour,  and  lots  of 
■"■lies  and   things — as  much  as  would    last  us    for  six 


months  ;  and  he'd  be  sure  and  be  back  before  the  provisions 
were  all  out." 

"  And  you  got  no  letter  from  him  at  all  ?  " 

"Not  one,"  replied  Lena,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Poor  Dawson  had  written  to  his  children,  however,  but, 
postal  communication  being  at  that  time  very  irregular  and 
uncertain  in  the  Silver  State,  the  children  did  not  receive  his 
letters. 

"  Well,  I  must  go  now,"  said  the  officer,  after  a  pause,  "  but 
I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow,  and  you'll  have  to  accompany 
me  to  the  police  office,  for  I  must  do  my  duty,  you  know. 
Good-bye."  And  Lena  Dawson  was  left  alone  with  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  felt  sad  and  lonesome  after  the 
departure  of  her  kind  benefactor;  but  the  buoyancy  of  child- 
hood soon  gained^the  ascendancy,  and  before  bed-time  the 
orphans  were  as  happy  as  any  group  of  little  children  in  Vir- 
ginia City. 

Meantime,  the  report  about  the  stealing  of  the  bread  and 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  children  got  abroad.  Jim  Daw- 
son, a  miner  himself,  was  well  known  and  popular  among 
the  miners,  and  the  case  created  such  sympathy,  and  elicited 
so  many  reminiscences  and  commentaries,  that  quite  a  crowd 
was  attracted  next  day  to  the  police  court.  Judge  Moses 
presided.  The  judge  bore  the  name  of  being  upright  and 
honest,  kind  and  benevolent,  and  if  fault  he  had  at  all,  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  somewhat  uncompromising  rigor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  It  was  hard  to  say  how  the  case 
would  go.  After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business, 
the  case  was  called.  The  baker  swore  to  the  stealing  of  the 
bread,  and  identified  the  defendant  as  the  thief.  The  officer 
testified  to  the  famishing  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
children,  but  said  not  a  syllable  about  what  he  had  done  to 
relieve  them.  Poor  Lena  stood  trembling  before  the  judge. 
Therepon  a  miner  rustled  through  the  crowd  and  stood  be- 
fore the  bench,  eyeing  the  judge  with  a  deprecating  look.  "I 
declare  to  the  Almighty,  jedge,"  said  he,  "  I  never  knowed 

the  state  of  Jim  Dawson's  children,  and  if  I  did "  he 

dropped  a  twenty  into  Lena's  trembling  hand. 

"You  jest  knowed  as  much  about  it  as  other  folks,"  ex- 
claimed another  miner,  excitedly,  walking  up  and  putting  an- 
other twenty  into  the  girl's  hand  with  an  indignant  air  that 
flung  back  any  latent  suspicion  that  he  knew  anything  of  the 
children's  distress  any  more  than  anybody  else. 

Here  Long  Alec,  a  miner — so  called  on  account  of  his 
height  and  size — slid  timidly  and  bashfully  up  to  Lena's  side. 
"  Leeny,"  he  said,  in  a  half-whisper,  "hold  yer  pinafore," 
and  he  slipped  two  twenties  into  her  apron,  and  then  slid 
back  behind  the  crowd,  into  a  corner,  and,  holding  his  hat  to 
his  face,  glanced  timidly  around,  to  see  that  he  was  com- 
pletely out  of  sight. 

Then  came  Wabbling  Joe,  who  was  far  more  bashful  than 
even  Long  Alec,  but  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  laughed  and 
talked  loud  to  make  believe  that  he  was  not  bashful  at  all. 

"Jedge,"  said  Wabbling  Joe,  laughing  and  nodding  famil- 
iarly at  the  court,  to  disarm  that  functionary  of  possible 
rigor  in  the  trial  of  the  case  in  hand — "Jedge,  let  the  girl 
slide.  She  ain't  done  nothing  but  what  you  or  I  would  do  if 
we  was  hungry  ! "  And  poor  Lena  was  once  more  the  recip- 
ient of  another  present. 

The  court  held  down  his  head  and  smiled  gravely  at  Wab- 
bling Joe's  defense  of  the  accused  ;  but  immediately  recov- 
ering his  gravity,  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  liberality  and  generous 
sympathy  for  the  young  offender,  and  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  ingenious  defense  made  by  my  friend,  Wab- 
bling Joe  'V-here  a  good-natured  laugh  escaped  the  whole 
crowd,  as  if  to  put  the  judge  in  good  humor — "but,"  contin- 
ued his  honor,  whatever  might  be  the  sympathy  of  the  court 
for  the  sad  condition  of  the  accused,  there  is  a  public  duty 
to  be  performed,  and  the  case  must  therefore  proceed. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  girl?"  asked  the  court. 

"They  call  me  Lena  Dawson,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Call  you  Lena  Dawson  !  And  I  suppose  Lena  Dawson 
is  your  name,  is  it  not?"  observed  the  judge. 

"  No,  sir,  it  ain't,"  returned  the  girl.  "  My  father  died 
when  I  was  only  three  years  old,  and  my  mother  got  married 
to  Mr.  Dawson  some  time  afterward.  My  proper  name  is 
Madeline  Wmters,  but  they  call  me  Lena,  for  short." 

"  Madeline  Winters  !  Where  were  you  born  ? ;;  asked  the 
iudge. 

"  In  Kansas  City,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"In  Kansas  City!"  echoed  the  court,  in  a  voice  of  still 
deeper  gravity  than  before.  "And  what  was  your  mothers 
maiden  name,  do  you  know?" 

"  Madeline  Moses,  sir,"  responded  Lena. 

"  Madeline  Moses  !  My  God  ! — my  God  !  She  was  my 
sister  ! " 

And  Judge  Moses,  overcome  with  emotion,  bowed  his 
head  on  the  desk,  while  a  torrent  of  tears  flowed  down  his 
face. 

Just  as  the  crowd,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  delicacy, 
were  emerging  from  the  police  court,  to  let  uncle  and  niece 
indulge  the  sacred  joy  of  mutual  recognition,  Jim  Dawson 
appeared  at  the  door,  having  just  returned  from  his  prospect- 
ing tour  in  Eureka,  and,  with  an  innate  sense  of  propriety 
that  did  honor  to  his  acquaintances,  who  were  all  rejoiced 
to  see  him,  was  quietly  permitted  to  join  his  relatives  inside. 

San  Franxisco,  July,  1S80.  John  Manning. 


A  woman  doesn't  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  sort  of 
hat  she  will  wear  before  she  goes  after  it.  She  knows  what 
she  wants,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  delirious  pleasure  in  try- 
ing on  all  the  hats  in  the  shop.  And  she  does  it  so  neatly, 
and  comments  so  naturally  on  the  imperfections  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  wear,  that  one  would  think  she  was  really 
trying  to  be  suited  with  each  effort.  Such  observations  as 
the  following  are  but  samples  of  the  many:  "Oh,  I  never 
could  wear  that  !"  "There,  do  you  think  that's  becoming?" 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  frizzes  I  could  wear  a  hat  set  back."  "It 
turns  up  too  much  at  the  side."  "  He  don't  like  a  hat  over  my 
face."  "  My  face  is  too  broad  for  me  to  wear  a  hat  off  my 
face."  Unless  the  woman  is  at  her  own  milliner's  the  follow- 
ing remark  invariably  winds  up  all  the  others  :  "  If  I  can  not 
find  anything  to  suit  me  better  I  will  come  back."  She 
always  finds  it. 

The  game  of  "  Copenhagen  "  is  being  revived  in  Western 
Vermont.     They  call  them  Kiss-met  parties. 
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Missing'. 


Not  among  the  suffering  wounded ; 

Not  among  the  peaceful  dead  ; 
Not  among  the  prisoners — "Missing!" 

That  was  all  the  message  said. 

Yet  his  mother  reads  it  fever 

Until,  through  her  painful  tears. 

Fades  the  dear  name  she  has  called  him 
For  these  two-and-twenty  years. 

Round  her,  all  is  peace  and  plenty ; 

Bright  and  clear  the  yellou'  floor  ; 
While  the  morning-glories  cluster 

All  around  the  kitchen  door. 

Soberly  the  sleek  old  house-cat 
Drowses  in  her  patch  of  sun  ; 

Neatly  shines  the  oaken  dresser  ; 
All  the  morning's  work  is  done. 

Through  the  window  comes  the  fragrance 

Of  a  sunny  harvest  morn, 
Fragment  songs  from  distant  reapers, 

And  the  rustling  of   the  corn  ; 

And  the  rich  breath  of  the  garden, 
Where  the  golden  melons  lie ; 

Where  the  blushing  plums  are  turning 
All  their  red  cheeks  to  the  sky. 

Sitting  there  within  the  sunshine — 

Leaning  in  her  easy  chair ; 
With  soft  lines  upon  her  forehead, 

And  the  silver  in  her  hair — 

Blind  to  sunshine,  dead  to  fragrance. 
On  that  royal  harvest  morn  ; 

Thinking,  while  her  heart  is  weeping. 
Of  her  noble-browed  first-born. 

How  he  left  her  in  the  spring-time, 
With  his  young  heart  full  of  flame, 

With  his  clear  and  ringing  footstep, 
With  his  lithe  and  supple  frame. 

How  with  tears  his  eyes  were  brimming, 
As  he  kissed  a  last  "  Good-bye" — 

Yet  she  heard  him  whistling  gaily 
As  he  went  across  the  rye. 

Missing?  Why  should  he  be  missing  ? 

He  would  fight  until  he  fell ; 
And,  if  wounded,  killed,  or  captive. 

Some  one  there  would  be  to  telL 

Missing  !    Still  a  hope  to  cheer  her  ; 

Safe,  triumphant,  he  may  come, 
With  the  victor  army  shouting. 

With  the  clamor  of  the  drum. 

So,  through  all  the  days  of  autumn, 
In  the  eve  and  in  the  morn. 

She  will  hear  his  quickening  footsteps 
In  the  rustling  of  the  corn. 

Or  at  last  she'll  hush  the  household, 

While  her  heart  goes  leaping  high. 
Thinking  that  she  hears  him  whistling 

In  the  pathway  through  the  rye. 
*  *  *  * 

Far  away  through  all  the  autumn. 

In  a  lonely,  lonely  glade — 
In  the  dreary  desolation 

That  the  battle-storm  has  made — 

With  the  rust  upon  his  musket — 
In  the  eve  and  in  the  morn — 

In  the  rank  gloom  of  the  fern-leaves, 
Lies  her  noble-browed  first-born. 


Orgia — a    Song    of    Ruin. 

Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free — 
Sit  down,  good  fellow,  and  drink  with  me. 

***** 
With  a  careless  heart  and  a  merry  eye 
He  will  laugh  at  the  world  as  the  world  goes  by; 
He  laughs  at  power  and  wealth  and  fame; 
He  laughs  at  virtue,  he  laughs  at  shame ; 
He  laughs  at  hope  and  he  laughs  at  fear ; 
And  at  memory's  dead  leaves,  crisp  and  sere  ; 
He  laughs  at  the  future,  cold  and  dim — 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  dear  to  him. 
Oh  !  that  is  the  comrade  fit  for  me  ! 
He  cares  for  nothing — his  soul  is  free — 
Free  as  the  soul  of  the  fragrant  wine. 
Sit  down,  good  fellow,  my  heart  is  thine  ; 
For  I  heed  not  custom,  creed,  nor  law — 
I  care  for  nothing  that  ever  I  saw. 

In  every  city  my  cups  I  quaff. 
And  over  my  liquor  I  riot  and  laugh  ; 
I  laugh  like  the  cruel  and  turbulent  wave  ; 
I  laugh  at  the  church  and  I  laugh  at  the  grave  ; 
I  laugh  at  joy,  and  well  I  know- 
That  I  merrily,  merrily  laugh  at  woe ; 
I  terribly  laugh  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer 
When  I  think  that  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 
For  I  know  that  Death  is  a  guest  divine 
Who  will  drink  my  blood  as  I  drink  this  wine. 
And  he  cares  for  nothing — a  king  is  he  ! 
Come  on,  old  fellow,  and  drink  with  me  1 

With  you  I  will  drink  to  the  solemn  Past, 
Though  the  cup  that  I  drain  should  be  my  last. 
I  will  drink  to  the  phantoms  of  love  and  truth. 
To  ruined  manhood  and  wasted  youth. 
I  will  drink  to  the  woman  that  wrought  my  woe, 
In  the  diamond  morning  of  Long  Ago. 
To  a  heavenly  face  in  sweet  repose, 
To  the  lily's  snow  and  the  blood  of  the  rose. 
To  the  splendor,  caught  from  orient  skies. 
That  thrilled  in  the  orbs  of  her  hazel  eyes. 
Her  large  eyes,  wild  with  the  fire  of  the  south, 
And  the  dewy  wine  of  her  warm  red  mouth. 

***** 
I  will  drink  to  the  thought  of  a  better  time, 
To  innocence  gone  like  a  death-bell  chime. 
I  will  drink  to  the  shadow  of  coming  doom, 
To  the  phantoms  that  wait  in  my  lonely  tomb. 
1  will  drink  to  my  soul  in  its  terrible  mood, 
Dimly  and  solemnly  understood  ; 
And,  last  of  all,  to  the  Monarch  of  Sin 
Who  has  conquered  that  fortress  and  reigns  within. 

***** 
My  sight  is  fading — it  dies  away. 
I  can  not  tell — is  it  night  or  day  ? 
My  heart  is  burnt  and  blackened  with  pain, 
And  a  horrible' darkness  crushes  my  brain. 
I  cannot  see  you — the  end  is  nigh. 
But  we'll  laugh  together  before  I  die. 
Through  awful  chasms  I  plunge  and  fall ! 
Your  hand,  good  fellow — I  die— that's  all. 

—  William    Winter, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FEMININE    INTIMACIES. 


The  Full  and  Free  Confession  of  a  Sensitive  Soul. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  have  numerous  friends  whom  one 
really  likes  very  much,  and  in  whose  society  one  certainly 
takes  both  pleasure  and  profit.  But  these  same  agreeable, 
and,  indeed,  necessary  friendships,  are  far  more  apt  to  last  if 
they  stop  short  of  intimacy.  Aside  from  ever)'  other  consid- 
eration, an  intimate  friendship  is  a  most  decidedly  inconve- 
nient thing.  When  once  entered  into,  there  can  be  no  limit 
set  to  it,  and  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  demands  made 
upon  your  time,  your  confidence,  and  your  amiability,  but  by 
a  sudden  wrench  and  falling-out.  And  the  feeling  which 
one  experiences  when  one's  secrets  have  been  cajoled  out  of 
them  is  such  a  decidedly  mean  one.  We  have  perhaps  done 
ourselves  an  irretrievable  injury,  or  made  ourselves  everlast- 
ingly ridiculous,  by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  moment 
when  we  happened  to  be  in  a  foolishly  confidential  mood. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  intense  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  congratulate  one's  self  that  no  one  really  knows  us 
thoroughly  ;  that  beneath  an  apparent  frankness  is  a  mine 
of  reserve  that  no  one  can  penetrate,  and  certain  traits  of 
character  which  escape  the  most  inquisitive.  It  is  also  far 
easier  to  bear  a  secret  trouble  when  one  is  able  to  console 
one's  self  with  the  assurance  that  at  least  no  one  in  the  world 
even  suspects  it.  If  we  yield  in  a  moment  of  depression,  and 
confide  it  to  any  one,  a  sense  of  degradation  and  regret  is 
sure  to  follow.  It  is  horrible  to  be  pitied  ;  it  is  more  endur- 
able to  be  hated. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  numerous  "fashionable 
intimacies"  which  we  see  constantly  around  us.  Two  ladies 
meet,  take  a  desperate  fancy  to  each  other — "fall  in  love," 
as  they  express  it — call  each  other  by  their  pet  names  im- 
mediately, "  drop  in  "  upon  one  another  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  can  not  buy  a  new  pair  of  gloves  without  con- 
sulting each  other,  and  experience  the  keenest  delight  in 
rushing  to  communicate  a  new  piece  of  scandal  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  any  one  else  has  a  chance. 
Shortly  after,  each  meets  some  one  else,  and  the  performance 
is  repeated,  until  in  the  course  of  time  one  lady  will  have  no 
less  than  a  dozen  intimate  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  in 
all  probability,  she  is  not  on  more  than  bowing  terms  with 
any  one  of  them.  After  the  first  few  months  intimate  friends 
feel  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  take  pains  to  please  each 
other,  or  disguise  certain  little  tricks  of  character  which  did 
not  come  to  light  at  first — and  character  revealed  in  all  its 
nakedness  is  seldom  fascinating.  A  little  mystery  is  always 
interesting,  and  indeed  necessary-  Inasmuch  as  familiarity 
breedeth  contempt,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  re- 
spect for  persons  who  have  been  fools  enough  to  let  you  see 
through  them  in  every  direction,  we  feel  that  we  can  take 
liberties  with  our  intimate  friends,  and  set  them  aside  for 
some  one  whom  we  do  not  know  so  well,  and  must  therefore 
treat  with  more  respect.  "  Oh,  she'll  not  mind  ;  I  know  her 
so  well ;  and  the.  other  will  be  offended  if  I  do  not  pay  her 
such  and  such  an  attention."  By  degrees,  dear  friend  No.  I 
gets  huffy  and  insulted,  and  that  is  the  last  of  her.  It  is  best 
to  keep  up  a  certain  reserve,  a  reserve  which  shall  allow  no 
liberties  of  the  kind,  and  then  there  will  be  no  lack  of  re- 
spect, no  eternal,  endless  quarrels.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if 
you  are  indifferent  to  people,  you  are  not  going  to  take  the 
trouble  to  quarrel  with  them.  Besides,  the  amount  of  gush- 
ing affection  bestowed  upon  each  successive  intimate  friend 
is  a  waste  of  vitality — a  vitality  which  might  be  far  better 
employed  if  turned  to  better  things.  Then  again,  one's  inti- 
mate friends  get  too  exacting.  If  they  imagine  that  you 
have  concealed  the  most  unimportant  trifle,  they  get  angry, 
twist  it,  and  make  a  mountain  out  of  what  was  originally  a 
small  mole-hill.  Moreover,  if  they  are  jealous,  they  have  a 
thousand  disagreeable  ways  of  showing  it;  while,  if  they  are 
not  one  of  the  "privileged  friends  of  your  soul,"  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  nurse  it  in  private,  and  then 
afford  you  amusement  by  making  themselves  more  or  less 
ridiculous.  And  they  are  so  fond,  so  very  fond,  these  inti- 
mate friends,  of  repeating  any  little  disagreeable  remark 
which  some  one  else  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make,  and  which 
we  are  always  so  delighted  to  hear.  "  I  tell  you  this,  dear- 
est, you  know,  for  your  own  good,  so  that  you  will  know  how 
to  treat  such  people."  They  repeat  compliments  also,  per- 
haps; but,  knowing  well  your  weakness,  they  allow  but  a 
short  time  to  elapse  before  antidoting  them  with  some  lit- 
tle, carelessly  dropped,  disparaging  remark  of  their  own. 
Bulwer  says  :  "  There  is  no  man  so  friendless  but  what  he 
can  find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell  him  disagreeable 
truths."  And  surely  no  man  ever  better  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Bulwer  also  observes  :  "  In  life  it  is  difficult 
to  say  who  do  you  the  most  harm,  enemies  with  the  worst 
intentions,  or  friends  with  the  best."  If  he  had  studied 
women  more  attentively,  he  would  never  have  asked  the 
Question.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  are  any  "best 
intentions "  in  some  such  case  as  this  :  Your  dear  friend 
comes  to  you,  and  says  :  "  I  know,  dearest,  that  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you,  but  Mrs.  So-and-so  [giving  the  name,  of  course 
— there  would  be  no  fun  else]  says  that  she  saw  you  coming 
down  stairs  at  Mrs.  B 's  party  with  a  certain  roue  grass- 
widower's  arm  around  your  waist  ;  and  Mrs.  C says  that 

you  dye  your  hair,  and  leave  so  much  of  your  anatomy  un- 
veiled that  many  gentlemen  are  ashamed  at  a  party  to  ask 
you  to  dance.  But  you  must  not  say  a  word  about  this.  I 
positively  forbid  it."  As  for  the  enemies,  people  (that  is, 
those  who  are  not  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  scandal  that  they 
eagerly  swallow  everything  they  hear,  without  even  desiring 
any  proof)  will  make  allowances  for  the  spiteful  stories  of 
those  who  are  known  to  hate  us,  but  we  are  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  our  friends.  The  delicate  insinuations  thrown 
out  under  the  guise  of  compliments,  by  those  who  pretend 
to  be  devoted  to  us,  do  more  harm  in  one  day  than  the 
malice  of  the  most  bitter  enemy  can  do  in  a  year.  For  in- 
stance, we  hear  a  so-called  friend  making  some  such  remark 
as  this  about  another:  "  Oh,  yes,  I'm  awfully  fond  of  her,  you 
know ;  she  is  really  my  intimate  friend  ;  but  then  I  can  not 
approve  of  everything  she  does  ; "  or  "  Ye-s-s — she  is 
pretty  ;  that  is,  for  people  who  admire  that. style  ;"  or  "Of 
course  I  think  she  is  perfection,  because  I  am  so  fond  of  her, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  my  opinion  is  of  no 
value."  When  one  has  a  dozen  or  so  intimate  friends,  one 
gets  into  a  bad  habit  of  repeating,  first  to  one  and  then  to 


the  other,  sundry  little  grievances  which  one  has  undergone 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  batch.  The  person  in  confidence 
is  flattered — so  flattered,  in  fact,  that  she  is  not  long  in  let- 
ting her  rival  know  of  the  secret  confided  to  her,  and  then 
there  is  a  general  row  all  around.  Vanity  is,  indeed,  the  all- 
powerful  cause  which  takes  from  women  the  ability  to  keep 
a  secret.  They  fully  intend  to  do  so  when  it  is  first  confided 
to  them  ;  they  have  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  as  long 
as  they  are  with  the  party  concerned — and  perhaps  for  a 
short  time  thereafter.  They  will  not,  in  fact,  go  deliberately 
to  work  to  betray  their  friend,  but  when  they  hear  others 
speculating  upon  the  possibility  of  this  same  secret,  when 
they  hear  the  many  conjectures  and  wrong  deductions,  and 
know  that  they  alone  are  fully  aware  of  the  whole  truth,  they 
can  resist  no  longer.  A  proper  pride  in  their  own  import- 
ance will  not  allow  them  to  forbear  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  every  one  else  is  dying  to  get  at.  Do  not  blame 
them,  they  mean  well. 

More  amusing  than  anything  else  are  the  enthusiastic  in- 
timacies which  school-girls  manage  to  get  up.  Two  meet, 
and  swear  eternal  friendship;  write  to  each  other  twice  a 
day,  and  are  miserable  if  separated  for  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  they  either  tire  to  death  of  each  other,  or 
grow  desperately  jealous  of  some  other  girl,  or  quarrel  over 
some  monkey-jacketed  college  boy,  and  separate  with  mu- 
tual vows  of  "getting  even  with  you  yet."  So,  more  or  less, 
in  the  course  of  time,  do  all  feminine  intimacies  come  to  an 
end.  I  know  of  one  or  two  which  have  braved  out  no  less 
than  forty  years,  but  the  parties  interested  have  been  sepa- 
rated at  intervals  for  more  than  half  that  time.  Had  both 
been  residents  of  the  same  city,  and  been»able  to  see  each 
other  every  day  during  these  same  forty  years,  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  would  not  be  on  speaking  terms  now.  It  is 
better  to  stand  alone.  It  is  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting tired  of  people,  as  you  inevitably  must  if  you  expend  all 
your  enthusiasm  in  one  "gush."  It  is  better  to  give  no  one 
the  right  to  make  demands  upon  your  confidence,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  no  one  the  right  to  make 
impertinent  remarks.  Whenever  we  meet  a  person  to  whom 
we  take  a  fancy,  and  whom  we  find  more  congenial  than  most 
people,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  inveigled  into  an  intimacy.  But 
a  moment's  cool  reflection  when  alone,  the  remembrance  of 
past  experience,  the  certainty  that  the  intimacy  will  end  in 
mutual  hatred  or  disgust — whereas  an  ordinary  and  pleasant 
acquaintance  may  last  forever — will  check  and  save  us  from 
a  world  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  We  are  all  destined,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  live  in  this  world  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  and,  if  we  are  dependent  upon  no  one  but  our- 
selves, we  get  along  better  in  the  long  run.  From  personal 
experience,  and  that  of  others,  we  know  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
confide  unreservedly  in  any  one.  Our  confidences,  in  the 
absence  of  any  immediate  temptation,  may  be  kept  for  a 
time;  but,  after  the  inevitable  falling-our,  our  erstwhile  inti- 
mate friends  are  apt  to  turn  vindictive  and  tell  all  they  know 
— and  more  besides.  Outsiders,  knowing  how  intimate  they 
have  been  and  what  capabilities  they  have  possessed  for 
knowing  everything  there  was  to  be  known,  naturally  believe 
all  they  revenge  themselves  by  telling.  And  then,  your  inti- 
mate friends  are  continually  giving  you  what  they  would 
probably  call  "good  advice;"  and,  if  you  want  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  all  you  can  do  is  to  sit  with  your  nose  and  eyebrows 
elevated,  and  swallow  it.  They  meddle  in  your  affairs,  also, 
in  a  manner  they  would  not  dare  to  do  if  they  had  not  been 
given  the  opportunity. 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste  fully  one-third  of  it  in  the  annoy- 
ances which  arise  from  this  greatest  of  human  farces.  If 
you  forswear  "  intimate  friends,"  you  have  a'prospect  of  con- 
tinuing on  easy  and  agreeable  terms  with  every  one  until  the 
day  of  your  death.  For  the  very  reason  that  there  is  no  vio- 
lent feeling  in  the  matter,  so  much  longer  is  it  apt  to  last. 
Satiety  is  sure  to  follow  all  violent  emotions  ;  and  a  desper- 
ate friendship,  like  a  desperate  affection  of  a  warmer  nature, 
inevitably  burns  itself  out  and  can  not  be  resuscitated.  If 
your  feelings  are  not  interested,  you  also  have  this  advan- 
tage :  you  can  sit  quietly  on  the  outside  and  study  critically 
and  impartially  the  workings  of  that  interesting  and  puzzling 
machine  called  character.  With  no  fondness  and  no  weak- 
ness for  any  one  to  blind  you,  you  can  dissect  human  nature 
in  all  its  nakedness.  It  may  be  a  humiliating  and  disap- 
pointing study,  but  it  is  most  entertaining,  and  it  teaches  you 
that  it  is  better  to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  and  taste  but 
the  foam  and  froth  of  life,  without  allowing  yourself  to  get 
too  much  interested  in  any  one  or  anything.  It  is  better  to 
cultivate  the  ability  of  letting  all  serious  matters  alone,  of 
letting  no  one's  coming  or  going  affect  you  in  the  least,  of 
enjoying  a  person's  society  while  they  are  with  you,  but  of 
giving  them  not  more  than  a  passing  thought  while  they  are 
out  of  your  sight;  of  compelling  yourself  to  dismiss  from 
your  memory  what  is  disagreeable  or  disturbing  to  your  peace, 
of  never  being  serious  on  any  subject  if  you  can  help  it.  This 
may  seem  a  heartless  doctrine,  and  perhaps  it  is  ;  but  it  has 
its  advantages,  and  I  offer  no  excuse  for  it.  To  return,  how- 
ever abruptly,  to  the  subject  of  intimacies,  when  you  come 
to  sift  the  matter  down,  the  people  whom  you  most  respect, 
whose  good  opinion  you  care  most  for,  and  for  whom  you 
would  put  yourself  out  to  do  a  service,  are  the  people  with 
whom  you  would  not  dare  take  a  liberty  and  with  whom  the 
chance  has  never  been  offered  you  to  become  intimate. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1880.  Fag,  M.  P. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


A  woman  m  red  was  seen  at  the  Coney  Island  races  by  a 
fashion  correspondent,  who  furnishes  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  "  She  was  outwardly  clothed  in  red  from  top  to  toe — 
from  her  red-plumed  hat  to  her  red  leather  slippers.  The 
material  of  her  costume  was  velvet  and  satin,  in  the  main, 
and  the  color  throughout  was  a  bright  scarlet,  which  glowed 
and  glistened  in  the  hot  sun  like  a  big  live  coal.  Her  slip- 
pers were  low,  showing  red  silk  stockings  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture ;  her  jewelry  was  red  carved  ivory  ;  her  gloves  were  red, 
too;  not  a  glimpse  of  anything  but  red  could  be  caught 
about  her,  except  her  face,  neck,  and  hair."  She  must  have 
looked  like  the  very  devil. 


Queen  Victoria  has  contributed  five  etchings  to  an  English 
art  magazine.  As  the  trees  in  the  drawings  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sheep  and  men,  the  etchings  are  considered 
very  fair  samples  of  modern  art. 


The  reigning  beauty  of  the  half  world  serves  notice  upon 
her  temporary  liege  lord  that  money  is  too  scarce  with  him, 
and  she  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  him  for  another. 

The  young  man  sets  to  work,  and  after  four  days'  desperate 
endeavor  secures  some  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  with  which 
sum  in  his  possession  he  proceeds  triumphantly  to  the  mer- 
cenary beauty's  residence,  and  rings  loudly. 

Mademoiselle  Nana  seizes  the  money  eagerly,  presses  his 
hand  warmly,  and  cries  with  effusion  : 

"  Six  thousand  francs  !  That  is  parting  with  me  like  a 
gentleman,  indeed  !     Good-morning !  " 

"My  son,  do  not  forget,  above  all,  to  be  attentive  to  Made- 
moiselle X ,  whom  at  the  last  ball  you  scarcely  noticed. 

You  are  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  you  know  very  well,  that  you 
must  make  a  rich  marriage,  or  starve." 

"True,  mother;  but  goodness!  godness!  Agnes! — any- 
thing but  Mademoiselle  X .     She's  thinner  than  a  streak 

of  moonlight.  When  I  dance  with  her  I  feel  nothing  but 
bones." 

"  True.  But  she's  a  millionaire  !  Those  bones  are  worth 
money,  and,  young  man,  don't  you  forget  it." 


A  Parisian  who  has  gone  out  gunning  chances  to  meet  in 
a  sylvan  dell  a  fair  young  shepherdess,  and  leaning  his  fine 
fowling-piece  against  a  tree,  proceeds  to  make  most  ardent 
love  to  her. 

Suddenly  the  father  of  the  shepherdess  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  espies  his  daughter's  head  leaning  upon  the 
young  stranger's  shoulder. 

A  spasm  of  rage  contorts  his  features,  and,  bounding  like 
a  tiger  toward  the  tree  against  which  the  gun  has  been 
placed,  he  seizes  the  weapon  and  runs  away  with  it,  hissing 
between  his  clenched  teeth  : 

"  It  is  worth  at  least  two  hundred  francs  ! " 


Incident  in  the  States-Uniteds  reported  by  Le  Figaro : 

"  Great  emotion  in  Chicago, 

"One  hanged  has  been  taken  off  too  soon.  He  is  recome 
to  life  and  is  enflown  himself.  It  is  a  frightful  scoundrel,  but 
we  can  not  decently  rehang  him. 

"The  sheriff  makes  to  come  the  hangman. 

"'Why  did  you  offtake  the  man  so  soon  before?' 

"  The  hangman,  man  of  aspect  severe — '  I  will  make  re- 
mark to  your  honor  that  the  cord  appertains  to*ne.' 

'"Eh,  well — your  cord?' 

"'He  was  agitating  himself  much,  and  that  was  wearing  it 
out.' " 


A  young  lady  is  buying  an  adorable  little  bull-terrier.  Just 
at  the  moment  of  concluding  the  bargain,  she  says : 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  say,  does  he  bark  much  ?  I  am  so  sens- 
itive to  sound  of  any  kind  that  the  least  noise  gives  me  a 
headache." 

"  Oh,  no,  marm,"  says  the  dog-fancier,  "  I  can  hanswer  for 
that  dog.  'E  hisn't  one  of  them  noisy  beggars  has  keeps 
barking  'is  blessed  'ead  orf  hon  heach  hand  hevery  hoccasion. 
Not  'e !  Why,  bless  you,  marm,  'e  might  be  sleeping  hat  the 
foot  of  your  bed,  hand  a  burglar  might  break  hin,  hand  chop 
orf  your  ladyship's  sanguinary  'ead  with  a  hax,  hand  this 
blessed  brute  'd  never  let  a  whimper  hout  of  'im.  That's  the 
sort  of  dog  'e  is !  " 


President  Seguier  never  spared  the  lawyers  in  his  court, 
and  some  of  his  remarks  concerning  them  were  quite  in  the 
savage  vein  of  Czar  Peter. 

When  the  docket  was  being  called  one  day,  one  case  was 
named  where  neither  advocate  was  present. 

"  Go  on  with  the  case,J!  said  the  president,  gleefully;  "now 
we  have  a  chance  of  getting  at  the  truth." 

On  another  occasion,  where  only  one  of  the  counsel  was 
present,  "  Let  him  argue  both  sides,"  said  Seguier,  settling 
himself  in  his  chair.     "  Begin  now  for  the  plaintiff." 


Corot,  the  artist,  once  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
a  student  of  his,  who  was  by  no  means  too  well  off. 

"  You  will  have  to  excuse  my  wife,"  said  the  host  when 
Corot  arrived  ;  "but  the  fact  is,  it  is  Friday,  and,  forgetting 
all  about  your  coming,  she  had  prepared  for  dinner  some 
picked-up  codfish." 

"What!"  cried  Corot,  "picked-up  codfish?  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  I  am  fond  of,  it  is  picked-up  codfish." 

And  he  partook  of  the  inexpensive  dish  so  heartily  that 
his  student  was  convinced,  and  cried,  warmly,  "Since  it  is 
one  of  your  favorite  dishes,  come  and  dine  with  me  every 
Friday — we  always  have  it." 

Regularly  o'  Fridays  thereafter  Corot  dined  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  student,  and  regularly  they  had  picked-up 
codfish,  until  one  day  the  host  said,  in  distress  : 

"  You  will  have  to  excuse  my  wife  to-day,  but  she  forgot  it 
was  Friday,  and  so  there  is  no  codfish." 

"Is  that  so?  Why  that's  delightful !"  cried  Corot.  "I 
never  could  bear  codfish  in  any  way." 


A  child  went  to  the  cure1  of  the  parish  to  recite  his  cate- 
chism. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  priest  he  stood  in  his  presence. 

"  Be  seated,  my  child,"  said  the  cure. 

But  the  child  made  no  other  movement  than  to  indicate 
that  he  could  not  sit  while  his  teacher  remained  standing. 

"Be  seated,  then," -replied  the  cure*;  "  I  am  at  home,  and 
can  do  as  I  please.  But  let  us  continue  our  lesson.  Where 
was  God  before  the  creation?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure",  God  was  in  himself." 

"Very  well;  but  what  was  he  doing  in  himself?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Cur£,  he  was  at  home,  and  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased" 


Heard  lately  in  an  aristocratic  salon  durfng  the  Hostess's 
day  of  receiving  her  friends  : 

"Ah  !  my  dear  marquise,  they  tell  me  that  your  poor  hus- 
band is  serving  out  his  thirteen  days  in  the  army." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !  Isn't  it  disgusting?  And  next  year  it 
will  be  worse  yet,  for  then  my  coachman  must  s^-rve  twenty- 
eight  days  ! " 
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If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  party 
of  loyalty,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  treason, 
it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man  to  adhere  to 
the  one,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  other.  That  within 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  South  and  North  treason 
was  plotted  and  hatched,  every  elector  is  old  enough  to 
know;  that  the  Democratic  party,  under  a  Democratic 
President,  was  the  nursing-mother  of  slavery,  and  all  the 
vile  and  wicked  acts  of  legislation  that  had  been  passed 
up  to  the  firing  upon  Sumter's  flag,  every  student  of  history 
admits ;  that  from  the  moment  war  was  declared,  while  not 
every  Democrat,  and  not  a  majority  of  .Northern  Democrats, 
favored  disunion,  every  man  in  the  nation  who  did  favor  re- 
bellion, every  traitor  who  would  have  dismembered  the  body 
of  States,  found  it  necessary  to  become  a  Democrat.  Such 
leading  Whigs  of  the  South  as  were  unwillingly  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  rebellion,  were  compelled  to  let  their  party  dis- 
band and  die  and  be  forgotten,  while  they  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Democracy — a  name  which  has  become  a  syn- 
onym for  treason.  Wherever  in  the  North  there  was  a  mal- 
content willing,  for  some  selfish  purpose,  to  let  the  Union 
be  destroyed;  wherever  there  was  a  traitor  and  copperhead, 
compelled  to  desert  his  party  if  a  Republican,  and  desert  the 
loyal  wing  of  his  party  if  a  Democrat,  there  was  a  new  re- 
cruit for  the  party  of  treason.  This  sentiment  divided  the 
Democratic  party — one  wing  following  the  loyal  Douglas, 
the  other  the  traitor  Breckinridge.  Where  treason  existed 
at  the  South  there  was  but  one  party,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic ;  where  treason  was  strongest  at  the  North — as  in  the 
Egyptian  darkness  of  southern  Illinois — there  the  Dem- 
ocracy was  strong  and  defiant ;  where  commercial  greed  led 
to  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  slaveholders'  rebellion — 
as  in  the  city  of  New  York — there  Copperheadism  showed 
its  most  vicious  fangs,  and  hissed  loudest  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Republican  party.  The  leading  generals, 
many  of  whom  had  been  .Democrats,  came  out  of  the  war 
Republicans — Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade, 
Canby,  Ord,  Crook,  Terry,  Gilmore,  Garfield,  Howard,  and 
McDowell  ;  as  were  Lyon,  Wordsworth,  McPherson,  Baker, 
and  others  who  lost  their  lives  on  Southern  battle-fields. 
Most  of  the  men,  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Northern 
armies — many  of  whom  enlisted  as  loyal,  or  "war"  Demo- 
crats— returned  from  the  patriotic  and  honorable  service  as 
Republicans;  and  Republicans  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day.  Wherever  at  the  South  there  was  an  eminent 
and  distinguished  traitor,  there  is  found  an  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Democrat ;  wherever  at  the  North  was  a  pro- 
nounced and  leading  Copperhead,  he  is  now  a  pronounced 
and  influential  Democrat.  Buchanan,  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, made  the  war  possible  by  his  cowardly  inefficiency  and 
most  dastardly  lack  of  patriotic  firmness.  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  became  the  arch  conspirator  against  the  Government, 
and  was  the  first  to  fling  himself  from  the  loyal  battlements 
into  the  hell  of  treason,  was  a  Democrat,  and  a  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  President.  Wherever — with  scarce 
an  exception — there  has  been  a  rebel  leader  of  marked 
efficiency  in  civil  or  military  life,  he  is  to-day  a  Democrat ; 
wherever — with  scarce  an  exception — there  is  to-day  found 
a  rebel  soldier,  he  is  practicing  the  rebel  yell  in  cheering  at 
Democratic  meetings;  wherever — without  an  exception — 
there  is  found  a  Northern  man  who,  during  the  war,  was 
a  sneaking,  cowardly  Copperhead,  he  is  to-day  in  full  sym- 


pathy with  the  Democracy.  Then,  we  say,  the  Democratic 
party  is  the  party  of  treason,  and  the  Republican  party  the 
party  of  loyalty. 

The  Democracy  endeavored  to  destroy  the  nation  by 
armed  rebellion.  The  Republican  party — formed  by  the 
organization  of  loyal  Democrats,  loyal  Whigs,  and  loyal 
men  of  all  parties — met  the  challenge  of  war,  and  preserved 
the  life  of  the  nation.  This  act  of  treason,  this  civil  war  in 
the  interest  of  slaveholders,  cost  the  country  half  a  million 
of  lives,  and  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  fifteen 
slave  States  that  promoted  this  war,  that  passed  their  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  that  cost  us  all  these  lives,  and  piled 
upon  the  generation  a  debt  it  can  not  pay,  are  the  States 
that  now  style  themselves  the  "Solid  South."  The  leaders 
that  control  the  Democracy  in  convention  are  Southern 
rebels  and  Northern  copperheads  almost  to  a  man.  With 
them  the  war  is  not  ended,  its  field  is  simply  transferred 
from  around  Memphis  and  Corinth,  and  Gettysburg  and 
Cold  Harbor  and  Atlanta,  from  the  land  where  Grant 
fought  and  through  which  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea, 
to  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  transferred  from  the  fields 
around  Richmond  to  within  Washington.  Indiana,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  California  are  now  the 
fields  of  conflict.  It  is  not  the  conflict  of  bayonets,  but  of 
ballots.  The  same  issues  are  pending  now  as  then  ;  not  in 
the  same  shape,*but  in  substance  the  same.  The  Republi- 
can party  enfranchised  four  millions  of  blacks  ;  the  Solid 
South  demand  payment  of  their  value  from  the  Northern 
soldiers  who  set  them  free.  The  Solid  South  does  not  quite 
demand  to  re-enslave  the  blacks  ;  but  it  wants  to  open  the 
importation  of  Chinese  coolies  to  work  its  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  and  cotton  fields.  The  Solid  South  does  not  hope  to 
recall  to  life  its  unhappy  dead,  who  bit  the  bloody  dust  in 
conflict  with  Northern  valor  ;  but  it  does  hope  to  place  their 
wounded  and  their  widows  on  the  pension-list,  side  by  side 
with  the  beneficiaries  of  those  who  were  wounded  and  killed 
under  the  old  flag.  Its  people  and  its  party  do  not  expect 
to  react  the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  war,  nor  to  divide  the 
Union  ;  but  they  do  hope  to  control  the  Union  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  from  its  treasury  recoup 
themselves  to  the  full  value  of  their  losses — their  slaves 
emancipated,  their  properties  destroyed,  and  their  bonds 
issued  and  obligations  entered  into  while  at  war  with  the 
Government.  They  do  hope  to  repeal  the  constitutional 
amendments  adopted  since  the  war.  They  do  hope  to  re- 
establish the  Democratic  power  over  the  nation — as  when, 
before  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  it  had  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  diplomatic  service,  the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  the 
President.  They  hope  and  expect  to  reestablish  between 
the  Democracy,  the  nation,  and  the  North,  the  same  politi- 
cal relations  that  prevailed  in  antebellum  times,  when  the 
slaveholder's  lash  left  its  swelling  welts  upon  the  hides  of 
Northern  Democratic  doughfaces;  when  the  bludgeon  of 
a  Southern  bully  struck  down  a  New  England  Senator  in 
his  seat  ;  when  the  insolent  claim  arose  that  one  Southern 
man  was  equal  in  personal  valor  to  five  Northern  men. 
They  hope  to  secure  a  national  administration  that  will  give 
the  control  of  the  Government  in  all  its  departments  to  fifteen 
Solid  Southern  States — made  solid  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  black  voter;  made  solid  by  violence,  double-barreled 
shot-guns,  and  assassination. 


In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  these  somewhat  strong  asser- 
tions, let  the  reader  calmly  and  dispassionately  consider 
whether  we  have  stated  in  over-forcible  language  the  inci- 
dents of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  our  national  and  politi- 
cal history.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  have  had  a  long  and 
cruel  war,  lost  thousands  of  lives  in  battle,  created  a  vast 
national  debt,  and  given  liberty  to  four  millions  of  blacks. 
It  is  true  that  a  generous  North  has  demanded  no  life  for 
treason  ;  has  restored  seceded  States  to  their  former  condi- 
tion of  sovereignty  ;  has  pardoned  Southern  rebels,  and  re- 
stored to  citizenship  those  who  had  forfeited  it  by  treason  ; 
has  brought  back  the  national  credit  to  its  former  condition; 
has  placed  our  currency  at  par  with  gold,  and  our  bonded 
debt  above  par  in  gold  ;  has  brought  the  country  safely 
through  the  period  of  material  and  business  depression  re- 
sulting from  the  war ;  has  restored  the  South  to  order,  and 
clothed  their  municipal  governments  with  authority  to  man- 
age their  local  affairs  ;  and  has  again  launched  the  country 
upon  its  full  career  of  prosperity.  There  are  two  parties  in 
the  nation.  One  party  has  dragged  us  through  this  bitter 
and  bloody  humiliation  ;  the  other  has  saved  us  from  politi- 
cal annihilation  by  its  wisdom  in  council  and  its  valor  on  the 
battle-field.  One  embraces  the  men  who  fought  for  freedom 
and  government  and  national  life  ;  the  other,  the  open  trait- 
ors and  secret  conspirators  who  endeavored  to  destroy  the 
Union.     One  is  the  party  of  loyalty  and  loyal  men  ; 

THE  OTHER    IS  THE    PARTY    OF    TREASON    AND    TRAITORS. 

To  which,  then,  shall  be  most  safely  entrusted  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  the  preservation  of  the  national  credit, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  national  Union  ?  To  which  may 
we  look  with  the  greater  confidence  for  a  loyal  administra- 
tion, and  for  safe  and  conservative  control  of  national  affairs? 
Let  us  compare  the  personnel  of  the  two  parties  in  this 
State,  as  they  stand  to-day,  in  reference   to  the  election  of 


Hancock  or  Garfield.  We  can  afford  to  draw  these  com- 
parisons, and  this  journal  can  afford  to  print  them,  without 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  over-partisan.  The  writer  of  this 
— with  misplaced  confidence  in  the  professions  of  Southern 
men — followed  the  generous  leadership  of  Horace  Greeley, 
and  became  a  Democratic  elector  upon  that  ticket,  hoping 
to  carry  the  electoral  vote  of  California  to  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  lay  it  upon  the  altar  where  all  local  jealousies, 
hatreds,  and  animosities  were  to  be  offered  as  burnt  sacrifices, 
again  to  bring  down  upon  our  nation  the  blessings  of  a  rec- 
onciled and  re-united  people.  How  that  propitiatory  effort 
was  accepted  in  the  nation  and  in  California,  he,  at  least,  has 
not  forgotten.  He  will  never  forget  the  ungenerous,  the  con- 
temptible conduct  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  the  South- 
ern rank  and  file,  to  the  Greeley  candidacy.  While,  at  the 
North,  partisan  hatred  piled  upon  him  contumely,  abuse,  and 
pictured  ridicule,  from  the  South  he  received  base  ingrati- 
tude. He  might  have  lived  under  the  blows  of  Northern 
party  passion ;  but  he  died,  broken-hearted,  under  the  secret 
and  cowardly  stab  of  Southern  ingratitude.  This  journal 
has-been  established  in  vain  if,  by  assaulting  the  bad  in  the 
Republican  party,  and  supporting  the  .good  in  the  Democratic 
party,  it  has  not  earned  enough  of  independence  to  declare 
that  here  in  California  the  same  old  insolent  fossil  chivalry 
is  again  intriguing  for  a  return  to  power.  The  same  parallel 
exists  in  its  local  history  that  existed  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  on  a  broader  field.  There  Jias  ever  been  in  this 
State  two  Democracies — Northern  and  Southern,  Broderick 
and  Gwinn,  loyal  and  treasonable.  In  early  times,  the  strife 
between  the  warring  factions  was  one  to  the  bloody  death; 
and  that  marble  shaft  on  Lone  Mountain  has  looked  down 
upon  many  an  encounter  humiliating  to  every  Northern 
Democrat.  While  Broderick  lived,  he  lived  to  command  ; 
he  died  in  harness  ;  we  need  not  recount  the  story  of  his  life 
or  death.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  to-day  a  Re- 
publican Senator  from  California,  as  was  Douglas  from  Illi- 
nois— unless  he  had  fallen  upon  the  battle-field,  as  did  Baker 
from  Oregon.  When  he  died,  his  enemies  triumphed.  When 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  came,  the  brave  among  those  ene- 
mies went  to  it.  When  the  war  ended,  they  came  back  to 
the  party  ;  and  now  they  seek  to  control  it,  as  the  Solid 
South  seeks  to  control  the  Democracy  of  the  nation. 


There  is  now  an  apparent  alliance,  secret  and  effective, 
between  the  chivalry  Democracy  and  the  Irish  Democracy. 
It  is  the  alliance  that  existed  between  the  monkey  and  the 
cat.  It  is  formed  to  draw  the  chestnuts  of  official  plunder 
from  the  hot  coals  of  party  strife.  In  the  olden  times,  the 
"chivs"  took  all  the  good  things,  and  left  to  the  Irish  the 
burned  paws.  It  was  only  during  the  chieftainship  of  the 
resolute  and  undaunted  son  of  an  Irishman— a  son  also  of 
New  York — that  there  was  ever  any  effective  headway 
against  this  coalition.  So  long  as  he  lived,  there  could  have 
been  no  such  conditions  as  existed  outside  of  his  wing  of  the 
Democracy  ;  when  he  died,  and  until  the  war,  this  South- 
ern wing  ruled  ;  when  the  war  came,  it  went  into  eclipse ; 
after  the  war,  it  borrowed  gubernatorial  candidates  in  this 
State,  in  order  to  crawl  back  to  power.  It  took  the  four 
years'  loan  of  an  abolition  Republican,  and  elected  Haight 
over  a  renegade  Republican.  Irwin  was  a  compromise,  but 
was  never  forgiven  for  having  owned  his  birth  to  a  Northern 
home.  Now — since  the  Democracy  have  borrowed  a  loyal 
general  from  the  Union  army  and  from  the  North;  under 
whose  shield,  as  Ulysses  under  the  belly  of  the  ram,  it  hopes 
to  sneak  out  of  its  cyclopean  cave  of  political  darkness,  and 
carry  off  a  good  store  of  party  loot  and  the  plunder  of  office 
— now,  once  more,  it  becomes  arrogant.  Governor  Irwin, 
whose  record  had  been  an  honest  and  an  honorable  one, 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Cincinnati 
Convention.  Samuel  Wilson — and  others,  Northern  and 
native-born — would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  thus 
honored.  Who  were  sent  in  their  places?  Not  one  man 
who  had  earned  the  leadership  of  his  party;  not  one  man  of 
national,  or  even  State,  reputation ;  not  one  man  of  even 
average  ability  or  ordinary  capacity.  Some  party  penny-a- 
liner  may  become  indignant  at  this  charge;  but  it  is  true, 
and  the  Democratic  party  of  California  sat  on  its  bench  at 
Cincinnati  with  the  fool's  cap  of  stupidity  and  utter,  irre- 
deemable incapacity  on  its  dunderhead.  Then  come  into 
consideration  the  electors — Judge  William  T.  Wallace,  of 
Kentucky  ;  Hon.  David  S.  Terry,  of  Texas  ;  Hon.  Barclay 
Henley,  of  Missouri  ;  Hon.  J.  Campbell  Shorb,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Hon.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  of  Kentucky.  How  does  this 
look  to  the  Democrats  of  the  North  ?  Does  it  look  like 
accident  or  conspiracy?  Is  not  one^of  the  present  senators 
a  Southern  man,  and  is  it  not  an  open  and  notorious  political 
secret  that  another  Southern  man  is  plotting  and  conspiring 
to  succeed  Senator  Booth  at  Washington  ?  Plotting  with 
the  dirty  Sand-lot,  even  !  Is  it  not  an  open  secret  that  the 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Gwinn  expects  a  position  in  the  cabinet  of 
General  Hancock,  as  one  was  promised  him  in  the  cabinet 
of  Governor  Tilden— provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  rumor  of  misappropriated  party  funds  from 
Tilden's  barrel  during  the  last  campaign?  Is  it  not  a  patent 
and  notorious  fact  that  all  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
present  Democratic  party  leaders  in  California  are  men  of 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Southern  birth,  "secesh"  sentiments,  and  unrepentant  rebel 
memories?  Have  not  many  of  them — notably  Judge  Terr)', 
elector  at  large — led  rebel  soldiers ;  and  is  it  not  apparent 
that  a  Democratic  party  victory  in  California  means  a  sub- 
stantial rebel  triumph  ?-  Would  it  not  ally  California  with  the 
Solid  South,  and  restore  to  office  and  honors  the  same  men 
who,  in  years  gone  by,  were  known  in  this  State  as  the 
"Southern  chivalry,  anti-Broderick"  Democracy?  Would 
not  the  Custom  House  become  again  the  "Virginia  Poor 
House,"  and  every  public  cjffice  on  this  coast  become  the 
asylum  of  the  broken-down  Southern  gentleman,  coming 
"from  a  proud  family,  by  G — d,  sir"?  Not  that  we  care  a 
tinker's  imprecation  who  of  the  Democracy — as  between 
"chivs"  and  Irish — gather  the  pickings  and  plunder  of  the 
small  offices  ;  but  we  think  the  State  and  nation  cannot  yet 
afford  to  trust  the  party  of  treason  and  traitors  in  the  higher 
positions  of  executive  and  legislative  place. 

Nor  are  we  waving  the  bloody  shirt  of  Republicanism. 
We  are  simply  exposing  some  of  the  blood-stained  spots  on 
the  dirty  shirt  of  Democracy.  We  have  ever  deprecated 
the  presence  of  military  at  the  South — not  because  we  did 
not  wish  that  the  emancipated  slave  should  be  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  ballot,  but  because  we  believed  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  Southern  gentlemen,  that,  if  the  military  were 
withdrawn,  the  freedmen  would  be  given  all  the  privileges 
under  the  law.  We  never  favored  the  giving  of  the  ballot 
to  the  freed  slave — not  because  he  was  black,  or  had  been  a 
slave  ;  but  because  he  was  ignorant,  and  the  elective  privi- 
lege is  too  lightly  esteemed.  We  would  have  withheld  the 
ballot  from  the  negro,  as  we  would  withhold  it  from  the  igno- 
rant European  immigrant ;  and,  could  we  have  embodied 
the  political  power  of  the  Government,  we  would  have  passed 
a  law,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  withholding  the  privilege  of 
voting  from  every  negro,  every  immigrant,  and  every  rebel, 
till  they  had  lived  in  the  reconstructed  Union,  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  for  at  least  twenty-one  years.  It  is  a 
shameful  and  wicked  anomaly  in  politics  that  the  Solid 
South  is  allowed  added  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
negro  vote,  while  it  will  not  permit  the  negroes  free  access  to 
the  ballot-box.  It  is  an  outrage  that  the  Solid  South  should 
appear  in  Congress  with  not  less  than  fifty  members  who 
represent  fraud,  violence,  and  a  prostituted  ballot-box.  It  is 
a  still  grosser  outrage  that,  in  eleven  of  the  fifteen  Southern 
States,  the  Republican  party,  with  its  strong  vote,  is  disfran- 
chised by  acts  of  .violence  and  bloody  terrorism.  This  idea 
is  so  well  and  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Republican  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Arthur,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, that  we  produce  it  :  "As  a  great  part  of  its  work  of 
"reconstruction,  the  Republican  party  gave  the  ballot  to  the 
"  emancipated  slave,  as  his  right  and  defense.  A  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
"Electoral  College  from  the  former  slaveholding  States  was 
"the  immediate  result.  The  history  of  recent  years  abounds 
"in  evidence  that  in  many  ways  and  in  many  places,  especi- 
ally where  their  number  has  been  great  enough  to  endanger 
"  Democratic  control,  the  very  men  by  whose  elevation  to 
"  citizenship  this  increase  of  representation  was  effected  have 
"been  debarred  and  robbed  of  their  voice  and  their  vote.  It 
"is  true  that  no  State  statute  or  constitution,  in  so  many 
"words,  denies  or  abridges  the  exercise  of  their  political 
"rights,  but  bodies  employed  to  bar  their  way  are  no  less 
"effectual.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  startling  thought  that  the 
"increased  power  derived  from  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
"  race  now  denied  its  share  in  governing  the  country,  wielded 
"by  those  who  lately  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment,  is  now  the  sole  reliance  to  defeat  the  party  which 
"  represented  the  sovereignty  and  nationality  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  history." 


It  is  a  suggestive  and  startling  thought  that  the  power  and 
the  control  of  the  rescued  nation  may  be  turned  over,  within 
the  generation,  to  the  party  that  endeavored  in  civil  war  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  an  anomalous  and  monstrous  suggestion, 
that  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  administered  by  the  very  men  so  lately  in 
rebellion  against  it;  that  the  efforts  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  should  be  entrusted  to  the  epauletted  heroes 
who  would  have  burned  its  capital,  divided  its  territory,  and 
humiliated  its  flag  ;  that  the  restoration  of  national  credit 
should  be  charged  upon  the  party  and  the  men  who  created 
the  debt ;  that  the  granting  of  pensions  to  the  survivors  of 
the  honored  dead  in  their  prisons,  and  under  their  murder- 
ous fire,  should  depend  upon  the  soldiers  who  captured  and 
killed  them  ;  that  the  question  of  payment  from  the  national 
■  treasury  of  pensions  for  the  rebel  soldier,  payment  for  cot- 
ton confiscated  and  slaves  emancipated,  redemption  of  Con- 
federate bonds  and  remuneration  for  the  spoliations  of  war, 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  rebel  congress — a  congress  com- 
posed of  rebel  brigadier-generals,  cotton  lords,  slave-owners, 
bondholders,  and  rebels  whose  property  had  been  despoiled 
by  the  tramp  of  loyal  soldiers.  Such  a  political  outcome  is 
a  Southern  victory;  a  rebel  triumph ;  a  defeated,  humiliated, 
whipped  North;  a  triumphant,  swaggering,  victorious,  inso- 
lent, rebel  South.  If  the  South  win,  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  abolition  of  slavery  will  be  described,  in  our  future  his- 


tories, as  an  enforced  sale  by  the  South  to  the  North  of  its 
negro  "property,"  by  which  the  South  kept  its  "  niggers  "  and 
made  the  Yankee  North  pay  for  them — an  act  that  can  never 
be  forgotten  till  the  men  of  the  Northern  States  have  paid 
six  thousand  millions  of  national  debt,  till  generations  not 
yet  born  shall  have  outlived  the  memory  of  the  humiliating 
cheat.  It  would  be  such  an  act  of  national  folly  as  the  world 
has  never  witnessed.  It  would  make  republican  government 
the  contempt,  and  scoff,  and  by-word  of  the  world.  As  well, 
and  better,  might  Russia  give  its  government  to  the  Nihil- 
ist, France  to  the  Communist,  and  Germany  to  the  Socialist. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  for  God  Almighty,  who  holds 
in  His  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  allow  so  monstrous 
and  unnatural  a  thing,  till  He  shall  have  first  restored  Satan 
and  his  rebellious  angels  from  the  hell  where  their  treason 
fixed  and  placed  them,  back  upon  the  shining  battlements 
from  whence  in  wrath  He  hurled  them. 


Would  it  not  be  well  if  our  daily  journals  could  be  induced 
to  clothe  themselves  with  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and 
not  write  with  quite  so  lugubrious  and  melancholy  a  pen  ? 
It  would  seem  as  though  they  had  all  fallen  into  the  dol- 
drums, and  thought  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  California 
and  San  Francisco,  and  that  we  were  all  going  to  the  dem- 
nition  bow-wows.  Our  newspapers  are  a  sort  of  Pandora's 
box,  out  of  which  come  endless  descriptions  of  evil — unend- 
ing complaints  and  unceasing  prophecies  of  the  hard  times. 
According  to  the  lugubrious  prognostication  of  the  daily 
press,  even  the  heavens,  with  their  four  greatest  planets  in 
malign  conjunction,  are  likely  to  play  the  very  devil  with  us 
and  send  the  whole  system  to  eternal  smash.  The  least  we 
can  expect  is  heat  and  cold,  fire  and  sword,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  dire  convulsions.  Our  population  is  diminishing, 
our  real  estate  values  are  depreciating,  and  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  sand  dunes  drifting  in  from  the  ocean  will 
fill  our  streets,  and  in  the  growing  chaparral  the  coyote 
and  the  wolf  will  howl  their  direful  requiems  over  our  lost 
and  desolate  city.  There  are  just  a  few  scattered  possibili- 
ties that  our  city  and  State  may  survive  this  greatest  evil,  the 
press,  and  the  lesser  afflictions  of  stock  gambling,  land  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  Sand-lot.  Let  us,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bul- 
letin^ most  disconsolate  and  depressed  readers,  suggest  that 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has  been  more  uniformly 
well  governed  than  ours,  and  very  few  have  a  better  credit  or 
a  smaller  debt ;  that  there  are  but  one  or  two  cities  in  the 
Union  that  have  advanced  in  a  like  ratio  of  population  and 
wealth  with  San  Francisco  during  the  last  decade;  and,  if 
we  have  not  come  out  from  the  census  with  the  figures  with 
which  the  fruitful  imagination  of  the  romance-loving  Lang- 
ley  has  tickled  us  in  his  annual  directories,  we  have  kept 
pace  wnth  the  best  growth  of  the  most  favored  localities  of 
the  nation.  While  we  sweat  under  the  extravagances  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  city  administration,  we  may  profitably  re- 
flect that  we  are  creating  no  bonded  incubus,  and  that  our 
city  is  practically  free  from  debt.  We  are  building  a  stately 
Hotel  deVille,  but  we  are  paying  as  we  go.  We  are  improv- 
ing our  public  buildings,  parks,  and  highways,  without  greatly 
increasing  our  expenses  or  mortgaging  our  future.  We  are 
building  a  magnificent  stone  bulkhead  around  our  waterfront, 
and  paying  for  it  from  the  revenues  of  our  present  commerce. 
Railroads  are  reaching  out  in  every  direction,  and  thus  ex- 
tending the  area  of  our  trade.  In  the  meantime,  and  while 
our  city  languishes,  the  country  prospers.  Lands  are  being 
divided  into  small  farms ;  the  vine  is  being  planted  in  valley 
and  on  hill-side ;  and,  all  over  the  State,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  that  prosperity  that  underlies  the  healthful 
growth  of  cities.  And  while  these  transitions  are  going  on 
— while  stock  gamblers  are  failing  and  the  great  land-owners 
happily  starving  to  death — while  merchants  who  deal  in  stocks 
are  going  through  bankruptcy  and  the  bloated  capitalist  can 
only  let  his  money  sweat  in  useless,  usuryless  vaults — through 
all  this,  the  new  Constitution  protects  us  from  street  contract- 
ing highwaymen,  and  declares  that  no  city  or  State  debt  shall 
be  contracted  except  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  While  the  city 
of  New  York  has  its  thermometer-mark  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  in  the  sun,  and  loses  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  its 
population  daily  by  death  from  the  heated  period;  while  in 
Philadelphia  horses  wear  wet  sponges  between  their  ears 
and  parasols  over  their  heads ;  while  the  fish  go  lolling  up 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  with  their  tongues  out,  seeking 
the  cool  waters  from  Itasca  lake;  while  Chicago  melts  and 
drools  upon  the  shores  of  her  big  pond,  over  which  the 
breezes  never  blow  except  when  they  are  not  wanted ;  while 
all  over  the  East  and  West  the  poor  are  dying,  and  the  rich 
are  leaving  their  homes  for  the  comparative  coolness  of  swel- 
tering sea  sands ;  while  the  yellow  fever  is  showing  its  parch- 
ment face  at  the  South ;  while  mad  dogs  are  pursuing  their 
victims  in  the  East,  and  where  the  only  hope  of  relief  is  from 
electric  storms,  that  may  kill  by  lightning  or  frighten  to  death 
by  thunder ;  where  the  whirling  cyclones  plow  great  furrows 
of  desolation  through  the  land ;  we — here  in  San  Francisco 
— are  quite  comfortable,  sitting  by  our  blazing  hearth-stones 
of  a  July  afternoon,  our  ladies  riding  in  the  park  with  their 
wraps,  and  our  fashionable  people  going  to  the  sea-shore  at 
Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  in  jackets  and  ulsters  of  fur.  If 
we  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  warm  day,  we  take  the  ferry 


for  San  Rafael,  and,  in  forty  minutes,  we  are  enjoying  a  semi- 
tropical  afternoon.  If  we  would  take  a  hot  Russian  sweat 
bath,  an  nature^  we  may,  within  three  hours,  visit  any  one 
among  a  score  of  inland  valleys— finding  there  a  foretaste  of 
that  warm  place  which  all  orthodox  authority  represents  as 
unendurable  for  lack  of  water  and  good  society.  Twelve 
hours  will  carry  us  by  rail  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows, 
where  are  the  sparkling  ice  caves  of  eternal  glaciers.  We 
need  not  fear  famine,  while  we  have  forty  millions  of  centals 
of  wheat,  ready  to  be  made  into  hot  brown  slapjacks,  and 
Frank  McCoppin  making  sugar  for  them  on  his  island  plan- 
tation. We  need  not  fear  the  worse  famine  of  nothing  to 
drink,  with  thirty  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  to 
export.  We  need  not  go  naked,  with  our  wool  clip  and  our 
woolen  mills,  and  the  flax  we  are  raising  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties. We  need  not  lack  for  the  higher  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, so  long  as  the  Argonaut  continues  to  prosper.  So, 
let  us  be  thankful  to  the  good  God  that  he  has  planted  our 
lines  in  pleasant  places.  Let  us  not  be  over  hasty  to  get  rich. 
Let  us  keep  cool,  taking  life  easy ;  and,  so  long  as  we  have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  and  the  Ai-gonaut  to  read; 
so  long  as  our  climate  is  agreeable,  our  health  good ;  so  long 
as  we  are  spared  sun-strokes,  mad  dogs,  lightning,  cyclones, 
epidemics,  and  the  kindred  results  of  burning  summers  and 
freezing  winters,  let  us  not  fret  because  the  North  is  more 
populous,  more  prosperous,  richer  and  busier  than  we — let 
us  be  thankful. 

An  Irish-American  convention  of  Republicans  assembled 
recently  at  Indianapolis.  It  apologizes  for  its  existence,  and 
we  think  most  properly,  for  it  has  no  right  to  exist.  It 
ought  to  be  strangled  in  the  cradle  of  its  birth,  as  ought 
every  other  organization  in  American  politics  that  undertakes 
to  be  anything  other  than  American.  "  American  "  covers 
the  whole  business.  The  word  is  as  broad  as  the  continent, 
and  embraces  everything  thereupon — in  politics — that  is 
thoroughly  respectable.  We  are  always  indignant  when  we 
hear  of  the  "  New  England  vote,"  as  indicating  local  catch- 
ment ;  or  the  "  Northern  vote,"  when  it  is  as  an  appeal  to 
sectionalism ;  or  the  "  Southern  vote,"  or  the  "  Solid  South," 
or  the  "German  vote,"  or  the  "Anglo-German  vote,"  or 
the  "  Irish  vote,"  or  the  "  Irish-American  vote,"  or  the  "Jew- 
ish vote,"  or  the  "Scandinavian,"  or  "French,"  or  "Portu- 
guese," or  "  negro  "  vote  ;  or  the  "  hard-shell  Baptist,"  or  the 
"Catholic,"  or  the  "Protestant"  vote;  or  the  "Masonic," 
or  "  Odd-Fellow)"  or  "  Knights  of  Malta,"  or  "  Knights  of 
Pythias,"  or  "Red  Men"  vote.  We  are  indignant  when 
a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  Jew  votes  for  a  Jew,  or  puts  a 
Jew  in  office,  because  he  is  a  Jew.  We  feel  like  crucifying 
that  particular  Jew  between  the  first  two  thieves  that  present 
themselves.  We  feel  like  putting  the  crown  of  thorns  upon 
him,  and  the  vinegar  in  his  gaping  wounds.  When  a  Catho- 
lic votes  for  a  Catholic,  or  gives  him  an  office  because  he  is 
a  Catholic,  we  feel  like  subjecting  him  to  the  still  smolder- 
ing fires  of  the  Inquisition.  We  should  like  to  pile  fagots 
under  him,  and  torture  him  with  boot  and  rack  and  thumb- 
screw. When  a  Yankee  votes  for  a  Yankee  because  he  is  a 
Yankee,  we  feel  quite  like  drowning  him  for  a  party  witch 
and  "putting  him  to  the  test."  If  he  drown,  he  is  in- 
nocent ;  if  he  don't  drown,  he  is  guilty;  and  we  Would  then 
help  to  drown  him.  We  do  not  believe  in  Irish  clubs,  or 
German  clubs ;  or  in  any  other  device,  organization,  or  pro- 
cession that  indicates  any  political  distinction  arising  out  of 
birth,  color,  nationality,  language,  or  religion.  Anybody  that 
comes  to  these  United  States  of  America,  and  takes  part  in 
our  national  politics  upon  any  plan  or  idea  that  is  not  Amer- 
ican, is  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  upon  his  forehead  and  both  cheeks — as  a 
knave.  We  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  Saint  Patrick  parades, 
that  march  under  absurdly  painted  images  of  popes  and 
saints,  carrying  banners  with  the  green  above  the  red.  We 
do  not  like  to  see  Catholic  priests  dragged  through  our 
streets  in  open  barouches.  We  are  not  delighted  by  Orange 
processions,  with  their  partisan  music  stirring  the  passion- 
ate jealousies  that  grow  out  of  memories  of  the  Boyne 
Water.  So  we  never  greatly  care  when — on  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  or  on  the  12th  of  July — a  few  Irishmen  get  their  skulls 
cracked.  If  the  Frenchmen  of  San  Francisco  had  kept  out 
of  the  public  gaze  and  out  of  the  streets  on  the  14th  instant, 
and  had  drunk  their  claret  and  sung  the  "Marseillaise" 
somewhere  within  doors,  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  America  must  become  the  asylum  of 
the  political  refugee  of  Europe,  without  transplanting  its  po- 
litical quarrels  and  jealousies  to  our  shores.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether improper  that  these  national,  political,  and  religious 
jealousies  should  be  engrafted  upon  our  political  system,  and 
made  to  further  complicate  our  present  party  entanglements. 
Hence  we  say  that  an  "Irish-American  National  Republi- 
can "  party  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 


It  is  an  original  and  Democratic  idea  that  Jhe  soldiers  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  should  join  the  party  that 
endeavored  to  destroy  the  republic.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  General  Rosecrans's  Democratic  "boys  in  blue"  are  enti- 
tled to  wear  on  their  breast  the  badge  of  the  Grand  Army, 
cast  from  captured  rebel  cannon.  We  wonder  Low  many 
can  show  their  parchments  of  honorable  discharge. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A   PULPIT  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 


The  New  York  Times  says  that  there  is  great  need  of  a 
means  of  prompt  communication  between  the  clergyman  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  sexton  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  has 
long  been  apparent.  True,  there  are  constantly  arising  con- 
tingencies in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  minis- 
ter should  communicate  with  the  sexton.  For  example,  the 
minister  needs  a  glass  of  water;  or,  in  the  case  of  Talmage, 
say,  a  lotion  for  a  sprained  leg.  He  needs  to  ask  a  question 
of  a  vestryman,  or  he  wants  to  have  a  warden  waked  up  or  a 
crying  baby  removed.  In  these  circumstances  the  aid  of  the 
sexton  is  indispensable;  but,  as  that  functionary  is  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  church,  and  is,  perhaps,  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing a  pew  full  of  boys  who  are  on  the  point  of  breaking  into 
open  disorder,his  attention  can  not  be  attracted.  Many  plans 
have  been  devised  by  ingenious  ministers  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  sexton.  There  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  San- 
ford,  of  Sheboygan,  who  invented  a  code  of  handkerchief 
signals.  One  wave  of  the  handkerchief  meant  that  he  wanted 
water;  holding  one  end  of  the  handkerchief  in  his  teeth  and 
the  other  in  his  right  hand  meant  "  shake  a  boy  on  the  right 
side  of  the  church ;"  and  waving  the  handkerchief  three  times 
around  his  head  was  an  order  to  the  sexton  to  poke  the  fire. 
The  system  was  ingenious,  but  it  did  not  work,  for  the  sexton 
constantly  misunderstood  the  signals,  and  the  congregation 
assumed  that  the  minister  was  engaged  in  a  flirtation  with 
the  soprano  of  the  choir,  and  that  his  signals  were  made  for 
her  benefit.  The  result  was  a  scandal  and  an  ecclesiastical 
trial,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  doubtless  still  fresh  in  the 
reader's  memory.  Then  there  was  the  Methodist  minister  of 
Oshkosh,  who  agreed  with  his  sexton  that  whenever  he  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  my  brethren!"  a  glass  of  water  should  be 
brought  to  him.  This  was  for  a  time  quite  successful ;  but 
one  day  the  minister  exchanged  pulpits  with  a  Baptist  friend, 
without  warning  the  sexton  that  the  Baptist  knew  nothing  of 
the  signal  code".  It  so  happened  that  the  Baptist  preacher 
began  seventy-three  sentences  by  actual  count  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "Oh,  my  brethren  !"  and  every  time  the  sexton 
brought  him  a  glass  of  water.  Of  course,  this  attracted  at- 
tention, and  excited  the  minister's  indignation,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  sarcasm  on  his  denominational  fondness  for  water. 
Still,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  excusable  for  throwing  the  sev- 
enty-third glass  with  its  contents  at  the  head  of  the  sexton, 
and  certainly  his  conduct  in  kicking  the  latter  down  the  pul- 
pit stairs  admits  of  no  justification.  The  sexton,  of  course, 
felt  himself  outraged,  and  ever  afterward  refused  to  answer 
any  signal  that  was  made  to  him  from  the  pulpit.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Cam,  a  popular  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  interior  of 
New  York,  invented  a  system  of  signaling  his  sexton  which  had 
very  marked  merits.  He  caused  a  wire  to  be  run  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  sexton's  pew,  where  it  connected  with  a  pair  of 
leather-coated  iron  clamps,  so  constructed  that  when  the  wire 
was  pulled  the  clamps  would  gently  pinch  the  sexton's  leg. 
The  wire  ran  underneath  the  flooring  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  the  clamps  were  concealed  under  fhe  sexton's  seat,  so  that 
no  one  except  the  minister  and  the  sexton  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  sacred  telegraph.  It  was  found  to  work 
beautifully.  When  the  minister  wanted  water,  he  pulled  the 
wire  once.  Two  pulls  meant  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
sexton,  and  three  pulls  meant  "  turn  up  the  gas."  The  con- 
gregation wondered  how  it  happened  that  the  service  went 
so  smoothly,  and  that  the  sexton  always  did  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  but  they  were  destined  to  make  a  painful 
discovery  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  On  the  last  Sunday  in 
June  of  this  year  the  sexton  brought  with  him  to  the  morning 
service  his  middle-aged  maiden  aunt,  who  was  paying  him 
a  brief  visit,  and  whose  heir  he  hoped  to  be.  By  some  unex- 
plained accident  he  forgot  all  about  the  signal  wire,  and 
showed  the  aunt  into  the  seat  which  he  ordinarily  occupied, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  another  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle.  Directly  behind  the  aunt  sat  Deacon  Brown,  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  congregation — an  aged  man  of  the  most 
unblemished  character.  The  minister  had  begun  his  ser- 
mon, and  had  just  finished  the  exordium,  when  he  felt  thirsty 
and  signaled  for  a  glass  of  water.  To  his  surprise,  there  was 
no  answer  made  to  the  signal.  Probably  the  maiden  aunt 
was  more  surprised  than  was  the  minister,  for  as  soon  as  she 
felt  the  soft  pressure  of  the  clamps,  she  started  in  great 
alarm,  and,  turning  her  head,  gave  the  innocent  deacon  a  look 
of  indignant  virtue.  The  latter  betrayed  no  sign  of  guilt,  but 
continued  to  gaze  steadily  at  the  pulpit  with  a  peaceful  and 
happy  expression  of  face.  Presently  the  minister,  thinking 
that  the  sexton  must  have  failed  to  understand  the  signal, 
pulled  the  wire  again.  The  maiden  aunt,  with  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  rage,  turned  once .  more  to  the  placid  and  un- 
suspecting deacon,  and  whispered  fiercely  to  him  that  "  he 
had  better  behave  himself,  or  she'd  let  him  know."  The  good 
man,  thinking  that  a  poor  lunatic  was  in  front  of  him,  paid 
no  attention  to  her  remark,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  once 
more  wrapped  in  the  sermon.  By  this  time  the  minister, 
becoming  extremely  thirsty,  gave  the  signal  for  the  sexton 
to  come  to  the  pulpit.  What  was  his  horror  to  see,  instead 
of  the  sexton,  an  infuriated  maiden  aunt  rise  to  her  feet  and 
fall  upon  Deacon  Brown  with  her  umbrella  and  an  evident 
purpose  of  exterminating  that  inoffensive  man.  Of  course, 
the  sexton  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  dragged  his  aunt  away. 
Though  the  mystery  of  the  clamps  was  subsequently  ex- 
plained to  her,  the  explanation  only  turned  her  indignation 
from  the  deacon  to  the  minister,  who,  she  said,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  deserved  to  be  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  that  the  sacred  telegraph  was 
removed,  and  the  minister  now  preaches  without  water,  and 
is  completely  cut  off  from  his  sexton  during  service. 


THE   LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


It  seems  incredible  that  an  elephant  has  forty  thousand 
muscles  in  his  trunk,  but  after  a  man  has  experienced  an 
elephant's  gentle  twist  about  his  system,  and  been  thrown 
the  whole  length  of  a  menagerie  tent  through  the  candy- 
stand  into  the  lemonade  tub,  he  will  be  willing  to  take  oath 
that  there  are  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  muscles  in  that 
interesting  animal's  front  tail. 


They  say  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  the  Peruvian  army.  A  fight  may  last  two  weeks  in  one 
inning  without  an  officer  being  killed,  and  the  man  who  goes 
into  the  struggle  as  a  private  comes  out  as  such,  if  he  is  not 
crushed  to  death  by  a  worn-out  horse  falling  upon  him. 


The    Maid   of    Saint    Helena. 

Across  the  long,  vine-covered  land 
She  gazed,  with  lifted,  shading  hand. 

Behind  were  hillsides,  purple,  brown  ; 
Before  were  vineyards  sloping  down  ; 

While  northward  rose,  through  golden  mist, 
Saint  Helen's  mount  of  amethyst. 

But  forest,  vine,  and  mountain  height 
Were  less  divinely  benedight 

Than  she  who  so  serenely  stood 
To  gaze  on  mountain,  vine,  and  wood. 

Her  presence  breathed  in  sweet  excess 
The  fragrance  of  rare  loveliness — 

A  simple  beauty  in  her  face, 
And  in  her  form  a  simple  grace. 

She  was  so  perfect  and  so  fair, 
So  like  a  vision  and  so  rare, 

The  air  that  touched  her  seemed  to  me 
To  thrill  with  trembling  ecstasy. 

Spell-bound,  for  fear  she  might  not  stay, 
1  stood  afar  in  sweet  dismay. 

At  last  she  sang  some  olden  song. 
I  did  not  know  its  tale  of  wrong  ; 

I  only  knew  the  oriole's  note 
Grew  garrulous  within  its  throat — 

It  seemed  so  shameful  birds  should  sing 
To  silence  so  divine  a  thing. 

She  faded,  singing,  from  my  sight, 
A  dream  of  beauty  and  delight ; 

And  I,  with  unconsenting  will, 
Retraced  my  footsteps  down  the  hill. 

— Chas.  H.  Phelps  in  Californian  for  August. 


Midsummer. 

White  as  a  blossom  is  the  kerchief  quaint, 
Over  her  sumptuous  shoulders  lightly  laid ; 

Fairer  than  any  picture  men  could  paint, 

In  the  cool  orchard's  fragrant  light  and  shade. 

She  stands  and  waits  :  some  pensive  dream  enfolds 
Her  beauty  sweet,  and  bows  her  radiant  head  ; 

The  delicate  pale  roses  that  she  holds 

Seem  to  have  borrowed  of  her  cheek  their  red. 

She  waits,  like  some  superb  but  drooping  flower, 
To  feel  the  touch  of  morning  and  the  sun, 

And  o'er  her  head  the  glowing  petals  shower, 
And  to  her  feet  the  shifting  sunbeams  run. 

I  follow  to  her  feet  their  pathway  fine, 

And  while  my  voice  the  charmed  silence  breaks, 

What  startled  splendors  from  her  deep  eyes  shine  ! 
Into  what  glory  my  rich  flower  awakes  ! 

— Celia  Thaxter  in  ScHbner's  for  August. 


The   Archbishop    and   Gil    Bias. 

1  I  don't  think  I  feel  much  older  ;  I'm  aware  I'm  rather  gray, 
But  so  are  many  young  folks  ;  I  meet  'em  every  day. 
I  confess  I'm  more  particular  in  what  I  eat  and  drink, 
But  one's  taste  improves  with  culture  ;  that  is  all  it  means,  I  think." 

'  Can  you  read  as  once  you  used  to?"     "  Well,  the  printing  is  so  bad, 

No  young  folks'  eves  can  read  it  like  the  books  that  once  we  had." 
'  Are  you  quite  as  quick  of  hearing?"  "  Please  to  say  that  once  again." 
'  Don7t  I  use  plain  words,  your  reverence  ?  "    "  Yes,  I  often  use  a  cane, 

'  But  it's  not  because  I  need  it — no,  I  always  liked  a  stick  ; 
And  as  one  might  lean  upon  it,  'tis  as  well  it  should  be  thick. 
Oh,  I'm  smart,  I'm  spry,  I'm  lively— I  can  walk,  yes,  that  I  can, 
On  the  days  I  feel  like  walking,  just  as  well  as  you,  young  man!" 

'  Don't  you  get  a  little  sleepy  after  dinner  every  day?  " 
'  Well,  1  doze  a  little  sometimes,  but  that  always  was  my  way." 
1  Don't  you  cry  a  little  easier  than  some  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 
'  Well,  my  heart  is  very  tender,  but  1  think  'twas  always  so." 

'  Don't  you  find  it  sometimes  happens  that  you  can't  recall  a  name?  " 
1  Yes — I  know  such  lots  of  people — but  my  memory's  not  to  blame. 

What  !  You  think  my  memory's  failing !  Why,  it's  just  as  bright 
and  clear — 

I  remember  my  great-grandma — she's  been  dead  these  sixty  year." 

'  Is  your  voice  a  little  trembly  ?  "     "  Well,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 
But  I  write  as  well  as  ever  with  a  good  old-fashioned  pen  ; 
It's  the  Gillotts  make  the  trouble— not  at  all  my  finger-ends— 
That  is  why  my  hand  looks  shaky  when  I  sign  for  dividends." 

'  Don't  you  stoop  a  little  walking?  "     "  It's  a  way  I've  alwayshad — 
I  have  always  been  round-shouldered  ever  since  I  was  a  lad." 

'  Don't  you  hate  to  tie  your  shoe-strings?  "     "Yes,  I  own  it — that  is 
true." 

'  Don't  you  tell  old  stories  over?  "     "  I  am  not  aware  I  do." 

'  Don't  you  stay  at  home  of  evenings  ?    Don't  you  love  a  cushioned 

seat   ' 
In  a  corner  by  the  fireside,  with  your  slippers  on  your  feet? 
Don't  you  wear  warm,  fleecy  flannels?      Don't  you  muffle  up  your 

throat? 
Don't  you  like  to  have  one  help  you  when  you're  putting  on  your 

coat  ? 
'  Don't  you  like  old  books  you've  dogs-eared,  you  can't  remember 

when  ? 
Don't  you  call  it  late  at  nine  o'clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten? 
How  many  cronies  can  you  count  of  all  you  used,  to  know 
That  called  you  by  your  Christian  name  some  fifty  years  ago? 

'  How  look  the  prizes  to  you  that  used  to  fire  your  brain? 
You've  reared  your  mound — how  high  is  it  above  the  level  plain  ? 
You've  drained  the  brimming  golden  cup  that  made  your  fancy  reel, 
You've  slept  the  giddy  potion  off— now  tell  us  how  you  feel ! 

'  You've  watched  the  harvest  ripening  till  every  stem  was  cropped, 
You've  seen  the  rose  of  beauty  fade  till  every  petal  dropped, 
You've  told  your  thought,  you've  done  your  task,  you've  tracked  your 

dial  round " 

'  I  backing  down  !  Thank  heaven,  not  yet  !  I'm  hale  and  brisk  and 
sound, 

'  And  good  for  many  a  tussle,  as  you  shall  live  to  see  ; 
My  shoes  are  not  quite  ready  yet— don't  think  you're  rid  of  me  ! 
Old  Parr  was  in  his  lusty  prime  when  he  was  older  far, 
And  where  will  you  be  if  I  live  to  beat  old  Thomas  Parr  ?  " 

'  Ah,  well — I  know — at  every  age  life  has  a  certain  charm — 
You're  going?     Come,  permit  me,  please,  I  beg  you'll  take  my  arm." 

'  1  take  your  arm  !    Why  take  your  arm  ?    I'd -thank  you  to  be  told  ; 
I'm  old  enough  to  walk  alone — but  not  so  very  old  !  " 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Atlantic  for  August. 


THE    PROFESSOR'S     REVENGE. 


An  Awful  Tale  in  One  Dark  Chapter— Keep  it  Dark. 


According  to  the  Baltimore  American,  there  are  many  cats 
in  the  Monumental  City,  but  probably  the  liveliest  specimen 
of  the  feline  species  that  has  ever  yet  been  turned  loose  on 
suffering  humanity  was  one  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city. 
There  is,  it  appears,  a  quiet,  reserved,  elderly  single  gentle- 
man living  on  a  certain  street,  who  is  much  given  to  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits,  and  is,  moreover,  passionately  de- 
voted to  flowers.  He  has  a  little  garden  in  front  of  his  house 
— a  humble  little  plot  of  ground — but  he  has  caused  many 
specimens  of  the  floral  kingdom  to  spring  therein,  and  he 
keeps  it  in  apple-pie  order — raked,  weeded,  and  hoed  down 
into  the  very-  pink  of  neatness.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  grimalkin,  and  most  particularly  the  male  grimalkins, 
abound  in  this  region.  There  are  gray  cats,  yellow  cats, 
black  cats,  white  cats;  long  cats;  slim,  gaunt,  famine-stricken 
cats  ;  sleek,  fat  cats  ;  little  pussies  with  blue  ribbon — in  fact, 
every  variety,  form,  size,  shape,  and  quality  of  the  feline 
species  in  the  catalogue.  But  the  cat  to  which  this  story 
particularly  alludes,  and  which  has  more  reason  than  any 
one  else  to  regret  its  result,  was  an  unusually  large  mouser 
of  the  Thomas  persuasion,  belonging  to  an  old  spinster  just 
opposite  the  professor's  dwelling.  Now,  this  animal  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  professor,  although  his  feelings 
— so  rumor  said — were  touched  in  the  direction  of  the  spin- 
ster, for  the  reason  that  Thomas  had  a  passion  for  flowers 
likewise,  and  it  was  his  delight  on  moonshiny  nights  to  ad- 
journ to  the  professor's  little  plot,  and,  with  his  depraved  as- 
sociates, scratch,  tear,  roll,  and  bite,  until  one  or  another  of 
the  pretty  little  flower-beds  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cinder- 
pile.  He  would  then  clamber  up  on  the  fence  just  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  from  the  professor's  window,  and 
yell  all  the  variations  of  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud," 
con  melio  sentimento,  steering  his  rich  "  barrow-tone  "  voice 
through  all  the  register,  and  holding  high  C  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  enthusiastic  chorus  taken  up  by  the 
depraved  associates  before  alluded  to.  Now,  the  liter- 
ary and  scientific  gent  stood  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  long 
while,  though  he  had  thrown  all  his  boots,  shoes,  boot- 
jacks, blacking-brushes,  and  even  chairs,  out  of  the  window, 
to  prevent  the  frequent  encores,  until  finally,  one  day,  the 
spinster  from  her  lowly  dwelling  refused  to  smile  upon  him, 
because  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ;  and  from  that  moment 
the  professor  swore  a  deep,  dire,  and  double  revenge  upon 
the  cat.  He  laid  a  trap  on  the  back  porch,  and  one  night 
took  Thomas  unawares,  and,  despite  his  copious  protesta- 
tions and  blaspheming,  carried  him  up  in  his  laboratory.  Then 
he  held  a  short  council  of  war  with  a  few  retorts  and  air- 
pumps,  and  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  of  serving  the  spinster 
with  a  good  turn.  So  he  mixed  up  a  fiendish  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  carbon  of  bi-sulphate,  and  applied  the  same 
to  the  squalling  Thomas  with  a  paint-brush,  painting  him  all 
over,  in  color  a  bright  vermilion,  but  making  him  look  in 
the  darkness  like  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive.  Having 
finished  this,  and  added  an  "  additional  incentive,"  he  turned 
him  loose,  and  the  disgusted  and  terrified  feline  bolted  off  to 
his  house  like  a  meteor  through  the  "shuddering  night." 
The  next  thing — inside  of  two  seconds — the  old  maid  had 
her  head  out  of  her  bed-room  window,  shouting  like  two 
dozen  insane  hackmen,  "  Fire  !  murder !  help  !  help  !"  while, 
as  the  shutters  were  open,  the  cat  could  be  seen  dancing 
around  on  the  inside,  literally  in  a  light  blaze,  and  filling  the 
room  full  of  phosphorescent  sparks,  which  seemed  like  a 
whole  battery  of  pin-wheels  being  exploded.  The  old  lady's 
yells  soon  had  all  the  neighborhood  aroused  from  its  slum- 
bers ;  and  even  the  policeman  from  his  nap  on  the  door-step 
came  rushing  to  the  scene,  tore  open  the  door,  and  making 
for  the  bed-room,  thought  at  first  that  a  little  piece  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  had  been  broken  off  and  sent  into  the  spinster's 
bed-chamber  as  a  warning,  and  all  retreated  double-quick  on 
opening  the  door ;  but,  the  first  fright  taking  wings,  _they 
took  courage  to  discover  that  it  was  only  a  cat — still,  a  very 
remarkable-looking  cat.  Pussy  was  examined,  plunged  into 
a  tubful  of  water,  and  was  moaned  over  by  his  mistress  all 
the  rest  of  the  night — the  professor  not  realizing  the  extent 
of  his  crime  until  the  effects  were  discovered,  and  then  he 
went,  smiling,  satisfied,  to  his  virtuous  little  cot,  and  still 
"  keeps  it  dark."        

Local  item  from  Le  Gaulois : 

"  When  the  unhappiness  bears  himself  down  on  some  one 
he  does  not  abandon  him  facilely. 

"Street  Gregory  of  Tours,  io,  dwell  at  the  fourth  stage 

the  spouses  G ,  who  are  in  the  most  complete  misery. 

The  woman  in  this  moment  is  at  the  hospital,  the  husband  is 
without  work  ;  since  the  morning  he  was  searching  of  the 
occupation,  erring  on  the  streets.  Rested  at  the  lodgings 
the  two  littles  children,  the  one  of  four  years,  the  one  of 
seven. 

"  Therefore,  yesterday  night  at  seven  hours,  pending  that 
the  father  was  absent,  somes  neighbors  felt  a  strong  odor  of 

burned  parting  from  the  lodgment  of  G ,  and,  presenti- 

menting  an  unhappiness,  enforced  the  door  of  entry. 

"Then  a  sad  spectacle  offered  himself  to  theirs  eyes.  To 
the  middle  of  the  chamber  the  two  babies  were  twisting 
themselves  to  the  middle  of  the  flames  which  they  had  com- 
municated to  their  vestments  in  playing  with  the  matches. 
The  poors  littles  pushed  the  cry  frightful,  for  the  sufferances 
which  they  resented  should  have  been  atrocious,  their 
corpses  not  forming  more  than  one  wound.  The  one  of 
them  over  all,  the  most  young,  was  almost  carbonized.  The 
hurried  cares  have  been  prodigatred  to  them  as  soon  as,  but 
their  state  leaves  few  of  hope." 

ASaco,  Me.,  man  sent  his  wife  down  cellar  after  a  dish  of 
potatoes,  and  she  fell  on  the  stairs  and  broke  her  neck.  The 
next  day  her  bachelor  uncle  died,  leaving  $100,000,  and  the 
unfeeling  husband  was  obliged  to  fly  around  and  marry  his 
wife's  cross-eyed  sister  in  order  to  enjoy  any  of  the  money. 

The  Woman's  Journal  says,  with  apparent  satisfaction  : 
"  The  cooks  at  Wellesley  College  are  men,;  the  professors 
are  women."  From  this  the  only  deduction  to  be  drawn  is, 
that  the  Wellesley  folks  have  a  higher  regard  for  their  stom- 
achs than  their  heads. 


THE       ARGONAUT- 
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THE   INNER  MAN. 


The  destiny  of  nations  depends  upon  the  manner  in  -which  they  feed 
themselves. — Brillat-Savarin. 


A  pretty  controversy  is  now  going  on  in  New  York,  and  its 
contending  champions  are  the  culinary  editors  of  the  daily 
Times  and  the  weekly  Hour.  The  quarrel  is  over  the  merits 
and  demerits'of  certain  plebeian  fishes  and  their  baser  parts. 
The  doings  of  the  Ichthyophagous  Club  are  the  bones  of 
contention  —  the  Times  writing  the  club  folk  up,  and  the 
Hour  writing  them  down.  Recently  the  club  gav.e  a  dinner 
at  Brighton.  It  was  a  very  fishy  dinner,  as  will  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  following  bill  of  fare  : 

FIRST  ANNUAL. DINNER  OF  THE  ICHTHYOPHAGOUS  CLUB. 
"Woo't  drink  up  Esill?     Eat  a  crocodile? 

I'll  do't."— Hamlet,  Act  V.,  Scene  i. 

MENU. 

Little  Neck  clams. 

POTAGES.  - 

Consomme  of  shark-fin  a  la  chinoise.     Pur^e  of  bull  frog  a  la  secret. 

HORS  d'ceuvre. 

Razor  clams  farcis  a  la  Nelson. 

Tartelettes  of  horse-shoe  crabs  a  la  Belle  Helene. 

Sardines.     Olives.     Anchois. 


releves. 
Kennebec  salmon  garni  a  la  Brighton. 
Potatoes  a  rAmsterdam. 


Moonfish  a  1'Espagnole. 
Green  peas. 

ENTREES. 

Souffle  of  Long  Island  brook  trout  a  l'imperatrice. 

Squid  farci  a  la  gourmande. 

Whitebait  a  la  diable.     Cauliflower  au  gratin.     String  beans. 

ROTIS. 

Swordfish  pique  a  la  Chambord. 

Wolf-fish  sur  socle  a  la  Bristol.     Garfish  a  la  provencale. 

Sorbet  au  Kirsch. 

GIBIER. 

Sea  robins.     Lettuce  Salad. 
PIECES  FROIDES. 
Aspic  of  Spanish  mackerel  a  la  Normande. 

Sturgeon  sur  socle  a  beurre  Montpellier. 
DESSERT. 
Glace  Napolitaine  montee  a  la  Neptune. 
Fromage  de  Brie  et  Roquefort.     Fruits  de  saison.     Cate. 
jo  Jitin,  1SS0.  Hotel  Brighton. 

The  Times  has  this  to  say  of  the  dinner.:  "  The  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past  is  that,  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  to-day,  efforts  are  always  being  made  tending  to- 
ward the  benefiting  of  our  fellow-creatures.  A  dinner  such 
as  that  partaken  of  at  the  Hotel  Brighton  would  be  sterile  in 
its  effects  were  not  the  ends  proposed  by  the  club  other  than 
those  of  elegant  gluttony.  Human  prejudices  in  regard  to 
what  is  eaten  are  among  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to 
overcome.  It  is  only  by  introducing  with  a  certain  degree 
of  dclat  certain  things  that  popular  attention  can  be  drawn 
toward  them." 

The  Hour  devotes  two  columns  to  very  good  abuse  of  the 
dinner  as  a  whole  and  its  features  in  particular.  From  its 
report  we  quote  but  a  single  paragraph  : 

Certain  gentlemen,  lovers  of  their  race  in  its  earlier  stages,  have 
bandetl  themselves  into  the  Ichthyophagous  Club.  It  is  true,  say  these 
antediluvian  philanthropists,  that  the  wealthier,  more  succulent,  and 
nobler  specimens  of  the  fish  tribe  are  treated  with  honor  and  respect, 
but  our  poor  relations,  who  have  no  charms  of  person  or  purse  to  com- 
mend them,  are  neglected  and  oppressed.  The  lordly  turbot,  the  pink- 
cheeked  salmon,  and  the  pearly  oyster  require  no  support  from  us  ;  but 
the  humble  squid,  the  homely  wolf-fish,  and  the  useful  razor  clam  loudly 
ask  us  to  raise  them  from  their  undeserved  oblivion.  "  We  have  raised 
the  negro  to  the  level  of  the  white  man  ;  why  should  we  not  place  the 
garfish  upon  the  same  dish  as  the  kingfish?"  The  consequence  of 
these  ruminations  has  been  the  Ichthyophagic  dinner  given  at  Brighton 
Beach,  and  at  which  the  bill  of  fare  would  have  delighted  the  most  fas- 
tidious contemporarvof  the  Ichthyosaurus.  Looked  at  merely  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  dinner  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  a  success  ;  from  all 
other  points  of  view,  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  It  was  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  fish-dinner  at  Greenwich  than  a  fried  beefsteak  at  a  railway 
station  is  to  a  Chateaubriand  at  a  first-rate  Paris  restaurant.  The  fish 
was  deficient  in  flavor,  badly  cooked,  and  generally  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance. 

Considering  the  dinner  from  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
the  Times  man  found  much  in  the  menu  to  like,  and  not  a 
little  in  the  spirit  of  its  projectors  to  heartily  admire. 

The  "  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse "  is  its  own  best  introduc- 
tion here.  Those  who  do  not  know  Thackeray  in  his  ballads 
do  not  know  him  at  his  best — that  is,  at  one  best,  for  he  has 
several.     In  re  fish  dinners,  this  is  timely — is  it  not  ? 

A  street  there  is  in  Paris  famous, 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  its  name  is— 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields  ; 
And  here's  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  comfortable  case ; 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended, 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is — 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew, 
Or  hotch-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo  ; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffem, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace  ; 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre's  tavern, 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed,  a  rich  and  savory  stew  'tis  : 

And  true  philosophers,  methinks, 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace, 
Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  before  ; 
The  smiling,  red-cheeked  ecailliere  is 

Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 
Is  Terre  still  alive  and  able? 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace  ; 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table. 

And  hoped  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 

We  enter  ;  nothing's  changed  or  older. 
"  How's  Monsieur  Terre,  waiter,  pray?" 
The  waiter  stares,  and  shrugs  his  shoulder : 


"  Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day." 
"  It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  simier. 

So  honest  Terra's  run  his  race  ?  " 
"  What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner?" 

"  Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse?" 

"  Oh,  oui,  Monsieur,"  's  the  waiter's  answer; 

' '  Quel  vin  Monsieur  desire-t-il?  " 
"  Tell  me  a  good  one."     "That  I  can,  sir— 

The  Chambertin  with  yellow  seal." 
' '  So  Terre's  gone  ! "  I  say,  and  sink  in 

My  old  accustomed  corner-place  ; 
"  He's  done  with  feasting  and  with  drinking, 

With  Burgundy  and  Bouillabaisse." 

My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is, 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook  ; 
Ah  !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is, 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took. 
When  first  I  saw  ye,  Cat  i  luoghi, 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face, 
And  now  a  grizzled,  grim  old  fogy 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse. 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty, 

Of  early  days,  here  met  to  dine? 
Come,  waiter  !  quick,  a  flagon  crusty — 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retrace  ; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage  ; 

There's  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet ; 
There's  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage ; 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in  the  Gazette; 
On  James's  head  the  grass  is  growing : 

Good  Lord  1    The  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing, 

And  drank,  and  -ate  the  Bouillabaisse. 

Ah  me  !   how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me — 

There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 
*  *  *  * 

I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes. 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine,  whate'er  the  seal  is ; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is 

Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse  ! 


For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  disagree  with 
our  belief  that  the  American  pie  is  at  best  a  hollow  mockery', 
and  at  its  worst  a  fragment  of  the  abomination  of  desolation^ 
we  submit  the  following  recipe,  which  comes  to  us  with  the 
endorsement  of  a  lady  having  a  singularly  clear  complexion 
for  a  lover  of  pie  : 

I  have  at  last  reduced  lemon-pie  to  a  science.  I  take  my  biscuit- 
cutter  and  cut  from  puff  paste  very  thinly  rolled  ;  around  the  edge  I  curl 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  paste,  and  bake  these  shells.  While  they  are 
baking  I  prepare  the  following  filling,  which  "  is  wery  fillin'  at  the 
price : "  I  take  my  lemon  and  do  not  roll  it — cause  why  ?  it  grates  better 
when  it  is  firm.  After  the  yellow  rind  is  all  grated  into  a  bowl,  I  squeeze 
in  the  juice,  and  if  any  little  cells  go  in  I  do  not  say  them  nay.  I  then 
put  in  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg ;  stir  well  together.  Upon 
this  I  pour  a  large  cup  of  cold  water  (no  milk),  into  which  has  been 
stirred  a  dessertspoonful  of  corn  starch.  I  put  all  into  a  sauce-pan  and 
stir  until  it  is  cooked  into  a  rich,  clear,  straw-colored  jelly.  My  shells 
now  being  baked,  I  fill  them,  and  from  the  white  of  the  egg  make  a 
meringue,  to  softly  cover  each.  I  pop  them  into  the  oven  one  brief 
instant,  and  bear  them  in  triumph  to  the  pantry  to  cool.  The  crust  being 
baked  separately,  it  never  soaks. 


An  Italian  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Francisco 
Redi,  while  warmly  extolling  the  virtues  of  wine,  thus  ex- 
presses his  disgust  at  other  beverages  : 

"  Talk  of  chocolate  1 
Talk  of  tea  1 

Medicines  made — ye  gods  1 — as  they  are 
Are  no  medicines  made  for  me. 
I  would  sooner  take  to  poison 
Than  a  single  cup  set  eyes  on 
Of  that  bitter  and  guilty  stuff  ye 
Talk  of  by  the  name  of  coffee. 
Let  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks 
Count  it  'mongst  their  cruel  works  ; 
Foe  of  mankind,  black  and  turbid, 
Let  the  throats  of  slaves  absorb  it ; 
Down  in  Tartarus, 
Down  in  Erebus  ; 

'Twas  the  detestable  Fifty  invented  it ; 
The  Furies  then  took  it, 
To  grind  and  to  cook  it, 
And  to  Proserpine  all  three  presented  it. 
If  the  Mussulman  in  Asia 
Dotes  on  a  beverage  so  Unseemly, 
I  differ  with  the  man  extremely." 


•    COOKING  HINTS  FROM  MISS  CORSON. 

Potatoes,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  can  be  made  mealy,  if 
boiled  in  salt  and  water,  and  drained,  and  then  covered  with 
a  thick  towel  and  left  in  back  of  the  range  five  minutes. 

To  retain  the  color  of  any  vegetable,  plunge  it  into  cold 
water  after  boiling. 

Cooks  make  the  mistake  of  boiling  things  too  much.  Af- 
ter reaching  the  boiling  point,  meats  should  simmer.  The 
toughest  meats  can  be  made  tender  by  so  doing. 


CXXXVII  I.— Sunday,  July  25.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Sue  Persons. 
Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Shad.  Cucumbers. 

Brains,  with  Cream  Sauce. 
Baked  Potatoes.     Asparagus.     Butter  Beans. 
Roast  Pork.       Apple  Sauce. 
Raspberry  Cream.      Fancy  Cakes. 
Fruit  Bowl  of  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs.  Grapes,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Peaches. 
To  Make  Raspberry  Cream.— Boil  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  milk;  strain  through  a  hair  sieve  ;  boil  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  cream  ;  when  cool,  add  one  gill  raspberry  juice, 
then  add  the  milk ;  stir  well,  sweeten,   and   add  a  glass  of  brandy. 
Whisk  until  nearly  cold,  then  put  in  a  mould  and  s8t  upon  ice,  or  in  a 
very  cool  place,  until  hard. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SUNDAY. 


[In  printing  the  following  letter,  we  hope  not  to  be  understood  as  en- 
dorsing the  opinions  of  the  writer  in  their  sweeping  entirety  ;  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  a  majority  of  the  clergymen  of 
this  city  hold  the  narrow  and  bigoted  views  concerning  the  keeping  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  which  our  correspondent  charges  to  the  discredit 
of  the  particular  preacher  about  whom  he  writes.] 

Editors  Argonaut  :  A  well-known  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  attends  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  members  of  a 
well-known  church  on  Howard  Street,  in  this  city,  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  other  evening,  that  he  hoped 
and  prayed  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  every  line 
of  railroad  cars,  street  cars,  and  every  steamer,  steamboat, 
and  ferry-boat  would  be  prohibited  from  running  on  Sunday ; 
that  our  stability,  prosperity,  and  even  existence  as  a  nation 
depended  upon  the  proper  observation  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
worship  ;  and  further,  inferentially,  that  in  the  accidents  oc- 
curring on  Sundays  he  could  see  the  hand  of  an  offended 
God,  visiting  upon  malefactors  a  just  punishment  for  a  vio- 
lated law.  I  do  not  know  that  this  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  clerical  mountebanks  and  Sunday-school  brigands  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  dedicated  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  the  services 
of  the  Most  High,  or  not ;  but  his  remarks  would  indicate 
that  he  was  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact.  It  is  high  time  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  recognized  the  fact  that  they  are  hu- 
man, with  little  more  inspiration  than  possessed  by  other 
men — and  none  purely  esoteric  ;  that  their  ideas  and  doc- 
trines are  to  be  tested  by  the  same  standard  of  human  reason 
as  are  the  utterances  of  others,  and  are  entitled  to  that 
weight  and  consideration  which  reason  gives  them,  and  no 
more  ;  and  that  they  learn  to  deal  with  questions  of  every- 
day life  in  a  plain,  common-sense  manner,  with  truth  for  a 
basis  and  reason  for  a  guide,  leaving  those  questions  of  a 
spiritual  character,  upon  which  their  most  positive  assertions 
are  and  can  be  nothing  more  than  mere  speculation,  to 
speculative  writers  and  thinkers,  where  they  belong.  When 
they  do  this  they  will  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  the 
decline  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit — a  complaint  which  is 
now  heard  in  almost  every  church  in  the  land.  But  just' as 
long  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times,  just 
so  long  will  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  continue  to  droop 
and  wither. 

This  foolish,  not  to  say  wicked,  presumption  which  sees 
the  direct  interposition  of  an  offended  Deity  in  every  acci- 
dent happening  upon  Sunday,  should  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  forsaken  superstitions,  and  the  false  and  degrading 
ideas  that  once  formed  the  religion  of  our  ancestors.  What 
right  has  any  man,  although  he  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
to  assert  that  a  certain  act  is  a  direct  manifestation  of  God's 
anger?  What  does  he  know  about  the  divine  love  and 
power  of  God  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  His  ideas  are  purely 
speculative.  Is  there  a  divine  law  which  sanctifies  an  error 
or  a  falsehood  because  it -is  uttered  in  a  pulpit,  on  a  Sunday, 
by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  1  This  arrogant  presumption  of 
ministers  in  the  pulpit,  who  assume  to  map  out  a  course  of 
conduct  for  others  to  follow,  and  with  an  equal  assumption 
trace  all  accidents  happening  on  a  certain  day  to  the  immedi- 
ate interposition  of  the  hand  of  God,  should  be  rebuked  and 
condemned.  If  it  is  such  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  to  run 
a  ferry-boat  or  train  of  cars  on  Sunday,  that  it  will  be  visited 
by  divine  justice  sure  and  swift  in  the  form  of  mangled, 
crushed,  and  bleeding  victims,  how  is  it  that  the  very  labor 
of  this  same  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  which  he  earns  his 
daily  bread,  becomes  sanctified  ?  He,  too,  is  laboring  on  the 
sacred  day,  and  for  pecuniary  reward  And  it  needs  no  al- 
lusion to  the  self-complacency  with  which  ministers  uniformly 
see  their  duty  clear  in  accepting  a  "  call "  which  promises  an 
increase  of  salary,  to  show  that  this  question  of  remunera- 
tion is  a  large  and  potent  factor  in  their  avocation. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  take  innocent  children  away  from  the  hot 
and  feverish  city  to  the  country,  where  they  can  breathe  God's 
pure  air,  and  revel  among  wild  flowers  by  shady  banks  and" 
murmuring  brooks,  and  feel  that  it  is  good  to  live  ?  If  not, 
why  does  it  become  such  an  awful  crime  that  it  can  be 
atoned  for  only  by  the  blood  of  childhood,  and  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  heart-broken  mothers,  because  the  day  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Sunday?  Ye  pretended  followers  of  Him  who 
Drought  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,"  who  would 
tell  the  mother  weeping  over  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  only 
son,  that  because  he  dared  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
mountains  untainted  by  the  infections  of  a  city,  because  he 
dared  to  look  upon  the  green  fields  and  waving  trees  that 
God  had  made,  and  because  he  did  this  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week — the  only  day  he  could  call  his  own— he  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  go  hide 
your  heads  in  shame.  The  divine  love  and  mercy  of  God 
needs  no  vindication  through  the  lamentations  of  widows 
and  tears  of  orphans.  Neither  does  it  need  the  services  of 
ministers  who,  through  their  illiberal  spirit  and  ignorance, 
insult  the  moral  feelings,  intelligence,  and  common  sense  of 
the  community. 

We  no  longer  attribute  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  divine 
wrath ;  but  our  ministers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  mere 
accidents  and  casualties,  resulting  from  the  carelessness  or 
incompetency  of  man,  are  the  evidence  of  divine  anger. 
Can  it  be  that  we  have  progressed  no  further  than  this?  Do 
we  boast  of  our  civilization,  yet  still  cling  to  such  a  supersti- 
tion ?  If  we  were  to  follow  the  reverend  gentleman's  advice, 
what  day  should  we  observe?  Should  we  observe  his  Sun- 
day, or  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  some  other  day  equally  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  some  other  religious  sect?  This  is  a  del- 
icate and  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  one  for  which  he 
offers  no  solution.  Among  San  Francisco's  many  needs, 
there  is  one  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  need  min- 
isters with  at  least  average  intelligence,  as  well  as  honesty— 
that  is,  if  we  need  any  at  all.  If  we  are  to  have  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  give  us — in  the  name  of  truth  and  morality — 
something  better  than  a  sensual  libertine,  or  one  who  sees, 
in  every  stub  of  the  toe,  or  finger  burned  by  <he  premature 
explosion  of  a  fire-cracker  on  Sunday,  the  awful  judgment  of 
an  offended  God.  Give  us  one  with  common  sense,  common 
decency,  and  common  honesty,  with  some  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement.  We  want  neither  a  boor  nor  a  sybarite,  nei- 
ther a  fool  nor  a  knave,  but  a  man  in  the  truest  and  best 
meaning  of  the  word,  with  good  sense  and  good  digestion. 
San. Francisco,  July  11,  1S80.  L.I     s 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Mr.  Belasco  has  written  a  play.  This  circumstance 
may  have  saved  his  tottering  reason.  The  condition 
of  mind  which  this  gentleman  must  have  been  in  be- 
fore working  off  this  extraordinary  melange  of  stuff  is 
something  awful  to  contemplate,  even  with  the  mere 
speculative  eye  of  a  casual  observer.  What  it  must 
have  been  to  endure,  none  know  but  heaven  and 
Belasco.  It  is  a  Russian  play.  This  is  easily  dis- 
coverable, because  the  gentlemen  wear  the  fez-shaped 
fur  cap  peculiar  to  Russians  ;  also,  there  is  a  very- 
Russian  redundance  of  consonants  in  the  play-bill. 
All  the  names  end  in  iff  or  off,  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  no  well-regulated  Russian  ever  permits  him- 
self to  bear  a  name  which  does  not  terminate  in  this 

wise.     Also well,  truth  to  tell,  that  is  all  there  is 

of  Russian  in  the  entire  construction.  Your  feelings 
are  not  harrowed  up  with  acts,  but  with  tableaux. 
Tableau  I. — Every  one  sits  in  a  garden  chair,  and 
tells  all  he  or  she  knows  about  the  Orion's.  A  tall 
young  maiden,  arrayed  in  soft  white,  is  led  in.  It  is 
explained  that  she  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart  for  love 
of  "  Count  Warloff."  When  this  fact  has  been  thor- 
oughly impressed  upon  a  sympathizing  audience  she  is 
led  off.  Her  footsteps  are  feeble,  her  head  is  bent, 
her  sighs  are  frequent,  and  it  is  only  with  considerable 
muscular  effort  that  "  Marianna,"  her  mistress  and 
foster-sister,  sustains  her.  Upon  her  exit  enter  the 
"  Count  Warloff "  and  the  "  Count  Droganoff."  The 
"Count  Warloff"  madly  loves  the  young  woman 
who  has  just  left  as  she  loves  him,  and  why  there 
should  be  a  broken  heart  in  the  matter  no  one  knows 
but  the  dramatist.  Some  one  is  considerate  enough 
to  remark  in  the  presence  of  the  count  that  "Wanda," 
the  maiden  in  white,  is  dying  of  this  broken  heart. 
"  Excuse  me,"  cries  the  Count,  suddenly,  rapturously, 
and  poetically,  "but  I  have  business  to  attend  to," 
whereupon  he  departs  in  the  direction  of  the  broken 
heart,  ostensibly  to  prevent  its  complete  shattering. 
But  quien  sabe  f  Some  remote  reference  is  made 
later  to  their  having  gone  to  America,  but  they  are 
dropped  suddenly  and  completely  out  of  the  play.  It 
is  true,  other  lovers  are  introduced.  "Marianna," 
the  heroine,  like  all  young  women  in  plays  and  books, 
has  a  plurality  of  the  article,  and  a  nice  pair  they  are. 
The  one  is  "Count  Droganoff,"  an  excessively  un- 
amiable  young  man,  but  not  all  the  melodramatic 
villain  that  might  be.  made  of  him  under  such  an  ex 
traordinary  combination  of  circumstances.  The  other 
is  "Paul  Arniff,"  a  liberated  serf,  and  about  as  un 
interesting  a  hero  as  ever  enchained  the  affections  of 
a  maiden  born  in  the  purple.  "  Ossip  "  may  have 
suggested  the  character,  but  there  is  nothing  Ossipi an 
about  the  moonstruck  "Paul."  "Paul"  is  a  doctor, 
and,  like  the  Buddhist  god,  should  always  be  seen 
with  a  pill  in  his  hand.  Otherwise  it  is  very  difficult 
to  locate  him,  for,  though  a.  liberated  serf,  he  has  a 
fashion  of  hanging  about  the  scene  of  his  former  ser- 
vitude and  doing  any  little  odd  "chore"  that  may 
be  requested  of  him,  such  as  picking  up  handker- 
chiefs, announcing  visitors,  etc.  This  is  excessively 
kind  of  him,  but  not  heroic.  In  the  first  act,  it  is 
his  unalterable  intention  never  to  tell  his  love, 
but  to  let  concealment,  etc.,  and  he  receives  "  Count 
Droganoff 's  "  verbal  invitation  to  the  wedding  with  a 
most  melodramatic  suppression  of  his  perceptibly 
boiling  emotions.  In  the  second  act  he  changes  his 
mind,  and  makes  an  exceedingly  lengthy  and  most 
explicit  avowal  to  his  lady  love,  whom  he  has  decoyed 
for  the  purpose  to  a  Col  ken  Bawn  rock.  In  these  lat- 
itudes the  tide,  for  dramatic  purposes,  rises  at  about 
the  rate  of  ten  feet  a  minute.  The  lady  is  airily  clad 
for  the  occasion  in  pink  and  white,  as  one  would  nat- 
urally dress  for  a  ramble  in  that  hospitable  clime.  As 
"  woman  at  best  is  a  contradiction  still,"  she  amazes 
the  amorous  and  desperate  "  Paul"  by  shrieking,  on 
a  note  three  lines  above  the  staff,  "  I  love  you,  Paul !" 
and  casts  herself  upon  his  bosom  to  die.  She  is  frus- 
trated in  this  most  laudable,  romantic,  and,  at  the 
moment,  necessary  intention  ;  although,  when  the  cur- 
tain drops,  the  water  is  playing  about  their  ears.  A 
squadron  of  life-boats  and  a  ton  of  life-preservers 
could  not  save  them,  out  of  a  play ;  but  when  the  cur- 
tain rises,  she  is  discovered  high  and  dry  in  white 
satin,  and  determined  to  marry-  the  hapless  "  Paul" 
out  of  hand,  whether  he  will  or  no.  "  Paul  "  enters 
with  his  usual  dazed  expression — the  poor  fellow  never 
knows  just  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him — is  clutched 
frantically  by  the  impetuous  bride,  dragged  off  into  a 
convenient  oratory,  and  there  made  a  husband  on  the 
spot.  It  is  an  office  which,  in  any  case,  is  not  with- 
out its  attendant  discomforts  ;  but  the  secrecy,  and 
his  anomalous  position  in  the  household,  give  "  Paul" 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  honeymoon.  Therefore  it 
>s  not  strange  that,  after  the  "  Count  Droganoff"  has 
1  -initiated  him  in  even.-  possible  way,  and  ended  by 


slapping  him  with  his  glove  and  ordering  him  out  of 
the  house,  that  "  Paul"  is  quite  ready  to  go.  The 
confession  of  their  marriage  by  ' '  Marianna  "  does  not 
stop  the  poor  fellow  an  instant.  He  heroically  re- 
nounces her,  and  flies  to  parts  unknown — to  return  in 
five  years,  rich,  famous,  and  titled.  Mr.  Belasco  has 
drawn  on  many  plays  for  his  pot-pourri.  It  is  really 
quite  amusing  to  trace  old  acquaintances  among  the 
characters  and  familiar  lines  in  the  dialogue.  The 
Danicheffs,  the  Colleen  Bawn,  Monte  Crista,  the  Lady 
of  Lyons,  together  with  lesser  plays  by  lesser  authors, 
have  been  levied  for  tribute  to  Paul  Arniff.  Greater, 
and  even  lesser,  writers  than  Belasco  have  failed  to 
realize  a  few  strong  words  of  Emerson,  the  Sage  of 
Concord  :  ' '  There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education 
when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy  is  igno- 
rance, that  imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must  take 
himself  for  better,  for  worse,  as  his  portion  ;  that, 
though  the  wide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of 
nourishing  corn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil 
bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to  him 
to  till."  Paul  Arniff  \s  not  likely  to  live  long  enough 
to  be  worth  discussing,  although  the  theatre  did  its 
best  by  the  play  so  far  as  handsome  mountings  go, 
and  the  players  played  with  a  gravity,  earnestness, 
and  zeal  as  commendable  as  it  was  astonishing.  But 
it  shows,  in  a  small  way.  how  little  a  man  makes  by 
seeking  to  till  his  neighbor's  plot  of  ground.  Lit- 
erary trespass,  however,  has  become  so  frequent 
as  to  be  matter  of  fact  When  a  man  writes 
a  great  play  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  will 
be  stolen  in  bits,  travestied,  hackneyed,  and  cut 
up.  When  a  man  writes  a  great  book,  he  knows 
that  it  will  be  pilfered  by  petty  writers.  But  the  great 
ones  are  not  harmed.  People  are  such  universal, 
such  omniverous,  readers,  nowadays,  that  they  gen- 
erally know  where  an  idea  or  a  character  has  come 
from  when  they  see  it  reproduced  in  little.  But  when 
the  small  people  commence  pilfering  from  the  small 
people,  what  a  Lilliputian  war  is  waged.  One  could 
with  easy  conscience  possess  one's  self  of  a  line  from 
Shakspeare,  a  bit  of  philosophy  from  Bacon,  or  a 
thought  from  rare  Ben  Jonson  ;  but  one  should 
rather  be  caught  stealing  the  pennies  from  his  till,  or 
the  apples  from  his  trees,  than  stealing  a  little  bit  of 
thunder  from  one's  every-day  neighbor.  I  believe  it 
was  chiefly  Madame  de  Stael  whose  doctrine  held  that 
the  worst  part  of  a  sin  was  in  being  found  out.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  inexpressibly  horrible  con- 
dition of  mind  than  that  of  the  person  who  has  been 
found  out  committing  a  crime  so  small  that  it  is  a 
meanness?  All  of  which  is  a  senseless  ramble,  apro- 
pos of  nothing  ;  for  the  author  of  Paul  A  miff has  at 
least  gone  to  high  sources  for  his  material.  He  is  of 
good  imagination,  too,  and  might,  with  a  proper  col- 
laborator, produce  a  really  good  play  ;  but  his  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  blunt,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
capacities  of  language,  nil.  Miss  Stanhope,  who  is 
as  tragic  in  melodrama  as  she  is  melodramatic 
in  tragedy,  appeared  in  a  succession  of  hand- 
some costumes,  and  played,  as  did  every  one, 
as  if  she  really  thought  she  had  a  good  part.  May 
their  earnestness  continue  into  next  week,  when  an- 
other new  play  is  to  be  produced,  again  by  a  local 
author. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  interesting  bit  of  literature,  recently  handed  us 
by  a  friend,  is  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Barnwell  before  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
on  "  Dual  State  Governments — Carolina  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  1719,  1776,  and  1876."  It  appears  that  in 
the  history  of  South  Carolina,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  there  have  been 
three  occasions  when  rival  governments  have  con- 
tended within  her  borders  for  the  master}'  of  the  State  : 
in  1719.  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  overthrew 
the  government  of  "The  True  and  Absolute  Lords 
Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Carolina;"  in  1776, 
when  they,  in  turn,  cast  off  that  of  his  "Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty,  King  George  ;"  and  again,  in  1876,  in 
the  memorable  contest  for  the  governorship,  resulting 
in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  white  race  and  the 
subversion  of  the  rule  of  the  barbarian  and  the  stran- 
ger. In  the  work  referred  to,  these  events  are  elab- 
orated and  commented  upon  in  a  most  instructive  and 
masterly  manner. 

There  is  a  revolution  going  on  in  book-making 
and  book-writing.  The  staffs  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  of  the  country  are  at  present  filled  with  well- 
known  authors,  who,  in  former  years,  had  a  handsome 
annual  balance  at  their  publishers,  and  could  dispense 
with  daily  toil.  But  the  "  franklin  Square  Library," 
"Seaside  Series,"  and  the  new  style  "dime"  publishers 
have  the  whole  reading  public  by  the  nose,  and  their 
grip  seems  to  be  quite  strong  upon  the  organ  which 
has  so  keen  a  scent  for  the  economical.  Human 
thought,  handsomely  printed  and  enclosed  between 
stiff  covers,  is  a  drug  in  the  market. 


In  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  have  merry  theatrical 
times  next  week,  altogether ;  for  a  new  opera  is 
promised  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  the  Stand- 
ard's doors  are  to  be  thrown  open.  On  dit  that  the 
new  opera  is  a  very  merry  affair  —  merrier  than 
Madame  Favart — and  that  emphasis  will  be  given 
the  first  night  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Helen  Din- 
geon.  She  will  be  remembered  as  a  rarely  sweet 
singer,  but  Californians  know  nothing  of  the  Califor- 
nia girl  as  an  actress,  although  she  has  latterly  won 
some  fame  with  the  Salisbury-  Troubadours.  Is  there 
anything  left  to  dramatize  when  the  Widow  Bedott 
Papers — exhumed  first,  I  believe,  from  an  old  maga- 
zine— are  put  upon  the  stage  ?  They  are  said  to  draw 
well,  too  ;  and  since  "Joshua  Whitcomb  "  has  estab- 
lished a  type,  and  shown  us  how  different  is  a  real 
Yankee  from  "  Asa  Trenchard  "  and  his  kin,  there  is 
a  standard  from  which  to  judge.  At  the  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Sam  Piercy  makes  his  bow  in  the  dual  r61e  of 
author  and  actor.  Deception  is  the  brief,  and  not  ex- 
planatory, title  of  his  play— a  society  play,  containing 
probably  the  usual  amount  of  love,  money,  jealousy, 
dry-goods,  and  upholstery.  Let  us  hope  that,  like 
Sardou's  and  a  few  others',  it  contains  something 
more.  BETSY  B. 


Next  Friday  evening,  at  either  Dashaway  Hall  or 
Mercantile  Library  Hall,  as  will  be  announced  here- 
after, Mr.  Barton' Hill  will  give  "An  Evening  with 
Unknown  and  Forgotten  Poets."  Mr.  Hill  will  recite 
some  twenty-four  poems — not  all  of  them  by  either 
"unknown"  or  "forgotten"  authors — among  which 
will  be  an  exquisite  lyric,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  invited  to 
give  this  reading  by  some  two  hundred  gentlemen  of 
this  city.  Tickets,  admitting  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
will  cost  five  dollars  each.  The  subscription-book  is 
at  Matthias  Gray's   music  store,  on  Post  Street. 


The  members  of  Light  Batter)',  Company  A,  R. 
G.  Brush,  Captain,  will  give  an  exhibition  drill  and 
ball  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  their  armory,  No.  590 
Mission  Street.  The  occasion  is  the  thirty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  battery's  organization.  Governor  Per- 
kins and  his  staff  have  accepted  invitations  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  Second  Regiment  Band,  of  twenty-three 
pieces,  will  be  in  attendance.  The  drill  will  begin  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  dancing  an  hour  later. 


The  article  on  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britamtica,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  the  space  allowed  for  it  being  limited 
to  a  page  and  a  half. 

When  Bret  Harte  made  his  remarks  on  literary 
piracy,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  spoke  feelingly,  for  his  pirated  books 
are  sold  on  every  stall  in  England.  Wilkie  Collins 
writes  in  the  International  Review  on  the  rights  of 
literary  property,  and  the  justice  of  protecting  those 
rights.  He  gives  instances  of  the  wrong  done  to 
authors.  For  the  Woman  in  White  the  Harpers 
gave  him  five  hundred  pounds,  a  liberal  donation  ; 
but  another  American  publisher  sold  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  same  novel,  and  never 
sent  him  a  sixpence.  He  acquits  the  people,  but 
blames  Congress.  A  strong  movement  is  in  progress, 
backed  by  manv  American  publishers,  to  recognize 
copyright,  and  practice  square  dealing  in  this  matter. 

Advanced  Algebra  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of 
one  hundred  pages,  by  Professor  Wm.  T.  Welcker, 
of  the  University  of  California,  just  issued  by  Hinton 
&  Co.  This  book  covers  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
pursued  by  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Mines,  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  seems  to  be 
a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness,  there  being, 
even  to  the  tyro  in  algebra,  a  noticeable  absence  of 
that  padding  which  so  frequently  swells  the  bulk  of 
text-books,  to  the  confusion  of  the  student.  Profes- 
sor Welcker's  abilities  in  this  line  have  already  been 
shown,  in  much  more  popular  form,  by  his  Military 
Lessons,  a  little  manual  which,  though  intended  as  a 
text-book  for  students  in  the  art  of  killing,  gives  to  the 
general  reader  a  remarkably  clear  idea  of  what  is 
reallv  included  in  military  science. 

The  Californian  for  August  is  before  us.  It  has 
been  out  a  week,  and  is  selling  well.  We  print  else^ 
where  a  poem  by  its  editor.  Miss  .Alexander's  serial 
is  concluded,  and  a  new  one  by  W.  W.  Morrow  Jr. — 
a  strong  writer — is  announced  to  begin  next  month. 
We  have  heard  three  opinions  of  the  current  number 
in  this  office:  "  It  is  too  heavy ;"  "  It  is  too  light 
"It  is  just  what  the  public  wants."  This  much,  at 
least,  is  certain;— no  patriotic  Californian  can  afford 
to  be  without  his  literary  namesake. 


ress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George."  The  Era  de- 
clares the  logic  of  this  book  "perfectly  irrefutable, 
while  in  its  dic.ion  and  rhetoric  it  is  fascinating  to  a 
degree  unequaled  by  any  other  work  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  literature,"  and  winds  up  by  saying : 
"We  announce,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  to  our 
view  no  book  has  appeared  in  the  century  which  has 
exerted  so  marked  an  influence  as  will  this  Progress 
and  Poverty."  

"U.  O,"  of  the  University  class  of  '82,  writes 
from  Oakland  as  follows  :  In  the  play  of  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  with  which  the  Neilson  engagement  closed,  I 
noticed  a  blunder,  which  even  "  Betsy  B., "usually  so 
discerning,  seems  to  have  overlooked.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  "the  second  act,  "Leicester"  quotes  to 
"  Elizabeth  "  that  beautiful  allegory  from  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream: 

"  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid,  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 

The  conclusion  of  diese  lines  is  as  follows  : 

"  Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness." 

The  whole  allegory  refers  to  Leicester's  love  for 
Lady  Lettice,  Countess  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  striving  to  win  the  hand  of  Elizabeth. 
Leicester  would  hardly  care  to  recall  his  infamy  to 
the  queen's  mind  by  quoting  this  allegory.  But 
there  is  another  argument,  and  a  conclusive  one, 
against  Leicester's  quoting  from  Midsummer 
Night's  Drea?n:  the  play  was  not  written  until  nine- 
teen years  after  this  time,  and  six  years  after  Leices- 
ter's death.  I  supposed,  at  first,  that  this  blunder 
was  made  by  the  adapter ;  but  find  that  Scott  not 
onlv  makes  this  anachronism,  but  also  makes  Queen 
Elizabeth  quote  from  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  which 
was  not  written  until  after  her  death. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  send  us  the  following  books  through 
Messrs.  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Ap- 
pleton sends  us  a  pamphlet  edition  of  Strange  Stories, 
by  Erckmann-Chatrian,  nicely  done  into  English  by  an 
unknown  hand  ;  and  a  square  octavo,  entitled  Mem- 
oirs of  My  Exile,  translated  from  the  Hungarian  of 
Louis  Kossuth  by  Ferencz  Jansz.  From  Macmillan 
we  have  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge's '  "very  latest  novel ;" 
it  is  called  Magnum  Bouurn,  or  Mother  Carey's  Brood. 
If  there  is  an  Episcopalian -reared  young  woman  in 
this  city  who  has  not  some  time  read  and  reveled  in 
Miss  Yonge's  highly  moral  sentimentalism,  she  has 
not  the  honor  of  our  acquaintance.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  send  The  Undiscovered  Country — which  it 
is  madness  not  to  have  read,  or  to  be  about  to  read — 
and  the  daintiest  imaginable  midget  of  a  volume  by 
Nora  Perrv.  an  essay  in  prose  fiction  with  this  taking 
title,  The  'Tragedy  of  t/ie  Unexpected,  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  book  and  is  the  first  of  nine  stories.  That 
ends  the  Billings.  Harbourne  &  Co.  list;  but  from  the 
publishers  in  New  Orleans  we  have  the  Advance  and 
Retreat,  bv  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Hood,  of  the 
Confederate  army.  This  book  is  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general's  orphans.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  is  now  being  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion in  this  city;  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  also  send  two 
books  this  week— two  paper-covered  novels  by  George 
Ebers,  published  by  William  S.  Gottsberger.  New 
York.  The  Sisters  and  Homo  Sum  are  their  tides. 
Clara  Bell  has  translated  them  from  the  German ;  and 
the  young  gentleman  who  lends  youth,  beauty,  and 
intelligence  to  our  business  department  says  they  are 
very  well  worth  reading. 

William  Black,  the  novelist,  is  a  painter,  chiefly  in 
water  colors.  He  is  living  at  Brighton,  where  he  and 
Bret  Harte  are  much  together.  Black  is  not  a  society 
man,  and  is  very  reticent,  except  with  intimate  friends. 
He  inspects  every  place  about  which  he  writes.  The 
queen  likes  his  descriptions  of  Scottish  scenery.  Mrs. 
Black  is  a  very  handsome  lady. 

The  New  York  Era,  now  edited  by  Frank  H.  Nor- 
ton, for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, and  the  author  of  a  number  of  brochures  on 
social  and  economic  quesdons,  gives  a  list,  commenc- 
ing with  Voltaire  and  ending  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
of  what  it  deems  the  most  influential  works  of  the 
past  hundred  years;  and  then,  saying  "we  are  per- 
fectly aware  of'  the  boldness  of  the  assertion,"  ranks 
as  the  7twst  important  work  of  the  whole  century,  "  in 
the  possibilities  of  its  influence,  in  its  originality,  in 
its  depth  of  reflection  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  a 
modest  book  bv  a  California  writer,  recently  pub- 
lished bv  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  entitled  simply  Prog- 


Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  new  life  of  Pope,  quotes 
twice  that  poet's  verses  respecting  his  mother,  and 
observes  that ' '  if  there  are  more  tender  and  exquisitely 
expressecl  lines  in  the  language  I  know  not  where  to 
find  them."    The  lines  are  as  follows : 

"  Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  soothe  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  a  while  one  parent  from  the  sky." 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  ("H.  H."),  the  Ameri- 
can poetess  most  favored  by  Emerson  in  his  Parnas- 
sus, reputed  author  of  Mercy  PhiUrich's  Choice 
and  credited  with  having  written  the  "  Saxe-Holm  " 
stories,  is  now  in  London. .  Mrs.  Jackson  has  written 
a  work  entitled  A  Century  of  Dislwtwr,  relating  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  aborigines  under  the  policy  and 
agents  of  the  United  States.  The  subject-matter  of 
the  volume  in  question  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Tribune. 


There  is  not  another  roll  of  contributors  to  any  pub- 
lication in  Europe  like  the  contributors  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  It  takes  in  almost  every  name  that  is 
distinguished  in  statesmanship,  in  eloquence,  and 
learning  for  a  couple  of  generations.  It  includes  a 
prime  minister,  Lord  John  Russell ;  a  chancellor,  Lord 
Brougham ;  a  lord  chief  justice,  Lord  Denman  ;  two 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis ;  two  or  three  lords  of  session  and 
puisne  judges  on  the  English  bench;  a  secretary  of 
war,  Macaulay ;  a  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
Lord  Lytton ;  metaphysicians  like  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton ;  historians  like  Henry  Hallam,  Carlyle,  and 
Napier;  politicians  like  Charles  Butler  and  John  Ar- 
thur Roebuck;  political  economists  like  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  McCulloch ;  theologians  like  Henry  Rogers 
and  Dean  Milman  ;  almost  all  the  poets  who  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  Apollo,  Tom  Campbell,  Tom  Moore, 
and  Samuel  Rogers;  essayists  like  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  Hazlitt;  and  it  was  only  by  accident  Charles 
Dickens  was  not  enrolled  among  the  contributors, 
with  the  greatest  of  his  rivals  and  contemporaries, 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 


This  is  the  way  the  Saturday  Review  sits  down  on 
Mr.  Mallock — the  man  who  wants  to  know  if  life  is 
worth  living,  and  asks  the  question  in  two  hundred 
pages  :  "  Beginning  his  career  with  a  coarse  if  smart 
imitation  of  Peacock,  our  author  followed  up  his  suc- 
cess with  an  attack  upon  Positivism  in  the  shape  of  a 
yet  more  coarse  skit  at  Paul  and  Virginia,  various  ar- 
ticles upon  modern  art  and  poetry,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  important  question,  '  Is  life  worth  living  ? '  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  he  used  his  ready  pen  with  con- 
siderable vehemence  in  combating  the  opinions  of 
Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  other  well- 
known  writers.  As  yet  we  believe,  however,  no  one 
of  those  attacked  has  deigned  to  answer,  and  Mr. 
Mallock  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  he  has 
gained  a  victor}'." 

Mrs.  Estella  Espina,  who  has  been  studying  in 
Rome  for  three  years  with  the  noted  painter,  Carlo 
Cortez,  has  sent  home  for  exhibition  —  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's — a  picture  of  much  merit.  The  subject  of 
the  painting  is  taken  from  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii, and  represents  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  presenting 
to  lone  the  floral  gift  from  Glaucus.  The  figure-work 
is  admirably  executed,  the  costuming  correct,  and  the 
frescoes  and  furnitupe  of  a  Pompeiian  interior  painted 
from  studies  of  the  actual  articles  excavated  from  the 
ruined  city  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  one  of  America's 
greatest  preachers  and  orators,  contemplates  a  visit 
to  this  coast  during  the  month  of  August.  A  promi- 
nent manager,  believing  that  the  citizens  of  this  city 
would  like  to  see  and  hear  the  famous  Brooklyn  di- 
vine, has  secured  him  for  the  evening  of  Monday, 
August  9th,  when  he  will  deliver  his  celebrated  lec- 
ture, "Big  Blunders."  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  recent  deliver}'  in  New  York. 
Doctor  Talmage's  audiences  in  England,  last  summer, 
frequently  numbered  over  ten  thousand.  He  created 
the  greatest  furore  ever  known  in  the  history  of  lec- 
turers, and  we  predict  for  him  large  audiences  during 
his  stav  here. 
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Mrs.  Lewis's  Return.— Mrs.  Lewis,  the  well- 
known  modiste,  whose  parlors  are  in  Thurlow  Block, 
Kearny  Street,  has  returned  from  the  country,  where 
she  has  been  enjoying  her  summer  vacation,  and 
has  again  devoted  herself  to  business.  Mrs.  Lewis 
has  just  received  some  magnificent  fashion-plates  from 
Paris.  These  charming  designs  are  accompanied  with 
samples  of  the  new  shades  and  materials  which  are 
destined  to  be  in  vogue  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  She  has  now  on  hand  several  very  elegant 
robes  and  suits  which  are  to  be  worn  at  Monterey 
next  month  bv  a  society  belle  of  Oakland.  Among 
the  many  beautiful  dresses  it  is  difficult  to  particular- 
ize, but  we  may  mention  these  :  A  delicate  blush-rose 
satin,  combined  with  flowered  foulard  of  the  same 
tint — a  lovely  thing  ;  a  short  suit,  made  for  the  beach, 
composed  of  Saxe  green,  camel-hair,  and  satin  de- 
laine, lined  with  old  gold  satin — really  exquisite. 
These  charming  costumes  are  well  worthy  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  ladies  who  read  the  Argonaut.  This  is 
saying  not  a  little,  for  the  lady  readers  of  this  journal 
are  by  no  means  easily  suited. 

All  our  readers  will  do  well  to  cease  the  practice  of 
calling  a  doctor  at  ever)' little  ill-feeling  for  themselves 
or  families,  or  dosing  with  quack  stuff,  and  rely  en- 
tirely on  Hop  Bitters,  as  many  of  our  best  families  are 
doing. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San 
Jose,  has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need 
to  import  Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  or- 
der for  a  five-gallon  keg,  price  $1.50,  to  the  Depot,  at 
539  California  Street. 

Madame  Skid  more —whose  store  is  at  1114  Market 
Street,  between  Mason  and  Taylor— has  one  of  the 
best  selected  assortments  of  millinery  goods  ever 
brought  to  this  city.  In  order  to  clear  stock,  she  has 
begun  a  "grand  clearance  sale  "  Her  entire  lines  of 
French  hats  and  bonnets,  of  both  spring  and  sum- 
mer stvles,  will  be  sold  at  sweeping  reduction  prices. 
>  Feathers,  flowers,  ribbons,  and  laces,  essential  to  the 
perfect  trimming  of  these  lines,  will  be  sold  at  equally 
low  prices.  Madame  Skidmore  is  such  a  versatile 
priestess  of  fashion  that  those  who  once  subscribe  to 
her  art  continue  in  her  following.  She  never  adver- 
tises a  sale  unless  she  means  what  she  says,  and  if 
our  lady  readers  are  wise  they  will  call  on  her  at  once. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  active  ingredients  of  Fel- 
lows' Hypophosphites  are  alkaloids  from  trees  which 
attain  to  very  great  ages,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  this  preparation  will  increase  the  longevity  of 
the  human  family,  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence. 


Readers  of  Persian  fairy  lore  will  remember  the  oft- 
expressed  desire  that  the  body  may  become  fit  clay 
for  the  making  of  a  wine  jar.  There  is  something 
deeper  than  mere  poetic  feeling  in  the  sentiment.  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  national  belief  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  wine,  as  a  regulator  of  life,  and  an  aid  to 
happiness.  The  excellence  of  the  modern  Persian 
judgment,  in  its  liking  for  wine,  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  noting  the  fact  that  the  reigning  Shah  of  the 
Central"  Sun  Land,  sent  home  from  London,  during 
his  last  visit  to  England,  a  hundred  cases  of  Pommery 
&  Greno.  Considering  his  comparatively  humble 
income,  the  recent  purchase  of  fifty  cases  of  the  same 
wine  bv  one  of  our  own  good  livers — not  a  million- 
aire either — was  quite  as  noteworthy. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  S50  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drag  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Be  not  deceived,  but  buy  spectacles  from  scientific 
opticians.      Berteling  &  Watry,  427  Kearny  Sreet. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 
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-HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


LAST  THREE  PERFORMANCES  OF 

PAUL  ARNIFF, 

This  (Saturday),   July  24.   matinee   and   evening,  and   to- 
morrow (Sunday)  evening,  July  25. 


Monday,  July  26, 

FIRST    PRODUCTION 

Of   Mr.  Samuel   Pieicy's   new   Sensational    Society  Play, 
entitled 

DECEPTION! 

With  a  very  powerful  cast,  including 

MR.  JAMES  O'NEILL,  MR.  SAMUEL  PIERCY.MR 
FRED.  DE  BELLEVILLE  (from  the  principal  Lon- 
don Theatres),  and  MISS  ADELINE  STANHOPE. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke T. Proprietor  and  Manager. 


This  (Saturday)  2  p.  m., 

LAST    PERFORMANCE 

OF 

MADAME     FAVART! 


This  (Saturday)  evening,  July  24, 

FAREWELL     BENEFIT 

OF 

LEWIS     MORRISON. 


TVOODWORTH,  SCIIELL  &  CO.  will  remove 
August  1st  from  ]NTo.  13  Post  St.  to  Jio.  105  Stock- 
ton St.  PIAJfOS  rented,  tuned  and  repaired,  and 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


Monday  Next,  First  Performance  of 

THE  WEATHERCOCK, 

A  Comic  Opera  in  3  acts.     A  thousand  novel  pleasantries, 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  as  COUNT  GUSTAVE.  i 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS    AND   CARPETS   FROM  THE  SUN 
ty  getting 


AWNING 


-AT- 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


HULLED,     CRUSHED,     STEAM-COOKED      AND 
DESICCATED  AMERICAN 

BREAKFAST  CEREALS. 

A.  B.  C.  WHITE  WHEAT.        A.  B.  C.  WHITE  OATS. 
A.  E.  C.  BARLEY  FOOD.         A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 

The  most  Nutritious,  Palatable,  and  Easily  Digested  of  all 
Cereal  Food. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers.    The^trade  supplied  by 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
407  Front  Street. 


SACKETT 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


FOR   BOYS 


Offers  the  best  C  assical  and  English  Training.  The  home 
equipment  is  unequaled.  Preparatory  Course  for  lads  is 
m^de  prominent.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  12th. 
For  Catalogue  containing  fullcourses  of  study,  etc.,  address 
or  call  on  the  Principal,         D.   P.  SACKETT,  A.   M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At   Oakland. 


The  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  will  begin   July  loth, 
88o.  REV.  DAVID  McCLUKE,  Ph.  D. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE  PLACE 

j//    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


923    Post   Street. 


N\ 


EXT  TERM  COMMENCES  JULY 

20th.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 
to  six  years. 

MME.   B.  ZEIT.SKA,  Principal. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS     AND      WHOLESALE 

■*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED ! 

Nos.  1  (March  25),  4  (April  15),  of 
Vol.  I  of  the  ARGONAUT  for  187T. 

Twenty-five  cents  will  bei  paid  for 
each  of  the  above  numbers  at  the 
ARGONAUT  office,  522  California 
Street. 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 


IXSURIXCE    COMPANY. 


June  30,  1SS0. 

ASSETS : 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank $40,029  27 

U.  S.  Bonds,  registered 195.875  00 

Oakland  City  Bonds 29,500  00 

Oakland  Gaslight  Bonds 17.500  00 

First  National  Gold  Bank  Stock.     10,980  00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 153.100  00 

Bills    Receivable,    secured    by   col- 
laterals      20,050  00 

Real  Estate 209,218  38 

Marine  Premium  Notes 27,733  20 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 57,000  18 

Interest  due  and  accrued 3-525  41 

Advances  on  mortgaged  property,  etc.,       2,795  73 

$767^07  17 
Additional  Cash  Capital  now  being 

called  in 350,000  00 

Will  Make  Total  Assets Si, 117,307  17 

THE   FIREMAN'S   FUND 
Insurance    Company 

Bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage 
upon  its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced 
by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over 
a  million  dollars  in  assets  ;  its  extensive  sys- 
tem of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium 
income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best 
principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting;  by 
open,  fair,  and  clearly  expressed  contracts, 
and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  legitimate  losses. 

For  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  it  has  been  favorably  known 
as  a  conservative  Underwriter,  and  during  that  time  has 
paid  over 

$4,000,000  in  Losses, 

Passing  triumphantly  through  the  heaviest  conflagrations 
known  to  modern  history. 

AGENTS 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES-  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Insurance  of  Grain  and  Growing:  Crops  in  Cal'fornia 
a  Specialty. 

HOME   OFFICE: 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WILLAM  SEXTON.  )  c  . 

E.  W.  CARPF^TER.        |        Supervising  Agents. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  GEO.  D.  DORNIN, 

President.  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  WM.  J.   DUTTON, 

Vice-President.  Ass't  Secretary. 

STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 

Tuners. 

FACTORY,  =3  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING:A  SPECIALTY. 

STORAGE. 

-CURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Lar^e,  airy  brick  buildings,  free 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street,  Terms 
moderate.     Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H,  MOTT  &  CO.,  647  Marlet  Street. 


J.  O.   ELDKIDCE,   AUCTIONEER.  Tl  ENUELL  EASTON 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 

Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sile. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal propeity,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

>J  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  instructs  in  French  and 
Spanish,  by_  his  easy  method,  saving  months  of  study. 
Classes  or  private  lessons.    Apply  from  3  to  6  p.  M. 
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NOOK   FARM. 


HIS    PLEA  SA  NT     CO  UNTR  Y 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily 
For  particulars  address  E.  B.   SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness, 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  T18  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

J.  Uliddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


FAMILIES 

LEAYIXG    THE    CITY. 


-pURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc..  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them),  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  mace,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.   WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton    Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

No.  335  Montgomery  Str^i" 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
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THE       A  R  GO  N  A  U  T. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ANGELS. 

A  Thrilling  Revelation  by   the  New  York  "Times." 

The  Rev.   Mr.  White— though  he  personally  re- 
pudiates the  title  of  Reverend — is  a  minister  of  one  of 
the  smaller  miscellaneous  religions  which  New  Eng- 
land  so   plentifully   produces.      The   distinguishing 
characteristics   of  his   private  sect — the  Angelic  Be- 
lievers— is  the  belief  that   angels  have  been  treated 
with  reprehensible  want  of  respect,  and  that  mankind 
has  thus  lost  the  privilege  of  associating  with  them. 
The  Angelic  Believers  propose  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  by  treating  the  angels  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence, in   the  confident  expectation  that  the  present 
coolness  between  men  and  angels  will  wear  off,  and 
that  the  latter  will  condescend  to  make  friendly  calls 
upon  all  respectable  Believers.     In  spite  of  his  name, 
Mr.  White  is  a  colored  man,  and  his  sect  as  yet  con- 
sists of  himself  and  two  other  colored  brothers,  and 
five   colored    sisters.     He    preaches    every    Sunday 
morning  to  his  congregation  in  the  charming  village 
of   Passamawhackbunk,  New  Hampshire,  and  as  he 
is  an  eloquent  man,,  the  white  people  not  infrequently 
listen  to  his  sermons.    A  week  ago  Mr.  White,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  in  which,  in  spite  of  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  his  left  leg,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  elo- 
quence  of    which    Mr.   Talmage  might    have   been 
proud,  remarked  that ' '  Angels  is  liable  to  turn  up  any- 
wheres," and  asserted  that  he  shouldn't  be  the  least 
surprised  to  have  an  angel  call  on  him  at  any  mo- 
ment.    There  were  present  three  boys,  two  of  whom 
were  brothers,  and  all  of  whom  were  summer  board- 
ers from  Boston.     The  sermon  sank   deep   into  the 
hearts   of  these  boys,   and   they  resolved  that   Mr. 
White  should  not   be  disappointed.     On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  evening,  Master  George  Blodgett,  having 
surreptitiously  borrowed  three   of  his  sister's  n-ght- 
g_wns,  called   the   two  Roberts  boys  to  his  room, 
where  the  three  arrayed  themselves  in  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  in  vogue  among  angels.     With  the 
aid   of  shoemaker's  wax  and  a  stout    needle  and 
thread,  a  pair  of  chicken  wings  was  affixed  to  the 
shoulder-blades  of  each  boy,  and  white  handkerchiefs, 
carefully  folded,  were  then  pinned  about  their  heads. 
There  is  no  doubt  that   they  were  very  creditable  an- 
gels, so   far  as   their  external  appearance  was  con- 
cerned,  and  Master   Blodgett,  who  had  frequently 
been  a  ghost  with  a  view  to  frightening  his  maiden 
aunt,  and  who  therefore  had  some  experience  in  super- 
natural affairs,  admitted  that  he  was  "a  great  sight 
better  angel   than  he  had  ever  been  a  ghost !"    At 
precisely  midnight  the  three  young  angels  knocked  at 
Mr.  White's  door,  and,  after  prolonged  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded in  waking  him.     Mr.  White  at  first  requested 
them  to  "go  'way  from  dar,"  but  this,  as  he  after- 
ward explained,  was  a  general  remark  which  he  re- 
garded as   appropriate   to  the  time  and  place,  and 
which  was  not  intended  to  be  disrespectful.     As  soon 
as  he  learned  that  his  visitors  were  angels,  he  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  them  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.      It    must    not   be   supposed  that   he  ac- 
cepted   his   visitors  as   angels   on    the    strength    of 
their    unsupported   word.     He    begged    to   suggest 
that  if  they  were  really  angels  they  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  letting  him  see  their  wings  ;  and,  when  he 
perceived  that  each  one  had  a  pair  of  unmistakably 
real  wings,  his  doubts  vanished,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  prediction  which  he  had  made  in  his  last  Sun- 
day's sermon  had  been  fulfilled.    Master  Blodgett  in- 
formed Mr.  White  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
a  committee  who  had  called  to  thank  him  for  his  com- 
plimentary remarks  about  angels,  and  suggested  that, 
as  they  could  not  make  a  long  call,  the  sooner  a*kid 
should  be  killed  and  roasted  for  supper  the  better. 
Mr.  White  expressed  his  profound  regret  that  he  had 
no  kids ;  and  to  the  amended  suggestion  that  a  fatted 
calf  might  be  substituted  for  a  kid,  also  replied  that 
there  were  no  available  calves  within  his  reach.    Mas- 
ter Blodgett  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  White's 
larder  was  thus  destitute  of  appropriate  food,  and  re- 
jected with  indignation  the  proposal  to  try  a  little  cold 
pork.      Finally,   the  dispute  as  to  supper  was  com- 
promised with  a  chicken,  which  Mr.  White  killed  and 
prepared  to  broil ;  and  when,  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  angels,  he  produced  a  jug  of  cider,  harmony  was 
fully  restored.    While  the  chicken  was  cooking,  Mas- 
ter Blodgett  and  his  companions  called  for  doughnuts, 
with  which  they  were  reveling  when  Mrs.  White,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  noise,  entered  the  room. 
When  Mr.  White,  with  much  pride,  introduced  his 
wife  to  his  three  angelic  visitors,  she  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  them  genuine ;  but,  being  of  a  some- 
what skeptical  habit  of  mind,  her  suspicions  were 
awakened  by  the  small  size  of  the  angels'  wings.    She 
therefore  examined  the  angels  closely,  and  presently 
discovered  on  each  of  their  flowing  garments  the  ini- 
tials of  Master  Blodgett's  sister.     Indignant  at  the 
waste  of  chicken,  cider,  and  doughnuts,  she  locked 
the  door,  provided  herself  with  a  broomstick,  and 
then  informed  her  husband  with  great  plainness  of 
speech  that  she  had  washed  all  three  of  ' '  them  n-ght- 
g-wns,"  and  that  she  was  going  to  teach  the  young 
rascals  that  they  were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  be  real 
angels.     Mr.  White  was  even  more  angry  than  his 
wife  to  find  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  imposture, 
and  he  gladly  held  the  boys  while  Mrs.  White  con- 
vinced them  of  the  error  of  their  ways.     At  the  end 
of  about  fifteen  minutes  the  broomstick  fortunately 
broke ;  and  the  boys,  after  having  paid  two  dollars 
.each  for  their  supper,  were  stripped  of  their  garments 
and  wings  and  turned  into  the  street.     It  is  feared 
that  the  affair  will  lead  to  a  schism  among  the  An- 
gelic Believers,  three  of  whom  insist  that  Mr.  White's 
visitors  were  genuine  angels,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
deposed  fOr  unbelief  and  disrespectful  treatment  of 
angels.    Master  Blodgett's  father  is  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  that  unfortunate  angel  is 
understood  to  be  plunged  into  a  state  of  the  deepest 
gloom.     Altogether,  the  last  appearance  of  angels  in 
New  Hampshire  has  not  been  a  success,  and  Master 
Blodgett  and  his  friends  will  probably  have  no  imita- 
tors. 


A  tom-cat  sat  on  the  garden  wall, 
Running  over  the  scale  for  a  midnight  squall ; 
But  a  bootjack  sailed  through  the  ambient  air 
And  settled  that  t.  c. 's  squall  right  there. 


TO    THE 


CONSUMERS 


OF    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A  Company  has  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pacific  Gas  Light  Company  "  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gas  to  the  city  and  people  of  San  Francisco,  provided  the  requisite  consumption  cm  be  secured. 

THE  NEW  COMPANY  will  erect  Gas  Works,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  best  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  principal  mains  laid  shall  be  of  twenty-four 
inch  pipe,  thereby  securing  ample  distribution  and  equal  pressure,  thus  avoiding  dim  lights  at  one  lime,  and  blowing 
at  the  burners  at  another. 

SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  AND  METERS.— All  service  connections  shall  be  made  and  metres  and 
burners  furnished  at  The  Company's  Expense,  so  that  the  change  will  be  without  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  meters 
used  by  the  Company  will  be  of  the  best  modern  description. 

A  Type  Meter  will  be  deposited  with  the  proper  city  official  and  any  consumer  who  has  reason  to  believe  his 
meter  is  registering  more  gas  than  he  consumes,  may,  by  notifying  the  Company  in  writing,  have  his  meter  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  officially  tested.  The  meter  so  removed  shall  be  tested  by  the  Inspector,  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  the  consumer  may  designate,  and  should  it  be  found  to  over-register,  a  settlement  shall  be  made  on  that  bas's  and 
the  money  refunded.  If  the  meter  registers  correctly,  then  the  consumer  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of  making  the 
change. 

WORK  TO  BEGIN  AT  ONCE.— The  construction  of  the  Works  shall  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

KIND  OF  GAS.— The  gas  shall  be  pure  and  bright,  free  from  smoke,  and  with  an  illuminating  power  of 
zo  Candles.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary"  burner,  consuming  5  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  will  give  a  light  equal  in  brilliancy 
to  20  sperm  candles  consuming  120  grains  each  per  hour. 

PRICE. — The  price  shall  in  no  event  exceed  $200  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

We  wish  to  state  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  higher  the  candle  power  of  gas  the  greater  its  density,  and 
consequently  the  slower  its  combustion;  so  that  1.000  cubic  feet  of  20-candle  gas  will  occupy  as  much  time  in  passing 
through  the  meter  (or,  in  other  word-,  go  as  far)  as  1,200  feet  of  15-candle  gas.  When  to  this  is  added  a  5-candle  in- 
crease in  the  illuminating  power,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  consumer  will  make  a  saving  of  ?o  per  cent,  in  his  meter 
register,  gain  30  per  cent,  in  the  illuminating  qualities  of  his  light,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  one-third  less  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  his  gas  than  he  is  now  charged: 

THIS    IS    A    PLAIN    BUSINESS    PROPOSITION: 

We  will  build  the  Works,  lay  the  mains,  make  the  connections,  supply  meters  and 
burners,  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers,  and  deliver  a  good  20-candle  gas  at  $2  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  providing  enough  consumption  is  pledged  to  justify  us  in  the  undertaking. 
Without  this  certainty  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  make  the  outlay,  as  the  moment 
we  commence  work  the  present  company  will  undoubtedly  offer  to  reduce  their  price  to 
prevent  competition. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  only  one  Gaslight  Company,  and  it  charges  $3  per  i  coo  cubic  feet  for  a  nominal 
i6-candle  light.  In  Baltimore,  a  city  of  about  the  same  population,  they  have  three  companies.  In  New  York,  seven 
companies 

Competitive  companies  not  only  succeed  as  business  enterprises,  but  they  always  cheapen  the  cost,  improve  the 
quality,  and  increase  the  consumption— results  which  legislation  invariably  fails  to  accomplish.  We  are  ready  to  give 
you  these  advantage!,  if  you  desire  to  avail  yourselves  of  them. 

Your  names  and  the  amount  of  your  present  consumption  will  be  entered  in  separate  books  and  will  in  no  case  be 
made  public  ;  our  only  object  being  to  secure  sufficient  consumption  to  warrant  us  in  p-oceeding  with  our  work. 

As  the  past  experience  of  the  public  with  new  gas  companies  may  create  doubts  re- 
garding our  good  faith,  we  pledge  our  honor  that  we  will  neither  buy  out,  sell  to,  nor  con- 
solidate with  the  existing  Gas  Light  Company,  or  any  other  Gas  Light  Company  in  this 
city;  and  that  the  Works  shall  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  requisite  consumption  is 
secured,  thus  leaving  it  in  your  hands  to  decide,  by  your  patronage,  whether  an  inde- 
pendent company  shall  go  into  operation. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 
H.  M.  MARTIN, 
WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 
J.  C.  WILMERD1NG, 
JOHN  O.  EARL, 
E.  M.  FRY, 
THOMAS  MAGEE,        J 


"  Ain't  that  a  lovely  critter,  John?"  said  Jerusha, 
as  they  stopped  opposite  the  leopard's  cage,  at  the 
Zoo-  "  "Waal,  yes,"  said  John  ;  "  but  then  he's  dref- 
fully  freckled,  ain't  he?" 


"We  want  an  impetus  1"  shouts  a  contemporary. 
Somebody  should  place  an  inverted  tack  on  his  chair. 
It  goes  right  to  the  spot  every  time  ;  and  if  no  impe- 
tus, no  pay. 

The  individual  who  first  exclaimed,   "  My  sole,  be 
'in  thy  guard,"  was  probably  stepping  along  a  dark 
u-v  lined  with  banana  skins. 


Committee  for  the  Stockholders. 


Office  of  the  PACIFIC  GASLIGHT  COMPANY,  303  Montgomery 
Street,  under  the  Nevada  Bank. 


Extracts  from  a    Report  of  D.  ERNEST  MELLISS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Consulting:  Engineer  and  Chemist, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of  San  Francisco : 

*  *  *  I  have  made  a  thorough  technical  examination  of  the  methods  and 
apparatus  which  you  propose  to  adopt  in  the  works  to  be  constructed  in  this  city. 

*  *  *  While  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  established  principles  of  gas- 
making,  yet,  from  the  perfect  combination  of  the  most  modern  apparatus  arranged  by 
able  Chemists  and  Gas  Engineers,  the  resultant  gas  will  be  of  high  illuminating  power 
and  free  from  objectionable  impurities,  while  the  cost  of  production  will  be  materially 
decreased. 

*  *  *  Your  method  is  simply  putting  into  practical  shape  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  in  contrast  with  work  done 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

*  *  *  There  is  nothing  experimental  about  it,  as  it  is  now  in  successful  op- 
eration by  one  of  the  leading  Gaslight  Companies  in  the  East,  whose  sales  aggregate  more 
than  the  total  gas  consumption  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

D.  ERNEST  MELLISS. 


(SILVER  HILL  MINING  CO. 

*~~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Stoicy  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
305  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  i83o.  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No-  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1S80,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  four- 
teenth (14th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JAMES  R.  SMEDBERG,  Gas  Engineer  and  Contractor,  127  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Having  examined  the  methods  to  be  employed  by  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  I  would  state  : 

1.  That  the  Company's  Works  will  embrace  every  modern  improvement  which  has 
borne  the  test  of  actual  practice — thus  insuring  great  economy  and  increased  yield— and 
that  the  main  and  service  pipes  will  be  so  laid  as  to  permit  only  a  very  small  loss  by 
leakage. 

2.  That  with  such  works  and  pipes,  and  a  small  capital  stock,  gas  of  the  illumina- 
ting value  of  20  candles  can  profitably  be  supplied  at  $2  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  provided 
the  undertaking  meets  with  a  fair  support  by  the  consumers. 

3.  That,  for  equal  amounts  of  LIGHT  furnished,  the  consumer  will  pay  the  Pa- 
cific Gaslight  Company  fifty-three  and  one-third  ($3)4)  cents  where  he  now  pays  one 
dollar. 

4.  That  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  would  be  justified  in  lighting  the  Public 
Lamps  for  $150,000  per  annum  less  than  at  present. 

5.  That  the  Gas  of  the  new  Company  will  contain  less  than  one-third  of  the  im- 
purities (sulphur  and  ammonia)  usually  present  in  illuminating  gas. 

JAMES  R.  SMEDBERG,  Gas  Engineer. 


UELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

^— ^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  23)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  August,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO    CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill   Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  in  San  Francisco  Slock  Exchange 
Building,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  August  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday, 
the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  September  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
o  isale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES.  NEWLANDS,  Secretary, 

Office,  Room  3,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco    California. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~~*  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia 
Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  twenty-second  day  ol  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  64)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  July, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before  will  be  sold 
on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  (i6th)  day  of  August,  1880,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


pilVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■*-^  CONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA  MINING  CO., 
Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  held  this  seventh 
day  of  July,  1880,  a  Dividend  (No.  52)  of  fifty  (50}  cents  per 
share  was  declared,   payable  on  Thursday,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  16th  inst. 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


D 


SIVIDEND  NOTICE.  — THE  CALI- 
FORNIA SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETV, 
N.  W.  cor.  Eddy  and  Powell  Streets  —The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  declared  a  dividend  to  depositors  at  the  rate  of 
six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term,  and  five  (5)  per  cent. 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  from  Federal  tax,  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  payable  on  and 
af  er  July  15,  1880. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL   Secretary. 


pilVDEND      NOTICE.— THE      GER- 

1-S  MAN  SAVINGS  AND.LOAN  SOCIETY.— For 
the  half  year  ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  dividend 
on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent, 
per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  15th  day  of  July,  1880.  By  order. 

—       GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  June  30,  1880. 


piIVIDEND  NOTICE.  — OFFICE    OF 

■^—^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  No.  37,  San  Francisco,  July  15,  1880.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  dividend  (No.  57)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50c) 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,  July  29, 
1880      Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  inst. 

W.  W.  TRAY  LOR,  Secretary 


S.  P.  COLLIiVS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

'*  dealers   in    Old    London   Dock    Brandies,    Port 

Wines,  Sherries,  and  all  the  choic  st  brands  Champagne, 
Apple  Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordiak,  Liquors,  etc.  339 
MONTGOMERY  and  511 


CALIFORNIA  STS.,  S.  F, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


C  JP.  R.  Ri 

Overland  Ticket  Office.  OaklaTid  Ferry,  foot  o/  Market  S 'i '. 

COMMENCING    SATURDAY,  JULY 

^     17,  i83o,  and  until  further  noticej 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7    OQ  A.   M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

/  *J  sender  Train  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  to  "  Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Staoes 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  -Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

g  qq    A.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL   PAS- 

*  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and 

Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  con 
necting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

q    oq  A.  M.,  DAILY,    ATLANTIC 

/*%J  Express  via  Oakland  and  Benicia   for    Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oreg). 

TO  OO  A:  M->  DAILY>  LOCAL  PAS- 

'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 

Niles. 

?  OO  P-  M->   DAILY>   LOCAL  PAS- 

*J  •*-'*-'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 
at  San  Jose  at  5 .20  p.  M. 

2  Of)   P-  M->  DAILY->  LOCAL  PAS- 

Jj  •  U\S  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

y,  qq  P.   M.,    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

*f-**s*S  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
throp  (Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara),  T,ns  AnSki.es,  "  Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (Ivan  Diego;,  Uolton,  and 
Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (stages  for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
Sau  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Benson, 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Cal'istoga. 

*  qq  P.  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

tf-^UKs  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River 

/J    OQ  P-  M.,  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED. 

£j~  \J/  *-*^  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 
nicia, for  "Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "  Virginia  Express  "  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*  jQ    P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

ty*^  ^    senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles, 

and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

nn   P.    M.,    DAILY,    THROUGH 

\J\J    Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 
Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

c  nn   P-   M~>    &A/Ly<    OVERLAND 

J  •L/C  Emigrant  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.0a  p. 
M.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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To 

Oakland. 


A.  M. 

B  fi.IO 
7.OO 
7.30 
8.00 
8.3O 
9.OO 

0-3° 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 
11.30 
12.00 


3.00 
3-30 
4.00 
4-3° 
5.00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
Bii.45 


A.  M. 

7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
II.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M, 


3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
B*7.00 

*8.io 
•9.2 
*io-40 
*"-45 


B  6.IO 
B  7.36 


P.  M. 

B  3.30 
B  4.30 
B  5.30 

8  6 .  30 


UkJ 
•LP 


B  6.10 
7-3° 
8.30 
9-30 
IO.30 
H.30 
P.  M. 
12.30 
T.30 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
bii-45 


8.00 
10.00 


3.00 
4-3° 


H 

to 

t 

^ 

A.  M. 

7-3° 

£ 

8.30 

9-30 

10.30 

11.30 

P.  M. 

I.  OO 

3-00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

B6.30 

A.  M. 

D  6.IO 
8.QO 
IO.OO 
I2.00 
F     M. 


3-30 
4.30 

5-30 

B6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


A.  M, 
7.00 

8.00 

P.  M. 

2-35 

3-5° 


w  o 

£3 

P-S 


A.  M. 
1  5-IO 

i  5-5° 
6.40 
7-44 
8.44 
9.44 
10.44 
11.44 


i-44 
z.^4 
3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6.44 
7.50 


ell 


B7.30 

b8.  o 

8  9.30 


> 
ED    W 


A.  M. 

u*5.oo 

8*5.40 

♦6.25 
7.00 
8 -co 
9.03 

10. CO 

II. CO 

12.00 

P.  M. 

1. 00 


4.00 

S-oo 

6. co 

1*7.30 

*S.4t 
*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A,  M. 

B  5.20 
b  6.00 
6.50 
7-24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 


C     :     \     : 

t; 

C)RAI  LigZOAP.-<? 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  z,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
streets,  as  follows : 

P  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
O.^fU  tionSi  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only-  JtST  Stages  fer  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

n  -  ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
VJU  Stations. 

7 r\  ^n  A.  M.  DAILY  (Montereyand  Soledad  Through 
1  U.^U  Train)  for  San  jose>  Gllroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castro-ill",  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     SW  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

/3T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.)   • 

-,  -,-,  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter a-d  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  S3T  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  f  r  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco / 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

-  or  P-  M-  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T'     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£3T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5j  f.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
*  ■*  u  and  Way  Stations. 
A   Dn  P.   M,  DAILY  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 

u'Ou  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and    Return,  return   ticket   good  until 

Oct.  1,  1880 $6  co 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Francisco  to 
Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return   ticket 

good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Officer — Passenger   Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
B5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4,00  p.  m.  daily. 

COUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
<~J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


12.24 

«-54 
1.24 


4.24 

4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
€.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10. 30 


b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San  Franci?co — Daily — 7  15 — 9.T5  and  11. 15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15   p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— -5.30  a  m. 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
Fbovi    Oakland   —  Daily  —  8.05  and   10.05    A-    M-  — 
12.05 — 3-°S    and  5-°5  p*  M- — Daily  Except  Sundays — 
6.05  a.  M.  and  7.05  i'.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).       The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co- 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  *  c  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandre, 
0,TJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's, ^Newark,  Mowry's  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Feiton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz, 
-j  -j^-j  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
"*  'O  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
•/  Of)  ^'  ^'''  ^a''v>  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
^f-Ou  Newark,  S^n  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional   train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
rj    jn  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

jtSTIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  M.  trains  for 
Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  on  Saturdays  with  the 
4.30  P.  M.  train.  At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for  Wright's 
Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M.  train  for 
Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  irains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  0.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50 ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6 .35,  7 . 40,  8 .45,  9 . 45,  10 . 30, 
11.30  a.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  {2-30,  3-3°,  4-3o.  5-3°.  6-30. 
7.30,  8,30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ''s^s,  *6.45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-35, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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AN  FRANCISCO  AND 

NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Monday,  June  21,  i88o,and  until  further  notice, 
Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  as  follows  : 

*j    jq  A.  M.j  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted), 

/  *  from  San  Quenlin  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Slreet, 

for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsriurg.  Cloverdale,  and 
way  stations.  Connecting  at  Fulton  with  train  for  Guerne- 
vi'le.  Stages  conr.ect  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs  ; 
at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Highland  Springs,  K' Iseyville, 
Soda  Hay,  Lak-port,  Bartlett  Springs,  and  the  Geysets. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.25  p.  m. 

JflQ  P.  M.,  DAIL  Y  (Sundays  excepted)^ 
'  *S*-'  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  from  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf  connecting  at  Donahue  with  train  <br 
Cloverdale  and  way  stai  ions.  Stages  connect  at  Geyersville 
for  Skaggs'  Springs.  Stages  for  Mendocino  City  and  Na- 
varro kidge  leave  Cloverdale  at  6.00  a.  M.  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Returning  Steamer  arrives  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.10  A.  M. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS— REDUCED  RATES. 

i?    j  c  A.M.,  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  FROM 

^  '  •*-  Jj  San  Quentin  Ferrv,  for  Cloverdale  and  way 
stations,  connecting  at  Fulton  for  Guerneville.  Fares  for 
round  trip  :  Petaluma,  $1.50;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.00;  Healds- 
burg,  $3.00;  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  Guerneville,  $3.00.  Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.4a  p.  m. 

Freight  received  at  Washington  street  Wharf   from  7  A. 
m.  till  2.30  p.  m.  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Arthur  Hughes,  Gen.  Manager. 

Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND    HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17.  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2- 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Elock. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President, 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whart 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ot  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 


l>  °M9^  W' 


-"^'j- 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
J*  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  ttf>  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34.. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT ., L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R    STORY. 


JN  THE   SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

■*■  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De> 
partment  No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brough  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  ard  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Supeiior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  M"  rk  L.  McDonald  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendan  s.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  fil  d  therein  withi  .  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  servic  )  aft  r  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days—  i.r  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint.  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars'  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  in;aniiy  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  were 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  know-'  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
nnd  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  her  by  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above  re- 
quired, the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Sta'e  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  Twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[  eal]  WILLIAM  A.   STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Devenv,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'yfor  Plainliff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


*THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


nTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier . 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Eoatmen's  Savings  Bank  ■  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,    MMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glase-ow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ash  ton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO., 
Commission  merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

L-'     Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  .  C.    S.    WRIGHT. 


J.    A.   CAMFBRLL. 


N.  CRAY  &  CO., 

T  TNDERTAKERS,  NO.   641   SACRA- 

*-^     mento  Street,  corner  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

jST  Embalming  a  Specialty.  Jgy 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tne  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


COODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose, 

F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Street,  So  1  T; 
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B,  H.  McDonald,       J-M  McDonald,     S.  G-.  Marphy, 
President.  Vice  1'resiaeuc.  Cashier. 

Paeifl®  Banfcf 

Cot.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 
San  Feancisco,  California,  July  1, 1880. 

Established   in  18B3. 

CapitalStockdaidUJ)   -    $1,000,000-00 
Surplus,  422,832,53 

Wedf/tirfito  call  ymir  ntt'-nt inn  to  the  annexed 
ST. -IT  EM  IS  ST  of  this  Bank;  aud  offer  our  services 
to  any  tliat  may  desire  to  do  business  with  iis. 

from  our  Ion  jar  experience  in  Banking  -we 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  by  us  to  render  those  opening 
accounts,  or  do  business  with  us  every  advantage  ap- 
pertaining to  their  interest. 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  BmildiiigrtS    150.000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,212,364  51 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 93,448  OS 

Keal  Estate  taken  for  <lebt...  3,504  50 

]Laiid  Ass'nancl  BoekStocK  .  7,437  ©O 

Due  from  Banks  &  Bankers.       706,903  88 
Cask  (coin  in  our  vault) 963,267  57 

$3,136,986  14 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock §1,000,000  OO 

Keserve  fr'und  (surplus) 422,832  53 

Bue  Depositors 1,515,696  80 

Due  Banks  and  Bankers...         195,419  31 
Due  Dividends 3,037  50 

$3,136,986  14 

We  give  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents, 
■When  requested, 

Miipmeuts  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 
■will  have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by  'leleplione  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange," 
we  keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  an  d  are  prepared  at  all  timet!  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  appro- 
ved Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission  and 
special  attention  givn  to  the  negotiation  of  firnt-class 
loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corporations. 

We  Buy  aud  Kell  Bills  of  l.xeliange  on 
the  Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Fbance  and  Germany. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  ren- 
dered at  marketrates  of  exchange. 

Telegraph  ic  Transfers  made  with  New  Youk, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S. ; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

.Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial 
Credits  issued  on  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Loans  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved Sjtitics.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check 
Without  notice. 

Rational,  (State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  fordoing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business. 

Banking  is  a  business  that  should  ho  recip- 
rocally beneficial  to  borrower  and  lender. 

Favor  aud  benevolence  are  not  the  attri- 
butes of  good  Banking;  strict  justice  find  a  rigid 
performance  of  contracts  are  its  proper  foundation. 
A  good  Banker  is  one  who  takes  better  care  of 
other  peoples'  money  than  his  own. 

A  Prudent  and  Conservative  Course  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  successful  Banking. 
This  will  be  our  policy. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  JR.  H.  McBONAlLD, 

Cashier.  President. 

H    L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGULES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 


COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  u  and  13  California  Sts. 


(71  r  to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
V>  J  dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  St.,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency; 
and  all  cases  attended  to.    Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$72 


a  week.  $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costly  out' 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine, 


>;  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  • 

■  i  2  0  BEAL  E  St.,  SAN :  F R AN  C I S  CO 


Wholesale  and  retail 

AG£NT:P]TTSBl/f?B:CdALM'GCO: 


JOHN  TAYLOR  *  CO., 

i%8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

UX      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


<£££  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
V>  W     Address  H.  H  A1.LF.TT  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Speciaky  for  30  years.      Established  in  San  Francisco  1863. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

.239"  The   most   complicated   cases  of  defective   vision 
tiiuibuglily   diagnosed,  free   of  charge,   and   all  kinds   of 

1 .  v tM.-s  m-ide  to  order  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


mans 

NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER. 

"Purity,  freshness,  persistent  effervescence,  and   agreeable  flavor,  alone   or  mixed 
with  wine  or  spirits." — Practitioner. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

The  British  Medical  Journal. 

Regularly  Supplied  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


ANNUAL  SALE,  EIGHT  MILLION  BOTTLES  AND  JUGS. 


To  secure  genuineness,  see  that  each  Bottle  or  Jug  bears  the  Yellow  Label. 
FOR     SALE     BY 

RUHL     BROTHERS, 

532  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 

34   FOURTH   STREET. 

EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 

Pit 
CORSETS  "^JSJg^-^  GLOVES 

CORSETS  tdBC  -     3LC     E£ 


CORSETS 


CORSETS  AND 


KID  GLOVES 


GLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS'SOLIC- 
ITED.     Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTON   STORE,   34   FOURTH   ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


"flfflyf" 


LARGEST  BILLIARD-TABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO,  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  00. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the 

Standard,  Monarch,  Nonpareil,   Novelty,   and  Famous   Eclipse 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.     Sole  Agents  for   the  United 

States  for  the  Hyatt  Billiard  and  Pool  Bulls. 

The  J.  M:  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO.  are  the  Largest  Eil  Hard-Table  House  in  the  world,  employing 
five  hundred  skilled  workmen.  Being  direct  importers  from  Europe  of  all  goods  used  in  our  line,  such  as  Billiard 
Cloths,  Billiard  Balls,  etc.,  we  can  supply  better  goods  at  lower  prices  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  unrivaled  MONARCH  CUSHIONS  (with  which  all  our  Tables  are  furnished)  are  the  only  Per- 
fect Cushions  in  existence,  and  are  exclusively  used  in  all  public  match  games  by  the  Eastern  professional  and  am- 
ateur billiard-players,  and  are  endorsed  by  one  and  all  to  be  perfection.  The  Monarch  Cushions  are  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  All  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Tables,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.     Our  prices  will  be  found  to  be  from  25  to  33  Per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house.     Don't  fail  to  visit  the 

WAREROOMS    OF    THE    J.    M.    BRUNSWICK   &   BALKE    CO., 

G53  and  G55  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Kearny,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE,WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  perfect  in  every  feature,  and  complete 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved  value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

FAIR,    1880, 

OPENS     AUGUST     10, 

....AND.... 

CLOSES    SEPTEMBER    II. 


P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  bags,  twines,  etc. 
413  and  4/3  Sansome  Si,  carrier  Commercial. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  136  Market  Street. 


TILES 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


TILES 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-PIaces,  Mantel 
Facings,  Furniture,  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Conservatories,  Walls, 
and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HO,  118,  114.  110  &  118  Battery  St. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


'ROYAL    KING    OF    THE    WORLD." 


The  True  and  Touching  Story  of  "Jimmy  Telegraph." 


"  Here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne — bid  kings  come  bow  to  it." 

— King  Jolm,  Act  III. ,  Scene  I. 

A  trailing  vine  with  sad,  brown  leaves,  all  drenched  with 
rain  and  blown  and  beaten  by  the  wind  and  fast  held  by  its 
tendrils ;  a  bird's  nest,  torn  and  ragged,  with  only  a  clinging 
bit  of  down  to  tell  its  story  of  love  and  song.  Down  comes 
the  rain  from  the  leaden  sky;  and  the  wind, sweeping  wildly 
around  the  corner,  dashes  the  drops  against  the  windows. 

"  Ugh— what  a  day  !  Another  stick  on  the  fire,  Polly— a 
nice  bit  of  pine,  that  will  flame  and  crackle  and  drive  the 
shivers  out  of  the  room." 

"  Yes'm.  It  is  a  dreadful  day — seems  to  give  a  body  the 
blues.  Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  Mis'  Morris,  come  away  from 
the  window  ! "  cries  Polly,  in  sudden  affright,  flying  to  the 
doors,  slipping  bolts  and  turning  keys,  and  dropping  the 
heavy  curtains. 

"  Polly,  are  you  crazy  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mis'  Morris,  it's  Jimmy  Telegraph.  I'm  scared  to 
death  of  him." 

"  Poor  Jimmy  !  He  won't  harm  us,  Polly.  Let  him  come 
in  out  of  the  rain,"  says  the  mistress,  going  to  the  window. 
There,  indeed,  stands  Jimmy,  all  in  patches  and  tatters, 
with  a  bundle  of  rags  under  his  arm.  Bits  of  red  flannel  are 
sewed  around  his  dingy  cap  ;  it  would  puzzle  a  stranger  to 
make  out  the  design,  but  Mrs.  Morris  knows  that  it  means 
"  R.  K.  W.,"  which  stands  for  Jimmy's  title,  "  Royal  King  of 
the  World."  Long  and  unkempt  are  the  brown  locks  blown 
about  his  face,  so  thin  and  pinched  with  cold  and  maybe 
hunger.  Poor  king  !— against  whom  bolts  and  bars  slide  so 
cruelly.  Drenched  and  shivering  he  stands,  not  seeking  to 
enter  the  house,  but  gazing,  with  a  sort  of  whimsical  fascina- 
tion, at  the  torn  vine  and  its  forlorn  nest,  nodding  his  head 
toward  it,  and  moving  his  lips  rapidly,  as  if  repeating  some 
thing  over  and  over. 

At  sight  of  Mrs.  Morris's  pleasant,  unterrified  face  in  the 
open  door,  Jimmy's  wan  features  brighen  with  a  smile. 
"  Good  day  to  ye,  missus,  an'  God  bless  ye  ! " 
"I  suppose  you'd  like  to  come  in,  wouldn't  you,  king?" 
"  I  would  that,  missus,  av  ye'd  find  no  objection.     Divil  ; 
dhry  spot  have  I  found  to-day— barrin'  me  troat,"  adds  Jim 
my,  with  a  twinkle. 

"  Well,  go  around  to  the  kitchen,  and  you  shall  dry  your 
clothes  and  have  a  nice,  hot  dinner." 

With  a  face  running  over  with  smiles,  and  a  shower  of 
Celtic  blessings  falling  from  his  lips,  Jimmy  takes  the  path 
to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Morris  hurries  through  the  rooms,  to  the  relief  of 
Polly,  who  soon  forgets  something  of  her  terror  in  the  dis- 
gust that  awakens  at  sight  of  the  great  muddy  tracks  and 
the  little  rills  of  dirty  water  coursing  along  her  shining  yel- 
low floor,  while  the  king  sits  in  grinning  content  beside  the 
stove,  sniffing  the  cheering  odors  of  the  coming  dinner.  Un- 
buttoning the  thing  he  calls  his  coat,  he  takes  from  a  pocket 
a  roll  of  dirty  manuscript  and  lays  it  carefully  down  to  dry. 
"Did  your  papers  get  wet,  king?" 

"They  did  that,  missus;  and  sure  the  rain  and  the  wind 
an'  all  dhrive  straight  to  a  man's  bones,  and  divil  a  shilter 
could  I  foind  till  this  blissid  toime,  and  me  the  king  o'  the 
whole  world  intoirly  !  Niver  a  hap'worth  o'  rint  can  I  get 
from  the  thavin'  rascals,  bad  luck  to  thim  !  I'll  have  ivery 
wan  o'  thim  turned  into  the  road  to  perish  wid  hunger  and 
cold,  like  mesilf— d'ye  moind  that  now  ! " 

The  poor  creature's  eyes  are  blazing,  and  Polly  retreats  be- 
fore his  wild  gesticulations. 

"  But  come  and  have  your  dinner,  king  ;  here  it  is,  all  nice 
and  hot." 

His  fury  passes  like  that  of  Saul  at  the  sound  of  David's 
harp;  and  I  think  the  soothing  tones  of  the  woman's  voice 
have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  dinner,  though  it  makes 
her  heart  ache  to  see  the  half-famished  creature  devour  it. 
"Did  you  have  any  breakfast  this  morning?" 
"Divil  a  bit." 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ?" 

"  Roold  up  nate  and  snug  undher  a  hay-sthack,  missus,  in 
a  falde  foreninst  a  big  house  all  twinklin'  wid  loights." 
"  Did  you  have  any  supper  ? " 

"  I  don't  just  remember,  missus  ;  I  belave  I  didn't.  And 
sure  it's  many  a  long  year  since  I've  tasted  the  loike  o'  this 
coffee,"  draining  his  cup.  "  Now,  av  yees  '11  loan  me  a  pin 
and  paper,  I'll  presint  yees  wid  a  dade  o'  this  whole  estate, 
that  I  will  now — signed  and  saled  by  me  own  r'yal  hand  al- 
tegither,  for  ye're  a  dacent  woman,  an'  God  bless  ve  ' '" 


Well,  ye  should  know,  missus,  that  I'm  afther  takin'  the 
la'a  to  get  me  roights— to  recover  me  kingdom  ;  and  these 
papers  are  to  presint  me  case,  loike." 

Glancing  at  them,  Mrs.  Morris  sees  that  they  are  all  writ- 
ten over,  in  a  large  round-hand,  word  following  word  with- 
out space  or  order. 

"  Suppose  you  read  it  to  me,  king— I  think  I'd  understand 
it  better  if  you  were  to  read  it." 

"All  roight,  missus,"  and  turning  the  begrimed  paper 
about,  he  reads  loudly  and  rapidly,  in  his  inimitable  brogue, 
something  like  the  following: 

Know  all  min  by  theyse  prisints,  &c. ,  &c. ,  &c.  Due  to  Jimmy  Tili- 
graph Kimmins,  R'yal  King  of  all  the  World,  the  full  o'  the  earth  in 
goods  and  silver  ;  for  Jimmy  Tiligraph  Kimmins  he  is  the  R'yal  King 
of  all  the  World  intoirly,  of  all  that's  tap  o'  the  earth,  and  all  that's 
under  the  earth,  all  the  goods,  and  all  the  silver,  and  all  the  goold,  and 
all  the  houses,  and  all  the  lands,  and  all  the  people— all  that's  tap  o' 
the  earth  and  all  that's  under  the  earth  and  all  that's  over  the  earth  ; 
for  Jimmy  Tiligraph  Kimmins  he  is  the  R'yal  King  of  all  the  World 
intoirly " 

And  so  on  and  on  goes  Jimmy's  tongue,  twirling  the  words 
about,  faster  and  faster,  in  endless  repetition,  until  he  sud- 
denly stops,  and  begins  rolling  up  his  manuscript. 

"  That'll  do  ye  for  the  prisint,  missus." 

"  Oh,  thank  the  Lord,  here's  Jake  ! "  cries  Polly,  in  fervent 
joy,  as  the  great,  sturdy  'hired  man '  appears  in  the  door, 
returning  from  a  little  rainy-day  visit  at  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's. With  Jake  present,  Polly  cares  not  how  the  heathen 
rage,  and  her  mistress  improves  the  opportunity  to  hunt  up 
some  warm  clothes  for  the  unfortunate. 


Thank  you,  king,  thank  you  !    I  wonder  how  old  you  are?" 
'  Faith,  I'm  old  enough— young  enough,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ther." 
"And  have  you  no  place  to  stay — no  home ? " 
Jimmy  turns  uneasily  in  his  chair.     "  Sure  I  can  go  where 
Iplaze,"  he  says,  evasively;  "it's  all  me  own."    Then  he  goes 
back  to  the  stove,  where  he  remains  sad  and  silent,  with 
drooping  head.     At  last,  carefully  examining  his  papers,  he 
unrolls  one  and  extends  it  toward  Mrs.  Morris. 
"  Maybe  ye'd  care  to  rade  it,  missus." 

"  What  is  it  all  about,  Jimmy  ? 1  mean,  king,"  hastily 

correcting  her  address,  at  which  his  majesty  smiles  graciously. 


Jimmy  has  his  story,  his  piteous  heart-history;  it  was  once 
related  to  me,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

In  a  simple  Canadian  village  lived  Jimmy  Kimmins  with 
his  wife  Bridget,  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  creature,  that 
bore  him  babies  in  quick  succession,  and  gave  but  little 
care  to  their  rearing;  letting  them  tumble  and  sprawl  about, 
dirty  and  happy,  satisfied  so  long  as  they  got  their  bread 
and  milk  and  potatoes.  Like  a  galley  slave,  year  in  and 
year  out,  their  father  toiled  for  their  maintenance ;  but  his 
wages  were  so  small,  their  necessities  so  increasing,  that  in 
time  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  land  across  the  border, 
whence  came  the  alluring  reports  of  high  wages  and  steady 
work.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  fascinating  be- 
came the  idea,  until  at  last  he  decided  upon  trying  his  fortune. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  buy  a  little  home,  a  cottage, 
and  a  few  acres  of  land  for  a  garden,  a  patch  of  potatoes, 
and  a  place  to  keep  the  cow.  Yes,  it  was  worth  trying  ;  and 
so,  amid  the  wailing  of  wife  and  children,  he  set  out,  with 
many  a  broken  "  God  bless  yees  "  on  his  trembling  lips,  and 
a  great  pain  in  his  loving  heart. 

Work  he  did  find  "  in  the  States,"  and  wages  somewhat 
better  than  he  was  accustomed  to  receiving  ;  but  they  were 
not  quite  so  grand  as  he  expected— not  enough,  it  seemed  to 
poor  Jimmy,  to  make  up  for  his  sore  heart  that  longed  for 
home— for  laughing,  loving  Biddy,  and  the  noisy,  dirty  little 
children  that  had  clamored  for  a  place  upon  his  knee,  and 
hung  about  his  neck,  and  covered  his  face  with  their  kisses. 
Often,  at  night,  he  woke  from  dreams  of  them,  from  clasping 
them  all  once  more — Teddy  and  Judy  and  Bobby  and  Jim, 
and  little  Nora— with  her  tangle  of  black  curls,  and  her 
beautiful  gray  eyes— Irish  eyes,  pathetic  or  mirthful,  as  the 
mood  chanced  to  be.  And  then  he  would  awake  with  the 
sound  of  her  coaxing  "da-da"  in  his  ears,  to  find  himself 
alone  in  his  comfortless  room,  far,  far  from  all.  Poor  soul, 
God  only  knows  what  homesick  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  in 
those  lonely  nights  !  But  he  worked,  and  saved,  and  regu- 
larly sent  home  the  monthly  allowance,  with  loving  words  and 
prayers  for  their  welfare.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
saved  something,  but  not  enough  for  the  home.  His  em- 
ployer urged  him  to  remain  another  year,  even  promised 
an  increase  of  wages.  Biddy  and  the  children  were  weJ" 
according  to  the  last  letter,  which  a  neighbor  had  written  for 
them,  and  the  temptation  of  money,  and  visions  of  the  little 
home,  overcame  the  cry  of  his  heart — Jimmy  engaged  for 
another  year.  Several  months  passed  with  no  news  from 
home. 

"It's  loikely  the  neighbors  are  tired  with  the  bodther  of 
the  writin',"  thought  Jimmy.  Then  he  fell  ill ;  long  weeks  of 
suffering  and  delirium  passed  before  his  recovery,  and  still 
no  letter  from  home. 

" Sure  there  must  be  one"  he  pleaded. 
"No,  not  one." 

"Ah,  thin,  some  ill  has  befallen  "thim!"  cried  out  poor 
Jimmy  ;  and  before  his  trembling  limbs  could  well  support 
him  he  set  out  for  home.  Oh,  long,  and,  it  seemed  to  him, 
ever  lengthening  way !  Should  he  never  reach  the  little  vil- 
lage and  the  cabin  under  the  willows,  where  the  brook  ran 
brawling  by,  and  the  children  played  in  the  sun  ?  All  day  he 
fretted  and  pined,  and  at  night  black  dreams  settled  down 
upon  him,  till  he  cried  out  in  affright,  and  prayed  for  the 
dawn,  that  he  might  take  up  his  journeying.  At  last  he 
reached  the  town  ;  there  was  the  village,  and  the  stage  rat- 
tled and  whirled  up  to  the  post-office  door,  and  up  to  the  tav- 
ern. It  was  the  same  old  dingy  place,  with  the  same  idle, 
curious  loungers  on  the  porch  and  in  the  doorway. 

"Who  is  this?"  they  wonder,  as  Jimmy,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  white  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  alights  from 
the  stage  ;  his  heart  seems  to  be  bursting.  At  a  second  look 
they  know  him. 


"Why,  Jimmy  !  is  it  you,  old  fellow?  How  pale  you  are 
—you  are  sick  !     Come  in  and  take  a  drop." 

"  God  bless  yees,  b'yes,  and  thank  yees  kindly,  but  I  must 
be  off  to  Biddy  and  the  childer.  Yes,  bedad,  an'  I  have 
been  sick  ;  I've  bin  just  wid  me  little  finger  out  o'  the  grave 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  divil  a  bit  6'  strinth  have  I  lift 
in  me  at  all,  at  all ;  but  I  was  jist  that  heart-sick  for  home, 
and  consarned  about  thim,  on  account  o'  not  recavin'  anny 
word  from  thim,  that  I  couldn't  stop  away  anny  longer." 

A  strange  look  passed  from  face  to  face  of  the  little  group. 
Jimmy's  keen  eyes  detected  it. 

"  Sure  there's  nothing are  they  all  right  now?" 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  J  immy,  and  take  something  hot,"  they 
cry— avoiding  his  question.  "  You're  tired  out  with  your 
journey—  come  and  take  a  glass  to  strengthen  you  up." 

Jimmy,  weak,  and  troubled  at  their  manner,  suffers  himself 
to  be  drawn  along,  and  swallows  his  glass  of  brandy. 

"  Ah  !  that'll  put  me  on  me  legs  again  ;  thank  yees  kindly, 
fn'nds ;  and  now  I'll  be  afther  sakin  the  wife  and  babies,  for, 
sure,  they'd  be  some  grieved  at  me  blarneyin'  here  before 
iver  a  word  for  thim." 

There  was  a  low,  hurried  consultation  among  the  men  ; 
then  the  oldest,  gentlest-spoken,  followed  and  overtook 
Jimmy. 

"  I  thought  I'd  walk  along  with  you,  Jim,  you  seem  kind 
o'  shaky  in  the  legs." 

"  I  am  that.  It's  the  sickness,  an'  the  frettin',  an'  the  fa- 
tague  o'  the  journey  ;  I'll  soon  be  roight  ag'in." 
"  When  did  you  last  hear  from  home  ? " 
"  Sure,  niver  a  word  since  Christmas,  though  I  writ  and 
sint  money  rig'lar  till  the  fayver  tuk  me,  and  thin  as  soon  as 
iver  I  could  kape  me  legs  I  set  out,  and  here  I  am,  thank 
hiven  ;  and,  plaze  God,  I'll  niver  wander  away  anny  more  ! 
An'  sure  there's  the  cabin — but  I  don't  remark  any  stir 
about  it  ;  mayhap  they're  all  off  for  the  day." 

The  glad  light  faded,  and  a  look  of  disappointment  and 
vague  apprehension  settled  down  upon  his  face.  His  com- 
panion made  a  little  pitying  gesture,  and  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  but  the  words  seemed  to  fell  and  die  unspoken ;  and  so, 
in  silence,  they  came  to  the  empty  cabin,  with  its  broken 
windows  and  desolate  hearth.  No  motion  but  the  slow  sway- 
ing of  the  willow  ;  no  sound  save  of  the  brawling  brook, 
and  the  cry  of  a  raven  that  started  up  from  the  falling  chim- 
ney and  flew  away  across  the  fields. 

"  In  God's  name,  tell  me  what  has  happened,"  faltered 
Jimmy,  sinking  on  the  door-stone,  and  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  face  with  white  and  trembling  hands. 
"The  fact  of  it  is,  my  poor  fellow,  they're  gone." 
"  Sure,  that's  plain  to  be  seen  ;  but  where,  and  what  for 
are  they  gone  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell  you,  Jimmy." 
"Don't  be  decavin'  me,  now ;  tell  me  the  truth — is  it  dead 
they  are  ?  " 
"Oh,  no!" 

"  Thank  God  for  that  !     Are  they  in  this  town  ?  " 
"  No—  that  is — Jimmy,  I  can't  tell  you  !  " 
The  man  groaned  and  cowered   beneath  Jimmy's  gaze, 
that  seemed  to  enter  and  read  his  very  soul. 

"Man,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "as  ye  hope  for  hiven,  tell  me 
all." 

"  Can  you  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Sure,  I  can  bear  annything  better  nor  this  suspinse." 
"  Well,  Bridget  fell  into  some  trouble,  and  went  away — I 
don't  know  where." 
"And  the  childer?" 

"I  believe  they  were   taken   to    Saint    Patrick's  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  Montreal." 
"  And  how  long  since  ?  " 
"About  five  months  ago." 
_  "  And  there  was  niver  a  wan  to  let  me  know,"  groaned 
Jimmy,  in  despair,  and  with  keen  reproach. 

"  Yes,  you  were  written  to  again  and  again  ;  the  letters 
must  have  gone  wrong." 

"  Faith,  I  think  it's  all  gone  wrong,"  faltered  Jimmy  ;  and 
then  the  last  tinge  of  color  faded  from  his  face,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  green-sward,  where  his  children  had  so  often 
danced  in  the  sunbeams.  In  some  way  his  companion  got 
him  down  to  the  brook,  and  drenched  his  face  till  he  revived; 
then,  hailing  a  passer-by,  they  lifted  him  into  the  wagon. 
"  Drive  to  my  house,"  said  his  friend. 
The  next  day  Jimmy  insisted  upon  starting  for  Montreal, 
but  his  friends  would  not  listen  to  it.  There  was  something  in 
their  looks  and  tones  that  made  him  feel  that  they  were  de- 
ceiving him,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  worst.  He 
stole  out  unobserved,  and  went  back  to  the  cabin  ;  a  wood- 
bine, torn  from  its  support,  swung  from  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  in  its  trailing  branches  clung  a  ragged  bird's-nest. 
"Ah,  it's  desarted  ye  are,  the  pair  o'  yees,  poor  little 
homes.     There's  niver  a  song  to  bless  yees." 

A  boy  went  whistling  along,  stopping  to  splash  with  his 
bare  feet  in  the  brook. 

"  Come  here,  me  b'ye  ! "  called  Jimmy.  "  Can  ye  tell  me 
who  owns  this  cabin?" 

"  Well,  they  don't  anybody  own  it  now,  I  b'leve." 
"Is  that  so,  now?" 

"  Eh,  ah,  Teddy  Kimmins  used  to  live  here,  and  Bob, 
an'  all  the  rest  of  'em.  But  they're  gone  now.  .  Their  r-uher 
went  off  to  the  States  an  awful  long  time  ago,  and  Bridget, 

that's  their  mother,  she  stole  an " 

"  Wh-a-t !  " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  She  stole  some  money,  and  got  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ; 
but  /  b'leve  she  just  did  it  'cause  they  hadn't  enough  to  eat; 
'cause  Teddy  said  they  hadn't  got  no  money  from  their  pa 
for  ever  so  long,  and  they  was  awful  poor.  Bridget  was  so 
kind  o'  shiftless — folks  said  it  was  encouragin'  laziness  to 
keep  her  ;  but  /  know  Bridget  Kimmins  tried  awful  hard  to 
get  work,  and  some  did  hire  her  to  wash.  She  got  awful 
old  and  thin  and  homely,  but  ma  says  she  used  to  have  red 
cheeksj  and  be  fat,  and  laugh  all  the  time,  before  Jimmy 
Kimmins  went  to  the  States.  The  children,  they're  just 
scattered  all  round  everywhere,  I  tell  you,  it  makes  me  feel 
awful  bad,  'cause  me  and  Teddy  and  Bob  used  to  play  to- 
gether/'   And  the  boy  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  dirty  fists. 

"  Here,  me  b'ye,  take  that,  and  God  bless  ye  ;  it's  a  brave 
lad  ye  are."  And  Jimmy's  trembling  hand  dropped  a  piece 
of  silver  into  the  boy's  hand.  "  And  would  ye  bring  me  a 
dhrop  o'  wather?     I'm  falin'  quarely." 

The  boy,  frightened  at  the  look  on  Jimmy's  face,  caught 
up  an  old  tin  cup  and  went  flying  to  the  brook  ;  but  on  his 
return  he  threw  it  down,  and  sped  down  the  street,  crying, 
"There's  a  man  dead  !  there's  a  man  dead  !" 


But  Jimmy  was  not  dead,  though  the  overtasked  strength 
of  body  and  mind  had  failed.  He  had  fallen  into  a  relapse 
from  which  his  brain  was  never  to  recover.  When  his  bodily 
health  was  restored  he  was  sent  to  an  insane  asylum ;  but 
when  his  slender  purse  was  emptied — the  hoard  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  so  much,  with  such  noble  purpose — the  guard 
kept  over  him  was  not  very  strict,  and  one  day  Jimmy 
slipped  through  the  great  gateway,  and  began  his  wander- 
ings. 

"  Plaze  God,  111  niver  wander  away  anny  more,"  he  had 
said.     Alas  !  up  and  down  the  country  ways  he  goes  at  will, 

"Mad  as  the  vexed  sea," 

cheering  his  heart  with  fancies  of  the  great  wealth  and 
honor  which  is  some  time  coming  to  him  with  his  kingdom  ; 
asking  tribute  of  his  subjects — sometimes  receiving  it  in 
half-worn  clothes,  or  food  thrust  toward  him  as  to  a  dog  ; 
bursting  into  frightful  rage  and  blasphemy  when  his  preten- 
tions are  ridiculed,  his  mite  refused;  and  adding  fresh  fire  to 
his  brain  when,- with  .his  trifle  of  "tribute  money,"  he  can 
procure  a  glass  of  whisky.  In  summer's  heat  or  winter's  bit- 
ter cold,  ragged  and  dirty,  still  he  wanders  up  and  down, 
happy  if  he  can  find  a  roof  to  shelter  him  from  the  night  or 
the  storm. 

Poor  King  of  the  World  !  raving  of  thy  lost  possessions, 
none  ever  hears  thee  speak  of  home,  or  wife,  or  child,  yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  thought  was  struggling  with  thy 
brain  at  sight  of  the  torn  and  trailing  vine,  and  the  empty 
nest,  tossed  and  beaten  by  the  storm. 

Calistoga,  July  10,  1880.  Julia  H.  S.  Bugeia. 


The  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  in  Great  Britain  pre- 
sent a  strong  contrast  as  they  are  seen  from  the  galleries. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  in  the  Commons,  was  accustomed, 
particularly  in  the  early  hour  after  dinner,  to  unbend  under 
the  spell  of  the  conversational  powers  of  Lord  Barrington. 
A  remarkable  contortion  of  the  lower  portion  of  his  grim  vis- 
age relaxed  as  the  sprightly  vice-chamberlain  poured  his 
gossip  in.  his  ear,  and  astonished  senators  said  to  one  an- 
other, "Dizzy  is  laughing!"  Later,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  a  time  when  his  relations  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
were  growing  closer,  he  ostentatiously  chatted  with  the 
saturnine  peer.  For  the  rest  he  sat  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  with  arms  folded,  legs  crossed,  head  bent,  but 
withal  the  still  large  bright  eyes  watchfully  surveying  the 
house.  As  he  is  now  seen  he  has  abandoned  his  attitude  of 
watchfulness.  It  is  enough  that  he  should  sometimes  come 
and  show  himself  to  his  party,  but  he  evidently  feels  that  his 
work  is  done.  He  sits  silent  and  motionless  on  the  front 
bench,  with  face  more  than  ever  devoid  of  human  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  ministerial  bench,  must  needs 
talk  to  some  one,  or  he  would  burst.  He  holds  animated 
conversations  with  any  one  near  him,  from  a  colleague  in 
the  cabinet  to  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  During  the  O'Don- 
nell  episode  he  sat  in  his  place  scribbling  on  a  piece  of 
paper  held  on  a  blotting-pad,  and  working  out  the  problems 
of  his  budget.  From  four  o'clock  to  nine,  he  never  left  his 
seat,  while  other  members,  less  anxious  or  less  responsible, 
spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  dining.  At  nine  o'clock  he  went  out 
for  ten  minutes,  snatching  a  hasty  meal  in  the  dining-room. 
From  the  time  he  returned  till  two  o'clock  next  morning  he 
did  not  leave  the  treasury  bench,  except  for  divisions, 
speaking  frequently,  and  writing  almost  continuously.  When 
he  went  out  to  the  divisions  he  carried  his  paper  and  red 
blotting-pad  with  him,  and  as  the  throng  filed  along  the 
lobby  to  record  their  votes  they  passed  the  Premier  sitting  in 
one  of  the  recesses  busily  writing.  When  the  crush  was  over, 
Mr.  Gladstone  fell  in  at  the  rear,  walked  up  to  the  wicket 
without  delay,  and  recorded  his  vote  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  saved  ten  precious  minutes  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 


Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  is  described  by  a  correspondent  as  she 
appeared  recently  in  the  surf.  She  is  now  a  perfect  matron 
in  miniature.  Her  face,  though  still  pretty,  shows  her  age, 
and  has  a  quaint,  motherly  expression.  She  is  a  realization, 
in  a  small  way,  of  fair,  fat,  and  forty.  She  wore  a  suit  of 
blue-gray  flannel,  which  was  jaunty  and  coquettish  before  it 
got  wet.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  tops  of  her  shoulders, 
in  each  of  which  was  a  pretty  little  dimple,  and  there  was  a 
,  shapely  taper  down  to  her  wrists.  Her  small  feet  were  un 
covered.  She  had  a  comically  dignified  air,  and  stepped 
into  the  surf  with  the  air  of  a  knee-high  queen.  She  waded 
boldly  until  she  met  the  first  wave,  which  soused  her,  flopped 
her  down,  rolled  her  over  and  over,  and  finally  threw  her  up 
on  the  sand.  All  the  style  had  been  instantaneously  drenched 
out  of  her  clothes,  but,  "take  her  altogether,  she  looked  bet- 
ter after  the  ordeal  than  did  most  of  the  bigger  women." 


POETICAL    POSIES. 


Two  Kentuckians  at  a  Chicago  hotel.     One  of  them  was 
fiercely  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  bill  which  the  clerk 
had  just  presented  to  him,  when  the  other  took  him  by  the 
irm  and  said  :    "Colonel,  never  forget  that  you  are  a  Ken- 
yan—kill  the  clerk, but  pay  the  bill." 


White  Violets. 

White  violets,  with  dew-drops  wet — 
I  give  them  to  my  sweet,  and  she 
Hides  them  where  something  sweeter  yet 
Must  ever  be. 

White  violets  find  whiter  rest — 

For  fairest  flowers  how  fair  a  fate  ! 
For  me  remains  that  fragrant  breast 
Inviolate. 


Gathering:  Heart' s-Ease. 

I  went  to  gather  heart's-ease 

When  the  bright  sun  sank  to  rest, 
Drawing  all  his  sheaves  of  sunlight 

To  his  garner  in  the  west ; 
When  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves. 

Losing  all  their  golden  glow 
In  the  slowly  gathering  twilight, 

Faintly  fluttered  to  and  fro. 

All  the  ground  was  starred  with  May-blooms, 

Everywhere  they  met  my  eye ; 
But  I  went  to  gather  heart's-ease, 

So  I  passed  all  others  by. 
Oh  !  my  heart  was  ne'er  so  joyous 

As  it  was  in  those  glad  hours. 
When  I  wandered,  light  and  careless. 

Near  the  woodside,  gath'ring  flowers. 

Then  I  gave  them  all  to  you,  dear, 

And  I  looked  up  in  your  face. 
And  I  wondered  I  could  fancy 

That  the  flowers  had  any  grace. 
Then  it  was  I  gathered  heart's-ease, 

Then  it  was,  dear  heart,  I  found 
That  the  glory  of  the  May-blooms 

Did  not  lie  upon  the  ground. 

— Jean  IngeJow. 

The  Primrose. 

Aske  me  why  I  send  you  here 

This  sweet  infanta  of  the  yere? 

Aske  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  thus  bepearl'd  with  dew? 

I  will  whisper  to  your  eares, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mixed  with  tears. 

Aske  me  why  this  flow'r  do's  show 
So  yellow-green,  and  sickly,  too? 
Aske  me  why  the  stalk  is  weake 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  breake? 
I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

— Robert  Herrick, 


By  the  Stream. 

Sweet  tangled  banks,  where  ox-eyed  daisies  grow 

And  scarlet  poppies  gleam ; 
Sweet  changing  lights,  that  ever  come  and  go 

Upon  the  quiet  stream  ! 

Once  more  I  see  the  flash  of  splendid  wings, 

As  dragon-flies  flit  by; 
Once  more  for  me  the  small  sedge  warbler  sings 

Beneath  a  sapphire  sky. 

Once  more  I  feel  the  simple  fresh  content 

I  found  in  stream  and  soil 
When  golden  summers  slowly  came  and  went, 

And  mine  was  all  their  spoil. 

I  find  amid  the  honeysuckle  flowers, 

And  shy  forget-me-not, 
Old  boyish  memories  of  lonely  hours 

Passed  in  this  silent  spot. 

O  God  of  Nature,  how  thy  kindness  keeps 
Some  changeless  things  on  earth ! 

And  he  who  roams  far  off,  and  toils  and  weeps, 
Comes  home  to  learn  th&r  worth. 

Gay  visions  vanish,  worldly  schemes  may  fail, 

Hope  proves  an  idle  dream — 
But  still  the  blossoms  flourish,  red  and  pale, 

Beside  my  native  stream.  — Anon. 


My  Nasturtiums- 
Quaint  blossom  with  the  old  fantastic  name, 

Ey -jester  christened  at  some  ancient  feast  ! 

How  royally  to-day,  among  the  least 
Considered  herbs,  it  flings  its  spice  and  flame. 
■  How  careless  wears  a  velvet  of  the  same 

Unfathomed  red,  which  ceased  when  Titian  ceased 

To  paint  it  in  the  robes  of  doge  and  priest. 
Oh,  long  lost  loyal  red  which  never  came 
Again  to  painter's  palette — on  my  sight 

It  flashes  at  this  moment,  trained  and  poured 
Through  my  nasturtiums  in  the  morning  light. 

Like  great-souled  kings  to  kingdoms  full  restored, 
They  stand  alone  and  draw  them  to  their  height. 

And  shower  me  from  their  stintless  golden  hoard. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  Umpires. 


We  chose  our  blossoms,  sitting  on  the  grass  ; 

His,  marguerites,  with  sunny,  winsome  faces ; 

Mine,  the  bright  clover,  with  its  statelier  graces. 
1  Let  these  decide  the  argument,  rny  lass. 
We'll  watch,"  said  he,  "the  light-winged  breezes  pass, 

And  note  which  first  the  earliest  whiff"  displaces. 

If  it  be  daisy,  yours  the  sore  disgrace  is; 
And  be  it  clover,  then  I  yield,  alas  !  " 

The  lightsome  quarrel  was  but  half  in  jest ; 

I  would  go  homeward,  he  would  sit  and  rest — 
The  foolish  cousin  whom  I  would  not  wed. 
Smiling,  we  waited ;  not  a  word  we  said. 

In  earnest  he,  and  1  quite  debonair  ; 

But,  oh,  the  stillness  of  that  summer  air ! 


So  still  it  was — so  still  with  quiet  heat ; 

The  blossom,  lately  from  the  brooklet  quaffing, 
Ceased  its  brisk  dipping  and  sly  telegraphing, 

And  scorned  the  blossom  opposite  to  greet. 

The  very  grass  stood  breathless  at  our  feet, 
When,  suddenly,  our  weighty  silence  chaffing. 
The  leaves  around  broke  out  in  muffled  laughing, 

And  something  stirred  the  fickle  marguerite. 
"Your  flower!"  I  cried;  "ah,  now  it  bends  quite  over!' 
"Oho!"  he  answered,  "see  your  nodding  clover!" 

In  truth,  these  silly  blossoms  fluttered  so, 

I  really  knew  not  if  to  stay  or  go. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  twilight  found  me 
Still  resting  there — and  Charley's  arm  around  me. 

— Mary  Ma  pes  Dodge. 


SOMETHING    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


A  Zulu  belle,  like  a  prophet,  has  not  much  on  her  in  her 
own  country. 

Ladies  are  not  entitled  to  bare  arms  when  they  have  to 
load  them  with  powder. 

The  woman  of  work   sweeps  everything  before  her;  the 
woman  of  fashion  sweeps  everything  behind  her. 


It  is  hard  to  tell  which  will  bring  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
pression into  a  woman's  face — to  tell  her  that  her  baby  is 
heavy,  or  her  head  light. 

Mother — "Now,  Gerty,  be  a  good  girl,  and  give  Aunt 
Julia  a  kiss,  and  say  good-night."  Gerty — "No,  no !  if  I  kiss 
her  shell  box  my  ears,  like  she  did  papa's  last  night." 


A  Western  young  man  dressed  up  as  a  girl,  and  got  half 
the  beaux  of  a  town  that  he  visited  in  love  with  him,  until 
he  gave  himself  away  by  not  fainting  at  sight  of  a  mouse. 


The  sweet  girl  graduate  who  recently  wrote  so  touchingly 
on  the  "Entity  of  the  Immaterial,"  is  now  darning  her  little 
brother's  socks,  and  calling  him  a  "pusillanimous  little  brat," 
for  short. 


"  No,"  she  said,  as  she  sipped  the  cream  it  would  take  his 
last  dime  to  pay  for,  "  no,  1  never  eat  cake  myself,  but  ma 
says  she  is  getting  awfully  tired  waiting  for  a  piece  of  wed- 
ding cake." 


A  sweet  little  boy,  only  eight  years  old — bless  his  little 
heart ! — walked  into  a  school  at  a  teachers'  examination  at 
Oswego,  recently,  and  bawled  out:  "Annie,  your  feller  is 
down  to  the  house!" 

"Augustus,  dear,"  said  she,  tenderly,  pushing  him  from  her 
as  the  moonlight  flooded  the  bay-window  where  they  were 
standing,  "  I  think  you  had  better  try  some  other  hair-dye — 
your  mustache  tastes  like  turpentine." 


A  young  man  in  Maryland  started  out  with  horse  and 
lance  and  battle-axe  to  champion  damsels  in  distress.  He 
had  not  gone  five  miles  when  a  red-headed  school-ma'am 
pulled  him  off  his  horse  and  rolled  him  in  the  mud. 


A  judge  of  much  experience  says  :  "I  have  never  had  a 
breach  of  promise  case  before  me  in  which  the  mother  of 
the  girl  did  not  know  more  about  it  than  her  daughter.  She 
always  suspects  the  fellow  is  a  rascal,  and  accordingly  gets 
ready  for  him." 

A  young  lady,  not  accustomed  to  waltzing,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  a  friend  made  the  attempt  in  this  city  recently. 
When  the  music  ceased  another  friend  approached  and  said, 
gayly:  "Well,  I  see  you  got  through  all  right."  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "but  it  was  a  tight  squeeze." 


A  little  girl  once  said  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  go  to 
heaven,  because  they  had  plenty  of  preserves  there.  On 
being  cross-examined,  she  took  down  her  catechism  and  tri- 
umphantly read:  "Why  ought  the  saints  to  love  God?" 
Answer  :  "  Because  he  makes,  preserves,  and  keeps  them." 


A  coquette  came  out  of  a  fancy-goods  shop  loaded  with 
purchases.  "  You  have  renewed  your  provisions,"  said  a 
rival.  "  Don't  speak  of  it ;  I  have  quite  ruined  myself.  I 
have  bought  a  thousand  things  I  do  not  need,  among  others 
six  tooth-brushes."  "Ah,  one  for  each  tooth,"  said  the  other, 
sweetly. 

A  Philadelphia  servant  girl,  while  washing  windows,  spat- 
tered water  in  the  face  of  a  passing  gentleman.  He  looked, 
was  conquered,  married  her,  and  turns  out  to  be  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  All  the  men  in  Philadelphia 
now  have  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  even  if  they  are 
not  worth  twenty-five  cents. 


Theory  :  A  wife  should  be  her  husband's  dearest  and 
nearest  friend,  therefore  his  equal  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  as  capable  of  advising  as  of  consoling  him ; 
a  true  woman,  to  be  his  helpmate  and  companion  :  not  a  god- 
dess, to  be  set  on  a  pedestal  and  adored  with  prostrate  hom- 
age ;  or  a  doll,  to  be  tricked  out  with  the  gauds  of  ostenta- 
tious and  degrading  partiality. 


'  And  from  that  other  Harvard,  called  'Annex,' 
Which  means  a  Harvard  for  the  gentler  sex, 
Why  are  we  separate?    Since  Adam,  it  is  clear. 
Closer  and  closer  we've  been  drawing  near, 
Until,  alike  in  ulster  and  felt  hat, 
Collars  and  cuffs,  white  front,  and  this  and  that, 
Without  lorgnette  'tis  difficult  to  tell 
A  swinging  spinster  from  a  Harvard  swell." 


After  reading  the  list  of  queries  propounded  by  the  census- 
takers  of  1880,  a  lady  exclaimed  in  utter  bewilderment : 
"My  occupation  !  What  is  it  ?  I  suppose  they  won't  put 
me  down  correctly  as  a  wife  and  mother.  If  I  am  at 
the  head  of  the  house,  I  must  not  say  so.  I  am  not  the 
housekeeper,  as  that  is  a  paid  official ;  neither  am  I  the 
housemaid,  as  1  have  no  wages.  I  might  put  down  my  occu- 
pation as — woman  ! " 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  lately  sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  saying*:  "  I  am 
coming  round  to  see  you  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow."  The 
Jersey  Lily  returned  answer  :  "Oh,  so  sorry  !  grandmamma 
is  in  town  for  tea  to-morrow  at  four."  His  royal  highness  did 
not  receive  the  answer,  however,  in  season,  and  presenting 
himself  at  the  hour  named,  he  found  young  Lord  Shrews- 
bury tete-a-tete  with  the  fair  lady.  But  when  he  did  receive 
the  belated  billet,  "Oho!"  said  he,  "so  Lord  Shrewsbury 
is  the  grandmamma;"  and  they  call  the  kettledrum  "  my 
grandmother's  tea." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SAINT    PECUS. 


Following:   the  Shadow   of  the  Cross. 

The  name  of  the  church  in  our  parish  was  Saint  Pecus — 
in  honor  of  God's  "qattle  upon  a  thousand  hills" — and  its 
sacred  edifice  was  loftily  imposing,  as  it  arose  from  the  east 
line  of  a  quiet  street  on  the  opposite  side  from  an  open 
sand-lot.  On  a  slimmer  Sunday  morning  the  shadow  of 
Saint  Pecus  fell  across  the  street,  while  the  holy  cross  on  the 
summit  of  Saint  Pecus  stretched  its  shadow  over  into  the 
sand-lot,  and,  as  the  sun  slowly  went  up  higher  into  the  sky, 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  as  slowly  drew  backward  over  the 
sand  of  the  lot  toward  the  street,  and  shortened  its  shade 
as  it  noiselessly  crept  home  to  the  real  cross  on  the' "  House 
of  God." 

The  street  in  front  of  Saint  Pecus  was  one  of  those  quiet 
streets  where  policemen  are  seldom  needed  at  any  time  of 
either  day  or  night,  and  much  less  needed  in  broad  daylight 
on  Sunday  ;  therefore,  the  sporadic  tramp  who  lay  asleep  in 
the  sand  of  the  open  lot  in  front  of  Saint  Pecus  was  not  dis- 
turbed, nor  was  he  disturbing.  He  was  asleep,  or  drunk,  or 
more  likely  he  was  partly  both.  He  was  lying  with  his  face 
downward,  or  a  little  to  one  side  ;  his  bad  hat  was  gaping 
toward  his  crown,  a  few  inches  away  ;  his  arms  were  out- 
stretched on  the  sand  at  right  angles  with  his  body;  his  legs 
were  lapped  one  over  the  ofher,  with  his  toes  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  shadow  of  the  cross,  veering  to  northward  and 
drawing  toward  Saint  Pecus,  crept  slowly  upon  the  houseless 
sleeper  until  its  arms  were  upon  his  outstretched  arms,  its 
head-piece  flat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  its  main  stem 
lining  down  his  back  and  covering  his  feet.  He  slept  on. 
The  shadow  of  a  tragedy  over  eighteen  hundred  years  old 
seemed  pinning  him  to  the  earth.  Or  was  it  about  to  lift 
him  from  his  sin  and  degradation,  and  carry  him  to  Saint 
Pecus  and  salvation  ?  No.  The  big  bell  of  Saint  Pecus  be- 
gan to  clang  out.  The  tramp  awoke,  wrestled  himself  away 
from  under  the  shadow  and  sat  up,  with-  his  dilapidated  boot- 
toes  in  front  of  him,  and  his  heels  in  the  sand.  As  he 
yawned  he  bored,  with  grimy  knuckles,  the  morning  sun- 
light out  of  his  red  eyes.  Then  he  looked  over  the  ground 
about  him,  and  put  on  his  distorted  hat,  and  from  under  its 
uncertain  brim,  gazing  around  upon  the  general  prospect,  as 
he  put  his  hands  carefully  through  his  hopeless  pockets,  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  imposing  front  of  Saint  Pecus. 

The  bell  was  still  clanging.  The  tramp  clawed  his  un- 
kempt hair,  and  said  ;  "  It  is  time  to  go  to  church."  Then, 
as  he  sat  in  the  sand,  under  the  sun,  he  laughed — not  a  good 
laugh,  not  a  bad  laugh,  but  a  laugh  that'  was  the  echo  of 
something  dead. 

"  It  is  time  to  go  to  church,"  he  repeated  ;  "time  forme  to 
go  to  church  !  Ha,  ha  !  So  it  is.  I  have  no  place  else  to  go. 
No  money,  no  bed,  no  food,  no  home,  no  anything — 
not  a  damned  thing.  Everything  costs  money.  Everything 
is  money.  There  is  no  free  show  in  this  world — not  a 
damned  one.  Unless — unless — it  is  religion.  I've  heard 
say  that  goes  without  money  and  without  price.  I  s'pose 
that  big  bell  is  saying,  'without  monee !  without  monee ! 
without  monee!  without  price/'  I'll  go  to  church — be 
damned  if  I  don't.  That's  what  everybody  says.  Yes,  I'll 
go  to  church  and  hear  a  sermon,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 
He  arose,  brushed  the  sand  off  his  clothes,  made  some  ef- 
fort to  straighten  up  his  hat  and  arrange  his  hair;  tried,  in  a 
nerve-shaken  way,  to  bring  his  shirt  together  across  his  red 
and  tanned  throat,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  this  latter  effort. 
Then  he  walked  across  the  street  and  up  the  wide  front  steps 
of  Saint  Pecus. 

As  he  entered  the  lofty  open  outer  door,  the  vigilant,  gen- 
tlemanly usher  met  him  promptly. 

"Do  you  wish  to  attend  service ?"  asked  the  well-kempt 
and  rather  dapper  door-keeper. 
"  Yezzir." 

"Go  right  up  stairs,"  pointing  overhead. 
"  I  can't  hear  if  I  go  up  there.     I  want  to  hear  the  words. 
Haven't  heard  a  real  sermon  for  years  and  years — and  I'm 
hard  of  hearing." 
"  Well,  go  right  up.     You'll  hear  very  well  up  there." 
"  Nozzir  ;  no  use.     Can't  hear  a  word  up  there.     Lost  half 
my  hearing  in  the  artillery,  fighting  for  the  Union.     Let  me 
get  up  close  to  the  minister,"  and  he  made  to  the  inner  door 
as  if  he  w-ould  enter  the  main  body  of  the  church. 

"  No-no-no  !  My  dear  sir,  you  cawn't  go  in  there.  The 
pews  are  all  taken,"  said  the  usher,  hastily  intercepting. 

"  I  don't  want  any  pew.  Let  me  sit  on  the  altar  steps,  at 
the  minister's  feet ;  then  I  can  hear  him.  We  didn't  have 
pews  in  the  army  when  we  listened  to  the  chaplain.  Or  I'll 
set  again'  the  wall,  to  one  side." 

"  You  don't  want  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  yourself,  sir, 
for  the  whole  congregation  ?  " 
"  Can't  anybody  hurt  me,  laughing  at  me,"  said  the  tramp. 
And  a  congregation  of  religious  ladies  and  gentlemen  won't 
laugh  at  an  old  soldier,  who  has  fought  for  their  country,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  get  close  to  a  sermon." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  spend  no  more  time  talk- 
ing to  you.  You  must  really  now,  you  know,  go  up  stairs,  or 
go  out,"  and  the  usher  stood  aside  to  let  a  bejeweled,  befeath- 
ered,  and  perfumed  family  pass  the  door. 

The  tramp  turned  aw;ay,  passed  out  through  the  lofty  por- 
tal, down  the  wide  steps,  and  into  the  street. 

Once  again  in  the  street,  he  pulled  his  hat  down  to  his  eyes, 
tried  to  button  his  buttonless  coat,  as  he  met  the  parishion- 
ers coming  to  worship,  and  went  on  his  aimless  way.  Again 
he  went  through  the  hopeless  pantomime  of  searching  his 
:  pockets.     Then  he  talked  to  himself : 

"  There  is  no  free  show.  An  empty  pocket  is  outer  dark- 
less. If  a  man  has  not  a  dollar  to  put  between  himself  and 
-he  world,  his  bung  is  out.  If  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
md  find  nothing,  I'm  nothing.  If  I  can  pull  out  a  check  for 
i  million,  I  am  a  distinguished  citizen.  There  is  no  glory  in 
*ar,  no  love  in  religion,  no  patriots  in  politics,  no  fame  in  big 
deas,  if  you  leave  out  the  money.  It  is  all  money— all  pocket, 
what  account  is  a  soul  with  an  empty  pocket?"  Here  he 
meered  and  laughed.  "An  empty  pocket  can't  build  churches, 
lor  pay  preachers,  nor  own  lands,  nor  influence  elections 
^n  empty  pocket  is  only  fit  to  'rally  round  the  flag'  and  die 
or  freedom."  He  stopped  in  his  walk  and  unconsciously 
vent  through  his  pockets  again,  with  the  same  hopeless  re- 
Now,  where'U  I  go  ? "  he  said.    "  I  wish  I  could  have 


heard  that  sermon.  They  say  he's  a  great  preacher.  I  feel 
serious.  An  empty  pocket's  a  serious  thing.  I  could  go  out 
to  North  Beach  and  hear  old  'Hallelujah'  preach  at  Monkey 
Corner.  Nouseinthat.  Old 'Hallelujah 'has  to  have  money; 
and  he  is  no  square  man.  Heard  him  preach  at  Monkey 
Corner  in  1872.  I  wasn't  a  tramp  then.  He  was  preaching 
about  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana — said  there  was  no  drunk 
in  that  wine  that  Christ  made.  Then  I  asked  '  Hallelujah  ' 
what  was  the  use  of  making  it ;  and  he  told  me  it  was  made 
to  show  Christ's  power.  And  I  asked  him  if  Christ  couldn't 
have  showed  his  power  by  making  a  good  quality  of  pure 
water  in  an  empty  jug.  Then  '  Hallelujah '  told  me  that  it 
was  written  how  'one  fool  could  ask  more  questions  than  ten 
wise  men  could  answer.'  And  that  was  no  fair  shot,  and  no 
square  man  would  shoot  that  way.  Then,  when  he  finished 
his  sermon,  'Hallelujah' asked  if  anybody  wanted  to  ask  him 
any  more  questions.  I  asked  him  what  made  Jesus  shake 
his  mother  at  the  feast  of  Cana.  He  said  he  didn't.  I  said 
I  knew  he  did.  He  said  :  prove  it.  I  said  that  when  Jesus's 
mother  went  to  him  and  told  him  there  was  no  wine  at  the 
wedding,  Jesus  said  unto  her :  '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?'  'Hallelujah'  said  that  was  said  because  Jesus  was 
devoted  to  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  And  I  said  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  who  or  where  his  father  was,  he 
had  no  right  to  throw  off  on  his  mother.  But,  hell !  what's 
the  use  of  me  talking ;  I've  throwed  off  on  everything,  and 
everything  throws  off  on  me." 

As  he  resumed  his  solitary  walk,  he  passed  by  the  half- 
door,  open,  of  a  saloon,  and,  as  he  looked  longingly  into  it, 
he  once  more  searched  his  pockets. 

"No  use,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "no  use.  But  if  I 
don't  get  a  drink  I'm  off  on  the  jim-jams — sure— and  when 
I  get  the  jim-jams  my  dead  wife  will  ceme  after  me,  with  her 
old,  calico,  faded  dress,  and  slouch  bonnet,  and  piece  of  old 
black  shawl,  and  no  stockings  on,  and  old  shoes  with  no 
strings  in  them,  and  she'll  shiver,  and  have  a  cough,  and  ask 
me  to  come  home.  Home  !"  Here  he  threw  his  face  up  at 
the  sky  and  gave  a  sort  of  whoop  or  howl,  but  instantly 
dropped  his  chin  upon  his  chest  and  went  on. 

"  I  won't  stand  it,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have  a  drink  of 
whisky,  or  kill  myself.  I  won't  stand  the  jim-jams  any  more. 
Go  to  the  hospital  ?  What's  the  use.  When  I  had  property 
I  paid  taxes  to  support  hospitals  ;  when  I  was  a  soldier  I 
fought  for  other  tax-payers.  What  does  it  all  amount  to 
now  ?  I'm  a  dog.  Go  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  like  a 
dog,  while  big-money  jim-jams  in  the  next  ward  is  treated 
like  a  gentleman.  S'pose  I  go  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  ? 
I  have  a  sort  of  a  right  to  go  there.  I  paid  my  money  to 
Dutch  beer-man  for  beer  ;  I  paid  my  money  to  Irish  whisky- 
man  for  whisky  ;  back  of  that,  long  ago,  I  paid  my  money  to 
high-toned  American  saloon-man  for  fancy  drinks  ;  and  their 
wives  paid  my  money  to  the  churches,  and  churches  pay  it 
out  to  support  charities,  or  maybe  the  liquor-dealers  bought 
houses  and  lots  from  church  deacons  with  my  money,  and 
deacons  paid  it  over  to  build  churches." 

He  walked  a  long  way  in  silence,  gesticulating  as  he  went. 
Soon  he  began  to  talk  again. 

"  Mercy  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  no  mercy — it  is  all 
strife.  Pay  or  punishment — that's  what  it  all  is.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  something  for  nothing.  It  is  all  talk  when 
they  say  it  is  any  other  way.  Everything  must  be  paid 
for  in  this  world  somehow,  somewhere,  some  time.  Yes  ! 
Everything  except — except — sometimes — a  true  woman's 
love  for  one  man.  That's  the  only  thing  in  this  world  any 
man  can  get  for  nothing — and  all  men  can  not  get  that.  I 
had  it  once,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  very  sadly  ;  "I  had  it ;  and 
I  have  it  yet  if  there  is  any  world  where  spirits  have  the 
senses  which  the  bodies  had.  If  I  knew  of  such  a  world  I 
would  go  there  and  leave  this  damned  body,  with  its  appe- 
tites and  its  habits,  to  rot  as  it  deserves  to  rot.  I'll  make  the 
only  move  to  go  toward  that  world  and  take  the  chances  ; 
and  I'll  make  it  this  day.  I  must  have  death  for  nothing — 
for  I  have  only  nothing.  Jumping  off  a  high  wall  is  a  cheap 
way  to  die — but  I  haven't  any  wall  to  jump  off.  I  might  steal 
a  jump.  Drowning  is  about  the  only  cheap  death,  but  then 
if  a  man  has  not  paid  his  road-tax,  nor  his  poll-tax,  he  does 
not  own  the  right  to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  water.  It 
costs  money  to  die  ;  it  costs  money  to  go  to  heaven  ;  and  it 
costs  more  money  to  go  to  hell.  This  life  is  all  money — 
buy  and  sell— that's  all  there  is  of  it ;  except  what  is  stolen 
— and  stealing  costs  money.  I  know  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  go 
down  to  the  bay  on  Government  property — I've  carried  a 
gun  and  faced  the  foe  many  a  day — the  Government  owes  us 
all  the  right  of  way  to  death — and  I'll  quietly  tumble  into  the 
bay  and  out  of  the  world." 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  slope  of  the  hills  which 
leads  down  to  the  restless  waters.  He  approached  the  bank. 
He  looked  about  him.     He  looked  a  long  look  up  at  the 

sky.   Then  he  said :  "If  I  had  a  stiff  horn  of no,  damn  the 

demon."  And  then  there  was  the  leap  of  a  human  body  in 
the  air — a  plunge — a  few  bubbles— and  the  tide  flowed  in 
and  out,  regardless  of  the  tragedy  or  the  tragedian. 

What  is  the  use  of  producing  the  flinty  "daily  news" 
notice  of  his  recovered  body  at  the  morgue  ?  Why  record 
the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury?  It  is  a  daily  picture  in 
this  world.  But  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  sacred  orator 
in  the  holy  desk  at  Saint  Pecus  were  very  affecting  when  he 
pointed  a  moral  with  what  he  imagined  was  the  history  of 
this  lost  soul.  How  in  the  dilapidated  pocket  of  his  poor 
wet  coat  was  found  a  photograph  of  the  man  in  better  days, 
folded  inside  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  war-wasted 
ranks  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  How,  most  probably, 
this  man — this  brave,  honorable  soldier — had  fallen  into  the 
ways  of  unbelief  and  pursued  the  hopeless  path  of  the  fatal- 
ist, who  says  in  his  heart,  "there  is  no  God," when  he  could, 
by  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  have  found  that  hope, 
that  consolation,  that  encouragement,  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  Jesus  and  his  cross. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Between  janitors : 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  your  new  tenant  on  the  second 
floor?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  guess  I'll  have  to  give  him  notice." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  There  seem  to  be  fearful  goings-on 
at  his  rooms  all  the  time." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that,  but  he  subscribes  for  a  paper  that  I 
don't  care  to  have  my  daughter  read— it's  not  moral." 


,  the 


A  young  lady  presented  herself  at  the  office  of  M- 
celebrated  dentist. 

"  Monsieur  M ,"  she  said,  "I  must  have  this  vacancy 

filled  with  an  artificial  tooth." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  I  have  already  filled  it  three  times." 

"That  does  not  matter!  Jean  and  Maurice  and  Alphonse 
are  each  wearing  one  of  them  set  in  a  ring.  I  must  have 
another  for  Charles  ! " 


At  the  police  court  a  lawyer  pleads  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  this  wise  ; 

-  "  Everything,  your  honor  knows,  depends  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  person  committing  the  assault..  Now,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  whole  business  in  two  words.  My  client  simply 
intended  to  break  his  cane  on  the  plaintiff's  head.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  proved  that  the  cane  was  the  stronger,  and  so  he 
broke  the  plaintiff's  head.  It  was,  you  will  therefore  see,  a 
purely  accidental  occurrence,  and  no  intention  existed." 


Believers  in  metempsychosis  have  had  their  faith  refreshed 
by  the  recent  birth  of  a  child,  who,  upon  coming  into  the 
world,  made  a  searching  scrutiny  of  his  surroundings,  and 
sinking  back  in  the  nurse's  arms,  remarked  : 

"Thank  heaven,  at  last  I  have  got  myself  born  into  a 
family  that  is  comfortably  fixed  1 " 


At  a  brilliant  reception  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  ob- 
served a  charming  young  man  of  excellent  manners,  an  intel- 
lectual converser  who  seemed  to  enjoy  an  enormous  success 
among  the  guests. 

"Mon  Dieu/"  exclaimed  the  lady  to  a  friend,  "what  a 
pity  that  I  do  not  know  his  name?  Is  there  nobody  here  to 
present  him  to  me  ? " 


A  pious  ecclesiastic  of  the  Diocese  of  Besancon  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  in  which,  after  telling  how  Saint  Bernard, 
having  looked  fixedly  upon  a  woman,  ran  and  plunged  into 
a  frozen  pool,  and  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  when  a  girl 
entered  his  cell  bringing  a  pitcher  of  milk,  seized  a  live  coal 
and  put  her  to  flight,  he  gives  the  following  remedy  against 
the  military  :  "In  places  where  there  are  men  of  war,  mem- 
bers of  the  female  sex  are  to  be  pitied.  Let  them  be  upon 
their  guard,  for  there  is  no  artifice  that  a  youthful  man  of 
war,  when  he  is  passionate,  will  not  employ.  He  will  dis- 
guise himself;  he  will  insinuate  himself;  he  will  pretend  to 
be  honorable,  polite,  obliging,  gracious — he  will  even  become 
hypocritical  and  devout  to  gain  virtuous  women.  A  girl 
should,  therefore,  always  behave  toward  them  with  holy 
fierceness,  receiving  of  them  neither  presents  nor  letters, 
despising  their  promises,  caresses,  and  railleries,  and  mock- 
ing their  menaces.      Unless  she  does  this,  she  will  be  lost." 


The  following  "time-table  to  heaven"  has  just  been  issued 
by  a  well-known  religious  publishing  house  at  Paris : 

"  Guide  for  travelers  to  paradise : 

"  Trains  Leave — At  all  hours. 

"  Trains  Arrive — When  it  pleases  heaven. 

"  Through  Express — First  Class :  Poverty,  Chastity,  Obe- 
dience. 

" Express— First  and  Second  Classes:  Piety,  Devotion, 
Sacraments. 

"  Way  Train — First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes  :  Com- 
mandments, Public  Duties. 

"Fare — First  Class:  Love  and  Cross.  Second  Class  :  De- 
sire and  Combat.     Third  Class  :  Fear  and  Penitence. 

"  Notice  to  Passengers — No  return  tickets.  No  pleasure 
excursions.  Children,  who  have  not  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, free,  if  carried  on  the  knees  !  Passengers  will  please 
carry  no  other  baggage  than  good  works,  unless  they  wish  to 
miss  the  train  or  be  delayed  at  the  last  station  but  one.  Pas- 
sengers get  on  anywhere  along  the  line." 


;ult. 


On  the  following  Sunday  the  shadow  of  the  cross  upon 
Saint  Pecus  crept  noiselessly  over  the  sand-lot ;  the  big  bell 
clanged  ;  and  the  accomplished  usher,  in  the  vestibule  of 
Saint  Pecus,  let  in  the  respectable  audience  as  pleasantly  as 
if  no  desperate  soul  had  ever  turned  from  there  to  leap  into 
eternity,  where  the  tide  comes  in  and  the  tide  goes  out — 
regardless  of  what  Saint  Pecus  may  say  or  man  in  his  folly 
may  dare  to  do.  j.  w.  Gally. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1SS0. 


It  is  de  bon-.ton  in  Russia  to  tutoyer  servants  (that  is,  to 
"thee"  and  "thou"  them).  This  fashion  is  in  France  used 
only  in  closest  intimacy. 

A  grand  dame  of  Russia  found  herself  recently  in  Paris 
seeking  a  fiacre.  She  made  a  sign  to  the  first  one  she  saw, 
and  said: 

"  I  wish  thee  to  take  me  to  the  Louvre  as  quickly  as  thou 
canst." 

Without  appearing  to  be  in  the  least  astonished  at  this  af- 
fectionate familiarity,  the  Paris  automaton  extended  his  arm 
to  her  affectionately,  and  said  : 

"  We  will  thee  and  thou  each  other,  my  angel ! " 


Anecdote  of  Buloz,  the  wealthy  but  mean  manager  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux-Mondes :  Once  upon  a  time,  as  he  was 
passing  through  Avignon,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
distinguished  contributor,  Count  Armand  de  Pontmartin. 

The  count's  chateau  stood  half-way  up  the  hill,  the  park 
sloping  down  to  the  Rhone,  with  fair  clumps  of  shadowing 
trees,  mossy  alleys,  and  delicious  glades. 

Buloz  maintained  a  long  silence,  as  if  drinking  in  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  scene  ;  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned  to  his  companion  and  exclaimed  : 

"I  will  be  double-dyed  if  I  understand  how  a  man  with 
such  woods  can  have  the  cheek  to  charge  for  his  contribu- 
tions ! " 


A  restless  speculator  consults  his  doctor,  who  says  to  him: 
"  The  exciting  life  that  you  lead  is  wearing  you  out  rapidly. 
If  you  keep  it  up  you  will  be  a  dead  man  by  this  day  twelve- 
month." 

" By  Jove,  sir,"  cries  the  restless  speculator,  "if  I  were 
only  sure  of  that   I'd  make  a  fortune — I'd  go  to  a  life  insur- 
ance company  and  insure  myself  for  a  million  !     It  would  i- 
the  biggest  operation  of  the  century." 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DUAL    PETER. 


There  are  two  Peter  Donahues  in  San  Francisco — Peter 
Donahue  the  Individual,  and  Peter  Donahue  the  Institution. 
Peter  Donahue  the  Individual  is  an  exceedingly  generous, 
warm-hearted,  amiable  person,  who  delights  in  doing  kind 
and    clever   things ;    Peter   Donahue   the    Institution   is   a 
grasping,  heartless,   soulless,  crusty  old  curmudgeon,  mer- 
cenary, mean,  and  illiberal.    Peter  the  Individual  is  an  enter- 
prising   man ;    Peter  the    Institution   is   an    obstructionist. 
Peter  "the  Individual  advances  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lives  ;  Peter  the  Institution  is  a  black,  greedy 
spider  that  weaves  its  web  of  monopoly  in  every  dirty  corner 
where  he  can  fix  it,  and  murders  by  starvation  every  un- 
happy fly  caught  in  its  meshes.     Peter  the  Individual  con- 
ceived the  generous  idea  of  building  a  railroad  through  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  counties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma;  as  soon 
as   he  had   accomplished  this  work,  Peter  the   Institution 
comes  in  and  runs  it  in  the  crankiest,  meanest  way.     Peter 
the  Individual  was  popular  all  through  both  counties  ;  Peter 
the  Institution  is  hated  and  despised  for  its   narrow  and 
illiberal  administration  of  a  property  that  is  enriching   it. 
Peter  the  Individual  was  one  of  the  first  to  aid  in  building 
street  railways,  and  the  city  gave  to  him  generous  charters 
and  special  privileges  ;  but  so  soon  as  completed,  and  as 
soon  as  Peter  the  Individual  had  become  the  Institution,  it 
became  Peter  the  Monopolist,  and  undertook  to  squat  down 
in  Montgomery  Avenue,  and  steal  its  use  from  the  people 
who  opened  and  paid  for  it.     Peter  the  Institution  began  to 
play  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  while  it  did  not  use  the 
avenue  for  its  own  road,  it  went  to  law  with  the  company 
that  did  want  to  use  it.     Peter  the  Individual  would  scorn 
to  do  a  mean,  or  dishonest,  or  dishonorable  act ;  but  Peter 
the  Institution  would  blackmail  and  rob,  and  take  its  neigh- 
bors by  the  throat,  and  choke  them  till  they  gave  it  money. 
Peter  the  Individual,  away  back  in  the  early  days  of  San 
Francisco,  conceived  and  carried  out  the  enterprise  of  light- 
ing the  streets  and  houses  of  San  Francisco  with  gas.     It 
was  a  bold  and  daring  experiment,  costly  and  venturesome, 
demanding  nerve  and  business  capacity.     He  imported  pipe, 
machinery,  and  skilled   scientists  ;    gave  us   a  gas  system 
quite  creditable  to  our  city  ;  and,  considering  those  early 
times  and  our  remote  position,  and  the  fact  that  the  gas 
business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  our  friend  Peter  (we  mean 
Peter  the  Individual)  did  exceedingly  well.     Then  he  was 
very  popular,  and  very  justly  popular,  and  if  he  had  not  per- 
mitted the  business  to  get  away  from  him,  and  let  it  fall 
under  the  control  of  Peter  the  Institution,  he  would  have 
prospered.    But,  unfortunately,   he   turned   it   over   to   the 
Institution  ;  and  of  all  the  fraudulent  practices  ever  indulged 
in  by  a  most  exacting,  illiberal,  unjust  Institution,  this  double 
of  our  friend  Peter  played  us  the  worst.    From  the  very  day 
that,  as  Individual,  he  yielded  its  control,  it  was  blackmailed 
right  and  left  ;  blackmailed  by  individuals,  by  supervisors, 
and  by  legislators.      It  was  pounced  upon  by  lawyers  ;  it 
was  mulcted,  and  robbed,  and  plundered,  and  sweated.    Then 
its    stock  was  increased   and  watered,  till  a  property  that 
ought  not  to  have  cost  four  millions,  and  can  be  duplicated 
for  three  millions,  cost,  or  was  said  to  have  cost,  ten  millions. 
The    result — a    set    of   dilapidated,    shaky,    old-fashioned, 
tumble-down  works,  with  leaky  pipes  and  thieving  meters, 
that  produce  and  distribute  bad  gas  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
Peter  the  Individual  is  an  exceedingly  courteous  person,  and 
entirely  without  airs,  approachable  by  anybody  ;  but  Peter 
the  Institution,  when  it  resolves  itself  into  a  "board,"  becomes 
obstinate,  pig-headed,  and  uncommunicative,  thinking  every- 
body has  a  price,  and  concluding  that  the  best  way  to  settle 
any  difference  of  opinion  is  to  purchase  the  man  holding 
that  adverse  opinion.     Hence,  when  Peter  the  Institution 
has  a  controversy  in  any  business  matter,  it  is  apt  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  dealing  with  institutions  instead  of  with  gen- 
tlemen.    Peter  the  Individual  is  a  popular  person,  and  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
and  which  has  enriched  and  honored  him ;  Peter  the  Insti- 
tution is  a  quarrelsome,  irascible,  swaggering  brute,  quarrel- 
ing with  everybody  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.     It  is  in 
bad  odor  in  Sonoma  County;  it  is  quarreling  with  thirty 
thousand  people  in  the  north  end  of  the  city,  because  it  is 
depreciating  the  value  of  their  property,  and  subjecting  them 
to  annoying  personal  inconvenience  ;  and  it  is  quarreling  with 
all  the  people  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  by  the  conduct 
of  its  business.     Peter  the  Individual  never  goes  to  law  and 
is  in  no  sense  litigious,  but  Peter  the  Institution  is  an  unceas- 
ing litigant.     It  has  a  suit  now  pending  against  the  Potrero 
Railroad  Company,  and  it  has  provoked  the  biggest  sort  of 
a  fight  concerning  gas.    The  court  will  defeat  the  institution 
"  It,"  and  allow  the  thirty  thousand  people  along  Montgom- 
ery Avenue  and  Union  Street  to  enjoy  the  right  of  way  over 
those  avenues  without  paying  tribute  to  "  It";  and  the  new 
Pacific  Gaslight  Company  will  either  compel  Peter  Donahue 
— the  old  gas  institution — to  reform  its  ways,  improve  the 
quality  of  its  gas,  and  reduce  its  price,  or  go  into  bankruptcy 
or  into  annihilation,  where  it  belongs.     We  are  not  sorry  for 
our  friend  Peter  the  Individual,  because  he  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  more  than  is  good  for  him  ; 
and  we  would  rejoice  to  see  our  enemy,  Peter  the  Institution, 
go  to  the  devil  just  as  fast  as  possible.    It  is  a  curious  thing, 
this  dual  character,  and  one  that  we  often  philosophize  upon, 
and  which,  so  far,  we  have  not  satisfactorily  solved.     We  do 
not  quite  understand  how  it  is  that  clever,  honorable,  honest, 
and  most  kind-hearted  gentlemen  do  such  infernally  nasty, 
mean,  and  contemptible  things,  when,  as  directors  or  trus- 
tees, they  become  institutions.     Men  that,  as  individuals, 
would  scorn  to  do  any  dishonorable  act,  and  who  are  full  of 
generous  and  kindly  sentiments,  will,  as  directors  of  a  min- 
ing company  (using  this  as  an  illustration),  lie  and  cheat  and 
steal,  and  commit  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  bribe 
judges  and  lawyers  and  supervisors  and  legislators,  and  would 
burglariously  break  into  a  church  in  the  night-time,  to  steal 
the  last  crumb  from  a  blind  and  aged  mouse  in  the  final  ag- 
ony of  starvation. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  dual  characters  in  Cali- 
fornia— in  San  Francisco — and  they  are  a  curse  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  help  to  destroy 
the  m  in  their  institutional  capacity,  just  as  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  defeat  the  institutions  known  as  Peter  Dona- 
hue the  Omnibus  Railroad  Company  and  Peter  Donahue  the 
•  -.Id  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company.     In  doing  this  we  are 


working  to  give  a  comfortable  cable-road  through  Montgom- 
ery Avenue  and  Union  Street,  instead  of  the  nasty  old  bad- 
smelling  cars,  drawn  by  over-strained  horses ;  and,  instead 
of  bad-smelling,  high-priced,  inferior  gas,  to  give  the  com- 
munity clear,  brilliant,  pure  gas,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production.  In  this  last  business, 
every  man  or  woman  who  consumes  gas  can  assist — that  is, 
assist  themselves — by  encouraging  the  new  gas  project ;  not 
by  advancing  money,  but  by  simply  agreeing  to  take  the  new 
product  at  two  dollars  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet,  provided 
it  is  of  an  illuminating  power  equal  to  twenty  sperm  candles. 
And  when  Peter  Donahue  the  Individual  dies — at  some  far 
distant  day — we  shall  hope  the  golden  gates  may  swing  wide 
for  his  entrance,  and  that  the  good  Saint  Peter  will  hand  him 
the  easiest  of  golden  stools  and  the  sweetest  of  golden  harps, 
and  usher  him  into  the  brightest  place  and  nearest  to  the 
throne,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  celestial  light  ever  so 
many  millions  bright  in  candle-power,  he  may  go  singing 
down  the  groves  of  eternal  time.  But,  when  the  "  Institu- 
dies — and  may  the  devil  give  it  speedy  shrift — we  hope 


to  see  it  kicked  past  the  dogs  and  through  the  iron  gates  to 
the  darkest  and  deepest  hell,  where  it  may  suffer  in  torment 
the  pangs  of  hottest  tar  and  chokiest  ammonia  and  best  of 
burning  anthracite,  through  the  unending  cycles  of  eternal 
time,  in  company  with  all  the  other  monopolies  of  this  city 
and  State— except  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company;  and 
the  reason  we  would  except  this  company  is  because  its  mains 
would  be  liable  to  burst  and  put  out  the  fire. 


Is  San  Francisco  Decaying? 


arrived  was,  that  the  directory  was  wrong — that  it  had  over- 
estimated the  population  in  1868  and  1869,  and  that  no  de- 
cay had  taken  place. 

If  Mr.  Langley  was  wrong  at  that  time,  as  undoubtedly  he 
was,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he  is  wrong  this  time.  But 
the  matter  is  too  important  to  be  settled  by  a  presumption.  It 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  people  of  this  city,  to  its 
business  men,  to  its  business  interests,  to  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  to  many  other  classes,  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  city  is  decaying.  Mr.  Langley  says  that  it  is,  and  points 
for  proof  to  the  figures  of  his  directory  of  past  years.  We 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  decaying,  but  growing  ; 
and  we  intend  to  show  that  the  figures  in  the  directory  are 
exaggerated  and  false ;  and  that  they  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  criticism.  In  order  that  this  work  shall  be  carried  out  in 
perfect  fairness,  and  also  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  impartially  it  is  done,  we 
shall  begin  by  adducing,  in  detail,  all  the  estimates  hith- 
erto furnished  of  our  population  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
faces to  the  directory.  These  begin  in  1868  and  end  in  1879, 
and  are  as  follows : 

Estimates  of  the  Population  of  San  Francisco  Published 
from  Year  to  Year  in  Langley's  City  Directory. 


From  1868  to  1873  : 


The  details  of  the  Federal  census  of  San  Francisco  (city 
and  county)  for  1850  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  total  fig- 
ure was,  however,  preserved,  and  it  was  34,870.  The  State 
census  of  1852  gave  San  Francisco  a  population  of  36,154. 
According  to  the  Federal  censuses  of  i860  and  1870,  San 
Francisco  contained,  in  the  former  year,  a  population  of  56,- 
S02,  and  in  the  latter,  149,473.  Finally,  by  the  Federal  cen- 
sus of  the  present  year,  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Langley,  the  population  of  San  Francisco  is  233,- 
066.  In  all  these  cases  the  city  and  county  is  meant,  and 
the  Chinese  are  included.  For  the  purpose  of  convenience, 
these  results  will  now  be  placed  in  tabular  form,  with  a  col- 
umn added  to  show  the  increase  of  population  per  cent,  from 
one  decade  to  another  : 

Population  of  San  Francisco,  According  to  the  Various  Fed- 
eral and  State  Censuses.  Since  1850. 

~  n  j.    3  .-  Decennial 

year.  Census.  Population.  incrBUep.  ,. 

1850 Federal 34.870 

1852 State 36.154 

i860 Federal 56.802 63 

1870 "       149.473 l63 

1880... "       233,066 56 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  our  population  increased 
from  1S50  to  i860  at  the  rate  of  63  per  cent.;  from  1S60  to 
1S70  at  the  rate  of  163  per  cent.;  and  from  1870  to  1S80  at 
the  rate  of  56  per  cent.  And  these  results  are  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  mortality  lists  and  other  correlative  data ;  they  are 
corroborated  by  what  every  citizen  knows  of  the  city  and  its 
growth,  namely,  that  from  the  first  it  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  rapidly  until  about  the  year  1S70,  when,  having 
passed  its  rapidly  growing  days,  it  still  continued  to  grow, 
only  less  rapidly  than  before,  and  is  growing  still. 

Everything  about  us  proclaims  this  growth — the  increase 
of  dwellings,  of  business  houses,  of  manufactories,  of  ship- 
ping, of  schools,  of  school  attendance,  of  street-car  lines  and 
of  passengers  carried  by  them,  of  theatres,  of  public  audi- 
ences, of  the  names  in  the  directories,  of  the  consumption  of 
fresh  meats,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  a  variety  of  com- 
modities, and  last,  though  not  least,  for  it  forms  the  most 
unerring  indication  of  population,  the  numbers  who  die  each 
year  and  are  carried  away  from  among  us. 

There  is,  however,  one  man  in  this  community  who  be- 
lieves that  all  these  indications  are  worthless,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  growing,  San  Francisco  is  decaying.  He  says  that 
in  1878  San  Francisco  had  a  population  of  308,215  ;  and  in 
1879,  305,000  ;  and  that,  therefore,  within  the  past  twelve 
months  we  have  lost  72,000  inhabitants.  At  this  rate  we 
shall  soon  have  no  population  at  all ;  by  the  year  1S84  there 
will  not  remain  a  single  soul  to  mark  the  spot  where  this 
now  great  and  busy  city  stands.  Even  the  Chinese  will  have 
gone.  San  Francisco,  except  so  far  as  its  mere  shell  is  con- 
cerned— its  streets,  its  houses,  its  monuments — San  Francisco 
will  be  defunct  ! 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  person  who  holds  this  extraor- 
dinary opinion  is  the  Supervisor  of  the  census  recently 
taken  of  this  city  by  the  Federal  Government ;  because  his 
official  position,  and  the  advantages  which  his  experience 
in  taking  the  census  may  be  supposed  to  have  conferred 
upon  him,  have  lent  to  his  opinion  a  weight  which  it  is  far 
from  deserving. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  Mr.  Langley  has  not  taken  the 
census  fairly.  So  far,  then,  as  this  work  is  concerned,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  impugn  his  correctness.  His  official 
position  and  his  experience,  which  is  limited  to  the  present 
census,  therefore  go  for  nothing  in  this  question.  We  admit 
his  census  to  be  right.  What  we  do  not  admit,  what  can  not 
be  admitted  without  flying  in  the  face  of  common  sense  and 
of  numerous  evidences  to  the  contrary,  is  that  the  popula- 
tion which  he  assumes  we  had  in  previous  years  was  greater 
than  it  is  now.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Langley's  assumption 
that  our  population  has  decayed  can  not  be  sustained.  He 
is  hopelessly  wrong. 

Before  undertaking  to  show  why  and  how  he  is  wrong  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  fact  that  he  was 
wrong  in  a  similar  case  ten  years  ago.  According  to  Mr. 
Langley's  "computations"  in  the  preface  to  the  directory  of 
1870  (it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Langley  is  the  publisher  of  the  City  Directory),  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  in  that  year  was  147,900.  In  1S69, 
according  to  the  directory  of  1870,  it  was  170,250.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  census  enumerators  of  1S70  count  the  people 
than  the  true  number  was  seen  to  be  but  149,473.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Langley,  the  population  of  that  year  had  fallen 
away  more  than  20,000  ;  and  in  1870  San  Francisco  was  de- 
caying. But  nobody  beside  the  directory  people  had  ob- 
served the  fact,  and  all  the  indications  were  against  it.  The 
conclusion,  the  unavoidable  conclusion,  to  which  everybody 


July 
1868. 
White  males  over  21  years  of 

age 52,300 

White  males  under  21  years.  30,000 
White  females  over  18  years  1 
White  females  under  18  yrs.  ) 
Chinese,  male  and  female. . . 
Colored,  male  and  female. .. 
White  males,  names  refused 

to  director}',  and  foreigners 


45,000 

4,000 
2,650 


Sept. 
i86g. 

59.5°° 
34,300 

52,000 

8,600 
2,850 


Jan. 
1871. 


Mar. 
1872. 


57.850 
36,400 

56,500 


59,oi9 

35.760 

(  36,300 

'(  30.579 

9,000     10,018 

2,000      1,500 


Mar. 
'873- 

60,197 

38.641 
37.100 
33.435 
11,000 
I.550 


5,000       4,000       3,000       2,100       1,800 


Total  permanent  population. 
"Floating"  population*.... 


138,950  161,250  164,750  173,276  183,723 
9,000      9,000      8,000      5,000      4,600 

Total  population 147,950  170,250  172,750  178,276  188,323 

From  1874  to  1878: 

Mar.       Mar.      Alar. 
i8j6.        1877.      1878. 


Mar. 
1S74. 
White  males  over  21  years  of 

age 65.092 


White  males  under  21  years. 
White  females  over  18  years. 
White  females  under  18  yrs. 
Chinese,  male  and  female. ,. 
Colored,  male  and  female. .. 
White  males,  names  refused 
to  directory,  and  foreigners 

Total  permanent  population. 
"Floating"  population* 


39.6i 
39,100 

34.367 

14.500 

1,600 


Mar. 
'■S7J- 

77.206 

43.57= 
44.000 
37.804 
19,000 
1,800 


90,633  100,850 
50,108    55,118 


49,280 

43.474 

30.000 

1.850 


54.48o 

47,822 

32,000 

2,250 


09.750 
58,638 
S8.590 
51.537 
30,000 
1.950 


1,600      1,750      2,000      2,500      2,750 

195,870  225,132  267,345  295.020  303,215 
4,900      5,000      5,000      6,000      5,000 


Total  population 200,770  230,132  272,345  301,020  308,215 

*  Consisting  of  transient  boarders,  soldiers  in  forts,  persons  navigating  the  bay 
claiming  San  Francisco  as  their  residence,  and  inmates  of  alms-houses,  hospitals, 
jails,  etc. 

The  estimate  for  1879  is  not  set  forth  in  detail,  but  con- 
sists of  a  lump  number,  305,000. 

Such  are  Mr.  Langley's  estimates  of  our  population  in 
past  years.  Their  subdivision  into  classes,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  exact  rather  than  round  figures,  has  lent  them  an 
appearance  of  correctness,  which  we  shall  show,  in  next 
week's  Argonaut,  is  unwarranted  by  the  propositions  as- 
sumed, and  contradicted  by  the  various  indications  of  growth 
alluded  to  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 


And  so  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — the  x.  x.  President 
of  the  grandest  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen — has  been 
elected  President  of  the  "  San  Pedro  and  Canon  del  Agua 
Company"  in  New  Mexico,  a  mining  claim  of  forty-two 
thousand  acres,  containing  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  This 
lbng  Spanish  name  translated  into  English  reads  thus  :  "The 
Saint  Peter  and  Water  Ravine  Company."  Its  capital  is  ten 
million  dollars,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  hundred  thousand 
shares.  This  property  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  "Colonel 
Grafton"  during  the  war.  (Now,  who  is  Colonel  Grafton?) 
And  he  presented  the  matter  to  Mr.  Ballou  of  Boston. 
(And  who  is  Mr.  Ballou  of  Boston  ?)  Water  is  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  Sandia  mountains.  Hydraulic  engineers  are  to 
be  employed.  Now  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
is  a  magnificent  property,  and  that  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Ballou  intends  to  let  the  people  have  it.  The  scheme  com- 
bines patriotism  and  generosity.  It  gives  General  Grant 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary.  This  we  are 
glad  of;  this  is  the  patriotic  part.  The  generosity  comes  in 
when  these  shares  are  placed  on  the  world's  market  at  ten 
millions.  We  hope  these  gentlemen  will  not  embarrass 
themselves  by  parting  with  too  much  of  this  valuable  prop- 
erty. We  fear  they  will  regret  it  when  the  dividends  begin 
to  come  in.  These  schemes  are  very  familiar  to  us  on  this 
side  of  the  continent,  and  we  hope  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
a  gigantic  and  heartless  swindle,  for  which  General  Grant  is 
paid  the  extravagant  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  innocently  promote.     But  we  guess  it  is. 


A  young  Greek  who  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  Antony's 
kitchen,  saw,  among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roasting 
whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon  which  he  expressed  surprise 
at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed  were  to  be  at 
the  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing, 
and  told  him  that  there  were  not-  so  many  as  he  imagined, 
and  that  there  would  not  be  a  dozen  in  all ;  but  that  it  was 
necessary  everything  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "  For,"  added 
he,  "  it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and 
a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  served,  having  entered  into 
some  conversation  that  diverts  him.  For  that  reason,  not 
one  but  many  suppers  are  provided,  because  it  is  hard  to 
know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  have  it  set  on  the 
table."  

What  this  country  now  needs  is  a  dime-novel  writer  who 
will  make  ministers,  or  editors,  or  some  highly  moral  class, 
his  heroes.  The  alarming  numbers  of  boys  now  fitting  them- 
selves for  pirates  or  Indian  annihilators  are  liable  to  get  this 
Government  into  trouble. 


, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  STORY   OF   SOCIAL   SILENCE. 


Intended  to  Show  that  Language  is  a  Mere  Convenience. 


Fiont  the  French  of  Bend  Sancy. 
One  needs  to  be  told  at  the  beginning  that  this  story  con- 
cerns a  man  and  a  woman — a  pair'  of  lovers,  and  lovers  in 
France. 

Otherwise  one  might  imagine  that  I  intend  to  write  about 
two  men.  One  will  say  there  may  be  unsocial  silence  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  but  social  silence — never.  Yet 
it  has  happened,  or  will  have  happened  when  I  have  told  my 
story. 

It  was  a  man  who  said,  "Silence  is  golden,  speech  is  sil- 
ver-plated." It  was  a  woman  who  said,  "  Let  me  do  the  talk- 
ing, and  I  don't  care  what  woman  in  front  of  me  gets  her 
back  up."     (Fait  le  gros  dos.) 

Social  silence  between  men — one  knows  what  that  is.  They 
smoke;  they  sip  their  wine.  When  they  have  something  to 
say,  they  empty  the  glass ;  the  cigar  goes  out.  They  resume 
silence — if  silence  can  be  resumed ;  the  glasses  are  refilled  ; 
they  strike  a  match. 

What  is  it,  then,  between  a  man  and  a  woman?  Two  pairs 
of  eyes,  a  fan,  a  round  waist,  a  strong  arm — a  kiss.  Perhaps 
they  also  strike  a  match.     This  is  the  story  I  have  to  tell. 

Eugene  de  Merveille  had  known  Rosalie  Lebrun  for  a  long 
time,  as  time  goes  in  this  fast  world,  and  yet  the  two  had  ex- 
changed hardly  a  dozen  words.  A  hasty  thinker  might  im- 
agine this  latter  circumstance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Rosa- 
lie's papa  and  mamma  were  always  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  young  people.  The  young  people  knew  better.  It  was 
because  they  had  so  many  ideas  in  common  that  they  could 
not  exchange  any.  One  of  the  ideas  which  they  had  appre- 
ciated from  the  first  was,  that-  they  loved  each  other.  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Lebrun  abhorred  De  Merveille.  He  never 
flattered  madame ;  he  never  asked  advice  of  monsieur.  For 
the  rest  he  was  well  enough,  but  he  was  no  match  for  their 
Rosalie.  He  never  talked,  and  Rosalie  needed  a  husband 
who  would  draw  her  out,  because  she  also  never  talked. 

Monsieur  and  madame  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
talking  and  conversation. 

One  day  at  dinner  Monsieur  Lebrun  happened  to  remark 
that  De  Merveille  was  a  blockhead.  If  he  were  not  why  did 
he  not  talk  ?  But  no,  he  only  sat  and  stared  at  the  wall  or 
the  floor.  Rosalie  smiled  aloud,  and  said  to  herself,  "Then 
I  am  a  blockhead,  for  I  do  not  talk.  Two  blockheads  may 
produce  a  series  of  blockheads.  Then  no  harm  is  done. 
But  a  blockhead  who  says  nothing  and  a  wise  person  who 
says  too  much,  their  union  would  result  in  monsters.  Vive 
Eugene." 

Subtle  logic  of  the  feminine  mind  !  Rosalie  did  not  jump 
at  a  conclusion.  She  reached  out  and  snatched  it  bald- 
headed.     (Le  saisait  a  tele  diauve.) 

On  the  same  day  Eugene  was  casting  up  his  accounts — 
he  was  an  accountant,  but  that  is  no  matter — and  in  footing 
up  a  column  he  came  to  "  naught  and  naught  are  naught." 
Eugene  paused  in  his  occupation.  "It  never  occurred  to  me 
before,"  he  thought,  "  that  one  can  add  two  figures  together 
without  getting  any  result.  One  adds  two  naughts  together, 
and  one  gets  a  third  naught.     I  must  think  about  this." 

As  Eugene  stood  vacantly  meditating  and  rubbing  the 
feather  of  his  quill  pen  against  his  cheek,  his  thoughts  in. 
stinctively  turned  upon  Rosalie  herself.  The  ciphers  were 
forgotten. 

That  evening  Eugene  called  upon  Rosalie,  although  it  was 
an  off-night  (tine  nuit  extra).  Rosalie  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  salon.  Of  course  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lebrun  had 
not  expected  him,  for  they  were  not  present.  It  can  not  be 
said  whether  Rosalie  expected  him  or  not,  for  she  never  said 
anything.  As  Eugene  entered  the  salon,  Rosalie  simply 
smiled  and  drew  the  skirts  of  her  robe  closer  to  her.  Eugene 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  placing  a  chair  near  Rosalie, 
seated  himself. 

One  should  by  no  means  accept  the  theory  of  many  philos- 
ophers that  an  idea  can  not  be  comprehended  without  the 
use  or  knowledge  of  language.  Some  hold  that  when  one 
thinks,  one  is  sensible  of  speech,  which  is  silent  yet  audible  to 
one's  self.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  faculty  of 
speech  resides  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  throat.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  how  could  deaf-mutes  think  before  acquiring  the 
deaf  language  ?  One  can  appreciate  impressions  and  ideas 
without  mentally  converting  them  into  language.  That  is 
an  afterthought. 

Thus  it  was  with  Rosalie  and  Eugene,  as  they  sat  side  by 
side,  speechless  yet  eloquent.  The  scene  was  almost  like 
that  described  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmuch,*  the  English  poet, 
in  "  The  Angel  in  the  House"  : 

"  For  hours  the  clock  upon  the  shelf 
Had  all  the  talking  to  itself." 

As  Eugene  gazed  at  the  clock  in  the  salon,  and  watched 
the  minute-hand  slowly  moving  past  the  figures  on  the  dial, 
he  thought  of  his  pen  moving  along  the  column  of  figures, 
and  stopping  at  the  ciphers.  Then  the  train  of  thought  car- 
ried him  to  the  feather  of  his  pen,  its  soft  touch  upon  his 
cheek,  the  softness  of  Rosalie's  cheek,  Rosalie  herself  sitting 
by  his  side,  and  then,  by  a  jump  backward,  to  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  young  girl. 

Rosalie  also  stared  at  the  clock.  She  saw  the  ornament 
on  its  upper  part — a  female  figure  reclining  against  a  marble 
block,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  head.  Then  the  thought 
of  her  father's  remark,  that  Eugene  was  a  blockhead,  of  her 
own  inward  defense  of  him,  and  then,  by  a  leap  backward, 
-she  recalled  her  first  meeting  with  Eugene. 

The  lovers  had  arrived  at  the  same  point,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, by  different  routes.    Eugene  smiled.    Rosalie  blushed. 

A  panorama  unfolded  itself  before  their  minds'  eyes. 

There  is  a  stretch  of  sea-beach  with  the  surf  rolling  in. 
Many  people  and  a  young  girl  are  bathing.  Suddenly  some- 
thing happens.  The  young  girl  throws  up  her  hands  and 
shrieks.  The  bathers  pay  no  attention  to  her.  They  think 
her  back  hair  has  come  down,  and  that,  raising  her  hands  to 
put  it  up,  she  has  discovered  that  it  has  floated  away.  Such 
things  are  common  in  the  surf. 

A  young  man  is  strolling  along  the  beach  in  a  linen  duster 
and  a  crush-hat.     He  hears  the  cry.     He  puts  his  hat  in  a 


pocket  of  his  duster,  throws  that  garment  onto  the  ground. 
Then  he  plunges  boldly  into  the  surf  and  brings  the  young 
girl  to  the  shore.  She  is  insensible.  He  turns  her  on  her 
face,  pinches  her  nose  with  his  fingers,  opens  her  mouth,  and 
the  water  that  has  entered  her  lungs  runs  out.  She  recov- 
ers as  her  friends  arrive,  and  they  carry  her  away.  The 
young  man  resumes  his  duster,  his  hat,  his  stroll. 

In  the  evening  the  young  man  is  sitting  on  the  hotel  ver- 
anda. A  middle-aged  gentleman  approaches  him.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  saved  my  daughter's  life,"  he  says  to  the  young 
man,  who  answers  that  he  did.  "  My  name  is  Lebrun,"  con- 
tinues the  middle-aged  gentleman.  "And  mine  De  Mer- 
veille," answers  the  young  man. 

"  Let's  go  and  take  a  drink,"  suggests  Monsieur  Lebrun, 
"  and  then  I  will  introduce  you."  Rosalie,  who  is  sitting  with 
her  mother  on  the  piazza,  sees  them  depart  with  a  feeling  of 
pain.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  return,  chewing  a  clove 
and  twisting  their  mustaches.  "Madame  Lebrun,  Monsieur 
de  Merveille,"says  Monsieur  Lebrun;  "our  daughter  Rosalie." 
Eugene  bows  to  the  mother,  and  says,  awkwardly,  to  Rosalie  : 
"  I  think  we  have  met  before."  "  Why,  didn't  you  know  me 
with  all  my  clothes  on  ?"  asks  Miss  Innocence. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  the  hour.  Rosalie  and 
Eugene  start  and  look  at  each  other.  Rosalie  pulls  at  the 
feathers  of  her  fan,  and  Eugene  places  his  arm  on  the  back 
of  her  chair. 

The  panorama  moved  on  more  rapidly  in  the  hurry  of 
events.  There  was  an  afternoon  walk,  when  Rosalie  stum- 
bled over  a  stone,  and  Eugene  instinctively  caught  her. 
There  was  a  morning  in  the  hotel  when  Rosalie  dropped  her 
crocheting  cotton,  and  her  head  and  Eugene's  came  to- 
gether as  they  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  There  was  an  evening 
when  he  turned  the  music  for  Rosalie,  and  a  crimson  ribbon 
in  Rosalie's  hair  blew  against  his  face.  He  caught  it  and 
kissed  it,  wishing  it  had  been  Rosalie's  crimson  lips. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  the  half  hour.  The  lovers 
start.  Rosalie  is  lying  on  Eugene's  breast,  his  arm  is  around 
her  waist,  their  lips  have  just  parted. 

Eugene  announces  to  Monsieur  Lebrun  the  next  morning, 
in  half  a  dozen  words,  his  engagement  to  Rosalie.  Mon- 
sieur Lebrun  is  angry.  "  But,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  talk- 
ing to  a  blockhead?"  says  he. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  if  Eugene  and  Rosalie's 
boy  will  be  a  blockhead.  He  is  of  an  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  is  a  deaf-mute. 


SOCIETY    GOSSIP. 


The  following  communication  gives  the  true  account  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh's  generous  act,  in  sending  his  yacht  to 
the  rescue  of  our  shipwrecked  countrymen  on  the  island  of 
Socorro.  Such  deeds  as  this  make  us  feel  that  true  chivalry 
has  not  yet  died  out  in  the  world  : 

Some  two  vears  and  a  half  ago,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  sailed  from 
England  on  the  fine  steam  yacht  Lancashire  IVitcft— named  in  honor 
of  the  countv  in  which  his  estates  are  situated.  The  vessel  was  built  in 
Scotland,  after  the  most  approved  model,  combining  strength  with 
comfort.  She  carried  a  crew  of  about  twenty  men,  exclusive  of  the 
steward,  waiters,  etc.  On  arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
owner,  Sir  Thomas,  obtained  information  of  the  Zulu  outbreak.  He 
immediatelv  changed  his  course,  and  steered  for  that  far-off  country, 
arriving  there  in  time  to  participate  in  that  bloody  war.  At  its  close,  he 
again  got  under  way.  calling  at  ports  where  but  few  tourists  have  been 
seen  sailing  under  their  own  ownership.  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Singa- 
pore, and  many  other  points  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  in  turn  been 
visited  by  him,  carrying  from  each  place  mementoes  of  his  trip,  until  his 
cabin  has  become'a  miniature  international  museum.  About  three 
months  since,  his  vessel  steamed  into  this  port,  direct  from  Japan.  After 
a  brief  stay  here,  he  again  started  on  his  voyage  of  pleasure  for  Alaska, 
there  indulging  in  the  enjovment  of  the  chase,  and  bringing  back  ten 
large  bear-skins  as  trophies  of  his  success.  Were  I  detailing  the  career 
of  a  man  anxious  for  notoriety.  I  should  feel  less  diffidence  at  relating 
his  various  adventures,  but  I  know  him  to  be  a  quiet,  reticent  gentleman , 
only  anxious  to  be  left  in  the  background.  I  wish,  however,  to  detail 
the  crowning  act  of  his  benevolence,  in  sending,  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
his  fine  yacht  to  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  of  the  Mathilde.  Some 
two  or  three  gentlemen  were  conversing  at  the  Union  Club  yesterday 
evening  on  the  sad  event,  when  Sir  Thomas  nobly  offered  the  use  of  his 
vessel,  to  start  the  next  day.  At  that  time  she  had  no  coal  on  board, 
which  was  volunteered  to  be  supplied  to  him.  In  answer,  he  replied 
he  did  not  wish  to  do  things  by  halves.  Meanwhile,  telegrams  came 
from  Mare  Island  that  the  small  Government  yacht  Freda  was  being 
prepared  for  sea.  But  she,  being  of  so  small  a  tonnage,  might  be 
tossed  about  for  a  month  before  reaching  her  destination,  beside  which 
she  might  be  overtaken  by  the  calms  so  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  This,  however,  did  not  alter  his  determination,  and  sailing  orders 
were  given  to  the  captain  of  his  fine  yacht  to  go  to  sea  at  once.  Should 
they  succeed  in  saving  the  captain,  wife,  and  crew,  the  thanks  of  the 
community  will  be  doubly  due  to  the  generous  owner  ;  and  if,  unfortu- 
nately, it  should  be  too  late,  his  action  will  be  regarded  as  none  the  less 
noble.  It  is  a  pleasure,  in  these  days  of  selfishness,  to  find  some  men 
who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  so  good  a  cause,  when  our  Govern- 
ment fails  to  fill  the  requirements  so  necessary  at  this  port. 


Palace  Hotel,  Friday  Morning. 
That  there  is  not  much  to  note,  except  to  chronicle  the 
going  to  and  fro  of  those  who  can  afford  to,  and  who  delight 
in  being  known  as  society  people,  is  my  excuse  for  not  drop- 
ping you  a  line  last  week,  and  for  brevity  "  upon  this  oc- 
casion."    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  the  "  An- 
cient Mariner"  has  been  the  means  of  projecting  festivities 
at  Mare  Island,  and  of  presenting  an  opportunity  to  Admiral 
Rodgers  to  display  some  rare  old  "sherries."    A  masked 
ball,  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  Island,  gave  the  party- 
goers  of  Vallejo  and  Benicia  a  night  of  fun,  and  permitted 
Miss  Kate  Woods,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Coghlan,  Miss  Mizner, 
Miss  Hattie  Brown,  Mrs.  Captain  McCann,  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Cutts,  and  others,  to  adorn  themselves  mischievously  and 
mysteriously.     On  Saturday  last,  Navy  Pay-Director  Fulton 
and  other  officers  went  out  to  meet  Secretary  Thompson,  who 
has  been  handsomely  treated  by  the  members  of  his  "craft " 
since  his  arrival,  including  a   reception,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  participated.     Carl  Schurz, 
at  the  head  of  another  junketing  party,  has  arrived— which 
is  a  political  rather  than  a  society  event,  although  this  extra- 
ordinary exile  brings  with  him  the  two  daughters  left  him 
some  years  ago  by  a  dying  wife.    These  girls  of  that  day  are 
now  educated  and  attractive  daughters,  and  should  receive 
proper  attention  from  some  of  our  ladies  while  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  being  tossed  about  by  the  politicians.     Before  his 
departure  East,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
even  the  Ancient  Mariner  may  examine  the  Merced  River  as 
to  its  suitableness  for  a  new  yard  or  depot  for  navy  supplies. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  events  of  the  summer  was  the  party 
given  last  week  at  Monterey  to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  owner 
of  the  Lancashire   Witch.     The  old  town  again  came  out 
with  its  Spanish  maidens,  and  "  swelled  "  by  the  pretty  girls 
from  the  Hotel  del  Monte   Tuesday   evening  last  was  one 
to  be  remembered.     There  were  nearly  a  hundred  ladies 
present,  and  as  many  gentlemen.    On  Tuesday  morning,  the 
20th  instant,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Sadlier  entertained  Tiburcio   Parrott,  Colonel  Moorehead, 
George  Crocker,  Joe  Clark,  and  Messrs.  Jerome,   Lester, 
Walcott,  and  Chauncey  at  breakfast  on  board  Sir  Thomas's 
yacht,  the  Lancashire  Witch,  then  lying  off  Monterey.    Dur- 
ing the  day  an  invitation  was  given  the  ladies  of  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  to  visit  and  inspect  the  yacht,  and  accepted  by 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  including  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Crocker,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Low,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head  and  the 
Misses  Hamilton,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eddy,  and  others.     "  Miss 
Grundy,"  a  Long  Branch  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  writes  :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood,  of  California,  and  their 
daughter,  were  here  recently,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ulysses 
Grant  Jr.,  who  seemed  to  be  considered  altogether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.    The  party  has  now  gone.    I  am  informed 
by  what  should  be  excellent  authority  that  there  is  now  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  engagement  between  the  young 
gentleman  (General  Grant's  second  son)  and  the  young  lady 
just  named:    When  I  saw  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  son  last  De- 
cember, in  Washington,  they  denied  that  he  was   engaged 
to  any  one  ;    so  it  is   presumed   the   betrothal   has   really 
occurred  since.     Miss  Flood  now  admits  the  engagement, 
and    shows    the   ring    accepted   as   a   gage  d'amoitr."     A 
telegram    announces    the    marriage,    on    Tuesday    last,   at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,    of  Miss    Bertie   Ord, '  a  daughter   of 
General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  U.  S.  A.,  and  General  Trevifio,  of  the 
Mexican  army.     Many  San  Franciscans  recollect  the  girl- 
hood of  the  bride.     There  are  rumors  of  more  than  one  or 
two  engagements  that  I  do  not  care  to  present  in  these  let- 
ters in  the  shape  of  rumors.     All  of  those  engagements  of 
marriage  that  I  have  hitherto  announced  in  the  Argonaut 
are  matters  of  fact ;  and  when  matters  of  fact,  I  take  it  that 
the  "high  contending  parties,"  if  they  move  in  society,  or 
think  they  do,  are  desirous  that  their  friends  should  be  made 
the  recipients  of  the  delightful  intelligence  of  their  prospect- 
ive  embarkation    upon    the    sea   matrimonial.      Gqvernor 
Stanford  left  New  York  on  Tuesday  last  for  San  Francisco. 
Governor  Irwin   arrived  home  a  few  days  ago.     Senators 
Booth  and  Farley  have  been  here  for  nearly  a  week.     Mrs. 
A.  D.  Splivalo  entertained  Governor  Pacheco  on  Wednesday 
last.     Mrs.    David    Bixler,  who   has  been    away   from  the 
Palace  for  nearly  four  months,  left  New  York  for  Europe  a 
few  days  ago,  to  be  absent  for  an  indefinite  period. 


C. 


Kalkbrenner,  the  pianist,  was  particularly  fond  of  impress- 
ing—or  endeavoring  to  impress— his  friends  and  the  public 
generally  with  the  eminence  and  nobility  of  his  family.  ' 

"  My  family,"  said  he  one  day,  to  a  deeply  interested  list- 
ener ;  "my  family  goes  away  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  Indeed,  one  of  my  ancestors  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa." 

"  Aw  !  on  the  piano,  I  s'pose  ?  " 


*The  writer  means  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore. 


A  little  girl,  who  had  been  very  observant  of  her  parents' 
mode  of  exhibiting  their  charity,  being  asked  what  generosity 
was,  answered:  "It's  giving  to  the  poor  all  the  old  stuff  you 
don't  want  yourself."  And  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry 
in  the  definition.  But  that  is  not  "  the  charity  that  covereth 
a  multitude  of  sins,"  or  "  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 
It  is  the  other  kind. 


A  fellow  was  swearing  incessantly,  ornamenting  his  speech 
with  a  variety  of  oaths,  when  a  haughty-appearing  man 
checked  him,  saying  that  his  oaths  were  shocking  and  out  of 
place.  The  fellow  retorted  that  he  believed  the  gentleman 
himself  swore  sometimes.  "  Ah,  yes,  true  ;  but  then  what 
is  sensible  and  proper  for  me  to  say,  becomes  in  you  flat 
blasphemy." 

Sitting  Bull's  son  sat  for  his  portrait  recently,  with  a  re- 
volver in  his  hand.  He  warned  the  photographer  that  he 
would  fire  the  moment  he  suspected  foul  play. 

Charles  Lamb  was  not  an  Ingersoll  man.  He  once  said 
he  thought  "Voltaire  was  a  very  good  Jesus  Christ— for  the 
French." 


Heee. 


The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  absent  wife  to 
a  husband  is  the  opinion  of  a  young  but  very  sensible 
woman  on  the  Oakland  tragedy.  The  closing  sentiment  is 
not  only  genuine,  but  horribly  true,  of  many  individuals  of 
the  species : 

♦  *  »  Is  it  not  dreadful  about  poor  LeFevre's  death  ?  What  an 
idiot  that  man  Schroder  is  to  get  himself  into  a  scrape,  out  of  which  his 
only  possible  escape  is  to  prove  his  wife  a  bad  woman,  and  himselt  a 
dishonored  man.  *  *  *  Do  you  know,  sometimes  I  get  very  nerv- 
ous about  you  when  I  hear  of  these  fearfully  violent  deaths.  Do.  please, 
be  careful  how  vou  even  look  at  a  woman.  They  are  such  nasty,  de- 
ceitful wretches. 'thev  construe  a  man's  complimentary  speeches  into  a 
declaration  of  love  ;'and  then,  if  they  get  snubbed  a  little,  they  run  and 
tell  their  husbands,  and  beg  for  murder. 


A  dental  compliment : 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  have  such  teeth,  such  ravishing 
teeth,  verily  the  teeth  of  a  young  hippopotamus  ! " 

A  Japanese  lady,  Miss  Yama  Kawa,  is  leader  of  one  of  the 
classes  at  Vassar  College.  Another  Japanese  lady  at  the 
same  institution,  Miss  Spinge  Nagas,  is  doing  remarkably 
well.  Both  are  from  the  elite  of  Japanese  society,  and  are 
stylish  and  popular. 

Texas  society  is  agitated  over  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  groom  at  a  wedding  should  wear  his  revolver  belt 
outside  or  inside  of  his  dress  coat. 


"A  woman  in  our  neighborhood,"  says  a  correspondent, 
"has  just  taken  the  veil.  It  belonged  to  some  one  else,  so 
that  she  will  be  secluded  for  the  space  of  two  years.' 


There'll  be  no  thermometers  there. 


THE       ARGONAUT1. 


TRIBULATIONS    OF    MAXIME, 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"   from  the  French. 


Maxime  received  Madame  de  Saint-Luc's  telegram  in  the 
morning,  as  he  arose.  It  was  short  and  full  of  meaning,  and 
in  it  were  these  words  : 

Madame  de  Saint- Luc  to  Monsieur  Maxime  de  Panierperce. — Come 
at  once.     We  have  found  the  proper  person.  Louise. 

By  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  Maxime  reached  his 
cousin's  house.  He  found  her  in  the  boudoir,  sitting  in  a 
low  arm-chair,  holding  in  her  hands  a  square  frame,  contain- 
ing canvas,  upon  which  she  was  embroidering  a  miracle  (of 
ugliness)  in  worsted  and  silk.  As  he  came  toward  her, 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  raised  her  eyes,  and  then  extended 
her  pretty  hand,  glittering  with  rings,  and  seeming  more 
than  usually  tapering  on  account  of  the  long  gold  thimble 
which  she  wore  on  the  tip  of  her  dainty  second  finger.  Max- 
ime kissed  her  hand,  and  she  invited  him  to  be  seated,  ask- 
ing if  he  were  hungry  or  thirsty,  to  which  question  he  gave 
a  negative  response.  As  soon  as  these  little  civilities  were 
settled,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  with  a  very  important  and 
patronizing  air,  said  : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  have  for  some  time,  as  you  know,  been 
much  interested  in  finding  for  you  a  wife.  After  many  dis- 
appointments, I  have  finally  decided  upon  a-  lady  who  is  all 
that  you  can  desire,  and  more  than  your  wildest  dreams  can 
have  imagined.  The  lovely  creature  of  whom  I  speak  is  a 
Hebe,  a  pearl,  a  rare  gem  we  shall  never  see  again.  She  has 
a  million  for  her  marriage  portion,  and  will  probably  receive 
as  much  more  from  her  uncle,  who  is  her  guardian — for  she 
is  an  orphan." 

"  Delightful,"  exclaimed  Maxime,  who  was  unwinding  his 
cousin's  worsted  and  floss  silk. 

"  Leave  those  alone,"  said  Madame  de  Saint  Luc,  "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  use  my  worsted  and  floss  if  you  med- 
dle with  them  in  that  way." 

Maxime  put  aside  the  embroidering  materials,  and  was 
about  to  speak  when  she  continued  : 

"Well,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  she  is  everything  you  can 
desire,  and  as  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  and  I  have  absolutely 
settled  it  will  the  proper  match  for  you,  you  must  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before 
you  can  properly  expect  to  be  received  as  the  lover  of  such  a 
desirable  person  as  this  lady.  There  are  many  unfortunate 
entanglements  from  which  you  must  free  yourself.  Are  you 
willing  to  reform  ?"  She  looked  at  him  with  the  air  of  a 
beneficent  divinity. 

"  Of  course  I  will  do  so,"  said  Maxime,  languidly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  !  We  all  want  you  to  be  settled  ;  for  cer- 
tainly you  have  been  a  sad  scapegrace,  and  have  given  us 
much  anxiety.  But  there  is  pardon  for  all  sins — which  is 
fortunate,  for  you  have  many."  She  laughed,  and,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  gold  thimble,  continued  : 
"And,  Maxime,  I  really  think  you  will  make  a  very  amiable 
husband  if  you  repent  sincerely." 

"Yes — yes  !"  interrupted  Maxime,  who  thought  these  pre- 
liminaries concerning  his  contrition  rather  long  and  tiresome; 
"  all  very  well,  my  dear  Louise,  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  show 
me  this  Hebe,  this  pearl,  this  brilliant  gem  ;  tell  me  her 
name,  introduce  me  to  her,  I  pray  you." 

"  She  is  here,"  replied  the  cousin  ;  "you  shall  see  her  this 
evening,  at  dinner.  Her  name  is  Lucille  de  Paulinier,  and 
she  is  an  orphan."  At  which  words  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
put  on  a  solemn  look,  bending  her  head  with  the  melancholy 
grace  of  a  hearse  plume,  and  then  quickly  looking  up  and 
smiling.  "  And  rick,  Maxime  !  Only  eighteen  years  old, 
and  very  docile." 

"Is  she  light  or  dark? — or  has  she  red  hair?" 

"  Light,  with  black  eyes  ;  complexion  like  a  magnolia,  and 
straight  as  a  poplar." 

"  Oh  !  And  I  suppose  graceful  as  a  willow?" 

"  No,  I  can  not  say  she  is  very  supple  ;  but  that  will  come 
in  time.  Her  uncle  is  hardly  the  one  from  whom  to  learn 
grace.  He  is  rather  stiff  himself,  I  must  acknowledge.  In 
fact,  you  owe  me  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  ;  for  he  is  a  hard 
man  to  deal  with,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  all  my  eloquence 
to  persuade  him  you  are  worthy  of  his  niece." 

"And  does  he  think  so  now?"  said  Maxime,  twirling  his 
mustache. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  be  very  circumspect ;  and,  to  be  so, 
you  must  give  up  any  number  of  your  favorite  vices." 

"The  devil !     Does  he  think  I  am  a  Saint  John?" 

"  No  ;  but  he  knows  you  have  been  very  reckless.  He 
has  haard  of  some  of  your  entanglements,"  and  she  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  Then  he  understands  that  I  have  thrown  off  the  old  skin, 
and  have  come  out  white  as  snow  and  innocent  as  a  lamb?" 

"  He  hopes  so,  at  any  rate,  and  I  have  assured  him  that  it 
is  so."  ' 

"You  are  a  good  little  woman,  Louise." 

"Oh,  Maxime  !  we  will  be  so  happy  to  see  you  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  be  a  comfort  to  us  all  by  the  upright  and  tran- 
quil life  you  will  lead.  Jt  will  repay  me  for  all  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  in  this  matter,  and  you  will  be  so  happy." 

Maxime  listened,  and  would  willingly  have  received  this 
last  as  truth,  but  nevertheless  found  himself  wandering  in  a 
great  maze  of  incredulity.  However,  he  was  satisfied  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  get  married.  If  nothing  else  had 
urged  him,  his  numerous  debts  were  pressing  arguments  in 
this  direction.  These  last  were  so  urgent  that  he  decided 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  resolved  to  postpone  the  mat- 
ter no  longer. 


The  interview  soon  took,  place.  Descending  from  his 
room,  and  making  his  appearance  in  all  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  a  fine  embroidered  shirt  and  a  suit  cut  in  the  latest  style 
by  the  best  tailor  in  Paris,  Maxime  entered  the  salon,  and 
saw,  sitting  next  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  a  lovely  young  girl. 
He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  she  was  very  agreeable  to 
look  on— a  youthful  Hebe,  with  eyes  at  once  languishing  and 
timid.  He  further  noticed  her  features  were  very  regular, 
her  complexion  charming,  her  figure  almost  perfect,  and  her 
feet  and  hands  unusually  small  and  well  formed.  Maxime 
was  at  once  presented  to  the  orphan  and  her  guardian,  an 
old  wholesale  lumber  merchant,  who  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness  with   a   large   fortune  and  fixed    ideas  ;  the  first  and 


strongest  of  which  last  was  a  determination  never  to  give  his 
ward  to  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  or  to  a  gay  young  man  with 
more  airs  than  moral  principles.  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  had 
succeeded  very  well  in  covering  up  the  escapades  of  her 
cousin.  She  had  represented  his  foljies  as  being  weaknesses 
brought  on  by  kindness  for  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
She  had  also  depicted  him  as  being  quite  reformed,  and  as 
penitent  as  Saint  Simon  Stylites  perched  on  his  high  pillar. 
In  fact  (this,  however,  is  confidential)  it  was  the  idea  of  the 
saint  poised  on  his  lofty  pedestal,  looking  down  on  the  sins 
of  the  world,  that  decided  the  uncle  to  permit  Monsieur  de 
Panierperce"  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  niece.  At  first  the 
old  gentleman  was  rather  amazed  to  see  the  elegant  manners 
and  fine  clothing  of  the  converted  heathen,  who  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  wearing  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  who 
hardly  came  up  to  his  ideas  of  a  lowly  spirit  and  a  contrite 
heart.  Upon  hinting  at  this  to  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  that 
clever  lady  reminded  him  that  when  in  the  world  we  must 
do  as  the  world  does  ;  and  she  further  remarked  that,  in  judg- 
ing of  a  person,  we  must  go  below  the  surface  and  not  look 
to  outward  forms  only.  She  even  added  that  he  might  fol- 
low Maxime's  life  step  by  step,  and  she  felt  assured  any  one 
who  did  so  would  be  highly  edified  by  the  regularity  of  her 
cousin's  conduct  and  by  his  serious  application  to  business. 
Meantime,  Monsieur  de  Panierperce'  pleased  the  young  lady, 
and  the  uncle  agreed  with  her,  particularly  as  Maxime 
showed  him  all  possible  deference,  even  to  contradicting 
him  gently  on  purpose  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  by 
the  superior  sagacity  of  the  old  gentleman's  arguments.  He 
listened  with  respect  to  the  wise  axioms,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, was  charmed  with  the  often-repeated  stories  and  tire- 
some reflections  with  which  he  was  favored.  Much  delicate 
attention  was  paid  to  the  niece,  who  was  adored  by  the 
uncle.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  a  jackdaw  to  assume  the 
peacock's  feathers,  but  he  managed  to  do  it  somehow,  and 
very  much  amused  his  cousin  by  his  admirable  imitation  of 
the  proprieties  and  excellences  of  a  good  young  man.  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Luc  and  her  husband  were  most  persevering 
in  their  tact  and  efforts  to  have  pass  off  pleasantly  this  long 
evening's  first  interview.  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  particu- 
larly desired  that  Maxime  should  be  definitely  converted  and 
settled,  in  order  that  his  wife  should  not  take  up  so  much  of 
her  time  as  she  did,  in  this  role  of  mentor  to  her  scapegrace 
cousin. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end,  as  all  good  and  bad  things 
have  a  way  of  doing.  Maxime  was  well  pleased.  As  has  before 
been  intimated,  his  necessities  were  of  a  nature  to  give  a 
most  seducing  aspect  to  the  million  and  its  possible  addition. 
The  young  lady,  on  her  part,  was  delighted  that  so  handsome 
a  young  man,  with  such  beautifully  fixed  moral  principles, 
could  be  so  attentive  and  gay  in  order  to  please  her.  The 
uncle  saw  through  the  eyes  of  the  niece,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  mutual  admiration  society  broke  up  in  good  humor 
with  each  other. 

Next  morning  the  proposal  was  made  and  accepted.  But 
there  was  a  "but"  in  the  question — a  terrible  "but,"  an  awful 
"but,"  an  inquisitorial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
"but" — for  the  uncle,  although  pretty  well  persuaded  Maxime 
led  a  most  suitable  and  worthy  life,  still  exacted  a  six 
months'  probation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  that 
during  these  six  months  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  like  a 
shadow  every  step  Maxime  might  take.  .  To  this  dreadful  in- 
timation, transmitted  to  him  through  Madame  de  Saint-Luc, 
our  hero  at  first  would  not  listen.  He  remonstrated  in  clam- 
orous language,  and  with  gasps  of  despair.  Finally,  when 
he  could  get  enough  breath  to  speak,  he  exclaimed,  in  wrath- 
ful tones  : 

"The  man  is  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  monster  !  I  shall  never 
consent  to  such  an  absurdity.     He  is  an  imbecile  ! " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  cousin  ;  calm  yourself.  He  is  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  he  is  only  obstinate." 

"Well,  that  is  worse  still.  The  wretch!  How  much  I 
would  like  to  send  him  to  the  devil.  I  should  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  stretch  him  on  an  infernal  gridiron  and  baste 
him  with  red-hot  brimstone." 

"  We'll  agree  on  that,  my  cousin ;  we'll  agree  on  that.  But 
his  niece,  his  fortune  !  You  own  she  is  a  goddess.  Then 
remember  her  million  in  cash,  besides  the  fortune  of  her 
uncle." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  talk,  Louise,  but  imagine  the  life 
of  an  individual  who  is  under  espionage  for  six  months.  In 
the  first  pjace,  what  does  the  old  duffer  call  a  steady  life  ? 
Miserable  old  brute ! " 

"Oh,  Maxime!" 

"  I  could  not  remain  in  Paris.  My  creditors  would  be  howl- 
ing at  my  heels.  Certain  of  my  friends,  who  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  him  or  to  his  niece,  would  be  forcing  themselves 
upon  me.  He  would  see  and  know  all  this,  somehow,  sooner 
or  later.  I  can  not  accept.  I  should  go  raving  mad  under 
such  a  torment." 

"  Now,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done.  Calm  yourself,  calm 
yourself,  Maxime,"  said  Madame  de  Saint- Luc,  with  a  moth- 
erly tap  on  the  shoulder.  "  Could  you  not  pass  the  time  at 
our  aunt's?  It  is  too  far  off  for  any  of  your  improper  ac- 
quaintances to  force  themselves  on  you  there ;  and  your  cred- 
itors, for  the  same  reason,  would  be  obliged  to  send  their 
duns  by  post.  You  must  certainly  go  to  my  aunt's.  There 
you  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  temptation." 

"Whew  !"  said  Maxime,  with  every  expression  of  disgust, 
but  evidently  relenting. 

"Then,"  continued  madame,  "six  months  passes  so  quickly. 
A  month  is  only  thirty  days.     What  is  thirty  days  ?" 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  thirty  days,  but  when  it  comes 
to  six  times  thirty  days  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  no  joke. 
It  is  much  too  long  a  time  to  consider." 

"But  remember,  the  end  of  that  time  will  see  you  married 
and  happy.  It  will  soon  pass.  You  will  arrive  at  the  end 
without  even  knowing  it." 

Turning  over  in  his  mind  his  many  embarrassments,  Max- 
ime finally  said :  "  Well,  I  will  try.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  do 
it,  but  I  will  make  the  attempt." 

Then  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  taking  both  his  hands  in  hers, 
said,  joyfully :  "  Oh,  my  dear  cousin — how  happy  you  have 
made  me!  How  delighted  the  uncle  will  be!  You  have 
won  his  confidence  already.  My  husband  and  I  will  do  all 
we  can  for  you,  and  your  fiance'e  thinks  you  are  adorable  ! " 

Maxime  was  not  surprised  at  this.  He  was  quite  used  to 
being  thought  charming  and  amiable.     In  fact,  there  were 


certain  persons  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Monsieur  de 
Painerperce'  a  vain  coxcomb,  whose  insufferable  vanity  was 
equaled  only  by  the  paucity  of  his  brains.  Let  us  hope  such 
uncharitable  persons  may  have  met  with  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  they  so  well  deserved. 


The  time  of  probation  commenced.  The  uncle  and  Max- 
ime shook  hands  to  seal  the  compact.  All  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  conditionally  established  in  the  most  ad-j 
vantageous  manner  for  the  young  folks.  The  amount  of  the 
marriage  portion  was  agreed  upon  ;  the  manner  of  its  invest- 
ment was  settled,  and  all  preliminaries  seemed  most  favora- 
ble. Encouraged  by  such  prospects,  Maxime  possessed  his 
soul  with  patience,  and  commenced  his  probation  by  turning 
his  back  on  Paris.  He  reported  himself  at  his  aunt's  house, 
telling  her  she  was  to  keep  him  in  leading  strings  for  six 
months. 

"  Shut  me  up  in  a  glass  case,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. "Above  all  things,  do  not  lose  sight  of  me;  and  when 
I  go  out  for  air  and  exercise,  attach  a  blue  ribbon  to  me  and " 
fasten  it  to  your  bracelet ! " 

Two  months  slowly  passed,  during  which  Maxime  con- 
sumed an  enormous  quantity  of  cigars — which  he  bought  on 
credit — and  an  equally  enormous  allowance  of  sleep.  He 
slept  as  much  as  possible,  and  devoted  his  waking  hours  to 
writing  grumbling  letters  to  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  and  ex- 
ceedingly sentimental  and  tender  ones  to  the  fair  Lucille. 
He  called  the  latter  his  goddess,  his  empress,  his  rose  of  the 
world,  and  any  number  of  other  delightful  names.  In  fact, 
he  quite  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  affection,  and  almost 
exhausted  himself,  in  the  effort  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
grand  epistolary  results.  The  uncle  was  highly  edified  by  all 
that  he  could  learn  of  Maxime's  conduct,  and  had  even  hinted 
at  a  large  increase  of  the  dower.  Lucille,  on  her  side,  was 
passing  her  time  in  answering  these  delightful  love-letters 
and  in  embroidering  some  beautiful  covers  for  the  furniture 
of  her  boudoir.  The  pattern  of  this  embroidery  was  a  most 
admirable  conglomeration  of  the  arms  of  Panicrpercd  inter- 
spersed and  mixed  with  numerous  chubby  cupids,  hearts, 
darts,  and  turtle-doves,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  roses  and 
other  flowers.  It  carried  a  delightful  suggestion  of  worldly 
pride  and  grandeur,  tempered  by  the  purest  sentiment  and 
the  most  adorable  romance.  Both  lovers  felt  that  paradise  • 
awaited  them,  and  both  were  equally  impatient  for  the  hour 
which  should  open  the  golden  gates  that  would  lead  to  the 
happy  country  of  their  dreams.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  gentleman's  dreams  were  brightened  by  a  metal- 
lic lustre  that  was  wanting  in  the  visions  enjoyed  by  the  lady. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  touched 
by  the  appeals  of  her  cousin,  persuaded  the  uncle  to  fix  the 
marriage  at  a  month  from  that  date.  This  was  agreed  upon, 
and  she  communicated  the  pleasant  news  to  Maxime,  who 
at  once  returned  to  Paris  to  see  his  tailor,  select  the  wedding 
jewels  (to  be  paid  for  with  the  bride's  money),  and  to  make 
other  necessary  arrangements.  All  his  friends  congratu- 
lated him,  and  some  of  them  were  very  merry  at  his  ex- 
pense, asking  if  he  had  lived  on  wild  honey  and  dates  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  making  much  fun  of 
him  in  many  other  ways.  Maxime  did  not  relish  these  as- 
saults of  mirthful  irony,  but  he  had  not  the  self-command  to 
laugh  back  in  return.  He  had  other  reasons  for  an  extreme 
discomfort.  His  creditors  were  most  disagreeably  remind- 
ing him  of  the  actual  state  of  his  affairs.  The  necessity  for 
consummating  his  marriage  at  an  early  date  was  so  impera- 
tive that  he  decided  to  shun  every  sort  of  temptation.  He 
determined  not  even  to  set  foot  in  any  place  where  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  committing  any  of  his  former  errors.  He 
would  not  go  to  the  club,  to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  park. 
Upon  this  he  was  fully  decided.  In  all  of  these  places  he 
ran  risks  and  was  exposed  to  temptations  not  even  to  be 
thought  of  without  a  shudder.  In  order  to  be  more  sure  of 
himself,  he  consulted  his  cousin,  who  made  him  up  a  little 
list  of  innocent  amusements  which  he  meant  to  follow  to  the 
letter.  He  began  by  going  to  the  museums  and  to  the 
libraries.  He  even  went  to  the  prison  to  see  the  convicts 
march  into  chapel.  Much  time  was  given  to  his  tailor,  and 
his  boot-maker  was  not  overlooked.  He  had  himself  photo- 
graphed by  three  different  artists,  and  he  visited  all  the  pic- 
ture galleries  in  Paris.  In  the  course  of  these  harmless  dis- 
sipations, he  found  himself  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Upon 
entering  he  conscientiously  bought  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  to 
give  to  the  bears.  He  walked  around  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way,  gave  his  rye  loaf  to  the  bears,  looked  at  the  monkeys, 
counted  the  lions,  and  presently  found  himself  gazing  at  the 
elephant,  upon  whose  back  several  people  were  mounted. 
All  this  seemed  very  droll  to  Maxime,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  made  the  same  impression  upon  a  young  girl  next  to 
him,  who  was  adding  to  her  enjoyment  by  munching  a  bit  of 
gingerbread. 

The  old  Adam  hidden  in  Maxime's  heart  suggested, 
"Would  you  not  like  to  get  up  there,  and  have  some  fun  ?" 
An  affirmative  answer  stirred  his  soul.  Looking  around,  he 
saw  only  strangers,  and  turning  to  the  young  girl,  who  by 
this  time  had  confidentially  informed  him  that  her  name 
was  Rose,  he  invited  her  to  ride  with  him.  They  took  the 
first  round,  laughing  very  much.  For  years  Maxime  had 
not  been  so  much  amused.  He  even  repeated  to  himself 
more  than  once  that  innocent  pleasures,  after  all,  have  the 
greatest  charm.  As  they  went  around  the  circle  a  second 
time,  his  young  friend  showed  him  the  most  enchanting 
frankness.  She  told  him  the  history  of  her  childhood,  and 
the  number  of  her  lovers.  She  lavished  upon  him  the  most 
touching  kindness,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  take 
her  to  supper.  She  expressed  the^nost  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  his  person  and  of  his  manners.  She  leaned  against 
him,  looking  up  into  his  eyes  in  a  manner  that  was  really 
pathetic.  She  became  so  oppressively  affectionate  that 
Maxime  felt  every  eye  was  upon  him.  For  a  brief  moment 
he  was  alarmed,  but  upon  looking  down  from  his  elevated 
perch  he  noticed  only  a  crowd  of  men  in  blouses,  and  women 
in  caps,  and  these  did  not  intimidate  him.  Satisfied  that 
among  the  crowd  there  was  no  one  who  knew  him,  and  wild 
with  fun  after  his  long  repression,  he  encouraged  Made- 
moiselle Rose  to  even  further  demonstrations  of  the  regard 
which,  mushroom  like,  had  sprung  up  in  an  hour. 

A  third  round,  and  Maxime's  arm  encircles  the  waist  of 
Mademoiselle  Rose,  who  was  now  much  afraid  of  falling. 
She  had  just  raised  her  hand  to  give  him  an  amicable  flip  on 
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the  cheek  when  Maxime's  attention  became  fixed  upon  two 
persons  he  had  hitherto  overlooked.  He  turned  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigorous 
hugging  of  Mademoiselle  Rose,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  for,  staring  at  him,  their  stony 
eyes  petrified  with  rage  and  horror,  were  the  uncle  and 
niece.  It  was  a  horrible  dream  which  only  lasted  a  second. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  this  awful  occasion.  With  many 
furious  oaths  Maxime  sprung  off  the  elephant,  and  assured 
his  companion  he  would  not  go  another  step.  She  clung  to 
him  with  protestations  of  wonder  and  regret,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  dragged  her  aside,  and  explained  the  situation,  that 
she  let  him  go. 

Alas,  poor  Maxime  !  He  might  have  prolonged  his  ride 
had  he  so  desired  ;  he  might  have  taken  Mademoiselle 
Rose  to  supper,  had  he  chosen,  for  that  same  evening 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  sent  him  a  telegram  from  the  uncle, 
saying  that  any  man  capable  of  such  remarkably  inconsist- 
ent conduct  a  fortnight  before  marriage  was  not  a  suitable 
person  to  be  honored  with  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Paulinier. 

Maxime  was  an  amiable  man  by  nature,  but  to  the  day  of 
his  death  the  mention  or  sight  of  an  elephant  would  throw 
him  into  a  violent  rage.  He  finally  married  a  rich  soap- 
boiler's opulent  widow,  and,  after  paying  his  debts,  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  contemplation  and  the  cultivation  of 
mammoth  cauliflowers,  for  which  he  received  many  prizes  at 
the  country  fairs  where  he  put  them  on  exhibition. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1880.  Sans-Soucl 


Alabama  is  as  large  as  England,  yet  has  only  1,000,000 
people  to  England's  21,000,000.  California,  with  less  than 
j, 000,000  of  people,  is  very  little  smaller  than  France  with 
36,000,000.  Nevada  is  a  little  smaller,  and  Oregon  is  larger, 
than  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined ;  so  either  of 
these  new  States  could  easily  hold  the  two  older  States'  com- 
bined population  of  S,ooo,ooo.  We  do  not  think  Massachu- 
setts overcrow3ed  with  1,500,000,  nor  Ohio  with  less  than 
3,000,000,  nor  New  York  with  4,500,000;  and  yet,  if  Texas 
were  settled  as  thickly  as  New  York,  its  1,000,000  would  grow 
to  22,000,000;  if  like  Ohio,  it  would  have  21,000,000;  if  like 
Massachusetts,  it  would  hold  52,000,000,  or  more  than  the 
whole  present  population  of  the  Union.  There  are  only  fif- 
teen States  out  of  the  thirty-eight  which  have  each  more 
than  1,000,000  of  people,  while  there  are  fourteen  States 
which  have  a  larger  area  than  England,  with  her  21,000,000. 
Settled  like  England,  these  States  would  have  more  than 
300,000,000.  The  States  toward  which  immigration  is  now 
mainly  settling  are  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
Colorado.  These  about  equal  Missouri  in  population,  while 
their  area  is  ten  times  hers.  So,  to  be  evenly  populated  like 
Missouri — sparsely  populated  as  the  State  is — these  five 
should  have  26,000,000 ;  and,  to  be  settled  like  Massachusetts 
— being  ninety  times  as  large — they  must  have  135,000,000, 
or  three  times  our  country's  present  population.  If  the  whole 
territory  of  the.  Union  were  settled  like  New  York,  it  would 
contain  270,000,000  ;  if  like  Massachusetts,  560,000,000;  and 
if  it  reached  England's  ratio  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  its  population  would  almost  equal  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. — *S7.  Louis  Spirit. 


THE    KERNIAD. 


An  Epic,  Treating  of  the  Final  Solution  of  the  Chinese  Question. 


The  ARGUMENT. — It  is  agreed  that  the  Chinese  Question  shall  be  de- 
cided by  single  combat.  Kearney,  the  charioteer,  is  selected  by  the 
Workingmen  as  their  champion  ;  and  Hung  Chung,  the  highbinder, 
by  the  Chinamen.      Those  who  read  will  understand  the  final  result. 


A  good  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  London  clubs  re- 
specting the  difference  of  the  personal  methods  of  the  past 
and  present  prime  ministers.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  intends 
to  accept  a  resolution  or  an  amendment  proposed  by  a  sup- 
porter he  frankly  lets  him  know  before  it  is  brought  on. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  knows  human  nature  better — or  thinks  so. 
"Shall  I  write  and  tell  him  that  you  will  accept  his  amend- 
ment?" his  private  secretary  asked  him,  then  a  commoner, 
when  he  had  decided  that  it  must  be  adopted.  "  By  no 
means,"  was  the  reply  of  the  then  premier.  "  Tell  him  that 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  by  his  letter  on  the  subject 
which  he  is  about  to  bring  before  the  house,  and  that  I  shall 
listen  with  concern  to  the  arguments  which  he  will  educe  in 
his  speech  to  support  his  cause."  Letter  written.  Member 
flattered.  Revises  all  his  arguments,  stirred  by  the  thought 
that,  whether  he  succeeds  or  not,  one  distinguished  man  in 
his  audience  will  follow  all  that  he  has  to  say.  When  the 
night  arrives  he  does  his  very  best.  When  he  concludes,  the 
one  person  he  hoped  to  convince  rises  with  honeyed  words 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  force  and  value  of  the  eloquence 
to  which  the  house  has  just  listened.  The  arguments  were 
irresistible,  and  the  government  accepts  the  motion.  You 
may  be  certain  that  the  next  time  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke,  that 
member  was  convinced  by  his  arguments. 


The  Whitehall  Review — the  organ  par  excellence  of  roy- 
alty, nobility,  and  aristocracy — says,  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  joking,  but  with  the  utmost  seriousness:  "Who 
shall  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  not  work  hard  ?  On 
Saturday  morning  we  all  saw  and  cheered  him  in  the  Horse 
Guards  quadrangle.  The  same  afternoon  he  was  at  the 
Gaiety.  Eight  o'clock  found  him  dining  with  the  prime 
minister  in  Downing  Street.  Two  hours  later  he  sat  at  the 
opera  ;  and  midnight  beheld  the  prince  the  centre  of  Lady 
Granville's  reception  at  the  Foreign  Office.  As  Peel  said  of 
dear  old  Pam,  { We  are  all  proud  of  him.' " 


When  the  English  take  vacation  they  sink  the  shop.  An 
Englishman  traveling  in  Switzerland  met  a  French  lady  with 
her  daughter.  They  made  up  a  party,  and  did  the  lakes  to- 
gether. The  young  lady  was  suddenly  attacked  with  the 
toothache,  and  the  party  traveled  twelve  miles  to  find  a  den- 
tist, who  applied  a  little  laudanum.  Subsequently  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Englishman  was  a  dentist.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  relieve  the  fair  patient,  he  dryly  re- 
plied :  "  I  am  on  a  vacation.  I  haven't  practiced  for  six 
weeks." 

A  gentleman  known  as  "Comanche  George"  writes  a 
touching  obituary  of  the  late  "Texas  Jack.  "Texas  Jack," 
he  says,  "  always  paid  for  what  he  got.  He  was  brave,  gen- 
erous, and  noble-hearted.  He  has  gone  under  now,  and 
there  are  mighty  few  left  who  are  like  him.  He  could  han- 
dle a  lariat  with  consummate  skill,  and  was  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  a  pistol.  No  man  ever  had  a  clearer  passport  to 
the  world  above." 


The 'gods  and  people,  low  and  great, 
Bewail  the  fortunes  of  the  State. 
'  Through  this  infernal,,  ceaseless  broil, 
'Twixt  horny-handed  sons  of  toil," 
They  say,  "and  yon  Mongolian  pack, 
We're  kept  upon  a  ceaseless  rack. 
Let  single  combat,  then,  decide 
The  mutual  rights,  and  we'll  abide. 
Ye  Workingmen,-  select  a  man 
To  fight  your  fight  as  best  he  can  ; 
Ye  Chinamen,  a  man  appoint 
Solid  in  sinew,  limb,  and  joint. 
Then,  if  the  Workingman  prevail, 
The  Chinese  instant  shall  set  sail  ; 
But  if,  perchance,  he  should  be  lammed, 
Why,  let  them  stay  here— and  be  damned." 

Agreed :  the  whites,  devoid  of  fear, 
Choose  Kearney,  late  the  charioteer  ; 
A  champion  sage,  devout,  and  bold, 
His  deeds  a  hundred  legends  told. 
The  Chinese  choose  the  great  Hung  Chung, 
Whose  fame  through  half  the  world  has  rung ; 
Highbinder,  never  false  to  trust, 
He  seldom  let  his  armor  rust.  _ 

The  lists  are  set,  the  day  has  come  ; 
From  far  and  wide  the  people  run, 
To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
Through  which  the  Mongols  go  or  stay. 
Wouldst  know  how  fared  the  Sand-lot  Knight, 
And  how  demeaned  before  the  fight? 
Then  come  with  me  behind  the  scenes. 
An  ample  meal  of  pork  and  beans 
He  first  dispatched,  and  then  with  care 
To  good  Saint  Patrick  offered  prayer. 
Thus  reinforced,  straightway  he  sends 
To  seek  his  kind  and  numerous  friends. 
They  gathered  round  the  godlike  man  ; 
He  heaved  a  sigh,  and  thus  began  : 
"  Companions,  ere  to-morrow's  sun 
Its  course  in  starry  heaven  hath  run, 
Before  in  ocean's  wave  it  set, 
Ere  flowers  by  early  dew  are  wet, 
Ere  Venus  twinkles  in  the  west. 
My  soul  may  seek  eternal  rest. 
If  so,  of  ye  one  boon  I  ask, 
Nor  do  1  give  unpleasant  task — 
Oh,  grant  the  favor  for  my  sake  ! — 
Give  me  a  good  old  Irish  wake." 
The  friends  assuring  words  bestow  ; 
Then,  one  by  one,  away  they  go. 
The  chieftain  to  his  couch  retired, 
And  soon  both  short  and  thick  respired, 
And  scarce  aroused  him  when  the  dawn 
Had  chased  the  shadows  from  the  lawn. 

Also,  before  the  fray's  begun, 
Perchance  you'd  choose  to  see  Hung  Chung. 
That  cynosure  of  wondering  eyes 
Prostrate  before  a  rooster  lies. 
And,  while  his  gallant  head  he  bends, 
His  prayer  to  mighty  Josh  ascends. 
Then,  rising,  with  a  buoyant  glance, 
He  next  put  on  his  "  fighting  pants." 
A  trusty  comrade  deftly  slips 
Brass  knobs  upon  his  knuckle-tips. 
When  perfect  seemed  his  whole  array 
Unto  the  lists  he  made  his  way. 

Now  both  the  champions  appear, 
Each  clad  in  all  his  martial  gear  ; 
The  clustering  people  loud  approve, 
The  gods  are  witness  from  above. 
As  Kearney's  stately  form  drew  nigh, 
Fond  Venus  marked  him  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  Hermes,"  she  saith,  "  how  every  grace 
Adorns  that  classic  Grecian  face  ! 
Note  well,  I  pray,  the  graceful  bow 
His  legs  describe  from  trunk  to  toe  ! 
See  what  a  glance  his  stern  eyes  fling, 
Bright  as  the  pickled  oyster's  wing  ! 
Who  dreams  that  he  can  yield  the  day 
In  this  momentous,  mortal  fray?" 
Quoth  Hermes  :  "I,  at  least,  profess 
To  bear  for  Kearney  love  the  less. 
In  Chung,  full  many  parts  I  scan 
That  well  might  daunt  the  Irishman. 
But  patience,  love — we  soon  shall  see 
If  force  or  reason  greater  be." 

Prepared,  the  eager  champions  stand, 
Each  furnished  with  his  favorite  brand. 
Kearney  a  stout  shillalah  wields, 
Oft  tried  on  sore  contested  fields — 
The  same  with  which,  in  manly  war, 
He  burst  betimes  the  wash-house  door. 
A  bar  of  iron,  lightly  swung, 
Sufficed  for  weapon  bold  Hung  Chung. 

"  Allez,  messieurs  !"  the  herald  cries. 
Poor  Kearney  listened  in  surprise, 
Till  some  the  dubious  meaning  win, 
And  wildly  cry  :  "  Go  in  !  go  in  !" 
Then,  every  nerve  and  sinew  strung, 
Headlong  he  tumbled  on  Hung  Chung. 
As  fiery  tom-cat  undismayed. 
His  staff  like  forked  lightning  played. 
Above*  below,  on  every  side. 
To  force  a  passage  long  he  tried. 
But  Chung,  by  skill  and  courage,  stayed 
Each  pass  and  blow  that  Kearney  made. 
He  watched  his  chance — the  bar  uprose, 
And  swift  it  fell  on  Kearney's  nose. 
The  gore  gushed  forth — "  I  die  !  I  die  ! 
For  God's  sake  send  for  Li-po-tai  ! " 
Exclaimed  the  chief,  but  quickly  found 
The  hurt  was  not  a  mortal  wound. 
Straightway  his  staff  revengeful  sped, 
And  rung  upon  the  foeman's  head  ; 
Again  descended  that  fell  stroke — 
Alas  !  the  faithless  weapon  broke. 
Unarmed  and  helpless  on  the  plain 
He  stood,  besmeared  with  battle's  stain. 
He  looked  for  mercy  to  the  foe — 
That  gloomy  brow  responded  "  No." 
He  droops,  but  some  kind  goddess  fires 
His  sinking  frame,  and  hope  inspires. 
His  head  he  stoops,  his  eyes  he  shuts, 
With  all  his  Celtic  force  he  butts 


Against  his  foe.     O  Chung,  thy  might 

Will  fail  to  save  thee  in  this  plight. 

No  abdomen  could  well  oppose, 

Though  fenced  with  sixteen  suits  of  clothes, 

That  frantic  zeal  and  furious  speed. 

Thy  brethren  boding  cry,  -'Take  heed!" 

Full  well  did  Chung  his  fame  maintain — 

He  dodged — the  blow  was  dealt  in  vain. 

But  subtle  Kearney,  as  he  passed, 

Chung's  nether  garment  firmly  grasped, 

An  arm  around  his  body  threw — 

To  Mother  Earth  the  foemen  flew. 

Then  either  strives  atop  to  rise — 

The  applauding  people  rend  the  skies. 

Sometimes,  the  actions  of  the  great 
In  vain  the  poet  would  relate. 
Indulgence  here  the  writer  begs — 
A  shoreless  sea  of  arms  and  legs 
Demands  description,  but  his  power 
Has  failed  him  in  the  needful  hour. 

At  length  the  dust-clouds  drifted  by, 
And  there  in  death  each  seemed  to  lie. 
Yet  only  seemed — like  rivet-pin, 
Chung's  teeth  are  knit  in  Kearney's  chin  ; 
While  Kearney's  jaws  embrace  Chung's  nose  ; 
And  each  lay  prone,  as  in  repose. 

But  hark  !  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
Great  Jupiter,  is  heard  on  high. 
Awful  to  earth  his  tones  descend — 
In  deadly  fear  the  people  bend  : 
"  O  mortals,  listen,  and  beware  ! 
The  combat  drawn  I  now  declare. 
Let  all  this  long  contention  cease — 
I  wish  a  universal  peace. 
To  put  a  limit  to  your  strife, 
Let  Kearney  take  a  Chinese  wife  ; 
Let  Chung,  his  fiery  soul  to  tame, 
Elect  a  pure  Hibernian  dame 
Within  these  lists.     And  my  commands 
See  that  they  change  not  in  your  hands." 
He  ceased,  and  all  were  overawed, 
For  who  would  disobey  a  god  ? 

To  choose  his  wife  Hung  Chung  then  walked, 
And,  while  around  the  lists  he  stalked, 
Full  many  a  lovely  female  eye 
Beheld  his  person  with  a  sigh. 
He  minded  not  the  heavenly  grin 
That  shone  upon  the  face  of  Flynn  ; 
Nor  when  the  O'Tooles  did  display 
Their  flashing  beauty  to  the  day  ; 
Fair  Rafferty  in  vain  beguiled — 
In  vain  she  simpered,  winked,  and  smiled  ; 
Nor  stopped  he  till,  with  gesture  mild, 
He  pointed  straight  at  Kearney's  child. 

"  Her  by  my  deeds  to-day  I  earn  ; 
My  own  I  give  you  in  return," 
Said  Chung ;  and  Kearney  straight  replied  : 

"  Your  child  I  welcome  to  my  side. 
I  never  dreamed,  in  all  my  life, 
To  look  to  China  for  a  wife  ; 
But,  gallant  Chung,  for  your  dear  sake 
I  here  consent  to  give  and  take." 
Now,  as  the  warriors  close  embrace, 
The  people  saunter  from  the  place. 
Quoth  Kearney  :  "Chung,  now  mindVyou  that, 
Bedad  !  I'll  first  pass  round  the  hat." 
San  Rafael,  July,  1880.  W. 


"A  Constant  Reader"  writes  from  Soda  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  enclosing  a  slip  from  an  old  number  of  the  Argo- 
naut, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Epitaphs,  as  a  general  thing,  have  nowadays  very  wisely  gone  out  of 
fashion.  They  were  for  the  most  part  fulsome,  quaint,  silly,  or  ridicu- 
lous. Here  is  one,  however,  in  an  old  English  churchyard,  over  the 
grave  of  an  infant,  that  is  not  bad : 

"  Just  to  her  lips  the  cup  of  life  she  pressed; 
Found  the  taste  bitter,  and  refused  the  rest ; 
She  felt  averse  to  life's  returning  day, 
And  softly  sighed  her -little  soul  away." 

It  is  evidently  an  "  elegant  "  version  by  some  gent  of  letters,  to  whom 
the  simple  homeliness  of  this  original  was  offensive : 

"  She  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup — 
Refused  to  drink  her  portion  up ; 
But  turned  her  little  head  aside, 
Disgusted  with  the  taste,  and  died." 

The  sentiment  of  the  following  is  hackneyed  enough,  but  it  is  neatish 
in  form  : 

"  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care — 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  flourish  there." 

Commenting  thereupon,  the  writer  says :  "  I  was  much 
amused,  on  reading  the  epitaphs  herewith  enclosed,  at  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  first  two  had  wandered  from  the 
original.  Both  were  written  by  Charles  Crocker,  of  Chiches- 
ter, Sussex,  England.  Both  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  west  nave  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city: 

"  She  woke,  and  took  life's  cup  to  sip — 
Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain ; 
So,  gently  put  it  from  her  lip, 
And  went  to  sleep  again." 

"  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care — 
To  heaven  the  op'ning  bud  conveyed, 

And  bade  it  blossom  there." 

The  first  babe  died  just  after  being  born.  The  second  was 
several  months  old.    Here  are  two  others: 

"  Here  lies  the  bodys  of  two  children  dear — 
One  buried  at  Porchester,  t'other  here." 

This,  and  the  following  one,  at  Cosham,  in  Hampshire : 

"  Here  lies  two  brothers — 

Both  by  water  confounded — 
One  died  of  the  dropsy, 
T'other  was  drownded." 


A  man  went  fishing  the  other  day,  and  returned  with  three 
small  trout.  He  carried  them  through  the  street  boldly  ; 
and  when  asked  if  those  were  all  he  caught,  frankly  admit- 
ted that  they  were.  The  neighbors  gave  him  a  surprise  party 
that  night,  and  presented  him  with  the  beautiful  carved  motto, 
"An  honest  fisherman  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 


In  the  Hindoo  fairy  stories  the  bigger  the  exaggeration  the 
more  successful  the  story.  Politics  are  run  or  the  Hindoo 
plan. 
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"  I  will  call  the  roll  of  my  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker 
"  Hill,"  said  Senator  Toombs,  in  Congressional  debate,  before 
the  war.  "  We  will  make  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
"  republic,"  said  Vice-President  Stephens,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  when  forming  the  Confederate  Constitution,  "and 
"it  shall  not  be  color  or  African  descent  that  shall  mark  the 
"  line  between  the  slave  and  freeman."  "  The  lost  cause  is 
"not  lost;  the  South  simply  made  a  mistake  in  its  mode  of 
"conquest.  What  it  did  not  gain  in  arms  it  will  achieve  at 
"the  ballot-box,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Avalanche.  "Give 
"  us  General  Hancock  and  I  pledge  you  the  Solid  South," 
said  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Democratic 
National  ^Convention  at  Cincinnati.  The  Southern  senti- 
ment formulated  in  words  is  thus  expressed  :  "  It  was  our 
"  determination  to  destroy  the  American  Union,  in  order  that 
"we  might  perpetuate  and  extend  the  institution  of  slaver)'. 
"  It  was  our  resolve  that  the  broad  Territories  forming  the 
"  national  domain,  and  out  of  which  should  be  carved  future 
"  States,  should  be  consecrated  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
"  In  this  republican  government  freedom  shall  be  localized 
"  and  sectional.  Slavery  shall  be  universal,  and  wherever  the 
"American  flag  floats  it  shall  be  the  emblem  of  a  nation  that 
"  has  slaver}r  for  its  corner-stone.  The  owners  of  slaves  shall 
"be  the  owners  of  lands;  and,  with  lands  and  slaves,  the 
"  Southern  gentleman  shall  become  the  aristocrat  who  shall 
"  dominate  the  country,  direct  its  policy,  fill  its  offices,  and 
"  control  its  administration.  Allied  to  Northern  commerce, 
"  the  Southern  slave  lord  shall  become  the  political  power  of 
"  the  republic,  and  wield  its  destinies."  The  South  having 
failed  in  its  purpose  of  dominating  the  country,  and  control- 
ling all  its  political  departments — having  failed  in  its  effort  to 
decide  it  by  civil  war — having  been  fairly  and  squarely 
whipped  into  subjection  by  a  valor  it  could  not  withstand — 
and  having  found  that  in  point  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  mili- 
tary capacity  it  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  North  in  arms — 
having,  in  fact,  been  subjugated — it  then  determined  to  se- 
cure by  strategy  and  politics  what  war  could  not  accomplish. 
Having  lost  slavery  and  political  dominion  by  war,  it  deter- 
mined to  repair  its  mistakes  and  correct  its  blunders  by  poli- 
tics. At  first  it  undertook  to  sulk,  and  be  ugly,  and  lie 
down  in  harness,  and  refuse  to  become  reconstructed  ;  and 
when  it  found  that  this  did  not  work,  and  that  negroes  could 
vote  and  run  the  State  governments  by  the  aid  of  Northern 
carpet-baggers,  and  that  the  unrepentant  rebel  whites  were 
getting  the  worst  of  the  balking  business,  the  South  took 
another  departure,  and  tried  the  shot-gun  business  at  the 
South  and  the  sympathy  dodge  at  the  North  ;  killed  negroes 
and  complained  of  the  bloody  shirt;  established  Kuklux,  mur- 
dered blacks,  and  controlled  the  ballot-box  by  violence  and 
terror,  and  thus  were  the  Southern  States  made  solidly 
Democratic.  When  this  was  accomplished,  and  there  was 
a  thoroughly  reliable  "  Solid  South,"  it  said  to  the  cop- 
perhead Democracy  of  the  North  :  "  We  are  now  ready  to 
"  make  with  you  a  political  alliance.  We  will  bring  to  the  co- 
partnership our  one  hundred  and  six  members  of  Congress, 
"  our  thirty-two  Southern  Senators,  and  our  one  hundred  and 
"  thirty-eight  electoral  votes,  which  you  Northern  Democratic 
"  copperheads  shall  supplement  with  enough  members  of  Con- 
"gress,  Senators,  and  electors  to  give  to  the  Democracy  the 
"  control  of  the  Government  and  the  President."  The  North- 
ern Democracy  had  tried  to  secure  the  Government  by  nomi- 
nating McClellan,  on  the  idea  of  "  a  more  energetic  prose- 


"cution  of  the  war";  then  by  running  the  distinguished 
statesman  from  New  York  against  "  the  man  on  horseback," 
upon  the  theory  that  military  men  should  not  be  advanced 
in  civil  affairs.  When  the  South  got  back  to  a  voting  posi- 
tion, the  Democracy  compromised  by  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley,  the  most  prominent,  uncompromising,  war 
civilian  that  the  North  and  the  Republican  party  had  ever 
produced — the  man  whose  shibboleth  during  the  war  had 
been  "  On  to  Richmond"  ;  but  who,  after  the  war,  like  many 
of  his  Northern  admirers,  had  the  folly  to  believe  that  the 
South  had  an  honest  intention  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
war,  and  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  frater- 
nal union  of  States.  Then  again  the  alliance  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  nomination,  four  years  ago,  of  two  Northern 
copperheads  for  President  and  Vice-President — one  from 
New  York  and  one  from  Indiana,  because  these  were  con- 
sidered doubtful  States.  A  "  Solid  South  "  would  have  then 
accomplished  a  copperhead  and  rebel  administration.  The 
scheme  failed  because  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida the  shot-gun  policy  had  not  been  brought  to  the  perfec- 
tion which  it  had  attained  in  Mississippi  and  other  cotton 
States,  and  the  conspiracy  was  again  defeated. 


All  this  political  history  had  demonstrated  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Democratic  leaders  that  the  only  thing  de- 
manded by  them  for  a  party  victor)7  was  an  absolutely  solid 
Democratic  South.  With  a  united  South  that  would  give 
them  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  the  votes  obtained. for  Governor  Tilden  four 
years  ago,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  Democratic  victory. 
To  save  these  Northern  States  and  gain  all  the  Southern 
ones  has  been  the  aim  of  the  party  for  the  last  four  years. 
Whether  there  was  any  compact  or  agreement  between 
Southern  Democratic  leaders  and  Republican  party  man- 
agers that  the  Commission  should  be  eight  for  Hayes  to  seven 
for  Tilden,  if  the  Hayes  policy  should  be  to  withdraw  troops 
from  the  South  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  desire  of  a  "  Solid  Demo- 
cratic South,"  the  rebels  have  denied  themselves  the  pastime 
of  killing  negroes,  Kuklux  have  slept  upon  their  arms,  and 
the  shot-guns  have  not  continued  such  active  and  prominent 
factors  in  Southern  politics  as  heretofore.  Could  the  rebel 
brigadier-generals  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  have  also  remained  inactive,  and  had  not  they  in  the 
insolence  of  their  power  been  quite  so  demonstrative,  this 
programme  had  not  miscarried.  When  the  Democratic 
Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  Wade  Hampton,  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  South,  said:  "We  have  tried  for  Presiden- 
tial candidate  a  copperhead  general,  and  failed.  We  have 
"tried  a  copperhead  civilian,  and  failed.  We  have  tried  an 
"'On  to  Richmond1  Republican,  and  failed.  We  have  tried 
"another  copperhead  statesman,  with  a  barrel  of  money,  and 
"failed.  Now,  give  us  a  genuine,  loyal,  fighting,  Union  soldier 
"as  our  candidate  for  President ;  give  us  for  our  banner  the 
"old  flag  of  the  Union  with  its  stars  and  stripes.  Give  us 
"for  our  campaign  songs  Sherman's  '  March,'  as  his  soldiers 
"  sang  it  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  the  song  your  soldiers 
"sang  when  marching  through  the  mob  in  Baltimore,  'John 
"'Brown's  body  lies  a-Mouldering  in  the  Grave.'  We  will 
"teach  our  rebel  orators  to  vaunt  of  Hancock's  bravery  at 
"Gettysburg,  and  to  extol  the  valor  of  your  Northern  heroes 
"as  they  periled  and  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  to  preserve 
"the  life  of  the  nation.  Our  poets  shall  chant  in  the 
"heroic  measure  of  epic  verse  the  exploits  of  the  valiant 
"soldiers  who  followed  the  gallant  Hancock  to  subdue  the 
"slaveholders'  rebellion.  Give  us  General  Winfield  Scott 
"Hancock,  who  commanded  a  division  of  loyal  soldiers  to 
"suppress  a  Southern  rebellion,  to  be  our  candidate  for 
"President,  and  I  pledge  you,  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
"a  Solid  Democratic  South." 


Have  I  overstated  the  shameless  and  unprincipled  incon- 
sistency of  this  spoils-hunting  conspiracy  against  the  coun- 
try ? — a  conspiracy  the  seeds  of  which  were  planted  when 
the  germ  of  slavery  was  engrafted  upon  the  soil  of  our  con- 
tinent ;  that  grew  apace  with  it,  and  flourished ;  that,  like  the 
devilish  octopus,  extended  its  tentacles  to  strangle  everything 
that  was  good,  or  honorable,  or  manly,  or  honest  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  nation ;  a  conspiracy  that  brought  to  its 
ranks  everything  that  was  unpatriotic,  and  mercenary,  and 
selfish  ;  that  represented  the  greed  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
North ;  that  flourished  where  ignorance  and  prejudice  dwelt ; 
that  found  its  strongest  hold  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of 
southern  Illinois,  and  its  loudest  expression  in  the  dirty 
slums  and  riotous  alleys  of  the  city  of  New  York;  a  con- 
spiracy that  only  hid  its  cowardly  head  when  armed  soldiers 
came  back  from  their  battle-fields  on  furloughs  to  cast  loyal 
Republican  party  votes  ;  a  conspiracy  only  made  possible  by 
that  generous  Northern  sentiment  that  restored  to  rebel  sol- 
diers the  forfeited  right  of  the  elective  franchise ;  a  mistaken 
clemency  that  re-admitted  seceded  rebel  States  to  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  rights,  and  that  did  not  capture  and  hang 
every  cowardly  Northern  copperhead  that  had  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  war.  To  have  been  consistent,  to  have  de- 
served the  respect  of  loyal  men,  this  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  should  have  nominated  for  Presi- 


dent Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  or  Pierre  Gustave  Tou- 
tant  Beauregard,  of  Louisiana,  with  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice-President.  To  have  been  manly  and  consistent,  its 
platform  of  resolutions  should  have  maintained  and  forever 
declared  the  constitutional  right  of  States  to  secede  ;  that, 
though  defeated  in  arms,  the  principle  still  survives,  and 
should  be  asserted  at  the  ballot-box ;  that  the  national  debt 
is  a  fraudulent  one,  contracted  in  a  tyrannical  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  sovereign  States,  and  ought  to  be  repudiated; 
that  the  "  Solid  South"  would  only  accept  re-admission  to  the 
family  of  States  when  slavery  should  be  again  established  in 
those  States  where  it  existed  by  the  recognition  of  their  con- 
stitutions ;  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  Territories,  and 
to  those  States  that  have  been  created  out  of  the  Territories, 
south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line ;  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  South,  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  constitutional  and  rightful  war,  should  take  the 
place  upon  the  pension  rolls  of  Lincoln  hirelings  who  fell  in 
prosecuting  an  unjust  war;  that  from  the  national  treasury 
should  be  paid  all  the  losses  resulting  from  an  illegal  and 
armed  invasion ;  that  all  cotton-bonds  should  be  provided 
for,  and  all  Confederate  scrip  declared  to  be  the  currency  of 
the  nation  and  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  With 
such  candidates  and  such  a  platform,  with  Terry,  Wallace, 
Shorb,  Henley,  Brown — all  chivs — for  electors ;  with  George 
Pen  Johnston  and  James  O'Meara  to  run  the  Examiner,  and 
William  M.  Gwinn  to  run  the  party,  the  united  copperhead 
and  rebel  Democracy  of  California  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
look  loyal  men  in  the  face.  But  it  is  a  pitiable  and  melan- 
choly sight  to  witness  these  old  broom-rangers  and  decayed 
chivs  with  their  crooked-headed  canes  compelled  to  vote  for 
a  loyal  soldier  for  President — to  campaign  for  him,  and  cheer 
when  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  Appomattox  with  its  famous 
apple-tree  is  mentioned.  It  will  be  almost  amusing  for 
General  Rosecrans  to  call  his  boys  in  gray  around  the 
camp-fire  to  eat  canned  baked  beans  from  Boston,  with  hard- 
tack soaked  in  genuine  coffee,  and  no  corn-pone.  It  will  be 
so  jolly  for  these  Southern  veterans  in  gray  to  recall  the  in- 
cidents of  the  war,  and  our  valiant  boys  in  blue  to  revive  the 
memories  of  Libby  and  Andersonville,  and  exchange  jolly- 
jokes  over  the  good  old  times  when  they  were  trying  to  kill 
each  other.  It  will  not  be  so  hard  for  soldiers,  for  men  who 
are  brave  are  ever  generous  ;  but  for  this  gang  of  greasy  old 
Northern  Democratic  broom-rangers,  and  the  innumerable 
throng  of  hungry  expectants  for  place  in  custom-house,  mint, 
post-office,  and  navy  yard,  to  condone  the  offenses  of  a  war 
in  which  they  did  not  fight,  it  will  be  truly  hard. 


A  review  of  the  political  history  of  the  Southern  States 
since  the  war  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  their  leaders 
have  been  insincere,  dishonest,  and  altogether  dishonorable, 
and  that  the  Northern  or  copperhead  element  of  the  party 
has  been  equally  dishonest,  and  to  dishonesty  has  added  the 
cowardly  quality  of  political  subserviency.  The  South  is  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  reconstructed,  and  has  not  accepted  the 
results  of  the  war.  It  is  not  repentant,  and  does  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  It  is  endeavoring  to  regain  by  the  artful  ap- 
pliances of  politics  what  it  did  not  gain  by  war ;  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  regain  by  coalition  with  the  copperhead  De- 
mocracy of  the  North  what  it  could  not  accomplish  aided 
by  arms.  I  have  a  qualified  respect  for  General  Beauregard 
and  such  men  as  he,  who  deny  that  they  were  ever  rebels, 
and  scorn  the  imputation  of  penitence  as  an  admission  that 
they  were  politically  wrong.  I  can  regard  Jefferson  Davis 
with  some  consideration  when  I  reflect  that  he  has  not  as- 
sumed the  role  of  hypocrite,  and  is  not  scratching  his  mangy 
back  like  an  expectant  hungry  dog  under  the  party  table 
from  which  fall  party  crumbs.  I  have  no  harsh  words  for 
those  Southern  men  who  believed  themselves  right  in  follow- 
ing their  States  into  secession,  and  who  demonstrated  their 
honesty  by  fighting  for  what  they  thought  a  principle,  and, 
when  the  war  was  ended,  contented  themselves  in  pursuing 
some  other  occupation  than  politics,  and  some  other  business 
than  office-seeking  and  office-holding  ;  but  I  have  an  un- 
qualified contempt  for  the  hypocritical  professions  of  accept- 
ing the  political  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  every- 
thing that  strategy,  and  duplicity,  and  intrigue  can  do  to 
defeat  all  that  the  war  accomplished.  This  war  is  not  ended, 
nor  the  South  subdued,  until  there  is  a  free  ballot  and  free 
speech  in  every  Southern  State  ;  and  the  mission  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  not  ended  till  all  through  the  South-land 
the  law  shall  extend  its  protection  to  the  humblest  black  man 
that  chooses  to  exercise  his  rights  of  citizenship  in  voting 
any  ticket  which  his  prejudice  or  his  ignorance  may  suggest. 
The  Republican  party  can  nevei  disband  in  the  presence  of 
a  Solid  Democratic  South. 


But  the  most  anomalous  thing  is,  that  these  political  con- 
spirators affect  to  be  surprised,  pained,  and  indignant  that 
there  is  not  a  better  and  more  kindly  feeling  at  the  North — 
that  the  North  is  displaying  the  bloody  shirt.  This  is  the 
way  these  bloodthirsty  tigers  of  the  civil  war  put  it — these 
men  who  at  Andersonville  and  Libby  shot  our  soldiers  down 
when  they  crossed  the  dead-line  for  water — men  who  intro- 
duced infected  clothing  to  give  the  North  the  yellow  fever — 
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who,  on  our  Canada  frontier,  organized  raids  to  burn  our 
Northern  cities,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  to  burn  our  com- 
merce, and  pirates  to  light  up  our  seas  with  blazing  ships, 
and  to  destroy  peaceful  blubber-catchers  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  stealing  chronometers — these  gentle  bloodhounds  of 
the  Kuklux,  with  their  jaws  dripping  with  the  gore  of  mur- 
dered Northern  men  who  had  gone  South  for  legitimate 
business,  black  men  because  they  voted  a  Republican  ticket, 
and  black  women  because  they  were  the  wives  and  mothers 
and  daughters  and  witnesses  of  the  murder  of  husbands  and 
sons  and  fathers.  These  are  the  political  conspirators  who 
have  not  remembered  that  the  war  is  ended ;  these  are  they 
who,  when  at  the  North  a  great,  generous,  liberal  party  was 
formed  with  the  generous  Greeley  at  its  head,  would  rather 
be  drowned  than  rescued  upon  an  abolition  plank,  rather  be 
damned  than  saved  by  a  plan  of  reconciliation  that  came 
from  Republicans.  There  is  a  class  at  the  South  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  gentlemen;  of  brave  men  and  soldiers  who  in 
good  faith  would  strike  hands  with  the  liberal  men  of  the 
North  to  make  this  reconciliation  complete;  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  South  has  been  subjugated,  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  have  legally  become  a  part  of  our 
organic  law;  that  would  not  endeavor  to  disfranchise  black 
men  in  order  to  steal  political  power,  and  who  have  no  hope 
of  repudiating  the  national  debt,  nor  paying  to  the  South  the 
damages  caused  by  a  war  of  its  own  provoking.  But  these 
men  and  this  class  are  in  a  minority.  This  class  was  in  a 
minority  before  the  war,  and  would  not  have  seceded.  It 
had  something  to  lose,  and  it  had  intelligence  enough  to 
know  that  material  progress  was  with  peace  and  freedom  and 
government.  The  politicians,  the  propertyless,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  vicious  dragged  the  South  into  the  war;  and  it  is  the 
same  class  that  now  overawes  by  force  and  violence  the  bet- 
ter Southern  sentiment  in  order  to  nurse  its  hate,  and  in  the 
hope  to  fan  the  smouldering  elements  of  the  civil  war  into  a 
continuing  sectional  party  strife  till  the  Solid  South  and  its 
contemptible  copperhead  Northern  allies  shall  again  become 
the  Government.  If  within  the  amenities  of  a  political  dis- 
cussion we  were  permitted  to  mention  names,  it  would  be 
found  that  all  those  whose  war  record  at  the  South  was  in- 
famous, who  were  skulkers  on  the  battle-field,  whose  military 
record  was  in  the  commissary  department,  who  were  sent  on 
secret  missions  to  do  base  and  cowardly  things,  who  acted 
as  spies  and  made  "strategy  of  war"  an  excuse  to  perpetrate 
cowardly  acts — the  men  who  bear  those  names  would  be 
found  to-day  active  working  Democrats.  If,  in  the  State  of 
California  and  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  we  could  call 
the  roll  of  rebel  blusterers — the  men  who,  during  the  war, 
paraded  Montgomery  Street  with  crooked  hickory  canes, 
swinging  from  arms  too  cowardly  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
cause  -they  professed — we  should  name  some  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced party  leaders  who  are  now  loudest-mouthed  in  de- 
nunciation of  Republican  illiberality,  and  who  beg  with  most 
earnest  unction  that  the  South  should  be  restored  to  all  its 
rights,  the  bloody  shirt  cleansed  and  whitened  in  the  waters 
of  forgiveness,  and  they,  the  unrepentant  conspirators  against 
the  Union,  be  permitted  to  govern  it.  We  are  mistaken  if, 
out  of  six  Democratic  electors,  four  would  not  be  found  to 
answer  our  description,  and  one  whose  treason  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  redeemed  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  he  fought 
against  it.  There  never  can,  and  there  never  will,  and  there 
never  ought  to  be  any  reconciliation  that  does  not  preserve 
all  the  fruits  gathered  with  such  costly  effort  from  the  civil 
war.  There  never  can,  and  there  never  will,  and  there  never 
ought  to  be  any  party  reconciliation  that  does  not  permit  the 
same  freedom  of  party  expression  in  Mississippi  that  is  al- 
lowed in  Massachusetts. 


The  New  York  World  is  involving  itself  in  a  very  learned 
and  abstruse  discussion  over  the  singular  and  plural  verbs  in 
the  Constitution  that  formed  the  family  of  States  into  a  na- 
tional Union.  The  Republican  platform  declares  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  ;  while  the  Constitution,  speaking 
of  the  United  States,  uses  the  word  their — "their  enemies" 
and  "their  jurisdiction" — and  around  this  phraseology 
weaves  an  argument  against  the  Republican  idea  of  "  central- 
ization," and  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  idea  of  State  sover- 
eignty. We  admit  that,  having  passed  out  of  the  tadpole 
state,  we  have  sloughed  off  the  tail  of  the  wiggler,  and  have 
developed  into  the  full-grown  bullfrog  of  nationality.  The 
grub  does  not  become  the  full-grown  butterfly,  with  brilliant 
plumage,  except  it  undergoes  great  changes.  We  have 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  grubs.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  look  with  very  much  respect  upon  the  devilish  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty,  because  its  enunciation  has  cost  us  a  civil 
war;  and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  "centralization"  with 
some  favor,  because  by  centralizing  we  saved  the  nation 
from  dismemberment.  Repudiating  the  Democratic  ideas 
of  a  "  Solid  South,"  not  believing  in  a  centralized  half,  we 
favor  a  solid  and  centralized  whole j  and  we  propose  to  call 
this  whole  a  "nation,"  and  style  it  "America."' 


Whoever  General  George  Flournoy  may  happen  to  be,  we 
do  not  happen  to  know;  on  what  particular  battle-fields  he 
won  his  military  rank  and  achieved  his  renown,  we  are  not 
aware  ;  whether  he  was  clad  in  gray  or  blue,  and  whether  he 


fed  and  fought  on  hard-tack  or  corn  pones,  we  may  not  truth- 
fully say.  That  he  is  a  gentleman,  we  know,  because  he 
never  "slings  mud";  and,  because  he  is  a  gentleman,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  "  first  fami- 
lies of  Virginia,"  or  that  in  his  veins  runs  the  azure  fluid  of 
the  blue-blooded  dukes  of  Spain,  or  the  pure  current  that 
came  to  Louisiana  from  Catholic  France,  or  to  South  Caro- 
lina from  Huguenot  exiles.  General  George  Flournoy  never 
"  flings  mud  " — that  he  leaves  to  the  base-born  Northern  me- 
nial, the  Lincoln  hireling,  or  the  blue-bellied,  lank-legged, 
thin-blooded  Yank.  He  made  a  speech  the  other  night,  and 
as  he  applauded  "old  Rosy"  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Chickamauga,  we  presume  our  General  George  was  a  rebel 
brave — as  just  now  the  game  of  politics  goes  by  contraries, 
and  chivs  and  cops  are  swapping  compliments;  Like  a 
Texan  ranger  spoke  General  George  Flournoy,  thus  :  "  I 
"  never  sling  mud  ;  I  never  talk  on  rumor  ;  but  if  I  know, 
"  and  you  all  know,  privately,  the  terrible  facts  in  the  history 
"of  General  James  A.  Garfield,  I  can  not,  as  a  good  citizen, 
"  keep  quiet."  This  is  the  kind  of  mud  that  the  Southern 
gentleman  does  not  sling.  Now,  then,  let  us  analyze  the  genu- 
ine mud-flinging  business  that  was  done  by  another  general 
—General  Walsh,  of  the  California  militia.  We  know  this 
general — where  he  was  born  and  how  he  was  bred  ;  we  know 
the  muddy  bog  in  which  he  was  born,  the  muddy  fields 
upon  which  he  has  distinguished  himself,  the  earthworks  of 
dirt  behind  which  he  fights,  the  dirt  he  eats,  and  the  dirt  he 
flings.  We  give — from  his  speech  at  the  same  meeting  with 
Gentleman  George — a  specimen  of  the  mud  he  wallows  in. 
After  the  Hancock  Glee  Club  had  sung  a  song  beginning, 
"Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,"  recalling  to  the  boys  in  blue  the 
long  and  wear)'  tramps  they  made  to  subdue  the  rebellion, 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  which  General  Walsh,  of  Ireland, 
did  not  distinguish  himself,  the  general  recited  a  poem.  We 
did  not  hear  the  poem.  Then  the  general  made  a  speech. 
We  did  not  hear  the  speech  ;  but  it  was  a  manly  one.  No 
insinuations  or  innuendoes  sullied  the  lips  of  the  distinguished 
general  from  the  deep  and  bottomless  bogs  of  Ireland ;  he 
flung  his  mud,  in  great,  solid  gobs,  full  in  the  face  of  the  au- 
dience. We  quote  :  "Garfield  was  an  infamous  thief;  one 
"of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  who  went  down  and  stole  the  vote 
"of  Louisiana;  the  author  of  the  Eliza  Pinkston  mystery, 
"  having,  with  John  Sherman,  brought  her  in  on  a  pallet ;  a 
"red-handed  burglar  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  business;  a 
"highwayman  in  the  De  Gollyer  embroglio;  and  a  villain  in 
"his  Chinese  record."  And  then  the  band  played  "  Marching 
through  Georgia,"  and  General  Walsh,  of  Ireland,  mopped 
his  brazen  face  and  did  not  blush.  And  then  our  Greeley  as- 
sociate on  the  electoral  ticket,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Shorb,  gave 
his  audience,  in  glowing  diction  and  with  poetic  fervor,  a 
eulogy  to  the  blue-eyed  god  of  peace,  apostrophizing  the 
banner  of  the  stars,  and  wrapping  himself  in  the  glory  of  its 
blazing  folds ;  and  then  he  soared  away  to  the  happy  realms 
of  party  bliss,  where  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
are  to  fatten  themselves  by  voting  money  from  the  national 
treasury  to  the  loyal  men  who  lost  niggers  and  cotton  and 
mules  when  the  army  of  Northern  abolitionists  invaded  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  sunny  South.  If  any  Republican  soldier, 
or  any  Irish  Republican  militiaman,  shall,  during  the  can- 
vass, indulge  in  a  personal  attack  upon  General  Hancock,  we 
hope  he  may  be  kicked  from  the  platform.  If  we  can  help 
it,  there  shall  be  no  blackguardism  in  this  campaign  that  does 
not  come  from  blackguards.  General  Rosecrans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  at  wjiich  this  blackguard  Irishman 
wallowed  in  mud,  knows  General  Garfield — Garfield  was  his 
chief  of  staff— and  General  Rosecrans  has  had  the  soldierly 
manliness  to  speak  generously  of  General  Garfield,  in  the 
way  one  gentleman  always  speaks  of  another.  WThen  Walsh 
made  his  most  brutal  and  unmanly  assault  upon  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  General  Rosecrans  should  have  taken  him 
by  the  ear  and  dropped  him  into  the  orchestra  among  the 
fiddlers,  and  then  have  gone  and  washed  his  hand. 


The  scandalous  little  bit  of  professional  jugglery  that  en- 
deavored to  draw  three  thousand  dollars  from  the  city  treas- 
ury for  professional  services  that  were  not  worth  more  than 
three  hundred,  affords  us  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  to 
say  that  in  the  learned  profession  of  the  law  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  humbug  prevailing,  not  at  all  creditable  to 
practicing  lawyers.  The  law,  as  a  profession,  is  degenerat- 
ing; and  lawyers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  respectable  for  either 
their  learning  or  their  integrity.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
demanded  a  long  and  severe  course  of  study  to  fit  one  for 
the  practice  of  law — graduation  from  a  learned  university, 
three  years  of  study  in  a  law-school  or  with  a  working  at- 
torney, and  then  three  years  of  practice  as  an  attorney  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  the  roll  of  counselors.  Now,  more 
than  half  the  practicing  attorneys  at  the  bar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  received  neither  classical  nor  legal  education,  ex- 
cept such  smattering  of  law  practice  as  they  have  picked  up 
in  clerkship.  There  was  a  time  when  a  moral  character  was 
demanded;  this  is  no  longer  essential.  There  was  a  time 
when,  for  any  serious  departure  from  a  high  professional  code, 
the  member  was  disbarred ;  now,  the  most  flagrant  departure 
from  an  honest  line  of  professional  conduct,  and  a  life  of 
grossest  immorality,  does  not  deprive  the  professional  villain 


of  his  professional  standing.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
profession  had  some  esprit  de  corps;  this  no  longer  prevails. 
There  was  a  time  when  judges  were  not  demagogues  ;  now, 
some  of  them  are.  There  was  a  time  when  judges  were 
chosen  for  their  learning;  now  they  sometimes  come  from 
ward  politics.  There  was  a  time  when  no  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  get  drunk  or  gamble;  that  time  has  gone 
by.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  altogether  tin- 
unbecoming  for  a  judge  to  make  political  speeches ;  now  Bob 
Ferral  does  it.  There  was  a  time  when  for  the  attorney  to 
wrangle  over  his  fees  was  regarded  as  unprofessional ;  now  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  lawyer  to  sue  his  client  to  collect  his 
dues.  Now,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  lawyers  to  make 
unconscionable  professional  charges,  and  the  professional 
witnesses,  as  experts  to  the  value  of  professional  services,  as 
a  rule  perjure  themselves.  The  profession  overcharges  and 
is  greedy,  and  the  instances  of  dishonorable  and  unprofes- 
sional conduct  are  not  as  rare  as  they  used  to  be,  or  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  Greathouse  had  no  business  to  charge 
one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services  to  the  city,  as  they  were 
not  worth  that  amount.  Bagget  would  have  been  amply 
paid  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Hightori  (who,  at  least,  acted 
honorably)  was  over-paid  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  piece  of  dirty  politics.  The  judges  grum- 
ble that  they  are  under-paid  ;  the  truth  is,  as  a  rule  they  are 
over-paid.  Not  one  judge  on  the  Supreme  bench  could  earn 
his  salary  off  it ;  and  not  three  of  the  Superior  judges  of  the 
State  could  earn  their  salaries  at  practice.  Not  forty  out  of 
four  hundred  lawyers  in  San  Francisco  earn  fifty  dollars  a 
week.  When  Superior  judges  were  to  elect,  more  than  half 
the  bar  were  applicants.  At  the  next  election  every  present 
incumbent  will  desire  reelection.  The  best  physicians  and 
the  best  preachers  do  not  average  the  salaries  paid  our  judges. 
The  best  editorial  talent  in  San  Francisco  (and  this  demands 
a  broader  knowledge  than  the  law)  does  not  command,  as  a 
rule,  more  than  sixty  dollars  a  week.  The  highest  salary  on 
the  Argonaut,  representing  the  highest  journalistic  ability, 
is  only  seventy-five  dollars  per  week.  A  judge  never  resigns, 
and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  lawyer  to  refuse  a  case  because 
the  compensation  is  unremunerative.  When  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  do  work  for  the  city,  the  city  is  fleeced.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  humbug  in  the  legal  profession. 


We  are  informed  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
contemplates  visiting  California  some  time  during  the  sea- 
son. We  hope  this  is  true.  All  classes  will  delight  to  do 
the  President  honor.  All  of  us,  South  and  North,  will  unite 
to  pay  him  such  attentions  as  properly  belong  to  the  exalted 
station  he  occupies.  All  of  us,  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  the  endeavor  to  make  him  feel 
that  his  great  office  elevates  him  above  the  jealousies  of  party 
or  the  prejudice  of  class.  We  hope  he  is  coming  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  its  forty-six 
millions  of  people,  and  not  as  the  President  of  the  Republi- 
can party — not  to  advance  his  party  interest,  not  to  make 
party  speeches,  not  to  accept  party  compliments,  nor  to  allow 
the  small  party  dogs  to  wag  their  tails  and  bark  at  his  heels. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  scholars  and  gentlemen,  the 
merchants  and  laborers,  the  men  of  ease  and  fortune,  and 
the  men  of  toil  and  labor,  all  unite  to  do  honor  to  one  who 
has  adorned  and  honored  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  greatest  republic  of  the  world.  If  our  guest  comes  in 
this  guise,  we  shall  give  him  generous  welcome.  If  he  comes 
as  a  Republican  partisan,  we  shall  be  engaged,  and  shall  not 
receive  him  when  he  calls  at  the  Argonaut  office  and  sends 
up  his  card. 

The  arrival  on  this  coast  of  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  will 
afford  our  fellowr-citizens  an  opportunity  to  extend  to  him 
such  attentions  and  hospitalities  as  his  distinguished  abili- 
ties and  position  entitle  him  to  receive  from  his  Ameri- 
can fellow-citizens.  This  gentleman — formerly  a  German, 
born  and  educated  in  a  foreign  land — at  mature  age,  with 
scholastic  learning,  and  the  broad  culture  of  experience  in 
public  office,  came  to  America;  became  a  citizen  of  our  re- 
public; brought  his  matured  intellect  and  ripe  and  cultured 
mind  into  our  national  service  ;  volunteered  as  a  soldier  to 
fight  our  battles;  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
do  patriotic  service  in  our  national  legislature  ;  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Cabinet,  to  aid  with  his  executive  abilities  in 
the  administration  of  our  Government.  In  all  these  places 
he  has  exhibited  patriotism  for  our  land,  honesty  in  our 
national  councils,  and  distinguished  ability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  national  affairs.  Hence  we  welcome  him  to 
our  shore  as  a  distinguished  and  honored  American  to  whom 
it  is  our  pleasure  and  our  duty  to  give  a  generous  and  hospi- 
table greeting.  

The  less  office-holding  politicians  that  go  to  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  with  hatchets  to  grind,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  party.  Six  electors  are  to  £e  chosen,  who 
shall  be  respectable  and  representative  Republicans,  who  do 
not  seek  the  place  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  office  ;  a 
State  Central  Committee,  composed  of  men  disposed  to  ad- 
vance the  party  interest  in  preference  to  their  own  personal 
interest ;  and  four  members  of  Congress: 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF   OLD    FAVORITES. 


Where  Baby  Joy  Comes  From. 

As  I  sat  by  my  study  table, 

With  my  sermon  strewing  the  floor. 
My  little  sixteen-months'  darling 

Came  full  sail  through  the  study  door. 
He  first  bore  away  to  the  window, 

Then  veered  to  the  bright  hearth-stone  ; 
But  soon  in  the  furthest  corner 

Cast  anchor,  all  alone. 

First  he  rattled  the  quills  in  my  pen-box, 

And  then  with  the  carpet  he  played ; 
Then  he  washed  his  hands  in  the  sunshine, 

And  caught  at  the  shadows  they  made. 
One  thing  was  as  good  as  another. 

For  each  gave  a  new  surprise ; 
And  tile  light  of  his  childish  gladness 

Kept  shining  on  out  of  his  eyes. 

As  I  wondered  where  all  the  joy  came  from, 

This  thought  fell  from  heaven  on  me — 
That  when  God  and  a  babe  are  together, 

A  little  fountain  of  glee 
Must  needs  bubble  up  in  the  child's  heart, 

Because  those  waters  are  given, 
And  ever  renewed,  by  the  joy  tides 

Of  the  great  cheerful  Heart  in  heaven. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  my  sermon, 

And  my  baby  upon  the  floor 
Was  tearing  the  paper  to  pieces 

That  were  strewed  from  window  to  door  ; 
But  I  knew  that  the  thought  he  gave  me 

Was  more  than  his  hands  could  destroy, 
For  the  love  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
Had  come  to  me  through  my  boy.  — 


To    One's   Wife. 

The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain  ; 
And  yesterday's  sneer  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again,  sweet  wife, 

No,  never  come  over  again. 

For  woman  is  warm,  though  man  be  cold, 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day  ; 
Till  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  in  the  morning  gay,  sweet  wife. 

To  its  work  in  the  morning  gay. 

— Cluwlcs  Kingdcy. 

Leona. 

Leona,  the  hour  draws  nigh, 

The  hour  we've  waited-  so  long, 
For  the  angel  to  open  a  door  through   the  sky 
That  my  spirit  may  break  from  its  prison,  and  try 

Its  voice  in  an  infinite  song. 

Just  now,  as  the  slumbers  of  night 

Came  o'er  me  with  peace-giving  breath, 
The  curtain,  half-lifted,  revealed  to  my  sight 
Those  windows  that  look  on  the  kingdom  of  light 
That  borders  the  river  of  death. 

And  a  vision  fell  solemn  and  sweet, 

Bringing  gleams  of  a  morning-lit  land  ; 
I  saw  the  white  shore  which  the  pale  waters  beat, 
And  I  heard  the  low  lull  as  they  broke  at  their  feet 
Who  walked  on  the  beautiful  strand. 

And  I  wondered  why  spirits  could  cling 
To  their  clay  with  a  struggle  and  sigh, 
When  life's  purple  autumn  is  better  than  spring, 
And  the  soul  flies  away,  like  a  sparrow,  to  sing 
In  a  climate  where  leaves  never  die. 

Leona,  come  close  to  my  bed, 

And  lay  your  dear  hand  on  my  brow  ; 
The  same  touch  that  thrilled  me  in  days  that  are  fled, 
And  raised  the  lost  roses  of  youth  from  the  dead, 
Can  brighten  the  brief  moments  now. 

We  have  lived  from  the  old  world  apart, 
And  your  trust  was  too  generous  and  true 

For  their  hate  to  o'erthrow — when  the  slanderer's  dart 

Was  rankling  deep  in  my  desolate  heart, 
I  was  dearer  than  ever  to  you. 

I  thank  the  Great  Father  for  this, 

That  our  love  is  not  lavished  in  vain  ; 
Each  germ  in  the  future  will  blossom  to  bliss. 
And  the  forms  that  we  love  and  the  lips  that  we  kiss 
Never  shrink  at  the  shadow  of  pain. 

By  the  light  of  this  faith  am  I  taught 

That  my  labor  is  only  begun  ; 
In  the  strength  of  thfe  hope  have  I  struggled  and  fought 
With  the  legions  of  wrong,  till  my  armor  has  caught 

The  gleam  of  eternity's  sun. 

Leona,  look  forth  and  behold 

From  headland,  from  hillside  and  deep, 
The  Day  King  surrenders  his  banners  of  gold, 
The  twilight  advances  through  woodland  and  wold, 
And  the  dews  are  beginning  to  weep. 

The  moon's  silver  hair  lies  uncurled 

Down  the  broad-breasted  mountains  away  ; 
The  sunset's  red  glory  again  shall  be  furled 
On  the  walls  of  the  west,  o'er  the  plains  of  the  world, 
And  shall  rise  in  a  limitless  way. 

Oh,  come  not  in  tears  to  my  tomb, 
Nor  plant  with  frail  flowers  the  sod  ; 

There  is  rest  among  roses  too  sweet  for  its  gloom. 

And  life  where  the  lilies  eternally  bloom, 

In  the  balm-breathing  gardens  of  God. 

Yet  deeply  those  memories  burn 

Which  bind  me  to  you  and  to  earth, 
And  I  sometimes  have  thought  that  my  being  would  yearn, 
In  the  bowers  of  the  beautiful  home,  to  return 
And  visit  the  place  of  its  birth. 

'Twould  even  be  pleasant  to  stay 

And  walk  by  your  side  to  the  last ; 
But  the  land-breeze  of  heaven  is  beginning  to  play — 
Life-shadows  are  meeting  eternity's  day, 

And  its  tumult  is  hushed  in  the  past. 

Leona,  good-bye  ;  should  the  grief 

That  is  gathering  now,  ever  be 

Too  dark  for  your  faith,  you  will  long  for  relief. 

And  remember  the  journey,  though  lonesome,  is  brief, 

Over  lowland  and  river  to  me. 

—Janus  G.  Clark. 


EDWARD    MILLS    AND    GEORGE    BENTON. 


Mark  Twain  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

These  two  were  distantly  related  to  each  other — seventh 
cousins,  or  something  of  that  sort.  While  still  babies  they 
became  orphans,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Brants,  a  childless 
couple,  who  quickly  grew  very  fond  of  them.  The  Brants 
were  always  saying :  "  Be  pure,  honest,  sober,  industrious, 
and  considerate  of  others,  and  success  in  life  is  assured." 
The  children  heard  this  repeated  some  thousands  of  times 
before  they  understood  it ;  they  could  repeat  it  themselves 
long  before  they  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  painted 
over  the  nursery  door,  and  it  was  about  the  first  thing  they 
learned  to  read.  It  was  destined  to  become  the  unswerving 
rule  of  Edward  Mills's  life.  Sometimes  the  Brants  changed 
the  wording  a  little,  and  said :  "  Be  pure,  honest,  sober,  in- 
dustrious, considerate,  and  you  will  never  lack  friends." 

Baby  Mills  was  a  comfort  to  everybody  about  him.  When 
he  wanted  candy  and  could  not  have  it,  he  listened  to  rea- 
son and  contented  himself  without  it.  When  Baby  Benton 
wanted  candy,  he  cried  for  it  until  he  got  it.  Baby  Mills 
took  care  of  his  toys ;  Baby  Benton  always  destroyed  his 
in  a  very  brief  time,  and  then  made  himself  so  insistently 
disagreeable  that,  in  order  to  have  peace  in  the  house,  little 
Edward  was  persuaded  to  yield  up  his  playthings  to  him. 

When  the  children  were  a  little  older,  Georgie  became  a 
heavy  expense  in  one  respect :  he  took  no  care  of  his  clothes ; 
consequently  he  shone  frequently  in  new  ones,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  Eddie.  The  boys  grew  apace.  Eddie  was  an 
increasing  comfort,  Georgie  an  increasing  solicitude.  It  was 
always  sufficient  to  say,  in  answer  to  Eddie's  petitions,  "  I 
would  rather  you  would  not  do  it" — meaning  swimming,  skat- 
ing, picnicking,  berrying,  circusing,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
which  boys  delight  in.  But  no  answer  was  sufficient  for 
Georgie;  he  had  to  be  humored  in  his  desires,  or  he  would 
carry  them  with  a  high  hand.  Naturally,  no  boy  got  more 
swimming,  skating,  berrying,  and  so  forth,  than  he ;  no  boy 
ever  had  a  better  time.  The  good  Brants  did  not  allow  the 
boys  to  play  out  after  nine  in  summer  evenings ;  they  were 
sent  to  bed  at  that  hour.  Eddie  honorably  remained,  but 
Georgie  usually  slipped  out  of  the  window  toward  ten,  and 
enjoyed  himself  till  midnight.  It  seemed  impossible  to  break 
Georgie  of  this  bad  habit,  but  the  Brants  managed  it  at  last 
by  hiring  him,  with  apples  and  marbles,  to  stay  in.  The 
good  Brants  gave  all  their  time  and  attention  to  vain  endeav- 
ors to  regulate  Georgie.  They  said,  with  grateful  tears,  in 
their  eyes,  that  Eddie  needed  no  efforts  of  theirs,  he  was 
so  good,  so  considerate,  and  in  all  ways  so  perfect. 

By  and  by  the  boys  were  big  enough  to  work,  so  they  were 
apprenticed  to  a  trade.  Edward  went  voluntarily  ;  George 
was  coaxed  and  bribed.  Edward  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fully, and  ceased  to  be  an  expense  to  the  good  Brants  ;  they 
praised  him,  so  did  his  master ;  but  George  ran  away,  and 
it  cost  Mr.  Brant  both  money  and  trouble  to  hunt  him  up 
again — more  money  and  more  trouble.  He  ran  away  a 
third  time,  and  stole  a  few  little  things  to  carry  with  him. 
Trouble  and  expense  for  Mr.  Brant  once  more;  and,  besides, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  master  to  let  the  youth  go  unprosecuted  for  the 
theft. 

Edward  worked  steadily  along,  and  in  time  became  a  full 
partner  in  his  master's  business.  George  did  not  improve  ; 
he  kept  the  loving  hearts  of  his  aged  benefactors  full  of 
trouble,  and  their  hands  full  of  inventive  activities  to  protect 
him  from  ruin.  Edward,  as  a  boy,  had  interested  himself  in 
Sunday-schools,  debating  societies,  penny  missionary  affairs, 
anti-tobacco  organizations,  anti-profanity  associations,  and 
all  such  things  ;  as  a  man,  he  was  a  quiet  but  steady  and 
reliable  helper  in  the  church,  the  temperance  societies,  and 
in  all  movements  looking  to  the  aiding  and  uplifting  of  men. 
This  excited  no'  remark,  attracted  no  attention,  for  it  was 
his  "  natural  bent." 

Finally  the  old  people  died.  The  will  testified  their  lov- 
ing pride  in  Edward,  and  left  their  little  property  to  George 
— because  he  "needed  it;"  whereas,  "owing  to  a  bountiful 
providence,"  such  was  not  the  case  with  Edward.  The  prop- 
erty was  left  to  George  conditionally ;  he  must  buy  out  Ed- 
ward's partner  with  it,  else  it  must  go  to  a  benevolent  organi- 
zation called  the  Prisoner's  Friend  Society.  The  old  people 
left  a  letter,  in  which  they  begged  their  dear  son  Edward  to 
take  their  place  and  watch  over  George,  and  help  and  shield 
him  as  they  had  done. 

Edward  dutifully  acquiesced,  and  George  became  his 
partner  in  the  business.  He  was  not  a  valuable  partner ;  he 
had  been  meddling  with  drink  before  ;  he  soon  developed 
into  a  constant  tippler,  now,  and  his  flesh  and  eyes  showed 
the  fact  unpleasantly.  Edward  had  been  courting  a  sweet 
and  kindly  spirited  girl  for  some  time.     They  loved   each 

other  dearly,   and  .      But    about   this   period   George 

began  to  haunt  her  tearfully  and  imploringly,  and  at  last  she 
went  crying  to  Edward,  and  said  her  high  and  holy  duty 
was  plain  before  her — she  must  not  let  her — she  must  not 
let  her  own  selfish  desires  interfere  with  it ;  she  must  marry 
"poor  George"  and  "reform  him."  It  would  break  her 
heart,  she  knew  it  would,  and  so  on ;  but  duty  was  duty.  So 
she  married  George,  and  Edward's  heart  came  very  near 
breaking,  as  well  as  her  own.  However,  Edward  recovered, 
and  married  another  girl — a  very  excellent  one  she  was,  too. 
Children  came  to  both  families.  Mary  did  her  honest  best 
to  reform  her  husband,  Jjut  the  contract  was  too  large. 
George  went  on  drinking,  and  by  and  by  he  fell  to  misusing 
her  and  the  little  ones  sadly.  A  great  many  good  people 
strove  with  George — they  were  always  at  it,  in  fact — but  he 
calmly  took  such  efforts  as  his  due  and  their  duty,  and  did 
not  mend  his  ways.  He  added  a  vice,  presently — that  of 
secret  gambling.  He  got  deeply  in  debt ;  he  borrowed 
money  on  the  firm's  credit,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  and  car- 
ried this  system  so  far  and  so  successfully,  that  one  morning 
the  sheriff  took  possession  of  the  establishment,  and  the  two 
cousins  found  themselves  penniless. 

Times  were  hard,  now,  and  they  grew  worse.  Edward 
moved  "his  family  into  a  garret,  and  walked  the  streets  day 
and  night,  seeking  work.  He  begged  for  it,  but  it  was 
really  not  to  be  had.  He  was  astonished  to  see  how  soon 
his  face  became  unwelcome  ;  he  was  astonished  and  hurt 
to  see  how  quickly  the  ancient  interest  which  people  had  had 
in  him  faded  out  and  disappeared.  Still,  he  must  get  work; 
so  he  swallowed  his  chagrin,  and  toiled  on  in  search  of  it. 


At  last  he  got  a  job  of  carrying  bricks  up  a  ladder  in  a  hod, 
and  was  a  grateful  man  in  .consequence  ;  but  after  that  no- 
body knew  him,  or  cared  anything  about  him.  He  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  his  dues  in  the  various  moral  organizations 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  had  to  endure  the  sharp  pain  of 
seeing  himself  brought  under  the  disgrace  of  suspension. 

But  the  faster  Edward  died  out  of  public  knowledge  and 
interest,  the  faster  George  rose  in  them.  He  was  found 
lying,  ragged  and  drunk,  in  the  gutter,  one  morning.  A 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Refuge  fished  him  out, 
took  him  in  hand,  kept  him  sober  a  whole  week,  then  got  a 
situation  for  him.     An  account  of  it  was  published. 

General  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  poor  fellow,  and 
a  great  many  people  came  forward  and  helped  him  toward 
reform  with  their  countenance  and  encouragement.  He  did 
not  drink  a  drop  for  two  months,  and  meantime  was  the  pet 
of  the  good.  Then  he  fell— in  the  gutter  ;  and  there  was 
general  sorrow  and  lamentation.  But  the  noble  sisterhood 
rescued  him  again.  They  cleaned  him  up,  they  fed  him,  they 
listened  to  the  mournful  music  of  his  repentances,  they  got 
him  his  situation  again.  An  account  of  this,  also,  was  pub-, 
lished,  and  the  town  was  drowned  in  happy  tears  over  the  re- 
restoration  of  the  poor  beset  and  struggling  victim  of  the 
fatal  bowl.  A  grand  temperance  revival  was  got  up,  and 
after  some  rousing  speeches  had  been  made,  the  chairman 
said,  impressively  :  "  We  are  now  about  to  call  for  signers 
and  I  think  there  is  a  spectacle  in  store  for  you  which  not 
many  in  this  house  will  be  able  to  view  with  dry  eyes.' 
There  was  an  eloquent  pause,  and  then  George  Benton,  es- 
corted by  a  red-sashed  detachment  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ref- 
uge, stepped  forward  upon  the  platform  and  signed  the 
pledge.  The  air  was  rent  with  applause,  and  everybody 
cried  for  joy.  Everybody  wrung  the  hand  of  the  new  con 
vert  when  the  meeting  was  over  ;  his  salary  was  enlarged 
next  day  ;  he  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  its  hero.  An  ac 
count  of  it  was  published. 

George  Benton  fell,  regularly,  ever)'  three  months,  but  was 
faithfully  rescued  and  wrought  with  every  time,  and  gooc 
situations  were  found  for  him.  Finally,  he  was  taken  arounc 
the  country  lecturing,  as  a  reformed  drunkard;  and  he  hac 
great  houses  and  did  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

He  was  so  popular  at  home,  and  so  trusted— during  his 
sober  intervals— that  he  was  enabled  to  use  the  name  of  a 
principal  citizen  and  get  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  bank 
A  mighty  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  save  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  forgery,  and  it  was  partially  successful ; 
he  was  "  sent  up  "  for  only  two  years.  When,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  benevolent  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  he  emerged  from  the  penitentiary  with 
pardon  in  his  pocket,  the  Prisoner's  Friend  Society  met  hi 
at  the  door  with  a  situation  and  a  comfortable  salary,  and  a. 
the  other  benevolent  people  came  forward  and  gave  him  ad 
vice,  encouragement,  and  help.  Edward  Mills  had  once  ap 
plied  to  the  Prisoner's  Friend  Society  for  a  situation,  when 
in  dire  need;  but  the  question,  "Have  you  been  a  prisoner? 
made  brief  work  of  his  case. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on,  Edward  Mills  had 
been  quietly  making  head  against  adversity.  He  was  still 
poor,  but  was  in  receipt  of  a  steady  and  sufficient  salary  as 
the  respected  and  trusted  cashier  of  a  bank.  George  Benton 
never  came  near  him,  and  was  never  heard  to  inquire  abou 
him.  George  got  to  indulging  in  long  absences  from  th( 
town;  there  were  ill  reports  about  him,  but  nothing  definite. 
One  winter's  night  some  masked  burglars  forced  their  way 
into  the  bank,  and  found  Edward  Mills  there  alone.  They 
commanded  him  to  reveal  the  "combination,"  so  that  they 
could  get  into  the  safe.  He  refused.  They  threatened  his 
life.  He  said  his  employers  trusted  him,  and  he  could  noi 
be  traitor  to  that  trust.  He  could  die,  if  he  must,  but  whili 
he  lived  he  would  be  faithful ;  he  would  not  yield  up  th 
"  combination."     The  burglars  killed  him. 

The  detectives  hunted  down  the  criminals ;  the  chief  oni 
proved  to  be  George  Benton.  A  wide  sympathy  was  felt  foi 
the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  dead  man,  and  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  land  begged  that  all  the  banks  in  the  land 
would  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and  heroism  ol 
the  murdered  cashier  by  coming  forward  with  a  generous 
contribution  of  money  in  aid  of  his  family,  now  bereft  of  sup- 
port. The  result  was  a  mass  of  solid  cash  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars— an  average  of  nearly  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  for  each  bank  in  the  Union.  The  cashier': 
own  bank  testified  its  gratitude  by  endeavoring  to  show  (bu. 
humiliatingly  failed  in  it)  that  the  peerless  servant's  accounts 
were  not  square,  and  that  he  himself  had  knocked  his  brain 
out  with  a  bludgeon  to  escape  detection  and  punishment. 

George  Benton  was  arraigned  for  trial.  Then  everybody 
seemed  to  forget,  the  widow  and  orphans  in  their  solicitude 
for  poor  George.  Everything  that  money  and  influence 
could  do  was  done  to  save  him,  but  it  all  failed ;  he  was  sen 
tenced  t»  death.  Straightway  the  governor  was  besieged 
with  petitions  for  commutation  of  pardon ;  they  were 
brought  by  tearful  young  girls;  by  sorrowful  old  maids  ;  by 
deputations  of  pathetic  widows  ;  by  shoals  of  impressive  or 
phans.     But  no,  the  governor — for  once — would  not  yield. 

Now  George  Benton  experienced  religion.  The  glad 
news  flew  all  around.  From  that  time  forth  his  cell  was  al- 
ways full  of  girls  and  women  and  fresh  flowers ;  all  the 
day  long  there  was  prayer,  and  hymn-singing,  and  thanks- 
givings, and  homilies,  and  tears,  with  never  an  interruption, 
except  an  occasional  intermission  for  refreshments. 

This  sort  of  thing  continued  up  to  the  very  gallows,  and 
George  Benton  went  proudly  home  in  the  black  cap,  before 
a  waiting  audience  of  the  sweetest  and  best  that  the  region 
could  produce.  His  grave  had  fresh  flowers  on  it  every °day 
for  a  while,  and  the  headstone  bore  the  words,  under  a  hand 
pointing  aloft :  "  He  has  fought  the  good  fight." 

The  brave  cashier's  headstone  has  this  "inscription  :  "  Be 
pure,   honest,  sober,  industrious,  considerate,  and  you  will 

never " 

Nobody  knows  who  gave  the  order  to  leave  it  that  way, 
but  it  was  so  given. 

The  cashier's  family  are  in  stringent  circumstances  now,  it 
is  said.  But  no  matter ;  a  lot  of  appreciative  people,  who 
were  not  willing  that  an  act  so  brave  and  true  as  his  should 
go  unrewarded,  have  collected  forty-two  thousand  dollars — 
and  built  a  Memorial  Church  with  it. 

Even  Death  himself  is  not  free  from  the  ills  of  life,  for 
Death  will  take  cold.     That  is,  he  will  take  old  and  young. 


THE       ARGONAU  T.; 


INTAGLIOS. 

My  Neighbor  Rose. 

Though  walls  but  thin  our  hearths  divide, 
We're  strangers,  dwelling  side  by  side. 
How  gayly  all  your  days  must  glide, 

Unvex'd  by  labor ! 
I've  seen  you  weep,  and  could  have  wept ; 
I've  heard  you  sing  (and  might  have  slept !). 
Sometimes  I  hear  your  chimney  swept. 

My  charming  neighbor  ! 

Your  pets  are  mine.     Pray  what  may  ail 
The  pup,  once  eloquent  of  tail  ? 
I  wonder  why  your  nightingale 

Is  mute  at  sunset. 
Your  puss,  demure  and  pensive,  seems 
Too  fat  to  mouse.     Much  she  esteems 
Yon  sunny  wall;  and,  dozing,  dreams 

Of  mice  she  once  ate. 

Our  tastes  agree.     I  dote  upon 

Frail  jars,  turquoise,  and  celadon, 

The  "Wedding  March"  of  Mendelssohn, 

And  "Penseroso." 
When  sorely  tempted  to  purloin 
Your  pi  eta  of  Marc  Antoine, 
Fair  virtue  doth  fair  play  enjoin, 

Fair  Virtuoso  ! 

At  times  an  Ariel,  cruel-kind, 

Will  kiss  my  lips,  and  stir  your  blind, 

And  whisper  low,   "  She  hides  behind — 

Thou  art  not  lonely." 
The  tricksy  sprite  would  erst  assist 
At  hush'd  Verona's  moonlight  tryst; 
Sweet  Capulet !  thou  wert  not  kiss'd 

By  light  winds  only. 

I  miss  the  simple  days  of  yore, 

When  two  long  braids  of  hair  you  wore, 

And  "  Chat  Botte  "  was  wondered  o'er, 

In  corner  cozy. 
But  gaze  not  back  for  tales  like  those ; 
It's  all  in  order,  I  suppose. 
The  Bud  is  now  a  blooming  Rose — 

A  rosy-posy  ! 

Indeed,  farewell  to  bygone  years  ; 
How  wonderful  the  change  appears  ; 
For  curates  now,  and  cavaliers, 

In  turn  perplex  you  ; 
The  last  are  birds  of  feather  gay, 
Who  swear  the  first  are  birds  of  prey ; 
I'd  scare  them  all  had  I  my  way, 

But  that  might  vex  you. 

At  times  I've  envied,  it  is  true, 
That  hero,  joyous  twenty-two, 
Who  sent  bouquets  and  billets-doux, 

And  wore  a  sabre. 
The  rogue  !  how  close  his  arm  he  wound 
About  her  waist,  who  never  frown'd. 
He  loves  you,  Child.     Now,  is  he  bound 

To  love  my  neighbor  ? 

The  bells  arc  ringing.     As  is  meet, 
White  favors  fascinate  the  street. 
Sweet  faces  greet  me,  rueful-sweet 

'Twixt  tears  and  laughter  ; 
They  crowd  the  door,  to  see  her  go, 
The  bliss  of  one  brings  many  woe  ; 
Oh,  kiss  the  bride,  and  I  will  throw 

The  old  shoe  after. 

What  change  in  one  short  afternoon, 
My  own  dear  neighbor  gone — so  soon  ! 
Is  yon  pale  orb  her  honey-moon 

Slow  rising  hither  ? 
O  Lady  !  wan  and  marvelous  ! 
How  oft  have  we  held  commune  thus  : 
Sweet  memory  shall  dwell  with  us — 

And  joy  go  with  her  ! 

— Frederick  Locker. 

The  Ocean  of  Song-. 

In  a  land  beyond  sight  or  conceiving, 

In  a  land  where  no  blight  is,  or  wrong, 
No  darkness,  no  grave,  and  no  grieving, 

There  lies  the  great  Ocean  of  Song. 
And  its  waves — oh,  its  waves  unbeholden 

By  any  save  gods  and  their  kind- 
Are  not  blue,  are  not  green,  but  are  golden, 

Like  moonlight  combined. 

It  was  whispered  to  me  that  these  waters 

Were  made  from  the  gathered-up  tears 
That  were  wept  by  the  sons  and  the  daughters 

Of  long-vanished  eras  and  spheres. 
Like  white  sands  of  heaven  the  spray  is 

That  falls  all  the  happy  day  long, 
And  whoever  it  touches  straightway  is 

Made  glad  as  with  song. 

Up,  up  to  the  clouds,  where  their  hoary, 

Crowned  heads  melt  away  in  the  skies, 
The  beautiful  mountains  of  glory 

Each  side  of  the  Song  Ocean  rise. 
Here  day  is  one  splendor  of  skylight — 

Of  God's  light  with  beauty  replete  ; 
Here  night  is  not  night,  but  is  twilight, 

Pervading  and  sweet. 

Glad  birds  from  all  climes  and  all  regions. 

That  sing  all  the  sweet  summer  long, 
Are  dumb  till  they  flock  here  in  legions, 

And  lave  in  the  Ocean  of  Song. 
It  is  here  that  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 

The  winds  that  do  sing  and  rejoice  ; 
It  is  here  they  first  came  and  were  given 

The  secret  of  voice. 

Far  down  along  beautiful  beaches, 

By  night  and  by  glorious  day, 
The  throng  of  the  gifted  one  reaches, 

And  their  foreheads  gleam  white  with  the  spray. 
And  a  few  of  the  sons  and  the  daughters 

Of  this  Kingdom,  cloud-hidden  from  sight, 
Go  down  in  the  wonderful  waters, 

And  bathe  in  their  light. 

And  their  souls  ever  more  are  like  fountains, 

And  liquid,  and  lucent,  and  strong, 
High  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains 

Gush  up  the  sweet  waters  of  Song. 
No  drouth-time  of  waters  can  dry  them, 

Whoever  has  bathed  in  that  sea, 
All  dangers,  all  deaths,  they  defy  them — 

As  gods  glad  with  glee.        — Ella  Wheeler. 

Trnth. 
"Truth  dwells  in  wells."    How  old  Tradition  lies  ! 

For  truth  dwells  not  in  wells,  but  in  my  lady's  eyes  ! 
Yet  should  you  for  the  fable  still  feel  ruth, 
I'll  call  them  no  more  "  eyes,"  but  merely  "  wells  of 
truth."  — Anon. 


THE  BRINKERHOFF  TRAP. 

The  drier  the  weather,  the  more  flies  we  have.  This 
is  a  fact  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  naturalists, 
probably  because  it  is  perfectly  obvious.  In  a  wet 
season  the  flies  seem  to  grow  discouraged,  and  either 
conceal  themselves  in  sheltered  places  or  migrate  to 
drier  climates.  A  prolonged  drought,  however,  fills 
the  air  with  flies,  and  during  the  recent  hot  and  dry 
weather  the  whole  country  has  been  covered  with 
vast  areas  of  flies.  Of  course,  the  weather  bureau 
has  said  nothing  about  it,  as  it  has  been  too  busy  in 
prophesying  rain  and  lower  temperature.  It  is  well 
known,  nevertheless,  that  in  point  of  flies  the  pres- 
ent summer  has  been  wholly  unprecedented,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  period  when  Moses  was  lavishing 
objectionable  insects  on  the  land  of  Egypt  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  Pharaoh  to  listen  to  reason.  The 
invention  recently  patented  by  Mr.  H.  TV  Brinker- 
hoff", of  Scranton,  Penn.,  as  a  protection  against  flies, 
has  been  brought  before  the  public  at  an  exceedingly 
opportune  moment.  Hitherto  all  devices  designed  to 
protect  people  from  flies  have  proved  failures.  There 
are  dozens  of  fly-traps  of  different  patterns  in  exist- 
ence, but  none  of  them  is  of  much  practical  value. 
The  aim  of  the  inventors  has  been,  in  all  cases,  to 
kill  flies,  either  by  poison  or  violence,  and  though  an 
occasional  fly  has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  fly-trap,  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  untold  myriads  of  flies  has 
been  inappreciable.  The  trouble  with  all  these  inven- 
tions has  been  that  they  appealed  merely  to  the  fly's 
stomach.  They  have  been  baited  with  molasses  or 
with  some  palatable  poison,  and  the  inventors  have 
assumed  that  flies  are  always  so  hungry  and  so  reck- 
less in  their  choice  of  food  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  attraction  of  the  bait.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  made  than  the  assumption  that  gluttony  is 
the  master  passion  of  the  fly.  Of  course,  he  requires 
food,  and  at  times  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  he  is 
really  an  abstemious  insect  who  cares  very  little  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Experience  ought  to  have 
taught  us  this  long  ago.  Times  without  number  has 
the  hopeful  housewife  prepared  a  fly-poison  that 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  made  any  fly's 
mouth  water,  but  she  has  seen  it  passed  by  unnoticed 
by  a  whole  roomful  of  flies.  The  fly  is  so  independ- 
ent of  his  stomach  that  he  can  live  weeks  without 
food.  In  many  country  houses  the  spare  bedroom  is 
frequently  kept  closed  for  months  at  a  time,  but  the 
flies  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  without  a  particle  of  food 
except  woolen  carpets  and  varnished  furniture,  are 
found  to  be  in  the  best*  of  health  and  spirits  when 
the  room  is  finally  opened  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  aunt  or  cousin.  Obviously,  an  insect  that  cares 
no  more  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  than  does  the 
fly  can  not  be  entrapped  by  appealing  to  his  stomach. 
Animals  can  be  baited  with  their  favorite  food, 
but  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  to  lure  the  fly  to 
his  ruin  by  tempting  his  appetite.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff 
has  had  the  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  master 
passion  of  the  fly  is  a  love  of  malicious  sport.  The 
fly  will  always  abandon  the  table  for  the  sake  of 
dancing  on  a  bald  head.  The  delight  which  he  takes 
in  this  reprehensible  sport  is  heightened  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  victim.  Though  driven  away  a  dozen  times 
by  wild  blows  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  orwith  a  fan, 
the  fly  will  return  the  thirteeenth  time  with  undimin- 
ished zest.  In  fact,  the  excitement  of  constantly 
avoiding  blows  gives  him  additional  pleasure,  and  as 
long  as  the  bald-headed  man  is  within  reach,  the  fly 
will  hover  over  him  and  dance  away  the  giddy  hours 
with  insatiable  delight.  Knowing  that  a  bald  head 
is  the  one  temptation  that  no  fly  can  resist,  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  has  contrived  a  trap  based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  The  "  Brinkerhoff  fly-trap  " 
consists  of  a  life-sized  figure  of  a  middle-aged  man 
with  a  bald  head.  The  figure  is  made  of  wax,  col- 
ored so  as  to  perfectly,  imitate  the  complexion  of  a 
middle-aged  and  healthy  diner-out,  and  the  head  is 
so  constructed  that  at  fixed  intervals  of  fifteen  min- 
utes concealed  clock-work  causes  a  roller  to  pass  over 
the  5kull\vith  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  Brinker- 
hoff trap,  when  placed  in  any  room,  will  instantly  at- 
tract every  fly  present.  It  is,  to  all  appearances, 
precisely  the  kind  of  man  whom  flies  delight  to  an- 
noy, and  consequently,  the  moment  a  fly  sees  it,  he 
will  abandon  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  bowl  of  milk,  or  even 
a  sleeping  baby,  and  pounce  on  the  bald  head.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  roller  passes  over  the 
head  and  crushes  every  fly  in  its  path.  The  same 
process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  all 
the  flies  in  the  room  are  exterminated.  The  trap 
has  been  tried  in  several  of  the  leading  restaur- 
ants in  Philadelphia  with  complete  success,  killing, 
on  an  average,  thirty  full  quarts  of  flies  per  hour,  and 
the  inventor  has  received  thousands  of  certificates 
from  leading  citizens  expressing  their  obligations  to 
him,  and  their  determination  never  to  be  without  a 
Brinkerhoff  trap.  This  shows  us  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  intelligent  inventor  who  is  a  thorough 
master  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  owes  his  suc- 
cess to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  flies, 
and  his  trap  will  undoubtedly  render  his  name  im- 
mortal. 


A  worthy  Southerner  was  speaking  of  the  distress 
through  which  his  State  had  passed.  "We  lost  ev- 
erything in  the  world  but  honor,"  he  said.  "Why, 
sir,  there  was  Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville,  as  high- 
toned  a  gentleman  as  you  ever  saw.  He'd  lost  every- 
thing in  the  world  but  his  honor.  Now,  Grant  sent  a 
Yankee  postmaster  to  Cartersville ;  and  one  day  the 
colonel  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  his  factor  in  New 
Orleans,  and,  as  he'd  lost  everything  but  honor,  he 
asked  the  Yankee  to  trust  him  for  a  three-cent  stamp, 
and  the  fellow  wouldn't  do  it,  and  of  course  the  col- 
onel drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  And  do  you 
know,  sir,  it  took  all  the  exertions  of  ludge  Bowie  and 
some  of  our  most  influential  citizens  to  prevent  that 
thing  from  coming  to  a  law-suit?" 

The  prophet  of  the  graduating  class  at  Vassar,  Miss 
Adelaide  Van  Vleeck,  said  of  one  of  her  classmates, 
Miss  Jane  Cushing,  that  when  she  came  to  a  lake  she 
simply  rested  her  heel  on  one  shore  and  raised  herself 
up  on  her  toe  on  the  other,  thus  making  a  safe  cross- 
ing. "Miss  Van  Vleeck,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  "is  evidently  prepared,  in  wit,  good  taste,  and 
kindly  feeling,  to  take  a  position  on  a  Chicago  paper, 
and  write  about  St.  Louis  women." 


Many  people  think  it  strange  that  a  doctor  when 
sick  should  call  in  another  physician.  The  reason  he 
can  not  doctor  himself  is,  that  he  can't  collect  his  fee. 


No,  you  are  wrong.  The  Pi  Eta  College  Society  is 
not  a  pastry  club,  but  a  society  of  students  who  never 
molest  pie  when  they  can  get  Greek. 


It  is  well  enough  for  children  to  be  lambs,  says  a 
moralist,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  them  to  grow 
up  sheep. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

It  is  not  nice  to  know  that  the  natty  Japs,  who  di- 
minutivize  our  streets  in  their  blue-and-gold  suits  and 
bronze  faces,  have  left  behind  them  sisters  and  cous- 
ins and  aunts  who  are  impelled  to  live  on  the  frugal 
cheer  provided  by  the  clay  banks  of  their  sun-land 
coasts.  An  English  physician,  Dr.  Love,  has  lately 
published  an  analysis  of  a  clay  which  is  eaten  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  Ainos.  It  occurs  in  a  bed 
several  feet  thick,  in  the  Valley  of  Tsietonai,  "eat- 
earth  valley,"  on  the  north  coast  of  Yesso.  It  is 
light-gray  in  color  and  of  fine  structure.  The  people 
mix  with  the  clay  fragments  of  the  leaf  of  some 
plant  for  the  aromatic  principle  it  contains.  They 
eat  the  earth  because  they  think  it  contains  some 
beneficial  substance,  not  because  it  is  a  necessity  with 
them.  They  have  meat  in  abundance,  and  vegetable 
food.  The  clay  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  soup.  Sev- 
eral pounds  are  boiled  with  lily  roots  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  afterward  strained.  The  Ainos 
pronounce  the  soup  "very  palatable" — which  is 
Japanese  for  "  nawsty,  you  naw." 

The  French  dessert  known  as  Salade  des  Fruits  is 
simple  and  good.  Take  equal  parts  of  strawberries 
or  raspberries,  red  and  white  currants,  and  very  ripe 
cherries,  and  remove  all  the  stalks  and  the  stones 
from  the  cherries.  Sprinkle  a  generous  quantity  of 
powdered  lump  sugar  over  the  fruit — it  will  be  hard" 
to  get  it  too  sweet — and  a  wine-glass  of  the  best  pale 
brandy,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
Toss  lightly  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  and  serve. 

"  I  have  brought  your  dinner,  father," 
The  blacksmith's  daughter  said, 
As  she  took  from  her  arms  a  kettle 
And  lifted  its  shining  lid  ; 
"  There's  not  any  pie  or  pudding, 
So  I  will  give  you  this — " 
And  upon  his  toil-worn  forehead 
She  left  a  childish  kiss. 

The  blacksmith  tore  off  his  apron, 

And  dined  in  happy  mood, 
Wondering  much  at  the  savor 

Hid  in  his  humble  food, 
While  all  about  him  were  visions 

Full  of  prophetic  bliss  ; 
But  he  never  thought  of  the  magic 

In  his  little  daughter's  kiss. 

While  she,  with  her  kettle  swinging, 

Merrily  trudged  away, 
Stopping  at  sight  of  a  squirrel, 

Catching  some  wild  bird's  lay. 
And  I  thought  how  many  a  shadow 

Of  life  and  fate  we  should  miss 
If  always  our  frugal  dinners 

Were  seasoned  with  a  kiss. 

Some  time  ago  an  Italian  correspondent  of  some 
English  paper  startled  his  readers  by  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  women  of  Perugia  tread 
the  vintage  of  that  famous  district  into  amber  wine — 
like  that  one  reads  about  in  Transformation.  Now 
comes  another  correspondent,  and,  after  telling  how 
men  perform  a  like  office  in  Sunny  France,  caps  the 
climax  by  the  following  recital:  "At  the  'Hospice' 
at  Bligny,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  the  property 
of  an  endowed  hospital,  in  Beune,  I  found  the  ar- 
rangements excellent.  The  vats,  which  are  con- 
structed like  those  of  Medoc,  only  lower  and  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  hold  about  a  thousand 
gallons  each.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artifi- 
cial heat  in  aid  of  the  fermentation,  but  so  long  as 
things  work  well  in  the  vats  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
needed.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  rousing  up 
the  slackening  process,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  skins  and  seeds  which  have  settled  to  the  bottom 
into  contact  with  the  new-made  alcohol,  so  that  the 
latter  may  combinewell  with  the  coloring  matter  they 
contain.  This  consists  in  stirring  up  the  whole  mass 
from  bottom  to  top.  It  is  done  twice  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  It  needs  a  good  one  hour's 
hard  work  each  time.  It  is  done  by  men.  It  takes 
four  men  to  do  it  well.  As  naked  as  Adam  when  he 
was  good,  they  all  go  in — into  the  vine-vat — chin- 
deep  they  go  in,  and  there,  with  feet  and  hands, 
fingers  and  toes,  turn  over,  stir  about,  and  mix  the 
liquid  that  was  getting  clear  with  the  pomace  that 
was  depositing  itself,  and 

'  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab, 
And  like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.' 

The  nice,  sweet  Bordelais  man  only  puts  his  foot  in 
it,  but  the  Burgundian  goes  the  whole  figure.  It  is 
done  to  give  the  wine  a  full  body." 

R.  E.  Warburton  is  responsible  for  the  following 
epigram  on  "  Carving  and  Gilding"  : 

"You  see,"  said  our  host,  as  we  entered  his  doors, 

"I  have  furnished  my  house  a  la  Louis  Quartorze." 

"Then  I  wish,"  said  a  guest,  "when  you  ask  us  to  eat, 

You  would  furnish  your  board  a  la  Louis  Dix-Huit, 

The  eye  can  not  feast  when  the  stomach  is  starving, 

Pray,  less  of  your  gilding  and  more  of  your  carving. " 
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CXXXIX,— Sunday,  August  i.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 

Clam  Chowder. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Sea  Bass.    Mashed  Potatoes. 
Broiled  Squabs  on  Toast. 
Egg  Plant.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 
Baked  Beefsteak. 
String  Bean  Salad.      , 
Frozen  Peaches.     Pound  Cake. 
Fruit-bowl  of  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Nec- 
tarines, Grapes,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Gages. 
To  Make  Clam  Chowder.— Put  fifty  clams  on 
the  fire  in  their  own  liquor,  with  a  little  salt.     When 
they  have  boiled  about  three  minutes,  strain  them, 
and  return  the  liquor  to  the  fire.     Chop  a  medium- 
sized  onion  into  small  pieces,  and  cut  six  ounces  of 
salt  pork  into  dice;  fry  both  a  light  brown  in  two 
ounces  of  butter ;  then  stir  in  three  ounces  of  flour. 
When  thoroughly  cooked,  add  the  clam  juice,  half  a 
pint  of  stock,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cream,  a  salt- 
spoon  of  mace,  a  saltspoon  of  thyme,  salt  to  taste, 
and  eight  ounces  of  potatoes  cut  into  dice.     When 
these  are  cooked,  and  the  chowder  is  ready  for  the 
table,  add  the  clams  cut  in  dice,  and  four  ounces  of 
ship-bread  broken  in  pieces. 

If  too  much  trouble  to  prepare  at  home,  a  delicious 
article  can  be  procured  at  Lebenbaum's,  to  which  the 
potatoes,  cream,  and  biscuit  can  be  added. 
To  bake  beefsteak — See  Vol.  IV.,  No.  4. 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Absolute  Ptirity 
and  Strength. 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  alum. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROY  A  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS   MADE  of 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST., 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  ab- 
solutely Puke  Powder  like  -the  Royal  can  not  be 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulterate' 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


What  manner  of  advertising  is  this  which  leads  one 
astray  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  play,  the  more  espe- 
cially a  play  which  does  not  seem  doomed  to  the 
prompt  and  well-deserved  extinction  which  usually 
follows  the  production  of  a  local  drama?  The  bills 
have  it  "  Mr.  Samuel  Piercy's  new  sensational  society 
play,"  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Samuel  Piercy's  friends 
turned  out  on  Monday  night  in  all  the  panoply  of  soft, 
inclining,  generous,  and  attentive  ears,  gentle  indul- 
gence, and  a  large  assortment  of  floral  tributes,  as  the 
paragraphers  put  it.  Possibly  Doctor  Callaghan,  the 
real  author,  feared  his  fate  too  much.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  Piercy  night.  I  suppose  every  one  who  goes 
disinterestedly  to  witness  the  first  production  of  a  lo- 
cal author's  play,  goes,  if  not  predisposed  against  it, 
at  least  not  with  any  great  expectations.  The  arrant 
twaddle  of  this  kind  which  has  been  played  upon  the 
public  so  many  times  has  reduced  the  houses  to  their 
present  thinness.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  execra- 
ble, and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  Paul 
Arniff,  they  are  irresistibly  funny.  It  is  rarely  enough 
that  they  are  as  really  interesting  as  Deception — a 
short,  sharp-sounding,  and  rather  too  vague  a  name 
that,  for  such  a  play.  For  Diplomacy,  this  one-word 
title  does  very  well ;  it  is  not  a  hackneyed  word — is, 
indeed,  rather  a  magnificent  one,  pertaining  as  it  does 
to  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  courts.  But  Deception 
is  almost  too  often  in  the  common  mouth  to  be  at- 
tractive, and,  if  the  play  be  to  live,  it  deserves  a  bet- 
ter name.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  for  no  partic- 
ular reason  that  one  can  see  at  first,  for  no  real  rea- 
son that  one  can  see  afterward,  save  that  it  is  our  na- 
tional custom,  both  in  literature  and  conversation,  to 
assume  that  the  seventh  commandment  was  provided 
for  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  our  French  cousins. 
There  is  a  chance  that  the  motif  of  the  play  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  something  very  improbable 
and  next  to  impossible  had  it  not  happened  that  the 
awful  tragedy  of  the  week,  following  hard  upon  the 
play,  proved  that  there  are  more  terrible  things  in 
truth  than  in  the  fantastic  brain  of  the  romancer.  I 
fancy  play-writing  can  not  be  an  inspirational  affair. 
It  must  be  mechanical.  Given,  a  stock  company  of 
even  excellence,  and  the  parts  are  written  up  to  them. 
Thus,  we  have  in  Deception  an  emotional  heroine,  or 
leading  lady  ;  a  chivalrous  young  hero,  or  leading 
man  ;  a  pretty  inge'nue,  or  juvenile  lady  ;  a  polished 
villain,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  no  less  than  four  good 
male  parts  in  Deception,  and  there  is  very  little  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  playing  of  any  of  the  four. 
First  acts  are  almost  always  good,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. But  the  playwright's  powers  frequently  give 
out  with  the  fall  of  the  first  curtain,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
ception. The  drama  opens  in  a  most  quiet  and  peace- 
able manner,  with  a  couple  of  liveried  domestics 
clearing  away  the  breakfast  service.  This  is  all  pleas- 
ant and  realistic  enough,  but  directly  they  have  with- 
drawn we  are  promptly  introduced  to  the  family  skel- 
eton. Truth  to  tell,  his  first  grin  is  a  very  ghastly  one, 
but  though  his  bony  finger  points  straight  at  the  mvs- 
tery,  the  author  very  wisely  does  not  permit  us  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  it  till  the  close  of  the  third  act.  In 
the  first,  we  are  introduced  very  quietly  and  naturally 
to  almost  all  the  leading  people  ;  in  the  second,  there 
is  the  inevitable,  nonsensical  challenge  ;  and  in  the 
third  act,  after  a  painful  scene  between  mother  and 
son,  in  which  she  entreats  him  not  to  fight,  she  deter- 
mines to  go  to  the  "  Comtede  Maubriel,"  when  she  is 
confronted  at  the  threshold  by  her  husband.  He  has 
been  going  about  all  this  time  with  a  Dombey-like 
stiffness — pale,  cold,  hard,  and  silent.  But  when  he 
begins  to  talk  in  this  interview,  it  is  to  the  purpose. 
He  has  known  for  seventeen  years,  owing  to  having 
overheard  a  conversation  of  "Mme.  deLigneres"  with 
her  dying  mother,  that  Gaston  was  not  his  son.  The 
deception  practiced  upon  him  has  embittered  him  to 
a  rare  degree,  and  the  silent  man  has  so  brooded  upon 
his  vengeful  feelings,  that  it  is  with  a  horrible  joy  that 
he  finds  that  father  and  son  are  pitted  against  each 
other  to  fight  it  out  to  the  death.  Then  comes  the 
wife's  confession,  really  a  daring  one  to  introduce 
into  a  play,  and  one  from  which  good  taste  would  re- 
volt, however  delicately  the  author  may  have  put  the 
words  upon  the  lady's  lips.  She  is  the  victim  and  not 
the  accomplice  of  an  unscrupulous  libertine,  and  the 
husband,  believing  her  words,  realizes  the  full  horror 
of  the  situation,  and  hastens  to  "De  Maubriel"  to  stay 
the  duel.  The  last  act,  although  it  is  more  faulty  in 
a  minor  way  than  any  of  the  others,  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing interest.  It  is  an  eminently  strong  drama,  and 
perhaps  no  other  has  been  presented  at  this  theatre 
which  required  so  little  cutting  on  a  first  night.  It 
needs  brushing  up  in  a  rhetorical  way,  for  while  the 
language  now  and  then  strains  a  point  to  get  up  to 
what  the  reviewers,  in  a  crushing  way,  call  "fine 
writing,"  it  frequently  drops  to  inelegance,  if  not 
commonplaceness.  In  one  or  two  places  it  jars  upon 
the  finer  feelings.  As  for  the  plot,  let  the  moralists 
fight  out  the  right  or  wrong  of  presenting  such  a  story. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  polite  conversation  treads  very 
closely  nowadays  upon  the  borders  of  debatable 
ground,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  reached  such 
a  point  that  the  motif  ol  Deception  is  not  a  tabooed 
subject  in  any  lady's  drawing-room.  Much  of  the 
in  erest  was  centred  in  Mr.  De  Belleville's  first  ap- 
pearance, and  I  can  not  help  thinking  how  the  part 
would  have  suffered  if  he  had  not  come  just  in  time  to 
take  it.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  and  a 
natural  and  easy  actor.  He  has  learned  to  speak 
English  like  a  cultivated  Englishman,  and  retains  the 
merest  soupcon  of  his  native  accent.  Either  he  is  a 
very  generally  good  actor,  or  he  has  been  most  happily 
cast  in  Deception,  for  the  part  requires  what  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain, and  so  difficult  to  explain,  except  by 
that  most  odious  phrase — a  gentlemanly  villain. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  The  Weatliercock  is  run- 
ning to  not  over-enthusiastic  audiences. 

Betsy  B. 


DANCING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

"  When  youth  and  beauty  meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet," 

It  is  assumed  that  they  chase  the  glowing  hours  grace- 
fully and  well — else  is  the  occasion  beguiled  of  half 
its  consequence.  Aye,  there  is  dancing  and  dancing. 
There  are  the  dances  of  life  and  of  death.  Wag  not 
thy  doleful  head,  good  Purist.  We  know  thy  pat 
quotations,  one  and  all.  For  every  musty  maxim  in 
thy  yellow  knapsack  we  can  match  thee  an  aphorism 
as  brisk  and  bright ;  and  wherefore  should  we  quar- 
rel? There  is  good  wine  and  there  is  bad  wine. 
There  is  even  bad  water,  to  be  had  for  the  selling  ; 
and  there  is  enough  bad  blood  in  this  vale  of  tears  to 
float  the  Three  Brothers.  Granted,  then,  that  there 
is  bad  dancing,  no  end ;  we  would  but  protest  to  thee, 
O  Purist,  that  there  is  a  deal  of  good,  honest  dancing 
in  the  world  to-day,  as  there  has  been  since  the  world 
began  ;  and  'tis  our  wisest  plan  to  dance  merrily  when- 
ever the  pipes  are  a-piping,  and  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do.  But  here  comes  Dan  Purist  again,  saying, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  There  is  always  something  bet- 
ter to  do."  That  is  a  question  for  every  one's  con- 
science, say  we.  In  this  modern  society  world — in 
this  San  Francisco,  at  least — it  is  clear  that  our  best 
and  brightest  people  dance.  If  we  have  set  up  the 
golden  calf,  that  is  our  own  affair.  Dan  Purist  may 
carp,  and  he  will ;  but  he  may  not  stay  our  bounding 
pulses,  nor  smite  with  palsy  our  young  limbs.  Having 
the  golden  calf,  we  .have  chosen  to  dance  round  it  in 
something  more  active  than  metaphor.  Let  us  see  to 
it,  then,  that  we  dance  well. 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  danced  herself  or  himself; 
every  one  of  us. who  has  had  at  heart  the  society 
future  of  daughter  or  ward,  maiden  or  stripling, 
knows  how  much  depends  upon  the  initial  training  of 
the  dancer.  Under  the  old  system  of  instruction, 
novices,  though  never  so  graceful,  were  often  spoiled 
for  life  as  dancers  by  the  vicious  training  of  inefficient 
masters.  In  a  measure  this  truth  holds  good  to-day. 
Yet  the  talent — we  almost  wrote  "genius  " — of  Pro- 
fessor J.  William  Frazer  has  given  to  San  Francisco  an 
analysis  of  dancing  as  a  fine  art,  that  leaves  our  best 
society  with  no  excuse  for  lack  of  perfect  grace  in  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  its  multitudinous  meetings. 

A  word  as  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  To  most 
of  our  society  leaders  his  name  is  a  household  word. 
So  comprehensive  has  been  his  vogue,  that  not  to 
have  been  taught  by  Professor  Frazer,  or  not  to  have 
had  one's  children  taught  by  Professor  Frazer,  was  to 
confess  one's  self  unwise  in  one's  day.  In  1878  the  pro- 
fessor established  himself  in  rooms  at  119  Post  Street. 
Beginning  in  a  quiet  way,  the  novel  excellence  of  his 
system,  and  the  conscientious  painstaking  of  his  per- 
sonal tuition,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  society 
patrons  generally.  All  last  year  his  apartments  were 
cramped  and  inadequate.  To  accommodate  his  in- 
creasing patronage,  he  determined  to  secure  larger 
and  more  perfectly  appointed  rooms.  That  this  end 
has  been  sati-factorily  attained  may  be  convincingly 
noted  by  visiting  his  present  headquarters,  at  105 
Post  Street.  The  rooms  are  on  the  third  story,  and 
are  reached  by  two  flights  of  neat,  well-lighted,  and 
airy  stairs.  The  "assembly-room" — modestly  so 
called — is  in  effect  a  hall  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
wide.  It  was  finished  by  some  one  having  an  under- 
standing ear  for  its  acoustic  possibilities  ;  and  from 
the  splendid  new  Chickering  grand  piano  occupying 
one  end  of  the  stage,  the  waves  of  flawless  tone 
reverberate  from  wall  to  wall  without  a  single  discord- 
ant echo.  The  appointments  of  the  hall  conform  to 
that  simple  elegance  essential  to  the  purposes  of  its 
dailyuse.  The  reception-room,  however,  is  furnished 
sumptuously,  and  gives  a  certain  tone  to  the  apart- 
ments which  few  public  buildings  in  this  city  possess. 
For  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  there  are  separate  with- 
drawing rooms.  To  appreciate  the  distinctive  system 
by  which  Professor  Frazer  has  made  in  this  city  the 
great  social  success  that  justifies  him  in  expending  so 
much  in  his  new  headquarters,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
rooms  and  listen  at  first-hand  to  the  professor's  lucid 
explanation.  The  system  is  based  upon  a  theory, 
proven  by  practice,  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  waltz  comprehends  a  thorough  understanding  of 
all  other  dances.  To  carry  out  this  theory  he  has  for 
several  years  taught  the  waltz  by  means  of  a  diagram 
of  his  own  invention.  Once  grounded  in  this  waltz, 
all  other  dancing  becomes  merely  a  question  of  detail, 
supplemented  by  a  good  ear  for  "time."  The  sys- 
tem is  so  simple — like  Columbus's  egg,  after  you  un- 
derstand it— that  a  tyro  may  see  its  advantages  at  a 
glance.  We  might  fill  a  page  with  interesting  details 
of  its  workings,  but  that  would  be  devoting  more 
space  than  we  can  spare,  and  would  be  unjust  to  the 
inventor,  who  has  earned  the  right  to  sell  the  product 
of  his  brains  for  an  honest  compensation.  In  noting 
the  following  schedule  of  terms  and  hours  of  meeting, 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  only  persons  of  good 
character,  and,  further,  a  standing  in  society's  various 
' '  sets,"  will  be  admitted  as  pupils  of  Professor  Frazer's 
academy.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  when  entering;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
possible  reader  of  clouded  reputation,  to  save  him- 
self or  herself  the  mortification  of  being  refused  the 
privileges  of  the  academy. 

In  the  one-hour  session  of  private  lessons,  10  les- 
sons to  one  person,  $30 ;  10  lessons  to  two,  $15  each ; 
10  lessons  to  three,  $10  each ;  ten  lessons  to  four,  $12.- 
50  each  ;  5  lessons  to  one  person,  for  ladies  only,  $15. 
In  the  half-hour  session  of  private  lessons,  20  lessons 
to  one  person  cost  $30;  20  lessons  to  two,  $15  each  ; 
10  lessons  to  one  person,  for  ladies  only,  $15.  For 
the  new  round  dances  only — to  learn  the  "five-step 
glide  "and  the  "racket" — gentlemen"  require  3  pri- 
vate lessons,  which  cost  $10  ;  ladies.  2  lessons,  $6. 

In  class  practice,  tuition  is  payable  by  the  lesson. 
There  is  a  special  class  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
meeting  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  7  to  8:30  P.M. 
This  class  is  designed  for  people  in  good  society,  yet 
having  moderate  means.  Tuition  in  this  class  is  50 
cents  each  lesson.  A  regular  class  meets  the  same 
evening  from  8:3010  10:30,  occupying  a  little  longer 
time,  and  charged  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each.  A 
special  ladies'  class  meets  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
from  3  to  5.  To  ladies  attending  any  other  of  the 
professor's  classes,  tuition  in  this  class  is  free ;  to 
other  ladies  it  is  75  cents  per  lesson.  A  juvenile  class 
meets  for  dancing  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
from  3  to  5.  On  Saturday,  from  2  to  3,  the  little  ones 
are  instructed  in  the  "flag  drill" — something  every 
society  mother  ought  to  see.  For  gentlemen  only, 
there  is  "diagram  practice"  on  Friday  evenings  from 
7  to  8:30;  tuition,  75  cents  per  lesson.  On  Friday 
evenings,  from  8  to  10,  there  is  a  class  in  "  the  ger- 
man,"  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  the  tuition  is  75 
centseach,  and  members  are  required  to  be  experi- 
enced round  dancers,  as  the  figures — 102  of  which  will 
be  given— can  not  be  otherwise  presented.  Further 
information  may  be  had  by  sending  by  postal  card  for 
one  of  Professor  Frazer's  lucid  explanatory  pamphlets. 


STANDARD      THEATRE.  I 

CHAS.  E.  LOCKE LESSEE. 


Commencing  Monday,  August  2d,  every  evening,  including  Sundays,  and  Wednesday  and 

Saturday  matinees, 

THE     GREATEST     OF     NEW     YORK    SUCCESSES, 

J.  H.  HAVERLY'S 

COMEDY     ENTERPRISE 

J.    H.    MACK MANAGER. 

Engagement  of  America's  Most  Eccentric  Comedian, 


MR.   NEIL   BURGESS 


"Great  Guns /  ' 


In  Nasby's  Farcical  Comedy, 


'Great  Gifns  I " 


WIDOW   BEDOTT 

"  Timothy,   Xth,  XVIth," 

Supported  by  the  Eminent  Comedian,  MR..  GEORGE  STODDART  as  "ELDER 
SNIFFLES,"  and  the  entire  strong  cast  from  Haverly's  Theatre,  New  York,  where  the 
£lite  of  the  city  crowded  the  theatre  to  the  doors,  hundreds  being  unable  to  gain  admission. 


ENCOMIUMS   FROM   THE    NEW   YORK   PRESS: 


Haverly's  Theatre.  — Haverly's  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre  was  completely  filled  last  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  production  in  this  city  of  D. 
R.  Locke's  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby)  Widow  Bedott. 
The  play  is  a  four-act  farce,  and  is  based  upon  the 
Bedott  Papers,  following  them  so  closely  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  author  has  taken  the  words  of  the  old 
lady  bodily  from  the  original.  A  more  mirth-pro- 
ducing piece  was  seldom  offered  to  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre  in  this  city,  and  the  almosj  uninterrupted 
peals  of  laughter  which  greeted  it  last  evening  stamped 
it  as  a  genuine  success  from  the  moment  the  curtain 
rose.  The  eccentric  "Widow  Bedott"  is  personated 
by  Mr.  Neil  Burgess,  and  his  portrayal  of  the  charac- 
ter leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  His  voice  is  well 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  requirements  of  the  part,  and 
his  make-up  is  unexceptionable.  "Elder  Shadrach 
Sniffles,"  who  is  entrapped  into  marriage  by  the  wily 
"Widow,"  is  well  represented  by  George  Stoddart, 
but  the  character  is  so  thoroughly  subordinate  to  that 
of  "Widow  Bedott,"  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
act  itself.  The  remaining  personages  of  the  play  are 
of  slight  importance,  but  are  treated  with  studied  care 
by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  whom  they  are  in- 
trusted, the  "Melissa  Bedott"  of  Mrs.  George  Stod- 
dart, and  the  "Fred  Harriman  "  of  Charles  S. 
Dickson,  being  especially  well  acted.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Locke's  dramatization  furnishes  three  hours  of 
great  amusement,  and  is  well  worthy  the  applause 
which  greeted  its  first  production. — Herald, 

Haverly's  Theatre.— There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Widow  Bedott,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  drama- 
tization of  Mrs.  Whicher's  Bedott  Papers,  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  Haverly's  Theatre,  has  made  what 
is  called  a  popular  hit.  This  is  attested  by  crowded 
audiences  and  the  almost  incessant  merriment  which 
prevails  throughout  the  performance.  In  preparing 
the  piece  for  the  stage  Mr.  Locke  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  a  plot  or  the  dramatic  unities,  his  chief 
object  being  to  furnish  appropriate  surroundings  for 
the  exhibition  of  the."  Widow."  The  consequence 
is,  that  this  estimable  woman  monopolizes  die  enter- 
tainment, and  everything  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  she'is  represented.  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Locke  kept  the  play  in  his  desk  for  ten  years,  because 
he  could  not  find  any  actor  capable  of  playing  the 
part ;  and  he  might  search,  probably,  for  twenty  years 
more  before  he  could  find  one  more  exactly  suited  to 
his  purpose  than  Mr.  Neil  Burgess.  This  young  man 
is  gifted  with  a  face  and  figure  admirably  adapted  to 
the  part,  and  has  a  tongue  of  extraordinary  volubil- 
ity. He  is,  moreover,  an  eccentric  comedian  of 
marked  ability,  although  it  is  possible  that  his  powers 
lie  chiefly  in  one  direction.  His  assumption  of  femi- 
ninity is  perfect  in  its  way,  albeit  it  is  femininity  of  a 
somewhat  masculine  type.  His  voice— a  queer  mix- 
ture of  shrillness  and  hoarseness — is  capital,  and  the 
abrupt  change  of  inflection,  as  he  unexpectedly 
switches  off"  from  one  topic  to  another,  is  wonderfully 
natural  and  amusing.  The  rapidity  with  which  his 
tongue  runs  is  simply  astonishing.  He  delivers  the 
longest  tirade  without  wasting  even  the  fraction  of  a 
second  in  breathing  time,  and  scandal  flows  from  his 
lips  in  a  stream  which,  like  the  brook,  goes  on  for- 
ever. The  shrewdness,  meanness,  bigotry,  ignorance, 
obstinacy,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  character  are  brought 
into  strong  relief,  and  the  actor  seldom  has  recourse 
to  violent  exaggeration.  Some  of  his  most  effective 
work,  indeed,  is  done  during  the  brief  intervals  when 
his  tongue  is  at  rest,  and  he  depends  for  effect  chiefly 
upon  his  powers  of  facial  expression.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow  him  through  the  incidents  of  the  play, 
most  of  which  are  preposterous.     The  amusement  of 


an  audience  was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  that  object 
has  been  completely  attained.  The  only  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  performance  in  its  present  shape  is  the 
frequency  of  the  Biblical  quotations.  These  are  not 
a  legitimate  source  of  theatrical  amusement,  and  their 
introduction  on  the  present  occasion  is  unnecessary 
and  in  bad  taste,  although  they  were  appropriate 
enough  in  the  written  papers. — Evening  Post. 

The  "Widow  Bedott." — This  is  a  protracted 
farce  of  about  the  calibre  of  the  People's  Lawyer, 
and,  like  that  piece,  it  embodies  a  prominent  type  of 
eccentric  character.  Mr.  Neil  Burgess,  who  person- 
ates this  character,  is  an  actor  whose  quality  and  style 
much  resemble  those  of  the  late  George  L.  Fox. 
Accordingly  he  affords  amusement.  The  piece  is  a 
series  of  farce  situations  rather  than  a  play.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Burgess  hits  off  very  well  the  peculiarities 
of  a  garrulous,  vulgar,  old  rural  widow,  and  since  the 
days  of  Arthur  Sketchley  as  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  we  have 
not  seen  an  attempt  at  the  portraiture  of  feminine 
eccentricity  so  evenly  well  carried  through  by  a  male 
performer.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
performance  was  greeted  with  frequent  laughter. — 
Tribune. 

Haverly's  Theatre  —  "Widow  Bedott." — 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  of  the  Widow  Be- 
dott, a  roaring  farce-comedy — dramatized  from  the 
Bedott  Papers  by  D.  R.  Locke,  better  known  as  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasby — was  given  last  evening  at  Haver- 
ly's Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  audience.  To  many  people  the  peculiar 
humor  and  the  wholesome  satire  of  the  Widow  Bedott 
Papers  is  well  known,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  rather  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  Mr. 
Locke's  comedy  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  book  is  so  well  preserved  in 
its  stage  dress  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Locke's  work — 
which,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  play,  since  it 
has  little  if  any  plot,  but  wrhich  is  rather  a  series  of 
clever  stage  pictures,  after  the  manner  of  the  drama- 
tizations of  Dickens's  works,  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar.  It  is  divided  into  four  acts,  entitled,  re- 
spectively, "The  Widow  at  Home,"  "The  Wooing," 
"The  Engagement,"  and  "Married."  The  r6Ie  of 
the  "  Widow  Bedott "  is  played  by  Mr.  Neil  Burgess, 
a  clever  female  impersonator,  whose  acting  is  marked 
by  a  very  adequate  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
famous  "Widow,"  to  which  he  gives  expression  by 
careful  attention  to  the  most  minute  details.  Mr. 
Stoddart,  as  "  Elder  Sniffles,"  is  almost  equally  good, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cast  serve  very  well  to  fill  up  the 
gaps.  The  effect  of  the  play  upon  the  audience  was 
to  keep  them  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
beginning  until  the  close  of  the  performance.  The 
fun  is  broad,  but  not  coarse,  and  it  is  constant,  since 
fortunately  the  "  Elder."  or  the  "Widow,"  or  both, 
are  kept  on  the  stage  most  of  the  time.  For  a  good, 
hearty  laugh,  one  would  have  to  look  a  long  way  to 
find  a  better  provocation  than  the  Widow  Bedott. — 
Times. 

Haverly's  Theatre —"  Widow  Bedott."— 
Mr.  D.  R.  Locke's  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby)  Widow  Be- 
dott last  night,  at  Haverly's  Theatre,  received  its  first 
representation  in  New  York,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  very  large  au- 
dience. The  piece  is  excessively  amusing,  and  is  en- 
tirely free  from  any  ofTensiveness.  Mr.  Neil  Burgess 
appeared  as  the  "Widow,"  and,  by  his  exceedingly 
clever  impersonation  of  that  husband-hunting  female, 
kept  the  audience  in  a  continuous  roar  of  laughter. 
The  remainder  of  the  characters  were  faithfully  acted. 
The  Widow  Bedott  w\\\  be  performed  nightly  and  at 
the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees. — Commercial. 


Special  —Mr.  Locke  begs  to  state  that  he  has  leased  the  Standard  for  this  great  New 
York  success,  and  that  the  "Widow  Bedott"  will  be  produced  at  this  Theatre  with  entire 
new  scenery,  stage  effects,  etc.,  equal  to  its  production  in  New  York  City.  Seats  may 
be  secured  six  days  in  advance. 

C.  E.  BLANCHETT,  Business  Manager.  GEO.  STODDART,  Stage  Manager. 


THE       A  R  G  O  N  A  U  T 


THE  COAL  COMBINATION. 
Some  Lessons  that  May  be  Drawn  from  It. 

The  combination  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  coal- 
dealers  to  increase  the  price  of  coal,  important  as  it 
is  directly  to  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
coal-dealing  community,  indirectly  teaches  a  lesson  of 
peculiar  value  and  interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
coal-dealers  have  banded  together  to  force  consumers 
to  buy  at  an  advance  ;  they  have  ordained  that  any 
dealer  selling  lower  shall  be  fined  or  deprived  of  more 
coal  ;  tliey  have  the  consumers  within  their  power, 
inasmuch  as  they  control  the  coal  sources,  and  no 
consumer  who  does  not  buy  at  the  present  increased 
rate,  or  the  increased  rates  of  the  future,  must 
burn  wood.  Considering  this  condition  of  things, 
let  the  reader  suppose  that  a  new  coal-dealer  enters 
the  field  unconnected  with  the  ring,  and  says  to  the 
consumer:  "I  will  furnish  you  a  better  coal,  with 
25  per  cent,  greater  heating  power,  at  one-third  less 
in  price,  if  you  will  only  pledge  yourself  to  deal  with 
me,  so  that  when  I  go  to  the  expense  of  opening  a 
mine,  building  a  road,  and  make  the  other  expensive 
preparations  necessary  to  get  the  coal  here,  the  ring 
will  not  be  able  to  crush  me  by  means  of  their  money 
power  and  great  resources."  Suppose  the  pledge  to 
be  based  on  three  points  : 

j?/rst—The  new  dealer  shall  deliver  at  his  own  risk 
and  expense  the  coal  into  your  cellars. 

Second— The  coal  must  be  cleaner  than  the  old, 
and  yield  25  per  cent,  more  heat  from  the  same 
quanlitv  by  weight,  and  it  must  be  one-third  cheaper. 

Third— If,  after  using  it,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
all  these  considerations  are  fulfilled,  the  consumer 
pays  the  dealer  for  exactly  the  amount  he  has  used. 

The  only  return  asked  by  the  new  coal-dealer  for 
this  is  your  pledge  to  buy  of  him  what  coal  you  use. 
By  doing  so  you  serve  yourself  and  secure  to  him  a 
good  business. 

Many  would  stand  aloof,  however,  because,  taking 
a  shortsighted  view  of  the  matter,  they  would  hope 
to  profit  by  getting  coal  for  a  time  at  a  price  below  its 
value  during  a  competitive  fight.  This  is  one  source 
of  the  power  of  the  ring.  The  men  who  stand  out 
and  refuse  to  assist  the  new  dealer  and  themselves, 
forget  that  no  commodity  can  be  sold  below  the  mar- 
ket price  without  a  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose  is 
to  so  crush  out  competition  that  the  sway  of  the  ring 
and  its  power  to  charge  its  own  price  may  not  be 
weakened  or  broken  ;  and  further,  that  when  the  com- 
peting dealer  is  once  disposed  of,  the  cost  that  his 
competition  has  been  to  them  will  be  quickly  made  up 
by  increased  prices,  which  the  consumer,  surely  in 
their  clutches,  must  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  consumers  stand  by  the  new  dealer— so  pledge 
themselves  that  he  can  safely  depend  on  support — 
•  their  relief  is  sure  and  permanent. 

This  is  precisely  the  attitude  in  which  the  Pacific 
Gaslight  Company  stands  toward  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to-day.  They  offer,  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  to  build  works,  useful  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  manufacture  gas  ;  to  lay  mains,  useful  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  conduct  gas ;  to  make  connec- 
tions, furnish  meters  and  burners  free  of  cost ;  to  ex- 
act no  deposits,  and  to  sell  a  twenty-candle  gas  at  $2 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  one-third  less  than  the 
consumer  is  now  paying,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
better — provided  the  people  will  pledge  sufficient  con- 
sumption to  warrant  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. 

The  consumer  runs  no  risk  ;  the  commodity  is 
brought  into  his  house  without  one  cent  of  expense 
to  him  ;  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  pays  for  what  he 
uses,  at  the  price  named,  provided  it  is  of  the  quality 
represented  ;  if  it  is  not,  the  company  can  nuke  no 
demand.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  fairer.  The 
company  must  comply  with  all  these  , conditions  ; 
until  they  are  complied  with  the  consumer  is  bound 
for  nothing. 

One  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  a  suburb  of 
Chicago  promised  a  ladies'  sewing  society  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  their  treasury  if  they  could  meet  for 
one  afternoon,  each  with  her  own  individual  work, 
and,  attending  strictly  to  business,  refrain  from 
speaking  one  word  during  the  time  allotted  to  society 
work.  The  great  effort  was  made  with  success, 
showing  what  perseverance  and  will-power  can  do  in 
this  rough  world.  The  local  paper  says  :  "  Though 
the  sighs  and  groans  were  many  and  heart-rending, 
the  laughter  grew  quite  dangerous  ;  though  at  times 
the  quiet  was  quite  funereal,  again  the  click  of  knitting 
needles,  the  rustle  of  the  fancy-work,  or  the  winding 
of  yarn  would  make  it  quite  lively.  Only  the  tongues 
were  still.  Though  some  were  forced  to  literally  place 
a  marble  in  their  mouths,  though  strips  of  court- 
plaster  were  on  hand,  though  the  bottle  of  mucilage 
was  several  times  passed  around,  taking  them  alto- 
gether, nothing  of  the  kind  was  required." 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel  there  is  a  new  and 
handsome  merchant  tailoring  store,  fitted  up  in  the 
style  adopted  in  New  York.  Mr.  Rhodes  departs  from 
exclusively  gendemen's  work,  by  making  up  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  ladies'  outer-garments.  One  feature  is 
seal-skin  dolmans,  princesses,  and  sacques,  in  true  tail- 
or's style,  and,  of  course,  lined  elegantly.  Silk  circu- 
lars, fur-lined,  are  popular,  too.  They  are  faced  with 
a  variety  of  novelties,  such  as  fox,  chinchilla,  and  rab- 
bit, sprinkled  with  gray.  Riding  habits  of  cloth,  or, 
in  fact,  any  plain  goods,  with  shepherd-plaid  trousers, 
are  another  feature.  The  basques  are  worn  short  this 
season.  In  ladies'  redingotes,  ulsters,  walking-coats, 
and  the  like,  suit  goods— such  as  gentlemen  wear— are 
largely  used.  In  these  garments  a  novelty  is  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  silk  or  satin  lining  throughout ; 
and  in  this  respect  a  tailor  excels  all  others. 

M.  N. — Address  received,  and  MSS.  will  be  posted 
as  desired. 

We  thank  the  ladies  who  through  friendship  to  the 
Argonaut  have,  during  the  past  week,  purchased  their 
corsets  and  their  kid  gloves  at  the  Boston  Dry  Goods 
Store,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Fitts,  at  No.  34  Fourth 
Street.  Mr.  Fitts  informs  us  that  his  patronage  has 
largely  increased  within  the  week  ;  that  he  has  had 
more  carriages  with  liveried  servants  standing  in  front 
of  his  door  than  ever  before.  He  says  that  his  for- 
mer customers  have  been,  as  a  rule,  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  ;  he  retained  them  because  he  sold  for 
cash  and  cheap.  He  took  up  corsets  and  kid  gloves 
as  a  specialty,  determined  to  keep  the  very  best  French 
importations  in  these  lines,  and  to  sell  them  to  ladies 
for  the  same  small  profit  that  he  sold  cheaper  goods 
to  poor  people.  The  result  has  been  that  his  corsets 
and  gloves,  being  of  such  superior  quality  and  sold  so 
low,  are  fast  securing  a  fashionable  trade.  He  in- 
tends to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  controlled 
him  in  dealing  with  poor  people,  and  he  has  adopted 


this  motto  :  "  First-class  merchandise,  at  low  prices, 
for  cash."  Now,  the  Argonaut  has  no  interest  in 
Mr.  Fitts  or  his  store  other  than  this,  that  our  people 
shall  be  honestly  dealt  with  ;  and  we  know  they  are 
being  imposed  upon  by  an  unscrupulous  set  of  so- 
called  fashionable  dry-goods  merchants.  We  looked 
abroad  among  the  small  traders,  and  found  an  Amer- 
ican, of  good  character,  with  correct  business  princi- 
ples, who  has  the  sense  to  know  that  it  is  better  to 
sell  a  great  many  goods  cheap  than  a  few  at  large 
profits  ;  that  it  is  better  for  merchant  and  customers 
to  sell  good  goods  at  small  profits  for  cash.  The  Bos- 
ton Dry  Goods  Store  is  doing  this  thing,  and  we  have 
determined  that  the  fact  shall  be  known  to  the  wealthy 
and  fashionable  people  of  this  city.  Our  good-na- 
tured, generous  people  have  been  imposed  upon  long 
enough  by  a  set  of  pretentious,  fashionable  dry-goods 
men,  and  we  are  very  much  in  earnest  that  this  con- 
dition of  things  shall  be  corrected.  Mr.  Fitts  does 
not  pay  for  these  notices,  and  will  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive them  when  he  shall  deviate  from  the  rule  of  hon- 
orable dealing  that  he  has  adopted.  Until  he  does. 
we  commend  to  our  lady  readers  that  they  visit  his 
store,  price  his  goods,  try  his  gloves  and  corsets  and 
other  merchandise.  San  Francisco  should  begin  to 
build  up  a  great  dry-goods  store.  As  yet  we  have 
none.  It  is  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Stewart, 
Claflin  &  Millin,  or  Field  &  Leiter — a  store  where  vari- 
eties may  be  seen  and  goods  purchased  at  reasonable 
profits. 

Ice  or  cold  water  may  be  drunk  freely  and  is  made 
perfectly  harmless,  much  more  palatable  and  refresh- 
ing, by  adding  a  little  of  that  great  reviver  and  cura- 
tive, Hop  Bitters,  to  each  draught. 


The  Sackett  School. — This  well-known  institu- 
tion ranks  among  the  more  recent  but  most  prominent 
of  the  private  schools  across  the  bay.  I  ts  attractive  ad- 
vertisement, on  another  page,  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  sons  to  educate.  In  order  to 
properly  appreciate  its  advantages,  parents  should 
visit  the  school  and  examine  into  the  methods  of  its 
principal,  who  is  confident  that  all  he  claims  for  it 
can  be  fully  shown  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every 
one  who  may  inquire. 


Since  vitality  or  nervous  strength  is  engendered 
most  speedily  by  the  use  of  Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypo- 
phosphites,  it  is  the  remedy  calculated  not  only  to  mit- 
igate the  violence  of  wasting  diseases,  and  induce  a 
rapid  recovery,  but  also  to  protect  such  as  use  it  from 
being  attacked  by  epidemic  maladies. 


Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  our  specialty.     Berteling 
&  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street. 


Dr.  E,  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locks Proprietor  and  Manager  . 


&£-A  NOVELTY  \JE$ 

This  (Saturday)  evening,  July  31,  every  evening  excepting 
Sunday,  and  at  the  Saturday  matinees,  the  lalest  suc- 
cess of  Paris  and  Brussels,  where  it  is  now  being  sung, 

THE    WEATHERCOCK! 

(la  girouette; 

A  Comic  Opera  in  three  acts,  by  Emile  Hennery  and  Henry 
Bocage — music  by  M.  Coedes. 


EMELIE  MELVILLE  as  COUNT  EUSTACE 
OF  TOLEDO, 

Who  is  seeking  for  the  "  Thunderbolt,"  the  Crack-bang-and 
away-she-goes  "  of  the  heart. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  AND    FANTASTIC  COSTUMES, 
SCENERY,  EFFECTS,  ETC. 

A  thousand  novel  pleasantries.  Produced  at  this  Thea- 
tre for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language,  and  less  than 
five  months  after  its  first  production  in  Paris,  with  an  ex- 
cellent cast. 


'THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  RECEPTION 

AND.  .'.  . 

BRILLIANT    SUCCESS 

Of    Mr.  Samuel   Pieicy's   new   Sensational    Society  Play, 
entitled 

DECEPTION! 

The  strongest  cast  this  season,  including 
MR.    JAMES    O'NEILL,    MR.    SAMUEL    PIERCY, 
MR.    FRED.  DE    BELLEVILLE,  MR. 
J.  O.  BARROWS,  ETC. 
MISS  ADELINE  STANHOPE,  MISS  LILLIAN  AN- 
DREWS, MISS  EVA  WEST,  ETC. 

New  and  Beautiful  Scenery,  Elegant  Stage  Appointments, 

and  Appropriate  Music  by  the  Baldwin 

Theatre   Orchestra. 


DECEPTION 

EVERY  EVENING,  AND   SATURDAY   MATINEE. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Of  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  of 
Millinery  Goods  at  great  reduction 
in  price,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street,  between  Mason 
and  Taylor. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

922    Post   Street. 

AJEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  JULY 

■*  *      20th.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 

to  six  years. 

MME.  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


SACKETT 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


FOR    BOYS 


Offers  the  best  C  assical  and  English  Training.  The  home 
equipment  is  unequaled.  Preparatory"  Course  for  lads  is 
made  prominent.  The  next  term  will  commence  July  12th. 
For  Catalogue  containing  fullcourses  of  studv.etc,  address 
or  call  on  the  Principal,        D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MECHANICS 

INSTITUTE 


1880, 


Opens  August  10  and  Closes  Sep- 
tember 11. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 


INSURANCE    COMPANY. 


June  30,  1SS0. 


ASSETS : 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank $40,029  27 

U.  S.  Bonds,  registered 195.875  00 

Oakland  City  Bonds 29,500  00 

Oakland  Gaslight  Bonds 17.500  00 

First  National  Gold  Bank  Stock.     10,980  00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 153,100  00 

BtLLS    Receivable,    secured    by    col- 
laterals      20,050  00 

Real  Estate 209,218  38 

Marine  Premium  Notes 27,733  2° 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 57,000  18 

Interest  due  and  accrued 3.525  41 

Advances  on  mortgaged  property,  etc.,      2,795  73 

Additional  Cash  Capital  now  being 

called  in 350,000  00 

Will  Make  Total  Assets $1,117,307  17 


THE   FIREMAN'S   FUND 

Insurance    Company 

Bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage 
upon  its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced 
by  its  ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL,  giving  it  over 
a  million  dollars  in  assets  ;  its  extensive  sys- 
tem of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium 
income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best 
principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting;  by 
open,  fair,  and  clearly  expressed  contracts, 
and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  legitimate  losses. 


For  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  it  has  been  favorably  known 
as  a  conservative  Underwriter,  and  during  that  time  has 
paid  over 

$4,000,000  in  Losses, 

Passing  triumphantly  through  the   heaviest  conflagrations 
known  to  modern  history. 


AGENTS 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Insurance  of  Grain  and  Growing  Crops  in  Cal  fornia 
a  Specialty. 

HOME    OFFICE: 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WILLAM  SEXTON,  )  c  . 

E.  W.  CARPENTER.         )  SUPER.V.SING  Agents. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  GEO.  D.  DORNIN, 

President.  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  WM.  J.  DUTTON, 

Vice-President.  Ass't  Secretary. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLES  ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port 
Wines,  Sherries,  and  all  the  choic  st  brands  Champagne, 
Apple  Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320 
MONTGOMERY  and  511    CALIFORNIA  STb.,  b.   F. 


w 


J.   O.   ELDMDGE, 


lUCTIONEEK. 


WENDELL  EASTON 


EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

%%  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  szle. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Careful  appra:sement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


NOOK   FARM. 


T 


HIS     PLEASANT      COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.  B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness, 

Btonchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

3.  IHiddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

pURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them),  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cenis  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton    Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


A 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

nd  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists' Glassware.  . 


TAKER,  MARKER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS     AND      WHOLESALE 

"*•      GROCERS,  io8andno.CaliforniaSt.,  San  Francisco. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE- &  CO., 

No.    335   Montgomery   Strr-t, 

Odd  IV-llows'  H.  II, 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


ONE    OF  "THE   JINERS." 

She  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  well-dressed  ; 
had  black  hair,  rather  thin  and  tinged  with  gray,  and 
eyes  in  which  gleamed  the  fires  of  a  determination 
not  easily  balked.  She  walked  into  a  lawyer's  office 
in  the  West,  and  requested  a  private  interview  ;  and 
having  obtained  it,  and  satisfied  herself  that  the  law 
students  were  not  listening  at  the  key-hole,  said,  slowly. 
solemnly,  and  impressively  : 

"  I  want  a  divorce." 

"What  for?  I  supposed  you  had  one  of  the  best 
of  husbands,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  s'pose  that's  what  everybody  thinks  ;  but  if  they 
knew  what  I've  suffered  in  ten  years,  they'd  wonder  I 
hadn't  scalded  him  long  ago.  I  ought  to;  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  ones  I've  borne  it  and  said 
nothing.  I've  told  him,  though,  what  he  might  de- 
pend on,  and  now  the  time's  come.  I  won't  stand  it, 
young  ones  or  no  young  ones.  I'll  have  a  divorce, 
and  if  the  neighbors  want  to  blab  themselves  hoarse 
about  it,  they  can,  for  I  won't  stand  it  another 
day." 

"  But  what's  the  matter?  Don't  your  husband  pro- 
vide for  you?  Don't  he  treat  you  kindly  ?"  pursued 
the  lawyer. 

•    "  Well,  if  you  must  know,  he's  one  of  them  plaguey 
jiners. " 

"A  what?" 

"A  jiner;  one  of  them  pesky  fools  that's  always 
jining  something.  There  can't  nothing  come  along 
that's  dark  and  sly  and  hidden,  but  he'll  jine  it.  If 
anybody  should  get  up  a  society  to  burn  hU  house 
down,  he'd  jine  it  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  in  ; 
and  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it,  he'd  go  all  the  suddener. 
We  hadn't  been  married  more'n  two  months  before 
he  jined  the  Know  Nothin's.  We  lived  on  a  farm 
then  ;  and  every  Saturday  night  he'd  come  tearin'  in 
before  supper,  grab  a  fistful  of  nutcakes,  and  go  off 
gnawin'  'em,  and  that's  the  last  I'd  see  of  him  till 
morning.  And  every  other  night  he'd  roll  and  tum- 
ble in  his  bed,  and  holler  in  his  sleep,  '  Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard— George  Washington.'  And 
rainy  days  he  would  go  out  in  the  corn-barn  and  jab 
"  at  a  picture  of  the  Pope  with  an  old  bagnet  that  was 
there.  I  ought  to  put  my  foot  down  then ;  but  he 
fooled  me  so  with  his  lies  about  the  Pope's  coming  to 
make  all  the  Yankee  girls  marry  Irishmen,  and  to  eat 
up  all  the  babies  that  warn't  born  with  a  Cross  on  their 
foreheads,  that  I  let  him  go  on  and  encouraged  him 
frit. 

"Then  he  jined  the  Masons.  P'raps  you  know 
what  them  be;  but  I  don't,  'cept  they  think  they  are 
the  same  kind  of  critters  that  built  Solomon's  temple 
and  took  care  of  his  concubines.  And  of  all  the 
darned  nonsense  and  gab  about  worshipful  masters 
and  squares  and  compasses  and  sich  like,  that  we  had 
in  the  house  for  the  next  six  months,  you  never  see 
the  beat.  And  he's  never  outgrowed  it,  nuther.  What 
do  ypu  think  of  a  man,  squire,  that'll  dress  hisself  in 
a  white  apron,  'bout  big  enough  for  a  monkey's  bib, 
and  go  marching  up  and  down,  and  making  motions, 
and  talking  the  foolishest  lingo  at  a  picture  of  George 
Washington  in  a  green  jacket,  and  a  truss  on  his 
stomach?  Ain't  he  a  loonytick?  Well,  that's  my 
Sam,  and  I've  stood  it  as  long  as  I'm  goin'  to. 

"  The  next  lunge  the  fool  made  was  into  the  Qdd 
Fellows.  I  made  it  warm  for  him  when  he  came 
home  and  told  me  he'd  jined  them,  but  he  kinder 
pacified  me  by  telling  me  they  had  a  sort  of  branch 
show  that  took  in  women,  and  he'd  get  me  in  as  soon 
as  he  found  out  how  to  do  it.  Well,  one  night  he 
come  home  and  said  I'd  been  proposed,  and  some- 
body had  black-balled  me.  Did  it  hisself,  of  course. 
Didn't  want  me  around  knowing  to  his  goings  on.  Of 
course  he  didn't,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"Then  he  jined  the  Sons  of  Matter.  Didn't  say 
nothing  to  me  about  it,  but  sneaked  off  one  night, 
'  pretendin'  he'd  got  to  set  up  with  a  sick  Odd  Feller, 
and  I'd  never  found  it  out,  only  he*  come  home 
lookin'  like  a  man  that  had  been  through  a  thrashing- 
machine,  and  I  wouldn't  do  a  thing  for  him  till  he 
owned  up.  And  so  it's  gone  from  bad  to  wus,  and 
from  wus  to  wusser,  jinin'  this  and  that  and  t'other, 
till  he's  Worship  Minister  of  the  Masons,  and  God- 
dess of  Hope  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  Sword  Swal- 
lower  of  the  Finnegans,  and  Virgin  Cerus  of  the 
Grange,  and  Grand  Mogul  of  the  Sons  of  Indolence, 
and  Two-edged  Tomahawk  of  the  United  Order  of 
Black  Men,  and  Tale-bearer  of  the  Merciful  Mani- 
kins, and  Skipper  of  the  Guild  Caratrine  Columbus, 
and  Big  Wizard  of  the  Arabian  Knights,  and  Pledge- 
passer  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  Chief  Bulger  of  the 
Irish  Machinists,  and  Purse-keeper  of  the  Order  of 
the  Canadian  Conscience,  and  Double-barreled  Dic- 
tator of  the  Knights  of  the  Brass  Circles,  and  Stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Royal  Archangels,  and  Sublime 
Porte  of  Onion  League,  and  Chambermaid  of  the 
Celestial  Cherubs,  and  Puissant  Potentate  of  the 
Petrified  Pig-stickers,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
else.  I've  borne  it  and  borne  it,  hopin'  he'd  get  'em 
all  jined  after  a  while,  but 'tain't  no  use;  and  when 
he'd  got  into  a  new  one,  and  been  made  Grand  Guide 
of  the  Knights  of  Horror,  I  told  him  I'd  quit,  and  I 
will." 

Here  the  lawyer  interrupted,  saying  : 

"  Well,  your  husband  is  pretty  well  initiated,  that's 
a  fact ;  but  the  court  will  hardly  call  that  good  cause 
for  a  divorce.  The  most  of  the  societies  you  mention 
are  composed  of  honorable  men,  and  have  excellent 
reputations.  Many  of  them,  though  called  lodges, 
are  relief  associations  and  mutual  insurance  compa- 
nies, which,  if  your  husband  should  die,  would  take 
care  of  you,  and  would  not  see  you  suffer  if  you  were 
sick." 

"  See  me  suffer  when  I'm  sick  !  Take  care  of  me 
when  lie's  dead!  Well,  I  guess  not!  I  can  take 
•are  of  myself  when  he's  dead  ;  and  if  I  can't,  I  can 
get  another.  There's  plenty  of  'em.  And  they 
needn't  bother  themselves  when  I'm  sick,  either.  If 
I  want  to  be  sick  and  suffer,  it's  none  of  their  busi- 
ness !  especial'y  after  all  the  sufferin'  I've  had  when  I 
ain  t  sick,  because  of  their  carryin's  on.  And  you 
needn't  try  and  make  me  believe  it's  all  right,  either. 
I  know  what  it  is  to'  live  with  a  man  that  jines  so 
many  lodges  that  he  don't  never  lodge  at  home,  and 
signs  his  name,  'Yours  truly,  Sam  Smith,  M.  M., 
I.  0,0.  F.(  K.  O.  B.,  K.  of  P.,  P.  of  H.,  R.  A.  H., 
I.  I.  P.,  K.  of  X.,  N.  C,  L.  E.  T.,  H.  E.  R.,  R.  I. 
P.,  X.  Y.  Z.,  etc.'" 

"  Oh,  that's  harmless  amusement." 

She  looked  him  square  in. the  eye,  and  said  : 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  jiner  yourself." 

He  admitted  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
she  arose  and  said :  "I  wouldn't  have  thought  it.  A 
man  like  you,  chairman  of  a  Sabbath-school,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Republicans!  It's  enough  to 
■  make  a  woman  take  piscn.  But  I  don't  want  any- 
thing of  you.  I  want  a  lawyer  that  .don't  belong  to 
nobody  or  nothin'. "  And  she  bolted  out  of  the  office 
::<I'lt  adviser. 


TO    THE 


GAS  CONSUMERS 

OF    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A  Company  has  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pacific  Gas  Light  Company  "  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gas  to  the  city  and  people  of  San  Francisco,  provided  the  requisite  consumption  can  be  seem  ed. 

THE  NEW  COMPANY  will  erect  Gas  Works,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  best  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  principal  mains  laid  shall  be  of  twenty-four 
inch  pipe,  thereby  securing  ample  distribution  and  equal  pressure,  thus  avoiding  dim  lights  at  one  time,  and  blowing 
at  the  burners  at  another. 

SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  AND  METERS.— All  service  connections  shall  be  made  and  metres  and 
burners  furnished  at  The  Company's  Expense,  so  that  the  change  will  be  without  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  meters 
used  by  the  Company  will  be  of  the  best  modern  description. 

A  Type  Meter  will  be  deposited  with  the  proper  city  official,  and  any  consumer  who  has  reason  to  believe  his 
meter  is  registering  more  gas  than  he  consumes,  may,  by  notifying  the  Company  in  writing,  have  his  meter  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  officially  tested.  The  meter  so  removed  shall  be  tested  by  the  Inspector,  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  the  consumer  may  designate,  and  should  it  be  found  to  over-register,  a  settlement  shall  be  made  on  that  basis  and 
the  money  refunded.  If  the  meter  registers  correctly,  then  the  consumer  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  of  making  the 
change. 

WORK  TO  BEGIN  AT  ONCE.— The  construction  of  the  Works  shall  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

KIND  OF  GAS.— The  gas  shall  be  pure  and  bright,  free  from  smoke,  and  with  an  illuminating  power  of 
20  Candles.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  burner,  consuming  5  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  will  give  a  light  equal  in  brilliancy 
to  20  sperm  candles  consuming  120  grains  each  per  hour. 

PRICE. — The  price  shall  in  no  event  exceed  $2.00  per  1000  cubic  feet, 

We  wish  to  state  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  higher  the  candle  power  of  gas  the  greater  its  density,  and 
consequently  the  slower  its  combustion  ;  so  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  20-candle  gas  will  occupy  as  much  time  in  passing 
through  the  meter  (or,  in  other  words,  go  as  far)  as  1,200  feet  of  15-candle  gas.  When  to  this  is  added  a  5-candle  in- 
crease in  the  illuminating  power,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  consumer  will  make  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  in  his  meter 
register,  gain  30  per  cent,  in  the  illuminating  qualities  of  his  light,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  one-third  less  per  1,020 
cubic  feet  for  his  gas  than  he  is  now  charged. 

THIS    IS    A    PLAIN    BUSINESS    PROPOSITION: 

We  will  build  the  Works,  lay  the  mains,  make  the  connections,  supply  meters  and 
burners,  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers,  and  deliver  a  good  20-candle  gas  at  $2  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  providing  enough  consumption  is  pledged  to  justify  us  in  the  undertaking. 
Without  this  certainty  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  make  the  outlay,  as  the  moment 
we  commence  work  the  present  company  will  undoubtedly  offer  to  reduce  their  price  to 
prevent  competition. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  only  one  Gaslight  Company,  and  it  charges  $3  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  a  nominal 
16-candle  light.  In  Baltimore,  a  city  of  about  the  same  population,  they  have  three  companies.  In  New  York,  seven 
companies 

Competitive  companies  not  only  succeed  as  business  enterprises,  but  they  always  cheapen  the  cost,  improve  the 
quality,  and  increase  the  consumption — results  which  legislation  invariably  fails  to  accomplish.  We  are  ready  to  give 
you  these  advantages,  if  you  desire  to  avail  yourselves  of  them. 

Your  names  and  the  amount  of  your  present  consumption  will  be  entered  in  separate  books,  and  will  in  no  case  be 
made  public  ;  our  only  object  being  to  secure  sufficient  consumption  to  warrant  us  in  proceeding  with  our  work. 

As  the  past  experience  of  the  public  with  new  gas  companies  may  create  doubts  re- 
garding our  good  faith,  we  pledge  our  honor  that  we  will  neither  buy  out,  sell  to,  nor  con- 
solidate with  the  existing  Gas  Light  Company,  or  any  other  Gas  Light  Company  in  this 
city;  and  that  the  Works  shall  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  requisite  consumption  is 
secured,  thus  leaving  it  in  your  hands  to  decide,  by  your  patronage,  whether  an  inde- 
pendent company  shall  go  into  operation. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 
H.  M.  MARTIN, 
WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 
J.  C.  WILMERDING, 
JOHN  O.  EARL, 
E.  M.  FRY, 
THOMAS  MAGEE, 

Office  of  the  PACIFIC  GASLIGHT  COMPANY,  303  Montgomery 
Street,  under  the  Nevada  Bank. 


>  Committee  for  the  Stockholders. 


Extracts  from  a    Report  of  D.  ERNEST  MELLISS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Consulting  Engineer  and  Chemist, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of  Saa  Francisco : 

*  *  *  I  have  made  a  thorough  technical  examination  of  the  methods  and 
apparatus  which  you  propose  to  adopt  in  the  works  to  be  constructed  in  this  city. 

*  *  *  While  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  established  principles  of  gas- 
making,  yet,  from  the  perfect  combination  of  the  most  modern  apparatus  arranged  by 
able  Chemists  and  Gas  Engineers,  the  resultant  gas  will  be  of  high  illuminating  power 
and  free  from  objectionable  impurities,  while  the  cost  of  production  will  be  materially 
decreased. 

*  *  *  Your  method  is  simply  putting  into  practical  shape  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  in  contrast  with  work  done 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

*  *  *  There  is  nothing  experimental  about  it,  as  it  is  now  in  successful  op- 
eration by  one  of  the  leading  Gaslight  Companies  in  the  East,  whose  sales  aggregate  more 
than  the  total  gas  consumption  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

D.  ERNEST  MELLISS. 


JAMES  R.  SMEDBERG,  Gas  Engineer  and  Contractor,  127  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Having  examined  the  methods  to  be  employed  by  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  I  would  state  : 

1.  That  the  Company's  Works  will  embrace  every  modern  improvement  which  has 
borne  the  test  of  actual  practice — thus  insuring  great  economy  and  increased  yield — and 
that  the  main  and  service  pipes  will  be  so  laid  as  to  permit  only  a  very  small  loss  by 
leakage. 

2.  That  with  such  works  and  pipes,  and  a  small  capital  stock,  gas  of  the  illumina- 
ting value  of  20  candles  can  profitably  be  supplied  at  $2  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  provided 
the  undertaking  meets  with  a  fair  support  by  the  consumers. 

3.  That,  for  equal  amounts  of  LIGHT  furnished,  the  consumer  will  pay  the  Pa- 
cific Gaslight  Company  fifty-three  and  one-third  (S3/i)  cents  where  he  now  pays  one 
dollar. 

4.  That  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company  would  be  justified  in  lighting  the  Public 
Lamps  for  $150,000  per  annum  less  than  at  present. 

5.  That  the  Gas  of  the  new  Company  will  contain  less  than  one-third  of  the  im- 
purities (sulphur  and  ammonia)  usually  present  in  illuminating  gas. 

JAMES  R.  SMEDBERG,  Gas  Engineer. 


Not  every  lady  and  gentleman  who  has  this  season 
applauded  Miss  Terry's  "  Portia"  is  aware  that  about 
the  date  when  the  Merchant  of  Venice  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exhibited  his  gaberdine  on  the  Rialto, 
there  actually  existed  great  female  lawyers  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Bologna.  Professor  Calderini, 
who  held  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  that  university 
in  1360,  and  Professor  Novella,  who  occupied  it  in 
1366,  were  not  only  celebrated  for  their  legal  lore  and 
skill,  but,  if  we  may  trust  their  portraits,  exceedingly 
beautiful  women,  with  noble  Greek  profiles,  dressed 
in  a  style  which  Miss  Terry  might  have  copied  with- 
out disadvantage.  If  women  hereafter  could  again 
obtain  entrance  into  the  legal  profession,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  we  may  see  something  more  of  the 
keenness  of  feminine  wits  engaged  in  disentangling 
the  knots  of  the  law.  Two  ladies  in  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  the  Timers  Dublin  correspondent,  have  just 
been  conducting  their  own  most  intricate  case  in  a 
manner  which  excited  the  surprise  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  even  observed  that  be  was  "  aston- 
ished that  the  ladies  had  been  able  to  put  their  case 
on  paper  so  intelligently  and  clearly  without  legal  ad- 
vice." If  other  ladies  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  Misses  Fogarty,  what  a  falling  off  must  ensue  in 
the  solicitors'  bills  !  They  lost  their  case,  it  is  true, 
but  seemingly  could  not  have  won  it  under  any  guid- 
ance, and,  at  all  events,  they  have  escaped  that  great 
aggravation  of  the  misery  of  defeat  in  a  court  of  law — 
the  lawyer's  costs. 


A  young  Hungarian  engaged  couple  entered  a  dra- 
per's shop  in  Sepsi-Szent-Gyorgy  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  a  wedding  cap  for  the  bride,  who  duly  selected 
one  to  her  taste.  But,  while  her  betrothed  was  pay- 
ing for  his  purchase,  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  an  un- 
commonly handsome  kerchief,  and  expressed  her  ea- 
ger desire  to  possess  it.  The  enamored  youth,  how- 
ever, peremptorily  refused  to  invest  any  more  of  his 
capital  in  head-gear;  whereupon,  after  rating  him 
soundly  for  his  stinginess,  she  abruptly  turned  her 
back  upon  him  and  left  the  shop.  Indignant  at  this 
proceeding,  he  took  himself  to  the  dwelling  of  a  rival 
village  beauty,  to  whom  he  offered  not  only  his  hand 
and  heart,  but  the  cap  he  had  purchased  for  his  for- 
mer fiancee,  besides  the  many-hued  handkerchief  that 
had  awakened  her  longings.  All  his  offerings  were 
accepted.  But  his  forsaken  love,  unable  to  bear  the 
mortification  inflicted  upon  her  by  his  faithlessness 
and  the  triumph  of  her  rival,  promptly  hanged  her- 
self in  her  bedroom.  Considerable  sympathy  was 
manifested  with  her  sad  fate  by  her  fellow- villagers  ; 
and  the  fickle  bridegroom,  meeting  the  funeral  cortege 
as  it  passed  down  the  main  street,  was  so  stricken  by 
remorse  that  he  also  put  an  end  to  his  life  the  same 
evening. 

Fishing  can  be  made  comfortable  by  taking  a  cot 
along,  and  placing  it  under  a  shady  tree  by  the  banks 
of  a  stream. 


A  freezing  match  between  George  Francis  Train 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  is  suggested. 


OILVER  HILL  MINING  CO. 

•^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Stoiey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  cold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


f  HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1 880,  an  assess- 
ment {No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1S80,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  four- 
teenth (14th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

"^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey 
County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  23)  of  fifty  (50)  cent1;  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  Aueust,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


c 


'ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND   SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  pUce  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill   Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  188a,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  in  San  Francisco  Slock  Exchange 
Building,  No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  August  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday, 
the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  September  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES.  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  3,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  California. 
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\ja      JP.      Sim     Sit 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   SATURDAY,  JULY 

^      17,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

j   jq  A.   M.,   DAILV,   LOCAL  PAS- 

/  *Jj  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  to  "  Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stapes  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Raths,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

J?  qq    A.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL   PAS- 

^^  •  ^"^  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and 
Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  con 
necting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  11 .00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

Express  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacra- 
mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oreg). 

TO  OO  A'  M->  DAILYi  LOCAL  PAS- 

-*  »-/•  l-'C     senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 

Niles. 

-,  nc  P.  M.,  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

,J  •  L/t-'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 
at  San  Jose  at  5.20  p.  m. 

2  nn   P-  M-<   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

J  '{sKS     senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 

Antioch. 

*  nn  P.   M.,    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

tj-*U\J  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
throp  (Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall(San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (sLages  for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
San  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Uenson.  .  . 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

/I  (in  p-  M->  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

£f-»V\S  sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

*  on  p-  M-y  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED. 

ty-'^jU  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 
nicia, for  "Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "  Virginia  Express  "  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  tq  Carson. 

*  Dn    P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

£f>  *Jj  U  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles, 
and  Livermore.  . 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

C  nn  P-    M.,   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J'UI-S  Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 
Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

r  nn  p-  &■>  daily,  overland 

J»UU  Emigrant  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East 

Connections  for  "Vallejo  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  m.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  P. 
M.,  4.00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  3, 1S80,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on   Townsend   Street,   between   Third   and   Fourth 
streets,  as  follows : 

Q  pn  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Star 
O.jzU  tions.  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only.  BSF  Stages  for  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  '  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

„  -  ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y-J°  Stations. 

rrt  as\  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1  U.4.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gihoy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castro«'ill'",  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     £3T  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

t3T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  US'  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-  on  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
j-jU  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  S3T  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cni2  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco: 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

A   oC  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 

tf-'^J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£3T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

r    T  n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 

J'JV  and  Way  Stations. 

X    on  P.    M.  DAILY  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 

U-Ju  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 
above  points $3  5° 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP\  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclusive $5  °° 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to  Monterey  and  Return,  return  ticket  good  until 
Oct.  1,  1880 $6  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Francisco  to 
Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return   ticket 

good  until  Oct.  31,  1S80,  inclusive $7  00 

Abo,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 

good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 

and  No.  z  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
OSS'  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


<?XN  FRANCISCO  AND 
•3  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Commencing  Monday,  June  21,1 880,  and  until  further  notice, 
Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  as  follows : 

-7    Tf\  A.  M.,  DAILY (Stmdays  excepted), 

J  ■  J.  \J  from  gan  Quentjn  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
for  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  Cloverdale,  and 
way  stations.  Connecting  at  Fulton  with  train  for  Guerne- 
ville.  Stages  connect  at  Geyserville  for  Skaggs'  Springs; 
at  Cloverdale  for  Ukiah,  Highland  Springs,  Ktlseyville, 
Soda  Bay,  Lakeport,  Bartlett  Springs,  and  the  Geysers. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  6.25  p.  m. 

2   s>s}  P.M.,  DAILY  (Sundays  excepted), 

,_5  •  L/L/  Steamer  "James  M.  Donahue,"  from  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf,  connecting  at  Donahue  with  train  for 
Cloverdale  and  way  stations.  Stages  connect  at  Geyersville 
for  Skaggs'  Springs.  Stages  for  Mendocino  City  and  Na- 
varro Kidge  leave  Cloverdale  at  6.00  a.  m.  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  Returning  Steamer  arrives  in  San 
Francisco  at  10.10  a.  m. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS— REDUCED  RATES. 

Q   j  t  A.M.,  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  FROM 

O  .  1  Jy  San  Quentin  Ferrv,  for  Cloverdale  and  way 
stations,  connecting  at  Fulton  for  Guerncville.  Fares  for 
round  trip:  Petaluma,  $1.50;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.00;  Healds- 
burg, $3.00;  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  Guerneville,  $3.00.  Re- 
turning arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  7.40  p.  m. 

Freight  received  at  Washington  Street  Whart   trom  7  A, 
m.  till  2.30  ¥.  m.  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Arthur  Hughes,  (jen.  Manager. 

Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent, 


T*HE  NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up S3, 000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3^00,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA   AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama  with  steamers  for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC.       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17.  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.    Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  No.  2  Montgomery  Street.  _ 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whart 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ot  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fra&cisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier , 

Byron  Murray,  Jr ' Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  —  New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang-hai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


QOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


2   P   H 

%  *  ° 


A.  M. 
B  6.IO 
8.CO 
IO.OO 
12. OO 
P  M. 
I.30 
3-30 
4-3° 


B6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA  CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

O  .  f  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandre, 
^"TJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
_  js*  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
^•J  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
,  --,  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
•f-'O        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  poiuts. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON   SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
—     .  _  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

jtSTIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop- at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.30  P.  M.  trains  for 
Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  on  Saturdays  with  the 
4.30  P.  M.  train.  At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for  Wright's 
Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M.  train  for 
Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50  ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— *6-35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  {2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-4s,  *6.4S,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35>  4-35. 
5-35,  6-35.    and  9.30,  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 


b — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San  Francisco— Daily—  7  15—9.15  and  11.15  a.  m 
2.15  and  4.15   1*.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  a.m 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
From   Oakland   —  Daily  —  8.05  and  10.05    a.    m.  — 
12.05 — 3-°5    anc^  5-°5  p'  M* — Daily  Except  Sundays — 
6.05  A.  m.  and  7.05  p.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).       The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
-A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


.!--_£ 
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17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■**-  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glaspow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodgb,  San  Francisco 

W.   W.    DODGE   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clav  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

'-'      Street. 
KaT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consijrnments. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 

FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  40s  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretarv. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARV CHARLES  R   STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


TNTHE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY 

■*-  and  County  o  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendan  s.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  fil-d  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  servic=)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days— or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint.  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars'  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  were 
maliciously  procured  by  you,'  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above  re- 
quired, the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale  of  Call 
fornia,  this  Twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  oui 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowlev,  Att'yfor  Plaintiff,  4=9  Montgomery  Street 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.   S.   WRIGHT.  J.   A.    CAMPBRLL. 

N.  GRAY  &  CO., 

T  TNDERTAKERS,  NO.  641  SACRA- 

^-^    mento  Street,  corner  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

j®"  Embalming  a  Specialty..^ 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  520  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tne  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


TRADE 

Maltese 


GOODS. 


MARK 


Cross. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


ZfULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
-*        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER. 

501  Market  Street,  San  ^1 
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SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of. proved  value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

So.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  =3  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


(frtp  a  week.  $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.   Costly  out- 
¥>  /-=    fit  free.    Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


STORAGE. 

ZpUKNITURE,    PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Lar^e,  airy  brick  buildings,  fret 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms 
moderate.     Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO..  647  MarVet  Street. 


Sealskin  Sacqnes  and  Dolmans, 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding-  Habits, 
Redingotes,  Ulsteks,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

S.  R.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT   TAILOR.  No.    140   Montgomery    Street, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


H    L.  DODGH 1_  H.  SWEENEY j.  E.  RUGOLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  11  California  Sts. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Oilier  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


523  Montgomery  Street, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress ST1NSON  &  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  ' 

120  BEALE  St;  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENTPITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


#66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
A<1  Ire«  H.  HALLKTT  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


MILLERS  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Special.)- for  30  years.      Established  in  San  Francisco  1663. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
'      i  lie    most   complicated   cases  of  defective   vision 
diagnosed,   free   of  charge,    and   all   kinda   of 
:-iride  to  order  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO.  will  remove 
August  1st  from  No.  12  Post  St.  to  So.  105  Stock- 
ton St.  PIANOS  rented,  tuned  and  repaired,  and 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

DROTECT    YOUR    FRONT  DOORS   AND  CARPETS  FROM  THE  SUN 
by  getting 

AWNINGS 

AT 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  18S0.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 

34   FOURTH   STREET. 

EDWARD   C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  anv  kid  glove  house  in  the  city 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number : 


BOSTOX    STORE,    S4    FOIRTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


LARGEST  BILLIARD-TABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO,  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  J.  M.  BRUNSWICK  &  BALKE  CO. 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the 

Standard,  Monarch,  Nonpareil,  Novelty,  and  Famous  Eclipse 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables.     Sole  Agents  for  the  United 

States  for  the  Hyatt  Billiard  and  Pool  Balls. 

c  JheJJ-JI'!-„E?UN,SWICKI,^  BA,LKE  CO.  are  the  Largest  Billiard-Table  House  in  the  world,  employing 
five  hundred  skiUed  workmen.  Being  direct  importers  from  Europe  of  all  goods  used  in  our  line,  such  as  Billiard 
Uotns,  Billiard  Balls,  etc.,  we  can  supply  better  Eoods  at  lower  prices  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The.unnvaled  MONARCH  CUSHIONS  (with  which  all  our  Tables  ars  furnished)  are  the  only  Per- 
lect  Cushions  in  existence,  and  are  exclusively  used  in  all  public  match  games  by  the  Eastern  professional  and  am- 
ateui  billiard-players,  and  are  endorsed  by  one  and  all  to  be  perfection.  The  Monarch  Cushions  are  guaranteed  for 
ten  years.  All  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  Tables,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.     Our  prices  wdl  be  found  to  be  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house.     Don't  fail  to  visit  the 


WAREROOMS    OF    THE    J.    M.    BRUNSWICK   &   BALKE    CO., 

653  and  655  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Kearny,  SA1V  FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  BIA- 
MOND  ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL 
ING  SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  oar 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT  LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  St.,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


^QUEEN 

TABLE  X: 


WATERS^ 


^SALE 
8,000,000. 


_      CAUTIOU. 

To  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corks 
bear  the  Apollijuaras  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL,  AELEX  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC 
413  and  jfj  SuTisorm:  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 

No.  126  Market  Street. 


TILES 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


(tiles 


Of 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel 

Facings,  Furniture,-~F lower  Boxes,  I  'esti- 

bules,  Hearths,  Consen>atories,   Walls, 

and  oilier  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  even-  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places.  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  *  CO. 

I  HO,  112,  114,  116  &  US  Battery  St. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    SKETCH. 


From  the  French  of  Erckmann-CIiatrian. 

Opposite  Saint  Sebalt  Chapel,  in  Nuremberg,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Trabaus  Street,  there  is  a  little  tavern  ;  it  is  narrow 
and  high,  the  windows — if  now  as  then— are  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  dust,  and  the  sharp  gable-end  is  surmounted 
by  the  Virgin  in  plaster.  It  was  there  that  I  passed  the 
most  joyless  days  of  my  life. 

I  had  gone  to  Nuremberg  to  study  the  German  masters  ; 
but,  being  poorly  supplied  with  money,  I  was  compelled  to 
paint  portraits — and  what  portraits  !  Fat  old  women  with 
their  cats  on  their  laps,  big-wigged  aldermen,  portly  burgo- 
masters in  their  three-cornered  hats,  the  whole  illuminated 
with  ochre  and  vermilion  by  the  handful. 

From  portraits  I  descended  to  sketches,  and  from  sketches 
to  silhouettes. 

Nothing  makes  life  a  greater  burden  than  to  have  your 
landlord,  with  his  weazen  face,  his  shrill  voice,  and  impa- 
tient air,  come  to  you  ever)'  day  and  assail  your  sensibilities 
with  : 

"  Well,  sir,  well  !  Am  I  ever  to  see  the  color  of  your  money 
again.''  Do  you  know  how  much  your  little  bill  amounts 
to  now?  No  idea,  probably — don't  want  to  have  !  My  fine 
gentleman  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  calmly  as  if  all  the  world 
were  his  own.  Your  bill  amounts  to  two  hundred  florins,  sir. 
A  mere  bagatelle,  I  know,  sir  ;  but  I  could  make  good  use 
of  it  just  now,  if  I  had  it." 

He  who  has  not  been  forced  to  listen  to  the  chanting  of  a 
gamut  of  this  construction  can  have  no  idea  of  its  effects  on 
the  human  mind.  Love  of  art,  imagination,  enthusiasm  for 
the  beautiful,  everything  poetic  and  ennobling  in  the  realms 
of  thought,  is  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  harangue  of  the 
sort.  You  become  awkward,  timid,  limp  ;  you  lose  all  your 
feeling  of  personal  dignity,  and  seek  to  escape  the  gaze  of 
your  fellows. 

One  night,  being,  as  was  often  the  case,  without  a  kreutzer, 
and  menaced  with  imprisonment  by  the  worthy  Rap,  I  re- 
solved to  bankrupt  him  by  cutting  my  throat.  While  I  sat  op- 
posite the  window  occupied  with  this  agreeable  thought,  my 
mind  wandered  off  into  innumerable  philosophic  reflections, 
more  or  less  edifying. 

"What  is  man  ?"  I  asked  myself.  "An  omnivorous  ani- 
mal ;  his  jaws,  provided  with  canines,  incisors,  and  molars, 
sufficiently  prove  it.  The  canines  are  made  to  tear,  the  in- 
cisors to  cut,  and  the  molars  to  crush  such  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  as  constitute  his  food.  But  when  he  has 
nothing  to  masticate,  the  creature  man  is  a  veritable  super- 
plenitude  in  nature,  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach." 

Such  were  my  reflections.  I  did  not  dare  to  touch  my 
razor  for  fear  that  the  force  of  my  logic  would  inspire  me 
with  the  courage  to  make  an  end  of  it.  After  having  argued 
for  some  time  in  this  manner,  I  blew  out  my  candle  and 
postponed  the  continuation  till  the  next  day. 

This  abominable  Rap  had  completely  brutalized  me.  In 
my  art  nothing  but  silhouettes  ;  and  yet  my  uppermost  de- 
sire was  to  have  the  money  necessary  to  rid  myself  of  his 
odious  importunities.  But  that  night  a  singular  change  came 
over  my  mental  condition.  I  awoke  about  one  o'clock, 
lighted  my  lamp,  and,  enveloping  myself  in  my  well-worn 
dressing-gown,  I  rapidly  threw  upon  paper  a  sketch  a  la 
flamande— something  strange  and  weird,  that  was  totally  un- 
like my  ordinary  conceptions. 

Imagine  a  sombre  court-yard,  inclosed  by  high,  dilapi- 
k  dated  walls,  which  are  provided  with  hooks  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  One  readily  sees  that  it  represents  a 
butcher's  yard. 

At  the  left  there  is  a  sort  of  lattice  partition,  through  which 
you  can  see  the  carcass  of  an  ox  suspended  by  pulleys  on  a 
heavy  frame-work.  Sluggish  streams  of  blood  flow  over  the 
flagstones  toward  a  gutter  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of  de'bris. 

At  the  further  side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  ashed  ;  under 
the  shed  a  pile  of  wood  ;  on  the  wood  a  ladder,  a  few  bun- 
dles of  straw,  some  coils  of  rope,  a  chicken-coop,  and  an  old, 
unused  rabbit-cage. 

How  came  these  details  to  present  themselves  to  my  im- 
agination ?  I  know  not.  I  had  no  analogous  reminiscence, 
and  nevertheless  every  stroke  of  the  pencil  had  the  appear- 
ance of  contributing  its  share  toward  the  representing  of  a 
reality.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  give  the  sketch  the  sem- 
blance of  truth. 

But  at  the  right  there  was  a  corner  that  remained  unfilled. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  put  there.  At  that  point  it 
seemed  to  me  that  something  moved.  All  at  once  I  saw  a 
foot,  or  rather  the  sole  of  a  foot.  Despite  this  improbable 
position,  I  followed  the  inspiration  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider. This  foot  was  attached  to  a  leg,  and  on  the  leg,  the 
muscles  of  .which  seemed  to  be  vigorously  contracted,  there 
*  soon  floated  the  tattered  skirt  of  a  dress.  In  short,  an  old 
woman,  wan  and  disheveled,  appeared,  stretched  out  beside 
an  old  well,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of  a 
hand  that  held  fast  to  her  throat. 

It  was  a  murder  scene  that  I  was  sketching  !  Horror- 
stricken,  I  let  the  pencil  fall  from  my  hand. 

The  woman,  in  this  perilous  situation — her  features  dis- 
torted with  terror,  her  hands  grasping  the  arm  of  the  mur- 
derer— made  me  tremble  with  fear.  I  could  not  look  at  her. 
But  the  man — he  to  whom  the  arm  belonged — I  could  not 
see  him.     It  was  impossible  for  me  to  finish  the  sketch. 


"  I  am  tired,"  said  I  to  myself,  my  forehead  dripping  with 
perspiration.  "  I  have  only  this  figure  to  finish — I  will  do  it 
to-morrow ;  then  it  will  be  easy  enough." 

With  this  I  returned  to  bed.  In  a  little  while  I  was  sound 
asleep. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  I 
had  barely  got  ready  to  resume  work  on  my  nocturnal  sketch 
when  there  came  a  gentle  rap  at  my  door. 

"Come  in." 

The  door  opened.  An  elderly  man,  tall  and  lean,  and 
neatly  dressed  in  black,  appeared  on  my  threshold.  His 
mien,  with  his  small,  deep-set  eyes,  and  his  big,  hooked  nose, 
surmounted  by  a  high,  bony  forehead,  was  dignified  and  stern. 
He  saluted  me  with  ceremonious  gravity. 

"Master  Christian  Venius,  the  painter?" 

"At  your  service,  sir." 

He  bowed  again,  saying  : 

"The  Baron  Frederick  von  Spreckdal." 

The  appearance  of  the  rich  dilettante  Von  Spreckdal,  judge 
of  the  criminal  court,  in  my  garret,  very  nearly  robbed  me 
of  my  self-possession.  I  involuntarily  cast  a  furtive  glance 
at  my  old  worm-eaten  furniture,  my  torn  wall-paper,  and  soiled 
floor.  •  I  felt  humiliated  by  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  my  distinguished  visitor  found  me; 
but  the  baron  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  these  details.  He 
seated  himself  before  my  table,  and  resumed. 

"  Master  Venius,"  said  he,  "  I  come " 

But  at  this  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  unfinished  sketch  : 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.  I  was  seated  on 
the  side  of  my  bed.  The  sudden  attention  this  august  per- 
sonage gave  to  one  of  my  productions  made  my  heart  beat 
with  an  indefinable  apprehension. 

He  looked  at  it  intently  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then,  turn- 
ing toward  me,  he  asked,  in  a  very  earnest  tone : 

"Are  you  the  author  of  this  sketch,  sir?" 

"  I  am." 

"The  price  of  it?" 

"  I  never  sell  my  sketches.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
painting." 

'■Ah  !'"  said  he,  as  he  picked  up  the  paper  with  the  ends 
^ST  his  long  yerlow  finger^. 

He  took  a  lens  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  set  to 
studying  the  sketch  in  detail. 

The  sun  at  this  hour  shone  obliquely  into  my  garret.  Von 
Spreckdal  was  silent.  The  aquilinity  of  his  big,  thin  nose 
seemed  to  me  to  have  suddenly  increased;  his  heavy  brows 
contracted,  and  his  long,  pointed  chin  had  taken  a  turn  up- 
ward, making  a  thousand  little  wrinkles  in  his  thin,  colorless 
cheeks.  The  silence  was  so  profound  that  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  buzzing  of  an  unfortunate  fly  that  struggled  to  es- 
cape from  the  toils  of  a  spider's  web. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  picture  you  propose  to  paint,  Mas- 
ter Venius?"  said  he,  without  looking  up. 

"Three  feet  by  four." 

"The  price?" 

"Fifty  ducats." 

The  Baron  von  Spreckdal  laid  the  sketch  down  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long  green-silk  purse. 

"Fifty  ducats,"  said  he,  slipping  the  rings  of  his  purse — 
"fifty  ducats  !     There  they  are." 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 

The  baron  rose,  bade  me  good  morning,  and  descended 
the  stairs,  making  his  heavy  ivory-headed  cane  heard  on  each 
step  as  he  went  down.  Then,  recovering  from  my  stupor,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  thanked  him;  whereupon  I 
plunged  down  my  five  flights  almost  as  fast  as  gravitation 
would  take  me;  but,  arrived  at  the  lower  door,  I  looked  for 
my  generous  patron  in  vain.     He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Humph  !"  said  I  to  myself,  "this  is  very  strange!"  And 
I  hastened  back  to  my  garret. 


The  unexpected  visit  from  the  munificent  Von  Spreckdal 
quite  bewildered  me — I  was  ecstatic.  "  Yesterday,"  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I  contemplated  the  pile  of  ducats  shining  in  the 
sun — "  yesterday  I  sinfully  considered  the  advisability  of  cut- 
ting my  throat,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  few  miserable  flor- 
ins. How  fortunate  that  I  did  not  open  my  razor  !  If  ever 
I  am  again  tempted  to  end  this  existence,  I  will  profit  by  ex- 
perience and  put  it  off  till  the  morrow." 

After  making  these  wholesome  reflections,  I  sat  down  to 
finish  my  sketch.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  was  all  it  re- 
quired. But  these  few  strokes  I  found  it  impossible  to  make 
— I  had  lost  the  thread  of  my  inspiration.  Cudgel  my  brain 
as  I  would,  I  could  get  nothing  from  it  that  harmonized  any 
better  with  the  rest  of  the  sketch  than  a  figure  of  Raphael 
would  with  the  frequenters  of  one  of  Teniers's  pot-houses. 

While  I  was  thus  absorbed,  I  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
Rap,  who,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  entered  my  room 
without  rapping.  As  his  astonished  eyes  fell  upon  my  pile 
of  ducats,  he  cried  out  in  a  tone  that  enraged  me  beyond  all 
control  : 

"  So,  so,  Mr.  Painter,  I  catch  you,  do  I  ?  Perhaps  you'll 
tell  me  now  you  have  no  money  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  came  forward,  with  his  fingers  crooked,  as 
though  about  to  seize  something,  and  with  a  certain  nervous 
agitation  that  the  sight  of  gold  so  often  produces  in  the 
avaricious. 

For  a  moment  I  was  stupefied  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
indignities  I  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  from  the  fel- 
low, his  greedy  look,  and  his  insulting  smile  were  more  than 


sufficient  to  arouse  me.  I  sprang  toward  him,  seized  him  by 
the  shoulders,  and,  quick  as  thought,  put  him  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  in  his  vulgar  face. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  outside  the  room  than  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon began  to  cry  out,  at  the  top  Of  his  voice  : 

"My  money  !  pay  me  my  money,  you  thief!  Give  me  my 
money  !  " 

My  neighbors  came  out  of  their  rooms,  and  added  to  the 
confusion  by  shouting  out:  "What's  the  matter? — who's  a 
thief? — what's  all  this  ?  " 

Before  the  worthy  Rap  could  satisfy  any  of  these  in- 
quiries, I  flung  my  door  open,  and,  by  a  well-directed  kick, 
sent  him  heels  over  head  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"  That's  what's  the  matter  ! "  I  cried,  and  returned  to  my 
den,  bolting  the  door  securely,  while  my  neighbors  made  the 
house  resound  with  loud  peals  of  laughter. 

I  was  well  satisfied  with  myself ;  I  felt  truly  triumphant. 
The  episode  had  put  new  life  into  me.  I  returned  to  my 
sketch,  and  had  just  finished  it  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  unusual  noise.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  striking  of  the  butts  of  muskets  on  the  pavement. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  three  gendarmes,  in  full 
uniform,  leaning  on  their  carbines  and  standing  directly  be- 
fore the  street-door. 

"The  devil !"  said  I  to  myself,  not  a  little  terrified  ;  "have 
I,  perhaps,  broken  some  of  the  fellow's  bones  ?" 

And  now  see  the  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind  :  I, 
who  yesterday  cared  not  a  button — as  I  thought — whether  I 
lived  or  not,  to-day  trembled  in  every  nerve  at  the  thought 
that  I  had,  perchance,  killed  my  landlord,  and  should  be 
hanged  for  it. 

The  stairway  became  the  scene  of  confused  and  ominous 
sounds — the  steps  of  feet  encased  in  heavy  boots,  the  clank- 
ing of  arms,  and  tones  of  voices  which  at  that  momentstruck 
me  as  being  of  the  gruffest  bass. 

Suddenly  some  one  tried  my  door.  It  was  fastened,  which 
seemed  to  give  rise  to  a  general  clamor.  But  soon  a  voice 
was  heard  above  the  others  ;  it  cried  out : 

"  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law  ! " 

I  arose,  to  find  that  my  knees  had  suddenly  become  very 
weak. 

"Open  the  door  !"  the  voice  repeated. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  escape  over  the  roof ;  but 
I  had  hardly  thrust  my  head  out  of  the  window  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  sort  of  vertigo,  and  quickly  withdrew  it.  I  had 
taken  in  at  a  glance  the  windows  below  me,  with  their 
shining  panes,  their  flower-pots,  their  bird-cages,  and  their 
gratings  ;  and,  still  lower,  the  balcony  ;  lower  still,  the  street- 
lamp  ;  then  the  sign  of  the  "  Red  Cask ; "  and,  finally,  the 
three  shining  bayonets  that  only  awaited  my  fall  to  spit  me 
as  they  would  a  piece  of  cheese  on  a  toasting  fork.  On  the 
roof  of  the  house  across  the  street  there  was  a  big  cat  hiding 
behind  a  chimney,  and  watching  a  little  band  of  sparrows 
that  were  engaged  in  settling  their  differences  in  the  gutter. 

One  can  not  imagine  with  what  clearness  and  rapidity  the 
human  eye  takes  in  a  situation,  with  all  its  minutest  details, 
when  the  visual  powers  are  stimulated  by  fear. 

At  the  third  summons,  "  Open  the  door,  or  we  shall  force 
it!"  seeing  that  escape  was  impossible,  I  slipped  back  the 
bolt. 

In  an  instant  a  stalwart  fellow  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and 
a  little,  pompous  official,  whose  breath  was  offensively  odor- 
ous of  alcohol,  announced  : 

"  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner  !" 

He  wore  a  bottle-green,  single-breasted  coat,  buttoned  to 
the  chin,  and  a  high  hat  patterned  after  a  stove-pipe.  He 
had  heavy  side-whiskers,  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  was  called 
Passauf. 

He  was  the  chief  of  police. 

Five  more  bullet-headed  minions  of  the  law  waited  for  me 
on  the  stairs. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  I  asked  Passauf. 

"Down  stairs  !"  he  cried,  as  he  made  a  sign  to  his  under- 
lings, who  had  me  by  the  collar,  to  drag  me  in  that  direction. 

While  his  order  was  being  obeyed,  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  others,  hastily  searched  my  room,  turning  everything 
topsy-turvy  and  inside  out. 

I  descended  the  stairs  supported  on  each  side,  like  one  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

They  thrust  me  into  a  cab  between  two  brawny  fellows, 
armed  with  heavy  clubs  secured  to  their  wrists  with  leather 
straps. 

I  was  glad  they  drove  away  without  delay,  as  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  should  have  had  all  the  idlers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood about  us. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sufficient  control  over  my  organs  of 
speech,  I  turned  to  one  of  my  guardians — the  one  whose 
mien  seemed  to  me  the  least  forbidding — and  asked  what  I 
had  done. 

"  Hans,  he  asks  what  he  has  done — ha,  ha,  ha  !"  says  he 
to  his  comrade. 

Their  laughter  fairly  chilled  my  blood. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  shadow  enveloped  us,  and  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  feet  echoed  under  an  archway.  We 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Raspelhaus  Prison. 

All  is  not  rose-colored  in  this  world.  From  tl~-  persecu- 
tions of  Rap  I  fell  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  it  is  oulv  the 
minority  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

Dark,  spacious  courts;  windows  in  long.ines  1! 
tal,  and  furnished  with  gratings;  not  thesmal! 
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verdure,  not  even  the  leaf  of  a  bush  or  a  spear  of  grass — 
such  was  my  new  lodging-place.  It  was  enough  to  make 
one  pull  out  his  hair  by  the  handfuls. 

The  police  officers  and  the  jailer  put  me  provisionally  into 
a  sort  of  anteroom. 

The  jailer,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  called  Kasper 
Schluessel.  With  his  gray  woolen  cap,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  bunch  of  keys  at  his  waist,  he  reminded  me 
of  the  god  Hibou  of  the  Caribs.  He  had  the  same  large 
eyes,  with  a  yellow  circle,  that  see  in  the  night,  a  nose  like  a 
comma,  while  his  neck  disappeared  between  his  shoulders. 

Schluessel  locked  me  in  as  mechanically  as  one  locks  his 
bureau  drawer,  his  thoughts  the  while  seeming  to  be  far 
away.  As  for  me,  I  stood  fully  ten  minutes  with  my  hands 
behind  my  back,  looking  down  at  the  floor. 

"Rap,3"  said  I  to  myself,  after  taking  a  complete  survey  of 
the  situation — "Rap  cried  out  as  he  fell,  'I  am  killed  !  I  am 
killed!1  but  he  did  not  say  by  whom.  I  will  swear  it  was 
my  neighbor,  the  old  merchant  with  the  green  spectacles, 
and  he  will  be  hanged  in  my  place." 

This  idea  I  found  very  consoling,  and  I  consequently 
breathed  more  freely.  I  now  proceeded  to  examine  my 
prison,  or  rather  my  cell.  It  had  been  newly  whitewashed, 
and  there  were  no  sketches  on  its  walls  except  in  one  corner, 
where  a  gallows  had  been  crudely  outlined  by  my  predeces- 
sor! Light  was  admitted  by  a  bull's-eye  some  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  the  floor.  As  for  the  furniture,  it  was  limited  to  a 
bunch  of  straw  and  a  bench. 

I  sat  down  on  the  straw  and  clasped  my  hands  around  my 
knees  in  the  most  unenviable  frame  of  mind  imaginable.  I 
had  not  been  long  seated  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  Rap, 
before  breathing  his  last,  may  have  denounced  me.  The 
thought  brought  me  quickly  to  my  feet;  I  coughed  involun- 
tarily, and  imagined  I  felt  a  choking  sensation,  as  though 
the  hempen  cord  were  already  round  my  neck. 

Just  at  this  moment  my  hallucinations  were  interrupted  by 
footsteps  in  the  passage-way.  Schluessel  opened  my  door, 
and  bade  me  follow  him.  He  was  still  assisted  by  the  two 
officers  who  had  had  the  honor  of  lodging  me  in  prison. 
They  received  me  with  a  triumphant  smile  as  I  issued  forth, 
as  though  they  were  proud  of  their  achievement.  I  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  them,  but,  summoning  all  my  fortitude, 
I  followed  with  a  tolerably  firm  step. 

We  passed  through  long  galleries,  lighted  from  distance 
to  distance  by  small  grated  windows.  On  the  way  I  saw, 
behind  massive  bars,  the  famous  Jic-Jack,  who  was  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes  the  next  day  on  the  gallows.  He 
was  in  a  strait-jacket,  and  was  gayly  singing  : 

"Je  suis  le  roi  de  ces  montagnes !" 

When  he  saw  me,  he  cried  out  : 

"  Ho,  comrade  !  Til  keep  a  place  for  you  at  my  right." 

The   two   policemen  and   the  god  Hibou  looked  at  one 

another  and  smiled,  while  I  felt  the  goose-flesh  creep  down 

my  back  and  shoulders  to  my  waist. 


Schluessel  led  the  way  to  a  large  room,  furnished  with  row- s 
of  benches  arranged  in  a  semi-circle.  The  aspect  of  this 
spacious  hall,  deserted  as  it  was,  with  its  two  high,  grated 
windows,  its  image  of  the  Saviour  in  old  browned  oak,  with 
his  arms  extended  and  his  head  inclined  toward  one  shoul- 
der, inspired  me  with  a  sort  of  religious  fear  that  harmonized 
with  my  situation. 

All  my  ideas  of  false  accusation  disappeared,  and  my  lips 
involuntarily  murmured  a  prayer. 

I  had  not  prayed  for  a  long  time.  Misfortune  always 
brings  a  submissive  frame  of  mind. 

Before  me,  on  an  elevated  seat,  sat  two  men  with  their 
backs  toward  the  windows,  which  put  their  faces  in  the 
shade.  I  nevertheless  recognized  Von  Spreckdal  by  his 
aquiline  profile.  The  other  was  a  stout,  round-faced  man, 
with  short,  pudgy  hands.     They  were  both  in  judicial  robes. 

Below  them  sat  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Conrad.  He  was 
writing  at  a  small  table,  and  stroking  his  cheek  with  the 
feather-end  of  his  pen.  When  I  arrived,  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  seemed  to  study  my  face  with  deep  interest. 

I  was  shown  to  a  seat,  when  Von  Spreckdal  asked  me,  in 
a  loud,  distinct  tone  : 

"Christian  Venius,  wiiere  did  you  get  this  sketch?" 

He  held  up  my  nocturnal  sketch,  then  in  his  possession. 
It  was  passed  to  me.    After  looking  at  it  a  moment,  I  replied: 

"  I  made  it." 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence.  The  clerk  wrote  down  my 
answer.  As  I  listened  to  his  pen  going  over  the  paper,  I 
thought :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  they  have 
just  asked  me?  What  relation  has  my  sketch  to  the  kick  I 
gave  Rap?" 

"You  drew  this  sketch,  you  say?"  said  Von  Spreckdal. 
"  Very  well.     Where  is  the  scene  ? " 

"  Nowhere  in  reality,  but  only  in  my  imagination." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  imagined  all  these  de- 
tails— that  you  did  not  copy  them  somewhere?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  say.  This  is  purely  a  fancy 
sketch.  I  may  have  seen  somewhere  at  some  time  a  court- 
yard similar  to  the  one  represented  here  ;  but  the  details  are 
all  imaginary." 

"Christian  Venius,"  said  the  judge,  in  solemn  tone,  "I 
counsel  you  to  reflect,  and  to  tell  the  truth.  Believe  me,  it 
will  be  better  for  you  in  the  end." 

Indignant  at  having  my  veracity  called  in  question,  I  re- 
plied, with  some  spirit :  "  I  have  said,  sir,  that  this  is  entirely 
a  work  of  the  imagination — of  my  imagination — and  I  re- 
peat it." 

"Write  down  his  answer,'-'  said  Von  Spreckdal  to  the  clerk. 

Again  that  ominous  pen  went  scratching  over  the  paper. 

"And  this  woman,"  continued  the  judge — "this  woman 
who  is  being  killed  at  the  mouth  of  this  well — did  you  imag- 
ine this  detail  with  the  rest?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  You  have  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  ?  " 

"Never!" 

Von  Spreckdal  rose  as  though  he  was  exasperated  ;  then, 
resuming  his  seat,  he  seemed  to  consult  with  his  colleague. 

The  mysterious  whispering  in  front  of  me,  the  three  men 
-•ar.ding  behind  me,  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  hall — 
everything  combined  to  make  me  shudder. 

■What  does  all  this  mean?  What  am  I  accused  of?"  I 
-.--■ked  myself. 

Suddenly  Von  Spreckdal  said  to  my  guardians: 


"Reconduct  your  prisoner  to  the  vehicle  in  which  you 
brought  him  here.  We  will  all  go  to  Metzer  Street."  Then, 
turning  to  me,  he  added:  "Christian  Venius,  you  are  in  a 
perilous  situation.  You  should  remember  that,  if  the  law  is 
inflexible,  there  still  remains  to  you  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
which  you  may  merit  by  confessing  your  crime." 

These  words  stunned  me  like  a  blow  with  a  hammer.  I 
threw  up  my  arms  and  fell  back,  crying  out : 

"  Ah  !  what  a  frightful  dream  ! " 

The  next  moment  I  was  unconscious,  having  swooned. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  I  was  being  driven  slowly 
through  one  of  the  principal  streets  ;  another  vehicle  pre- 
ceded us.  The  two  servants  of  the  law  were  still  watching 
over  me.  One  of  them,  on  the  way,  offered  a  pinch  of  snuff 
to  his  confrere.  I  mechanically  reached  out  my  fingers  to- 
ward the  box ;  but  he  drew-  it  away,  as  though  he  feared  there 
was  contamination  in  my  touch. 

My  cheeks  reddened  from  shame  and  indignation,  and  I 
turned  away  to  conceal  my  emotion. 

"If  you  don't  look  out,"  said  the  man  with  the  snuff-box, 
"we'll  have  to  put  a  pair  of  bracelets  on  you;  do  you  hear?" 

The  wretch  ! — I  could  have  strangled  him.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  I  deemed  it  wiser  to  remain  silent  than 
to  make  the  attempt. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  carriages  came  to  a  stop.  One 
of  my  guardians  got  out,  while  the  other  held  me  by  the  col- 
lar till  his  comrade  was  ready  to  receive  me,  when  he  pushed 
me  rudely  toward  him. 

These  precautions  to  retain  possession  of  my  person  au- 
gured nothing  good.  Still,  I  was  far  from  imagining  the  ex- 
ceeding gravity  of  the  accusation  that  hung  over  me,  when 
an  alarming  circumstance  opened  my  eyes  and  threw  me  into 
despair. 

They  had  led  me,  or  rather  pushed  me,  into  a  low,  narrow- 
passage-way,  with  an  irregular,  broken  pavement.  Along  the 
side  of  the  wall  there  was  a  pool  of  yellowish  water  that  ex- 
haled a  most  disagreeable  odor.  The  passage  was  quite  dark. 
Beyond,  it  was  evident  there  was  a  court-yard. 

As  I  advanced  I  felt  myself  more  and  more  possessed  with 
an  indescribable  terror.  It  was  a  feeling  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced  before;  there  was  something  supernatural  about 
it ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  nightmare.  I  hesitated  at  ev- 
ery step. 

"  Go  on — go  on  ! "  cried  one  of  the  ruffians  behind  me,  at 
the  same  time  pushing  me  rudely  forward.  * 

But  what  was  my  amazement  when  I  saw,  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  the  court  I  had  sketched  the  preceding  night, 
with  its  walls  furnished  with  hooks,  its  piles  of  old  rubbish, 
its  chicken-coop,  and  its  rabbit-cage  !  Not  a  window-,  large 
or  small,  high  or  low — not  a  broken  pane — in  short,  not  a 
single  detail  had  been  omitted. 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  this  strange  revelation. 

Near  the  well  stood  the  two  judges,  Von  Spreckdal  and 
Richter.  At  their  feet  the  old  woman  lay  stretched  out  on 
her  back.  Her  long,  white  hair  was  spread  out  over  the  pave- 
ment; her  face  was  deep  purple,  her  eyes  were  half  open, 
and  her  tongue  half  protruded  from  her  mouth.  The  spec- 
tacle she  presented  was  indescribably  horrible. 

"Well,"  said  Von  Spreckdal,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity, "what  have  you  to  say,  sir?" 

I  made  no  response. 

"  Do  you  confess  to  having  thrown  this  woman,  Theresa 
Becker,  into  this  well,  after  having  strangled  her  in  order  to 
rob  her  of  her  money  ?  " 

"  I  strangle  this  woman? — I  rob  her  of  her  money? 
Never  !  I  never  knew  her,  never  saw  her  till  now  !  Never, 
as  heaven  is  my  judge  !" 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  he  ;  and,  without  adding  a  word, 
he  left  the  yard  with  his  confrere. 

My  guardians  now  seemed  to  think  they  were  justified  in 
putting  handcuffs  on  me.  They  took  me  back  to  the  Raspel- 
haus.  I  was  completely  crushed  ;  what  to  think  I  knew  not; 
even  my  conscience  troubled  me.  I  almost  thought  that  I 
had  murdered  the  old  woman  ;  but  how? — when?  My  brain 
was  confused  ;  everything  seemed  to  dance  before  my  eyes. 

It  was  evident  that  the  two  policemen  already  saw  me  on 
the  road  to  the  gallows. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  mind  I  suffered 
that  night  as  I  sat  on  my  bunch  of  straw,  the  bull!s-eye  win- 
dow before  and  above  me,  and  the  gallows  in  perspective  ; 
and  heard,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  watchman  cry  out  :  "  One 
o'clock,  and  all  is  well !  two  o'clock,  and  all  is  well !"  and  so 
on  the  night  through. 

Every  one  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  such  a  night. 
It  is  not  true  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  innocently  than  being 
guilty.  For  the  soul — yes  ;  but  for  the  body  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. On  the  contrary,  it  curses  its  lot,  struggles,  and 
tries  to  escape,  knowing  that  its  role  ends  with  the  cord.  Add 
to  all  this  its  regrets  at  not  having  sufficiently  enjoyed  life, 
and  of  having  listened  to  the  soul  when  it  preached  absti- 
nence. 

"Ah  !  if  I  had  only  known,"  it  cried,  "you  would  not  have 
led  me  about  by  the  nose  with  your  big  words  and  fine 
phrases  !  You  would  not  have  allured  me  with  your  seduc- 
tive promises.  I  would  have  had  many  a  happy  hour,  lost 
to  me  now  forever.  Be  temperate,  govern  your  passions, 
said  you.  I  w~as  temperate,  I  did  govern  my  passions.  What 
have  I  gained  by  it?  They  are  going  to  hang  me  and  you  ; 
afterward,  you  will  be  apostrophized  as  the  sublime  and  sto- 
ical soul  that  fell  a  martyr  to  the  errors  of  the  law  and  its 
ministers.     Of  me,  not  a  word  will  be  said." 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  my  poor  body  in  my  extremity. 

The  day  finally  began  to  appear.  At  first,  pale  and  un- 
decided, it  shed  a  vague  glimmer  on  my  bull's-eye  window  ; 
then,  little  by  little,  the  sun  neared  the  horizon.  Without, 
everything  began  to  be  astir  ;  it  chanced  to  be  market-day — 
Friday.  I  could  hear  the  carts  pass,  loaded  with  vegetables, 
and  sometimes  catch  a  few  words  of  the  rustics  who  were 
driving  them.  I  could  hear  them  opening  the  market  oppo- 
site ;  then  came  the  arranging  of  the  benches. 

Finally,  it  was  broad  day,  and  going  and  coming  and  mur- 
mur of  voices  told  me  that  the  crowd  without  must  be  quite 
large. 

With  the  light,  my  courage  in  some  measure  returned. 
Some  of  my  gloomy  forebodings  disappeared,  and  something 
akin  to  hope  usurped  their  place.     I  felt  a  desire  to  look  out. 

Other  prisoners  before  me  had  managed  to  get  up  to  the 
bull's-eye ;  they  had  dug  holes  in  the  wall  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  task  more  easily,  or,  rather,  to  make  it  possible.     I 


climbed  up  in  my  turn,  and,  when  I  was  seated  most  uncom- 
fortably on  the  edge  of  the  oval  around  the  window,  and 
could  look  out  at  the  crowd,  the  life,  the  movement,  abun- 
dant tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  I  thought  no  longer  of 
putting  an  end  to  my  earthly  existence  ;  I  felt  a  desire  to  live 
and  to  get  back  into  the  busy  world  again. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  I  to  myself,  "  to  live  is  to  be  happy  !  Let 
them  harness  me  to  a  wheelbarrow,  or  attach  a  ball  and 
chain  to  my  leg — let  them  do  no  matter  what  to  me,  so  that 
they  only  let  me  live  ! " 

The  old  market,  with  its  pointed  roof  supported  by  heavy 
pillars,  offered  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  Old  women 
seated  beside  their  piles  of  vegetables,  their  coops  of  poul- 
try, and  their  baskets  of  eggs  ;  behind  them  were  ranged 
the  dealers  in  old  clothes — Jews  with  complexions  resem- 
bling the  color  of  old  boxwood  ;  then  there  were  the  butch- 
ers, with  their  bare  arms,  cutting  and  sawing  their  meats  ; 
countrymen,  with  their  broad-brimmed  felt  hats  pushed  back 
on  their  heads,  calm  and  grave,  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  resting  on  their  evergreen  sticks,  and  tranquilly  smok- 
ing their  pipes.  Add  to  all  this  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the 
crowd,  the  various  tones  of  the  voices,  and  the  expressive 
gestures,  which  convey  to  the  distant  observer  the  nature  of 
the  discussion,  and  so  perfectly  reflect  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  In  short,  the  scene  fascinated  me,  and,  despite  my 
unenviable  position,  I  felt  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  still 
lived. 

While  I  was  thus  occupied  looking  out  of  my  window,  a 
man,  a  butcher,  passed.  He  was  bent  forward,  and  carried 
a  large  quarter  of  beef  on  his  shoulders  ;  his  arms  were  bare, 
and  extended  above  his  head.  His  hair  was  long,  like  that 
of  the  Sicambrian  of  Salvator,  and  so  fell  about  his  face  that 
I  could  not  distinguish  his  features  ;  and  yet,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  involuntarily  shuddered. 

"  It  is  he  ! "  I  exclaimed,  aloud. 

All  the  blood  in  my  body  seemed  suddenly  to  have  taken 
leave  of  me  ;  there  was,  apparently,  none  in  my  face  or  ex- 
tremities. I  hastened  down  from  the  window  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition,  feeling  chilled  to  the  very  ends  of  my  fingers. 

"It  is  he!  he  is  there!"  I  stammered;  "and  I,  I  am 
here  to  expiate  his  crime.  Great  heaven  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
what  shall  I  do  ?" 

An  idea,  an  inspiration  from  heaven,  flashed  upon  my 
mind.  I  reached  for  my  crayon,  which  I  providentially 
chanced  to  have  in  my  coat-pocket.  Then  I  mounted  to  my 
seat  again,  and  set  to  work  to  sketch  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, with  a  nerve  that  seemed  to  me  truly  superhuman. 
There  was  no  more  uncertainty  ;  every  stroke  of  the  pencil 
told.     I  had  my  man  ;  I  saw  him  ;  he  was  there  before  me. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  jailer  entered  my  cell.  His  owl-like  im- 
passibility gave  way  to  an  exhibition  of  something  akin  to 
admiration. 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  he.  "Up,  and  in  such  good 
spirits  !  " 

"  Go,  bring  me  my  judges,"  said  I,  in  a  triumphant  tone, 
as  I  gave  the  last  touches  to  my  sketch ;  "  I  wish  to  see  them 
here." 

"They  are  waiting  for  you,"  said  Schluessel. 

"Waiting  forme?  Let  them  come  here  ;  I  must  see  them 
here  ! "  I  cried,  as  I  gave  the  last  strokes  to  the  mysterious 
personage.  He  lived.  His  figure,  foreshortened  on  the  wall, 
stood  out  on  the  white  background  with  a  life-like  vigor  that 
was  startling. 

The  jailer,  without  waiting  to  remonstrate  or  to  make  any 
observations,  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the  two 
judges.     They  seemed  speechless  with  amazement. 

But  I,  pointing  to  my  sketch  on  the  wall  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  cried  out : 

"There  is  your  assassin  !" 

Von  Spreckdal,  after  a  moment's  silence,  asked : 

"  His  name?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,  but  he,  at  this  moment,  is  in  the  market ; 
he  is  cutting  up  meat  in  the  third  stall  to  the  left  as  you  en- 
ter from  Trabaus  Street." 

"What  do  think?"  he  asked  his  colleague. 

"  Let  the  man  be  sent  for,"  said  Richter,  gravely. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  approaching  steps  in  the 
archway.  Those  who  have  never  awaited  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance and  counted  the  minutes,  which  then  seem  of  intermin- 
able length  ;  those  who  have  never  experienced  the  harrow- 
ing emotions  of  doubt,  hope,  terror,  and  despair — such  as 
they  can  have  no  conception  of  my  feelings  at  this  moment. 
I  should  have  distinguished  the  step  of  the  murderer,  though 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  others.  They  approached.  The 
judges  themselves  could  not  conceal  a  certain  nervous  agita- 
tion. I  looked  up,  and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  door.  It 
opened,  and  the  man  entered.  His  face  was  flushed,  and 
his  jaws  were  convulsively  pressed  together,  while  his  little, 
gray,  restless  eyes  looked  wildly  about  from  under  his  heavy, 
reddish  browns. 

Von  Spreckdal  silently  pointed  to  the  sketch. 

This  brawny  man  had  looked  at  it  but  for  a  moment,  when 
the  color  left  his  cheeks,  and,  uttering  a  cry  that  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  us  all,  he  extended  his  strong  arms,  as 
though  he  would  sweep  aside  every  obstacle  that  hindered 
his  escape,  and  sprang  toward  the  door.  A  terrible  struggle 
in  the  corridor  ensued  ;  you  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  butcher,  his  muttered  imprecations, 
an  occasional  cry  of  the  guards,  and  the  shuffling  of  their 
feet  on  the  flagstones. 

It  was  brief,  however;  for  scarcely  more  than  a  minute 
had  elapsed  when  the  assassin  re-entered,  his  chin  on  his 
chest,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  his  hands  secured  behind  his 
back.  He  looked  up  again  at  the  sketch,  seemed  to  reflect 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  like  one  thinking  aloud,  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  Who  could  have  seen  me  ? — at  midnight !" 

I  was  saved. 


Many  years  have  passed  since  this  terrible  adventure. 
Thank  heaven  !  I  make  no  more  silhouettes,  nor  do  I  paint 
the  portraits  of  burgomasters.  By  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance I  have  conquered  a  place,  and  I  earn  my  living  honor- 
ably by  producing  works  of  art — the  only  object,  in  my 
opinion,  a  veritable  artist  should  ever  have  in  view.  But 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  nocturnal  sketch  has 
always  remained  fresh  in  my  memory. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    JERSEY— AN    ESSAY. 


To  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Langtry  is  given  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing made  fashionable  the  garment  popularly  called  a  jersey. 
From  time  immemorial  the  sailor,  whether  English,  German, 
or  French,  who  is  born  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Channel, 
has  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  close-fitting  woven  woolen 
aarment,  which  has  always  been  known  as  a  jersey.  It 
covers  his  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  down  to  the 
hips,  and  is  in  all  respects  more  convenient,  more  service- 
able, and  more  neat  than  the  loose  woolen  shirt  which  was 
universally  worn  by  the  now  extinct  race  of  American  sail- 
ors. Undoubtedly,  the  jersey  was  first  made  or  worn  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  thus  obtained  its  name.  The  little 
group  of  islands  to  which  Jersey  belongs  has  also  given 
names  to  the  Guernsey  frock  and  the  Alderney  cow,  and  cer- 
tain philologists  pretend  that  the  garment  called  by  Burns  a 
"sark"  also  came  from  the  Channel  Islands.  With  this, 
however,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  jersey  originated  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  When  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  herself  a 
native  of  Jersey,  desired  to  gain  the  priceless  honor  of  in- 
venting a  new  article  of  dress  which  should  be  forever  linked 
with  her  name,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  jersey.  Of 
course,  in  its  crude  state,  the  jersey  could  not  be  worn  by  a 
woman  of  any  taste  or  self-respect,  but  it  was  capable  of 
being  so  transformed  as  to  become  perfectly  adapted  to 
feminine  uses.  The  fair  inventor  took  the  masculine  jersey, 
cut  off  its  sleeves,  reduced  its  length,  drew  it  in  here  and  let 
it  out  there,  until  it  became  a  glorified  jersey,  fit  for  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  London.  Thus  altered,  and  with  the 
finest  wool  substituted  for  its  original  coarse  material,  the 
feminine  jersey  achieved  an  immediate  popularity.  It  was 
found  that  it  fitted  the  form  so  closely  as  to  display  every 
line  and  curve  of  beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  every  fashion- 
able woman  who  felt  any  confidence  in  her  figure  hastened 
to  display  it  with  a  jersey.  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to 
mention  that  the  jersey  is  found  to  have  one  very  marked 
fault.  It  is  easy  to  put  on,  provided  the  wearer  performs 
that  feat  before  she  puts  on  her  back  hair;  but  when  the 
time  for  taking  it  off  arrives,  she  begins  to  wish  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  had  never  been  born,  and,  unless  she  has  a  maid  or 
some  friendly  person  to  help  her,  despairs  of  ever  again 
undressing  in  this  world.  Now,  it  has  always  been  the  boast 
of  woman  that  her  clothing,  though  somewhat  intricate  of 
adjustment,  can  be  readily  laid  aside.  It  is  said  by  experi- 
enced husbands  that  all  a  woman  has  to  do  is  to  let  go  a 
few  halyards,  cast  off  a  few  braces,  and,  perhaps,  cut  a  lash- 
ing or  two,  and  everything  comes  down  by  the  run.  This 
description  may  be  exaggerated,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
way  of  demonstrating  its  accuracy;  but  the  celerity  with 
which  a  woman  can  prepare  herself  to  jump  overboard  when 
a  steamboat  accident  occurs  justifies  us  in  assuming  that,  as 
a  rule,  she  can  reduce  her  more  important  garments  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  Man  has  always  been  confessedly  her 
inferior  in  this  respect.  His  boots  frequently  defy  his  most 
earnest  efforts,  and  in  those  cases  where  he  has  weakly  per- 
mitted himself  to  fasten  his  collar  with  pins,  he  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tearing  it  off,  and  relieving  his  mind 
with  vigorous  language.  The  masculine  wearerof  the  original 
jersey  finds  no  difficulty  in  taking  it  off.  He  grasps  it  with  both 
hands  just  above  the  shoulders,  and  pulls  it  over  his  head. 
This  hecan  safely  do  because  the  coarse,  strong  fibres  of  which 
it  is  made  render  it  able  to  resist  a  very  heavy  strain.  The 
delicate  feminine  jersey  can  not,  however,  be  treated  in  any 
such  reckless  way.  It  not  only  fits  more  closely  than  the 
masculine  jersey,  but  it  is  so  frail  that  it  can  not  be  violently 
dragged  over  the  head.  It  is  strong  enough  when  any  ordi- 
nary strain  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  is  distributed  all 
over  it — as  when  a  stout  lady  compresses  herself  with  a 
small  jersey — but  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  neck-band  and 
pull  violently  is  to  inevitably  tear  it  in  pieces.  If  the  wearer 
of  a  jersey  has  an  available  husband,  maid,  or  friend,  she  can, 
with  proper  care,  be  extricated  from  the  garment.  She  has 
merely  to  bend  over  to  an  attitude  of  profound  reverence, 
and  to  brace  her  hands  firmly  against  the  piano  or  some 
heavy  article  of  furniture.  The  husband  then  seizes  the  ex- 
treme lower  edge  of  the  jersey,  and,  turning  it  back  upon  it- 
self, draws  it  steadily  and  firmly  over  the  wearer's  head.  If 
she  has  previously  taken  off  her  back  hair,  and  cleared  away 
all  pins  and  buttons  that  may  be  in  the  way,  the  removal  of 
the  jersey  is  successfully  accomplished.  The  feat,  however, 
inexorably  demands  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  for  no  woman 
can  put  her  hands  over  her  shoulders,  and  grasp  an  object 
in  the  locality  of  the  back  of  the  waistband  of  her  dress.  All 
women  can  not  command  the  services  of  a  devoted  and  mus- 
cular husband  or  friend,  and  it  is  to  such  women  that  the 
jersey  becomes  a  species  of  woolen  nightmare.  It  may  be 
asked,  Why  can  not  the  jersey  be  dragged  downward,  so  that 
the  wearer  can  step  out  of  it  as  she  does  out  of  a  skirt?  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  show  why  this 
can  not  be  done,  since  it  is  known  by  every  woman  to  be 
impossible.  One  woman  is,  indeed,  reported  to  have  made 
the  attempt  while  laboring  under  excessive  excitement. 
She  managed  by  herculean  efforts  to  get  her  jersey  into  a 
position  where  it  absolutely  prevented  her  from  walking,  and 
remained  eight  hours  in  great  agony,  until  toward  morning 
her  husband  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  his 
bank,  and  released  her.  While  all  over  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  our  own  land,  women  have  accepted  it  as  an 
axiom  that  no  one  can  take  off  her  jersey  unassisted,  almost 
any  small  boy  could  tell  them  that  they  are  mistaken,  and 
could  show  them  how  a  jersey  can  be  taken  off  by  its  wearer 
alone.  The  small  boy  has  learned  from  the  traditions 
handed  down  at  boarding-schools  that  the  knobs  of  doors 
are  designed  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  tightly  fitting  under- 
shirts. When  he  wishes  to  remove  a  garment  of  this  kind, 
he  stands  with  his  back  close  against  the  door,  and  places 
the  hem  of  the  undershirt  over  the  knob.  He  then  glides 
slowly  and  steadily  into  a  kneeling  position,  and  by  the  time 
his  knees  have  reached  the  floor,  the  knob,  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  undershirt  still  clinging  to  it,  is  at  the  line  of  his 
neck.  He  can  then  readily  seize  the  garment  and  pull  it 
over  his  head  without  tearing  it,  no  matter  how  fragile  it 
may  be.  All  that  women  have  to  do  is  to  imitate  the  small 
boy.  The  door-knob  is  universally  diffused  over  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  pull  off  jerseys  with  as  much 
ease  as  juvenile  undershirts.— A'.  Y.  T. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


In  Utter  Want. 

I  am  poor,  I  am  poor ! 

If  I  came  to  beg  at  your  door 

You  would  say  :  She  has  jewels  and  gold  ; 

This  is  a  lie  she  has  told. 

But  I  say  it  o'er  and  o'er  : 

I  am  poor,   I  am  poor ! 

I  am  poor,  I  am  poor  ! 

I  am  hungering  and  thirsting  sore, 

But  the  bread  and  the  wine  I  need1 — 

True  bread  and  wine  indeed — 

I  can  not  ask  at  your  door, 

Though  I  be  always  poor. 

There's  a  rose  in  her  bonnie  hair ; 
I  saw  you  place  it  there 
With  tender  loving  hand ; 
Ah  !  now  can  you  understand 
The  woman  who  cries  evermore, 
I  am  poor,   I  am  poor ! 
Oyeno,  Iowa,  July,  1880.  Carlotta  Perry. 

To    Sonneteers. 

Long  may  your  laureled  glories  shine, 
Small  brothers  of  the  lyric  nine  ! 
I'll  sail  across  the  roaring  brine 

Because  I  fear  ye  ; 
Or  burrow  in  the  darksome  mine 

Too  deep  to  hear  ye. 

No  more  we  hear  trie  warbling  thrush  ; 

But  "poets"  hide  in  every  bush. 

Oh,  'ware  their  lair,  or  forth  they'll  rush. 

Like  bandits  hired, 
And  maul  you  with  poetic  mush 

Until  you're  tired. 

Where  are  the  bards  whose  mighty  ken 
Ranged,  free  as  air,  o'er  wood  and  glen? 
Would  that  their  spirits  once  again 

Might  hover  o'er  us  ! 
They  played  upon  the  souls  of  men 

In  ringing  chorus. 

A  sunny  vale,  a  stormy  strand, 
A  hero's  heart,  a  lady's  hand  ; 
They  clothed  them  all,  by  sea  and  land, 

With  wondrous  graces  ; 
And  left  an  unco',  motley  band 

To  take  their  places. 

No  more  they  haunt  the  meadows  green  ; 
The  Stygian  tide  now  rolls  between. 
A  poem  made  by  a  machine  — 

My  curse  upon  it  ! — 
A  len-slrike  measured  by  fourteen. 

And  there's  your  sonnet ! 

My  foes,  your  pardon  here  I  pray ; 

I'll  not  be  rude — but,  by  the  way, 

My  mustang  muse  must  have  her  play. 

To  spite  me,  her, 

She'll  lope  along  as  best  she  may 

"Twixt  pick  and  hammer. 

Ye  of  the  long  and  measured  chime, 

Did  any  of  ye  find  a  rhyme — 

It  may  be  in  some  happier  clime — 

To  mate  with  "bonnets"? 
And  how  the  d'ye  find  the  time 

To  scribble  sonnets  ? 
Virginia  City,  August,  1S80.  Burke. 


My  Love  and  the  Rose. 

From  t/ie  Portuguese, 

Thou  flower  of  Venus,  pure  and  ruddy  Rose, 
Whose  tender  leaves  such  fragrant  sweets  unclose, 
Thy  grace  doth  shame  each  other  flower  that  blows, 
Yet  finer  grace  my  love,  my  true  love,  shows. 
In  vain  with  fond  desires,  all  tenderly, 
Thy  lover-flower  with  kisses  covers  thee. 
My  dear  one  feels  my  song,  breathes  each  sweet  word, 
Listens  and  sighs,  while  all  her  heart  is  stirred. 

As  the  inconstant  Luna  of  the  night 

Cedes  to  the  Sun  with  his  coruscant  light, 

So  thou,  to  my  beloved  in  purity, 

Nature's  pure  darling,  as  thou  art.  must  be. 

Love's  witchery  upon  her  cheek  bestows 

A  brighter  hue  than  in  thy  heart,  fair  Rose  ; 

Sharp,   cruel  thorns  are  thine,  to  hurt  and  sUng, 

But  her  shy,  soft  caresses  comfort  bring. 

The  happy  Spring — mother  of  all  the  flowers — 
Grows  vain  at  birth  of  thee,  gem  of  her  bowers  ; 
But  in  my  true  heart's  smile  enchantment  lies 
That  breathes  of  all  the  blooms  of  Paradise. 
Let  Love  say  who  most  beautiful  shall  be. 
Who  the  most  pure,  bright  Rose,  if  thou  or  she ; 
Let  Venus  say— ah,  see!  she  doth  appear! — 
Nay,  I  mistake— it  is  my  love,  my  dear. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1880.  Emilie  Lawson. 


At  the  Geysers. 

Here  no  traditions  from  a  hoary  eld 

Weigh  down  the  spirit.     From  these  mountain  pines 

No  castle's  tower  peeps  forth.     The  wild  grape  twines 
Around  no  convent  wall,  where  souls  are  held 

In  life-long  bondage.     But  the  birds  and  bees, 
With  all  their  timid  comrades  of  the  woods, 
Hold  highest  revel  in  these  solitudes, 
»  Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  western  trees. 

This  is  Arcadia  ;  like  the  gods  we  dwell, 

Nor  count  the  days  that,  all  unnoticed,  pass  ; 

Careless  we  lie  upon  the  long,  dry  grass, 
And  watch  the  Geyser  vapors  sink  and  swell, 

Wrapt  in  a  golden  vision  of  the  time 

When  this  tired  world  was  in  its  youthful  prime. 
Geyserville,  August,  1880-  F.  McD.  S. 


In  Ruins. 


The  ivy  clings  to  the  slow-crumbling  stone, 

And  blooms  make  glad  the  half-filled,  tideless  moat. 
Whose  waves  once  saw  broad, -stately  banners  float    . 

From  battlements  that  swallows  claim  their  own  ; 

The  terrace  steps,  with  mosses  overgrown, 
Where  now  the  toads  like  lazy  topers  gloat. 
While  warm  light  mellows  each  gray,  mottled  coat, 

The  touch  of  dainty  feet  have  often  known. 

Brown  bats  are  clinging  to  the  quaint  device, 
Telling  of  some  great  deed,  forgotten  long  ; 

And  low  winds  through  the  casements  murmuring  pass  ; 

From  broken  wainscots  peer  the  timid  mice, 

And  on  the  porch  a  wren  makes  garrulous  song, 

And  sparrows  chatter  in  the  bending  grass. 

New  London,  Conn.,  July,  1880.  Thomas  S.  Collier. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Madame  X ,  who  knows  Guibollard,  begged  him  to 

procure  for  her  a  new  femme-de-chambre,  to  replace  her  old 
one,  who  has  become  altogether  too  lazy.  The  next  day  the 
protegee  of  Guibollard  presented  herself. 

"  Are  you  active  ? "  asked  Madame  X . 

"Active  !  Madame  can-  judge  for  herself.  I  was  dis- 
charged from  my  last  place  for  having  run  my  mistress  down 
two  flights  of  stairs  !" 


Count  George  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  as  usual,  but  found 
that  the  Countess  Fcedora  looked  at  him  coldly. 
When  he  began  to  speak  of  his  love  : 
"  How  horrid  fat  you  are  growing  ! "  she  interrupted. 
The  count  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile  : 
"  I  have  not  grown  fat.    It  is  your  love  that  becomes  thin !" 
Altogether  too  thin. 


"Ha!  how  are  you?  Where  have  you  been  this  month 
past  ?  " 

"  I've  been  laid  up,  sick  ;  not  been  outside  of  my  bedroom 
door  for  more'n  three  weeks." 

"  Dear  me  !  And  what  was  the  matter  with  you  ?  Some-, 
thing  serious,  it  must  have  been." 

"Oh,  no,  it  was  a  very  little  thing;  but  then  I  was  treated 
by  a  very  big  doctor." 


A  pleasant  bourgeois  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  de  Lamar- 
tine  once  observed  to  him,  at   the  house  of  a  common  ac- 
quaintance, where  they  had  been  introduced  to  each  other  : 
"You've  written  a  good  deal,  I  dare  say,  haven't  you?" 
"A  good  deal  !:;  answered   Lamartine  ;  "  I  thought  I  had 
written  too  much,  but  it  seems  that  I  haven't  written  enough." 


The  husband  is  reading  in  the  paper  of  the  terrible  acci- 
dent which  has  happened  that  afternoon — fall  of  a  block  of 
buildings  on  the  Avenue  de  MacMahon ;  many  people 
crushed  to  death,  etc.     Enter  his  wife. 

"  Ah,  my  love,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"Out  shopping  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli." 

"  Ah,"  with  a  tone  of  involuntary  reproach,  "  I  thought, 
my  dear,  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  the  Avenue  de  Mac- 
Mahon." 


Guest  (to  cashier  of  restaurant) — "  I  say,  here  you  have 
charged  me  in  my  bill :  '  One  two-egg  omelet,  sixty  centimes,' 
and  again,  '  Two  boiled  eggs,  seventy-five  centimes.'  .  Why 
is  this  thus? — wherefore  this  difference?" 

The  Cashier  (haughtily) — "  You  ought  to  know,  monsieur, 
that  in  a  first-class  restaurant  they  never  think  of  boiling  an 
egg  unless  it  is  perfectly  fresh." 


We  were  demanding  to  a  gummy  who  vaunts  himself  to 

be  we  can  not  better  (on  ne  pent  mieux)  with  the  power 

actual  : 

"How  makes  it  himself  (comment  se  fait-il?)  that  you  are 

not  decorated  ?" 

The  Gummy  (an  instant  troubled) — "  But  I  am  it." 
"Therefore,  wherefore  do  you  not  carry  your  ensigns?" 
The  Gummy  (lowering  his  voice  and  of  an  air  mysterious) 

— "  We  have  decorated  me  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  !  ! " 


The  architect  Petit,  a  furious  archaeologist,  visits  Palmyra 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  monument  which  will  hand 
his  name  down  to  future  generations. 

After  many  and  long  researches,  he  lights  upon  a  ruined 
temple,  half-hidden  beneath  earth  and  nettles.  Trembling 
with  hope  and  joy,  he  has  the  foundation  laid  bare,  and  is 
struck  dumb  with  stupefaction  to  discover  graven  on  the 
corner-stone,  "  Brought  to  light  by  Smith  in  1827." 

Foaming  with  rage,  he  seizes  his  mallet  and  chisel  and 
cuts  beneath  it,  "Discovered  by  Petit  before  !" 


Local  item  from  the  Figaro: 

"The  named  D ,  merchant  of  horses,  dwelling  street 

Labat,  12,  has  the  habitude  of  re-entering  enough  late  and 
often  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  before  last  night,  as  he 
was  ringing  at  him,  towards  one  hour  of  the  morning,  the  jan- 
itor made  him  one  observation,  which  made  him  put  himself 
in  one  violent  choler,  and  it  is  in  expanding  himself  in  insults 
that  he  mounted  his  four  stages. 

"  Arrived  there,  did  he  mistake  himself,  or  would  he  one 
last  time  apostrophize  the  janitor,  object  of  his  fury?  We 
know  not.  That  which  there  is  of  certain,  unhappily,  is  that 
he  opened  the  window,  and  that  yesterday  morning  at  five 

o'clock  Madame  D ,  in  raising  herself,  apperceived  in  the 

court  beneath  this  window  the  corpse  inanimated  of  her  hus- 
band. The  unhappy  was  smashed  himself  the  skull  in  his 
descent." 


Circus  puff  from  the  same  : 

"An  accident  before  last  night  at  the  Follies  Dramatics. 

"The  tamer  Karoli  had  received  the  morning  from  Ham- 
burgs  somes  serpents  that  he  did  not  know.  At  the  repre- 
sentation, when  he  drew  them  from  their  case,  the  one  of 
them,  the  most  big,  which  had  never  worked,  redressed  him- 
self in  whistling  and  bit  at  the  arm  Karoli,  who  could  not 
detach  him  but  in  tearing  his  sleeve. 

"Without  losing  his  cold  blood,  Karoli,  at  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral blows  of  wand  well  smelled  (bien  sentis),  made  to  com- 
prehend to  the  reptile  that  he  had  affair  to  a  tamer  serious, 
and  the  spectacle  could  continue  with  all  the  prudence  and 
the  measures  of  precaution  which  comport  inevitably  the 
similars  exercises." 


In  one  of  the  gigantic  omnibuses  of  nowadays.  There 
was  an  entanglement  of  carriages,  and  an  old  lady  squealed 
like  a  peacock  : 

"Oh!  we  shall  be  killed  !" 

"  Pardon,    madame,"    said  another  of   the    passergers : 
"what  can  you  fear?     Don't  you  see  that  ouromnibu,  is  so 
much  heavier  than  the  other  that   it  is  we  who  will  ci 
them  ?" 

"Ah,  yes,  that's  so,"  said  the  lady,  smiling,  reassur. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS    SAN    FRANCISCO    DECAYING? 


No.    II. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  occur  in  a  community  has 
always — and  with  justice — been  regarded  as  the  most  un- 
erring indication  of  its  numbers.  And  this  is  the  case  not 
merely  because  it  has  been  observed  that  in  a  community — 
and  particularly  a  large  one — the  number  of  deaths  bears  an 
almost  constant  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  ;  it 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  death,  more  than  any  other  phe- 
nomenon of  life,  is  sure  to  be  observed  and  recorded.  The 
number  of  births,  marriages,  accidents,  crimes,  etc.,  in  a 
large  community  have  been  shown  to  occur  with  the  same 
regularity  as  death  itself;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
these  phenomena  escape  either  observation  or  record — some- 
times both.  For  example :  the  number  of  births  registered 
in  San  Francisco  and  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health  does 
not,  probably,  constitute  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
of  the  actual  number  ;  the  remainder  being  unregistered  and 
unreported.  The  number  of  marriages  reported  is  also  de- 
fective, though  not  to  the  same^xtent.  These  facts  are  not 
peculiar  to  San  Francisco ;  the  same  defects  exist  in  the 
records  of  all  cities.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  registry  of  births  in  any 
community ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  though  with  much 
less  force,  of  a  registry  of  marriages. 

But  the  mortality  list  is  necessarily  complete.  No  inter- 
ment can  lawfully  be  made  without  a  permit  from  the  Board 
of  Health,  based  upon  a  physician's  certificate.  The  private 
physician,  the  medical  officer  of  the  city,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  burial-place  are,  therefore,  all  rendered  cognizant  of  the 
fact  of  death  ;  and  it  is  upon  their  reports  that  the  mortality 
lists  are  based.  When  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
them,  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  must  be  correct ; 
when  there  is,  this  discrepancy  is  examined  into,  and  recti- 
fied by  the  Board  of  Health  before  it  reports  to  the  public. 

According  to  the  reports  of  this  board,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  San  Francisco  during  each  of  the  last  eleven  years, 
ending  June  30,  were  as  follows  : 

Mortality  Lists  of  San  Francisco. 


Year.  No.  of  Deaths. 

1870 3,243 

1871 3,214 

1872 2.998 

1873 3.°4r 

1874 4.013 

1875 -4-l63 


Year.  No.  of  Deaths. 

1876 4.791 

1877 6.170 

1878 4.977 

1879 4.493 

i83o 4.340 


The  year  1877  was  an  exceptional  one,  when  the  small-pox 
and  diphtheria  were  epidemic ;  and  zymotic  diseases,  the  class 
which  includes  small-pox  and  diphtheria,  constituted  34S-10 
per  cent,  of  all  the  causes  of  death  ;»the  average  percentage 
of  this  class  in  all  the  other  years  being  less  than  20.  For 
the  same  reason  the  year  before  and  the  year  after  1877  were 
also  to  some  extent  exceptional,  because  the  epidemic  be- 
gan in  1876,  and  did  not  cease  until  1S78.  Omitting  the 
effects  of  this  exceptional  period,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  deaths  continually  increased  from  1S70  to  1S79 
inclusive.  In  the  last-named  year  the  deaths  were  4,493;  in 
1880,  they  were  4,340,  a  decrease  of  153,  or  less  than  3^ 
per  cent.  This  small  decrease  may  have  been  exceptional. 
But  admitting  it  to  have  been  regular,  it  only  argues  a  de- 
crease of  population  to  the  extent  of  3,1/  per  cent.,  and  not 
23/£  Per  cent.,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Langley.  (He  gives  the 
population  in  187S  at  308,215  ;  in  1879,  at  305,000;  and  in 
1S80  at  233,000.) 

Next  to  the  mortality  lists,  perhaps,  the  best  criterion  of 
population  we  possess  are  the  average  numbers  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  at  our  public  schools.  The  proportion  of 
all  children  to  the  whole  population,  and  the  proportion  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  to  all  children,  during 
the  period  under  review,  is  believed  to  have  been  constant. 
Such  being  the  case — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay 
the  substantial  correctness  of  these  conclusions — the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  forms  an  excellent  criterion  of 
total  population.  This  daily  attendance  was  as  follows 
throughout  the  years  named  : 

Public  School  Attendance  in  San  Francisco. 


Here  again  the  numbers  are  seen  to  increase  steadily 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  years,  except  in  the  single 
year  1S78,  when  they  decreased  as  compared  with  1877  at 
the  small  rate  of  about  three  per  cent.,  to  again  increase  in 
1879  and  1880.  During  the  year  1878,  when  the  names  de- 
creased, Mr.  Langley  estimated  that  the  total  population  in- 
creased from  301,020  to  308,215,  or  over  two  per  cent.  His 
assumption  of  decrease  only  applies  to  the  present  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  number  of  names  in  his  directory  actually  in- 
creased more  than  1,000. 

Not  only  do  these  various  criteria,  the  mortality  lists,  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  names  in  the  director)',  all  prove  that  our  population 
has  increased  :  the  average  proportion  of  increase  shown 
by  all  these  three  criteria  singularly  agrees  with  the  actual 
increase  shown  by  the  census. 

Thus,  to  judge  by  the  mortality  lists,  our  population  has 
increased  since  1870  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent. ;  by  the  school 
attendance,  76  per  cent.;  and  by  the  names  in  the  directory, 
8 1  per  cent. — an  average,  by  all  these  methods,  of  63  per  cent. ; 
while  the  census  shows  the  actual  increase  to  have  been  56 
per  cent. :  a  very  close  approximation.  So  that  if  no  census 
at  all  had  been  taken  we  would  have  been  able,  by  the  aid  of 
these  three  criteria,  to  estimate  the  true  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  great  exactness.  Surely,  no  more  striking  proof 
than  this  is  needed  of  the  reliability  of  these  indications  and 
of  the  invalidity  of  Mr.  Langley's  conclusions. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  rest  our  case  against  Mr. 
Langley's  correctness ;  here  we  stop  in  the  effort  to  prove 
that  his  gloomy  conclusions  are  invalid.  Not  but  that  there  is 
plenty  more  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  because  our 
space  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Mr.  Langley  has  year  after  year  systemati- 
cally exaggerated  our  population  until  he  wrought  it  up  to 
the  absurd  total  of  308,215  in  1878,  and  305,000  in  1S79. 
When  he  took  the  census  this  year,  and  found  it  by  actual 
count  to  be  only  233,000,  he  should  have  admitted  his  pre- 
vious estimates  to  be  wrong,  as  undoubtedly  they  were.  In- 
stead of  this  he  preferred  to  argue  that  we  had  lost  nearly 
one-fourth  of  our  population  and  to  maintain  that  he  was 
right,  both  when  he  estimated  it  at  305,000  and  when  he 
counted  it  at  233,000. 

The  invalidation  of  Mr.  Langley's  erroneous  estimates  dis- 
pels two  important  errors  under  which  we  have  hitherto 
labored  ;  for  these  errors  owe  their  origin  to  his  estimates. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  numbers  of  Chinese  in  this  city; 
the  other  to  its  comparative  salubrity. 

Mr.  Langley  gradually  increased  the  Chinese  population 
of  the  city  from  9,000  in  1870  to  30,000  in  1878;  and  as  he 
could  not  kill  them  off  in  proportion,  it  followed  that  from  a 
mortality  rate  of  25^  to  the  thousand  in  the  former  year, 
they  gradually  diminished  this  rate  to  iy}i  per  thousand  in 
the  latter.  The  census  (and  even  this  is  exaggerated,  for  be 
it  remarked  that  the  20,000  Chinese  included  in  it  were  not 
counted,  but  only  "estimated''  by  Mr.  Langley)  now  lowers 
the  number  of  Chinese  to  20,000,  with  a  death  rate  of  about 
27  to  the  thousand — a  proof  that  they  are  not  less  liable  to 
die  than  other  people,  and  that,  though  they  may  be  celes- 
tials, they  are  not  immortals.  (See  Municipal  Reports, 
1878-9,  p.  215.) 

As  to  salubrity,  Mr.  Langleys  figures  made  us  believe  that 
our  total  annual  death  rate  was  only  15,  while  that  of  Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore,  Boston,  and  many  other  cities  of  known 
salubrity,  ran  from  20  to  25.  The  census  and  mortuary  re- 
ports of  this  year  fix  our  annual  death  rate  at  18^2  per  thou- 
sand, and  rank  us  with  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Chicago, 
Richmond,  Cincinnati,  and  other  great  cities,  where  people 
live  and  die  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  by  the 
estimates  in  their  local  directories. 


Year.  No*  of  Pupils. 

1870 15.394 

1871 16,978 

1872 18,272 

1873 18.530 

1874 19.434 


Year.  No.  of  Pupils. 

1875 21,014 

1876 22,761 

1877 24,899 

1878 26,292 

1879 27,075 


The  school  attendance  will  be  noticed  to  have  increased 
every  year  during  the  series.  There  is  no  decrease  in  any 
year;  and  if  this  fact  be  taken  to  indicate  the  progress  of 
population,  it  must  be  concluded  that  San  Francisco  has 
grown  steadily  throughout  the  entire  period.  The  numbers 
for  1 8S0  have  not  yet  been  reported  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools. 

Another  important  criterion  of  population  is  the  number 
of  names  in  the  City  Directory.  This  fact  is  given  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Langley  himself,  for  he  is  the  publisher  of 
this  work.  It  is  not  on  this  account  regarded  as  any  better, 
nor  indeed  so  good,  a  criterion,  as  the  statistics  previously 
adduced,  but  good  enough  for  the  purpose — both  because  the 
number  of  names  in  a  director)'  must  necessarily  bear  a  con- 
stant proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
also  because  it  is  testimony  the  validity  of  which  can  not  be 
questioned  by  the  party  whose  deductions  in  this  respect  are 
doubted. 

The  number  of  names  in  the  City  Directory  was  as  follows 
in  the  years  indicated : 

Names  *n  the  Directory  of  San  Francisco. 


Year.               No.  of  Names. 
1870 60.250 

1871 63.55°' 

1872 64,294 

1873 69,403 

1874 74.556 

1875 87,192 


Year.  No.  of  Names. 

1876 100,270 

1877 108,778 

1878.    105,19b 

1879 108,454 

1880 109,540 


The    Old    and    the    New   Gas    Company. 


The  numbers  in  the  first  two  of  these  years  are  calculated 
multiplying  the  pages  and  the  average  number  of  names 
on  a  page ;  the  rest  are  taken  from  Mr.  Langley's  own  state- 
ment? in  the  prefaces  to  the  directories. 


Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  fact  is  very  apparent 
that  the  Bulletin  is  putting  forth  its  best  exertions  to  defeat 
the  new  gas  enterprise.  We  think  we  do  not  misstate  when 
we  say  that  that  journal  has  been  the  thick-and-thin  friend 
of  the  old  gas  monopoly  for  as  many  years  as  it  has  existed. 
We  think  the  proprietors  are  stockholders  in  the  institution, 
and  that  they  have  never  been  in  favor  of  any  honest  and 
legitimate  opposition  to  it.  The  allusion  to  the  governing 
motive  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bulletin 
questions  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  journals 
favoring  the  new  enterprise.  If  the  gentlemen  who,  owning 
and  editing  the  Bulletin,  lived  anywhere  within  the  line 
bounded  by  Larkin,  Green,  Scott,  and  the  Bay  shore,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  write  their  able  editorials  by  gas 
made  visible  through  the  agency  of  burning  candles  or  stu- 
dent lamps — if,  on  repeated  occasions,  the  gas  had  given 
out,  leaving  their  houses  in  darkness — if  they  saw  that, 
through  lack  of  pressure,  all  that  part  of  the  city  was  in 
darkness,  made  visible  by  street  lamps  that  merely  glim- 
mered in  fog — if  repeated  promises  of  a  local  reservoir  had 
been  most  shamefully  broken — if  they  knew  that  the  com- 
pany was  robbing  the  treasury  of  the  city  in  which  they  were 
tax-payers — if  they  believed  that  a  new  company,  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  Constitution,  was  making  an  honest  effort  to 
establish  a  legitimate  opposition,  to  sell  better  gas  for  a  less 
price— if  they  were  not  owners  of  gas  stock,  or  paid  to  resist 
it — we  are  quite  sure  they  would  not  open  their  columns  to 
so  false  and  cheeky  a  communication  as  the  one  they  recently 
printed,  signed  "One  of  the  Burnt/'  Nor  would  they  so 
unnaturally  strain  themselves  in  producing  unanswerable 
editorials  in  opposition  to  an  effort  of  the  people  for  relief — 
"unanswerable"  editorials,  because  containing  neither  rea- 
son nor  argument. 

From  the  communication  signed  "One  of  the  Burnt" — 
though  written  by  one  of  the  burners — we  extract  the  follow- 
ing insolent  extract—"  insolent,"  because  insinuating  threats 
predicated  on  lies  : 

But  what  will  be  the  upshot  and  outcome  of  this  new  scheme  for  an- 
other trial  of  a  thrice-repeated  design?  The  old  company  is  possessed 
of  every  present  resource,  and  is  backed  up  by  enormous  aggregate  cap- 
ital. Its  shareholders  number  some  of  the  wealthiest,  most  influential, 
and  best  business  men  of  this  city.  They  will  not  rest  supine  and  allow 
the  new  rival  to  displace  the  company,  or  to  absorb  its  patronage.  The 
option  will  unfailingly  be  theirs  either  to  buy  up  the  controlling  stock  of 
their  rival,  or  to  so  much  underbid  it  that  it  must  discontinue  the  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  gas,  or  go  on  with  the  business  at  a  loss  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  exhaust  its  capital  and  drive  it  into  bankruptcy.  One 
or  other  of  these  eventualities  is  inevitable. 


Now,  who  are  the  "  wealthy,  most  influential,  and  best 
business  men,"  "backed  up  by  enormous  capital/'  who  "  will 
not  rest  supine  and  allow  the  new  rival "  "  to  absorb  the  pa- 
tronage1' of  the  old  gas  company?  Who  are  the  financial 
highwaymen  and  bandits  who  shall  "buy  up  the  controlling 
slock  of  their  rival,'1  "underbid  it,"  "exhaust  its  capital," 
and  "drive  it  into  bankruptcy'"?  The  hireling  who  wrote  this 
mendacious  and  insolent  threat  ought  to  be  one  of  the  eter- 
nally burnt  in  a  special  hell,  organized  for  those  who  do  the 
dirt}-  work  of  the  soulless  rich.  Suppose  the  old  gas  com- 
pany has  bought  up  two  rivals,  does  it  follow  that  it  shall  for- 
ever, by  its  corrupt  practice,  prevent  in  this  community  a 
competition  in  a  commodity  which  is  as  essential  at  night  as 
is  the  sunlight  in  the  day-time  ?  And  if  the  new  company 
was  choked  off,  and  frozen  out,  and  underbid,  and  exhausted, 
and  driven  into  bankruptcy,  the  act  would  add  another  three 
millions  to  the  present  ten  millions  upon  which  the  old  gas 
company  is  compelled  to  declare  dividends,  and  it  would  not 
increase  the  price  of  gas,  nor  impair  its  quality.  It  would 
not  increase  its  price,  because  the  Supervisors  have  a  right  to 
fix  its  cost ;  nor  impair  its  quality,  because  the  quality  of  the 
gas  now  furnished  in  this  city  can  not  be  further  deterio- 
rated. Should  this  company  be  bought  off  or  destroyed,  an- 
other would  take  its  place  ;  and  another  and  another,  if  the 
game  should  be  repeated,  till  the  old  gas  company,  with  its 
"enormous  aggregate  of  wealth,"  would  be  impoverished 
and  swamped. 

Xo  company,  no  monopoly,  and  no  individual  can  suc- 
cessfully fight  the  community  with  which  it  does  bus- 
iness. Every  company  the  old  monster  buys  makes  its  load 
so  much  the  heavier  to  bear.  Inevitably  the  time  must  corr.e 
when  the  old  comp%ny — weighted  with  a  false  capital,  old  and 
unscientific  apparatus,  three  separate  gas  manufactories 
working  under  expensive  processes,  extravagant  administra- 
tion, a  distribution  of  inferior  gas  through  small  and  leaky 
mains — must  succumb  to  science,  economy,  organization,  and 
a  cash  capital  expenditure.  In  nearly  every  city  in  the  world, 
of  the  size  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  more  than  one  gas 
company.  Nearly  every  other  large  city  of  the  civilized 
world  is  furnished  with  gas  of  superior  quality  at  less  price 
than  this.  It  is,  therefore,  a  certain  thing  that  this  old  com- 
pany can  not  much  longer  maintain  its  monopoly  of  this 
business  ;  and  when  the  Bulletin  and  "One  of  the  Burnt" 
undertakes  to  draw  an  argument  from  the  history  of  other 
rival  companies — the  City  Gaslight  Company  and  the  Metro- 
politan Gaslight  Company — they  are  unfortunate  in  their 
illustrations.  We  know  that  the  consumer  is  to-day  paying 
the  penalty  of  these  nefarious  combinations  ;  we  know  that 
one  of  those  cut-throat  transactions  cost  the  old  company 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  reason  of 
which  it  levies  a  tribute  to-day  from  consumers  of  the  con- 
solidated companies  of  thirty-five  cents  on  every  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  We  know  the  scandalous  his- 
tory of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  and  how  it  made  con- 
tracts to  avoid,  and  tore  up  streets  it  did  not  properly  repair. 
These  companies  had  charters  to  sell,  and  had  franchises  it 
was  necessary  to  buy  in  order  to  suppress.  This  company 
has  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  new  Constitution  provides 
that  any  individual,  copartnership,  or  corporation  may  make 
and  sell  gas,  and  no  special  privilege  is  granted.  To  make 
and  sell  gas  is  as  free  now  as  to  produce  and  sell  milk.  To 
buy  up  one  dairy,  or  suppress  one  milk-wagon,  or  secure 
the  use  of  one  pump,  does  not  interfere  with  the  milk  trade, 
for  any  one  may  engage  in  it.  The  Bulletin  and  the  man 
who  is  burnt  need  not  waste  any  sympathy  upon  the  Western 
Addition,  or  North  Beach,  or  South  San  Francisco,  because 
the  new  company  will  only  serve  the  populous  centres.  The' 
old  company  was  long  enough  coming  out  to  our  suburbs, 
and  it  was  not  very  polite  or  accommodating,  and  did  not 
supply  very  good  gas  when  it  did  come  ;  and,  besides,  some 
of  us  own  property  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  pay  taxes, 
and  are  interested  in  this  new  rival  company  simply  because 
we  think  it  will  correct  abuses  under  which  we  have  lived  for 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of  which  we  shall  never  be 
relieved  until  the  "burners"  are  all  in  eternity  with  the 
"  burnt." 

The  best  guarantee  that  our  community  has  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  enterprise  is  in  the  principles  of  its.  organization, 
and  in  the  facts  making  its  existence  necessary.  These 
capitalists  see  here  the  opening  for  a  profitable  business  en- 
terprise; they  see — what  every  one  of  any  sense  knows — 
that  a  concern  with  three  million  dollars  uf  capital  can,  by 
improved  processes,  manufacture  a  commodity  cheaper  than 
an  old  concern  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions.  The  promo- 
ters of  the  new  company  go  to  the  consumers  of  this  com- 
munity and  say  :  "We  can  afford  to  manufacture  this  light 
for  so  much  less  than  the  old  concern,  and  at  that  price 
make  a  profit.  Will  you  take  ours,  if  it  is  less  in  price  and 
better  in  quality?"  The  answer  is  a  legal  contract,  and  on 
the  base  of  contracts  for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the* 
expenditure,  capital  comes  in  and  builds  the  works.  If  the 
company  fails,  the  contract  is  void.  If  the  works  are  not 
built,  the  agreement  is  null,  and  no  one  is  hurt.  If  the 
gas  is  of  inferior  quality,  again  the  contract  is  void.  If  the 
company  sells  out  or  consolidates,  no  one  is  injured — for 
the  consumers  are  then  released  from  their  pledge,  and 
another  company  comes  in  either  to  make  gas  or  sell  out, 
till  finally  we  shall  have  a  company  that  will  stick.  But  this 
company  will  stick  ;  it  means  business  :  it  will  build  works  ; 
it  will  sell  gas  ;  and  it  will  give  this  old  gas  monster  a  tussle, 
for  life.  It  has  the  sympathy  of  almost  the  entire  community. 
It  is  a  fight  of  many  against  arfew.  It  is  a  fight  of  more 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  wealth  against  ten  millions. 
It  is  the  fight  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people 
against  a  family  and  a  clique  composed  of  less  than  a 
score  of  "individuals." 


Respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Horatio 
Stebbins  alone  determines  us  to  withhold  our  reasons  for  the 
opinion  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Schroeder,  deserves  death 
upon  the  gallows  for  the  premeditated  and  deliberate  mur-., 
der  of  Dr.  LeFevre,  of  Oakland,  and  that  the  woman  de- 
serves to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Penitentiary,  at  hard 
labor,  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 


It  is  now  claimed  that  the  first  time  the  expression  "Eu- 
reka" was  used  was  when  Archimedes  sat  down  on  a  tack  for 
which  he  had  been  looking  over  twenty  minutes. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    MIDSUMMER    JINKS. 


The  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  a  ceremony  or 
custom  peculiar  to  itself.  The  club  is  composed  of  literary 
and  commercial  men.  It  embraces  among  its  numbers  writers, 
professional  men,  artists,  actors,  musicians ;  and  one  of  its 
canons  is,  that  each  member  that  possesses  the  gift  of  song, 
or  speech,  or  touch  on  musical  instrument,  shall  occasionally 
entertain  the  club.  Hence,  a  Saturday  night  in  each  month 
is  devoted  to  a  "  High  Jinks,"  and  in  a  spacious  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  a  chosen  sire  presides  over  a  pro- 
gramme of  voluntary  performance,  that  may  run  all  the  way 
from  the  very  lively  to  the  most  vigorous  severe.  A  favorite 
mode  of  proceeding  used  to  be  the  choice  of  some  poet — say 
Shakspeare,  or  Longfellow,  or  Tennyson — and  devoting  an 
evening  to  him,  an  essay  upon  his  life  or  style  ;  reading  of 
selections,  music  from  his  songs,  interspersed  with  extempo- 
raneous fun  and  improvised  wit.  with  a  mild  punch,  and 
smoking  allowed  in  an  altogether  free  and  easy  style.  Some- 
times "  High  Jinks"  is  followed  by  "Low  Jinks,"  when  the 
breadth  of  discussion  is  somewhat  broader,  and  the  wit  is 
decidedly  broader,  and  for  the  milder  punch  is  substituted 
the  sterner  stuff;  and  the  married  Bohemian  goes  home  with 
night-key  and  thickened  tongue  to  explain  that  he  has  been 
down  town  to  "see  a  man."  Another  kind  of  jollification  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  customs  of  the  club,  called  "  Mid- 
summer Jinks";  and  the  whole  merry  mob,  gathering  up 
their  blankets  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  are  borne  away  to 
some  distant  mountain  valley,  to  some  quiet,  sylvan,  shady 
spot,  to  have  it  out  in  rough-and-tumble  with  Nature — to 
romp  with  Mother  Earth,  to  paw  her  bosom  and  tear  her 
tangled  hair — to  enjoy  a  day  on  the  grass,  and  under  the 
trees,  and  in  the  water — where  creditors  do  not  come,  and 
women  dare  not  intrude  —  where  the  wild  Bohemian  may 
commune  with  his  pocket-flask,  and  make  night  hideous  with 
noisy  departure  from  the  decorum  of  civilized  and  subjugated 
society — where  the  staid  and  sober-sided  Bohemian  may 
wander  away  in  lonely  by-ways,  to  commune  with  shrubs  and 
vines  and  rocks,  hear  sermons  in  stones,  and  worship  God 
in  the  grand  temple  of  His  trees.  The  glen  of  Paper  Mill 
Creek  in  Marin,  "  Freeze-out  Gulch "  in  the  valley  of  the 
Coast  Range,  have  been  in  turn  visited.  This  year  the  pros- 
pecting committee  for  the  "Jinks"  were  fortunate  in  select- 
ing the  great  canon  of  Russian  River,  where  it  breaks 
through  the  mountains  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  Sonoma 
on  its  way  to  the  ocean — a  narrow,  wooded  glen,  bounded  on 
either  side  with  lofty  hills,  wooded  to  their  summits,  through 
the  tortuous  windings  of  which  move  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  stream,  now  dancing  over  graveled  shallows  with  noisy 
glee,  now  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  then  stealing  silently 
down  into  the  shadows  of  great,  deep,  dark  pools;  and  on  its 
banks  such  a  forest  and  grove  as  the  broad  earth  does  not 
elsewhere  produce — a  grand  primeval  forest,  with  its  splen- 
did great  redwood  trees  towering  in  stately  majesty  ;  lifting 
their  heads,  clothed  in  enduring  green,  up  to  the  blue 
heavens  ;  standing  erect,  defying  wind  and  storm ;  old  patri- 
archs fallen,  and  from  their  fallen  and  upturned  roots  stal- 
wart sons  have  grown  to  a  majestic  height — and  beside 
them  family  groups  have  clustered  from  the  same  parent 
stem ;  the  wild  vine  grows  around  them,  and  clings  in  loving 
embrace  ;  the  madrone,  with  its  waxy  leaf,  and  the  laurel, 
grow  side  by  side  ;  and  ever  so  many  other  lesser  and  beau- 
tiful trees,  mingling  together,  and  reflecting  in  sun  and  shade 
the  most  artistic  coloring.  By  moonlight  and  camp-fire  the 
scene  was  weird  and  witch-like.  When  surrounded  by  the 
blazing  fires,  and  the  great,  round,  full,  yellow  moon  was 
glimpsing  its  mellow  light  through  the  tangle  of  the  redwood 
tops,  the  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive.  The  little  band 
of  Bohemians  was  gathered  in  this  grove  around  the  sire  at 
midnight,  listening  to  the  music  of  song  and  horn,  and  the 
twang  of  the  guitar  touched  by  a  master  hand,  with  intervals 
of  deadly  silence,  looking  around  at  the  pillars  of  a  temple 
more  artistic  than  sculpture  of  Ionic  or  Doric  master,  with 
interlacing  vines  more  graceful  than  Corinthian  art,  and  more 
grand  than  shaft  of  granite  or  marble.  Above  freize  and  cor- 
nice and  architrave,  the  limbs  of  these  giant  trees  interlaced, 
and  above  them,  fixed  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  shone 
forth  the  stars.  There  was  never  so  grand  a  temple  wrought 
with  human  hands.  There  was  never  so  gorgeous  a  work  that 
came  from  human  skill.  There  was  never  so  magnificent  a 
cathedral  builded  for  human  worship  as  this  temple  of  God 
fashioned  by  His  own  hand,  and  frescoed  by  His  divine  skill 
— frescoed  with  pictured  foliage  of  green  boughs,  moving  to 
the  breezes  He  breathed  upon  them — frescoed  with  the  cool, 
gray  shadows  of  clouds  drifting  under  the  blue,  arched  vault 
of  heavens  dome,  and  through  waving  tree-tops  and  shifting 
shadows  of  moving  clouds  stars  glittered  and  glistened  down. 
In  the  heavens  hung  the  great  round  moon,  to  give  light,  and 
from  out  the  shadows  of  the  forest  gloom  there  stole  the 
music  of  waving  foliage,  the  murmur  of  rippling  waters.  It 
was  indeed  a  grand  temple,  and  so  we  felt  it ;  not  only  grand, 
but  old  ;  not  only  of  marvelous  beauty,  but  venerable  for  its 
antiquity.  Older  than  any  human  society  ;  older  than  any 
organization  that  undertakes  to  formulate  a  worship  to  the 
living  God  ;  older  than  the  Pantheon,  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  all  the  gods  from  Jupiter  to  Jesus  ;  older  than 
that  Flavian  amphitheatre  the  marbles  of  which  were  stolen 
from  a  heathen  play-house  to  build  Christian  churches,  the 
ruin  of  which  is  to-day  a  grander  sight  than  any  cathedral 
of  modern  Rome.  We  worshiped  in  this  temple  not  made 
with  hands  ;  we  worshiped  reverently,  though  not  in  set 
forms  of  song  and  prayer,  as  did  the  Methodists,  who  had 
wallowed  in  the  dirty  straw  of  a  camp-meeting  that  had 
preceded  us.  It  was  with  a  pang,  almost,  that  at  midnight 
we  were  aroused  from  our  sober  mood  by  the  sound  of 
solemn  music  coming  in  from  out  the  grove,  admonishing  us 
that  the  programme  of  the  night  was  to  terminate  in  the  cre- 
mation of  Care — the  great  enemy  of  Bohemian  life,  that 
presents  himself  in  the  guise  of  urgent  creditors ;  of  land- 
ladies with  arms  akimbo;  of  unreasonable  tradesmen  who 
demand  payment  for  their  bills  in  base  coin  ;  of  domestic 
cares,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  particularize  ;  of 
daily  vexations,  disappointments,  and  troubles,  with  which 
we  are  all  afflicted — this  monster,  Care,  had  been  killed,  and 
at  midnight  was  to  be  cremated.  He  was  borne  in  with 
hearse,  and  pall,  and  pall-bearers;  and,  with  torches  and  sol- 
emn music,  we  formed  behind  the  corpse,  and,  chanting 
his  requiem,  we  took  him,  in  silent  procession,  out  though 


the  arches  of  the  forest,  and  placed  him  upon  a  funeral  pyre 
of  pine,  and  over  his  body  were  said  a  few  appropriate  words, 
and  over  his  wooden  casket  was  poured  an  alcoholic  libation. 
In  a  moment  the  darkness  of  the  forest  was  lighted  by 
the  flaming  corpse,  and  its  stillness  waked  by  the  mournful 
dirge,  chanted  in  solemn  numbers  ;  while  out  from  coffin 
and  funeral  pyre  sprang  Roman  candles  and  bursting  rock- 
ets, and  old  Care  was  disposed  of— for  a  time,  at  least. 


The  object  of  this  writing  is  not  to  describe  a  "Midsummer 
Jinks;"  and,  if  it  was,  it  would  be  becoming  to  stop  here; 
for  there  were  those  among  us  who  came  up  for  a  good  time, 
and  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  about  this  having 
of  a  good  time  that  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is 
not  obtainable  out  of  a  bottle,  and  that  it  is  not  compatible 
with  an  effort  to  murder  sleep.  The  next  day  being  Sabbath, 
all  were  cleansed  and  purified ;  all  were  baptized  by  taking 
a  header  from  a  spring-board  into  Russian  River,  where  it 
was  twenty  feet  deeD.  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  this 
bath  in  God's  running  stream,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  did  not 
wash  away  as  many  sins  as  a  dip  in  Kalloch's  nasty  bath-tub, 
or  as  the  mark  of  a  fat  finger  dipped  in  holy  water  by  some 
sweating  priest,  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  forgiv- 
ing sins?  This  grand  temple  in  which  the  Bohemians  wor- 
shiped is  to  be  desecrated.  Already  the  blind  Samson  of 
greedy  lumbermen  have  hold  of  its  columns.  A  saw-mill 
has  insidiously  crawled  up  to  this  grove  with  its  teeth  of  glit- 
tering steel,  and  in  the  early  spring  the  Goths  from  Pike,  and 
the  Vandals  from  Maine,  will  be  in  upon  it  and  will  destroy 
it.  It  is  to  be  cut  down  by  the  Russian  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  converted  into  pens  for  pigs  and  homes  for  human 
swine ;  into  counters  from  which  whisky  may  be  sold,  and 
gibbets  upon  which  to  hang  men;  it  is  to  be  made  into  mer- 
chandise, to  be  sold  for  stumpage,  to  be  sawed  up  for  court- 
houses and  stands  for  party  orators  and  pulpits  and  coffins  ; 
out  of  its  stumps  meat-blocks  will  be  made  for  butchers,  and 
freight  for  Peter  Donahue — the  institution  known  as  the  So- 
noma County  Railroad.  In  another  year  this  grove  will  be 
chopped  down — this  grove  that  God  has  been  all  these  cen- 
turies growing,  this  temple  that  the  divine  Architect  has  been 
all  these  ages  building — will  be  dragged  away,  and  some  Pike 
County  Democrat  will  be  raising  corn  between  its  stumps  for 
whisky.  And  there  is  not  sentiment  enough  in  Sonoma 
County  to  rescue  it :  not  religion  enough  to  save  it  from  des- 
ecration ;  not  patriotism  enough  to  preserve  it  for  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations ;  not  enough  temperance  men  to  keep  it  for 
picnics;  not  business  sense  enough  in  the  Sonoma  County 
Railroad  Company  to  know  that  it  would  in  time  become 
a  pilgrimage  shrine  for  tourists,  that  all  the  freight  it  would 
earn  for  hauling  away  its  lumber  would  be  earned  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  times  over  in  tourists  who  would  visit  it  for 
its  beauty  and  its  rarity.  There  are  no  groves  of  this  spe- 
cies elsewhere  in  the  world.  There  is  no  such  other  grove 
in  California.  The  Russian  River  Lumber  Company  is  now 
— thank  God — insolvent,  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  two 
hundred  acres  of  this  grove  might  be  segregated  and  pre- 
served. If  there  is  spirit  enough  in  Sonoma  County,  among 
its  lawyers,  to  work  out  its  segregation,  and  to  obtain  a  title, 
and  secure  for  it  the  offer  of  sale  at  a  moderate  price,  the 
Bohemian  Club  will  buy  it  and  preserve  it  for  all  time  in  trust, 
for  the  use  of  all  good  citizens  who  may  desire  to  put  it  to 
patriotic  use,  or  who  may  desire  to  worship  in  its  sacred  aisles. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


The  habit  of  wearing  bunches  of  roses  at  the  waist,  instead  of  in 
the  bosom  of  a  lady's  dress,  may  give  rise  to  unromancic  situa- 
tions. The  lover  who  used  to  entreat  "  a  rose  from  that  fair  bosom," 
must  now,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  anatomy,  beg  for  "a  rose  from  that 
stomach."  To  wear  a  ring  made  from  the  hair  of  one's  sweetheart  has 
been  esteemed  a  pleasant  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchiefs have  always  been  thought  fair  loot.  But  it  remained  for  a 
young  man  in  the  West  to  discover  a  new  manner  of  keeping  the  re- 
membrance of  his  lady-love  green.  This  young  lady  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  leg.  her  lover  repaired  to  the  surgeon  who  amputated 
it.  and  procured  a  large  piece  of  the  skin.  This  integument  was  forth- 
with tanned,  and  manufactured  into  a  pocket-book.  The  leather  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  fine,  and  to  have  an  extremely  delicate  texture. 


This  is  a  bad  year  for  big  feet,  and  many  are  the  devices  in  French 
heels  and  blind  soles  for  making  ' '  sixes  broad  "  look  like  ' '  threes  nar- 
row." Numerous,  too,  are  the  coquetries  by  means  of  which  shapely 
feet  are  displayed  with  propriety.  It  is  a  sentimental  custom  just  now 
for  young  men  to  write  their  names — and  something  soft—on  the  soles 
of  the  girls'  shoes — novel  autograph  albums.  The  girl  grasps  some- 
thing— sometimes  the  young  man's  shoulder — to  steady  herself,  and 
coyly  holds  her  foot  bottom  upward,  while  he  squats  and  tickles  her  sole 
with  the  point  of  his  pencil.  The  writing  wears  off  in  an  evening's 
dancing,  and  the  shoe  is  then  ready  for  the  next  fellow.  The  custom  is 
encouraged  by  girls  with  little  feet.  They  do  not  do  it  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte.  "  The  boiling-over  effect  " — produced  by  trying  to  get  a  wide 
and  wayward  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe — is  the  correct  thing  there. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  no  insurance 
company,  among  the  local  organizations  of  San  Francisco, 
that  comprehended  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  the  insurance 
business.  There  has  not  been,  until  the  "  Fireman's  Fund11 
Company  was  established,  any  local  concern  that  has  really 
endeavored  to  extend  the  dimensions  necessary  to  give  itself 
prominence  and  the  chance  of  prosperity.  A  company  that 
confines  itself  to  a  locality  is  a  mere  gambling  experiment, 
betting  its  existence  against  a  large  fire  or  a  run  of  bad  luck. 
The  old  "  Pacific"  started  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  ex- 
travagantly conducted  ;  it  met  with  calamity  at  the  Chicago 
fire,  lost  courage,  and  went  upon  the  rock  of  disgraceful  in- 
solvency through  want  of  nerve  and  brains.  Had  it  had 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  have  stood  up  to  its  losses,  it 
would  have  survived  the  blow,  and  might  have  been  a  na- 
tional institution.  The  "Union"  Company,  the  "State 
Investment,"  the  "  California,"  the  "  Commercial,"  the 
"  Western,"  and  other  local  concerns,  can  never  do  a  large 
and  permanently  successful  business  unless  they  broaden 
their  base  and  extend  the  scope  of  their  business.  This  the 
"Fireman's  Fund"  is  doing.  It  will  make  mistakes,  it  will 
meet  with  losses,  but  it  will  eventually  succeed.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  it  has  succeeded ;  and  really  its  exhibit,  as  seen 
in  our  advertising  columns,  would  indicate  measurable 
prosperity.  If  the  village  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  can 
have  half  a  score  of  great  national  institutions,  and  all  the 
Eastern  and  European  cities  can  do  insurance  business  all 
over  the  world  on  land  and  sea,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
very  good  reason  why  San  Francisco  should  not  have  such 
a  company,  nor  why  the  " Fireman's  Fund"  should  not  be 
that  company. 

Stuart  M.  Taylor  is  chasing  a  shadow.  He  seeks  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
San  Francisco  District.  He  will  not  get  it,  because  he 
is  not  a  genuine  "chiv."  If  that  splinter  off  the  little  chunk 
of  the  "  Solid  South  "  that  lies  in  this  city  regarded  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Member  of  Congress  from  San  Francisco  possible, 
they  would  take  it  themselves.  As  they  do  not,  they  will 
swap  off  the  forlorn  hope  with  some  adventurer  of  the  Sand- 
lot.  They  would  prefer  the  election  of  a  Southern  gentleman, 
but  they  will  never  throw  the  chance  to  a  Northern  office- 
seeker— even  though  he  be  a  Democrat  and  a  Union  soldier. 
One  Union  soldier,  in  the  person  of  "  Hancock  the  Superb," 
will  be  all  the  loyalty  the  Democratic  party  can  stand  for  four 
years. 

It  was  Bayard  Taylor  who  said  that  the  printer  "is  the  ad- 
jutant of  thought,  and  there  at  his  'case'  he  stands,  and  mar- 
shals into  line  the  forces  armed  for  truth  and  clothed  in  im- 
mortality and  English." 


Students  at  law  schools  never  practice  throwing  inkstands 
at  a  mark.  The  details  of  the  profession  must  be  learned 
by  actual  experience  at  the  bar. 


"  Brunswick,"  an  Eastern  correspondent,  says  that  it  is  an  open  se- 
cret that  a  vast  number  of  New  York  women  indulge  in  the  fragrant 
cigarette.  Indeed,  he  thinks  that  the  majority  of  New  York  girls  smoke 
them.  A  number  of  men  have  told  him  that  their  wives  smoke  cigar- 
ettes with  them  after  dinner,  and  they  like  the  custom  ;  and  he  knows 
one  woman — "  one  of  the  highest  horn  in  the  land  " — who  was  an  in- 
veterate smoker  till  her  physician  stopped  her.  Kinney  Brothers  manu- 
facture a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes  expressly  for  ladies,  and  they  have 
an  enormous  sale.  "I  have  seen  some  women  smoke  a  cigarette  so 
daintily,"  he  says,  "  that  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  the  delicate 
smoke  curling  up  from  their  rosy  lips,  while  others  puff  away  in  such  a 
masculine  manner  that  one  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted.  1  have  been 
at  a  number  of  dinner-parties  where  cigarettes  were  passed  around  to 
the  ladies  when  cigars  were  brought  to  the  gentlemen.  I  am  talking 
about  the  best  people  now,  and  not  Bohemians.  If  the  waiters  at  Del- 
monico's  or  the  Brunswick  would  tell  you,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  private  parties  where  cigarettes  are  smoked  by  ladies.  If 
vou  ask  a  lady  plump  out  whether  she  smokes,  she  will  evade  the  ques- 
tion until  she  has  sounded  your  opinions,  and  if  they  are  favorable  she 
will  generally  confess  in  the  affirmative."  San  Francisco  has  long  led 
Xew  York  in  this  respect. 

Certain  silly  old  women  in  London  have  appeared  wearing  swallow- 
tailed  coats — pockets,  buttons,  lappels,  and  all — of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  The  general  verdict  is  that  while  this  sort  of  thing  does  well 
enough  for-  young  girls,  it  makes  their  mammas  and  grandmammas 

look  altogether  too  swell  behind. 

A  Paris  authority  has  this  valuable  hint:  "When  Sarah  Bernhardt 
appears  before  the  American  public,  those  who  have  not  seen  her  during 
that  trip  to  Paris  that  everybody  takes,  will  notice  in  what  particular  her 
stage-dressing  excels  that  of  all  English  and  some  American  actresses. 
It  is  simply  that  she  understands  true  neglige.  In  this  alone  does  Bern- 
hardt's  stage-attire  surpass  that  of  the  majority  of  her  competitors. 
Style,  exceeding  elegance,  she  certainly  attains.  Others  can  attain  the 
same  by  carefully  studying  these  points  jf  superiority ;  but  in  the  art  of 
wearing  with  careless  negligence  what  is  strictly  the  habiliment  of  the 
boudoir  she  is  absolute' y  unsurpassed,  as  she  is  in  the  exquisite  taste 
with  which  she  orders  these  special  garments." 

The  following  undraped  pen-picture  will  be  found  entertaining : 
"  There  are.  every  season,  at  Cape  May  and  Long  Branch,  women  so 
attired  for  the  water  that  in  France  they  would  receive  the  stern  atten- 
tion of  the  police.  We  recall  the  appearance  of  a  young  married  lady 
— aladyadmitted  to  society  in  Philadelphia — as  she  came  from  her  bath- 
room, one  noon,  at  Cape  May.  She  had  on  the  regulation  stage  tights, 
from  her  waist  down,  and  the  body  of  her  dress  fitted  her  as  closely  as 
the  legs,  while  her  head  was  adorned  with  a  skull  cap  of  loud  color  and 
trimmings,  making  her  altogether  an  object  to  startle  the  most  experi- 
enced rou£.  She  left  nothing  whatever  to  the  imagination.  She  was 
less  clothed  than  was  ever  the  Menken  as  "  Mazeppa  "  ;  yet  there  was 
no  blush  on  her  cheek  as  she  gave  her  naked  arm  to  the  man — not  her 
husband — who  went  with  her  into  the  intimacy  of  the  surf.  This  lady 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  mere  thought  of  raising  her  dress  above 
her  knee  to  cross  the  street,  but  she  had  no  shame  in  going  almost  nude 
into  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  doing  her 
utmost,  by  her  manner  and  the  arrangement  of  the  little  she  had  on,  to 
advertise  her  boldness." 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  draws  this  littie  picture,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
phrase  "bad  style:"  "That 'bad  style.' moreover,  was  a  thing  so  sub- 
tile that  it  could  scarcely  be  explained.  The  girl  was  dressed,  as  it  would 
seem  by  the  description,  unexceptionably ;  and  yet  the  sum  total  was 
failure.  Her  gray  merino  was  made  with  that  profusion  of  flounces  and 
trimmings  dear  to  second-rate  fashion,  and  trimmed  largely  with  mock 
lace  of  a  common  kind  and  pattern.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  a  blue 
tie,  a  locket  slung  on  to  a  long  streamer  of  blue  ribbon  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  her  tie,  and  a  row  of  white  satin-stone  beads,  with  a  cross 
depending.  Her  golden  hair  was  dressed  in  multitudinous  puffs  and 
braids — a  wonderful  structure,  through  which  were  visible  unsightly  tracts 
of  greenish-colored  frisettes,  rather  destructive  of  the  effect  sought  to  be 
produced ;  her  hat  was  an  audacious  but  very  picturesque  Rubens,  with 
a  long  white  feather,  a  red  rose,  a  mother-of-pearl  buckle,  and  a  skele- 
tonized kind  of  aigrette  as  the  artistic  ornaments  among  the  black  lace 
and  velvet  with  which  it  was  trimmed ;  and  her  gloves  w  ere  dark  green, 
single  buttoned." 

Catherine  Cole,  in  the  Xew  Orleans  Times,  thus  answers  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  there  an  average  young  man?  ":  "  Indeed,  the  classes  o(  men 
are  so  immensely  varied  that  I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  an  average 
young  man  to  be  found.  Why,  man  !  he  is  even-thing.  He  comes  in 
as  many  different  pat  ems  as  summer  silks  do.  He  is  a  delicate  ses- 
thetic,  who,  through  his  very  cultivation,  may  have  acquired  deeper  ca- 
pabilities for  committing  certain  social  crimes  ;  he  is  an  ordinary  man' of 
business,  faithlul  to  his  wife  and  accounting  himself  responsible  for  the 
future  of  his  sons  and  daughters ;  the  undisguised  blackleg,  libertine, 
and  gambler,  or  he  who  hides  those  vices  under  a  cloak  of  extremely 
moral  and  dignified  cut;  a  social  vampire,  seeking  what  women  he  may 
destroy  with  his  breath ;  a  frequenter  of  clubs,  an  irresponsible  retailer 
of  slanders ;  a  thieving  politician,  whose  life  is  spent  in  climbing  through 
acres  of  mire  and  filth  in  search  of  the  office  that  he  will  contaminate ; 
a  religious  fanatic  or  a  free-thinking  one;  a  manly,  good-hearted  fellow 
enough,  without  any  particular  end  or  aim  in  view;  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, who  believes  that  as  his  life  is  on  earth,  so  will  his  future  be  when 
eternity  sets  in — and,  oh,  dear,  do  you  think  you  could  count  up  half 
as  many  different  kinds  of  woman  as  that?  Well,  I  tell  you  I  couldn't. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  women  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  civilized  and 
the  uncivilized.  And  that  word,  civilization,  is  capable  of  a  dozen  mean- 
ings, and  it  takes  in  a  dozen  different  conditions,  too,  from  Christianity 
down." 

An  observing  correspondent  testifies  that  at  Adantic  City  one  sees 
more  slender,  shapely  women  and  petite  figures  than  at  any  other  place. 
The  average  is  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  At  Long  Branch,  the  average  woman  weighs 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  at  Saratoga  they 
go  even  higher.  At  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May,  the  two  finest  and 
safest  beaches,  it  is  fashionable  to  bathe,  and  every  one  takes  a  regular 
or  occasional  dip.  In  figures,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  visitors 
two  places  bathe.  At  Long  Branch,  five  per  cent,  only  brave  t'--- 
tow  and  the  frown  of  fashion. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


DRAMATIC    RECOLLECTIONS. 


Sam  Davis  in  Nevada  Monthly. 

Virginia  has  always,  until  perhaps  quite  recently,  been  con- 
sidered an  excellent  town  for  the  showman.  In  the  flush 
times,  when  Belcher,  Savage,  and  Crown  Point  were  turning 
out  their  dividends,  a  troupe  of  almost  any  kind  was  certain 
to  be  greeted  with  a  full  house.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  pretty  dancer  to  have  a  hundred  dollars  showered 
down  upon  her  by  an  appreciative  gallery,  and  occasionally 
a  man  who  had  made  a  quick  turn  in  stocks  would  vary  the 
silver  monotony  by  throwing  a  twenty-dollar  piece  on  the 
boards.  This,  however,  has  not  occurred  since  the  last  panic, 
and  in  fact  several  panics  before  the  last.  Mrs.  Bowers  was 
once  presented  with-  a  hefty  silver  brick  as  a  mark  of  Corn- 
stock  appreciation  for  her  rendition  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Yet  to-day  she  could  not  draw  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to 
pay  for  the  inscription  on  that  same  brick.  One  night  when 
John  McCullough  took  a  benefit,  Bill  Sharon  invited  a  num- 
ber of  wealthy  friends  into  a  room,  and  then  tried  to  see  how 
many  tickets  each  could  tear  up  in  a  given  time,  paying  the 
"genial  John"  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  cash  for  each  ticket 
destroyed.  His  benefit  netted  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  John  Piper  would  call  a  "  pully  house."  The  Menken 
was  here  with  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  in  those  days,  and  John 
C  Heenan  had  taught  her  how  to  box  astonishingly  well. 
This  accomplishment  made  her  a  great  favorite  with  the 
boys,  and  one  night  she  put  on  the  gloves  with  Joggles 
Wright,  now  dead,  and  in  a  couple  of  rounds  knocked  him 
out  o£  time,  winding  up  the  bout  by  throwing  him  heavily, 
and  stunning  him  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  carried  out. 
She  also  set-to  with  Bill  Davis  and  Tom  Daley,  and  both 
pronounced  her  "  left "  a  thing  that  was  well  worth  a  man's 
while  to  watch.  The  first  original  Comstock  play  produced 
in  Virginia  City  was  the  work  of  Joe  Goodman,  who  then 
owned  and  edited  the  Enterprise.  It  was  a  stilted  pro- 
duction, and  some  of  the  magnificent  lines  read  like  Riche- 
lieu. ■  It  was  full  of  great  men,.  Roman  senators,  and  the  like,, 
and  the  last  act  made  a  roaring  burlesque  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  warriors  came  into  the  field  with  as  much 
preparation  and  blare  of  trump  as  in  the  closing  scenes  of 
Richard  III.,  and  each  man  was  armed  with  a  keg  of  beer. 
They  turned  the  faucets  loose  and  deluged  the  army,  stage, 
orchestra,  and  audience  with  the  genuine  liquid,  until  the 
theatre  was  a  howling  pandemonium,  and  the  gallery  almost 
stamped  the  floor  to  pieces  with  delight.  The  lager  wasted 
each  night  was  enough  to  have  kept  a  beer-garden  in  full 
blast,  and  the  piece  had  such  a  run  that  several  Dutchmen 
were  seriously  considering  the  proposition  of  starting  new 
breweries  in  Storey  County.  It  was  finally  withdrawn  to  al- 
low the  theatre  a  chance  to  dry.  Goodman  and.  Daggett 
(our  Congressman)  next  combined  their  forces,  and  wrote 
the  Cycroscope,  a  really  wonderful  play,  which  old  Comstock- 
ers  will  remember.  The  California  Theatre  Company  came 
up  and  performed  it  to  crowded  ho"uses  for  a  week.  John 
McCullough  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  piece,  if  he 
could  be  permitted  to  eliminate  one  scene,  which  he  con- 
sidered too  loud  for  Eastern  audiences.  The  authors  would 
permit  no  such  weakening  of  their  effort,  and  refused  the 
offer.  When  the  Union  Square  Company  was  last  here, 
Charles  Thorne,  and  some  others  of  the  troupe,  made  in- 
quiries of  the  piece.  This  was  in  the  Capitol  Saloon,  a  sort 
of  general  resort  for  the  Bohemians,  under  Dick  Brown's  ad- 
ministration, and  Daggett  was  at  a  table  drinking  beer  with 
some  friends.  The  writer  introduced  him  as  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  play,  and  the  Union  Square  people  ventured  to 
indulge  in  a  little  chart"  at  his  expense.  This  woke  "old 
Dag"  up,  and  when  asked  when  he  again  intended  to  pro- 
duce it,  he  replied:  "Not  for  a  while  yet ;  I  am  waiting  for 
a  new  crop  of  actors  to  come  on  the  boards.  I  wouldn't 
trust  a  piece  like  that  to  the  feeble  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
scrubs  who  now  trayel  about  the  country.  A  piece  like  that 
requires  a  peculiar  adaptability  for  the  work,  and  a  brain- 
requisite  not  extensively  found  in  the  actors  of  the  present 
generation.  In  fifty  years  from  now  the  drama  will  take  a 
higher  stand,  and  then  I  shall  allow  my  play  to  be  produced. 
When  it  is,  the  stars  of  the  present  day  will  only  be  scene- 
shifters  and  red-fire  holders  for  the  Cycroscope.  So,  you  see, 
I  am  obliged  to  wait.  Have  more  beer,  all  hands  of  you." 
During  Daggett's  remarks  the  members  of  the  leading  com- 
bination stood  in  silence,  but  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  now  but  five  copies  of  the  play  extant,  and 
one  is  in  possession  of  Judge  Hillyer,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Carson.  Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of 
Pipers  old  theatre,  when  it  used  to  be  located  on  the  comer 
of  D  and  Union.  There  was  once  a  woman  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  theatre,  in  a  room  on  a  level  with  Piper's  roof, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  play 
gratis,  by  crawling  through  the  space  which  was  contained 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  and  the  roof  until  she 
reached  the  ventilator.  Here  she  was  enabled  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  going  on.  One  night,  when  the  house  was 
packed,  she  slipped  between  the  rafters,  and  her  legs  went 
through  the  laths  and  plaster  of  the  ceiling.  Those  in  the 
pit  were  treated  to  a  shower  of  plaster,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
a  pair  of  striped  hose  vibrating  from  above.  The  place  at 
once  became  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
unable  to  extricate  herself  from  her  horrible  dilemma,  and 
the  play  stopped  until  a  policeman  went  aloft  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  hole  through  which  she  threatened  to  fall  at  any 
moment.  Piper's  place  finally  got  so  old  that  it  fairly  shook 
with  the  performance,  and  the  audience  expected  every  night 
to  see  an  entire  troupe  disappear  from  sight,  and  go  tum- 
bling down  into  the  railroad  tunnel.  Piper  was  very  careful 
of  his  scenery,  and  was  very  proud  of  the  new  material  he 
got  for  the  Tivo  Orphans — so  proud,  in  fact,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  mention  a  play  in  which  some  portions  of  the 
scenery  would  not  be  used  by  him.  One  night,  Bauer  and 
Miller,  the  famous  athletes,  were  billed  for  a  wrestling  match 
in  the  opera  house,  and  Bauer  being  drunk,  Miller  declined 
to  wrestle.  Bauer  accordingly  announced  that  he  would  ex- 
hibit some  feats  of  strength,  and  accordingly  came  on  the 
stage  with  some  dumb-bells  and  cannon-balls.  These  he 
began  to  slam  about  in  the  most  promiscuous  manner.  He 
sent  a  cannon-ball  through  the  Convent  of  Saint  Surplice, 
bowled  down  a  whole  forest  with  some  dumb-bells,  all  the 
while  singing  the  Mulligan  Guards,  "  Marzh,  marzh  avay  to 
ze  tunc  of  ze  Smulligan  Garzs."     He  wound  up  his  perform- 


ance by  dropping  a  one-hundred-pound  dumb-bell  into  the 
orchestra,  where  it  demolished  the  bass-drum  and  almost 
frightened  "  Yakobson "  to  -death.  Piper  was  disconsolate 
over  the  loss  of  his  scenery,  and  vowed  that  no  more  athletes 
should  ever  be  allowed  on  his  stage.  Speaking  of  "Yakob- 
son," he  was  also  quite  a  noted  character.  He  was  a  dapper 
little  musician  of  Jewish  extract,  and  led  the  orchestra  for 
years.  As  soon  as  his  curly  head  appeared  there  would  be 
a  shout  of  "  Oh !  Yakobson,  how  you  vos?"  from  the  gallery, 
and  the  boys  would  manufacture  paper  darts  to  throw  at 
him.  If  one  fell  near  him  a  yell  of  approval  would  go  up, 
during  which  time  the  little  fiddler  would  never  miss  a  note. 
He  had  a  weakness  for  extensive  jewelry,  and  thought  every 
star  in  love  with  him.  Bishop,  the  stage  carpenter  ("  Old 
Bish")  was  another  odd  character,  and  he  still  remains  with 
Piper.  He  was  the  imperial  master  of  his  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  would  tolerate  no  interference.  One  day  Rose 
Eytinge  gave  him  some  orders  about  making  some  repairs 
to  her  Cleopatra  barge,  which  he  disobeyed,  and  this  called 
forth  some  sharp  comments,  to  which  Bishop  replied,  as  he 
shook  a  saw  in  her  face,  "  Come,  come,  Rosey,  take  a  big 
tumble  ;  don't  come  bleatin'  around  me,  or  by  thunder  I'll 
saw  yer  head  off.  Now  get  off  the  stage  d — n  quick,  and 
stop  yer  foolishness."'  The  great  exponent  of  the  emotional 
took  the  hint,  and  vanished  directly.  He  was  always  blunt 
and  plain-spoken,  and  once  finding  Ada  Cavendish  behind 
the  scenes  sitting  on  a  pile  of  carpet  which  he  needed,  pulled 
the  carpet  from  under  her,  and  let  her  down  on  the  floor. 
She  began  to  expostulate,  when  he  broke  her  up  completely 
with  "  Git  inter  yer  dressin'  room  then  ;  this  aint  no  place 
for  the  ballet  anyhow."  When  Jim  Ward  introduced  the  Win- 
ning Hand  in  Virginia  he  hired  twenty  Piutes  to  take  part, 
and  they  went  into  the  theatrical  business,  having  the  sol- 
emn assurance  from  the  writer -that  they  were  to  get  five 
hundred  dollars  a  night.  As  the  money  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, they  determined  to  storm  Ward  in  his  room.  The 
writer  saw  them  moving  on  the  Fredericks  House  about 
midnight,  and  followed  them  up  to  find  them  in  Ward's 
room  demanding  five  hundred  dollars  of  his  wife  (Winnetta 
Montague),  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  about  to  be  scalped.  Jim  came 
in  a  few  moments  later,  and  was  obliged  to  distribute  half 
his  theatrical  wardrobe  among  Captain  Bob's  tribe  to  get 
them  out  of  the  room.  At  the  next  performance  Bob  at- 
tempted to  scalp  Ward  in  dead  earnest.  The  Alhambra  was 
a  famous  resort  in  those  days,  and  the  variety  shows  which 
appeared  there  in  rapid  succession  drew  crowded  houses  as 
a  rule,  but  if  the  audience  was  thin,  the  receipts  of  the  bar 
made  up  the  deficiency.  Pat  Holland,  whose  Daily  Record 
enjoyed  a  brief  existence  in  Virginia,  was  determined  to  put 
a  play  on  the  boards,  and  finally  evolved  the  drama  of  the 
Crescents.  This  piece  ran  for  a  few  nights,  and  when  the 
audiences  began  to  dwindle,  Pat  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing a  mule  to  add  to  the  general  effect.  "  Lame  Foster," 
who  was  then  running  the  house,  received  a  China  mule, 
which  gave  every  appearance  of  being  a  docile  animal. 
Things  went  on  with  encouraging  smoothness  until  the 
second  act,  when  the  mule,  doubtless  recognizing  the  author 
within  reach,  planted  his  hoof  in  Holland's  stomach,  and 
sent  him  flying  into  the  orchestra.  He  then  proceeded  to  kick 
the  troupe  right  and  left,  and  demolished  the  scenery  in  a 
fashion  that  called  forth  the  hilarious  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
dience.  He  finished  his  performance  by  leaping  into  the 
piano,  which  was  without  any  top  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  sound  volume,  and  there  he  began  to  execute  "Napoleon's 
Retreat"  in  a  style  that  demolished  the  instrument  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  his  hoofs  swept  the  quivering  strings  the 
delight  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  response  to  an 
enthusiastic  encore,  he  made  his  way  up  the  middle  aisle, 
and  gained  the  street.  He  never  appeared  again,  and  his 
performance  was  voted  "  pretty  good  for  a  debut."  On  an- 
other occasion  a  wild-cat  and  a  dog  were  matched  to  fight 
on  the  stage  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  side,  and  the  cat,  on 
being  whipped,  left  the  stage  and  plunged  into  the  audience, 
causing  the  little  theatre  to  be  emptied  almost  immediately. 
The  place,  once  the  scene  of  so  many  boxing  matches  and 
wrestling  encounters,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  riot, 
has  been  closed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  place  is 
given  over  to  the  rats  and  darkness.  Occasionally  tramps 
break  in  and  corral  a  few  nights'  lodging,  and  one  night  the 
police  found  a  lot  of  drunken  wanderers  trying  to  play  Hani 
let  there  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle.  Nearly  every 
troupe  that  ever  played  there  walked  out  of  town  in  a  body 
over  the  Geiger  Grade,  as  the  manager  usually  got  back  their 
salaries  over  the  bar.  But  going  back  to  a  higher  plane  of 
theatricals,  one  recollects  how  the  Comstock  has  seen  some 
of  the  best  artists  in  the  world.  Booth  trod  the  boards  of 
Piper's  old  place;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  wanted 
some  one  to  fence  with  in  Hamlet,  Monsieur  Chevalier,  an 
old  Frenchman  who  kept  a  restaurant  on  C  Street,  was 
brought  to  the  fore,  and  astonished  Booth — who  prided  him- 
self on  his  fencing — with  some  trick  at  carte  and  tierce,  which 
called  forth  Booth's  warmest  admiration.  Modjeska  played 
her  first  rendition  of  Camille  at  National  Guard  Hall,  and, 
since  then,  has  made  the  role  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Barrett  and  McCullough  have  visited  the  city  frequently — 
and,  in  fact,  got  on  a  roaring  spree  here  once,  which  was  fully 
described  in  the  papers.  Matilda  Heron  was  in  the  height 
of  her  success  when  she  appeared  here.  Charley  Pope,  once 
Pipers  leading  man,  now  owns  a  big  theatre  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  is  a  leading  Shakspearean  actor.  John  Snow,  Piper's 
comedian  for  a  season,  once  vowed  that  if  he  failed  to  score 
a  hit  as  "  Dimple,"  he  would  go  down  on  a  sheep  ranch  in 
Lower  California  and  work  for  thirty  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  He  is  now  on  the  ranch.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes 
Needles,  the  "Comstock  Forrest,"  with  his  attenuated  frame, 
melancholy  look,  and  outstretched  palm  for  chanty.  The 
poor  fellow  was  a  rare  elocutionist.  But  spree  after  spree 
rolled  the  waves  of  tribulation  over  his  frame,  until  his  hun- 
ger gave  him  that  terrible  look  which  reminded  one  of  the 
scowl  of  a  wolf  on  the  steppes  of  Siberia.  The  poor  fellow, 
especially  fitted  by  nature  to  play  the  part  of  the  "  Apothe- 
cary "  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  has  drifted  away  to  other  camps, 
and  an  occasional  postal  card  like  the  following  reminds  me 
that  he  is  still  alive  : 

I.EADVILLE,  

Deak  Old  Boy  :  Send  me  a  pair  of  pants  to  play  in  The  Stranger, 
also  some  underclothes  to  appear  as  "  Spartacus,  the  Gladiator." 

Yours  in  haste,  Needles. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Influence. 

They  tell  us  that  each  pebble  dropped 

On  ocean's  glassy  breast 
Must  make  a  pulse  in  boundless  deep. 

Whose  ripples  never  rest ; 

But  ever  sweep  through  coral  caves, 

Or  break  on  distant  sands, 
Or  kiss  cold  faces  which  the  deep 

Holds  far  from  loving  hands  ; 

Or  eddy  round  the  treasure  lost 
Which  her  calm  bosom  hides, 
Yet  still  forever  ebbs  and  flows 

Upon  the  changing  tides. 

They  tell  us  that  each  word  we  speak, 

Though  ne'er  so  softly  said, 
Shall  still  be  throbbing  through  the  air 

Long  after  we  are  dead  ; 

And  that,  although  we  hear  them  not, 

Around  us  ever  ring 
The  laugh  and  sigh  of  long  ago 

The  shifting  breezes  bring. 

It  may  be  that  with  mighty  word, 

Like  whirlwinds  on  the  deep, 
We  stir  the  hearts  of  other  men, 

And  rouse  them  from  their  sleep. 

It  may  be  that  each  word  we  speak. 

Like  an  echo  on  the  air, 
Though  scarcely  heeded  when  'tis  said, 

Yet  leaves  its  impress  there. 

Howe'er  this  be,  'tis  God's  decree 

We  can  not  live  alone ; 
Xo  one  can  fold  his  arms  and  say, 
"  My  life  is  all  my  own." 

The  life  of  each  is  bound  to  all 

By  cords  we  can  not  sever — 
A  ripple  that  shall  never  cease 

Upon  Time's  mighty  river. 

But,  like  the  pulses  of  the  tide. 

Or  the  air  which  echoes  still. 
Must  the  words  and  deeds  of  each  of  us 

The  lives  of  others  fill.  — Anon. 


What  My  Lover  Said.* 

By  the  merest  chance,  in  the  twilight  gloom, 

In  the  orchard  path,  he  met  me — 
In  the  tall,  wet  grass,  with  its  faint  perfume, 
And  I  tried  to  pass,  but  he  made  no  room  ; 

Oh  !  I  tried,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
So  I  stood  and  blushed  till  the  grass  grew  red, 

With  my  face  bent  down  above  it, 

While  he  took  my  hand,  as  he  whispering  said 

How  the  clover  lifted  eaeh  pink,  sweet  head. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said  ! 

Oh,  the  clover  in  bloom — /  love  it  f 

In  the  high,  wet  grass  went  the  path  to  hide, 

And  the  low,  wet  leaves  hung  over ; 
But  I  could  not  pass  upon  either  side, 
For  I  found  myself,  when  I  vainly  tried, 

In  the  arms  of  my  steadfast  lover. 
And  he  held  me  there,  and  he  raised  my  head, 

While  he  closed  the  path  before  me ; 

And  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes,  and  said 

How  the  leaves  bent  dcncn  from  the  boughs  o'erhcad. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said  ! 

Oh,  the  leaves  hanging  lowly  o'er  me! 

Had  he  moved  aside  but  a  little  way, 

I  could  surely  then  have  passed  him  ; 
And  he  knew  I  never  could  wish  to  stay, 
And  would  not  have  heard  what  he  had  to  say 

Could  I  only  aside  have  cast  him. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  moments  sped, 

And  the  searching  night-wind  found  us; 

But  he  drew  me  nearer,  and  softly  said 

How  the  pure,  sweet  wind  grezo  still,  instead. 
To  listen  to  all  tliat  my  lover  said  t 

Oh,   the  whispering  wind  around  us! 

I  am  sure  he  knew,  when  he  held  me  fast, 

That  I  must  be  all  unwilling  ; 
For  I  tried  to  go,  and  I  would  have  passed, 
As  the  night  was  come  with  its  dew  at  last, 

And  the  sky  with  its  stars  was  filling  ; 
But  he  clasped  me  close,  when  I  would  have  fled, 

And  he  made  me  hear  his  story. 

And  his  soul  came  out  from  his  lips,  and  said 

How  the  stars  crept  out,  where  the  'white  moon  led. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said  / 

Oh,  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  glory ! 

I  know  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not  tell, 
And  I'm  sure  that  the  wind,  precious  rover, 
Will  carry  his  secret  so  safely  and  well, 

That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One  word  of  the  many  that  rapidly  fell 

From  the  eager  lips  of  my  lover. 

And  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  looked  over, 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell. 
They  wove  round  about  us  that  night  in  the  dell, 

In  the  path  through  the  dew-laden  clover; 
Nor  echo  the  whispers  that  made  my  heart  swell, 

As  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  lover. 


The    Gospel    of    the    Oak. 

Up  to  the  sun,  magnificently  near, 

The  Lord  did  build  a  Californian  oak, 
And  took  no  Sabbath  to  the  thousandth  year, 

But  builded  on  until  it  bravely  broke 
Into  that  realm  wherein  the  morning  light 
Walks  to  and  fro  upon  the-^op  of  night ! 

Around  that  splendid  shaft  no  hammers  rang, 
Nor  giants  wrought,  nor  truant  angels  sang, 
But  gentle  winds  and  painted  birds  did  bear 
Its  corner-stones  of  glory  through  the  air  ; 

Grand  volumes  green  rolled  up  like  cloudy  weather, 
And  birds  and  stars  went  in  and  out  together; 
When  Day,  on  errands  from  the  l.ord,  came  down, 
It  stepped  from  Heaven  to  that  leafy  crown  ! 

— Benjamin  F.   Taylor. 


'"What  My  Lover  Said  "was  recited  with  charming  effect  by  Mr.  Barton 
Hill,  at  his  recent  "  Evening  with  Unknown  or  Forgotten  Poets."  The  poem 
came  into  Mr.  Hill's  hands  during  an  up-coast  trip  this  past  spring.  It  was  given 
him  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Larabec,  of  Seattle,  who  clipped  the  poem  from  the  New  York 
Post  many  years  ago,  where  it  was  printed  above  the  signature  of  Horace  Greeley. 
Mr.  Hill  goes  East  this  week,  and  while  there  will  endeavor  to  verify  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  ;  with  which  event  he  has  kindly  promised  to  acquaint  the  readers  of 
the  Argonaut  through  these  columns. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAJOR'S    GHOST. 


Thomas  S.   Collier  in  Indianapolis  Herald. 

It  was  the  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  the  club,  and  the  col- 
onel, the  major,  the  captain,  and  myself  were  seated  around 
the  table,  with  the  wine  and  fruits  before  us.  We  were  the 
remainder  of  the  club,  which  originally  contained  all  the  of- 
ficers belonging  to  our  regiment  that  had  come  out  of  the 
war  alive.  At  our  first  gathering  there  were  fifteen  of  us,  but 
the  hardships  and  wounds  of  those  four  bitter  years  had 
taken  the  others  away.  Every  year  there  had  been  one  plate 
less  until  the  present,  and  we  had  begun  to  look  upon  our 
final  dissolution  as  a  thing  inevitably  fixed  by  fate.  But  the 
four  who  had  met  the  previous  year  were  together  again, 
and  we  gladly  drained  a  glass  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
broken  spell. 

It  had  not  been  our  fate  to  have  the  fame  of  victory  with- 
out toil,  for  ours  had  been  a  fighting  regiment,  and  we  were 
proud  of  it.  Dangers  met  and  shared  together  had  made 
the  bond  of  our  friendship  strong  indeed,  and  these  yearly 
meetings  were  rich  in  the  stories  of  old  times — stories  told 
of  the  daring  or  kindness  of  some  one  who  had  passed  to  the 
everlasting  peace  of  death.  None  of  us  were  old  men.  The 
colonel  had  just  reached  forty;  the  major  was  thirty-five, 
and  the  captain  was  three  years  his  senior,  while  I  was  three 
years  his  junior.  We  were  all  married  except  the  major,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  great  wonder  to  us  that  he  was  not  so,  for 
the  major  was  just  the  man  who  could  have  made  a  good 
woman's  life  joyous  and  bright.  Handsome,  brave,  gener- 
ous, talented,  a  delightful  talker,  an  author  of  no  common 
merit,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  ample  enough  to  make  the 
world's  comforts  and  many  of  its  luxuries  accessible,  the 
major  was  sought  for  in  society,  and  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  But  while  attentive  to  all  the  women  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact,  the  major  was  noted  for  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  bestowed  these  attentions.  We 
knew  that  he  could  easily  carry  off  a  desirable  prize,  but  he 
never  made  the  attempt. 

As  our  long  knowledge  of  his  character  had  shown  us  his 
chivalrous  devotion  to  women,  and  as  we  knew  that  during 
our  acquaintance  he  had  never  had  preference  for  any  special 
one,  we  were  puzzled  to  know  why  this  was  so.  We  had 
made  him  the  point  of  subtle  attacks  regarding  the  matter, 
but  the  major  was  a  good  strategist,  and  he  turned  the  flank 
of  every  forward  movement  we  essayed  in  this  direction,  di- 
verting our  talk  into  other  channels,  until  at  last  we  had 
dropped  the  matter  as  one  that  might  touch  on  a  sorrow  of 
which  we  knew  nothing.  The  talk  had  been  lively  all  through 
the  evening,  centring  about  reminiscences  of  jovial  times 
during  a  raid  we  had  made,  which  had  been  prolific  of  amus- 
ing adventure.  The  major  had  shown  at  his  best,  and  we 
had  listened  to  his  humorous  narrative  with  keen  delight. 
So  the  dinner  had  passed,  and  the  dessert  was  before  us,  the 
servants  had  been  dismissed,  and  cigars  were  lit.  Then  one 
of  those  unaccountable  silences  that  sometimes  come  to  such 
assemblages  fell  upon  us,  and  we  puffed  away  at  our  cigars, 
and  said  nothing,  until  the  stillness  grew  strangely  weird 
and  powerful. 

Suddenly  the  major  stopped  smoking,  and,  looking  at  each 
of  us  in  turn,  said  :  ''  You  have  often  wondered  why  I  am 
not  married,  and  now  I  will  tell  you. 

"  It  is  not  a  long  story,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you, 
and,  as  we  are  all  that  is  left,  I  have  thought  that  the  secret 
should  be  shared  between  us. 

"  When  the  war  came,  I  had  but  just  graduated  from  col- 
lege, and,  as  you  know,  enlisted  as  a  private.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  me  to  do  this,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  I  was 
young,  strong,  and  able  to  fight.  I  had  means  to  make  the 
life  of  a  soldier  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be  made,  and 
while  my  mind  longed  for  literary  and  peaceful  scenes,  I  still 
felt  that  I  owed  my  country  a  duty.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
after  I  enlisted  when  we  were  ordered  South.  The  regiment, 
as  you  know,  had  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it,  but  my  part 
was  as  well  rewarded  as  I  could  wish,  for  I  was  soon  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  my  company. 

"  You  remember  the  time  when  we  went  south  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  were  quartered  in  that  queer  little  village, 
where,  even  though  we  were  foes,  the  people  treated  us  so 
kindly  ?  You  must  also  remember  the  large  house  back  of 
the  village,  the  one  that  crowned  the  hill  on  whose  sides 
were  so  many  orchards  ?  Well,  I  had  been  but  a  day  in  the 
village  when  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  native  place  of 
Harry  Wynne,  my  college  chum,  and  also  that  the  house  on 
the  hill  was  his  home. 

"For  a^ few  days  I  refrained  from  calling,  thinking  that 
my  uniform  might  be  distasteful  to  Harry's  mother  and  sis- 
ters, for  he  had  gone  with  his  State,  and  was  an  officer  in 
Lee's  army.  At  last  my  desire  to  know  something  of  my  old 
friend  grew  too  strong  to  be  kept  down  with  such  scruples, 
and  one  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  house,  and,  passing  up  the 
broad  carriage-way  running  from  the  road  to  the  door,  went 
slowly  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  pleasant  and  shady 
veranda,  and  just  as  I  was  about  sounding  the  massive  old- 
fashioned  knocker,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  stood  before  me.  The  laugh  that  had 
been  a  moment  before  rippling  from  her  lips,  ceased,  and 
she  started  back  with  a  slight  gesture  of  alarm,  but  my 
doffed  cap  and  peaceful  attitude  reassured  her,  and  she 
stood  waiting. 

"'Is  Mrs.  Wynne  in?'  I  asked. 

" '  My  mother  is  at  home  ;  who  shall  I  say  desires  to  see 
her?' 

"'Charles  Talbot,  a  class-mate  of  her  son,*and  at  present 
with  the  regiment  quartered  in  the  village.5 

"'What,  are  you  the  Charlie  Talbot  who  was  Harry's 
chum  at  college?' 

"'I  am.' 

"  'Then  come  in,  for  we  all  seem  to  know  you,  and  though 
on  opposite  sides,  are  friends,'  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

I  took  it,  and  its  warm  clasp  thrilled  me  strangely,  as  did 
the  clear  glance  of  the  bright  eyes  that  were  upturned  to 
mine. 

" '  I  am  Mabel  Wynne,  Harry's  sister,'  she  went  oh.  'We 
have  heard  so  much  from  Harry  concerning  you,  and  your 
kindness  to  him,  that  we  have  often  longed  to  meet  you. 
Harry  said  that  he  knew  you  would  be  in  the  Northern  army, 
but  for  us,  in  your  case,  there  is  no  war.  Please  be  seated, 
and  I  will  call  mother.' 


"  We  had  passed  into  a  large,  cool  drawing-room  while  she 
had  been  speaking,  and  she  had  thrown  open  a  window  that 
gave  me  a  fine  view  of  a  level  sweep  of  country,  in  which 
the  Rappahannock  rolled  between  green  orchards,  and  fields 
rich  with  the  gold  of  ripened  wheat.  Here  she  left  me,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  middle-aged  lady,  whose  beauty  was  of 
that  quiet,  motherly  kind,  so  rich  in  the  power  that  makes 
one  comfortable  and  at  ease.  I  found  that,  despite  my  an- 
tagonistic uniform,  I  was  held  a  friend  ;  and  glad  was  I  to 
know  this,  for  the  first  glance  of  Mabel  Wynne's  eyes  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  that  I  had  raised  against  love — 
barriers  of  which  I  had  made  many  boasts  to  myself — and  I 
knew  that,  come  what  would,  my  future  life  would  garner  its 
joy  from  her  kindness,  or  have  no  joy  at  all.  I  was  invited 
to  remain  to  supper,  and  did  so  ;  and,  when  duty  forced  me 
to  take  my  leave,  was  asked  to  make  my  calls  as  frequent  as 
my  time  and  inclination  would  permit. 

"  You  can  easily  surmise  that  both  time  and  inclination 
made  the  intervals  between  my  visits  very  short,  and  I  soon 
noticed  that  the  door  was  always  opened  by  Mabel,  often  ere 
I  had  reached  the  steps  leading  to  the  veranda.  Who  could 
mistake  the  motive  of  such  a  mark  of  favor  ?  And  you  can 
know  that  to  my  soul  this  brought  a  glory  that  was  brighter 
than  sunshine,  and  whose  music  was  sweeter  than  the  spring 
chorus  of  birds. 

"I  have  not  told  you  of  Mabel  Wynne's  beauty.  It  was 
of  that  clear,  fresh,  Saxon  type,  such  as  denotes  a  bright  and 
sunny  disposition.  And  she  was  as  merry  and  kind  as  one 
could  wish,  possessing  a  finely  cultivated  mind,  a  sparkling 
wit,  and  that  sweet,  ringing  voice  that  made  it  a  delight  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  talk.  As  you  know,  we  were  only  quar- 
tered two  months  in  that  village  ;  but  before  our  regiment 
marched  southward  I  had  asked  Mabel  Wynne  to  be  my 
wife,  and  had  heard  her  low  voice  tell  of  a  love  that  I  knew 
would  bless  me  through  all  the  years.  Her  mother  gave  a 
willing  consent,  and  the  time  fixed  for  our  union  was  the 
close  of  the  war. 

"Then  came  our  marching  orders,  and  the  raid  in  which 
I  won  my  major's  commission.  During  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  campaign  of  which  Gettysburg  was  the  con- 
clusion, I  heard  frequently  from  Mabel,  for  the  communica- 
tion between  her  home  and  our  lines  was  kept  open.  The 
last  tremendous  struggle  southward  with  Grant  quickly  fol- 
lowed this,  and,  as  you  know,  we  were  on  patrol  duty  and  re- 
connoitring all  the  time ;  and  when  the  flank  movement  be- 
gan, kept  well  on  the  outskirts  of  the  army,  and  made  that 
last  raid  down  the  peninsula,  which  brought  the  crisis  of  my 
life. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  we  were  expecting  to  meet 
Fitz-Hugh's  men?  I  was  on  picket  duty  that  evening,  and 
had  a  battalion  of  our  regiment  deployed  along  a  road  that 
ran  through  some  broken  country.  Just  after  night  began  to 
deepen  and  the  shadows  lay  heavy  between  the  trees  that" 
flanked  the  road,  the  rapid  gallop  of  a  horse  sounded  up  from 
a  narrow  valley ;  and,  telling  the  men  near  to  be  ready,  I 
rode  down  the  sloping  ground  to  meet  the  person  approach- 
ing. Soon  I  came  to  a  place  that  gave  me  command  of  a 
long  stretch  of  road,  and  halted  just  in  the  shadow.  In  an- 
other moment  a  horseman  dashed  into  view,  and  came  rap 
idly  toward  me.  As  soon  as  my  voice  could  be  heard,  I  com 
manded  a  halt,  but  the  order  was  unheeded. 

"'Halt,  or  I  fire!'  I  cried,  and  still  the  horse  came  dash 
ing  on;  and  the  next  instant  my  pistol  was  leveled,  and  the 
sharp  report  rang  out  on  the  still  night.  With  a  low  cry,  the 
horseman  tumbled  from  the  saddle;  and  then  the  flutter  of 
a  white  robe  made  me  spring  to  the  ground  and  run  to  where 
the  prostrate  form  was  lying. 

"The  person  I  had  mistaken  for  a  foe  was  a  woman ;  and, 
as  I  bent  over  the  white  .face,  I  felt  my  heart  grow  cold,  for 
it  was  the  face  of  Mabel  Wynne. 

"I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  her  eyes  looked  up  in  mine, 
so  full  of  love  that  I  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"'Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,'  I  cried,  'what  brought  you 
here?" 

'"I  heard  you  were  with  the  troops,  Charlie,  and  I  wished 
to  see  you.' 

"'And  I  have  killed  you,  and  blighted  my  life,'  I  answered 

" 'No,  not  blighted  it,  Charlie.  You  did  not  mean  to  harm 
me,  and  it  was  my  fault.' 

"  Even  with  the  chill  of  death  making  her  blood  grow  cold, 
her  love  would  not  let  me  bear  blame.  I  saw  she  was  rap- 
idly growing  weaker,  and,  saying  I  would  get  a  surgeon,  was 
turning  away,  when  she  stopped  me. 

"'No,  it  will  be  useless,'  she  said.  £I  am  visiting  at  a 
house  only  a  short  distance  away;  take  me  there.3 

"Binding  up  the  wound  as  well  as  I  could,  I  obeyed  her. 
And  in  that  house,  clasped  in  my  arms,  her  head  on  my 
heart,  she  died,  and  there  I  left  her  lying  asleep. 

"I  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  and  sent  it  to  her  mother, 
and  one  to  Harry.  They  both  answered,  telling  me  they  held 
me  free  from  blame.  But  more  comforting  than  this,  more 
comforting  than  aught  but  her  living  form  here,  is  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  that  her  spirit  is  with  me;  that  her  love  is  still 
my  own,  and  will  forever  be  so.  I  have  seen  her  face ;  I 
have  heard  her  voice ;  I  have  felt  the  pressure  of  her  lips ; 
and  soon  we  will  be  together,  and  the  love  that  was  sepa- 
rated for  a  time  on  earth  will  be  joined  in  heaven  for  all 
eternity.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  beautiful  and  kind  as  in  the 
old  years.     Yes,  I  can  see  her,  and  she  is  mine." 

The  major  ceased  talking.  A  glad  light  grew  brilliant  in 
his  eyes  and  suffused  his  face.  Then  he  covered  this  with 
his  hands.  We  did  not  say  anything  for  a  time ;  but  at  last 
the  silence  grew  oppressive. 

"  Let  us  take  some  wine/'  said  the  colonel.  And  all  but 
the  major  filled  their  glasses. 

"Will  you  not  join  us,  major?"  asked  the  colonel. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  the  colonel  rose,  and,  going  to  his 
side,  touched  him. 

There  was  no  response. 

The  colonel  took  down  his  hands,  and  a  chill  fell  upon  us. 

The  major  was  dead. 


When  the  prudent  girl  takes  a  notion  to  make  over  an  old 
dress,  what  do  you  think  it  is  best  to  let  her  do  ?  Let  her 
rip-  

"  Unqualifiedly  False "  will  do  as  much  heavy  campaign 
service  as  "Another  Lie  Nailed." 


RAT-TRAP   ZEPH. 


A  Chapter  from  Mark  Twain's  Next  Book. 

I  don't  know  how  Zeph  became  one  of  our  party.  No  one 
invited  him.  No  one  hunted  him  up.  He  sort  of  fell  among 
us,  and  we  took  him  as  we  took  everything  strong.  Zeph 
wasn't  a  bad  fellow.  He  tried  to  be,  but,  being  a  mediocrity 
sort  of  chap,  he  failed  even  in  that.  He  failed  in  everything. 
Once,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  he  tried  to  make  a  soap- 
bubble  talk  Chinese  ;  but  it  wouldn't  work,  just  because  Zeph 
undertook  it.  He  did  contrive  to  make  an  ass  of  himself 
one  day  by  telling  a  Circassian  girl  that  the  Pyramid  of  Che- 
ops had  stood  so  long  because  it  stood  on  its  base  instead  of 
its  apex,  but  even  that  wore  off  toward  night.  We  tolerated 
Zeph  more  than  we  associated  with  him.  He  had  a  languid 
way  of  doing  everything  all  wrong,  that  was  particularly  en- 
gaging, until  he  was  arrested  in  Constantinople  for  smug- 
gling, because  he  tried  to  enter  the  city  with  four  hundred 
tons  of  rat-traps,  which  he  proposed  to  trade  off  for  eggs, 
and  then  he  became  monotonous.  We  had  bailed  him  out 
in  ever>'  city  of  the  continent,  and  were  under  obligations  for 
four  million  francs,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pias- 
tres, six  hundred  and  twelve  livres,  and  some  odd  change  in 
pistoles.  If  they  had  ever  demanded  the  payment  of  half 
the  bonds  we  had  given  for  him,  we  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  him  at  the  valuation  we  put  on  him  as  a 
nuisance,  which  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  liqui- 
dating the  liability.  Zeph's  dominant  physical  character- 
istic was  his  chin.  Originally  that  chin  was  meant  for  an- 
other solar  system,  but  Zeph  somehow  acquired  it,  or  had  it 
thrust  upon  him,  and  a  fine  field  for  astronomical  research 
was  lost.  The  chin  was  about  four  inches  wide,  and  cer- 
tainly a  yard  and  a  quarter  deep.  I  might  have  made  it  a 
mile  and  a  half,  but  that  would  have  been  an  injustice  to 
Zeph,  into  which  I  can  not  allow  my  prejudice  to  betray  me. 
At  a  distance,  he  looked  like  a  pelican.  Close  at  hand,  he 
looked  like  a  batter-pudding.  His  excuse  for  carrying  the 
chin  around  with  him  was  that  it  showed  his  strength  of 
character — something  he  prided  himself  on  as  though  it  was 
something  to  eat,  or  a  peculiar  species  of  animal  of  which  he 
was  the  original  inventor  and  the  sole  owner.  Another  ex- 
centricity  of  his  was  to  shave  his  hair  back  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  which  made  him  appear  as  though  he  had  started  out 
for  an  orthodox  roof,  but  had  been  compelled  to  thatch  part 
of  himself  with  canvas.  I  have  seen  houses  in  the  West  that 
looked  like  his  head — the  back  part  jammed  in  the  mud  of  a  , 
side  hill,  and  the  front  turfed  over  with  the  top  of  a  prairie 
schooner.  When  in  the  city,  Zeph  wore  store  clothes ;  but 
traveling,  he  got  himself  up  with  prodigious  regard  for 
the  anomalies.  A  sou'wester  hat,  a  gingham  overcoat, 
camel's  hair  pantaloons  with  a  buckskin  patch  over  the  taff- 
rail.  moccasins  of  goat-skin,  and  a  Chinese  umbrella — in 
this  rig  he  traveled  across  Europe,  and  finally  brought  up  at 
Constantinople,  where,  as  he  said,  he  proposed  to  inoculate 
the  citizens  with  some  advanced  ideas  as  to  barter.  By  some 
blunder  of  the  caliph,  as  they  call  the  chief  of  police  in  these 
sections,  Zeph  and  I  were  assigned  the  same  bed.  He  was 
under  bonds  in  several  tons  of  scudi  to  keep  as  much  of  the 
peace  as  he  could  acquire  possession  of,  and  had  given  his 
parole  not  to  set  his  rat-traps  where  they  were  liable  to  do 
any  damage  to  persons  or  property.  No  smoking  was 
allowed  near  them  lest  they  go  off  prematurely,  and  a  guard, 
consisting  of  seven-eighths  of  a  Turk,  who  had  mislaid  the 
balance  of  himself  somewhere  in  the  Balkans — he  could  not 
definitely  locate  the  spot — was  ordered  to  keep  himself  com- 
paratively awake  and  watch  the  machines.  Exactly  what 
they  were  taken  for  has  not  been  recorded,  but  they  were 
evidently  regarded  as  incendiary,  and  our  party  was  vised 
constantly.  (Viser  is  a  French  worcl,  and  means  to  scru- 
tinize. It  is  generally  applied  to  passports,  but  does  just  as 
well  for  pleasure  parties,  Hamburg  steaks,  Swiss  cheese,  or 
mint  juleps.)  Zeph  and  I  got  into  bed  the  first  night  of  our 
stay.  Zeph  could  not  hold  up  that  chin  long,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  down  it  came  like  a  land-slide,  and  with  a  crash 
that  shook  the  building.  Up  hopped  the  fraction  of  a  Turk, 
but  the  sight  of  Zeph  unmanned  him.  It  was  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  relic  was  a  brave-hearted  creature,  but  it  is  hard 
to  ask  a  man  to  look  unmoved  into  such  a  cavity  as  Zeph's 
countenance  displayed  when  he  was  asleep.  It  was  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  across  one  way,  and  when  I  see  those  sta- 
tistics disputed,  I'll  furnish  the  dimensions  the  other  way. 
Like  a  flash  the  hero  of  the  Balkans  retired,  but  he  was  back 
again  quicker  than  a  flash  of  Boston  lightning.  I  think  he 
could  get  around  faster  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw,  but 
then  there  was  less  of  him  than  of  most  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  the  resistance  was  not  so  great.  Close  after  him  fol- 
lowed a  procession  of  porters  seen  bearing  rat-traps.  Into 
Zeph's  mouth  the  traps  went,  until  the  four  hundred  tons  had 
found  an  asylum.  It  was  the  making  of  Zeph,  I  heard  after- 
ward from  Gilhooly,  my  Arabian  guide.  They  sold  him  into 
slaver}-  in  China,  and  the  Chinese  used  him  for  catching 
mice.  Gilhooh/s  description  of  the  method  was  ingenious, 
if  not  accurate.  According  to  the  chronicler,  they  bored  a 
lot  of  rat-holes  in  Zeph,  fairly  honeycombed  him  with  them, 
and  put  in  a  brood  of  young  ones.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  a  large  family  of  mice  running  around  in  Zeph,  and 
waxing  fat.  Every  once  in  a  while  one  would  get  into  a  trap, 
and  they  would  give  Zeph  an  emetic  and  fetch  it  up.  Then 
they  would  set  the  trap  again,  and  drop  it  down  his  thnpat 
when  he  was  asleep.  Now  that  I  look  the  matter  over,  I 
may  be  mistaken  about  the  number  of  traps.  There  may 
have  been  only  one,  but  that  is  an  immaterial  matter.  I'm 
sure  of  what  Gilhooly  told  me  any  way,  and  I've  always 
found  Gilhooly  a  highly  responsible  citizen,  notwithstanding 
his  efforts  to  guide  me  through  Arabia  by  asking  the  beer- 
saloon  keepers  to  point  out  the  road  for  him. 


Clubite  A.  was  telling  a  story  in  the  club.  Clubite  B.,  when 
it  was  finished,  said:  "Well,  that  reminds  •me  of  another 
anecdote,"  and  he  related  it.  A.  thereupon  remarked  :  "  I 
don't  see  how  what  you  have  told  us  was  recalled  by  my 
story."  "  It  was,"  replied  B.,  "  because  mine  was  on  the 
same  page  of  Joe  Miller  as  yours." 


A  Kentucky  newspaper  is  struggling  with  the  question  : 
"When  a  man  is  put  in  the  station-house  for  beir 
does  it  make  him  sober  to  bail  him  out  ?  " 
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Recalling  the  historical  incidents  of  our  country  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  issue  as  presented  in  this  Presi- 
dential contest  is  simply  this:  Shall  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  the  nation  be  delivered  up  to  the  South- 
ern rebels  and  Nordiern  copperheads  who  endeavored  to 
destroy  it  by  armed  insurrection  and  civil  war?  Shall  the 
■legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  be  turned 
over  to  those  Southern  rebels  and  their  Northern  allies  who 
attempted  to  destroy  the  country?  Shall  the. payment  of  the 
national  debt  be  entrusted  to  those  who  created  it  ?  Shall 
the  administration  of  our  financial  affairs  be  confided  to  the 
party  that,  in  its  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union,  made  it 
necessary  to  incur  a  great  national  debt  in  order  to  preserve 
the  national  existence  ?  Shall  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
loyal  soldiers  be  imperiled  by  adding  to  the  pension-roll  the 
names  of  rebel  officers  and  rebel  soldiers,  who  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  their  effort  to  kill  and  wound  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  our  loyal  armies  ?  Shall  slaveholders,  who 
inaugurated  an  unsuccessful  civil  war  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  slave  property  to  the  free  Territories  of  the  Union,  re- 
,  ceive  compensation  for  the  value  of  slaves  emancipated  as  a 
military  necessity  to  suppress  the  war?  Shall  the  national 
treasury  be  burdened  by  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  a 
Confederate  Congress,  to  enable  it  to  raise  money  to  success- 
fully prosecute  a  civil  war?  Shall  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, made  necessary  to  protect  emancipated  slaves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  be  declared  inoperative  and 
void  by  Supreme  Court  judges,  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-enslaving  the  black  race,  or  compelling  the  North  to 
pay  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  for  their  emancipation  ? 
To  restate  the  whole  case:  Shall  the  disloyal  men  of  the 
nation,  who  were  defeated  in  an  armed  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy the  Government,  and  who  cost  the  country  half  a  mil- 
lion of  lives  and  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  be  now  al- 
lowed to  accomplish  the  triumph  they  failed  to  achieve  on 
the  battle-fields  through  a  party  and  political  conspiracy  at 
the  ballot-box  ?  This  is  the  issue,  and  it  embraces  all  other 
issues  ;  this  is  the  question,  and  it  overshadows  all  other 
questions.  Shall  a  "Solid  South"  —  composed  of  fifteen 
slave  States,  eleven  of  whom  passed  ordinances  of  secession 
withdrawing  themselves  by  deliberate  acts  of  legislation  from 
the  Union — be  allowed,  after  being  generously  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Union  with  all  their  sovereign  powers  unim- 
paired, to  dominate  national  legislation?  Shall  this  "  Solid 
South,7'  by  violating  the  ballot-box  and  repressing  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  popular  opinion,  secure  to  itself  one  hundred  and 
six  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  thirty-two  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  to  control  the  law-making  power  of  forty- 
five  millions  of  people?  Shall  this  rebel  conspiracy  be  al- 
lowed, under  the  shadow  of  a  loyal  name,  to  secure  a  Presi- 
dent in  sympathy  with  it — one  who,  by  the  conditions  of  his 
election,  will  not  dare  to  veto  any  legislation  in  its  interests ; 
and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  being  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  country,  will  have  power  to  clothe  the 
new  rebellion  with  the  appearance  of  legitimate  authority? 


the  civil  war.  The  slaveholder  was  insolent  in  the  assertion 
of  his  constitutional  rights  because  his  property  in  slaves  was 
recognized  by  law.  Slaver)7  was  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  States  in  which  it  existed.  As  an  institution, 
it  was  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
not  inhibited  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  It  had  grown 
up  with  them;  was  inherited  from  their  fathers;  had  the 
sanction  of  time  and  traditions;  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  threw  a  mantle  of  protection  over  it ; 
was  inwrought  with  their  very7  lives.  It  was  the  underlying 
stone  of  their  political  and  social  fabric,  the  mainspring  and 
incentive  of  all  their  material  prosperity.  It  gave  them  so- 
cial position  at  home,  and  recognition  abroad.  It  gave  them 
influence  in  national  administration,  and  political  supremacy 
in  States  having  over  fifteen  millions  of  people.  To  extend 
it,  was  their  dream  of  ambition;  to  strengthen  it,  was  their 
hope  of  continued  and  extended  power.  It  was  their  hope 
to  make  slavery7  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the  fabric  of 
the  great  republic  should  ultimately  rest.  It  was  a  bad  but 
splendid  ambition.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  rebellious 
angels,  that  dared  to  wage  a  war  against  the  imperial  hosts 
of  God  and  assault  the  battlements  of  heaven.  The  slave- 
holders' rebellion  had  in  it  few  elements  of  cowardice.  Its 
leaders  led  up  to  it  in  bold  debate;  they  announced  their 
opinions  in  defiant  language;  they  challenged  the  power  of 
the  Government  by  open  revolt;  they  marched  out  of  the 
Union  in  open  daylight;  they  flaunted  a  new  banner,  and 
scorned  to  treat  the  old  one  other  than  as  the  flag  of  an  en- 
emy; they  marched  to  the  music  of  new  songs,  and  sought 
no  inspiration  of  valor  from  the  national  anthems  of  the  re- 
public they  would  destroy;  they  fired  the  first  shot;  and 
when  the  bleeding  flag  was  torn  from  the  shattered  staff  of 
Sumter,  they  had  proclaimed  war  against  the  nation,  and 
upon  its  issue  had  staked  all  they  held  dear.  They  staked 
all  and  lost  all ;  lost  their  gallant  sons  on  bloody  battle-fields, 
that  were  fought  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  an  honest  cause  ; 
lost  fortunes,  lost  homes,  lost  slaves,  lost  country.  Tested 
by  the  war  rules  of  civilized  nations,  they  had  lost  their  lives, 
for  they  might  have  been  tried  for  treason  and  shot;  lost 
their  lands,  for  they  might  have  been  confiscated;  lost  their 
honor,  for  they  had  rebelled  against  their  native  land. 


This  is  a  new  rebellion,  and  more  formidable  than  the  one 
that  inaugurated  the  civil  war.  This  comes  in  the  guise  of 
law— this  comes  as  the  Trojan  horse  came  to  the  walls  of , 
beleaguered  Troy;  as  Judas  came  to  Christ,  to  betray  him 
with  a  kiss ;  as  the  devil  came  to  Eve,  to  tempt  her  with  a  ' 
gift;  as  cowards  and  criminals  always  come — in  fawning  syc- ! 
ophancy,  and  bearing  upon  their  lying  lips  false  promises 
and  false  professions.  There  was  something  open,  manly,  ] 
and   resolute  among  many  of  the  leaders  who  inaugurated  | 


When  the  war  ended,  there  was  presented  such  a  spectacle 
of  splendid  magnanimity  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed. 
The  great,  generous  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  had 
ever  beaten  in  sympathy  as  if  for  erring  brethren,  began  his 
work  of  reconciliation  ;  a  work  he  would  have  carried  man- 
fully out,  had  he  not  been  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  a 
Southern  assassin.  Even  this  dreadful  act,  that  fired  the 
Northern  heart  with  madness,  did  not  subdue  its  generous 
emotions.  General  Grant — at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
had  subdued  the  rebellion — treated  the  South,  its  generals, 
and  its  rank  and  file,  with  the  generosity  that  ever  charac- 
terizes the  conduct  of  brave  men  and  gentlemen,  and  allowed 
the  rebel  armies  to  march  away  from  Appomattox  and  its 
famous  apple-tree  with  their  arms,  and  ride  away  upon  their 
worn  and  weary  battle-steeds.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
North — while  Southern  States  were  unrepresented  in  the  na- 
tion's Congress,  while  the  loyal  Republican  party  held  the  un- 
controlled authority  of  the  nation  in  all  its  departments — was 
that  of  justice  and  generosity.  A  Northern  Congress  restored 
to  the  rebellious  States  their  sovereign  power,  and  brought 
them  back,  leaving  no  scars  of  conquest.  It  gave  to  South- 
em  leaders  and  rebel  generals,  and  to  their  rank  and  file, 
full  elective  privileges.  As  fast  as  was  prudent,  it  withdrew 
the  army.  It  tried  no  man  for  treason,  and  confiscated  no 
man's  property  who  had  been  in  rebellion.  No  such  act  of 
national  clemency  is  known  in  the  world's  history.  It  was 
not  dictated  by  policy  or  suggested  for  party  purposes ;  it  was 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  an  universal,  generous,  North- 
ern impulse ;  and  it  has  not  been  responded  to  by  an 
answering  confidence.  The  history  of  the  South  for  twelve 
long  years  has  indicated  the  existence  there  of  a  jealous, 
malignant,  ugly  determination  not  to  accept  friendship  from 
the  North  on  any  terms.  This  feeling  has  been  meanest  and 
bitterest  among  its  women,  its  preachers,  and  its  cowardly 
"stay-at-homes."  Its  most  gallant,  brave,  and  manly  men 
would  wish  it  were  otherwise  ;  but  public  sentiment  controls 
public  men,  and  there  be  few  that  dare  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  generous  North,  lest  they  should  be  retired 
from  public  life — as  they  would  be,  and  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are.  At  the  top  in  Southern  politics  floats  the  scum, 
and  so  the  battle  must  be  fought  over  again — not  by  the 
brave  men  and  gentlemen  as  before,  and  on  the  battle- 
field as  before,  and  in  strain  for  a  new  government  under  a 
new  flag  as  before  ;  but  a  party  conflict,  under  a  leader  that 
does  not  represent  them,  under  the  old  flag,  to  steal  by  lying 
promises  and  false  professions,  through  a  polluted  ballot-box, 
and  by  violence  and  intimidation  to  secure  the  civil  power, 
that  they  may  steal  from  the  treasury  what  they  have  sacri- 
ficed by  rebellion,  that  they  may  regain  in  loot  and  plunder 
what  they  lost  on  the  battle-field. 


and  council,  courage  and  confidence.  When,  before,  it 
seemed  as  though  night  and  the  tempest  were  about  to  close 
around  us,  and  that  our  ship  of  state,  freighted  with  such 
precious  cargo,  was  in  danger  of  being  engulfed  in  the 
waves  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  then  came  forth  from 
the  humble  walks  of  private  life  the  obscure  soldier  who  was 
to  become  the  hero  of  victories.  Now,  again,  in  other  guise, 
out  from  private  life,  where  the  traditions  of  the  country  had 
again  consigned  him — but  not  till  a  grateful  people  had 
heaped  upon  him  all  the  honors  that  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  land  made  possible — he  comes  to  offer  his  service  to  the 
imperiled  nation.  Not  with  plumes,  nor  braid  of  bullion, 
nor  glitter  of  military  show  ;  not  with  sword  and  epaulet  ; 
not  with  beat  of  drum  and  blare  of  bugle ;  but  with  the 
clear  vision  of  the  patriotic  citizen  who  sees  his  country's 
danger,  he  steps  to  the  front  and  summons  to  his  side  his 
former  comrades  in  arms.  His  voice  rings  out  clear  as  a 
trumpet  call— not  the  command  to  arms,  but  the  invitation 
to  organize  for  victory  at  the  ballot-box :  "  To  the  Boys  in 
"Blue:  In  my  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
"  North  and  South,  demand  the  success  of  the  ticket 
"  headed  by  Garfield  and  Arthur. — U.  S.  Grant.'1  And 
Colonel  Drake  DeKay,  adjutant-general  of  these  loyal  sol- 
diers dismissed  to  their  loyal  homes,  summons  them  again  to 
the  ranks  ;  summons  the  "  Boys  in  Blue !! — not  the  blue  and 
gray,  under  Hancock  and  Rosecrans  and  Levy  and  Camp- 
bell Shorb,  not  the  soldiers  under  Jo  Johnston  and  Toutant 
Beauregard  and  General  Walsh  of  the  California  militia — 
but  the  Boys  in  Blue,  under  Generals  Garfield  and  Arthur ; 
under  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  all  the  other  gal- 
lant and  loyal  men  who  led  them  under  hail  of  fire  through  the 
hell  and  carnival  of  battle, to  which  they  had  been  challenged 
by  a  slaveholders'  rebellion,  a  Democratic  civil  war.  We 
wish  there  was  no  "  Solid  South  "  ;  we  wish  there  were  no 
Northern  copperhead  sympathizers  with  it.  We  remember 
that  when  the  other  war  was  menaced  we  tre'ated  it  as  an 
idle  threat,  till  it  burst  upon  us  in  its  fury7.  Now  we  are  fore- 
warned of  the  devilish  and  pertinacious  malignity  of  these 
Southern  rebels  and  their  cowardly  Northern  allies.  We 
know  they  love  their  party  better  than  they  love  their  coun- 
try-. We  are  forewarned  by  the  acts  of  history7,  and  we  are 
forearmed.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  this  new  peril  in  its 
new  guise,  and  we  are  prepared  to  fight  it  at  the  ballot-box 
as  brave  men  fought  it  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  have  the 
same  gallant  leaders  now  as  then,  the  same  principles  at 
issue  now  as  then,  the  same  love  of  country  now  as  then, 
and  the  same  contempt  of  Southern  bravado  and  Northern 
bluster  as  in  the  other  civil  war. 


In  this  view  of  this  new  contest,  that  brings  back  to  the 
republic  its  old  peril,  we  hail  with  thankfulness  the  fact  that 
our  old  leader  steps  back  into  the  arena,  to  give  us  hope 


The  Democratic  party  is  as  contemptible  in  the  material 
that  composes  its  organization  as  it  is  in  its  history  and  prin- 
ciples. We  should  say  rather  its  lack  of  principles,  for  it  has 
none — absolutely  none.  Ever)7  position  it  has  ever  assumed 
it  has  abandoned,  and  every  position  it  has  ever  abandoned 
it  has  re-assumed.  We  remember  when  it  was  opposed  to 
internal  improvements,  when  it  was  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
when  it  was  in  favor  of  hard  currency,  when  it  favored  ex- 
tension of  territory  by  conquest  of  Mexico.  We  remember 
when  it  favored  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories,  when 
it  favored  the  civil  war,  when  it  thought  the  war  was  not 
pressed  with  sufficient  vigor,  when  it  thought  the  war  was 
unnecessary7  and  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted.  One  part  of 
the  party  held  views  peculiar  to  its  locality,  the  other  to  its 
locality ;  one  part  thought  the  emancipation  of  slaves  a  war 
necessity,  the  other  that  emancipation  was  not  justified ;  one 
section  held  that  secession  was  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, another  that  secession  was  not  so  authorized.  The 
Northern  Democracy  thought  the  civil  war  an  act  of  treason, 
the  Southern  defended  it  and  justified  it.  The  national  De- 
mocracy divided  into  two  parts  upon  this  question,  Douglas 
leading  one,  Breckenridge  the  other.  Before  the  war  and 
since,  there  existed  the  broadest  antagonisms  between  these 
divided  parts ;  and,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been 
nothing  in  common  between  the  Northern  Democracy  and 
the  Southern  rebels  except  a  hope  of  securing  offices.  The 
loot  and  plunder  of  place  is  the  only  motive  that  places  the 
Northern  Irish  and  the  Northern  copperheads  in  party  alli- 
ance with  the  Southern  rebels.  The  Southern  Democracy  is 
animated  by  the  hope  of  being  paid  for  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  war,  as  we  have  explained;  but  their  more  cowardly 
and  contemptible  Northern  copperhead  allies  are  alone  in- 
spired by  the  base  and  mercenary*  desire  of  obtaining  office. 
They  are  simply  hungry7  and  greedy.  The  Southern  Democ- 
racy despises  the  copperheads  of  the  North,  and  justly  brands 
them  with  cowardice  during  the  war.  It  especially  contemns 
and  hates  the  Irish,  and,  if  it  is  ever  restored  to  political 
power,  it  will  treat  its  Irish  mercenaries  with  all  the  contempt 
they  so  justly  merit.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Irish  vote  is  the  backbone  of  the  Democratic  party  ; 
without  this  factor  there  would  be  no  Democratic  party.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  Kearney  movement;  and  if  the  Irish 
had  any  political  sense  or  any  party  sagacity  they  would 
bring  the  chivalry  Democracy — Gwinn,  Terr)-,  Wallace,  Shorb, 
Brown,  Henley,  Greathouse,  Thornton,  Garber,  Maynard, 
Blanding,  Johnson,  Thompson— to  their  knees,  and  make 
them  fawn  as  Kearney  made  them.     Kearney  had  the  blue- 
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bloods  and  first  families  and  crook-canes  absolutely  wallow- 
ing at  his  brogans  in  the  Sand-lot,  in  abject  and  sickening 
terror.  A  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  sought  his  favor  and 
toadied  to  him ;  half  a  score  of  "chivs,"  desiring  judicial  posi- 
tions, fawned  upon  and  followed  him;  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor bargained  with  him,  and  the  entire  Democracy  stood 
in  awe  of  him.  It  is  true  they  hated  and  despised  him,  and 
in  secret  abused  him;  and,  finally,  by  gross  and  outrageous 
violence  upon  the  Sand-lot,  they  drove  him  from  the  field. 
Kearney  is  the  only  Irishman,  since  the  days  of  Broderick, 
that  has  made  himself  a  terror  to  the  Southern  chivalry  De- 
mocracy in  the  State  of  California.  Now  that  Kearney  is 
down  and  out  of  the  way,  the  "chivs"  come  to  the  surface  as 
bold  as  sheep.  They  expect  to  win  by  a  "Solid  South";  and 
if  they  do,  they  will  kick  the  last  Democratic  Irishman  into 
political  obscurity.  Already  they  have  seized  nearly  every 
honor.  Every  elector  but  one  is  a  Southern  man,  and  he  a 
native  Californian,  chosen  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  curious  alliance,  this  copperhead-Irish-chivalry  olla- 
podrida.  The  writer  has  seen  Barnum's  happy  family,  when, 
by  starvation,  he  had  so  subdued  the  temper  of  his  animals 
that  they  would  lie  down  in  harmony.  He  was  always  com- 
pelled to  separate  them  when  he  fed  them  ;  they  would 
always  grow!  over  their  food.  So  this  Democratic  happy 
family  may  come  together  and  keep  together  till  the  offices 
are  to  be  divided ;  then  look  out  for  the  Southern  tiger  to 
show  his  claws  at  the  Irish  hyena  and  the  copperhead 
jackal.  The  writer  has  seen  the  rattle-snake  and  the  owl 
burrow  in  the  prairie-dog's  hole  in  seeming  friendliness.  But 
nothing  has  seemed  so  curious  as  to  see  Northern  copper- 
heads, Southern  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  Irish  (always 
Democrats),  forming  this  hungry  alliance  against  the  loyal 
men  of  the  nation.  And  we  hear  that  some  darkeys  have 
been  induced  to  come  to  the  support  of  Hancock — enough 
to  form  a  club.  We  suggest  for  it  a  title  :  "  The  Forrest  and 
"  Fort  Pillow  Club ; "  and  for  its  motto  :  "  Dead  niggers  are 
"safer  than  Union  niggers."  The  loyal  boys  in  blue  that 
were  taken  captive  from  Hancock's  division,  and  imprisoned 
at  Andersonville  or  Libby  prison,  ought  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  political  camp,  and  for  a  motto  we  suggest  : 
"The  first  man  that  goes  for  a  drink  of  water,  shoot  him  on 
"the  spot."  For  Hancock  "  Invincibles,"  enough  could  be 
found  of  those  loud-mouthed,  blatant  "chivs"  who  did  not 
go  to  the  war,  but  whose  loftiest  ambition  was  to  get  into 
Fort  Alcatraz  by  treasonable  talk,  and  thus  achieve  the  dis- 
tinction of  political  martyrdom,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  Why  not  bring  out  William 
T.  Coleman's  "Broom  Rangers"  again?  Their  old  trans- 
parencies would  be  very  appropriate  now ;  or  Colonel 
Andrews's  "  McClellan  Legion,"  with  its  motto  calling  for  a 
more  determined  and  resolute  prosecution  of  the  war?  The 
"Boys  in  Gray"  and  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  could  have  upon 
their  transparencies,  on  one  side:  "I  will  fight  it  out  on 
"  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer  "  ;  on  the  other:  "  The  war  of 
"the  Rebellion  shall  be  prosecuted  till  the  last  Southern  sol- 
dier dies  in  the  last  ditch."  On  another:  "On  to  Rich- 
"  mond !"  and  the  reverse  :  "On  to  Washington  !"  And  why 
not  paint  upon  one  side  of  their  transparencies  portraits  of 
Lyon,  Wadsworth,  McPherson,  Baker,  Mathewson,who  died 
on  the  battle-field,  and  on  the  reverse  the  picture  of  the  man 
of  Andersonville  who  was  hung,  and  the  assassin  who  mur- 
dered Lincoln,  and  the  wretch  who  would  burn  Northern 
hotels  and  send  to  the  North  infected  clothing,  and  the 
pirates  who  stole  chronometers.  This  is  an  unnatural,  an 
unholy  alliance.  Its  object  is  the  plunder  of  office.  In  no 
State  can  its  absurdity  be  more  noticeable  than  here,  where 
we  know  the  motives  of  all  the  parties  to  it.  Here,  we  know 
the  leaders  and  their  antecedent  histories.  Here,  we  have 
seen  their  quarrels  and  witnessed  their  reconciliations.  We 
know  that  this  is  but  a  hollow  truce,  only  intended  to  last 
until  Hancock  is  elected  President,  when  it  will  break  out 
again  in  all  its  fury.  We  know  there  is  no  sort  of  sympathy 
between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  we 
know  that  between  the  chivalry  and  the  Irish  there  is  an 
inextinguishable  feud.  The  "chivs"  hate  the  Irish  as  the 
devil  hates  holy  water.  The  "chivs"  have  the  best  of  the 
position.  A  Solid  South,  with  Hancock's  well-known  aristo- 
cratic and  Southern  views,  will  give  them  the  inside  of  all 
patronage,  and  the  Northern  Democrats  will  be  compelled  to 
shiver  in  the  cold.  The  "chivs"  took  all  the  "electors," 
because  to  be  an  elector  is  to  establish  a  claim  to  office,  and 
the  influence  of  leadership.  All  the  Irish  Democracy  will 
get  will  be  a  whack  over  its  own  stupid  head  by  its  own 
shillalah.    And  bad  luck  to  it. 


General  Hancock's  letter  of  acceptance  is  more  noticeable 
for  what  it  does  not  contain  than  for  wrhat  it  does.  It  is,  we 
must  confess,  a  most  admirable  document  for  a  party  that 
dares  to  say  but  little,  and  does  not  intend  to  stand  up  to 
what  it  does  say.  It  contains  two  most  distinct  and  positive 
declarations,  neither  of  which  will  the  "  Solid  South"  adhere 
to,  and  yet  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  Democracy  will 
lose  no  Southern  votes.  It  is  an  admirable  position  for  a 
party  to  hold,  that,  whatever  bid  for  Northern  votes  its  can- 
didate may  make,  he  will  lose  no  support  at  the  South.  Han- 


cock is  determined  to  uphold  the  constitutional  amendments, 
and  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  use  of  fraud  or  violence 
at  the  ballot-box.  Now  the  "Solid  South"  intends  to  repeal 
the  amendments,  or,  by  judicial  decision,  declare  them  null ; 
and  it  does  not  intend  to  allow  any  Republican  electoral 
votes  to  be  secured,  if  it  can  prevent  it  by  force  or  fraud. 
The  one  thing  that  General  Hancock  ought  to  have  said  to 
satisfy  the  electors  upon  this  coast,  he  did  not  say.  Not  one 
syllable  does  he  utter  upon  the  Chinese  question,  and  he  dare 
not.  The  South  is  now  engaged  in  importing  Chinese,  to 
work  in  its  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  fields.  It  will  not  permit 
any  legislation  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  and  Hancock 
dare  not  so  declare.  The  Democratic  platform  is  an  evasion 
of  this  question.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  Democratic  party- 
journal  or  orator  honest  enough  to  admit  that  the  Democ- 
racy, in  all  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  is  in  favor  of 
an  unrestricted  and  unlimited  Chinese  immigration,  though 
they  dare  not  deny  that  Southern  planters  are  importing 
Chinese.  The  Democracy  was  the  slavery  party  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  the  Chinese  party  of  the  present. 


The  New  Orleans  Tribune  comes  to  us  with  an  article 
upon  the  Chinese  question  that  is  really  refreshing  as  com- 
ing from  the  Southern  press.  For  a  wonder,  it  has  some 
sense  in  it.  As  a  rule,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  press  is 
ignorant  and  mendacious  upon  this  entire  subject.  It  delib- 
erately misstates  all  the  positions  taken  by  intelligent  people 
upon  this  coast,  and  then  assaults  those  positions  by  the  most 
wanton  misstatements.  Of  course  the  religious  press  is  the 
most  ignorant  and  the  most  mendacious.  The  religious  press 
is,  and  ever  since  its  establishment  has  been,  noted  for  its 
stupidity;  and  upon  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  it 
most  hopelessly  mixes  religion,  sentiment,  politics,  and  prej- 
udice— so  hopelessly  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  our  capacity  or 
our  patience  to  hope  to  disentangle  it.  It  is  the  more  hope- 
less because  upon  this  coast  we  have  an  unscrupulous 
preacher  or  two  who  live  upon  this  maudlin  sentimentality 
in  reference  to  the  Chinese,  and  make  money  from  two  dis- 
tinct sources  of  income,  viz.,  Boston  and  Stout's  Alley — who 
are  believed  by  the  Eastern  pietists  in  preference  to  respect- 
able clergymen  or  intelligent  persons.  However,  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  editor  of  a  religious  journal  when  it 
is  considered  of  what  material  they  are,  as  a  rule,  composed? 
When  there  is  a  dull  boy  in  a  pious  family,  not  fit  for  a  pro- 
fession, without  brains  for  business,  and  too  idle  for  work,  he 
is  manufactured  into  a  preacher,  and  goes  through  college. 
When  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  too  dull  to  preach,  he  be- 
comes a  colporteur,  or  tract- distributor,  or  local  missionary  ; 
and  when  he  fails  in  this,  he  becomes  secretary  to  a  Bible 
society,  or  writes  stories  for  Sunday-school  children.  If  he 
fails  at  all  these  pursuits,  he  is  designated  to  edit  a  religious 
journal  that  is  supported,  as  a  denominational  pauper,  by  the 
ifts  and  exactions  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  wife  who  is  ambitious  to  display  her  bonnet  in  the 
particular  church  of  which  this  journal  is  the  organ. 
The  New  Orleans  Tribune  is  not  a  religious  newspaper,  and 
it  considers  our  Chinese  problem  as  a  broad  and  national 
question,  one  that  demands  the  earnest  consideration  of 
statesmen.  It  recognizes  the  question  as  a  practical  one, 
and  one  which  should  not  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
sentimentality,  as  it  is  considered  by  the  Eastern  pulpit  and 
most  of  the  Eastern  press,  and  by  such  conspicuous  dunder- 
heads and  idiots  as  Senators  Dawes  and  Hoar,  and  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  and  other  respectable  old  political  fossils  who 
think  they  understand  this  question  without  studying  it,  and 
are  too  arrogant  and  self-opinionated  to  give  it  consideration. 
However,  the  world  moves,  thank  God.  The  pulpit  is  losing 
its  influence,  the  religious  press  never  had  any,  and  the  old 
fossils  are  dying  out.  The  question  is  now  a  national  one. 
It  is  embodied  in  both  the  great  national  party  platforms. 
It  is  affirmed  by  one  party  Presidential  candidate ;  and  if 
the  South  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  encouraging  Chinese 
immigration,  in  the  epigramatic  and  forcible  language  of 
Secretary  Thompson,  "  we  can  stop  it." 


We  are  profoundly  interested  in  the  experiment  of  Doctor 
Tanner.  We  are  not  regarding  the  thing  from  a  scientific, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Whether  Doctor  Tanner 
is  feeding  on  his  tissues  or  on  air,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
organic  matter  in  water  to  sustain  life,  we  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  care  to  inquire.  We  know  that  water  is  cheap  and 
plenty.  If  Tanner  can  feed  on  tissues,  so  can  anybody.  If 
he  feeds  on  air,  all  right— we  can  do  the  same,  and  air  is  free. 
Now,  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  writer  has  been  fighting 
the  world  for  meat  and  bread.  Everybody  else  has  been 
doing  the  same.  Bread  and  meat  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
life-long  struggle  for  all  the  world.  One  can  do  without 
clothes  the  year  round  in  some  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  dur- 
ing certain  seasons  in  many  parts.  Men  formerly  lived  in 
caves  in  the  earth.  Houses  are  only  articles  of  luxury,  they 
are  not  indispensable — and  here  in  California  we  can  sleep 
under  the  haystack  nearly  all  the  year.  But,  during  all  his 
long  life,  the  writer  has  labored  under  the  belief  that  bread 
and  meat  and  fruit  and  vegetables  were  necessities — that  he 
could  not  live  without  them.  And  as  he  could  not  get  them 
without  money,  and  could  not  get  money  without  work  ;  and 


as  he  never  did  enjoy  work,  life  has  been  to  him  a  somewhat 
up-hill  job.  To  work,  to  labor,  is  the  curse  that  God  placed 
upon  the  primal  pair.  We  sometimes  write  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  We  always  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  digni- 
fied for  some  one  else  to  labor — not  ourselves.  We  ofttimes 
indulge  in  eulogistic  word-painting  of  the  delights  and  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  labor — that  it  is  honorable,  and 
contributes  to  human  happiness,  and  that  the  laboring 
classes  are  happy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — but  we  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  entirely  disinterested,  and 
intend  to  relegate  all  these  blessings  and  benefits  to  some- 
body else.  The  fact  is — so  far  as  it  concerns  the  writer — he 
hates  work  and  always  did;  even  as  a  boy  he  preferred  to 
play.  Now,  then,  there  comes  along  Doctor  Tanner,  and  de- 
monstrates that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone" — that 
he  can  get  on  without  anything  but  water,  air,  a  little  acid 
and  warm  water  for  forty  days.  It  is  a  big  thing,  and  the 
writer  sees  it  can  be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  One  dinner 
in  forty  days  he  is  quite  sure  he  can  manage,  and  it  shall 
be  a  good  one.  One  day's  work  in  forty  days  will  serve  to 
purchase  that  dinner.  The  balance  of  the  time  he  will  sleep, 
and  ride  in  the  park.  Horse-hire  will  be  cheap,  for  the  same 
diet  that  is  good  for  men  will  do  for  horses.  This  opens 
up  life  in  a  more  agreeable  phase  than  we  have  ever  before 
contemplated  it.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  Democrats  out 
of  office.  Not  even  whisky  or  tobacco  can  be  longer  re- 
garded as  a  necessity  of  life — though  to  Democrats,  of  course, 
each  will  always  be  esteemed  as  great  luxuries.  But  it  is 
demonstrable  that,  under  this  new  condition  of  things,  even 
the  Southern  chivalry'  can  exist.  Bummers  and  tramps  will 
have  life  made  easy  for  them.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  steal 
water-melons  or  grapes,  or  beg  a  dinner  once  in  forty  days. 
The  balance  of  the  time  they  can  sleep  under  hay-stacks  in 
the  country.  Only  think  of  the  luxury  of  housekeeping  with- 
out the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  cook.  Only  think  of  the  fun 
of  the  thing  when  Biddy  marches  in  upon  you  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  her  face  radiant  with  tasting  sauce  from  your 
private  brandy-bottle.  You  can  tell  her  to  take  up  her  bed 
and  walk,  conscious  that  you  have  full  forty  days  to  supply 
her  place.  You  can  cross  the  continent  and  the  ocean,  to 
Paris  and  back,  without  a  lunch ;  go  around  the  world  in 
eighty  days  on  two  meals.  It  is  an  immense  thing,  this  get- 
ting along  with  a  single  meal  in  forty  days.  It  solves  several 
problems  that  have  challenged  the  attention  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  centuries  past.  The  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
that  population  outruns  food,  is  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat ; 
and,  aided  by  the  demonstrations  of  Henry  George  that  the 
more  people  the  more  food,  or  by  Doctor  Tanner's  example  of 
one  square  meal  in  forty  days,  all  the  evils  that  have  existed, 
or  been  feared,  from  redundant  populations,  are  dissipated. 
The  normal  condition  of  man  is  to  quarrel.  War  is  a  na- 
tion's delight.  Every  country  would  indulge  itself  in  the 
pleasure  of  a  conflict  if  it  could  supply  its  commissariat. 
This  heretofore  cost  money,  and  the  Rothschilds'  house  thus 
ruled  the  European  world.  The  Germans  came  near  solving 
the  problem  by  fighting  on  sausage.  But  now,  when  an  army 
can  exist  upon  one  meal  in  forty  days,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Russia  and  China,  Turkey  and  Greece,  Germany  and  France, 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  all  the  other  nations,  may  not  let  slip 
their  dogs  of  war.  It  illustrates  the  superiority  of  our  peo- 
ple over  the  Chinese.  This  people  have  now,  for  more  than 
four  thousand  years,  been  practicing  the  most  economical 
and  rigid  diet,  and  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  living 
upon  nothing.  They  must  have  an  occasional  spoonful  of 
tea,  a  mouthful  of  rice,  and  a  little  dried  and  salted  fish. 
They  have  not  risen  above  the  luxurious  weakness  of  a  fat- 
tened rat,  when  Doctor  Tanner — thank  God,  an  American ! — 
solves  the  problem  with  a  meal  once  in  forty  days.  Who 
shall  hereafter  question  the  superiority  of  our  race  ?  As  soon 
as  we  can  bring  our  people  to  the  habit  of  one  meal  in  forty 
days,  the  Chinese  problem  is  solved,  and  we  may  snap  our 
fingers  in  the  face  of  invading  Asia.  No  more  relief  to 
starving  India  or  Ireland — thanks  to  Doctor  Tanner.  The 
theme  grows  as  we  consider  it. 


A  delegation  from  the  National  Labor  League  recently 
called  upon  General  Hancock  for  an  expression  of  his  views 
upon  the  labor  question.  He  refused  to  be  interviewed  or  to 
commit  himself,  but  referred  the  delegation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Committee.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  he  said  to  a  gentleman  from  Pittsburg, 
when  questioned  upon  his  views  concerning  Chinese  immi- 
gration :  "The  Chinese  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  come  to 
"the  United  States  as  the  Irish,  and,  in  my  judgment,  they 
"make  far  better  citizens,  and  are  entitled  to  full  protection 
"against  Denis  Kearney  and  his  riotous  countrymen."  Per- 
haps it  is  because  he  entertains  these  views  that  he  uttered 
no  word  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  against  unrestricted 
Chinese  immigration.  _ 

The  Territorial  Enterprise  has  given  to  General  Hancock 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Henrooster" ;  the  Chronicle  styles  him 
"Turkeycock  Hancock";  one  of  our  exchanges,  speaking 
of  the  Democratic  Rooster,  says  "he  looks  like  a  capon"; 
and  another  thinks  his  "goose"  will  be  cooked  some  time 
during  the  melancholy  days  of  November.  We  are  alarmed 
at  the  campaign  wit  that  is  likely  to  inundate  us. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECCENTRICITY   AT   THE    FALLS. 


The  great  buffalo  hunt  had  been  extensively  advertised  by 
the  press  and  the  bulletin  board,  and  history  was  about  to 
add  one  more  notch  to  the  record  which  had  given  Niagara 
Falls  a  certain  kind  of  notoriety  in  the  side-show  business. 
The  industrious  manager  of  the  coming  exhibition  of  a  West- 
ern scene  in  duplicate  had  just  returned  from  a  supposed  trip 
to  the  Eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  and  announced  the 
immediate  arrival  of  an  indefinite  number  of  half-starved 
buffaloes  and  a  corps  of  very  wild  Indians.  The  day  of  the 
great  tournament  was  announced,  and  an  army  of  tourists 
from  various  countries  awaited  with  anxiety  the  appearance 
of  Texas  Jack — the  late  Texas  Jack — under  whose  guidance 
the  slaughtering  was  .to  be  conducted.  .The  buffaloes — there 
were  two  of  them — arrived  on  time,  as  did  also  a  half-dozen 
Piutes  from  the  vicinity  of  Omaha. 

Twenty-five  passenger  trains  arrive  daily  at  Niagara  over 
the  various  railways  centering  at  that  place.  Train  after 
train  arrived  and  emptied  the  dusty  travelers  at  several  de- 
pots, but  the  illustrious  scout  was  not  among  them.  The 
guests  at  the  different  hotels  had  extended  their  visit  several 
days  to  take  in  the  wonderful  show,  and  were  beginning  to 
think  the  whole  affair  was  the  result  of  a  connivance  of  the 
hotel  proprietors,  looking  toward  an  increase  of  the  receipts 
of  a  very  poor  season.  In  some  circles  the  murmurings  were 
getting  uncomfortably  "loud  and  deep."  The  lively  young 
ladies,  who  wanted  to  see  a  devil-may-care  man  just  once, 
spitefully  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  character  as  Morlacchi's  husband  had  been  pictured 
in  one-colored  posters.  But  all  of  the  discontented  were  in 
a  measure  agreeably  disappointed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  a  day  or  so  after  so 
much  discontent  showed  itself,  the  visitors  and  residents 
were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  genuine  son 
of  the  plains,  arrayed  in  a  well-worn  buckskin  suit,  made 
after  the  most  approved  border  fashion.  No  one  saw  him 
arrive  at  any  of  the  depots,  and  he  seemed  to  have  dropped 
down  on  some  thunderbolt,  for  he  went  through  town  "  like 
lightning,"  on  a  broncho  which  evidently  had  been  taught 
that  "bucking"  was  one  of  the  lost  arts.  His  long,  light, 
sandy  hair  floated  to  the  breeze  from  under  a  black  sombrero 
hat  that  had  seen  much  service.  His  Mexican  saddle  was 
endowed  with  much  area,  and  fairly  shimmered  like  an  irreg- 
ular piece  of  burnished  metal  as  its  six  hundred  silver  dol- 
lars reflected  the  sunlight  in  their  rapid  passage  through  the 
street,  over  the  bridge  spanning  the  turbulent  rapids,  around 
Goat  Island,  down  to  the  whirlpool,  and  return.  From  one 
hotel  to  the  other  went  the  tidings,  "the -scout  has  arrived;" 
and,  both  morning  and  evening  thereafter,  did  the  cultured 
Bostonians,  the  tourists  from  Murray  Hill  and  other  centres 
of  wealth,  occupy  positions  where  they  could  get  a  good  view 
of  the  lion  of  the  day  as  he  traversed  the  well-beaten  roads 
and  by-ways  around  the  famous  cataract  and  its  numerous 
points  of  interest.  His  eccentric  movements  and  peculiar 
uniform  did  not  secure  for  him  that  freedom  of  movement 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  accompany  the  wearing  of 
buckskin  garments.  Coming  from  a  section  where  nature 
revels  in  displays  of  grandeur,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  slacken  his  speed  at  points  where  his  mountain 
scenery  suffered  in  comparison.  These  stoppages  were  usu- 
ally associated  with  mist,  which  was  not  received  kindly  by 
his  external  habiliments;  and,  besides,  people  would  gather 
around  him  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  show — 
"  if  there  was  a  good  fence  between  the  buffaloes  and  the 
audience,"  "if  the  Indians  would  use  bows  or  guns,"  "if 
proper  precautions  would  be  taken  against  letting  the  red- 
skins get  even  a  smell  of  Canada  whisky,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  delicate-looking  ladies,  with  steel-bowed  eye-glasses, 
would  persist  in  introducing  themselves  and  charging  upon 
him  with  the  most  outlandish  questions  regarding  his  man- 
ner of  living,  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and 
the  number  of  squaws  in  his  harem.  To  all  he  generally  re- 
turned polite,  but  evasive,  answers — one  of  which  I  remember, 
given  to  a  Quaker  City  miss,  who  wanted  to  know  "why  these 
wild  Western  men  always  wore  such  very  long  hair?"  The 
frontiersman  was  equally  as  honest  in  replying  that  "long- 
haired men  were  never  known  to  be  baldheaded — until  they 
were  scalped." 

Such  evidences  of  civilization  and  culture  were  more  than 
the  scout  could  bear,  and,  to  avoid  the  inquisitiveness  which 
would  present  itself  whenever  he  wished  to  silently  take  in 
the  beauties  surrounding  him,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  So 
perfect  had  been  his  change  of  costume,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  first  form  was  immediately  followed  by  more 
grumbling  from  the  strangers,  many  of  whom  considered 
themselves  badly  sold  by  the  showman,  and  packed  their 
trunks  and  departed,  leaving  the  buffaloes  and  Indians  to 
fight  without  their  honored  presence.  #  Three  young  ladies 
from  Boston,  who  had  been  laying  plans  for  a  flirtation  with 
the  ranger — after  sharpenipg  their  appetites  for  Western  ro- 
mance by  reading  Songs  of  the  Sierras — publicly  aired  their 
opinions  in  the  rotunda  of  the  International,  and  declared 
"it  was  really  too  bad."  They  "didn't  believe  that  scouts 
like  Texas  Jack  or  Buffalo  Bill  had  red  hair;  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  dyed  it.  This  riding  up  and  down  town  in 
buckskin  and  spangles  was  only  a  pretense  of  genuineness  ; 
the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  this  Texas  Jack  is  in  all  prob- 
ability a  disguised  Niagara  Falls  hackman."  They,  too,  soon 
left  Niagara  in  anything  but  an  agreeable  mood. 

During  the  evening  that  witnessed  this  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, my  attention  was  called  to  a  rather  illegible  signature 
on  one  of  the  hotel  registers.  It  was  the  name  and  address 
of  a  living  poet — a  name  which  had  passed  into  history  as- 
sociated with  an  originality  duly  recognized  by  the  literati  of 
'  the  old  world  and  the  new.  It  was  the  autograph  of  an 
American  poet,  whose  fame  had  its  birth  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  European  section  where  a  hearty  recognition  of  any- 
thing foreign  has  never  yet  been  recorded.  But  this  partic- 
ular register  belonged  to  a  second-class  hotel ;  and  such  a  se- 
lection, at  a  prominent  watering-place,  surely  would  not  be 
the  choice  of  the  gentleman  whose  first  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish magazines  were  attributed  to  Browning.  But  it  was. 
The  clerk  was  appealed  to  for  information  on  the  doubtful 
point  of  identity.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  individual, 
further  than  that  he  had  been  at  the  house  several  days,  had 
created  a  wonderful  commotion  around  town,  and  excited 
much  curiosity;  had  paid  his  bill,  and  would  leave  on  the 


next  train.     I  sent  up  my  card,  and  was  soon  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Joaquin  Miller,  of  Oregon. 

The  interview  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Miller  had 
returned  from  the  continent,  a  short  time  after  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Songs  of  the  Sierras  had  been  issued  by  Ameri- 
can publishers  ;  and  his  affection  for  his  countrymen  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  at  the  time  alloyed  with  much  bit- 
terness, and  tempered  with  a  sarcasm  which  he  thought  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion  of  its  utterance.  He  had  failed  to 
receive  from  his  countrymen  the  recognition  which  he 
thought  his  writings  merited,  and  he  pluckily  resolved  to  visit 
England,  where,  of  all  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  most  ultra-conservatism  in 
literary  opinion,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  friends  cautioned  him  against  making  himself  a  mar- 
tyr to  a  conceit  of  his  abilities,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
sought  in  a  foreign  country  the  appreciation  which  was  not 
given  him  at  home.  After  many  trials  he  found  a  publisher. 
His  book  proved  a  success,  and  the  name  of  Joaquin  Miller 
soon  became  familiar  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
British  territory,  afterward  obtaining  an  equal  popularity  at 
home.  To  these  facts,  as  given  by  himself,  may  be  attrib- 
uted a  remark  made  at  that  time  ;  "lam  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  public." 

Handing  me  the  latest  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  containing  a 
severe  criticism  of  his  poems,  he  added  :  "Our  views  of  the 
art  of  criticism  in  America  do  not  entirely  disagree.  There 
is  too  much  personalism  employed  in  some  cases,  and  too 
little  in  other.  The  broad  principles  are  too  frequently  ne- 
glected. I  do  not  expect  the  reviewer  to  agree  at  all  times 
with  the  author,  but  1  expect  to  see  common  honesty  exhib- 
ited in  the  standard  magazines.  I  do  not  object  to  readers 
and  critics  calling  my  poems  bosh,  if  they  are  honest  in  the 
expression ;  but  I  regard  it  as  very  unjust  to  accuse  me  of 
plagiarism  until  positive  evidence  has  been  found  that  I 
have  committed  a  theft,  and  that  can  not  be  produced." 
"Your  book  has  had  a  good  sale  in  America,"  I  remarked. 
"Yes,  curiosity  has  prompted  many  to  buy  it.  Criticism  has 
been  abundant,  even  down  to  the  patent-outside  papers,  and 
has  been  characterized,  in  many  instances,  by  a  degree  of 
favor  or  prejudice,  according  as  the  writers  had  seen  the 
English  criticism,  or  had  heard  of  me  as  the  Oregon  editor 
who  had  at  one  time  espoused  one  side  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
then  the  other.  The  majority  of  book-reviewers  in  America 
are  biased  by  the  opinion  of  others  in  the  same,  but  more 
prominent,  positions,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  an  ex- 
haustive review  is  followed  by  a  reading  of  the  book  criti- 
cised." 

After  we  had  exhausted  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  give  an  outline  of  the  ordeals  he  had 
passed  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  English  publishers.  The 
perseverance  of  the  man  in  forcing  a  recognition  of  his  mer- 
its, by  going  abroad  and  entering  a  circle  where  he  was  an 
entire  stranger,  and  his  literary  style  unknown,  met  my  full- 
est admiration.  I  followed  him  as  he  entered  the  publishing 
houses,  one  after  the  other,  and  saw  the  look  of  astonish- 
ment which  followed  the  retirement  of  the  man  of  border 
habits  and  general  make-up  ;  I  saw  him  return  again  and 
again,  for  a  judgment,  and  retire  with  his  manuscript  labeled 
"  D.  W.  T."  I  followed  him  as  he  visited  the  coffee-houses 
and  club-rooms — not  to  feast  on  the  good  things  of  the  soil, 
but  to  listen  to  what  was  said  of  the  anonymous  poems  in 
Macmillarts  Magazine.  I  saw  encouragement  in  his  face 
and  a  new  resolve  in  his  mind.  He  believed  he  had  heard 
enough  to  prove  that  his  faith  in  his  own  abilities  was  upheld 
by  good  literary  judgment.  He  would  go  again  to  the  great 
house  which  he  had  often  fought  shy  of,  and  submit  his  man- 
uscript. If  the  firm  refused  to  publish  it,  he  would  make  a 
business  proposition  looking  toward  a  security  against  loss. 
True,  he  was  in  the  same  position  which  many  a  great  poet 
before  him  had  been  in — he  was  short  of  funds — but  he  had 
an  unusually  heavy  gold-cased  watch,  which  would  balance 
a  good  many  pieces  of  coin.  In  the  event  of  again  being 
obliged  to  hear,  "  Declined  with  thanks,"  he  would  offer 
his  watch  before  he  would  make  use  of  the  influence  which 
would  follow  the  divulging  of  the  authorship  of  the  much- 
discussed  poems  already  mentioned.  He  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  head  of  the  firm,  and,  to  his  perfect  amaze- 
ment, he  found  him  the  most  affable  of  any  with  whom  he 
had  yet  come  in  contact.  By  him  Miller  was  introduced  to 
the  literary  editor,  who  asked  him  to  call  at  the  expiration  of 
a  stated  time.  Joaquin  was  on  hand  promptly  on  time,  and 
was  received  by  all  the  members  of  the  firm,  in  the  most 
gorgeous  of  rooms,  where  none  but  the  e'lite  of  literary 
circles  ever  enter.  He  kept  his  watch,  and  the  firm  pub- 
lished the  Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  our  visit  must  come  to 
an  end.  We  went  out  into  the  quiet,  moonlit  street,  for  a 
short  stroll  by  the  cool,  sounding  rapids,  when  I  intimated 
that  Mrs.  Miller  seemed  inclined  to  make  his  domestic 
affairs  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  "Yes,  I  believe  so,"  he 
replied  ;  "but  I  do  not  blame  her  so  much  as  those  whom 
she  has  accepted  as  her  advisers,  who,  probably,  are  not 
aware  that  she  has  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  me  for  funds, 
when  her  necessities  require  it."  This  is  not  all  that  was 
said  of  the  matter  at  the  time. 

We  parted  ;  and  as  we  shook  hands,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  Miller  drew  my  attention  to  a  few  lines  he  had  written 
on  the  cover  of  the  magazine  in  my  hands,  saying  it  was  "a 
slight  tribute  to  the  grandest  water-fall  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon."     It  read  : 

"  Oh,  pure  as  a  tear  and  as  strong  as  a  sea, 
Yet  tender  to  me  as  the  touch  of  a  dove, 
I  had  rather  sit  sad  and  alone  by  thee 

"Than  to  go  and  be  glad  with  a  legion  in  love." 

The  care  with  which  I  guarded  this  memento  of  an  even- 
ing pleasantly  spent  was  only  equaled  by  the  diligence  of 
the  toll-gate  keepers  in  exacting  tribute  to  the  subject  which 
inspired  the  words.  But  it  was  an  ode  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  even  if  the  falls  themselves 
were  imprisoned  by  an  ornamental  fence.  It  was  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  cut  out,  and  pasted  in  innumerable  scrap- 
books.  It  was  torn  out,  though,  afterward,  and  cast  into  the 
enraged  waters,  with  prayers  that  it  might  be  carried  to  the 
sea,  and  finally  reached  the  spot  where  an  unmarried  queen 
subsequently  utilized  it,  verbatim,  in  praising  the  purity  of 
the  sluggish,  mud-banked  stream  which  enclosed  "The  Isles 
of  the  Amazon."  S.  S.  S. 

Sacramento,  August,  1SS0. 


SENSE 'AND   SENTIMENT. 


Hannah  More :  Sound  economy  is  a  sound  understand- 
ing brought  into  action  ;  it  is  calculation  realized  ;  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  reduced  to  practice ;  it  is  foreseeing 
contingencies  and  providing  against  them. 

Anon:  No  man.  stands  alone.  The  thread  of  every  human 
life  is  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  other  lives  ;  and  no  per- 
son can  be  helped  or  hurt  without  helping  or  hurting  others. 

Milton: 

Sleep  on,  sweet  innocent ! 
And  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  it, 
Driving  far  off  all  thought  of  harm  or  sin. 

Regina  Maria  Roche  :  Oh,  you  young  and  tender  pair, 
who  are  about  entering  into  the  dangerous  possession  of 
riches,  learn  from  me  that  their  misapplication,  the  perver- 
sion of  talents,  and  the  neglect  of  our  duties,  will,  even  in 
this  world,  meet  their  punishment.  Ezra. 

San  Jose,  August,  1SS0. 


Carlyle:  No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly 
laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad. 

Byron : 

There  are  wanderers  o'er  eternity, 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'er  shall  be. 

Leigh  Hunt:  The  truest  love  is  the  truest  benevolence;  it 
acquires  an  infinite  patience  out  of  the  very  excess  of  its  suf- 
fering, and  is  content  to  merge  egotism  in  the  idea  of  the 
beloved  object.  He  that  does  not  know  this  does  not  know 
what  love  is,  whatever  he  may  know  of  passion. 

Dante : 

Those  things  alone 
Are  to  be  feared  whence  evil  may  proceed  ; 
None  else,  for  none  are  terrible  beside. 

Bulwer:  Laugh  at  forebodings  of  evil,  but  tremble  after 
day-dreams  of  happiness. 

Johnson : 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  dislrest, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  the  scornful  jest. 

Goethe :  The  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it  were,  by  invisi- 
ble spirits,  hurry  on  the  light  car  of  our  destiny,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is,  in  cool  self-preservation,  to  holfl  the  reins 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left,  avoiding  a  stone  here,  or  a  precipice  there. 
Whither  it  is  hurrying,  who  can  tell?  and  who,  indeed,  can 
remember  the  point  from  which  it  started  ? 

Oldham : 

Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne 

As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn. 

Junius  Henri  Brown:  Love  is  born  of  unreason,  and  con- 
tinued in  mystery. 

Milton : 

Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible  except  to  God  alone. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  :  People  do  not  always  get  what 
belongs  to  them.  Some  people's  lives  are  like  complemen- 
tary colors — they  see  blue,  and  live  red. 

Butler : 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance; 

As  blind  men  try  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

Than  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

Dr.  Deems  :  No  one  thing  is  exactly  and  thoroughly 
known  by  any  man,  or  by  all  men. 

Herbert  Spencer :  Every  pleasure  increases  vitality ;  every 
pain  decreases  vitality.  Every  pleasure  raises  the  tide  of  life ; 
every  pain  lowers  the  tide  of  life. 

Macchiavelli :  To  govern,  you  must  find  a  foible  or  instill  it. 

Chateaubriand:  We  have  but  a  short  time  in  which  to 
indulge  our  long  hopes.  Fag  M.  P. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1880. 


Balzac:  Good  breeding  is  self- forget  fulness,  A  gentle- 
man's voice  and  manner,  in  intercourse  with  others,  is  tinged 
with  a  courtesy  which  makes  them  pleased  with  themselves. 
A  plebeian  betrays  himself  by  his  lack  of  this  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  by  an  uneasy  fear  lest,  in  treating  others  with 
deference,  his  own  importance  be  underrated. 

Walpole :  In  all  science  error  precedes  the  truth,  and  it  is 
better  it  shQuld  go  first  than  last. 

Tennyson : 

Comfort?     Comfort  scorned  of  devils  !     This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Raleigh  :  The  shallows  murmur,  but  the  deep  is  dumb. 

George  C.  Perkins :  It  is  wonderful  how  silent  a  man  can 
be  when  he  knows  his  cause  is  just,  and  how  boisterous  he 
becomes  when  he  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

William  Penn :  He  who  is  taught  to  live  upon  little  owes 
more  to  his  father's  wisdom  than  he  that  has  a  great  deal  left 
him  owes  to  his  father's  care. 

Anon :  He  who  wants  least  is  most  like  the  gods,  for  they 
want  nothing. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  The  man  who  thinks  he  loves  his  mis- 
tress for  her  own  sake  is  greatly  deceived. 

Shakspeare  : 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

Alexander  Hamilton  :  Man  is  a  reasoning  rather  than  a 
reasonable  animal. 

Madame  iSwetchine  :  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  life,  except 
what  we  put  there. 

Jeremy  Taylor:  Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety,and 
is  to  chastity,  to  temperance,  and  to  humanity,  as  the  fringes 
are  to  a  garment.  N.  E.  W,  A, 

San  Leandro,  August,  1SS0. 


THE       ARGON  A.U  ,T_. 


ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  You  have  become  such  a 
necessary  household  organ  that,  to  the  ladies  at 
least,  you  are  an  almost  undisputed  authority  ;  and 
'tis  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  enlist  your  sympa- 
thies in  a  war  against  the  vulgarity  and  display  of  a 
large  class  ol  the  female  portion  of  this  city.  Do  you 
know  what  Eastern  people  say  about  us,  after  a  visit  to 
this  coast?  Does  the  female  portion  know  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  classed  as  disreputable?  Nor  is 
this  opinion  confined  to  Eastern  visitors,  for  a  majority 
of  the  male  portion  of  our  own  population  looks  upon 
a  majority  of  the  female  portion  as  morally  debat- 
able, with  a  suspicious  tendency  to  believe  the  worst. 
Many,  if  they  recognize  the  truth  of  my  statement 
by  the  annoyances  to  which  they  are  subjected  from 
the  coarse  impertinence  of  young  masculine  acquaint- 
ances, will  cry  out  to  know  why  such  insults,  such 
undeserved  odium,  sometimes,  should  descend  upon 
them.  I  will  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
conduct  to  cause  misconstruction  by  the  observant, 
and  ascribe  their  inability  to  gain  proper  respect  to 
a  cause  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  brand  them  with 
suspicion,  if  not  shame.  I  refer  to  their  vulgar  dis- 
play in  matters  of  dress  Is  it  likely— in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  with  its  iconoclastic  views  of  woman- 
hood, its  unblushing  impurity — that  men  will  keep  back 
the  sneering  query  when  they  see  females — some  of 
them  the  wives  of  small-salaried,  hard-working  clerks  ; 
some,  the  daughters  of  shabby-genteel  homes  ;  some, 
of  poor  mechanics  ;  and  some,  themselves  at  work, 
earning  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  week,  out  of  which 
generally  there  are  board  and  lodging  to  be  paid — 
when  they  see  these  women  wearing  two  or  three- 
hundred-dollar  sealskin  coats,  expensive  hats,  dresses 
and  jewelry,  with  nothing  to  show  that  will  prove  the 
honesty  of  their  acquisition?  Is  it  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that  anything  but  honesty  and  purity  is  ascribed 
to  the  wearers?  I  believe  that  in  this  city  the  fact  of 
being  showily  dressed,  unless  the  wearer  is  known  to 
be  a  daughter  of  wealth,  is  an  accepted  voucher  of  im- 
purity—and vice  versa.  I  know  a  lady,  good-looking 
and  attractive,  who  is  noticeably  shabby  in  dress  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
On  her  hurrying  past,  one  fashionable  spoke  to  an- 
other, shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  after  her 
with  a  peculiar  smile.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "  you  are  mistaken  for  once.  I  have  kept 
my  eyes  on  her  ever  since  her  arrival  here,  but  she  is 
unapproachable  ;  she  has  worn  that  same  hat,  coat, 
and  dress  for  two  years,"  Just  think  of  it !  A  true 
woman's  virtue  judged  by  her  clothes  alone  !  Now 
I  have  something  to  say  against  the  "elect,"  also — 
for  on  them  falls  the  odium,  too.  It  is  said  by  stran- 
gers to  this  city  and  its  customs,  that  in  the  streets  ' '  it 
is  impossible  to  recognize  or  distinguish  between  the 
denizen  of  Nob  Hill  and  of  hills  not  so  nobby.  Both 
dress  handsomely,  both  frequent  fashionable  restau- 
rants, both  parade  Kearny  Street,  and  both  paint  and 
powder  till  all  semblance  of  womanhood  has  departed 
from  them."  When  this  is  arecognized  fact,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  the  middle  classes  are  thrown  pell- 
mell  into  the  vortex?  In  the  East,  where  the  extremes 
of  climate  would  seem  to  excuse  some  license  in  this 
respect,  no  lady  .will  appear  on  the  streets  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  powder  on  her  face.  At  balls 
and  evening  entertainments  they  do  use  it  in  excess, 
but  as  in  society  an  invitation  to  houses  worth  visiting 
is  a  voucher  of  respectability,  no  unfortunate  mis- 
takes occur  from  the  "  laying  themselves  liable"  of 
the  ladies.  "lis  said  that  "imitation  is  the  most 
subtle  flattery."  Why,  therefore,  can  not  our  young 
society  ladies  make  for  themselves  a  reputation  more 
enviable  than  was  that  of  the  Empress  Eugenie? 
She  set  ridiculous  fashions  for  a  foolish  world  to  fol- 
low. They  could  revolutionize  the  habits  of  a  city, 
which,  from  its  shifting  cosmopolitan  character, 
would  influence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world 
at  large.  With  so  much  of  wealth  and  accomplish- 
ments, there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  refinement; 
but  it  seems  an  almost  unknown  quality,  even  in 
the  highest  circles.  (I  must  modify  that  a  little,  and 
substitute  almost  wipracthcd  quality.)  If,  now,  so- 
ciety rulers  would  let  their  light  so  shine  that  refine- 
ment in  daily  courtesy,  as  well  as  in  dress,  action,  lan- 
guage, and  so  forth,  should  be  the  predominantly  no- 
ticeable characteristic,  it  would  surely  have  an  electri- 
fying effect  in  improving  the  manners,  and  even  the 
morals,  of  the  city.  I  have  so  longed  to  set  this  ball 
a-rolling,  but  have  withheld  my  hand,  because  I  am 
only  one  woman  pitted  against  the  deep-rooted  habits 
of  thousands.  Then  it  came  to  me  that  if  I  could 
enlist  you  on  my  side,  not  only  would  the  ball  be  kept 
rolling,  but  a  great  promise  of  success  would  crown 
the  first  impetus,  because  your  influence  in  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  irresistible.  Your  very  name 
seems  to  give  me  encouragement  ;  and  when  I  think 
of  your  little  picture,  and  the  unique  origin  you 
ascribe,  my  bear  seems  to  have  already  gained  a  firm 
foothold  on  the  walrus.  Athor. 


Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  in  London,  and  a  star 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia. 
Her  advent  is  too  great  a  blessing  in  the  present  ex- 
ceptionally dull  season  for  any  prim  people  in  the 
fashionable  world  to  avert  their  eyes  or  be  shocked. 
Her  majesty  is  of  the  oldest  royal  blood  ;  she  has  still 
a  good  many  diamonds  and  fine  pictures,  a  handsome 
palace,  a  country-seat,  an  income  of  $135,000,  and 
some  ready  money  besides.  Queen  Isabella  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  remarkable  woman,  and  not  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  she  is  often  said  to  be.  She  is' also  "  a 
jolly  good  fellow,"  and  does  not  allow  her  exile  and 
other  troubles  to  weigh  upon  her  mind.  A  good  joke 
tickles  the  royal  lady  immensely.  She  laughs  herself 
into  breath lessness,  and  jolly  tears  roll  down  her 
cheeks.  Though  certainly  not  beautiful,  she  is  made 
much  more  coarse  than  she  is  by  her  photographs. 
She  still  dabbles  a  little  in  Spanish  politics,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  her  visit  to  England  is  to  pave  the 
way  among  the  insular  capitalists  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  for  her  son,  who  seems  to  be  worse  off  for 
money  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 


Late  to  bed  and  drunk  when  he  goes, 
Makes  a  man  nervous,  and  reddens  his  nose. 


Guizot,  in  a  letter,  lately  published,  to  one  of  his 
children,  tells  how,  on  his  first  visit  to  Windsor,  he 
lost  his  way,  and  opened  a  wrong  door,  and  beheld  for 
a  moment  a  lady  having  her  hair  brushed.  The  next 
day  the  queen  (for  it  was  she)  joked  him  about  it,  and 
he  says  :  "  I  ended  by  asking  her  leave,  if  ever  I  write 
my  memoirs,  like  Sully  or  St.  Simon,  to  mention  how 
at  midnight  I  opened  the  door  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land !    She  gave  permission,  laughing  merrily." 


Plato  placed  over  his  door  this  inscription  :  "  Let 
no  one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here."  Fine 
scheme !  There  is  the  same  inscription  over  the 
doors  of  Tammany  Hall. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Yes  and  No. 

I  watched  her  at  her  spinning  ; 
And  this  was  my  beginning 
Of  wooing  and  of  winning. 

Yet  sorry  wit  one  uses 

Who  loves  and  thinks  he  loses 

Because  a  maid  refuses. 

When,  afterward,  I  told  her 
And  blamed  her  growing  colder, 
Her  hand  dropped  on  my  shoulder. 

Had  I  a  doubt?  That  quelled  it ; 
Her  very  look  dispelled  it ; 
I  caught  her  hand  and  held  it. 

Good  end  from  bad  beginning  ! 

My  wooing  came  to  winning, 

And  still  I  watch  her  spinning.—  Anon. 


A  Matrimonial  Thought. 
In  the  blithe  days  of  honeymoon, 

With  Kate's  allurements  smitten, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  soon, 

And  called  her  "  dearest  kitten." 

But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat, 
And  cross  like  other  wives — 

Oh,  by  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives.        — B01 


The  Peasant's  Rule. 

Seek  thee  a  true  love  in  summer  time, 
In  the  garden  or  in  the  wild  ; 

For  then  the  days  are  long  enough, 
And  then  the  nights  are  mild. 

Ere  winter  comes,  let  the  pleasant  bond 

Be  fastened  firm  and  tight, 
That  thou  mayst  not  late  in  a  snowdrift  wait, 

In  the  cold,  clear  moonlight  night. 

—  Uhland. 

Love  Out  of   Doors. 

You  held  the  brambles  o'er  my  head, 
And  bademe  neither  speak  nor  stir  ; 
"  Stay  still  a  little  while,"  you  said, 
"  Or  we  shall  scare  the  kingfisher." 

*  *  » 

You  held  aside  the  briars  and  vine  ; 

We  did  not  speak,  we  did  not  stir  ; 
But  by  and  by  your  lips  sought  mine — 
We  kissed,  and  scared  the  kingfisher. 

—  Violet  Fane. 

Home. 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest, 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary,  and  homesick,  and  distressed, 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west, 
And  are  baffled,  and  beaten,  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best.  — Anon. 

A  Bit  of  Wise   Nonsense. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  Little  Prig;  " 
Bun  replied  : 
1  You  are  doubtless  very  big  ; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 
And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 
If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry. 
I'll  not  deny  you  make 
A  very  pretty  squirrel  track  ; 
Talents  differ  ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put  ; 
If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut."  — Emerson. 


A  Stolen  View. 

This  is  her  dainty  room, 
Where  youth  and  beauty  found  their  perfect  bloom. 

This  is  her  cozy  chair — 
How  oft  her  form  has  nestled  softly  there  ! 

Here  is  her  gleaming  glass, 
By  which  her  graceful  figure  used  to  pass  ; 

And,  though  she  is  away, 
It  seems  her  smiles  are  there,  and  still  will  stay. 

These  are  her  favorite  books, 
The  pages  longing  for  her  loving  looks. 

Here  is  her  happy  bed, 
The  pillow  where  she  nightly  rests  her  head. 

She  comes — her  step  I  know  ; 
Bless  thee,  sweet  room!    Alas,  that  I  must  go! 

— Anon. 


Fragments. 

Glances  of  fire  are  glinted  back 
Like  the  moon  from  a  frozen  sea, 

Fairer  than  all  earth's  loveliest 
Is  my  dead  love  to  me. 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss 
That  the  soul,  in  its  fullness  of  love, 

Would  waver,  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 
And  the  paradise  promised  above? 

And  Love  beheld  me  from  his  secret  stand, 

And  marked  his  triumph,  laughing  to  behold  me  : 

To  see  me  trust  a  writing  traced  on  sand — 
To  mark  me  credit  what  a  woman  told  me. 

And  if  my  love  should  step  from  out  her  grave, 
With  all  the  joy  that  once  to  me  she  gave, 
If  she  should  say  what  once  to  me  she  said — 
In  vain  !  for  gone  is  gone,  and  dead  is  dead. 

Though  passionate  tears  fall  fast  as  summer  rain, 
Where  the  dead  Love  lies  in  eternal  sleep  ; 

Though  life  and  joy  may  never  wear  again 
The  glory  buried  with  it,  dark  and  deep  ; 

Just  for  that  dead  thing's  unforgotten  bliss, 

A  chastened  charm  may 'soothe  a  watch  like  this. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

The  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  "  is  something 
more  than  an  ancient  and  time-honored  toast,  it 
makes  the  very  best  "  all-the-year-round  "  dish  for  a 
climate  like  ours.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
John  Bull's  gastronomic  powers  have  been  proverbial 
since  the  days  when  a  whole  ox  or  a  boar's  head  was 
considered  a  moderate  evening  meal  for  a  party  of  con- 
vivial Anglo-Saxons.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  state- 
ments of  the  London  Truth,  modern  society  in  the 
most  refined  and  aristocratic  of  European  capitals  goes 
far  ahead  in  voraciousness  of  anything  that  we  read 
of  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Si*  luxurious  and  substantial  meals 
between  luncheon  and  bed-time,  all  well  moistened, 
bien  arroses,  as  the  French  say,  with  rich  wines  and 
delicate  liqueurs,  is  something  we  have  not  attained 
to  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  brains  of  the 
golden  youth  of  England  are  not  muddled  and  their 
stomachs  destroyed  by  this  indiscriminate  feeding, 
their  appetites  are  pretty  certain  to  be  sated  in  a  very 
short  time.  Society,  therefore,  should  look  to  it  that 
some  new  animals  be  invented  and  new  vegetable 
products  be  discovered,  lest  London  chefs  should 
lose  their  minds  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  make  and 
to  cook  some  new  thing.  For  although  the  British 
children  still  sing — 

"Send  us  roast  beef  in  store, 
And  when  that's  done  send  us  more," 
yet  children  of  the  older  growth  are  mightily  discon- 
tented if  they  may  not  have  something  new  to  tickle 
their  pampered  palates  almost  daily. 

Here  is  an  invitation  to  dinner,  addressed  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  by  Thomas  Moore  : 

"  Some  think  we  bards  have  nothing  real — 

That  poets  live  among  the  stars  so, 
Their  very  dinners  are  ideal 

(And,  heaven  knows,  too  oft  they  are  so). 
For  instance,  that  we  have — instead 

Of  vulgar  chops,  and  stews,  and  hashes — 
First  course,  a  phcenix  at  the  head, 

Done  in  its  own  celestial  ashes ; 
At  foot,  a  cygnet,  which  kept  singing 
All  the  time  its  neck  was  wringing. 
Side  dishes,  thus  :  Minerva's  owl, 
Or  any  such  like  learned  fowl ; 
Doves,  such  as  heaven's  poulterer  gets 
When  Cupid  shoots  his  mother's  pets  ; 
Larks,  stewed  in  morning's  roseate  breath, 

Or  roasted  by  a  sunbeam's  splendor ; 
And  nightingales,  be-rhymed  to  death — 

Like  young  pigs,  whipped  to  make  them  tender. 
Such  fare  may  suit  those  bards  who're  able 
To  banquet  at  Duke  Humphrey's  table  ; 
But  as  for  me,  who've  long  been  taught 

To  eat  and  drink  like  other  people, 
And  can  put  up  with  mutton,  bought 

Where  Branham  rears  its  ancient  steeple — 
If  Lansdowne  will  consent  to  share 
My  humble  feast,  though  rude  the  fare ; 
Yet,  seasoned  by  that  salt  he  brings 
From  Attica's  salinest  springs, 
'Twill  turn  to  dainties ;  while  the  cup, 
Beneath  his  influence,  brightening  up 
Like  that  of  Baucis,  touched  by  Jove, 
Will  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above." 


The  Inter-Ocean  tells  a  story  of  a  young  woman 
who  went  to  the  artist  who  paints  out  black  eyes,  and 
asked  his  aid  to  cover  the  effects  of  an  odd  accident. 
She  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  to  please  her  be- 
trothed had  taken  a  course  of  lessons  in  cooking  from 
Miss  Corson,  The  day  before  the  wedding  she  in- 
vited him  to  a  little  supper  of  Ifer  own  preparing,  in- 
tending to  give  him  a  pleasant  premonition  of  bliss  to 
come  in  the  shape  of  good  housekeeping.  Her 
crowning  triumph  was  a  dish  of  soft-shell  crabs,  and, 
alas!  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  frying  them,  the  hot 
grease  sputtered  up  and  burned  her  face  badly  in 
half  a  dozen  places.  It  was  too  late  to  defer  the  wed- 
ding, and  accordingly  she  had  to  have  her  whole  face 
painted  for  the  ceremony. 

Arthur  Lot  has  supplemented  his  erudite  "  Ode  to 
a  Clam "  by  the  following  "To  a  Lobster "  : 

"  Crustaceous  fish  ! 

Gem  of  the  briny  deep, 
Thou  makest  a  dish 

Nice  to  our  taste,  yet  cheap  ! 
And  though,  when  in  the  deep  blue  sea 
The  early  fisherman  pots  thee, 
Thou'rt  lively  as  a  fish  can  be, 

And  dark  in  hue, 
Yet  when,  within  his  humble  cot, 
The  hardy  fisher  does  thee  pot, 
Thou'rt  red  as  maid  whose  blushes  hot 

Steal  swift  in  view  ; 
Then,  made  in  salad,  it  is  clear 
No  dish  can  ever  be  thy  peer 
WThen  thou  art  served  with  foaming  beer  : 
And,  lest  thou  fly  also, 
We  scarce  can  wish 
That  summer's  heat  should  go, 
Crustaceous  fish !" 

Our  English  ancestors,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  had  four  meals  in  a  day— breakfast 
at  seven,  dinner  at  ten,  supper  at  four,  and  livery  at 
eight  or  nine,  soon  after  which  they  went  to  bed.  The 
tradespeople  and  laboring  men  had  only  three  meals 
— breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  supper  at 
six. 

CXL.—  Sunday,  August  8.— Bill    of   Fare    for    Six 
Persons. 

Soup,  Chicken  k  la  Sontag. 

Cantaloupe. 

Broiled  Shad.     Lyrjnnaise  Potatoes. 

Venison  Steaks — Currant  Jelly. 

Summer  Squash.    Succotash. 

Roast  Lamfj — Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce  and  Beet  Salad. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Apricots,  Cherries,  Apples,  Grapes, 

Figs,  Gages,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

To  Make  Soup  a  la  Sontag.— Singe,  draw, 
and  cut  in  pieces  one  chicken,  and  put  in  a  saucepan 
with  three  ounces  of  butter,  a  chopped  onion,  and 
three  ounces  of  raw  ham  sliced  fine  ;  fry  five  minutes 
without  coloring.  Add  two  quarts  of  broth,  thick- 
ened with  two  ounces  of  flour  kneaded  with  two 
ounces  of  butter;  boil  an  hour;  drain,  and  put 
the  chicken  in  a  tureen.  Strain  the  soup  through  a 
fine  sieve  into  another  stewpan ;  add  three  leeks  cut 
in  short  shreds  and  fried  in  butter,  and  three-fourths 
pint  of  rice  (previously  cooked) ;  boil  a  few  minutes, 
pour  over  the  chicken,  and  serve. 
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IS    FAMOUS 


Throughout  the  United  States 


For  its  Absolute  Ptirity 
and  Strength. 


IT   MAKES 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  alum. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  MOUTH,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROY  A  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS    MADE  OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind  that-  an  ab- 
solutely Pure  Powder  fike  the  Royal  can  not  be 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adu!tcra>  -d  article, , 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  is  beginning  to  be  evident  that  what  Van  Am- 
burgh  was  once,  what   Barnum  was  not  so  very  long 
ago,    Haverlv  is  now — the  monster  showman  of  the 
age.-     With  this  pleasing  difference  that,  while  both 
Van  Amburgh   and   Barnum  displayed    a    childish 
preference  for  foreign  birds  and  beasts,  Haverly  deals 
only  in  native  talent.    Like  his  great  predecessor,  he 
has  a  genius  for  advertising.      Who  has  had   any 
peace  with  his  newspaper  these  ten  days  past  until 
he  has  resolved  to  see  this  Widow  Bedott,  and  have 
done  with  it?     This  garrulous,  backbiting,  meddle- 
some, intrusive,  old  Yankee  woman  has  been  push- 
ing herself  everywhere.     I  went  to  see  The  Weather- 
cock last  week,  and  found  it  most  awfully  dull.     It  re- 
quired a  solid  column  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but 
the  ' '  Widow  Bedott, "  without  saying  ' '  by  your  leave, " 
wiped  the  inflammatory  column  from  the  face  of  the 
paper  that  she  might  have  room  to  announce  her  com- 
ing in  letters  large  enough  for  the  importance  of  the 
event.      She  stares  at  us  from  every  wall,  sometimes 
in  the  great  green  calash  of  a  bygone  fashion,  some- 
sometimes  in  her  widow's  poke-bonnet.    She  is  gener- 
ally in   comfortable   proximity  to  a  strikingly  good 
silhouette  of  Mr.  Haverly  ;  and  sometimes,  shorn  of 
all  stage  toggery,  the  face  of  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  him- 
self, unadorned  save  for  a  most  piratical  expression 
of  countenance,  glares  at  the  passer-by,  and  looks 
about  as  unlike  an  alluring,  matrimonially  inclined 
widow  as   anything  human  can  look.     It  was   not 
strange,  after  such  universal  announcement,  that  the 
whilom  deserted  Standard  was  filled  on  Monday  with 
an  audience  disposed  to  be  pleased.     As  for  the  gal- 
lerv,  which  on  that  evening  was  the  most  distinguished 
element,  it  laughed  uproariously  over  everything  new, 
groaned  not  ill-naturedly  over  everything  old,    and 
hissed  the  music  with  the  most  proper  spirit  of  dis- 
cernment.     As  the    Widow   Bedott  Papers  do  not 
take  any  illustrious  place  in  literature  for  classic  ele- 
gance, so  the  Widow  Bedott  play  does  not  shine  with 
refulgent  lustre  beside  the  master  dramas  of  the  age. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  play,  but  a  hodge-podge  of  inci- 
dent strung  together  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  the 
material.      It   is  all  background,    foreground,    and 
middle  ground,  for   that  matter,  for   the  "Widow 
Bedott,"  and  no  one  regrets  the  exclusiveness  with 
which   the  widow  claims  attention,  since  the  widow 
is  all  that  is  worth  seeing.      Like  Joshua   Whitcomb, 
this  is  entirely  a  one-part  play,  but  it  has  none  of  the 
realism  which  made  that  little  sketch,  to  those  who 
understood  it,  so  like  a  breath  from  a  New  England 
field.    Joshua  Whitcomb  was  sometimes  almost  beau- 
tiful.    The  Widmv  Bedott  is  simply  and  purely  funny. 
It  is  nothing  more.       It  is  not  even  witty,  but,  since 
between  wit  and  fun  only  the  dictionary  of  synonyms 
stops  to  point  the  difference,  that  goes  for  nothing. 
The  "  Widow  Bedott"  makes  people  laugh,  and  that 
is  what  she  is  here  for.  A  man  in  female  garb  is  always 
something  superlatively  ridiculous.    Jeff  Davis,  at  a 
certain  unhappy  stage  of  his  career,  was  not  a  very  pop- 
ular character,  but  he  never  became  a  laughing-stock 
till  he  put  on  petticoats.    How  many  newspaper  trag- 
edies are  we  familiar  with,  in  which  women,  driven  by 
stress  of  circumstance,  have  been  forced  to  wear  the 
bifurcated  altire  of  the  lords  of  creation,  and,  after 
bookfuls  of  adventure,  have  come  thus  arrayed  to 
death  or  discovery  !    But  what  of  romance,  or  gloom, 
or  picturesqueness  can  ever  hang  about  a  man  in  pet- 
ticoats?   Therefore,  when  Mr.  Neil  Burgess,  looming 
a  foot  or  two  above  his  neighbors,  comes  to  the  front, 
swathed  in  calico  of  an  appropriate  cut,  and  with  the 
usual  accessories  to  the  toilet  of  a  well-to-do  Yankee 
woman  of  fifty  years  ago,  he  is,  as  a  picture,  irresist- 
ibly funny.      Mr.  Burgess  is  a  very  clever  actor,  with 
a  very  strong  tendency  to  over-act.     In  this  tendency 
he  indulges  without  stint,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dialect,  which  he  does  not  overdo.     He  is 
rather  a  bouncing  sort  of  widow,  literally  and  figura- 
tively, but  his  suddenness  is  a  delight  to  the  gods,  and 
is  not  found  fault  with  in  the  dress-circle.     He  has 
the  sharp,  high-pitched  voice  which  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar  to   the   inquisitive  old   woman,   and  when    he 
launches  into  a  full  tide  of  speech  the  effect  is  some- 
thing extraordinary.     They  called  it  a  linguistic  feat 
when  Max  Freeman  lived  to  tell  the  tale  after  having 
come  almost  breathless  from  his  doing  of  the  "Major- 
General's"  song  in  the  Pirates  of  Penzance.     What, 
then,  is  to  be  thought  of  Neil  Burgess,  who  becomes 
engulfed   in   a   dialectic  flow  at  frequent    intervals 
throughout  the  evening  ?    No  one  has  any  idea  what 
he  is  saying.     I  doubt  if  he  knows  himself,  and  he 
certainly  loses  many  a  point  by  this  frightful  rapidity 
of  speech.     However,  he  has  an  exceedingly  droll 
way  of  saying  what  is  distinguishable,  and  the  people 
laugh  long,  loud,  and  heartily  at  him  whenever  he 
hnld-  the  3tage,  which  is  pretty  nearly  all  the  time. 


It  speaks  well  for  him  that  they  do  not  weary  of  an 
actor  who  is  so  constantly  before  them.     However, 
when  people  go  to  the  theatre  determined  to  laugh, 
they  generally  make  a  business  of  it,  and  the  simplest 
thing  will  provoke  their  mirth.     I   think  it  was  the 
sage  Madame  de  Tencin  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  ; 
' '  Intellectual  people  make  a  great  many  mistakes,  be-  j 
cause  they  never  believe  the  world  to  be  as  stupfd  as  ] 
it  is."     Mr.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  has  not  made  that  j 
mistake.     He  has  written  his  play  down  to  the  aver- 
age stupidity.     Thus,  when  the  "Widow"  calls  out, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone  :  "  Mary  Harriman,  what  is  this 
towel  left  on  my  plate  for?"  the  gods  fairly  howl  with 
delight,  and  the  dress-circle  indulges  in  a  well-bred 
shriek  of  mirthful  approval.     When  the  "Widow" 
drinks  from  the  finger-bowl,  and  declares  the  contents 
to  be  "the  flattest  lemonade  I  ever  tried,"  the  house 
rises  to  the  point  of  this  dear  old  joke  with  a  sponta- 
neous sympathy  really  charming  to  contemplate.     It 
is  a  modern  poet  who  sings 

"After  all,  old  things  are  best," 
and  one  would  think  that,  as  applied  to  stage  jokes, 
he  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in  his  life.  Nevertheless, 
the  "  Widow  Bedott  "  is  a  very  enjoyable  old  party, 
and  quite  as  typical,  in  her  way,  as  the  famous  "  Mrs. 
Poyser,"  though  not  drawn  with  such  master  lines. 
If  you  want  a  good  laugh  at  nothing  in  particular,  go 
and  see  her.  The  remainder  of  the  company  will  not 
bore  you,  for  they  have  not  the  opportunity.  "  Elder 
Sniffles"  is  the  only  part  which  permits  of  any  par- 
ticular excellence.  It  is  played  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  and 
in  make-up  is  quite  the  preconceived  idea  of  any  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  Bedott  Papers ;  but,  for  the 
rest,  is  as  unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land as  if  the  gentleman  who  plays  the  part  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  antipodes,  and  had  never  seen  a 
live  Yankee. 


They  do  say  that  The  Weathercock  goes  a  trifle 
better  this  week  than  it  did  last,  when  it  undeniably 
dragged.  Why  Weathercock  no  one  has  been  able 
to  find  out.  It  is  true  that  a  wobbling  gilt  rooster  or- 
naments a  very  obtrusive  vane  which  figures  in  the 
stage  settings,  but  people  do  not  write  whole  operas, 
however  poor  the  operas,  about  wobbling  gilt  roosters 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  People  figuratively  inclined  attempt  to  believe 
that  by  The  Weathercock  is  meant  the  vacillating 
mind  of  the  father  of  the  beautiful  young  heroine  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Jennings.  But  his  mind  does  not 
vacillate  at  all,  but  settles  with  the  most  marked  ob- 
stinacy upon  the  false  "Eustace"  as  the  true  one. 
The  truth  is,  The  Weathercock  has  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  story  as  Mark  Twain's  famous  caption, 
"  The  Ascent  of  Vesuvius,"  has  to  do  with  its  attend- 
ant chapters.  The  name  means  nothing,  and  the 
rest  of  it  means  nothing,  too.  There  are  bits  of 
good  in  it,  as  there  are  in  everything.  Thus  one — 
one  with  a  fine  musical  taste,  too — says  that  he  finds 
the  choruses  bright,  sparkling,  pretty.  Another  en- 
joyed extremely  the  sang-froid  of  the  real  "  Eustace" 
as  he  exchanges  compliments,  from  his  prison 
window,  with  the  false  "Eustace" — a  sort  of 
"Marasquin"  fellow  —  on  his  way  to  marriage, 
Still  another  remarked,  in  the  strong  vernacu- 
lar of  the  day,  that  "  the  queer  outfit  of  the  Virginal 
Guard  is  what  gets  me."  Some  one  who  really  be- 
lieved that  Miss  Emilie  Melville  was  playing  the  man- 
dolin enjoyed  the  Spanish  song  immensely;  and  every 
one  has  admired  her  beautiful  fade  pink  costume 
strewn  with  Brazilian  bugs,  or  Australian  beetles,  or 
whatever  any  one  who  goes  in  for  bugs  might  call 
them.  But  as  Emelie  Melville  herself  has  not  much 
to  do  or  sing,  and  as  Max  Freeman  plays  the  part  of 
a  deaf  old  stupid  in  a  tediously  realistic  manner,  The 
Weathercock  has  not  become  a  prime  favorite.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  Miss  Emelie  Melville  is  to  retire  for  a 
rest  of  four  weeks.  She  will  be  sadly  missed,  but  her 
holiday  is  well  earned.  It  is  also  said  that  Miss  Helen 
Dingeon,  whose  appearance  has  been  delayed  for  this 
purpose,  will  replace  her  as  prhna  donna,  but  the 
first  opera  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  not  yet 
announced. 

Deception  at  the  Baldwin  has  not  shared  the  late  of 
its  luckless  predecessors,  but  has  been  running  to 
good  houses.  Bridling  morality  has  fallen  to  a  close 
study  of  the  newspapers,  and  says  no  more  of  the  dar- 
ing of  the  author  in  founding  his  story  upon  the  crime 
of  the  Sabines,  or  of  the  threat  of  the  siege  of  Ismail. 
Its  atrocity  fades  to  virgin  whiteness  beside  the  un- 
certainty of  the  fair  "  Coralie,"  and  is  only  one  of  a 
sisterhood  with  Fernande,  The  Sphynx,  etc.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  story  is  not  nice.  A  funny,  little  wo- 
man's word  that,  but  it  expresses  it.  Many  things 
which  be  must  not  be  talked  about,  as  we  all  found 
out  long  ago  in  Sunday-school.  The  teacher  always 
dismisses  with  most  reprehensible  abruptness  those 
particular  parts  of  the  catechism  which  most  pique  the 
pupils'  curiosity.  If  the  author  of  Deception  intended 
to  provoke  discussion  he  has  surely  succeeded.  Many 
are  for  and  more  are  against  his  boldness,  but  no  one 
questions  that  it  is  a  rarely  interesting  play.  As  for 
Mr.  De  Belleville,  he  fell  upon  a  happy  chance  in  the 
part  of  "  De  Maubriel,"  for  he  has  already  become  a 
thorough  favorite.  So  much  so  that,  with  all  the  sins 
of  the  villain  upon  his  head,  he  yet  has  the  sympathy 
in  the  last  act,  which  he  plays  in  a  manner  at  once 
strong  and  delicate.  Dr.  Callahan  has  made  of 
"De  Maubriel"  a  not  impossible  but  most  unusual 
stage  character,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  see  the 
part  better  played,  even  upon  the  metropolitan  stage. 
The  remainder  of  the  company  are  playing  with  their 
usual  even  excellence.  Members  of  good  stock  com- 
panies do  not  often  step  above  the  even  excellence 
level.  Now  and  then  a  happy  opportunity  comes  ; 
but  even  excellence  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  be  sure 
of  finding  at  a  theatre,  is  it  not,  unpatronizing 
growlers  ?  BETSY  B. 


SOCIETY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Palace  Hotel,  Thursday,  August  5. 
Wedding  engagements  are  not  as  "thick  as  au- 
tumnal leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  of  Vallambrosa," 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  numerous — the  most  con- 
spicuous being  that  of  Miss  Mattie  Solomon  and  Lieu- 
tenant Emmeric,  of  the  navy.  I  have  always  thought 
Miss  Solomon  one  of  the  really  pretty  girls  of  this 
city,  and  concluded,  a  long  time  ago,  that  her  sojourn 
at  Mare  Island  for  several  months  last  year  was  sig- 
nificant. Mare  Island  is  a  capital  hunting-ground, 
some  six  or  seven  splendid  fellows  having  been  cap- 
tured there  during  the  past  season.  It  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  when  a  charming  unengaged  young 
society  lady  takes  to  that  delightful  preserve  she  is  in 
search  of  fine  game;  and  last  year's  matrimonial  ep- 
isodes present  conclusive  evidences  that  the  deter- 
mined young  woman  of  average  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments who  sallies  out  after  a  husband  of  rank  is 
no  indifferent  markswoman  in  emotional  archery. 
The  wedding  will  probably  take  place  next  month,  or 
shortly  after  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Emmeric,  who 
is  at  present  in  Washington.  Miss  Lennie  Ashe,  too 
— a  niece  of  Mrs.  Admiral  Farragut,  and  a  guest  of 
Mrs.  Major  Hebb  upon  several  occasions  last  summer 
— is  engaged  to  an  officer  of  the  navy,  Master  Rogers 
H.  Gait,  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Gait  is  a  Virginian, 
and  entered  the  service  on  the  30th  of  June,  1S68. 
Lieutenant  Emmeric  is  also  a  Virginian,  and  entered 
the  service  September  26,  1876.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon next,  the  10th  instant.  Midshipman  Charles  F. 
Pond  and  Miss  Emma  McHenry,  daughter  of  Judge 
McHenry,  will  be  married  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father.  Pond  is  a  na:ive  of  Connecticut ;  en- 
tered the  service  June  12,  1872,  and  is  at  present  sta- 
tioned at  Mare  Island.  The  party  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Chief  Engineer  Fletcher  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  honor  of  Secretary  Thompson,  was  an  elegant  affair 
throughout.  The  grounds  were  handsomely  lighted 
up  with  ships'  colored  lanterns,  and  the  yard  launch 
Nellie  made  occasional  trips  to  Vallejo  for  parties 
from  that  place  and  Benicia.  The  following  are  the 
latest  movements  of  society  people  and  others  of  more 
or  less  note :  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  who  has  been 
abroad  several  months  for  purposes  of  recreation,  etc., 
returned  on  Tuesday  morning  in  greatly  renewed 
health.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  Colonel 
Fred.  Crocker,  and  other  railroad  officials,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  Mrs.  Stanford  and  her  son  are 
in  Paris,  and  will  remain  there  for  some  time.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mackayand  family  are  at  the  Hotel  des  Roches 
Noires,  Trouville,  France,  where  they  stay  until  Sep- 
tember, when  they  return  to  Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Goad  are  in  Paris,  and  will  remain  there  until 
November.  Edgar  Mills  and  family  are  at  present  in 
Germany.  Carl  Schurz  and  family,  and  Captain  Eads, 
left  San  Francisco  for  the  Yosemite  Valley,  via  Ma- 
.dera  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  on  Sunday  evening 
last.  Ex-Mayor  Cole,  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a  party  of 
ten,  are  also  doing  the  Yosemite.  Commissioner- 
General  Pickering  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Yosemite, 
and  departed  for  Australia  on  Tuesday  last.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  steamship  R'tchnwnd  gave 
a  ball  and  reception  on  board  their  steamer  to  Minis- 
ter Angell  and  Commissioners  Swift  and  Trescott  and 
their  families  on  the  8th  ultimo.  Mr.  James  C.  Flood 
has  purchased  an  elegant  place  at  Newport,  presum- 
ably for  an  ocean-side  residence  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr. ,  as  the  marriage  between  the  sol- 
dier's son  and  the  millionaire's  daughter  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  this  fall.  Ordinarily  Newport 
would  not  tolerate  the  tanner's  son  and  the  miner's 
daughter;  but  the  times  are  changed,  even  in  that 
haughty,  aristocratic  old  city,  and  few  there  will  be 
who  will  not  be  proud  to  do  honor  to  the  mutually 
lucky  pair  whose  luxurious  equipage  rolls  indolently 
along  the  graceful  curves  of  Bellevue  Avenue — that 
is,  if  it  should  roll ;  and  I  think  it  will.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  are  now  permanently  domi- 
ciled at  their  new  home  on  the  Island  of  Mauai. 
Albert  Bierstadt,  the  artist,  is  sojourning  on  the 
coast,  and  was  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past 
week.  John  Muir,  who  has  been  spending  a  year  or 
more  upon  the  northern  coast,  and  who  came  down 
from  Alaska  a  few  weeks  ago,  returned  to  his  frozen 
latitude  on  Tuesday  list.  Secretary  Thompson  will 
probably  return  to  Washington  some  time  next  week. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Secretary  Schurz  to  visit  Oregon 
before  he  returns  to  Washington.  General  Stoneman 
and  wife  sailed  for  Portland  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Breckinridge  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding, 
daughters  of  Lloyd  Tevis,  are  soon  to  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  an  elegant  house  each,  which  are  to  be  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Franklin  Streets  by  their 
father — that's  rather  nice,  isn't  it  ?  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  and  wife,  and  Congressman  Horace 
Davis  and  wife  are  at  the  Palace.  Congressman 
Daggett  is  visiting  his  children  at  Oakland.  Governor 
Pacheco  left  San  Francisco  for  Los  Angeles  on  Tues- 
day evening  last.  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  has  been 
in  the  city  for  several  weeks;  she  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  ladies — a  superb  musician,  an 
elegant  conversationalist,  and  a  rare  entertainer. 
Commodore  Spotts  has  given  up  his  house  at  South 
Park,  and  has  taken  apartments  for  himself  and  family 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  Commodore  McDougall, 
who  has  been  luxuriating  among  scenes  pastoral  for 
a  few  weeks,  has  returned  to  the  city.  Paymaster- 
General  Bridges,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife,  after  a  pro- 
longed tour  in  Southern  California,  have  taken  up 
quarters  at  the  Occidental.  Lieut.  Boutelle  and  wife 
are  also  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Taylor  and 
daughters,  Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  and  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton have  arrived  home  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sillem  have  taken  quarters  at  the  Palace.  Mr. 
j  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family,  A.  E.  Head  and  family, 
j  Harry  May  and  wife,  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  Misses 
1  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Major  Eddy  and  daughter,  Miss 
;  Dolly  Brown,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Coleman,  and  Mrs. 
i  Clayton  have  returned  from  Monterey ;  James  Free- 
1  born  and  family  and  Mr.  Haggin  and  family  go  to 
j  Monterey  this  week.  There  are  at  present  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  among  others,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  James, 
!  Adolph  Sutro  and  the  Misses  Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
j  E.  A.  Sheppard,  J.  G.  Kellogg  and  three  sons,  Mrs. 
I  H.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Halsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
IT.  S.  Evans  and  the  Misses  Evans,  Dr.  R.  E.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fernald.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Colonel  R.  S.  Baker  and  wife,  W.  J.  Broderick 
and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Macdougall  and  daughter, 
of  Los  Angeles  ;  Mrs.  C.  Kimball,  of  Marysville ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Grass  Valley  ;  A.  B.  Hep- 
burn, of  Scotland;  R.  Beaumont,  of  England;  and 
!  F.  W.  Wilcox,  A.  H.  Barney,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ellis,  G. 
F.  Lyon,  and  Major  Franks,  of  New  York  ;  Lieut. 
I  Driggs,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Driggs,  nee  Holt,  have 
I  returned  from  their  wedding  tour.  Paymaster  George 
I  E.  Hendee,  U.  S.  N.,  has  received  orders  detaching 
j  him  from  Mare  Island,  and  placing  him  on  waiting 
1  orders.  Paymaster  H.  G.  Colby  relieved  him  on  the 
I  2d  instant  Hebe. 


Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Brooklyn's  famous 
preacher,  is  domiciled  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He 
opens  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple  Monday  evening 
next  with  his  celebrated  lecture  on  "Big  Blunders." 
The  management  report  that  the  sale  of  seats  is  al- 
ready very  large. 


The  Widow  Bedott  Company  has  met  with  deserv- 
ing success,  and  the  crowded  houses"from  the  open- 
ing night  are  mostly  attributable  to  the  excellent  ad- 
vertising done  here  in  advance. 


Where  the  steps  are  slow  and  vitality  languishes, 
where  the  skin  turns  sallow,  and  melancholy  asserts 
its  depressing  influences,  the  use  of  Hop  Bitters  should 
not  be  delayed  one  hour. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  51.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


People  who  mix  Apollinaris  Water  with  their  wine 
have  often  found  the  beverage  very  good ;  but  unless 
the  wine  is  good,  it  is  better  not  to  spoil  a  delicious 
water  with  bad  wine. — La  Vie  Parisicnne. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  commercial 
advancement  of  a  social  favorite.  For  years,  Mr. 
William  Doxey  was  manager  of  the  retail  department 
of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  In  that  position  he  won 
a  host  of  friends,  both  among  lovers  of  literature 
and  among  admirers  of  business  tact  and  gentle- 
manly deportment.  Few  better  informed  salesmen 
ever  graced  the  book  trade ;  no  more  urbane  and  uni- 
formly obliging  gentleman  ever  catered  to  the  needs 
of  any  reading  public.  Under  the  firm  name  of 
Doxey  &  Co. ,  our  friend  has  established  himself  at 
691  Market  Street,  as  agent  for  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
celebrated  London  antiquarian  bookseller.  He  will 
keep  also  a  full  line  of  standard  and  recent  literature. 


Fellows'  Hypophosphites.  —  In  bronchial  and 
other  chest  affections,  in  arresting  incipient  consump- 
tion, and  in  lessening  the  distressing  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  its  hopeless  stages,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility  in  giving  tone  to  the  system,  it  is  un- 
doubtedlya  valuable  remedy.    John  McMurray, 

Methodist  Minister,  Newport,  N.  S. 


For  fair  and  honest  dealing  in  spectacles,  go  to  Ber- 
teling  &  Wairy,  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street. 

•  Special  attention  is  called  to  advertisement  of  auc- 
tion sale  of  diamonds  by  Easton  &  Eldridge.  Imme- 
diately after,  will  commence  their  first  real-estate  sale. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 

J .   M .  Hill Managei 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  9. 
The  management  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  en- 
gagement of  America's  Greatest  Preacher  and  Orator, 

REV.    T.    DE   WITT   TALMAGE, 

Of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  will,  on   the  evening  above 
mentioned,  deliver  his  celebrated -lecture  on 

BIG    BLUNDERS 

ADMISSION  TICKETS ONE   DOLLAR. 

Reserved  Seats  can  now  be  secured  without  extra  charge 
at  the  Music  Store  of  Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co. 


T 


"HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguirk Manager, 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


This  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evenings,  matinee 

at  2  o'clock,  last  times  of  Mr.  Samuel  Piercy's 

New  Sensational  Society  Play, 

DECEPTION! 

BY  DR.  CALLAHAN. 


MONDAY  EVENING AUGUST  g, 

Will  be  produced 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

The   most   powerful   drama   of  the  day,  by  M.  A.  D'EN- 

NERY,   author   of   the    "Two   Orphans," 

"  A  Celebrated  Case,"  etc. 

AN    ORPHAN    OF   THE   STATE! 

As  played  in  Paris  to  enormous  houses  ;  another  version  of 
which  has  recently  been  produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York,  where  it  was  also  played  for  several  weeks  to 

crowded  houses.  

Monday,  August  9,  complimentary  benefit  of 

MADAME  H.   JAHN  (Costumer): 

AN    ORPHAN    OF   THE   STATE 


B 


LTSH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charlrs  E.  Locks Proprietor  and  Manager. 


This  (Saturday)  evening,  last  time  of  the 

SUCCESSFUL:  SUCCESSFUL! 

DELIGHTFUL!  DELIGHTFUL! 

AND.  .  .  . 

MERRY!  MERRY! 

SUCCESSFUL!  SUCCESSFUL! 

COMIC  OPERA  CONCEIT, 

THE   WEATHERCOCK! 

' WITH 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  as  COUNT  EUSTACE. 

LAST  MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2  P.  M. 


Monday,  August  9,  revival   for  one  week  of  the  success  of 
the  season, 

BOCCACCIO! 

With  the  original  cast,  costumes,  and  appointments. 


THE       ARGONAUT 
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GREAT    GUNS!  GREAT    GUNS! 

THE  WIDOW  CAPTURES  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 


STANDARD      THEATRE. 

CHAS.  E.  LOCKE Lessee. 


Every  Evening,  Sundays  Included,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 

Hundreds  Nightly  Turned  Away,  Unable  to  Obtain  Even  Stand- 
ing Room. 

A  Success  Unparalleled!    Everybody  in  Ecstasies!    Roars  of  Laughter 
from  the  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain ! 

Seats  now  being  reserved  six  days  in  advance  for 

J.  H.  HAVERLY'S  COMEDY  ENTERPRISE. 

J.    H.    MACK MANAGER. 

The  Greatest  of  all  Character  Comedians, 


BURGESS' 


Mirth-provoking  Creation  of  the 


BEDOTT 


Proves  the  Strongest  Drawing  Card  that  has  visited  San  Francisco  in  years,  supported 

by  the  favorite 

GEORGE    STODDART    AS    THE     ELDER    SNIFFLES, 

And  a  Strong  Cast,  Direct  from  Haverly's  Theatre,  New  York. 


REMEMBER,  IF  YOU  WISH  A  SEAT  you  should"  secure  it  at  least  three  days 
in  advance. 

C.  E.  BLANCHETT,  Business  Manager.  GEO.  STODDART,  Stage  Manager. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS    AND   CARPETS   FROM  THE   SUN 
by  getting 

IW1 1  m  no 

AT 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


WENDELL   EASTON. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auc- 
tioneers, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

No.  22  Montgomery  Street. 

Opposite  the  Lick  House. 


Tuesday,       -      -      August  10,  1880, 

AT  12  O'OCLOCK  M.,  PRECISELY,  AT 

SALESROOM, 


ONDS 


For  account  of  whom  it  may 


to  pay  advances. 


Peremptory  sale  of  two  pairs  of  Elegant  Solitaire  Diamond 
Ear-rings,  mounted,  weighing  12J-2  and  9  carats. 


TERMS,    CASH   IN  U.    S.    GOLD   COIN. 
May  be  seen  at  Salesroom  any  time  previous  to  sale. 


EASTON   &   ELDRIDGE, 

AUCTIONEERS. 


DR.  J.  H.  STALLARD, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
London,  has  removed  his  offices  from  37  Post  Street  to  his 
new  residence, 

632   SUTTER  STREET,   NEAR  TAYLOR. 

Office  Hours— 8  to  9  a.  m.,  i  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m.     Tele- 
phone connection  with  all  pans  of  the  city. 


STORAGE. 

TfURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free 
from  vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms 
moderate.     Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

I.  H.  MOTT  &  CO..  647  Market  Street. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Of  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  of 
Millinery  Goods  at  great  reduction 
in  price,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street,  between  Mason 
and  Taylor. 


Dr.  Pierce's  Electric 
BELT, 

And  DR.  PIERCE'S  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS,  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  prove  it.  Before  pur- 
chasing, do  not  forget  to  call  or  address 
PIERCE  &  SON,  704  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Keamy,  S.  F. 


H    L.   DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY j.  E.  RUGULBS 

BODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


/ 


TAKER,  DARKER  &  CO., 

'MPORTERS     AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


WENDELL  EASTON 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sate  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


SOUTHWEST   CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

^  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  instructs  in  French  and 
Spanish,  by  his  easv  method,  saving  months  of  study. 
Classes  or  private  lessons.     Apply  from  3  to  6  p.  m. 


HULLED,     CRUSHED,     STEAM-COOKED      AND 
DESICCATED  AMERICAN 

BREAKFAST  CEREALS. 

A.  E.  C.  WHITE  WHEAT.        A.  B.  C.  WHITE  OATS. 
A.  B.  C.  BARLEY  FOOD.         A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 

The  most  Nutritious,  Palatable,  and  Easily  Digested  of  all 
Cereal  Food. 


Forsale  byall  first-class  grocers.     The  trade  supplied  by 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
407  Front  Street. 


MECHANICS 

INSTITUTE 


1880, 


Opens  August  10  and  Closes  Sep- 
tember 11. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 


r^  HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

—  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  {50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mo-tgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  A  ugust,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuhsday,  the  four- 
teenth (14th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Sealskin  Sacques  and  Dolmans, 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding-  Habits, 

Redingotes,  Ulsters,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

S.  R.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR,  No.    140   Montgomery    Street, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 

Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


frefj  a  week.  $i2a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
*>/*    fit  tree.    Address  TRUE  S:  CO.,  Augusta,  Maiue. 


Have  Ton  Seen  The 

NEW  BOOK  STORE? 

0. 


691    MARKET    STREET, 

Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny. 


New  Standard  and  Antiquarian 


At  Reasonable  Prices. 


FINE  STATIONERY 


Sold  Cheap. 


Quarter  ream  first-class  commercial 
note  and  250  envelopes  for  $1.00. 


NOOK   FARM. 


'THIS     PLEASANT      COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful, 
and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily 
For  particulars  address  E.  B.   SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  »., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness, 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  ail  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


C-URNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them),  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  16  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  ef- 
fected, and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310   Stockton    Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

JlSSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^~i-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO., 

No.   335  Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Pipers,. 

PAPER  BAGS,  1WINE  '. 

41  j  and  ./rj  Sansome  St.,  < 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

In  a  recent  brochure.  Business  Life  in  Ancient 
Rome,  it  is  stated  that  in  Horace's  day  the  foreign 
book  trade  of  Rome  was  by  no  means  unimportant. 
The  imperial  city  sent,  annually,  thousands  of  vol- 
umes to  her  possessions  in  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  one  of  our  remote  female 
ancestors  in  Londinium  eagerly  devouring  the  latest 
society  novel  from  ihe  Via  Nova — or  perchance  por- 
ing over  the  papyrus  of  Martial's  very  newest  satire. 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  send  us   this  little  book. 

The  same  firm  sends  us  a  new  anthology  of  verse, 
collected  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  entitled  Ballads 
and  Lyrics.  For  any  practical  help  it  can  more  than 
proffer  to  "young  readers,"  for  whom  it  was  pub- 
lished, it  were  as  well  unprinted. 

Edgar  Fawcett's  new  story.  A  Hopeless  Case,  de- 
serves a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  it  is  likely  to 
gain.  Its  literary  workmanship  is  too  finished  for  the 
million,  yet  will  scarcely  please  the  fastidious  inner 
circle  of  American  readers  to  whom  Emerson  is  Zeus 
and  Henry  James  Jr.  Phoebus.  It  is  a  society  satire, 
in  which  the  stinging  satirical  whalebone  is  deftly  hid 
in  the  silken  meshes  of  a  charming  sketch.  But  the 
satire  of  A  Hopeless  Case  is  not  at  all  of  the  sort  that 
makes  the  staple  of  A  Frivolous  Girl,  nor  is  it  in  any 
sense  so  pronounced  as  was  the  studied  directness  of 
Irene  McGillicuddy.  One  might  say,  first  of  all.  that 
the  book  was  "  clever."  could  one  forget  the  almost 
morbid  cleverness  of  Daisy  Miller  and  the  Interna- 
7iational  Episode,  to  which  no  society  story  could  be 
less  akin  than  this.  Clever  the  book  is,  though ;  but 
it  is  something  better  as  well.  Clashing  similes  aside, 
it  is  light  as  a  Toledo  blade  and  just  as  earnest  in  the 
welter  of  actual  fighting.  Indeed,  earnestness  would 
be  the  book's  best  characteristic,  had  it  a  slightly  dif- 
*  ferent  atmosphere.  The  story  has  less  duration  in 
days  than  the  book  has  pages.  Its  plot  is  the  half 
enfolding  of  a  mere  episode,  and  threadbare  at  that  ; 
but  in  its  characterization  the  book  is  masterly.  Ex- 
cept, possibly,  Love  vie  Little,  Love  me  Long,  there  is 
no  prominent  modern  novel  in  which  the  reader's  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  personages  of  the  story  is 
so  easily  made.  Its  heroine  is  a  woman  whose  very 
personality  is  a  crystallized  reproach  to  New  York  so- 
ciety, and  would  be  to  ours  if  we  had  any.  Like  Van- 
ity Fair,  it  has  no  hero — at  least  not  more  than  the 
suggestion  of  one ;  but  it  has  three  men  whose  na- 
tures are  as  clean-cut  as  oriental  cameos.  The  hero- 
ine is  an  earnest  girl,  yet  self-contained — from  better 
reasons  than  mere  good-breeding.  Besides  herself, 
no  earnest  woman  opens  her  lips  in  the  story.  There 
is  one  earnest  man,  though ,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
laugh,  unfortunately ;  and  there  are  two  other  men 
well  worth  meeting,  in  their  widely  differing  ways.  No 
quotation  which  we  have  space  to  make  would  be  just 
either  to  author  or  reader;  but  we  trust  this  para- 
graph may  lead  more  than  one  patron  of  the  Argo- 
naut to  buy  the  book  of  Messrs.  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co.,  who  send  it  to  us.  «. 

If  the  Argonaut  had  ever  an  official  literary  opin- 
ion, the  foregoing  paragraph  would  reflect  that  opin- 
ion. As  it  has  none,  it  cheerfully  gives  place  to  the 
following  fragment  of  dissent :  "  In  reading  the  story, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  author  meant  the 
sympathy  he  invokes  to  follow  Miss  Wolverton,  or 
those  of  the  unfortunate  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
Possibly  it  was  meant  that  the  exquisite  art  of  the 
story  should  recoil  against  its  own  delicate  bulwarks, 
and  thus  force  us  into  liking  the  unlikable  in  sheer 
protest.  Agnes  Wolverton  was  certainly  too  intelli- 
gent a  girl  to  display  ill-breeding  ignorantly;  yet,  in 
the  face  of  the  almost  uniform  kindness  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  relatives,  the  climax  of  her  ill-breed- 
ing was  almost  brutal." 


century  before  Christ.  There  is  nothing  of  excellence 
in  these  sacred  books  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The 
sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese  are  called  the  Five 
Kings — "king"  meaning  web  of  cloth,  or  the  warp 
that  keeps  the  threads  in  their  place.  They  contain 
the  best  sayings  of  the  best  sages  on  the  ethico-polit- 
ical  duties  of  life.  These  sayings  can  not  be  traced 
to  a  period  higher  than  the  eleventh  century  B.  C. 
The  three  Vedas  are  the  most  ancient  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Max  Miiller,  Wil- 
son, Johnson,  and  Whitney  that  they  are  not  older 
than  eleven  centuries  B.  C.  The  Zendavesta  of  the 
Persians  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  sacred  books  next 
to  our  Bible.  Zoroaster,  whose  sayings  it  contains, 
was  born  in  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  Moses  lived 
and  wrote  his  "  Pentateuch  "  fifteen  centuries  B.  C, 
and  therefore  has  a  clear  margin  of  three  hundred 
years  older  than  the  most  ancient  of  the  other  sacred 
writings. 

It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo's  greyhound,  which 
Madame  Hugo  owned  for  seventeen  years,  has  just 
died  at  Hauteville  House,  where  he  had  remained 
ever  since  his  mistress's  death.  His  collar  bore  the 
inscription  : 

"  Je  voudrais  qu'au  logis  quelqu'un  me  ramenat, 
Monetat?  Chien.    Monmaitre?  Hugo.    Mon  mon? 
Sen  at." 


Referring  to  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  Robert 
Browning  writes  to  a  friend :  "I  can  have  little  doubt 
that  my  writing  has  been,  in  the  main,  too  hard  for 
many  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  communicate 
with  ;  but  I  never  designedly  tried  to  puzzle  people, 
as  some  of  my  critics  have  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  never  pretended  to  offer  such  literature  as 
should  be  a  substitute  for  a  cigar  or  game  at  domi- 
noes to  an  idle  man.  So,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  I  get 
my  deserts  and  something  over — not  a  crowd,  but  a 
few  I  value  more." 


Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Co.,  of  London,  are  about 
to  issue  an  "old  spelling"  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Furnival. 

"We  fear,"  says  the  Republic,  "  that  the  new  Eng- 
lish dictionary  of  the  philologists  is  not  progressing 
as  fast  as  the  spelling  reform.  Twenty-two  years  of 
labor  have  brought  the  work  down  to  Al.  and  the  first 
volume  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1882.  The  slow  progress  of  the  work  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  book  of  any  consequence 
ever  published  in  the  English  language  must  needs 
be  read.  About  five  hundred  workers  are  employed 
upon  it  in  England,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  this 
country.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  printed 
slips  for  quotation  have  been  sent  out,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  them  will  be  returned.  About 
two  tons  of  such  material  are  now  on  hand.  If  the 
philologists  toil  for  posterity  alone,  it  will  do  for  them 
to  go  on  at  the  present  rate  ;  but  if  any  of  them  ex- 
pect ever  to  possess  pocket  editions  of  that  dictionary 
they  had  better  hurry  it  up." 

The  German  poet,  Frederic  Von  Bodenstedt,  some 
of  whose  poems  have  been  given  in  English  by  the 
Argonaut,  has  returned  to  Europe.  While  on  this 
coast  he  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  about  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 


Students  to  whom  the  German  is  either  a  locked  or 
a  difficult  language,  will  now  have,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  Curtius's  History  of  Greece,  the  option 
of  one  in  French.  The  fifth  edition  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Professor  A.  Bouche-Leclercq,  and  the  first 
fascicle  of  the  first  volume  is  now  before  us,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  Ernest  Leroux,  Paris.  M.  Bouche- 
Leclercq  is  the  author  of  a  very  considerable  History 
of  Divination  in  Antiquity,  in  four  volumes. 


The  American  Art  Review  for  August  comes  to  us 
from  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  There  is  an  etching  by 
William  Unger,  after  a  painting  of  a  "Wallachian 
Team  "  by  Adolph  Schreyer,  that  is  of  itself  almost 
worth  the  price  of  the  number  ;  and  some  of  the  re- 
productions of  wood-engraving  in  W.  J.  Linton's 
latest  paper  are  uncommonly  well  done.  Altogether, 
the  number  is  a  good  one. 

The  August  Eclectic  has  a  finely  engraved  portrait 
of  Gladstone.  Lovers  of  good  reading  ought  to  ap- 
preciate the  number.  Some  of  the  articles  are  on  the 
following  topics:  "  Fiction,"  by  John  Ruskin  ;  an  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Huxley;  "Suicide;"  "Fishing 
and  Fishing  Literature ; "  "  Cabinet-Making ; "  "  The 
Days  of  the  Week  ;  "  "  Geology  and  History  ;"  "The 
Pinch  of  Wealth  ;  "  "Cliff  Roses." 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York,  we  have  two 
of  the  latest  "Handy  Volumes":  French  Men  of 
Letters,  by  Maurice  Mauris,  Marquis  di  Calenzano  ; 
and  Little  Comedies,  by  Julian  Sturgis.  The  same 
publishers  send  us  the  Summer  Book,  a  profusely  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pages,  containing  sketches,  verses,  and  articles  on 
summer  resorting  and  summer  resorts. 

The  Princess  Dora  d'Istria  has  come  to  America, 
and  is  at  present  in  New  York.  She  is  an  eminent 
historian,  and  a  member  of  half  the  learned  societies 
in  the  old  world.  The  princess  was  born  in  Buchar- 
est in  1829,  and  comes  from  an  old  and  renowned 
race.  Among  her  published  works  are  Switzerland, 
the  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  Roumanian  Nation- 
ality, Women  in  t/ie  East,  The  Servian  Nation,  and 
The  Outlaw  of  Bieberstein.  She  has  written  fifteen 
books  of  travel,  three  romances,  and  many  addresses 
before  various  learned  societies  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  She  is  also  an  artist,  and  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1854,  at  St.  Petersburg,  received  a  medal  for 
two  pictures,  "ThePine"and  "  The  Palm."  illustra- 
tions of  Heine's  poem.  She  intends  to  stay  in  this 
country  only  a  short  time. 

The  "  Spuyten  Duyvil "  Edition  of  Irving  is  an- 
nounced. It  will  be  issued  in  twelve  cloth  volumes,  at 
a  dollar  a  volume. 


The  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Eddas  of  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Try  Pitikes  of  the  Buddhists,  the 
Five  Kinqs  of  the  Chinese,  the  three  Vedas  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  two  Testaments  of 
the  Christians  form  the  seven  Bibles  of  the  world. 
The  Koran  is  the  most  recent  of  these  seven  Bibles, 
and  not  older  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  a  compound  of  quotations  from  the'  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Talmud,  and  the  "Gospel  of  Saint 
Barnabas."  The  Eddas  of  the  Scandinavians  were 
Sri  '.  published  in  the  fourteenth  century-  The  Pitikes 
Kucldiiists  contain  sublime  morals  and  pure  as- 
ns,  but  their  author  lived  and  died  in  the  sixth 


Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's  new  book.  "  Matrimony 
among  the  Bombshells  "  is  the  title  of  a  chapter. 


Samuel  Smiles :  "It  has  been  said  that  a  man  may 
be  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  in  his  books. 
Milton's  favorite  volumes  were  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Eu- 
ripides. Dante's  was  Virgil  ;  Schiller's  was  Shak- 
speare;  Gray's  was  Spenser;  Goethe's  was  Spinoza's 
Ethics  ;  Bunyan's  was  the  old  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  which,  in  all  probability,  gave  him  the 
first  idea  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  two  books 
which  most  impressed  John  Wesley,  when  a  young 
man,  were  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  Taylor's  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  De  Quincey's  favorite  few  were 
Donne,  Chillingsworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton.  South 
Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  describes 
these  seven  writers  as  '  a  constellation  of  seven  golden 
stars,  such  as  no  literature  can  match,'  and  from 
whose  works  he  would  undertake  '  to  build  up  an  en- 
tire body  of  philosophy.'  Napoleon  never  wearied  of 
reading  The  Poems  of  Ossia?i  and  the  Sorrows  of 
Werther.  His  range  included  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso, 
novels  of  all  countries,  histories  of  all  times.  The 
book  which  makes  a  deep  impression  on  a  }roung 
man's  mind  often  constitutes  an  epoch  in  his  life.  The 
hearing  of  an  ode  awakened  the  genius  of  La  Fon- 
taine. It  was  the  reading  of  the  Faerie  Queen  that 
first  lit  the  poetic  fire  of  Keats.  Bentham  regarded 
Telcmachus  as  the  '  foundation-stone  of  his  whole 
character.'  'A  love  of  books,'  says  Thomas  Hood, 
'preserved  me  from  moral  shipwreck.'  The  great 
scholar  Erasmus  says  :  '  I  can  never  read  the  works 
of  Cicero  on  "Old  Age"  or  "Friendship"  without 
fervently  pressing  them  to  my  lips.'  " 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  prose  volume  .by  John  James  Piatt,  entitled, 
Pencilled  Fly-Leaves. 

The  perennial  fascination  of  Mar)'  Queen  of  Scots 
is  being  recognized,  even  in  abstruse  modern  Ger- 
many. Professor  Goedska  says  he  will  give  "  a  new 
reading  of  her  character,"  and  another  German 
scholar  is  making  an  analytical  catalogue  of  every 
work  in  every  language  relating  to  her. 

Roberts  Brothers,  the  authorized  American  publish- 
ers of  The  Light  of  Asia,  have"  in  press  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems  by  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  including 
his  "Indian  Song  of  Songs"  and  other  oriental 
pieces. 

"This  book  is  for  your  instruction — negatively. 
Your  pastors  and  masters  will  teach  you  what  to  do, 
but  the  Arew  History  of  Sanford  and  Merlon  will,  I 
trust,  teach  you  what  to  don't,"  says  Mr.  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  in  inscribing  the  New  History  of  Sanford  and 
Merton  to  his  sons.  Roberts  Brothers  have  issued  an 
American  reprint  of  this  book  of  fun — English  fun. 


TROPIC- FRUIT  LAXATIVE, 

AN  AGREEABLE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PILLS,  DRASTICS, 
AND  NOXIOUS  PURGATIVES,  FOR  THE 

Cure  of  Constipation,  and  all  disorders  aris- 
ing from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual  dose,  to  be 
taken  at  bed -time. 
(Dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  confec- 
tion.) 


A  Medico -Fruit 
Confection  of  the  pre- 
mier, class,  warranted 
Pure,  and  Free  from 
Mercury,  Minera  1, 
Drastic,  or  any  Prep- 
aration thereof. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

Is  sold  by  Druggists  and  Chemists  every-where. 
Price,  Sixty  Cents  per  box.  Each  genuine  box 
bears  the  private  Government  stamp,  trade- 
mark, and  signature  of  the  sole  proprietor. 


Zltn*^ 
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TO    THE 


GAS  CONSUMERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


/®"We  will  build  Gas  Works  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  lay 
mains,  make  all  connections,  supply  meters 
and  burners  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers, 
and  deliver  a  good  20-candle  gas  at  $2.00  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  provided  a  pledge  of  ONE- 
HALF  the  present  daily  consumption  of  this 
City  can  be  secured. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 

H.  M.  MARTIN, 

WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 

J.  C.  WILMERDING, 

JOHN  O.  EARL, 

E.  M.  FRY, 

THOMAS  MAGEE, 

Committee  for  the  Stockholders 


Pacific  Gaslight  Compam  of 
San  Francisco. 

OFFICE, 

303  Montgomery  Street,  nnder  Ne- 
vada Bank. 


Persons  desiring  to  pledge  their  consumption  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned,  and  who  have  not  been 
waited  upon  by  the  Canvassers,  can  do  so  at  the  Company's 
office. 


c 


'ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND   SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Gold  Hill   Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ol 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess 
merit  (No.  42)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  3,  in  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  No.  327  Pine  Streel,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  August  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday, 
the  tenth  (roth)  day  of  September  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
sale.     Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES.  NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office,  Room  3,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Pine  Street.  San  Francisco   Cali'ornia. 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 


IXSrRAXCE    COMPANY. 


June  30,  1880. 


ASSETS: 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank $40,029  27 

U.  S.  Bonds,  registered T95.875  oo 

Oakland  City  Bonds 29.500  00 

Oakland  Gaslight  Bonds 17.500  00 

First  National  Gold  Bank  Stock.     10,980  00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 153,100  00 

Bills    Receivable,    secured    by   col- 
laterals      20,050  00 

Real  Estate ; 209.218  38 

Marine  Premium  Notes 27,733  20 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 57,000  18 

Interest  due  and  accrued 3-525  4r 

Advances  on  mortgaged  property,  etc.,       2.795  73 

$767307  17 
Additional  Cash  Capital  now  being 

called  in 350,000  00 

Will  Make  Total  Assets $1,117,307  17 


THE   FIREMAN'S   FUND 

Insurance    Company 

Bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage 
upon  its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced 
by  its  ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL,  giving  it  over 
a  million  dollars  in  assets  ;  its  extensive  sys- 
tem of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium 
income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best 
principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting;  by 
open,  fair,  and  clearly  expressed  contracts, 
and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  legitimate  losses. 


For  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  it  has  been  favorably  known 
as  a  conservative  Underwriter,  and  during  that  time  has 
paid  over 

$4,000,000  in  Losses, 

Passing  triumphantly  through  the   heaviest  conflagrations 
known  to  modern  history. 


AGENTS 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Insurance  of  Grain  and  Growing  Crops  in  Cal'fornia 
a  Specialty. 

HOME    OFFICE: 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WILLAM  SEXTON.  1  c         ,  ,       .   . 

E.  W.  CARPENTER.         I  S.  rERMslKG  Agents. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  GEO.   D.  DORXIX. 

President.  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  WM.  J.  DUTTON, 

Vice-President.  Ass't  Secretary. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Kjm     Xa     £&a     Ht 

Overland  Ticket  Office.  Oakland  Ferry, footoj  Market  St. 

QOMMENCING   SATURDAY,  JULY 

17,  i83o,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7    qg  A.   M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

I    **D  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Benicia  to  "  Sac- 

ramento." Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and 
Calistoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port 
Costa  for  Martinez,  Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8.00   A-  M->  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

*  senger  Train  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and 

Stockton,  arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  con 
netting  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with 
train  for  lone. 

q    jq  A.  M.,  DAILY,   ATLANTIC 

7  *-J)  Express  via  Oakland  and  Benicia   for   Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain 
(Austin),  Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connects  at  Davis  for  Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays 
excepted,  for  Williams,  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacra- 
mento, daily,  with  the  Oregon  Express  for  Marysville, 
Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding  (Stages  for  Portland,  Oreg). 

10  00  A'  M->  DAILyi  LOCAL  PAS- 

senger  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 
Niles.  •     . 

0   qq  P.  M.,   DAILY,   LOCAL  PAS- 

tj  *  senger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving 

at  San  Jose  at  5 .  20  p.  m. 

j  qq   P.  M.,  DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

*J  *  *-/*-'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

a  qq  P.   M.,    DAILY,   ARIZONA 

/T~*  *-"-'  Express  via  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  La- 
throp  (Stockton  and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and 
Big  Trees),  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall(San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Barbara),  LosAngel.es,  "Santa  Mon- 
ica," Wilmington,  Santa  Ana  (ban  Diego),  Colton,  and 
Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with 
daily  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for 
Maricopa  (stages  for  PhcenLx  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande 
(stages  for  Florence),  Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from 
San  Francisco  (stages  for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico). 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and 
Benson. 

Connects,    Sundays   excepted,    at   Vallejo    Junction    for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

A  OO  F-  M-'  SUNDA  YS  EXCEPTED, 

TT*  *-'*-'  Sacramento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street 
Wharf)  for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

*    jq  P.  M.,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED. 

Tr\J  '",  Local  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Be- 
nicia, for  "Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local 
Train  for  Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing  and  at  Sacra- 
mento with  the  "  Virginia  Express  "  for  Reno,  Carson,  and 
Virginia.     Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

P.  M.,   DAILY,  LOCAL  PAS- 

sen] 
and  Livermore. 


4-3.0 


senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles, 


Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  excepted. 

C  On  p-   M">   DAILY,    THROUGH 

J  •  L't/     Third  Class  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and 
Lathrop  for  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

c  nn  p-  M->  DAILY.  OVERLAND 

J  •  t/*'      Emigrant  Train    via  Oakland,    Benicia,   and 
Sacramento  for  Ogden,  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.0Q  p. 
m.,  4.00  P.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL  TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


A.  M. 

BD.IO 
7-00 

7*30 
6.00 
8.30 
g.oo 
Q.30 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 
11.30 


1. 00 
1.30 

2. CO 

3.00 

3-3° 
4.00 
4-3° 
5.00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
BIX. 45 


A.   M. 


7.OO 
8.00 
9.OO 
IO.OO 
II.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M. 


3-00 
4.OO 
5.00 
6.00 
B*7-00 

*8.io 

*Q.23 

*io-40 
B*II.45 


B  8.30 
B9.30 


b  5-3° 
B  6.30 


A.  M. 

B  6.10 

7-3° 

8.30 

9-3° 

10.30 
11.30 

P.  M. 

12.30 
t-30 
3-3° 
4.30 

5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.43 
Bii.45 


7.30 
8.30 
9.30 
10.30 
11.30 

P.  M. 

I.  OO 
3.OO 
4.OO 

5-°o 

6.00 

B6.30 


A.  M, 
B  6.IO 
S.OO 
IO.OO 
12.  OO 
P  M. 
I.30 
3-30 

4-3° 

5-30 

B6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO  SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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,    P-E 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  H. 

A.  M. 

7.OO 

B  5.IO 

B*5.00 

8.O0 

B5-50 

B*5.40 

P.  M. 

6.40 

*6.25 

2-35 

7-44 

B7.30 

7.00 

3-5° 

8.44 

9.44 

B  8.qo 
B9.30 

8.00 
9.00 

10.44 

BIO.30 

xo.co 

0 

a 

ir. 44 

II. CO 

P.  M. 

12.00 

12.44 

F.  M. 

I.44 

I. OO 

2.  44 

P.  M. 

3-oo 

3-44 

3-30 

4.00 

4.44 
5-44 

B4.30 
B  5.30 

5.00 
6.  co 

A.  M. 

6.44 

B  6.30 

3*7.20 

7-15 

7-5° 

B  7.30 

*8.+-J 

?.  M. 

9.00 

*9-5S 

1.36 

10.  CO 



From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

B  5.20 

B  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 

7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10 -54 


P.  M. 

I2.24 

"-54 
1.24 

1-54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-£4 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


Sf  6>-  RAILiHQAD.-g" 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  i83o,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,   between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  as  follows : 

jp  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
0.*s  \J  tions_  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  con- 
nect with  this  train  only.  &5T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and 
Pacific  Congress  Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those 
points. 

n    -,A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
yju  Stations. 
m   An   A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

1  U.^-U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castrovill»,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     $£T  Parlor  Cars  attached  to  this  train. 

£3T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  t3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

2  nr\  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
D'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter aid  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  jJSTAt  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco: 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

.  prp-  M-  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J  cipal  Way  Stations. 

BrW  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5     ,  .~  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•  ■*  V  and  Way  Stations. 
A   on   P.    M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park   and   Way   Sta- 

U'JU  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  pn  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
day inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco- 
to  Monterey  and   Return,  return   ticket   good  until 

Oct.  1,  1SS0 $6  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Francisco  to 
Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return   ticket 

good  until  Oct.  31,  1S80,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket  Office? — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  HoteL 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4,00  p.  M.  daily. 

COUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


B — Sundays  excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7  15—9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m. 

2-15ap.d4.15   p.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  a.m. 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
From   Oakland   —  Daily  —  8.05  and   10.05    A-    M-  — 
12.05 — 3-°5    aQd  5.05  p.  M. — Daily  Except  Sundays — 
6.05  A.  M.  and  7.05  p.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.  ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).       The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA  CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  18S0,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  .  p  A.  M.,  Daily,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandra, 
°"TJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
->  ->fl  P-  ™-»  Daily,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
~*'0  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
y  -«  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
■9-J>  u  Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
ty    vrt  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

i£5rin  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  St. 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.   M.   and  3.30  P.   M.   trains  for 
Congress    Springs   and   Saratoga.       At   Wright's  with    all 
trains  for  Wright's    Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with 
8.45  A.  M.  train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50 ;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— *6. 35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  +2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  *6.45,  7-=;o,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35,  3-35.  4-35, 
5-35,  6.35,  and  9.30,  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up  town  Ticket  Office,   208  Montgomery  Street.     Bag- 
gage checked  at  Hotels  and  Residences. 
THOS.  CARTER,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent  Gen.  Pass.  Agent- 
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CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Braanan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND   HONGKONG. 
Connecting    at    Yokohama   with   steamers   for    Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17.  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.    Thursday,  Nov.  18.    Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  Cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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-1CIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  whart 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  ot  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pinb. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jqt,io6  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 
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N   THE   SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

and  County  o  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brough  in  the  Superior  Court,  City- and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendan  s.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County ;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint.  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars'  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  were 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint or  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above  re- 
quired, the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  Twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'yfor  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


(TILVER  HILL  MINING  CO. 

*^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Stoiey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  n)  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  cold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August.  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


7JIVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

-*~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  2,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  18,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  Aug.  12, 1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office,    Room   No.    29  Nevada  Block,   No.   309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  Ca'ifornia, 
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HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  ttfi Sjfioofioo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers"  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


*pHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  Japan 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  ©n  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,    ©IMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glaseow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'     Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.   S.    WRIGHT.  J.   A.   CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &  GO., 

T JNDERTAKERS,  NO.  641  SACRA- 

^^     mento  Street,  comer  Web.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

jW  Embalming  a  Specialty.^EJ 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tne  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose, 

F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
RUBBER  GOODS. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MAr 

Isoi  Market  Street,  ;■;- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


H.  H-  McDonald,      J-M  McDonald.     S.  G.  Murphy. 
President.  Vice   President.  cashier. 

Paelfl®  WmmM® 

Cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 
San  Fkancisco,  Califoenia,  July  1, 1880. 

Established  in  1SG3. 

Capital  Stock  (tail  up)  -  $1,000,000-00 
Surplus,  422,832.53 

Wo  dPSvre.to  call  ynur  attention to  the  annexed 
STATISM E NT  of  this  Bank; and  offer  oar  services 

to  any  t nat  may  desire  to  do  business  with  us. 

From  our  lonjff  experience  in  Banking  we 
nave  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  no 
effor's  wil  I  be  spared  by  us  to  render  those  opening 
accounts,  or  do  business  with  us  every  advantage  ap- 
pertaining to  their  interest. 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  (Sank  Building^    150.000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,212,364  51 

Overdraft^  {Solvent) 93,448  08 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt. ..  &.504  oO 

laud  Ash'ii  niid  Dock Ktock  .  7,437  60 

Due  icons  Banks  &  Bankers.       708,903  88 

Cask  (coin  iiiwur  vault) 903,267  57 

$3,136,986  14 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  .Stock 81,000,000  00 

Reserve  fund  (surplus) 422,832  53 

Due  Depositors 1,515,696  80 

Due  Banks  and  Bankers...         19a,419  31 

Due  Dividends 3,037  50 

§3,136,986  14 

"We  %ive  advice  jib  detail  of  all  credits,  and 

acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents, 
when  requested, 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 
■will  have  special  care  and  prompt  re'turns. 

Being  connected  by  'Icleplione  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange," 
we  keep  thoroughly  poBted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  an  d  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Earley,  and  other  appro- 
ved Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

divestments  made  on  Commission  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of  first-class 
loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corporations. 

We  Bay  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on 
the  Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Fcance  and  Gebmant. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returna  ren- 
dered at  marketTates  of  exchange. 

Telegraph  ic  Transfers  made  with  New  Yobk, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S. ; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial 
Credits  issued  on  tbe  Principal  Cities  of  the 
"United  States  and  Europe. 

liOimsmade  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved % :i  mips.  Good  BuRiness  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rateB. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check 
Without  notice. 

IHalioual,  State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
and  Warrauts,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold.  „ 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business. 

Banking  is  a  business  that  should  be  recip- 
rocally beneficial  to  borrower  and  lender. 

Favor  and  benevolence  are  not  the  attri- 
butes of  good  Banking;  strict  justice  and  a  rigid 
performance  of  contracts  are  its  proper  foundation. 
A.  good  Banker  is  one  who  takes  better  care  of 
other  peoples'  money  thanhisown. 

A  Vrudent  and  Conservative  Course  is 
one  of  the  firbt  principles  of  successful  Banking. 
This  will  be  our  policy. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
S.  G.  MURPHY,  R.  H.  MfDO\AI,P, 

Cashier,  President. 


•CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  • 

12.0  BEAIL ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COALI 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COAUM'G  CD. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
ALMER'S 

No.  726  Market  Street. 


TILES 

Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel 
Facings,  Furniture,  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Conservatories,   IValts, 
and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
ly used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

:'!«,  112,  114,  UC  &  118  Battery  St. 


WOODWORTH,  SCIIELL  &  CO.  will  remoye 
August  1st  from  No.  12  Post  St.  to  No.  105  Stock- 
ton St.  PIANOS  rented,  tuned  and  repaired,  and 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 


CORSETS  %g 


CORSETS  AND 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 


We  beg"  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTON    STORE,   34    FOURTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


The  AUGONAftJT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


READER'S  FOLDING  GHAIR. 

A  maximum  of  Comfort  at  a  Alini- 
[iiuim  of  Cost. 


PRICE    $2.50,   AND    GIVES   THE   COM- 
FORT OF  A  $20.00  CHAIR. 
Strong,    Cool,    Light,    Comfortable, 
and   Cheap. 

Frame  made  of  the  toughest  oak  ;  flexible  seat,  which 
yields  and  fits  the  body ;  can  be  folded  flat  and  carried  in 
the  hand ;  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  man  when 
in  its  weakest  position  without  being  strained.  Just  the 
thing  for  PIAZZA,  LAWN,  PICNIC,  CAMP,  or  SEA- 
SIDE. 

PRICES. 

Upholstered  in  White  Duck $2  50 

"  Brown     "     2  75 

Polished  and  Inlaid  Frame,  Jute  Seat 5  00 

Ebonized  Frame,  upholstered  in  Tan  Silk 6  00 

Sample  Chair  by  Express  on  Receipt  of  the  Price. 

MADE    BV   THE 

Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Co. 

Of  Boston — Incorporated  1879,' 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Devices  for  Desk,  Study,  and 
Library. 

To  Save  Time,  Money,  or  Labor,  send  for  Complete  Cata- 
logue.    Address 

SAMUEL  CARSON. 

MANUFACTURER'S  AGENT,  120  SUTTER  ST., 

San  Francisco, 

SOLE    AGENT   FOR   THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

T/T/H  OLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 

"  dealers   in   Old   London   Dock    Brandies,    Port 

Wines,  Sherries,  and  all  the  choic  st  brands  Champagne, 
Apple  Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329 
MONTGOMERY  and  511    CALIFORNIA  STS.,  S.   F. 

BUY  YOUR 


READY  AUGUST  2,    1880. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

COLTON'S 
GENERAL    ATLAS 

OF    THE     WORLD. 

With  additional   Pages  of  New  Maps  and  Full  Cor- 
rections of  all  others  to  date  of  Printing. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Government  explorations  and  sur- 
veys, together  with  the  immense  immigration  and  conse- 
quent railroad  building  in  our  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, make  many  changes  and  additions  imperatively 
necessary  to  any  Atlas  where  completeness  and  reliability  are 
aimed  at. 

Nor  is  the  Old  World  without  its  changes,  all  of  which 
must  be  noted  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  or  it  becomes  of  little 
value  as  a  work  of  reference. 

We  have,  been  to  great  expense,  both  in  money  and  labor, 
to  obtain  and  compile  the  new  information  transferred  to 
this  edition,  being  determined  that  Colton's  Atlas  shall 
continue  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  superior  in  point  of 
completeness,  accuracy,  and  mechanical  execution  to  every 
Atlas  in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred  in  issuing  this 
edition,  the  price  will  be,  as  heretofore, 

TWENTY    DOLLARS. 

Willi  be  sent  by  express  (not  mailable)  on  receipt  of  the 
above  amount.     Address 

SAMUEL    CARSON, 
120  Sutter  Street, 

Rooms  7  to  11.  San  Francisco, 

Or  the  Publishers, 

G.  W.  &  C.  B.  Colton  &  Co., 

172  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


For   Sale  at  all   the  Booksellers.     The  Trade  supplied  by 
SAMUEL  CARSON,  Agent  for  the  Publishers. 


HELLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY    FOR    30    YEARS.      ESTAB- 
LISHED   IN    SAN    FRANCISCO    1863. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
j#Sj"Thc   most   complicated   cases  of  defective   vision 
thoroughly    diagnosed,  free   of  charge,    and   all    kinds   of 
Lenses  made  to  order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE,WHICU  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved  value. 


.  J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 
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WATERS; 


/SALE 
87000,600. 


CAUTION. 
To  insure   obtaining   the   genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  timt  the  corks 
hear  the  Apolltnaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT  LAW,    604.    MER- 

chant  St.,  Room  i6.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


Hunyadi Janos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  3.  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


EAMISH'S 
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VOL.  VII.     NO.  7. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    AUGUST   14,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


AH    CHOY-BARBARIAN. 


And  the  Circumstances  Attending  his  Civilization. 


With  a  whoop  "and  a  yell,  the  young  reprobates  sprang  from 
their  covert  in  the  chaparral,  discharged  a  volley  of  rocks  at 
the  defenseless  form  of  Ah  Choy,  and  when  that  persecuted 
wretch  turned  and  attempted  to  climb  the  steep  river  bluff, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  punishing  the  boys,  they  scat- 
tered and  disappeared  among  the  pines  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  appeared.  With  a  muttered  curse,  in  choice  Cantonese, 
the  baffled  Mongolian  returned  to  the  river  path.  He  had 
not  proceeded  a  dozen  paces  when  another  volley  brought 
him  to  a  stand-still,  his  impotent  wrath  wrinkling  his  sallow 
countenance,  and  his  little  bleared  eyes  sparkling  with  rage. 

"Wha'  for?"  he  shrieked,  as  he  shook  his  clenched  hand 
at  his  enemies.  The  urchins,  secure  in  their  fastness  among 
the  beetling  crags,  only  laughed  the  louder,  and  replied  by 
raining  down  another  shower  of  pebbles.  It  was  cruel  sport, 
but  the  boys  relished  it  as  only  boys  can.  It  was  more  ex- 
quisite sport  than  pelting  frogs  in  a  stagnant  pool.  There 
was  a  certain  element  of  excitement  in  it — just  the  faintest 
tinge  of  danger.  Every  time  the  Chinaman  dodged,  the  boys 
screamed  with  delight,  and  when  a  stone,  better  aimed  than 
usual,  struck  its  mark,  the  fact  was  shouted  from  one  to  the 
other  with  fiendish  glee.  It  was  certainly  a  most  unequal 
contest.  The  Stanislaus  River,  swollen  high  in  impetuous 
flood  of  mountain  snow-water,  rushed  roaring  by,  at  the  Chi- 
naman's back.  Before  him  towered  precipitous  bluffs,  reefed 
and  ridged  with  ragged  slate  and  flint-rock  bowlders,  among 
which  grew  thickets  of  pine,  chaparral,  and  buckeye.  It  was 
from  this  impregnable  natural  fortress  that  the  juvenile  Bashi 
Bazouks  conducted  their  attack.  It  was  useless  for  Ah  Choy 
to  attempt  to  scale  the  hillside,  for,  the  moment  he  plunged 
into  the  underbrush,  the  young  Ishmaelites  sprang  to  cover, 
and,  like  a  flock  of  goats,  clambered  through  the  rocks  to  a 
safer  position,  again  to  harass  and  jeer  at  their  victim.  It 
was  useless  for  him  to  run — his  persecutors  could  follow  the 
path  and  hurl  their  missiles  as  they  ran.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  hope  of  escape,  and  his  danger  became  momentarily 
greater.  The  rocks  fell  around  him  like  hail,  and  occasion- 
ally one  of  them  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  or  arm.  His 
head  or  his  chest  might  receive  the  next  wound.  All  he 
■  could  do  was  to  stand  and  shout,  "Wha'  for?"  supplement- 
ing that  mutilated  English  inquiry  with  the  direst  curses  and 
objurgations  known  to  his  Chinese  tongue.  His  threats  and 
curses  were  alike  vain,  and  only  served  to  draw  down  upon 
him  louder  peals  of  merry,  childish  laughter,  and  thicker 
showers  of  jagged  slate  or  larger  fragments  of  gleaming 
quartz. 

Thus  does  the  infant  mind  of  the  proud  Saxon  delight  in 
impaling  flies  on  the  keen  point  of  penetrative  pin,  glorying 
the  while,  and  rejoicing  to  see  the  helpless  insect  struggling 
in  its  death  agony. 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  fusillade,  one  of  the  rocks,  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  a  shock-headed  youngster,  whose  activity  and 
commanding  tone  proclaimed  him  a  leader  of  the  band, 
struck  Ah  Choy  on  the  head,  crushing  the  light  straw  hat  he 
wore,  and  raising  a  Himalayan  welt  upon  his  skull,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roots  of  his  greasy  queue.  The  boys  shouted 
with  glee  to  see  the  poor  wretch  stagger,  stunned  and  dazed. 
But  the  echo  had  scarcely  caught  the  impish  laughter  when 
a  sterner  voice  rang  out  through  the  morning  air,  startling 
all  other  human  sounds  to  silence  : 

"Let  up  on  thet,  you  young  scalawags,  or  I'll  come  down 
there  an' break  every  bone  in  yer  bodies.  D'ye  hear?  Drop 
them  rocks,  you  young  imps  o'  the  devil.  Jack  fillings,  ef 
ye  throw  another  stone  at  that  Chinaman,  I'll  skin  ye  alive. 
Aint  ye  ashamed  o'  yourselves,  to  go  scootin'  round  the  coun- 
try beltin'  poor  helpless  Chinamen,  ez  can't  hit  back?  What 
kind  o!  bringin'  up  hev  ye  hed?  Where's  yer  Sunday-school 
teachin's,  an'  yer  principle,  ye  heathens?  Ef  I  was  thet  Chi- 
naman, I'd  cut  ev'ry  one  o'  yer  throats  from  year  to  year. 
Now,  you  boys  go  'long  'bout  yer  bizness,  an'  let  thet  China- 
man alone.  Ye  oughter  know  better'n  to  treat  a  dog  the  way 
ye've  been  treatin'  him.  Go  on  now,  an'  don't  ye  let  me 
ketch  ye  stonin'  any  more  Chinamen — ef  ye  do,  I'll  whale  ye 
'ithin  an  inch  o'  yer  lives.     Now,  mind!" 

The  boys  slunk  back  into  the  brush,  leaving  the  tall,  stal- 
wart form  of  their  threatened  Nemesis  standing  outlined 
against  the  yellow  herbage  of  the  hillside,  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  the  distant  whoop 
of  the  boys  indicated  that  they  had  relinquished  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  their  attack  upon  the  Chinaman.  Then,  with  a 
half-audible  remark  regarding  the  fact  that  "  boys  will  be 
boys,"  he  descended  the  trail  and  approached  the  late  victim 
of  juvenile  tyranny. 

"  Hullo,  John  ! "  he  shouted,  as  he  reached  the  Mongolian, 
"them  kids  used  ye  pretty  rough,  I  should  jedge,  didn't 
they  ?  " 

"  Too  muchee  dlam  hooglurn,"  was  the  pertinent  reply  of 
Ah  Choy,  as  he  tenderly  unfolded  his  ample  queue,  and,  with 
his  thin,  yellow,  talon-like  fingers,  caressed  the  spot  where 
Jack  Billings's  rock  had  landed. 

"Yes,  John,  they're  hoodlums,  thet's  a  fact;  or  they 
wouldn't  go  browsin'  round  the  country,  stonin'  poor,  harm- 
less roosters  like  you.     Air  ye  hurt  bad  ?  " 

"Too  muchee,"  answered  the  wounded  man,  with  sullen 


emphasis,  as  he  stumbled  toward  the  river,  to  bathe  his  in- 
jury. 

"Too  much  fur  you,  I  reckon,"  commented  his  protector  ; 
"  but  I  guess  ye'll  git  over  it.  Put  a  slice  o'  raw  beef  on  it ; 
thet'll  fetch  it."  With  this  medical  advice,  the  white  man 
turned  on  his  heel  and  started  up  the  river.  He  had  not 
proceeded  beyond  earshot  when  Ah  Choy  hailed  him  : 

"  Melican  man  !  me  likee  talkee  you." 

The  other  turned,  and,  at  the  spectacle  of  Ah  Choy,  drip- 
ping like  a  saffron  river-god  with  the  water  he  had  poured 
upon  his  wound,  laughed  a  loud,  merry  laugh. 

"Well,  you  ol'  chicken,  what's  the  matter  now?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  What  you  callem  you  ? " 

"What  do  I  call  myself?" 

"  Yes ;  what  name  you  ? " 

"Thet's  a  funny  question  fur  a  Chinaman  to  ask.  My 
name's  Burns,  John — Scotty  Burns." 

"  Sclotty  Bluns,"  repeated  the  Chinaman,  as  if  wishing  to 
impress  it  upon  his  memory.  "  Me  call  you  Sclotty,  alia 
slame,  eh  ? " 

"  Well,  thet's  puttin'  it  purty  familiar  on  short  acquaint- 
ance ;  but,  seein'  ez  yer  a  heathen  barbarian,  an'  can't  vote, 
I  reckon  yer  kinder  prev'leged,  ez  it  were.  I  wouldn't  mind 
ef  ye'd  put  it  a  little  plainer  ez  to  the  pronouncin'  o'  the 
name  ;  but  I  s'pose  thet'll  hev  to  go,  too — 'taint  to  be  ex- 
pected thet  yer  uncivilized  tongue  ken  slip  round  sech  a  civ- 
ilized name  ez  Scotty  Burns  ;  not  easy,  anyhow  ;  an',  ez  the 
'Merican  language  ain't  yer  best  holt,  I  don't  see  no  use  in 
growlin'  at  ye  fur  what  ye  ain't  cut  out  fur." 

Ah  Choy  listened  attentively  to  the  fastidious  logic  of 
Scotty,  not  a  muscle  in  his  saddle-hued  countenance  twitch- 
ing, not  a  glimmer  of  intelligence  lighting  his  restless  black 
eyes. 

"  Where  you  live,  Sclotty  ?  " 

"Now  ye  put  it  a  little  too  strong,  John.  Where  do  I  live? 
Mebbe  ye'd  like  to  know  so's  ye  could  hunt  me  up  some 
night,  and  rob  me  when  I  was  asleep.  Yer  a  treach'rous 
sort  o!  reptil,  but  yer  kind  never  laid  a  straw  yi  my  way,  an' 
ez  I  don't  intend  ye  shall,  I'll  tell  ye  where  I  live.  Look  here, 
John,  you  sabe  Soldier  Gulch  ? '' 

"  Me  shabbee." 

"  Well,  you  go  up  Soldier  Gulch — you  sabe  up  ? "  (Panto- 
mime.) 

"  Me  shabbee." 

"  You  come,  bimeby,  'rastra — you  sabe  'rastra?  " 

"  Me  shabbee.  Alia  slame  turnee,  turriee."  (Chinese  pan- 
tomime explanatory  of  the  revolution  of  arastra  drags.) 

"You've  struck  it,  John.  I  b'lieve  I  could  civilize  you  in 
a  month  or  two,  blamed  ef  I  don't.  Well,  thet's  where  I 
live.  An',  blast  yer  barbarian  heart,  ef  I  ketch  you  prowlin' 
'round  my  cabin,  layin'  low  fur  what  ain't  yourn,  I'll  blow  the 
whole  top  o'  yer  head  off  !     Sabe  ?  " 

"  Me  no  shabbee." 

"  Ye  don't  eh  !    You  sabe  steal  ? " 

"  Me  no  stealee,  me  alia  slame  too  muchee  lonest." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  heathen  friend,  fur  ye'll  find  it 
the  best  policy  ye  ever  tackled — 'specially  in  your  dealin's 
'ith  me." 

There  was  a  short  pause  in  the  conference,  as  if  each  party 
was  seeking  in  his  own  mind  to  gauge  the  motives  of  the 
other.     Presently  the  Chinaman  reopened  the  debate  : 

"  You  pletty  glood  man." 

"  Thet's  compliment'ry,  anyhow." 

"  You  shabbee  me,  me  shabbee  you." 

"  Bully  fur  us." 

"  Me  likee  you,  you  likee  me." 

"  Thet  depends.  I  can't  say  I  go  my  bottom  dollar  on 
you,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  ye  abused  when  yer  mindin'  yer 
own  bizness,  an'  ain't  round  robbin'  sluices  an'  chicken 
roosts." 

"All  light.  You  likee  me,  me  likee  you — me  likee  washee 
you." 

"Not  much,  John.  I  don't  object  to  lectin'  ye  know  my 
full  name  ;  I  don't  say  nothin'  when  ye  chew  it  all  to  pieces  ; 
I'm  even  willin' ye  should  know  where  I  bunk  (though  mebbe 
it's  runnin'  a  mighty  big  risk),  but  I'll  be  hanged  ef  I'm  goin' 
to  let  ye  wash  me.     No,  sir." 

"  Me  likee  washee  you,"  persisted  Ah  Choy,  this  time  ren- 
dering himself  intelligible  by  a  pantomime  illustrative  of  the 
process  by  which  soiled  linen  is  cleansed  on  a  washboard. 
"  Me  no  chargee  you  one  dlam  cent,"  he  added  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  now  I  understan'  ye.  Ye  want  to  wash  my  duds. 
Well,  ez  yer  terms  are  purty  lib'ral,  I  reckon  I'll  try  ye.  But 
ef  I  miss  anything  out  o'  my  wash  when  ye  fetch  it  home 
Saturday  night  (Saturday  night,  mind  ye,  'cause  I  go  courtin' 
Sundays  'ith  a  biled  shirt),  I'll  make  it  mighty  warm  fur  ye. 
You  sabe  ?" 

"  Me  shabbee,  me  ketchee  washee,  me  fetchee  washee 
Slataday." 

"All  right,  John.     So  long — I  can't  stay  here  all  day." 

"  Bimeby  me  see  you,  Sclotty.     Glood  bly." 

And  so  they  parted,  Burns  pursuing  his  way  up  the  river, 
and  Ah  Choy  shambling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Twilight  was  creeping,  "like  a  hooded  nun,"  through  the 
pipe  thickets  fringing  the  crest  of  Soldier  Gulch,  as  Scotty 
Burns  lay  upon  a  rude  bunk  in  his  cabin,  listening  to  the 
monotonous  creaking  of  the  arastra  machinery,  mingling 
with  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  water  against  the  hurdy-gurdy 
wheel  which  supplied   the  motive  power  of  the    primitive 


quartz-crusher.  His  ear  had  become  so  familiar  with  the 
confusion  of  sound  arising  from  the  machinery,  that  the  least 
disarrangement  of  the  gearing,  the  slipping  of  a  belt,  the 
loosening  of  a  drag,  even  the  addition  of  an  inch  of  water  on 
the  wheel,  was  instantly  detected,  although  the  arastra  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  cabin.  Scotty  was  so  intently 
listening  to  the  arastra  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  entrance 
of  a  shambling,  shuffling  form. 

"  Me  ketchee  washee." 

Bums  turned  with  a  start,  and  for  an  instant  gazed  stupe- 
fied at  the  apparition.     Then  he  laughed. 

"Look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "don't  you  know  no  better'n 
to  come  into  a  man's  house  'ithout  knockin'  ?  What  kind  o' 
bringin'  up  hev  ye  hed,  anyhow  ?  But  I  don't  s'pose  ye 
could  expect  anything  else  of  an  uncivilized  heathen,  so  I'll 
let  it  pass  till  I  get  a  chance  to  regulate  your  manners." 

"  Me  ketchee  washee." 

"  All  right,  John,  jest  hist  out  thet  ol'  trunk,  under  thet  bunk 
there — I've  stowed  all  my  dirty  duds  into  thet." 

The  Chinaman  gathered  the  clothes  into  a  compact  bun- 
dle, and  then  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  the  table. 

"You  no  ketchee  wife,  Sclotty?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  John,  me  no  ketchee  wife." 

"Why  you  no  ketchee  ?" 

"  Well,  John,  thet's  a  case  o'  quiensabe  fur  me,  mebbee  it's 
'cause  I  ain't  good-looking  ;  mebbe  it's  'cause  I  aint  rich — 
mos'  likely  it's  cause  I  aint  rich.  Mebbe  it's  something  else 
— I  can't  tell,  John,  and  I  never  asked  'em." 

"Bimeby  you  ketchee  gal,  Sclotty?"  inquired  the  China- 
man, with  singular  persistency. 

"  Another  case  o'  quien  sabe,  John.  Mebbe.  I'm  tryin' 
my  level  best.     I  might  fetch  this  time — no  tellin'." 

"Why  you  no  buyem  gal?"  There  was  a  comical  earnest- 
ness in  the  Mongolian's  tone  and  manner  that  appealed  to 
the  genial  nature  of  Burns,  causing  him  to  emit  one  of  his 
characteristic,  whole-souled  guffaws. 

"  Why,  John,  thet's  what's  the  matter.  Ef  I  hed  the  dust, 
I  s'pose  I  could  corral  any  filly  on  the  ranch.  I'm  too  poor 
to  buy  a  wife.  The  price  has  riz  sence  I  come  to  this  yer 
locality." 

"  You  no  hab  got  money  ?  " 

"  No,  John — not  enough  to  buy  a  highflyer  ;  an'  I  wouldn't 
hev'  nothin'  else.    I'm  too  high-toned  fur  my  means,  ye  see." 

"  You  ketchee  money,  you  ketchee  wife,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Me  ketchee  you  money,  Sclotty." 

"Well,  I  swear!"  The  fervor  of  Scotty^  exclamation 
was  only  equaled  by  the  earnestness  of  the  Chinaman's 
offer.  Again  the  humor  of  the  situation  dawned  upon  the 
miner,  and  he  laughed  long  and  loud.  Then,  after  a  short 
pause  :  "John,  ol'  man,  I  b'lieve  I  could  civilize  you  in  two 
weeks.  Yer  two-thirds  civilized  now  ;  an'  thet's  more'n 
nine-tenths  o'  my  kind  ken  say.  You've  got  a  thread  o'  grat- 
itude runnin'  through  the  ledge  o'  yer  heathen  make-up,  an' 
thet's  scarcer'n  hundred-dollar  rock,  you  bet."  Then,  adopt- 
ing Ah  Choy's  dialect : . "  How  much  you  ketchee,  me  buyem 
wife  ? " 

"Twenty-fi  dollahop,  mebbe  fliftydolla — I  dunno." 

Scotty  laughed  again,  and  then  said  :  "Thet's  'bout  what 
most  o'  them's  worth,  I  reckon  ;  but  they've  riz  sence  the 
war,  an'  it's  a  purty  safe  bet  ye'd  hev  to  lay  on  the  ciphers 
ez  long's  a  string  o'  sluices  to  ketch  'em  now." 

"How  much  you  tlink?"  inquired  Ah  Choy,  judging  from 
the  expression  of  Scotty's  face,  rather  than  from  his  under- 
standing of  the  words,  that  he  had  not  named  the  proper  fig- 
ures. 

"  Five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  upward,  'cordin'  to  quality  and  trainin'." 

This  time  Ah  Choy's  sallow  face  betrayed  astonishment 
— his  little  eyes  protruded,  and  his  broad,  flat  nostrils  ex- 
panded. As  soon  as  he  could  catch  his  breath,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Too  dlam  muchee.  Wha' for 'Melican  gal  fi  tlen  dolla?" 

"  'Cause  they're  civilized,  John.  When  you  ketchee  civil- 
ization, alia  same  'Melican  man,  you  understan'." 

Ah  Choy  evidently  could  not  grasp  the  reason  thus  ex- 
plained by  Scotty,  so  he  remained  silent ;  and  Burns,  pursu- 
ing a  train  of  thought  that  had  suddenly  engrossed  his  mind, 
inquired  : 

"  What  for  you  want  to  buy  me  wife,  John  ? " 

"  You  likee  me,  me  likee  you.     You  my  clousin." 

"Yer  cousin  !" 

"Alia  slame,  my  fliend." 

"  Oh,  thet's  the  kind  o'  relative,  eh?  I  was  wonderin'  where 
your  fam'ly  an'  mine  hed  hitched  onto  one  another.  Well,  I 
reckon  it's  all  right,  though  ye  ain't  my  kind,  an'  my  kind 
don't  cotton  to  your'n  wuth  a  cent." 

"Me go  now,"  said  Ah  Choy,  rising  and  shouldering  the 
bundle. 

"Well,  so  long,  John.  An' don't  ye  furgit  to  fetch  them 
clothes  Saturday  night — understan'." 

"  Me  fetchee."  And,  with  this  assurance,  the  Chinaman 
passed  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  trail,  leaving  Scotty  to 
ruminate  on  the  strange  friendship  which  this  oriental  bar- 
barian had  formed,  trying  to  analyze  his  own  feelings  in  the 
matter,  and  finally  summing  up  as  follows  : 

"  It's  blamed  curious  how  that  heathen's  got  suck  after. 
me.     He  can't  do  too  much  fur  me;  an'  Til  b<     he'd  d;vldj 
his  last  plate  o'  rice  'ith  me.     Now,  thet  unci1  ;, 
gun's  a  miner — he  ain't  no  wash  man.     He's  - 
worked-out  gulch  fur  three  bits  a  day,  an'  m<  -? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


two  o'  them  bits  to  some  comp'ny  thet  owns  him  body  an 
soul.     But  I'll  be  cussed  ef  he  ain't  chuck  full  o'  gratitude  ;. 
an'  to  pay  me  back  fur  savin'  him  from  them  young  scala- 
wags, he'll  work  half  the  night,  after  a  hard  day's  run,  to  git 
the  dirt  an'  grease  out  o'  them  duds  o'  mine." 

At  this  point  his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  low-browed  Mexican  who  assisted  him  in  the 
arastra.  . 

"  Last  charge,  rock  all  in,  Scotty,"  he  growled,  as  he  swal- 
lowed a  dipperful  of  water  from  the  pail  on  the  bench  near 
the  door. 

"All  right,  Manuel.  I'll  go  down  with  ye,  an  see  thet 
ev'rything's  all  right  for  the  night.  Antoine  '11  haul  another 
load  to-morrow  from  the  mine,  an'  ez  soon's  we  grind  thet 
we'll  clean  up." 

If  it  had  not  been  so  dark,  Burns  would  probably  have  re- 
marked the  sinister  smile  that  flashed  across  the  swarthy 
features  of  the  Mexican,  and  he  might  have  pondered  a  mo- 
ment or  two  upon  the  reason — not  longer,  however,  for  he 
was  not  a  close  observer,  and  troubled  himself  but  little  m 
searching  for  the  cause  of  such  trivial  effects  as  a  murder- 
ous Mexican's  grin. 

The  days  rolled  by,  and  with  Saturday  night  arrived  Ah 
Choy,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  clean  clothes,  neatly  folded 
in  a  well-washed  sugar-mat.  He  also  brought  a  string  of 
river  fish— miserable  piscatorial  apologies,  appropriately 
designated  "suckers."  The  shark-like  food  was  appreci- 
ated by  Burns,  however— partly  on  account  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered,  and  partly  because  it  had  been  a  long 
time  since  he  had  tasted  fresh  fish  of  any  kind.  A  short 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  Ah  Choy  reiterated  his  un- 
'  alterable  friendship  for  "  Sclotty,"  after  which  the  Chinaman, 
gathering  another  bundle  of  clothes,  tramped  back  to  his 
lonely  hut  on  the  Stanislaus,  there  to  scrub  and  wring  and 
iron  out  his  gratitude  to  his  "  fliend  "— his  "clousin." 

On  the  following  evening,  the  barbarian  appeared  once 
more,  this  time  bearing  under  his  arm  a  smaller  sugar-mat 
than  that  in  which  he  had  wrapped  the  clothes.  Burns,  from 
his  bunk,  watched  the  Chinaman  as  he  untied  the  bundle, 
and  marveled  much  when  he  produced  a  small  lacquered  tray, 
a  brass  lamp,  two  or  three  steel  wires,  and  a  cumbersome 
pipe. 

"What  you  call  'em,  John  ?"  he  asked. 
"Yen  shee,"  answered  Ah  Choy. 
"What  you  call  him,  '  yen  shee '  ?" 

"Opi-yiiM."  (Laying  considerable  stress  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  word.) 

"Oh,  you  smoke  opium,  eh?" 

"You  smokee  too.  Fliend  alia  time  smokee.  Toomuchee 
happy." 

"Not  ef  the  court  knows  herself,  an'  she  reckons  she  does. 
I  don't  object  to  you  smokin'  the  heathen  stuff  though,  seein' 
ye've  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  it  up  yer.  I've  heard  it's  the 
way  you  uncivilized  roosters  git  rid  o'  yer  troubles,  jist  like 
us  civilized  ducks  takes  to  hard  drink  when  things  don't  go 
to  suit  us.  It's  all  right,  I  reckon,  but  I'd  a  little  ruther  you 
hed  your  opium.  I'll  stick  to  whisky,  it's  civilized ;  an'  I  can't 
go  back  on  civilization." 

None  of  the  entreaties,  expostulations,  or  semi-vivid  pictures 
of  unalloyed  bliss  painted  by  Ah  Choy  were  potent  enough 
to  move  the  child  of  civilization;  so  the  Mongolian  was  com- 
pelled to  drown  his  disappointment  in  the  solitary  pipe-bowl, 
his  Caucasian  friend  watching  the  singular  process  of  cook- 
ing the  opium,  filling  the  bowl,  and  smoking,  with  an  interest 
born  of  the  novelty.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  his  curios- 
ity,  Burns    left   to   attend   the   arastra,  where  Manuel  was 


slumming  out,"  preparatory  to  "cleaning  up."  He  returned 
in  about  an  hour,  and  found  the  Chinaman  sound  asleep. 
"Drunk,  by  jingo!"  he  remarked.  "Thet  looks  kinder 
civilized,  anyhow,"  he  added,  as  he  extinguished  the  light  of 
the  brass  lamp.  He  then  descended  the  gulch  to  the  arastra 
again.  Both  Manuel  and  himself  had  all  they  could  attend 
to,  the  proccess  of  "cleaning  up"  requiring  great  care  and 
celerity,  and  they  knew  that  it  would  be  daylight  before  they 
could  rest  from  their  long  labor. 

The  light  of  the  lanterns  shone  with  a  spectral  glare  over 
the  revolving  machinery,  casting  the  outer  world  into  deeper 
shadow.  A  gentle  breeze  swept  down  from  the  steep  hill- 
sides, through  the  wide  opening  in  the  shed  that  covered  the 
arastras.  The  great  volume  of  water,  roaring  through  the 
long  pipe,  precipitated  itself  from  the  narrow  nozzle  and 
struck  the  wheel  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  with  force 
sufficient  to  move  drags  in  the  arastra-tubs  weighing  tons. 
The  machinery  creaked  dolefully;  the  huge  quartz-rocks, 
acting  as  drags,  slid  uneasily  round  and  round,  rattling  their 
chains  as  if  seeking  to  free  themselves  from  a  captivity  that 
was  steadily  wearing  them  out — grinding  them  to  powder. 
Amidst  this  scene  of  turmoil  and  seeming  confusion,  moved 
the  forms  of  Burns  and  Manuel,  busy  with  shovel,  hoe,  and 
pan,  their  whole  attention  apparently  centered  upon  their 
work. 

It  was  probably  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Ah  Choy 

began  to  recover  consciousness.     He  moved  slightly,  and,  a 

moment  after,  emitted  a  sibilant  sound,  as  if  commanding 

silence.     Then  he  muttered  something  in  his  native  dialect, 

bidding  farewell,  perhaps,  to  the  joys  so  vividly  visioned  in 

his  sleep.     He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  looked  out 

into  the  night,  glanced  up  at  the  stars,  and  grunted.     He 

heard  the  dull  roar  of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  the  scraping  of 

the  drags  on  the  floors  of  the  tubs.    He  heard  the  night-wind 

sighing  in  the  pines,  the  crickets  chirping  on  the  hillsides, 

the  distant  hooting  of  an  owl,  and — a  curse,  a  volley  of  oaths, 

fierce  exclamations,  hoarse  replies,  blows,  the  struggling  of 

strong  men  in  combat.     The  direful  sounds  came  from  the 

arastra — mingled  with  and  superseded  the  groaning  of  the 

drags,  the  shrieking  of  the  machinery,  and  the  howl  of  the 

water  striking  the  hurdy-gurdy.     The  timid  soul  of  Ah  Choy 

trembled  with  a  nameless  terror;  his  barbarian  heart  leaped 

into  his  throat ;  his  blood  congealed  in  his  veins.     His  first 

impulse  was  to  fly.     He  sprang  from  the  bunk,  and  in  the 

effort  fell  prone,  carrying  with  him  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 

and  in  his  struggle  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  revolver, 

which  Burns  habitually  kept  there.     The  cold  steel  of  the 

barrel  seemed  to  infuse  something  akin  to  courage  into  Ah 

'  hoy's  trembling  heart.     He  remembered  the  double-bar- 

'    !  shot-gun  which  he  had  seen  hanging  against  the  foot 

otly'a  bunk.     He  secured  it,  and  with  the  pistol  in  one 

iid  and  the  shot-gun  in  the  other,  he  sallied  forth  to  succor 

fliend,"  whose  voice  he  now  recognized,  execrating  foes 


against  whom  it  appeared  he  was  unable  to  successfully  con- 
tend. The  noises  of  the  arastra  machinery  had  suddenly 
ceased,  and  only  the  voice  of  Scotty  was  heard  by  Ah  Choy, 
as  he  ran  down  the  trail  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  shed. 

"  Let  me  up,  ye  d— d  greasers,  gi'  me  a  fa'r  show  an'  I'll 
clean  out  the  hull  bilin'  of  ye.  Five  to  one  is  a  game  any- 
body kin  play,  but  ye  don't  dare  to  gi'  me  elbow  room— gi' 
me  a  crowbar,  and  I'll  scatter  ye  like  quartz  dust  in  a  gale  o' 
wind,  ca'rvin'  knives  and  all.  Ye  come  to  rob  me  eh  ?— 
mebbe  murder  me — ah  ! " 

There  was  a  resounding  crash,  and  the  shed  trembled 
from  peak  to  foundation.  An  American  boot,  hobnailed  and 
solid  as  iron,  had  sought  the  pit  of  a  Mexican  stomach,  and 
dashed  the  bandit  backward  against  the  yielding  pine- 
boards.  Maddened  with  rage  the  breathless  Mexican  arose, 
steadied  himself  an  instant,  and  rushed  headlong,  knife  in 
hand,  upon  the  prostrate  Scotty,  pinioned  as  he  was  in  the 
folds  of  a  strong  lariat,  and  held  down  by  four  muscular  men. 
Before  the  murderous  Mexican  could  reach  his  victim,  there 
was  a  terrific  explosion,  followed  by  a  yell  so  wild  and  de- 
moniacal that  it  chilled  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  Burns. 
Before  the  combatants  could  recover  from  this  surprise  and 
terror  there  was  another  explosion,  and  a  succession  of  hor- 
rible shrieks  ;  smoke,  sulphurous  and  stifling,  filled  the  shed  ; 
and  the  Mexicans,  unable  to  withstand  the  awful  and  to  them 
mysterious  attack,  fled  helter-skelter  through  the  openings 
and  up  the  gulch.  At  their  heels  followed  the  two  avengers. 
Scotty,  free  from  his  bonds  and  armed  with  the  revolver,  Ah 
Choy  with  the  shot-gun  clubbed,  wild  with  the  delirium  of 
the  fray.  At  intervals  there  was  a  flash  of  sulphurous  light- 
ning ;  an  echoing  report,  and  the  fleeing  robbers  heard  the 
leaden  messenger  of  death  whistle  close  to  their  ears.  At 
last  the  jet  of  flame  and  the  whistling  bullet  told.  There 
was  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  one  of  the  dark  forms  reeled  and 
fell.  Ah  Choy  was  upon  the  prostrate  ruffian  in  an  instant, 
and  the  uplifted  shot-gun  descended  with  a  resounding 
crash,  splintering  skull  and  cheek-bone  with  the  resistless 
force  of  the  blow.      Scotty  could  not  restrain  his  fury. 

"  Civilized,  by  the  living  Peter  !  Pard,  gi'  me  yer  hand. 
Ye've  got  the  sand,  an'  thet's  the  highest  grade  o'  the  ore  o' 
civilization  ;  ye  ken  draw  on  me  fur  all  I've  got,  an'  ef  ye  top 
my  figger  I'll  sign  my  note  ;  d— d  ef  I  don't.  Ye've  saved 
me  a  thousan'  to-night  an'  my  life,  and  I  ain't  the  kind  to  fur- 
git  them  sort  o'  favors." 

"  Injun  gone  up  ?"  inquired  Ah  Choy,  raising  the  shot-gun, 
preparatory  to  dealing  the  Mexican  another  blow,  if  the  ver- 
dict should  be  negative. 

"  Well,  if  he  ain't,  we'll  mighty  soon  find  out,"  answered 
Burns.  "  You  take  thet  hoof  an'  I'll  take  this  un,  an'  we'll 
fun'ral  procession  him  back  to  camp.  Ye  needn't  hunt  for 
soft  places,  'cause  I  reckon  his  hide's  tough,  an'  he  ken  stan' 
it — don't  matter  much  ef  he  can't." 

An  inspection  of  the  man  by  the  light  of  the  arastra  lan- 
terns revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  Manuel,  the  treacherous 
employee  of  Burns.  The  light  also  revealed  the  equally  im- 
portant fact  that  Manuel  was  dead. 

"  So  much  for  a  thievin'  greaser,"  commented  Scotty.  I 
don't  reckon  he'll  play  any  more  low-down  games  on  no- 
body. His  goose  is  cooked,  an'  he'll  eat  it  in  a  hotter  place 
'n  the  one  he  hails  from,  I'll  bet."  Then,  turning  to  his 
Chinese  ally  :  "  I  say,  pard,  what's  yer  name?" 
"  Me  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  yer  name.  Yer  a  brick,  double  baked,  an'  tougher  n 
hard  pan,  an'    I    ginerally  git   acquainted   'ith  my  friends, 
'specially  ef  they've  got  the  true  grit  like  you." 
"  Me  call  'em  my  name  Ah  Choy" 

"  Well,  let's  shake,  Ah  Choy.  I  go  my  bottom  dollar  on 
you  from  this  out,  an'  the  fust  galoot  that  looks  crooked  at 
you  's  got  to  gi'  me  a  mighty  good  reason  why.  Them's  my 
sentiments,  and  I'm  civilized." 

And  thus,  in  the  estimation  of  Scotty  Burns,  the  Caucasian, 
did  Ah  Choy,  the  Celestial,  cease  to  be  a  barbarian. 

E.  H.  CLOUGH. 
SONORA,  Tuolumne  County,  August,  1S80. 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


A  doctor  tells  with  pardonable  pride  how,  being  called  in 
at  the  di^but  of  his  career  to  a  consultation  with  an  eminent 
prince  of  science,  he  had  insisted,  despite  the  opinion  of  his 
famous  senior,  that  the  patient  had  an  incurable  affection  of 
the  heart. 

"And  what  were  my  delight  and  pride,"  he  says,  beam- 
ingly, "  on  learning,  three  days  later,  that  my  patient  had 
gone  off  precisely  as  I  had  declared  he  would." 

A  young  poet  is  in  the  habit  of  reciting  his  verses  at  a 
friend's  salon  on  every  possible  occasion.  And  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  piece  an  old  habitue1  of  the  salon  never  fails 
to  wring  his  hand,  and  murmur,  with  tears  of  pride : 

"What  a  memory  you  have,  you  little  cuss  ;  what  a  mem- 
ory you  have ! " 

"  You  see,"  said  a  lover,  unveiling  the  secrets  of  his  bosom 
to  a  friend,  "  I  am  in  love  with  two  women,  and  am  not  quite 
sure  which  of  the  two  I  prefer.  One  certainly  is  the  younger, 
the  prettier,  the  more  agreeable,  and " 

"  And  you  prefer  the  other  one,"  says  his  friend,  coldly. 

Local  item  from  Le  Temps : 

"  Yesterday  at  Pantin  some  infants  of  one  dozen  of  years 
ran  on  a  boat  moored  to  the  port  of  the  canal.  The  boat- 
man cried  them  to  save  himself.  The  one  of  them  being  re- 
turned himself  in  making  him  one  foot  of  nose,  this  here  sent 
a  blow  of  foot  to  the  bambino,  who  lost  the  equilibrium  and 
fell  in  the  water.  We  retired  him  as  soon  as.  On  the  plaint 
of  the  parents  the  boatman  has  been  arrested  under  the  in- 
culpation of  tentative  of  murder.  He  has  the  bad  ante- 
cedents judiciaries." 

Says  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  servant  as  he  prepares 
to  lock  himself  up  in  his  study  and  work :  "  I  am  not  in  if  any 
one  calls — mind." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  rings  the  bell.  No  answer. 
He  rings  again.  Still  no  answer.  He  opens  the  door  furi- 
ously, and  cries  to  the  servant  in  the  antechamber  ;  "  Didn't 
you  hear  me  ring,  you  idiot  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you  had  told  me  you  weren't  in,  and  I 
couldn't  think  of  taking  a  bell's  word  before  yours,  sir." 

A  young  artist,  flinging  himself  despairingly  into  the  arms 
of  a  friend : 

"  False,  false ! — Angelina,  that  woman  on  whose  fidelity  I 
could  have  staked  my  life,  and  whom  I  have  overwhelmed 
with  presents  !     I  have  a  rival — a  fortunate  rival!" 

"  Well,  and  what  of  it  ?  Hasn't  he  got  a  fortunate  rival  in 
you  ?     So  ain't  you  quits  ?" 

An  Hungarian  exhibited  in  a  phrenological  museum  two 
skulls  of  different  proportions. 

"Whose  is  the  large  skull?"  asked  a  spectator. 

"It  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns." 

"And  the  small  one  ?" 

"Also  to  Attila,  but  when  he  was  a  child." 


Beneath  a  shady  tree  they  sat, 

He  held  her  hand,  she  held  his  hat. 

I  held  my  breath  and  lay  right  flat ; 

They  kissed,  I  saw  them  do  it. 
He  held  that  kissing  was  no  crime, 
She  held  her  head  up  every  time. 
I  held  my  peace  and  wrote  this  rhyme. 

While  they  thought  no  one  knew  it. 


Guibollard  had  been  a  father  just  five  minutes, 
ant  entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
"What  is  that?" 
"A  letter." 
"  For  whom?" 
"  For  you." 

"  How  is  it  addressed?" 
"  To  Monsieur  Guibollard." 
"  How  do  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  for  my  son  ?" 


His  serv- 


Dana's  wrath  and  intense  bitterness,  felt  toward  Garfield, 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  opinion  of  the  Sun,  uttered 
in  conversation,  years  since,  by  the  last-named  gentleman. 
Some  one  said  to  Garfield  that  Dana  had  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  his  journal.  "  Yes,"  responded  James  A.,  "  he  has 
made  it  a  success  by  a  prostitution  of  his  intellect,  a  loss  of 
his  manhood,  and  a  sale  of  all  that  a  man  holds  most  dear 
—  self-respect  and  public  confidence."  This,  reported  to 
Dana,  brought  the  Sun  down  on  Garfield,  for  Dana  regarded 
it  as  the  most  unjust  attack  ever  made  on  him.  So  much 
depends  on  one's  standpoint. 

Brown's  landlady  passed  him  a  dish  of  vegetables  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  he  helped  himself  to  about  two  spoonfuls, 
almost  bankrupting  the  dish,  when  she  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile  on  her  face  and  ire  in  her  eye:  "Those  are  new  pota- 
toes, Mr.  Brown,  and  the  other  boarders  may  want  some." 
"Beg  your  pardon,"  choked  Brown,  in  surprise,  as  two  or 
three  effected  an  unpleasant  lodgment  in  his  windpipe,  "I 
thought  they  were  peas  ;"  and  then  he  finished  his  dinner 
hurriedly.  Brown  is  now  hunting  around  for  another  board- 
ing place.  

A  lover  who  had  gone  West  to  make  a  home  for  his 
"birdie,"  wrote  to  her:  "I've got  the  finest  quarter-section  of 
land  (one  hundred  and  sixty  acres)  I  ever  put  my  foot  down 
on."  Birdie  wrote  back :  "Suppose  you  buy  another  quarter- 
section,  John,  so  we  can  have  a  lawn  around  your  foot." 
John  "made  a  home,"  but  Birdie  never  was  mistress  of  it. 


Leaning  on  the  door  of  a  carriage  at  the  races,  talking  to 
a  pretty  actress  :  They  are  interrupted  by  the  coachman  rap- 
ping loudly  on  the  window  behind  his  seat. 

Says  he:  "What's  all  that  about?" 

Says  she  :  "  That's  the  way  my  coachman  tells  me  that  my 
monkey  of  an  old  man  is  in  the  offing.  He's  very  cross,  and 
I  guess  you'd  better  be  off." 

One  of  the  "naturalistic"  journals  of  Paris  has  a  manager 
who  prides  himself  upon  his  ability  to  give  every  journalist 
work  "  according  to  his  nature."  He  can  be  seen  striding 
about  in  the  editorial  rooms  and  saying  to  his  different  em- 
ployees : 

"  Let's  see.  You,  Monsieur  B ,  you  can  give  us  a  col- 
umn on  scientific  burglary.    Monsieur  H ,you  must  write 

half  a  column  on  sneak-thieving.  I  will  have  an  article  from 
you,  Monsieur  S ,  on  the  increase  of  forgery.  You,  Mon- 
sieur N ,  are  down  for  an  article  on  deceived  husbands ; 

and  I  myself  will  do  poor  Monsieur  L 's  work  on  gen- 
eral rascality." 


The  Chinese  are  learning  to  chew  fine-cut  tobacco,  but 
they  can  never  spit  with  an  American  gentleman  while  their 
eyes  are  so  much  on  the  bias. 


The  muscular  heathen  is  the  last  name  for  the  new  waltz. 


A  well-known  Bohemian  treated  a  confrere  to  a  glass  of 
absinthe.  At  the  moment  of  paying  he  drew  from  his  vest- 
pocket  a  five-franc  piece. 

"Heavens!"  cried  his  friend,  "have  you  received  a 
legacy  ?" 

"  Great  God !  no,"  murmured  the  Bohemian,  caressing  the 
bit  of  money.     "  It  is  a  widow  without  children." 

Baron  S ,  who  served  as  a  private  in  the  late  war,  re- 
cently met  on  the  boulevard  a  heavy  rustic  who  fought  in  the 

battle  of  S beside  him.     Wishing  to  delight  and  astonish 

the  plowman,  his  brother  in  arms,  he  invited  him  to  dine  at 
Bignon's,  where  he  ordered  a  dinner  wildly  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. 

At  the  first  mouthful  of  turtle  soup  the  rustic  made  up  a 
face,  but  swallowed  it,  nevertheless.  At  the  second  he  made 
up  another  face,  and  pushed  back  his  plate,  refusing  to  take 
more. 

He  did  the  same  with  the  oysters,  the  truffles,  the  pheas- 
ants—every dish  set  before  him. 

"Hasn't  there  been  a  hog  killed  lately  in  Paris?"  he 
finally  asked  of  his  host. 

"Then  you  are  not  enjoying  the  dinner?"  said  the  baron, 
regretfully. 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter,"  said  the  peasant,  patronizingly. 
"  I  am  sure  we  would  have  been  glad  enough  of  such  stuft, 
during  the  siege." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


PASSION    FLOWERS. 


Sonnet. 


From  the  French  of   Theophile  Gautier. 

The  Earth,  obscure  and  trailing  veil  of  shade, 
In  nook  of  th'  Infinite,  in  th'  eternal  dial's  ray~ 
Sirius,  Orion,  Aldebaran,  Persee — 

But  dims  the  splendid  sky  by  contrast  made. 

One  sees  there  glow,  'mid  stars  unnumbered, 
Enormous  Jupiter,  its  month  our  year, 
And  golden  Venus,  Mars  with  saffron  sphere, 

And  Saturn,  by  great  ring  encumbered. 

A  fate  attaches  to  these  divers  stars, 
For  luck  is  Jupiter,  rebellion  Mars, 
Voluptuous  Venus,  Saturn  is  morose. 

My  star  is  blue,  shines  the  full  day  above, 

Close  by  an  ear  dull  to  my  sighs  of  love. 

O'er  heaven  of  a  cheek's  adorable  rose  ! 


To    a    Woman. 

From  tlw  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 

O  child!   if  I  were  king,  I'd  give  my  monarchy, 

My  car,  my  sceptre,  and  my  people  kneeling  too, 
My  very  crown  of  gold,  my  baths  of  porphyry, 
My  mighty  fieet  upon  the  insufficient  sea, 
All  for  a  look  from  you  ! 

If  I  were  God,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea  storm-whirled, 

The  angels,  demons,  bending  low  at  my  decree. 
Vast  heart  of  chaos  with  its  teeming  depths  uphurled, 
Eternity  and  space,  the  heavens  and  each  world, 
All  for  a  kiss  from  thee  ! 


1  Im    Walde    wandl'  ich    und    weine." 

From  the  German  of  Heinrick  Heine. 

In  the  woods  I  stray  and  cry  ; 

The  thrush  on  lofty  bole 
Flits  through  leaves,  and  sings,  half  shy  : 
"  What  is  it  grieves  thy  soul?" 

Make  thy  sister  swallows  tell 
What  has  set  my  nerves  ajar, 

For  in  cunning  nests  they  dwell 
Where  my  loved  one's  windows  are. 


Little    Love-Song. 

From  the  German  of  Ida,  Countess  Hahn-Hahit 

"  Thou  foolish  heart  !  "  that  I 

With  both  my  hands  must  take, 
And  cast  upon  the  ground 
In  anger  deep — "  Now  break  ! 

"  Thou  show'st  a  magic  glass 
One  image  ever  fills, 
Tis  always  in  my  thought, 
My  soul  completely  thrills. " 

Yet  oh  !  what  has  it  helped? 

An  evil  thought's  decree  ! 
A  hundredfold  now  smiles 
That  gracious  face  on  me  1 


Anacreontic. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 

"  Who  from  this  cup  has  drank? 
'Twas  without  doubt  a  bee, 
Who  left  his  poison  rank, 

Here,  too,  his  sting  set  free." 
"  No,  stranger,  'twas  no  bee, 

'Twas  a  sweet  child  just  now." 
"A  child?"  "Yes."  "  Armed  was  he?" 

"  And  fillet  on  his  brow." 

"  No  more!    In  heart  of  mine 

Is  left  yet  other  sign."         • 


Pastoral. 


From  t)te  Spanish  of  Jose1  Igtesias  de  la  Casa. 

A  shepherd-lad  to  Sylvia  told  his  love 

Within  the  forest-shadows  cool  and  dim  ; 

She  listened,  but  she  only  questioned  him, 
She  questioned  him  :  "What  little  bird  is  Love?" 
He  said  to   her:  "O  lovely  Sylvia,  know 

That  since  the  time  I  saw  thee  first,  my  heart 

Has  felt  within  it  fixed  a  piercing  dart, 
For  oh,  they  say  that  an  insidious  foe — 
A  roguish  boy  who  drives  a  harnessed  dove — 

Has  fired  that  arrow  from  his  quiver  ! " 

She  answered  with  coquettish  shiver 
As  she  but  asked:  "What  little  bird  is  Love?" 
He  sighed  and  said  :   ' '  Though  through  my  gladdened  eyes 

This  dreadful  mischief  entered  in  my  soul, 

I  ne'er  felt  other  like  it  o'er  me  roll, 
Nor  one  that  vexed  me  more  with  deep  surprise  ; 
Now,  tell,  how  Clori's  swain  could  rise  above 

This  mortal  pain  that  he  so  long  endured. 

How  was  it  that  by  her  he  could  be  cured?" 
She,  smiling,  said:  "What  little  bird  is  Love?" 
He  said  :  "  If  thou  shouldst  choose,  thy  hand  can  yield 
(Thy  hand  and  thine  alone)  the  longed-for  balm 

That  to  my  aching  heart  applied  shall  charm 
With  healing  in  its  tender  touch  concealed. 
But  should  it  fall  without  a  sign  of  love, 

Such  rigor  will  so  check  my  life-blood's  flow 

Thou  wilt  behold  thy  dead  Elisio  !  " 
She  importuned:  "What  little  bird  is  Love?" 


Questions. 
From  the  Persian  of  Cha/iponr  Abhari. 

Which  is  the  most  confused,  thy  curling  hair, 
Or  my  wild-whirling  senses  that  depart? 

Which  is  the  smallest  object  anywhere, 

Thy  mouth,  or  fragment  of  my  brqken  heart? 

Is  night  the  darkest,  or  mad  thought  of  mine. 

Or  veil  of  lace  that  falls  thy  cheek  above? 
Which  wavers  least— the  cypress— form  of  thine— 

Or  these  my  broken  words  of  ardent  love? 
Which  goes  to  find  all  hearts,  thy  graceful  gait, 

Or  my  fond  rhymes  that  gladdened  souls  discern  ? 
Which  is  most  full  of  pain,  thy  "  No  !  "  (my  fate  !) 

Or  my  expostulations  that  here  burn? 

Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


THE    FATHER    OF    MISCHIEF. 


San  Francisco,  August,  1880. 


Somewhere  or  other  there  once  lived  an  ugly  old  widow, 
thin  as  asparagus,  and  yellow  as  the  fever,  with  such  1 
shockingly  bad  temper  that  Lot  himself  would  not  have  en 
dured  her.  She  was  called  Aunt  Holofernes  ;  and  whenever 
she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  all  the  young  people 
scampered  away.  Nevertheless,  Aunt  Holofernes  was  tidy 
and  industrious,  for  which  reason  she  had  trouble  enough 
with  her  daughter,  Pamphila,  who  was  so  indolent  that  it 
would  take  an  earthquake  to  shake  her  into  motion.  The 
quarreling  between  the  two  began  at  sunrise. 

"  You  are  as  dull  as  Dutch  tobacco,"  said  the  mother  to 
the  daughter,  "and  one  wants  a  team  of  oxen  to  draw  you 
out  of  bed.  When  you  are  up,  it  is  nothing  but  sweetheart- 
ing  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  But  I'll  make  you  leap 
about,  I  will." 

Pamphila,  while  her  mother  scolded,  gaped  and  yawned, 
and  slipping  behind  her,  passed  out  of  the  house  door. 

Aunt  Holofernes  then  began  to  sweep  with  all  her  might, 
and  accompanying  the  wish,  swish,  with  such  a  monologue 
as  this : 

"In  my  young  days  girls  worked  as  hard  as  mules." 
Wish,  swish,  wish  went  the  broom. 

"They  lived  as  close  as  nuns" — wish,  swish.  "Now  they 
are  a  pack  of  fools  " — wish,  swish  ;  "  lazy" — wish,  swish  ; 
"dressy" — wish,  swish  ;  "flighty." 

But  while  the  mother  swept,  the  daughter  had  beckoned  to 
a  swain,  of  whose  back  the  old  woman  caught  sight  through 
the  open  door,  and  instantly  down  came  the  broomstick 
with  a  thwack  upon  it.  When  she  had  beaten  the  youth  off, 
she  beat  her  daughter. 

"  What's  the  matter,"  said  Pamphila,  "  am  I  never  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  Marry,  indeed  !    How  dare  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
"  But  you  were  married,  and  so  was  my  grandmother." 
"  Yes  ;  and  for  that  reason,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  know 
better  than  that  any  child  of  mine  should  ever  do  such  a 
thing."    • 

But  Pamphila  went  her  old  way,  till  one  day,  when  Aunt 
Holofernes  had  a  "  wash,"  there  was  a  great  kettle  of  water 
boiling  on  the  fire  that  Pamphila  was  to  pour  over  the 
clothes  ;  but  just  then  there  was  a  young  man  singing  at 
the  window,  and  so  she  slipped  out.  Hard-working  Aunt 
Holofernes  lifted  the  kettle  herself;  but,  as  she  was  too  old  to 
cany  it,  the  water  was  spilt,  and  her  foot  was  burned.  Then, 
while  she  was  scolding  at  the  pain,  she  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, and,  seeing  her  daughter  again  with  the  swain,  began 
to  scold  at  her,  and  prayed  that,  if  she  was  to  be  married, 
the  Father  of  Mischief  himself  might  be  her  husband. 

Some  time  afterward  there  came  a  suitor  to  Pamphila,  so 
soft-spoken  that  not  Aunt  Holofernes  herself  knew  how  to 
say  him  nay.  So  he  was  accepted  ;  but,  as  the  wedding- 
day  drew  near,  there  were  odd  things  said  about  the  village. 
The  new-comer  had  a  strange,  familiar  manner  with  the 
scamps  of  the 'district,  and  shook  hands  with  them  in  a 
fatherly  way  that  puzzled  men.  Aunt  Holofernes  had  her 
suspicions,  and  she  did  not  at  all  like  two  little  bumps  on 
the  top  of  his  head  that  pushed  up  his  hair  in  an  odd  man- 
ner. She  remembered  what  she  had  wished  when  she 
burnt  herself,  and  was  not  sure  that  she  had  not  got  more  of 
her  wish  than  she  wanted. 

But  the  wedding-day  came.  Aunt  Holofernes  had  ready 
her  sweet  cakes  and  her  bitter  reflections.  She  had  a  great 
olla-podrida  for  dinner,  and  a  tun  of  wine  ready  that  was 
very  generous,  as  well  as  a  plan  that  was  very  mean.  When 
the  married  couple  were  about  to  enter  the  bridal-chamber, 
the  old  woman,  calling  her  daughter  aside,  said  :  "  When 
you  are  first  in  your  chamber,  shut  both  door  and  window 
carefully,  stop  every  crank  and  cranny,  and  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  hole  anywhere  open,  except  the  keyhole.  Then 
take  this  olive-branch,  that  has  been  blessed  in  church,  to 
strike  your  husband  on  the  back.  That  is  a  custom  ob- 
served in  all  marriages,  which  signifies  that  indoors  the  wife 
has  rule,  and  its  intention  is  to  conse'erate  and  confirm  her 
authority." 

Pamphila,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  obedient  to  her 
mother,  did  all  that  she  was  told  to  do ;  and  when  the  newly 
married  husband  saw  the  consecrated  olive  branch  in  his 
wife's  hand,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  escape.  But,  as  every  hole 
and  cranny  was  stopped  up,  except  the  key-hole,  he  was 
obliged  to  squeeze  himself  through  that ;  for  the  suspicion  of 
the  old  woman  was  correct,  this  was  the  Father  of  Mischief 
himself,  who  may  be  very  clever,  but  who  had  now  got  into 
the  hands  of  a  stepmother  more  than  his  match.  For  when 
he  had  wriggled  himself  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  key- 
hole, he  was  in  a  bottle  that  had  been  fixed  there  to  receive 
him  ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  bottle  the  old  woman  corked 
and  sealed  it  up.  The  son-in-law,  with  the  humblest  and 
politest  expressions,  begged  her  to  set  him  free.  But  Aunt 
Holofernes,  who  was  not  to  be  cheated  even  by  him,  took 
the  bottle  and  marched  with  it  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
without  resting,  till  she  got  to  its  steep,  rocky,  deserted  peak; 
on  that  she  left  the  bottle,  and  came  down  again,  shaking 
her  fists  at  her  son-in-law  as  she  departed. 

There  his  highness  was  enthroned  for  the  next  ten  years. 
And  what  years  they  were! — peace  all  over  the  world ;  every- 
body minding  his  own  business  without  meddling  with  other 
folk's  affairs ;  nobody  wanted  to  wear  anybody  else's  shoes ; 
swords  grew  rusty,  prisons  were  empty.  It  was  a  golden 
time,  with  only  one  misery  in  it — the  lawyers  all  died  of 
hunger  and  holding  their  tongues. 

But  every  good  thing  in  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  The 
soldier  Boldwit,  having  leave  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  his 
own  home,  which  was  the  village  in  which  Aunt  Holofernes 
dwelt,  was  not  a  man  to  lengthen  his  way  by  going  round 
about  a  mountain.  If  it  lay  in  his  way,  he  marched  straight 
over  it,  and  so  he  came  to  the  peak  where  Aunt  Holofernes 
had  left  her  bottled  son-in-law  expecting  his  release.  The 
soldier  was  surprised  to  find  a  bottle  there  with  a  live  thing 
jumping  about  in  it,  for  the  poor  devil,  with  long  fasting  and 
drying  in  the  sun,  looked  like  a  dry,  wrinkled  prune.  "What 
queer  sort  of  beetle  can  this  be  ?"  said  Boldwit. 

"  I  am  a  respectable  and  well-deserving  father,"  said  the 
prisoner  :  "  Father  of  Mischief  and  son-in-law  to  Aunt 
Holofernes,  the  most  treacherous  of  mothers-in-law.  Valiant 
soldier,  let  me  out,  and  I  will  give  you  the  first  thing  you 
wish." 


"  The  first  thing  I  wish  for  is  a  discharge  from  the  army," 
replied  Boldwit,  instantly. 

"•You  shall  have  it.     Now  uncork  me." 

Boldwit  raised  the  cork  a  little,  and  up  came  a  mephitic 
smell  that  made  him  sneeze.  So  he  screwed  down  the  cork 
again,  and  set  it  further  in  with  a  stout  thump  of  his  fist, 
whereat  the  prisoner  twisted  and  screamed  : 

"  What  are  you  doing,  wretched  worm,  more  faithless  and 
cruel  than  my  mother-in-law?" 

"  It  has  come  to  my  mind,"  said  Boldwit,  "  that  I  have  a 
right  to  make  one  other  condition  if  I  do  you  this  great  ser- 
vice.   You  must  pay  me  for  your  release  four  dollars  a  day." 

"Miser!     1  have  no  money." 

"  Then  stay  in  the  bottle,"  said  the  soldier,  and  began  to 
march  down  hill.     But  the  prisoner  cried  after  him  : 

"Wait,  wait !  If  I  can  not  give  you  money  I  can  put  you 
in  the  way  of  getting  it.     But  let  me  out— let  me  out  ! " 

"  Easy ! "  the  soldier  answered.  "  Nobody  is  here  to  hurry 
us ;  nobody  in  the  world  wants  you.  If  you  come  out,  you 
must  also  understand  that  I  hold  you  fast  by  the  tail  till  you 
have  kept  your  promise.     If  not,  you  stop  where  you  are." 

"  Tail  or  nose,  dear  friend,  tail  or  nose  ! "  shouted  the  pris- 
oner. But  he  whispered  to  himself,  "  I'll  pay  you  out,  my 
friend." 

So  the  bottle  was  uncorked,  and  the  step-son  of  Dame 
Holofernes  crept  out  slowly,  as  a  chick  from  the  shell,  head 
first,  then  arms,  then  body.  But  when  the  tail  came  out, 
Boldwit  seized  it,  however  much  the  imp  tried  to  tuck  it  in 
between  his  legs. 

When  the  freed  bit  of  mischief  had  stretched  himself  and 
rubbed  his  joints  a  little,  they  set  forth,  he  hopping  before 
like  a  frog,  and  Boldwit,  who  marched  stoutly  after  him,  hold- 
ing tight  by  his  tail.  So  they  came  to  the  king's  court ;  and 
then  the  Father  of  Mischief  said  to  his  liberator:  "I  will 
get  inside  the  princess's  body ;  and  when  the  king,  her  father, 
who  loves  her  beyond  measure,  sees  what  mischief  is  going 
on  inside  her,  so  that  no  doctor  can  do  her  any  good,  you 
shall  come  and  cure  her  for  a  pension  of  four  dollars  a  day. 
So  we  shall  be  quits." 

All  happened  so.  But,  when  all  was  done,  Mischief  was 
wrong  in  thinking  he  could  go  his  ways.  Boldwit  held  him 
fast  by  the  tail  again,  and  said  :  "  On  full  consideration,  sir, 
four  dollars  a  day  is  beggarly  reward  for  what  I  have  done 
to  serve  you.  Find  a  way  of  being  more  liberal,  and  so  get 
yourself  a  little  credit  in  the  world." 

The  tail  being  in  firm  grip,  there  was  only  one  way  of  get- 
ting free.  But  "  I  will  play  you  a  trick,  young  soldier,"  said 
Mischief  to  himself.  "Come  along,  then,"  he  said,  aloud. 
"  There  is  another  being,  daughter  at  the  court  of  Naples  ; 
we  will  go  through  the  same  business  with  her,  and  you  shall 
ask  her  hand  and  half  the  throne  for  curing  her." 

So  it  was  done.  But  when  the  soldier  made  his  conditions, 
the  King  of  Naples  made  also  his,  namely,  that  the  adven- 
turer should  be  hanged  if  at  the  end  of  three  days  he  had 
not  made  a  complete  cure.  Now  Mischief  heard  that,  and 
behaved  accordingly.  He  jumped  for  joy  at  his  prospects, 
and  every  jump  inside  her  made  the  princess  twist  in  her  bed. 
She  was  very  bad  on  the  first  day,  worse  on  the  second  day, 
and  so  bad  that  she  shrieked  for  the  doctor  to  be  sent  for  on 
the  third  day.  Boldwit  saw  what  his  friend  proposed  to  him- 
self, but  was  not  a  man  to  lose  his  head  over  a  difficulty. 
Directly  opposite  the  palace  gate  his  majesty  had  already 
built  the  gallows.  When,  on  the  third  day,  Boldwit  entered 
the  princess's  chamber,  she  screamed :  "  Throw  the  quack 
out  of  the  window ! "  But  he  said  to  the  king,  with  profes- 
sional gravity:  "All  my  resources  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Will  your  majesty  have  patience  with  me  for  a  few  more  min- 
utes?" Upon  that  he  left  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  princess's 
name,  ordered  all  the  bells  in  the  town  to  be  set  ringing. 

When  he  returned  to  the  princess's  chamber,  the  Mischief, 
who  is  a  hater  of  bell-ringing,  and  besides,  is  at  all  times 
very  much  plagued  with  curiosity,  asked  what  saint  they  were 
ringing  for. 

"  They  ring,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  a  welcome  to  your  step- 
mother, whom  I  have  had  fetched." 

But  the  Father  of  Mischief  no  sooner  heard  that  his  step- 
mother was  arrived  than  he  made  off  with  such  expedition 
that  a  sunbeam  wouldn't  have  overtaken  him.  Thus  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  soldier  to  his  reward,  and  to  the  glory  of 
having  been  as  much  too  clever  for  him  as  his  stepmother 
hims'elf. 


A  "  Boss  Liar  "  tells  the  following  story  about  his  courting 
days.  The  scheme,  as  he  outlines  it,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
one.  We  offer  it  to  our  calfine  readers  in  all  kindness  : 
"  The  only  thing  we  had  to  contend  with  was  the  old  man. 
The  girl  had  a  sister,  and  the  old  man  used  to  watch  both  of 
them  closely.  He  slept  in  the  garret,  and  would  come  down 
stairs  on  tip-toe  a't  all  hours  of  the  night  to  see  how  we  were 
getting  along.  The  stairs  were  very  steep,  and  one  night  we 
determined  to  fix  him.  We  set  two  pails  of  water  on  the 
stairs,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom.  We 
hadn't  long  to  wait.  Pretty  soon  we  heard  the  old  man 
get  out  of  bed  and  start  toward  the  stairs.  He  got  one  of 
his  feet  in  the  top  pail,  and  then  looked  like  a  pin-wheel.  He 
went  so  fast  that  when  he  reached  the  second  pail  he  sat  in 
it.  The  edges  of  the  pail  were  sharp,  and  they  cut  the  old 
man  clean  in  two.  The  doctors  were  called  in,  and  they 
grafted  the  old  man  together.  In  their  hurry  they  placed 
the  two  halves  wrong,  and  ever  after  that,  when  he  tried  to. 
walk  down  stairs  to  catch  us,  he  would  find  himself  on  the 
roof." 

How  absolute  some  people  are  in  their  conversation. 
There  is  Smartington,  for  instance.  Said  Jones  to  him  the 
other  evening  :  "  Do  you  like  dogs  ?"  Jones,  by  the  way, 
is  a  lover  of  the  animal.  "  I  never  ate  one,"  replied  Smart- 
ington, dreamily.  "  Well,  who  supposed  you  did?"^xclaimed 
Jones  with  impatience.  "  If  I  were  to  ask  if  you  liked 
donkey,  now?"  he  continued,  with  a  lingering  emphasis 
on  "donkey."  Said  Smartington,  ingenuously,  "  I  like  you, 
Jones." 

"  Kind  words  can  never  die."  How  bitterly  does  a  man 
realize  that  terrible  truth  when  he  sees  all  the  kindest  words 
he  ever  used  in  his  life  glaring  at  him  from  his  published 
letters  in  a  breach  of  promise  case. 


Many  a  man  will  retain  a  soft  thing  as  long  as 
cool  and  doesn't  lose  his  head. 


h: 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A  BREEZY  LETTER  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC. 


Newport,  August  2,  1880. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Fancy  an  inexperienced  Californian 
plunged  suddenly  into  the  whirl  and  gayety  of  that  gayest 
of  places — Newport.  Imagine  the  condition  of  excitement 
in  which  she  finds  herself,  and  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to 
allow  her  to  relieve  her  mind  by  telling  you  all  about  it.  The 
thing  to  say  about  Newport  is,  that  it  is  charming.  I  can 
express  nothing  more  approving  than  to  say  it  reminds  me, 
climatically,  of  San  Francisco  at  its  best;  and  to  a  wan- 
derer from  the  West — one  to  whom  San  Francisco  and  its 
bay  are  endeared  by  every  delightful  association — lovely 
Narragansett  is  an  endless  happiness.  It  does  not  bear  the 
least  resemblance  to  our  own  bay,  except  that  it  is  intensely 
blue— like  the  heart  of  a  sapphire.  The  town  bears  such  a 
strange  look  of  age  !  The  Mission  Dolores  has  always  been 
my  idea  of  antiquity,  so  you  may  fancy  how  curiously  I  am 
impressed  by  houses  two  hundred  years  old,  and  tombstones 
bearing  the  date  of  1660.  The  streets  are  the  type  of  the 
"narrow  way,"  but  they  are  also  winding  and  devious;  and 
are  overlooked  by  gabled  windows,  and  shadowed  by  over- 
hanging stories.  Over  the  shops  are  names  that  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  colonial  times ;  and  in  Newport,  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  seen  carters  in  the  smock-frocks  I  have 
read  about.  There  are  numerous  "oldest  inhabitants."  One 
of  them  I  found  upon  my  exploration  of  the  cemetery.  He 
took  especial  pride  in  calling  my  attention  to  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  tombstones,  and  the  beauty  of  the  carving 
upon  them.  He  philosophized  upon  such  original  topics  as 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  future.  He  was  extremely  orthodox,  and  looked 
it,  from  the  droop  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  to  the  peculiar 
seesawing  of  his  hands—a  movement  that  reminded  me  of 
a  Petaluma  preacher  I  once  saw.  He  was  courtesy  itself, 
and  gave  us  his  escort  to  all  the  tombs  of  note.  I  saw  the 
grave  of  Benedict  Arnold's  child,  and  numerous  others  of 
like  antiquity.  The  most  striking  inscription  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  human  form  noted  for  its  honesty,  and  known  fifty-three  years 
by  the  appellation  of  Christopher  Elleky,  began  to  dissolve  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1789. 

The  cemetery,  however,  is  little  visited  by  the  dwellers  in 
the  gay  world  of  Newport.     It  is  a  strange  and,  probably, 
uncongenial  spot  to  them.  Their  sole  haunt  is  Bellevue  Ave- 
nue, which  is  crowded  every  afternoon  with  hundreds  of  ve- 
hicles, filled  with  gorgeous  dames  and  maidens  attired  in 
that  sweet  and  costly  simplicity  which  is  so  much  the  rage. 
The  avenue,  certainly,  is  very  beautiful,  being  lined  with 
magnificent  trees,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable  villas  in  the 
place.     After  a  drive  of  about  a  mile,  there  is  a  glorious  view 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  drive  continues  along  the  shore  for 
several  miles  ;  it  then  turns  inland,  passes  the  road  to  Fort 
Adams,  and  brings  one  back   into  the  town  in  about  two 
hours  from  the  time  of  starting.     This  is  called  the  Ocean 
Drive,  and  is  taken  in  its  entirety  on  Tuesdays  only,  unless 
one  would  be  out  of  the  fashion — woeful  thought!  The  usual 
drive  is  simply  up  and  down  the  avenue,  and  there  are  scores 
of  people  who  have  for  years  spent  their  summers  in  New- 
port and  know  nothing  of  the  charming,  breezy  drive  around 
Coddington  Point,  or  the  woodland  road  to  the  "  Glen,"  or 
the  magnificent  view  from  the   Second  Beach — or,  in  fact, 
any  of  the  delightful  places  that  are  easily  accessible,  and 
well  worth  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  a  long  drive.     I  can 
fancy  nothing  more  stupid  than  the  life  at  the  Ocean  House 
— which  means  a  late  breakfast,  a  drive  on  the  avenue,  and 
music  or  dancing.     Cottage  life  is  far  pleasanter,  and  is  en- 
tirely distinct,  in  the  way  of  society,  from  life  at  the  hotel. 
The  cottagers  have  innumerable  lawn-parties,  usually  tennis- 
parties  ;  dinners,  drives,  and  sails  in  large  parties  ;  walks 
on  the  "  Cliff"  or  Miantonomi  Hill,  on  Sunday  afternoons  ; 
and  fishing  and  clam-parties  at  Rocky  Point.     Altogether, 
they  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly.    It  has  been  objected  that 
Newport   requires  too  much  of  a   society  life,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  benefit  is  derived  from  a  summer  here.     But  no 
mistake  could  be  more  complete.     The  majority  of  the  en- 
tertainments require    out-door  exercise,  and    are  certainly 
most  healthful  and  invigorating.     Girls  who  are  languid  and 
indolent  in  town  are  distinguished  here  for  their  success  in 
tennis,  walking,  and  rowing  ;  while  the  men  fish,  row,  and 
play  polo  and  lacrosse  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm.   Tuesday  night  is  the  night  at  the  skating-rink — that  is, 
the  night  when  any  one  who  is  no  one  remains  at  home,  and 
every  one  who  is  any  one  is  required  to  be  present  (a  mixed 
way  of  putting  it,  perhaps,  and  therefore  truly  feminine).  On 
these  nights  the  club-men  play  polo  on  roller  skates,  and  the 
game  is  far  more  exciting  than  polo  on  horseback,  and  far  less 
cruel.     A  polo  game  was  played  by  request  on  last  Saturday 
night,  after  which  the  great  and  only  P.  T.  Barnum  made  a 
speech,  and  presented  the  winning  side  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful basket  of  flowers.     The  game  of  the  Westchester  Club  is 
played  on  Saturday  afternoons,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
sport  to  the  horses,  and  some  of  them  have  been  so  fright- 
fully injured  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  them.     It  is  hardly 
requisite  to  say  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  is  the  hero  of 
Newport.     His  presence  seems  to  act  like  an  electric  shock 
upon  the  place,  and  even  people  who  object  to  his  personality 
seem  inspired  to  gayety  by  his  arrival.    He  came  only  about 
ten  days  ago,  and  the  avenue  immediately  became  more 
crowded,  entertainments  more  numerous,  and  dressing  more 
elaborate.     Why  ?     I  do  not  assume  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery.    He  opened  the  "  Casino,"  which  immediately  became 
the  rage  ;  and  all  well-regulated  people  must  be  seen  there 
several  times  a  week.     The  band  plays  from  eleven  until 
two — and  nobody  listens  to  it.      There  are  games  of  lawn 
and  court-tennis,  and  there  is  a  bowling-alley,  and  the  main 
'  building  contains  a  theatre,  cafe1,  bachelor's  apartments,  and 
(on  Bellevue  Avenue)  the  branch  stores  of  New  York  firms 
— chemists,    dressmakers,    bric-a-brac   dealers,    etc.      The 
facade  is  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  house  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.     Facing  the  interior  court  is  a  quaint  tower  with  a 
curious  clock,  which    I  am  told  was  brought  from  France 
.     by  Mr.   Bennett.      This   morning   a  grand    reception  was 
given   by  the   Casino    corporation,  at  which   all    Newport 
was  present.      There  were  the  Belmonts,  Astors,  Lorillards, 
Powells,  Kernochans,  and  scores  of  other  regular  cottagers, 
and  there  were  some  faces  there  which  would  have  been 
familiar   in    San    Francisco.      Commodore    Baldwin,    Mrs. 


Pettit  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Toland  and  Miss  Buckler, 
Miss  Bradford  (the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bradford,  the  artist), 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Field.  Justice  Field  I  did  not  see,  although 
he  is  in  Newport.  There  are  other  Californians  here.  Mrs. 
O'Brien  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Payne.  At  Mr.  James  Keene's  residence  on 
Bellevue  Avenue,  Mrs.  Denison  is  a  guest,  and  Mrs.  Tallant 
is  at  the  Hotel  Aquidneck.  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood  and 
Miss  Flood  here  last  month,  and  understand  that  they  will 
return  in  September.  In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  that 
Malbone — which  has  been  taken  for  the  season  by  Mrs. 
Pettit— has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Flood.  It  is  certainly 
a  most  beautiful  place,  and  historic  as  well.  The  house 
is  built  in  castellated  style,  and  is  of  brown  stone,  cov- 
ered at  present  with  the  glowing  scarlet  blossoms  of  the 
trumpet-creeper.  It  stands  upon  a  high  terrace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  superb  trees,  some  of  which  are  cedars  over  two 
hundred  years  old.  From  any  point  of  view  the  house  is 
rendered  picturesque  by  its  dark  coloring,  its  tall  towers,  and 
its  beautiful  surroundings.  It  is  built  of  the  stones  which 
were  used  in  1741  by  Godfrey  Malbone,  who  was  the  orig- 
inal owner  of  the  property.  He  was  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
and  he  was  also  a  smuggler,  and  built  a  subterranean  passage 
from  his  house  to  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
wines  and  other  delicacies  with  as  little  trouble  to  other  peo- 
ple as  possible.  On  one  occasion  he  entertained  his  friends 
at  a  banquet,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  house  took 
fire.  Did  Godfrey's  guests  scatter  in  confusion?  No,  in- 
deed— he  had  the  table  removed  to  the  lawn,  and  finished 
dining  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  In  1S50  the  house 
was  rebuilt.  The  southeast  tower  is  altered  in  no  respect, 
and  bears  the  date  "  1 741"  cut  in  the  stone.  I  have  gone 
into  rather  lengthy  description  of  the  place,  because  it  has 
been  whispered  that  Mr.  Flood  is  its  purchaser.  The  cot- 
tage of  George  Peabody  Wetmore  is  considered  the  finest 
place  in  Newport.  It  is  also  a  castellated  structure  of  free- 
stone. The  Barreda  mansion  is  occupied  by  the  Astors. 
The  Cliff  cottages  are  very  desirable,  and  overlook  the  bath- 
ing beach,  where  the  lovers  of  the  sea  disport  themselves 
daily.  If  a  woman  has  an  ambition  like  that  of  the  blessed 
Saint  Brigida,  she  should  attire  herself  constantly  in  a  bath- 
ing-dress. Nothing  could  be  more  hideous.  I  can  not  un- 
derstand the  mildness  of  Atlantic  breakers ;  I  have  never 
seen  the  Pacific  as  quiet  on  a  still  day  as  I  have  seen  this 
treacherous  sea  on  a  rainy  one ;  and,  although  it  is  beautiful, 
my  heart  yearns  for  my  own  Pacific,  for  the  Golden  Gate, 
for  my  beautiful  bay,  for  the  low  hills  back  of  Oakland — yea, 
even  for  the  sand-hills  and  the  fogs ;  for  I  frequently  to  my- 
self have  said ; 

"That  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

We  are  not  so  frivolous  here  that  we  do  not  read ;  the  Har- 
vard Lampoon  furnishes  most  of  our  literary  matter,  and 
Hollo's  Visit  to  Cambridge  and  The  Little  Tin  Gods  are  the 
things  to  have  read,  for  they  are  called  upon  constantly  for 
quotations.  The  former  is  irrepressibly  funny.  There  is  a 
keenness  in  the  atmosphere,  too,  that  makes  people  quick 
and  sharp,  and  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  repartee  of 
one  of  the  California  ladies  here.  I  make  it  a  conclusion 
that  you  may  ruminate  upon  it.  It  was  at  a  dinner,  and  her 
neighbor,  a  very  bright  and  irrepressible  youth,  spoke  of  him- 
self with  mock  depreciation,  adding :  "  You  know,  though, 
I'm  next  to  nothing.'" 
you're  beside  yourself, 
wasn't  original. 


THE    IMMORALITY    OF    BRITISH    SOCIETY. 


When  she  replied :    "  Of  course- 
Please,  dear  Argonaut,  don't  say  it 
M.  W.  A. 


The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Evening  News,ol  the  date  of  July 
9, 1880,  contains  the  account  of  a  magnificent  reception  given 
to  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  is  again  nomi- 
nated  to  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
that  State.  This  eloquent  and  brave  old  man  was  borne  to 
the  meeting — held  in  an  open  grove — in  a  landau  drawn  by 
four  horses.  He  was  wheeled  upon  the  stand  in  his  rolling- 
chair.  Amid  the  waving  of  kerchiefs  by  beautiful  women, 
and  the  applause  of  an  admiring  constituency,  he  made  a  po- 
litical speech.  We  wish  Judge  David  S.  Terry  and  Major- 
General  Walsh  (of  the  California  militia)  could  have  been 
there  to  hear  it.  We  wish  some  of  the  blackguard  writers 
of  the  Bourbon  Democracy  could  have  listened  to  this  elo- 
quent and  gifted  rebel  gentleman.  As  he  discussed  Messrs. 
Garfield  and  Arthur,  he  said  : 

"lam  not  going  to  speak  against  the  candidates  put  in  opposition, 
Garfield  and  Arthur.  I  am  not  here  to  elevate  our  candidates  by  drag- 
ging down  those  opposed.  Although  I  don't  think  they  can  ever  reach 
the  elevated  platform  occupied  by  Hancock  and  English,  I  do  not  wish 
to  engage  in  this  kind  of  assault.  Garfield  I  have  known  well  since  the 
session  of  Congress  in  '73,  and  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  irre- 
proachable in  integrity  and  moral  character,  distinguished  for  ability 
and  scholarship,  and  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  oppose  him  on  account  of  any  moral  defect  or  intellectual  incapac- 
ity. As  for  his  connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair,  I  know  noth- 
ing and  express  no  opinion.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  after  the  nomina- 
tion. I  have  considered  him  an  honorable  man  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  oppose  him  and  uphold  Hancock  for  other  reasons." 

Now,  we  suggest  that  Southern  gentlemen — when  they 
listen  to  the  vulgar,  mendacious  tirades  of  their  small  and 
noisy  declaimers — remember  the  testimony  of  Alexander  H 
Stephens  to  the  integrity,  moral  character,  learning,  and 
scholarship  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  country 
— General  James  A.  Garfield. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gives  the  following  as  an  accu- 
rate report  of  girls  afishing  :- 

"  Oh,  I  see  one  ! " 

"Where?" 

"  Oh,  my,  so  he  is  ! " 

"Let's  catch  him  !" 

"Who's  got  the  bait?" 

"  You  lazy  thing,  you're  sitting  on  my  pole  ! " 

"  Oh,  something's  got  my  hook  ! " 

"  Pull  up,  you  little  idiot  !  " 

"  Oh,  murder  !  take   it   away 
nasty  thing  !" 

"  How  will  it  ever  get  off?" 

"Ain't  it  pretty?" 

"Wonder  if  it  ain't  dry?" 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  let's  put  it  back  again  !" 

"  How  will  it  get  the  hook  from  its  mouth  ?" 


Louis  J.  Jennings's  London  Letter  to  the  N.  Y.   World. 
In  such  times  as  these  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  "upper  classes"  if  they  could  show,  so  to  speak,  a  clean 
bill  of  health.     Their  position  is,  at  the  best,  not  a  strong 
one,  and  they  are  making  it  weaker  every  day.     The  Buller 
divorce  case,  which  has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  public,  is  but  an  example  of  the  kind  of  scandals  now  so 
plentiful  in  "  society  "  that  they  cease  to  attract  remark.    In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  needed,  nowadays,  to  . 
start  in  fashionable  life,  is  to  show  a  certain  amiable  willing- 
ness to  lose  your  money  at  cards,  and  to  be  seen  as  much 
as  possible  in  public  with  some  woman  who  is  not  your  wife. 
Comply  with   these   conditions,  and   no   questions   will  be 
asked.     You  will  soon  get  made  an  honorary  member  of  one 
or  two  gambling  clubs,  which  are  the  favorite  places  of  re- 
sort of  highly  distinguished  persons,  and  the  one  condition 
on  which  you  may  retain  popularity  is  that  you  do  not  win. 
Lose  every  night,  and  lose  with  a  good  grace.      As  for  the 
other  part  of  the  programme,  there  never  can  be  much  diffi- 
culty in    London  about  a  man  finding  an  affinity.     Let  him 
go  to  the  Lotus  Club,  where  the  principle  of  modern  society 
is  faithfully  respected,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not 
light  upon  some  one  who  is  willing  to  share  his  brougham 
with  him.      This  sort  of  life  no  longer  excites  adverse  criti- 
cism.    It  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  do  if  you  wish  to 
mix   in   the   fashionable   world,  and   do   not  desire  to  be 
thought   eccentric.     Your  namesake,  the    World,  is  a  long 
way  within  the  mark  when  it  says  :  "  The  peculiarity  of  our 
age  is  not  the  amount  of  immorality  that  prevails,  but  the 
shamelessness  with  which  it  shows  itself,  and  the  practical 
impunity   which   it   enjoys."      A  woman's   bad   reputation 
is  no  longer  anything  whatever  against  her.     Mrs.  Buller 
is  quite  a  fashionable  woman,  and  no  one  seems  to   have 
thought    the    worse   of    her  because    she    has    lived  with' 
half  a  dozen  men,  including  the  Mr.  Flower  who  caused  Lord 
Dupplin  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife.     Lord  Dupplin  is  so 
highly  moral  a  man  himself  that  naturally  he  could  not  tol- 
erate  the  least  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  his  wife.     They 
say  he  is  going  to  marry  an  American  young  lady.     I  won- 
der whether  the  family  has  made  any  inquiry  in  London  as 
to  this  most  virtuous  lord's  past  exploits  ?     Why  does  he  not 
content  himself  with  marrying  some  American  lady  who  is 
not  young  ?  At  least  one  such  is  just  now  rather  more  prom- 
inent in  London  society  than  she  would  be  likely  to  be  in  the 
society  of  New  York.     Mrs.  Buller   is  very  unlucky  in  not 
having  been  able  to  settle  her  little  difficulties   privately. 
There  are  other  women  who  do  precisely  as  she  has  done, 
and  whose  lives  are  perfectly  well  known  to  everybody  who 
is  about  London  ;  but  either  they  manage  to  keep  on  fairly 
civil  terms  with  their  husbands,  or  they  contrive  to  steer 
clear  of  the  divorce  court  and  exposure.     In  fashionable  cir- 
cles the  marriage  contract  seems  to  be  based  on  easy  and 
simple  principles — entire  freedom  of  action  reserved  for  both 
parties,  and  a  latch-key  for  wrife  as  well  as  for  husband.  The 
other  evening  I  was  at  a  place  of  great  public  resort,  and 
counted  seven  well-known  men  in  London  life  who  were  with 
women  equally  well  known,  and  nobody  thought  it  strange  or 
unusual.     No  concealment  is  thought  necessary.     Mrs.  Bul- 
ler is  being  lectured  all  round  for  her  misconduct,  but  her 
lecturers  must  be  well  aware  that  she  is  not  a  bit  worse  than 
Mrs.   A.    or  Mrs.   B. — too  easy  would   it    be  to  give  real 
names  ! — who    are    invited    to    every    fashionable    house. 
When     the     social     history     of    the     Victorian     aristoc- 
racy comes   to   be    written,    the    chronicle   will    be   found 
quite     as     scandalous      as     that     of     Charles     the     Sec- 
ond's   day.      If    you    doubt    it,    you    had    better    borrow 
the  notebook  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  for  some  years 
past  kept  a  record  of  public  scandals  only,  taking  no  account 
of  private  ones.     It  is  quite  as  "racy  "as  certain  parts  of 
Pepys's  Diary,  and  throws  the  Greville  Memoirs  altogether 
into  the  shade.  ,  The  class  a  little  beneath  the  aristocracy 
take  good  care  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race.     Imitators 
generally  outdo  the  originals.    Public  opinion  no  longer  con- 
demns open  immorality.     It  even  looks  on  approvingly.     It. 
was  the  same,  one  remembers,  in  France  in  the  days  of  Mad- 
ame Dubarry  and  Louis  le  Bien-aimi.     Society  was  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  object — no  one,  at  least,  that  people  in 
the  "  right  set "  could  condescend  to  take  heed  of.    The  "no- 
bility and  gentry"  found  the  world  a  pleasant  one,  and  they 
did  as  they  liked  in  it.     A  few  years  passed  away,  and  they 
discovered  that  there  had  been  a  contrary  opinion  all  the 
time,  and  that  it  was  stronger  immeasurably  than  they  who 
had  despised  it.     What  happened  to  them  after  that  is  not 
yet  quite  forgotten.    Let  us  hope  that  history  does  not  always 
repeat  itself;  but  again  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  aristocratic  and  fashionable  classes  are 
making  but  a  sorry  preparation  for  the  day  of  trial  in  store 
for  them.     Mr.  Bright  burst  into  an  explosion  against  them 
the  other  day,  for  which  he  was  much  rebuked  and  frowned 
upon.     But  Mr.  Bright's  words  were  tame  compared  with 
those  which  are  uttered  elsewhere.     There  is  a  day  of  reck- 
oning for  everybody,  and  an  old  warning  bids  us  all  to  put 
our  houses  in  order  ere  it  comes.    In  not  a  few  cases,  should 
the  visitation  come  suddenly,  the  house  would  be  found  full 
of— what  shall  I  say  ? — "  housekeepers." 


Ugh  !  take  it  away,  the 


The  early  bird  catches  the  worm, 
takes  the  flapjacks. 


but  the  early  boarder 


Infancy  has  its  privileges.  A  woman  was  arrested  in 
Presburg,  Hungary,  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  She  was  by 
birth  a  Jewess,  but  six  months  previous  to  her  detection  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  put 
upon  her  trial  she  pleaded  that  she  was  an  infant,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  held  answerable  for  what  she  had  done— 
the  date  of  birth  in  Hungary  running  according  to  the  date 
of  baptism — and  after  some  serious  cogitation  the  tribunal 
declared  the  defense  a  good  one,  and  that  she,  a  woman  of 
forty,  was  legally  but  six  months  old,  with  a  score  of  years 
before  her  which  she  might  turn  to  dishonest  account  with 
impunity. 

Faro  is  a  game  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  appears,  fol 
we  read  in  the  Bible,  Isaiah,  xxiv,  16,  that  "  the  treacheroui 
dealers  have  dealt  treacherously."  And  the  average  dealei 
has  not  much  improved  since  the  time  when  the  prophet 
played. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


Catherine  Cole  writes  as  follows  to  the  New  Orleans  Times,  apropos 
of  the  "Average  American  Girl":  "She  often  complains  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  her  as  a  sort  of  reversible  India-rubber  model  upon  which 
I  fit  any  fancy  or  illustration  that  may  come  into  my  head  without  the 
smallest  regard  for  her  feelings ;  and,  I  dare  say,  she  is  right,  for  the 
dear  girl  is  so  amiable  and  pliant  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  seize 
upon  her  once  in  a  while  as  a  means  with  which  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.  And  so  this  morning,  as  she  idly  swings  in  the  hammock 
there,  not  caring  whether  the  cold  rain  blows  in  on  her  or  not,  and  read- 
ing away  at  Molly  Dawn,  it  occurs  to  me  what  an  excellent  sample  she 
is  of  the  average  young  woman  of  to-day.  Idle,  bright,  energetic,  list- 
less, all  in  a  breath ;  now  as  gay  as  a  bunch  of  summer  field-flowers, 
now  as  drowsy  and  dampening  in  her  spirits  as  this  gray  day  that  has 
settled  down  over  the  world.  Perhaps  not  the  average  of  the.ultra-fash- 
ionable  young  woman;  indeed,  I  am  sure  not;  but  certainly  just  the 
sort  of  a  girl  that  you  and  I  know,  that  we  meet  at  our  friends'  houses, 
and  that  we  are  so  fond  of  inviting  to  our  own.  Sometimes  I  envy  this 
average  girl  her  breezy,  half-impudent,  and  not  very  deep  conversational 
powers,  her  aptitude  for  taking  to  anything  or  anybody  that  promises 
refreshment  or  fun.  Why,  she  will  sit  down  to  a  two  hours'  talk  with 
the  most  notorious  bore  that  ever  crosses  one's  threshold,  with  as  much 
zest  as  Professor  Darwin  would  sit  down  to  the  dissection  of  a  house- 
fly with  four-jointed  legs ;  and  as  for  audacity,  why,  she  would  tackle 
Emerson  on  his  own  philosophies,  if  she  had  a  chance."  . 


Here  is  a  little  essay  on  the  stocking  :  Few  of  the  ancients  had  any 
clothing  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  most  have  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  sheltering  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  The 
northern  nations  first  had  a  hose,  or  trousers  ;  their  stockings  were  made 
of  pieces  of  cloth  sewed  together.  We  can  not  say  with  certainty  in 
what  country  the  art  of  knitting  originated.  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Scotland  claim  this  useful  discovery.  Some  believe  it  originated  in 
Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  when  the  French  stocking- 
knitters'  guild  made  choice  of  "a  patron  saint  they  selected  Saint  Fiacre, 
a  native  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  invention  is  attributed  to 
a  Spaniard,  on  the  strength  of  Mezerai,  who  asserts  that  silk  stockings 
were  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister  in  1559  ; 
but,  before  that,  Edward  VI.  had  graciously  accepted  a  pair  from  the 
merchant  prince,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  imported  them  from  Spain, 
the  land  where  they  were  first  manufactured.  The  story  goes  that  a 
royal  grandee,  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  the  first  pairs  made  in 
Spain,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  present  the  novelties  to  his 
queen,  and  to  that  end  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  greatly  to  the  discomposure  of  that  modest  man,  who  aston- 
ished the  well-meaning  noble  by  returning  him  his  stockings,  and 
bidding  him  remember  that  "  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs."  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  not  ashamed  to  own  that  she  had  legs,  received  a 
similar  gift  in  "a  very  different  manner.  In  the  third  year  of  her  reign 
(1561)  her  silk-woman,  Miss  Montague,  tendered  her  as  a  New  Year's 
gift  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings — the  first  of  the  kind  in  England.  Eliza- 
beth lost  no  time  in  putting  the  gift  on  her  "  limbs,"  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  result  that  she  sent  for  Miss  Montague,  and  inquired  where  she 
procured  such  comfortable  foot-gear,  and  if  she  could  get  any  more  of 
them.  "  I  made  them  very  carefully  of  purpose  only  for  your  majesty, " 
replied  the  silk-woman  ;  "and,  seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I  will 
presently  set  more  in  the  hank."  "  Do  so,"  said  the  queen  ;  "for,  in- 
deed, I  like  silk  stockings  so  well,  because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and  so 
delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stockings. "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  she  displayed  her  silk-stockinged  feet  to  the  best  advan- 
tage during  her  flirtations  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


A  discovery  has  receritly  been  made  in  London  concerning  the  color 
of  ladies'  eyes.  Blue  is  in  the  ascendant.  Treachery  and  deceit  are 
proved  to  lurk  in  gray  and  black.  The  trials  recently  recorded  in  the 
divorce  court  show  the  majority  of  the  victimized,  in  cases  of  domestic 
infelicity,  to  be  gifted  with  orbs  of  celestial  azure  ;  whereas  black  and 
gray  eyes,  of  Spanish  lustre,  flash  out  all  manner  of  iniquity  from  under 
their  dark,  drooping  lashes,  and  are  proved  to  produce  more  than  their 
due  share  of  the  matrimonial  complications  scandalizing  the  world. 


The  wife  of  William  Morris,  the  poet,  can  give  points  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  and  the  rest  of  the  professional  beauties,  if  a  correspondent  of  the 
Inter-Ocean  is  to  be  trusted  :  "  She  is  a  mysterious,  Egyptian-looking 
woman,  with  great,  strange,  sad  eyes,  an  oriental  complexion,  burning 
scarlet  lips,  and  the  expression  of  ineffable  remoteness  and  vagueness 
that  one  in  imagination  gives  to  the  Sphinx.  The  young  lady's  face  is 
just  one  of  the  inexpressibly  melancholy  ones  that  the  pre- Raphael ites 
adore — just  the  type  of  young  women  coming  down  the  '  golden  stairs  ' 
in  Burne  Jones's  picture  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  this  year — and  Morris 
married  her.  Not  long  ago  this  lady  wore  at  an  evening  party  a  robe 
of  the  sheeriest,  filmiest  white  muslin,  fine  enough  to  be  drawn  through 
a  ring.  The  petticoat  under  it  must  have  been  the  same,  for  the  folds 
of  the  robe  clung  to  her  body  and  limbs  as  if  cut  there  by  the  finest 
chisel.  At  the  waist  this  thin  robe  was  confined  by  a  long,  supple  chain 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  which,  after  writhing  about  her  body,  dropped 
its  jeweled  head  by  her  left  side,  where  its  diamond  eyes  glittered  and 
burned  like  fire.  Egyptian  bracelets  and  necklace  adorned  her  arms 
and  neck,  and  an  Egyptian  masque  gathered  and  held  the  folds  of  the 
robe  at  the  throat.  Her  black  hair  was  one  thick  mass  of  short  curls, 
and  lay  close  down  to  her  eyes,  and  through  it  crept  another  golden 
serpent,  with  jeweled  scales  and  burning  eyes.  One  would  have  said 
she  was  Cleopatra,  who  had  turned  her  asps  into  gold  and  jewels,  and 
come  to  life  to  dazzle  a  barbarian  world."  If  the  undivine  William  is 
married  to  such  a  woman  as  this,  one  doesn't  wonder  that  he  has 
stopped  writing  poetry.  With  a  creature  who  wears  that  style  of  dress, 
petticoat,  and  chain,  life  must  be  an  eternal  poem,  and  the  manufac- 
tory for  wall-paper  an  earthly  paradise. 


The  American  element  in  high  English  society  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention  just  now.  The  London  World  says  that  many  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  popular  among  the  leaders  of  fashion  hail  from 
the  United  States.  Among  the  American  ladies  mentioned  are  Vis- 
countess Mandeville,  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Carington, 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesay,  and  it  is 
said  they  form  a  galaxy  difficult  to  match,  both  for  looks  and  social 
charms. 

A  bright  Bostonese  at  present  in  London,  writing  of  a  literary  and 
" artistic "  party  which  she  attended  at  a  distinguished  house,  says: 
"The  women  dress  in  the  strangest  fashion — the  Burne  Jones  style,  I 
should  say ;  and,  aiming  at  the  picturesque,  they  fall  just  short,  and  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  They  look  to  me  so  wonderfully  false ;  and  somehow 
I  feel  that  they  are  not  every-day  people  with  every-day  cares,  but  they 
are  animated  dolls — and  not  very  animated,  either — that  go  home  and 
are  placed  on  a  shelf  for  the  next  occasion.  One  girl — heaven  only 
knows  if  she  was  old  or  young — had  a  pale,  long,  haggard  face,  shad- 
owed by  a  chopped-off,  untidy  mop  of  fair  hair,  out  of  which  all  the  life 
had  been  tortured.  She  wore  a  long,  scant  gown  of  red  serge,  cut  square 
in  the  neck,  with  very  little  sleeve.  I  doubt  if  she  had  on  a  skirt,  and 
I  am  sure  she  did  not  wear  a  corset.  However,  in  its  stead  she  wore  a 
long  girdle  and  odd  golden  beads  about  her  neck,  and  her  long  arms 
were  hidden  a  little  by  red  mitts — kid,  I  believe.  She  was  wonderfully 
long  and  lank,  and  she  sank  into  chairs  as  if  she  had  no  backbone.  I 
thought  her  fearfully  and  wonderfully  constructed.  There  were  a  few 
pretty  women,  but  the  majority  were  dreadful,  more  so  on  account  of 
their  remarkable  costumes.  As  for  heads,  they  were  decked  out  like 
North  American  Indians." 

Its  marvelously  woven  tissues  and  sumptuously  wrought  apparel  have 
been  the  immemorial  glories  of  India.  The  art  of  its  gold  brocades 
and  filmy  muslins  is  unquestionably  older  than  the  code  of  Manu.  In 
the  ancient  sculptures,  the  women  are  represented  both  in  richly  em- 
broidered brocade  robes  and  in  muslin  so  fine  as  to  fully  expose  the  form, 
the  lines  of  its  folds,  or  of  its  silk  and  gold  edging,  traced  across  their 
bodies,  being  the  only  evidence  that  they  are  clothed.  On  the  Ajanu 
Cave  paintings,  the  women's  robes  are  blue,  which  still  is  a  favorite  color 


with  Indian  women.  The  Hindoo  poets  are  very  eloquent  on  the  charm- 
ing effect  of  a  fair  woman  dressed  in  blue,  likening  it  to  that  of  a  dark 
cloud  lighted  up  by  the  radiant  fire  of  beauty.  When  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  arrived  in  India,  they  noticed  that  the  garments  worn  by  the 
people  were  made  of  "tree  wool,"  or  "wool  produced  in  nuts;"  and 
Megasthenes  adds:  "Their  robes  are  worked  in  gold,  and  they  wear, 
also,  flowered  garments  of  the  finest  muslin."  We  know  from  Arrian 
that  true  muslins  and  printed  cottons  were  exported  in  his  time  from 
India  to  all  the  ports  on  the  Arabian  and  East  African  coasts.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  see  from  a  passage  of  Marco  Polo  that  mosolin,  or 
muslin,  had  in  his  age  a  very  different  meaning  from  its  present  one. 
Writing  of  the  kingdom  of  Mosul,  he  says :  ' '  All  the  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  that  are  called  mosolins  are  made  in  this  country,  and  those  great 
merchants  called  mosolins,  who  carry  for  sale  such  quantities  of  spicery 
and  pearls  and  cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  are  also  from  this,  kingdom."  It 
appears  that  the  once  celebrated  Dacca  muslins  are  now  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Under  the  pressure  of  competition  from  the  machine-made 
fabrics  of  Manchester,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate prices,  their  manufacture  has  nearly  ceased. 


In  foreign  cities,  if  a  traveler  is  invited  to  dinner,  and  has  not  the 
proper  costume  with  him  in  which  to  attend  a  dinner,  he  writes  to  his 
host,  excusing  himself  on  that  score.  If  he  receives  another  note,  saying 
"We  will  gladly  receive  you  en  coitumsde  voyageur,"  the  gentleman  or 
lady  can  go  ;  but  without  the  explanation,  the  presence  of  a  person  not 
properly  dressed  for  dinner  would  be  an  insult.  A  few  years  ago  some 
young  Englishmen  of  high  rank  arrived  at  Nahant  in  very  careless  cos- 
tume, sent  their  cards  and  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Longfellow, 
and  were  immediately  invited  to  a  seven  o'clock  dinner.  They  accepted, 
and  came  in  their  shooting-coats,  with  telescopes  banging  around  their 
necks.  Mr.  Longfellow  had  invited  some  distinguished  Boston  people 
to  meet  them,  all  of  whom  were  in  proper  evening  dress,  of  course. 
The  young  men  endeavored  to  "bluff  it  off,"  as  the  poet  carefully 
scanned  their  appearance,  by  saying:  "We're  here  for  shooting,  you 
know,"  etc.,  etc.  "And  do  you  shoot  with  your  telescopes?  "  remarked 
Mr.  Longfellow.  If  they  had  written  to  Mr.  Longfellow  before  dinner, 
had  explained  their  lack  of  luggage,  and  had  left  their  telescopes  at 
home,  no  one  would  have  thought  it  rude.  It  was  the  assumption  that 
they  could  do  such  a  thing  with  impunity  in  America  that  was  rude.  An 
American  lady  of  fashion  was  traveling  in  Europe,  and  happened  to  ar- 
rive in  Florence  without  her  luggage.  The  American  Minister  asked  her 
to  dinner  to  meet  a  great  lady  of  the  court.  "  But  I  have  no  dresses," 
said  the  lady  ;  "one  plain  black  silk  is  all  I  can  possibly  achieve." 
' '  Oh  !  "  said  he,  ' '  that  is  all  right ;  I  will  explain  to  those  ladies  whom 
you  are  to  meet."  When  the  lady  went  to  the  dinner — which  was  very 
elegant — all  the  men  were  in  dress-coats,  orders,  ribbons,  white  ties,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  masculine  evening  dress.  She  was  astonished 
to  see  all  the  ladies  as  plainly  dressed  as  herself.  The  Minister  having 
explained  her  dilemma  to  them,  they  were  all  plainly  dressed,  too.  They 
were  women  who  generally  wore  at  dinners  jewels  of  fabulous  value, 
and  always  considered  it  de  rigueur  to  wear  neck  and  arms  bare,  and 
to  cover  themselves  with  lace.  But  it  was  both  real  and  conventional 
etiquette  for  them  to  thus  meet  the  American  lady  who  had  not  her  toi- 
lets with  her.  Although  she  regretted  not  seeing  their  splendid  dresses, 
she  could  not  but  be  touched  by  this  act.  They  knew  that  she  was  a 
person  of  consideration  at  home,  and  they  treated  her  to  the  best  and 
kindest  in  their  power  by  dressing  so  plainly  that  she  did  not  feel  her 
black  silk  to  be  a  blot  on  the  dinner. 


A  decided  sensation  was  created  at  Washington,  during  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  by  the  appearance  there  of  a  handsome  and  well 
educated  Italian  lady,  who  called  herself  America  Vespucci,  and  claimed 
descent  from  the  navigator  who  gave  his  name  to  this  continent.  Ex- 
President  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  became  her  especial  friends,  and 
she  was  soon  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best  society.  In  a  few  weeks  after  her 
arrival  she  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  asking,  first,  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship,  and,  secondly,  to  be  given  "a  corner  of  land"  out  of 
the  public  domain  of  the  country  which  bore  the  name  of  her  ancestor. 
An  adverse  report,  which  was  soon  made,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Congressional  literature.'  It  eulogized  the  petitioner  as  a  "  young,  dig- 
nified, and  graceful  lady,  with  a  mind  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture, 
and  a  heart  beating  with  all  our  own  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can and  human  liberty."  The  reasons  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
could  not  be  granted  were  given,  but  she  was  commended  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people  as  follows  :  "  The  name  of  America — our 
country's  name — should  be  honored,  respected,  and  cherished  in  the 
person  of  the  interesting  exile  from  whose  ancestor  we  derive  the  great 
and  glorious  title."  A  subscription  was  immediately  opened  by  Mr. 
Haight,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  judges,  Congressmen, 
and  citizens  vied  with  one  another  in  their  contributions.  Just  then  it 
was  whispered  that  Madame  Vespucci  had  borne  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tation  at  Florence  and  at  Paris,  and  had  been  induced  by  a  pecuniary 
consideration  to  break  off  an  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis 
Phillippe's  eldest  son,  and  to  ^come  to  Washington.  Soon  afterward 
the  duke's  younger  brother,  the  Prince  of  Joinville,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  refused  to  recognize  her,  which  virtually  excluded  her  from  re- 
putable society.  For  some  years  subsequently  she  resided  in  luxurious 
seclusion  with  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  after  his  death  she  returned  to  Paris.  And  now  the  grand- 
daughter is  abroad  and  in  the  newspapers. 


All  who  have  seen  a  French  wedding  know  of  the  homely  and  fre- 
quently familiarly  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  officiating  priest  de- 
livers a  little  homily  to  the  intending  husband  and  wife,  in  which,  celi- 
bate as  he  is,  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of -deep  experience  on  the 
duties  of  bearing  and  forbearing,  on  the  happiness  and  privileges  of  the 
married  state.  But  all  were  astounded  at  the  surpassing  plainness  of 
speech  of  the  following  priestly  address :  "  It  is  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  Joseph,  that  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  step  you  are  tak- 
ing. It  was,  indeed,  sad  to  see  you  wasting  your  youth  in  a  life  of  dis- 
gusting drunkenness.  However,  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  and  it  pleases 
me  to  think' that  you  have  said  good-bye  forever  to  the  wine-shop.  As 
to  you,  my  poor  Catherine,  thank  heaven  heartily  that  you  have  been 
able,  ugly  as  you  are,  to  find  a  husband ;  never  forget  that  you  ought, 
by  an  unchangeable  sweetness  and  devotion  without  bounds,  to  try  to 
obtain  pardon  for  your  physical  imperfection,  for,  I  repeat,  you  are  a 
real  blunder  of  nature.  And  now,  my  dear  children,  I  join  you  in  mat- 
rimony," 


"  When  it  was  customary,"  says  the  Fat  Contributor,  "  for  gentlemen 
to  appear  in  armor,  we  suppose  there  were  changing  fashions  in  their 
apparel  same  as  nowadays.  Tailors  got  out  fashion-plates  every  spring 
and  fall,  and  fashion-plate  was  a  very  appropriate  term,  too,  by  the  way, 
so  much  plate  being  employed  in  the  construction  of  those  early  gar- 
ments. A  gentleman,  to  have  any  style  about  him,  was  compelled  to 
buy  three  or  four  suits  of  armor  every  year,  the  cost  varying  according 
to  the  rise  and  fall  in  iron  and  brass,  which  were  the  principal  materials 
employed.  We  don't  suppose  that  a  society  young  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  could  have  been  hired  to  attend  an  evening  party  with  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  shin-pieces  on,  or  promenade  the  street  with  a  young 
lady,  in  a  last  year's  helmet.  But  every  one  wasn't  that  particular,  of 
course.  Some  men  wore  for  years  and  years  the  same  suit  of  armor 
they  stood  up  to  be  married  in.  And  it  wasn't  at  all  unusual  to  see  a 
rusty  old  bachelor  patching  up  his  armor  with  pieces  of  boiler-plate, 
where  it  was  worn  through  at  the  knees  and  elbows — the  shiftless  crea- 
tures !  There  were  shirts  of  mail  in  those  days,  but  every  male  couldn't 
afford  one.  No  doubt,  seedy  fellows  went  about  with  their  breast-plate 
buttoned  up  close  to  the  neck  in  a  weak  and  futile  attempt  to  hide  the 
absence  of  a  shirt,  same  as  is  done  now.  These  shirts  of  mail,  being 
made  of  steel,  had  to  be  taken  to  some  steel-works  to  be  washed  and 
mended,  so  that  a  Middle  Age  washerwoman  had  a  very  poor  show  for 
her  back  alley.  Armor  wasn't  much  washed,  anyhow,  not  even  the 
silver-plated.  The  wash  was  very  thin,  and  soon  wore  off.  The  family 
clothes-line  was  little  employed,  so  far  as  the  masculines  were  concerned. 
Occasionally  a  pair  of  brass  thigh-pieces  or  a  breech  of  mail  might  have 
been  seen  flopping  in  the  wind,  showing  that  the  old  man  was  getting 
ready  to  attend  some  joust  or  tournament  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this 
was  about  all." 


ALL    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


No  lady  can  put  on  airs  in  a  bathing  suit  after  it  has  been  wet. 

Two  Japanese  young  ladies  from  Vassar  College  attract  much  atten- 
tion at  Saratoga. 

Young  ladies  are  informed  that  hop-scotch  is  good  practice  for  the 
new  style  of  waltzing  known  as  the  racket. 

Conscientious — a  Philadelphia  woman,  who  had  twins,  sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  census  enumerator  to  call  again. 

A  German  lady  says :  ' '  Beware  of  the  one  black  sheep  that  is  almost 
certain  to  steal  in  among  any  large  flock  of  girls." 

A  vulgar  woman  is  the  meanest  product  of  evolution.  It  is  easier  to 
convert  a  cannibal  to  vegetarianism  than  to  make  her  refined. 

A  woman  at  Newport  bathes  in  a  suit  of  oiled  silk,  worn  under  the 
usual  flannel  suit.  She  says  she  enjoys  the  surf,  but  can't  bear  the 
touch  of  the  water. 

An  Iowa  woman  has  invented  a  spankaphone.  The  broad  blade  of 
the  instrument  bears  this  inscription  :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  an  old  lady,  as  she  laid  down  her  newspaper, 
"  that  thieves  were  so  scarce  that  they  had  to  advertise  for  'em  and  offer 
a  reward  for  their  discovery." 

There  is  a  Japanese  proverb,  "The  beautiful  woman  is  unhappy." 
Yet  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  possible  hundred  would  accept  beauty, 
even  with  this  compensation  of  nature. 

A  Louisiana  white  girl  married  a  colored  man,  and  then,  just  as  soon 
as  she  had  a  husband  who  could  black  the  stove  without  having  the  dirt 
show  on  his  fingers,  her  brother  shot  him. 

Indiana  has  a  woman  who  weighs  five  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  yet 
she  ran  a  tramp  over  three  fences  and  across  a  meadow,  and  pounded 
him  until  he  had  to  be  taken  away  in  a  wagon. 

At  eighteen,  girls  wish  a  husband  much  more  than  they  do  a  lover, 
but  they  dress  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  exaggerated  luxury  of 
their  toilets  drives  away  the  one  and  attracts  the  other. 

Before  the  apple  season.  Eve  never  washed  her  clothes ;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  bitten  by  the  spirit  of  modern  inquiry,  none  of  her  daugh- 
ters would  now  be  obliged  to  wring  their  hands  or  their  garments. 

An  American  girl  who  marries  an  Italian  marquis  gets  on  very  well 
until  his  serene  highness  begins  to  spend  all  her  money  and  talk  of  her 
father  as  "ze  shopkeepaire."  Then  she  fires  up  and  gives  him  FourLh 
of  July. 

A  mob  put  a  pistol  into  the  hands  of  a  girl  whom  a  tramp  had  as- 
saulted, at  Scott,  Iowa,  and  told  her  to  shoot  him  through  the  head. 
She  took  careful  aim,  missed  the  tramp,  and  killed  and  wounded  three 
of  the  mob. 

Labouchere  says :  "The  double-monde  competes  with  the  demi-monde ; 
it  is  church-going,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  exter- 
nally devout.  Wives  of  the  double-monde  are  husbandless  unless  on 
state  occasions,  and  husbands  wifeless." 

Sophie  Sparkle,  quoting  from  somebody  overheard  at  a  hotel,  says 
that  a  Boston  woman  never  believes  well  of  you  until  she  finds  out  that 
you  are  really  possessed  of  merit,  and  treats  you,  accordingly,  with  her 
grand  air  of  pride  and  conscious  superiority. 

One  woman  has  at  last  succeeded  in  wearing  something  a  little  too 
gorgeous  for  English  taste,  but  she  had  to  buy  a  complete  costume  of 
orange  and  purple  silk,  and  to  walk  in  the  park  one  day  when  the  Eng- 
lish substitute  for  a  sun  was  shining,  in  order  to  perform  the  miracle. 

Girls,  this  is  what  the  London  Society  calls  you  : 
"  An  exquisite  incompleteness,  blossom  foreshadowing  fruit ; 

A  sketch,  faint  in  its  beauty,  with  promise  of  future  worth; 
A  plant,  with  'some  leaves  unfolded,  and  the  rest  asleep  at   its  root, 
To  deck  with  their  future  sweetness  the  fairest  thing  on   earth." 

A  Tennessee  suitor  wrote  to  his  sweetheart  as  follows  :  "  Your  father 
kicked  me  last  night,  and  forbade  me  the  house.  If  I  kicked  him,  would 
it  lessen  your  love  for  me  ?  "  She  replied  that  it  wouldn't,  and  the  young 
man  actually  lifted  the  backbone  of  the  old  man  clean  through  his  body 
the  first  strike. 

The  nicest  of  mothers  lives  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  Her  youngest  child 
has  been  very  ill,  but  recovered ;  and  visitors  calling  one  day,  the  lady 
apologized  for  the  slovenly  appearance  of  the  little  one,  as  she  fondly 
kissed  it,  in  these  words  :  "  Poor  little  dear  had  been  so  sick  that  its 
mamma  didn't  think  it  would  live  through  the  summer,  and  therefore 
hadn't  bought  itany  new  clothes." 

A  young  lady  had  been  spending  the  day  with  a  bachelor  minister  and 
his  sister.  The  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Miss  Hope,  had  been 
much  gratified  with  the  kindly  treatment  received  at  the  good  old  manse, 
and  on  leaving  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  the  minister, 
making  at  the  same  time  the  remark  that  she  had  not  yet  heard  him  in 
the  pulpit;  "but,"  she  continued,  "  I  will  be  over  on  the  Sabbath  to 
hear  you."  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Hope,  and,  under 
the  interesting  circumstances,  you  might  suggest  a  text  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  will  do  all  the  justice  to  it  I  can."  "  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that, 
sir,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  how  would  this  one  do  :  '  Lay  hold  upon  the 
Hope  set  before  you '  ?  " 

Red-headed  girls  make  the  best  Albinos  for  the  side-shows  of  circuses. 
They  are  advertised  for  openly,  and  the  agent  doesn't  hesitate  to  say 
what  they  are  wanted  for.  He  explains  the  process  by  which  they  are 
transformed  as  follows  :  "A  human  hair  is  a  tube,  nearly  white,  and 
transparent.  The  coloring  matter  is  inside.  This  coloring  matter  is 
easily  bleached  out.  When  the  coloring  matter  is  bleached  out  of  red 
hair  it  leaves  a  shade  of  white  more  nearly  resembling  the  hair  of  a  true 
Albino  than  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  hair."  The  agent  said  the 
only  strange  thing  about  it  is,  that  out  of  a  hundred  red-headed  girls 
that  answered  the  advertisement,  not  one  would  consent  to  go  with  a 
side-show.     They  all  want  to  go  on  the  stage  and  be  Clara  Morrises. 

He  was  an  American,  with  a  nice,  new,  blue  summer  suit,  and  she 
was  a  Teuton,  with  a  Saxon  ruggedness  of  complexion  and  a  solidity  of 
figure  that  bespoke  the  Faderland.  He  called  on  her  the  other  evening, 
and  she  said  :  "  How  varm  it  vas  !  "  He  said,  "  Yes,"  and  volunteered 
to  go  for  the  bier.  She  reached  from  the  shelf  a  pitcher  that  would 
hold  a  gallon,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  him.  "  Dot  is  General 
Siegel,  bec&use  mine  fader  he  fought  mitSiegel,  und  it's  hard  to  beat." 
"Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  wearily  took  up  the  vessel,  "  I  see,  not  easily  ex- 
hausted." He  reached  the  shop,  obtained  the  foaming  lager,  and  was 
returning,  when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  turned  into  the  wrong  pas- 
sage-way— there  were  three  in  a  row  that  looked  exactly  alike — and 
dropped  through  a  hatchway  that  had  been  carelessly  left  open.  The 
thirsty,  watching  maiden  heard  his  groans  as  he  cried  for  help  and  she 
rushed  to  the  opening  and  shouted:  "Haf  you  break  Siegel?"  "I 
have,"  solemnly  replied  he,  as  he  was  borne  to  the  light  by  two  men, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  bier,  and  grasping  in  his  hand  all  that 
was  left  of  the  veteran  of  many  a  Gambrinusian  bout.  ' '  Den  you  pays 
for  it,  dot  is  all,"  said  the  practical  German  maiden,  as  she  left  him  to 
find  his  way  home  alone. 

The  Old  Maids'  Association  of  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  had  a  picnic 
on  the  lake  recently,  and  mustered  eighty-six  souls.  This  society  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  and  was  organized  in  1862  by  a  bevy  of  young 
ladies  whose  brothers  and  sweethearts  were  fighting  for  their  country, 
and  left  them  without  the  resources  of  male  escort,  except  the  laggards 
who  remained  at  home.  Unwilling  to  accept  the  gallantry  of  these 
young  men,  the  young  ladies  preferred  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and 
formed  the  association  mentioned.  Out  of  revenge  the  gallants  dubbed 
these  independent  damsels  "old  maids,"  and  they  accepted  the  cogno- 
men and  made  it  their  own.  A  humorous  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
drafted  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Henry,  then  a  single  young  lady,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution.  Man  was  declared  the  "  common  enemy," 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  society  was  a  continued  war  against 
his  advances.  He  was  religiously  excluded  from  all  meetings,  and  a 
special  clause  in  the  by-laws  said  that  any  member  who  should  marry 
should  be  fined  one  hundred  big  copper  cents,  and  be  branded  :n  tar  on 
the  soles  of  her  feet,  "U.  D.  I., "meaning  "up  and  done  Pt» 

beautiful  consistency  of  woman's  nature  will  be  appreciated  v 
known  that  every  one  of  the  charter  members,  and  nearly  a!]  •.■■' 
age  since,  are  married. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


,  THE    LEARNED    DANE. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  "Mosca." 


Madame  de  Sainte-Epave  has  a  mania  for  introducing  peo- 
ple. From  morning  till  night  she  is  at  infinite  pains  to  "  bring 
together,"  as  she  expresses  it,  persons  who  could  sustain  a  re- 
ciprocal remoteness  with  admirable  fortitude.  But  she  would 
fail  in  her  sacerdotal  character  did  she  permit  an  opportunity 
to  escape  her  of  giving  a  letter  of  introduction,  of  recom- 
mending some  worthy  personage,  or  of  providing  with  a  sit- 
uation an  exceptional  housemaid.  She  keeps,  as  it  were,  a 
shop  of  celebrities,  of  incomparable  tradesmen.  To  permit 
her  to  supply  the  demand  for  either  of  these  articles  is  to  af- 
ford her  the  greatest  felicity.  Having  traveled  much,  she  has 
made  acquaintances  "as  far  as  the  North  Pole,  and  was  even 
known  upon  one  occasion  to  number  among  her  intimate 
friends  a  distinguished  Esquimau. 

As  Madame  de  Sainte-Epave  is  a  thoroughly  estimable 
lady — not  foolish,  and  truly  obliging — the  world,  which  occa- 
sionally is  of  one  accord  without  knowing  why,  smiles  upon 
her,  nor  refuses  to  honor  the  bills  of  exchange  which  she 
sends  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Since  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  innocent  mania  for  introducing  foreign  acad- 
emicians, the  world  graciously  takes  her  word  for  it,  and 
receives  them  as  such.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  so 
wide  and  diverse  an  acquaintance  can  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  extensive  correspondence;  and  that  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Epave  is  infinite.  She  writes  when  she  is  not  talking, 
and  as  often  writes  while  she  is.  The  known  impetuosity  of 
her  character  thus  betrays  itself  in  her  style,  and  the  disor- 
der in  her  writing  is  accredited  to  superabundance  of  ideas. 
The  tout  ensemble,  owing  to  an  optical  phenomenon  difficult 
to  explain,  affords  an  original  woman. 

Madame  de  Tys,  whose  drawing-room  is  agreeable — or,  in 
other  words,  whose  wealth  permits  of  her  entertaining  fre- 
quently— is  one  of  the  victims  selected  by  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Epave,  especially  during  those  months  of  the  year  which 
Madame  de  Tys  spends  in  the  south.  She  never  fails,  dur- 
ing this  season,  to  receive  there  some  rare  subject,  formerly  or 
lately — generally  lately — discovered  by  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Epave.  Madame  de  Tys,  who  is  always  gracious,  hospita- 
ble both  by  inclination  and  principle,  never  fails  to  tender  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  new-comers ;  and,  as  she  oftentimes 
wearies  in  one  circle,  necessarily  limited  to  those  city  ac- 
quaintances formed  during  the  winter,  the  appearance  of  an 
unfamiliar  countenance  is  hailed  with  real  pleasure — the  more 
so,  that  one  is  not  apt  to  receive  the  world  at  large  without 
occasionally  stumbling  across  a  rara  avis. 

Madame  de  Tys  was  precisely  in  this  state  of  lull  when  an 
enormous  envelope,  displaying  penmanship  ten  centimetres 
in  height,  brought  her  news  from  Madame  de  Sainte-Epave. 
That  lady  announced  the  immediate  arrival  of  a  very  remark- 
able personage,  a  Swede,  or  Norwegian,  or  it  may  be  a  Dane ; 
but,  at  all  events,  whatever  his  nationality,  he  was  a  great 
celebrity — an  astronomer,  an  emerited  traveler,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  a  distinguished  author.  His  conversation  was 
simply  delicious;  but  of  that  Madame  de  Tys  could  judge 
for  herself,  since  Madame  de  Sainte  Epave  could  not  allow 
two  such  distinguished  personages,  so  thoroughly  adapted  to 
understand  one  another,  to  be  in  the  same  country  without 
meeting  and  exchanging  impressions.  As  to  Madame  de 
Sainte-Epave  herself,  she  confessed  to  having  been  rarely  so 
impressed  as  she  had  been  by  this  remarkable  northerner. 

Madame  de  Tys  knew  that  Madame  de  Saint-Epave's  effu- 
sions must  be  taken  cum  grano  sails.  She  judged  that  the 
heralded  bird  of  passage,  whose  barbarous  name  was  abso- 
lutely undecipherable,  must  be,  at  least,  unobjectionable,  and 
she  awaited  him  unflinchingly. 

She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Two  days  after  this,  while 
at  her  toilette,  a  visiting  card  was  handed  her,  upon  which,- 
under  a  fanciful  coronet,  was  inscribed,  in  Gothic  characters, 
the  name  Mzcheydki.  Beneath  this  was  written,  in  pencil, 
"In  the  name  of  the  Baroness  de  Sainte-Epave." 

Madame  de  Tys  sent  a  message  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  be  with  him  presently  ;  she  smiled  in  her  mirror,  to 
assure  herself  that  her  countenance  wore  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  kindly  welcome.  Satisfied  as  to  this,  she  took  a  vol- 
ume in  her  hand,  to  bear  testimony  to  her  literary  proclivi- 
ties, and  entered  the  drawing-room  with  her  most  gracious 
manner.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  drawing-room,  she  per- 
ceived, standing  in  an  embarrassed  way,  a  small,  thin  gen- 
tleman, whose  long  hair  fell  carelessly  on  his  neck.  In  his 
hands  he  held  a  hat  which  sadly  needed  brushing. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  our  dear  friend,  Madame  de 
Sainte-Epave,"  said  Madame  de  Tys,  advancing,  and  at  the 
same  time  casting  a  glance  at  the  card,  "  Monsieur 
Mzcheydki,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  anticipated 
your  visit,  announced  by  our  friend."  And  as  Monsieur 
Mzcheydki  persisted  in  the  same  silence,  the  same  immobil- 
ity, bowing  to  the  floor  while  she  spoke,  she  insisted,  with 
renewed  politeness,  that  he  would  be  seated. 

Madame  de  Tys  was  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  bashful 
visitor.  She  inferred  that  the  traveled  academician  very 
naturally  spoke  French  imperfectly ;  and,  with  her  inimita- 
ble grace,  she  determined  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  During 
the  space  of  ten  minutes,  or  more,  she  bore  the  entire  burden 
of  conversation,  supplying  both  questions  and  answers.  She 
felt  that  her  efforts  were  rewarded  when,  finally,  Monsieur 
Mzcheydki,  who  had  been  listening  to  her  with  an  air  of  evi- 
dent penetration,  said  : 

"The  Baroness  de  Sainte-Epave  has  written  to  you,  mad- 
ame  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  monsieur  ;  and  she  has  imbued  me  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  meet  you.     She  mentioned  your  merited 

celebrity — your  works " 

This  powerful  personality  seemed  to  confuse  him.  "  I  will 
be  extremely  grateful,  madame,  if  you  will  judge  for  yourself 
of  my  powers." 

"  Indeed,  monsieur,  it  would  delight  me  beyond  measure 
to'  have  you  come  frequently  to  converse  with  us  ;  you  will 
find  me,  I  fear,  very  ignorant  of  the  interesting  subjects  to 
the  study  of  which  you  have  devoted  your  life;  but  Monsieur 

de  Tys,  by  way  of  compensation " 

"Ah  !  monsieur  has  cultivated " 

Madame  de  Tys  thought  the  strange  phraseology  of  her 
new  friend  was  rather  peculiar,  but  laid  no  particular  stress 
upon  it.     "Yes,  my  husband's  tastes  incline  very  strongly 


toward  those  kinds  of  things,  and  I  am  assured  that  you  will 
understand  each  other  perfectly." 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  madame,"  replied  the  acad- 
emician. 

"  Knowing,  monsieur,  that  your  sojourn  among  us  will  be, 
unfortunately,  brief,  at  the  same  time  desiring  that  you  should 
meet  some  few  of  our  friends,  who  would  be  happy  to  join 
us  in  paying  you  the  honors  of  our  small  country,  I  would  be 
glad  would  you  do  me  the  pleasure  of  dining  here  at  an  early 
date — in  a  couple  of  days,  say,  or  Thursday,  at  seven  o'clock. 
I  will  then  take  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted  with  my 
husband." 

Monsieur  Mzcheydki  listened,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy ; 
he  appeared  overwhelmed  by  this  last  act  of  politeness  on 
the  part  of  Madame  de  Tys.  Finally  he  stammered  that  he 
would  come  after  dinner,  if  she  would  permit  him  to  do  so. 

"  How,  after  dinner  ?  Permit  me  to  insist  that  we  will  count 
upon  you  at  7  P.  M.  without  fail." 

Monsieur  Mzcheydki  now  arose,  and,  making  a  profound 
bow,  assured  Madame  de  Tys  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
surpass  himself.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment that  she  saw  him  take  his  departure;  but  on  reference 
to  Madame  de  Saint-Epave's  letter,  she  convinced  herself 
that  a  man  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  ex- 
ploring the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  contemplating  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  had  a  right  to  be  original.  She  even  congratulated 
herself  that  he  was  eccentric  in  so  marked  a  degree,  for  it 
would  ensure  to  her  dinner  a  spice  of  novelty  which  could  not 
but  be  refreshing.  She  then  prepared  to  issue  her  invita- 
tions, and  wrote  several  notes,  inviting  the  majority  of  her 
friends  to  meet  at  her  house  a  distinguished  savant  just  ar- 
rived from  the  Pole,  who  was  a  renowned  author.  The  little 
society  of  Mentone  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Those  who 
were  not  invited  to  this  interesting  dinner  evinced  their 
chagrin  by  speaking  disparagingly  of  it.  One  charming 
lady,  the  Marquise  d'Egyrl,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
numbered  among  the  invited,  immediately  selected  from  the 
libraries  a  choice  collection  of  works  touching  upon  travels 
in  the  northern  seas,  resolving  to  charm  this  lion  of  Madame 
de  Tys — to  astonish  him  by  showing  her  acquaintance  with 
the  scenes  of  his  exploits.  The  other  guests,  without  going 
quite  to  this  length,  yet  refreshed  their  memories,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  glorious  shade 
of  Franklin,  escorted  by  others  of  more  modern  date,  was 
evoked,  and  prayed  to  grace  the  feast  with  its  presence. 

The  evening  arrived.  Madame  de  Tys  had  contrived  a 
rich  menu,  where  carpe  a  la  suedoise  and  poulardes  en  ban- 
quise  intermingled  agreeably.  The  entremets  was  riz  a  la 
mer  de  glace ;  but  we  are  fain  to  admit  that  the  classic  ceufs 
a  la  neige  lacked  the  desired  originality.  The  hero  of  the 
banquet  was  punctual.  He  arrived  at  the  stated  hour,  and 
confided  to  the  surprised  footman,  who  assisted  him  to  re- 
move his  overcoat,  a  voluminous  package  wrapped  in  a  red 
woolen  cloth  ;  then,  shaking  out  his  tawny  locks,  he  entered 
the  room.  Madame  de  Tys  thought  that  he  looked  the  per- 
sonification of  a  foreign  savant,  with  his  coat  a  mile  too 
large,  an  immense  white  cravat,  and  a  pin  sufficiently  no- 
ticeable as  to  decorations,  but  of  form  absolutely  unknown. 
The  charming  hostess  hoped  that  the  "  delicious  conversa- 
tion," announced  by  Madame  de  Sainte-Epave,  would  shine 
forth  in  so  sympathetic  a  circle.  She  presented  Monsieur 
Mzcheydki  to  the  assembled  guests  with  as  choice  a  supply 
of  adjectives  as  was  consistent  with  good  taste,  which  seemed 
to  overpower  him.  He  bowed  low  to  one  and  all,  murmur- 
ing, "You  do  me  too  great  honor,"  then  relapsed  into  silence. 
Madame  de  Tys  counted  upon  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
dining-room  to  dissipate  a  bashfulness  which  she  began  to 
find  paralyzing.  But  Monsieur  Mzcheydki  took  his  seat  in 
silence,  and  replied  to  the  delicate  allusions  of  the  young 
Marquise  d'Egyrl  with  merely  "Yes,  madame,"  "Certainly, 
madame,"  which  acquiescence  very  nearly  precipitated  his 
nose  into  his  plate. 

The  dinner  was  truly  glacial — the  poulardes  en  banquise 
had  come  into  an  atmosphere  which  nothing  could  thaw. 
Madame  de  Tys  kept  up  a  brave  heart,  keeping  the  ball  of 
conversation  rolling  to  the  very  end  ;  the  charitable  con- 
struction which  she  put  upon  the  matter  was  that  the  notable 
savant  was  doubtless  sick  and  dared  not  confess  it ;  she 
knew  by  experience  the  misery  of  cramps,  and  to  what  a  de- 
gree they  extinguished  the  most  vivacious  spirit.  Therefore, 
she  pressed  upon  her  guest  with  kindly  insistance  a  second 
glass  of  wine,  which  he  accepted  without  any  visible  reluc- 
tance. After  this  he  began  to  rub  together  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  to  play  with  his  cuffs.  Madame  de  Tys  triumph- 
antly determined  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  was 
about  to  wake  up  and  talk.  At  the  same  time  she  noticed 
that  he  glanced  alternately  at  the  clock  and  the  door.  As 
the  former  struck  nine,  he  approached  his  hostess,  and,  some- 
what to  her  surprise,  whispered  : 

"Does  madame  expect  other  guests?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  sir,  the  circle  is  complete.  I 
forewarned  you  that  we  would  be  among  ourselves." 

"That  being  the  case,  madame,  I  may  begin  my  little  ex- 
periments." 

Madame  de  Tys  regarded  him  vaguely  for  a  moment ; 
then  appeared  confused,  finally  charmed. 

"  Certainly,  monsieur,  since  you  are  so  kind  ;  but  we  are 
injudicious,  perhaps?" 

"  You  will  permit  me,  madame,  to  go  and  complete  certain 
preparations." 

Notwithstanding  that  Madame  de  Tys  could  not  conceive 
what  might  be  the  nature  of  the  experiments  in  question, 
she  still  placed  with  cordial  alacrity  her  house  and  sen-ants 
at  Monsieur  Mzcheydkrs  command. 

"  I  have  all  that  is  necessary,  thank  you,  madame,"  he 
said,  and,  without  allowing  Madame  de  Tys  time  to  protest, 
he  disappeared. 

The  hostess  arose,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  My  taciturn 
savant  is  about  to  show  us  some  experiments  ;  you  know  he 
is  an  astronomer  of  the  first  order,  and,  under  this  beauti- 
ful sky,  he  will  doubtless  show  us  some  very  interesting 
things." 

This  announcement  was  received  with  a  certain  degree 
of  curiosity,  evinced  by  all  save  the  Marquise  d'Egyrl,  who 
had  renounced  all  desire  to  interest  a  man  who  was  as  dumb 
as  a  fish.  Meanwhile  the  servants  entered,  bearing  a  table. 
Madame  de  Tys  regretted  bitterly  not  having  a  telescope, 
and  asked  herself  how  she  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
oversight. 


Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  Monsieur  Mzchedyki  re-ap- 
peared ;  he  marched  straight  to  the  table,  looked  about  him 
with  an  air  of  assurance,  pulled  up  his  coat-sleeves,  and 
smiled  benignly.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  bowing, 
"I  have  the  honor  to  perform  for  your  benefit  some  curious 
experiments,  based  upon  purely  scientific  principles.  First, 
let  us  turn  to  the  subject  of  hydrostatics,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  liquids."  Hereupon 
followed  a  learned  dissertation  upon  some  few  of  the  most 
important  principles  involved— to  the  edification,  be  it  said, 
of  the  attentive  audience.  The  gentlemen  assumed  an  air 
of  having  known  all  about  that  particular  branch  of  science 
from  their  infancy  ;  the  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
thoroughly  satisfied  at  having  had  the  subject  so  clearly 
elucidated. 

"  I  see,"  continued  Monsieur  Mzcheydki,  looking  around 
the  room  with  a  bland  smile,  "that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  explain  my  explanation.  I  will  now  proceed  to  demon- 
strate my  proposition." 

In  compliance  with  a  motion  from  Monsieur  Mzcheydki,  a 
servant  stationed  in  the  antechamber  now  placed  upon  the 
table  a  small  bowl,  surrounded  by  glasses.  The  savant 
turned  to  his  hostess, and  said: 

"  I  am  sure,  madame,  that  you  will  consider  it  no  reflec- 
tion upon  your  gracious  hospitality  should  I  offer  to  these, 
your  guests,  any  beverage  which  they  may  individually 
fancy.'7 

Thereupon  he  concocted  a  steaming  punch,  which  he 
served  from  the  bowl  into  the  glasses  ;  this  same  bowl 
yielded  wines  of  all  kinds. 

"  Make  your  selections,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  All  pure, 
unadulterated  wines,  I  assure  you." 

The  polite  guests  cast  upon  one  another  glances  of  utmost 
astonishment,  mingled  with  consternation,  but  breathed  not  a 
syllable.  Madame  de  Tys  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  regarding 
her  guest  wildly.  The  ladies  showed  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  lately  joined  a  temperance  society;  but  the  gentle- 
1  men  did  not  allow  the  punch  to  go  begging.  Every  man 
took  his  glass,  and  would  have  done  so  had  the  contents  of 
the  bowl  been  of  the  "devil's  own  brewing." 

Interpreting  in  his  own  way  the  looks  of  amazement  which 
:  everywhere  met  his  eye,  Monsieur  Mzcheydki  proceeded  to 
i  explain  that  what  appeared  to  be  magic  was  in  reality  but 
1  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  principle  of  hydrostatics. 

He  next  took  up  the  subject  of  electricity,  which  he  de- 
monstrated by  planting   an    orange   seed,   which  instantly 
sprouted  and  visibly  grew,  attaining  in  the  space  of  a  few 
moments    perfect    maturity.       This    marvelous    growth,   he 
averred,  was  due  to  no  phenomenon,  but  to  electrical  influ- 
:  ence.     Thus  one  trick  succeeded  another.     Neither  the  stars 
I  nor  the   North   Pole   was   in  question.     Finally,   Monsieur 
1  Mzcheydki  made  his  parting  bow.     He  was  not  detained. 
His  exit  was  succeeded   by  general  stupefaction,  followed  by 
,  an  outburst  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

"  The  man  is  crazy  !" 

"  But  what,  under  the  sun,  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  Have  I  lost  my  mind  ? "  said  poor  Madame  de  Tys. 

Just  then  her  eye  fell  upon  the  evening  mail — which  had 
been  brought  in  with  the  tea  things.  The  writing  of  Madame 
de  Sainte-Epave  blazed  upon  an  envelope.  She  tore  it  open 
precipitately. 

"  Dear  friend,"  wrote  the  baroness,  "  I  am  in  despair  !  I 
find  that  I  have  committed  a  very  great  error,  regarding  a 
letter.  I  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  in  London,  a  note,  intro- 
1  ducing  an  eminent  savant  ;  the  same  day  I  recommended  to 
I  your  benevolence  an  excellent  juggler.  The  letter  addressed 
,  to  you  I  sent  to  her,  and  vice  versa." 

San  Francisco,  August,  1S80.         Sallie  R.  Heath. 


i      As  a  boy,  not  overburdened  with  pressing  business,  was 
,  walking  along  the  street,  he  espied  a  sedate  parrot,  impris- 
!  oned  in  a  cage  in  front  of  a  saloon,  and  meditating,  for  aught 
i  any  one  knew  to  the  contrary-,  upon  the  limited  sphere  of  his 
\  usefulness.     Ever  since  he  could   remember  he  had  orna- 
mented a  saloon.     Having  enjoyed  only  that  social  culture 
obtained  in  such  places,  it  is  not  singular  that  his  knowledge 
and  stock  of  words  did  not  partake  of  drawing-room  refine- 
ment.    This  the  boy  did  not  know,  but  he  thought  he  would 
have  just  a  little  fun.     So  he  stuck  his  fingers  between  the 
wires  of  the  cage,  hoping  thereby  to  frighten  the  bird.     But 
the  parrot  didn't  frighten  worth  a  cent.     He  merely  got  off 
his  perch,  took  the  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  it  a  good 
yank. 

"  Oh,  you  son  of  a  gun  ! "'  cried  the  boy,  pulling  away  his 
bleeding  finger,  and  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth. 

"  Oh  !  d n  you,  take  a  joke,"   said  the  parrot,  getting 

back  on  his  perch,  and  resuming  the  thread  of  his  thought. 

"  Good  enough  for  you,  you  little  rascal,"  said  a  sympa- 
thetic passer-by,  who  had  been  much  amused  at  the  boys 
discomfiture  and  the  parrot's  bad  bringing  up. 


It  is  said  that  once,  during  the  high  water,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  the  Dousman  House  was  full  of  guests,  the  water 
was  up  to  the  second  story,  and  they  could  not  get  away. 
Williams,  the  proprietor,  made  the  guests  catch  fish  for  their 
board.  There  was  a  fish-pole  out  of  ever)*  window,  and 
"Williams  had  a  corner  on  fish-bait.  He  had  a  place  where 
he  could  dig  worms,  and  no  one  knew  where  it  was  but 
himself.  It  was  said  to  be  a  touching  sight  to  see  him  go 
around  to  the  different  rooms  with  an  old  oyster-can,  and  sell 
angle-worms  to  the  traveling  men.  The  guests  finally  struck 
on  buying  worms.  They  opened  the  windows  and  let  the 
fish  into  the  rooms,  and  then  chased  them  under  the  beds, 
and  caught  them  in  the  wash-bowls.  One  traveling  man 
says  Williams  is  awfully  heartless.  A  mud-turtle  came  along 
and  roosted  on  the  second-story  window-sill,  and  Williams 
pushed  him  off  into  the  water  because  he  hadn't  any  baggage 
and  wouldn't  pay  in  advance.  Some  of  these  stories  against 
Williams  are  told  by  Colonel  Johnson,  at  the  eating-house 
here,  who  is  down  on  Williams  on  account  of  some  game 
played  at  Hot  Springs;  we  believe  they  call  it  a  "John  Pot." 
Williams  says  he  turned  the  mud-turtle  away  because  he 
thought  it  was  one  of  Johnson's  bed-bugs. 


Lightning  was  never  worse  beaten  than  when  it  struck  a 
barrel  of  butter  in  Medina,  Ohio.  In  about  five  seconds 
lightning  was  nowhere,  while  the  butter  was  there  just  the 
same. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Old    Knight's  Treasure. 

Sir  John  was  old.  and  grim,  and  gray — 

The  cares  of  sixty  years  he  bore  ;* 
The  charm  of  youth  had  withered  away 

From  his  iron  features  long  before. 
In  his  dull  old  house  of  blackened  stone — 

With  servants  quaint,  and  tried,  and  few — 
For  many  a  year  he  lived  alone. 

As  the  harsh,  and  the  cold,  and  the  heartless  do. 

There  was  plate  on  his  sideboard— plate  of  price  ; 

His  pouch  had  ruddy  gold  at  need  ; 
For  twenty  men  might  well  suffice 

The  lands  he  held  by  dower  and  deed. 
He'd  lived — the  world  said — much  too  long  ; 

Had  sold  his  heart  for  wealth  and  power  ; 
And  tales,  they  thought,  of  bygone  wrong 

Would  be  wailed  too  late  at  his  dying  hour. 
Beside  the  bed  of  grim  Sir  John— 

The  quaint,  old,  faded  bed  of  state, 
Where,  in  the  centuries  dead  and  gone. 

Had  slept  gray  heads  with  a  diadem's  weight — 
Beside  his  head,  and  near  at  hand 

To  his  easy-chair  of  oaken  wood. 
Fastened  and  strapped  with  bar  and  band, 

A  huge  black  casket  ever  stood. 

Xo  friend  of  his — they  were  far  and  few — 

Had  ever  seen  the  opened  lid ; 
Not  even  the  tongue  of  a  servant  knew 

What  thing  of  wealth  the  casket  hid. 
'Twas  rumored  that  at  dead  of  night, 

When  shut  and  barred  were  window  and  door, 
It  opened  to  the  old  man's  sight ; 

But  that  was  rumor — nothing  more. 

Eyes  glanced  upon  it  quick  and  keen, 

_  And  minds  with  doubt  impatient  swelled  ; 
What  could  these  years  of  mystery  mean  ? 

What  was  the  wealth  the  casket  held? 
'Twas  wondrous  wealth — so  much  knew  all, 
For  these  bold  words  the  covering  crossed  : 
"  Remember  all,  if  harm  befall, 

Save  this,  whatever  else  is  lost." 

Perhaps  the  red  gold  nestled  there. 

Loving  and  close,  as  in  the  mine  ; 
Or  diamonds  lit  the  sunless  air, 

Or  rubies  blushed  like  bridal  wine, 
Some  giant  gem,  like  that  which  bought 

The  half  of  a  realm  in  Timour's  day. 
Might  here,  beyond  temptation's  thought. 

Be  hidden  in  safety — who  could  say  ? 

Sir  John  was  dead.     The  needy  heirs 

Came  close  and  thick  behind  his  bier, 
Blending  disgust  at  the  tedious  prayers 

With  proper  sob  and  decorous  tear. 
And  scarce  the  sound  of   feet  had  died— 

Closing  the  vault  of  his  mouldering  rest — 
When  rung  the  chisel,  opening  wide 

That  strange  old  guarded  treasure-chest. 
What  found  they  ?    Faces  darkened  and  frowned. 

And  curses  smothered  under  the  breath, 
As  the  heavy  lid  was  at  last  unbound, 

And  the  heirs  expectant  looked  beneath. 
What  found  they  there?   Not  a  banquet  more 

Would  all  the  wealth  of  the  casket  buy. 
Xo  wonder  their  faces  this  anger  wore 

That  curled  the  lip  and  flashed  the  eye. 

What  found  they  ?    Top,  and  whip,  and  ball, 

And  knife,  and  cord — each  veriest  toy 
That  makes,  through  years  of  childhood,  all 

The  merrier  life  of 'the  bright-eved  bov. 
For  thirty  years  that  lonely  man' 

Had  held  as  dearer  than  honors  won — 
Than  the  wealth  that  into  his  coffers  ran — 

The  toys  of  his  buried  baby  son  ! 

O  human  love  !     O  human  grief  1 

Ye  make  your  places  wide  and  far ; 
Ye  rustle  in  every  withered  leaf ; 

Ye  are  heard,  perhaps,  where  the  angels  are  ! 
In  the  coldest  heart  may  rise  some  wail 

O'er  broken  hopes  and  memories  fond — 
God  help  us  when  we  set  the  pale 

That  leaves  one  human  heart  beyond  1 

— Henry  Morford. 

A    Skit. 
One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author— fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink, 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs,  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 
These  unquenched  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

— Byron. 

Rory    O'More. 

Young  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathleen  Bawn. 

He  was  bold  as  a  hawk,  she  as  soft  as  the  dawn ; 

He  wished  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  please, 
^  And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  tease. 
"  Xow,  Rory,  be  aisy  !"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry, 

Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eve, 
"  With  your  tricks  I  don't  know,  in  troth,  what  I'm  about ; 

Faith,  you've  teased  till  I've  put  on  mv  cloak  inside  out." 
'  O  jewel  1 "  says  Rory,  "  that  same  is  the  way 

You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  da'v  ; 

And  'tis  plazed  that  I  am,  and  whv  not,  to  be  sure? 

For  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  savs  bold  Rory  O'More. 
'  Indeed,  then."  says  Kathleen,  "don't  think  of  the  like. 

For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering  Mike — 
,  Th.e  g^ound  tnat  I  w"alk  on.  he  loves,  I'll  be  bound." 
^  Faith," says  Ron",  "I'd  rather  love  you  than  the  ground." 
'  Now,  Rory,  I'll  cry  if  you  don't  let  me  go — 

Sure  I  dhrame  every  night  that  I'm  hating  you  so!" 
'  Oh,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  I'm  delighted  to  hear, 

For  dhrames  always  go  by  contraries,  my  dear. 

O  jewel !   keep  dhraming  that  same  till  vou  die 

And  bright  mornin'  will  give  dirty  night  the  black  lie  ! 

And  'Us  plazed  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure? 
_  Since  'tis  all  for  good  luck."  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 
'  Arrah,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've  teased  me  enough. 

Sure  I've  thrashed  for  your  sake  Dinnv  Grimes  and  Jim  Duff 

And  I've  made  myself,  drinkin'  your  health,  quite  a  baste. 

So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  praste." 

Then  Rory,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arm  round  her  neck, 

So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck, 

And  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  that  were  beaming  with  h'ght. 

And  he  kissed  her  sweet  lips— don't  you  think  he  was  right? 
'  Now,  Rory,  leave  off,  sir— you'll  hug  me  no  more  ! 

That's  eight  times  to-day  you've  kissed  me  before." 
'  Then  here  goes  another,"  savs  he,  "  to  make  sure. 

For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers, "  says  Rory  O'More. 

— Samuel  Lover. 


AINSWORTH'S    EAGLES. 


A  University  Lark  that  did  not  Fly  at  Berkeley. 


Ainsworth    was    a    tall,    sober-faced,  slow-speaking,  and 
rather  ungainly  fellow  when  he  entered  college.    He  paid  no 


But  the  bald  eagles  volant !  One  enormous  fellow,  with 
plumage  Hiawatha  would  have  envied,  went  "flying  all 
abroad,"  across  and  up  and  down  Ainsworth's  back—"  work- 
ing his  way"  with  his  wearer.  His  mate  hovered  and 
screamed  across  Ainsworth's  breast,  and  either  smaller  birds 
or  selected  parts  of  similar  flew  lower  upon  the  same  perch. 
And  they  held  to  their  flight  while  Ainsworth  passed  juniors, 


attention  to  his  dress,  and  rather  avoided  society  ;  but  when   passed  seniors,  turned  to  the  left,  climbed  the  steps  mounted 
he  chose  to  talk  he  could  make  every  one  laugh— even  the  j  the  stage,  and,  bowing  gravely  to  the  professor  in  the  left 

was  almost  as  bad  as    foreground,  marched  deliberately  to  the  front   and  bowed 


grim  old  tutor,  who  thought  laughin^ 

cursing  or  chewing  tobacco.  He  never  laughed  himself,  and 
never  seemed  to  understand  why  any  one  should  laugh  ;  but 
when  he  found  a  man  really  as  sober  as  he  himself  seemed 
to  be,  he  would  not  leave  him  until  that  man  smiled  out  loud 
and  shook  all  over.  He  was  obedient  to  the  college  rules 
and  a  good  student,  and  a  favorite  with  the  faculty  as  well  as 
with  his  fellows,  because  his  fun  was  not  only  original,  but 
innocent. 

Ainsworth  neglected  his  dress.  He  never  looked  precisely 
like  a  scarecrow,  but  he  often  looked  as  though  he  might 
have  robbed  or  cheated  those  wire  birds  ;  and  finally  the 
professors  instructed  one  of  their  number  to  speak  to  Ains- 
worth about  this,  and  urge  him  to  dress  'better.  Old  Profes- 
sor Blueglasses — he  was  professor  of  Greek — was  appointed 
to  do  this,  and  did  it  in  a  civil  and  pleasant  manner.  Ains- 
worth seemed  to  be  unreasonably  touched  by  the  act,  but, 
after  bewailing  his  poverty,  and  dwelling  on  the  long  hours 
needed  for  study,  and  reciting  the  contemptuous  opinions  ex- 
pressed about  dress  by  ancient  and  modern  stoics,  he  asked 
what  material  he  should  buy,  and  how  he  should  have  it  cut 
and  made  up. 

"  Oh  !  we  care  nothing  about  these  things,  Mr.  Ainsworth," 
said  the  professor.  "  Buy  anything  you  think  you  can  afford. 
If  it  is  whole  and  clean,  that  will  be  sufficient ;  and  you  can 
select  any  fashion.  When  you  have  done  this,  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  be  as  much  pleased  as  any  one,  and  the  ex- 
pense will  soon  be  forgotten." 

Ainsworth  bowed  and  left,  carrying  a  very'  suspicious  smile 
under  his  eyes.  He  walked  directly  to  the  best  tailor's  shop, 
then  connected  with  a  dry-goods  and  West  India  goods 
trade.  He  walked  resolutely  to  the  dry-goods  department, 
and  began  to  look  at  unbleached  cotton  cloths.  From  this 
he  passed  to  tickings  and  baggings,  and  thence  to  Notting- 
ham.laces,  but  paused  an  instant,  before  approaching  the  art- 
ist of  the  shears  and  tape-line,  to  examine  a  pile  of  figured 
chintz,  intended  for  bed-clothing.  One  of  these  pieces 
seemed  to  please  him  greatly — whether  as  a  work  of  art  or 
for  its  cheapness,  no  one  knew.  The  groundwork  was  blue, 
studded  with  yellow  stars,  and  on  this  foundation,  right 
through  these  glowing  constellations,  an  enormous  bald  eagle 
was  flying,  with  extended  claws  and  pinions — one  eagle  and 
several  stars  to  every  yard. 

"  What's  the  price  of  this  ?"  asked  Ainsworth. 
"A  shilling  a  yard,  sir  ;  fast  colors  ;  solid  goods,"  replied 
the  clerk. 

Walking  to  the  tailor's  department  Ainsworth  inquired  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  making  a  suit.  As  he  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe his  requirements,  Snip's  mouth  slowly  opened  and  his 
eyes  gradually  closed. 

"Why,  that's  the  cut  of  Pickwick's  fat  boy!"  he  said. 
"  Skin-tight ;  Knickerbocker,  no  tail ;  vest  and  jacket  in  one  ! 
Bless  me,  Ainsworth,  who's  going  to  give  a  fancy-dress  ball 
here  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Please  measure  me  as  described." 
When  measured,  Ainsworth  called  for  the  chintz  and  told 
the  astonished  artist  that  this  was  the  material  for  his  suit, 
and  he  particularly  desired  the  cut  to  follow  his  wishes.  He 
selected  the  day  when  the  garments  should  be  ready,  and 
left.  The  appointed  day  was  the  next  but  one.  and  on  that 
day  Ainsworth's  class  were  to  appear  in  the  chapel  as  speak- 
ers, and  it  was  usual  for  many  of  their  friends  and  of  the 
townspeople  and  faculty  to  occupy  seats  in  the  galleries  and 
listen  to  the  declamations  and  compositions.  Some  sugges- 
tion of  an  original  idea  by  Ainsworth  got  hold  of  his  imme- 
diate friends,  but  there  was  no  clear  idea  what  might  happen 
when  the  day  for  declamation  came. 

The  college  chapel  had  its  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
further  side ;  had  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  was  otherwise 
like  many  churches.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with  ladies 
on  the  day  referred  to ;  the  floor  was  occupied  by  undergrad 
uates,  arranged  by  classes.  Ainsworth,  being  a  junior,  sat 
in  the  centre  row.  The  exercises  proceeded  as  usual  this 
day.  The  professor  made  his  remarks.  The  youths  looked, 
and  looked  again,  and  looked  very  earnestly,  as  though  try- 
ing to  resolve  a  problem  more  difficult  than  any  in  Euclid, 
and  older — who  is  the  prettiest  girl?  The  young  ladies 
looked  as  though  they  were  not  displeased  with  the  scrutiny, 
and  then  the  professor  called : 
"Ainsworth!" 

I  presume  that  no  one  who  witnessed  the  results  of  this 
summons  ever  did  or  will  forget  it.  Ainsworth's  seat  was 
near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  He  had  entered  late  and 
been  unobserved,  wearing  a  brown  duster.  He  removed  this 
when  he  arose,  and  stepped  into  the  aisle.  He  was  rather 
tall  than  short,  and,  though  by  no  means  fat,  he  was  solidly 
filled  up,  and  his  physical  points  were  well  concealed  by 
enough  and  more  than  a  simple  sufficiency  of  adipose  tissue. 
He  was  as  grave  as  Minerva's  owl,  and  as  cool  and  method- 
ical in  his  movements.  The  audience,  senior  sophister  as 
well  as  freshman,  professors  and  professoresses,  and  daugh- 
ters and  guests,  quivered  with  a  smile  through  all  the  chapel, 
when  Ainsworth  emerged  into  the  aisle— as  a»summer  forest 
shivers  in  mid-noon  when  touched  by  some  sudden  breeze. 

"  Te-hee  ! "  broke  from  a  little  damsel  with  blue  eyes,  in 
the  gallery,  who  looked  as  though  she  might  see  as  far  into 
the  "eternal  verities  "  and  "universal  fitness  and  harmony" 
as  her  grandmother. 

"  Te-hee-hee-hee  ! "  followed  this  preliminary  around  all 
the  galleries,  but  the  chord  was  shivered  and  broken  when 
that  observation  it  had  provoked  caused  all  of  the  under- 
graduates to  crane  forward,  to  stand  in  their  slips,  to  climb 
on  the  benches,  and  crowd  and  jostle  in  order  to  see  the 
moving  wonder  earlier. 

Ainsworth  proceeded  in  a  dignified  and  stately  manner  up 
the  very-  center  of  the  main  aisle.  He  wore  blue  spectacles. 
His  suit  was  almost  what  is  called  a  glove  fit.  The  yel- 
low stars  seemed  to  be  the  heads  of  nails,  by  which  his 
attire  had  been  secured  to  its  wearer,  and  shone  out  from  the 
blue  profound  of  cotton  as  "a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 


again. 

I  do  not  remember  the  subject  of  Ainsworth's  oration  that 
day.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  any  one 
speak  of  it,  or  state  whether  it  was  marked  nearer  A  than  O. 
There  were  probably  reasons.  Ainsworth's  usually  impassive 
elocution  became  fiery  and  forcible  on  this  occasion.  All  of 
the  eagles  that  were  on  him  seemed  to  have  entered  in  him, 
and  thrilled  their  sentiments  as  he  spoke.  They  moved  as' 
he  moved  the  audience  to  renewed  and  repeated  exhibitions 
of  satisfaction  of  some  kind,  even  if  it  was  not  purely  in- 
tellectual, and  the  girls  from  the  boarding-school  hid  rosy 
and  dimpled  faces  behind  their  fans,  and  grave  matrons  con- 
cealed apoplectic  countenances  beneath  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  every  man  and  boy  cachinnated  moderately,  or  guffawed 
and  ha-hawed.  Even  the  tutors  were  constrained  to  shake, 
regardless  of  the  awe-inspiring  faculty;  and  when  the  orator 
closed,  and  the  oration  reached  its  end,  there  was  no  one 
who  could  have  told  what  it  was  about— no  one  who  was  not 
convulsed  with  laughter.  The  undaunted  eagles,  bold  as 
those  of  Jena,  proud  as  that  of  Borodino,  and  erect  as  the 
pets  of  Hapsburg,  retraced  their  way,  after  bowing  impres- 
sively toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  But  Ainsworth 
attended  the  next  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  faculty,  and 
there  were  reasons  that,  notwithstanding  his  exemplary  char- 
acter, it  was  only  the  letter  of  the  law  that  saved  him  when 
he  pleaded  the  professor's  suggestion  and  his  compliance  with 
it.  This  at  least  escaped  "Herr  Teufelsdroch  "  in  his  Sartor, 
and  is  germane  to  the  weather  and  fashions. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  man  tells  the  following : 
''Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "you  needn't 
hurry,  but  you'd  better  get  ready  pretty  soon.     Train  don't 
go  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  there." 

"  Im  ail  read>'i"  chirped  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  bustling  about. 
"  It's  hot,  and  we  want  to  take  plenty  of  time." 

"The  trunks  all  packed?  Gripsacks?  Basket?  Every- 
thing packed?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  tittered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  gleefully  ;  "and 
I  sent  the  trunk  over  by  the  expressman,  so  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  check  it  at  the  station." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  kissing  his  wife. 
•'  That's  the  way  to  do  things.  Did  you  nail  a  card  on  the 
trunk?" 

"No,  I " 

"  You  didn't !  How're  we  going  to  find  it  ?  Expect  that 
trunk's  going  to  walk  up  and  recognize  us ;  think  that  trunk's 
going  to  get  up  and  make  a  speech  and  say  it's  Spoopendyke's 
trunk?" 

"The  expressman  said  it  didn't  need  any  card.  He  gave 
me  a  receipt  for  it,  and  said  that  would  do,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

"  I  don't  know  but  it  will.     I  reckon  he's  right  about  that. 
Where's  the  receipt?"  asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  cheerily. 
"  Let's  see,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  putting  her  finger 

to  her  lips  ;  "  I  put  it  somewhere.     Now,  I  wonder " 

"Take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth.  You  didn't  stick 
it  down  your  throat,  did  vou?  Don't  vou  know  where  you 
put  it?"  ' 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  searched  hurriedly  through  her  pocket- 
book,  and  then  looked  in  the  bureau  drawers. 

"  Don't  be  impatient,  dear,"  she  said,  hunting  behind  the 
clock  and  rummaging  in  the  vases.  "  I  put  it  somewhere,  I 
know." 

.    "  What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it — a  check  ?    What  did  it 
look  like?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 

"  It  wasn't  a  check.  It  was  long  and  wide,"  replied  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

"So'sacow.     Did  he  give  you  a  cow?     Did  it  look  like  a 

cow?     What  d'ye  do  with  it?     Got  it  tied  up  in  the  yard?" 

"  It  was  a  regular  receipt  on  a  piece  of  paper,"  sighed  Mrs. 

Spoopendyke.   "I  had  it  when  I  commenced  dressing.    Now, 

what  did  I  do  with  it?" 

"What  d'ye  think  you  did  with  it?  Hang  it  up  on  a  nail? 
Did  ye  cook  it !  What  ye  standing  there  for?  Why  don't 
you  look  for  it  ?  S'pose  the  gasted  thing's  coming  to  you  ? 
Did  it  have  legs?     Was  it  on  wheels?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  bustled  around,  and  searched  again  just 
where  she  had  searched  before. 

"What  d'ye  want  to  look  there  for?  Why  don't  you  stop 
and  try  to  think  what  you  did  with  it  ?  Ain't  you  got  any 
sense  at  all  scarcely?"  howled  Mr.'  Spoopendyke.  "  S'pose 
the  measly  thing  crawled  into  the  clock?  Got  an  idea  that 
it  climbed  over  the  side  of  two  vases  and  hid  itself  in  both  ? 
Why  don't  you  put  things  where  you  can  find  'em?" 
"  I  generally  do,"  sighed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You  always  do,  don't  you  ?  When  bus- 
iness gets  dull  I'm  going  to  fill  you  with  little  boxes  and  start 
a  safe  deposit  with  you.  Haven't  you  found  it  yet?  HowJm 
I  going  to  get  at  that,  trunk  without  a  receipt  ?  S'pose  that 
dod-gasted  railway's  going  to  wait  around  like  a  fly  on  a 
doughnut  while  I  swear  to  which  is  my  trunk  ?  Think  that's 
the  only  trunk  they've  got  over  there?  Here,.you  sit  down 
here  and  let  me  look  for  that  thing.  You  won't  find  it  any 
more'n  a  heathen  would  find  consolation  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Sit  down  there  while  I  take  the  house  to  pieces — 
ye  hear  me  ! " 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  jumped  up  and  tore  around  like  a  green 
apple  in  a  Sunday-school  stomach. 

"Look  here!"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  pointing  to  the 
chair  her  husband  had  vacated.  "  There  it  is-now.  You've 
been  sitting  on  it ! " 

Noah  Towner  committed  suicide  at  Central,  West  Virginia, 
because  he  had  not  been  true  to  his  sweetheart.  "I  deceived 
her,"  he  said,  in  a  letter ;  "  and  now  I  am  .going  to  my  ever- 
lasting reward,  where  the  smoke  of  my  torment  will  ascend 
up  forever  and  ever." 
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national  credit.  The  malevolence  of  Northern  copperheads 
—  of  the  Vallandigham  stripe  of  repudiators  —  carried  the 
value  of  our  national  currency  down  to  forty-six  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Fifteen  years  have  passed,  and  the  Republican  party 
has  paid  more  than  $800,000,000  of  the  national  debt.  It 
has  reduced  the  annual  interest  over  $70,000,000.  It  has 
brought  the  paper  dollar  to  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar,  and 
the  national  bonds  to  eight  cents  above  their  par  value.  The 
country  is  at  peace  throughout  its  entire  borders.  It  is  pros- 
perous throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 


THE  ARGONAUT. 


Frank    M.    Pixley,  )  r,;,  vn 

Fred.   M.   Somers,    \ Ethtors' 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1880. 


3f£3"  Let  it  be  understood  that  every  citizen  must  be  regis- 
tered before  he  is  again  entitled  to  vote  in  San  Francisco. 
The  oldest  native-bom  resident,  who  has  been  a  continuous 
voter  for  thirty  years  in  this  city,  must  be  registered  a?iew  j 
and  for  this  ftui'ftose  must  go  to  the  new  City  Hall. 


1865 


Total  Public  Debt,  Less  Cash  in  Treasury,  July  i,  i860,  to 
July  i,  1880,  and  Annual  Interest  Charges  Same  Years  : 

Year.  Debt.  Annual  Interest  Charges. 

i860 $59,964,402  OI $3,443, 6S7  29 

l86l 87,718,660  80 5,092,630  48 

1862 505,312,752  17 22,048,509  59 

186^ 1,111,350,737  41 41,854,148  OI 

1864 1,709,452,277  04.... T.  78,853,487  24 

,(   July  1.  )    2,6,74,815,856  76 137,742,617  43 

I  August  31.  J  2,756,431,571  43 150,977,697  87 

1866 2,636,036,163  84 146,068,196  29 

1867 2,5o8,I5I,2II  69 138,892,451  39 

1868 2,480,853,413  23 128,459,598  14 

1869 2,432,771,873  09 125,523,998  34 

^870 2,331,169,956  21 118,784,960  34 

1871 2,246,994,068  6j 1u,949,33o  50 

1872 2,149,780,530  35 103,988,463  00 

1873 2,105,462,060  75 -98,049,804  00 

1874 2,104,149,153  69 98,796,004  50 

1875 2,090,041,170  13 96,855,690  50 

1876 2,060,925,340  45 95,104,269  00 

1877 2,019,275,431  37 93,160,643  50 

l878 1,999,382,280  45 94,654,472  50 

l879 1,996,414,905  03 83,773,778  50 

1880 1,919,326,747  75 79)633»98i  00 

There  is  a  Republican  argument  in  every  line  and  figure 
of  the  foregoing  table— an  argument  that  addresses  itself  to 
every  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  business  or  property 
to  tax,  or  children  to  leave  behind  him.  In  i860,  our  na- 
tional debt  was  merely  nominal,  and  taxes  came  upon  us  un- 
felt.  The  rich  .men  who  drank  costly  wines  and  wore  ex- 
pensive clothes,  and  the  fashionably  dressed  women  who 
indulged  themselves  in  the  costly  extravagances  of  European 
importations,  paid  through  the  custom-houses  the  interest 
upon  the  national  debt,  and  the  cost  of  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  a  thing  as  a  special  or  income  tax  was  un- 
known. The  necessaries  of  life  were  free.  The  country  was 
at  peace.  Then  came  the  slave-holders'  rebellion — inaugu- 
rated by  a  "  Solid  South,"  and  made  possible  by  the  assist- 
ance of  copperheads  at  the  North.  Then  came  the  debt — 
reaching  in  five  years,  the  31st  of  August,  1865,  including 
the  settlement  of  the  army  pay,  etc.,  the  vast  total  of  $2,756,- 
43I>57I43-  This  was  the  mortgage  which  the  Southern 
rebels  and  their  Northern  copperhead  allies — now  known  as 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation — put  upon  the  property 
of  this  people.  On  the  back  of  this  note  the  working  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  merchants,  and  laborers  of  the  country  were 
forced  to  put  their  names  as  indorsers ;  and  the  debt  became 
a  lien  upon  their  land,  their  personal  property,  and  their  in- 
dustry. It  is  for  the  payment  of  this  debt  that  they  have 
been  taxed.  To  liquidate  this  monstrous  obligation,  stamps 
have  been  demanded— stamps  for  our  conveyances  and  busi- 
ness transactions,  stamps  upon  promises  to  pay,  inheritance 
taxes  upon  the  wills  of  our  dead,  license  taxes  to  carry  on 
business,  income  taxes-  upon  our  annual  earnings,  internal 
revenue  taxes  upon  liquors  and  cigars,  and  increased  revenue 
taxes.  ,  Now,  for  fifteen  years,  the  Republican  party  has  been 
devising  ways  and  means  to  pay  this  debt  and  preserve  the 


And  now  come  the  same  old  rebels  and  the  same  old 
copperheads,  and  with  insolent  bravado  demand  that  this 
country  —  its  army,  its  navy,  and  its  treasury  —  shall  be 
turned  over  to  their  administration.  What  will  be  the 
natural  result  in  respect  to  national  finances,  if  this  can  be 
accomplished?  The  great  bulk  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  at  the  North.  To  the  Northern  ports  and  harbors 
comes  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  here  is  owned  the 
greater  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  nation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  are  located  in  the  Northern  States.  The  people  of 
the  North  and  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  States  are  the  prin- 
cipal tax-payers,  because  they  are  the  principal  consumers 
of  those  articles  of  importation  upon  which  revenue  is  col- 
lected. It  is  in  the  Northern  States  that  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  are  now  held,  and  it  is  to  Northern  men 
that  interest  thereon  is  payable.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that 
this  debt,  created  by  the  South — and  owing  to  the  North — 
is  in  danger  of  one  or  two  things  :  if  entrusted  to  the  man- 
agement of  Southern  politicians,  they  will  either  repudiate  it 
or  increase  it.  This  they  will  do  in  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituencies. They  have  already  declared,  by  resolutions, 
that  the  war  was  an  invasion  of  their  sovereign  States— that 
in  the  legal  process  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union  they 
were  restrained,  invaded,  and  despoiled  by  Northern  armies 
— that  slave  property  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  guaranteed  to  them  by  their  State  constitutions, 
was  taken  from  them  by  an  order  of  emancipation  unjust  and 
illegal — that  the  constitutional  amendments  are  an  injustice, 
and  ought  to  be  declared  void.  It  is  a  common  sentiment  at 
the  South  that  slave-owners  were  entitled  to  compensation 
for  their  slaves.  The  value  of  the  slaves  emancipated  by 
the  war  and  by  the  constitutional  amendment  is  estimated 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions  ;  the  spoliations  to 
loyal  Southerners  will  add  one  thousand  millions  ;  and,  by 
the  time  General  Hancock  and  his  Bourbons  shall  have  ad- 
ministered our  Government  for  four  years,  the  national  debt 
will  be  not  less  than  six  thousand  five  hundred  millions. 
The  pension  roll  will  be  doubled  ;  interest  will,  of  course,  be 
increased,  and  this  account  will  be  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred millions  a  year. 


We  commend  these  figures,  and  the  arguments  based  upon 
them,  to  the  consideration  of  that  large  class  of  non-partisan 
and  independent  voters,  to  which  class  the  writers  on  this 
journal  belong.  It  is  all  idle  to  say  that  the  result  we  pro- 
phesy is  not  possible — it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Bourbons  will 
not  attempt  it.  The  man  who  thinks  the  "Solid  South"  will 
not  punish  the  North  if  it  gets  a  chance,  is  innocent  enough 
to  think  he  can  catch  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  If 
the  South,  in  its  attempt  to  dissolve  the  National  Union, 
would  inaugurate  war,  it  will  most  certainly  not  pause  at  the 
creation  of  a  debt  which  is  to  be  paid  to  itself.  Does  any 
Northern  Democrat  believe  there  is  a  Southern  slave-holder 
who  would  not  accept  a  four  per  cent,  national  bond  for  the 
negroes  he  formerly  owned  ?  Is  there  a  dough-faced  copper- 
head in  all  the  North  who  believes  that  the  rebel's  conscience 
would  hesitate  to  multiply  the  number  and  increase  the  value 
of  his  former  slaves,  if  he  could  be  paid  for  them  from  the 
national  treasury  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that,  for  every  field  and 
farm  and  dwelling  and  cotton-bale  destroyed,  and  every  mule 
and  horse  and  bag  of  grain  and  fat  pig  and  gobbling  turkey 
appropriated  by  Northern  soldiers,  some  loyal  owner  would 
not  be  improvised  as  a  claimant  for  damages?  This  is  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  that  class  of  men  who  have 
something  to  lose — who  have  property  upon  which  taxes  may 
be  levied.  We  commend  it  to  the  reflection  of  this  class,  and 
ask  them  to  ssk  themselves  whether  they  can  trust  the  poli- 
ticians that  will  come  into  power  under  this  Bourbon  alli- 
ance, with  authority  over  the  treasury  and  credit  of  the  coun- 
try. We  ask  them  to  reflect  upon  the  nation's  history,  and 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the 
debt  and  taxes  before  the  war— to  consider  how,  and  by 
whom,  and  for  what  purpose  the  present  debt  was  created. 
And  then  we  ask  them  to  ask  themselves  the  question 
whether  the  same  party  and  the  same  men  can  be  trusted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country?  To  the  land-own- 
ers and  farmers  in  the  country,  to  the  house  and  real  estate 
owners  in  the  city,  we  suggest  that  they  observe  critically  the 
kind  of  men  who  are  the  Democratic  orators  and  newspaper 
writers  upon  this  financial  question.  When  some  small,  bob- 
tailed  lawyer  comes  to  your  ward,  or  village,  and  undertakes 
to  discuss  the  financial  question,  ask  yourselves  :  Who  is 
this  man,  or  boy?  What  does  he  do  for  a  living?  Does  he 
pay  any  taxes  ? — and  if  so,  what  on  ?  Remember,  you  are  the 


tax-payers,  you  are  interested.  The  chances  are  that  the 
small,  peripatetic  orator,  who  is  perambulating  the  country 
to  teach  you  politics  and  finance,  is  a  candidate  for  office  ;  is 
sent  out,  expenses  paid,  by  the  State  Committee.  And  the 
chances  are  one  hundred  to  one — if  he  is  not  an  office-seeker 
and  is  not  traveling  for  hire — that  he  is  utterly  destitute  of 
property,  pays  no  taxes,  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial question  he  is  discussing,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  him  whether  the  national  debt  is  ten  millions  or  ten  times 
ten  hundred  millions. 


It  may  seem  to  be  ungenerous  to  say — but  we  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  say  it — that  the  average  politician  of  the 
South  is  cultivating  a  hateful  and  illiberal  jealousy  of  the 
North.  We  know  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  victor  in  a 
contest  to  forgive  his  antagonist  than  it  is  for  the  man  who 
is  whipped  to  forgive  the  man  who  thrashed  him.  We  know 
it  is  more  natural  and  easy  for  the  man  who  has  whipped  his 
enemy — in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  had  right  upon  his  side — 
to  forget  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  than  for  the  man  who 
first  wrongfully  provoked  the  fight  and  then  got  deservedly 
whipped.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  forgive  than  to  be  for- 
given. It  is  easier  to  forget  than  to  be  forgotten.  The  South 
provoked  an  unnecessary  and  wicked  war.  It  was  flogged 
into  submission,  and  by  force  of  arms  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  North,  as  to  a  conqueror;  and  every  act  of  gen- 
erosity upon  the  part  of  the  North  is  looked  upon  by  the 
South  as  a  humiliation.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  "Solid 
South"  would  have  liked  the  North  better  if  it  had  treated  it 
as  Russia  treats  Poland,  or  England  treats  Ireland ;  if  it  had 
hung  Jeff  Davis,  and  a  few  more,  for  treason;  and  if  it  had 
confiscated  rebel  property,  and  treated  the  South  as  a  subju- 
gated rebel  province.  The  thing  that  hurts  is  the  generos- 
ity of  the  North — as  manifested  in  Grant's  conduct  at  Appo- 
mattox; in  restoring  to  seceded  rebel  States  their  sovereignty, 
and  trusting  them  upon  their  honor;  in  pardoning  traitors, 
and  removing  their  political  disabilities;  in  sending  provis- 
ions, money,  and  medicine  to  their  yellow-fever  districts.  All 
these  things  hurt  the  Southern  pride  and  stir  up  the  South- 
ern bile.  The  same  principle  of  human  nature  manifests 
itself  in  the  Southern  treatment  of  the  black  race.  When 
the  negro  was  a  slave,  the  Southern  gentleman  would  protect 
him,  fight  for  him,  associate  with  him;  but  when  he  was 
made  free,  and  claimed  equal  political  rights,  he  hated  him 
and  resented  the  fact  of  his  equality.  It  is  a  painful  reflec- 
tion that  between  two  sections  of  the  same  country  this  hate- 
ful feeling  should  exist ;  but  it  is  not  a  new  development. 
The  civil  wars  in  England,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  have 
exhibited  the  same  phenomenon;  and  it  took  generations  to 
outlive  the  result  of  internecine  strife  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Let  us  hope  that  this  sectional  feeling  will  not  be  as 
violent,  nor  endure  as  long,  as  it  has  in  those  countries.  We 
have  the  hope  that  our  dissensions  will  be  sooner  healed,  be- 
cause we  have  no  religious  lines  nor  dynastic  differences  to 
overcome.  We  are  all  of  the  same  race,  same  family,  same 
religion,  and  same  interests;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Southern  people  if  these  difficulties  are  not  speedily  arranged 
and  the  two  sections  of  the  country  fully  reconciled. 


It  is,  however,  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  North 
can  not  afford  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  Government  to 
the  South,  so  long  as  the  people  of  the  latter  section  remain 
in  their  present  frame  of  mind.  The  North  can  not  afford 
to  turn  over  to  the  South  and  its  politicians  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  especially  its  financial 
affairs,  so  long  as  it  is  embittered  by  a  sectional  hate  that 
grows  out  of  the  war.  To  do  this  thing  would  be  madness, 
an  act  of  inexcusable  stupidity,  fraught  with  consequences 
of  greatest  danger.  It  would  precipitate  the  country  into 
irretrievable  bankruptcy,  or  put  upon  us  a  national  debt  that 
would  take  the  labor  of  generations  to  pay.  It  would  create 
a  debt  like  that  of  England — a  debt  that  would  never  be 
paid,  and  that  no  administration  would  ever  attempt  to  pay. 
The  argument  is  not  without  force,  that  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment there  should  be  occasional  changes — that  the  long 
continuance  of  political  power  is  apt  to  result  in  abuse  of 
that  power — and,  under  normal  political  conditions,  we 
should  feel  the  force  of  that  argument,  and  should  not  be  un- 
willing for  the  Democratic  party  to  have  its  full  share  in  gov- 
erning the  country.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of 
that  party,  consider  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  realize  the  motives  which  are  now  prompting  its  leaders 
—  we  might  say  its  conspirators — we  can  not  look  with  other 
than  alarm  upon  the  possibility  of  turning  the  administration 
of  our  national  affairs  over  to  the  management  of  the  traitor- 
ous elements  of  the  Bourbon  Democracy. 


Every  Republican  journal  in  Nevada  supports  the  Hon. 
R.  M.  Daggett  for  re-election  to  Congress ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed  of  his  course  in  Congress,  he  has  fairly  en- 
titled himself  to  be  renominated  and  re-elected.  The  party 
is  not  so  unanimous  in  reference  to  the  candidacy  of  the 
Hon.  William  Sharon,  United  States  Senator.  Several  names 
are  suggested  in  opposition  to  him,  among  others  that  of  Mr. 
John  MacUay. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sacramento,  August  12,  18S0. 
Four  hundred  representatives  of  the  Republican  party, 
gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  give  the  party  an 
electoral  ticket,  met  at  Sacramento.    At  midday,  in  the  State 
capital,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
turning to  his  Eastern  home,  gave  an  hour's  address.     His 
audience  was  the  convention — then  about  to  assemble.     His 
address— in  purest  diction — was  earnest,  argumentative,  and 
forcible.     The  preliminary  organization  of  the  convention 
ivas  effected  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  a  presiding  officer, 
indicating  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  prevailed.     On 
every  side,  as  old  Republicans  met  and  greeted  each  other, 
were  heard  words  of  cheer,  indicating  that  a  united  party 
would  meet    the   enemy  with  every  assurance  of  success. 
Committees  were  appointed  and  their  action  taken,  without  a 
ripple  to  disturb  the  placid  surface,  or  any  act  to  stir  the 
profounder  depths.     Electors  were  appointed  whose  names 
are  a  guarantee  that  they  will  faithfully  execute  the  political 
trust  reposed  in  them  :  General  John  F.  Miller  and  Henry 
Edgerton,  at  large  ;  Clans  Spreckels,  T.  R.  Bard,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Kaig,  and  Charles  N.  Fox,  for  the  Congressional  districts. 
Everything  progressed  with  the  utmost  good  nature,  and  the 
convention  would  have  adjourned  without  any  unpleasant  in- 
cident to  mar  its  harmony,  if  its  chairman — Charles  N.  Fox, 
of    Alameda — had    not   unnecessarily    disclosed    the    fact 
that     he    is    a    weak    and    irresolute     political     idiot,    or 
an    unblushing    party    knave.      This    statement    demands 
explanation,    and    we    give    it.      The    last    State    Central 
Committee — appointed     by     Governor     Perkins    and    his 
party    friends    (and    properly    so),    to    conduct    his    gub- 
ernatorial campaign — had  not  given  satisfaction  to  those  Re- 
publicans who  did  not  aid  to  make  them,  and  their  charac- 
ter as  politicians  was  not  favorably  regarded  by  those  not  of 
their  kind.     That  they  were  a  bad  lot  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  they  endeavored  to  perpetuate  their  existence  by  a  con- 
spiracy and  a  trick.    By  collusive  work  they  caused  the  Com- 
mittees on  Permanent  Organization  and  Order  of  Business  to 
report  in  favor  of  their  continuing  in  power.     It  was  a  piece 
of  impudence,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
to  make  such  a  report.     It  was  not  in  accordance  with  party 
usage  ;  it  was  in  violation  of  an  agreement  understood  at  the 
last  convention.    A  minority  report  was  made  against  the  re 
appointment  of  the  old  State  Central  Committee.     An  open 
and  manly  contest  followed.     A  free  debate  was  had  upon  a 
distinct  issue,  and  that  issue  was :  "  Shall  the  old  State  Cen 
tral  Committee  be  continued?"     It  was  an  honest  endeavor 
of  Republican  gentlemen  of  the  country — in  sympathy  with 
respectable  Republicans  of  San  Francisco — to  clean  out  a 
small  bandof  political  intriguers, whose  onlyambition  and  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  hang  on  to  the  State  Central  Committee. 
Whether  these  men  enjoy  the  power  of  their  office,  or  make 
profit  of  the  money  they  gather  and  disburse,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  party  did  not  longer  need  their  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  State  Convention,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  so  determined.     The  convention  then  agreed  to  elect 
one  member  of  the  State   Central    Committee    from   each 
county,  and  one  for  each  Senator  in  districts  having  more 
than  one  Senator — to  be  appointed  by  delegates  from  coun- 
ties and  districts,  and  fifteen  as  an  Executive  Committee — 
to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman.     This  was  carried  almost 
unanimously — with  the  understanding  that  the  fifteen  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  should  be  such  representative  Repub- 
licans as  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  party;  have 
the  ability  to  collect  money,  the  honesty  to  spend  it,  and  the 
genius  to  organize  and  conduct  a  political  campaign.    We — 
the  majority — congratulated  ourselves  on  so  complete  a  tri- 
umph, when,  to  our  utter  surprise,  disgust,  and  indignation,  Mr. 
Fox  re-appointed  the  whole  lot.     W.  W.  Morrow,  Marcus  D. 
Boruck,    Richard   Chute,  John   Martin,  Joseph    P.    Ames, 
David  Jackson,  and  J.  R.  Hardenburg  were  declared  to  be 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee.     It  was  an  insult  to  the  convention,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Fox,  that  can  not  be  explained  upon  any  hypothesis 
that  concedes  to  him  both  integrity  and  intelligence.    Either 
this  was  a  conspiracy  from  the  beginning — to  which  he  was 
a  party — or  he  was  debauched  during  the  recess.    He  added 
to  this  committee  the  names  of  some  reputable  Republicans, 
who  we  are    confident  will  not  be    complimented    by  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  chosen  to  collect  funds  for  their 
associates  to  spend.    Every  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention  will  carry  with  them  to  their  homes  the  conviction 
that  Mr.  Fox  is  fitly  named,  and  none  will  have  for  him  a 
more  emphatic  contempt  than  the  men  he  served.     He  is 
an  elector,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  we  trust  that  neither 
his  conduct  nor  his  candidacy  will  be  permitted  to  lose  a 
vote  to  the  Republican  party.     I   shall,  of  course,  vote  for 
him,  and  shall  do  it  the  more  cheerfully  because  I  think  it 
will  be  my  last  opportunity.     I  think  this  candidacy  will  be 
his  last  chance  for  office.     I  think,  when  this  campaign  is 
over,  this  Fox  will  take  to  his  hole,  and  then  I  think  the 
Republican  party  will  stop  up  the  hole.     The  nomination 
of  the  "  fifteen  "  was  not  confirmed  by  the  convention,  which 
adjourned   in    confusion   upon   the   motion   of  Marcus   D. 
Boruck,  thus— and  we  think  designedly— putting  it  out  of  the 


power  of  the  convention,  to  rebuke  the  insult  or  remedy  the 
wrong.  I  have  cast  no  reflections  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  not  do  so  unless  they  invite  further  discussion.  I  do 
not  understand  how  men  of  good  character  and  honest  con- 
duct can,  with  self-respect,  take  a  place  by  the  trick  of  a  con- 
federate that  was  denied  them  by  deliberation  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  small  and  very  contempt- 
ible politics,  and  calculated  to  work  harm  to  the  party. 
Messrs.  Davis,  Pacheco,  and  Page  were  renominated  for 
Congress  ;  Mr.  George  A.  Knight  was  nominated  from  the 
Northern  District.  The  resolutions  are  brief;  they  affirm 
the  action  of  the  National  Convention,  and  endorse  its  plat- 
form. The  Chinese  resolution  is  very  emphatic,  and  covers 
all  the  ground  demanded  by  the  most  ultra  opponent  to 
Chinese  immigration.  The  campaign  is  now  fairly  opened. 
Of  course,  the  State  Central  Committee,  as  now  constituted, 
will  find  difficulty  in  collecting  any  money — the  old  one 
leaves  a  legacy  of  debt.  But  it  is  fortunate  that  the  "  State 
League,"  recently  organized,  will  have  power  to  raise  funds, 
and  will  probably  be  compelled,  under  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  to  assume  to  itself  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
campaign.  The  new  "State  League"  will  number  about 
three  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  Republicans  of  the 
State.  Ex-Governor  F.  F.  Low  is  its  chairman.  The 
Executive  Committee  and  officers  are  all  business  men  and 
merchants.  The  object  of  its  organization  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  party,  and  it  will  not  be  run  by  professional 
politicians,  nor  in  the  interest  of  office-seeking  members. 
Respectable  Republicans  throughout  the  State  are  eligible  to 
membership.  The  entrance  fee  is  fifty  dollars  ;  its  monthly 
dues,  five  dollars.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  party 
club,  like  the  Union  League  of  New  York  City.  Sacra- 
mento is  looking  at  its  best.  The  suburbs  of  the  city,  with 
their  pretty  homes  and  gardens  of  flowers,  are  most  charming. 
P.  S.^I  shall  next  week  occupy  sufficient  space  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Argonaut  to  explain  the  relations 
that  it  and  its  editors  hold  to  the  Republican  party.  It  will 
be  in  answer  to  the  protests  of  many  personal  friends  who 
have  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Argonaut  is  an  organ,  and 
its  editors  "  thick-and-thin"  partisans,  and  who  fear  that 
honest  work  and  plain  talk  is  calculated  to  injure  the  party. 
I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  therefor ;  and 
if  something  of  my  personal  politics  shall  be  referred  to, 
I  hope  my  friends  will  not  think  it  egotism,  or  inspired  by 
any  desire  to  advance  any  personal  interest.  The  Argonaut 
is  not  a  party  organ,  and  its  editors — holding  and  desiring 
no  office — are  independent  Republicans,  responsible  only 
to  themselves  for  their  actions  and  for  the  conduct  of  their 
journal,  desiring  at  all  times  to  so  conduct  themselves  and 
their  journal  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
good  opinion  of  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  bad  men  in  any  party.  P. 


A  friend — a  thoroughbred  Republican— speaking  to  us  of 
General  Hancock,  remarked  that  "  he  had  not  his  equal  in 
"  the  United  States."  For  a  moment  the  observation  stag- 
gered us,  for  we  did  not  believe  that  our  friend  regarded 
General  Hancock  as  the  most  distinguished  warrior  of  the 
age,  or  as  the  greatest  living  statesman,  or  yet  as  the  most 
"superb"  gentleman.  Of  course,  he  could  not  refer  to  his 
avoidupois  of  fat.  If,  then,  he  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
greater  military  genius  than  Grant,  or  a  greater  statesman 
than  Garfield,  or  a  more  superb  gentleman  than  Bayard — and 
did  not  think  he  could  fast  more  days  and  live  longer  upon  his 
tissues  than  Doctor  Tanner— then  what  could  he  mean? 
"  General  Hancock,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "has  no  class  with 
"  which  he  associates  upon  terms  of  equality.  In  the  army 
"  he  is  alone — all  that  are  not  above  him  are  beneath  him, 
"  all  that  are  not  his  superiors  in  rank  are  his  inferiors — and 
"  his  military  education  he  carries  into  private  life,  and  it 
"  makes  him  the  aristocrat  he  undoubtedly  is."  We  have 
since  reflected  upon  these  observations,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  them.  The  young  boy,  at  the  most  im- 
pressionable period  of  youth,  is  entered  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  It  differs  from  all  other  schools,  and  is,  in  one  sense, 
an  anomaly.  All  the  boys  are  upon  terms  of  equality,  so  far 
as  dress  and  discipline  go,  yet  there  is  no  school  in  America 
where  there  is  so  much  of  caste — where  family  and  political 
influence  is  oftener  suggested.  The  moment  the  cadet  is 
assigned  to  duty  and  to  rank,  he  is  placed,  if  with  his  com- 
pany, where  he  must  obey  those  above  him,  and  where  he 
must  command  those  who  are  below  him.  A  first  lieutenant 
— if  the  cadet  is  second — is  his  superior  officer,  even  if 
graduating  from  the  same  class,  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
service  he  must  not  familiarly  associate  with  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  As  he  advances  in  rank, 
the  same  distinctions  are  preserved.  In  garrison  his  position 
is  fixed,  and  the  social  standing  is  somewhat  determined  by 
the  buttons  and  the  braid.  A  bachelor  colonel  may  turn  a 
married  major  out  of  his  cottage  at  the  Presidio,  and  a  cap- 
tain may  make  himself  very  uncomfortable  to  a  lieutenant, 
even  within  the  rules  of  the  service.  General  Hancock  has 
done  service  upon  frontier  posts  and  in  garrison  duty.  He 
was,  in  turn,  subordinate  and  chief.  When  in  command — as 
he  has  been  for  these  many  later  years — he  had  no  other  as- 


sociates than  his  subordinates  and  "the  men"  under  his 
command.  In  his  brief  active  service  he  held  the  same  re- 
lations to  the  army.  In  his  present  position,  at  Governor's 
Island,  every  quality  of  his  mind  that  is  disposed  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  aristocratic  taste  has  had  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivation.  He  is  a  major-general ;  he  draws 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  pay ;  he  has  servants  from 
the  ranks,  horses  from  the  service,  and  rations  from  the  com- 
missary ;  he  would  doff  his  beaver  to  the  President,  or  to 
General  Sherman,  or  to  General  Sheridan  ;  he  would  shake 
hands  with  Generals  McDowell,  Howard,  Pope,  Cook,  and 
probably  with  Garfield,  Rosecrans,  Logan,  and  others  who 
have  retired  from  service.  But  he  would  make  Major-Gen- 
eral  Walsh  (of  the  California  militia)  take  off  his  scalp  if  he 
bowed  to  him,  and  only  the  stiffest  of  military  recognitions 
would  he  accord  to  any  of  the  thirty  thousand  private 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  or  any  of  the  half  million  of 
loyal  men  who  volunteered  to  peril  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  nation  when  it  was  imperiled  by  the  slave-holders'  re- 
bellion and  the  Democratic  party.  This  life,  and  training, 
and  education,  and  association  of  General  Hancock  neces- 
sarily— almost  necessarily — make  of  him'  an  aristocrat.  He 
has  nothing  in  common  or  in  sympathy  with  the  people. 
The  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  or  agricultural,  or  me- 
chanical industries  of  the  nation  are  less  than  nothing  to 
him.  He  is  the  adopted  son  of  the  nation,  and  it  will  pay 
him  so  long  as  he  remains  in  service,  and  it  will  pension 
him  when  he  retires. 

General  Hancock  is  a  soldier,  and  nothing  more.  The 
term  soldier  may  embrace  distinguished  qualities  and  great 
capacity,  and  this  line  of  thought  is  not  intended  to  reflect 
upon  his  intelligence  or  his  patriotism.  The  reader  of  his- 
tory recalls  the  eminent  qualities  that  have  ajdorned  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  world — many  of  them  distinguished  for 
other  than  military  capacity.  Caesar  was  a  great  writer, 
and  his  "  commentaries  "  survive  his  achievements  in  war. 
His  share  in  the  preparation  of  that  imposing  work,  .the 
Code  Napole'on,  has  added  to  the  renown  of  the  "  second 
Caesar."  General  Washington  was  a  surveyor  —  he  had 
volunteered  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  General  Jack- 
son was  a  planter — he  volunteered  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Genera!  Harrison  was  a  farmer — he  had  done  voluntary  ser- 
vice in  fighting  the  Indians  on  the  frontier.  General  Tay- 
lor's only  military  service  was  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
General  Grant  had  retired  from  the  army — to  return  only 
when  active  service  called  him  to  duty.  General  Hayes  was 
a  volunteer ;  General  Garfield  was  a  volunteer.  Before 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  only  one  Presidential 
candidate  had  ever  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  regu- 
lar army — General  Winfield  Scott.  He  was  drowned  in  a 
"hasty  plate  of  soup,"  and  defeate^d.  General  Hancock  will 
live — we  hope — to  the  enjoyment  of  many  plates  of  soup  ; 
but  he  will  not  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  in  the  history  of  this  republic, 
when  a  rebellion — defeated  in  its  effort  to  destroy  the  Union 
— can  disband  its  armed  hosts,  re-organize  a  civil  conspiracy, 
take  a  soldier  from  the  regular  army  for  its  political  figure- 
head, and  thus  reap  by  strategy  of  politics  what  it  failed  to 
accomplish  by  strategy  of  war. 


We  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  free  discussion  does  not 
prevail  throughout  the  South — that  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States  it  is  not  possible  for  Republicans  to  exercise  with  free- 
dom their  electoral  privileges.  It  is  true,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Schurz  and  Mr.  Secretary  Thompson  could  not  go 
to  many  precincts  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  make 
the  same  moderate  speeches  as  they  made  in  San  Francisco, 
without  encountering  insult ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if 
any  Republican  should  attempt  to  make  the  kind  of  speeches 
in  any  of  the  Southern  States  that  are  made  in  this  by 
Judge  Terry  and  General  Walsh,  they  would  meet  with  vio- 
lence. Any  Southern  man — however  radical  or  intemperate 
in  his  political  views — can  go  to  any  locality  in  the  North 
and  give  utterance  to  his  opinions.  These  facts  are  signifi- 
cant, and  indicate  a  higher  civilization  at  the  North  than  at 
the  South.  More  than  that,  the  fact  tends  to  prove  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Solid  South  to  secure — by  terror- 
ism, fraud,  and  corrupt  practices  at  the  ballot-box — an  undue 
influence  and  control  of  political  affairs.  We  of  the  North 
have  a  right  to  suspect  an  abuse  of  power  that  is  unlawfully 
gained.  We  have  a  right  to  suspect — and  we  do  suspect — 
that  "Solid  South"  means  a  political  conspiracy  of  the 
same  general  significance  as  did  the  former  conspiracy  that 
led  to  civil  war.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  send  Republican  speakers  of  national 
reputation — men  of  moderate  views  and  well-governed  tem- 
pers— to  discuss  political  questions  at  the  South.  This 
meets  with  our  approval,  and  we  would  suggest  joint  discus- 
sions between  Democrats  and  Republicans  all  over  the 
Southern  States.  It  might  be  found  of  service  in  embolden- 
ing negroes  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance-of  their  politi- 
cal rights,  and  it  might  serve  to  educate  the  benighted  and 
prejudiced  rebel  mind,  and  to  teach  rebels  that  Northern 
men  and  loyal  principles  are  not  as  base  as  the  Southern 
demagogue  represents.  It  would  demonstrate  whether  the 
South  is  as  chivalrous  as  its  copperhead 'allies  claim. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MOUNTAINEER'S  CRAZY  SWEETHEART. 


Artemas  Shunberger  is  very  lank  and  attenuated,  and  his 
form  projects  into  the  atmosphere  some  six  feet  and  two 
inches.  He  has  a  large  and  beaked  nasal  organ,  such  as 
is  ascribed  to  Julius  Oesar.  His  garments,  quite  soiled, 
float  about  his  person  with  looseness  and  unrestraint,  as 
the  American  flag  around  a  liberty-pole.  He  has  a  wilder- 
ness of  grizzly  beard,  and  flat  and  sprawling  feet,  beyond  ail 
proportion  to  his  thin  legs.  Mr.  Shunberger  is,  both  from 
instinct  and  habit,  a  frontiersman.  He  may  lave  his  un- 
gainly body  once  a  year ;  and  some  years  he  may  omit  this 
cleansing  process  altogether.  He  loves  the  deep,  umbrageous 
forest  or  the  limitless  plain.  If  night  overtakes  him,  he 
does  not  covet  the  civilized  roof — enveloping  himself  in  a 
blanket,  somewhat  tattered,  he  lays  him  down,  the  earth  his 
couch  and  the  star-lit  empyrean  his  canopy.  I  formed  his 
acquaintance  many  years  ago,  in  a  wild  and  perilous  trip  I 
took  in  the  mountains.  His  phraseology  is  rude  and  primi- 
tive, and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  interspersed  with  much  pro- 
fanity. I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  his  moral  education 
was  neglected.  I  think  Artemas  fears  the  great  God  as  little 
as  he  does  his  fellow-man.  He  rarely  frequents  the  busy 
haunts  of  civilization.  Because  he  affects  a  strange  liking 
for  me,  I  am  the  recipient  of  his  visits  about  once  in  every 
three  or  four  years.  To  tell  the  truth  I  am  much  attached 
to  the  man.  Did  he  not  overtake  me  once,  a  lost  and  de- 
spairing one,  with  the  hot  hand  of  fever  upon  me,  and  trans- 
port me  to  his  rude  cabin,  and  watch  over  me  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother?  Had  it  not  been  for  Artemas  Shun- 
berger, my  poor  flesh  would  have  been  in  the  stomachs  of 
coyotes  long  ago. 

He  came  to  my  apartments  yesterday.  I  ordered  forthwith 
a  meal  from  a  restaurant,  and  my  half-famished  friend  made 
brief  work  of  it.  Hitherto  I  had  restrained  myself  from  a 
sort  of  delicacy,  but  I  now  resolved  to  learn  something  about 
a  strange-looking  and  more  strange-acting  female  I  saw  at 
his  cabin  at  the  time  he  lent  me  such  sweet  succor.  I  did 
not  see  much  of  her,  for  the  cabin  was  partitioned  into  two 
rooms,  and  the  woman  occupied  one  of  them.  But  1  saw 
her  upon  two  or  three  occasions  when  I  sat  in  the  door- 
way upon  my  convalescence.  Yet  I  often  heard  her  in  con- 
verse with  my  friend.  They  seemed  to  talk  in  a  species  of 
gibberish.  Perhaps  this  was  my  last  opportunity  to  ferret  out 
the  secret.  And  what  did  I  do — perhaps  wrong  in  a  strict 
temperance  point  of  view — but  ply  my  friend  with  generous 
wine.  Good  wine  engenders  confidence,  and  unlocks  heart- 
secrets.  And  so,  at  the  proper  moment,  I  cunningly  veered 
the  conversation  to  that  old  cabin  of  his  in  a  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  at  the  side  of  which  trickled  a  pearly  rivulet. 
And  I  queried  him  about  the  health  of  his  strange  com- 
panion. Still  pressing  him,  I  at  last  gleaned  from  him  her 
history,  and  much  of  his  own.  I  shall  not  give  his  language, 
for  portions  of  it  might  offend  a  chaste  and  pious  reader. 
Well,  my  friend  was  born  over  half  a  century  ago,  in  a  sweet 
village  in  one  of  the  Southwestern  States.  His  parents, 
though  not  wealthy,  were  well-to-do.  They  had  ample  means 
for  the  education  of  their  only  boy,  which  ran  through  a  col- 
legiate career.  A  delicious  episode  in  his  youth  was  his 
association  with  a  dear  little  girl,  the  only  child  of  a  near 
neighbor.  He  was  a  few  years  older  than  this  playmate  of 
his,  but  he  had  known  her  from  her  earliest  infancy  ;  he  had 
dandled  the  little  baby  upon  his  knees,  and  had  almost 
taught  her  her  first  utterances.  He  liked  her  much  better 
than  his  own  baby  sister,  and  would  steal  away  from  his 
home  to  take  his  little  neighbor  in  his  arms,  and  listen  to 
and  commingle  in  her  prattling.  The  two  seemed  insepa- 
rable. As  she  advanced  into  girlhood,  he  seemed  to  cling  to 
her  the  closer.  He  would  desert  his  books  or  play  the  instant 
his  darling  came  in  sight ;  and  run  to  her,  and  stroll  long 
hours  away  in  her  company.  No  parent  could  be  more  ten- 
der, shielding  her  from  oppressive  sun-ray  or  molesting 
shower.  As  years  stole  on,  his  early  attachment  ripened 
into  a  fiery  affection,  surging  as  a  billow  over  his  heart. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  his  college  life  that  he  did  not 
pen  her  gushing  syllables,  and  he  was  appalled  at  times 
that  her  letters  were  not  as  passionate  as  his  own.  She  grew 
up  into  a  beautiful  girl,  soft  and  tender,  yet  undemonstrative, 
and  as  coy  and  modest  and  sensitive  as  the  anemone  of  our 
Western  forests.  A  pestilence  came  along  and  swept  away 
both  of  her  parents,  leaving  her  sufficient  means  for  an 
economical  livelihood.  He  was  satisfied  o&her  reciprocat- 
ing love,  though  in  word  and  writing  she  had  never  revealed 
other  than  a  strong  sisterly  affection.  She  admired  his 
talents — there  was  no  doubt  of  that — but  somehow  ever 
evaded  any  confession  of  strong  feelings.  And  the  poor 
fellow  loved  her  the  more  for  what  he  regarded  her  coy  reti- 
cence. 

Leaving  college  with  distinguished  credit,  he  betook  him- 
self, with  unwonted  zeal,  to  the  study  of  the  legal  profession. 
A  refined  sense  of  honor  had  determined  him  not  to  press 
his  suit  to  fruition  until  he  was  enabled  to  offer  her  a  home 
of  his  own  procurement  and  an  assured  income.  That  she 
was  his,  and  irrevocably,  he  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  He 
would  have  doubted  the  goodness  of  his  Creator  as  soon. 
Meanwhile,  an  unfortunate  investment  of  her  guardian  had 
reduced  his  lady-love  to  penury.  Had  she  been  reared  in 
other  sections  of  our  land,  her  varied  accomplishments  would 
have  been  bent  to  her  maintenance.  But  she  lived  in  a 
portion  of  the  country  where  teaching,  though  deemed  ne- 
cessary, was  regarded  as  derogatory  to  a  lady,  and  where 
hospitality  was  an  especial  feature.  She  was  soon  taken  into 
the  family  of  a  neighboring  planter,  a  distant  relation  of  her 
deceased  mother.  Her  lover  had  hied  him  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  extreme  Western  State.  It  was  before  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  converted  the  Pacific  into  our  western 
confine.  He  was  in  haste  to  realize  a  home  for  his  idol— a 
■  nest  for  his  bird.  He  had  heard  that  in  that  fresh  and  virgin 
region,  peril  and  hardship  enforced  a  generous  brotherhood 
—that  the  rough  pioneer  took  by  the  hand  the  new  adven- 
turer. And  he  was  right.  It  was  not  long  before  he  built 
him  a  reputation  ;  and  business  flowed  in  upon  him  ;  and 
sturdy  and  unkempt  and  coarse-attired  men  would  run  to 
catch  the  drippings  of  the  wild  eloquence  that  he  some- 
times poured  forth.  And  he  constructed  a  sweet  home, 
about  whose  porch  crept  blooming  wild  vines  that  diffused 
delicious  aroma.  Then  it  was  that  he  started  forth  to  bring 
hither  the  girl  whom  his  imagination  had  made  an  angel. 


And  what  had  she  been  doing  in  the  meanwhile?  The 
letters  of  her  old  friend  were  as  frequent  as  in  his  college 
days  ;  but  ^o  response  had  reached  him  for  long  months. 
He  was  not  angry  at  all,  nor  much  worried.  He  had  the 
faith  of  an  Asiatic  idolator.  To  be  sure,  his  figure  was  quite 
ungainly,  and  he  had  but  little  of  those  soft  amenities  of 
manner  and  conversational  graces  that  seem  so  effective  with 
the  female  sex.  But  he  had  tested  his  abilities  in  a  severe 
crucible,  and  there  was  the  gleam  of  the  pure  metal  about 
them.  But  what  of  that?  Why,  she  had  given  him  a  thou- 
sand baby  kisses.  They  were  inseparable  playmates  in  child- 
hood. And  in  his  college  vacations  how  she  would  hang 
upon  his  utterances — and  so  proud,  too,  of  his  intellectual 
advances.  And  when  he  went  away,  in  pursuit  of  a  future 
home,  could  fondest  mother  or  most  devoted  sister  advise 
him  more  earnestly  against  the  quicksands  that  beset  ambi- 
tious and  venturesome  manhood?  And  the  miniature  she 
gave  him,  with  a  trembling  hand,  was  still  worn  over  his  big 
heart.  And  her  adieus  were  so  tender  and  tearful.  The 
foolish  fellow  really  congratulated  himself  that  no  positive 
marriage  engagement,  as  it  is  called,  ever  took  place  between 
them.  Engagement !  Why  an  engagement  between  two  par- 
ties assured  of  mutual  affection  ?  That  is  the  way  he  argued. 
To  force  from  her  an  engagement  would  be  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  a  mutual  affection  dating  back  to  the  period  of 
her  very  birth.  As  well  might  a  loving  child  ask  a  fond 
mother  to  promise  a  continuation  of  her  ever-bubbling  love. 
And  so  he  sought  out  manifold  and  satisfactory  excuses  for 
her  epistolary  reticence — derangement  of  the  mails,  her 
shrinking  delicacy  among  her  new  friends.  But  it  does  not 
matter  what  palliations  he  indulged  in. 

In  due  time  he  reached  the  abode  where  he  knew  his 
sweetheart  was  nestling.  Because  of  his  sublime  faith  his 
heart  was  as  merry  as  a  sparrow's.  And  it  was  without  any 
apprehension  that  he  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  door- 
way of  the  house.  She  was  not  there,  he  was  told  by  the 
servant.  She  had  left  several  months  ago,  and  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither. 

This  strange  information  staggered  him,  as  well  it  might, 
and  a  fearful  pang  shot  across  his  heart.  His  parents  had 
followed  their  prosperous  boy  to  his  new  abode,  and  so  his 
olden  home,  in  that  neighborhood,  was  no  longer  open 
to  him.  He  bethought  him  of  an  old  female  slave,  manu- 
mitted years  before  by  his  father.  She  had  been  a  sort  of 
foster-mother  to  him,  and  they — the  dark  auntie  and  the  ma- 
tured young  man — had  a  great  affection  for  each  other. 
And  so  he  went  straightway  to  her  cabin.  If  anybody,  she 
could  certainly  tell  him  all  about  his  Laura.  She  had  not 
much  to  say,  but  the  little  she  did  tell  him  was  dreadful. 
It  was  eight  months  before  that  time,  one  dark  midnight, 
while  a  blustering  norther  was  prevailing  and  the  rain  was 
descending  in  torrents,  that  the  door  of  her  cabin  was  sud- 
denly unlatched,  and  the  poor  girl,  bare  of  feet  and  in  her 
night-clothes,  rushed  in.  She  clutched  the  black  woman  in 
a  frantic  clasp,  and  begged  her  with  agonized  cry  to  hide  her 
somewhere.  And  she  threw  herself  upon  the  coarse  bed, 
moaning  as  if  her  heart-strings  were  cracking,  and,  anon,  al- 
most shrieking  the  words  "  lost,  lost,  lost !"  No  soothing 
or  entreaty  could  extract  any  hint  of  her  troubles.  The 
house  of  the  planter  with  whom  she  sojourned  was  some 
three  miles  distant ;  and  though  the  night  was  black  and 
the  storm  was  raging,  old  Mahala,  believing  the  lady  was  in- 
sane, sallied  forth.  Reaching  the  house,  and  arousing  the 
planter,  she  was  repulsed  with  much  indignity,  as  she 
thought,  and  told  with  threats  to  mind  her  own  affairs.  The 
planter  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  a  want  of  chastity  on 
the  part  of  the  girl ;  and  intimated  that  for  such  reason  he 
had  expelled  her  from  the  premises.  The  time  of  this  oc- 
currence was  midsummer,  and  the  planter's  family  were  at 
some  watering-place  at  the  North,  his  household  consisting 
of  a  very  old  female  relative  and  the  adopted  Laura.  Thus 
repulsed,  the  black  woman  returned  to  her  cabin,  but  to  find 
it  empty.  The  girl  had  left,  taking  with  her  some  clothing 
that  belonged  to  Mahala.  That  was  all  she  knew.  It  was 
true  that  she  had  since  heard  some  whispers  that  attached 
infamy  to  the  poor  girl,  but  she  was  too  much  in  fear  to 
listen  much,  and  she  certainly  disseminated  none  of  the 
rumors  that  reached  her  ears. 

At  first  he  was  stunned,  as  if  by  an  electric  bolt.  But  out 
of  the  stupor  sprang  caution  and  fierce  determination.  Lin- 
gering in  the  neighborhood  in  partial  concealment  for  sev- 
eral days,  he  ascertained  by  degrees,  and  mainly  from 
negroes,  the  route  the  girl  had  taken.  And  he  tracked  her 
footsteps  with  the  tireless  persistence  of  a  sleuth-hound. 
Traveling  through  the  swamps,  she  had  reached  the  banks 
of  a  bayou.  She  sang  a  wild  but  plaintive  negro  song  that 
she  had  learned  in  her  childhood,  and  then  threw  herself 
into  the  deep  water.  She  was  rescued  from  death  by  a  run- 
away negro.  He  gave  her  food  out  of  his  pilfered  store,  and 
on  she  went,  in  her  wet  and  tattered  clothing,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  She  reached  at  last  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
a  sad  and  sorry  sight,  wan  and  pale,  and  almost  bereft  of 
clothing,  her  features  scarcely  discernible  from  the  mud  that 
had  clung  to  them,  and  was  rescued  by  the  police  from  the 
hooting  and  pursuit  of  vagabond  whites  and  blacks.  From 
her  wild  and  incoherent  talk  and  eccentric  conduct,  it  was 
very  easy  to  pronounce  her  insane.  She  was  dispatched  to 
a  lunatic  asylum.     There  her  lover  found  her. 

It  had  been  better  if  both  had  died  before  that  sad  meet- 
ing. The  very  day  of  his  arrival  the  poor  daft  thing  had 
given  birth  to  a  child.  But  the  good  God  took  its  spirit  away 
a  few  hours  after  it  came  into  the  world.  Proclaiming  him- 
self a  relative,  he  was  admitted  into  the  ward  in  which  lay, 
securely  bound,  the  frightful  ruin  of  the  once  beautiful  girl 
in  whom  was  centered  his  world  of  hopes  and  fears.  Upon 
a  table  hard  by  lay  the  dead  and  naked  body  of  her  child. 
He  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  mother;  he  saw  upon  the 
instant  that  she  was  beyond  all  rational  converse.  But  his 
eyes  became  riveted  upon  the  stark  and  nude  babe;  and  he 
searched  its  features  as  though  it  was  an  object  of  prey,  and 
he  a  wild  beast  ready  to  devour  it.  A  gleam  of  delirious  sat- 
isfaction— the  suggestion  of  fiendish  revenge — suddenly  lit 
up  his  face,  replacing  the  former  haggard  and  sombre  ex- 
pression. 

He  remained  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  lady  had  en- 
tirely recovered  her  physical  health,  and  then,  upon  some 
satisfactory  pretext,  obtained  permission  to  remove  her  from 
the  asylum.  She  had  learned,  upon  his  frequent  visits,  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  obey  his  requests  just  as 


an  animal  of  lower  degree  obeys  its  master.  It  was  the  only 
sentiency  she  revealed.  Providing  her  a  secure  retreat,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  abode  of  the  planter  who  had  given 
her  a  home.  It  was  quite  late  as  he  brushed  past  the  black 
servant  at  the  door  and  presented  himself  in  the  apartment 
where  the  family  were  engaged  in  prayer — for  the  planter's 
wife  and  daughter  had  returned  from  their  Northern  tour. 
He  spoke  to  the  kneeling  company  in  a  low  but  resolute  tone : 
"  I    am   sorry    to  interrupt    your   devotions.     But   you,  sir, 

ruined  Laura .    She  was  a  pure  girl  in  your  charge.    You 

intercepted  my  letters  to  her.  She  is  mad  now.  I  havejust 
buried  your  dead  babe.  And  now  I  am  going  to  send  you 
to  hell." 

There  was  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  planter  sank  upon 
the  floor  without  a  groan.  A  moment  after  was  heard  the 
clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  hard  ground. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town 
some  fifty  miles  distant,  could  be  seen  a  jaded  horse  bearing 
upon  his  wear>'  back  a  strong  but  pale-faced  man,  tenderly 
supporting  before  him  a  still  paler-faced  lady.  She  seemed 
pleased  as  a  child.  She  was  venting  some  kind  of  gibberish, 
and  now  and  then  would  break  forth  in  idiotic  laughter.  And 
yet  but  few  persons  saw  or  heard  this  strange  couple,  for  the 
horseman  threaded  his  way  as  far  as  possible  from  frequented 
roads. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey.  Sometimes  they  lingered  for 
months  in  Indian  encampments.  They  were  always  safe, 
there,  and  kindly  treated.  The  red  man  never  harms  de- 
mented ones,  or  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  And  in 
this  way  they  crossed  this  continent  of  ours.  On  their  route 
they  encountered  a  man  who  had  strayed  from  his  company, 
and  had  been  scalped  and  robbed  and  left  for  dead  by  the 
Indians.  They  cured  his  external  wounds,  and  he  became 
their  assisting  comrade.  But  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
Sierra  before  he  died.  It  was  his  name  my  friend  assumed, 
to  avoid  all  possibility  of  legal  pursuit. 

The  strange  woman  I  saw  about  the  mountaineer's  cabin 
is  his  old  sweetheart.  He  still  loves  her  and  cares  for  her. 
She  implicitly  obeys  his  every  gesture.  She  cries  as  a  child 
if  he  utters  a  cross  word.  But  he  is  not  often  cross,  and  he 
watches  over  and  caresses  her  as  a  mother  her  first-born. 

Los  Angeles,  August,  1SS0.  James  E.  Howard. 


The  Dead  Chicken— In  Two  Parts. 


PART  FIRST. 

It  was  in  the  bleak  July. 

Somewhere  about  the  fourth. 

Also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth. 

And  not  far  from  Belleview. 

The  White  Sulphur  and  Saratoga  of  the  Panhandle. 

And  everything  was  going  a  good  deal  merrier  than  any 
marriage-bell  you  ever  heard. 

When  hush,  hark,  it  is  a  smell,  a  smell. 

Then  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

And  people  looked  suspiciously  at  one  another. 

Some  persons  thought  the  garbage-man  had  neglected  his 
business. 

And  some  thought  this  year  was  going  to  be  a  bad  year 
for  cholera. 

The  smart  young  man  commenced  to  tell  the  pretty  girl 
over  in  the  corner  about  the  man  out  West  who  had  in- 
vented a  machine  which  would  run  by  the  smell  of  a  Lim- 
burgcr  cheese. 

And  there  was  every  symptom 

That  the  party  was  going  to  break  up. 

When 

PART  SECOND. 

The  energetic  and  accommodating  proprietor 

Rushed  out  with  a  candle. 

Determined  to  find  that  particular  smell  if  he  wore  his 
nose  out  in  the  attempt. 

Like  the  sleuth-hound  after  the  fleeing  African. 

Or  the  grizzly  after  the  muskrat. 

He  pursued  the  odor. 

For  a  time  it  eluded  his  patient  search  and  vigil  long. 

But  at  last  "he  pounced  upon  it  like  a  sleeping  lion." 

It  was  in  the  grass. 

It  was  a  poor  little  chicken. 

But  it  smelt  as  bad  as  though  it  had  been  fat. 

How  came  the  little  chicken  in  the  grass  ? 

It  had  got  tangled  in  the  weeds. 

Where  it  was  compelled  to  fast. 

Like  Tanner. 

Until  it  died. 

When  decomposition  set  in; 

And  the  trouble  commenced. 

What  did  the  energetic  and  accommodating  proprietor  do 
when  he  found  the  poor  little  chicken? 

Did  he  pick  it  up  tenderly 

Handle  it  with  care 

Fashioned  so  slenderly 

Young  and  so  fair  ? 

He  did  not. 

He  said, 

"  Damme,  it's  too  bad." 


"  Look  heah,  squire,"  said  a  Texas  darkey,  "  dar's  a  niggah 
in  Galveston  what's  been  sassin1  me  ;  supposing  I  jes  maul 
de  life  outen  him  ?" 

The  lawyer  replied  :  "  You  would  be  apt  to  get  your  neck 
stretched." 

"  Now,  boss,  you  is  jokin'.  What  do  white  folks  care  for 
one  niggah  moah  or  less  now  de  census  is  done  tuck?" 


There  was  a  horse  doctor  called  Tanner, 
Who  waved  the  starvation  banner  ; 

To  old  Hammond's  amaze 

He  lived  fort)'  days 
On  the  smell  of  an  ancient  bandana. 


Two  of  the  best  amateur  piano-players  of  Galveston  gave 
the  anvil  chorus  the  other  night  at  a  little  social  gathering. 
After  the  applause  had  ceased,  one  of  the  young  ladies  said 
it  was  beautifully  rendered.  "  Yes,"  said  a  young  man  who 
is  not  musical,  "it  brought  real  tears  to  my  eyes.  It  re- 
minded me  so  vividly  of  the  time  when  I  used  to  work  in  a 
blacksmith  shop,  with  a  cooper  shop  next  door." 


T  H  E       ARGONAUT-; 


FROM  NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE. 

Inconstancy. 
When  the  spring-time  came,   I  said: 
"  Spring-,   I  love  you — love  you  best." 
Columbines  were  gold  and  red, 
Wind-flowers  hung  each  timid  head ; 
By  warm  rains  and  sunshine  fed. 
Every  root  was  comforted, 

Every  leaf  was  seen  or  guessed. 
"Spring,"  I  swore,   "I  love  you  best." 

When  the  summer  came,   I  said : 
"  Summer,  dear,   I  love  you  most." 
Crowds  of  Starry  daisies  sped 
Where  their  wandering  seeds  were  led ; 
Brown  bees  earned  their  daily  bread ; 
Shining  planets  overhead 
Through  the  heavenly  spaces  fled. 
Spring  was  but  a  lovely  ghost ; 
"  Summer,  dear,  I  love  you  most." 

— Joel  Benton  in  Harper's  Bazar, 


No  More. 
How  did  Love  sleep?     The  sweet  moon  sailed 

In  robes  of  dusky  gold  last  night, 
Until  her  tender  glory  paled 

Before  the  ruddy  dawn  of  light. 
Love  lay  enshrined  in  bridal  bowers, 

And  kissed  the  sweets  that  come  and  go 
From  far-off  fields — from  all  the  flowers 
That  blow. 

How  did  Love  wake?    The  early  beams 
Had  pierced  the  roseleaf  where  he  slept, 
And,  rising  from  his  perfumed  dreams, 

Into  the  dewy  world  he  leapt, 

Singing— soared  upward  into  light — 

"  For  day  is  but  a  little  pain, 

And  then  'tis  night  with  soft  delight 

Again  ! " 

So  Love  returned  when  twilight  fell, 

And  found  his  flowers  dying,  dead  ; 
The  queenly  rose  he  loved  so  well 

Lay  in  his  arms  with  drooping  head  : 
"  Ah,  Love  !"  she  cried,   "thy  kisses  burn; 
But  Death  has  chilled  my  lips  before, 
If  Love  once  flies,  he  may  return 
No  more  ! " 
— John  Laurence  in   Tiusley's. 

The  Maiden  and  the  Weathercock. 

MAIDEN. 

0  Weathercock,  on  the  village  spire, 
With  your  golden  feathers  all  on  fire, 

Tell  me,  what  can  you  see  from  your  perch 
Above  there,  over  the  tower  of  the  church? 
WEATHERCOCK. 

1  can  see  the  roofs,  and  the  streets  below, 
And  the  people  moving  to  and  fro ; 

And  beyond,  without  either  roof  or  street, 
The  great  salt  sea  and  the  fisherman's  fleet. 
I  can  see  a  ship  come  sailing  in, 
Beyond  the  headlands  and  harbor  of  Lynn, 
And  a  young  man  standing  on  the  deck, 
With  a  silken  kerchief  round  his  neck. 
Now  he  is  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
And  now  he  is  kissing  his  finger  tips ; 
And  now  he  is  lifting  and  waving  his  hand 
And  blowing  the  kisses  toward  the  land  ! 

MAIDEN. 
Ah,  that  is  the  ship  from  over  the  sea 
That  is  bringing  my  lover  back  to  me ! 
Bringing  my  lover,  so  fond  and  true, 
Who  does  not  change  with  the  wind,  like  you. 

_  WEATHERCOCK. 

If  I  change  with  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
It  is  only  because  they  made  me  so; 
And  people  would  think  it  wondrous  strange 
If  I,  a  weathercock,  should  not  change  ! 
O  pretty  maiden,  so  fine  and  fair, 
With  your  dreamy  eyes  and  your  golden  hair, 
When  you  and  your  lover  meet  to-day, 
You  will  thank  me  for  looking  some  other  way. 
— Henry  W.  Longfellow  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Lost. 
My  sweet,  white  dove,  I  have  vainly  waited — 

Waited  and  watched  for  your  swift  return. 
Have  you  been  captured  or  yet  belated, 
Or,  with  caresses  and  care  o'ersated, 

Come  you  no  more  where  the  watch-lights  burn! 

Deep  in  my  heart  you  had  made  your  dwelling, 
Nourished  a  brood  of  fair  hopes  and  joys; 
While,  in  a  calm  of  content  past  telling, 
Sunlight  glowing  and  bird-songs  swelling, 
I  had  no  dread  of  the  world's  decoys. 

Folly  to  love  what  a  cage  must  stifle! 

Folly  to  hold  what  would  fly  away ! 
Treasures  of  time  are  for  change  to  rifle, 
Life  but  a  toy  wherewith  death  does  trifle, 

Love  is  as  long  as  a  summer  day ! 

— yo/in  Moron  in  Frank  Leslie's. 

Recognition. 
Lover  and  mistress  sleeping  side  by  side; 

Death  smote  at  once,  and  in  the  outer  air, 
Amazedly  confronted,  each  to  each, 

Their  spirits  stood,  of  all  disguises  bare. 

With  sudden  loathing,  swift  one  spirit  fled, 

Crying,   "Love  turns  to  hate  if  this  be  thou  ! " 
'  Ah,  stay  !  "  the  other  wailed,  in  swift  pursuit ; 
"Thee  I  have  never  truly  loved  till  now!" 

— Arlo  Bates  in  Boston  Courier. 


The  Challenge. 
What !   fight  for  a  worthless,  vain  coquette — for  a  heartless 

jilt? — not  I  ! 
My  mettle,  sir,  was  at  Worcester  proved ;  I  dread  not  the 

sneering  lie 
Of  a  spiteful  tongue,  nor  the  jeers  of  those  who  may  give 

me  a  coward's  name ; 
I'll  make  him  eat  his  words  who  dares  to  fling  in  my  teeth 

the  same! 
For  my  sword  is  now,  as  it  ever  was,  and  I  trust  will  ever 

be, 
As  prompt  to  defend  its  master's  fame  as  in  days  of  chiv- 
alry. 
I  will  fight  for  my  king;    I  will  draw  my  sword  to  uphold 

the  cause  of  right — 
For  truth,  for  justice,  for  all  who  are  weak,  I   will    fight 

with  all  my  might ! 

But  because  a  woman  looks  awry,  and,  it  may  be,  casts  a 

glance 
On  other  men  than  her  chosen  knight— shall  I  put  in  rest 

my  lance 
To   uphold  her   folly   and  flatter  her  whim,  and   cause  a 

brave  man  to  die, 
Unwept   by   the  fickle   cause   of  strife?     Not   I,  my  lord, 

not  I  ! 
So  carry  this  message  back  to  him  who  sent  you  this  wild- 
goose  chase: 
That  I,  like  himself,  am  of  noble  blood— and  I  think  it  no 

disgrace 
To  keep  sword  in  sheath  for  so  weak  a  cause  as  a  willful 

beauty's  frown. 
What !   fight  for  one  who  loves  neither  of  us— we  two  who 

have  fought  for  a  crown? 

Nay,  nay,  such  fight  for  a  woman's  whim  would  be  but 
the  strife  of  fools. 

Each  of  us  knows  the  other  brave— let  us  wait  till  our  an- 
ger cools ; 

Let  us  keep  our  swords  for  a  stronger  cause,  the  cause  of 
the  right  and  good. 

Just  "whistle  our  fair  one  down   the  wind" — and  shake 
hands,  as  two  wise  men  should. 

-    A.  H.  Baldwin  in  London  Society. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  once  paraphrased  a  little 
Persian  song",  as  follows  : 

"  Casks  were  made  to  drain,  I  think  ; 

Wine,  I  know,  was  made  to  drink. 

When  I  die — the  day  be  far — 

Should  the  potter  make  a  jar 

Out  of  this  poor  clay  of  mine, 

Let  that  jar  be  filled  with  wine." 
It  would  seem  that  the  modern  Italians  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Shaksperean  dictum:  "  Come, 
come ;  good  wine  is  a  good,  familiar  creature,  if  it 
be  well  used,"  for  they  have,  during  several  centu- 
ries, played  a  merry  game  which  they  call  "  II  Passa- 
tello  " — meaning  "  passed  over" — that  is,  in  effect,  a 
drinking  bout.  The  author  of  Roba  di  Roma  has 
given  us  somewhere  a  piquant  description  of  the 
game.  From  five  to  fifty  persons  may  play.  The 
players  put  up  enough  money  to  buy  a  flask  of  wine. 
When  this  is  on  the  table,  a  chairman  is  chosen,  and  he 
choses  his  vice-chairman.  The  vice-chairman  is  then 
allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  he  can  without  stopping. 
This  he  does  holding  the  glass  in  one  hand  and  the 
flask  of  wine  in  the  other,  and  pouring  the  wine  into 
the  glass  all  the  time.  To  a  novice  this  is  a  difficult 
feat  ;  but  the  Romans  are  masters  of  the  art,  and 
can  empty  a  whole  flask  in  this  way.  An  ordinary 
flask  holds  nearly  three  quarts.  The  vice-chairman 
may  empty  as  many  flasks  in  this  way  as  he  likes, 
and  the  others  must  pay.  The  moment  he  stops, 
even  to  take  breath,  he  must  put  the  flask  down.  The 
next  person  to  drink  is  the  chairman  ;  but  he  is 
allowed  only  one  glassful.  He  must,  however,  empty 
the  glass,  otherwise  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  all  the 
wine  on  the  table,  or  to  order  an  extra  flask.  When 
both  chairman  and  his  worthy  aid  have  thus  helped 
themselves,  the  game  begins.  The  chairman  orders 
his  aid  to  fill  a  glass  and  offer  it  to  one  of  the  cona 
pany,  who  must  empty  it  at  one  draught,  or  he  has  to 
pay  for  all  the  wine  then  on  the  table.  Sometimes 
however  (and  this  is  the  real  game},  just  as  the  player 
is  putting  the  glass  to  his  lips,  the  chairman  says  : 
"Pardon,  I  made  a  mistake,  it  was  Peter  who  was  to 
have  the  glass."  The  glass  is  passed  on  to  Peter,  who 
often  is  ordered  to  pass  it  on  to  Paul,  and  thus  it 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  pleases  the  chair- 
man either  to  empty  it  himself,  or  to  allow  one  of  the 
others  to  do  so.  The  vice-chairman  alone  is  allowed 
to  drink  as  often  as  he  likes.  This  game  generally 
continues  for  a  whole  evening,  and  as  many  flasks  as 
there  are  players  are  frequently  disposed  of.  But 
there  is  always  one  player  who,  each  time  he  puts  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  is  ordered  to  pass  it  on  to  some  one 
else.  This  is  called  "holding  the  elm."  When  a 
chairman,  therefore,  has  a  grudge  against  one  of  the 
party,  he  shows  it  by  making  him  the  Olmo  (the 
elm)  at  the  "  Passatello."  The  unfortunate  elm  has 
not  a  merry  time  of  it.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he 
hopes  to  be  allowed  to  drink,  and  this  hope  keeps 
him  in  tolerable  humor,  if  the  game  is  between  friends 
and  he  knows  it  is  merely  a  lark.  But  there  is  sure  to 
be  war  if  the  same  chairman  makes  Olmo  of  the  same 
man  a  second  lime  ;  and  as  knives  generally  come 
forward  in  Italian  fights,  one  of  the  combatants  fre- 
quently remains  stretched  on  the  ground.  PopeGre- 
gorious  XIII.,  not  being  a  Roman,  was  curious  to 
know  of  what  the  "Passatello"  consisted,  that  it 
should  be  the  cause  of  such  unfortunate  results,  and 
he  and  his  cardinals,  among  whom  were  several  Ro- 
mans, played  this  game  one  evening,  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  Pope  understand  it  better,  they  made  him 
the  Olmo.  Now,  Gregorious  XIII.  was  as  hard  a 
drinker  as  an  English  lord  of  the  last  century.  He 
bore  his  elm,  however,  without  a  word  until  all  was 
over,  but  then,  striking  the  table  with  all  the  energy 
of  suppressed  passion,  he  roared  out  :  "I  no  longer 
wonder  they  kill  each  other.  They  are  right !  "  Some- 
thing like  this  game  is  played — with  beer — by  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  city. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  worthy  Tanner  was 
afflicted  with  during  his  fruitful  fast: 

"  I  would  advise,  dear  Doctor  Tanner, 
That  you  adopt  the  opossum's  manner. 
No  doctors  has  he  to  molest  him, 
No  instruments  with  which  to  test  him, 
But  takes  his  chance  for  bad  or  good, 
And  starves  because  he  can't  get  food ; 
But,  mostly,  when  the  spring  comes  round, 
The  opossum  turns  up  safe  and  sound." 


Iced  tea  is  a  nice  as  well  as  a  fashionable  drink  for 
summer  meals,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood 
that  the  best  iced  tea  is  not  steeped  in  hot  water. 
Just  try  "steeping"  it  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  water, 
using  a  little  more  tea  than  for  the  hot  beverage,  and 
having  it  strong  enough  to  be  weakened  with  ice- 
water  when  it  is  served.  The  flavor  and  effect  are 
much  better  than  by  the  hot-water  method.  And,  by 
the  way,  the  same  plan  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
the  best  for  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  herb  teas 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  especially  such  as  thor- 
oughwort  (boneset)  and  others,  which,  steeped  in  hot 
water,  produce  an  unpleasant  and  undesirable  nausea. 
This  effect  is  obviated  by  steeping  in  cold  water,  and 
the  tea  can  be  made  much  stronger,  and  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage. 

The  foregoing  recalls  the  following  clever  bit,  res- 
cued from  the  yellowing  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly's initial  volume  : 

"  A  convention  of  tattling,  a  tea-party  hight, 
That,  like  meeting  of  witches,  is  brewed  up  of  night; 
Where  each  matron  arrives  fraught  with  tales  of  surprise, 
With  knowing  suspicion  and  doubtful  surmise. 
Like  the  broomstick-whirled  hags  that  appear  in  Macbeth, 
Each  bearing  some  relic  of  venom  or  death, 
To  stir  up  the  toil  and  to  double  the  trouble. 
That  fire  may  burn  and  that  cauldron  may  bubble. 
The  wives  of  our  cits  of  inferior  degree 
Will  soak  up  repute  in  a  little  Bohea; 
The  potion  is  vulgar,  and  vulgar  the  slang 
With  which  on  their  neighbors'  defects  they  harangue. 
But  the  scandal  improves— a  refinement  in  wrong ! — 
As  our  matrons  grow  richer  and  rise  to  Souchong. 
With  Hyson,  a  beverage  that's  still  more  refined, 
Our  ladies  of  fashion  enliven  the  mind; 
And,  by  nods,  innuendoes,  and  hints,  and  what  not, 
Reputations  and  tea  send  together  to  pot. 
While  madam  in  cambrics  and  laces  arrayed, 
With  her  plate  and  her  liveries  in  splendid  parade, 
Will  drink,  in  Imperial,  a  friend  at  a  sup, 
Or  in  Gunpowder  blow  them  by  dozens  all  up." 

The  quail  season  is  almost  here.  Already  the  pot- 
hunter is  furbishing  his  breech-loader,  and  the  bark 
of  the  setter  is  heard  in  the  rear  yard.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  gentlemanly  San  Franciscans,  who 
last  season  distinguished  themselves  by  eating  thirty 
quails  in  thirty  days  :  "  The  quail  is  a  noble  bird,  and 
mighty  fillin'  at  the  price."  Of  course,  all  our  readers  in 
their  Sunday-school  days  knew  that  the  quail  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  but  some  of  them  may  have  forgotten. 


Moses  records  that  in  the  journeyings  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  from-Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Wilderness,  to  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Lord  heard 
their  murmurings,  because  of  the  lack  of  food,  and 
promised  through  Moses  that  at  even  they  should 
eat  flesh.  "And  it  came  to  pass  at  even  that  the 
quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp. "  How  the 
old  law-giver  and  the  children  cooked  their  quails  is  a 
gastronomical  question  which  will  probably  never  be 
satisfactorily  answered  ;  if  they  broiled  them  over  the 
coals  and  seasoned  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  lit- 
tle butter,  or  roasted  them  before  the  fire,  they  did 
the  proper  thing.  Of  course,  they  had  no  knives  nor 
forks  in  those  days,  and,  holding  them  in  their  fin- 
gers, ate  them  in  the  scientific  way  prescribed  by  an 
accomplished  gourmet,  viz:  "Take  them  by  the 
beak  and  scrunch  them,  bones  and  all."  Quail  on 
bread,  toasted  and  buttered,  is  a  charming  dish  ;  but 
whether  quail  on  toasted  manna  was  the  thing,  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered. 


The  cucumber  graceth  the  festal  board, 

Enshrouded  in  condiments  rare, 
And  the  epicure  gleefully  rubbeth  his  paunch 

At  the  sight  of  the  treasure  there. 
The  doctor  smileth  a  sad-like  smile 

And  giveth  a  crocodile  groan, 
And  the  marble  man  goeth  out  the  while 

And  polisheth  up  a  stone. 
The  undertaker  mournfully  asks, 
"What  will  his  measure  "be?" 
And  the  sexton  marketh  a  spot  "reserved" 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 
'Tis  hard  the  times  and  'tis  scarce  the  cash — 

And  so  with  a  zestful  joy 
We  welcome  waft  to  the  fitful  fruit 

That  giveth  the  folk  employ. 


We  print  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  those 
housewives  who  insist  upon  their  husbands  serving 
soup,  fish,  and  dessert,  as  well  as  other  viands  : 

Carving  was  anciently  taught  as  an  art,  and  it  was  per- 
formed to  the  sound  of  music.  In  later  times,  we  read  in  the 
life  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  that  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  having  no  wife  to  do  the  honors  of  his  table  at 
Thorsby,  imposed  that  task  upon  his  eldest  daughter,  as  soon 
as  she  had  bodily  strength  for  the  office,  which,  in  those  days, 
required  no  small  share  ;  for  the  mistress  of  a  country  man- 
sion was  not  only  to  invite— that  is,  to  urge  and  tease — her 
company  to  eat  more  than  human  throats  could  conveniently 
swallow,  but  to  carve  every  dish,  when  chosen,  with  her  own 
hands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indispensable  the 
duty.  Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  to  be  operated 
on  by  her,  and  her  alone— since  the  peers  and  knights  on 
either  hand  were  so  far  from  being  bound  to  offer  their  as- 
sistance, that  the  very  master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite 
to  her,  might  not  act  as  her  croupier  ;  his  department  was 
to  push  the  bottle  after  dinner.  As  for  the  crowd  of  guests, 
the  most  inconsiderable  among  them,  if  suffered,  through 
her  neglect,  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  mutton  placed  be- 
fore him,  would  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and  gone  home 
an  affronted  man.  There  were  at  this  time  professed  carv- 
ing masters,  who  taught  young  ladies  the  art  scientifically, 
from  one  of  whom  Lady  Mary  took  lessons  three  times  a 
week,  that  she  might  be  perfect  on  her  father's  public  days 
— when,  in  order  to  perform  her  functions  without  interrup- 
tion, she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  alone,  an  hour  or 
two  beforehand. 


TheVicomte  de  Vieil  was  a  luxurious  trencherman, 
and  gloried  in  his  prowess.  "  I  can,  alone,  consume 
a  dinner  costing  five  hundred  francs — wine,  of  course, 
to  be  included,"  said  he,  one  day.  "  I  will  wager  you 
six  thousand  francs  you  can  not,"  said  a  friend. 
"  Done,"  replied  the  vicomte,  and  together  they  re- 
paired to  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  The  season  was  mid- 
winter. Two  hours  were  accorded  the  contestant 
against  his  own  stomach,  and  in  one  hour  and  four- 
teen minutes  he  called  for  the  bill.     It  read  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Ostend  oysters,  24  dozen 30 

Bird's  nest  soup 150 

Beefsteak  and  potatoes 2 

Fish  from  Lake  of  Geneva 40 

Pheasant,  truffled 40 

Salmis  of  ortolans 50 

Asparagus 15 

Peas 12 

Pineapple 24 

Strawberries 20 

Wines— Johannisberg,  1  bottle 24 

Claret,  grand  crus,    2      " 50 

Constance,  %      "     40 

Sherry,  %      "     50 

Coffee  and  liqueurs 1 

Total 548 

With  this  combination  of  dishes  the  vicomte  won 
his  bet.  His  menu  was  deformed,  however,  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  beefsteak — a  piece  of  bravado, 
doubtless. 


Mrs.  Frederic  sends  the  New  York  Tribune  the 
following  recipe  for  "  Kromeskeys  "  : 

This  little  entree,  or  luncheon  dish,  is  exceedingly  nice, 
and  is  made  with  very  little  trouble.  Cut  some  cold  meat 
in  small  pieces  ;  clip  an  onion  and  fry  it  a  pale  yellow  in 
butter ;  add  a  little  flour  and  stir  until  smooth  ;  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  stock  or  brown  gravy,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  white  pepper,  a  little  powdered  herbs 
and  a  very  little  cayenne,  two  ounces  of  chopped  mush- 
rooms warmed  in  a  little  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  Now  add  the  mincedmeat,  stir  until  scalding  hot, 
add  the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg,  cook  for  two  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time,  and  spread  out  to  cool  on  a  buttered  dish  ; 
make  a  batter,  adding  to  it  a  little  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil.  The  batter  should  be 
thick,  and  it  is  well  to  beat  stiff  the  whites  of  the  eggs  sepa- 
rately. Heat  the  dish  containing  the  meat,  turn  it  out  on 
the  board  just  dusted  with  flour,  cut  it  into  strips  about  an 
inch  wide  and  two  inches  long,  roll  them  lightly  under  the 
hand  in  the  shape  of  corks,  dip  them  in  the  batter,  and  fry 
them  a  golden  brown  in  smoking  hot  fat.  Serve  on  a 
napkin. 

It  is  nice  for  bucolic  youth    to  know  that  parsley, 

eaten  with  vinegar,  will  remove  the  unpleasant  effects 
of  eating  onions. 

CXLI.— Sunday,  August  15.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 

Okra  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Shrimp  Salad. 
Lamb's  Tongue,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Eutter  Beans.     Stuffed  Bell-peppers.     Baked  Potatoes. 
Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly  and  Wine  Sauce. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Venetian  Fritters.      Raspberries. 
Fruit-bowl   of  Apples,     Cherries,   Apricots,    Grapes,    Figs, 
Gages,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Plums. 
To  Make  Venetian  Fritters. — Pick,  wash,  and  drain 
three  ounces  of  rice  ;  put  it  in  a  full   pint  of  cold  milk,  and 
bring  it  very  slowly  to  a  boil ;  stir  often,  and  let  it  simmer 
until   quite   thick  and   dry.     When   nearly   done   add    two 
ounces  of  fine  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a  little 
salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon.     Let  it  cool  in  the 
sauce-pan,  and  when   just  warm  mix   in   thoroughly  three 
ounces  of  currants,  four  apples  partly  chopped,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  three  well-beaten  eggs.     Drop  in  small  frit- 
ters, fry  in  butter  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  and   let  them 
be  quite  firm  on  one  side  before   they  are  turned.     Drain 
them  as  they  are  taken  up,  and  sift  sugar  over  them  after 
they  are  dished. 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Absolute  Purity 
and  Strength. 


IT   MAKES 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  ALUM. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  6n  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROYA  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS    MADE  OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  ab- 
solutely Pure  Powder  like,  the  Royal  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulterated  article. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


You  who  have  been  to  see  A  n  Orphan  of  the  State  will 
acknowledge  that  an  obtrusively  prudish  community 
would  rise  in  virtuous  wrath  if  a  local  writer  had 
wound  up  a  play  with  such  an  odious  complication  of 
family  affairs  as  An  Orphan  of  the  State  leaves  the 
"Von  W'erthers  "  in.     I  believe  a  local  author  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  adaptation,  or  translation,  or  gen- 
eral dressing-up  for  the  representation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary drama,  but  he  can  not  have  interfered  with  the 
plot  so  far  as  to  have  invented  the  climax.     The 
scene  of  action  is  laid  in  Holland,  and — as  we  never 
have  anything  purely  and  exclusively  Dutch  nowa- 
days, except  cheese — a  new  interest  attaches  itself  to 
D'Ennery's  Dutch  orphans.     Then,  too,  the  story  is 
founded  upon  an  obscure  clause  in  the  law— and  the 
law  is  something  so  grand,  so  majestic,  so  mighty, 
anywhere  but  in  America.     There  is  always  a  fasci- 
-nation  in  its  quibbles — its  network  is  so  delicate,  yet 
its  fibres  so  strong.     One  does  so  love  to  see  its  fine 
threads  fasten  around  the  villain  of  a  play  or  story, 
or  its  knots  loosen  from  the  hero.     A  little  clause  of 
French  law  makes  the   all-powerful   hinge   of   that 
strange,  morbid  play,  Article  47  ;  a  freak  of  Scotch 
law,  the  interest  of  that  not  more  enticing  story,  Alan 
and  Wife.     And  here  we  have  a  bit  of  old  Dutch 
law,  to  weave  a  lot  of  people  into  a  mesh  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  escape.  This  terrible  clause 
provides  that  the  man  who  betrays  an  orphan  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  State,  marries  her  or  swings 
for  it  A  pretty  choice,  truly,  the  hangman's  noose  or 
the  noose  matrimonial.     The  "  Comte  de  Courcy," 
the  unfortunate  hero  in  the  case,  preferred  the  gibbet 
In  doing  so  he  displayed  most  unquestionable  good 
taste.     I  do  not  know  when   I   have  seen  a  heroine 
quite  so  revolting  as  this    "  Yolande."     She  has  not 
one  soft,  womanly  quality  to  redeem  her.     To  put  it 
mildly,  she  has  the  scent  of   the  bloodhound,   the 
fierceness  of  the  hyena,  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  of 
the  mule.     Her  first  rencontre  with  the  hero  is  on  a 
canal-boat.     A  Dutch  canal-boat  is  something  quite 
different  from  an  Erie  canal-boat,  because  it  is  an  un- 
familiar thing,   which  the  most   of  us  know  mainly 
from  books  ;  therefore  it  has  a  touch  of  romance,     It 
suggests  gliding  in  fancy  through  dark,  muddy,  Dutch 
'   waters,  and  seeing  half-familiar  pictures  on  the  low, 
flat    shores — stacks  of    tall,    shadow-slanting  Dutch 
chimneys — long-  legged  storks  feeding  on  the  roofs  or 
in  the  wet  meadows — red  toy-houses,  dwarfish  neat- 
ness everywhere — rosy-cheeked,  white-capped,  wood- 
en-clogged young  women — everylhmg  which  pertains 
to  the  Dutch  land  of  the  fanciful  reader,  and,  possi- 
bly, not  at  all  to  fact.     But  when  it  comes  to  select- 
ing a  heroine  from  a  Dutch  canal-boat,  the  most  ro- 
mantic fancy  is   taxed  all  too  heavily.      Of  course 
the    hero  —  who    gets    himself    into    a    most    un- 
pleasant   scrape   with    this    buxom   young    orphan 
of     the    Slate,     during     a     two-months'     sojourn 
at  the  Hague — madly  loves  another  young  woman. 
She  is  a  pure  young  maiden  whom  he  has  encoun- 
tered— according  to  the  usual  rule  of  the  play-writers 
— at  the  very  top  of  Jiingfrau  two  years  before.     Her 
father  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the   Hague.     The 
"  Comte  de  Courcy  "  very  naturally  runs  across  him. 
The  young  couple  meet,   love,    and  engage   them- 
selves to  many.     They  are  just  about  to  sign  the  con- 
tract— according  to  the  uncomfortable  fashion  of  the 
old  countries,  where  people  do  such  a  lot  of  prelimi- 
nary marrying — when  "  Yolande,"  who  has  become 
a  servant  in  the  house,  steps  forward,  in  a  correctly 
tragic  way,  and  puts  a  summary  stop  to  the  entire 
proceeding.     The  law  gives  the  ' '  Comte  de  Courcy  " 
his  choice  between  "Yolande"  and  the  gibbet.     He 
unhesitatingly  and  very  properly  accepts  the  latter. 
He  has  an  intense  and  most  natural  loathing  for  the 
woman,  which  he  displays  to  the  full  on  ever)'  possi- 
ble occasion.      It  is  a  sentiment  which  the  audience 
heartily  shares  with  him  every  time  the  young  woman 
appears.   After  the  author  has  got  through  three  acts, 
and  has  made  her  as  odious  as  possible,  he  suddenly 
tries  a  new  tack.     A  mysterious  bit  of  paper — which 
has  floated  through  various  hands — gives  "  Yolande" 
the  information  that  she  is  not  an  abandoned  orphan, 
but  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  "  Madame  von  Wer- 
ther."      "Madame  von  Werther" — hitherto  in   the 
play,  an  eminently  respectable  matron — is  the  mother 
of  "Louise" — the  pure  young   maiden  whom    the 
"  Comte  de  Courcy'"  met  on  top  of  the  Jiingfrau, 
and  whom  he  has  engaged  to  marry.     In  one  brief 
instant,    "Yolande,"   changes  from  a  tempestuous, 
virulent,  bloodthirsty  virago  to  an  angel  of  affection, 
tenderness,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  combined.    It 
transpires  that  the  father  of  "Yolande  "  is  the  magis- 
trate who  has  condemned  "  De  Courcy  "  to  die,  and, 
in  order  to  prove  that  she  is  not  an  orphan,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  own  her.    For  this  purpose  the  scene  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  jail.     The  ' '  Comte  de  Courcy  " — in  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  black  satin  costumes — 
stops  on  his  leisurely  way  to   the  scaffold  now  and 
then,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  action.    The  mag- 
istrate reiuses  to  acknowledge  the  child,  and  the  hap- 
less mother  is  obliged  to  proclaim  her  own  shame. 
The  dramatis  perso/nz  are  convened  for  the  purpose, 
and  she  does  it.      As  "Yolande"    is  proven  to  be 
not  an  orphan,  the  cruel  law  is  evaded,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  a  queer  family  tableau.   "  Yolande,"  who 
is  the  illegitimate  sister  of  "  Louise,"  places  the  hand 
of  "  Louise  "  in  that  of  her  own  former  paramour, 


De  Courcy."  "  Madame  von  Werther  " — who  has 
just  acknowledged  her  own  undoing — reclines  grace- 
fully upon  the  right  arm  of  her  forgiving  husband  ; 
while  her  sometime  lover,  the  father  of  her  child 
"Yolande,"  glooms  savagely  from  a  distant  corner, 
and  does  not  own  up  to  anything.  "Yolande" — 
after  making  all  hate  her  as  hard  as  they  can  — 
reclines  as  gracefully  as  her  mother  upon  the  left 
arm  of  the  man  who  ought  to  be  her  father.  A  nice, 
clean  condition  of  affairs  to  submit !  And  yet  people 
will  be  shocked  at  Dr.  Callahan.  The  Orphan  of  the 
State  was  well  played.  Mr.  DeBelleville  has  not  quite  so 
telling  a  part  as  he  had  last  week ;  but  it  becomes  fur- 
ther evident  that,  as  a  drawing-room  actor,  he  is  an 
immense  acquisition  to  the  theatre.  O'Neill  was  rel- 
egated to  a  lighter  role  than  usual— a  comedy  part 
thrown  in  at  random,  as  it  appeared.  As  a  comedian 
his  style  is  certainly  sui  generis.  A  gurgle  of  spon- 
taneous laughter  follows  his  every  burst  of  falsetto. 
But  whether  it  is  because  O'Neill  really  is  funny,  or 
whether  it  is  because  it  is  very  funny  to  see  O'Neill 
trying  to  be  funny,  is  not  easy  to  distinguish.  How- 
ever, when  a  man  has  a  comedy  part,  and  succeeds 
in  making  people  laugh,  he  may  be  said  to  have  done 
his  duty  by  it.  Poor  Barrows  was  to  be  pitied.  It 
was  really  too  bad — after  having  made  such  a  decided 
hit  as  "  Distrait " — to  be  saddled  with  a  heavy-villain 
role.  He  never  plays  the  villain  with  unction,  while 
his  ' '  Distrait "  was  really  a  life  picture — as  well  played 
as  it  was  well  drawn.  Does  not  every  one  know  half 
a  dozen  "Distraits"  in  petticoats  —  and  almost  as 
many  in  trousers  ?  Miss  Lilian  Andrews,  too,  quite 
distinguished  herself  in  the  part  of  "Madame  von 
Werther;"  and  Miss  Eva  West  is  prepossessing,  even 
against  one's  first  inclination.  By  the  way,  she  is  an- 
other orphan,  but  of  quite  a  different  pattern  from  the 
stormy  "Yolande."  As  for  "Yolande,"  Miss  Stan- 
hope seemed  to  interest  herself  quite  deeply  in  this 
anomalous  part — made  herself  as  odious  as  might  be 
in  the  more  forbidding  scenes,  and  really  quite  melted 
the  audience  to  tears  in  the  scene  between  mother  and 
daughter.  But  the  play — while  it  has  an  act  or  two 
of  exciting  interest — is  neither  wholesome  nor  pleas- 
ant, and  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  gives  way  on  Monday 
night  to  something  else.  The  something  else  on  this 
Monday  is  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  John  T.  Ma- 
lone,  a  rash  young  votary  of  Thespis,  who  abandons 
the  woolsack  for  the  sock  and  buskin,  and  who  does 
not  fear  his  fate  too  much.  Yet  who  can  say?  If  the 
fascinating  glitter  of  the  stage  did  not  cover  the  hard 
realities  of  stage  life,  there  would  be  no  more  enthu- 
siasts and  we  should  have  no  more  players.  As  for 
Mr.  Malone,  he  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Shakspearean  booth  in  the  last 
carnival,  and  is  reputed  to  have  much  of  the  ability 
which  leads  to  success  on  the  stage.  May  he  have 
better  luck  than  fell  to  the  fate  of  the  last  lawyer  who 
essayed  the  part  of  "  Richelieu,"  and  who  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  of  the  great  cardinal  a  stump 
speaker  gorgeously  arrayed  in  red  flannel  and  white 
lace. 


Is  it  fancy,  or  is  Boccaccio  really  more  enjoyable 
than  it  was  before?  Perhaps  it  is  because  its  tuneful 
melodies  chime  with  more  familiar  cadence;  perhaps 
it  is  because  something  that  was  wearisome  has  been 
cut  out,  while  all  that  was  delightful  has  been  left  in- 
tact. The  dreadful  roar  of  the  book-peddler  has  been 
cut  short.  It  is  perhaps  a  musical  gem  in  itself,  but 
as  given,  with  a  sort  of  zoological  roar,  it  was  not  en- 
trancing. A  tableau  or  two  has  been  arranged  more 
effectively — notably  the  burning  of  the  Boccaccio  nov- 
els. How  first  impressions  of  a  play  linger  with  one  ! 
A  trifle  will  strike  you  which  the  players  may  not  think 
of,  but  which  to  you  seems  ever  after  a  component 
part  of  the  performance.  Have  you  not  heard  peo- 
ple say  many  times :  "  I  wonder  why  he  or  she  did 
not  do  so  and  so,  or  wear  a  certain  cap,  or  ribbon,  or 
badge,  as  they  did  on  the  first  night."  I  remember 
that,  on  the  first  night  of  Boccaccio,  Miss  Emelie  Mel- 
ville, in  her  beggar's  garb,  seized  the  torch  and  swung 
it  aloft  as  she  sung : 

"  They  bum  my  books,  forsooth ! 
They  can  not  bum  the  truth  ; 
'Twill  live,  and  never  die!" 
Or  words  to  that  effect.  I  thought  it  a  striking  tab- 
leau ;  but  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  tableau  ever 
since,  for  the  pretty  beggar  sings  away  as  before, 
while  a  supernumerary  discreetly  does  all  the  torch 
drudgery.  It  was  quite  like  meeting  old  acquaint- 
ances, to  see  them  all  come  on  in  their  familiar  parts 
again.  There  was  Miss  Mulbach,  with  the  weakest 
of  singing  voices,  but  with  a  pretty  timidity  and  a 
stage  manner  which  please ;  Miss  Gerrish,  with  some 
boreal  additions  to  her  somewhat  boisterous  style,  and 
a  more  becoming  coiffure  than  before ;  pretty  Lily 
Post,  with  her  small,  trained  voice;  Max  Freeman, 
with  a  new  touch  or  two  to  the  part  of  the  rakish 
prince;  the  deep-voiced  .Peronella,  and  the  spook- 
haunted  Jennings  ;  the  pretty  students,  and  the  pic- 
turesque mediaeval  soldiers — and  all  the  rest.  Then, 
too,  the  little  Plaisted — who  has  improved  vastly  in 
these  few  weeks,  and  is  becoming  a  greater  favorite 
all  the  time,  and  who  is  more  pleasing  as  the  blue- 
robed  "Fiametta"  than  in  anything  else.  Lastly, 
Miss  Emelie  Melville,  with  her  rich  fourteenth  century 
costumes,  and  her  unexcelled  power  to  please.  Ev- 
ery one  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  give  even  a  short 
good-bye  to  the  charming  prima  donna;  but  already 
they  are  talking  of  "  Prince  Methusalem."  His  name 
has  been  looming  up  on  the  bills  gradually  in  larger 
letters,  till  now  the  gentleman  is  really  ready  to  be  in- 
troduced. A  nice  name  that  for  a  rollicking  young 
lad,  who  will  doubtless  make  his  bow  to  waltz  music 
— since  Johann  Strauss,  the  great  interpreter  of  the 
magic  of  waltz  melody,  is  the  composer.  Of  course 
the  opera  can  not  be  all  waltzes,  but,  with  such  a 
name  at  the  head  of  it,  little  else  suggests  itself.  Miss 
Helene  Dingeon  is  announced — with  the  flourish  of 
her  troubadour  reputation.  She  can  not  hope  more 
heartily  herself  than  does  a  pleasure-seeking  public, 
that  she  may  sustain  it. 

Some  one  asks  how  the  Widow  Bedott  is  getting 
along.  Go  past  the  little  Standard  any  night,  and 
you  will  hear  wild  shrieks  of  laughter  issuing  there- 
from. Go  inside,  and,  if  you  can  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  the  interesting  "  Widow,"  you  may  classify 
them.  There  is  the  "te-he-he"  of  the  amused 
maiden,  the  tremulous  chuckle  of  the  pleased  matron, 
the  discreet,  half-withheld,  but  uncontrollable  outburst 
of  the  blase  man  about  town,  the  hearty,  undisguised 
"haw-haw-haw"  of  the  man  from  the  country,  and 
the  fresh,  gurgling,  bubbling,  irresistible  laugh  of  the 
delighted  child.  How  oddly — yet  how  prettily — a 
child's  laugh  sounds  in  a  theatre.  It  is  like  a  breath 
from  a  pine-forest  through  a  gas-lit  room,  or  the  gur- 
gle of  a  mountain  brook  to  the  travel-tired,  thirsty 
one.  Ah  me  !  What  would  we  not  all  give  to  have 
once  more  the  fresh,  unknowing  heart,  and  light,  lim- 
pid laughter  of  childhood?  Betsy  B. 


SOCIETY    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Palace  Hotel,  Friday  Morning,  August  13. 
During  the  past  week  the  marriage  bells  have  rung 
out  merrily  in  many  households,  but  notably  over  the 
domestic  altar  of  George  Crocker,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Carrie,  was  given  in  wedlock  to  Mr.  F.  H. 
Green,  of  San  Mateo  County,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Crocker  is  that  stately 
mansion  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Suiter  and  Oc- 
tavia  Streets.  Spaciousness  of  apartment  permitted 
splendor  of  appointment  and  lavish  decoration',  and 
the  floral  display  was  a  marvel  of  profuse  beauty  and 
arrangement.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  was  performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fol- 
som,  of  San  Mateo,  after  which  a  formal  reception 
took  place.  Besides  the  families  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Judge 
Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  there  were  present  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Easton,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallace 
and  Miss  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Freeman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Gorham,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Tilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Green,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Green  and  their  families,  Mrs.  Joseph 
McK.ee,  Misses  Myra  Griffin,  Mollie  Scott,  Mary 
Hale,  Kitty  Waters,  Florence  McKune,  Jennie  Lind- 
ley,  Nellie  Clark,  Belle  Feller,  and  a  number  of  other 
young  ladies,  and  many  gentlemen.  The  toilets  of 
all  the  ladies  present  were  pretty  and  becoming.  The 
bride  was  costumed  in  white  satin,  square  corsage, 
trimmed  with  duchess  lace  ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
veil  was  exquisite  in  design.  Mrs.  George  Crocker 
the  mother  of  the  bride,  wore  a  brown  silk  trimmed 
with  gold  brocade  ;  Miss  Lizzie,  a  sister,  was  dressed 
in  pink  satin  ;  and  a  younger  sister,  Fannie,  in  blue. 
All  the  young  ladies  present  wore  light  costumes,  such 
as  cream-white,  canary,  pale  pink,  and  light  blue.  At  a 
late  hourthe  wedding  festivities  came  to  an  end.  The 
happy  couple  departed  for  their  new  home  on  Fulton 
Street  amid  kisses  and  congratulations.  The  fair 
maiden  participants  hurried  to  their  own  boudoirs  to 
revel  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  dreams,  and  the  old 
folks  closed  their  doors  on  their  darling  with  the  hope 
that  they  had  not  only  not  lost  a  daughter,  but  had 
found  a  son.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  Midship- 
man Charles  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Emma 
McHenry,  daughter  of  Judge  McHenry,  were  mar- 
ried at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father.  Only  a 
few  friends  were  invited.  The  bride  was  dressed  in 
white  satin,  ornamented  with  orange  blossoms.  The 
groom  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  en- 
tered the  academy  on  the  12th  of  June,  1872,  and 
graduated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1876.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  James  F.  Secor  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Annie  E.  Klink,  at  Vallejo,  on  Wednesday  week  last, 
was  a  society  event  of  note.  They  were  married  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place,  which  had 
been  handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  After 
the  ceremony  a  reception  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  the  father  of  the  bride,  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  army  and  navy  and  other  people, 
among  whom  were  Chief  Engineer  H.  S.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Lieutenant  Adams,  Mrs.  Captain  Boyd,  Lieutenant 
Kennedy,  Paymaster  Carmody,  Chief  Engineer  and 
Mrs.  Kutz,  Chaplain  McAllister,  Lieutenant  Rich- 
man,  Doctor  George  Woods,  and  several  hundred  of 
the  best  people  of  Vallejo.  The  bride  wore  a  white 
satin  and  silk  brocade,  high  corsage,  and  demi-sleeves; 
veil  of  white  tulle,  with  sprays  of  orange-blossoms. 
Miss  Georgie  Smith,  her  first  bridesmaid,  wore  a  white 
silk  and  brocade,  high  corsage,  and  demi-sleeves. 
Miss  Kate  A.  Halsey,  the  second  bridesmaid,  wore  a 
cream-colored  satin  and  crSpe,  high  corsage,  and 
demi-sleeves.  The  happy  couple  departed  for  the 
East  the  next  morning  upon  a  wedding  tour  which 
will  last  several  months.  On  the  18th  instant,  at  South 
Vallejo,  Mr.  W.  W.  Burgess  and  Miss  Genie  Martin 
will  be  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents. About  the  middle  of  January  next  Lieuten- 
ant Rowan,  a  son  of  Admiral  Rowan,  of  the  navy, 
will  lead  to  the  altar  Miss  Bessie  Simpson,  eld- 
est daughter  of  General  Simpson,  of  this  city. 
The  parting  reception  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Thompson  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  quarters  of 
Commodore  Colhoun,  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  series 
of  entertainments  at  Mare  Island  since  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  secretary  and  his 
family  departed  for  the  East  a  few  mornings  after- 
ward greatly  pleased  at  all  they  had  seen.  To  be  sure, 
so  far  as  the  debris  is  concerned,  and  thefilling  up  of  the 
channel  in  the  bay,  the  venerable  tar  knows  quite  as 
much  about  it  as  he  did  even  before  the  perusal  of  one 
of  Berry's  matchless  efforts  upon  that  deep,  if  muddy, 
subject"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  debris  the  sec- 
retary saw  was  the  sediment  of  ' '  navy  sherry  "  at  the 
bottom  of  many  a  glass,  while  the  channel  that 
seemed  to  be  the  most  rapidly  filling  during  the  old 
gentleman's  cruise  was  the  oesophagus,  nectareously 
deluged  by  Rodgers's  incomparable  port.  Adjoining 
the  commodore's  quarters,  and  also  connecting  the 
porch  on  the  southern  side,  there  had  been  con- 
structed a  platform  for  dancing.  The  house  and  all 
of  the  surroundings  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
flags  and  flowers,  and  colored  lights  were  hung  from 
the  scene  of  entertainment  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  park  and  along  the  walk  to  the  landing-place. 
The  guests  were  mostly  navy  people,  although  an 
army  jacket  and  a  "claw-hammer"  were  here  and 
there  noticeable.  Among  those  present  were  Rear- 
Admiral  Rodgers,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Spotts  and 
Miss  Spotts,  Commodore  Phelps  and  wife,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Boyd,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Irwin, 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Cook,  Lieutenant-Commander 
and  Mrs.  Coghlan,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Kempff, 
Naval  Constructor  Feaster  and  wife,  Pay-Director 
Fulton.  Paymaster  Cochrane.  Paymaster  Hendee 
and  wife.  Chief-Engineer  Fletcher,  Medical  Directors 
Brown  and  wife  and  Peck  and  wife,  Lieutenant 
Mason  and  wife,  Lieutenant  Adams  and  wife,  Lieu- 
tenant Phelps  and  wife,  Lieutenant  Garvin  and  wife, 
Pay-Inspector  Schenck  and  wife,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Terry.  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  McAllister,  Paymas- 
ter Colby  and  Mrs.  Colby,  Surgeon  Brown  and  wife. 
Lieutenanl-Commander  and  Mrs.  Leary,  Captain 
Taylor,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  Paymaster  .and  Mrs. 
Carmody,  and  Misses  Annie  Selby.  Carrie  Kauiz, 
Nellie  Much,  Miss  Coffee,  Grade  Taylor,  Georgie 
Richards,  and  many  others.  Ulysses  Grant  Jr.  will 
arrive  here  on  Wednesday  morning  next,  on  his  way 
to  Menlo  Park.  Hebe. 

M.  N. — Letter  received — thanks.  The  conclusion 
— though  far  from  being  desirable — is  eminently  sensi- 
ble.    The  MS.  you  ask  about  has  not  yet  arrived. 


The  very  latest  and  swellest  thing  in  ladies'  wraps 
is  a  Shetland  seal-skin  sacque,  to  be  seen  at  the  store 
of  S.  R.  Rhodes,  merchant  tailor,  under  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel.  The  design  is  new.  The  sacque  is 
cut  with  full  skirts,  and  double-breasted.  It  is  laced 
with  seal — a  thing  never  done  heretofore  —  and  is 
lined  with  heavy  peacock-blue  satin — the  finest  gar- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  city.  The  French, 
by  the  way,  have  at  last  got  into  a  rage  over  seal- 
skins, and,  as  the  market  is  short  already,  by  winter 
prices  will  be  almost  doubled.  Rhodes  has,  besides 
samples  of  basques  for  riding  habits,  and  English 
walking-jackets,  a  redingote  of  marked  style.  It  is 
made  of  a  navy-blue  camel's  hair,  and  trimmed  with 
cardinal  satin.  Overshoes  and  hat  of  the  same  ma- 
terial are  in  order. 


The  Andrews  Caknival  Ball. — Colonel  A. 
Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  is,  as  we  under- 
stand, planning  a  new  and  surprising  surprise  for  our 
pleasure-loving  people.  Everybody  remembers  his 
grand  Bal  Masque  of  last  year,  which  was  attended  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant.  It  was  a  great  success,  and 
eclipsed  ' '  anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Amer- 
ica." On  the  evening  of  the  coming  8th  of  October, 
some  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  Authors'  Carnival 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  Colonel  Andrews  will  give 
another,  and  the  completest,  most  elegant,  and  ex- 
pensive carnival  entertainment  that  has  ever  been 
given  in  any  country.  Colonel  Andrews  is  not  only 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  business  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  but  he  made  a  special  visit  last  year  to  the 
East  to  observe  the  latest  novelties  of  the  Arion, 
Liederkranz,  and  other  masque  balls  and  musical 
entertainments,  with  a  view  of  surpassing  them  in 
their  reproduction  on  this  coast.  The  Argonaut  will, 
from  time  to  time,  keep  its  readers  "advertised"  of 
the  progress  made,  and  as  soon  as  decided  upon  will 
advise  its  readers  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  frolic. 
promising  that  it  will  be  one  that  every  one  who 
loves  to  live  and  laugh  will  enjoy.  One  of  the  new 
features  will  be  some  hundreds  of  private  boxes  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  ladies  and  families  who 
take  no  part  upon  the  floor,  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  spectacle  and  the  music  without  being  jostled  by 
the  crowd.  These  boxes  are  now  being  taken, 
tickets  for  which  are  being  sold  at  the  Diamond 
Palace.  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  antici- 
pate such  a  thing  as  a  well-conducted  carnival  ball. 
They  are  common  in  Europe,  and  we  are  of  those 
who  think  there  is  not  half  as  much  innocent  fun 
got  out  of  this  overworked  world  as  there  ought  to 
be.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  to  be  grim  and 
gloomy  is  the  best  evidence  of  possessing  superior 
virtues.  So  we  say,  we  anticipate  this  carnival  frolic 
of  the  Diamond  Palace,  and  those  posted  are  confi- 
dent, from  a  knowledge  of  Colonel  Andrews,  his 
capacities,  his  enterprise,  and  his  resources,  that  it 
will  be  something  superbly  nice. 


We    guarantee    satisfaction     to     our     customers. 
Berteling  &  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


HTHE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Magl'ire Manager. 

R.  M.  Ebekce Stage  Manager. 


This  Saturday,  August  14,  Last  Night, 

AN    ORPHAN    OF   THE   STATE  ! 

By  M.  A.  D'ENNERY,  author  of  "The  Two  Orphans," 

"A  Celebrated  Case,"  etc.,  adapted  by 

JOSEPH  SYDNEY. 

THE  ENTIRE  BALDWIN  COMPANY  in  THE  CAST. 


ONLY  "ORPHAN  OF  THE  STATE"  MATINEE 
To-day,  at  2  o'clock. 


Sunday  evening,  August  15, 
GRAND  COMPLIMENTARY  FAREWELL  BENEFIT 

MR     J     KF  VINSON, 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  the  East. 


Monday,  August  16,  first  appearance  of 

MR-    J-    T.    MALONE,     AS     RICHELIEU! 


Tuesday,  August  17, 

UPPER    CRUST  I 


LITTLE   AMY    ROBSART  I 


(TTAKDARD  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee. 

GREAT   GUNS!  GREAT   GUNS! 


J.    H.    HAVERLY'S 
WIDOW      BEDOTT     COMPANY  ! 

STILL    TURNING    PEOPLE    AWAY. 


STANDING-ROOM     AT     A     PREMIUM! 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS     OF 

NEIL     BU  RGESS 


WIDOW    BEDOTT! 

SS-  SEATS    SIX    DAYS    IN    ADYANCE.Ta 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke. Proprietor. 


August  16  and   17,  most  positively  the  last  performances  of 
the  favorite  Comic  Opera, 

BOCCACCIO! 


LAST  BOCCACCIO  MATINEE  TO-DAY.  AT  2  P.  M. 


Wednesday  evening,  August  18,  first  production  in  this  city 
of  the  very  successful  Comic^Opera,  in  3  acts,  entitled 

PRINCE    METHUSALEM! 

By  JOHANN  STRAUSS.  "The  Wall*  King."    Presented 
here  with  new-  costumes,  scenery  and  appoint- 
ments, and  every  attention  to  detail. 

MISS    HELENE    DINGEON, 


PRINCE    MEiHUSALEM. 

Will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  since  her  recent 
return  from  a  most  brilliant  two  years'  tour  with  the  famous 
Salsbury  Troubadors.  Also  first  appearance  in  English,  by 
special  arrangement  with  Madame  Otillie  Gcnee,  of 

MR-    FREDFRICK    BOCKEL, 

Primo  Tenore  Buffo. 


Saturday,  August  21, 
■  PRINCE     METHUSALEM  " 
Seats  can  now  be  secured. 
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We  are  slow  in  endorsing  large  sales,  but  the  im- 
mense sale  byW.  K.  Vanderslice  &  Co.,  advertised 
in  another  column,  of  their  immense  stock  of  watches, 
diamonds,  jewelry,  silver  and  plated  ware,  is  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  richest,  most 
varied,  and  extensive  stock  on  the  coast.  The  silver 
ware  is  of  their  own  make,  and  needs  no  recom- 
mendation from  us— it  is  solid.  We  anticipate  bar- 
gains for  all  who  buy. 

Thousands  die  annually  from  some  form  of  kidney 
disease  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  timely 
use  of  Hop  Bitters. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose1, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store) ,  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A.  Callender.  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 

STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  16. 
Extraordinary    Attraction.     Farewell    Lecture    to    be    de- 
livered by 

REV.    T.    DE    WITT    TALMAGE, 

Of  Brooklyn,  New  York.     Subject : 

"THE    CHINESE    IN     CALIFORNIA." 

POPULAR     PRICES    TO     SUIT      THE     MASSES. 

Parquet,  including  reserved  seat $1  00 

Dress  Circle,     "  "  "      75 

Balcony 5» 

Gallery 25 

Box  sheet  for  the  sale  of  reserved  seats  open  daily  from  10 
A.  M.  until  5  p.  M.,  at  the  music  store  of  Sherman,  Hyde 
&Co. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL  EASTON. 

EA8T0N  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auc- 
tioneers, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

No.  22  Montgomery  Street, 

Opposite  the  Lick  House. 

Thursday,      -     -      August  19,  1880, 

AT  toji  O'OCLOCK  A.  M., 

On  the  premises, 

XO.    646  FOLSOM    STREET,    NEAR    THIRD, 

We  will  sell  by  catalogue,  without  reserve, 

ELEGANT    FURNITURE, 

High    Art    and     Fine    Bronze    and 

Crystal  Gas  Fixtures. 

Sixty   Original    Oil    Paintings    and 

Choice  Engravings. 

Silk,   Satin,   Long,  and    Lace   Cur- 
tains, Axininster  Carpets,  Fine 
Plated  Ware,  etc.,  etc. 

Catalogues  at  our  office  on  and  after  Tuesday,  August  17, 

EASTON    &   ELDRIDGE, 

AUCTIONEERS. 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

SUPPLIED  AT 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

rpEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

-^  1 10  Geary  Street.  Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.  Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephone  in  office. 

SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 

"SCRIBNER"    FOR    AUGUST. 

ARTICLE  ON  DR.  F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN. 
TJ7     K.     VICKERY   HAS    A    FINE 

'  "  *  proof  of  Haden's  Etching,  "  Battersea  Reach," 
and  of  other  plates  by  him,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  show 
any  one  interested  in  etching. 

126  Kearny  St.  (Thurlow  Block). 

piIVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

■^ —  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  Room 
26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, August  7th,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  held  this 
day.  Dividend  No.  53,  of  Fifty  cents  (50)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Mondav,  August  16th,  1880.  Transfer 
books  closed  until  17th  instant. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


DOXEY'S 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND   ENGRAVING   HOUSE 

691  MARKET  ST.,  NUCLEUS  BUILDING,  OPP.  KEARNY. 

Choice  Papeterie,  Correspondence  Cards,  Paper  and  Envel- 
opes, Wedding  and  Party  Invitations,  Menu  and  Name  Cards. 
Standard  Books,  Religious  Books,  Juvenile  Books,  Medical 
Books. 

NIP^  Engraving  Plate  and  Printing  100  Visiting  Cards $4  00 
■K  Printing  100  Visiting  Cards  from  Plate 2  00 
Jfajp      Quarter-ream  First-class  Note  and  250  Envelopes 1  00 

POMMERY  &  GRENO 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Fresh  shipments  of  this  renowed  Wine  have  arrived,  to  be  had  from  principal  Dealers  and  Groceries. 

WOLFF   &    RHEIMIOLI),  Agents,  Xo.  334   Washington   Street. 

NOTICE.— A  wine  of  inferior  quality  having  been  offered,  the  public  is  cautioned  to  see  that  every  bottle  bears  the 

exact  words,  as  above. 

STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS    AND   CARPETS   FROM  THE  SUN 
by  gating 

AWNINGS 

AT 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


Don't  fail  to  see  the  usual  elegant  display  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  CO. 

AT  THE   OLD   PLACE. 
WAREROOMS,       ....        330   to  326  Bush  Street. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Of  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  of 
Millinery  Goods  at  great  reduction 
in  price,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street,  between  Mason 
and  Taylor. 


REMOVAL. 

DR.  J.  H.  STALLARD, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
London,  has  removed  his  offices  from  37  Post  Street  to  his 
new  residence, 

632   SUTTER  STREET,  NEAR  TAYLOR. 

Office  Hours — 8  to  9  a.  m.,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m.     Tele- 
phone connection  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL   EASTON'. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
tonal  property,  works  of  art,  etc 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


FAMIL 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


F 


VRNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 


Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack^hem);  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  sixteen  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,  between   Past 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION ! 


OF 

THE     STOCK 

OF 


W.  K. 

VANDERSLICE 
&  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street. 


ATTENTION! 


Our  Entire  Stock  of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Sil- 
ver and  Plated  Ware  will  be  Offered  at  PUBLIC  AUC- 
TION, Without  Reserve,  in  Single  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers, 
on  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  17,  at  10  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  and 
Continue  from  Day  to  Day  until  Further  Notice.  Ladies 
Specially  Invited. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION 


OF 

THE     STOCK 

OF 


W.  K. 

VANDERSLICE 

&  CO 

130  S:: 
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MUTINY  IN    THE   BOUDOIR. 

A  Song  of  tlte  Follies  of  Fashion. 

With  eyelids  penciled  with  black, 

With  lips  well  bedaubed  with  paste, 

A  lady  sat  in  her  dressing-room, 

-     Having  her  corset  laced ; 

Till,  moved  by  an  extra  tug, 

She  dismissed  her  maid,  in  a  passion, 

And,  sinking  back  in  her  chair,  she  sang 
Of  the  follies  of  modern  fashion. 

"  Oh,  why!"  it  was  thus  she  sang— 

"  Are  we  doomed  to  such  painful  rites? 
Oh,  why  must  we  spend  so  many  hours 

In  making  ourselves  such  sights? 
It  can't  be  to  please  ourselves, 

That  we  drain  this  bitter  cup ; 
Or,  at  least,  I  know  I  am  heartily  sick 
Of  this  endless  'making^up.1 

"  They  tell  me  my  face  is  fair, 

That  my  form  is  full  of  grace, 
And  yet  I  am  doing  my  best — or  worst — 

To  spoil  this  form  and  face. 
Ah,  well  do  our  censors  say 

That  woman  is  woefully  weak, 
For  we  hug  the  chains  that  gall  us  so, 

And  refuse  our  escape  to  seek. 

"  I  could  scream  with  the  pain,  and  I  do, 

When  Parker  my  waist  so  pinches, 
But  fashion  decrees  that  it  must  be, 

At  the  most,  but  sixteen  inches. 
And  it's  lace  !    lace  !    lace  ! 

Till  I  gasp  for  each  breath  I  take, 
And  often  long,  in  the  torture  keen, 

That  the  stay-lace  would  but  break. 

" 'Tis  the  same  from  top  to  toe — 

My  boots  my  feet  pinch  in ; 
My  jersey  (fashion's  latest  fad) 

Clings  close  to  me,  like  a  skin. 
And  it's  tug  !    tug  !    tug  ! 

When  that  garment  they  try  to  dofF; 
Why,  the  caricature  can't  be  too  strong 

That  tries  to  '  take  it  off.' 

"  My  hands  are  forced  into  gloves 

A  size,  at  the  least,  too  small ; 
My  dress  so  clutches  me  round  the  knees 

That  I  fear,  every  step,  to  fall. 
I  am  nowhere  free — my  arms 

By  tight-cut  sleeves  are  clipped, 
My  neck  is  spanned  by  a  golden  band, 

And  by  stiff,  starched  linen  nipped. 

"  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  this? 

Worse  secrets  I  have  to  tell, 
If  secrets  you  can  esteem  the  tricks 

Which  the  world  knows  all  too  well — 
The  rouge,  the  chalk,  and  the  paste  ! 

The  hare's-foot  and  the  dye  ! 
The  washes,  the  pencils,  the  cosmetiques  ! 

Which  Fashion's  votaries  try. 

"  False  !    false  !    false  ! 

And  the  list  is  one  to  shame  ! 
But  it's  not  the  fashion  now  to  blush 

When  these  toilet  aids  we  name. 
There's  our  hair — well,  that  is  false, 

To  a  greater  extent,  or  less  ; 
And  the  lover  who  steals  a  lock  ne'er  knows 

Whose  hair  he  may  chance  to  possess. 

"  And  our  faces  !  oh,  who  shall  tell 

The  labor  which  they  involve? 
The  washes  we  boil,  the  pastes  we  mix, 

The  unguents  that  we  dissolve  ! 
Paint  and  powder  and  patch, 

Patch  and  powder  and  paint, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  lingers  tired, 

And  one's  very  spirit  faint. 

"  Paint !    paint !    paint ! 

Till  the  'roses'  will  stand  the  light; 
And  paint,  paint,  paint, 

In  a  style  that  is  fit  for  night ; 
While  the  eyes  are  deftly  lined, 

And  the  lips  with  color  traced, 
And  one's  alabaster  brow  and  bust 

In  enamel  are  duly  cased  I 

"  And  it's  pad  !    pad  !    pad  ! 

Till  our  shapes  are  altered  quite ; 
As  though  the  lines  by  Nature  drawn 

Could  never  by  chance  be  right. 
And  we  women,  like  bolsters  scuffed, 

Walk  gingerly  about, 
Assured  that  where  there  is  so  much  false 

The  truth  must  needs  come  out. 

"  Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  be 

The  free,  fresh  girl  of  yore ; 
To  cut  my  corset  strings, 

And  to  powder  and  paint  no  more  ! 
Oh,  but  for  one  short  day 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Ere  cruel  fashion  bound  me  tight 

In  her  bands  of  bone  and  steel ! 

"  Oh,  men  with  sisters  dear ! 

Oh,  men  with  sweethearts  and  wives  ! 
'Tis  to  gain  your  smiles — remember  this — 

We  are  wearing  out  our  lives. 
Remember,  and  interfere; 

Have  pity,  and  come  to  our  aid, 
And  'gainst  our  tyrant  merciless 

Lead  us  on  in  a  new  crusade  ! " 


With  eyelids  penciled  with  black. 

With  lips  well  bedaubed  with  paste, 
A  lady  sat  in  her  dressing-room  chair, 

With  the  corset  half  up-laced. 
'  False  !    false  !    false  ! " 

In  tones  of  varying  passion, 
She  cried,  as  in  stern,  now  in   dolorous  pitch- 
Oh,  that  her  words  may  reach  the  rich — 

She  sang  of  the  follies  oi  fashion. 

—London    'frnth. 


A  Somnolent  Vagary. 

An  idle  dreamer,  an  idle  dream ; 

A  napping  sun  and  a  breeze  at  play; 
A  vagrant  shadow,  a  drowsy  stream, 

A  lazy,  loitering,  summer  day. 

A  bold-eyed  sunflower  in  vulgar  rags, 
A  knot  of  weeds  with  a  sailor  air, 

A  pumpkin-vine  with  its  gaping  bags, 

To  catch  what  specie  the  sun  can  spare. 

A  spider  winding  his  silver  keep, 
To  hold  as  hostage  a  fly  or  two ; 

A  robin  rocking  himself  to  sleep, 

Serenely  reckless  that  notes  are  due. 

A  butterfly-boat  on  a  wave  of  air, 

With  all  its  satiny  sails  unfurled, 
For  port  in  a  blossom  here  and   there — 
■  The  busiest  things  in  this  idle  world. 

A  gossipy  corn-field,  making  weird, 
Fantastic  bows  in  a  languid  way; 

A  tawny  upland,  with  unshorn  beard, 
Gone  fast  asleep  with  the  sultry  day. 

The  sky  is  teeming  witli  restless  ghosts 
From  Mount  Olympus  and  days  of  old ; 

They  flit,  and  vanish;  and  lo,  the  hosts 
Of  Jason,  seeking  the  fleece  of  gold. 

t\s  sweet  a  fable  as  one  can  find 

Ii  hid  in  the  "golden  fleece,"  they  say 

Oil,  you  arc  snoring!     Well,  never  mind; 

I'll  tell  the  fable  some  other  day. 

— //.  O.  Kn<rwlton  in  Scribner's. 


FISHING  ETHICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

That  curious  and  important  ethical  question,  What 
is  the  connection  between  trout-fishing  and  falsehood? 
has  never  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  which  is  constantly  arising— at  least  during 
the  trout-fishing  season — and  it  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  ethics  and  psychology. 
That  trout-fishing  both  powerfully  stimulates  the  im- 
agination and  blunts  the  perception  of  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  is  universally  conceded. 
All  men,  without  distinction,  seem  equally  amenable 
to  this  curious  influence.  There  are  men  so  dull  that 
they  can  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  invent  the 
most  simple  fiction  ;  but  let  them  go  trout-fishing,  and 
on  their  return  they  will  invent  trout  of  enormous  size 
and  describe  fictitious  adventures  of  extraordinary 
vividness  of  coloring.  So  well  known  is  this  fact  that 
the  late  Horace  Greeley  held  that  trout-fishing  fur- 
nished an  admirable  exercise  for  a  journalist,  and  was 
accustomed,  on  the  eve  of  an  exciting  political  cam- 
paign, to  regret  that  he  himself  could  not  find  time  to 
strengthen  his  polemic  abilities  by  a  little  fishing. 
While  trout-fishing  thus  develops  the  imagination,  it 
obliterates  in  the  mind  of  the  fisher  ail  respect  for 
truth.  A  man  who  has  lived  a  life  of  unblemished 
veracity,  and  whose  word  has  been  universally  re- 
garded as  being  fully  as  valuable  as  a  Mississippi  State 
bond,  goes  trout-fishing  and  captures  a  solitary  two- 
inch  trout ;  on  this  slight  and  unsubstantial  basis  he 
presently  builds  up  a  soaring  Gothic  superstructure  of 
falsehood,  ornamented  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  two- 
pound  trout.  In  addition  to  those  trout  which  he 
claims  to  have  caught,  he  never  fails  to  speak  of  a 
monster  trout,  weighing  fully  five  pounds,  which  he 
hooked,  but  which  escaped  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
landed.  Some  men  do  not  even  require  a  two-inch 
trout  as  the  basis  of  their  falsehoods,  but  will  create 
an  imaginary  string  of  five-pounders  without  the  slight- 
est basis  whatever.  No  matter  what  a  man's  charac- 
ter may  have  been,  if  he  once  becomes  addicted  to 
trout-fishing  his  friends  immediately  and  justly  lose 
all  confidence  in  him.  George  Washington  himself, 
had  he  gone  trout-fishing  with  his  hatchet,  would  have 
rivaled  Ananias  in  his  subsequent  account  of  his  pis- 
catorial exploits.  Now,  what  is  there  in  the  act  or 
circumstances  of  trout-fishing  that  produces  this  re- 
markable effect?  Is  it  the  rod,  line,  or  hook?  Is  it 
the  bait,  whether  natural  or  artificial  ?  Is  it  the  trout- 
stream,  or  the  trout  itself?  We  know  that  trout  ex- 
ercise no  malign  influence  upon  men  who  cultivate  the 
fish  in  private  fish-ponds.  These  men  frequently  tell 
the  truth  as  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  fish  in  their 
ponds,  and  in  comparison  with  the  men  who  breed 
horses  are  conspicuously  truthful.  Neither  do  fishing 
implements  necessarily  enlarge  the  imagination  and 
pervert  the  moral  sense.  When  fishing  for  perch 
or  catfish,  the  longer  a  man  fishes  the  duller  and 
the  more  truthful  does  he  become.  The  man  who 
habitually  spends  hours  everv  day  in  angling  from 
a  punt  in  a  mill-pond,  where  perch  and  catfish 
are  said  to  exist,  gradually  becomes  a  monument 
of  stupidity,  and  could  no  more  invent  a  brill- 
iant lie  than  he  could  row  a  race  in  his  wretched 
boat.  Must  we  then  conclude  that  it  is  the  trout 
stream  which  leads  men  into  the  ways  of  falsehood? 
This  certainly  seems  improbable,  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  looks  particularly  pure  and  innocent,  it  is 
the  mountain  trout  stream.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  further  the  trout-fisher  goes  from  home  the  larger 
are  his  lies.  For  example,  the  man  who  goes  from 
this  city  to  fish  in  Long  Island  or  Rockland  County 
streams,  usually  limits  the  size  of  his  largest  trout  to 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  If  he  goes  to  the  Adirondack 
wilderness,  he  comes  home  with  stories  of  having 
caught  four-pound  trout.  In  Maine,  he  catches 
nothing  smaller  than  six-pounders,  and  if  he  goes  to 
the  Nipigon  region,  he  boasts  of  trout  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds'  weight.  In  any  case  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  never  really  catches  a  fish  that  weighs  more  than 
four  ounces,  but  just  in  proportion  as  his  distance 
from  home  increases,  his  alleged  trout  grows  in  size. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  a  few  men  who  have  gone  as 
far  as  Oregon  in  search  of  trout,  whose  friends  have 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  kill  them,  because  of 
their  injudicious  boasting  of  thirty-pound  trout — 
which  are  an  affront  to  human  intelligence.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  distance  should  thus  lend 
apparently  wickedness  to  the  trout-fishers.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  mere  distance  only  which  accom- 
plishes this  lamentable  result.  We  must  remember 
that  the  further  the  trout-fisher  goes  from  New  York 
the  further  he  goes  from  civilization.  In  Long  Island 
or  Rockland  County  he  is  seldom  long  put  of  sight 
of  civilization.  When  he  reaches  the  Adirondack^  he 
is  so  far  away  that  he  can  cast  off  coats  and  restrain 
blacking-brushes,  while  in  Maine  he  can  relapse  into 
barbarism.  Now  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  a 
liar  all  anthropologists  readily  admit.  The  Central 
African  native  king  has  no  conception  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  Maine  Democrat  falsi- 
fies returns  without  the  slightest  idea  that  he  is  doing 
anything  wrong.  Veracity  pertains  to  civilization, 
and  the  more  civilized  a  man  becomes  the  more — 
other  things  being  equal — will  be  his  dislike  of  incur- 
ring the  reproach  of  lying.  If,  then,  we  tell  the  truth 
while  in  a  civilized  community,  is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  proportion  as  we  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism, the  natural  tendency  to  falsehood  should  manifest 
itself?  The  trout-fisher  is  truthful  so  long  as  he 
wears  the  garments  of  civilization  in  the  city  ;  but 
when  he  throws  these  aside  and  puts  on  flannel  shirts 
and  unblacked  boots,  he  clothes  himself  with  lies  as 
with  a  garment.  The  Maine  trout-fisher,  who,  in 
addition  to  flannel  shirts,  smears  his  face  with  grease 
like  an  Abyssinian,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
mosquitoes  at  a  distance,  becomes  a  savage  of  the 
rudest  variety,  and,  in  consequence,  completely  loses 
his  acquired  habits  of  veracity.  This  is  probably  the 
real  reason  why  trout-fishing  and  falsehood  are  so 
closely  connected,  and.  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
theory,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
a  hitherto  unanswered  question. 


Two  ladies  meet.  Says  No.  i  :  "Why,  do  you 
know  what  I  heard  about  you?" 

"  I've  no  idea." 

"  I  heard  that  when  your  husband  was  sick  and  not 
expected  to  live,  you  went  to  a  picnic. " 

"  It's  a  vile  slander;  it  was  only  an  excursion." 


Breathes  there  a  man  upon  the  earth 
Who  has  not  often  since  his  birth 
Exclaimed,  in  accents  far  from  mirth  : 
'  I've  made  a- fool  of  myself"? 


Low-necked  shoes  are  an  fail,  the  pants  being  cut 
high.     (This  is  for  gentlemen.) 

The  Parisian  gives  the  market  price  of  faux  viol- 
I  Ids  (false  calves)   at  five  francs  fifty  centimes  the  pair. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TO    THE 


GAS  CONSUMERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^rm-  We  will  build  Gas  Works  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  lay 
mains,  make  all  connections,  supply  meters 
and  burners  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers, 
and  deliver  a  good  2o-candle  gas  at  $2.00  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  provided  a  pledge  of  ONE- 
HALE  the  present  daily  consumption  of  this 
City  can  be  secured. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 

H.  M.  MARTIN, 

WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 

J.  C.  WILMERDING, 

JOHN  O.  EARL, 

E.  M.  FRY, 

THOMAS  MAGEE, 

Committee  for  the  Stockholders 


Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 

OFFICE, 

303  Montgomery  Street,  under  Ne- 
vada Bank. 


Persons  desiring  to  pledge  their  consumption  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned,  and  who  have  not  been 
waited  upon  by  the  Canvassers,  can  do  so  at  the  Company's 
office. 


MIDDLETON    &    FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 

All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates.     Orders  may  be  sent  by 
telephone  through  any  of  the  company's  offices  free. 


NOOK   FARM. 


T 


HIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 
Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


0 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  fifty  (50c)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  3,  in  San  Francisco  Stock-  Exchange  Build- 
ing, No.  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  18S0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,   Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1S80,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  18S0,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  four- 
teenth (14th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $s  outfit  free, 
Address  H.  HALLETT &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 


IjVSBJRAjVCE  company. 


June  30,  IS  SO. 


ASSETS : 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank $40,029  27 

U.  S.  Bonds,  registered 195,875  00 

Oakland  City  Bonds 29,500  00 

Oakland  Gaslight  Bonds 17.500  00 

First  National  Gold  Bank  Stock.  10,980  00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 153,100  00 

Bills    Receivable,    secured    by   col- 
laterals   20,050  00 

Real  Estate 209,218  38 

Marine  Premium  Notes 27,733  20 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 57,000  18 

Interest  due  and  accrued 3.525  41 

Advances  on  mortgaged  property,  etc.,  2,795  73 

$767,307  17 
Additional  Cash  Capital  now  being 

called   in 350,000  00 

Will  Make  Total  Assets $1,117,307  17 


THE   FIREMAN'S   FUND 

Insurance    Company 

Bases  its  CLAIMS  TO  THE  BEST  PATRONAGE 
upon  its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced 
by  its  ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL,  giving  it  over 
a  million  dollars  in  assets  ;  its  extensive  sys- 
tem of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium 
income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best 
principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting;  by 
open,  fair,  and  clearly  expressed  contracts, 
and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  legitimate  losses. 


For  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  it  has  been  favorably  known 
as  a  conservative  Underwriter,  and  during  that  time  Fias  paid 
over 

$4,000,000  in  Losses, 

Passing  triumphantly  through   the  heaviest   conflagrations 
known  to  modem  history. 


AGENTS 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 


Insurance  of  Grain  and  Growing  Crops  in  California 
a  Specialty. 

HOME    OFFICE: 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

tyt^lllll',  }         S^™n».*-™. 
D.  J.  STAPLES,  GEO.  D.  DORNIN, 

President,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  WM.  J.  DUTTON, 

Vice-President.  Ass  t  Secretary. 


H.   L.  DODGE L.  H.   SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
4/j  and  415  Sansome  St.,  comer  Commercial. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

-£~J-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D.. 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness. 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc,  collected. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


15 


\Jm     Jta      Ai      JlVj 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

QOMMENCING   SATURDAY,  JULY 

—      17,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7    7Q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
\_J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion' Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  A-M.,Daily,  Local  PassengerTrain 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

r\    2  r\  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

/    _J  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysvillt,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

jf)  f\f\  A.   M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.  KS.WKS     Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.  M,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 
'  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5,20  P.  M. 

Jq  ry  P.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•*■'*-'     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/i   qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

^f-*^*^  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
fealia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Cokon,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Paciric  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages 
for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  al  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

yt   r\s\  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

^f-*U*-'  mento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    Of)P>   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

TT*^y  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."     Connects  at  Davis  with  Local   Train  for 

Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    -j  q  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^f-  '^J  ^    via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qs\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  IsU     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop'for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5    0f)  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  *-'*■/     Train   via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3,00  v, 
M.,  4.00  P.  m.,  and  4.30  P.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  n.15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  a.  m. 
and  6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland — Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m.  and 
7.05  p.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S,  F. 


A,  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't, 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


BROADJ3AUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on    Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

g  20  A'  M'  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Wa-y  Stations. 
u  ■  u  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  £5T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  -,A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
9-3°  Stations. 

rn  An  A-  ^-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  S_oledad  Through 
lU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     AST  Parlor  cars  attached  to  this  train. 

iSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  B3F  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

■j  yfl  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'JU  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  RST  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  Sou  Fra?icisco : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

-  p  r  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

JlST  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5T  *  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•/uand  Way  Stations. 
£    -n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

U'J       tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL    SINGLE    TRIP   TICKETS,   to  any   of^ 

above  points. $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to   Monterey  and   Return,  return  ticket  good  until 

Oct.  1,   1880 $600 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and   inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  Sc  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
iJST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4,00  p.  m.  daily. 


<TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  P. 
•~->  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  *  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
°"T\2  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz, 
-j  -,.->  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
J'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

.  ->/}  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
X'J        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
/-,     .*  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

JtSTIn  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8. 50  and  9.50 
A.  M,  and  6.35  P.  M.  j 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — "6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  iz. 30,  1.30,  t2-3o,  3-30,  4-30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5-45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35>  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.30  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


THOS.  CARTER, 
Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
-*1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 5Qi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  17.   Wednesday,  Sept.  t 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


■-^u-v 


17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JN  THE  SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days— or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  weie 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which' 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  '    WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


s 


ILVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  7g,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  2,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  18,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  1880,  at  the  ofBce 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room   No.  29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
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-HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up : $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds '.  3,300,000 

Agewcy  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agekcy  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers1  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $j,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Lhicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     DIJHOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento, 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
B3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &  GO. 

TJNDERTAKERS,   NO.   641  SACRA- 

^~^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.     Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

SST  Embalming  a  Specialty.  1£& 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used    upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this    paper  has    had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  CSardei*  Hose. 


fpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  A 

-*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MAN-i 

501  Market  Street,  San 
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SEWINC  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved   value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


STORAGE. 

PURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

"^  Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.  MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.   335    Montgomery   Street, 


Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


MECHANICS 

INSTITUTE 


1880, 


Opens  August  10  and  Closes  Sep- 
tember 11. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Electric 
BELT, 

I.And    DR.    PIERCE'S    MAGNETIC 
'ELASTIC  TRUSS,  arc  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  prove  it.     Before  pur- 
chasing, do  not  forget  to  call  or  address 
PIERCE  &  SON,  704  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  F. 


■  CHARLES  R:  ALLEN 

120  BEALE ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


i.WH  OLESALE  AND  RETA 1 L 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  .  COAL  M'G  CO 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

No.  126  Market  .Street. 


Encaustic,  Glazed,  Majolica,  Art 
Painted  and  Plain 


^  til.es 


m 


For   Mosaic   Flooring,  Fire-P 'laces ;  Mantel 
Facings,  Furniture,  Flower  Boxes,  Vesti- 
bules, Hearths,  Coiiservatories,   Walls, 
and  other  A  rchitectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
.ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  we  are  adding  to  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles, 
and  patterns.  We  import  direct  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  make 
prices  thai  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest 
buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than 
either  marble,  slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensive- 
It'  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and 
Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  *  CO. 

UO,  IIS,  114,  11C  &  118  Battery  St. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO.  will  remove 
August  1st  from  No.  12  Post  St.  to  No.  105  Stock- 
tou  St.  PIANOS  rented,  tuned  and  repaired,  and 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  0.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


,  KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTOX    STORE,   34    FOURTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


(Reading  Chair  folded  up.) 

A  Maximum  of  Comfort  at  a  Minimum  of  Cost. 

PRICE    $2.50,   AND    GIVES    THE   COMFORT  OF  A   $20.00  CHAIR. 

Strong,    Cool,    Light,    Comfortable,    and    Cheap. 

Frame  made  of  the  toughest  oak;  flexible  seat,  which  yields  and  fits  the  body ;  can  be  folded  flat  and  carried  in 
the  hand  ;  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  man  when  in  its  weakest  position  without  being  strained.  Just  the 
thing  for  PIAZZA,   LAWN,   PICNIC,   CAMP,  or  SEA-SIDE. 

PRICES; 

Upholstered  in  White  Duck $2.50         Polished  and  Inlaid  Frame,  Jute  Seat $5.00 

"  Brown     "     2*75         Ebonized  Frame,  upholstered  in  Raw  Silk . . .     6-00 

Sample  Chair  by  Express  on  Receipt  of  the  Price. 

Other  Devices  made  and  sold  by  the  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Co. — Folding  Table — price, 
$4.50.  Noyes'  Dictionary  Holder— price,  $2.00.  And  100  other  Devices  to  save  time,  money,  and 
labor.     Send  for  a  complete  catalogue.     Address 

SAMUEL     CARSON, 

MANUFACTURERS'    AGENT, 
ROOMS  7,  8,  9,  10,  AND  II.        NO.   120  SUTTER   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO- 
SOLE   AGENT    FOR    PACIFIC    COAST. 


Ready   August   3d,  1880,  a   New   Edition   of 

COLTON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS 

OF   THE    WORLD. 

Revised  and  diligently  compared  with  all  the  best  authorities,  English  and  American, 
to  date  of  publication. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Government  explorations  and  surveys,  together  with  the  immense  immigration  and  conse- 
quent railroad  building  in  our  "Western  States  and  Territories,  make  many  changes  and  additions  imperatively 
necessary  in  any  Adas  where  completeness  and  reliability  are  aimed  at.  Nor  is  the  Old  World  without  its  changes,  all 
of  which  must  be  noted  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  or  it  becomes  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  We  have  been  to 
great  expense,  both  in  money  and  labor,  to  obtain  and  compile  the  new  information  transferred  to  this  edition,  being 
determined  that  Coi-TON's  Atlas  shall  continue  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  superior  in  point  of  completeness, 
accuracy,  and  mechanical  execution  to  every  Atlas  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred  in 
issuing  this  edition,  the  price  will  be,  as  heretofore,  TWENTY  DOLLARS.  Willi  be  sent  by  express  (not 
mailable)  on  receipt  of  the  above  amount.     Address 

SAMUEL    CARSON,   120   Sutter   Street, 

ROOMS    7    TO    II.  SAN    FRANCCISCO, 

Or  the  Publishers,  G.  W.  &  C.  B.  COLTON  &  CO.,  172  William  Street,  N.  Y.     For  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers.     The  Trade  supplied  by  SAMUEL  CARSON,  Agent  for  the  Publishers. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


^QUEEN 

WATERSX:  '.A 


/SALE 
8;  000,  bob. 


O-A-TT  TION  * 
To  insure    obtaining    the    genuine 
Apolllnaris,  see  that  the  corks 
bear  the  Apolllnaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ff*  f  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
V>  J     dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Sealskin  Sacques  and  Dolmans, 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding  Habits, 
Redingotes,  Ulsteks,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

S.  R.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT    TAILOR,    No.   140    Montgomery-   Street, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY    FOR    3  YEARS.      ESTAB- 
LISHED   IN    SAN    FRANCISCO    1863. 

WHOLELALE  AND  RETAIL. 

JpiJ  The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision 
thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge,  and  ail  kinds  of  Lenses 
made  to  order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


$7- 


-  a  week.    $12  a  davai  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Hunyadi Janos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


523  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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INEZ    DE    LAS    SIERRAS. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the   French   of  Charles   Nodier. 


It  was  in  the  last  days  of  1812.  I  was  then  captain  of 
dragoons,  in  garrison  at  Girona.  My  colonel  found  it  con- 
venient to  send  me  for  new  horses  to  Barcelona,  where,  on 
Christmas  eve,  the  most  renowned  horse-fair  in  Catalonia 
was  held.  Two  lieutenants  of  the  regiment  —  particular 
friends  of  mine— named  Sergy  and  Boutraix,  joined  me  in 
this  commission.  Lieutenant  Sergy  was  one  of  those 
young  officers  that  the  schools  have  given  us— who  have  to 
conquer  prejudices,  and  some  antipathies  even,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  their  comrades.  He  had  tri- 
umphed in  a  short  time.  He  was  well  built,  of  distinguished 
manners,  with  a  lively  and  brilliant  intellect.  His  valor  had 
been  put  to  ever)'  proof.  There  was  no  exercise  in  which  he 
did  not  excel,  nor  any  art  in  which  he  had  not  taste  and  judg- 
ment—although his  delicate  and  nervous  organization  ren- 
dered him  particularly  sensitive  to  the  enchantment  of  music. 
An  instrument  fairly  sung  under  his  skillful  fingers ;  and  when 
he  heard  a  rare  voice  in  singing,  it  filled  him  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  he  often  manifested  it  by  cries  and  tears.  When 
this  voice  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  pretty,  his 
transports  reached  almost  to  madness— so  that  many  times 
we  were  anxious  about  his  reason.  You  may  readily  jud^e 
by  this  that  Sergy's  heart  must  have  been  very  accessible  to 
love.  But  the  happy  exaltation  of  his  sensibility  protected 
itself  from  dangerous  excesses.  What  was  necessary  to  this 
ardent  soul  was  another  soul  as  ardent  as  his  own. 

Boutraix  was  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  Sergy.  He  was 
a  large,  robust  young  man,  full  as  the  other  of  loyalty,  honor, 
valor,  and  affection  for  his  comrades.  His  face  was  common- 
place, and  his  intelligence  was  like  his  face.  He  knew  moral 
love— this  love  of  head  and  heart,  which  embellishes  and 
tortures  life— only  by  hearsay ;  and  he  judged  it  an  invention 
of  poets  and  novelists — something  having  no  existence  save 
in  books.  To  all  inductions  drawn  from  faith  or  sentiment, 
he  would  respond  with  two  decisive  words,  accompanied  by 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders :  "  Fanaticism  and  prejudice  ! " 
Notwithstanding  he  had  never  read  two  consecutive  pages, 
he  firmly  believed  he  had  read  Voltaire  through— and  even 
Piron,  in  whom  he  recognized  a  philosopher.  These  two 
were  his  favorite  authors  and  his  supreme  authorities.  "See 
what  Voltaire  and  Piron  have  said,  before  you  assert  so 
positively  ! "  he  would  exclaim ;  and  ordinarily  the  alter- 
cation ended  with  this.  For  all  that,  Boutraix  was  a  good 
comrade,  and  the  man  in  all  the  army  who  knew  most  about 
horses.  As  we  intended  to  supply  ourselves  with  fresh  horses, 
we  had  agreed  to  do  so  on  the  road— from  the  postilions,  or 
muleteers,  who  abound  in  Girona— until  we  should  arrive  at 
Barcelona.  But  the  belief  of  finding  them  so  numerous  had 
inspired  a  confidence  that  nearly  deceived  itself.  The  so- 
lemnities of  the  evening  of  the  24th,  and  the  fair  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  attracted  innumerable  travelers  from  every  point 
of  Catalonia,  and  we  had  only  that  day  to  look  for  the  neces- 
sary conveyance.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  had  found  but  one 
muleteer,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out. 

"  A  curse  on  your  carriage  and  mules  !  "  exclaimed  Bou- 
traix, wrathfully.     "All  we  have  to  do  is  to  stay,  now." 
The  muleteer  crossed  himself,  and  recoiled  a  step. 
"  God  have  thee  in  his  keeping,  Master  Estevan,"  I  said, 
smiling.     "  Have  you  passengers?" 

"  I  can  not  say  positively  that  I  have  passengers,"  he  re- 
plied, "  since  the  only  one  is  Senor  Bascara,  musician  and 
light  comedian,  who  goes  to  rejoin  his  troupe  at  Barcelona, 
and  who  stayed  behind  to  transfer  the  baggage — that  is  to 
say,  this  chestful  of  rags  and  clothes,  which  will  not  freight 
one  little  donkey  even." 

"  So  much  the  better,  Master  Estevan.  Your  coach  will 
seat  four,  and  Senor  Bascara  will  permit  us  to  pay  for  the 
three  parts  of  the  journey  ;  then  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  take 
the  whole  price  to  his  director.  We  will  keep  the  secret  for 
him.  Have  the  goodness  to  ask  him  if  he  will  permit  us  to 
accompany  .him." 

Bascara  hesitated  only  just  enough  to  give  to  his  consent 
the  appearance  of  a  polite  concession,  and  at  noon  we  started 
for  Girona.  The  morning  had  been  as  beautiful  for  that 
season  as  we  could  desire.  But  we  had  scarcely  passed  the 
last  houses  of  the  town  when  the  white  vapors,  that  had 
floated  in  soft  and  light  draperies  over  the  hill-tops  since  sun- 
rise, spread  with  surprising  rapidity  across  the  whole  horizon 
and  surrounded  us  like  a  wall.  We  could  not  see  the  borders 
of  the  road  or  its  nearest  points.  Our  conductor  himself  was 
not  sure  of  following  it,  except  as  he  sounded  it  with  eye  or 
loot  before  urging  the  mules  forward.  When  we  reached  the 
rocky  and  solid  sea-shore  the  road  was  more  secure  but  the 
rain  had  not  yet  subsided.  It  abated  at  last,  about  three 
hours  after  sunset,  and  we  were  still  very  far  from  Barcelona 
Arrived  at  Mattaro,  we  resolved  to  spend  the  night  there 
But  we  had  no  more  than  turned  to  enter  the  great  court  of 
the  inn  when  our  driver  opened  the  carriage  door,  with  a 
very  sad  countenance : 

"It  is  a  fatality,"  he  added,  "that  pursues  us  in  this  un- 
happy journey.  There  is  no  vacant  lodging  except  in  the 
Castle  Ghismondo.     Where  shall  we  go,  senor?" 

"  Where  can  we.go,  my  poor  Estevan,  but  to  the  place  you 
have  indicated— to  Ghismondo  Castle  ?" 


"  To  Ghismondo  !  May  the  Holy  Virgin  have  pity  on  us 
My  mules  themselves  would  not  dare  to  go  there." 

"  To  Ghismondo  Castle ! "  repeated  Bascara,  dolefully.  "Do 
you  happen  to  know,  senores  mios,  what  this  Castle  Ghis- 
mondo is  ?  No  one  has  ever  entered  it  with  impunity,  unless 
he  has  first  made  a  contract  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  I  would 
not  put  my  foot  in  there  for  the  mines  of  Potosi." 

"  You  mil  go,  on  my  honor,  amiable  Bascara,"  said  Bou- 
traix, compressing  him  with  his  vigorous  arm.  "  Shall  it  be 
said  that  a  generous  Castilian,  who  exercises  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, recoils  before  the  most  stupid  of  superstitions?" 

Thus  speaking,  we  entered  upon  the  tortuous  and  rou»-h 
road  of  the  hills,  with  Bascara's  complaints  and  invocations 
from  the  litany  marking  each  step. 

"What,  then,"  demanded  Sergy,  "is  this  castle  of  such  an 
evil  reputation  that  it  inspires  these  good  people  with  such  a 
profound  and  sincere  terror?  A  rendezvous  for  ghosts  and 
troubled  souls,  perhaps." 

"  Who  does  not  know  what  the  Castle  Ghismondo  is  ?"  mur- 
mured Estevan,  with  a  voice  already  moved.  "  If  these  illus- 
tnoys  senores  wish  to  learn  the  story,  I  can  tell  it  to  them  for 
my  deceased  father  has  been  here.     He  was  a  valiant  man  ■ 
God  forgive  him  for  liking  to  drink  too  well  !    This  unhappy 
Ghismondo,"  said  he,  correcting  himself  immediatelv  as  if 
lie  feared  having  been  overheard  by  some  invisible  b'eing- 
'  unhappy,  indeed,  in  having  drawn  on  himself  the  inexor 
able  wrath  of  God  !     At  twenty-five  years  Ghismondo  was 
the  chief  of  the  illustrious   family   of  Las  Sierras— so  re- 
nowned in  our  chronicles.     It  was  three  hundred  years  a^o 
or  thereabouts— the  year  is  exactly  given  in  the  books.     He 
was  a  brave  and  handsome  knight,  liberal,  merry,  and  well 
liked  by  everybody  ;  though  too  much  inclined  to  wicked 
company,  and  one  who  cared  not  to  keep  himself  in  the  fear 
and  respect  of  the  Lord.     He  was  the  cause  of  much  scan- 
dal, and  he  almost  entirely  ruined  himself  by  his  prodigality 
It  was  then  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  'in  the 
castle  where  you  have  so  imprudently  resolved— pardon  my 
saying  so— to  pass  the  night.    This  castle  was  the  last  of  his 
patrimony.     Escaped  into  this  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
creditors  and  enemies— not  lacking  in  numbers,  for  his  pas- 
sions and  debauches  had  brought  trouble  into  many  families 
—he  fortified  it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  with  a  squire  whose  life  was  as  bad  as  his,  and  a  youno- 
page  in  whose  soul  corruption  had  advanced  far  beyond  his 
years.     Their  attendants  were  composed  of  a  mere' handful 
of  men-at-arms,  who  had  taken  part  in  their  excesses,  and 
whose  only  resource  was  in  uniting  themselves  to  their  for- 
tunes.    Once  in  the  castle,  Ghismondo's  first  expedition  was 
to  secure  him  a  female  companion ;  and  it  was  from  his  own 
family  that    he   selected    his   victim.      Some    say,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that   Inez  de  las  Sierras  was  his  niece  that 
she  secretly  consented  to  her  abduction— who  can  ever  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  a  woman's  heart?     There  was  a  day 
—like  this— when  the  sweet  Inez,  who  had  received  a  Chris- 
tian education,  was  enlightened  in  a  moment  by  a  ray  of 
divine  grace.  When  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour  recalled 
to  the  faithful  the  birth  of  our   Redeemer,  she  entered  the 
banqueting  hall— contrary  to  her  custom— where  the  three 
bngands  were  seated  before  the  fire,  endeavoring  to  shake 
off  the  thought  of  their  crimes  in  the  excesses  of  an  or°-ie 
They  were  half  intoxicated.  Animated  by  faith,  she  pictured 
in  lively  colors  the  wickedness   of  their  acts,  and  the  eternal 
punishment  which  they  merited.      She   wept,  prayed    and 
knelt  before  Ghismondo,  and  placed  a  white  hand  on  his 
heart,  which  but  a  little  while  before  palpitated  with  what 
passed  for  love.     And  in  that  sublime  moment  she  tried  to 
recall  to  her  unholy  lover  some   feeling  better  than  he  had 
lately  known.  It  was,  senores  mios,  an  undertaking  in  which 
she  rose  superior  to  herself.     But  Ghismondo  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  deaf  to  all  her  eloquence.     Excited  by  his  barba- 
rous companions,  he  responded  to  her  entreaties  by  a  pon- 
iard-thrust through  the  heart ! " 

"The  monster  !"  ejaculated   Sergy,  as  deeply  moved  as 
though  he  had  been  listening  to  a  story  of  an  hour  before. 

This  horrible  incident,"  pursued  Estevan,  "abated 
nothing  of  the  license  in  the  accustomed  pleasures  of  these 
men.  The  three  banqueters  continued  to  drink  and  to  sing 
impious  songs  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  young  girl.  It 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  men-at-arms 
remarking  the  silence  of  their  masters,  entered  the  place  of 
feasting,  to  carry  away  four  bodies  stretched  in  pools  of 
blood  and  wine;  the  three  drunkards  were  borne  out  without 
being  disturbed,  and  placed  upon  their  beds,  and  the  corpse 
m  its  shroud  to  the  tomb.  But  the  vengeance  of  heaven— 
the  infallible  justice  of  God— had  not  lost  its  might.  Hardly 
had  sleep  commenced  to  dissipate  the  vapors  that  obscured 
their  reason,  when  Ghismondo  saw  Inez  enter  his  apartment 
with  measured  steps.  Not  beautiful,  and  palpitating  with  de- 
light, nor  dressed  as  formerly  in  her  light-tissued  robes  ;  but 
pale  bleeding,  and  trailing  the  long  winding-sheet  of  the 
dead.  She  approached  him  slowly,  and  his  fascinated  eyes 
could  not  leave  her  face,  nor  his  frightened  limbs  quit  his 
place.  She  reached  the  bedside,  and,  without  a  word,  placed 
a  burning  hand  on  his  heart— the  heart  that  she  had  use- 
lessly tried  to  move  to  pity  and  repentance.  Bound  by  an 
irresistible  power,  Ghismondo  essayed  in  vain  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  frightful  apparition.  His  efforts  and  his 
pain  could  only  manifest  themselves  in  dumb  and  confused 
moans  ;  but  the  implacable  hand  remained  fixed  on  his  heart 
that  burned  and  burned  until  the  break  of  day,  when  the 


phantom  disappeared.  Each  of  his  accomplices  had  received 
a  like  visit,  and  all  had  suffered  the  like  torture.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  three  accursed  wretches  found  themselves 
interrogating  each  other  with  furtive  glances,  on  the  dream 
which  they  had  had,  for  they  dared  not  speak  of  it  The 
commonness  of  the  peril  and  the  necessity  of  gold  soon 
called  them  to  new  crimes.  The  want  of  occupation  at  ni°nt 
drove  them  to  new  orgies,  which  they  prolonged  as  late°as 
possible.  Then  the  hour  of  slumber  was  terrible  to  them 
and  when  arrived,  the  avenging  hand  burned  them,  and  this 
scene  was  repeated  every  night  for  a  year  that  seemed  eter- 
nal. At  least  the  anniversary-  of  the  24th  of  December  came 
again  (that  is  to-day,  senores  mios),  and  the  supper  gathered 
them  as  usual  at  the  fireside.  When  the  hour  of  redemption 
struck  from  the  clock  of  Mattaro,  to  assemble  the  Christians 
at  the  solemnities,  a  voice  rose  suddenly  in  the  gallery  of  the 
castle.  Behold  me,'  it  said.  It  was  Inez,  and  they  saw  her 
enter  cast  aside  her  shroud,  and  seat  herself  among  them 
attired  in  her  richest  garments.  Filled  with  surprise  and 
terror,  they  beheld  her  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  like  the 
living.  They  say  even  that  she  sang  and  danced,  as  in  times 
gone,  but  all  at  once  her  hand  burned  and  blazed  as  they 
had  seen  it  in  their  mysterious  dreams.  She  touched  to  the 
heart  the  cavalier,  the  squire,  and  the  page,  and  the  heart  of 
each  was  calcined.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  men-at-arms,  not  hearing  any  further  sound  from 
the  place  of  feasting,  entered  the  hall,  and  this  time  they  car- 
ried out  four  corpses  instead  of  one. 

"That  is  not  all,"  continued  Estevan,  "and  I  implore  you 
to  listen  yet  a  moment,  before  persisting  in  your  dangerous 
project.  After  the  death  of  Ghismondo  and  his  followers 
his  detestable  den  became  odious  to  all  men--as  the  rightful 
spoil  of  the  devil.  Even  the  road  that  leads  to  it  has  been 
abandoned— as  you  may  see  by  taking  the  trouble  to  look. 
It  is  declared— and  not  to  be  doubted— that  on  the  "4th  of 
December,  every  year  at  midnight— oh,  senores  mios,  it  is 
to-day,  and  what  is  to  follow  will  be  very  soon— the  windows 
of  the  old  edifice  are  suddenly  illuminated  ;  and  those  who 
have  ventured  to  penetrate  these  terrible  secrets  know  that 
the  knight,  the  squire,  and  the-page  return  from  the  bosom 
ot  the  dead,  and  take  their  places  at  the  bloody  banquet.  It 
is  the  sentence  they  have  to  suffer  until  the  consummation 
of  the  ages.  Somewhat  later,  Inez  enters,  and  removes  her 
shroud,  in  order  to  display  her  splendid  toilet  of  former 
times— Inez,  who  sings  and  dances  with  them.  When  they 
have  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  most  delirious  mirth,  imag- 
ining it  will  never  cease,  the  young  girl  shows  them  her 
wound,  still  open,  touches  them  with  her  fiery  hand,  and  re- 
turns to  purgatory,  after  having  conducted  them  to  the 
inferno." 

These  last  words  caused  a  violent  convulsion  of  laughter 
from  Boutraix,  which  left  him  breathless  for  some  time.  "Go 
to  the  devil ! "  he  exclaimed,  hitting  the  muleteer  a  rudely 
amicable  slap  on  the  shoulder  ;  "  I  have  been  almost  moved 
to  compassion  by  your  account,  which,  unquestionably,  you 
relate  very  well ;  and  I  really  felt  myself  troubled,  like  a  fool, 
until  your  purgatory  and  inferno  have  rendered  me  myself 
again.  Hurry  up  your  mules,  if  you  please  ;  for  in  order  to 
see  supper  more  promptly  served,  I  would  drink  a  toast  to 
Satan  himself!" 


Here  we  are,"  said  the  muleteer,  halting  his  animals. 
It  is  time,"  remarked  Sergy;  "a  storm  is  brewing,  and— 
strange  thing  for  this  time  of  the  year— I  have  heard   the 
growling  of  thunder  two  or  three  times." 

"  It  is  always  heard  near  the  castle  at  this  date,"  replied 
the  muleteer.     He  had  not  finished  speaking,  when  a  blind- 
ing flash  of  lightning  tore  the  heavens,  and  presented  to  our 
view   the   white  walls   of  the   old   castle,    with   its    towers 
grouped  like  a  band  of  spectres  on  the  immense  platform  of 
smooth,  slippery  rock.     The  principal  door  appeared  to  have 
been  closed  for  a  long  time,  but  its  upper  hinges  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  years,  as 
also  the  stones  which  sustained   them  ;    and  their  folding- 
doors  had  fallen  one  over  the  other,  rusted -and  destroyed  by 
the  dampness,  and  ready  to  fall  down.     We  worked  with  a 
will  to  throw  them  to  the  ground,  and  soon  had  the  great 
court  open  before  us.     On  the  left  extended  a  great  pent- 
house, that  served  as  a  roof  to  a  large  shed,  which  had  for- 
merly been  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  horses  of  the  castle 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons— as  was  indicated  by 
the  iron  rings,  ranged  equidistant  from  each  other,  along  the 
walls.     We   lighted   four  torches,   and   directed   our  steps 
toward  the  great  staircase,  through  the  rubbish  that  every- 
where obstructed  our  passage.     At  our  left  was  a  corridor, 
long,  narrow,  and  obscure,  whose  darkness  our  torches  could 
not  light.     Before  us  was  the  door  of  the  apartments — or 
rather  the  place  where  it  once  was.     For  this  new  invasion, 
we  had  only  the  trouble  of  entering,  torch,  in  hand,  into  a 
square  salon  that  must  have  served  for  the  men-at-arms— at 
least,  so  we  judged  by  two  rows  of  broken  benches,  which 
furnished  the  sides,  and  by  some  trophies  of  ordinarv  arms 
that  hung  on  the  walls,  half  eaten  away  by  rust.     This  salon 
was  adorned  with  pictures.     Similar  vestiges  of  art  of  a  re- 
mote age  would  have  been  able  to  fix  our  attention  under 
other  circumstances  ;  but  we  were  preoccupied  in  looking  for 
convenient  sleeping  quarters  for  our  little  caravan.  .   -d 
had  no  time  for  the  examination  of  these  d.-cayet' 
almost  destroyed  by  the  dampness  and  by  time. 
However,  arrived  at  the  last  portraits,  Sergi 
light  near,  and  seizing  my  arm  briskly,  "  Look. 
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cried,  "  this  cavalier  with  the  gloomy  gaze,  whose  brow  is 
shadowed  by  a  red  plume,  must  be  Ghismondo  himself.  See 
how  the  painter  has  depicted,  in  these  still  youthful  features, 
the  wearisome  satiety  of  pleasure,  and  the  anxiety  of  crime.'' 
"  The  next  portrait  will  recompense  you,"  I  rejoined,  smil- 
ing at  his  hypothesis.  "  It  is  that  of  a  woman,  and  if  it  were 
better  preserved,  or  nearer  in  view,  you  might  rhapsodize 
over  the  charms  of  Inez  de  las  Sierras,  for  we  may  suppose 
it  is  she.  What  can  be  distinguished  of  it  now  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  lively  impression.  How  much  elegance  in  the 
slender  figure  !  What  a  bewitching  charm  in  her  attitude  ! 
How  this  hand  and  arm,  so  perfectly  modeled,  promise 
beauty  in  the  rest,  which  escapes  us.  thus  Inez  must  have 
been." 

"And  it  is  thus  that  she  was,"  replied  Sergy,  dragging  me 
toward  him,  "  I  encounter  her  eyes  at  this  point.  Oh !  a 
more  impassioned  expression  never  spoke  to  the  soul !  Life 
never  leaped  with  more  animation  from  a  pencil.  If  you 
wish  to  follow  this  indication  beneath  the  crust  of  the  canvas 
to  the  delicate  outline  of  the  cheek  rounding  out  about  this 
enchanting  mouth  ;  and  if  you  can  seize  as  I  do  the  move- 
ment of  the  lip— a  little  disdainful  perhaps — but  where  we 

feel  that  it  breathes  all  the  delirium  of  love " 

"  Mis  senores,"  interrupted  Boutraix,  whom  we  had  pre- 
ceded bv  a  few  paces,  "  here  is  a  salon  that  will  not  let  us 
miss  the  wet  streets  of  Mattaro  ;  a  lodging  worthy  of  a 
prince,  or  a  military  intendant.  We  know  that  Lord  Ghis- 
mondo liked  his  ease,  and  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  the 
appointments  of  the  room.     Oh,  the  superb  barrack-hall !  " 

This  immense  apartment  was  indeed  better  preserved  than 
all  the  others.  It  received  the  light  only  from  two  very  nar- 
row windows  at  the  further  extremity,  which,  by  reason  of 
their  situation  and  their  extreme  narrowness,  had  escaped 
the  degradation  common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  castle.  Its 
embossed  leather  hangings,  and  its  great  arm-chairs  of  an- 
tique design,  lent  a  certain  air  of  magnificence,  which  their 
old  age  rendered  still  more  imposing.  The  chimney,  of  co- 
lossal proportions,  opened  its  huge  sides  on  the  left  wall,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  night-watches  of 
giants.  The  wood  from  the  ruins,  fallen  on  the  stairway, 
could  have  furnished  us  a  comfortable  fire  for  a  hundred 
nights,  like  the  one  we  were  about  to  pass.  A  round  table, 
a  few  feet  from  the  chimney,  called' to  mind  involuntarily 
the  impious  feasts  of  Ghismondo,  and  I  can  do  no  less  than 
confess  that  I  could  not  regard  it  without  a  shock.  There 
were  several  necessary  journeys  to  make,  either  to  provide 
ourselves  with  wood,  or  to  transport  our  parcels,  which  were 
completely  saturated.  Happily,  we  found  our  provisions 
safe  and  sound.  We  spread  our  clothing  before  the  great  fire 
in  the  chimney  ;  and  the  apparel  of  Bascara's  troupe,  thrown 
over  the  backs  of  chairs  to  thoroughly  dry,  shone  to  our  eyes 
with  that  factitious  lustre  and  dubious  freshness  which  the 
glare  of  the  footlights  lends  to  them.     - 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  I  said  to  my  companions,  busying  my- 
self with  preparations  for  the  repast,  "  that  this  will  furnish 
a  new  pretext  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  This  is  the 
hour  when  Ghismondo  annually  returns  to  occupy  his  seat 
at  the  infernal  banquet,  and  the  lights  in  those  windows 
should  be  seen  far  and  wide,  to  announce  nothing  less  than 
the  feast  of  demons." 

"Add  to  that,"  said  Boutraix,  "  the  fancy  for  representing 
the  scene  to  the  life  may  have  come  from  some  humorous 
adventurers,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  father  of  our 
muleteer  took  part  in  a  comedy  of  this  kind.  It  will  be 
charming  to  recommence  it,"  taking  up  the  clothing  piece 
after  piece. 

"  Here  is  the  coat  of  a  knight  that  seems  made  expressly 
for  the  captain.  With  this  one  I  can  recall,  feature  for  feature, 
the  squire,  the  intrepid  companion  of  the  profligate  wretch, 
and  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  a  fellow  of  a  very 
good  presence ;  this  pretty,  shining  costume  will  set  off 
Sergy's  languid  physiognomy,  and  give  him.  right  away,  an 
air  of  the  most  seductive  of  pages.  Agree  that  my  invention 
is  happy,  and  that  it  offers  us  the  opportunity  of  passing  a 
night  of  hilarious  gayety." 

While  Boutraix  was  speaking,  he  had  disguised  himself 
from  head  to  foot,  and  we  imitated  him,  laughing  merrily,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  contagious  among  young  heads  than 
an  extravagance  of  folly.  However,  we  took  the  precaution 
to  keep  our  swords  and  pistols  handy,  the  date  of  their  man- 
ufacture not  contrasting  too  glaringly  with  our  costumes.  Had 
the  heroes  of  Ghismondo's  gallery  suddenly  descended  from 
their  frames,  they  need  not  have  felt  much  astonishment  at 
beholding  such  guests  in  their  hereditary  castle. 

"  But  the  beautiful  Inez  !  "  cried  Boutraix.  "  We  had  for- 
gotten her.  Senor  Bascara — whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
all  the  external  gifts  of  which  the  Graces  would  be  jealous 
— would  he  kindly  charge  himself  with  this  role,  for  this  time 
only,  at  the  general  public  demand  ?  " 

"  Caballeros,"  responded  Bascara,  "  I  always  lend  my- 
self willingly  to  every  pleasantry  that  does  not  interfere  with 
the  health  of  my  soul.  Moreover,  it  is  my  profession.  But 
this  is  of  a  character  that  will  not  permit  my  taking  part. 
Perhaps  very  soon  you  will  see,  to  your  great  sorrow,* that  the 
powers  of  the  inferno  may  not  be  braved  with  impunity." 

I  took  my  place  at  the  table  opposite  the  fire ;  the  squire 
at  my  right,  the  page  at  my  left ;  facing  me,  the  vacant  chair 
of  Inez.  I  glanced  about  the  table ;  and,  whether  it  was 
preoccupation,  or  simply  a  weakness  of  the  moment,  I  found 
this  diversion  had  something  serious  about  it  that  oppressed 
me.  Sergy,  more  inclined  than  I  to  romantic  impressions, 
appeared  still  more  affected.     Boutraix  drank. 

"  Whence  comes  it,"  said  Sergy,  "  that  these  solemn  ideas, 
'  of  which  philosophy  makes  a  play,  never  entirely  lose  their 
empire  over  the  strongest  and  most  enlightened  mind?  Does 
the  natur.e  of  man  have  a  secret  need  of  rising  to  the  mar- 
velous, in  order  to  enter  anew  into  possession  of  some  privi- 
lege of  which  he'was  dispossessed  in  former  times,  and  which 
formed  the  noblest  part  of  his  essence?" 


We  found  by  our  watches  that  it  was  midnight ;  and  we 
exclaimed,  all  together,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  as  though  freed 
from  a  hidden  anxiety :  "  Midnight,  midnight,  and  Inez  de 
las  Sierras  has  not  come  !  "  The  unanimity  of  our  exclama- 
lion  provoked  a  burst  of  laughter  from  us. 

■  Fete  de  mort  /"  said  Boutraix,  rising  on  two  legs  stagger- 
fi '  mi  drunkenness,  the  oscillation  of  which  he  attempted 

■  dissimulate  by  an  air  of  negligence  and  abandon.     "Al- 


though this  beautiful  lady  has  failed  to  present  herself  at  our 
joyous  reunion,  the  chivalric  gallantry  which  we  profess  will 
not  permit  us  to  forget  her.  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  no- 
ble Senorita  Inez  de  las  Sierras,  and  to  her  near  deliverance !" 
"  To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  ! "  cried  Sergy. 
"To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  !"  I  repeated,  moving  my  glass, 
half  empty,  near  theirs,  just  filled. 

"Here  I  am/"  came  a  voice  from  the  picture  galleries. 
"Ha  !"  ejaculated  Boutraix,  reseating  himself;  "the  jest 
is  not  bad,  but  who  has  made  it  ?" 

I  cast  my  eyes  behind  me.  Bascara,  pale  and  trembling, 
was  clinging  to  the  arms  of  my  chair.  "  It  is  that  rascally 
muleteer,"  I  replied,  "  whom  the  wine  of  Palamos  has  put  in 
a  gay  humor." 

"Here  I  am! "repeated  the  voice.  "Health  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  guests  of  Ghismondo  Castle." 

"It  is  the  voice  of  a  woman,  and  a  young  woman,"  ob- 
served Sergy,  rising  with  a  noble  and  graceful  serenity. 

At  the  same  instant  we  perceived  a  white  phantom  that 
moved  with  incredible  speed,  and,  having  arrived  near  us,  let 
drop  its  winding-sheet.  It  passed  between  us— for  we  were 
standing  with  our  hands  on  the  guard  of  our  swords — and 
seated  itself  in  the  place  of  Inez. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  phantom  again,  heaving  a  long  sigh, 
and  throwing  back,  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  head, 
the  long  and  luxuriant  black  tresses,  negligently  held  by  a 
knot  of  scarlet  ribbon. 

Never  had  I — never  have  I  beheld  such  beauty.  "  It  is 
certainly  a  woman,"  I  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

We  resumed  our  places,  and  served  the  unknown,  who  ap- 
peared famished.     She  ate  and  drank  without  speaking.     A 
few  minutes  thereafter,  and  she  had  apparently  forgotten  us, 
and  each  one  of  the  personages  in  this  odd  scene  seemed  to 
be  isolated  from  the  rest,  mute  and  immobile,  as  if  touched 
by  the  petrifying  wand  of  a  fair)'.     Bascara  had  fallen  at  my 
side,  and  I  would  have  believed  him  dead  with  terror  had  I 
not  been  re-assured  by  the  movements  of  his  hands  crossed 
convulsively  in  prayer.    Boutraix  scarcely  breathed.    An  ex- 
pression of  profound  dismay  had  replaced  his  comical  au- 
dacity, and  the  brilliant  color  of  intoxication  that  had  lighted 
up  his  tranquil  brow  changed  to  mortal  pallor.     The  senti- 
ment that  dominated  in  Sergy  was  not  linked  with  any  less 
power  to  his  thought,  but  was  even  sweet,  judging  by  his 
gaze.     His  eyes,  fixed  on  the  apparition  with  all  the  fire  of 
love,  seemed  to  do  their  utmost  to  retain  it — like  a  man 
asleep  who  fears  to  lose  on  awaking  the  irrecoverable  charm 
of  an  agreeable  dream.     And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
illusion  was  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping,  for  all  nature  could 
not  offer  anything  more  perfect  in  living  loveliness.     I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate.     The  unknown  was 
not  over  twenty  years  of   age,  but   passion,  misfortune,  or 
death  had  imprinted  on  her  features  that  strange  character 
of  immutable  perfection— of  eternal  regularity— which   the 
chisel  of  the  old  masters  has  consecrated  to  the  type  of  the 
gods.    Nothing  remained  in  this  physiognomy  that  belonged 
to  earth  ;  nothing  that  might  fear  the  offense  of  comparison. 
This  is  the  cold  judgment  of  my  reason,  well  protected  at  that 
time  against  the  foolish  surprises  of  love  ;  and  this  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  for  my  making  a  picture,  as  each  one  may 
credit  it,  in  his  own  imagination,  to  his  own  taste;  so  that  if 
you  succeed  in  figuring,  to  yourself  something  approaching 
the  reality,  you  will  be  a  thousand  times  nearer  than  all  the 
artifices  of  words,  or  of  limner's  pencil.     Only,  in  order  to 
guarantee  my  imagination,  it  is  necessary  to  let  you  see  an 
extremely  light,  oblique  stroke  on  that  broad  and  polished 
brow,  ending  an  inch  above  the  eyebrows  ;  and  to  note  the 
divine  regard  with  which  these  large  blue  eyes  diffuse  an 
ineffable  light  between  the  jet  black  lashes ;  and  then  ex- 
press, if  you  can,  something  vague  and  undecided,  like  the 
thought  of  an  unquiet  doubt  seeking  an  explanation  within 
itself.     These  are  the  imperfections  in  my  model,  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  Sergy  did  not  discover  them.   |  What  par- 
ticularly struck  me,  however,  when   I  was  capaole  of  occu- 
pying myself  with  details,  was  the  attire  of  the  mysterious 
stranger.     I    had  the   impression  of  having  seen  it  but  a 
short  time  before  somewhere,  and  I  very  quickly  recalled  the 
portrait  of  Inez.     It  seemed  borrowed,  like  ours,  from  a  cos- 
tumer's  shop,  or  from  the  dressing-room  of  an  actress,  but 
less  fresh.     Her  green  damask  robe,  rich,  but  limp  and  spot- 
ted, was  garnished  here  and  there  with  faded  ribbons.     It 
must  have  belonged  to  the  wardrobe  of  a  woman  dead  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.     I  thought,  shudderingly,  if  I 
were  to  touch  it  I  should  feel  the  chill  dampness  of  the  tomb. 
But  I  immediately  rejected  this  idea  as  unworthy  of  a  reason- 
able mind,  and  I  had  already  regained  the  full  exercise  of 
my  faculties,  when,  with  enchanting  accents,  the  new-comer 
at  last  broke  the  silence. 

"How  is  this,  noble  caballeros?"  she  said,  a  smile  of 
something  like  reproach  straying  to  her  eyes.  "  Have  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  disturb  the  pleasures  of  this  agreeable 
evening  ?  On  my  arrival  you  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
happiness  of  your  being  together,  and  when  I  entered  your 
jovial  mirth  burst  out  loud  enough  to  awaken  all  the  night- 
birds  that  have  built  their  nests  in  these  castle  walls.  Since 
when  has  the  presence  of  a  lady — in  whom  the  city  and  the 
court  has  found  some  little  merit — alarmed  you  ?  Has  the 
world  changed  to  such  a  point  as  that  since  I  went  out  of 
it?" 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  responded  Sergy  ;  "so  many  attrac- 
tions were  made  to  surprise  us;  and  admiration,  like  affright, 
is  mute." 

"  I  concur,  in  this  explanation,  with  my  friend,"  I  rejoined. 
"The  sentiment  which  the  sight  of  you  has  inspired  can  not 
manifest  itself  in  words.  As  to  the  visit  itself,  it  would  natu- 
rally occasion  a  passing  surprise,  from  which  it  has  taken  us 
some  time  to  recover  ourselves.  You  are  aware  there  was 
nothing  to  announce  it  in  these  ruins,  which  have  lost  their 
occupants  for  so  long  a  time.  This  wild  place,  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  night,  the  unusual  riot  in  the  elements,  did  not 
permit  us  to  hope  for  it.  You  will  be  welcome,  sehora,  un- 
doubtedly, anywhere  you  may  deign  to  appear  ;  but  we  wait, 
respectfully,  to  render  the  honors  due  to  you,  and  trust  it  will 
please  you  to  tell  us  whom  we  have  the  honor  of  address- 
ing." 

"  My  name  !"  she  replied,  briskly.  "Do you  not  know  it? 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  came  only  at  your  call." 

"At  our  call !"  murmured  Boutraix,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  In  truth,"  she  resumed,  smiling.     "And  I  trust  I  know 


what  is  fitting  in  politeness  too  well  to  do  otherwise.  I  am 
Inez  de  las  Sierras." 

"  Inez  de  las  Sierras!"  cried  Boutraix,  with  greater  con- 
sternation than  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet.  "  Oh, 
eternal  justice  ! " 

I  bent  a  scrutinizing  gaze  upon  her,  searching  her  face  in 
vain  for  some  indication  of  a  falsehood.  "  Sehora,"  I  said, 
affecting  more  calmness  than  I  really  felt,  "  these  disguises 
in  which  you  have  found  us,  and  which  may  be  improper  on 
this  holy  day,  cover,  notwithstanding,  men  inaccessible  to 
fear.  Whatever  be  your  name,  or  whatever  the  rhotive  for 
which  it  pleases  you  to  dissimulate,  you  .may  expect  from 
us  a  discreet  and  respectful  hospitality.  We  are  ready  and 
willing,  even,  tc-recognize  in  you  Inez_  de  las  Sierras,  if  this 
piece  of  ingenious  wit  amuses  your  imagination.  So  much 
beauty  gives  you  the  right  of  representing  it  with  greater 
glory  than  she  ever  had,  and  that  is  the  surest  of  prestiges  ; 
but  we  beg  you  to  be  persuaded  that  the  confession, 
which  costs  nothing  to  our  courtesy,  will  not  be  able  to  force 
our  credulity." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  exact  such  an  effort,"  Inez  answered, 
with  dignity.  '"  But  who  can  contest  the  title  I  take  in  the 
house  of  my  fathers  ?  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed,  animating  by 
degrees,  "  I  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  my  first  fault  to  be- 
lieve now  that  God  is  satisfied  with  that  expiation.  But  may 
rhe  tardy  indulgence  which  I  await  from  Him  abandon  me 
forever  to  the  torments  that  are  devouring  me,  if  the  name  of 
Inez  de  las  Sierras  be  not  my  name  !  What  interest  could  I 
have  in  stealing  a  name,  which,  on  the  contrary,  1  have  so 
much  interest  to  conceal  ?  And  by  what  authority  do  you 
repulse  the  confession,  already  sufficiently  painful,  of  an  un- 
fortunate being   whose  lot   asks  only  your  sympathy  and  ' 


pity  > 

With  her  last  words  she  wept,  and  Sergy  drew  near  her 
with  manifest  emotion;  while  Boutraix,  who  had  been  sup- 
porting his  head  on  his  hand,  leaning  with  elbows  on  the 
table,  dropped  heavily. 

"  Stay,  senor,"  continued  Inez,  tearing  a  gold  bracelet,  half 
corroded  by  the  years,  from  her  arm,  and  throwing  it  dis- 
dainfully before  me.  "  Here  is  the  last  present  from  my 
mother,  and  the  only  jewel  left  of  my  inheritance,  in  the 
miser)'  and  opprobrium  of  my  life.  See  if  I  am  truly  Inez 
de  las  Sierras,  or  a  vile  adventuress,  destined  by  the  lowliness 
of  her  lineage  to  the  jeers  and  divertisements  of  a  vulgar 
crowd." 

An  heraldic  design,  "  las  Ires  montanas  de  siiwples,"  was 
encrusted  on  it  in  fine  emeralds,  and  the  name  "  De  las  Si- 
erras" could  still  be  discerned  under  the  rust  of  time.  I 
lifted  the  bracelet  respectfully,  with  a  profound  bow,  but,  in 
the  state  of  excitement  she  had  reached,  she  did  not  notice  it. 
"If  still  more  proof  is  wanting,"  she  resumed,  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  "has  not  the  noise  of  my  disgrace  reached  even  to 
you  ?  Behold  ! "  she  added,  removing  the  clasp  of  her  robe 
and  showing  us  the  scar  on  her  bosom — "  Behold  the  place 
where  the  poniard  struck  me  ! " 

"Malheur;  Malheur/"  cried  Boutraix,  raising  his  head, 
and  throwing  himself,  inexpressibly  perturbed,  over  the  back 
of  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  the  men,  the  men  ! "  Inez  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  bit- 
ter contempt.  "  They  know  how  to  kill  women,  but  the  sight 
of  a  wound  makes  them  afraid." 

She  closed  her  partly  opened  dress,  with  a  movement  of 
commingled  modesty  and  compassion  for  Boutraix.  Sergy's 
emotion  was  at  its  height,  and  I  comprehended  his  passion 
too  well  to  condemn  him.  Silence  fell  anew — longer,  more 
complete,  more  melancholy  than  before.  Each  of  us  gave 
himself  up  to  his  own  particular  preoccupation  :  Boutraix,  to 
an  unreflecting  terror;  Sergy,  to  the  interior  joys  of  a  new- 
born love,  whose  object  realized  the  favorite  dream  of  his 
extravagant  imagination ;  myself,  to  meditation  on  the  mys- 
tery of  the  hour.  I  fancied  we  must  resemble  those  petrified 
figures  of  oriental  tales,  whom  death  has  seized  in  the  midst 
of  life,  and  whose  features  reflect,  forever,  the  expression  of 
the  passing  thought  or  sentiment  in  which  it  has  surprised 
them.  The  countenance  of  Inez  appeared  far  more  animated, 
but,  across  the  multiplicity  of  moving  aspects,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  determine  what  predominated.  At  last 
she  spoke,  laughing: 

"  I  do  not  recall  what  it  was  I  asked  you  to  explain  just 
now ;  but  you  should  know  that  my  thought  can  not  satisfy 
the  conversation  of  men,  since  I  was  assassinated  by  a  hand 
that  I  loved.  I  entreat  you  to  have  compassion  on  the  weak 
intellect  which  is  resuscitating,  and  pardon  me  for  having 
neglected  for  so  long  a  time  to  do  honor  to  the  toast  dedi- 
cated to  me  as  I  entered.  Senores,"  rising  with  infinite  grace, 
and  presenting  us  her  glass,  "  Inez  de  las  Sierras  salutes  you, 
in  her  turn.  To  you,  noble  caballero,  may  heaven  prosper 
vou  in  your  enterprises !  To  you,  melancholy  squire,  in  whom 
some  preoccupied  and  secret  grief  has  spoiled  the  natural 
gayety  of  your  mind— may  more  propitious  days  render  with- 
out impediment  your  serenity  !  To  you,  handsome  page, 
whose  tender  languor  announces  a  soul  occupied  by  sweeter 
cares,  may  the  happy  woman  on  whom  you  have  placed  your 
heart  respond  to  your  love  with  a  love  worthy  of  it;  and,  if 
you  do  not  yet  love,  may  you  soon  love  one  who  already  loves 
you.     To  you  all,  mis  senores  ! " 

"Oh,  I  do  love,  and  love  forever  !"  cried  Sergy.  "Who 
could  see  you,  and  not  love  you  ?  To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  ! 
To  the  beautiful  Inez  !  " 

"  To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  !"  I  repeated,  rising  from  my  chair. 
"To  Inez  de  las  Sierras  !"  murmured  Boutraix,  without 
moving  from  his  place ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
toasted  a  health  solemnly — without  drinking. 

"  To  you  all ! "  responded  Inez,  lifting  her  glass  for  the  sec- 
ond time  to  her  lips,  and  not  exhausting  the  contents.  Sergy 
seized  his  and  pressed  it  to  ardent  lips.  I  do  not  know  why 
I  should  have  wished  to  hold  him,  as  though  I  thought  he 
was  drinking  death.  As  for  Boutraix,  he  fell  again  into  a 
species  of  contemplative  stupor,  that  absorbed  his  whole  soul. 
"  Ah,  behold  who  is  good!"  said  Inez,  throwing  an  arm 
around  Sergy's  neck,  and  from  time  to  time  putting  a  hand 
on  his  heart.  "  This  is  the  most  delightful  evening  of  which 
I  have  kept  the  memory.  We  are  all  so  merry  and  happy. 
Do  you  not  think,  sir  squire,  that  we  only  lack  music  to  com- 
plete the  charm  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  groaned  Boutraix,  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  "  Is 
she  going  to  sing?" 

"Sing,  sing!"  Sergy  pleaded,  passing  quivering  fingers 
through  her  tresses.     "It  is  your  Sergy  who  begs  it  of  you." 
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"  I  will,"  Inez  answered.  "  But  the  dampness  of  these 
vaults  has  seriously  affected  my  voice,  which  was  formerly 
pure  and  fine.  Moreover,  I  know  only  sad  songs,  little  suited 
to  a  tertulia  baquica,  which  should  resound  with  no  other 
than  lively  rfrs.  I  will  sing  you  the  romance  of '  Nina  Ma- 
tada,'  which  will  be  new  for  you  as  well  as  for  me,  for  I  will 
compose  it  while  I  am  singing." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  how  much  seduc- 
tion the  animated  movement  of  improvisation  lends  to  an  in- 
spired voice.  Unhappy  the  man  who  writes  his  thought, 
coldly  elaborated,  criticised,  and  proved  by  time  and  reflec- 
tion. He  will  never  succeed  in  reaching  the  secret  sympa- 
thies of  a  soul,  take  part  in  the  creation  of  a  grand  con- 
ception, behold  the  artist's  genius  start  forth  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  or  feel  himself  carried  away  in  his 
flight  through  the  unknown  realms  of  imagination  on  the 
wings  of  eloquence,  poetry,  music.  It  is  the  supreme  joy 
above  all  others  that  have  been  given  to  our  imperfect  nature, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  on  earth  that  approaches  the  divinity 
whence  it  derives  its  origin.  What  I  have  just  tried  to  ex- 
press to  you  is  what  I  felt  when  the  first  accents  of  Inez 
greeted  the  ear.  What  I  felt  a  moment  later  can  not  be 
fairly  expressed  in  any  terms,  in  any  language.  Be  con- 
vinced that  if  some  unhappy  genius  has  a  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  eternal  principle,  whose  imperishable  life  is 
linked  for  some  days  with  this  transitory  one — called  the 
soul — it  is  because  he  has  not  heard  Inez  sing.  My  organs, 
you  know,  do  not  refuse  this  kind  of  emotion,  but  I  am  far 
from  believing  them  so  delicate  as  that  they  will  suffer  in  all  its 
power.  It  was  otherwise  with  Sergy,  whose  delicate  organ- 
ization was  that  of  a  soul  scarcely  captive,  and  which  touched 
humanity  only  by  some  fragile  matter  always  ready  to  leave 
it  free  whenever  it  wanted  to  be  liberated.  Sergy  cried, 
Sergy  wept,  Sergy  was  no  more  himself;  and  when  Inez 
lost  herself  in  the  most  sublime  inspirations  we  had  yet 
heard,  he  seemed  ready  to  follow  her  very  smile.  Boutraix 
had  somewhat  roused  from  his  gloomy  dejection,  and  fixed 
on  Inez  two  attentive  eyes,  where  the  expression  of  an  aston- 
ished pleasure  had,  for  a  moment,  taken  the  place  of  fright. 
Bascara  had  not  changed  position,  but  the  gratified  sensa- 
tions of  the  virtuoso  commenced  to  triumph  over  the  fears  of 
the  man  of  the  people.  Now  and  then  he  elevated  a  brow 
where  admiration  combatted  fear  or  envy. 

A  cry  of  enthusiasm  succeeded  the  song  of  Inez.  She 
filled  all  the  glasses  herself,  and  deliberately  knocked  the 
glass  of  Boutraix  with  hers.  He  drew  it  back  with  an  un- 
steady hand,  beheld  me  drink,  which  appeared  to  give  him 
courage  to  do  likewise.  I  refilled  the  glasses,  and  saluted 
Inez. 

"  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  sing  now,  or 
rather,  this  hall  has  betrayed  my  voice.  Formerly,  there 
was  not  an  atom  of  air  that  did  not  respond  to  me,  and  that 
did  not  lend  me  an  harmonious  accompaniment.  Nature  has 
no  more  of  those  all-powerful  concordant  airs  for  me  that  I 
used  to  interrogate,  listen  to,  and  which  united  with  my 
words,  when  I  was  happy  and  loved.  Oh,  Sergy  !  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  loved  in  order  to  sing." 

"■Loved!"  cried  Sergy,  covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 
"Adored  Inez,  idolized  like  a  goddess — if  the  sacrifice  of  a 
heart,  a  soul,  an  eternity  be  necessary  to  your  genius — sing, 
Inez,  sing,  sing  again,  and  forever  !" 

"  I  dance,  also,"  she  replied,  leaning  her  head  languish- 
ingly  on  Sergy's  shoulder.  "  But  how  can  I  dance  without 
instruments?  Wonderful  !"  she  added,  immediately.  "Some 
friendly  demon  has  slipped  these  castanets  into  my  girdle," 
and  she  disengaged  them  laughingly. 

"Irrevocable  day  of  condemnation  !  "  uttered  Boutraix. 
"  It  has  come,  then ;  the  mystery  of  mysteries  is  accom- 
plished ;  the  last  judgment  is  at  hand — she  will  dance  ! " 

While  Boutraix  was  speaking,  Inez  rose,  and  began  by 
slow,  grave  measures,  which  displayed  with  imposing  grace 
the  majesty  of  her  form,  and  the  nobleness  of  her  attitudes. 
Accordingly  as  she  changed  place,  and  showed  to  us  new- 
aspects  of  her  marvelous  skill,  so  was  our  imagination 
startled  into  astonishment  and  admiration.  It  was  as  if  a 
new  form  appeared  before  us,  so  greatly  did  she  excel  herself 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  her  poses  and  movements.  Thus, 
by  rapid  transitions,  the  view  passed  from  a  serious  dignity 
to  the  moderate  transports  that  animate  ;  then  to  the  soft 
languors  of  delight,  followed  by  the  delirium  of  joy,  changing 
to  some  ecstasy  more  delirious  yet — which  has  no  name. 
Then  she  disappeared  among  the  distant  shadows  of  the 
immense  salon,  and  the  sound  of  the  castanets  diminished 
in  proportion  to  her  withdrawal,  and  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  until  we  ceased  to  hear,  as  we  ceased  to  see  her  ;  then 
she  returned  toward  us  from  afar,  augmenting,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, the  noise  of  her  accompaniment ;  again  she  suddenly 
appeared  and  disappeared  where  she  was  least  expected,and 
as  suddenly  reappeared  under  the  torrents  of  light.  She 
approached  us  until  on  the  point  of  touching  us  with  her 
robe,  making  the  castanets  clatter  with  stunning  volubility. 
They  chattered  like  grasshoppers— uttering  cries,  in  the 
midst  of  the  monotonous  noise,  like  complaints  of  tender 
sorrow  penetrating  the  soul.  Then  she  withdrew  again, 
sinking  in  the  shadow,  appearing  and  disappearing  by  turns ; 
fleeing  before  our  vision,  as  if  designing  to  avoid  our  gaze, 
yet  seeking  opportunities  to  be  seen.  Anon  she  disappeared 
in  the  shadows  for  so  long  a  space  that  we  heard  no  more 
than  a  note,  distant  and  plaintive  like  the  sigh  of  a  dying 
girl  ;  and  we  waited,  filled  with  amazement,  palpitating  with 
admiration,  expecting  with  a  certain  fear  the  instant  that  her 
veil,  floating  by  the  movement  of  the  dance,  should  come 
back,  glistening  under  the  light  of  the  torches.  And,  at 
last,  her  voice  warned  us  of  her  return,  by  a  cry  of  joy  to 
which  we  involuntarily  responded  —  because  it  made  a 
multitude  of  hidden  harmonies  vibrate  in  our  souls.  Then 
she  came  again,  whirled  around  like  a  flower  that  has  been 
detached  by  the  wind  from  its  stem,  darted  up  from  the 
ground  as  if  it  depended  upon  her  to  quit  it  forever,  and 
descended  like  a  bit  of  thistle-down.  She  did  not  simply 
"  bound  "  over  the  floor — you  would  have  thought  she  spiting 
out  of  it,  and  that  a  mysterious  decree  had  forbidden  her  to 
touch  it  otherwise  than  by  flying  from  it.  Her  head  inclined 
with  an  expression  of  caressing  impatience,  and  her  arms 
gracefully  circled  above  her  head— as  in  signal  of  a  call,  or 
as  if  in  prayer,  imploring  us  to  retain  her. 

Sergy  yielded  to  the  irresistible,  as  I  was  about  to  do  my- 
self, and  folded  her  within  his  arms. 
"  Stay,  or  I  shall  die,"  he  pleaded. 


"Ah, 


.  I  must  go  ;  but  I  shall  die  if  you  do  not  come,  also," 
she  answered.  "  Love  of  Inez,  will  you  not  come  ?  "  She 
fell,  half  sitting,  on  Sergy's  chair,  her  hands  clasped  about 
his  neck,  and,  this  time,  she  had  decidedly  ceased  to  see  the 
rest  of  us. 

"  Listen.  Sergy,"  she  resumed.  "  On  going  out  of  this 
apartment,  you  will  see  at  your  right  a  long  corridor,  narrow 
and  obscure.  Follow  it  for  a  long  time  with  great  caution, 
for  the  flag-stones  are  badly  broken.  Walk  on,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  do  not  be  deterred  by  the  numerous  detours  that 
will  present  themselves  to  your  view.  You  will  not  lose  your 
way,  do  not  fear.  You  will  descend  the  steps  from  floor  to 
floor,  that  lead  to  subterranean  places.  Some  of  those  steps 
are  gone,  but  love  may  easily  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
have  not  delayed  a  weak  woman  in  coming  to  meet  you. 
Keep  on,  in  this  manner,  and  after  a  while  you  will  arrive  at 
a  winding  staircase  more  ruined  than  all  the  rest,  but  where 
I  will  guide  you,  for  you  will  find  me  below  it.  Do  not  be 
disquieted  by  my  owls,  as,  for  a  long  time,  they  have  been 
my  only  friends.  The  owls  know  my  voice,  and,  from  the 
half-open  vents  in  the  sepulchre  which  I  inhabit,  I  will,  send 
them  to  the  towers,  with  all  their  little  ones.  On  and  on, 
but  do  not  delay.     Will  you  come?" 

"  Will  I  go  ? "  Sergy  ejaculated.  "  Oh,  eternal  death  rather 
than  not  follow  you  everywhere  !  " 

"  Whoever  loves  me,  follows  me,"  rejoined  Inez,  with  a 
burst  of  wild  laughter.  Then  she  icaught  up  her  winding- 
sheet  from  the  floor,  and  the  next  instant  she  had  gone. 

I  threw  myself  before  Sergy,  and  grasped  him  stoutly. 
Boutraix,  rendered  himself  again  by  the  peril  of  his  comrade, 
came  to  second  me.     Even  Bascara  arose. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said  to  Sergy,  "  as  your  elder,  as  your  supe- 
rior in  the  service,  as  your  captain,  I  forbid  your  taking  a 
single  step  forward.  Do  you  not  see,  unhappy  man,  that  you 
are  responsible  here  for  all  our  lives  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
this  too  seductive  woman  is  but  a  siren — serving  a  troop  of 
concealed  bandits  ?  If  you  were  alone,  and  free  to  dispose 
of  yourself,  I  could  comprehend  your  fatal  madness,  and 
would  not  complain  of  you.  Inez  possesses  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  such  a  sacrifice.  But  consider  that  the  ban- 
dits she  serves  hope  to  subdue  us  by  dividing  us  ;  and  that, 
if  we  should  die  here,  it  must  be  by  selling  our  lives  dearly 
— not  by  an  ambuscade.  Sergy,  you  belong  to  us  first  of  all, 
and  you  shall  not  leave  us." 

His  reason  seemed  to  be  met  by  a  crowd  of  opposing  sen- 
timents. He  looked  at  me  fixedly,  and  fell  swooning  on  his 
chair. 

"  Now,  then,  to  ourselves,  gentlemen,"  I  continued,  labori- 
ously turning  the  door  on  its  rusty  hinges.  "  Let  us  pick  up 
all  these  old  pieces  of  furniture,  and  make  them  serve  as 
breastworks.  If  they  are  shaken  by  an  attack,  as  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be,  we  shall  have  time  to  put  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  defense  and  prepare  our  arms  before  they  can 
reach  us.  We  are  in  condition  to  resist  twenty  brigands,  and 
I  doubt  there  being  so  many." 

"  I  doubt  it,  too,"  rejoined  Boutraix,  when  we  had  con- 
cluded our  precautionary  measures,  and  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  around  the  table,  where  Bascara  had  already  re- 
sumed his  place,  somewhat  reassured  by  our  resolute  air. 
"  The  measures  which  the  captain  has  just  recommended  are 
counsels  of  prudence,  and  the  most  intrepid  warrior  does 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  braver)'  in  preparing  for  every  sur- 
prise. But  the  idea  the  captain  forms  of  this  castle  seems 
to  me  devoid  of  all  probability.  At  this  period  in  which  we 
are  living  a  gang  of  robbers  could  not  occupy  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  half  a  league  from  a  large  town,  with  impunity, 
because  they  have  too  much  fear  of  our  troops  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  our  police.  This  thing  is  more  impossible  than  all 
of  those  we  have  lately  denied  the  possibility." 

"  In  truth,"  I  answered,  bantexingly,  "do  you  think,  Bou- 
traix, that  Voltaire  and  Piron  would  be  of  your  opinion  ? " 

"  Captain,"  he  responded,  with  a  cold  dignity,  of  which  I 
had  not  believed  him  capable,  and  which  was  undoubtedly 
inspired  in  him  by  the  germination  of  new  ideas  in  his  mind, 
"the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  my  judgments  merit  this 
irony,  and  I  will  not  be  offended  at  it.  I  presume  that  Vol- 
taire and  Piron  would  not  be  able  to  explain,  any  better  than 
I,  what  has  passed  here  just  now  under  our  eyes.  But  what- 
ever the  case  and  its  consequences  may  be,  permit  me  to  ad- 
vance the  opinion  that  the  enemies  with  whom  you  assume  we 
shall  have  to  deal  have  no  need  of  finding  the  doors  open." 
"  Extraordinary  mystery  ! "  I  ejaculated,  striking  on  the 
table  with  my  fist.  "  What  is  it,  then,  I  beg  of  you,  that  we 
have  seen  just  now?" 

"  What  men  very  seldom  see  in  this  life,"  answered  Bas- 
cara, rosary  in  hand  ;  "  and  what  a  great  many  will  not  see 
in  the  next — a  soul  from  purgatory." 

The  night  sped  on.  An  uneasy  slumber  surprised  us,  one 
by  one,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  was  the  tenor  of  our 
dreams.  The  sun  rose  at  last,  in  a  purer  sky  than  we  could 
have  hoped  for  the  preceding  evening,  and  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  concerning  the  events  of  the  night,  we  set  out  for 
Barcelona,  where  we  arrived  at  an  early  hour.  Two  days  later 
we  returned  to  Girona,  where  we  awaited  an  order  to  rejoin 
the  regiment.  The  reverses  of  the  Grand  Army  had  forced  the 
emperor  to  concentrate  his  best  troops  in  the  north.  I  left 
with  Boutraix,  who  had  become  devout  since  speaking  with 
a  soul  from  purgatory ;  and  with  Sergy,  who  had  not  changed 
love  since  he  became  enamored  of  a  phantom.  At  the  first 
fire  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Sergy  was  at  my  side.  Suddenly 
he  bent  forward,  and  his  head  rested  on  my  horse's  neck. 
He  was  mortally  wounded.  '  Inez,'  he  murmured,  'I  go  to 
rejoin  thee,'  and,  with  a  sigh,  his  soul  fled  forever. 

"Some  months  subsequently  the  army  entered  France, 
where  useless  prodigies  of  valor  delayed,  without  preventing, 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Peace  was  then  made,  and  a 
vast  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms. 
Boutraix  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,  where,  I  believe,  he  is 
yet.  I  have  retired  on  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  quit.  And  that  is  all." 
San  Francisco,  August,  1880.         Hattie  N.  Clark. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Two  female  friends  meet,  after  a  long  separation,  and  ex- 
change confidences. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  been  a  widow  for  six  months." 

"  And  I  for  nearly  five  years." 

"  The  same  lucky  woman  you  always  were !" 


come  without  ceremony 


"  Good-morning,  dear  friend.     I 
to  borrow  ten  napoleons." 

"  I  haven't  them." 

"  Eh  bien!  then  there  remains  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do 
— a  terrible  thing  ! " 

"  You  terrify  me  !" 

"  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  into  the  Seine  ! " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  it  will  not  hurt  you  much — the  Seine  is 
frozen  over.  But,  to  render  you  a  last  service,  there  is  noth- 
ing I  would  not  do." 

The  other  extended  his  hand,  thinking  to  have  gained  the 
loan  he  wished,  but  the  friend  added : 

"  Here  are  two  francs.  Go  hire  a  man  to  break  the  ice  for 
you  ! " 


As  they  were  about  to  hang  an  Irishman  in  London,  one 
of  his  friends,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  ceremony,  cried  : 
"  I  always  told  you  that  you  would  come  to  this !" 
"And  you  always  lied  !    1  have  not  come — I  was  brought !" 


Local  item  from  Le  Figaro  : 

"  When  shall  we  have  finished  with  the  petards,  the  boxes 
of  artifice,  and  the  engines  to  explosion  ? 

"The  named  Durand,.  merchant  of  wines,  street  of  the  Al- 
mond trees,  45,  had  charged  yesterday  night  one  little  piece 
of  cannon,  which  he  placed  on  the  trottery  before  the  portal 
of  the  shop. 

"  The  inoffensive  piece  of  artillery  was  aimed  upon  the 
gutter,  and  the  named  Durand  put  the  fire.  Thereupon  the 
explosion  produced  himself,  and  in  the  same  time  a  little  girl 
of  six  years  fell  in  pushing  the  cries  of  sorrow.  The  cannon, 
too  strongly  charged,  came  to  explode,  and  one  portion  of 
the  breach  was  lodged  herself  in  the  knee  of  the  girling. 

"  The  medicines  of  the  hospital  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  amputating  the  poor  little  wounded." 


Madame  X has  just  buried  her  husband — she  seems 

inconsolable,  and  passes  from  one  hysterical  fit  to  another. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  says  a  sympathizing  friend  ; 
"cheer  up— don't  give  way  to  your  grief— make  an  effort." 

"  I  shall  not  sink  under  my  grief,"  replies  the  tearful 
widow ;  "  don't  be  afraid ;  but  you  know  what  my  poor  nerves 
are — the  least  little  thing  upsets  them  ! " 


A  man  who  employed  a  doctor  without  a  diploma,  for  his 
wife,  was  questioned  at  the  police  station : 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  placed  confidence  in  this  man? 
Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him?" 

"I  took  him  because  he  treated  the  wife  of  one  of  my 
neighbors." 

"  Did  he  cure  her?" 

"  No.     She  died." 


A  motherly  old  soul  gazes  sadly  upon  two  ragged  boys, 
who  are  gesticulating  to  each  other  vigorously  with  thumbs 
upon  their  noses  and  digits  in  the  air. 

"  Poor  unhappy  little  creatures ! "  she  sighs.  "  Probably  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth.  See  what  trouble  they  have  to  make 
each  other  understand!" 

She  gives  them  a  ten-sou  piece ;  but  her  expression  changes 
when  they  chorus,  lustily : 

"Bully  for  you,  old  woman ! " 


The  son  of  Prudhomme,  just  from  college,  has  aspirations 
for  a  literary  career.  He  has  written  a  novel,  which  he  reads 
to  his  father. 

"Just  think!"  says  the  latter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "that 
boy  of  mine  has  written  such'  a  novel  that,  out  of  regard  to 
his  youthful  innocence,  I  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  his 
reading  it !" 


A  little  boy  tamed  an  alligator,  and  the  ugly  reptile  began 
to  like  the  little  fellow — not,  however,  until  the  little  fellow- 
was  all  gone. 


Local  item  from  Le  Temps: 

"  The  folk  who  essay  to  give  themselves  the  death  had  not 

yet  chosen  the  mean  employed  by  the  named  F ,  aged  of 

thirty-three  years,  corseteer  in  the  street  Greneta. 

"  He  has  essayed  to  make  himself  jump  the  brain  with  a 
petard.     ■ 

"  Yesterday,  towards  five  hours  of  the  night,  he  is  rendered 
himself  at  an  artificer,  demanding  him  one  petard  to  strong  * 
detonation. 

"  He  re-entered  at  him  and  made  it  explode  in  his  mouth. 

"  The  unhappy  has  not  succeeded  but  to  burn  himself  hor- 
ribly the  throat  and  the  palate.  He  was  twisting  himself 
under  the  suffering. 

"  We  have  transported  him,  and  he  has  been  admitted  of 
urgency  at  the  Hotel-God." 


Once,  for  a  wonder,  the  elder  Dumas  counted  his  money 
as  he  placed  it  on  the  mantel-piece,  then  left  the  room  for  a 
moment,  and  returning,  mechanically  recounted  it  while  giv- 
ing some  insy-uctions  to  his  servant. 

There  was  a  louis  missing. 

"Well,"  said  Dumas,  with  a  sigh,  "considering  that  it  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  counted  my  money,  I  can't  say  it  pays." 


A  gummy  takes  aside  the  old  family  doctor  as  he  issues 
from  the  sick  room. 

"  Doctor,"  says  he,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  how  is  Uncle 
Peter?" 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  says  the  doctor.        * 

The  gummy  bursts  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  young  friend,"  says  the  doctor,  who 
knows  the  way  of  the  world  in  general,  and  young  nephews 
in  particular;  "calm  yourself — be  cheerful — I  said  there  was 
no  hope ! " 


"  Don't  despise  the  lowly, 
work." 


The  under  jaw  does  all  the 


"  Poor  fellow-,  he's  blind  !  "  said  one  of  the  p.i 
companion,  as  they  met  a  sightless  Africt-n. 

"True,  but  blindness  has  its  compensations, 
philosophical  friend;  "he  does  not  know  thathL 


isr.i'f' 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    PARAGRAPHS. 


After  writing  our  editorial  article  concerning  the  political 
prospects  in  New  York,  we  met  and  conversed  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  that  State,  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  its  poli- 
tics. As  the  result  of  that  interview,  he  furnished  the  Argo- 
nautwith  the  following  memorandum,  giving  the  reasons  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  State  of  New  York  will  cast  its  electoral 
vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  management  of  the  campaign  is  in  the  hands 
of  thoroughly  earnest,  able,  and  experienced  persons. 

It  is  evident  that  to  retain  and  obtain  possession  of  the  municipal  offi- 
ces, John  Kelly  and  Tammany  Hall  will  perform  the  same  function  that 
they  did  in  the  last  gubernatorial  campaign.  Hancock  means  Tilden- 
ism;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  success  at  the  polls,  Kelly  must  go  to  the 
walL  Therefore,  those  familiar  with  New  York  politics  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  Kelly  and  his  followers  will  do.  It  means  a  defection  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  votes  at  least  in  New  York  city  and  surroundings. 

Kings  County — a  stronghold  of  Democracy,  over  which  Boss  Mc- 
Laughlin has  long  held  undisputed  control — has  become  divided  against 
itself.  The  new  charter  for  Brooklyn  has  given  the  Republicans  entire 
control  of  the  city  patronage — the  fire  department,  police,  public  works, 
etc.  General  Jourdan,  one  of  the  best  executive  men  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  known  as  the  "single-headed  commis- 
sion," and  in  his  hands  the  result  can  not  fail  to  very  materially  de- 
crease the  regular  Democratic  majority.  In  fact,  it  is  so  conceded  by 
McLaughlin  himself. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Republicans  have  entire  control 
of  the  immense  patronage  of  the  State.  The  canals  and  prisons  are, 
and  always  have  been,  a  most  important  factor  in  State  politics.  They 
are  under  the  management  of  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  late  Appraiser  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  most  astute  and  energetic  Repub- 
licans in  the  State.  It  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  the  great 
importance  of  this  power  judiciously  applied.  The  business  portion  of 
the  community  recognizes  the  present  financial  policy  of  the  Republican 
partv  as  a  grand  success.  Financial  men  are  outspoken  in  their  sup- 
port of  it,  and  openly  state  that  their  interests  demand  its  continuance. 
The  moneyed  Hebrew  citizens,  irrespective  of  politics,  have — through 
their  prominent  bankers — expressed  their  determination  to  support  the 
Republican  ticket  for  the  same  reason.  Foreign  capitalists,  holding 
United  States  securities,  fear  a  financial  change  of  policy,  and  their  in- 
fluence and  money  will  be  generously  used  to  retain  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  evident  reasons  why  New  York  State 
will  this  fall  be  carried  by  the  Republicans.  Add  to  them  the  facts  that 
the  affairs  of  the  State  are  prosperous ;  that  the  people,  therefore,  are 
not  desirous  of  a  change;  that  there  are  no  dissensions  in  Republican 
ranks,  and  that  the  State  Committee  possess  both  brains  and  money. 
Thus,  it  takes  no  great  amount  of  political  foresight  to  see  on  which 
side  of  the  slate  New  York's  thirty-five  electoral  votes  will  figure. 


The  following  extract  from  a  private  New  York  letter  to  a 
gentlemanin  this  city  gives  the  reasons  why  Republicans  ex- 
pect to  carry  Indiana.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  whose  opin- 
ions are  valuable* 

Colonel  Hendricks,  of  Indianapolis,  a  Democrat,  and  law-partner  of 
Governor  Hendricks,  told  me  that  he  candidly  believed  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  carry  Indiana.  .This  is  a  pretty  valuable  opinion.  Mr. 
New,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Indiana, 
says  it  will  be  carried  "as  sure  as  there's  a  God  in  Israel."  There  were 
at  the  last  election  twenty-six  thousand  Greenbackers  in  that  State, 
whose  occupation,  like  Othello's  is  gone.  .  Resumption,  which  their  ora- 
tors predicted  would  bankrupt  every  man  who  had  mortgaged  his 
property  (as  many  had)  to  the  "lecherous"  Eastern  bondholder,  has 
disappointed  them  sadly.  Prosperity  came  in  the  place  of  disaster, 
and  the  people  naturally  return  to  their  old  political  affiliations.  It  is 
known  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Indiana  Greenbackers  -were  Re- 
publicans, and  as  they  have  had  big  wheat  crops  (the  banner  State  last 
year  in  that  staple),  there  is  no  sympathy  for  the  plea  of  change.  When 
weremember  that  at  the  last  State  election  the  plurality  for  the  Democrats 
was  only  five  thousand,  we  see  their  present  danger.  Added  to  this  is 
the  jealousy  between  McDonald,  Hendricks,  and  English,  which,  though 
not  publicly  exhibited,  prevents  the  utmost  cordiality.  Again,  English, 
who  is  a  hard-money  man,  is  put  up  on  the  same  platform  as  Franklin 
Landers  (apork-packerat  Indianapolis), candidatefor  governor,  and  asoft- 
money  "rag— baby"  apostle.  Judge  Porter,  the  Republican  nominee,  is  a 
very  able  and  dignified  man,  and  is  Landers's  superior  in  every  respect. 
The  Democratic  gerrymandering  and  Supreme  Court  decision  render- 
ing invalid  (as  it  was  pronounced  unconstitutional)  the  vote  changing 
the  date  of  Indiana's  election  from  October  to  November,  will  almost 
certainly  re-act  on  them.  It  was  a  political  boomerang,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  a  Republican  victory  in  Indiana  in  October  would  evoke 
would  manifestly  influence  the  surface- thinkers  and  voters,  who  are  ever 
ready  for  a  change,  and  willing  to  go  with  the  current.  [Since  the 
above  was  written  the  court  has  changed  its  decision  on  a  rehearing,  in- 
dicating that  the  Democrats  are  afraid  of  the  October  boomerang.  _ 
New  York  is  a  dangerous  State.  It  is  uncertain,  and  here,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  the  greatest  doubt.  The  city,  with  its  foreign  population, 
its  Tammany  "short  hairs,"  and  a  control  of  the  municipal  government, 
all  of  which  is  intensely  Democratic,  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  rural 
districts.  The  Kellv-Tilden  split,  of  course,  gave  the  State  to  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  last  election,  but  this  defection  does  not  now  exist. 
Republicans  express  themselves  entirely  confident  of  the  result,  but  will 
confess  that  the  contest  promises  to  be  close.  I  don't  think  Hancock's 
"  boom  "  will  endure.  It  is  too  much  of  the  "  fizz  "  order — too  much 
effervescence  for  the  body.  Wall  Street  and  financial  circles  don't  want 
any  change.  Capital  is  always  averse  to  innovations  and  experiments, 
though  men's  personal  preferences  and  early  education  naturally  lead 
some  into  the  Democracy.  However,  the  most  business  and  substantial 
menl  meet  are  Republicans. 


The  Hon.  Edward  S.  Lace)7,  having  received  the  nomina- 
tion to  Congress  from  the  Third  Michigan  District,  thus 
epitomizes  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  :  "Na- 
tional unityi  ?iational  honesty,  and  national  prosperity. 
Free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  free  ballot,  a?id  an  honest  count? 


When  Alabama  cast  sixty- thousand  majority  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  the  New  York  World  exclaims  :  "  The  first  gun 
from  the  South  is  double-shotted."  This,  the  Tribune  says, 
is  a  confession  that  the  ballot-boxes  were  stuffed  twice. 
This  Alabama  election  is  the  first  interpretation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic sentiment — a  full  vote,  a  free  ballot,  and  a  fair  count. 


In  the  hands  of  a  Democrat  really  straight,  the  shot-gun 
is  more  powerful  than  the  pen  or  the  orator.  This  is  true  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
"  Solid  South." 

The  term   "chivalry"  is  fast  becoming   a   synonym   for 
everything  that  is  cowardly  and  fraudulent.    The  last  South- 
ern fraud  is  to  make  false  census  returns,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  political  advantage  over  the  North  in  securing 
Congressmen.     A  Republican  journalist,  driven  out  of  South 
Carolina,  analyzes  the  census  returns  from  Kershaw  County, 
and  says  :  "  In  1839  it  contained  13,545  persons,  and  in  1S70 
3j  but  11,754 — a  loss  of  1,791.     But  from  1S70  to  1S80  it 
igs    to   21,131.     If  these  figures  do  not  excite  General 
-uspicions,  they  will  certainly  excite  those  of  the 
We  would  like    to    rest   our  case  upon  Kershaw 


County.  If  General  Walker  will  furnish  the  men  and  means 
we  will  undertake  to  prove  that  the  census  in  Kershaw 
County  is  a  bold  fraud,  within  ten  days."  This  is  but  a  sam- 
ple of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  South-land.  While  almost 
every  Southern  State  and  eveiy  part  of  every  State  is 
languishing  and  being  abandoned  by  its  young  men,  and  its 
negroes  emigrating,  its  census  returns  indicate  a  most  aston- 
ishing increase  of  population.  Of  course  it  is  a  fraud,  and 
equally  of  course  it  is  an  organized  fraud  in  the  interest  of  a 
"  Solid  Democratic  South." 


It  has  been  suggested  that  Northern  Republican  orators 
be  sent  to  the  South  for  the  campaign.  This  effort  would 
undoubtedly  demonstrate  how  illiberal  Southern  Democrats 
are,  and  how  far  this  section  of  the  country  has  gone  toward 
barbarism.  In  our  judgment,  more  efficient  and  practical 
campaign  work  could  be  accomplished  by  the  labors  of  South- 
ern Republicans  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Let  such 
men  as  Governor  Warmouth,  of  Louisiana,  stump  the  North 
and  tell  the  truth  concerning  the  political  condition  of  the 
"  Solid  South,"  and  ever)'  Northern  State  would  go  Republi- 
can. 

The  man  who  regards  a  position  upon  the  State  Central 
Committee  as  other  than  a  working  position,  and  who  seeks 
it  for  an  opportunity  to  make  money  by  indirection,  or  as  a 
recommendation,  claim,  and  endorsement  for  some  future 
office,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  party,  and  can  be  of  no 
service  to  it. 

Again  San  Francisco  has  been  infested  with  a  clerical 
fraud.  The  theological  mountebank  who  rejoices  in  being 
called  the  Reverend  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  has  invaded  us 
for  coin,  and  for  coin  he  has  been  displaying  his  antics,  his 
cheap  wit,  and  his  idiocy.  Like  all  the  clerical  humbugs 
with  whom  we  have  been  afflicted,  he  treats  us  to  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  "Chinese  Question" — a  question  which  he  has 
neither  studied  nor  observed,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  of 
which,  from  his  standpoint  of  observation  and  opinion,  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  coming  to  any  intelligent  or  just  con- 
clusion. Taken  by  the  police  into  the  Chinese  opium  dens, 
houses  of  prostitution,  and  holes  of  dirt  —  the  dirtiest  of 
which  is  that  of  the  other  reverend,  Otis  V.  Gibson — he 
emerges  therefrom  with  cheap  compliments  to  the  clerical 
gentlemen  who  are  living  upon  this  industry  of  Chinese  soul- 
saving.  With  undisguised  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  all 
other  men  and  all  other  classes  who  differ  from  him,  he  ques- 
tions their  motives,  their  sincerity,  their  integrity,  and  their 
intelligence  ;  and,  with  unsparing  ridicule,  he  denounces  all 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger,  or 
who  do  not  accept  his  proposed  remedy — which  is  simply  no 
remedy  at  all.  This  sensational  preacher  of  the  East — with 
an  impudence  that  is  too  often  a  badge  of  his  professional 
calling— undertakes  to  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  intelli- 
gent and  Christian  men  who  have  seen  the  seeds  of  this  evil 
planted,  and  have  watched  its  growth.  He  ignores  the  judg- 
ment of  both  the  great  national  and  local  political  parties; 
that  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  the 
Passenger  Act ;  that  of  the  people  of  California,  as  expressed 
at  the  ballot-box — one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  against 
eight  hundred  ;  that  of  nearly  all  the  local  clergy  and  the 
Christian  churches  ;  that  of  the  press,  the  commercial  and 
laboring  classes;  that  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
an  intelligent  people,  who  love  their  country  and  the  State 
where  they  have  chosen  their  homes  as  he  loves  money.  I  f 
the  man  were  not  an  utter  humbug — who  disgraces  the  cleri- 
cal profession  with  his  sentiments  and  his  sensations,  and  all 
for  coin— we  should  lose  our  temper  in  discussing  this  wan- 
dering gadfly,  whose  only  sting  is  when  he  turns  tail  upon  us 
and  goes  Eastward  to  misrepresent  a  State,  a  people,  and  an 
important  question  of  which  he  knows  less  than  nothing. 


The  wonderful  contest  at  Rochester,  between  Mr.  Robert 
Morrow's  horse,  St.  Julian,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  phenome- 
nal six-year-old  mare,  Maud  S.,  has  an  interest  for  other 
than  horse  men.  Of  course,  we  wish  that  our  California 
horse  had  beaten  the  millionaire's  filly  ;  and,  of  course,  we 
know  that  St.  Julian  can  not  long  remain  king  of  the  trotters 
who  trot.  He  is,  we  believe,  ten  years  of  age,  while  the 
mare  is  only  six.  If  she  should  improve  her  paces  two  sec- 
onds a  year  for  six  years,  she  could  then  make  her  mile  in 
two  minutes.  However,  let  us  be  content  to  hail  the  "Saint" 
as  king,  and  the  little  lady  as  queen  consort  and  queen  reg- 
nant. Two  minutes  eleven  and  three-quarter  seconds — fast 
time.  This  event  reminds  us  of  an  incident  at  Washington 
eleven  years  ago.  The  Senate  had  adjourned.  General 
Grant  was  sitting,  with  his  feet  upon  the  mantel,  smoking, 
and  talking  horse.  One  of  his  mares  in  the  White  House 
stable  had  a  colt  only  the  night  before.  He  had,  a  few  days 
previous,  been  driving  with  Bonner,  in  Harlem  Lane.  He 
had  followed  Dexter,  and  had  seen  him  make  his  mile  some- 
where between  fourteen  and  seventeen.  General  Grant  then 
observed  that  he  believed  Dexter  would  make  the  time  in 
two-twelve,  and  if  he  did  not,  some  other  trotter  would  ac- 
complish it.  The  thing  that  seemed  impossible  then  has 
now  been  performed,  and  still  horse  men  look  forward  to 
new  victories.  Our  friend  Mr.  Finnegan  must  congratulate 
himself  that  his  challenge  of  Maud  S.  to  trot  with  his  famous 
colt  Santa  Claus,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  not  ac- 
cepted. We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  race  that  we  un- 
derstand is  to  come  off  between  St.  Julian  and  Maud,  and 
when  it  does,  we  shall  bet  our  money  on  the  California  nag. 
What  a  pity  that  Governor  Stanford's  horse,  Occident,  is 
such  an  unamiable  brute  !  If  he  would  do  honest  work  he 
could  beat  the  wind.  We  have  seen  that  fellow  make  spurts 
that — starting  even  from  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  with  old 
yEolus  riding  the  storm — would  have  double-distanced  a 
cyclone.  And  yet  a  cyclone  is  no  more  uncertain  than  he. 
At  Oakland,  on  one  occasion,  he  came  in  upon  the  home- 
stretch making  half  a  mile  in  one,  five.  The  writer  saw  him, 
at  Sacramento,  do  a  quarter  in  thirty-two  seconds,  and  then 
fly  to  pieces  like  a  bumble-bees'  nest,  and  go  tumbling  all 
over  the  track,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hum  in  his  own  ears. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  that — because  of  our  climate — 
California  is  the  place  to  raise  fast  horses  ;  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  the  very  faithful  and  costly  and  intelligent  experi- 
ments now  being  made,  in  the  direction  of  horse-breeding,  by 
i  Governor  Stanford  and  others,  will  produce  results. 


THE  LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


West  Wind. 

The  barley  bows  from  the  west 

Before  the  delicate  breeze 
That  many  a  sail  caressed 

As  it  swept  the  sapphire  seas. 

It  has  found  the  garden  sweet, 

And  the  poppy's  cup  it  sways, 
And  the  golden  ears  of  wheat ; 

And  its  dreamy  touch  it  lays 

On  the  heavy  mignonette — 

And  it  steals  its  odors  fine — 
On  the  pansies  dewy  yet. 

On  the  phloxes  red  as  ,wine. 

Where  the  honeysuckle  bright 

Storms  the  sunny  porch  with  flowers. 

Like  a  tempest  of  delight 

Shaking  fragrance  down  in  showers, 

It  touches  with  airy  grace 

Each  clustering  perfumed  spray, 
Clasps  all  in  a  light  embrace, 

And  silently  wanders  away. 

Come  forth  in  the  air  divine, 

Thou  dearest,  my  crown  of  bliss ! 
Give  that  flower-sweet  cheek  of  thine 

To  the  morning  breeze  to  kiss. 

Add  but  thy  perfect  presence 

To  gladden  my  happy  eyes, 
And  I  would  not  change  earth's  morning 

For  the  dawns  of  Paradise ! 

— Celia   T/uixter  in  Atlantic  for  September. 


I  gave  my  maiden-love  tender  and  shy. 
And  yet  I  was  sad.     Why? — oh,  why? 

I  gave  my  wife-love  pure  and  true. 
And  yet — and  yet  I  was  longing,  too  ! 

God  gave  my  mother-love,  warm  and  strong, 
And  my  sadness  was  lost  in  my  lullaby  song. 

— Mi  s.  J.  P.  Morga?i  in  Harper  s  for  September. 


Forgotten. 

Among  some  cast-off  trinkets,  laid  away 

Within  a  curious  box  of  eastern  make, 
I  found  a  sandal  casket  closed  to-day, 
Which  had  been  quite  forgotten  since  "that  May 
I  kissed  the  contents  for  a  dead  boy's  sake. 

Aye  !  and  I  wept,  and  bitter  tears  they  were, 

Although  my  memory  held  the  things  so  slight: 
For  the  brown  scentless  blossom  nestled  there 
Above  his  still  heart,  and  the  wisp  of  hair 
Had  shaded  brows  forever  hid  from  sight 

I  thought  that  day  I  never  could  forget 

How  well  I  loved  him,  as  I  sorrowed  so: 
But  still,  altho'  ray  eyes  have  oft  been  we;, 
It  has  not  been  that  we  no  more  have  met, 
Nor  for  his  lying  thus  beneath  the  snow. 

Ah !  live  and  love,  then  die  and  be  forgot. 

So  roll  the  cycles  of  our   years  away  ; 
Nor  can  we  hope  to  find  a  single  spot 
Wherein  our  memories  shall  fail  to  blot. 
And  blur,  and  be  effaced  some  sunny  day. 

Mans  love  is  nothing  !     Mind  you,  I  who  speak 

Do  love  as  strongly  as  man  ever  loved  ! 
But  oh !   'twere  foolishness  to  think  one  cheek 
Shall  lose  its  bloom  forever,  when  I  seek 

That  haven  man's  gross  knowledge  ne'er  has  proved. 

Yet  I  who  sing  this  know  that  there  are  those 
Who  love  me  better  than  aught  else  on  earth, 

And  follow  me  with  prayers  till  daylight's  close; 

But  when  I  pass  the  reach  of  human  throes, 
I  know  as  well  they  will  forget  my  birth. 

So,  little  box  of  sandal  and  of  pearl. 

An  o'erwise  lesson  you  have  taught  to-day 
To  me  who  had  forgotien  bloom  and  curl, 
Which — wild  with  grief  as  any  love-lorn  girl — 

Within  your  case  that  spring  1  laid  away. 

I  had  forgot !   poor  foolish  words  are  these 

To  offer  at  the  dust-bound  shrine  I  raised 
To  him  I  loved,  and  where  upon  mv  knees 
I  vowed,  at  each  recurring  May.  tho'  seas 

Should  intervene,  to  mourn  him  whom  I  praised. 

I  had  forgot !    Well,  let  it  be  so !     I 

Shall  gain  no  other  epitaph  than  this. 
Let  those  who  love  me  best  so  pass  me  by 
With  these  three  words,  while  gazing  where  I  lie, 
"I  had  forgot!"     'Tis  better  so,   I  wis. 
— James  Berry  Bensel,   in  Scribner's  for  September. 


Hymn  to  Night 

Stoop,  O  Night,  from  on  high,  bringing  to  me,  fondly  pressed  in  thine 

arms. 
Of  thy  children  but  one,  poppy-crowned  Sleep,  soother  of  dav's  alarms. 

Lay  his  velvet-soft  mouth  close  upon  mine,  hide  with  bis  hair  my  eyes, 
Wave  thy  dusky,  wide  wings  over  us  both,  shut  out  the  starry  skies. 

Press  together  the  red  lips  of  the  wound  draining  my  heart  by  day; 
With  impalpable  threads,  dreams  upon  rest,  weave,  while  the  shadows 
stay. 

Such  soft  tissue  of  ease,  rest  for  the  warp,  beautiful  woof  of  dreams, 
As  shall  bind  up  the  hurt,  stilling  the  ache,  surer  than  Lethe's  streams. 

Send  the  visions  that  rise  during  thy  reign  up  from  the  world  below. 
Through    the  ivory  gate,  scenes   that  my  soul,   waking,  never  shall 
know — 

Blooms  of  marvelous  growth  fragrant  and  fair,  song  that  touches  to 

tears; 
Fusion  of  soul  and  sense,  secrets  of  bliss,  beings  of  brighter  spheres — 

For  of  the  bitter  days  forced  upon  man  large  proportion  is  pain, 
Too,  too  cruel  our  fate  if  in  our  dreams  writhe  our  racked  hearts  again. 
— Philip  Shirley  in  California*  for  September. 


The  man  with  a  newspaper  who  wants  to  get  upon  a  State 
Central  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  selling  its  advertising 
space  for  party  announcements,  is  not  an  advantage  to  the 
Republican  party. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A   BOHEMIAN    BONANZA. 


For  the  Argonaut,  from  the  French  of  Henri  Murger. 

Schaunard  and  Marcel,  who  had  been  at  work  since  morn- 
ing, suddenly  stopped. 

"  Gods  !  but  I  am  hungry,"  said  Schaunard,  and  he  added, 
carelessly,  "don't  we  breakfast  some  time  to-day?" 

Marcel  showed  great  astonishment  at  this  question. 
"  Since  when  have  we  breakfasted  two  days  in  succession  ? " 
said  he.  "  Yesterday  was  Thursday,"'  and  he  finished  his 
response  by  designating  with  his  maul-stick  that  command- 
ment of  the  church  which  refers  to  meat  on  Friday. 

Schaunard  found  nothing  to  say  to  that,  and  set  to  work 
again  at  his  picture,  which  represented  a  plain  on  which  a 
red  tree  and  a  blue  tree  were  clasping  branches— being  a 
transparent  allusion  to  the  charms  of  friendship  from  a  very 
philosophical  standpoint. 

Just  then  the  porter  knocked  at  the  door.  He  brought  a 
letter  for  Marcel. 

"Three  sous  to  collect,"  said  he. 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  replied  the  artist.  "  All  right,  we  will 
owe  them  to  you;"  and  he  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

Marcel  took  the  letter  and  broke  the  seal.  At  the  first 
words,  he  put  himself  to  capering  about  the  studio  in  an  ac- 
robatic dance,  singing,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  a  popular  stu- 
dents' song  of  the  day,  which  indicated  with  him  the  very 
apex  of  joy. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Schaunard,  feeling  already  symptoms 
of  mental  alienation,  "if  you  don't  dry  up  I'll  play  the  alle- 
gro of  my  symphony  on  the  influence  of  blue  in  the  arts ;" 
and  he  went  to  the  piano. 

This  threat  produced  the  effect  of  a  drop  of  cold  water 
falling  into  a  boiling  liquid,  calming  Marcel  as  by  enchant- 
ment. 

"  Read  that ! "  said  he,  passing  the  letter  to  his  friend. 

It  was  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  a  deputy — patron  of  the 
arts  in  general,  and  of  Marcel  in  particular,  who  had  painted 
the  portrait  of  his  country  house. 

"It  is  for  to-day,"  said  Schaunard.  "What  a  pity  that  the 
ticket  isn't  good  for  two.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  your  dep- 
uty supports  the  ministry.  You  can't,  you  ought  not,  to  ac- 
cept. Your  principles  forbid  you  eating  bread  soaked  in  the 
sweat  of  the  people." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Marcel ;  "  my  deputy  belongs  to  the  left  cen- 
tre, and  voted  against  the  government  the  other  day.  Be- 
sides, he  is  going  to  give  me  an  order,  and  has  promised  to 
introduce  me  in  society.  And  then,  you  see,  it  is  Friday; 
and  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  raw  dog,  and  I  must  dine." 

"There  are  yet  other  obstacles,"  replied  Schaunard,  a  lit- 
tle jealous  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  befallen  his  friend. 
"  You  can't  go  to  a  swell  dinner  in  a  red  blouse  and  a  long- 
shoreman's hat." 

"I  will  borrow  some  clothes  of  Rodolphe  or  Colline." 

"Bah  !  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  have  passed  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month,  and  that  at  that  epoch  the  clothes  of  those 
gentlemen  are  spouted  ? " 

"  I  will,  at  least,  find  a  black  coat  somewhere  about  here 
by  five  o'clock,"  said  Marcel. 

"  It  took  me  three  weeks  to  find  one  when  I  went  to  my 
cousin's  wedding;  and  that  was  early  in  January." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  as  I  am,"  replied  Marcel,  striding  across 
the  room.  "  It  shall  never  be  said  that  a  miserable  question 
of  etiquette  prevented  my  taking  my  first  step  in  society." 

"  Good,"  said  Schaunard,  taking  much  pleasure  in  the 
chagrin  of  his  friend;  "but  what  about  your  boots?" 

Marcel  went  out  in  a  state  of  agitation  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Toward  two  o'clock  he  returned,  loaded  down  with 
a  paper  collar. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  find,"  said  he,  piteously. 

"  It  was  hardly  worth  while  running  about  for  that,"  re- 
sponded Schaunard.  "  We  have  paper  enough  here  to  make 
a  dozen  collars." 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair ;  "we  ought  to 
have  some  effects  between  us,"  and  he  commenced  a  long 
research  in  all  the  corners  of  the  two  chambers.  After  an 
hour's  hunting,  he  realized  a  costume  composed  as  follows  : 

One  pair  of  plaid  trousers. 

One  gray  hat. 

One  red  cravat. 

One  glove,  originally  white. 

One  black  glove. 

"  That  will  make  two  black  gloves  at  a  pinch,"  said  Schau- 
nard. "  But  when  you  are  dressed  you  will  look  like  the 
solar  spectrum.     But  what  of  that,  you  are  a  colorist." 

Meantime,  Marcel  tried  the  boots.  Cursed  fatality !  They 
were  both  for  the  same  foot.  The  despairing  artist  then 
spied  in  a  corner  an  old  boot  in  which  they  put  their  brushes, 
and  possessed  himself  of  it. 

"  Like  Garrick  in  Syllaoe,"  said  his  ironical  companion. 
"This  one  is  pointed,  and  the  other  is  square." 

"Nobody  will  notice  that.     I  will  varnish  them." 

"  Good  enough  !  All  you  want  now  is  the  regulation  black 
coat." 

There  came  another  knock  at  the  door.    Marcel  opened  it. 

"  Monsieur  Schaunard  ? "  said  a  stranger,  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

"That's  me,"  replied  the  painter,  begging  him  to  enter. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  unknown,  bearer  of  one  of  those  hon- 
est faces  which  are  the  type  of  the  countryman,  "  my  cousin 
has  talked  a  great  deal  of  your  talent  for  painting  portraits, 
and  being  about  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  colonies,  where  I 
am  delegated  by  the  sugar-refiners  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  I 
wish  to  leave  a  remembrance  of  myself  with  my  family. 
That  is  why  I  have  come  to  find  you." 

"  Holy  providence  !  "  murmured  Schaunard.  "  Marcel, 
give  a  chair  to  Monsieur " 

"  Blancheron,"    replied    the    stranger ;    "  Blancheron    of 

Nantes,  delegate  of  the  sugar  industry,  former  mayor  of  V , 

captain  in  the  National  Guard,  and  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  sugar  question." 

"  I  am  very  much  honored  to  have  been  selected  by  you," 
said  the  artist,  inclining  himself  before  the  delegate  of  the 
refiners.     "  How  do  you  wish  to  have  your  portrait  ?  " 

"In  miniature,  like  that,"  replied  Monsieur  Blancheron, 
indicating  a  portrait  in  oils  ;  because,  for  the  delegate  as  for 
many  others,  that  which  is  not  house-painting  is  miniature  ; 
there  is  nothing  between. 


This  simplicity  gave  Schaunard  the  measure  of  the  man  ; 
above  all,  when  he  added  that  he  desired  his  portrait  painted 
with  the  finest  colors. 

"  I  never  use  any  others,"  said  Schaunard.  "  How  large 
would  monsieur  like  his  portrait  ?" 

"As  big  as  that,"  replied  Monsieur  Blancheron,  desig- 
nating a  canvas.     "  But  how  high  does  that  come  ?  " 

"  From  fifty  to  sixty  francs ;  fifty  without  the  hands,  sixty- 
wit  h " 

"  The  devil !  my  cousin  talked  about  thirty." 

"  That  is  according  to  the  season,"  said  the  painter  ;  "  the 
colors  are  higher  at  different  seasons  of  the  year." 

"  What,  just  like  sugar  ? " 

"  Exactly." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  for  fifty  francs." 

"  You're  wrong  ;  for  ten  francs  more,  I  would  put  in  the 
hands,  in  which  I  would  place  your  pamphlet  on  the  sugar 
question,  which  would  be  flattering." 

"  B'gosh,  you  are  right." 

"-Ye  gods  !"  said  Schaunard  to  himself,  "if  he  continues 
I  shall  explode,  and  wound  him  with  the  pieces." 

"Have  vou  remarked  ?"   hissed  Marcel  in  his  ear. 

"What?" 

"He  has  on  a  black  coat." 

"  I  understand,  and  I  have  your  idea.     Leave  me  alone." 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  delegate,  "  when  shall  we 
commence?     It  must  not  be  delayed,  for  I  sail  shortly." 

"  I  have  a  little  journey  to  make  myself;  I  leave  Paris 
day  after  to-morrow,  so,  if  you  like,  we  will  commence  at 
once.     A  good  sitting  will  advance  the  work." 

"  But  it  will  soon  be  dark,  and  you  can't  paint  by  candle- 
light," said  Monsieur  Blancheron. 

"  My  studio  is  so  arranged  that  I  can  work  at  all  hours," 
replied  the  painter  ;  "  so,  if  you  will  take  off  your  coat,  and 
assume  the  pose,  we  will  commence." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  take  off  my  coat  for?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  that  you  wanted  this  portrait  for  your 
family?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be  represented  in  your  home 
costume,  in  your  dressing-gown.  Besides,  that  is  the  cus- 
tom." 

"But  I  have  no  dressing-gown  with  me." 

"But  I  have.  The  case  is  foreseen,"  said  Schaunard,  pre- 
senting to  his  model  a  ragged  jacket,  historic  with  paint- 
stains,  which  made  the  honest  countryman  hesitate  at  first. 

"That  is  a  very  singular  garment,"  said  he. 

"And  very  precious,"  responded  the  painter.  "A  Turkish 
vizier  presented  it  to  Horace  Vernet,  who  gave  it  to  me.  I 
am  a  pupil  of  his." 

"  You  are  a  pupil  of  Vernet  ?  "  said  Blancheron. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  can  boast  of  that.  Horrors!"  mur- 
mured he  to  himself,  "  I  am  denying  my  gods." 

"That  is  worth  mentioning,  young  man,"  replied  the  dele- 
gate, in  putting  on  the  dressing-gown  which  had  such  a  noble 
origin. 

"  Hang  the  gentleman's  coat  in  the  wardrobe,"  said  Schau- 
nard to  his  friend,  with  a  significant  wink. 

"I  say,"  murmured  Marcel,  in  leaping  into  his  prey,  and 
designating  Blancheron,  "  some  style  about  him.  If  we 
could  only  keep  a  little  of  him." 

"  I  will  try  ;  but  dress  quickly  and  run.  Get  back  here  by 
ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  keep  him  till  then.  And  don't  you  for- 
get to  bring  me  something  in  your  pocket." 

"  I  will  bring  a  pine-apple,"  said  Marcel,  going  out. 

He  dressed  himself  hurriedly.  The  coat  fitted  like  a 
glove,  and  he  went  out  by  the  other  door. 

Schaunard  put  himself  to  work.  As  it  grew  dark,  Mon- 
sieur Blancheron  heard  six  o'clock  strike,  and  remembered 
that  he  had  not  dined.     He  so  remarked  to  the  painter. 

"  I  am  in  the  same  fix  ;  but  to  oblige  you  I  will  let  it  go 
to-night,  although  I  was  invited  to  dine  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,"  said  Schaunard.  "But  we  can't  disturb  our- 
selves; that  would  compromise  the  resemblance." 

He  turned  to  his  work. 

"  However,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "  we  could  dine  here  with- 
out disturbing  ourselves.  There  is  an  excellent  restaurant 
down  stairs,  and  they  could  send  up  whatever  we  wanted." 
And  Schaunard  waited  the  effect  of  his  trio  of  plurals. 

"An  excellent  idea,"  said  Monsieur  Blancheron;  "and,  in 
return  for  the  suggestion,  would  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
keeping  me  company  at  table  ? " 

Schaunard  bowed. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  said  he  to  himself,  "  this  is  a  man  worth  know- 
ing ;  a  veritable  envoy  of  providence.  Will  you  select  the 
bill  of  fare  ?"  he  asked. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  doing  it  yourself,"  said  Blancheron. 

"You  will  repent  of  it,  Nicolas,"  sung  the  painter,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time. 

He  entered  the  restaurant,  stood  up  at  the  counter,  and 
dictated  a  bill  of  fare  which  made  the  Vatel  of  the  shop  turn 
pale. 

"Some  ordinary  Bordeaux." 

"  Who  is  going  to  pay  ?  " 

"Not  I,  probably,"  said  Schaunard,  "but  an  uncle  of 
mine,  whom  you  will  see  up  stairs — a  great  epicure.  So  try 
to  distinguish  yourself.  And  we  will  be  served  in  half  an 
hour,  and  in  porcelain — do  you  understand  ? " 

At  eight  o'clock  Monsieur  Blancheron  felt  the  desire  to 
pour  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend  his  ideas  on  the  sugar  ques- 
tion, and  he  recited  to  Schaunard  the  pamphlet  which  he  had 
written. 

Schaunard  accompanied  him  on  the  piano. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Monsieur  Blancheron  and  his  friend  danced 
a  galop,  and  called  each  other  endearing  names. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  they  swore  never  to  part,  and  made  their 
wills,  each  leaving  the  other  his  fortune. 

At  midnight,  Marcel  returned,  and  found  them  in  each 
other's  arms,  dissolved  in  tears.  There  was  already  half  an 
inch  of  water  in  the  studio.  Marcel  ran  against  the  table, 
and  saw  the  splendid  debris  of  a  superb  repast.  He  exam- 
ined the  bottles  ;  they  were  perfectly  empty. 

He  tried  to  awaken  Schaunard,  but  he  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  should  take  from  him  Monsieur  Blancheron,  of 
whom  he  had  made  a  pillow. 

"  Ingrate  ! "  said  Marcel,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  nuts  ;  "  this  to  one  who  has  brought  you  your  din- 
ner." T.  F.   Robertson. 
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SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


George  Eliot :  Life  is  so  complicated  a  game  that  the  de- 
vices of  skill  are  liable  to  be  defeated  at  every  turn  by  air- 
blown  chances  incalculable  as  the  descent  of  thistle-down. 

Bulwer :  All  animosities  may  yield,  save  those  which  a 
woman's  eye  can  kindle. 

De  Qumcey:  If  fnendship  and  confidential  intimacy  have 
the  power  to  confer  privileges,  there  are  other  privileges 
which  they  take  away;  and  many  times  it  is  better  to  be  priv- 
ileged as  the  "stranger"  of  a  family  than  as  its  friend.  Some 
I  have  known  who,  therefore,  only  called  a  man  their  friend 
that  they  might  have  a  license  for  taking  liberties  with  him. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  People  who  make  puns  are  like*, 
wanton  boys  who  put  coppers  on  the  railroad  tracks.     They 
amuse"  themselves  and  other  children,  but  their  little  trick 
may  upset  a  freight-train  of  conversation  for  the  sake  of  a 
battered  witticism. 

Madame  de  Re"musat:  Only  youth  can  have  patience,  be- 
cause it  has  the  future  before  it. 

Bulwer:  Up  to  a  certain  point  man  or  woman  may  force 
the  way  by  poking  umbrellas  into  people's  ribs  and  treading 
mercilessly  upon  people's  toes,  but  the  endurance  of  ribs  and 
toes  has  its  appointed  limits. 

Ouida :  People  would  rather  be  insulted  than  unperceived. 

Duchesse  de  Broglie  :  The  world  is  always  just;  it  divines 
the  recesses  of  the  heart ;  it  exaggerates  evil,  but  it  never  in- 
vents it. 

Chateaubriand  :  Our  enemies  do  not  like  us  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  success,  even  the  .most  trivial ;  and  to  succeed  in  a 
department  in  which  they  consider  themselves  without  a 
rival,  is  to  punish  them. 

Froude :  Ever)'  bad  has  a  worse  below  it. 

Emerson  :  Love  is  only  the  highest  symbol  of  friendship, 
as  all  other  things  seem  symbols  of  love. 

Goethe  :  The  natural  man  is  like  the  ore  out  of  the  iron 
mine  :  it  is  smelted  in  the  furnace  ;  it  is  forged  into  bars 
upon  the  anvil ;  a  new  nature  is  at  last  forced  upon  it,  and  it 
is  made  steel. 

Bolingbroke :  To  some  natures,  too  restless  to  be  happy, 
excitement  can  compensate  for  all — compensate  for  years 
wasted  and  hopes  scattered  ;  compensate  for  bitter  regret  at 
talents  perverted  and  passions  unrestrained. 

Kalif  Ali :  Men  are  more  like  the  times  they  live  in  than 
they  are  like  their  fathers. 

Herbert  Spencer:  Along  with  complete  adjustment  of  hu- 
manity to  the  social  state  will  go  recognition  of  the  truths 
that  actions  are  completely  right  only  when,  besides  being 
conducive  to  future  happiness — special  and  general — they  are 
immediately  pleasurable;  and  that  painfulness,  not  only  ulti- 
mate but  proximate,  is  the  concomitant  of  actions  that  are 
wrong. 

Lola  Montez  :  Novelty  is  a  great  gloss  of  love  ;  but  it  is 
a  varnish  that  soon  wears  off*in  the  contact  of  constant  as- 
sociation. Fag,  M.  P. 
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Socrates  :  Not  only  is  he  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he, 
also,  who  might  be  better  employed. 

Longfellow : 

For  there  are  moments  in  life  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of  emotion, 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths,  like  a  pebble, 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret, 
Spilt  on  the  ground,  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered  together. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  :  The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into 
the  leaves,  and  prepare  them  for  the  necessity  of  their  fall  ; 
and  thus  insensibly  are  we,  as  the  years  close  around  us,  de- 
tached from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  the  gentle  pressure  of 
recorded  sorrow. 

Tennyson  : 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

And,  ever  widening,  slowly  silence  all. 
The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit. 

That,  rotten  inward,  slowly  moulders  all. 

Anon :  Man  is  a  two-legged,  eccentric  animal  that  deals 
in  polities',  religion,  and  general  merchandise. 

Anon:  Lovers  believe  in  Natural  Selection;  widows  and 
widowers  in  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

Bodenstedt : 

Spring  will  make  good  the  issue 

Of  winter's  every  pain ; 
Wisdom  spins  golden  tissue 

From  folly's  tangled  skein. 

Anon  :  Remorse  is  the  shadow  cast  by  sin. 

Mrs.  Browning: 

God  keeps  a  niche 
In  heaven,  to  hold  our  idols ;   and  albeit 
He  broke  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their  white, 
I  know  we  shall  behold  them,  raised  complete. 
The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty. 

Charles  Reade :  The  conservatism  of  most  people  is  noth- 
ing more  than  their  radicalism  gone  to  seed. 

Bodenstedt : 

A  wise  man  will  not  roam  afar 
For  what  he  knows  lies  near. 
Nor  will  he  seek  to  grasp  a  star 
To  light  his  candle  here.    * 

H.  N.  Hudson :  There  is  indeed  no  flower  so  pure  and 
sweet  but  certain  reptiles  will  extract  poison  from  it. 

Chatfield :  Poetry  is  the  music  of  thought,  conveyed  to  us 
in  the  music  of  language. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  room 
hung  with  thoughts.  ^v-  H. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


JENNY-A    TRANSCENDENTAL    REVERIE. 


One  dreadful  morning,  four  years  ago,  our  village  paper 
contained  the  following  : 

Died  May  20,  18^6,  little  Jenny  Beaconsfield,  aged  four  years  and 
six  months. 

When  I  read  this  short  paragraph,  it  seemed  to  sear  my 
brain  and  render  thought  impossible.  Thought  had  been 
impossible  for  days  before,  but  it  was  only  now  I  perceived 
the  palpable  searing  and  withering  of  all  the  nerve-fluid  in 
my  body.  "  Is  it  in  this  way  '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,'  I  wonder?"  Out  of  the  numbness  of  my  con- 
dition that  suggestion  came  to  me;  and  then  I  lay  back  on 
the  lounge,  and  read  the  remainder  of  the  paper  without 
getting  a  single  idea  from  it.  But  I  kept  on  reading,  and, 
though  I  wanted  to  die  and  go  to  my  pet,  the  unrecognized 
instinct  of  self-preservation  was  no  doubt  operative  within 
me — taking  advantage  of  my  helpless  condition  to  fill  the 
blank  void  of  my  life  with  anything  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able. So  the  newspaper,  little  as  I  got  from  it,  held  me 
back  from  the  utter  apathy  of  death ;  and,  after  the  news- 
paper, books — of  which  I  never  remembered  a  passage,  but 
which,  even  to  this  day,  I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  or  to 
read.  They  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  grief  I  was  too 
numb  to  feel,  and  now  they  hold  within  their  covers  an  inex- 
pressible anguish  whose  revelation  would  surely  kill  me. 

Between  my  husband  and  myself  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  little  girl.  If  he  found  any  of  her  belongings,  he  con- 
cealed them  from  me.  If  I  found  any,  I  hid  them  from  him. 
Our  manifestations  of  grief  were  apart  from  each  other. 
Alas  !  I  had  never  loved  him  ;  and  he  had  worn  out  his  gen- 
tle heart  in  attempts  to  gain  my  love.  The  child  had  been 
the  one  tie  that  bound  us.  And  afterward  her  memory 
bound  us  more  sacredly — more  tenderly,  perhaps — though 
still  the  inner  sanctuary  of  my  life  was  closed  against  him. 

To-day — in  utterloneliness  and  gloom — I  ask  myself,  What 
strange  perversity  withheld  me  from  loving  the  one  creature 
on  earth  who  loved  me  ?  Oh,  if  for  one  brief  hour  he  could 
be  permitted  to  return  to  witness  my  grief  for  him,  my  re- 
morse for  the  petulance  with  which  I  avoided  his  caresses — 
if  he  could  but  realize  the  love,  the  true,  wifely  devotion  that 
comes  too  late — if  he  could  only  come  back,  I  say,  and  see 
all  this  for  himself — with  what  joy  I  could  take  up  the  burden 
of  life,  and  bear  it  alone  to  the  end. 

He  was  far  away  from  me  when  he  died.  His  home  be- 
came unendurable  to  him  after  the  child  was  buried.  While 
he  was  with  me  I  had  no  power  to  clothe  his  real  nature 
with  my  ideal.  My  dreamy  transcendentalism  fostered  an 
imaginary  love  to  the  exclusion  of  an  actual  lover  ;  and — in 
the  disturbed  conditions  that  divide  the  human  from  the 
divine — if  I  missed  the  happiness  of  either  state,  who  can 
say  I  am  to  blame  ? 

When  the  heavens  had  closed  upon  my  husband,  I  began 
to  drape  him  in  the  garb  of  my  imagination — I  began  to 
worship  him.  And  then,  also,  I  came  to  associate  Jenny 
with  him,  and  from  that  hour  she  ceased  to  be  dead,  and  I 
could  think  and  talk  of  her.  So  these  two  filled  my  life  ; 
and  the  desire  began  to  shape  itself  in  my  mind  to  write  the 
record  of  my  child's  brief  years. 

It  was  in  the  bleak  December  that  she  came,  and  so  ab- 
sorbing and-intense  was  the  revelation  of  motherhood,  that  I 
4  became  isolated  more  completely  than  ever.  Baby  and  I — 
we  were  on  a  raft,  afloat  and  apart  from  the  great  foundering 
ship  of  life.  Love,  the  comforter,  was  with  us;  and  Fear 
and  Doubt,  twin  devils  from  the  Realm  of  Darkness,  were 
banished  from  our  horizon. 

As  my  child  grew  older  and  stronger,  she  began  to  show 
the  influence  of  pre-natal  conditions.  I  had  read  Swedenborg 
up  to  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  one  glance  at  her  strangely 
formed  head  proved  the  unnatural  excess  of  her  spiritual 
perceptions. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  explanation  of  her  peculiarities. 
She  was  at  once  the  happiest  and  the  most  unhappy  of 
children.  The  intricate  problem  of  life  began  to  puzzle  her 
baby  brain  before  the  curls  on  her  head  were  an  inch  long. 

It  was  an.every-day  matter  to  find  her,  in  some  nook  or 
corner  by  herself,  crying. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  baby  now  ? "  I  would  ask. 

"  Nussin  ;  dist  a-cryin'." 

"  But  what's  my  pet  crying  about  ?  " 

"Many  sings.     What  for  makes  people  die?" 

Then  I  would  try  to  explain,  only  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
questions  ;  her  increasing  and  hysterical  grief  proving  my 
utter  inability  to  satisfy  her.  Her  wild  terror  of  death 
alarmed  me,  and  made  me  tremble  lest  a  vein  of  insanity 
lay  beneath  this  strange  dread.  As  she  grew  older,  this  ter- 
ror became  almost  a  mania,  and  she  began  to  ward  off  sup- 
posed dangers  constantly.  If  she  took  up  a  glass  to  drink 
she  would  ask  if  anybody  "'posed  there  was  poison  in  it?" 
The  most  trifling  injury  brought  her  under  the  shadow  of  her 
fear.  A  splinter  in  her  finger  would  make  her  believe  she 
was  dying.  "Will  it  till  me,  mamma,  will  it  till  me?"  was 
her  constant  question. 

This  dread  of  death  was  not  confined  to  herself,  but  ex- 
tended to  others.  Imagine  a  three-year-old  child  sitting  up 
all  night  by  her  father's  sick  bed,  never  closing  her  eyes  in 
anxiety  lest  he  should  die.     This  was  Jenny. 

Owing  to  her  excessive  ideality,  she  lived  two  lives.  The 
inner  life  was  peaceful  and  harmonious.  She  often  told  me 
"nobody  died  there."  Her  outer  life  was  most  unhappy  ;  it 
was  crossed  by  a  thousand  irreconcilable  contradictions.  She 
had  no  clue  by  which  to  find  her  way  through  the  labyrinth. 
(Has  any  one  ever  found  the  clue?)  ''It  was  all  ragged  and 
torn  up,"  she  said,  "  and  dettin'  raggeder  and  worser  torn  up 
every  day." 

Often,  however, .  she  would  come  to  me,  excited,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  intense,  passionate  gesture,  and  tell  me 
some  perfectly  unaccountable  story  of  things  she  had  seen — 
giving  6nly  broken  glimpses  of  events,  and  leaving  me  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  as  I  might.  She  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies  of  her  narrations,  but  would  stand  by  her 
statements  in  spite  of  our  chaff.  She  never  resented  our  in- 
ability to  see  things  as  she  represented  them,  but  would  re- 
peat her  main  points  over  and  over. 

One  day  her  father  had  been  laughing  at  her  for  one  of 

her  wild  stories.     She  regarded  him  for  some  time  with  a 

of  motherly  indulgence.     Presently  she  assumed  an 

ntative  position,  crossed  one  fat  leg  over  the  other  in 


her  little  chair,  put  a  dimpled  elbow  on  a  dimpled  knee  and 
a  dimpled  cheek  on  a  dimpled  hand,  and  said :  "  Papa,  you're 
the  doodest  old  sing  ever  was,  but  your  head  ain't  dot  any 
skylight." 

One  day,  not  long  before  she  died,  she  said  :  "  Many  things 
feed  me  'sides  bread  and  milk  and  cakes.  I  was  hungry 
when  the  blind  man  came  under  the  window  and  began  to 
grind  his  organ.  But  oh,  mamma,  I  forgitted  to  be  hungry 
'cos  the  music  feeded  me.  And  yest'day  I  was  hungry  again, 
and  I  goed  up  stairs  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  And 
there  was  the  sea,  with  a  baby  world  on  its  breast;  and,  be- 
yond that,  the  white  city  where  the  angels  live;  and  six 
steamers,  like  a  flock  of  ducks;  and  the  awfulest  light, 
mamma,  for  the  sun  shone  on  the  white  city  of  the  angels, 
but  a  cloud  was  lifted  up  just  a  little,  between  me  and  it,  and 
long,  slant  lines  of  blood  fell  from  the  cloud  to  the  water ; 
and  I  thought  if  everybody  could  just  go  over  there  under 
the  cloud  we  would  never  have  to  die  at  all.  And  oh,  mamma, 
I  forgitted  to  be  hungry  again,  because  the  beauty  feeded 
me." 

No  day  passed  in  which  she  failed  to  give  some  evidence 
of  her  fine  spiritual  nature.  Some  one  says,  "  It  is  the  over- 
soul  that  kills."  I  now  think  my  girl  was  doomed  from  her 
birth.  Each  month  she  became  more  sensitive  to  every  form 
of  suffering,  and  more  powerless  to  banish  the  thoughts  of 
it  from  her  mind.  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  to  show  her 
that  other  people's  troubles  were  not  her  troubles.  But  she 
would  look  at  me  with  that  awful  depth  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
humanitarianism  of  a  god  in  her  baby  face,  and  say :  "  When 
other  people  is  hurled,  I's  hurled,  too? 

O  my  baby!  crushed  by  the  sorrows  of  the  race — heaven 
is  your  fitting  home,  and  not  for  worlds  would  I  recall  you. 

As  my  darlings  sensitiveness  increase-d,  her  dread  of  death 
increased  with  it.  When  she  was  taken  sick,  her  fear  was 
awful.  "Hold  me,  mamma;  hold  me,  papa;  don't  let  me 
die."  This  was  the  burden  of  all  her  speech.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pitiful  than  the  resolution  she  showed  in  taking  her 
medicine ;  and,  though  her  loathing  for  food  was  intense,  she 
forced  herself  to  eat,  believing  it  would  make  her  better. 
She  had  but  one  reply  to  the  question,  "How  are  you,  Jenny?" 
It  was  always,  "  I'm  nearly  well.  I'll  get  up  to-morrow." 
She  kept  her  little  shoes  and  stockings  on  the  table  beside 
her,  and  had  continual  care  over  them.  "Let'em  alone;  Til 
put  'em  on  pretty  soon." 

No  glimpse  of  her  inner  life  came  to  cheer  her  in  her  sick- 
ness till  the  last  hour.  "Things  have  been  raggeder  and 
worser  torn  up  for  the  longest  time  ever  was,  mamma,"  was 
her  frequent  comment  upon  this  fact.  But  a  few  hours  be- 
fore she  died  she  called  her  father :  "  Come  here,  poor  papa. 
What  makes  that  wound  in  your  heart?  Oh,  it's  bleeding," 
putting  her  little  hands  over  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight — 
little  hands,  so  wasted  they  seemed  ready  to  dissolve  into  air. 
Did  she  see  him  spiritually,  I  wonder? 

Presently  she  asked:  "Is  it  cloudy,  mamma?" 

"  Yes,  pet,  it  rains  hard." 

"Rains?  Why,  I  don't  hear  it.  Aren't  you  just  fooling, 
mamma?"  Then,  after  a  pause  :  "Why,  the  clouds  are  break- 
ing away and  now  they  are  gone Oh,  mamma  ! 

mamma!"  No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  her  intensity. 
Her  little  hands  were  up,  and  her  eyes,  usually  so  full  of 
meaning,  were  wonderful  now  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  describe  ;  always  deep  in  moments  of  childish  enthusiasm, 
they  now  compassed  the  extreme  depth  ;  they  rested  full  upon 
the  underlying  ocean  of  soul  life,  and  the  pure  angel  of  her 
nature  stood  revealed  before  the  mortal  part  had  fallen  from 
it.  Who  can  say  what  sight  was  revealed  to  my  child  in  that 
hour?  When,  at  last,  this  wonderful  expression  had  culmi- 
nated in  a  beauty  that  almost  dazzled  us,  a  cloud  suddenly 
arose  from  within  and  dimmed  it  all.  Her  little  hands  flut- 
tered and  dropped;  a  childish,  tremulous  sigh  of  happy  re- 
lief parted  the  sweet  lips,  and  she  was  gone. 

"  Dead !  "  Oh,  inexorable  word  !  The  book  shut  and 
sealed  forever  !  No  change  ;  no  revocation  ;  no  repeal  ! 
Dead  !  dead  ! 

Surely,  I  had  not  expected  this  ;  and  yet  all  day  I  knew 
my  girl  was  dying.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  sailing  over  an 
awful  sea  to  a  desert  island  ;  and  now,  flung  upon  that  island 
all  alone,  I  saw  the  ship  depart  without  me.  I  stood  on  a 
barren  shore,  with  a  leaden  sky  above  and  a  leaden  sea 
around  ;  and  beyond  my  reach  the  white-winged  bark,  that 
was  my  only  hope,  was  sailing  into  the  distance. 

Two  days  after,  when  they  carried  her  to  her  grave,  the 
clouds  were  gone,  and  a  fierce  north  wind  raged  like  a  hurri- 
cane. The  wagons  jolted  dismally  over  the  uneven  ground. 
Tear-stained  faces  blistered  in  the  cold  ;  and  forms,  grief- 
stricken  and  trembling,  were  palsied  in  the  blast.  And  yet 
it  was  May.  When  we  reached  the  distant  cemetery,  night 
was  darkening  over  the  trees.  A  few  neighbors  had  gath- 
ered, in  spite  of  the  weather.  As  they  rested  the  coffin  on 
the  ground,  before  lowering  it  into  the  grave — in  conformity 
writh  a  custom  of  the  country  folks — they  removed  the  lid, 
that  all  might  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  the  dead 
girl.  As  soon  as  it  was  lifted,  the  wind  caught  up  a  long, 
silken  curl,  and  blew  the  twining  tendrils  out  of  the  coffin. 
Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  !  The  dear,  motherly  women  hastily 
gathered  up  the  beautiful  mass,  that  seemed  to  embody 
Jenny's  last  protest  against  death,  and  lovingly  put  it  back. 
But  it  would  not  be  confined  ;  and  a  final,  despairing  glance 
revealed  that  which  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  ever  oblit- 
erate from  my  memory — part  of  one  silken  curl  that  still  re- 
mained outside  when  the  coffin  was  closed  and  lowered  into 
the  grave. 

Night  fell — a,  long,  long  night,  from  which  my  weary  soul 
was  two  years  in  waking.  But  it  did  awake  at  last.  There 
had  been  another  death;  and  this  last  death  re-animated  my 
child.  She  became  resurrected  to  my  hope,  and  stood  beside 
her  father — who  had  never  lived  to  me  until  he  died. 

One  night  I  dreamed  :  I  seemed  to  be  wandering  on  a 
wave-washed  beach.  The  tide  threatened  to  engulf  me  at 
each  step.  A  beautiful  mountain  range  ran  parallel  with  my 
path,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  walk  on  its  higher  level. 
But  on  that  higher  level,  embowered  in  flowers  and  glad  with 
the  song  of  birds,  my  two  darlings  were  walking,  keeping  step 
with  me  on  my  wave-begirt  road  so  far  below.  Presently 
the  waves  receded  ;  my  way  led  up  higher  and  higher,  until, 
in  an  open  plain,  beside  a  stone-rimmed  fountain,  I  met  my 
darlings,  face  to  face  ;  and  we  drank  together  of  the  limpid 
water  in  the  mossy  depth  of  that  old,  old  well. 

San  Francisco,  August,  18S0.         Helen  Wilmans. 
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In    the    Shipka    Pass. 

Yes,  it  is  over,  the  victory's  won, 

The  smoke  is  beginning  to  roll  away  ; 
Just  for  a  little  the  fighting's  done, 

Still  is  the  field  of  the  fearful  fray. 
Draped  on  the  arm  with  the  badge  of  red, 

Over  the  field  the  searchers  go, 
Seeking  the  wounded  among  the  dead, 

And  waving  the  lanterns  to  and  fro. 

A  fair-faced  woman  is  with  the  band — 

Holiest  hers  of  a  woman's  works  ! 
'  Sister  Louise  of   the  gentle  hand," 

So  she  is  called  by  the  wounded  Turks  ; 
And  never  such  beautiful  eyes,  I  ween, 

Lighted  a  soldier's  path  to  God, 
And  never  a  fairer  dame  was  seen 

Kneeling  by  death  on  the  blood-stained  sod. 

English?    Oh,  yes  !   they  can  teil  you  that; 

And  wedded — she  wears  the  emblem  ring; 
A  widow,  they  guess,  when  the  soldiers  chat — 

That  is  the  most  your  questions  bring; 
But  the  weight  of  an  awful  grief  she  bears 

Hidden  away  in  her  heaving  breast. 
And  ever  the  look  on  her  face  she  wears 

Of  the  soul  that  is  weary  and  pines  for  rest. 

But  here  in  the  Shipka  Pass  to-night, 

Dropping  behind  in  the  surgeon's  train, 
She  glides,  like  an  angel  of  holy  light, 

Down  through  the  rows  of  the  gory  slain — 
Shutting  the  lids  of  the  staring  eyes, 

Stretching  the  limbs  for  their  last  repose, 
Catching  the  whispered  word  that  lies 

On  the  lips  that  the  thrills  of  death  unclose. 

Here,  mid  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  braves, 

Shattered  and  shot  in  a  hopeless  cause, 
White  and  wan  in  the  moonlight  waves. 

O'er  a  heap  of  slain  see  the  sister  pause — 
Pause  for  a  moment,  and  reel  away, 

Smitten  as  if  by  a  sabre  stroke, 
For  there  at  her  feet  two  wounded  lav, 

Their  faces  black  with  the  battle  smoke. 

She  has  gazed  on  death  in  a  hundred  shapes, 

And  the  horrible  wounds  of  the  modern  strife. 
But  now  from  her  lips  a  cry  escapes 

As  she  bends  her  ear  for  the  sounds  of  life. 
They  live  !  they  breathe  ! — yet  she  turns  to  fly. 

And  her  face  is  hot  with  a  great  while  heat, 
For  there  together  these  wounded  lie, 

Two  loves  betrayed,  at  her  craven  feet. 

Husband  and  lover  !    O  God  above  ! 

If  mercy  there  be  for  the  worst  of  sins. 
Grant  that  her  prayer  to  the  throne  of  love 

Some  balm  for  her  horrible  anguish  wins ! 
Husband  and  lover  !   and  side  by  side, 

With  their  life-blood  flowing,  a  mingled  stream. 
What  wonder  the  shivering  woman  cried — 
"  Wake  me,  O  God!   'tis  a  ghastly  dream  ! 

'  Tis  a  dream — a  dream  of   the  long-ago. 

I  am  gay  to-night  in  the  giddy  whirl  ; 
And  Raymond  he  follows  me  to  and  fro 

With  his  ceaseless  chiding  of  '  Foolish  girl!" 
He  is  jealous,  this  burly  lord  of  mine — 

Jealous  of  rattlepate  handsome  Guy  ; 
I  am  sure  we  are  careful  to  draw  the' line, 

But  I  like  to  tease  him — I  know  not  why. 

'  'Tis  a  dream — a  dream  ;  I  have  left  his  home  ; 

He  struck  me — wounded  my  woman's  pride ; 
We  are  hiding  in  lodgings — abroad — in  Rome, 

And  the  tale  of  our  flight  is  far  and  wide. 
Guy  hears  from  home  ;  he  has  trusty  friends, 

Who  give  us  the  news  of  my  husband's  quest ; 
In  a  letter  to-day  one  tidings  sends — 

My  shame  is  safe  in  my  husband's  breast. 

'  I  hate  him  now  !    Had  he  sought  the  law, 

The  law  would  at  least  have  set  me  free. 
What  was  it  stayed  his  hand?    He  saw 

That  Guy  might  have  given  his  name  to  vie. 
A  fig  for  such  love  as  his,  I  say, 

It  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  named  with  Guy's  ; 
For  me  he  has  flung  the  world  away, 

And  I  am  the  world  in  his  noble  eyes. 

'  'Tis  a  dream — a  dream.     Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

He  has  told  my  people  'twas  his  the  blame ; 
And  now  he  is  going  abroad  to  fight ; 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  shields  my  fame  ! 
Raymond!    my  husband!   O  God,  I  was  mad 

Ever  to  torture  a  heart  so  true  ! 
He  is  my  husband — oh,  that  he  had 

Never  a  cause  my  love  to  rue  ! 

'  I  have  parted  forever  from  Guy  to-day  ; 

Never  again  will  I  look  on  his  face  ; 
From  the  haunts  of  men    I  will  wander  away, 

Hiding  forever  my  soul's  disgrace. 
The  glorious  East  is  ablaze  with  war  ; 

In  a  mission  of  mercy  may  guilt  atone — 
I  am  Sister  Louise  of  the  Ambulance  Corps, 

I  am  here  with  the  dead  to-night,  alone. 

'  Spare  me  my  reason,  O  Lord,  a  while  ! 

The  blast  of  the  night  wind  cools  my  brow. 
A  wanton  and  wicked,  am  I  too  vile 

For  thy  cleansing  fires  to  purge  me  now?- 
'Tis  a  dream — a  dream  ;  blood  has  turned  my  brain  ; 

I  will  not  look  on  these  things  below  ; 
There  are  the  lights  of  the  surgeon's  train— 

Oh,  but  they  hear  me  not — on  they  go  ! 

•  How  cold  comes  the  blast  of  the  icy  north  ! 

It  seizes  my  throat  and  stops  my  breath  ; 
Or  has  Thy  merciful  word  gone  forth? 

Are  these  the  chills  of  the  coming  death? 
Husband  and  lover,  or  dying  or  dead, 

Room,  if  your  brave  souls  be  not  loth, 
Room  for  the  woman  to  lay  her,  head 

Who  ruined  your  lives,  and  loved  you  both. 

'  Husband  and  lover — oh,  speak  one  word 

Here  in  the  gloom  of    the  Eastern  night  ! 
They  answer  me  not,  they  have  not  heard, 

Or,  hearing,  they  have  not  heard  aright. 
How  came  you  lying  here  side  by  side, 

Here  in  the  ranks  of  the  slaughtered  Turks? 
Speak  to  your  mistress — tell  your  bride, 

While  still  in  my  brain  some  reason  lurks. 

'  Both  of  them  dead  !     I  am  glad  'Us  so, 
For,  taking  a  hand  of  each  in  mine, 
I  can  kiss  them  both  now — they'll  neither  know — 
And  whisper  their  names  to  the  King  divine. 
Husband  and  lover,  here  hand  in  hand 

Our  bodies  will  lie  on  the  blood-stained  grass. 
And  at  dawn  to-morrow  the  searching  band 
Will  give  us  one  grave  in  the  Shipka  Pass." 

— George  A\  Sims, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MRS.    MCWILLIAMS   AND    THE   LIGHTNING. 


Mark   Twain  in  September  Atlantic. 

Well,  sir — continued  Mr.  McWilliams,  for  this  was  not  the 
beginning  of  his  talk — the  fear  of  lightning  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  infirmities  a  human  being  can  be  afflicted  with. 
It  is  mostly  confined  to  women  ;  but  now  and  then  you  find 
it  in  a  little  dog,  and  sometimes  in  a  man.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly distressing  infirmity,  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  the 
sand  out  of  a  person  to  an  extent  which  no  other  fear  can, 
and  it  can't  be  reasoned  with,  and  neither  can  it  be  shamed 
out  of  a  person.  A  woman  who  would  face  the  very  devil 
himself— or  a  mouse — loses  her  grip  and  goes  all  to  pieces 
in  front  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Her  fright  is  something  piti- 
ful to  see. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  woke  up,  with  that  smothered 
and  unlocatable  cry  of  "  Mortimer  !  Mortimer  !  "  wailing  in 
my  ears;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  scrape  my  faculties  together 
I  reached  over  in  the  dark,  and  then  said  : 

"  Evangeline,  is  that  you  calling  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Where  are  you  ?  " 

"Shut  up  in  the  boot-closet.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
lie  there  and  sleep  so,  and  such  an  awful  storm  going  on." 

"  Why,  how  can  one  be  ashamed  when  he  is  asleep?  It 
is  unreasonable ;  a  man  cant  be  ashamed  when  he  is  asleep, 
Evangeline." 

"  You  never  try,  Mortimer — you  know  very  well  you  never 
try." 

I  caught  the  sound  of  muffled  sobs. 

That  sound  smote  dead  the  sharp  speech  that  was  on  my 
lips,  and  I  changed  it  to— 

"I'm  sorry,  dear — I'm  truly  sorry-.  I  never  meant  to  act 
so.     Come  back  and :: 

"  Mortimer  ! " 

"  Heavens  !  what  is  the  matter,  my  love?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  in  that  bed  yet?" 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"Come  out  of  it  instantly.  I  should  think  you  would  take 
some  little  care  of  your  life,  for  my  sake  and  the  children's, 
if  you  will  not  for  your  own." 

"But  my  love " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  Mortimer.  You  know  there  is  no 
place  so  dangerous  as  a  bed,  in  such  a  thunder-storm  as  this 
— all  the  books  say  that ;  yet  there  you  would  lie,  and  de- 
liberately throw  away  your  life — for  goodness  knows  what, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  arguing  and  arguing,  and " 

"But,  confound  it,  Evangeline,  I'm  not  in  the  bed,  now. 
I'm " 

[Sentence  interrupted  by  a  sudden  glare  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrified  little  scream  from  Mrs.  McWilliams  and 
a  tremendous  blast  of  thunder.] 

"There  !  You  see  the  result.  Oh,  Mortimer,  how  can 
you  be  so  profligate  as  to  swear  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 

"  I  didn't  swear.  And  that  wasn't  a  result  of  it,  anyway. 
It  would  have  come,  just  the  same,  if  I  hadn't  said  a  word  ; 
and  you  know  very  well,  Evangeline — at  least  you  ought  to 
know— that  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  now  argue  it,  and  argue  it,  and  argue  it ! — I 
don't  see  how  you  can  act  so,  when  you  know  there  is  not  a 
lightning-rod  on  the  place,  and  your  poor  wife  and  children 
are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Providence.  What  are  you 
doing? — lighting  a  match  at  such  a  time  as  this  !  Are  you 
stark  mad  ?" 

"  Hang  it,  woman,  where's  the  harm  ?  The  place  is  as 
dark  as  the  inside  of  an  infidel,  and " 

"  Put  it  out !  put  it  out  instantly  !  Are  you  determined  to 
sacrifice  us  all  ?  You  know  there  is  nothing  attracts  light- 
ning like  a  light.  \_Fzt! — crash!  boom — boloom-boom-boom  .'] 
Oh  !  just  hear  it  !     Now  you  see  what  you've  done  !" 

"  No,  I  don't  see  what  I've  done.  A  match  may  attract 
lightning  for  all  I  know,  but  it  don't  cause  lightning — I'll  go 
odds  on  that.  And  it  didn't  attract  it  worth  a  cent  this  time ; 
for  if  that  shot  was  leveled  at  my  match,  it  was  blessed  poor 
markmanship^— about  an  average  of  none  out  of  a  possible 
million,  I  should  say.  Why,  at  Dollymount,  such  marks- 
manship as  that " 

"For  shame,  Mortimer !  Here  we  are  standing  right  in 
the  very  presence  of  death,  and  yet  in  so  solemn  a  moment 
you  are  capable  of  using  such  language  as  that.  If  you  have 
no  desire  to Mortimer  !" 

"Well?"  .    , 

"  Did  you  say  your  prayers  to-night  ?" 

"I — I — meant  to,  but  I  got  to  trying  to  cipher  out  how 
much  twelve  times  thirteen  is,  and " 

\Fztl — boom-berroom-boom  /  bumble-umble  ^a^-SMASH  !] 

"  Oh,  we  are  lost,  beyond  all  help  !  How  coidd  you  neg- 
lect such  a  thing  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 

"  But  it  wasn't  'such  a  time  as  this.'  There  wasn't  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  How  could  /  know  there  was  going  to  be  all  this 
rumpus  and  pow-wow  about  a  little  slip  like  that  ?  And  I 
don't  think  it's  just  fair  for  you  to  make  so  much  out  of  it, 
anyway,  seeing  it  happens  so  seldom;  I  haven't  missed  be- 
fore since  I  brought  on  that  earthquake  four  years  ago." 

"Mortimer!  How  you  talk!  Have  you  forgotten  the 
yellow  fever  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you  are  always  throwing  up  the  yellow  fever  to 
me,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  unreasonable.  You  can't  even 
send  a  telegraphic  message  as  far  as  Memphis  without  re- 
lays, so  how  is  a  little  devotional  slip  of  mine  going  to  carry 
so  far?  IT1  stand  the  earthquake,  because  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm  going  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  every  blamed " 

[FztJ—  boom  beroom-boom  !  boom  !  BANG  !] 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  !    I  know  it  struck  something,  Mor- 
timer.    We  never  shall  see  the  light  of  another  day  ;  and  if 
it  will  do  you  any  good  to  remember,  when  we  are  gone,  that 
your  dreadful  language Mortimer  !" 

"  Well  !    What  now  ? " 

"  Your  voice  sounds  as  if Mortimer,  are  you  actually 

standing  in  front  of  that  open  fire-place?" 

"  That  is  the  very  crime  I  am  committing." 

"Get  away  from  it,  this  moment.  You  do  seem  determ- 
ined to  bring  destruction  on  us  all.  Don't  you  know  that 
there  is  no  better  conductor  for  lightning  than  an  open 
chimney  ?    Now  where  have  you  got  to  ?" 

"  I'm  here  by  the  window." 

"  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  have  you  lost  your  mind  ?     Clear  out 


from  there  this  moment.  The  very  children  in  arms  know  it 
is  fatal  to  stand  near  a  window  in  a  thunder-storm.  Dear, 
dear,  I  know  I  shall  never  see  the  light  of  another  day. 
Mortimer  ! " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  that  rustling?" 

"  It's  me." 

*'  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Trying  to  find  the  upper  end  of  my  pantaloons." 

"  Quick  !  throw  those  things  away  !  I  do  believe  you 
would  deliberately  put  on  those  clothes  at  such  a  time  as 
this  ;  yet  you  know  perfectly  well  that  all  authorities  agree 
that  woolen  stuffs  attract  lightning.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  it  isn't 
sufficient  that  one's  life  must  be  in  peril  from  natural  causes, 
yet  you  must  do  everything  you  can  possibly  think  of  to  aug- 
ment the  danger.  Oh,  don't  sing  !  What  can  you  be  think- 
ing of?" 

"  Now  where's  the  harm  in  it?" 

"  Mortimer,  if  I  have  told  you  once,  I  have  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times,  that  singing  causes  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere 

which  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  electric  fluid,  and What 

on  earth  are  you  opening  that  door  for?" 

"Goodness  gracious,  woman,  is  there  any  harm  in  that :?:} 

"  Harm  ?  There's  death  in  it.  Anybody  that  has  given 
this  subject  any  attention  knows  that  to  create  a  draught  is 
to  invite  the  lightning.  You  haven't  half  shut  it;  shut  it 
tight — and  do  hurry,  or  we  are  all  destroyed.  Oh,  it  is  an 
awful  thing  to  be  shut  up  with  a  lunatic  at  such  a  time  as 
this.     Mortimer,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"  Nothing.  Just  turning  on  the  water.  This  room  is 
smothering  hot  and  close.  I  want  to  bathe  my  face  and 
hands." 

"  You  have  certainly  parted  with  the  remnant  of  your 
mind!  Where  lightning-strikes  any  other  substance  once, 
it  strikes  water  fifty  times.  Do  turn  it  off.  Oh,  dear,  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  save  us.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that Mortimer,  what  was  that  ?" 

"  It  was  a  da it  was  a  picture.     Knocked  it  down." 

"  Then  you  are  close  to  the  wall !  I  never  heard  of  such 
imprudence.  Don't  you  know  that  there's  no  better  con- 
ductor for  lightning  than  a  wall?  Come  away  from  there  ! 
And  -you  came  as  near  as  anything  to  swearing,  too.  Oh, 
how  can  you  be  so  desperately  wicked,  and  your  family  in 
such  peril?  Mortimer,  did  you  order  a  feather-bed,  as  I 
asked  you  to?" 

"  No.     Forgot  it." 

"Forgot  it!  It  may  cost  you  your  life.  If  you  had  a 
feather-bed,  now,  and  could  spread  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  He  on  it,  you  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Come  here 
— come  quick,  before  you  have  a  chance  to  commit  any  more 
frantic  indiscretions." 

I  tried,  but  the  little  closet  would  not  hold  us  both  with 
the  door  shut,  unless  we  could  be  content  to  smother.  I 
gasped  a  while,  then  forced  my  way  out.  My  wife  called 
out : 

"Mortimer,  something  must  be  done  for  your  preserva- 
tion. Give  me  that  German  book  that  is  on  the  end  of  the 
mantel-piece,  and  a  candle;  but  don't  light  it  ;  give  me  a 
match  ;  I  will  light  it  in  here.  That  book  has  some  direc- 
tions in  it." 

I  got  the  book — at  a  cost  of  a  vase  and  some  other  brittle 
things  ;  and  the  madame  shut  herself  up  with  her  candle.  I 
had  a  moment's  peace  ;  then  she  called  out — 

"  Mortimer,  what  was  that?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  cat." 

"The  cat?  Oh,  destruction  !  Catch  her,  and  snut  her  up 
in  the  wash-stand.  Do  be  quick,  love  ;  cats  art  full  of  elec- 
tricity. I  just  know  my  hair  will  turn  white  with  this  night's 
awful  perils." 

I  heard  the  muffled  sobbings  again.  But  for  that,  I  should 
not  have  moved  hand  or  foot  in  such  a  wild  enterprise  in  the 
dark. 

However,  I  went  at  my  task — over  chairs,  and  against  all 
sorts  of  obstructions,  all  of  them  hard  ones,  too,  and  most 
of  them  with  sharp  edges — and  at  last  I  got  kitty  cooped  up 
in  the  commode,  at  an  expense  of  over  four  hundred  dollars 
in  broken  furniture  and  shins.  Then  these  muffled  words 
came  from  the  closet : 

"  It  says  the  safest  thing  is  to  stand  on  a  chair  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  Mortimer;  and  the  legs  of  the  chair  must 
be  insulated  with  non-conductors.  That  is,  you  must  set  the 
legs  of  the  chair  in  glass  tumblers.  \Fzt  .'—boom  ! — bang! 
— smash  /]  Oh,  hear  that !  Do  hurry,  Mortimer,  before  you 
are  struck." 

I  managed  to  find  and  secure  the  tumblers.  I  got  the  last 
four — broke  all  the  rest.  I  insulated  the  chair-legs,  and 
called  for  further  instructions. 

"  Mortimer,  it  says,  '  Wahrend  eines  Gewitters  entferne 
man  Metalle,  wie  z.  B.,  Ringe,  Uhren,  Schliissel,  etc.,  von 
sich  und  halte  sich  auch  nicht  an  solchen  Stellen  auf,  wo 
viele  Metalle  bei  einander  liegen,  oder  mit  andern  Korpern 
verbunden  sind,  wie  an  Herden,  Oefen,  Eisengittern  u.  dgl.' 
What  does  that  mean,  Mortimer?  Does  it  mean  that  you 
must  keep  metals  about  you,  or  keep  them  away  from  you?" 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  It  appears  to  be*a  little  mixed. 
All  German  advice  is  more  or  less  mixed.  However,  I  think 
that  that  sentence  is  mostly  in  the  dative  case,  with  a  little 
genitive  and  accusative  sifted  in,  here  and  there,  for  luck ; 
so  I  reckon  it  means  that  you  must  keep  some  metals  about 
you." 

"  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is.  They 
are  in  the  nature  of  lightning-rods,  you  know.  Put  on  your 
fireman's  helmet,  Mortimer  ;  that  is  mostly  metal." 

I  got  it  and  put  it  on — a  very  heavy  and  clumsy  and  un- 
comfortable thing  on  a  hot  night  in  a  close  room.  Even  my 
night-dress  seemed  to  be  more  clothing  than  I  strictly 
needed. 

"  Mortimer,  I  think  your  middle  ought  to  be  protected. 
Won't  you  buckle  on  your  militia  sabre,  please?  " 

I  complied. 

"  Now,  Mortimer,  you  ought  to  have  some  way  to  protect 
your  feet.     Do  please  put  on  your  spurs." 

I  did  it,  in  silence,  and  kept  my  temper  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Mortimer,  it  says  :  l  Das  Gewitter  lauten  ist  sehr  gefahr- 
lich,  weil  die  Glocke  selbst,  sowie  der  durch  das  Lauten  ve- 
ranlasste  Luftzug  und  die  Hohe  des  Thurmes  den  Blitz  an- 
ziehen  kbnnten.'  Mortimer,  does  that  mean  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous not  to  ring  the  church  bells  during  a  thunder-storm?" 

"  Yes,  it  seems  to  mean  that — if  that  is  the  past  participle 


of  the  nominative  case  singular,  and  I  reckon  it  is.  Yes,  I 
think  it  means  that  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  church 
tower  and  the  absence  of  Luftzug,  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous (sehr gefdhrlich)  not  to  ring  the  bells  in  time  of  a  storm; 
and  moreover,  don't  you  see,  the  very  wording " 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mortimer ;  don't  waste  »the  precious 
time  in  talk.  Get  the  large  dinner-bell ;  it  is  right  there  in 
the  hall.  Quick,  Mortimer  dear ;  we  are  almost  safe.  Oh, 
dear,  I  do  believe  we  are  going  to  be  saved,  at  last ! " 

Our  little  summer  establishment  stands  on  top  of  a  high 
range  of  hills,  overlooking  a  valley.  Several  farm-houses 
are  in  our  neighborhood — the  nearest,  some  three  or  four 
hundreds  yards  away. 

When  I,  mounted  on  the  chair,  had  been  clanging  that 
dreadful  bell  a  matter  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  our  shutters 
were  suddenly  torn  open  from  without,  and  a  brilliant  bull's- 
eye  lantern  thrust  in  at  the  window,  followed  by  a  hoarse  in- 
quiry : 

"  What  in  the  nation  is  the  matter  here  ?  " 

The  window  was  full  of  men's  heads,  and  the  heads  were 
full  of  eyes  that  stared  wildly  at  my  night-dress  and  my  war- 
like accoutrements. 

I  dropped  the  bell,  skipped  down  from  the  chair  in  confu- 
sion, and  said  : 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,  friends — only  a  little  dis- 
comfort on  account  of  the  thunder-storm.  I  was  trying  to 
keep  off  the  lightning." 

"Thunder-storm  ? — lightning?  Why,  Mr.  McWilliams, 
have  you  lost  your  mind  ?  It  is  a  beautiful,  star-light  night  ; 
there  has  been  no  storm." 

I  looked  out,  and  I  was  so  astonished  I  could  hardly  speak 
for  a  while.     Then  I  said  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  this.  We  distinctly  saw  the  glow  of 
the  flashes  through  the  curtains  and  shutters,  and  heard  the 
thunder." 

One  after  another  those  people  lay  down  on  the  ground  to 
laugh — and  two  of  them  died.  One  of  the  survivors  re- 
marked : 

"Pity  you  didn't  think  to  open  your  blinds  and  look  over 
the  top  of  the  high  hill  yonder.  What  you  heard  was  can- 
non ;  what  you  saw  was  the  flash.  You  see,  the  telegraph 
brought  some  news  just  at  midnight :  Garfield's  nominated, 
and  that's  what's  the  matter  ! " 

Yes,  Mr.  Twain,  as  I  was  saying  in  the  beginning  (said 

Mr.  McWilliams),  the  rules  for  preserving  people  against 

lightning  are  so  excellent  and  so  innumerable,  that  the  most 

incomprehensible  thing  in  the  world  to  me  is  how  anybody 

I  ever  manages  to  get  struck. 

So  saying,  he  gathered  up  his  satchel  and  umbrella,  and 
departed ;  for  the  train  had  reached  his  town. 


It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  and  the  immortals  were  sitting 
on  high  Olympus,  watching  the  cremation  of  some  insane 
American  who  thought  there  wasn't  enough  land  on  this 
continent  to  bury  him  in,  when  the  blue-eyed  maid  remarked  : 

"Mars!" 

The  colonel  hastily  folded  up  his  map  of  the  lava-beds, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  Speak,  Minerva  ;  the  class  is  up.  Go  ahead  with  the 
oral." 

"When  they  put  a  man  into  fhe  crematory,  or  the  retort, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  what  figure  of  expression  does  it  re- 
mind you  of?" 

The  colonel  scratched  his  greaved  shin  (now  don't  ask  us 
what  it  was  greaved  about,  or  we'll  tell  you  it  was  greaved 
about  to  the  knee,  for  we  are  in  no  humor  for  nonsense),  and 
presently  he  said  he  wasn't  much  of  a  scholar  on  raw  gram- 
mar, but  he  believed  it  was  "a  kind  of  an  erysipelas  ;  some- 
thing left  out,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  said  the  goddess,  "  but  what  is  left  out  ?  " 

The  colonel  hesitated  a  moment  and  said  he  hadn't  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  that,  and  Hermes  remarked  that  it  was 
probably  an  interpolation,  because  the  man  was  put  in. 

Vulcan,  who  happened  along  with  a  new  hinge  for  the 
front  gate,  asked  if  it  wasn't  hotology. 

Juno  didn't  think  it  could  be  tautology,  because  it  wasn't 
always  the  same  man  ;  indeed,  it  never  was  the  same  man. 

"  It's  the  same  man  this  time,  isn't  it  ? "  asked  her  hus- 
band, cautiously  throwing  up  his  elbow  on  the  level  with  his 
head. 

Ganymede,  the  barkeeper,  said  he  thought  it  was  a  hyper- 
bole, because  it  was  awfully  extravagant ;  thirty-five  dollars 
per  man  at  the  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  crematory  was 
the  regular  charge  for  every  barbecue. 

Saturn,  who  came  up  this  afternoon,  it  being  Friday,  with 
a  string  of  fish,  said  he  thought  it  was  synecdoche,  but  on 
being  asked  what  synecdoche  was,  frankly  confessed  that  he 
didn't  know,  and  went  down  three. 

Apollo  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  trochaic  metre,  because  the 
man  was  in  his  coffin. 

It  took  the  immortals  a  long  time  to  catch  on  to  this,  and 
then  Jupiter  remarked  that  they  weren't  running  a  college 
pharmacy  up  there. 

"No,"  said  his  amiable  married  sister,  " no,  pharmacy's 
sake,  don't  talk  doctor-shop.  What  do  you  think  it  is, 
Minerva?" 

The  blue-eyed  goddess  turned  down  her  place  in  Emer- 
son, adjusted  her  eye-glasses,  and  said,  with  great  pre- 
cision : 

"  Why,  the  retort  scorches  ;  don't  it  strike  you  that  way?" 

But,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  the  colonel  said  he  wasn't 
up  to  this  new-fangled  pronunciation  very  well,  and  the  im- 
mortal Jove  called  to  Ganymede  to  bring  him  a  "  light  one," 
at  the  same  time  holding  up  all  the  fingers  on  one  hand  be- 
hind his  wife's  head. 

Laughed  all  the  gods  ;  the  heavens  with  laughter  broke. 
And  wise  Minerva  thought  'twas  at  her  joke. 


"Men  often  jump  at  conclusions,"  says  the- proverb.  So 
do  dogs.  One  recently  jumped  at  the  conclusion  of  a  cat 
which  was  sticking  through  the  opening  of  a  partly  closed 
door,  and  created  a  great  disturbance. 


Maud  (an  aristocratic  child) — "How  pretty  and  clever  you 
are,  mother;  I'm  so  glad  you  married  into"  our  family." 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  woman  who  htgs  he 
embraces  Christianity. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  A  UGUST  21,  1880. 


PERSONAL    AND    EXPLANATORY. 


That  I  have  been  ambitious  for  the  honors  of  office  and 
desired  to  pursue  a  political  career  is  an  open  secret.  It  was 
an  honorable  ambition,  and  I  do  not  feel  compelled  to  apol- 
ogize for  it.  I  was  driven  from  public  life  by  a  conspiracy 
within  the  party  I  had  aided  to  create  and  had  faithfully 
served  through  long  years.  Twelve  years  ago  I  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  politics,  and  never  again  to  become  the  can- 
didate for  any  position  of  profit.  But  my  withdrawal  did  not 
satisfy  my  opponents.  It  was  by  them  urged  as  a  proof  that 
I  dared  not  continue  in  public  life.  Not  being  willing  to  rest 
under  such  an  imputation,  nor  to  allow  Mr.  William  B.  Carr, 
through  the  mouth  of  a  hired  libeler — as  in  the  mint  investi- 
gation, which  exposed  the  dishonesty  of  La  Grange — to  charge 
that  he  possessed  secrets  I  dared  not  challenge ;  not  being 
willing  to  allow  the  whispered  slanders  of  Sargent  and  Gor- 
ham,  their  mercenaries  and  dependents,  to  go  unanswered — 
I  determined  to  establish  a  journal.  I  had  retired  from  my 
profession;  I  had  for  the  time  satisfied  myself  with  foreign 
travel ;  I  could  not  lead  a  life  of  idleness ;  I  did  not  desire 
to  rust  out  and  be  forgotten.  I  did  desire  the  opportunity  to 
confront  and  expose,  and  by  exposure  punish,  my  enemies. 
I  desired  the  opportunity  to  aid  my  friends,  and,  above  all, 
to  vindicate  my  own  good  name,  my  political  conduct,  and 
to  rehabilitate  myself  with  and  serve  the  party  that  had  fallen 
under  disgraceful  leadership  and  was  suffering  from  the  dis- 
honorable conduct  of  the  vile  conspirators  who  had  driven 
me  from  its  membership.  I  was  anxious  to  make  bait  of  the 
angle-worms  that  had  wriggled  across  my  path.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  show  my  devotion  to  the  party  I  had  aided  to  estab- 
lish, and  to  advocate  the  principles  upon  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  founded.  So,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Somers  to  unite  with  him  in  the  publication  of  a  weekly  lit- 
erary journal,  I  assented — it  being  understood  that  it  should 
also  be  a  journal  of  independent  political  opinions,  which 
feature  of  the  enterprise  should  be  under  my  control.  For 
now  nearly  four  years  the  Argonaut  has  been  established. 
It  has  met  commendation  and  criticism.  It  has  its  friends 
and  its  enemies.  It  has  made  mistakes  and  been  sorry  for 
them.  It  has  aided  to  accomplish  some  things  it  is  proud  of. 
It  has  never  submitted,  and  it  never  will  submit,  to  any  dis- 
honorable work  within  the  Republican  party  lines,  if  it  be 
advised  of  it;  it  never  has  shrunk,  and  never  will  shrink, 
from  exposing  any  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  party  or  any  of 
its  members,  if  it  knows  of  such  fraud;  it  will  denounce  by 
name  any  party  villain  who  endeavors  to  accomplish  any  dis- 
honest purpose,  if  it  shall  be  convinced  of  the  truth.  All  this 
it  will  do  in  the  conviction  that  that  is  the  best  service  it  can 
render  the  Republican  party.  Personally  I  have  no  other  po- 
litical ambition  than  to  do  honest  service  for  the  party  whose 
cradle  I  rocked  in  its  infancy,  and  from  which,  or  any  member 
or  committee  of  which,  with  one  exception  (for  traveling  ex- 
penses), I  never  had  a  dollar  placed  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
I  know  of  no  other  or  better  way  of  rendering  that  service 
than  by  aiding  to  keep  it  pure,  and  within  the  control  and 
under  the  direction  of  honest  men.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
leader.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  in  good  party  standing.  I  do 
not  aspire  to  office. 

The  Argonaut \s  in  no  sense  a  party  "organ."  It  is  an 
independent  journal,  owned  and  conducted  by  independent 
Republicans.  It  has  neither  asked  nor  received  a  subsidy 
from  the  Republican  or  any  other  party.  It  has  taken  no 
money  from  individual  or  corporation,  for  which  it  has  not 
rendered  that  commercial  value  becoming  a  legitimate  jour- 
nal. The  party  is  no  more  responsible  for  its  utterances 
than  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  any  other  independent 
nufficial  member  of  the  Republican  party.      If  hurt 


comes  to  the  party  by  exposure  of  its  misdoings,  this  cal- 
amity must  be  charged  to  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  the 
misdoings,  and  not  to  the  persons  who  expose  them.  Sup- 
pression of  the  fact  that  a  wrongful  act  has  been  perpetrated 
adds  another  wrong,  and  doubles  the  hurt.  He  who  plays 
a  mean  party  trick  is  the  party's  enemy  ;  he  who  exposes  it 
is  the  party's  friend.  To  expose  the  last  fraud  makes  the 
next  more  difficult.  To  drive  the  rascals  out  of  the  party 
does  not  weaken  it — it  only  makes  more  room  for  honest 
men.  To  expose  political  rascality  within  the  party  purifies 
it.  Ten  honest  gentlemen  will  join  the  Republican  party  for 
every  knave  that  is  kicked  out  of  it.  There  is  a  great  float- 
ing class  of  independent  thinking  men  whose  votes  decide 
all  political  contests  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this 
State,  and  especially  in  this  contest.  It  is  to  this  vote  that 
the  appeal  must  be  made.  Parties  in  California  are  very 
nearly  balanced,  and  it  Is  from  the  ranks  of  this  independent 
and  reflecting  body  that  recruits  must  be  obtained.  These 
men  are  intelligent,  and  keen  to  observe.  They  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  they  will  not  willingly  join  any  party  that 
does  not  at  least  make  an  effort  to  correct  the  abuses  that 
are  incident  to  all  political  organizations.  Hence  I  assert 
that  the  Argonaut  does  not  injure  the  parly  by  its  resolute 
and  unflinching  determination  to  expose  all  the  dishonest 
work  of  which  it  is  cognizant  within  the  party  lines  ;  but  that 
it  does  efficient  service,  and  contributes  valuable  aid  to  the 
party  by  its  directness  and  its  fearlessness.  Horace  Greeley 
was  a  great  editor,  and  the  Tribune  an  influential  journal, 
because  it  had  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  What  has 
made  Wilberforce,  or  Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips  a  power 
except  their  courage  to  dare  to  assault  wrongs  ?  What  gives 
Carl  Schurz  authority  in  our  national  politics  except  his  reso- 
lute independence  that  will  not  follow  a  party  through  its 
unclean  by-ways?  What  gives  weight  to  anybody's  opinions 
or  convictions,  except  the  belief  that  he  utters  them  honestly 
and  in  fearless  consequence  of  their  results  ?  What  makes 
the  Republican  party  the  great  party  of  the  nation,  except 
that  it  is  the  party  of  patriotism,  of  intelligence,  of  moral 
character,  of  integrity,  and  of  courage?  What  journal  on 
either  side  of  the  continent,  that  suggests  falsehoods  or  sup- 
presses facts  in  the  interest  of  a  party  of  which  it  claims  to 
be  the  organ,  and  upon  the  subsidies  of  which  it  depends  for 
support,  has  any  real  influence  in  moulding  or  directing  pub- 
lic opinion  ? 

No  party  can  survive  fraudulent,  tricky,  and  dishonest 
leadership.  The  recent  convention  at  Chicago  demonstrated 
this  fact.  It  was  the  Illinois  fraud,  perpetrated  by  Senator 
Logan  in  State  convention,  that  most  seriously  damaged  the 
candidacy  of  General  Grant.  It  was  exposing  the  frauds 
of  Tweed  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  city  of  New  York 
that  gave  Governor  Tilden  the  only  claim  he  ever  had  to 
his  party's  gratitude.  It  was  exposing  the  frauds  of  the 
Washington  rings,  and  punishing  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
the  Republican  rascals,  that  gave  to  the  Republican  party  a 
new  hold  upon  public  confidence;  and  the  suspicion  that 
General  Grant  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  this  movement 
was  the  only  shadow  that  ever  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his 
illustrious  name.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  chairman  of  a 
Republican  convention  entered  into  a  pre-arranged  conspir- 
acy to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  best  men  of  the  party,  fairly 
expressed  in  open  convention  by  a  vote,  and  after  an  hours 
debate  by  such  men  as  Mizner  of  Solano,  Gregg  of  Kern, 
McClure  of  San  Francisco,  Tyler  of  Alameda  ;  and  after  a 
well-understood  programme  of  reform  by  such  men  as 
Felton  of  San  Mateo,  Adams  of  Sonoma,  McLean  of  Ven- 
tura, Stearns  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  the  delegates  of 
two  senatorial  districts  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  score  of 
others — when,  aided  by  his  confederates,  he  denied  to  the 
convention  an  opportunity  to  review  his  conduct,  and  ad- 
journed the  body  in  confusion,  at  his  unexpected  and  un- 
explained treachery  —  the  Argonaut,  in  accordance  with  a 
rule  of  action  from  which  it  will  not  depart,  exposed  the 
game,  and  denounced  Mr.  Charles  N.  Fox  as  a  "  political 
idiot  "  or  "party  knave."  His  conduct  was  most  disgraceful 
and  insulting  to  the  convention.  It  was  in  flagrant  violation 
of  his  personal  honor;  and  it  would  have  been  inexcusable 
cowardice  if  I  had  done  less  than  I  did  in  convention,  or 
the  Argonaut  had  contained  less  than  it  did  in  its  last  issue, 
or  if  he  should  be  given  rest  till  he  is  finally  driven  from 
public  and  political  life.  The  condoning  of  offenses  like  this 
has  resulted  in  the  encouragement  of  the  blackguards  and 
wire-pullers  in  the  Republican  party.  Fear  of  injuring  the 
party  by  resenting  wrongs  against  it  has  led  to  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  placed  the  party  leadership  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  unprincipled  mer- 
cenaries. Whenever  an  unworthy  demagogue,  some  dishon- 
est party  fraud,  has,  by  mean  intrigue,  by  lies  and  prevari- 
cations, by  polluting  the  ballot-box  at  a  primary  election,  or 
by  some  vile  act,  procured  a  nomination  for  office,  then  at 
once  his  confederates  are  loud-mouthed  in  invoking  party 
discipline j  then  the  thick-and-thin  partisan  must  swallow 
the  dose,  however  unpalatable  and  bitter  it  may  be.  I  am 
no  such  partisan,  and  the  Argonaut  will  never  become  the 
apologist  of  any  such  ideas.  The  fighting  of  party  knaves, 
the  exposing  of  party  rascality,  is  not  an  agreeable  duty,  but 


it  is  a  duty  nevertheless,  and  somebody  must  perform  it. 
The  journal  that  is  the  party  organ,  or  hopes  to  get  money 
from  a  State  Central  or  County  Committee,  or  from  can- 
didates for  office,  can  not  do  it.  The  man  who  is  an  indiffer- 
ent Republican  will  not  do  it ;  the  man  who  is  a  candidate 
for  office,  or  ever  expects  to  be,  dare  not  do  it.  I  find  more 
agreeable  labor  in  writing  upon  broader  themes  than  this, 
and  shall  hope  that  during  this  canvass  I  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  advert  again  to  this  or  to  any  kindred  matter. 

There  are  one  or  two  cognate  subjects  that  may  be  prop- 
erly adverted  to  in  this  connection.  A  few  prejudiced  and 
benighted  Democratic  Israelites,  like  Choynski,  the  anti- 
quarian, affect  to  believe  that  the  Argonaut  has  a  prejudice 
against  Jews  ;  but  there  is  no  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
Jewish  merchant  or  gentleman,  who  has  knowledge  to  read 
and  judgment  to  interpret  its  editorials,  that  thinks  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  is  true  that,  some  months  ago,  when  our 
ballot-box  and  registration  office  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  chattering  little  simian  from  Poland,  I  ex- 
pressed my  dissent,  and  declared  that  the  American  ballot- 
box  should  be  under  the  charge  of  no  foreigner,  of  no  Jew, 
and  least  of  all  should  it  be  in  the  custody  of  Louis  Kaplan. 
Now,  is  there  a  respectable  Israelite,  from  Jerusalem,  or 
Judea,  or  the  land  over  about  Jordan,  that  thinks  Louis  Kap- 
lan a  fit  thing  to  hold  control  of  the  elective  system  of  an 
American  city?  I  do  not;  and  I  had  a  right  to  be  indignant 
that  I  could  not  exercise  my  political  prerogative  until  I  had 
convinced  this  diminutive  specimen  of  a  Polish  Jew  that  I  had 
inherited  from  my  American  ancestors  the  right  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise  in  the  republic  they  had  aided  to  create  and 
fought  to  maintain.  I  think  the  Argonaut  contributed  to 
the  removal  of  this  parasite,  and  when  he  fell  by  the  guber- 
natorial axe,  I  did  not  hear  Kosciusko  shriek.  The  Argo- 
naut deals  generously  with  all  foreign  classes;  and  its  Amer- 
icanism is  not  "native  Americanism,"  but  that  broader  and 
better  Americanism  that  embraces  within  its  fellowship  all 
that  are  intelligent  and  honest,  who  love  this  country  better 
than  any  other,  and  who  would  defend  it  and  its  institutions 
with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  honor,  against  any 
other.  I  have  been  charged  with  prejudice  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Irish.  This  is  untrue,  and  is  the  growth  of 
ignorance.  It  prevails  not  among  those  who  read  the  Argo- 
naut^ but  among  those  who  can  not  read.  When  a  class  of 
vicious  and  ignorant  Irishmen,  and  a  few  unprincipled  Ger- 
man socialists,  undertook  to  meet  upon  our  Sand-lot  and  in- 
augurate a  reign  of  terror;  when  an  adventurous  Irish  dray- 
man began  to  build  bonfires  upon  our  hills  and  threaten  to 
burn  our  city ;  when  an  unprincipled  and  ignorant  and 
unnaturalized  English  shoemaker  rode  through  the  city  of 
San  Jose"  on  election  day  with  a  hempen  noose  dragging  from 
his  carriage  as  an  emblem  of  his  promised  political  reforms; 
when  a  crazy  German,  at  the  head  of  a  crazy  club,  offered 
the  military  assistance  of  his  crazy  countrymen  to  make  an 
armed  rescue  of  his  whipped  confederate ;  when  a  little  band 
of  French  monkeys  undertook  to  organize  sans-culottes  in 
San  Francisco,  out  of  cooks,  and  hair-frizzers,  and  dish-wash- 
ers— when  all  this  foreign  scum  had  risen  to  the  surface  of 
our  boiling  political  pot,  and,  in  alliance  with  a  cowardly 
Democracy,  had  undertaken  to  disturb  social  order,  destroy 
the  value  of  our  property,  overturn  the  administration,  and 
write  for  us  a  new  organic  code,  the  Argonaut  had  the  cour- 
age to  denounce  the  vile  and  cowardly  conspiracy  of  igno- 
rant and  vicious  foreigners.  It  has,  I  think,  contributed  to 
their  discomfiture.  It  has  aided,  I  think,  to  strengthen  the 
courage  and  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  American-born,  and 
to  array  with  them  the  intelligent  English,  German,  Irish, 
French,  and  other  foreign  residents  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  us.  Has  this  hurt  the  Republican  party?  I  think  not, 
because  intelligent  and  patriotic  foreigners  understand  the 
position,  while  all  the  ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden,  and 
unprincipled  of  foreign  birth  are,  by  selection  and  natural 
association,  Democrats.  And,  just  now,  we  are  charged  with 
vindictive  and  ultra  writing  against  the  " Solid  South;"  and 
there  are  some  half-shell  Republicans  who  think  this  "hurts 
the  party,"  and  these  people  think  we  are  unfriendly  to  the 
South.  To  the  South,  no;  to  the  "  Solid  South,"  yes.  To 
Southern  people,  no;  to  unreconciled  Southern  rebels — bit- 
ter, implacable,  unrepentant,  treacherous  conspirators  against 
the  nation — yes.  There  is  not  a  kind  and  generous  act  within 
the  whole  merciful  code  of  Christ  that  we  would  not  gladly 
see  extended  to  the  South  and  Southern  people;  there  is  no 
healthful  progress  we  do  not  wish  them ;  there  is  no  blessing 
of  peace,  or  plenty,  or  health,  or  prosperity  that  we  would 
not  invoke  upon  them.  But  there  is  no  humiliation  of  man, 
or  curse  of  God,  or  calamity  of  nature,  that  we  do  not  wish 
and  pray  may  overwhelm  the  Southern  man,  or  woman,  or 
priest  who  would  endeavor  to  bring  about  another  civil  war. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  concerning  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee embroglio,  I  protest  against  being  held  responsible 
for  more  than  my  share.  Out  of  a  convention  composed  of 
four  hundred  gentlemen,  more  than  three  hundred  of  them 
are  in  entire  sympathy  with  my  position.  I  had  no  quar- 
rel with  the  individuals  composing  the  committee.  I  sim- 
ply thought  that  better  and  more  influential  Republicans 
could  be  found  to  manage  this  national  campaign.     1  have  a 
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qualified  respect  for  every  man  against  whom  this  party 
movement  has  been  made.  For  Mr.  Morrow  I  have  more 
than  friendly  feelings,  and  should  I  desire  to  employ  a  lawyer 
I  could  find  no  more  conscientious  gentleman  at  the  bar. 
But  I  think  it  a  little  disingenous  in  him  to  hint  that  I  had 
driven  him  from  a  place  where  he  was  sacrificing  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  serve  his  party.  The  party  has  treated 
him  kindly  for  a  new  man,  and  a  young  man.  Since  being 
on  the  committee  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  State  Senator ; 
his  partner,  Mr.  Latimer,  has  stepped  out  of  a  Federal  office 
into  a  Superior  judgeship,  and  Mr.  Morrow  is  himself  at- 
torney for  the  Harbor  Commissioners  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month.  I  have  never  been  other  than 
friendly  to  Mr.  Marcus  D.  Boruck.  I  am  a  reader  of  his 
valuable  journal.  I  did  not  support  him  for  United  States 
Senator  when  he  so  ably  advocated  his' claims  for  that  office. 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  support  his  gubernatorial 
candidacy,  and  there  are  some  of  the  country  journals  who 
think  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  not  entitled  to  ten  columns  of 
advertising  through  a  campaign  because  its  proprietor  is 
secretary  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  I  have  for  Mr. 
Boruck  a  sincere  respect.  I  am  confident  that  he  never 
made  money  illegitimately  in  that  connection.  I  have  always 
thought  Mr.  Richard  Chute  an  able  politician,  and  I  have 
always  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  faithful  party  service,  both 
in  the  Federal  position  he  holds  and  in  the  committee. 
Indeed,  I  advised,  and  still  advise,  his  retention  thereon. 
There  are  no  persons  in  our  party  with  whom  I  en- 
joy myself  upon  a  clam-bake  more  pleasantly  than  with 
Johnny  Martin  and  Dave  Jackson.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Stock  Report  going  upon  the  committee 
in  the  person  of  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Bunker.  I  can  stand  it 
if  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  willing  to  divide,  and  if  the  Re- 
publican country  press  can  ;  and  if,  for  my  political  offenses, 
the  yawning  gates  of  the  penitentiary  shall  ever  close 
behind  me,  I  would  as  soon  that  Joseph  Ames,  Esq., 
should  stalk  as  warden  outside  the  walls  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  State,  and  I  would  cheerfully  accept 
J.  R.  Hardenburg  as  a  companion  on  the  inside.  My 
modesty  forbids  that  I  should  claim  the  sole  honor  of  bring- 
ing about  so  great  a  reform  as  will  come  out  of  this  small 
war.  I  divide  it  with  Judge  Brown  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  of 
El  Dorado :  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Kern ;  Senator  Kilburn  and  Lan- 
sing B.  Mizner,  Esq.,  of  Solano ;  Judge  Roberts,  of  Grass 
Valley;  Doctor  Harvey,  of  Gait;  J.  C.  Zuck,  of  Gilroy;  By- 
ington,  of  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  McLaine,  of  Ventura;  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, of  Alameda;  Mr.  Stearns,  of  San  Luis  Obispo;  ex-Sher- 
iff Adams,  of  Sonoma ;  Messrs.  Mayhew,  David  McClure, 
O'Brien,  Wentworth  ;  the  whole  delegation  from  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Senatorial  Districts  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  convention,  and  every  honest  gentleman 
who  was  elected  and  came  to  the  convention  from  a  country 
constituency.  No  one  man,  however  able  or  vicious,  can 
create  any  serious  trouble  in  a  party.  To  do  hurt  he  must 
have  a  following,  and  no  following  can  ever  be  had  when 
there  is  honest  management.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  fraud  is  defeated,  and  an  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  all  good  Republicans  has  been  arrived  at.  To 
prove  this,  I  take  the  liberty  to  print  a  personal  note,  received 
by  me  on  Wednesday  morning  from  Mr.  William  H.  Mills, 
of  the  Sacramento  Record-Union — one  in  whose  intelligence 
and  unselfish  desire  to  serve  the  party  I  recognize  a  faithful, 
safe,  and  prudent  party  counsellor : 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1880. 
Friend  Pixley  :  The  matters  which  were  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  us  to-day  are  in  the  way  of  such  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment as  to  need  no  further  comment.  The  Executive  Committee  will 
be  re-organized  with  unexceptionable  material,  and  the  State  Central 
Committee  will  be  called  together  at  once.  Mr.  Morrow's  action,  from 
the  first,  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  sound  judgment  and  zeal  for 
the  success  of  the  party.  I  hope  his  services  will  be  retained  to  the 
cause  and  the  coming  campaign. 

With  much  respect,  I  remain,  fraternally,  Wm.  H.  Mills. 

And  now  let  us  all  go  to  work,  and  the  individual  who 
shall  render  the  Republican  party  in  this  campaign  better 
service  than  I  can,  shall  be  regarded  by  me  as  a  better 
Republican.  P. 

We  of  California  have  fairly  entered  upon  our  campaign  of 
1880.  Our  State  Convention  has  adjourned,  our  candidates 
are  in  the  field,  our  electoral  ticket  is  before  the  people,  our 
clubs  are  organized,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  to  work.  This 
little  tempest  in  the  State  Central  Committee's  teapot  is  vir- 
tually over.  It  is  already  blown  away.  The  difficulty  will 
be  adjusted,  and  we  shall  fight  the  braver  and  work  the 
harder  that  we  have  quarreled  a  little,  and  our  party  will 
have  better  men,  and  better  counsels,  and  more  money,  and 
more  unselfish  advisers,  than  as  though  an  unblushing  fraud 
i  had  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
party,  because  the  men  who  are  angry  dare  not  "  kick." 
They  all  want  office,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  dares,  for  his 
life,  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  party  at 
this  time.  We  enter  upon  the  campaign  in  this  State  with 
every  assurance  of  success.  There  has  not  been  an  election 
for  the  past  twenty  years  when  it  was  so  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  California  would  go  Republican  as  now.  For 
twenty  years  this  State  has  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  Why  will  it  not  do  so  at  this  time  ? 
There  is  not  a  bolter,  or  kicker,  or  scratcher  jn  the  State  ; 


nor  a  sore-head  or  malcontent  from  one  end  to  another. 
There  is  not  a  Republican  that  ever  voted  the  ticket  that  can 
not  vote  it  now.  The  Democratic  party  never  acted  worse, 
and  the  Republican  party  never  behaved  itself  better  than 
within  the  past  four  years.  Within  that  time  the  Republican 
administration  has  withdrawn  its  last  soldier  from  the  South, 
and  the  South  has  re-organized  its  "Solid  South,"  sent  its 
brigadiers  to  Congress,  bulldozed  its  negroes,  "played  the 
devil,"  and  is  now  preparing  to  again  "raise  hell"  with  the 
Government.  The  finances  of  the  nation  are  fully  restored. 
Greenbacks  are  at  par,  and  four  per  cent,  bonds  at  ten  per 
cent,  premium.  Why  should  not  every  Republican  who  has 
property  to  protect  and  taxes  to  pay,  vote  the  ticket  ?  Cali- 
fornia is  a  Republican  State,  and  when  the  Republican  party 
is  united,  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  casting 
its  vote  for  the  Democracy.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  in  the  past  four  years  we  have  had — right 
here  in  San  Francisco  and  in  California — a  taste  of  what 
the  Democracy  would  do  for  us  if  it  had  a  chance.  We  have 
seen  a  bolting  minority  out  of  the  Democratic  party  organ- 
ize upon  our  Sand-lot  for  misrule,  and  we  have  felt  its  effects 
in  the  confusion  and  chaos  that  have  resulted  from  the  insur- 
rection. We  have  seen  the  arrest  of  prosperity,  the  depre- 
ciation of  property  values,  and  have  had  a  preliminary  shower 
of  blood,  and  murder,  and  assassination,  and  usurpation  of 
authority,  and  display  of  violence,  and  threats  indicating  the 
storm  and  tempest  of  anarchy  that  would  have  followed  if 
this  minority  had  become  a  majority  in  this  State.  These 
men  are  now  nearly  all  of  them  back  in  the  Democratic  party. 
They  are  again  plotting  and  organizing.  The  mad  chivalry 
and  the  low  Irish,  the  socialistic  German  and  the  commu- 
nistic Frenchman,  are  all  now  in  the  Democratic  nest,  hatch- 
ing new  treason  from  out  the  same  foul  party  bird-lime.  This 
episode  in  Democratic  party  history  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  thousands  of  Democrats  will  quietly  withold  their  votes 
from  a  party  that  had  not  the  power  to  curb  or  restrain  the 
violence  of  its  meaner  element.  There  are  thousands  more 
of  Northern  Democrats,  Irishmen,  respectable  men  and  good 
citizens,  loyal  men  and  honest,  who  will  remember  David  C. 
Broderick ;  and,  remembering  him,  will  not  forget  David  S. 
Terry,  who  killed  him  ;  will  not  forget  William  M.  Gwinn,  in 
quarrel  with  whom  he  died  ;  and  will  not  forget  the  chivalry 
element,  through  whoSe  sympathy  and  connivance  his  red- 
handed  slayers  were  enabled  to  escape  justice ;  and  will  not 
vote  for  General  Hancock,  at  the  head  of  a  "  Solid  South," 
through  a  chivalry  electoral  ticket  that  puts  David  S.  Terry 
and  William  T.  Wallace  at  its  head,  with  Shorb,  Henley, 
and  Brown  at  its  tail.  Fangs  in  the  tongue,  poison  in  the 
teeth,  rattles  in  the  tail,  and  the  name  of  the  serpent  is  Se- 
cession No.  2. 


And  further  than  this,  the  Republican  party  is  certain  to 
elect  its  Presidential  candidates.  General  James  A.  Garfield 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  If  there  is 
no  change  or  repression  of  the  growing  sentiment  of  the 
North  in  this  direction,  General  Hancock  will  not  carry  any 
Northern  State,  and  will  lose  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  New  York  is  one  of  the  certain  Republican 
States.  The  Democratic  squab,  so  overgrown  at  its  birth, 
had  its  growth  arrested  at  the  pin-feather  stage,  and  is  now 
languishing.  Apathy  no  longer  exists  in  Republican  ranks. 
Blaine,  and  Sherman,  and  Conkling  are  all  in  the  fight. 
Conkling  stumps  Indiana  and  then  New  York.  George 
William  Curtis  and  his  independents  are  all  at  work;  the 
young  scratchers  are  hard  at  it  this  time,  and  they  are 
scratching  the  enemy.  The  independent  press  and  the  inde- 
pendent orators  are  all  enthused  for  Garfield.  Garfield  is 
the  candidate  of  no  faction,  stood  in  the  way  of  no  rival,  and 
has  no  resentments.  He  is  under  promise  to  no  clique  or 
faction  of  the  party,  and  when  he  comes  into  office  will  be 
under  none  other  than  general  obligations  to  the  whole 
party  and  the  whole  country.  There  are  especial  reasons 
why  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  doubtful.  Its  governor  is 
not  only  a  Republican  but  a  working  politician,  who  under- 
stands how  to  run  the  machine,  and  in  New  York  the  ma- 
chine means  discipline,  organization,  and  intelligent,  hard, 
effective  campaign  work.  The  Democratic  machine  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Kelly.  If  Hancock 
is  elected,  the  patronage  of  both  State  and  city  falls  into  the 
hands  of  ex-Governor  Tilden.  The  feud  between  Tilden  and 
Tammany  is  not  reconciled,  and  Kelly  has  a  greater  interest 
than  any  man  in  America  that  General  Garfield  be  Presi- 
dent. The  Board  of  Public  Works,  canals,  prisons,  and  pub- 
lic institutions  are  under  the  control  of  Republicans,  and  at 
their  head  is  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  State.  The 
moneyed  institutions  and  the  moneyed  men  as  a  class  favor 
Garfield,  because  they  desire  no  change.  The  country  is 
prosperous  ;  the  South  is  at  peace  ;  bonds  are  above  par  ; 
greenbacks  are  equivalent  to  gold.  The  Jews,  as  a  class, 
are  almost  unanimous  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
ticket.  The  Rothschilds  have  directed  their  agent,  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  to  either  withdraw  from  the  support  of 
General  Hancock,  or  resign  their  agency,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  there  is  a  very  great  defection  from  the  Democracy  upon 
the  part  of  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  Catholic  Irish. 
This  last  movement  is  prompted  by  the  recognition  of  the 


fact  that  the  lower  and  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  Irish 
population  having  by  force  of  circumstances  drifted  to  the 
Democratic  party,  places  Irishmen  in  an  unpleasant  attitude 
toward  the  country.  It  makes  it  seem  that  the  Irish  and  the 
Catholic  Church  are  banded  together  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, which  intelligent  Irishmen  deny,  and  which  the  higher 
clergy  also  deny.  They  see,  also,  that  the  Republican  party 
will  never  yield  its  political  control  so  long  as  there  is  a  "Solid 
South."  The  Irish,  whatever  their  faults  may  be,  are  loyal, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  the  control  of  the  Southern  chivalry. 
They  see  that  this  election  is  going  Republican,  and  that  for 
the  next  twenty  years  Democracy  will  never  triumph.  They 
see  that  it  is  probable  that,  after  this  election,  the  Democratic 
party  will  go  to  pieces.  The  intelligent,  non-political,  better 
Irish  citizens  now  see  that  the  Democracy  is  composed  of  the 
dangerous  classes,  viz.,  rebels  at  the  South,  and  ignorant  and 
vicious  foreigners  at  the  North — of  which  Ireland  supplies  a 
full  share.  An  Irish  gentleman  does  not  like  a  blackguard 
any  better  because  he  happens  to  be  an  Irish  blackguard. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  movement  is  taking  shape. 
It  will  enable  us  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expla- 
nation and  circumlocution.  When  we  have  driven  all  the 
blackguard  Republicans  over  to  the  Democracy,  and  brought 
all  the  respectable  Democrats  over  to  the  Republican  party, 
we  can  then  denounce  all  whom  we  deem  dangerous  un- 
der the  one  sweeping  term  of  "  Democrats."  We  shall 
not  be  required  to  qualify  our  remarks  by  such  words  as 
"chivs,"  "low"  Irish,  "crazy"  Germans,  "mean"  Yankees  ; 
but  can  classify  all  the  fool  chivs  of  the  "  Solid  South,"  all 
the  low  Irish,  crazy  Germans,  mean  Yankees,  all  the  social- 
ists, agrarians,  rebels,  ignorant  and  vicious  foreigners,  and 
office-seeking  adventurers,  by  the  use  of  one  significant  term, 
viz.,  "  Democrats."  We  are  now  oftentimes  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  some  apparently  very  respectable  persons,  and 
here  and  there  some  really  well-meaning  individual,  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat. These  unfortunates  usually  plead  in  extenuation  of 
their  offense  that  it  is  like  the  gout,  hereditary;  that  "they 
were  born  Democrats,"  "their  fathers  were  Democrats," 
and  the  poor  devils  usually  end  up  with  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  "  they  expect  to  die  Democrats." 


^  A  full  vote,  a  free  ballot,  and  a  fair  count? 

These  are  golden  words.  The  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia adopts  them  as  expressing  its  views  in  reference  to  this 
and  all  coming  campaigns  here  in  the  North  and  there  in 
the  South.  A  full  vote  indicates  the  value  that  an  intelligent 
people  puts  upon  a  government  the  foundation  of  which 
rests  upon  a  universal  elective  franchise.  A  free  ballot,  un- 
awed  by  power,  uninfluenced  by  wealth,  and  uncontrolled  by 
passion  or  prejudice,  represents  intelligent  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  political  opinions  at  the  South  and  at  the 
North.  A  fair  count  gives  practical  value  to  all  that  is  valu- 
able in  a  republican  government ;  and  without  this,  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  republic,  but  an  autocracy.  The  govern- 
ment of  Alabama  is  not  republican  ;  it  is  an  autocracy  of 
white  traitors  and  ex-slave-holding  rebels,  who  have  wan- 
tonly and  intelligently  determined  to  disfranchise  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Democratic  party.  These  autocrats  say 
to  the  freedmen  that  they  shall  not  vote,  and  thus,  by  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion, declare  themselves  above  the  law.  This  conduct  justi- 
fies an  armed  intervention  by  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  man  who  will,  by  threats  or  violence,  deprive 
another  of  his  right  to  vote,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  felon, 
and  ought  himself  to  be  disfranchised  and  imprisoned  as  a 
criminal.  He  is  the  greatest  of  criminals,  because  by  such 
an  act  he  steals  from  his  neighbor  his  most  valuable  and 
dearest  right ;  he  takes  from  him  that  which  he  treasures 
more  than  lands  or  money,  and  without  which  neither  his 
property,  nor  his  freedom,  nor  his  life  can  be  protected.  An 
organized  determination  on  the  part  of  a  community  of 
Southern  white  people  and  Southern  Democrats  to  disfran- 
chise black  people  and  Republicans  is  a  declaration  of  civil 
war  that  the  Government  ought  to  punish  as  it  would  punish 
any  other  treasonable  and  rebellious  act.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  white  Democrats  of  Alabama  choose  electors  by  fraud  at 
the  ballot-box,  and  by  violence  make  it  impossible  for  Re- 
publicans to  vote,  then  the  electoral  vote  of  Alabama  ought 
not  to  be  counted.  This  thing  may  lead  to  another  civil  war. 
It  would  be  madness  and  folly  for  the  nation  to  submit  to 
this  daring  outrage,  if  resulting  from  that  cowardice  the  right 
of  a  full  vote,  a  free  ballot,  and  a  fair  count  is  to  be  denied 
to  any  considerable  class  of  the  American  people. 


The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  holds  a  business 
session  in  San  Francisco  on  Wednesday  next.  It  is  import- 
ant that  every  county  should  be  represented  by  its  member 
in  person,  and  that  every  senatorial  district  should  send  its 
representative.  The  meeting  is  one  of  exceptional  import- 
ance. It  is  called  to  elect  an  Executive  Committee.  It  is 
understood  that  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
named  by  Mr.  Chairman  Fox  will  resign,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter be  relegated  to  the  Committee  at  Large.  Proxies  from 
the  interior  should  not  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, nor  to  any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of 
that  committee.    Members  should  come  in  person  if  r-oss'ble 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"BUSYBODY"  AGAIN  HEARD  FROM. 

Palisade  Mountain  House,  ) 

Englewood  on  the  Hudson,  July  27.  j* 
My  Dear  Argonaut  :  From  the  heading  of  my 
letter  you  readily  perceive  that  I  am  no  longer  "an 
exile  in  Gotham,"  but  in  some  other  place.  Not  being 
particularly  fond  of  sunstroke,  nor  very  desirous  of 
roasting  before  my  time  had  come,  I  left  that  delect- 
able place  two  weeks  ago,  and  am  now  perched  upon 
a  perpendicular  rock  just  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
four  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  trying  to  get  a  good  long 
breath.  This  Palisade  Mountain,  as  they  call  it,  is 
more  than  lovely,  with  its  varied  growth  of  foliage 
and  its  delightful  drives  through  unfrequented  coun- 
try roads,  where  considerate  amateurs,  without  fear 
of  offending  over-sensitive  ears,  can  indulge  in 
snatches  of  song,  trills,  opera,  and  all.  What  if  the 
poor  little  birds  are  frightened  from  their  nests,  never 
to  return— and  the  squirrels  prick  up  their  ears  and 
dart  up  the  trees  as  if  shot  out  of  a  cannon — haven't 
Mr.  H.  C.  Logan,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Barnes,  and  some 
Californian  ladies,  warbled  to  their  heart's  content? 
The  view  up  and  down  the  Hudson  is  heavenly — its 
surface  dotted  here  and  there  with  excursion  barges, 
the  bands  from  which  discourse  sweetest  music.  Un- 
der the  large  shade  trees  are  swung  hammocks — that 
suggestive  article  of  lazy  comfort.  Our  hotel  is  good, 
and  seems  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  a  very  nice  class 
of  people.  The  ladies  dress  a  great  deal,  particularly 
Saturday  evenings,  when  the  beaux  are  expected — 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  scarce  commodity 
in  these  regions.  We  have  music  from  eleven  till 
twelve,  forenoons,  and  every  evening  from  eight  to 
eleven,  when  the  belles  and  beaux  dance.  It's  awfully 
funny — this  dance  business.  The  glide,  with  its 
graceful  curves  and  turns — perfect  ' '  poetry  of  mo- 
tion " — seems  to  have  been  discarded  ;  and  in  its 
stead  we  have  "  the  lurch  "  (if  that's  not  its  name,  it 
ought  to  be),  the  most  ungraceful,  leap-frog  kind  of  a 
thing  you  ever  saw.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription— wish  I  could  send  you  a  diagram.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  highest  jumper  is  considered  the 
best  dancer.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  music, 
mirth,  and  fun,  there  is  a  dread  that  hangs  over  us — 
a  sort  of  an  "  uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown" 
feeling — for  we  don't  know  at  what  moment  will  come 
upon  us  one  of  those  terrific  thunder  and  lightning 
storms  that  visit  this  locality  so  frequently.  Not 
much  fun  in  being  perched  up  so  high  as  a  human 
target  for  forked  lightning — and  this  is  the  most  famil- 
iar lightning.  At  its  last  visit,  it  darted  in  the  tele- 
graph operating-room,  danced  all  around,  burnt  the 
window  cases,  and  then  off  without  even  as  much  as 
"  excuse  me,  people."  It  keeps  my  old  Californian 
nurse  very  busy  with  her  rosaiy  beads.  If  I  say: 
"Oh,  I  am  so  frightened!"  the  New  York  ladies 
speak  out:  "Why,  how  do  you  stand  the  earth- 
quakes of  California?  "  "  You  mean  those  little,  en- 
joyable shakes  sent  for  the  digestion?"  I  answer; 
"  well,  really,  I  couldn't  live  without  them  !  But  your 
grievance  seems  of  a  more  striking  character." 
How's  that?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shaw  left  here  last 
week,  and  are  now  rusticating  at  Saratoga.  The 
summer  season  of  New  York  ought  to  be  dubbed 
"  the  Gypsy  days,"  for  it  seems  to  convert  its  inhab- 
itants into  members  of  this  peculiarly  roving  race  ; 
very  few  spend  the  entire  season  at  one  resort.  Chick- 
ens roost  high  in  summer.  Mr.  M.  L.  McDonald 
has  already  intimated  his  intention  of  leaving  Sara- 
toga and  coming  up  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Shaw  have  sped  away  to  Saratoga,  to  rejoin  Brother 
John.  Mr.  W.  M.  Lent,  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyd,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Minear,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  McAneny  gladdened  us  by 
their  presence  yesterday.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
they  left  for  Coney  Island,  where  they  intended 
indulging  in  a  little  sea-bathing.  Mr.  G.  B.  Mac 
seems  to  have  allowed  his  heart  to  slip  from  him,  the 
keeper  being  a  young  and  beautiful  New  York  lady, 
living  not  far  from  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  Mr. 
Minear  and  family  have  been  here  two  days.  He 
is  an  old  Californian,  but  his  present  home  is  in  Wash- 
ington. The  other  evening  I  was  seated  in  the  par- 
lor, watching  the  usual  after-dinner  leap-frog  arrange- 
ment, when  one  of  New  York's  belles  swung  herself 
by  me,  taking  the  chair  next  to  mine,  and  began  talk- 
ing to  her  friend.  The  superfluity  of  her  robes  rested 
on  my  lap  and  right  straight  across  my  feet.  I  might 
have  admired  it,  but  it  wasn't  a  pretty  dress  ;  besides, 
I  felt  too  much  like  using  some  of  Denis  Kearney's 
choice  language.  But  I  restrained  myself,  and  merely 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and,  in  blandest  tones,  in- 
quired, "  Does  this  skirt  belong  to  you  or  to  me?" 
She  looked  a  little  confused,  and  drew  in  her  plumage. 
Just  before  coming  over  to  this  suburban  retreat,  I 
had  occasion  to  have  a  New  York  dressmaker  at  my 
residence  doing  some  sewing.  She  was  a  most  disa- 
greeable-looking personage,  but  I  thought  "  Well,  I'll 
go  in  and'  chat  with  her  a  little  while  anyway,  if  for 
nothing  but  practice. "  Upon  my  entering  the  room, 
she  remarked  :  "You  are  from  California,  I  believe." 
"Yes,"  replied  I,  with  my  proudest  air.  "You  la- 
dies of  California  are  very  independent."  Feeling 
complimented,  1  said  :  "Well,  I  believe  we  are  blessed 
with  sufficient  independence  to  say  '  our  souls  are  our 

own. It  wouldn't  do  for  our  New  York  ladies  to 

act  as  the  ladies  of  California  do."  "In  what  re- 
spect?" inquired  your  correspondent.  "Why,  thev 
couldn't  go  out  to  the  theatre,  or  to  a  part}',  more 
than  once  with  any  gentleman  but  their  husband." 
"And,  pray,  who  has  made  you  so  wise?"  "Oh," 
calmly  replied  this  woman  of  the  needle,  "it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  Californian  ladies."  I  have  been 
to  Long  Branch  since  I  wrote  you.  The  only  famil- 
iar face  on  the  cars  going  down  was  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Tevis.  He  was  in  company  with  two  very  handsome 
ladies  and  a  palm-leaf  fan.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, I  should  say  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  palm- 
leaf  more  than  that  of  either  of  the  ladies.  The 
trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  We  took  a  carriage  and 
rode  along  the  beach.  There  are  hotels  all  along 
within  twenty  yards  of  each  other.  It  was  the  inau- 
gural hop  of  the  season  ;  the  windows  of  each  were 
thrown  open,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  lurching 
around.  At  the  West  End  Hotel  1  saw  Miss  Belden, 
of  San  Jose'  ;  also,  Mr.  E.  W.  Willet — who  used  to 
live  in  California — with  his  bride ;  and  Mr.  Hickox, 
also  a  Californian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  H.  Rogers 
are  summering  in  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Crocker  are  at  Saratoga ;  Mrs.  Howard  Coit  is  also 
at  that  place,  much  improved  in  health ;  the  doctor 
has  gone  West.  Next  month  I  am  going  to  Saratoga 
and  to  Newport.     Will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Busybody. 


Gilbert  Stuart,  the  portrait  painter,  is  said  to  have 
met  a  lady  in  the  streets  of  Boston  who  accosted  him 
with  :  "Ah,  Mr.  Stuart,  I  have  just  seen  your  likeness 
3id.k;s;ed  it,   because  it  was  so  much  like   you." 

An."  did  it  kiss  you  in  return?"  "Why,  no." 
-.,     said  the  gallant  painter,   "  it  was  not  like 


CHOICE  SNAKE  STORIES. 

"  Do  you  want  some  items  about  snakes?"  asked 
an  agricultural-looking  gentleman  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle's  city  editor,  the  other  day. 

"  If  they  are  fresh  and  true,"  responded  the  editor. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  farmer.  "These  items  are 
both.  Nobody  knows  'em  but  me.  I  got  a  farm 
down  on  the  island  a  piece,  and  there's  lots  of  snakes 
on  to  it.  Near  the  house  is  a  pond  about  six  feet 
deep.  A  week  ago  my  little  girl  jumped  into  the 
pond,  and  would  have  drowned  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
snake.  The  snake  seen  her,  and  went  for  her,  and 
brought  her  ashore.  The  particular  point  about  this 
item  is  the  way  he  did  it." 

' '  How  was  it  ?  "  asked  the  editor. 

"  It  was  a  black-snake,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
he  just  coiled  the  middle  of  himself  around  her  neck 
so  she  couldn't  swallow  any  water,  and  swam  ashore 
with  his  head  and  tail.     Is  it  a  good  item  ?  " 

"  First  class." 

"You  can  spread  it  out,  you  know.  After  they  got 
ashore  the  girl  patted  the  snake  on  the  head,  and  it 
went  off  pleased.  Ever  since  then  he  comes  to  the 
house  at  meal-times,  and  she  feeds  him  on  pie. 
Think  you  can  make  anything  out  of  that  item  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     Know  any  more?" 

"Yes.  I  got  a  baby  six  months  old;  he's  a  boy. 
We  generally  set  him  out  on  the  grass  of  a  morning, 
and  he  hollers  like  a  bull  all  day*— at  least  he  used  to, 
but  he  don't  any  more.  One  morning  we  noticed  he 
wasn't  hollering,  and  wondered  what  was  up.  When 
we  looked,  there  was  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  in  front 
of  him,  scanning  his  features.  The  boy  was  grinning, 
and  the  snake  was  grinning.  Bimeby  the  snake 
turned  his  tail  to  the  baby,  and  backed  his  rattle  right 
into  the  baby's  fist." 

"What  did  the  baby  do?" 

' '  Why,  he  just  rattled  that  tail  so  you  could  hear  it 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  snake  lay  there  and 
grinned.  Every  morning  we  found  the  snake  there, 
until  one  day  a  bigger  snake  came,  and  the  baby 
played  with  his  rattle  just  the  same  till  the  first  snake 
came  back.  He  looked  thin,  and  I  reckon  he  had 
been  sick  and  sent  the  other  snake  to  take  his  place. 
Will  that  do  for  an  item?" 

"Immensely." 

"You  can  fill  in  about  the  confidence  of  childhood, 
and  all  that,  and  you  might  say  something  about  blue- 
eyed  cherub.  His  name  is  Isaac.  Put  that  in  to 
please  my  wife." 

"I'll  do  it.     Any  more  snake  items? " 

' '  Lemme  see.     You  have  heard  of  hoop-snakes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  often." 

"Just so.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  fearful  row  in 
our  cellar  one  night.  It  sounded  like  a  rock  blast, 
and  then  there  was  a  hiss,  and  then  things  was  quiet. 
When  I  looked  in  the  morning  I  found  the  cider- 
barrel  had  busted.     But  we  didn't  lose  much  cider." 

"  How  did  you  save  it?" 

"  It  seems  that  the  staves  had  busted  out,  but,  be- 
fore they  could  get  away,  four  hoop-snakes  coiled 
around  the  barrel  and  tightened  it  up  and  held  it  to- 
gether until  we  drew  the  cider  off  in  bottles.  That's 
the  wav  we  found  'em,  and  we've  kept  'em  around 
the  house  ever  since.  We're  training  'em  for  shawl- 
straps  now.  Does  that  strike  you  favorably  for  an 
item?  " 

"  Enormously." 

"You  can  fix  it  up  so  as  to  show  how  quick  they 
was  to  get  there  before  the  staves  were  blown  off. 
You  can  work  in  the  details." 

"  Of  course.  I'll  attend  to  all  that.  Do  you  think 
of  any  more?  " 

"Ain't  you  got  enough?  Lemme  think.  Oh, 
yes  !  One  Sunday  me  and  my  wife  was  going  to 
church,  and  she  dropped  her  garter  somewhere.  She 
told  me  about  it,  and  I  noticed  a  little  striped  snake 
running  alongside  and  listening  to  her.  Bimeby  he 
made  a  spring,  and  just  wound  around  her  stocking, 
or  tried  to,  but  he  didn't  fetch  it." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  He  wasn't  quite  long  enough.  He  jumped  down 
and  shook  his  head,  and  started  off.  We  hadn't  gone 
more'n  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we  see  him  coming 
out  of  the  woods  just  ahead  of  us.  He  was  awful 
hot  and  tired,  and  he  had  another  snake  with  him, 
twice  as  big  as  he  was.  They  looked  at  my  wife  a 
minute,  and  said  something  to  each  other,  and  then 
the  big  snake  went  right  to  the  place  where  the  garter 
belonged.  He  wrapped  right  around  it,  put  his  tail 
in  his  mouth,  and  went  to  sleep.  We  got  him  yet. 
We  use  him  to  hold  the  stove-pipe  together  when  we 
put  the  stove  up.     Is  that  of  any  use  as  an  item?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  You  can  say  something  about  the  first  snake's  eye 
for  distances,  and  his  intellectuality,  when  he  found 
he  wouldn't  go  round.  You  know  how  to  do  that 
better  than  me." 

"  I'll  give  him  all  the  credit  he  deserves.  Can  you 
tell  us  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  don't  call  any  more  to  mind  just  at  present. 
My  wife  knows  a  lot  of  snake  items,  but  I  forget  'em. 
By  the  way,  though,  I've  got  a  regular  living  curios- 
ity down  on  my  place.  One  day  my  oldest  boy  was 
sitting  on  the  back  stoop  doing  his  sums,  and  he 
couldn't  get  'em  right.  He  felt  something  against 
his  face,  and  there  was  a  little  snake  coiled  up  on  his 
shoulder  and  looking  at  the  slate.  In  four  minutes  he 
had  done  all  them  sums.  We've  tamed  him  so  he 
keeps  all  our  accounts,  and  he  is  the  lightningest  cuss 
at  figures  you  ever  seen.  He'll  run  up  a  column  eight 
feet  long  in  three  seconds.  I  wouldn't  take  a  reaper 
for  him." 

"What  kind  of  a  snake  is  he?"  inquired  the  edi- 
tor, curiously. 

■"  The  neighbors  call  him  an  adder." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes  !  "  said  the  editor,  a  little  discon- 
certed, "I've  heard  of  the  species.  When  did  all 
these  things  happen  ?  " 

"Along  in  the  fore  part  of  the  spring,  but  I  didn't 
say  anything  about  'em,  'cause  it  wasn't  the  season 
for  snake  items.  This  is  about  the  time  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  think  it  is,"  said  the  editor. 


We  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know 
them,  and  we  will  not  know  them  because  we  hate 
them.  Those  friendships  that  succeed  to  such  aver- 
sions are  usually  firm,  for  those  qualities  must  be 
sterling  that  could  not  only  gain  our  hearts,  but  con- 
quer our  prejudices  in  things  far  more  serious  than 
our  prejudices.  Thus,  there  are  truths  which  some 
men  despise  because  they  have  not  examined,  and 
which  they  will  not  examine  because  they  despise. 


After  several  years  uv  reflecksion  I  hev  come  to  the 
konklusion  that  the  three  most  difficult  things  in  life 
are  :  First,  carryin'  an  armful  uv  live  eels  up  a  steep 
hill  without  spillin'  an  eel ;  second,  aktin'  as  referee 
at  a  dog  fight  ■without  gettin'  mad  ;  third,  editin'  a 
newspaper. — Josh  Billings. 


INTAGLIOS. 

On  the  Bridge. 
Toward  the  mysterious  lights  that  seem 

To  lure  it  with  a  smile, 
Green  between  greener  fields  the  stream 

Winds  westward  many  a  mile ; 

The  west  wind,  with  a  lingering  hold, 

Voluptuously  grave, 
Stays  every  hollow,  touched  with  gold, 

Of  every  little  wave; 

The  light  oars  dip  and  drip  and  shine, 

The  river-grasses  sway, 
The  foam-bells  in  a  glimmering  line 

Mingle  and  melt  away ; 

Athwart  the  sunset  flying  low, 

Through  light  from  dark  to  dark, 

A  few  belated  swallows  show, 

Like  whirling  leaves,  and— hark ! 

'T15  but  the  cricket's  earthy  song, 
The  wind's,  the  water's  sigh, 

That,  mingling,  deepen  and  prolong 

The  silence  of  the  sky, — K.  K.    Weeks. 


In  Love  and  War. 
'  I  fain  would  weep ! "  doth  Chloe  cry, 

When  Strephon  gives  the  kiss  at  parting, 
And  bids  his  love  a  last  good-bye, 
To  distant  climes  on  duty  starting. 
'  I  fain  would  weep,  but  on  my  cheeks 
My  grief  would  leave  defacing  streaks. 

*  Go  forth  and  conquer,  Strephon  mine, 
This  kiss  upon  your  lips  retaining ; 
A  precept  that  is  also  thine 

Forbids  the   tear-drop  hot  and  staining. 
We're  Mars  and  Venus,  you   and  1, 
And  both  must  'keep  our  powder  dry.'" 

— George  A".  Sims. 


Unwritten  Poems. 
There  are  poems  unwritten  and   songs  unsung. 

Sweeter  than  any  that  ever  were  heard ; 
Poems  that  wait  for  angel  tongue, 

Songs  that  but  long  for  a  paradise  bird ; 

Poems  that  ripple  through  lowliest  lives, 

Poems  unnoted,  and  hidden  away 
Down  in  souls,  where  the  beautiful    thrives 

Sweetly  as  flowers  in  the  airs  of  May  ; 

Poems  that  only  the  angels   above  us, 

Looking  down  deep  in  our  hearts  may  behold  ; 

Felt,  though  unseen,  by  the  beings  who  love  us, 
Written  on  lives  all  in  letters  of  gold. 

—  Tennyson. 


With  Pipe  and  Flute. 
With  pipe  and  flute  the  rustic  Pan 
Of  old  made  music  sweet  for  man  ;  J 

And  wonder  hushed  the  warbling  bird, 
And  closer  drew  the  calm-eyed  herd — 
The  rolling  river  slowly  ran. 

Ah  !  would — ah  !  would  a  little  span, 
Some  air  of  Arcady  could  fan 

This  age  of  ours,  too  seldom  stirred 
With  pipe  and  flute  ! 

But  now  for  gold  we  plot  and  plan ; 

And  from  Beersheba  unto  Dan 
Apollo's  self  might  pass  unheard, 
Or  find  the  night-jar's  note  preferred — 

Not  so  it  fared,  when  time  began, 

With  pipe  and  flute! — Austin  Dobson. 

"Ah  I     Si  Vous  Saviez." 

Oh,  if  you  knew  how  very  sad  and  lonely, 

How  drear,  how  homeless  in  my  house  am  I, 

Sometimes  adown  the  street,  for  that  thought  only, 

You'd  just  pass  by. 

If  you  but  knew  the  thoughts  that  germ  and  grow 

And  blossom  in  sad  hearts,  with  one  bright  glance; 
One  look  up  to  my  window  you  would  throw, 
As  if  by  chance. 

And  if  you  knew  to  the  sick  soul  the  healing 

That  comes  from  the  mere  presence  of  another, 
You'd  rest  a  moment  'neath  my  doorway,  feeling 
For  a  lone  brother. 

But  if  you   knew  I  loved  you,  if  you  kne-w  it, 

With  what  a  love,  how  deep,  how  tender,  dear, 
You'd  come — your  very  heart  would  make  you  do  it- 
Straight  to  me  here, — Anon. 


Why. 

I  did  not  love  him  long  ago, 
Instead  of  "yes,"  I  gave  him  "no." 

I  did  not  love  him ;   but  to-day 
I  read  his  marriage  notice.     Pray, 

Why  was  I  sad,  when  never  yet 
Has  my  heart  known  the  least  regret 

Over  that  whispered  "no"?     And  why, 
Reading  the  notice,  did  I  sigh? 

No  analyst  can  guess  the  cause  ;    * 
A  woman's  reason  laughs  at  laws. 

Sure  I  am  glad  to  know  the  wound 
I  gave  is  healed— that  he  has  found 

Love's  blessedness  and  peace ;    and  yet 
A  woman  never  can  forget 

The  man  who  once  has  loved  her,  and 
To-day  I  seem  to  see  him  stand. 

With  every  glance  a  mute  caress, 

Still  pleading  for  the  longed-for  "yes," 

His  early  love  for  me  is  dead — 
Another  lives  in  that  love's  stead ! 

And  if  he  loves  her  well,  as  men 
Should  love  their  chosen  ones,  why,  then 

He  must  be  glad  that,  long  ago. 
Instead  of  "yes,"  I  gave  him  "no." 

Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 

I  read  the  notice  with  a  sigh.  — Anon 


Dumb. 

One  string,  my  friend,  is  dumb  beneath  your  hand ; 
Strike,  and  it  throbs  and  vibrates  at  your  will — 
Falters  upon  the  verge  of  sound,  and  still 

Falls  back,  as  sea  waves  shattered  on  the  strand. 

Touch  it  no  more  !   for  you  shall  not  regain 
The  sweet  lost  tone.     Take  what  is  left,  or  let 
Life's  music  sleep  in  Death.     Let  us  forget 

The  perfect  melody  we  seek  in  vain. 

And  yet,  perchance,  some  day  before  we  die — 
As,  half  in  dreams,  we  hear  the  night  wind  sweep 
Around  our  windows,  when  we  fain  would  sleep, 

Laden  with  one  long,  sobbing,  moaning  cry — 

One  faint,  far  tone  will  waken,  and  will  rise 
Above  the  great  wave-note  of  mortal  pain  ; 
Hand  will  touch  hand,  and  lips  touch  lips  again, 

As  in  the  darkness  it  recedes  and  dies. 

Some  old  forgotten  tones  may  rise  and  wake 
Our  dying  youth,  and  set  our  hearts  aflame 
With  their  old  sweetness — to  our  lips  the  name 

Of  Love  steal  softly,  for  the  old  love's  sake, 

— A  >toa. 


AN  ODD  ANDALUSIAN  TALE.     " 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  tale  of  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Fortune  to  Don  Guinea?  I'm  told  they  were  so 
much  in  love  together  that  you  never  saw  the  one 
without  the  other.  Wherever  Don  Guinea  went, 
there  was  Lady  Fortune  following  him  like  a  shadow. 
People  began  to  make  remarks,  and  so  these  two 
agreed  they  would  get  married.  Don  Guinea  was  a 
dolt,  with  a  round  head  of  Peruvian  gold,  a  belly  of 
Mexican  silver,  feet  of  Segovian  copper,  p.nd  half- 
boots  of  paper  from' the  Madrid  factory.  Lady  For- 
tune was  a  great  fool,  faithless,  and  always  running 
into  extravagance  ;  flighty,  perverse,  and  as  blind  as 
a  mole.  These  married  people  hardly  got  through 
their  wedding  cake  before  they  fell  into  strife  ;  the 
wife  wanted  to  rule  the  roost,  but  Don  Guinea,  in- 
flated and  vain  as  he  was,  found  that  not  to  his  taste. 
As  each  wanted  the  top  seat,  and  neither  would  yield 
to  the  other,  they  agreed  to  try  which  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two. 

"  Look  yonder,"  said  the  woman  to  the  man  ;  "  do 
you  see  that  poor  wretch  in  the  shadow  of  the  olive 
tree,  who  droops  his  head  so  hopelessly?  Let  us 
1  try  which  of  us  two,  whether  you  or  I,  can  mend  his 
lot." 

The  man  was  content ;  they  went  to  the  olive  tree, 
he  hopping  like  a  frog,  she  at  a  leap,  and  then  the 
two  swells  made  their  presence  known. 

The  poor  wretch,  who  never,  in  all  his  life,  had 
seen  either  the  one  or  the  other,  opened  his  eyes  till 
they  cracked  at  seeing  their  two  mightinesses  plant 
themselves  before  him. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me?  "  said  Don  Guinea  to  the 
pauper. 

"I  do  not  know  your  highness,  but  I  am  at  your 
service." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  my  face,  then?  " 

"  Never  in  all  my  life." 

"  How?    Do  you  possess  nothing?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  possess  six  children,  naked  as 
they  were  born,  and  as  hungry  as  wolves  ;  but  I 
possess  no  goods.     I  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth." 

' '  Then  why  do  you  not  work  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  !  Because  I  find  no  work.  I  have 
such  bad  luck  that  everything  goes  the  crab's  way 
with  me.  It  has  hailed  misfortune  ever  since  I  mar- 
ried. Just  now  an  employer  agreed  with  us  for  the 
digging  nf  a  well  here,  on  condition  that  each  should 
get  a  doubloon  when  water  was  found,  but  before 
then  not  a*  maravedi.  We  dug  and  dug,  and  the 
deeper  we  dug  the  drier  we  found  it.  It  was  as  if 
the  earth  were  dried  to  its  very  heart.  At  the  end  of 
all  ends,  master,  we  found  nothing  but  an  old  shoe." 

"Well,  then,  now  I  will  show  you  my  favor,"  said 
Don  Guinea,  as  he  pressed  a  hard  dollar  into  the 
man's  hands. 

It  seemed  a  dream  to  him,  and  he  flew  rather  than 
ran,  for  joy  gave  wings  to  his  feet,  and  he  pounced 
into  a  baker's  shop,  where  he  bought  bread.  But 
when  he  wanted  to  take  out  his  money  to  pay  for  it, 
he  found  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  hole,  through 
which  the  dollar  had  run  out  without  waiting  for 
leave. 

The  poor  wretch,  in  despair,  set  himself  to  hunt  for 
it ;  but  how  should  he  find  it  ?  To  the  pig  that  is 
meant  for  the  wolf,  Saint  Anthony  himself  can  not 
bring  help.  Besides  the  dollar,  the  man  lost  his  time ; 
besides  his  time,  his  patience  ;  and  he  began  to  com- 
plain against  his  adverse  fortune  in  a  way  to  make 
one's  flesh  creep. 

Lady  Fortune  held  her  sides  for  laughter,  and  the 
face  of  Don  Guinea  turned  the  yellower  for  wrath  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  open  his 
purse  again,  and  now  he  gave  the  unfortunate  wretch 
an  ounce  of  gold,  bidding  him  to  hold  it  tight  in  his 
hand,  and  put  no  more  trust  in  a  ragged  pocket. 
Thereat  the  poor  fellow  could  not  contain  himself  for 
joy.  But  this  time  he  did  not  go  to  the  baker's,  but, 
with  the  gold  tight  in  his  grasp,  he  went  to  the  drap- 
er's to  buy  clothes  for  his  wife,  and  little  frocks  for 
his  children.  But  then,  when  he  gave  his  ounce  in 
payment,  and  expected  change,  a  change  there  was, 
for  the  draper  raised  a  great  commotion,  said  it  was 
bad  money,  and  that  its  owner  was  a  wicked  coiner, 
whom  he  should  deliver  up  to  justice.  When  the  poor 
man  hejfrd  that,  his  cheeks  turned  so  red-hot  that  you 
could  have  roasted  beans  at  thern.  He  escaped  out 
of  the  turmoil,  and  ran  back  to  Don  Guinea,  to  whom 
he  told,  with  streaming  tears,  all  that  had  happened. 
At  the  hearing  of  it  Lady  Fortune  almost  split  herself 
with  laughter,  and  Don  Guinea  was  nearly  bursting 
with  rage.  "Take  this,"  he  said,  offering  to  the 
poor  fellow  two  thousand  reals  ;  ' '  you  really  have 
most  wretched  luck,  but  I  will  help  you  out  of  it,  un- 
less I'm  nobody." 

The  unlucky  man  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  did 
not  know  whither  he  ran,  until  he  got  his  nose  be- 
tween a  couple  of  highway  robbers,  who  stripped  him 
to  the  skin. 

Lady  Fortune  then  mocked  her  husband  with  a 
mischievous  bit  of  endearment,  and  he  made  a  face 
like  that  of  an  ape  in  a  fury. 

"  Now  it  is  my  turn,  dear,"  she  said  to  him  ;  "  and 
we  shall  see  which  has  the  more  might,  petticoat  or 
breeches." 

She  approached  the  miserable  being  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  kicking 
and  tearing  out  his  hair,  blew  over  him,  and  straight- 
way he  heard  the  dollar  ring  on  the  ground  as  he 
kicked  it  out  of  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  in  which  it  had 
stuck. 

"Something  is  something, "said  he.  "  Let  me  go 
and  buy  bread  for  the  children,  who  have  starved 
these  three  days,  and  have  stomachs  as  thin  and  easy 
to  see  through  as  a  paper  lantern." 

As  he  passed  by  the  draper's  on  his  way  to  the 
baker's  out  came  the  draper  and  cried  after  him, 
humbly  begging  pardon  for  his  fancy  that  the  gold 
ounce  was  bad  money  ;  an  officer  of  the  mint  had 
called  after  he  left,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  not 
only  good,  but  even  somewhat  over-weight.  Would 
his  honor  take  it  again,  and  the  stuff  also  that  he  had 
bought,  as  compensation  for  the  unjust  accusation 
brought  against  him  ?  This  the  poor  man  was  con- 
tent to  do,  of  course  ;  and  as  he  strode  with  his  pack 
across  the  market-place,  he  came  across  a  troop  of 
constables,  who  were  just  bringing  in  the  thieves  by 
whom  he  was  robbed.  Behind  them  marched  the 
judge,  and  such  a  just  judge  that  he  ordered  his  two 
thousand  reals  to  be  restored  to  him  without  cost  or 
drawback.  With  this  money  the  man  joined  a  cousin 
in  the  speculation  of  search  for  an  iron  rhine,  and  he 
had  not  dug  three  hundred  yards  before  he  came  to  a 
vein  of  gold,  a  vein  of  silver,  and  a  vein  of  copper, 
out  of  which  he  got  guineas,  shillings,  and  half- 
pence for  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  became  a  man 
of  immense  wealth  and  consideration. 

Since  that  time  Lady  Fortune  has  had  her  hus- 
band quite  under  her  thumb  ;  but  she  leads  a  wilder 
and  more  whimsical  life  than  ever,  without  sense 
or  reason  scattering  her  luck. 


THE       ARGONAU  X. 
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AN   ALLEGORY. 

I  once  knew  a  milliner  who  had  an  unnatural  child. 
I  say  unnatural  to  save  the  honor  of  my  milliner,  who 
was  married.  I  shall  presently  tell  you  the  name  of 
the  father.  The  good  woman  was  very  fond  of  her 
child,  and  dressed  it  as  tastefully  as  she  could — a  rib- 
bon here,  a  ribbon  there,  sometimes  plain,  and  at 
other  times  dazzling.  It  was  the  only  pleasure  of  the 
mother  to  ornament  the  child  ;  and,  whosoever  might 
say,  "That  color  is  too  red,  or  too. yellow,  or  too 
much  faded;  that  brim  too  broad,  that  veil  too  thick, 
that  gauze  too  thin  ;"  whosoever  had  to  complain  of 
want  of  taste  or  want  of  capacity — nobody  thought 
of  accusing  the  careful  mother  of  want  of  love  for  her 
child. 

The  name  of  the  milliner  was  Parable ;  Poetus  was 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  Truth  was  the  name  of 
the  child  that  the  mother  liked  so  much  to  dress. 

Once  she  showed  her  child,  and  asked  with  her 
eyes  :  "  How  do  you  like  my  child,  my  treasure,  my 
all ?    Look  at  that  color." 

"That  yellow  line  is  pretty." 

"  Yellow  !  Those  cheeks  yellow?  They  are  pink. 
Wtbwf" 

"  I  spoke  of  the  little  dress." 

Again  she  showed  her  child,  and  asked  with  her 
eves:  "  How  do  you  like  my  child,  my  treasure,  my 
all?    Look  how  white,  how  marble  !" 

"There  is  too  much  starch  in  it." 

"  Starch  in  the  arms  of  my  child  !  " 

"  I  sp~oke  of  the  little  dress." 

Again  the  careful  mother  showed  her  child,  and 
asked  with  her  eyes:  "How  do  you  like  my  child, 
my  treasure,  my  all  ?  Look  at  that  form,  those  curves, 
those  lines  !  " 

"  Too  short  a  body." 

"  My  child  too  short  of  body?" 

"  I  spoke  of  the  little  dress." 

Then  the  mother  grew  sorrowful.  It  annoyed  her 
that  they  overlooked  her  child.  She  liked  to  adorn 
it,  but  it  grieved  her  to  think  that  its  embellishments 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  child.  Sorrow  makes 
one  unjust.  Parable  was  angry  with  Poetus,  who 
could  not  help  it.  They  separated,  and  she  adopted 
her  maiden  name,  Amelia—which  means  carelessness. 
She  tore  from  the  child  the  false  dress  that  took  all 
attention.  Then  she  asked  a  dozen  persons  with  her 
eyes  :  "  How  do  you  like  my  child,  my  treasure,  my 
all?" 
"  One  of  the  twelve  said  :   "  Indecent!'" 

The  other  eleven  did  not  say  anything ;  they  did 
not  see  the  child. 

This  grieved  Amelia,  and  she  became  reconciled  to 
Poetus.  Then  she  called  herself  Parable  again,  and 
dressed  her  child  as  formerly. 

•  "  Oh  ! "  cried  she,  "  they  will  look  at  the  dress,  and 
those  pretty  ruffles,  and  those  ribbons.  Perhaps  they 
will  at  last  look  at  my  child,  and  like  it  better  than  its 
ornaments.  It  is  not  a  little  evil  to  make  the  truth 
annoying."  Charlotte  Robinson. 

Los  Angeles,  August,  1880. 


Correct  Spirit  Reckoning'. 

San  Francisco,  August  12,  1880. 
Dear  Argonaut:  It  is  now  several  weeks  since 
there  appeared  in  one  of  your  issues  an  article  on 
"Spiritual  Visitations,"  in  which  was  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  "on  the  death  of  a  person  in  the 
East,  if  an  apparition  of  its  spirit  was  seen  by  persons 
in  this  city,  there  would  be  no  allowance  for  difference 
of  lime  between  the  two  places;  that  is,  it  would  ap- 
pear in  this  city  at  exactly  the  time  dissolution  oc- 
curred in  the  East."  The  article  affirmed  that  it  was 
never  known  otherwise.  My  own  experience  will  dis- 
prove this.  On  the  night  of  January  — ,  1878,  my 
mother  (from  whom  I  had  heard  a  few  days  previous, 
as  being  in  her  usual  good  health  at  her  home  in  the 
East)  appeared  to  me,  accompanied  by  my  elder  sis- 
ter, at  that  time  dead  about  two  years.  They  seemed 
in  great  agony  over  leaving  me  (I  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother) ;  but  my  sister  drew  mother  away 
from  me,  and  they  both  endeavored  to  relieve  from 
convulsions  a  little  babe  they  held  in  their  arms,  and 
which  I  recognized  as  my  own  baby  not  yet  born. 
Finally,  they  all  faded  from  my  sight,  and  I  awak- 
ened my  husband  and  told  him  I  was  sure  something 
was  wrong  at  home.  We  looked  at  the  time,  and 
wrote  it  down.  The  next  day  a  letter  arrived,  saying 
that  mother  was  sick,  but  nothing  serious.  I  knew 
better,  and  sent  for  my  husband,  and'told  him  mother 
was  dead.  He  laughed  at  me,  and  tried  to  reason  the 
belief  out  of  my  mind  ;  but  I  knew.  A  week  later  a 
letter  came,  telling  me  that  my  mother  had  died  at 
7:20  P.  M.,  January — ,  1878 — just  exactly  the  hour, 
attmving  for  difference  in  time,  she  had  appeared  to 
me  in  this  city.  It  again  appeared  twelve  days  later, 
and  again  I  heard  of  death — this  time  my  father. 
These  are  only  bare  and  verifiable  facts,  which  I  give 
to  correct  the  statement  alluded  to.  But  so  many 
seemingly  unaccountable  things  have  occurred  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  members  of  my  family,  in  the  course 
of  our  residence  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
houses — which  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted 
— that,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  ghost-loving  readers,  by  your  permission  I  will 
submit  it  in  some  future  paper.  K. 


A   SONG  OF    SCIENCE. 


Trilobite,  Graptobite 

Xautilus  pie, 
Seas  were  calcareous, 

Oceans  were  dry. 
Eocene,  miocene, 

Pilocene,  tuff, 
Lias  and  trias, 

And  that  is  enough. 
Oh,  sing  a  song  of  phosphates, 

Fibrine  in  a  line, 
Four-and-twenty  follicles 

In  the  van  of  time. 
When  the  phosphorescence 

Evoluted  brain, 
Superstition  ended, 

Man  began  to  reign. 

— Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 


The  late  Lord  George  Paget  put  up  his  billiard  cue 
in  his  club  at  London,  and  bade  his  friends  good- 
night, saying  he  wouldn't  see  them  again.  When 
asked  if  he  was  going  away,  he  answered  :  "  Not  ex- 
actly ;  I'm  going  to  die."  The  next  day  he  was  a 
corpse.     His  death  was  natural. 


When,  at  a  Chinese  banquet,  propriety  requires 
that  the  guests  should  get  pleasantly  tipsy,  they  may, 
if  they  like,  hire  substitutes  to  drink  for  them.  No 
such  cheap  Chinese  labor  will  be  tolerated,  in  thjs  free 
country. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

The  editor  of  this  informal  department  is  neither  a 
gourmand  nor  a  gourmet.  The  critical  editor  of  this 
chaste  family  journal — at  once  the  wisest  of  mentors, 
the  gentlest  of  tyrants,  and  the  most  self-contained  of 
humorists— has  termed  him  "a  young  man  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  his  stomach."  Yet  for  all  that  the  young 
man  sometimes  sighs  that  he  was  not  reared  to  be  a 
cook.  To  have  rivaled  the  successes  of  Pierre  Blot, 
or  the  elder  Dumas,  would  have  given  him  a  sense  of 
value  to  the  world  that  he  may  never  hope  for  now. 
The  proudest  event  of  his  singularly  uneventful  life 
was  reached  in  hitting  the  third  joint  of  a  gushful  bu- 
colic chicken,  whereby  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
most  'hospitable  of  housekeepers.  True,  he  never 
came  nearer  the  inner  kingdom  of  cookery  than  that 
brief  skirmish  with  steel  and  carver,  but  it  was  an 
essay  in  the  direction  of  a  dominant  taste,  from  which 
inelastic  circumstances  have  debarred  him. 


In  reprinting  the  following  essay  from  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  New  York  Times,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  indorsing  the  chief  propositions  advanced  by 
the  writer.  For  typographical  considerations  it  is 
printed  without  introductory  quotation  marks:  It 
is  a  point  of  general  agreement  among  men  of  sense 
that  the  customary  formal  dinner-party  is  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  exhausting  forms  of  so-called 
social  pleasure.  To  men  who*  do  not  go  to  their 
friends'  houses  for  the  sake  of  getting  something  good 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  it  is  a  frequent  occasion  of  won- 
der why,  when  we  wish  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
certain  of  our  acquaintances,  and  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  each  others'  society,  we  ask  them  to  dinner. 
Beyond  a  question,  it  is  not  that  we  may  enjoy  their 
society,  or  they  ours,  for  of  no  one  does  a  dinner 
guest  see  so  little,  with  no  one  does  he  talk  so  little, 
as  with  his  host  and  hostess.  And  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  whom  he  has  more  social  inter- 
course of  any  interest  on  such  occasions,  except  the 
lady  whom  he  "  takes  in,"  or,  possibly,  his  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  him.  Dinner  guests  assemble 
slowly  in  the  drawing-room,  and  wait  an  awkward 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  during  which  everybody  is 
simply  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  during  which  nobody 
says  anything  which  can  well  be  omitted,  and  the  end 
of  which  everybody  welcomes  with  a  look,  if  not 
with  words,  of  relief.  The  male  guest  takes  in  the 
lady  to  whom  he  is  assigned  by  the  care  of  his  host- 
ess and  the  bidding  of  his  host  ;  by  her  side  he  sits 
while  they  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  drink  an 
uncertain  quantity  of  wine,  exchanging,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  service,  a  few  sentences,  rarely  of  more  inter- 
est to  either  than  the  paragraphs  of  the  personal  col- 
umn in  a  newspaper  ;  at  the  dessert  there  is  a  little 
general  chat  of  about  the  same  quality ;  after  dinner 
there  is  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  of  like  conversation 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  the  guests  separate  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  each  other's  society  really  less  than  if 
they  had  casually  been  thrown  together  for  an  hour  in 
a  railway  car  or  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  ;  there  is 
a  formal  "  visit  of  digestion  "  to  the  hostess  within  a 
week,  and  this  is  the  end  of  a  society  dinner.  There 
are  exceptions  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  everybody  ex- 
cept the  gourmands  is  more  or  less  bored.  The  only 
end  really  attained  is  that  the  host  and  hostess  have 
paid  certain  social  debts.  This  is,  we  are  sure,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  feeling  about  dinner-parties, 
and  yet  we  go  on  giving  them  and  going  to  them,  and 
we  shall  go  on  doing  so  for  a  time  the  duration  of 
which  is,  at  present,  quite  beyond  human  conjecture. 
In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  this  appreciation 
of  formal  society  dinners  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  it  is  finding  its  expression  in  the  social  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  It  was  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis, 
we  believe,  who  said  that  life  would  be  very  endur- 
able if  it  were  not  for  its  pleasures  ;  and  among  these 
pleasures,  formal  dinners  seem  now  to  be  rated  as 
the  greatest,  by  almost  general  consent.  But  in  Eng- 
land they  have  in  all  society,  except  the  lower  middle 
class,  a  drawback  or  dead-weight,  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  which  we  republicans  are  relieved,  if  not  en- 
tirely, yet  in  a  great  measure.  When  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  assembled  for  the 
avowed  purpose  that  they  may  enjoy  each  other's  so- 
ciety in  a  festivous  way,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
pair  and  to  group  themselves  according  to  their  per- 
sonal likings,  or,  at  least,  according  to  their  affinities 
and  sympathies.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  possible 
in  America  ;  not  so  in  England.  There  comes  in  the 
awful  and  paramount  question  of  rank  and  prece- 
dence. Lord  A  would  like  to  have  Mrs.  B,  or  per- 
haps Miss  C,  for  his  table  companion;  but  no, 
although  there  may  be  other  lords  present,  as 
he  is  an  earl  or  a  marquess,  and  the  man  of 
the  highest  rank  present,  he  must  take  in  the 
hostess,  and  sit  by  her  side,  although  the  dinner 
may  be  given  in  honor  of  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D  ;  and  Lady  A,  if  she  be  present,  must  be  taken 
in  by  the  host ;  and  if  she  is  not  present, 
then  the  lady  next  in  rank.  A  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Saturday  Review,  recounting  the  many 
perplexities  of  dinner-giving,  mentions  this  as  chief 
among  the  very  preliminaries  :  the  making  up  of  the 
party.  In  the  consultation  upon  that  important  point, 
he  remarks  that  it  is  admitted  that  "  the  Glendowers 
would  be  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but  Lady  Glen- 
dower's  rank  would  necessitate  her  being  taken  in  to 
dinner  by  her  host,  although  she  is  a  person  of  far  less 
importance  than  Lady  Lothbury,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  she  should  be  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening." 
This  is  no  whimsical  exaggeration  ;  it  is  a  plain  and 
simple  setting  forth  of  a  practical  and  constantly  re- 
curring difficulty.  Nor  are  Americans  exempt  from 
this  perplexing  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing when  they  are  in  England — as  the  entertainers  as 
well  as  the  entertained.  Here  is  a  case  in  point :  An 
American  lady  of  high  social  position,  beautiful,  in- 
telligent, and  wealthy,  lived  some  time  in  London, 
and  received  at  her  own  house  the  best  society  of  the 
British  capital.  She  was  delighted  with  it,  whether 
as  guest  or  as  hostess.  But  in  the  latter  position  al- 
ways, as  in  the  former  frequently,  she  found  herself 
In  a  state  of  irritating  perplexity  and  disappointment 
because  of  this  question  of  precedence.  Lest  she 
should  give  offense,  she  was  obliged  to  inform  herself 
minutely  as  to  the  claims  of  her  guests  on  the  score 
of  rank,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  guilty  of  the 
solecism  of  letting  Lord  F,  who  was  only  an  earl,  go 
out  of  the  room  before  Lord  G,  who  was  a  marquess ; 
or  of  placing  Lady  H,  who  was  a  viscountess,  below 
Lady  I,  who  was  only  a  baronet's  wife.  And  then 
there  was  the  complicated  question  of  what  was  due 
to  Lords  and  Ladies  K,  L,  and  M,  who  were  only 
sons  and  daughters  of  marquesses  and  earls,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  different  degrees  of  precedence. 
Moreover,  her  little  personal  preferences  and  desires 
to  show  particular  attention  were  thus  all  swept  aside. 
She  could  not  make  up  her  parties  to  her  liking.     At 


last,  at  one  dinner  which  she  desired  should  be  in  par- 
ticular honor  of  a  certain  friend,  she  boldly  availed 
herself  of  her  republicanism,  and  wrote  to  one  of  her 
expected  guests,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  with  whom 
she  was  on  terms  to  take  such  a  liberty,  asking  him  if 
he  would  oblige  her  on  this  occasion  by  waiving  his 
claims  to  precedence,  and  not  be  offended  if  she  gave 

her  arm  to  Mr.  .     He,  in  the  frankest  and  pleas- 

antest  way,  assented  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  except 
to  please  his  hostess.  Due  arrangement  took  effect, 
but  the  result  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  ;  for  her 
other  guests  were  so  evidently  disturbed  by  this  con- 
spicuous derangement  of  social  order  and  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  precedence  that  their  trouble  was  apparent 
all  through  the  entertainment.  Their  glances  and 
their  aside  speeches  could  not  be  mistaken.  Atlength, 
in  despair,  she  gave  up  the  contest,  and  gave  up  en- 
tertaining, and  finally  she  left  London  because  she 
could  not  endure  this  way  of  "doing  society"  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  herald's  office.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  penetrated  with  that  democratic  dis- 
dain of  rank  and  title  which  is  so  conspicuous  an 
American  characteristic,  to  regard  this  manifestation 
of  aristocracy  as  almost  puerile.  That  sensible  peo- 
ple should  be  disturbed  because  persons  who  are  their 
friends  and  in  their  own  social  set  and  rank  of  life  go 
out  of  a  door  before  them,  and  more,  that  they  should 
be  so  disconcerted  because  some  one  else  goes  out  be- 
fore a  person  of  higher  rank  than  he  or  she,  that  they 
can  not  eat  their  dinner  in  peace  and  quietness,  is  a 
result  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  society  which 
does  not  tend  to  elevate  it  in  the  estimation  of  reason- 
able men  and  women.  On  state  occasions,  in  aristo- 
cratic countries,  precedence  is,  of  course,  to  be  ob- 
served ;  but,  in  social  entertainments,  what  matter 
does  it  make  where  a  duke  sits  or  stands  so  long  as 
he  sits  or  stands  where  and  with  whom  he  finds  his 
pleasure?  He  is  no  less  a  duke  by  the  side  of  Miss 
X  than  he  would  be  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  of  Z  ; 
nor  would  his  rank  be  more  or  less  recognized  if  he 
were  with  the  one  than  if  he  were  with  the  other. 
This  fuss  about  precedence  reminds  us  unpleasantly 
of  the  squabbles  which,  centuries  ago,  used  to  take 
place  between  ambassadors  for  the  places  which  their 
carriages  should  take  in  the  streets,  and  even  upon 
the  road,  which  sometimes  led  to  conflict  and  blood- 
shed. The  common  sense  of  the  world  has  long  ago 
set  down  all  such  jealousy  among  the  childish  follies 
of  an  almost  semi-barbarous  condition  of  society. 
And  yet  there  has  of  late  been  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce something  like  such  rules  of  precedence  among 
us  at  entertainments,  in  regard  to  Senators,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  like.  All  such  frivolity  might 
well  be  disregarded  by  us,  except  in  the  conspicuous 
case  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
weariness  of  "  society  "  will  not  bear  to  be  increased 
by  this  addition  to  its  burdens.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  certain  form  of  obituary  eulogy  has  added  new  hor- 
rors to  death.  It  is  certainly  true  that  precedence  in 
society  —  except  within  certain  easy  and  movable 
bounds — adds  superfluous  perplexity  and  oppression 
to  the  cheerlessness  of  formal  dinner-parties. 


'  Still  changing,  and  of  momentary  triumph, 
Know  on  thyself  thy  genius  must  depend; 
All  books  of  cookery,  all  helps  of  art. 
Are  vain,  if,  void  of  genius,  thou  wouldst  cook." 


Coffee  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Henry  Blount, 
who  visited  Turkey  in  1634,  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  The 
Turks  have  a  drink  which  they  call  eauphe,  made  of 
a  berry  as  big  as  a  small  bean,  dried  in  a  furnace,  and 
beat  to  a  powder  of  a  sooty  color,  in  taste  a  little  bit- 
terish, that  they  seethe  and  drink  as  hot  as  maybe 
endured  ;  it  is  good  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  espe- 
cially morning  and  evening,  when  to  that  purpose 
they  entertain  themselves  two  orthree  hours  in  cauphe- 
houses,  which,  in  Turkey,  abound  more  than  inns 
and  ale-houses  with  us.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  old 
black  broth  used  so  much  by  the  Lacedemonians.  It 
drieth  ill-humors  in  the  stomach,  comforteth  the 
brain,  never  causing  drunkenness,  nor  any  other  sur- 
feits, and  is  a  harmless  entertainment  of  good  fellow- 
ship." Pope  was  extremely  fond  of  coffee,  often  call- 
ing up  his  servant  in  the  night  to  prepare  it  for  him. 
It  was  the  custom  in  his  day  to  grind  and  prepare  it 
upon  the  table,  of  which  practice  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing glowing  description : 

"  For  lo  !  the  board  with  cup  and  spoons  is  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round  ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp  ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze, 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 
At  once  they  gratify  their  sense  and  taste, 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast, 
Straight  hover  around  the  fair  her  airy  band  ; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  her  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  gain." 

But  little  mention  is  made  of  breakfast  in  an- 
cient history,  it  being  a  simple  meal,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  luxurious  dinner.  The  Greeks  ate  but 
two  meals — the  first  at  mid-day,  the  second  at  even- 
ing. The  first  was  generally  composed  of  fruits  and 
light  wines,  the  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  more 
hearty  food  distasteful. 

CXLII.— Sunday,  August  22. —  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Ox  Tail  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Skates.     Mashed  Potatoes.     Veal  Rissoles. 
Baked  Egg-plant.     Green  Peas.     Roast  Beef. 
Cucumbers  and  Tomato  Salad. 
Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Pound  Cake. 
Fruit-bowl    of   Cherries,    Apricots,    Figs,    Grapes,   Apples, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Peaches,  Gages,  and  Plums. 
To  Make  Meat  Rissoles. — They  can  be  made  from  any 
cold  bits  of  beef,   mutton,  tongue,  veal,   chicken,  or  lamb, 
used  singly  or   all    together.     Cut  the  meat  into  very  small 
bits,    with   the   addition  of  a  little  salt   pork   and  parsley 
chopped  fine.    Put  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  when  it  melts,  add  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  ; 
mix  and   stir  until   smooth,  then  put  in  by  degrees  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  stock  or  gravy.     Season  to  taste  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of  the  meat  cut  into 
dice.     Roll  out  some  fine  paste,  and  place  on  it,  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  edge  and  at  equal  distances  apart,  teaspoon- 
fuls of  the  mixture.     Wet  the  outer  edge  of  the  paste,  and 
lap  it  completely  over  the  meat ;   then  press  St  down  around 
each  little  ball.     Cut   them  out   into  semi-circles  with  a  bis- 
cuit cutter  or  scalloped-cake  cutter  ;  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  paste  in  a  similar  manner  and   brush  the  top  of  each 
rissole  with   the  yolk   of  an  egg.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  and 
serve  with  a  folded  napkin  in  the  bottom  of  the  platter. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream. — Take  about  ten  or 
twelve  very  ripe  peaches,  pare  and  finely  chop  ;  put  them  in 
an  ice-cream  freezer,  and  add  about  as  much  cream  as  you 
have  peaches,  and  sweeten- very  sweet.  Freeze  in  ;he  usual 
manner,  and  you  will  find  it  delicious. 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Absolute  Purity 
and  Strength. 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  ALUM. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 

R  0  YA  L 
Baking  Powder 


IS   MADE  of 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 
DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  i:oya! 
Luught  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulter. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


Thomas  Carlyle  says,  in  one  of  his  curious,  impas- 
sioned outbursts,  that  the  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  or 
ignoble  mind  is  the  love  of  fame.  With  such  extremes 
as  commoners  the  love  of  fame  is  not  an  infirmity  to 
be  ashamed  of.  What  would  our  big  world  be  with- 
out it?  Where  were  our  Beaconsfields  or  Bismarcks, 
our  Tennysons  or  Longfellows,  our  Dores  or  Ger- 
omes,  our  Booths  or  Irvings?  Resting  all  in  mute, 
inglorious  ease,  for  the  love  of  labor  has  not 
been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  mankind  since 
labor  became  part  of  the  primeval  curse.  To  put 
heart  into  work,  one  must  have  a  greater  incentive 
than  "  the  three  meals  a  day,  poor  at  best,  but  all 
that  time  yields."  It  is  hard— to  quote  once  more 
from  the  crabbed  Scotch  philosopher — to  wait  a  whole 
eternity  to  be  born,  to  have  the  priceless  gift  of  life 
but  once,  and  then  to  have  a  whole  eternity  waiting  to 
see  what  we  will  do  when  we  are. born.  Yet,  mites 
and  atoms  as  we  each  and  all  are  are,  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  eternity  at  one  end  of  the 
little  problem  has  an  eye  on  us,  that  we  may  live 
something  more  than  the  life  of  the  ant  or  the  bee, 
with  nothing  but  a  hoard  at  the  end  of  it  all.  True, 
a  hoard,  and  all  that  it  brings  with  it,  is  a  very  satis- 
factory thing,  but  nothing  is  so  soul-filling  as  the 
thought  of  a  deathless  immortality.  Do  you  not 
think  there  is  a  root  of  this  noble  longing  in  the  soul 
of  every  one  of  the  calf-padded  people  who  go  to 
form  the  crowd  upon  every  stage?  Not  a  one  of 
them  but  hopes  to  be  a  Garrick  or  a  Siddons  one  day. 
And  they  are  none  the  worse  for  the  hope  and  the 
longing.  Is  it  irreverent  to  say  that  many  are  called 
but  few  are  chosen?  Of  the  millions  who  are  born, 
of  the  thousands  who  are  playing,  there  are  but  four 
living  tragedians,  whom  you  may  classify  as  you  will: 
Henry  Irving,  Edwin  Booth,  Barry  Sullivan,  and  John 
McCullough.  Think  of  our  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  fair  young  debutantes,  yet  there  are 
but  two  English-speaking  emotional  actresses, 
Ada  Cavendish  and  Clara  Morris,  and  so  it 
goes  through  all  the  degrees  of  dramatic  greatness. 
When,  therefore,  an  ambitious  young  man  puts  his 
artistic  lance  in  rest  against  such  fearful  odds,  he  has 
done  much  if  he  has  not  made  an  unequivocal  failure. 
One  might  have  heard  a  voice  in  the  vestibule  of  Bald- 
win's on  Monday  night  pronouncing  fiat  thus :  "  The 
young  man  may  be  doing  very  well,  but  he  is  not 
playing  'Richelieu.'"  Playing  "Richelieu"?  No, 
indeed  !  The  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  great  fox- 
heart  are  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  night  by  an  ama- 
teur's trial.  But  it  was  just  as  well  the  young  man 
should  play  at  "  Richelieu"  as  at  anything  else.  A 
formal  delmt  is  a  good  thing  for  one  who  is  solemnly 
adopting  the  profession.  It  helps  him  to  learn  his 
own  points  and  to  find  out  his  own  weaknesses.  And, 
while  no  one  has  ever  yet  made  a  first  appearance 
which  electrified  the  world,  there  is  not  often  a  much 
better  first  appearance  in  so  powerful  a  character  than 
Mr.  Malone's.  His  faults,  like  any  amateur's,  are  le- 
gion— faults  of  voice,  intonation,  modulation — every 
play,  in  fact,  of  that  sensitive  organ,  and  the  grace  of 
gesture,  he  has  yet  to  acquire.  But  he  displays  a  cer- 
tain adaptability  for  the  stage.  He  has  a  most  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  but  his  speech  requires  cultivation, 
and  a  formal  introduction  to  the  Italian  a.  As  for 
tragedy,  he  should  shun  it  for  the  nonce.  There  is 
no  training  like  comedy;  and  although  he  went 
through  the  evening  in  a  smileless  way,  and  did  not 
even  relax  into  the  grim  humor  of  the  "Cardinal," 
that  way  honor  for  him  may  lie. 


And  they  have  come  to  burlesque  at  the  Baldwin, 
though  prefaced  by  one  of  Byron's  latest  erratic 
fancies.  How  he  likes  to  play  upon  the  nouveaux 
riches.'  The  butterman  is  a  soap-boiler  this  time, 
and  will  probably  be  a  brewer  in  the  next  comedy. 
Then  Byron  always  has  a  nice,  sensible  girl  for  a 
heroine.  This  nice,  sensible  daughter  appears  to  be 
quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  family  of  a  nouveau 
riche  in  England  as  in  America,  for  the  human  in- 
stinct is  much  alike  on  both  sides  the  pond  ;  like 
Enoch  Arden  and  his  Annie,  the  newly  enriched 
couple  everywhere  give  the  daughter — 

"A  better  bringing  up  than  his  had  been  or  hers." 

Of  course,  there  is  another  girl.  Byron  requires  a  pair 
of  girls,  because  he  has  always  such  a  stock  of  heroes 
on  hand — and  the  usual  filling  in  of  jokes  and  minor 
characters.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
bill— both  comedy  and  burlesque— is  that  it  draws 
Bishop  out  of  his  retirement. 

But  the  crowd  have  not  yet  turned  to  the  Baldwin, 
for  the  production  of  a  new  opera  at  the  Bush  Street  is 
quite  the  theatrical  event  nowadays.  The  theatres 
have  taken  on  a  strange  look  latterly.  When  for- 
merly— and  that  not  so  very  long  ago — every  one 
knew  every  one,  the  audiences  now  seem  to  be  made 
up  of  new  people — not  people  from  the  interior,  a; 
one  finds  at  holiday-tide,  but  people  from  every 
where  who  belong  here,  for  our  little  town  is  growing 
into  a  big,  big  city.  However,  on  a  night  like  Wed- 
nesday—which  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
bringing  out  of  a  new  opera,  but  of  a  new  California 
prima  donna  as  well — people  came  out  of  the  nooks 
and  crannies  in  which  they  had  buried  themselves, 
and  the  place  took  on  its  old-time  look.  What  was 
that  opera  given  not  so  long  ago,  in  which  Emelie  Mel- 
ville played  such  a  "  crack  bang-and-away-she-goes  " 
part?  That  is  the  sort  of  an  opera  Prince  Methusalem 
is.  It  begins  like  a  Boston  jubilee,  for  the  curtain 
rises  upon  the  big  chorus  arranged  in  tiers,  with  a 
dummy  brass  band  in  the  background.  As  they  are 
all  arrayed  in  modified  last-century  costumes,  the 
scenic  effect  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the  chorus 
itself  not  less  so.  -  It  was  immediately  evident  that 
we  had  fallen  once  more  upon  genuine  opera  bouffe. 
The  wildest  hilarity  prevailed,  and  the  stage  people 
were  quite  undisturbed  by  the  miseries  of  the  orchestra 
'  leader,  who  went  through  a  most  paralyzing  amount 
of  physical  exercise  and  mental  anxiety.  When  this 
unfortunate  but  necessary  adjunct  to  successful  run- 


ning shall  have  subjugated  the  entire  troupe  to  his 
baton  at  one  time,  we  shall  realize  what  exceedingly 
pretty  music  there  is  in  Prince  Methusalem.  Vater- 
land  was  well  represented,  for  there  was  Max  Free- 
man in  very  good  play,  and  with  perhaps  rather  more 
1 '  heins  ?  "  and  bursts  of  irrelevant  laughter  than  usual, 
and  singing  (shades  of  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fraterni- 
ty, forgive  us  if  you  can  !)  rather  well.  Then  there  was 
Miss  Theodora  Muehlbach,  our  Florentine  friend 
"  Leonato,"  who,  disembarrassed  of  tights  and  tinsel, 
becomes  an  excellent  comic  actress,  but  not  yet  a 
singer.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Frederick  Bockel,  ad- 
vertised as  the  prima  tenore  buffo  of  the  German  troupe. 
The  prima  tenore  buffo  has  a  rather  husky  tenore  buffo 
voice,  but  sings  knowingly  and  acts  delightfully. 
As  he  has  one  or  two  charming  numbers,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  audience  very  pleasantly, 
partly,  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  effective  black- 
and-white  costume,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the 
hugest  of  huge  Dircctoire  cravats.  This  ended  Ger- 
many. Little  Grace  Plaisted  looked  like  a  Christmas 
doll  in  the  first  act,  and  sang  as  well  as  she  always 
does  throughout.  There  are  greater  singers  every- 
where, but  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the 
childlike  freshness  of  the  little  girl's  voice.  Jennings 
had  another  case  of  senility  to  portray,  which  he 
gives,  as  usual,  with  most  artistic  fidelity  ;  and  a  song 
or  two,  or  a  part  in  a  song  or  two,  which  he  sings,  as 
usual,  badly.  Jennings  as  a  song-bird  is  not  delight- 
ful, but  as  a  dramatic  artist  he  is,  always.  Casselli, 
with  little  to  do  or  say,  yet  managed  to  distinguish 
himself  try  an  excellent  make-up  and  a  bit  of  irresisti- 
ble dry  humor.  Miss  Helene  Dingeon  made  her  bow 
in  an  irreproachable  costume  of  pale  mauve  and 
cerise.  "Prince  Methusalem"  isa  "Little  Duke"  sort 
of  fellow — wears  a  white  wig,  and  the  same  set  of  ac- 
coutrements generally  ;  has  an  equally  difficult  time 
getting  possession  of  his  bride.  There  is  altogether 
quite  an  operatic  kinship  between  them  ;  so  he  seemed 
in  a  way  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new  guise.  Miss 
Dingeon's  welcome  was  a  warm,  friendly  one.  As 
Mr.  Malone's  audience  was  made  up  on  Monday  night 
mainly  of  San  Jose1  people  and  of  the  Carnival  Shak- 
spearean  booth,  so  the  audience  on  Wednesday  was 
composed  mainly  of  the  personal  friends  of  "  Prince 
Methusalem."  Miss  Dingeon  is  not  an  opera  bouffe 
queen.  That  she  sings  well  is  incontestable.  She 
has  a  fresh,  light,  sweet,  cultivated  voice,  pleasant  to 
hear.  She  has  a  good  appearance  when  she  is  in  re- 
pose, but  she  is  ungainly,  stiff,  and  awkward  in  mo- 
tion. She  has  not  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  dainty 
tricks  of  the  stage  with  which  we  all  like  to  be  be- 
tricked.  She  appears  to  be  unembarrassed  and  quite 
at  ease  herself,  but  she  has  not  the  charm  of  ease.  It 
may  be  that  her  first  introduction  to  a  breeches  part 
— for  one  could  not  fancy  that  she  had  ever  worn  the 
breeches  before — may  be  a  most  trying  time  at  which 
to  present  herself  to  a  home  audience,  and  her  awk- 
wardness may  yet  wear  off.  At  any  rate,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  draw  invidious  comparison  as  every  one  did. 
Emelie  Melville  has  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  dram- 
atic training,  but  there  is  no  English-speaking  opera 
bouffe  actress  who  surpasses  her  in  her  especial  line. 
Helene  Dingeon  does  very  well  for  the  light  part  of  the 
hero  in  the  light,  pretty  opera  of  Prince  Methusalem. 
It  will  grow  upon  your  fancy  with  frequent  hearing, 
and  you  will  soon  hear  its  pretty  waltzes  on  the  street. 
The  first  act  is  charming;  the  second,  slow,  almost 
dull  ;  the  third,  bright  and  lively  again.  It  is  well 
mounted,  well  costumed,  and  has  twenty  new  and  de- 
lightfully absurd  bits  of  business,  to  speak  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  greenroom. 

Poor  Adelaide  Neilson  !  Could  any  one  have 
dreamed  a  little  month  ago — when  she  parted  with  us 
as  the  white-robed,  ill-starred  "Amy" — that  her  su- 
perb and  thrilling  beauty  would  be  so  soon  stark  and 
cold  in  a  Paris  morgue?  Theseviolent  delights  have 
violent  endings  ;  and  her  short  life,  with  its  long 
parade  of  all  the  gifts — genius,  youth,  beauty,  wealth, 
and  fame — must,  with  all  its  checkering,  have  been  a 
violent  delight.  She  has  not  known,  like  the  poetess, 
"  How  sad  it  was  to  sit  by  solitary  fires 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  her  far  off." 

She  has  lived  always  in  the  intoxicating  atmosphere 
of  incense  from  the  multitude,  and  she  has  been 
stricken  down  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  time — swiftly, 
suddenly,  terribly.  It  hallows  her  to  memory,  for  it 
is  disenchanting  to  see  such  a  woman  grow  old.  Hers 
is  a  loss  not  yet  to  be  repaired.  She  will  pass  into 
the  history  of  the  stage  like  Perdita,  or  Mrs.  Jordan, 
or  George  Anne  Bellamy  ;  but  the  shadow  of  her 
early  fate  will  lend  a  more  tragic  interest  to  her  short 
story.  We  will  all  tell  of  her  when  we  are  old,  for 
we  all  owe  her  a  debt  in  that  she  has  taught  us  much 
of  the  beautiful.  May  the  earth  jest  lightly  on  her. 
It  rarely  covers  such  cold  loveliness.  Betsy  B. 


Purple,  niece  of  General  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  acted 
as  bridesmaids,  and  Messrs.  E.  P.  Roberts  and  Will- 
iam Bausman  as  groomsmen.  The  bride  was  dressed 
in  a  walking  suit  of  navy  blue,  and  left  with  her  hus- 
band for  Washington  Territory  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  I  merely  made  men- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Charlie  Pond,  of  the  navy, 
and  Miss  Emma  McHenry,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Glen  Park  Avenue,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  10th  instant,  in  my  last  letter.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  have  a  strictly  private  wedding,  and  sub- 
sequently to  invite  only  a  few  of  the  most  intimate 
friends ;  but  the  wedding  occasion  found  rather  a 
large  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  Judge  J.  McM.  Shafter  and 
Miss  Julia  Shafter,  Maurice  Dore  and  daughters, 
Judge  Selden  S.  Wright  and  daughters,  Major  Roche, 
U.  S.  A.,  wife,  and  daughter,  Rev.  Dr.  Piatt  (the  of- 
ficiating clergyman),  wife,  and  daughter,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Farwell,  Chief  Engineer  Aston,  and  Lieutenants 
Putnam  and  Coffin,  U.  S.  N. ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Met- 
calfe, Miss  Emily  Hay,  Miss  Syria  Brown,  Miss  Poole, 
Misses  Bessie  and  Mary  McHenry,  Miss  Wallace, 
Miss  Sargent,  Miss  Boarman,  Mrs.  Spencer  Brown, 
Mrs.  Simonton,  and  some  twenty  odd  gentlemen  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above.  The  bridesmaids  were 
Misses  Syria  Brown,  Miss  Emily  Hay.  and  the  sisters 
of  the  bride,  Misses  Bessie  and  Mary.  The  groomsmen 
were  Lieut.  Putnam,  John  McHenry  }r. ,  Wm.  L.  Met- 
calfe, and  Willie  Hay.  The  movements  of  well- known 
people,  more  or  less  noted,  may  be  chronicled  as  fol- 
lows :  Senator  Blaine,  of  Maine,  has  written  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  this  city,  and  promises  to  visit  San 
Francisco  during  October;  Chief-justice  French, 
of  Arizona,  is  in  the  city ;  ex-Senator  Corbett,  of 
Oregon,  returned  to  Portland  on  Saturday  last  ; 
Lieutenant  Mason,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
Chinese  waters,  and  left  on  the  Gaelic;  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  Jr.  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  ; 
Lieutenant  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N. ,  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  banqueted  by 
his  friends  just  before  his  departure.  Governor  Kink- 
aid,  of  Nevada,  was  in  the  city  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day last;  Commander  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  at 
present  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Jamestown,  now  at  Sitka  ;  Admiral  McDougall,  who 
has  been  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe  for  a 
week,  has  returned  to  the  city  ;  Colonel  Julian  McAl- 
lister, U.  S.  A.,  for  a  great  many  years  in  command  at 
the  Benicia  Arsenal,  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 
28th  ult. ,  and  will  return  home  in  about  two  weeks  ; 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Benyman,  nee  Zelie  Watson,  is  at 
the  Jordan  Allen  Springs,  Virginia  ;  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Driggs  have  returned  from  their  wedding  tour— 
the  order  instructing  the  lieutenant  to  proceed  to  the 
Asiatic  station  and  report  to  the  Pensacola  hag  been 
revoked  ;  Paymaster  Geo.  E.  Hendee,  U.  S.  N. ,  and 
family  left  Mare  Island  for  the  East  a  few  mornings 
ago.  Among  the  arrivals  from  the  East  during  the 
present  week  are  Dr.  Tonner,  who  has  been  absent 
about  six  months;  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale 
College  ;  G.  B.  Rodney,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Rear-Admiral 
J.  W.  "R.  Klitz,  Commander  C.  S.  Cotton,  and 
Lieutenant  W.  L.  Fields,  U.  S.  N.  Mrs.  Major 
Eddy  and  Miss  Eddy,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks  at  Monterey,  returned  to  the  Palace  during  the 
present  week.  Hebe. 

The  mammoth  auction  sale  of  diamonds,  silverware, 
jewelry,  and  fine  gold  work  of  every  description  now 
going  on  at  Vanderslice's  is  attracting  the  e"lite  of  the 
city,  and  the  daily  sales  are  enormous.  The  high  rep- 
utation of  the  house,  and  the  fact  that  everything  is 
sold  under  the  firm  guarantee,  make  this  clearance 
sale  one  of  the  foremost  trade  events  of  the  hour.  No 
wealthy  family,  though  never  so  well  supplied  with 
plate  and  jewelry,  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


can  do  will  be  done  to  make  this  doubly  a  success. 
The  prizes  are  superb,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly 
costly,  and  well  worth  contending  for  by  elaborate 
dressing.  To  illustrate,  the  prize  fourth  in  value, 
given  to  the  best  dressed  lady  in  costume,  is  an  ele- 
gant stem-winding  gold  watch,  with  a  chatelaine  of 
fine  woven  Etruscan  gold. 

Nothing  allays  the  thirst,  purifies  and  cleanses  the 
mouth,  refreshes  and  revives  a  sick  person  like  cold 
or  ice  water  rendered  harmless  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  Hop  Bitters -to  each  draught. 


By  the  use  of  Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypo- 
phosphites  the  blood  is  speedily  vitalized  and  purified, 
and  so  made  capable  of  producing  a  sound  mind  and 
a  sound  body. 


The  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  spectacles  at 
Berteling  &  Watry's,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny 
Street. 


It  was  with  the  champagne  of  Arpad  Haraszthy  & 
Co.  that  the  Grand  Commandery  of  California  re- 
galed the  Sir  Knights  Templar  at  Chicago.  And  the 
telegram  reads  :  "  All  were  as  much  delighted  as  sur- 
prised with  the  life  and  flavor  of  the  generous  soil  of 
California." 

When  we  reflect  that  a  power  of  enduranee  can  be 
imparted  to  the  brain,  and  that  weak  minds  have 
been  restored  to  strength  by  Fellows'  Compound 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  we  can  not  but  conclude 
that  the  subtle  power  is  really  ponderable  matter.  Per- 
sons who  study  hard  should  preserve  their  balance  of 
power  by  using  the  Syrup. 


Hebe's    Letter. 


Palace  Hotel,  Friday,  August  20,  1880. 
The  most  elegant  and  entertaining  party  since  my 
last  screed  was  that  given  by  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  at  her 
parlors  at  the  Palace,  on  Friday  evening  last,  in  honor 
of  her  two  eldest  sons,  who  are  here  from  Princeton 
spending  their  vacation,  and  who  return  to  the  scene 
of  their  studies  on  Monday  next.  The  music  was 
excellent,  and  so  was  the  supper— which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Maison  Doree.  The  floral  decorations 
were  unexceptionable.  There  were  about  sixty  pres- 
ent, among  whom  were  Mrs.  Senator  Jones,  Mrs. 
Bucknell  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jones),  Mrs.  Lucien  Herr- 
mann, Mrs.  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  James  Burling  ;  and 
Miss  Emily  Hager,  in  blue  silk  ;  Miss  Brown,  in 
claret-colored  velvet  ;  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  in 
damask  silk  ;  Miss  Ashe,  in  white  ;  Miss  Lena  Bur- 
ling, in  blue  ;  Miss  Cooper,  in  pink  ;  Miss  Jennings, 
in  blue  ;  the  Misses  Douglass,  in  gray  ;  Miss  Buck- 
nell, in  black;  Miss  Rosenstock,  in  white  silk ;  also 
Miss  Schmieden  and  Miss  Lugsden.  There  were 
also  present  Messrs.  Fred  Burling,  Bob  McAllister, 
Del  Mar,  Ashe,  Harrington,  Gilsey, Trowbridge,  Band- 
man,  and  other  young  gentlemen  whose  names  I  did 
not  learn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Young,  of  Vallejo,  a 
solid  couple,  who  reside  on  Capitol  Hill,  celebrated  the 
twenty-filth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  Monday 
evening  last  by  an  elegant  reception,  at  which  were 
present  a  large  number  of  the  best  people  of  Vallejo, 
Oakland,  and  San  Francisco.  The  reception  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  at  Saucelito  on  Sat- 
urday last  was  an  unusually  enjoyable  affair.  The 
yachts  Frolic,  Chispa,  Lolita,  Annie,  and  Startled 
Fawn  each  took  over  a  large  number  of  invited  guests, 
among  whom  were  Governor  Perkins  and  ex-Governor 
Pacheco.  The  marriage  of  Lewis  B.  Harris  Jr.,  of 
Washington  Territory — formerly  of  the  army — and 
Miss  Minnie  Sampson,  of  this  city,  took  place  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  on  Saturday  morning  last.  The 
church  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  Miss  Dora 
Miller,  daughter  of  General  John  F.  Miller,  and  Miss 


San  Francisco  is  preparing  for  a  gala  day — some- 
thing beyond  anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 
city  or  on  this  coast,  and,  Colonel  Andrews  says,  be- 
yond anything  that  was  ever  got  up  on  this  conti- 
nent. A  Grand  Masque  Carnival  Ball,  that  shall  put 
the  Liederkranz,  the  Arion,  and  the  Purim  of  New 
York  in  the  shade ;  that  shall  outrank,  for  fun,  any- 
thing ever  produced  in  New  Orleans,  and  that  shall 
more  than  equal  any  of  the  carnival  frolics  of  Europe. 
The  affair  is  already  a  success.  Every  seat  of  the 
front  row  is  already  taken,  and  nearly  every  box  is 
already  appropriated  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  town. 
The  auditorium  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  will  be  so 
arranged,  tier  above  tier,  that  fifteen  thousand  people 
will  be  accommodated  with  seats,  besides  those  who 
occupy  the  floor  as  revelers  en  masque.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  entertainment  is  the  cheapness  of  ad- 
mission. At  the  more  costly  bals  masques  given  in 
New  York,  the  price  of  admission  is  ten  dollars ;  but 
the  colonel  has  determined,  by  attracting  numbers,  to 
remunerate  himself  at  the  lower  price  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  grand  feature — as  in  all  displays  of 
this  kind — is  to  be  the  grand  march,  which  occurs  at 
nine  o'clock  precisely ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Col- 
onel Andrews  that  the  dressing  and  costuming  will  be 
more  superb  than  ever  before  witnessed.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  character  of  the  entertainment,  Colonel 
Andrews  personally  charges  himself  with  a  knowledge 
of  every  mask  that  goes  upon  the  floor  ;  and,  in  order 
that  no  questionable  parties  may  secure  seats  in  the 
auditorium,  he  personally  supervises  the  sale  of  tick- 
ets and  has  declined  to  job  them  to  speculators.  The 
Carnival  is  to  occur  on  the  night  of  October  8th,  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  In  order  to  make  the  grand 
march  a  grand  success,  in  order  to  encourage  mag- 
nificent dressing  and  costuming,  there  will  be  fifty- 
nine  magnificent  and  costly  presents  offered  for  com- 
petition, and  all  of  exceptional  value  ;  among  others, 
rich  and  costly  diamonds  are  enumerated — all  of 
which  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion. They  are,  of  course,  from  the  Diamond 
Palace,  and,  as  the  programme  says,  this  fact  alone 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness.  Among  the  other 
attractions,  lesser  gifts  are  to  be  distributed  by  birds 
— thus  described  in  the  programme  :  "  There  will  be 
three  grand  crowns — one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at 
either  end  of  the  pavilion — exceedingly  ornamental, 
and  will  seem  to  be  constructed  for  decorative  pur- 
poses only ;  but  at  a  given  signal  these  crowns  will 
fly  open,  and  flocks  of  birds,  with  prizes  hung  about 
their  necks,  suspended  by  gay  ribbons,  will  immedi- 
ately twirl  and  swoop  all  through  the  audience,  giving 
up  their  precious  burdens  to  whoever  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  it."  The  scene  will  be  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  magnificence.  Nearly  every  band 
of  music  in  the  State  has  been  secured.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  with  railroads,  steam  lines,  and 
ferries  to  bring  passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
at  commutation  prices.  Taken  all  together,  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  finest  affairs  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  line  of  masquerade.  The  great  success 
attending  the  one  of  last  year — at  which  General 
Grant  was  present — is  a  guarantee  that  everything 
that  the  genius  and  generosity  of  Colonel  Andrews 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists.  No.    126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 


B 


USH  STREET  THE  A  TEE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 

Max  Freeman Stage  Manager. 


Every  evening  (Sundays  excepted),  and  at  the    Saturday 

Matinee,  STRAUSS'  enchanting  Comic 

Opera,  in  three  acts, 

PRINCE    METHUSALEM!. 

Received  with  Warmest  Approbation. 


Brilliant  Reception  of  MISS 

HELENE    DINGEON    AS    THE    PRINCE 

And  of 

FREDERICK  BOCKEL  as  TROMBONIUS 

"The  Crushed  Musician." 


MAX  FREEMAN 

As   King   Sigismond. 

TOM  CASSELLI 

As  Carbon  a  zzi. 

MISS  GRACIE  PLAISTED  as  Pulcinella. 

MISS  THEODORA  MUEHLBACH  as  Queen  Sophisiica 

MR.  FRITZ  LAFONTAINE  as  Spadi. 


J.  W.  JENNINGS 
As  King  Cyprian. 
CHAS.  FOSTER 

As  Vulcanic 


Enlarged    Orchestra,    Enlarged    Chorus,    New   Costumes 
Scenery  and  Effects. 


Seats  six  days  in  advance  at  the  Box  Office. 


5 


TANDARD  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Lessee 

GREAT   GUMS!  GREAT   GUNS  I 

J.    H.    HAVERLY'S 

WIDOW     BEDOTT     COMPANY 

STILL   TURNING    PEOPLE   AWAY. 


STANDING-ROOM     AT     A     PREMIUM 


UNPARALLELED     SUCCESS     OF 

NEIL     BURGESS 

AS    THE.  ..  . 

WIDOW    BEDOTT! 


em-  seats  six  days  in  advance.-^ 


T 


'HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Magcjre Mavagek 

R.  M    Eberle Stage  Manacer 


Brilliant  success  of  the  great  double  bill, 

COMEDY    AND    BURLESQUE  I 

Henry  J.  Byron's  New  Comedy, 

THE     UPPER    CRUST! 

And  the  Greatest  Burlesque  ever  written, 

LITTLE    /UVIY    ROBSART 


THE  ENTIRE  BALDWIN  COMPANY  in  THE  BILL 


Beautiful  Scenery  and  Appointments  !  Entirely  New  Music 
Appropriate  Marches,  Dances,  etc 


EVERY    EVENING  AND   SATURDAY    MATINEE 


In  active  preparation, 

TRUE   TO   THE   CORE! 
S.   I*.  COLLINS  &  'CO. 

'NO RESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack 


w 


Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,   Liquors,  etc.      «o   W 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F, 


ic,  Apple  lack 
i^ONTGOM 


THE       A  R  G.  O  N  A  U  T 
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MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
£5TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 

"first-class  servants" 

SUPPLIED  AT 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

fi-EMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

-*■         no  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


SCHWAB  *  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 

"SCRIBNER"    FOR    AEGIJST. 

ARTICLE   ON  DR.  F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN. 


w. 


K.     VICKERY    HAS    A    FINE 

proof  of  Haden's  Etching,  "  Eattersea  Reach," 
and  of  other  plates  by  him,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  show 
any  one  interested  in  etching. 

13G  Kearny  St.  (Tliurlow  Block). 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  »., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,  Deafness. 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart.  

TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

•^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ILIPPlf 


"aSwlESl 


as 


COUTH  WEST   CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*^  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  instructs  in  French  and 
Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving  months  of  study. 
Classes  or  private  lessons.     Apply  from  3  to  6  p.  m. 


•  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSEUIG  .COALM'G  GO. 


J^IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE  OP 

-*-^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  August  16,  1880 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  $$)-o{  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Friday,  the  20th  day  of 
August,  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  in- 
stant. W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


nOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

■*         Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fi  , 
California.     Location   of  works,   Virginia,   Storey   County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1S80,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (sojeents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-second  (22d)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

\V.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES. 


MULLEB'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect - 
ve  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


LADIES 


GOTO 


DERS 


SALE! 


Don't  fail  to  see  the  usual  elegant  display  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  GO. 

AT  THEIR   OLD   PLACE   IN   THE   PAVILION. 
WAREROOMS,       -        ,       -        -        330  to  226  Bush  Street. 


POMMERY&GRENO 


(SEC) 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Fresh  shipments  of  this  r 


ived  Wine  have  arrived,  to  be  had  from  principal  Dealers  and 
Groceries. 


WOLFF   &    RHEINHOLD,  Agents,  SS4  Washington  St. 

NOTICE. — A  wine  of  inferior  quality  having  been  offered,  the  public  is  cautioned  to  see 
that  every  bottle  bears  the  exact  words,  as  above. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

PROTECT    YOUR    FRONT  DOORS   AND  CARPETS  FROM  THE  SUN 
by  getting 

AWNINGS 

AT 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.    TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.    Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


STORAGE. 

p-URNITURE,    PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

■*■  Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.  MOTT   &   CO.,  6+7  Market  Street. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 

Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING.A  SPECIALTY. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£*     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     itSTEn trance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


MECHANICS 

INSTITUTE 


1880, 


Opens  August  10  and  Closes  Sep- 
tember 11. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President, 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary.  .     


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.   325  Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


HERRMANN'S 


HATS 


NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 


Send   for  Catalogue,    mailed   Free. 


HULLED,     CRUSHED,     STEAM-COOKED      AND 
DESICCATED  AMERICAN 

BREAKFAST  CEREALS. 

A  B.  C.  WHITE  WHEAT.        A.  B.  C.  WHITE  OATS. 
A.  B.  C.  BARLEY  FOOD.         A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 

The  most  Nutritious,  Palatable,  and  Easily  Digested  of  all 
Cereal  Food. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers.     The  trade  supplied  by 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
407  Front  Street. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Of  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  of 
Millinery  Goods  at  great  reduction 
in  price,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street,  between  Mason 
and  Taylor. 


REMOVAL 

DR.  J.  H.  STALLARD, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
London,  has  removed  his  offices  from  37  Post  Street  to  his 
new  residence, 

632   SUTTER  STREET,  NEAR  TAYLOR. 

Office  Hours— 8  to  9  A.  M-,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m.     Tele- 
phone connection  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 


J.   O.   ELDRIDGE,   AUCTIONEER. 


WENDELL   EASTON. 


EAST0N&  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

33  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


-pURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

-**  Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them) ;  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  ihe  business  sixteen  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  (card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,   between   Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  S^in  Francisco. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Ponind,  11 


Ss  fr. 


$72 


a  week.    $1=  a  day  at  home  easily  n 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO., 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    HAIR-PIN. 

Recent  Applied  Science  from  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
Is  it  the  date-palm  or  the  cocoa-nut  tree  to  which 
people  are  accustomed  to  refer  as  an  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  nature  provides  for  the  wants 
of  men?  This  able  tree — -whichever  one  it  is — sup- 
plies the  natives  of  the  country  where  it  grows  with 
food,  drink,  ropes,  clothing,  husk-mattresses,  pins, 
needles,  cups  and  saucers,  medicine,  liniment,  fans, 
and  a  hundred  other  useful  articles.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  useful  tree  ;  but  why  should  we  go  to  the  trop- 
ics in  search  of  proof  of  the  bounties  of  nature  when 
at  our  own  doors,  and,  in  fact,  inside  of  most  of  our 
doors,  there  can  be  found  a  far  more  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  nature's  beneficence?  What  is  the  date- 
palm — or,  should  we  say,  the  cocoa-nut  tree — in  com- 
parison with  the  girl  of  our  species  who  blossoms 
throughout  the  year  with  abundant  and  constant  crops 
of  hair-pins?  The  uses  of  the  date-palm  or  the  co- 
coa-nut tree  may  be  many,  but  far  more  numerous 
and  important  are  the  uses  of  the  hair-pin,  and  we 
can  not  feel  too  grateful  to  nature  for  having  furnished 
our  girls  with  so  inestimable  a  gift.  The  hair-pin 
rarely  makes  its  appearance  until  a  girl  has  reached 
her  fourteenth  year.  From  that  time  onward  every 
healthy  girl  abounds  in  hair-pins,  and  a  girl  without 
a  hair-pin  is  the  rarest  freak  of  nature.  The  most 
obvious  use  of  the  hair-pin  is  to  fasten  the  hair  to  the 
head  of  the  wearer.  The  back  hair  is  always  spiked 
on  with  from  six  to  twelve  hair-pins,  which  hold  it  so 
firmly  that  it  can  not  be  detached  until  all  the  hair- 
pins are  withdrawn.  In  like  manner  the  bonnet  is 
pinned  to  the  hair  with  hair-pins.  Unlearned  men 
nave  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  a  straw  hat  to 
keep  its  place  on  the  very  summit  of  a  pyramid  of 
hair,  from  which  the  slightest  breeze  ought,  appa- 
rently, to  be  able  to  blow  it.  The  hair-pin  is  the  so- 
lution of  this  mystery.  Being  made  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  wrought-iron,  and  strengthened  by  paint  with 
as  much  care  as  the  elevated  railroad  piers,  it  can 
defy  anything  but  a  cyclone;  and  a  bonnet  fastened 
with  half  a  dozen  hair-pins  becomes  as  much  a  part 
of  the  wearer  as  is  her  back-hair.  But  there  are  many 
other  uses  to  which  the  hair-pin  can  be  put.  It  is  an 
excellent  button-hook.  The  man  who  is  within  reach 
of  a  convenient  girl  can  always  button  his  gaiters  and 
fasten  his  gloves  with  the  aid  of  a  hair-pin,  and  is 
thus  freed  from  that  slavish  dependence  on  but- 
ton -  hooks  which  is  otherwise  the  inevitable  fate 
of  the  man  who  wears  buttoned  gaiters.  Women 
also  use  the  hair-pin  as  a  substitute  for  a  gim- 
let. When  a  woman  wishes  to  make  a  hole  through 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  pasteboard  she  always  disin- 
ters a  hair-pin,  and  with  it  quickly  accomplishes  her 
purpose.  Two  hair-pins  properly  bent  form  an  ad 
mirable  substitute  for  a  clasp  or  buckle  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  certain  articles  of  dress,  in  the  shape  of 
narrow  bands  fastened  with  a  metallic  clasp,  from 
which  the  clasp  is  frequently  lost,  and  which  would 
thus  be  entirely  useless  were  it  not  that  the  place  of 
the  missing  clasp  can  always  be  quickly  supplied  by  a 
pair  of  bent  hair-pin's.  The  hair-pin  is  also  an  ad- 
mirable thing  with  which  to  mix  medicine  or  to  stir 
lemonade.  It  is  believed  to  be  universally  used  in 
Vassar  College  for  the  latter  purpose  when  surrepti- 
tious lemonade  is  made  in  bed-rooms  at  late  hours. 
Two  or  three  hair-pins  held  closely  together  may  be 
used  to  beat  eggs  with  great  success,  and  there  are 
many  housekeepers  who  prefer  them  to  any  of  the 
patent  egg-beaters  now  in  use.  Where  palm-leaf  fans 
are  used,  the  hair-pin  is  mightier  than  the  lead-pencil. 
An  intelligent  young  lady  can  write  a  beautiful  note 
on  the  surface  of  a  palm-leaf  fan  with  the  point  of  a 
hair-pin,  and  can  carry  on  an  important  correspond- 
ence with  the  young  man  in  the  next  pew  by  handing 
him  her  fan  while  the  sermon  is  in  progress.  There 
are  cases  on  record  of  letters  having  been  hoisted  up 
to  the  second  and  third  stories  of  a  female  seminary 
by  cords  furnished  with  extemporized  hooks  made  of 
hair-pins.  In  fact,  any  school-girl,  if  furnished  with 
a  single  hair-pin,  can  manage  to  communicate  with  a 
prohibited  cousin  in  spite  of  almost  any  obstacle.  As 
a  pick-lock  the  hair-pin  is  simply  invaluable,  as  it  will 
accommodate  itself  to  the  wards  of  any  ordinary  lock. 
A  more  important  use,  however,  is  that  which  the 
smoker  makes  of  the  hair-pin.  The  Connecticut 
man  finds  it  the  very  thing  he  needs  for  coaxing  the 
cigars  of  his  native  State  to  "draw,"  and  no  man 
who  smokes  a  pipe  can  possibly  dispense  with  it.  All 
pipes  will  at  Limes  become  choked,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  a  hair-pin  is  the  only  thing  that  will  remove 
the  obstruction.  There  was  a  determined  woman 
who  once  attempted  to  force  her  husband  to  give  up 
smoking  a  pipe  by  cutting  her  hair  short,  and  thus 
extirpating  her  hair-pins.  The  plan  was  an  admir- 
able one,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  hus- 
band eloped  with  another  woman  who  simply  bris- 
tled with  hair-pins.  This  conduct,  however,  justifies 
the  assertion  that  hair-pins  are  indispensable  to  the 
man  who  smokes  a  pipe,  though  in  the  interests  of 
morality  it  could  be  wished  that  he  had  stayed  at 
home  and  smoked  cigars. 

The  Burlington  Hawkeye  propounds  to  General 
Hancock  the  following  questions,  with  the  remark  that 
he  will  either  answer,  or  admit,  by  his  silence  or  eva- 
sion, that  his  candidature  is  a  hollow  farce : 

i.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

2.  Where  were  you  when  the  light  went  out? 

3.  Have  you  heard  Pinafore?  And,  if  so,  how 
many? 

4.  Did  you  and  Wade  Hampton  and  Ben  Hill  agree 
as  harmoniously  in  politics  eighteen  years  ago  as  you 
do  now  ? 

5.  If  not,  who  has  changed,  yourself  or  Ben? 

6.  Who  made  the  world,  Robert  Ingersolt  or  Joseph 
Cook?  J       H 

7.  What  has  become  of  all  the  pins? 

8.  Who  was  the  original  Garfield  man? 

9.  Do  you  believe  in  the  first  term? 

10.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  sea-sickness,  and  do 
you  believe  in  an  international  copyright  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same? 

11.  Does  a  tame  goat  outrank  oleomargarine? 

12.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the 
first  twenty-three  words  :  "  Whither.  O  children,  hast 
thou  as  much  cheerfully  weepest  so  distance  that  even- 
ing at  sunrise?  "   . 

.  13.  Write  in  colloquial  French  the  following  exer- 
cise: "Where  is  the  black  cat  of  the  widowed  hus- 
band of  my  Aunt  Maria's  son  Tom?"  "No,  but  I 
have  the  red  hen  of  the  bald-headed  uncle  of  my 
mother-in-law's  fat  sister  Bill." 

14.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  five-dollar  bill  about 
your  clothes? 

15.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  man  for  a 
quiet  little  consulate  somewhere  on  the  Mediterranean 
■  oast? 

P.  S,— You  may  answer  this  last  one  privately  by 
mail,  if  you  please. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


After  Longfellow  had  published  his  poem  on  Burns 
in  the  August  Harper's,  a  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Cincin- 
nati, wrote  a  poem  in  reply  that  hit  our  Cambridge 
laureate  rather  savagely.  We  print  the  two  in  their 
order  : 

1  see,  amid  the  fields  of  Ayr, 
A  plowman,  who,   in  foul  or  fair. 

Sings  at  his  task, 
So  clear,  we  know  not  if  it  is  , 

The  laverock's  song  we  hear,  or  his, 
Nor  care  to  ask. 

For  him  the  plowing  of  those  fields 
A  more  ethereal  harvest  yields 

Than  sheaves  of  grain  ; 
Songs  flush  with  purple  bloom  the  rye ; 
The  plovers  call,  the  curlew's  cry, 

Sing  in  his  brain. 

Touched  by  his  hand,  the  wayside  weed 
Becomes  a  flower  ;  the  lowliest  reed 

Beside  the  stream 
Is  clothed  with  beauty ;  gorse  and  grass 
And  heather,  where  his  footsteps  pass, 

The  brighter  seem. 

He  sings  of  love,  whose  flame  illumes 
The  darkness  of  lone  cottage  rooms  ; 

He  feels  the  force, 
The  treacherous  under-tow  and  stress, 
Of  wayward  passions,  and  no  less 

The  keen  remorse. 

At  moments,  wrestling  with  his  fate, 
His  voice  is  harsh,  but  not  with  hate  ; 

The  brush-wood  hung 
Above  the  tavern  door  lets  fall 
Its  bitter  leaf,   its  drop  of  gall, 

Upon  his  tongue. 

But  stilt  the  burden  of  his  song 
Is  love  of  right,  disdain  of  wrong ; 

Its  master-chords 
Are  Manhood,  Freedom,  Brotherhood ; 
Its  discords,  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  words. 

And  then  to  die  so  young,  and  leave 
Unfinished  what  he  might  achieve  ! 

Vet  better  sure 
Is  this  than  wandering  up  and  down, 
An  old  man,  in  a  country  town, 

Infirm  and  poor. 

For  now  he  haunts  his  native  land 
As  an  immortal  youth ;  his  hand 

Guides  every  plow ; 
He  sits  beside  each  ingle-nook ; 
His  voice  is  in  each  rushing  brook, 

Each  rustling  bough. 

His  presence  haunts  this  room  to-night, 
A  form  of  mingled  mist  and  light, 

From  that  far  coast. 
Welcome  beneath  this  roof  o'  mine! 
Welcome  !  this  vacant  chair  is  thine, 

Dear  guest  and  ghost  ! 


O  Robbie  Bums,  where'er  you  bide, 

May  every  muse  attend  you  ; 
May  heavenly  wisdom  be  your  guide, 

And  heavenly  power  defend  you. 
'Twas  four  and  four-score  years  Jang  syne, 

Wha  kens  not  kens  not  mickle. 
That  what  of  thee  was  not  divine 

Felt  Death's  untimely  sickle. 

And  now  a  new  melodious  strain, 

With  Robbie  Burns  the  theme  oft, 
Attests  thy  genius  doth  remain, 

And  bards  inspired  may  dream  oft. 
Albeit  their  limnings  atid  no  trait 

To  forms  of  thy  creation. 
And  do  but  fitly  demonstrate 

Their  own  appreciation. 

Whence  came  his  strength  that  faileth  not— 

A  Titan's  force  unaided — 
And  light,  illuming  ilka  spot, 

When  lesser  stars  have  faded? 
And  whence  the  inspiration  blent 

With  tints  divine  and  human. 
That  manliness  to  manhood  lent, 

And  loveliness  to  woman  ? 

Go  ask  the  vale,  the  mount,  the  glen, 

Green  field,  and  winding  river — 
He  read  them  with  an  angel's  ken, 

They  tell  of  him  forever. 
And  men  who  sought  douce  wisdom's  door, 

Or  glaikit  folly's  portal, 
E'en  Nancies  guests  who  held  the  splore, 

Through  him  became  immortal. 

Inspired  he  sang  auld  Scotia's  strains, 

The  world  attentive  heard  them — 
Of  bonnie  lassies,  rustic  swains, 

And  to  the  world  endeared  them. 
Then  to  the  lowliest  creature  turn — ■ 

Poor  wounded  hare  ! — 'twas  he 
Who  sang  of  Bruce  and  Bannockburn, 

Did  requiem  chant  for  thee. 

No  false  refinings,  trite  and  thin. 

Or  dimmed  with  over-learning — 
But  nature's  touches  making  kin 

All  hearts  for  beauty  yearning. 
With  love  for  all  things  wee  and  great, 

He  knew  not  rank  nor  station  ; 
The  very  devil  lie  could  not  hate, 

But  wished  his  reformation. 

Apostle  of  man's  brotherhood, 

'Yotit  pale  of  church  and  steeple, 
His  songs— the  tender,  truthful,  good— 

A  hymnal  for  the  people; 
And  down  the  vale  its  numbers  flung, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  even, 
That  soul — a  harp  .rEolian  strung — 

To  every  wind  of  heaven. 

Methinks  'tis  ours  such  light  to  prize. 

Nor  note  each  slight  declension — 
As  well  insult  the  starry  skies 

With  pitying  condescension. 
Wee  prated  faults  we  leave  untold. 

When  all  the  world's  applauding; 
The  dross  of  life,  and  not  the  gold, 

Is  illy  worth  the  hauding. 

And,  bard  o'  Scotland,  "guest  and  ghost," 

Mankind  will  ever  greet  thee; 
But  throned  where  thy  poet  host 

Is  not  the  man  to  seat  thee. 
At  Fame's  ain  board,  as  is  most  fit, 

Wi'  worth  for  a'  things  able; 
Where,  too,  thy  Cambridge  friend  may  sit 

A  long  way  down  the  table. 


Morn  and  Night, 

Every  morn, 
When  ^a  new  day  to  the  earth  is  born, 
The  soft  light  kisses  my  waking  eyes ; 
The  soft  winds  say,  Awake,  arise, 
See  what  glories  grow  out  of  the  gray, 

Behold  the  day  ! 

Every  night 
The  far  stars  shine  with  trembling  light, 
The  winds  are  sighing  unsatisfied; 
The  want  of  the  world  is  unsupplied  ; 
The  glory  has  faded  and  died  away 

Into  the  gray. — Anon. 


A  Medico- Fruit 

CONFECTION 

Of  the  Premier  Class. 
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LAMlgffVECD 

Prepared  only  by  £       ^ 

j36  PARK  PLACE.NEW  YORK. 


ie  cure  of  Constipation  and  kindred  ailments,  such  as 
Biliousness,  Headache,  Cerebral  Congestion,  Disordered  Stom- 
ach, Piles,  Melancholy  Feelings,  Habitual  Costiveness,  and  all 
Disorders  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Cathartic,  Aperient,  Purga- 
tive, or  Anti-Bilious  medicine. 

One  lozenge  is  the  usual  dose,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time ;    disselve  slowly 
in  the  mouth,  or  eat  like  fruit  or  a  confection. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  IS  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  at  60  c.  A  BOX. 

Avoid  Spurious  Imitations;   insist  on  getting  the  article  called  for. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NOOK   FARM. 


'THIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  ^accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 
Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.   SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


TO    THE 


H.   I_   DODGE L.   H.   SWEENEY J.  E.  Kl'GGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41J  and  415  Sairsome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERSJ    MATERIALS,    MINE 

-*1       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


c 


'HOLLAR   MINING   COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  four- 
teenth (14th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70,'  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  I 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  I 


GAS  CONSUMERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


jZ®-We  will  build  Gas  Works  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  lay 
mains,  make  all  connections,  supply  meters 
and  burners  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers, 
and  deliver  a  good  20-candle  gas  at  $2.00  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  provided  a  pledge  of  ONE- 
HALF  the  present  daily  consumption  of  this 
City  can  be  secured. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 

H.  M.  MARTIN, 

WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 

J.  C.  WILMERDING, 

JOHN  O.  EARL, 

E.  M.  FRY, 

THOMAS  MAGEE, 

Committee  for  the  Stockholders 


Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 

~  OFFICE, 

303  Montgomery  Street,  under  Ne- 
vada Bank. 


Persons  desiring  lo  pledge  their  consumption  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned,  and  who  have  not  been 
waited  upon  by  the  Canvassers,  can  do  so  at  the  Company's 
office. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected, 


£*/)/)  a  "'cck  in  your  own  town,     Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
V  uu    Address  H.  HALLKTT  &  CO  .  Portland,  Maine! 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakltt?id  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   SATURDAY,  JULY 

'  ^"'      17,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

/-?  q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*^_J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

J?  qq  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

'  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermorc,  and  Stockton, 

arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q    2Q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atla?itic  Express  via 

7    *J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

ID  n/l  A.   M.,   Daily,  Local  Passe?iger 

J.   V.  KJKJ     Train  via  Oakland  to  Hayward: 


and  Niles. 


Train 

ose  at 


Jf\r%  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  T 
*  W     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  J 

5.20  P.   M. 

JDf\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•  W     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   r\r\  P.  M.j  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

£j-'*J\J  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton. Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson  and  Benson,  1024.  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages 
for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

f\r\  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

UU     mento  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street  Wharf ) 
Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

P.   M.j    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*    -js\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

y-  *^J  "    via  Oakland  for  Hay  wards;  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5f)f\  P.  M.j  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
.  \JKJ     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5fss\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  *J\J     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  (Vden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  V. 
M.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND~LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


4 


4.-30 


gg^gy  RAILiROAD.<?; 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows  :  * 

pn  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
^U  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  j£3T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points, 
^  -  ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
9'3°  Stations. 

m  sr\  A-  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.qU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     S3T  Parlor  cars  attached  to  this  train. 

JtSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  ISM"  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

~  ori  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
j>jU  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  JJSTAt  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Fra?icisco ; 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

.  p  -  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
X       J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

K5T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
and  Way  Stations. 

"     DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 


5-to  ■ 
6.30 


P.    M, 

tions. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL   SINGLE   TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  5° 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  °° 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to   Monterey  and    Return,  return  ticket  good  until 

Oct.   1,    1880 $6  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa   Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on   Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 
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QOUTN  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge, 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Aug.  1 7.   Wednesday,  Sept.  1 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.   '  Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day, 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 
Commencing   SATURDAY,   MAY  29,  1880,   Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

a  -  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
G'tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 

0-   P.   M.  DAILY,   for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
Jf'Jf       Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

.  __  P.  M.  D'AILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
'T'J^  Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  mn  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 
ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
_     .  _  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

S3T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  M.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wrights  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  S. 50  and  9.50 
A.  m.  and  6.35  P.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2. 50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— -*6. 35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30  8. 30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  Hich  Street,  Alameda — *5-45j  *6-45.  7-5°.  8-50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35>  3-35.  4-35. 
5-35.  6-35.  anc'  9-3°  p-  M- 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15— 9.15  and  11.25  A.  M. 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  A.  M. 
and  6.15  p.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  A.  M.  and 

7.05  P.  M. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THOS.  CARTER, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
J^J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


'T-HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord '. President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;    Boston,   Tremont    National    Bank ;   Chicago,    Uniuii  • 
National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. i 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


/ 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOJSD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco, 


C.   ADOLPUE   LOW  &  CO. 


N  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will  he  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  were 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Ja7i.  1,  1880 591J06  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


(SILVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 

*-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  August,  18S0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
Jess  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  September,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Commission  merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 

S.W  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


0 


NATHANIEL   GRAY. 


C  S.   WRIGHT.  J.   A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &  GO. 

TJNDERTAKERS,  NO.   641  SACRA- 

^-"^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.    Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

33T  Embalming  a  Specialty.*^! 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S  . 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used    upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


r)IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    Oh 

•^-^  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  Room 
26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, August  7th,  1880.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Company,  held  this 
day,  Dividend  No.  53,  of  Fifty  cents  (50)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  August  16th,  1880.  Transfer 
books  closed  until  17th  instant. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


rpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 


RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLC3,  MA 

501  Market  Street, 


16 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


H.  H-  McDonald, 
President. 


J.M  McDonald, 


mm 


:»! 


Cor.  Pine  andSansome  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  California,  July  ls  1S80. 


Established    in  18G3. 


Capital  Stock  (raid m) 
Surplus,       -        - 


$1,000,00000 
422,832.53 


We  drsireto  call  your  attontionto  the  annexed 
S  TA  TEMJ5XT  of  this  Bank ;  aud  offer  our  services 
to  any  tiiat  may  desire  to  do  business  with  us. 

From  out*  Ion?  experience  in  Banking  -we 

have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  bv  us  to  render  those  opening 
accounts,  or  do  busines's  with  us  every  advantage  ap- 
pertaining to  their  interest. 

ASSETS. 

Seal  Estate  (Bank  Building^    150.000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,213,364  51 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 93,448  08 

Beal  Estate  taken  for  debt ..  3,504  50 

Land  Ass-n  and  Jftock  Stock  .  7,437  60 

Bne  from  Banks  &  Bankers.       706,963  88 

Cask  (coin  in  our  vault) 983.367  57 

83,136,986  14 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  l'niid  (surplus) 422,832  53 

nue  depositors 1,515,696  80 

Sue  Banks  and  Bankers...         195,419  31 

l>ue  Dividends . 3,037  50 

£3,136,986  14 

We  srive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  aud 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents, 
wheu  requested, 

Sbipinents  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 
will  have  special  caie  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by'Ielephone  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange," 
we  keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  an  d  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  appro- 
ved Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of  first-class 
loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corporations. 

Ue  Buy  and  Nell  Bills  of  Ixclinugeon 
the  Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Fbance  and  Germany, 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  ren- 
dered at  ruarSet  rates  of  exchange . 

Telegraphic 't  ranslersmade  with  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  principal  cities  of  the  TJ.  S. ; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

.Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial 
Credits  issued  on  tbe  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  Status  and  Europe. 

Loans  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved Kanies.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check 
Without  notice. 

K;i(ioiiii),  State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
bold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  Ho  our 
f;u-i  ii  [  i,'s  fordoing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing  Business. 

Banking  is  n  business  that  should  be  recip- 
ro<'u:ly  beneficial  to  burrower  and  lender. 

Favor  aud  benevolence  are  not  the  attri- 
butes of  good  Banking;  strict  justice  and  a  rigid 
performance  of  contracts  are  its  proper  foundation. 
A  good  Banker  is  one  who  takes  better  care  of 
other  peoples'  money  than  his  own. 

A  Prudent  and  Conservative  Course  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  successful  Bauking. 
This  will  be  our  policy. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  MURPHY,  B.  H.  MCDONALD, 

Cashier.  President. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


-    Dr.  Pierce's  Electric 

BE  LT, 

lAnd    DR.    PIERCE'S    MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS,  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  prove  it.     Before  pur- 
*pt5J.~      chasing,  do  not  forget  to  call  or  address 
PIERCE  &  SON,  704  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Keamy,  S.  F. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 


No.  72G  Market  Street. 


BEAMISH'S 
SHIRTS  ARE 
THE  BEST. 
TRY  THEM. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

Xen,  Standard,  and  Antiquarian,  Sold  Cheap. 

FINE    STATION  ERY! 

The  Newest  and  Most  Desirable  Styles  of  Paper  and  Envelopes,  Billets 
dc  Correspondance,  31  en  us,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


691    MARKET  ST.,    NUCLEUS   BUILDING, 

OPPOSITE  KEARNY.  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  ourunsur- 
passed  assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOrMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number : 


BOSTOX    STORE,    34    FOURTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

TO    THE 

BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  TRADE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


The  following  named  houses  have  established  an  agency  in  San  Francisco  for  the  convenience  of 
the  trade  desiring  to  place  orders  direct  with  the  manufacturer,  and  have  appointed  Mr.  Samuel 
Carson  to  be  their  Agent,  with  full  authority  to  make  prices  and  terms,  which,  it  is  guaranteed,  will 
be  the  same  as  could  be  obtained  by  making  personal  visits  to  each  house.  A  full  line  of  samples  will 
be  kept  always  on  hand,  and  samples  of  new  goods  will  be  added  as  soon  as  ready. 

Dodd,  Mead  &    Co Publishers  and  Booksellers New  York. 

G.   P.   Putnam's    Sons Publishers  and  Booksellers New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton   &   Co Publishers  and  Booksellers N  ew  York. 

Dick  &  Fitzgerald • Publishers  and  Booksellers New  York. 

A.  D.  F.   Randolph    &  Co Publishers  and  Bookse'lers New  York. 

J.   R.   Osgood  &  Co Publishers  and  Booksellers Boston. 

Lee  &  Shepard Publishers  and  Booksellers Boston. 

T.  Y.   Crowell Publisher  and  Bookseller Boston. 

W.m.  T.  Amies Publisher  and  Bookseller Philadelphia. 

R.  Worthington Importer  and  Publisher New  York-. 

Benzicer  Bros Importers  and  Publishers New  York. 

Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons Importers  and  Publishers London  and  New  York. 

Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co Importers  and  Publishers London  and  New  York. 

Tames  D.  Wmitmore  &  Co Manufacturing   Stationers New  York. 

Daniel  Slote  &   Co Elank  Books New  York. 

G.  W.  &  C.  B.  Colton Maps New  York. 

E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co Games New  York. 

Richards  Manufacturing  Co Perfect  Mucilage New  York. 

Powers    Paper  Co Paper,  Envelopes,  and  Papeteries Springfield,  Mass. 

Chas.  Arms   Manufacturing    Co Pocket  Books  and  Leather  Goods South  Deerfield,, Mass. 

Roberts  Bros Publishers Boston. 

Chas.  Taber  &  Co Art  Publishers New  Bedford,  Mass. 

John  Gladding  &  Son National  Diaries Philadelphia. 

Readers  S:  Writers  Economv  Co Boston,  Mass. 


Consignments  amounting  to 
TWENTY    THOUSAND    DOLLARS'    WORTH    OF    BOOKS, 

Selected  from  the  Publications  of  the  above  named  Houses,  have  just 
been  received  by  Clipper  via  Cape  Horn,  and  will  be  sold  to  the  Trade 
in  lots  to  suit,  at  prices  never  before  offered  in  San  Francisco. 

For  Catalogue  of  any  of  the  above  goods,  or  for  information  concerning  discount 
and  terms,  apply  to 
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NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED',  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRiVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved   value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST  STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


„      CAUTION. 

To  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollii&aris.  see  that  the  corks 
Lear  the  Apollinaris  bra  ad. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sealskin  Sacques  and  Dolmans, 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding  Habits, 
Redingotes,  Ulsteks,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

S.  15.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT    TAILOR,    No.    140    Montgomery   Streel, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


mos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


532  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


SINGED    MOTHS. 


hi    Yorkshire,  England,  night-moths  are  called  souls. 


Poor  moth  !  thy  fate  my  own  resembles — 
****** 
What  gained  we,  little  moth  ?    Thy-  ashes 

Thy  one  brief  parting  pang  may  show, 
And  withering  thoughts  for  soul  that  dashes 

From  deep  to  deep  are  but  a  death  more  slow. 

—Carlyle's  Tragedy  of  the  Night-Moth. 


Katharine's  Diary. 

June  21. — Waiting  for  Elizabeth  to-night,  Charlotte  and  1 
sat  in  silence,  unbroken  save  by  the  slight  sounds  of  our 
work. 

"While  I  pay  court  to  a  new  'one-eyed  despot,1  I  want  to 
ask  if  you  have  thought  that  this  is  Midsummer  Eve?"  1 
asked  at  last,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  but  feeling  more  like 
crying,  as  I  stopped  the  sewing-machine  for  a  new  needle. 

"No,  is  it?"  Charlotte  answered,  with  a  long  sigh,  and 
soon  looking  up  from  her  desk  to  add:  "  Now  I  have  spoiled 
that  sheet  of  legal-cap  !  You  made  me  think  of  our  lawn 
with  colored  lanterns,  our  lace  dresses,  wide  Roman  sashes, 
diamonds  and  whole  pearls,  the  kind  men  and  fond  women, 
and  instead  of  '  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss.,'  1 
wrote  Strauss  waltzes  and  strawberry-ices.  How  could 
you  ?  " 

"Well,1'  said  I,  "I  had  been  thinking  all  day  of  the 
change — our  gloves  and  boots  too  shabby  for  daylight,  hats 
years  old,  black  silks  that  knew  some  of  our  old  'tea-fights  ' 
and  have  to  be  court-plastered  like  beaten  pugilists,  our 
dread  to  see  things  wear  out  or  break  because  not  sure  of 
new  ones,  even  what  should  pay  car-fare  kept  for  a  loaf  of 
bread." 

"Our  only  caller,"  said  Charlotte,  " the  landlady  for  her 
rent.  Neither  time  nor  money  for  books  or  papers.  The- 
atre, concert,  sail,  and  drive,  joys  for  us  no  more  than  if  we 
were  ghosts." 

"  Shunned,"  said  I,  "except  for  insult,  by  those  in  our  old 
rank  of  life,  as  if  with  our  money  went  our  culture,  wit,  sense, 
and  purity." 

"  Innocent  souls,"  said  Charlotte,  "forced  to  toil  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  while  the  vile  wretch  at  San  Quentin 
works  eight  or  ten,  and  sleeps  with  no  care  for  food  or  rent." 

"A  steady  grind  of  small  economies,"  I  went  on,  "that  are 
both  comic  and  cruel — a  struggle  for  ten  cents'  worth  of 
flour,  one  candle,  five  cents'  worth  of  sugar,  seventy-five-cent 
boots,  and  twenty-five-cent  gloves." 

"Forced  to  think,"  said  Charlotte,  "of  claims  due  the  un- 
yielding body,  and  forget  there  can  be  joys  the  spirit  needs  ; 
that  we  ever  knew  sunrise-parties  on  horseback,  garden- 
shaded  hammocks  at  noon,  sea-sands  at  sunset,  or  serenades 
by  moonlight." 

"In  San  Francisco," said  I,  "we  know  neither  the  fire-side 
glow  thrown  on  our  old  silver-laden  side-board  in  winter,  nor 
the  foreign  travel  of  our  summers,  nor  the  red  and  yellow 
woods  of  fall  we  saw  from  the  marble -terrace  overlooking  our 
landscape  garden,  with  its  lake  and  Swiss  cottage — where  the 
trees  looked  as  if  seen  through  the  stained  windows  of  our 
great  library." 

"  Outdoors,"  said  she,  "  we  see  only  wind-blown  dust  or 
rain ;  indoors,  we  know  our  work,  and  an  hysterical  sort  of 
good  spirits." 

"Our  past  in  the  East,"  I  said,  "is  gone  like  a  dream  ; 
folks  treat  us  as  though  with  our  lost  money  went  our 
brains." 

"Not  all,"  said  she. 

"Only  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,"  I  answered. 

After  another  hour  of  quiet,  Charlotte  lighted  a  fire,  filled 
the  tea-kettle,  and  spread  the  cloth. 

"  We  will  have  a  party  supper,"  she  said.  "  Elizabeth  will 
be  tired  and  hungry.  If  we  had  flour  and  a  bit  of  suet  (I 
have  nearly  forgotten  what  butter  is),  we  could  have  some 
griddle-cakes.  If  we  had  this  or  that,  we  could  have  the 
other.  What  will  you  have? — broiled  chicken,  custard  pie, 
and  citron  cake?" 

"  Oyster  soup,  quail  on  toast,  and  an  omelette  souffle'e,"  I 
replied — 

'  If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride; 
If  wishes  were  fishes,  we'd  have  some  fried."  " 

"  Perhaps  Elizabeth  will  bring  something,"  said  Charlotte, 
as  she  set  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bread  on  the 
table.  "  She  was  to  get  some  sewing  from  the  Wertleys — 
they  may  give  her  some  cake." 

"  Don't  !"  I  cried.  "  It  vexes  my  pride  to  take  such  gifts 
— yet  I  am  so  tired  of  potatoes  and  salt,  and  milk  and  water." 

"And  owing  for  the  potatoes  and  milk,"  said  Charlotte, 
grimly  ;  "even  the  five  dollars  Elizabeth  will  get  for  playing 
for  the  Wertleys'  children's  party  ought  to  go — in  how  many 
ways  ! — all  to  the  grocer,  or  for  rent,  for  coal,  for  milk,  or  to 

get  dresses  dyed,  or O  dear  !  it  is  after  eleven  ;  she  must 

come  soon.     Ah  !  here  she  is." 

Elizabeth  came  up  stairs,  tired  and  out  of  breath,  with 
two  small  jars,  which  she  set  on  the  table,  saying;  "More 
frill  and  no  shirt !  Pickles  and  jam  the  housekeeper  gave 
me.  Good  soul,  she  didn't  know  what  a  farce  it  was,  that  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  with  them,  that  the  scent   of  dinner  in 


houses  I  passed  in  going  there  to-night  made  me   feel  ill." 

We  laughed,  but  our  voices  were  full  of  tears. 

"  In  the  children's  lessons  to-day,"  said  Elizabeth,  "we 
read  (what  I  felt  as  they  could  not)  about  the  pagan  goddess 
of  death,  "Hel" — in  the  realm  of  the  Cold  Storm.  Hunger 
is  her  table,  Starvation  her  knife,  Delay  her  man,  Slowness 
her  maid,  Precipice  her  threshold,  Care  her  bed,  burning 
Anguish  the  hangings  of  her  room." 

"  Oh,  don't!"  I  cried ;  "the  water  boils  ;  come,  we  will  play 
it  is  tea — but  we  must  sweeten  it  with  smiles,  as  we  have  no 
sugar." 

"  No  one  came  to  see  the  room,  I  suppose,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, as  we  gathered  round  the  table,  "though  I  answered 
the  notice  so  quick  ;  nor  any  one  to  take  lessons." 

"  No,"  said  Charlotte,  "  nothing  has  happened  except  that 
Biddy  has  sent  us  some  coal  and  wood." 

"Think  of  our  old  servant  coming  to  own  this  house,  and 
letting  us  the  upper  part — swelling  round  in  a  big  fur  cloak, 
and  showing  us  charity  !     Bah  !" 

"Nevermind,"  said  Charlotte,  "her  good  heart  gave  her 
grace  to  say  the  fairies  sent  it.  We  are  lucky  to  have  such  a 
friend — when  I  have  got  word  that,  as  some  one  will  do  the 
work  cheaper,  this  is  the  last  of  my  copying." 

We  all  sighed. 

"Elizabeth,"  said  I,  "I  thought' Mrs.  Wertley  was  to  send 
some  sewing  by  you." 

"  Mrs.  Wertley,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  did  not  like  it  because 
I  played  something  more  than  dance-music  when  asked  to 
by  one  of  her  guests,  and  outshone  her  daughter.  So  I  have 
lost  my  place  as  governess." 

Charlotte  and  I  groaned. 

"Oh,  Charlotte,"  said  Elizabeth,  "haven't  you  got  some 
verses  to  read  to  us  to-night?" 

Charlotte  searched  her  papers,  and  read  : 

"  BETTER    DAYS. 

"  What  pathos  sounds  within  the  common  phrase 
On  careless  tongues  :  '  They  have  known  belter  days  ! ' 
As  if  for  them  were  dimmed  this  sun's  gold  rays, 
The  dazzling  miracle  of  winter's  snow, 
The  festal  pomp  of  summer's  blossom  show 
Were  seen  by  them  through  veil  of  sombre  haze. 

"  God  help  poor  souls  on  whom  that  burden  lays! 
They  walk  through  narrow,  crooked,  lonely  ways,' 
Look  on  their  darkened  life  in  sore  amaze, 
To  Care  and  Sorrow  and  Regret  fast  bound. 
To  toil  and  moil  in  endless  chain-gang  round, 
And  almost  view  the  Past  as  madman's  craze. 

"  Rare  is  the  soul  that  sympathy  betrays, 
As  if  they  lose  all  claim  to  blame  or  praise, 
Or  from  their  poverty  contagion  strays. 

Chafed  raw  by  rough  and  seamy  side  of  life, 
They  stagger,  wounded,  crippled,  by  the  strife. 
And  often  lost  within  the  novel  maze. 

"  Of  all  the  blessings  that  the  soul  portrays 

When,  as  the  heart-sick  and  world-wearied  prays, 
We  shall  some  time  see  heaven's  glories  blaze, 
Naught  can  surpass  the  certainly  of  this: 
That  once  within  that  sphere  of  perfect  bliss, 
Our  thoughts  can  never  turn  to  'better  days'!  " 

When  Charlotte  paused,  Elizabeth  was  crying,  but  I  said: 
"We  w///have  good  times.  You  must  not  despair.  If  you 
do  not  marry,  I  will.  /  do  not  mean  to  dress  St.  Catharine's 
hair  in  the  next  world,  as  the  old  saying  has  it  that  a  maid 
must  !"  and  I  chanted  the  old  prayer; 

"'A  husband,  Saint  Catharine, 

A  handsome  one,  Saint  Catharine, 
A  rich  one,  Saint  Catharine, 
A  nice  one,.  Saint  Catharine, 
And  soon.  Saint  Catharine  !'" 

"  Position  before  money,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Biddy  would  say  love  before  money,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  No,"said  I,"money,money,  money !  Think — ofourheart- 
aches  and  headaches,  not  only  the  picturesque  of  life,  but  the 
comforts  denied  us,  all  for  lack  of  money  !  I  would  marry 
the  Devil  if  he  were  rich  !" 

"  Oh,  Katharine  ! "  they  cried. 

"I  would!  I  would!"  said  I,  striking  my  fist  on  the 
table. 

"  One  might  be  tempted,"  said  Elizabeth  to  Charlotte,  who 
nodded. 

"  There  could  be  inducements,"  said  she. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  the  house  shook,  and  the  win- 
dows jarred. 

"Was  that  a  shock  of  earthquake?"  Charlotte  asked. 

"  Only  a  blast  of  wind,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"No,"  I  said,  "there  is  some  one  knocking  at  the  out- 
side door." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  open  it,"  said  Charlotte. 

"Nonsense!"  I  cried.  "Bright  moonlight,  and  three  of 
us  !  Let  us  all  go.  If  not  Fate  for  one  of  us,  we  can  be 
the  three  Fates  for  him  ! " 

They  unwillingly  followed  me  ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  I 
shrank,  and  it  was  Elizabeth  who  opened  the  door.  A  man 
who  did  not  look  quite  strange  to  us,  stood  on  the  steps. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  "I  followed  you 
from  Mrs.  Wertley's,  but  did  not  start  in  time  to  overtake 
you.  I  heard  you  say  you  had  a  room  to  let.  Can  you  excuse 
my  coming  at  this  untimely  hour,  and  let  me  see  it?" 

We  looked  at  each  other.  It  would  not  do  to  lose  a  chance 
of  a  lodger.     We  let  him  in. 


A  true  American,  plain,  thin,  sharp-faced,  alert,  and  confi- 
dent. He  wanted  to  avoid  bad  smells;  he  said  he  left  his 
last  quarters  on  that  account.  He  took  the  room,  paid  a 
month's  rent,  and  said  he  would  come  in  the  morning. 

When  he  had  gone,  we  took  hands  and  danced  round  our 
table,  spread  with  "  Duke  Humphrey's  dinner." 

"  See  what  Midsummer  Eve  has  brought  us  ! "  I  cried. 

At  that  moment  the  front  door  blew  open,  a  wild  gust  of 
wind  tore  through  the  house,  and  put  out  the  light;  and,  as 
we  felt  round  in  the  dark,  Charlotte  said: 

"There  was  something  uncanny  about  that  man.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  coming." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Elizabeth;  "but  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
say  so." 

"  I  feel  the  same,"  I  said;  "but  is  it  not  as  uncanny  to  be 
without  money  ?  " 

And  over  a  sputtering  candle,  burning  blue,  we  all  nodded 
at  each  other  like  so  many  doomed  witches. 


Charlotte's  Diary. 

August  75.— It  does  not  seem  now  that  less  than  two 
months  ago  we  were  in  despair.  Mr.  Orne's  taking  the  room, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  helped  us  to  work  more  fit  for  us, 
has  been  such  a  relief.  I  have  gone  back  to  my  pictures,  and 
Elizabeth  to  her  music.  Katharine  picked  up  in  the  street 
some  money  for  which  no  owner  could  be  found,  that  has 
paid  half  our  debts. 

Our  handsome,  dark,  Spanish-looking  lodger,  who  tells  me 
he  is  a  poor,  "  devil-may-care  "  artist,  went  with  me  up  on 
our  flat  roof  to-night,  to  see  a  fine  sunset.  Strangely  far- 
sighted,  more  like  eagle  than  man,  he  saw  things  out  of  the 
range  of  most  people's  vision,  and  told  me  of  ships  far  at 
sea.  The  great  cross  on  Lone  Mountain  stood  out  black 
against  scarlet  clouds,  while  above  stretched  shadowy  shapes 
as  of  angels. 

"It  reminds  me,"  I  said,  "of  an  ecstacy  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assist,  in  a  little  chapel  of  Santa  Croce  in  Milan — a  cross 
standing  up  dark  and  strong  in  shade,  a  figure  in  friar's  robes 
borne  up  in  the  gloom  as  if  floating  on  it,  his  arms  lifted  to 
arms  of  some  vision  he  sees." 

He  gave  one  of  his  odd,  scornful  laughs.  "What  could 
his  vision  tell  him?"  he  asked. 

"  The  angels  know  all,"  I  said. 

"  Not  everything,"  he  answered;  "there  are  three  things 
they  do  not  know." 

"  What  are  they?" 

"The  day  of  the  Second  Advent,  men's  hearts,  and  the 
number  of  the  elect.     Then  they  have  no  tongues." 

I  thought  I  must  try  and  reform  this  straying  soul.  "Don't 
you  remember  your  Bible?"  I  asked. 

"  I  know  all  about  Job,  jethro,  and  Balaam," he  answered; 
"  they  studied  sorcery." 

"  This  view  changes  like  magic,"  I  said  ;  "all  may  be  fog 
save  where  the  sun  rises  a  blood-red  ball  on  its  image  in  the 
bay,  the  two  a  huge  pillar  of  fire,  like  sign  and  portent;  or, 
sole  rift  at  noon,  a  sheet  of  gold  holding  the  shipping  in  black 
outlines ;  or,  sky  all  blue,  the  bay  looks  a  brook  to  be  spanned 
by  foot-plank,  the  city  seems  of  toy-houses,  the  Golden  Gate 
a  mountain-hemmed  lake;  or  the  city  shrunk  into  a  patch  of 
black  mist,  the  bay  is  a  great  sheet  of  quicksilver;  or,  the 
city  stretches  everywhere,  mountains  and  bay  are  withdrawn 
in  vague,  sad  distance.  It  is  like  the  views  one  takes  in 
changing  moods  of  the  other  world." 

He  seemed  amused.  "What  do  you  know  of  the  other 
world  ?"  he  asked. 

"As  much  as  anyone.  What  do  you  think  about  it?" 
said  I. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied.  "Wait  till  you  go  there  yourself. 
All  that  has  been  fancied  about  it  does,  not  near  the  truth. 
People  are  much  surprised  when  they  die." 

And  he  laughed  low  and  long,  as  if  all  to  himself,  at  some 
secret  thought. 

"Angels  came  in  dreams  in  Bible-times,"  I  said.  "  I  once 
had  a  dream  which  was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  thought  I 
asked  some  one  if  we  were  immortal  and  should  meet  our 
friends.  He  answered,  '  You  ought  to  know  by  your  own 
spirit.'" 

"  Has  your  spirit  never  deceived  you  ?  "  asked  our  lodger ; 
"does  it  not  daily  tell  you  wrong,  for  or  against  things  you 
would  do  or  think?" 

I  sighed  to  have  to  own  how  often  my  own  thought  had 
duped  me.  What  strange  power  this  man  has — like  a  bale- 
ful star — to  stir  doubt  in  my  heart  !  But  my  first  distrust  of 
him  is  gone;  instead,  he  seems  more  like  some  one  dear  to 
me  of  old.  By  a  fine  sympathy  he  often  seems  to  know  be- 
fore I  speak  what  I  am  about  to  say,  as  if  he  read  my  mind. 
"If  evil,  there  is  also  good "  I  began. 

He  frowned.  "There  is  too  much  light !"  he  cried,  and 
we  came  indoors.  . 

As  I  went  down  the  stairs  I  looked  back,  saw  his  swarthy 
face  in  the  fiery  glow  of  the  sunset,  and  saw  for  an  instant  a 
wonderful  model  for  a  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 


Elizabeth's  Diary. 

August 30. — Our  lodger,  who  proves  a' thorough  musician 
— though  he  tells  me  he  is  heir  to  a  proud  foreign  title  -;eems 
like  an  old  friend,  now  I  am  used  to  his  old  bio  ■  i; 
He  took  me  to-night  to  hear  Faust.  It  was  bror 
more  care  than  often  given,  the  voices  sweet  and 


THE       ARGONAUT 


the  acting  good ;  but  Mr.  Orne  was  restless,  and  laughed  at 
it  all;  and  it  had  not  so  vivid  a  charm  for  me  as  before, 
though  I  shuddered  at  the  weird  warnings  that  in  the  over- 
ture, with  mystic  awe,  hint  all  the  tragic  love-tale. 

"Where,"  I  asked  him,  "has  the  music  fled  when  the  in- 
strument is  broken  ?     It  seems  like  a  soul." 

"  You  do  not  know"  he  answered,  " of  any  hereafter  for 
your  own  soul." 

"No,"  said  I  ;  "but  neither  do  we  know  all  the  hidden 
chances  for  bliss  or  woe  in  our  lives  ;  that  we  do  not  know, 
does  not  make  them  less  there.1' 

"  Swayed  by  this  music,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  the  same 
person  who  left  home.  Self  thus  made  and  unmade  each 
moment,  one  is  but  adrift  of  atoms,  unlikely  to  meet  again!" 

"  Is  it  chance,  or  are  we  clock-work  ?"  I  said,  as  the  opera 
went  on,  and  I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  folly  of  striving 
against  fate.  "  Or  are  we  ruled  by  unearthly  powers,  as  these 
instruments  are  played  upon  and  forced  to  yield  certain 
strains  ?" 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  know,"  he  said. 
"    "Perhaps,"  said  I,  "vibrations  from  angels'  choirs  jar  us, 
like  the  atoms  of  Chladini,  into  our  places." 

"Then  an  infernal  chorus,"  said  he,  "may  cause  the  dis- 
cord of  awful  crimes  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "a  spell  from  hell.  What  can  the  real 
Mephisto  think  of  this  stage  copy?" 

"  It  is  as  if  a  wild  bloom  tried  to  be  a  hot-house  flower," 
he  said.  "How  would  you  like  a  crude  mockery  of  your- 
self?" 

As  we  sat  there,  I  could  almost  fancy  in  him  a  queer,  flit- 
ting likeness  to  the  Mephistopheles  before  us,  like  an  image 
in  a  brook,  shaken  and  changed  by  speaking  to  him. 

While  the  music  stirred  me  as  wind  blows  a  leaf,  I  saw  so 
many  unmoved  faces  in  the  crowd  that  I  asked  him  :  "  Why 
does  the  effect  of  music  vary  on  different  persons  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  in  music  the  unearthly  touches  the 
human.  Some  have  no  soul,  no  vital  spark  to  move — like 
Tyndall's  sensitive  flame,  which  shrinks  at  a  hiss,  thrills  at  a 
jar,  and  leaps  at  a  waltz." 

"  Music  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "as  if  we  heard  a  spirit  try- 
ing to  take  bodily  shape,  but  failing." 

"Like  that  Mephisto  there,"  he  said;  and  after  we  reached 
home  he  still  scoffed  at  that  singer's  make-up  and  acting. 

"Why,  even  his  laugh,"  said  he,  "had  not  the  true  ring. 
This  is  the  way  he  should  have  looked  and  laughed"— and 
he  donned  my  cloak,  with  its  tasseled  hood  above  his  head 
in  grotesque  shape,  and  gave  a  wild  laugh,  which  sent  cold 
chills  over  us,  and  made  Biddy,  passing  along  the  hall,  stop 
and  cross  herself. 

"  You  have  frightened  Biddy,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  it  is  her  own  soul  that  scares  her." 

Then  he  brought  his  violin,  and  played  Tartini's  "Dream" 
for  a  good-night—"  to  make  you  dream,"  he  told  us. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  I  said,  "that  dreams — else  forgotten 
— sometimes  come  back  to  us  at  the  sound  of  music." 

"  If  they  could  only  be  brought  again  and  finished,"  said 
Katharine,  "you  might  read  the  letter  which  lately  came  to 
you,  Charlotte." 

"What  was  that?"  he  asked,  with  keen  interest. 

Charlotte  read  to  him  her  verses  : 

"  UNKNOWN. 

"  To  me  what  could  that  note  reveal 

Which  glimmered  through  my  dream  ? 

Large,  white,  with  an  unbroken  seal, 
From  whom  'twas  sent  no  gleam. 

Like  planet's  wheel  our  dreams  conceal 
Strange  hints  of  Life's  hid  scheme. 

"  Was  it  from  friend  in  distant  star? 

Or  one  on  earth,  in  sleep  ? 
Or  that  twin-soul  whose  path  lies  far 

From  waking  glances'  sweep? 
Or  sent  to  mar  all  joys  that  are 

Where  Dream-land  shadows  creep — 

"  The  music-score  of  demon-band? 

Or  summons  to  witch-ball? 

Or  form  of  compact  wily  planned 

And  signed  with  mystic  scrawl, 

"From  fairy-land,  or  goblin  damned, 

To  hold  my  soul  in  thrall  ? 

"  Did  my  good  angel  send  me  balm 

For  heart  too  ill  at  ease? 
Perhaps  a  spray  from  heavenly  palm, 

As  signal  of  release — 
Or  tale  of  charm  in  that  far  calm, 

To  cheer  and  give  me  peace? 

"  What  were  its  contents,  grave  or  glad? 

Reply  to  all  I  ask, 
When  worn  and  weary,  baffled,  mad, 

Despairing  at  Life's  task, 
I  would  have  had  the  reason  sad, 

Not  wear  its  iron  mask. 

"  Was  it  a  message  from  the  dead, 

Of  hope,  or  warning  sign? 
Accursed  be  whatever  led 

My  soul  from  sleep  divine  ! 
O'er  note  unread  in  that  dream  fled 

I  often  muse  and  pine  !  " 

"  Do  not  open  a  letter  which  comes  in  your  sleep,11  said 
Mr.  Orne,  plainly  vexed  at  such  nonsense  ;  "  evil  spirits  are 
as  likely  to  be  near  as  good  ones.  The  world  of  sleep  is  their 
carnival." 

Charlotte  looked  pale  and  startled. 

"  I  do  not  need  to  dream,"  said  I 


comin'  from  market,  whin  he  wint  out;  an'  the  sight  of  him 
made  me  cross  mysilf.  He  gave  me  a  scowl  that  was  heart- 
scaldin',  and  he  seemed  to  jist  melt  into  air  like  a  flash,  he 
was  gone  so  quick — wid  his  flame-colored  hair  an:  whiskers, 
like  the  Judas-beard  in  the  garden ;  his  hollow  back,  too  thin 
to  cast  a  shadow ;  an1  his  feet  of  unaven  size.  Sure,  God's 
writin'  is  plain  enough  ! 

"It  gives  me  a  turn  to  hear  his  knock,  for  he*ll  not  touch  the 
bell.  It  is  no  work  for  thim  to  care  for  his  room  ;  he  niver 
seems  to  have  moved  anythin'.  They  wondered  w^hy  the 
plant  died  in  the  hangin'-basket  in  the  hall.  But  I  saw  him 
brush  by  it  one  day ;  it  was  that  killed  it. 

"Thin  he  nearly  crazes  me,  makin'  the  wildest  music  on 
his  fiddle.  It's  always  the  sly  lad  that  takes  to  playin'  on 
that,  an'  there's  nothin'  plain  an'  open  about  him.  The  three 
sisters  are  charmed  wid  him  intoirly.  But  the  sight  I  got  of 
him  one  night  was  enough  for  me— warnin'  for  anybody.  He 
had  taken  Miss  Elizabeth  to  the  theatre;  an'  after  they  kem 
back,  he  caught  her  opera-cloak,  as  it  was  slippin'  from  her 
shoulders  to  the  floor,  an'  threw  it  over  himsilf  wid  the  pinted 
hood  on  his  head,  stickin'  up  like  a  horn.  Ugh  !  what  a  divil 
he  looked  !  I  wondered  what  was  in  his  nose  thin.  An'  he 
gave  a  screech  of  a  laugh  that  curdled  my  blood  an'  set  my 
hair  on  ind.  Sure,  he's  one  of  those  ye  ought  to  hate  at 
sight;  an'  ye  may  know,  if  ye  have  much  to  do  wid  'em,  ye 
will  come  to  be  ready  to  travel  many  a  hard  mile  to  hear  the 
dirt  fall  on  their  coffins. 

"Even  the  cat  there  knows  more  than  the  three  women  ; 
grave  an'  still  as  she  is,  she  knows  what  bad  spirits  have 
power  at  Midsummer  Eve,  an'  that  was  the  night  the  quare 
man  kem. 

"  I  tell  ye,  I  think  he's  sort  o' bewitched  the  sisters.  They 
even  think  they  are  wid  him  whin  I  know  they  are  not. 
One  will  be  tellin'  me  of  goin'  to  a  concert  wid  him.  The 
same  afternoon  another  says  to  me  she  was  walkin'  wid  him, 
an'  the  other  will  speak  of  his  bein'  wid  her  here  in  the 
house  !  They  are  not  much  better  off  than  before  he  kem, 
but  they  think  they  are.  Lone,  worried  women  take  odd 
notions.  They  are  jist  out  of  their  heads  about  him,  but 
they'll  come  to  grief,  mind  ye.  Mind  ye,  he  who  eats  wid 
the  divil  has  need  of  a  long  spoon  !  Perhaps  they  think  it's 
in  love  they  are,  but  it's  not  love.  It's  not  the  feelin'  I  had 
for  Patrick,  which  made  me  not  care  whether  he  had  cabin 
an'  pig,  or  not.  Don't  mind  me,  I  have  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  when  I  think  of  him,  though  his  grave  is  far  away  as 
Ireland  an5  twenty-five  years  can  make  it.  But  whin  ye 
have  known  the  rale  thing  ye  can  tell  what  is  sham.  No,  they 
are  thinkin'  of  what  they'll  git,  not  of  the  man. 

"  Must  ye  go  ?  Wait  till  I  open  the  door  for  ye.  Stay,  do 
ye  see  that  tall  figure,  a  little  lame,  skulkin'  up  the  street  in 
the  moonlight  ?  Keep  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  an! 
count  your  beads  as  ye  go,  an3  don't  look  at  him,  for  he  has 
the  evil  eye.  Run  now,  for  he  always  moves  so  quick,  I  can 
think  of  nothin'  but  what  I  once  heard  the  priest  say  in  a 
sermon:  'And  I  beheld  Satan  like  lightnin'  fallin'  from 
heaven.'"  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1880. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


GODIVA. 


A  little  "personal  journalism"  from  Le  Voltaire  of  July 
7  :  "  No  pen  could  depict  the  indignation  of  Madame  La 
Comtesse  de  la  Ferronays.  The  mayor  of  the  Eighth  Arron- 
dissement  had  actually  taken  the  great  liberty  of  sending 
this  noble  lady  a  circular  inviting  her  to  participate  in  the 
brilliant  national  holiday  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  to  aid 
in  making  it  brilliant  by  illuminating  her  residence  at  Cours- 
la-Reine.  The  invitation  of  the  honest  magistrate  was  not 
favorably  received.  Diana  the  Huntress,  when  surprised  in 
the  bath  by  Actseon,  was  not  more  violent  and  scornful  in  her 
wrath  than  Madame  La  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronays  on  receiv- 
ing this  unlucky  epistle.  Trembling  with  anger,  she  sat  down 
to  her  desk  of  sandal-wood  and  seized  her  good  Toledo  pen, 
and,  with  bursting  heart,  inscribed  a  letter  to  monsieur  the 
mayor,  which  deserves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  memory  : 
1  The  manes  of  our  massacred  fathers,'  she  screamed,  'would 
rise  up  to  curse  us.'  Now,  do  you  happen  to  know  who  were 
the  ancestors  of  Madame  La  Comtesse  de  Ferronays  before 
1789?  Common,  rude  peasants  named  Gibert,  attached  to 
the  soil  they  cultivated,  moaning  and  sweating  under  their 
enforced  labor ;  a  race  of  poor  wretches,  liable  to  be  worked 
to  death  or  taxed  to  death  without  mercy  ;  but  who  managed 
to  rise  a  little  in  the  world,  and  finally  to  grow  rich  during  the 
revolution.  The  grandfather  of  Madame  de  la  Ferronays 
became  a  dry-goods  merchant;  her  father,  a  broker  ;  her- 
self, finally  a  countess.  Such  were  her  noble  ancestors  !  Her 
nobiliary  pretensions  must  rejoice  the  residents  of  her  noble 
neighborhood.  If  only  as  a  mere  matter  of  principle  and 
common  honesty,  she  should  be  one  of  the  very  foremost  to 
take  part  in  the  anniversary-of  the  downfall  of  the  Bastile." 


Katharine  laughed. 
"  I  have  other  warn- 


"What  sort?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"Oh— a  little  bird  tells  me,"  I  said. 
"Take  care,"  said  he,  as  he  left  us  ; 
of  the  Amazon,  the  'Lost  Soul'!" 


it  may  be  the  bird 


Biddy  Gossips. 

"Sit  down,  Mrs.  O'Shane;  I  can  talk  an'  iron,  too.  Did 
ye  mind  the  gintleman  who  wint  out  as  ye  kem  in?  He's  the 
strange  lodger.  Though  he's  been  here  since  June,  an'  it's 
now  the  middle  of  September,  he  is,  an'  always  will  be,  the 
strange  lodger.  The  ladies  upstairs  are  all  greatly  taken  wid 
him,  but  what  they  can  like  1  can't,  thin.  Him — wid  his  club- 
foot, his  hair  in  two  curls  like  horns,  his  sly,  cruel  eyes  wid 
whites  to  thim,  his  foxy,  pinted  ears,  an'  claw-fingers  ! 
1  -ie  first  mornin'  he  was  here,  I  was  on  the  front  steps, 


In  regard  to  the  temperance  question,  Mrs.  Swisshelm 
contributes  a  very  solid  chunk  of  good  common  sense :  "Na- 
poleon selected  his  generals  for  their  large  noses.  Doctor 
Washingtonian  chose  his  leaders  for -their  greatest  vices. 
The  honors  bestowed  upon  his  followers  were  measured  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  man  who  could  boast  the  largest  accu- 
mulation was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  A  decent,  sober  man 
was  a  mean-spirited  fellow;  while  he  who  had  brought  the 
gray  hair  of  parents  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  wasted  his  patri- 
mony, and  murdered  his  wife  and  children,  was  'king  o'men 
for  a'  that.'  The  heroines  were  those  women  who  had  smil- 
ingly endured  ever)'  wrong,  every  indignity  that  brutality  could 
inflict.  ,She  who  caressed  the  father  of  her  child  while  he 
dashed  its  brains  out  headed  the  list  of  saintship ;  for  love 
was  the  kneading-trough  arid  obedience  the  rolling-pin,  in 
and  with  which  that  precious  mess  called  a  man  was  to  be 
made  into  an  angel."  Mrs.  Swisshelm  despised  this  senti- 
mental school,  and  wrote  that  the  coil  of  an  anaconda  was 
preferable  to  the  embraces  of  a  drunken  man ;  that  it  was  a 
crime  for  a  woman  to  become  the  mother  of  a  drunkard's 
child;  and  that  she  who  failed  to  protect  her  child  from  the 
drunken  fury  of  any  man,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  his 
life  on  the  spot,  if  possible,  was  a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  the 
highest  impulses  of  humanity. 


Count  Schouvaloff  is  quoted  as  lately  saying  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  :  "  Confess,  Milord,  that  there  are  only  two  things 
worth  living  for — politics  and  pretty  women." 


In  1307,  Matthew  of  Westminster  first  recorded  the  ex- 
quisite story  of  Lady  Godiva's  ride.  .Monk  Matthew — writ- 
"ng  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  occurrence — em- 
balmed the  story  in  the  baldest  of  monkish  prose,  from  which 
Tennyson  has  rescued  it  in  this  matchless  idyl : 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry ; 

I*  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge 

To  watch  the  three  tall  spires ;  and  there  I  shaped 

The  city's  ancient  legend  into  this: 

Not.  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we  that  pVate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well. 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed ;    but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  "  If  we  pay,  we  starve  !  " 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears. 
And  prayed  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve." 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  thcsef"  "  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 
He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul ; 
Then  filliped  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
"  Oh,  aye,  aye,  aye,  you  talk  !  "  "Alas  !  "  she  said, 
"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And,  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 
He  answered  :  "  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the  town, 
And  I  repeal  it"  ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
.  The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  fool  should  pace  the  street, 
Xo  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keen  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud ;  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  till  she  reached 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  ; 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see ;  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  ;  her  palfrev's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses  ;  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  ;  but  she 
Not  less  thro"  all  bore  up  ;  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity  ; 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peeped — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shriveled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  canceled  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed  ;  and  all  at  once 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers. 
One  after  one  ;  but  even  then  she  gained 
Her  bower  ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crowned, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  word-picturing  by  John  Moultrie, 
an  English  poet  of  local  fame : 

The  lady  rose  from  prayer  with  cheek  o'erflushed. 
And  eves  all  radiant  with  celestial  fire ; 

The  anguished  beatings  of  her  heart  were  hushed, 
So  calmly  heavenward  did  her  thoughts  aspire. 

A  moment's  pause — and  then  she  deeply  blushed, 
As  trembling  she  unclasped  her  rich  attire, 

And  shrinking  from  the  sunlight  shone  confest 

The  ripe  and  dazzling  beauties  of  her  breast. 

And  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay  bare, 
The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  unbound. 

And  let  the  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 

Flow  down  in  wavy  lightness  to  the  ground. 

Till  half  thev  veiled  her  limbs  and  bosom  fair 
In  dark  and  shadowy  beauty  floating  round. 

As  clouds  in  the  still  firmament  of  June 

Shade  the  pale  splendors  of  the  midnight  moon. 

With  a  light,  free  pencil,  void  of  studied  effort,  Keats 
sketches  the  same  scene  as  follows  : 

Anon  her  heart  revives ;  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels,  one  by  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant,  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees, 

Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 

Owen  Meredith  has  this  in  his  story  of  "  Gyges  and  Can- 
daules  ": 

But  soon  she  all  that  twisted  gold  outshook. 
Till  over  either  shining  shoulder  streamed 

The  sudden  splendor ;  and  began  to  unhook 

From  those  white  slopes  the  buckled  gems  that  beamed. 

And  Marlowe,  briefest,  most  picturesque  and  effective  off 
all,  says  : 

Mermaid-like,.unto  the  floor  she  slid; 
One  half  appeared — the  other  half  was  hid. 

But,  of  all  the  essays  to  picture  the  occasion,  there  is  no 
one  that  for  pure  cleverness  equals  the  following,  by  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Though,  if  the  Autocrat  of 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


the  Breakfast  Table  might  have  his  way,  the  royal  rhymester 
would  be  sent  hurriedly  to  Bedlam— to  the  "Asylum  for 
Aged  and  Decayed  Punsters.'"'  Note  the  studied  modern  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  princely  pen  finds  ink  : 

The  warning  bugles  brayed. 
Then  she  her  toilette  rapidly  unmade. 

"  Are  you  a-weary,  love?"  her  lord  inquired. 

"  A-weary  I  Yes,"  she  said,  "but  not  at-tlred." 
Then,  faltering  modestly,  she  hiding  sought; 
But,  failing,  said  :  "  fit  -wrap  myself  in  thought. 
Cast  a  glance  round  me,  or  my  form  array 
In  Nature's  ccc-ning  dress,  the  do's  of  day." 
A  cordless  glass  screwed  to  his  lordly  eye. 
Her  callous  husband  loitered,  muttering',  by, 
And  half  relented,  then  assailed  with  chaff 
The  good  intentions  of  his  better  half; 
Insisted  she  at  once  should  see  a  draper, 
Or  send  the  butler  for  a  sheet  of  paper ; 
Or  to  some  music  shop,  that  ancient  city  in, 
And  buy  a  slip  to  roll  the  last  nu-ditty  in. 
Then  said  he  :  "  Fie  !   my  lady,  shame  and  fie  on  you  ! 
The  staid  lord  chamberlain  will  have  his  eye  on  you." 
And  next  he  chaffed  her  scantiness  of  habit, 
And  finally  suggested  she  should  "  cab  it." 

***** 
She  took  her  seat ;  then  cried,  with  timid  squeals  : 

"  Take  those  four  slender  felloes  from  my  wheels!" 
Her  lord  said  :  "  They  are  blind — pray  don't  be  silly  !  " 

"  But,"  she  rejoined,  "you  know  our  streets  are  hilly, 
And  on  a  hilt  the  inconvenience  lies — 
They  can't  be  'blind'  when  one  can  see  they  rise." 

***** 
They  made  the  round,  the  awful  work  was  o'er, 
The  palfrey  paused  beside  Godiva's  door. 
Sneezing,  she  cried,  as  rushed  she  from  the  street : 

"  Now  I'll  get  in  and  <7///-side  something  neat!" 
This  did  she.  and  to-day  the  law  compels 
All  Ribbontonians  to  carry  bells. 

And  all  this  while  no  friend  of  Coventry 

Remembered  she  or  he  knew  how  to  see. 

Folks  stopped  indoors,  and — save  one,  Tom,  a  sweep — 

None  of  these  peeple  did  the  slightest  peep. 

He  vowed  he  wouldn't  look,  but  did  :  that's  how 

His  picture's  such  a  -wooden  likeness  now. 


Invocation. 

The  pale  sky  is  cloudless, 

For  summer  has  come. 
And  valleys  are  golden 

With  poppy  bloom. 
Desert  thy  sweet  chamber 

For  blooming  parterre, 
Dolores,  Dolores, 

Seiiorita  so  fair! 

Thy  hammock  I've  swung,  love, 

From  the  laurel  bough  ; 
The  linnets  are  warbling 

A  lullaby  now. 
The  lark  in  the  barley 

His  carol  has  sung, 
Dolores,  Dolores, 

Why  linger  so  long? 

Come,  come  in  the  shade,  love, 

I'll  swing  thee  to  sleep. 
The  poppies  are  nodding, 

A  measure  to  keep  ; 
The  wild  bees'  low  humming 
Shall  blend  with  my  song. 
Dolores,   Dolores, 

Why  tarn'  so  long? 
San  Francisco,  August,  1880.  Alice  Grey  Cowan. 


Rose  and  Thorn. 

The  rose  is  fettered  to  the  thorn, 

And  life  to  death. 
From  out  Time's  swinging  censer  falls 

The  bitter-sweet. 
We  reach  the  purple  mountain-top 

With  weary  feet. 
All  joy  comes  through  some  grief,  all  mirth 

Has  following  tears, 
And  briar  and  blossom  lie  adown 

The  lane  of  years. 

When  time  shall  sunder  pearl  from  shell 

And  life  from  death, 
The  marble-dust  shall  lowly  lie, 

And  thorn  and  shell. 
With  naught  but  stone  and  violets 

The  tale  to  tell, 
While,  free  and  glad  as  bird  let  loose 

From  prison  bars, 
The  soul — the  rose  and  pearl — shall  dwell 

Above  the  stars. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1880.  Clarence  T. 


The  Dawn  of  Day. 

The  world  waits  for  the  sweet  day  to  be  born, 

A  strange,  deep  quiet,  tender  and  profound, 

A  silence  that  is  sweeter  far  than  sound, 

Over  all  is  bent, 

Quiet,  but  not  content. 

The  world  lifts  longing  eyes  to  greet  the  morn. 

It  looks  so  white  and  chill,  no  rosy  bloom 
Brightens  its  pallor,  and  the  growing  light 
That  wTaps  it,  mantle-like,  is  clear,  not  bright. 
Serenely  calm  it  lies, 
Beneath  the  waking  skies, 
Like  one  who  waits  for  some  great  joy  to  come. 

Xow  with  exultant  voice  the  glad  birds  sing ; 
They  flutter  proudly  in  and  out,  amid 
The  whispering  leaves,  where,  safely  hid 
In  little  mossy  nests, 
Beneath  soft,  brooding  breasts, 
Music  for  future  days  is  slumbering. 

And  now  there  comes  a  change;   the  waiting  while 
Is  ended;  all  transfigured  shine 
The  eastern  skies ;  a  glory  most  divine 
Breaks  over  all,   to  greet, 
This  glory  grand  yet  sweet — 
The  world  looks  up  with  glad  expectant  smile. 

Lo !  now  a  soft  white  curtain  draws  apart ; 
And  dowrn  a  path  of  violet  and  rose, 
A  path   that  with  a  sweet  intruseness  grows 
Swiftly  most  fair  and  meet 
For  her  sun-sandaled  feet, 
The  Day  comes,  gladdening  the  world's  waiting  heart. 
Oyeno,  Iowa,  July,  1880.  .   Carlotta  Perry. 


MORE    MARGIN. 


A  Story  of  the  New  York  Stock  Market. 


He  was  a  Kalamazoo  man.  He  made  freight  wagons  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  traffic.  Their  excellence  was  proverbial. 
When  he  was  in  New  York  in  March  last,  buying  the  hard- 
ware of  his  trade,  he  was  introduced  by  a  friend  to  a  New 
Street  broker  on  a  down  train  of  the  elevated  road.  The 
form  of  the  introduction — "  Let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  an  absolutely  honest  broker,  who  never  did  a  mean  or 
an  unkind  thing" — was  neither  flattery  nor  chaff.  The  broker 
was  truthfully  described.  The  integrity,  courage,  and  devo- 
tion which  distinguished  his  brigade  quartermastership  in 
the  war,  were  taken  into  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
there  maintained.  His  word  was  received  with  the  faith  given 
to  a  promise  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  could  not  have 
lied  if  he  would. 

A  third  grandchild  coming  one  day  into  the  house  of  the 
Kalamazoo  man's  daughter,  "suggested  to  him  the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  mansion  by  building  a  wing.  The  Kalamazoo 
man  doted  on  his  daughter,  and,  in  quick  determ"natiGn,  the 
wing  was  mentally  built.  He  did  not  like  to  take  the  money 
for  it  out  of  his  business.  While  in  session  as  a  ways  and 
means  committee  on  the  cost  of  this  wing,  the  Mew  Street 
broker  walked  into  his  brain,  and,  by  natural  sequence,  at  his 
military  heels  followed  the  suggestion  that  the  architectural 
cost  of  the  third  baby's  coming  might  be  made  out  of  a  spec- 
ulation in  stocks.  A  sharp  reaction  of  alarm  abruptly  closed 
the  session  of  the  ways  and  means,  and  drove  him  to  the 
smith-shop  to  give  unusual  care  to  the  welding  of  the  front 
tires;  for  the  Kalamazoo  man  had  brains  and  prudence,  and 
long  ago  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  buying  and 
selling  stocks  on  a  margin  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  is  simply  gambling, 
with  all  its  uncertainties  and  perils,  to  any  and  everybody  ex- 
cept to  the  great  capitalists  who  can  make  and  dels  troy 
markets. 

Why,  as  he  left  his  smith-shop,  did  the  soldierly,  blufi"  fig- 1  tj 
ure'of  the  New  '""' 
side  and  march 

amazoo  man's  watchfulness  of  front  tires  and  hind  tirtf  re 
laxed.  On  the  sly  he  studied  the  daily  report  of  theVeu- 
York  stock  market.  /     /erf  with  h 

'Twas  that  third  baby's  fault.     The  Kalamazoo  m;  of  /L   <"*•     h, 
March  29  took  to  the  New  Street  broker  a  letter  contsng- J  •    ?  ^as/j^-* 
a  draft  for  $10,000  as  margin,  and  an  order  to  buy  3o/fj  ^^gec]  -Vl 
shares  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.     Lake  Je  Jn  ?af  he  l  a£PreA 
was  a  neighbor   of  the  Kalamazoo  man.      He  knew  UfJ^f  ^bitf   ^'but 
Shore,  and  had  unlimited  faith  in  it.     But  he  pinche/       '-.      y.,  lri  f£;- 


put  up  margin  as  often  as  called  for,  and  adding:  "  Here  are 
eight  Michigan  Central  firsts."  The  broker  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion  hefted  the  package  without  breaking 
the  seal,  and  eyed  the  man  from  Kalamazoo  with  hesitation. 

"John,  put  Mr. 's  name  on  this  envelope.     It  contains 

eight  Michigan  Central  firsts.  Put  the  package  in  the  safe." 
Then,  in  a  pleasant  but  military  undertone,  he  said  to  the 
Kalamazoo  man :  "  I  would  prefer  that  you  make  your  next 
margin  in  cash,  and  not  securities.  Good-morning!"  He 
disappeared  into  the  Board,  and  the  Kalamazoo  man  disap- 
peared in  the  street,  wondering  when  that  other  margin  would 
be  called  for  and  how  much  he  might  lose  on  his  securities 
if  he  had  to  sell  them  for  cash.  But  through  all  his  appre- 
hension and  nervousness  ran  a  sweet  impression  of  the  New 
Street  broker,  who,  while  doing  his  business  safely,  had  ten- 
derly accepted  him  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  flattered  his  pride 
exceedingly  by  tossing  into  his  safe  unopened  a  sealed  pack- 
age of  bonds  as  an  equivalent  for$S,ooo.  Before  he  got  out 
of  the  street  Lake  Shore  had  been  hammered  down  to  97X. 
He  reached  his  hotel  in  a  mood  to  feel  that  the  honey  of  hu- 
man life  was  to  be  got  from  emptying  six  revolvers  into  Jay 
Gould,  and  wondering  why  railroad  wreckers  had  not  been 
outlawed  by  act  of  legislature,  so  that  anybody  could  kill 
them  on  sight.  That  night  he  dreamed  of  an  auction  sale 
of  his  eight  Michigan  firsts  in  the  public  park  at  Kalamazoo, 
at  which  all  the  town  attended,  and  the  dullest  fools  in  the 
town  agreed  that  they  always  had  thought  that  the  wagon 
manufacturer  was  not  a  man  of  sound  business  principles. 
What  maddened  him  into  wakefulness  was  the  dream  vision 
of  a  new  and  strange  name  over  his  factory. 

That  a  manufacturer  who  was  the  superintendent  of  every 
department  of  his  business,  and  daily  watched  its  details, 
should  be  staying  in  New  York  waiting  for  the  end  of  a  fight 
between  the  bears  and  bulls  of  the  stock  market,  galled  him. 
Yet  he  could  not  go.  He  knew  that  real  values  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  struggle,  and  that  he  could  not  make  any  safe 
.estimate  2f  the  rjepth  to  which  unquestionably  good  proper- 
ties could  be  depressed  in  a  panic  engineered  by  unlimited 
I  can-"- -.„.-  limited  margins.     Therefore  he  could  not  fix 


/  ateral  which  he  would  leave  in  his  broker's 


Street  broker  come  in  attractive  shape\o  h?s  /hand-00"11/'  °f  co^'me  t0  ^1S  Dusiness-     He  stayed,  laughing 
with  him  ?     It  did.    For  three  days  theKal-  |at  th*'  afi{*"fWn  hcusness  of  his  bondage,  cursing  at  the  en- 


r        e  PrePosterG  his  factor)-,  which  his  active  imagination 


whs, 


letter  tight  when  half-way  into  the    mail-box,  opene^^r  ^  ,-'fl?  Put/* 
thumb  and  forefinger  hesitatingly,  and  in  an  instant  a;,   ~p^f  *T  th  ' '  ■■ 
fell  out  of  reach  wanted  to  recover  it  and  recall  the  n^bp-   *^ce  GSeK 
His  good  angel  was  whispering  in  his  ear.      But  he  ?Jc/%'     £r^    0*  h 
her  away  with  a  flush  of  shame  at  his  vacillation  and  tbeoej  'n  \,  cipj) 


-ft  J?enjgtt  -  ".ork,  to  the  peril  of  his  justly  celebrated 
°x  a  man  of  strong  head,  but  he  grew  morbid, 
self  with  scorn  for  the  weakness  which 
^nsion  so  disproportioned  to  risk.  He  knew 
to  hold  on  to  come  out  right.  But  he  could 
knowledge.  Point  after  point,  Lake  Shore 
bottom  of  the  market  seemed  to  be  falling 
ror  of  holders  and  the  hammering  of  sellers. 
Lis  purchase  became  almost  his  condition  of 
ered  his  loss  on  the  top  of  the  Brooklyn 
rall  of  the  Central  Park,  on  the  steamer  to 
Ie  measured  the  possible  fall  of  Lake  Shore 
margin,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  concert-halls, 
politan  Museum.  The  infernal  arithmetic 
l  made  his  food  tasteless  and  his  sleep  a 
this  man  did  not  love  money.     He  was  pro- 


■we-w  ' 
ardice,  and  went  critically  and  austerely  through  the  svL, *  *sj^  "'*  A3 
shop.     The  stock  was  bought  at  iooj£-    The   KalaPr'w  "  *  ^d.~  V 
man  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  would  n,  *  *J/$C3-. 

120.     The  return  mail  brought  the  usual  notice  of  purcf/ f,  *llly  cat     iss  of  it  and  generous,  and  was   beautifully 

and  a  letter  from  the  broker  to  the  effect  that  he  wain^  e  Jl/*]"" rom  rev  rence  f°r  wealth.  He  thoroughly  knew,  too, 
prised  that  a  man  who  knew  that  he  did  not  take  diQ  ^jShe  could  stand  any  loss  which  his  ill-advised  specula- 
simply  to  make  commissions  should  send  him  a  perer°ne. 'Kuratio&  mi^ht  inflict.      But  the  knowledge  did  not  save  him 

r\  yem  the  incessant  recurrence  of  a  conflict  between  his  rea- 
elfi  and  apprehension,  from  the  half-hourly  lash  of  repent' 


.e  has 

ul  inti- 

He 


order  to  buy  1,000  shares  of  Lake  Shore  in  that 
"  That  market  !  "  The  two  words  flashed  through  th 
mazoo  man's  sensitive  frame,  weakening  the  solidftyitted 
poise  and  beading  his  forehead  with  persoiration.  asure 
opened  a  hole,  down  which  he  saw  disappea*  with  a  i*v?  a^" 
indefinite  portion  of  his  property.  The  Kalahazopn^k  f°r 
a  moment  wished  that  that  baby  had  not  a:-^^,,.  He 
instantly  grew  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  and  wentin*p  to  see 
the  new-comer,  snuggled  it  in  his  neck  as  he  paced  his 
daughter's  chamber,  kissed  its  soft  cheek,  and  talked  baby- 
talk  to  it.  But  all  through  the  repeated  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  muslined  bundle  :  "  Waz  see  "her  dranpa's  'peshus  'ittle 
darlin'?"  his  mind  was  in  Wall  Street,  wondering  what  was 
the  matter  with  "  that  market." 

He  found  out  when  the  Associated  Press  informed  the 
people  of  Kalamazoo  what  were  the  closing  prices  of  stocks 
in  New  York  that  day.  Lake  Shore  sold  at  107.  The  wagon- 
builder  was  quick  to  understand.  He  realized  that  he  had 
gone  into  an  artificial  market  at  the  flood,  and  bought  just 
before  the  ebb.  He  called  himself  some  kind  of  an  ass. 
The  angry  descriptive  prefix  was  a  simple  word.  This  he 
compounded.  He  thoroughly  stoned  himself  with  profane 
and  deprecating  speech,  then  squared  his  shoulders  for  any 
result,  and  went  to  his  kiln  to  look  to  the  drying  of  his  tim- 
ber.    But  Lake  Shore  was  between  his  eyes  and  every  stick. 

Making  no  record  of  the  almost  constant  self-reproach  for 
quitting  a  business  he  understood  to  make  money  suddenly 
in  one  he  was  ignorant  of,  when  Lake  Shore  fell  to  102  he 
went  to  his  deposit  bank  and  covertly  took  out  of  his  tin  box 
his  entire  stock  of  bonds,  which  he  had  always  treated  as  the 
reserve  capital  of  his  business,  and  took  the  night  express  for 
New  York.  His  sleep  on  the  way  was  abridged  by  calcu- 
lating over  and  over  and  over  again  whether  on  a  purchase 
of  1,000  shares  of  Lake  Shore  at  iogj4,  it  would  be  possible 
to  lose  the  regular  margin  of  $10,000  and  the  possibly  called 
margins  of  $20,000  in  bonds.  On  some  slates  he  ciphered 
between  the  blankets  partial  losses,  variously  ;  on  others, 
total  losses.  A  vision  of  the  sale  of  his  securities  closed  the 
last  of  these  arithmetical  trials.  He  felt  relieved,  swore  with 
emphasis  that  the  baby  should  have  the  addition  to  the 
house,  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  entered  New  Street  he  found  the  bulls  huddled 
in  alarm,  and  quickly  saw  that  it  was  not  only  the  sweet  in- 
tention, but  within  the  power,  of  the  bears  to  scare  their 
horns  off  and  subsequently  take  their  hides.  In  his  broker's 
office  the  clarion  voice  of  the  ex-quartermaster  described  to 
him  the  situation  as  cheeringly  as  the  tritth  admitted,  but  not 
more.  Greeting  and  report  finished,  the  broker,  in  an  under- 
tone, said:  "I  am  under  the  necessity  of  calling  for  more 
margin.  Your  security  is  exhausted."  The  man  from  Kala- 
mazoo had  a  sickening  doubt  if  interest-paying  first  mort- 
gage railroad  bonds  would  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  cash 
at  No.  —  New  Street,  at  a  time  when  bulls  shed  their  horns 
in  terror  and  bears  tore  off  hides  with  one  stroke  of  the  paw. 
But  he  airily  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sealed  package  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  broker,  saying  that  he  was  the  boy  that  could 


aece  which  cut  and  weakened  him  like  lashes  of  neuralgia, 
and  of  which  he  grew  to  be  blushingly  ashamed  ;  for  the 
Kalamazoo  man  had  the  courage  to  march  straight  at  a  de- 
fended earthwork,  or  to  sink  with  a  smile  from  a  wreck  into 
the  ocean. 

In  his  room  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  his  eye  followed  the 
descent  of  Lake  Shore,  in  the  published  daily  quotations, 
down  to  94  and  something.  Without  waiting  to  be  called  to 
put  up  more  margin,  he  went  to  New  Street,  hoping,  yet 
doubting,  that  voluntary  readiness  to  give  security,  and  the 
excellence  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  firsts,  would  commend 
six  of  these  bonds  to  the  ex-quartermaster  as  being  fully 
equal  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  republic  in  the  respect  of  com- 
municating a  feeling  of  assurance  to  a  broker.  Twas  a  little 
nervous,  the  delivery  he  made  of  his  package.  The  envel- 
ope was  sealed.  He  had  inadvertently  sealed  it,  after  writ- 
ing on  it  its  contents  and  his  name.  "John!"  called  the 
broker,  "put  this  package  in  the  safe  with  the  other."  He 
did  not  open  it,  but  there  was  an  amused  little  smile  on  his 
bluff  face  as  he  tossed  to  his  bookkeeper  the  bundled  eva- 
sion of  his  recently  expressed  preference  of  money  to  cor- 
porate promises.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Kalamazoo  man, 
and  in  a  softened  voice,  that  had  a  hundred  average  men's 
souls  in  it,  said  :  "  Mr.  — r,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  you  in 
New  York,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  stay  here.  If 
you  wish  to  go  home,  go.  I  think  your  stock  will  now  take 
care  of  itself.  If  it  does  not,  you  shall  not  suffer  by  being  a 
thousand  miles  away." 

Chastened,  but  at  peace  and  in  his  factory,  the  Kalamazoo 
man  witnessed  the  sudden  transformation  of  bears  into  bulls, 
and  watched  the  consequent  upward  movement  in  stocks. 
He  had  left  an  order  to  sell  his  Lake  Shore  at  109^.  A  4 
per  cent,  dividend  went  to  his  credit.  The  sale  at  his  figures 
let  him  out  and  gave  him  a  trifling  profit.  When  the  account 
of  sales,  the  check  to  balance,  and  his  triple  margin  came 
from  New  Street,  the  wagon-maker  went  into  his  forge-shop, 
took  off  his  coat,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  men, 
worked  hard  for  an  hour  at  one  of  his  anvils.  He  welded 
tire  after  tire.  None  of  them  knew  that  ever)'  blow  of  his 
heavy  hammer  dented  and  bedded  in  the  tough  metal  prom- 
ise after  promise  that  so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  never 
again  buy  stock  on  a  margin.  The  earnest  recording  of 
oaths  in  hot  iron  stopped  with  the  hammer  uplifted  in  the 
air.  The  wagon-maker  raised  his  face  anoMooked  up  among 
the  cross-timbers  and  rafters  of  the  shop  roof,  and  saw  what 
was  unseen  to  his  men.  He  let  the  hammer  drop  softly  to 
the  floor,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone:  "'Twas  worth  all  my 
worry  and  trouble  just  to  have  that  broker  come  into  my  life. 
His  disinterestedness,  frankness,  and  fidelity  ;  yes,  and  his 
tenderness  under  bluffhess,  balance  a  large  open  account 
with  the  selfishness,  dishonesty,  and  meanness  of  :  rxiousand 
other  men.  Yes,  I  would  go  through  \t  all 
the  moral  value  and  sweetness  of  knowing  — 

N.  Y.S. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


AN    INTERCEPTED    LETTER. 


From  Miss  Miry  McWhalen,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  to   Miss 
Mollie  0'Shanghnessy,  Bannagher,  Queen's  Comity,  Ireland. 


My  Dearest  Mollie:  I  take  up  my  pen,  in  kind  re- 
membrance of  you,  to  give  you  some  of  the  news  of  this 
place,  which  is  the  great  fashionable  seaside  resource  of  the 
Pacific.  There's  nothing  going  on  here  at  all  at  all,  Mollie, 
day  nor  night,  but  a  deal  of  gossip  of  some  sort  or  other,  a 
little  dancing,  or  maybe  a  drive  to  an  old  church  and  a  point 
they  call  Cypress.  I  went  in  bathing  the  other  day,  and 
learned  how  to  swim.  It  takes  most  people  longer  than  that, 
and  some  never  learn  it  at  all ;  but  you  know  how  some 
folks  have  a  way  of  pottering  about  things,  picking  up  a  point 
here  and  an  idea  there,  and  getting  at  it  at  last  for  all  the 
world  like  a  farm  laborer  gets  to  the  top  of  a  stack  of  barley 
— building  it  up  under  them  piece  by  piece.  Now,  that's  not 
my  style  at  all.  I  go  at  it  slap-dash,  and  swallow  all  the 
knowledge  that's  round  handy  at  one  gulp.  Very  few  of  the 
girls  here,  even  such  as  have  been  here  a  month,  know  how 
to  bathe  at  all,  let  alone  swim — squirming  like  eels  the  min- 
ute the  sole  of  their  foot  gets  wet ;  and  the  very  ones  that 
look  so  bright  and  saucy  as  long  as  they're  dressed  up,  you 
wouldn't  know  them  when  they  get  into  the  wa'er,  they're  so 
soft  and  shrinking.  It's  just  the  difference  between  a  clam 
out  of  his  shell  and  a  clam  in  it.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  learned 
to  swim,  if  you  like,  and  I  hope  you'll  taJ-.e  pattern  by  me. 
Though  I'm  a  good  swimmer  to-day,  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  with  before  I  got  to  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 
First  of  all,  there  was  my  modesty — for  I'm  awful  modest, 
as  you  know,  Mollie ;  I  was  brought  tip  so,  and  I've  never 
rightly  got  over  it,  though  I  don't  think'.it's  quite  fashionable 
here.  I  tell  you,  it  shocked  me  to  sef  the  way  ladies  and 
gentlemen  bathe  here— higgledy-pigglecW  like.  Not  but  what 
they  make  as  fine  a  toilet  for  it  as  if  truly  were  going  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  ball,  but  there's  a  prtfniscuousness  about 
it  that  gave  me  quite  a  turn  at  first,  ('"■•ke  it's  only  ?*"'e 
salt  water,  but  anyhow  I  didn't  like  it.  ft"''  c^t  to  explain 
maybe,  how  it  is  that  I  came  to  be  he; 
that  Uncle  Michael,  though  they  di 
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ie  heh\tW  You  know 
ie  ea  J-11   ,  *  ;-  -  «^* 


hadn't  I  better  keep  my  nose  and  ears  shut  while  I'm  about 
it,  for  they're  as  full  of  water  as  a  charity  boy's  soup  ?"  With 
that  he  got  to  laughing,  and  his  hold  slipped  off  my  chin, 
and  I  was  drowned  entirely.  I  went  under  before  I  had 
time  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  the  water  in  them  was  as  green  as 
grass.  I  hope  it's  not  my  eyes  that  is  turning  green,  Mollie, 
by  reason  of  the  change  of  climate.  It  was  green,  speckled 
with  white,  the  same  as  cream  in  a  plate  of  stewed  goose- 
berries, and  every  breath  I  drew  had  like  to  choke  me, 
besides  being  as  salt  as  the  reddest  herring  ever  you  seen. 
I  don't  suppose  I  was  underneath  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes,  but  it  seemed  like  an  hour,  and  the  first  words  I 
said  when  I  got  out  was,  "Take  me  in,"  says  I.  "You  can 
go  in  any  time,"  says  he  ;  "  you're  not  out  of  your  depth," 
and  with  that  I  put  my  feet  down,  and,  sure  enough,  I  was 
not  in  much  above  my  waist.  "You  swim  elegantly,"  says 
he.  "Do  I,  indeed?"  says  I,  for  I  was  pleased  to  think  I 
had  not  wasted  my  time.  "Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I 
wouldn't  go  through  what  I've  suffered  again,  not  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  Nevada  Bank."  "  Well,  perhaps,  you're 
right,"  says  he,  "for  you'll  never  swim  better  than  you  do 
now,"  and,  indeed,  Mollie,  I  did  feel  a  great  confidence  in 
myself,  and  got  to  shore  quite  easily  and  without  any  help. 
Swimming  is  a  great  art,  Mollie,  and  I  hope  you'll  learn  as 
quickly  as  I  did.  Be  sure  you  practice  it,  even  if  it's  only  in 
the  beg-hole  at  the  foot  of  the  boreen,  for  one  never  knows 
what  may-happen.  Now  I've  learned  to  swim,  I  won't  bathe 
any  more,  for  they  say  it's  a  thing  you  never  forget — just  like 
the  alphabet.  As  soon  as  my  head  is  all  right  again — for 
I'm 'fairly  moidered  with  the  sea  water  in  my  ears — I'll  tell 
you  more  of  the  place.  No  more  at  present  from  your 
attached  friend,  Mary  Anne  McWhalen. 


/The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  pressing  the 
construction  of  its  line  eastward  with  great  energy.  It  is 
njow  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  beyond  Tucson.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  nearly  two  and  one-quarter  miles  of 
t£ack  were  laid.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  goes  East  week  after 
ffiext  with  his  family,  leaving  his  younger  son,  William,  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  ladies  in  New  York.  Messrs.  Hunting- 
tin  and  Crocker  will  visit  Texas,  and  in  the  same  private  car 


man  I  *'tn  wmcn  they  leave  San  Francisco.  It  is  their  intention  to 
of  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  wealth.  rv '--!=•*««  ri^ere  await  the  connection  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road  with 
until  I  few  years  ago,  and  then  he  beg\"He  V0&* ^oney^  Santa  Fe,  Atchison  &  Topeka  line,  and  return  to  San 
very  fast  and  got  rich  quite  suddenly.  A^  to  m*e j£beenVranc.sco  by  way  of  the  Southern  road.  The  trip  is  a  bus- 
in  California  two  weeks  on  my  first  visit  ^  1  Ud,n?.\ovt.hess  one'  to  make  arrangements  in  the  Eastern  States  for 
when  uncle  says:  "Mary,  we're  as  well  ofr-'^v  s>z'^  tf^e  n?w  transcontinental  railroad  that  we  shall  then  have 
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now,  and  you  and  Maggie  [that's  cousin]  ca)  .    s  0i«  *,'o0teieV' 
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like  the  rest  of  the  rich  people,  and  make  & 
He  may  have  added  "  begorra,"  for  you  kno  \s\tftf1 
way  of  talking;  but,  Maggie,  I  didn't  wait  tol  AV  bis 
off  to  pack  up  before  the  words  were  .well  ou{  ^e! 
Well,  this  isn't  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  b( 
ing  up  to  it,  as  the  fox  said  of  the  path  to  the  c 
You  must  imagine  me  at  Monterey,  in  a  bathit 
wish  you  could  see  the  beautiful  plaiting  in  the  s 
the  deep  hem-stitch  on  the  skirt — which  I  had  » 
full,  for  my  modesty,  as  I  tell  you,  was  awful.  Wei* 
got  in  further  than  two  feet — I  mean  of  distance, 
dress — and  the  water  was  just  over  my  boots,  if  I'd  h. 
on,  when  a  young  man  that  I  thought  at  first  was  a  ze 
but  that  was  the  stripes  on  his  bathing-dress — comes 
me  and  says  :  "Don't  you  want  to  learn  how  to  swim,  m.  • 
Now,  this  was  exactly  what  I  did  want ;  but  he  was  a  Strang 
and  how  dared  he  presume  to  address  the  likes  of  me;  si, 
says,  as  cold  as  I  can:  "I  haven't  the  advantage  of  your  a, 
quaintance,  sir."  But,  bad  luck  to  it,  an  impudent  splash  oi 
salt  water  comes  up  and  hits  me  in  the  mouth  just  as  I  was 
speaking,  and  takes  all  the  curl  out  of  my  hair  and  all  the 
dignity  out  of  what  1  was  saying.  So  he  only  laughs,  and 
says:  "Oh,  we  waive  all  ceremony  in  the  water."  I 
thought  he  was  talking  about  the  wave  I  had  swallowed 
— it's  truth  I'm  telling  you,  Mollie.  In  place  of  the 
wave  swallowing  me  it  was  I  that  swallowed  it — and  I 
was  getting  ready  to  be  real  mad,  when  slap  comes  another 
big  one  and  takes  me  clean  off  my  feet,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew,  there  I  was  in  his  arms  and  hanging  round  his  neck, 
just  as  if  it  was  my  father  or  my  cousin  Terence.  Oh,  Mollie, 
I  thought  I  should  die  of  shame,  but  before  I  could  open 
my  mouth  or  know  rightly  what  was  happening,  he  had  me 
lying  along  the  top  of  the  water,  all  strealed  out  like  a  dish- 
rag  in  a  tub  of  suds,  and  my  beautiful  new  bathing-dress  as 
wet  as  the  wettest  day  that  ever  came  in  Bannagher.  I'd 
have  liked  to  have  given  him  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and  it's  your- 
self knows,  Mollie,  that  I  was  never  backward  when  it  came 
to  giving  one  of  the  boys  a  set-down ;  but  my  mouth  was  so 
near  the  water  that  I  didn't  like  to  open  it,  and  then  his 
hand  under  my  chin  was  a  sort  of  impediment  in  my  speech. 
You  may  well  stare,  Mollie,  but  it's  under  my  chin  his  hand 
was  all  the  time,  and  thankful  enough  was  I  to  have  it  there, 
for  though  I'd  have  liked  to  have  made  my  teeth  meet  in  it 
that  minute,  I  knew  well  it  was  all  that  was  saving  me  from 
a  watery  grave.  "Now,  go,"  says  he,  "strike  out!"  and 
there  was  such  a  tone  of  authority  in  his  voice  that  I  fancied 
myself  for  a  moment  back  at  school,  and  in  the  old  arith- 
metic class  at  Bannagher.  "Strike  out  what?"  says  I. 
"  Why,  your  arms  and  legs,"  says  he.  Yes,  Mollie,  he  used 
that  very  expression  to  me,  and  the  spirit  was  that  washed 
out  of  me  that  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say  to  him.  My  father 
always  said  that  cold  water  was  ruinous  to  spirits,  and  I 
believe  he's  right.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  frog  swim?"  says 
he,  after  a  while.  "Of  course  I  have,"  says  I,  "often." 
.  "Well,  do  exactly  as  a  frog  does,  and  you'll  swim,"  says  he. 
Like  a  frog  !  Oh,  Mollie,  to  say  that  to  me,  that  never  could 
see  the  hop  of  one  without  a  shiver,  and  that  thinks  the  only 
mistake  the  blessed  Saint  Patrick  ever  made  was  when  he 
didn't  drive  them  out  of  Ireland  along  with  the  snakes  and 
toads!  "Is  it  a  frog?"  says  I  at  last,  as  soon  as  I  had 
washed  down  my  indignation  with  a  pint  of  salt  water,  and 
could  speak  at  all.  "  To  be  sure,"  says  he,  "and  you're 
doing  elegantly."  And  then,  Mollie,  I  got  ..o  wondering  was 
it  possible  that  I  looked  anything  like  a  frog,  for  never  a  frog 
I  saw  that  looked  like  anything  human  except,  may  be,  little 
Patsey  Nelligan  when  he  used  to  bathe  in  the  canal.  "  Do 
mean,"  says  I — and  with  that  I  swallowed  a  lot  of  water 
.  tasted  worse  than  the  worst  physic  ever  I  smelt.  "  You 
better  keep  your  mouth  shut,"  says  he,  and  though  I 
-.  :iv  it  was  good  advice,  I  could  not  help  saying;  "And 


vj%ver  the  new  southern  route.     This  southern  route  ought  to 
aS  O\.o^°^f  \CP  our  cltY  a  vast  deal  °f  good.    It  ought  to  extend  our  trade 


fl\et  °,  jurisdiction  to  new  territory,  and  bring  to  our  city  a  large  and 
;s  &^  Continually  increasing  business.     It  will,  if  our  merchants 
at,-*?*     Lave  the  energy  and  the  enterprise  to  reach  out  and  secure 
S'YjyS  ^  Jrhat  the  railroad  company  has  brought  within  their  grasp. 
?t  \t's        I  :^e  cornPany  nas  done  its  duty,  but  we  fear  that  our  mer- 
hants  will  not  do  theirs.     They  are  slow,  and  lack  daring, 
'hey  allow  the  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  people  to  outwit 
.em.     Chicago  comes  to  our  very  borders,  and  steals  away 
"ade  from  under  the  very  noses  of  our  merchants.     The 
outhern  Road  makes  an  independent  route  for  carrying  pas- 
angers  and  merchandise,  and,  when  connected  with  the  Gulf 
i  Mexico,  will  enable  the  California  railroad  people  to  be- 
jne  entirely  independent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  East- 
ty_  connections  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic 
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|£.  R.  Pelton,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York,  sends  us  the  Ec- 
H  f ic  for  September.  It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  George 
Gy\te,  the  historian  of  Greece.  The  table  of  contents  is  as 
folftr-r?1:  "Henry  David  Thoreau,  his  Character  and  Opin- 
ions,™;-jy  R.  L.  Stevenson  ;  "  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  by  William 
Minto  ,  "A  Learned  Lady  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  M. 
Creighton;  "On  Ants,"  by  Ellice  Hopkins;  "A  Fable  in 
the  Manner  of  Mr.  Gay,"  by  Austin  Dobson  ;  "A  Stranger 
in  America,"  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake  ;  "  Story-telling," 
by  James  Payn  ;  "  The  Decline  of  the  German  University 
System,"  by  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick  ;  "A  New  Poet,"  by  G.  A. 
Simcox  ;  "The  Romance  of  Chinese  Social  Life;"  "In 
Town,"  a  poem;  "White  Wings,  a  Yachting  Romance,"  by 
William  Black,  chapters  38  to  40  ;  "  The  Migration  of  Popu- 
lar Stories,"  by  Sir  George  W.  Cox  ;  "  Lola  Monies  ; "  "  The 
Northern  Shepherd,"  by  Gilfrid  Hartley  ;  "The  Future  of 
Asiatic  Turkey ; "  "A  Woman's  Wisdom,"  a  poem  ;  The  Edi- 
tors Sketch  of  Mr.  Grote  ;  "Literary  Notices;"  "Foreign 
Literary  Notes;"  "Science  and  Art;"  and  "  Varieties." 


John  Sedgwick  will  be  a  prominent  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  once,  in  the  troublous  days  of 
early  Republicanism,  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  County,  where  in 
early  days  we  made  party  speeches  to  an  audience,  some 
members  of  which  gave  us  polite  attention  because  Sheriff 
Sedgwick  had  his  revolver  at  their  ears.  We  are  so  much 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  our  friend  as  to  admit  that  we  should 
prefer  him  as  sheriff  to  Desmond.  In  event  of  a  riot,  we 
should  prefer  Sedgwick  to  anybody. 


POLITICAL    POINTS. 


In  all  the  Northern  States  there  are  31,045,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  all  the  Southern  States,  18,332,000,  as  appears  by  the 
new  census.  The  North  gains  6,667,200,  and  the  South 
gains  4,453,985.  The  increase  in  the  North,  27.87  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  South,  32.09  per  cent.  This  most  auda- 
cious fraud  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  South  undue  representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Elec- 
toral College,  and,  if  successful,  gives  the  rebel  States  ten 
more  members  of  Congress  and  ten  more  electors  than  they 
are  entitled  to.  It  is  noticed  that  in  the  back-woods  coun- 
ties, off  the  routes  of  travel,  and  where  there  is  less  in- 
telligence, less  enterprise,  and  less  life  than  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  greatest.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  an  organized  Southern  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
control  of  this  Government  by  stealing  it.  First  the  South 
tried  brag  and  bluster,  and  for  the  better  part  of  the  first 
century  it  held  political  control  by  impudence.  It  then  tried 
war,  and  was  badly  whipped.  It  then  tried  to  sulk,  and 
now,  having  failed,  it  endeavors  to  filch,  by  political  tricks 
what  it  failed  to  gain  in  war.  The  Ali  Baba  gang  are  in  the 
oil  jugs,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  break  into  the  National 
Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  it.  This  census  fraud 
is  the  most  unblushing  crime  of  the  century. 


"  He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  but  he  who  robs  me 
of  my  reputation  filches  that  which  Mr.  Filcher  never  had, 
and  makes  me  poor  indeed."  This  inaccurate  quotation  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher,  of  Placer,  who  is  upon  the  stump 
for  Hancock,  and  who  has  the  vulgar  idea  that  to  style  Gen- 
eral Garfield  an  "ex-preacher  and  a  coward"  is  a  means  to 
obtain  votes  for  General  Hancock  and  Mr.  Glascock.  We 
beg  to  assure  him  that,  in  our  judgment,  such  a  rooster  won't 
fight.  

A  full'vote,  a  free  ballot,  and  a  fair  count  mean,  all  through 
the  unreconciled  South,  "  vote  early,  vote  often,  with  perfect 
freedom  to  stuff  the  ballot-box ;  freedom  of  whisky,  and  free- 
dom to  bulldoze  the  niggers  who  attempt  to  put  their  ballots 
in  the  box,  and  then  to  count  just  as  big  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority as  the  party  necessities  require. 

A  Democratic  journal  in  California  having  declared  that 
"the  woods  are  full  of  Hancock  men,"  the  Placer  Argits 
says:  "Shouldn't  wonder.  There  are  several  stage-robbers 
at  large,  and  the  sheriff  and  Detective  Hume  are  after  them." 


Extract  from  a  recent  speech  of  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews  : 
"  In  my  opinion,  there  is  enshrined  in  .the  body-politic  of  the 
Republican  organization  all  there  is  good  in  our  present  po- 
litical situation,  and  all  the  mischief  and  all  the  danger  are  in 
the  Democratic  party.  To  my  mind,  the  Republican  party 
embodies  now,  as  it  always  has  done,  the  great  idea  of  our 
nationality — and  I  spell  the  word  'nation'  with  the  biggest 
'  N.'  All  there  is  in  the  unity  of  this  people,  all  there  is  in 
the  fraternity  of  these  races  that  are  to  inhabit,  cultivate,  and 
civilize  this  continent,  is  in  its  keeping.  The  keeping  of  this 
nation  in  its  own  integrity,  unity,  greatness,  power,  and  glory, 
and  in  the  idea  of  its  nationality,  is  carried  out  by  that  po- 
litical party  which  has  upheld  its  banners,  defended  its  flag, 
and  preserved  its  Constitution.  In  that,  to  me,  lie  the  hopes 
of  the  world  as  they  are  to  be  developed  on  this  continent. 
There  is  one  other  idea,  which  is  not  second  to  that,  but 
which  is  subsidiary  to  it — that  it  is  a  great  nation,  intent  upon 
the  preservation  of  its  nationality  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  individual  men  and  women  who  live  under  it  to  be 
gods  on  the  earth,  reflecting  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  It 
is  that  they  may  be  free,  not  because  liberty  is  the  end,  but 
the  means  to  morality,  virtue,  and  religion.  It  acts  upon 
the  principle  which  constitutes  the  definition  of  civil  justice 
— render  to  each  man  his  own,  giving  to  every  man  that  lib- 
erty only  which  is  consistent  with  the  right  and  liberty 
equally  of  every  other,  so  that  all  men  shall  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  them, 
without  let  or  hindrance  ;  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  ; 
shall  stand  in  the  majesty  of  human  nature  before  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  equal  respect,  whether  rich  or  poor,  great  or 
small,  learned  or  ignorant,  white  or  black.  And  I  shall 
never  be  satisfied,  my  tongue  will  never  be  idle,  until  there 
is  recognized  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
through  every  State,  and  in  spite  of  State  limitations  and 
State  prohibitions,  the  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  where  born  or  bred,  to  migrate  to  any 
other  State,  there  to  live  and  dwell  and  exercise  his  civil,  po- 
litical, and  personal  rights  and  privileges,  with  no  man  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid.  And  if  my  Government,  my  na- 
tion, is  not  to-day  strong  enough  to  make  the  weakest  of  its 
citizens  equal  in  strength  to  the  strongest  of  his  oppressors, 
then  I  will  add  power  to  power  and  strength  to  strength,  until 
its  energy  is  felt  by  every  tyrant  in  the  land.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  Republican  party  represents  to  me  those  ideas  that 
I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  called  a  Republican — a  Black 
Republican,  if  you  choose.  And  I  set  my  face  as  flint  against 
every  host  that  combats,  denies,  or  abridges  those  ideas." 


The  newly  organized  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Re- 
publican party  puts  forth  the  following  address: 

To  the  Republicans  of  California  : — The  Republican  party  now  enters 
upon  its  seventh  Presidential  campaign,  and  is  organizing  for  its  sixth 
victory  over  its  persistent  and  often -defeated  adversary,  who  appears 
ready  and  resolved  to  make  one  more  (perhaps  last)  desperate  attempt 
to  gain  control  of  the  national  Government.  The  time  has  come  for 
united,  intelligent,  and  decisive  action.  We  congratulate  you  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  party  in  this  State  has  never  entered  upon  a 
campaign  better  united,  more  harmonious,  or  better  able  to  successfully 
cope  with  its  ancient  and  reckless  opponent  than  it  is  now.  Its  stand- 
ard is  raised ;  its  principles  and  policy  are  announced  ;  its  candidates 
for  Electors  and  for  Congress  are  nominated  by  appropriate  conven- 
tions, and  it  stands  ready  to  engage  in  the  pending  conflict.  Proud  of 
its  record  and  character,  honest  in  its  purpose,  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  free  government,  national  unity,  equal  rights,  and  purity  in  public 
affairs,  it  appeals  to  the  better  judgment  of  all  good  citizens,  and  con- 
fidently expects  their  patriotic  support.  It  remains  now  for  the  Repub- 
licans of  California  to  continue  and  perfect  the  great  work  of  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  so  well  begun.  Thorough  organization  is  a  condi- 
tion of  success  in  all  great  undertakings  ;  without  it  the  most  sacred 
cause  may  be  lost  in  a  conflict  with  our  antagonist,  who  knows  the 
power  and  practices  the  art  of  organization.  To  the  end  that  an  effective 
organization  may  be  obtained,  we  recommend  the  formation  of  Repub- 
lican clubs  in  ever}'  precinct  throughout  the  State.  The  duty  of  carry- 
ing forward  this  great  work  devolves  upon  the  county  committees  of  the 
several  counties.  The  registration  of  Republican  voters  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  and  demands  immediate  and  energetic  action.  This 
requires  the  individual  effort  of  the  voters  themselves.  It  is  not  a  time 
for  delay.  Let  every  Republican  do  his  whole  duty,  and  the  Republican 
party  of  California  is  invincible. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Clunie  is  a  representative  Democrat  of  the  county 
of  Sacramento,  who  has  failed  a  time  or  two  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Clunie  presided  over  a  Democratic  meet- 
ing a  night  or  two  since,  and  expended  all  there  is  of  brains 
in  his  head  by  reiterating  the  old  batch  of  personal  slanders 
against  General  Garfield.  Now  we  advise  Mr.  Clunie  that 
assaults  upon  the  personal  character  of  candidates  are  in  bad 
form,  unbecoming  to  gentlemen,  and  raise  in  the  minds  of 
the  hearer  the  presumption  that  the  man  who  distributes  a 
slander  is  not  himself  honest.  Assault  the  party,  its  record, 
and  its  principles,  Mr.  Clunie — not  the  individual. 


General  Hancock,  "the  superb,"  is  represented  as  the 
Figurehead  of  the  Democracy,  and  English  as  the  Copper- 
head. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


The  very  latest  fashionable  idiocy  hails  from  London,  and  is  known 
as  the  "baby  stare."  It  is  affected  by  the  misses  of  the  species,  and 
consists  in  opening  the  eyes  as  widely  as  possible  without  raising  the 
brows,  and  slightly  turning  the  corners  of  the  mouth  upward.  The  cor- 
rect position  of  the  lips  is  obtained  by  repeating  over  for  eight  or  ten 
thousand  times  the  word  "mouse"  before  a  pier-glass.  Swallowing  a 
pin  will  also  give  the  correct  expression. 


Here  is  a  hint  for  our  society  ladies  :  "  A  great  rose  revelry  was  ac- 
complished recently  in  England  by  the  Countess  of  Cork,  a  grand- 
daughter of  George  Canning,  to  which  all  the  guests  were  invited  on 
condition  they  would  pay  court  to  the  queen  of  English  flowers.  So  the 
ladies  arrived  smothered  in  these  luscious  blossoms,  each  dress  from  head 
to  foot  being  dedicated  to  some  new  and  beautiful  specimen.  The  fair 
girls  came  representing  the  white  and  yellow  roses,  the  tea-scented  and 
the  glory  of  Dijon,  the  shell  pinks  and  maiden  blushes  suited  to  their 
modest  purity,  while  the  darker  beauties  chose  the  crimsons,  the  scar- 
lets, the  reds,  the  carmines,  and  the  black  purples,  that  were  twisted 
into  the  rich  folds  of  their  raven  hair,  and  well  nigh  hid  the  material  of 
which  their  dresses  were  composed.  Decorating  the  banisters  and  the 
walls  festoons  of  real  roses  were  found;  they  swung  from. lamp  to 
lamp,  and  the  very  floors  were  carpeted  with  rose-leaves,  sending  forth 
a  dream  of  '  purple  color  and  hid  spice.'  "  We  suggest  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Authors'  Carnival  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  de- 
vote one  evening  to  a  procession  of  flower  queens.  Clear  the  prome- 
nade space,  and — instead  of  the  sham  characters  of  fiction,  antiquated 
costumes  of  past  times,  paste  jewels,  fantastic  dresses,  masks,  and 
dominoes — give  a  promenade  of  San  Francisco's  most  beautiful  girls 
adorned  with  flowers — real  flowers  ;  and  we  will  all  be  there  to  see. 


Regarding  the  Eastern  fashions,  a  correspondent  writes :  "  Gloves  are 
not  worn  by  either  ladies  or  gentlemen  for  full  dress,  even  at  the  biggest 
of  hotel  balls.  Melissa's  hand  is  clasped,  bare  and  warm,  in  that  of 
Aionzo,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be  electric.  The  widest  possible  belts 
are  worn.  They  are  limited  only  by  the  straightness  of  the  lady's  waist. 
If  she  be  of  a  straight-up-and-down  build,  the  bell  is  fully  four  inches 
wide,  and  looks  like  a  tight  fence,  over  which  the  wearer  is  leaning.  If 
she  be  of  a  bulging  shape,  there  may  be  room  for  only  three  inches  of 
belt,  and  even  that  amount  may  have  to  be  stiffened  to  the  inflexibility 
of  a  board.  They  are  commonly  made  of  canvas.  Fans  and  parasols 
are  more  resplendent  than  pen  can  tell.  The  styles  of  wearing  the  hair 
are  somewhat  antique ;  yet  bangs  seem  to  be  coming  in  agaiy.  Shirred 
waists  are  common,  and  are  often  composed  of  fine  twilled  or  satin- 
woven  cotton  fabrics.  No  paniers  and  few  trains  are  seen.  Draperies 
are  sparse  and  smooth  about  the  hips.  White  and  light  colors,  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  design,  tend  to  make  the  women  at  Long 
Branch  look  girlish.  A  more  maidenish  lot  of  matrons  was  never  con- 
gregated, and  the  maidens  themselves  look  like  school  children.  By 
way  of  contrast,  I  saw  a  few  eccentric  summer  toilets  of  cambric  in 
bright  Persian  designs,  affected  by  women  apparently  anxious  to  secure 
attention.  The  most  fashionable  handkerchief  is  white  linen  lawn, 
silk,  or  batiste,  hemstitched  above  a  narrow  border,  and  embroidered  in 
one  comer  only  with  an  elaborate  initial  or  monogram.  The  '  baby 
dress  '  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  very  simple  muslin  garment." 


Discussing  Sarah  Bernhardt  socially,  the  Washington  Capital  thus 
outlines  the  American  situation,  and  handles  the  subject  literally  "with- 
out gloves."  The  truth  in  the  paragraph  completely  overshadows  its 
poetry  :  "Sarah  Bernhardt  !  !  This  distinguished  artist,  whose  advent 
here  is  being  heralded  in  all  the  journals  of  the  land,  appears  to  be 
somewhat  eccentric  in  her  marital  relations,  and,  without  being  married, 
has,  it  is  said,  four  children  by  as  many  fathers.  This  reversal  of  the 
twin  relic  as  practiced  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  exciting  considerable 
comment  among  some,  and  excited  attention  among  all.  For  our  part, 
we  have  enjoyed  Sarah's  wonderful  acting,  without  thinking  or  caring 
about  her  mode  of  fetching  a  family  into  the  world.  That  is  Sarah's 
business — or  pleasure,  if  you  will — and  not  ours.  We  fell  into  this 
habit,  as  to  women,  by  a  sense  of  fair  play  pressing  upon  us  the  fact 
that  such  is  the  treatment  awarded  men.  If  a  senator  can  be  shot  out 
of  a  friend's  house  from  the  muzzle  of  a  double-barreled  shot-gun.  and 
hold  his  association  with  honorable  men  and  delicate  women,  why  may 
not  a  poor  actress  select  the  father  or  fathers  of  her  children  and  live? 
Mind,  we  are  not  advocating  any  such  immoral  conduct-  We  would 
that  all  women  were  like  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  sat  virtuously  on  Til- 
ton's  knee,  according  to  Bessie  Turner  ;  and  that  all  men  were  chaste 
as  Whitelaw  Reid.  But  if  this  may  not  be — if  this  sad  world  of  ours 
will  go  its  wicked  ways — we  believe  in  according  women  the  same  free- 
dom given  the  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  favor  woman's 
rights,  but  female  wrongs  ;  and  we  will  fight  for  the  dear  creatures  until 
the  last  armed  foe  expires — or  words  to  that  effect  We  notice  that  the 
New  York  Times — which  is  so  very  proper  that  it  is  rather  dull — warns 
Sarah  off  socially,  and  gives  her  legal  notice  that  she  can  not  be  ac- 
corded the  receptions  and  countenance  here  of  good  society.  The 
trouble  attending  this  moral  guardianship  of  our  first  class — the  upper 
two  dozen — is  that  Sarah  comes  to  us  with  the  indorsement  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility.  Our  upper  two-dozen  take  color  from  the  acknowledged 
aristocracy  of  the  world.  We  speak  this  from  a  point/of  observation 
that  entitles  us  to  a  hearing.  Our  upper  few — to  use  plain  and  rather 
profane  language — don't  care  a  damn  as  to  how  many  children  by  un- 
known fathers  a  woman  may  have  who  has  been  smiled  upon  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  had  the  honor  of  association  with  the  titled  people 
of  England.  We  have  seen  a  second-class  actress,  whose  past  was  cov- 
ered by  obscurity,  petted  and  praised  in  the  most  extravagant  manner 
because  she  prefixes  countess  to  her  name.  We  have  seen  a  woman 
notoriously  provided  for  by  an  eminent  European  diplomat  a  leader  of 
society  here.  We  might  multiply  illustrations,  but  two  are  sufficient. 
We  have  no  wish  to  assail  or  underrate  the  moral  tone  of  our  fashion- 
able class.  We  recognize  it  as  high — very  high  indeed  ;  but  not  so  high 
and  potent  as  its  snobbery — and  recognize  this  last-named  element.  We 
can  assure  Sarah,  with  her  several  families,  that  she  has  nothing  to 
fear." 


George  Francis  Train  says  our  modern  marriage  service  should  be 
read  thus  :  ' '  Will  you  take  this  carriage,  these  diamonds,  for  thy  wedded 
husband?"  "Yes."  "  Will  you  take  this  unpaid  milliner's  bill,  these 
affectation  accomplishments  and  feeble  constitution,  for  thy  wedded 
wife?"  "Yes."  "Then  what  man  has  joined  together,  let  the  next 
best  man  run  awav  with  !  " 


They  are  having  a  terrible  time  East  over  the  fashionable  and  French 
bathing-suits.  At  one  of  the  watering-places  a  correspondent  writes  : 
"A  very  charming  young  lady  has  a  bathing  suit  that  has  caused  some 
people  to  make  spiteful  remarks  about  her  reputation.  This  remarka- 
ble ocean  habit  is  made  of  silk  and  blue  linen.  The  tights  are  flesh- 
tinted  silks,  said  to  be  worn  over  white  woolen  tights.  Some  scandal- 
mongers won't  believe  this,  however.  The  jacket  is  pale-blue  linen,  and 
fits  the  figure  beautifully.  You  get  a  glimpse  of  the  French  corsets. 
'They  are  lovely.' said  a  masculine  bather.  'He  may  have  imported 
the  corsets.'  said  a  spinster,  '  and  hence  he  praises  their  fit.'  This  was 
innocently  said.  The  advanced  maiden  smiled,  and  quietly  winked  her 
eye ;  but  she  meant  nothing,  it  is  supposed.  If  you  chance  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  bathing  fun,  you  will  perceive  that  the  toilets  this  season 
are  far  more  picturesque  than  the}'  were  ever  before.  The  '  one-piece ' 
suit  is  favored  by  many  ladies.  This  style  was  first  introduced  for  gen- 
tlemen. It  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  ever  since  it  first  came  out 
Some  of  the  costumes  are  really  very  '  loud '  in  their  cut  and  make.  A 
wealthy  young  w  idow,  who  has  been  rusticating  here  and  has  now  de- 
parted to  other  gay  scenes,  wore  a  bathing  suit  made  of  pongee  silk, 
the  very  same  hue  as  her  skin.  When  she  left  Neptune's  arms  there 
were  some  near-sighted  people  who  said  that  they  were  willing  to  take 
their  oath  in  court  that  this  beautiful  woman  wears  nothing  more  while 
bathing  than  she  did  when  she  was  bom.  This  bather's  reputation  has 
suffered."  And  here  is  another  extract  regarding  feet:  "  All  this  vent 
of  fashion  gives  a  good  opening  for  graceful  women — those  who  can 
dispose  their  feet  in  telling  attitudes.  The  stroller  along  the  verandas 
of  the  hotels-  sees  feminine  feet  obtruded  at  every  turn  from  under  the 
skirts  of  fair  loungers.     Usually  they  are  piled  with  an  appearance  of 


carelessness  one  on  the  other.  Heaven  knows  how  many  aching  corns 
and  burning  bunions  are  hidden  by  the  silken  texture,  but  outwardly  all 
is  ease  and  comfort  A  pertinent  incident  of  this  fashion  was  the  at- 
tempt of  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  damsel,  whose  character  is  such 
that  she  is  excluded  from  most  of  the  Long  Branch  hotels,  to  win  a 
wager  in  a  highly  improper  way.  Last  winter  a  woman  went  to  a  mas- 
querade ball  in  this  city  with  her  legs  skillfully  painted  to  represent  the 
plaid  stockings  of  a  Scotch  costume.  This  Long  Branch  desperado  in 
petticoats  bet  that  she  could  dance  in  the  parlor  of  the  West  End  in  real 
slippers,  but  no  stockings  other  than  her  own  carefully  painted  skin. 
She  got  no  further  than  the  door,  however,  and  was  there  made  to  right- 
about face.     So  I  don't  know  how  deceptive  the  painting  was." 


The  female  thumb  is  said  to  be  an  important  index  of  the  female 
character.  Women  with  large  thumbs  are  held  by  phrenologists,  physi- 
ognomists, etc.,  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent — what  are  called 
sensible  women  ;  while  women  with  small  thumbs  are  regarded  as  ro- 
mantic. According  to  certain  authors,  who  profess  to  have  been  ob- 
servers, a  woman's  hand  is  more  indicative  of  a  woman's  character  than 
her  face,  as  the  latter  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  tempo- 
rary emotions,  or  of  the  will,  whereas  the  former  is  a  fact  which  exists 
for  anyone  who  understands  it  to  profit  by.  Women  with  square  hands 
and  small  thumbs  are  said  to  make  good  housewives  and  gentle  wives. 
This  sbrt  of  women  will  make  any  man  happy  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  win  them.  They  are  not  at  all  romantic,  but  they  are  what  is  better- 
thoroughly  domestic.  Women  with  very  long  thumbs  have  a  "temper" 
of  their  own,  and  generally  a  long  tongue.  There  is  a  hint  in  this  to  a 
lover.  Let  him,  the  first  time  he  seizes  hold  of  his  mistress's  hand,  ex- 
amine, under  some  pretext  or  another,  her  thumb  ;  and  if  it  be  large, 
let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  married  man 
he  will  have  to  be  very,  very  careful.  Again,  if  a  young  man  finds  that 
his  lady-love  has  a  large  palm,  with  cone-shaped  fingers  and  a  small 
thumb,  let  him  thank  his  stars — for  in  that  case  she  is  susceptible  to 
tenderness,  readily  flattered,  easily  talked  into  or  out  of  anything,  and 
readily  managed.  But  if  she  is  a  woman  with  a  square  hand,  well- 
proportioned,  and  only  a  tolerably  developed  thumb,  then  she  is  either 
one  of  two  distinct  classes  of  women — a  practical  female  who  will  stand 
no  nonsense,  or  she  is  a  designing  female ;  a  woman  who  can  not  be 
duped,  or  a  woman  who  will  dupe  him. 


A  fashionable  Boston  tailor  has  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of  gratifying  his 
customers  with  as  many  suitb  of  clothes  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to  wear 
at  a  very  large  reduction  from  fashionable  prices.  He  offers  to  supply 
three  suits  a  year  for  $117,  four  suits  for  $142.  ^ve  suits  for  $162,  while 
for  $200  per  annum  he  will  agree  to  let  them  have  as  many  suits  of 
clothes  as  they  may  choose  to  wear,  the  old  suits  to  be  returned,  and  the 
customer  to  have  the  privilege  of  two  suits  at  a  time.  Under  the  first 
three  propositions,  the  cost  of  each  suit  would  be  $39,  $35-50,  and  $32.50 
respecti  vely,  the  customer  retaining  the  clothes.  Under  the  last  propo- 
sition, the  customer  may  have  ten  or  more  suits  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $20 
or  less  for  each  suit,  on  the  simple  condition  of  exchanging  the  suits 
that  have  been  worn  for  new  ones. 


Cherry,  apple,  and  peach  blossoms— often  in  small  sprays — boughs  of 
hawthorn,  reeds,  ragged-sailors,  cat-tails,  small  sunflowers,  chrysanthe- 
mums, hare-bells,  four  o'clocks,  and  seaweed,  together  with  strange- 
looking  insects,  are  seen  upon  many  of  the  Paris  bonnets.  Near  the 
brim  of  a  Japanese  straw  hat  of  eccentric  shape  is  placed  a  cluster  of 
blackberries  and  leaves,  underneath  which  small  bows  of  cardinal  satin 
ribbon,  faced  with  old  gold,  are  looped.  Over  this  cluster  falls  an  al- 
most invisible  crown  of  delicate  white  lace  in  the  exact  pattern  of  a  spi- 
der's web.  A  yellow-girdled  spider  reposes  near  the  centre  of  the  web, 
and  beside  him,  entangled  in  the  silken  meshes,  lies  his  victim,  a  genu- 
ine fly,  which  has  apparently  ' '  walked  into  the  parlor. " 


Here  is  a  Frenchman's  description  of  the  American  girl  :  ' '  Chic  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  shockingly  independent,  but  nevertheless  a  truly  vir- 
tuous girl.  She  loves  pleasure,  dress,  and  expense  ;  shows  her  moral 
character  in  all  the  nakedness  of  truth,  just  as  she  is,  so  as  to  deceive  no 
one  ;  she  knows  thit  she  makes  men  love  her,  and  likes  to  make  herself 
loved  without  ceasing  to  be  virtuous.  Nevertheless,  she  will  flirt  with 
some  man  for  a  whole  winter,  and  dismiss  him  forever  in  the  spring. 
Then  she  will  immediately  pick  out  another.  Her  means  of  fascination 
are  riches,  which  never  sleep.  She  goes  about  alone  ;  she  travels  alone, 
or,  when  it  suits  her  better,  with  a  gentleman  friend.  In  him  she  has 
an  unlimited  confidence  ;  theirs  seems  outwardly  to  be  a  conjugal  inti- 
macy. But  it  is  only  permitted  to  the  elect  to  depict  his  feelings.  He 
may  talk  about  love  from  morning  till  night,  but  he  is  never  permitted 
to  kiss  even  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  She  seeks  excitement  and  pleasure 
as  much  as  possible  until  she  gets  married  ;  afterward  she  will  have  a 
baby  even*  year,  will  pass  days  alone,  and  spend  her  nights  in  listening 
to  talk  about  perfected  machinery,  inexplosive  petroleum,  etc.  Then 
she  will  allow  her  daughters  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  which  she  herself 
knew  so  well  how  to  enjoy  without  abusing.  Since  nothing  unpleasant 
or  scandalous  ever  happened  to  her,  why  should  not  Mary,  Fanny, 
or  Jenny  be  equally  discreet  and  equally  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves? Moreover,  there  is  the  law  of  obligatory  marriage  to  regulate 
everything  in  case  of  disaster — it  is  the  security  of  families,  a  mutual  in- 
surance policy  against  fire.  She  creates  French  fashions  ;  the  Parisians 
detest  her  ;  the  women  of  the  provinces  ( Its  provinciates )  despise  her  ; 
men  of  all  nations  fall  madly  in  love  with  her,  but  do  not  marry  her  un- 
less she  be  colossally  rich.  She  has  a  chevelure  vcrmeillee,  less  bright 
than  golden  hair ;  black  eyes,  at  once  frank  and  bold,  and  a  patent 
waist,  which  all  other  women  are  forbidden  to  imitate.  In  a  carriage 
she  reclines  upon  the  cushions  as  she  would  do  in  a  hammock — in  a 
pose  perfectly  natural  and  voluptuous.  She  walks  firmly,  and  com- 
pels all  eyes  to  drop  before  her  gaze.  She  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
herself,  and  very  little  about  others.  She  is  like  a  wild  plant  planted  in 
a  hot-house,  which  finds  Europe  too  narrow  for  it.  and  boldly  stretches 
its  arms  out  through  the  glass  panes  of  its  house,  without  troubling 
itself  concerning  the  frailer  plants  which  grow  around  it.  If  she  were 
better  understood  and  less  criticised,  she  would  be  valued  at  her  real 
worth. " 

THE  MANAGING  MAMMA. 

She  walketh  up  and  down  the  marriage  mart, 
And  swells  with  triumph  as  her  wares  depart. 
In  velvet  clad,  with  well-bejeweled  hands, 
She  has  a  smile  for  him  who  owns  broad  lands, 
And  wears  her  nodding  plumes  with  rare  effect, 
In  passing  poverty  with  head  erect 
She  tries  each  would-be  suitor  in  the  scale — 
That  social  scale,  whose  balance  does  not  fail — 
So  much  for  wealth,  so  much  for  noble  blood, 
Deduct  for  age,  or  for  some  clinging  mud. 
Her  daughters,  too,  well  tutored  by  her  art, 
All  unreluctant  in  her  game  take  part ; 
Or,  weakly  passive,  yield  themselves  to  fate. 
Knowing  full  well  resistance  is  too  late. 
Thus  are  her  victims  to  the  altar  led, 
With  shining  robes  and  flowers  upon  the  head. 
There  at  the  holy  shrine,  'mid  sacred  (?)  vows. 
She  fancies  heaven  will  bless  what  earth  allows, 
And  sells  her  child  to  Mammon  with  a  smile, 
While  Mephistopheles  approves  the  style ! 


A  certain  member  of  Parliament,  who  owned  extensive  estates,  was 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  residence  of  a  noble  family.  There  were 
several  interesting  and  accomplished  young  ladies  in  the  family,  to  whom 
the  honorable  member  showed  every  attention.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  take  his  leave,  the  nobleman's  wife  proceeded  to  consult  him  upon  a 
matter  which,  she  alleged,  was  causing  her  no  little  distress.  "  It  is  re- 
ported," said  the  countess,  "that  you  are  to  marry  my  daughter  Lucy, 
and  what  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  say  about  it?"  "  Oh,"  responded 
the  considerate  M.  P.,  "ju=t  say  she  refused  me  !" 


An  English  journalist  said,  the  other  day,  that  American  women  do 
not  walk  gracefully.  This  goose-quill  driver  builded  better  than  he 
knew,  for  bis  words  imply  that  every  Yankee  girl  is  a  duck. 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Overwhelmingly  funny  joke  from  Le  Gau/ois: 

"A  young  mendicant  demands  the  aim  at  one  dame,  who 
opens  his  carry-money  and  gives  him  an  order  of  soup. 

"The  young  droll,  after  having  examined  the  paper : 
'Pristi,  I'm  pinched.' 

"Textual!!"  

Guest  (at  restaurant  to  waiter,  having  a  complaint  to  make) 
— "Say,  waiter,  where  is  the  proprietor  ?  " 

Waiter  (with  a  fond  and  pitying  smile) — "  Do  you  think 
he  dines  here  ?     The  boss  knows  too  much  for  that." 


Young  man  at  the  seaside  examines  his  watch,  and  says  : 

"  Ah,  eleven  o'clock ;  I  must  step  round  to  the  restaurant  and 

eat  some  dead  fish." 

Lady  (with  horror) — "What  ?    Eat  dead  fish  !    Horrors  ! n 

Young  Man  (with  calmness) — "  Ah,  do  you  eat  your  fish 

alive,  then?" 


It  was  the  brilliant  Theodore  de  Banville  who,  being  asked 
one  day  if  he  knew  of  any  sure  way  in  which  a  precious 
paper  might  be  concealed,  instantly  replied  : 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Write  a  five-act  tragedy;  call  it  Arbo- 
gastes;  place  the  document  which  you  desire  to  conceal  be- 
tween the  slieets  of  the  manuscript,  and  leave  the  package 
at  the  Comedie-Francaise.  No  human  eye  will  ever  chance 
upon  it." 


Political  catechism  : 

(J. — Is  it  ever  right  for  a  man  to  change  his  opinions  ? 

A. — It  is — when  he  adopts  yours. 


One  day  a  rich  banker  pompously  said,  in  the  presence  of 
Dumas  the  elder : 

"  All  artists  must  be  hard  up,  I  fancy." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Dumas,  deprecatingly,  "  that  is  making  a 
sweeping  assertion.  It  is  as  if  I  should  say,  'All  bankers 
must  be  idiots,  I  fancy/  " 


Local  item  from  Le  Figaro  : 

"Always  the  imprudences  ! 

"Mr.  Millet  (Adolphus),  aged  of  twenty-four  years,  pre- 
parer of  chemistry,  re-entering  yesterday  night  at  eleven 
hours  at  his  domicile,  street  Linnaeus,  36  twice  (36,  bis) 
essayed  to  open  the  door  of  his  lodgement,  situated  at  the 
fifth  stage,  but  could  not  come  to  an  end  of  it. 

"Then,  with  the  presumption  which  gives  the  address,  he 
imagined  to  escalade  the  window,  and  to  penetrate  thus  in 
his  lodgement. 

"  Unhappily  for  him,  he  lost  the  equilibrium,  and  fell  from 
the  fifth  stage  on  a  glazing  situated  at  the  height  of  the  first. 

"  When  we  raised  him  he  was  evanished,  and  carried  at 
the  head  a  wound  grave  enough  to  exact  his  transport  imme- 
diate to  the  Hospital  of  the  Pity." 


A  joyous  inebriate  finds  his  way  home,  and,  after  infinite 
trouble,  is  safely  stowed  away  inched  by  his  valet. 

"Any  more  orders,  sir?"  says  the  faithful  servant,  prepar- 
ing to  retire. 

"No — that  is  to  say,  let  me  sleep  until  I  am  thirsty,  and 
be  sure  you  call  me  then." 


Lherminier  is  the  last  gentleman  of  the  age.     The  other 

evening,  a  Polish  gentleman,  a  newly  made  acquaintance, 

asked  him,  point-blank  : 

"  Monsieur,  why  do  people  here  say,  'as  drunk  as  a  Pole5?" 
Lherminier  (calmly  and  airily)— "  My  dear  sir,  that  can 

only  have  been  said  here  by  some  of  your  countrymen  who 

were  buttering  each  other  up." 


"I  especially  like  children  when  they  cry — then  they  are 
sent  away,"  is  a  misanthropic  mot  that  has  frequently  been 
attributed  to  Sainte-Beuve.  That  it  was  not  of  his  say- 
ing is  established  by  the  following  note  to  Monsieur  Louis 
Ratisbonne,  who  had  credited — or  debited — him  with  it : 

"Not  only  did  I  never  say  such  a  thing,  but  I  never  could 
have  said  it.  I  have  seen  too  little  of  children  to  be  bored 
by  them.  I  regard  them  as  already  little  men,  men  in  mini- 
ature, and  that  misanthropy  which  I  have  never  applied  to 
the  mass  of  men,  how  could  I  have  reserved  it  for  the  chil- 
dren alone  ? " 


Petite  schie  champetre  : 

A  happy  rustic,  returning  from  market,  tiptoed  lightly  over 
the  mead.  While  doing  50  he  repeatedly  took  himself  aside 
and  admonished  himself  with  severity: 

"  See  how  clean  you  are  now,  my  child.  Look  out  that 
you  continue  to  walk  straight,  or  you  will  tumble  into  the 
ditch." 

At  the  moment  that  he  undertook  to  return  himself  to 
his  former  position,  he  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell  into  the 
ditch. 

He  remained  extended  there,  hiccoughing  in  a  desolate 
tone  : 

"  There  !  didn't  I  say  so  ?  But  you  never  will  listen  to  me. 
Get  out,  you  drunkard  ! " 

Local  item  from  Le  Gaulois  : 

"An   unhappy   despairing,   the   named    L ,    dwelling 

street  of  the  Cellars,  at  Sevres,  where  he  exercises  the  profes- 
sion of  docker,  had  taken  yesterday,  toward  mid-day,  the 
bateau-omnibus  at  the  Bridge  Royal. 

"At  the  moment  when  the  bateau  was  putting  himself  in 

march,  L ,  enlegging  the  guard-fool  (enjambant  legarde- 

fou),  was  casting  himself  at  the  Seine.  The  receiver  and 
the  pilot  launched  themselves  at  his  succors,*and  succeeded 
in  retiring  him  healthy  and  safe. 

"He  avowed  that  the  miser)*  only  had  pushed  him  to  this 
act  of  despair." 


In  a  railway  carriage,  the  conversation  Tan  upon  dogs.  A 
traveler  related,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  he  had  i-s*-  lost 
such  a  magnificent  terrier. 

"Was  he  pure  blood?"  asked  one. 

" No;  but  he  was  so  beautifully  malicious.' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ALONE. 


Of  the  group  commonly  called  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands, 
so  near  the  main-land  that  on  the  map  they  seem  mere 
crumbs  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  little  is  known,  even  by  Califor- 
nians.  Scarcely  an  American  but  has  read  of  the  tropical 
islands  where  the  mythical  Robinson  Crusoe  was  wrecked, 
yet  few  persons  know  that  over  the  desolate  steeps  of  a  nearer 
island  of  the  same  vast  sea  hang  the  mystery,  the  horror, 
and  the  pathos  of  a-  captive  woman — a  story,  if  it  could  be 
fully  told/ more  thrilling  than  that  of  Crusoe,  inasmuch  as 
one  is  fiction,  the  other  fact :  one,  the  supposed  exploits  of  a 
hardy  man;  the  other,  the  real  desolation  of  a  suffering 
woman  :  one,  the  tale  o'if  a  mariner  whom  the  waters  flung 
against  his  will  into  a  summer-land;  the  other,  of  one  who 
voluntarily  breasted  the  waves,  and  fought  death,  in  response 
to  the  highest  love  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  on  one  of  which  this  strange 
romance  was  enacted,  lie  to  the  southward  of  Santa  Barbara 
channel,  the  nearest  of  the  group  being  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  the  main-land.  The  names  of  the  islands 
are  Anacapa,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Catalina,  San  Clemente,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Nicolas.  They 
are  now  uninhabited,  and  have  been  so  for  years.  The  is- 
lands nearer  the  coast  are  used  for  sheep-grazing  ;  a  sail- 
boat carries  over  the  shearers  and  brings  back  the  wool. 
The  more  distant  are  known  to  trappers  as  fine  beds  of  otter 
and  seal.  Excepting  the  occasional  camps  of  shearers,  seal- 
hunters,  and  abalone-packers,  the  islands  are  totally  deserted. 
Yet,  wild  and  desolate  as  they  now  are,  Cabrillo  says  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  they  were  densely  peopled  by  a  su- 
perior race,  and  that  the  main-land  was  dotted  by  villages. 
The  children  of  the  islanders  are  described  by  early  naviga- 
tors as  being  "white,  with  light  hair  and  ruddy  cheeks," and 
the  women  as  having  "  fine  forms,  beautiful  eyes,  and  a  mod- 
est demeanor.3'  The  men  wore  loose  cloaks,  the  women 
dressed  in  petticoats  and  capes  of  seal-skin,  heavily  fringed 
and  handsomely  ornamented.  The  more  industrious  and 
wealthy  embroidered  their  garments  with  pearl  and  small 
pink  shells.  Necklaces  of  sparkling  stones  and  carved  ivory 
were  worn  by  the  higher  caste,  and  ear-rings  of  iris-hued 
abalone  were  not  uncommon.  They  cooked  their  food  in 
soapstone  vessels,  or  in  water  heated  by  dropping  hot  stones 
into  water-tight  baskets.  Fletcher  wrote  of  the  coast  when 
he  visited  it  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579.  In  the  year 
1542,  Cabrillo  landed  at  what  is  now  known  as  San  Miguel, 
and  christened  it  Ysal  de  Posesion.  He  died  on  the  island 
in  1543,  and  is  buried  in  its  sands.  Going  back  still  further 
in  our  search,  we  find  that  before  the  Spanish  fleet,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  or  Cabrillo  ever  visited  the  coast,  the  villages 
thereon  were  thrifty  and  populous,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea 
swarming  cities  of  the  period.  Of  San  Nicolas,  on  which 
the  scenes  of  this  wild  romance  are  laid,  very  little  has  been 
known  until  a  recent  date.  It  is  the  outermost  of  the  group, 
distant  seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  and  thirty  miles  away 
from  its  nearest  neighbor.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  at  one 
time  the  abode  of  a  people  differing  in  manners,  habits,  and 
mode  of  life  from  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  main-land  and 
the  neighboring  islands.  Monsieur  de  Cessac,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  collecting  archaeological  specimens  for  the 
French  government,  says  that  the  relics  found  by  him  on 
San  Nicolas  are  more  elaborate  in  form  and  finish,  and  show 
a  superiority  of  workmanship.  This  testimony  tends  to  con- 
firm the  story  of  the  early  voyagers  concerning  the  cultiva- 
tion and  remarkable  taste  of  the  handsome  dwellers  in  Gha- 
las-hat,  centuries  ago.  Monsieur  de  Cessac  has  found  also 
upon  San  Nicolas  articles  of  warfare  and  domestic  use,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a  northern  tribe,  similar  to  those  picked 
up  by  him  on  the  borders  of  Alaska.  Hence,  he  infers  that 
the  place  was  at  one  time  the  dwelling  of  north  country 
tribes.  Corroborating  Monsieur  de  Cessac's  opinion,  search 
through  ancient  manuscript  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that,  many  years  ago,  a  ship  belonging  to  Pope  and  Board- 
man,  of  Boston,  and  commanded  by  one  Captain  Whitmore, 
brought  down  from  Sitka  a  lot  of  Kodiaks  for  the  purpose  of 
otter-hunting  on  San  Nicolas  Island.  They  were  left  upon 
the  island,  and  years  of  feud  resulted  in  a  massacre,  in  which 
every  grown  male  islander  was  killed  by  the  powerful  and 
well-armed  Kodiaks.  The  women  were  taken  by  the  victors, 
lived  with  them  as  wives,  and  bore  children  to  the  murderers 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The  fact  is  recorded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Nicolas  faded  away  strangely  and  rapidly, 
so  that,  in  1830,  less  than  two  score  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren remained  of  the  once  dense  population. 

Meantime,  Franciscan  zealots  poured  from  the  south  of 
Europe  into  America,  and,  under  lead  of  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  found  their  way  up  the  coast,  building  churches  beside 
the  sea,  planting  gardens  of  olive  and  palm,  making  aque- 
ducts and  altars,  founding  a  kingdom  of  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual splendor,  which  leaves  to  Protestant  America  the  names 
of  saints  set  indelibly  on  every  stream,  headland,  and  island 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  the  dawn  of 
a  temporary  civilization,  imposing  and  wonderful — a  civiliza- 
tion whose  ruins  are  most  artistic  and  fascinating.  The  mis- 
sionaries pressed  the  Indians  into  service.  They  set  them 
to  tilling  the  soil,  herding  the  flocks,  and  quarrying  the  rock. 
The  coast  Indians  having  been  put  to  labor,  the  thrifty 
padres  turned  their  gaze  to  the  islands  in  the  offing,  and 
brought  to  the  main-land  the  people  from  Santa  Rosa,  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Catalina.  The  more  distant 
island  of  San  Nicolas  was  left  a  while  to  repose  in  its  hea- 
then darkness.  How  affairs  progressed  during  that  time  on 
the  island  we  have  no  account.  At  this  day  the  queen  isle 
of  Gha-las-hat  lies  bare  and  silent  as  a  tomb  amid  the  sea. 
In  this  deserted  spot,  for  eighteen  years,  a  human  being 
lived  alone.  Here  she  was  found  at  last  by  fishermen  who 
are  living,  and  whose  affidavits,  properly  witnessed,  stamp  as 
true  eveiy  detail  of  the  remarkable  incident. 

In  the  year  1835,  Isaac  Sparks  and  Lewis  L.  Burton, 
Americans,  chartered  a  schooner  of  twenty  tons  burthen, 
for  otter-hunting  on  the  Lower  California  coast.  The  ves- 
sel was  owned  by  a  rich  Spaniard  of  Monterey,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Charley  Hubbard.  The  schooner  bore 
the  name  Peor  is  Nada,  and  she  started  out  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara harbor,  on  a  fine  April  morning,  followed  by  the  eyes 
.-■f  the-  entire  population.  In  those  times  the  sight  of  a  sail- 
<_=sel  was  not  an  every-day  occurrence.  It  drew  the 
■  the  beach,  the  women  to  the  casements,  and  attracted 


the  friars  from  their  usual  meditative  gaze  on  ground  or 
book.  After  a  successful  cruise,  the  Peor  is  Nada  came, 
three  months  later,  into  the  more  southerly  harbor  of  San 
Pedro,  unloaded  her  pelts,  and  immediately,  under  direction 
of  Captain  Williams,  the  collector  of  the  port,  set  sail  for 
San  Nicolas  to  bring  the  islanders  to  the  main-land,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  church  fathers.  Before  they 
reached  their  destination  a  sudden  gale  came  up,  rising  al- 
most to  the  severity  of  a  tempest.  The  winds — which  by 
the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  are  deflected  from  the  valleys  of 
the  southern  coast — struck  with  full  force  upon  the  upper 
end  of  San  Nicolas,  lashing  the  shoal  waters  into  fury,  and 
shooting  the  spray  in  volleys  through  the  picturesque  carv- 
ings of  the  low  cliffs.  The  landing  was  effected  with  diffi- 
culty. The  wind  increased  in  violence.  The  weather  be- 
came so  boisterous  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 
No  time  was  wasted.  The  islanders,  some  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  hurried  into  the  boats,  and  all  speed  was  made  to 
reach  the  schooner.  In  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  the 
final  abandonment  of  their  home,  it  was  not  known  until 
they  were  on  the  ship  that  a  child  had  been  left  behind. 
The  mother  supposed  it  to  have  been  carried  aboard  in 
the  arms  of  an  old  sailor.  She  frantically  implored  the  men 
to  return.  The  captain  replied  that  they  must  get  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  after  the  storm — to-morrow,  perhaps — they  would 
come  back  for  the  baby.  Finding  that  they  were  going  out 
to  sea,  the  young  mother  became  desperate,  and,  despite  all 
efforts  to  detain  her,  jumped  overboard,  and  struck  out 
through  the  kelpy  waters  for  the  shore.  She  was  a  widow, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  medium  height 
and  fine  form  ;  her  complexion  was  light,  and  her  hair  of  a 
dark,  rich  brown.  No  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  her,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  lost  in  the  seething  waves.  The  ship, 
already  under  headway,  staggered  through  the  storm  ;  the 
affrighted  islanders  huddled  together  on  deck,  and  fear  shut 
every  other  emotion  for  the  time  from  their  hearts.  After 
an  adventurous  voyage,  the  Peor  is  Nada  eventually  reached 
San  Pedro,  where  the  exiles  were  landed.  Some  of  them 
were  sent  to  Los  Angeles,  fifteen  miles  back  from  the  coast ; 
some  were  put  to  work  in  the  neighboring  mission  of  San 
Gabriel ;  two  of  the  women  were  soon  married  to  wealthy 
men  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was  the  intention  of  Captain 
Hubbard  to  return  to  San  Nicolas  immediately,  to  see  if  the 
woman  or  child  were  living.  But  the  schooner  had  orders 
to  come  direct  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  take  George  Nidiver  and 
a  party  of  otter-hunters  to  Santa  Rosa  Island  ;  afterward, 
to  carry  from  Monterey  a  cargo  of  timber  to  San  Francisco. 
The  boat  was  in  urgent  demand  along  the  coast,  and  these 
two  trips  were  inoperative  before  a  second  visit  could  be 
made  to  San  Nicolas.  Delaying  their  errand  of  humanity 
and  justice  a  few  weeks,  they  lost  it  forever;  for  on  that  very 
trip  the  Peor  is  Nada  capsized  at  the  entrance  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  men  were  washed  ashore  in  an  almost  exhausted 
condition,  and  the  schooner  drifted  out  to  sea. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Monterey  schooner,  there  was  no 
craft  of  any  kind  larger  than  the  canoes  and  fishing-boats  on 
the  lower  coast.  No  one  cared  to  attempt  a  passage  of 
seventy  miles  to  San  Nicolas  in  an  open  boat,  and  after  a 
time  the  excitement  and  interest  faded  out.  Those  who  at 
first  had  been  most  solicitous  that  assistance  should  be  sent, 
settled  into  the  belief  that  the  couple  had  perished  during 
the  days  of  waiting  ;  the  remainder  of  the  community,  never 
having  believed  that  the  woman  had  reached  shore  through 
the  storm,  were  indifferent,  supposing  that  the  child  had  died 
soon  after  the  tragic  death  of  the  mother.  Their  uncertain 
fate  lay  heavy  on  the  more  tender-hearted  of  the  Mission 
fathers;  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that  Father  Gonzales  found 
an  emissary  to  search  for  the  lost.  Thomas  Jeffries  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  small  schooner,  and  was  offered 
two  hundred  dollars  should  he  find  and  bring  the  woman  or 
child  to  Santa  Barbara  alive.  Fifteen  years  having  passed 
since  the  abandonment  of  the  island,  and  no  one  having 
visited  the  spot  during  that  time,  the  probability  of  the  death 
of  the  parties  was  universally  accepted,  although  no  actual 
proof  of  death  had  been  sought  or  found.  But  when  Thomas 
Jeffries's  boat  was  seen,  at  the  close  of  a  balmy  day  of  mid- 
winter, coming  up  the  bay  without  the  signal  he  was  to  have 
displayed  provided  his  search  had  been  successful,  the  mat- 
ter was  settled.  Jeffries  had  found  no  trace  of  living  beings 
on  the  island,  and  whether  the  woman  had  been  beaten  to 
death  in  the  surf,  or  died  after  gaining  the  land,  would  prob- 
ably never  be  known.  The  island  he  described  as  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  by  three  or  four  in  width  ;  the  body  of  the 
land  near  six  hundred  feet  above  the  beach,  the  plateau  fall- 
ing in  steep  gulches  to  the  sea.  There  were  quantities  of 
small  larks  inland,  but  no  other  fowl,  save  sea-gulls,  pelicans, 
and  shags.  Numbers  of  red  foxes  were  seen  in  the  hills,  and 
droves  of  curious  wild  dogs,  tall  and  slander,  with  coarse, 
long  hair,  and  human  eyes.  On  a  flat,  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  and  half-hidden  by  sand-dunes,  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  curious  hut,  made  of  whale's  ribs  planted  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  so  adjusted  as  to  form  the  proper  curve  of  a  wig- 
wam-shaped shelter.  This  he  judged  to  have  been  formerly 
either  the  residence  of  the  chief,  or  a  place  of  worship  where 
sacrifices  were  offered.  He  had  picked  up  several  olios,  or 
vessels  of  stone,  and  one  particularly  handsome  cup  of 
clouded  green  serpentine.  But  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
island,  the  features  on  which  Jeffries  liked  best  to  dwell  were 
the  fine  beds  of  otter  and  seal  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Nicolas. 
So  fabulous  were  his  yarns  that  the  interest  of  the  other 
hunters  was  aroused,  and  early  in  the  following  year  a  boat 
was  fitted  out,  and  George  Nidiver,  accompanied  by  Thomas 
Jeffries  and  a  crew  of  Indians,  started  on  an  otter  hunt  to 
the  wonderful  otter-beds  seventy  miles  away.  A  landing 
was  effected  near  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  and,  climb- 
ing the  cliffs  to  see  where  the  otter  lay,  they  had  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east.  On  the  south- 
west the  Pacific  rolled  out  its  azure  breadth,  unspecked  by 
shore,  or  raft,  or  spot  of  any  kind.  The  island  on  which 
they  stood  seemed  a  quiet,  calm,  deserted  spot,  in  the  sun- 
shine that  then  enfolded  it.  Butterflies  hovered  over  the 
wild  sage  upon  the  knolls  ;  soft  breezes  rocked  lazily  the 
scant  grass  about  their  feet  ;  thickets  of  chaparral  dotted  the 
hills  ;  cactus  held  out  waxen  trays,  where,  on  burnished 
mats  of  thorns,  reposed  fringed  yellow  satin  flowers;  a  trail- 
ing sand-plant,  with  thick,  doughy  leaves,  wafted  from  its 
pink  clusters  a  most  delicious  odor.  The  otter-hunters  did  not 
linger  long  on  the  cliff,  for  on  one  side  they  found  the  rocks 
swarming  with  black  seal,  thousands  of  them  mingling' their 


sharp  bark  with  the  heavy  roar  of  sea-lions.  The  otter  were 
thick  on  the  reefs,  and  a  stranded  whale  lay  in  the  edge  of 
the  crinkling  surf.  The  party  remained  six  weeks  in  camp 
on  the  beach.  Oars  stuck  upright  in  the  sand,  covered  by 
canvas,  composed  their  shelter  ;  a  spring  was  found  midway 
up  the  cliff,  so  that  during  their  stay  no  one  had  occasion  to 
go  inland  or  wander  far  from  the  otter-beds,  which  were  on 
the  side  of  the  islands  where  their  tents  were  pitched. 

Before  the  schooner  left  the  vicinity  of  San  Nicolas,  a  ter- 
rible storm  arose,  lasting  for  eight  days,  carrying  away  a 
mast  and  dragging  the  anchor,  so  that  another  had  to  be 
improvised  of  a  bag  filled  with  stone.  During  the  tempest, 
a  sailor  fancied  he  saw  a  human  figure  on  the  headland  of 
the  island.  Through  the  washes  of  spray  it  seemed  to  be 
running  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  beckoning 
and  shouting.  The  captain  was  called,  but  the  apparition 
had  vanished.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  schooner  was  enabled 
to  run  over  to  San  Miguel,  and  from  there  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where  the  sailor's  story  of  the  beckoning  ghost  of  San  Nico- 
las haunted  for  a  long  time  the  dreams  of  the  superstitious 
on  shore.  *  A  second  cruise  of  the  otter-hunters  failed  to 
bring  any  additional  news  of  the  phantom  of  the  sea.  Every- 
thing on  land  was  just  as  before ;  not  a  leaf  had  been  dis- 
turbed, not  a  track  was  found. 

In  July,  1853,  the  otter-men  made  a  third  trip  to  San 
Nicolas,  anchored  off  the  north-east  side,  and  established  a 
camp  on  shore.  The  party  consisted  of  Captain  Nidiver,  a 
fisherman  named  Carl  Detman,  who  went  among  sailors  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Charlie  Brown,  an  Irish  cook,  and  a  crew  of 
Mission  Indians.  The  evening  after  their  arrival,  Nidiver 
and  Brown  strolled  several  miles  down  the  beach,  enjoying 
their  pipes  and  discussing  plans  for  work.  It  was  one  of 
those  limpid  nights,  such  as  California  knows — a  night  when 
the  stars  shine  large  and  warm  from  the  low  sky,  when  the 
moon  burns  with  an  amber  blaze,  and  fragrance  is  in  the  air. 
As  the  comrades  were  about  to  retrace  their  steps,  Nidiver 
stopped,  looked  quickly  about  him,  then  stooped  and  closely 
examined  something  on  the  ground.  In  the  weird  moon- 
light, on  the  shore,  was  the  print  of  a  slender,  naked  foot. 

"  The  woman  of  San  Nicolas  !     My  God,  she  is  living  I " 

He  lifted  his  voice,  and  shouted  in  Spanish  that  friends 
were  come  to  rescue  her.  Overcome  by  the  conviction  that 
the  lost  woman  must  have  been  near  when  he  was  in  camp 
two  years  before — that  it  was  not  a  creation  of  fancy,  but  a 
living  being  they  had  seen  in  the  storm — the  captain  ran  to 
and  fro,  calling,  looking,  and  swearing  by  turns.  Hours  were 
spent  by  the  two  men  in  search,  but  in  vain.  The  next  day, 
Nidiver  found  a  basket  of  rushes  hanging  in  a  tree.  It  con- 
tained bone  needles,  thread  made  of  sinews,  shell  fish-hooks, 
ornaments,  and  a  partially  completed  robe  of  birds'  plumage, 
made  of  small  squares  neatly  matched  and  sewed  together. 
Nidiver  proposed  replacing  the  things,  but  Brown  scattered 
them  about,  saying  that,  if  they  were  picked  up,  it  would  be 
proof  that  the  owner  had  visited  the  spot.  Inland  they  dis- 
covered several  circular,  roofless  enclosures,  made  of  woven 
brush.  Near  these  shelters  were  poles,  with  dried  meat  hang- 
ing from  elevated  cross-pieces.  The  grass  was  growing  in 
the  pens,  and  nothing  indicated  their  recent  habitation.  In 
fissures  of  perpendicular  rocks,  near  the  springs,  were  wedged 
dried  fish  and  seals'  blubber;  but  no  sign  of  the  near  pres- 
ence of  the  hermitess. 

After  several  days,  the  men  abandoned  the  chase.  The 
fishing  went  on  for  weeks,  and  they  were  about  returning 
home,  when  Nidiver  said  he  believed  a  person  was  hiding  on 
the  island.  He  was  convinced  that  the  woman  was  afraid  ; 
had  hidden  herself,  possibly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
where  the  shore  was  precipitous,  difficult  of  access,  contain- 
ing perhaps  gulches  and  caves  unknown  to  them.  The  men 
murmured  at  the  delay,  were  incredulous  as  to  the  success  of 
the  raid,  rebelled  at  the  long  tramps  over  a  wild  country. 
The  old  captain  was  firm ;  suitable  preparations  were  made, 
and  the  entire  force  of  otter-men  started  on  their  final  hunt 
for  a  ghost.  Near  the  head  of  the  island  they  came  across 
the  bone  house  Jeffries  had  described.  Rushes  were  skill- 
fully interlaced  in  the  rib  frame-work ;  an  olla  and  old  bas- 
ket were  near  the  door.  It  stood  amidst  untrampled  weeds. 
After  several  days'  march,  a  dangerous  climb  over  slippery 
rocks  brought  Brown  to  a  spot  where  there  were  fresh  foot- 
prints. He  followed  them  up  the  cliffs  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  thick  moss  that  covered  the  ground.  From  a  high 
point  on  the  ridge  he  saw  the  men  moving  about  below.  Then 
his  eye  caught  a  small  object  a  long  way  off  on  the  hills.  Ad- 
vancing toward  it,  stealthily,  he  was  dumbfounded  to  find  that 
it  was  the  head  of  a  woman,  barely  visible  above  the  low 
woven-brush  sides  of  her  roofless  retreat  in  the  bushes. 

As  Brown  drew  nearer,  a  pack  of  dogs,  reclining  close  to 
the  woman,  growled ;  but,  without  looking  around,  the  woman 
uttered  a  peculiar  cry  which  silenced  them,  and  they  ran  away 
to  the  hills.  Brown  halted  within  a  few  yards  of  her,  and, 
himself  unseen,  watched  every  movement  within  the  hut. 
Inside  the  enclosure  was  a  mound  of  grass,  woven  baskets 
full  of  things,  and  a  rude  knife  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  hoop, 
thrust  into  a  wooden  handle.  A  fire  smouldered  near,  and  a 
pile  of  bones  lay  in  the  ashes.  The  complexion  of  the 
woman  was  much  fairer  than  the  ordinary  Indian's,  her  per- 
sonal appearance  pleasing,  features  regular,  her  hair,  thick 
and  brown,  falling  about  her  shoulders  in  a  tangled  mat. 
From  the  time  Brown  arrived  within  hearing,  she  kept  up  a 
continual  talking  to  herself.  She  was  leaning  forward,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand,  watching  the  men  crossing  the 
flat  below  her  dwelling.  After  looking  at  them,  she  crouched 
in  terror,  but  immediately  started  up  as  if  to  run.  The  men 
on  the  flat  had  not  seen  her,  and  Brown,  by  signs,  intimated 
that  the  woman  was  found,  and  they  should  spread  out  so  as 
to  catch  her  if  she  tried  to  escape.  Before  the  men  reached 
the  knoll,  Brown  stepped  around  in  sight,  and  spoke.  She 
gave  a  frightened  look  into  his  face,  ran  a  few  steps,  but,  in- 
stantly controlling  herself,  stood  still,  and  addressed  him  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  She  seemed  to  be  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  in  fine  physical  condition,  erect,  with  well- 
formed  neck  and  arms,  and  unwrinkled  face.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  tunic-shaped  garment  made  of  birds'  plumage, 
low  in  the  neck,  sleeveless,  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.  The 
dress  was  similar  to  the  one  found  in  the  tree.  As  the  men 
came  up,  she  greeted  them  with  a  simple  dignity,  made  them 
welcome,  and  set  about  preparing  food  for  them  from  her 
scanty  store.  The  meal. consisted  of  roasted  roots,  called  by 
Californians  careomitesj  but  when  was  there  known  a  more 
touching  hospitality  ? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Among  the  Indian  crew  there  were  several  dialects  spoken, 
but  none  of  the  party  were  able  to  converse  with  their  host- 
ess, and  they  were  forced  to  try  and  make  her  know  by  signs 
that  she  was  expected  to  go  with  them.  Brown  went  through 
the  motion  of  packing  her  things  in  baskets,  shouldering 
them,  and  walking  toward  the  beach.  She  comprehended 
instantly,  and  made  preparations  to  depart.  Her  effects  were 
neatly  placed  in  pack-baskets,  one  of  which  she  swung  over 
her  back,  and,  taking  a  burning  stick  from  the  fire,  she  started 
with  a  firm  tread  after  the  Indians  to  the  shore.  Beside  the 
load  the  female  Crusoe  carried,  Nidiverand  Brown  had  their 
arms  full.  Upon  reaching  the  boat,  she  entered  without  hes- 
itation. When  the  schooner  was  reached,  she  went  aboard, 
and  quietly  watched  the  men  in  their  work  on  board.  To  re- 
place her  feather  dress,  which  he  wished  to  preserve,  Brown 
made  her  a  petticoat  of  ticking;  and  with  a  man's  cotton 
shirt,  and  gay  neckerchief,  her  semi-civilized  dress  was  com- 
plete. While  Brown  was  sewing  she  watched  him  closely, 
and  laughed  at  his  manner  of  using  a  needle.  She  showed 
him  that  her  way  was  to  puncture  the  cloth  with  her  bone 
needle,  or  awl,  and  then  put  the  thread  through  the  perfora- 
tions. She  signified  that  she  wished  to  try  a  threaded  nee- 
dle, and  Brown  prepared  a  needle  and  gave  her  an  old  cloak 
of  Nidiver's  to  mend;  and  while  she  took  her  first  lesson  in 
sewing,  she  told  her  teacher  on  shipboard,  by  signs,  portions 
of  her  life  on  the  island. 

She  had  from  time  to  time  seen  ships  pass,  but  none  came 
to  take  her  off.  She  had  also  seen  people  on  the  beach  sev- 
eral times.  She  was  afraid,  and  hid  until  they  were  gone, 
and  then  wept  because  she  had  not  made  herself  known. 
She  said  that  he  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  she  could 
not  run;  and  she  was  glad  because  he  would  take  her  to  her 
people ;  her  people  had  gone  away  with  white  men  in  a  ship. 
Brown  understood  by  her  signs  that,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
sertion of  the  island,  she  had  a  nursing  baby,  which  she  rep- 
resented by  sucking  her  finger,  and  placing  her  arm  in  posi- 
tion of  holding  an  infant  at  the  breast;  she  waved  her  hand 
over  the  sea,  to  indicate  that  the  ship  sailed  away,  calling 
back  "Maiiana"  (to-morrow);  then  she  could  not  find  her 
child,  and  wept  until  she  was  very  ill,_and  lay  prostrate,  for 
days,  in  a  bed  of  plants  resembling  cabbage,  and  called  by 
Californians  Sola  Santa.  She  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
leaves.  When  she  revived  somewhat,  she  crawled  to  a  spring; 
and,  after  a  time,  as  her  strength  returned,  she  made  fire  by 
rapidly  rubbing  a  pointed  stick  along  the  groove  of  a  flat 
stick  until  a  spark  was  struck.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and 
she  was  careful  not  to  let  her  fire  go  out ;  she  took  brands 
with  her  on  her  trips,  and  covered  the  home  fire  with  ashes 
to  preserve  it.  She  lived  during  her  captivity  on  fish,  seals1 
blubber,  roots,  and  shell-fish  ;  and  the  birds  whose  skins  she 
secured  for  clothing  were  sea-birds,  which  she  caught  at 
night  off  their  roosts  in  the  seams  of  the  crags.  The  bush 
enclosures  she  made  for  a  screen  from  the  winds,  and  as  a 
protection,  while  asleep,  from  wild  animals.  She  made  fre- 
quent excursions'  over  the  island  from  her  main  dwelling, 
which  was  a  large  cave  on  the  north  end  of  San  Nicolas. 
She  kept  dried  meat  at  each  camping-station;  the  food  in 
the  crevices  by  the  springs  was  for  the  time  when,  from  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  she  would  only  be  able  to  crawl  to  the  water 
and  live  on  what  she  had  there  stored  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs. 

That  the  woman  had  faith  in  a  supreme ^Dower  was  evinced 
soon  after  the  schooner  set  sail  from  the  fishing-grounds.  A 
gale  overtook  them,  and  the  passenger  made  signs  that  she 
would  stop  the  wind.  With  her  face  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  storm  came,  she  muttered  words  of  prayer 
until  the  wind  had  abated;  then  turned  with  a  beaming  coun- 
tenance, and  motioned  that  her  petition  had  been  answered. 
When  they  approached  the  shores  of  Santa  Barbara,  an  ox- 
team  passed  along  the  beach.  The  stranger  was  completely 
bewildered.  Captain  Nidiver's  son,  who  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  his  father's  sail,  rode  down  to  the  landing  on  a 
handsome  little  bronco.  The  islander,  who  had  just  stepped 
ashore,  was  wild  with  delight.  She  touched  the  horse  and 
examined  the  lad,  talking  rapidly,  and,  if  the  sailors  turned 
away,  called  to  them  to  come  back  and  look. 

Captain  Nidiver  conducted  the  woman  to  his  home,  and 
put  her  in  charge  of  his  Spanish  wife.  The  news  spreading, 
Father  Gonzales,  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  came  to  see 
her  ;  many  persons  gathered  from  the  ranches  round  about, 
and  the  house  was  crowded  constantly. 

The  bereft  mother  evinced  the  greatest  fondness  for  Mrs. 
Nidiver's  children,  caressing  and  playing  with  them  by  the 
hour,  and  telling  the  lady,  by  signs,  that  when  she  swam 
back  to  the  shore  her  baby  was  gone,  and  she  believed  the 
dogs  had  eaten  it.  She*  went  over,  again  and  again,  her 
grief  at  its  loss  ;  her  frantic  search  for  it,  even  after  it  had 
been  gone  a  long  time  ;  her  dread  of  being  alone  ;  her  hope, 
for  years,  of  rescue,  and  at  last  the  despair  that  in  time  be- 
came resignation.  The  visitors  sometimes  gave  her  pres- 
ents, which  she  put  aside  until  the  donors  had  departed, 
seeming  to  know  by  intuition  that  they  would  be  offended  if 
she  refused  to  accept  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guests  were 
gone  she  called  the  little  children,  and  distributed  her  gifts 
among  them,  laughing  if  they  were  pleased,  and  happy  in 
their  joy. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  Father  Antonio  Jimefio  sent 
for  some  Indians  living  in  Los  Angeles  County, belonging  to 
the  Pepimaros,  who,  it  was  said,  had  in  former  years  com- 
munication with  the  San  Nicolas  Indians.  But  neither 
these,  r.or  those  from  San  Buenaventura  or  Santa  Barbara, 
could  understand  her,  or  make  themselves  understood.  In 
less  than  two  decades  after  the  little  band  had  left  San  Nico- 
las, their  whereabouts  could  not  be  discovered.  They  were 
a  mere  drop  in  the  stream  of  serfs  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Mission  Indians.  Beyond  a  few  words,  nothing  was 
ever  known  of  her  tongue.  A  hide  she  called  to-co  (A?-kay); 
a  man,  nache  (nah-chey) ;  the  sky,  &-gua  (tay-gwah) ;  the 
body,  pinche  (pin-00-chey).  She  learned  a  few  Spanish 
words  :  pan  (bread),  papas  (potatoes),  caballo  (horse).  Some- 
times she  called  Captain  Nidiver,  in  Spanish,  tata  (father), 
sometimes  nana  (mother). 

The  gentleness,  modesty,  and  tact  of  the  untutored  wild 
woman  of  the  Pacific  were  so  foreign  to  ideas  of  the  savage 
nature,  that  some  parties  believed  that  she  was  not  an  Indian, 
but  a  person  of  distinction  cast  away  by  shipwreck,  and 
adopted  by  the  islanders  before  their  removal  from  their 
home.  Others  were  certain,  from  her  evident  refinement, 
that  she  had  not  been  long  alone,  but  had  drifted  to  San 
Nicolas  after  the  Indian  woman  perished  in  the  surf,  and 


had  by  mistake  been  taken  for  the  original  savage.  The  old 
sailors  who  rescued  her  affirm  that  she  was  an  Indian,  the 
same  who  jumped  from  the  schooner  to  save  her  child.  The 
representative  of  a  tribe,  she  stands  out  from  the  Indians  of 
the  coast,  the  possessor  of  noble  and  distinctive  traits — 
provident,  cleanly,  tasteful,  amiable,  imitative,  considerate, 
and  with  a  maternal  devotion  which  civilization  has  never 
surpassed. 

She  was  greatly  disappointed  when  none  of  her  kindred 
were  found.  She  drooped  under  civilization — she  missed 
the  out-door  life  of  her  island  camp.  After  a  few  weeks  she 
became  too  weak  to  walk;  she  was  carried  on  to  the  porch 
every  day  in  a  chair.  She  dozed  in  the  sunshine,  while  the 
children  played  around  her.  Mrs.  Nidiver  hoped  a  return 
to  her  old  diet  would  help  her.  She  procured  seal's  meat, 
and  roasted  it  in  ashes.  When  the  sick  woman  saw  it,  she 
patted  her  nurse's  hand  affectionately,  but  could  not  eat  the 
food.  She  fell  from  her  chair  one  morning,  and  remained 
insensible  for  hours.  Seeing  the  approach  of  death,  Mrs. 
Nidiver  sent  for  a  priest  to  baptize  her  protdge".  At  first  he 
refused,  not  knowing  but  that  she  had  been  baptized  previ- 
ously, although  the  burden  of  proof  was  against  it.  At 
length,  heeding  the  kind  Catholic  lady's  distress,  he  con- 
sented to  administer  the  rite  conditionally.  As  she  was 
breathing  her  last,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  pressed  on  her 
cold  brow,  and  the  unknown  and  nameless  creature  was 
christened  by  Father  Sanchez,  in  the  beautiful  Spanish, 
"Juana  Maria."  In  a  walled  cemetery,  from  whose  portals 
gleam  ghastly  skull  and  cross-bones,  close  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Mission,  under  the  shelter  of  the  tower,  is  the  neglected 
grave  of  a  devoted  mother — the  heroine  of  San  Nicolas. 

The  abandonment  of  San  Nicolas  occurred  forty-six  years 
ago.  The  survivor  of  eighteen  years'  solitary  captivity  ar- 
rived in  Santa  Barbara  September  8, 1853.  Captain  Nidiver's 
house,  where  she  died,  stands  in  sight  of  the  ocean,  and 
can  be  pointed  out  by  any  school-boy  in  the  town.  Nidiver 
and  his  wife  are  living,  and  his  son  George  follows  the  sea, 
as  his  father  did  before  him.  Carl  Detman  (or  Charlie 
Brown,  as  he  is  called  by  old  sailors)  may  be  found  any  day 
where  the  retired  boatmen  congregate.  Thomas  Jeffries 
walks  the  streets  in  blouse,  wide  hat,  and  flowing  gray  hair. 
Dr.  Brinkerhoff,  who  attended  the  woman  of  San  Nicolas,  is 
a  well-known  physician  of  the  city.  Father  Gonzales  died  a 
few  years  ago,  after  a  continuous  residence  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Mission.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  partially  paralyzed,  and  he  was  carried  about  in  a  chair. 
I  remember  him  as  a  little  dark  man,  with  eyes  that  blazed 
unnaturally  from  sunken  sockets,  his  appearance  rendered 
more  startling  by  a  white  turban  bound  around  his  head. 
He  is  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  old  chapel.  The  ram- 
bling mansion  on  State  Street  known  as  the  Park  Hotel  may 
have  sheltered  tourists  who  read-  this  account.  It  was  the 
first  brick  house  built  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  was  the  private 
residence  of  Isaac  Sparks,  the  lessee  of  the  sail-boat  from 
which,  in  1835,  tne  woman  jumped  overboard.  "Burton's 
Mound,"  a  picturesque  knoll,  threaded  by  rows  of  olive  trees, 
belongs  to  Lewis  L.  Burton,  another  lessee  of  the  Peoris 
Nada.  A  lady  in  San  Francisco  has  some  of  the  islander's 
needles.  Nidiver  and  Brown  retain  her  curious  water-tight 
baskets.  The  Mission  fathers  sent  her  feather  robes  to 
Rome.  They  were  made  of  the  satiny  plumage  of  the  green 
cormorant,  the  feathers  pointing  downward,  and  so  skillfully 
matched  as  to  seem  one  continuous  sheen  of  changeful  lustre. 

The  reqord  of  baptism  is  in  the  church  register.  Her 
grave  will  be  pointed  out  to  any  one  by  the  Franciscan 
brothers  on  the  hill. — Emma  C.  Hardacrein  Scribner. 


The  Prefect  of  Police  has  declared  war  against  the  bees  of 
Paris.  A  complaint  lodged  against  these  proverbial  patterns 
of  industry  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  there  is  a  man 
in  "  the  capital  of  civilization "  who  owns  no  less  than  one 
thousand  bee-hives,  and,  as  each  hive  is  said  to  contain  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  their  owner  is  the  sovereign  of 
forty  millions  of  subjects,  who  rob  and  torment  their  human 
neighbors  to  an  appalling  degree.  These  winged  brigands 
sally  forth  to  prey  upon  the  sugar-boiling  works  with  which 
the  neighborhood  is  studded,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  profitable  substitute  for  honey-giving  flowers.  The 
owner  of  one  of  these  sugar  factories,  who  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  complainers,  calculates  that  the  bees  steal  from  him 
at  the  very  least  twenty-five  thousand  francs'  worth  of  sugar 
one  year  with  another.  He  has  tried  some  experiments  with 
the  marauders  which  tend  to  show  their  powers  of  depreda- 
tion. He  relates,  among  other  things,  that  a  large  glass 
filled  with  syrup  and  placed  in  the  open  air  was  completely 
cleaned  out  within  the  short  space  of  three  hours.  The  work- 
men at  these  establishments  look  with  even  more  unfriendly 
eyes  upon  the  winged  freebooters,  as  they  suffer  in  person 
from  their  greediness.  When  the  workman  leaves  the  fac- 
tory he  is  often  covered  with  a  sticky  layer  of  sugar,  and  the 
watchful  bees  immediately  pounce  upon  him,  and  turn  him 
into  a  field  of  pasture.  In  short,  so  many  misdeeds  are 
charged  upon  these  busy  and  useful  insects  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable  the  head  of  the  police  will  issue  an  order  for  their 
banishment  from  Paris. 


Just  before  visiting  the  menagerie,  Johnnie  had  a  passage 
at  arms  with  the  young  aunt  who  assisted  at  his  toilet,  and 
with  whom  he  flew  into  a  rage.  Arrived  at  the  menagerie, 
Johnnie  was  immensely  interested  by  a  strange,  foreign  ani- 
mal with  long,  lithe  body.  ''  What  animal  is  that,  mamma  ?" 
he  asked.  "It  is  called  an  ant-eater,  my  son."  After  a  long 
silence—"  Mamma,  can't  we  bring  Aunt  Mary  here,  some 
day  ?" 

"  Got  any  kids?"  the  census  man  said 

To*  the  woman  from  over  the  Rhine  ; 

She  hit  him  a  belt  on  the  side  of  the  head — 
and  excitedly  answered  :  "Du  hoellisches  unverschaemtes 
ausgedortes  muster  eines  frechen  narren,  verlass  mein  haus, 
oder    ich    mache    bolognischer  wurst   aus   deinem   leeren 
kopfe  mit  elen  tein  !     You  tink  I  was  a  goat?" 


Dr.  George  M.  Beard :  "  No  religion  on  the  globe  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  shock  of  its  own  demonstration.  A  reli- 
gion proved,  dies  as  a  religion,  and  becomes  a  scientific  fact, 
and  would  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  with  physics  and  geology,  in  the  organized  knowl- 
edge of' men." 
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For    Charity's    Sake. 

"  O  dark-eyed  maid  !  " 
The  soldier  said, 
"  I've  been  wounded  in  many  a  fray  ; 
But  such  a  dart 
As  you  shoot  to  my  heart 
I  never  felt  till  to-day. 

"  Then  give  to  me 

Kisses,  one,  two,  three, 
All  for  dear  Charity's  sake. 

And  pity  my  pain, 

And  meet  me  again, 
Or  else  my  heart  must  break." 

Peggy  was  kind, 

She  would  save  the  blind 
Black  fly  that  shimmered  the  ale, 

And  her  quick  hand  stopped 

If  a  grass-moth  dropped 
In  the  drifted  snows  of  the  pail. 

One,  two,  three 

Kisses  gave  she 
All  for  dear  Charity's  sake  ; 

And  she  pitied  his  pain, 

And  she  met  him  again, 
For  fear  his  heart  should  break. 

The  bugle  blew, 
The  merry  flag  flew, 
The  squadron  clattered  the  town  ; 
The  twigs  were  bright  on  the  minster  elm, 
He  wore  a  primrose  in  his  helm 

As  they  clattered  through  the  town. 
Heyday,  "holiday,  on  we  go  ! 
Heyday,  holiday,  blow,  boys,  blow  ! 
Clattering  through  the  town. 

And  when  the  minster  leaves  were  sear, 
On  a  far  red  sea,  by  a  dark  sea  drear, 
In  dust  and  thunder,  and  cheer,  boys,  cheer, 
The  bold  dragoon  went  down. 

Shiver,  poor  Peggy,  the  wind  blows  high  ; 
Beg  a  penny  as  I  go  by, 

All  for  sweet  Charity's  sake ; 
Hold  the  thin  hand  from  the  shawl,    . 
Turn  the  wan  face  to  the  wall, 
Turn  the  face,  let  the  hot  tears  fall. 

For  fear  your  heart  should  break. 

— Sydney  Dobcll. 

L'Ode    Pantheiste, 
From  tlie  French  of  Theophile  Cautier. 

Deep  in  the  vanished  time,  two  statues  white, 
On  an  old  temple  front,  against  blue  gleams 

Of  an  Athenian  sky,  instinct  with  light, 
Blended  their  marble  beams. 

In  the  same  shell  embedded — crystal  tears 
Of  the  sad  sea,  moaning  her  Venus  flown — 

Two  pearls  of  loneliest  ocean,  through  long  years, 
Kept  whispering  words  unknown. 

In  the  fresh  pleasaunce^by  Granada's  river, 

Close  to  the  low-voiced  fountain's  silver  showers, 
Two  roses,  from  Boabdil's  garden,  ever 

Mingled  their  murmuring  flowers. 

Upon  the  dome  of  Venice,  in  a  nest 

Where  Love  from  age  to  age  has  had  his  day, 

Two  white  doves,  with  their  feet  of  pink,  found  rest, 
Through  the  soft  month  of  May. 

Dove,  rose,  pearl,  marble,  into  ruin  dim 
Alike  dissolve  themselves,  alike  decay  ; 

Pearls  melt,  flowers  wither,  marble  shapes  dislimn, 
And  bright  birds  float  away. 

Each  element,  once  free,  flies  back  to  feed 
The  unfathomable  life-dust,  yearning  dumb  ; 

Whence  God's  all-shaping  hands  in  silence  knead 
Each  form  that  is  to  come. 

By  slow,  slow  change,  to  white  and  tender  flesh 
The  marble  softens  down  its  flawless  grain  ; 

The  rose,  in  lips  as  sweet  and  red  and  fresh, 
Refigured,  blooms  again. 

The  doves  once  more  murmur  and  coo  beneath 
The  hearts  of  two  young  lovers  wheyi  they  meet  ; 

The  pearls  renew  themselves,  and  flash  as  teeth 
Through  smiles  divinely  sweet. 

Hence  sympathetic  emanations  flow. 

And  with  soft  tyranny  the  heart   control  : 

Touched  by  them,  kindred  spirits  l&arn  to  know 
Their  sisterhood  of   soul. 

Obedient  to  the  hint,  some  fragrance  send, 
Some  color,  or  some  ray  with  mystic  power, 

Atom  to  atom,  never  swerving,  tend,* 
As  the  bee  seeks  her  flower. 

Of  moonlit  visions  round  the  temple,  shed, 
Of  lives  linked  in  the  sea,  a  memory  wakes, 

Of  flower-talk,  flushing  through  the  I'jetals  red, 
Where  the  bright  fountain  breaks.t 

Kisses,  and  wings  that  shivered  to  th\e  kiss, 
On  golden  domes  afar,  come  backl,  to  rain 

Sweet  influence.  Faithful  to  remembered  bliss, 
The  old  love  stirs  again. 

Forgotten  presences  shine  forth — tHe  past 

Is  for  the  visionary  eye  unsealed'  ; 
The  breathing  flower,  in  crimson  liAs  recast, 

Lives,  to  herself  revealed. 

Where  the  laugh  plays  a  glittering  '  moulh  within, 
The  pearl  reclaims  her  lustre,  so  Jfdy.bright ; 

The  marble  throbs,  fused  in  a  mail  ,len's  skin. 
As  fresh,  and  pure,  and  white. 

Under  some  low  and  gentle  voicrV  the  dove 
Has  found  an  echo  of  her  temper  moan; 

Resistance  grows  impossible,  and  liVpve 
Springs  up  from  the  unknown.     ■ 

O  thou  whom,  burning,  trembling,  Is  adore  ! 

What  shrine,  whatsea,  what  dome,     .vhat  r 
Saw  us  as  mingling  marble,  joined  cfl.f  yor 

As  pearl,  or  bird,  or  flower? 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1880. 


There  is  a  larger  number  of  Southern  people  in  California 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Northern  or  free  States.  This  pop- 
ulation, as  a  class,  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  other  class  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  character.  All  those  qualities  em- 
braced in  the  general  term  "respectability"  the  Southern- 
bom  residents  of  this  State  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
They  have  enjoyed  a  political  influence  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  because  ever  since  the  earliest  settlement  of 
California  they  have  been  controlled  by  the  sentiment  of 
clannishness.  One  Southern  man  has  aided  another  because 
each  was  a  Southerner.  This  was  true  in  very  early  times, 
when  the  politics  of  the  nation  were  Whig  and  Democratic. 
It  was  especially  true  in  Know  Nothing- times.  We  have 
known    many    an   excellent  Whig  whispered  to    death    by 

the  insinuation  that  he  was  a  "  d d  abolitionist."     To  the 

Know  Nothing  motto,  that  "  none  but  Americans  should  rule 
America,"  was  added  the  silent  resolve  that  none  but  South- 
erners should  rule  California,  In  fact,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  the  Democracy 
mostly  ruled  the  State,  and  the  chivalry  mostly  ruled  the 
Democracy.  The  Hon.  David  C.  Broderick  organized 
against  this  Southern  political  supremacy  a  strong  Northern 
sentiment,  and,  while  the  South  was  almost  absolute  in  na- 
tional politics,  the  New  York  Democracy,  under  his  leader- 
ship, in  State  affairs  ultimately  gained  a  complete  ascen- 
dancy. The  death  of  Broderick,  the  division  of  the  na- 
tional Democracy,  the  inauguration  of  the  slave-holders1  civil 
war,  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party,  all  came  in  quick  succession — send- 
ing to  the  Republican  ranks  a  large  accession  from  the 
Northern  Democracy,  and  to  the  Democratic  party  a  large 
accession  of  Southern  Whigs.  The  alliance  between  North- 
ern Whigs  and  war  Democrats  has  been  intimate  and  con- 
tinuous during  the  entire  history  of  the  Republican  party  in 
California.  tNow  and  then  a  little  jealousy  crops  out  be- 
tween the  Republican  "old  guard"  and  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats, or  Broderick'  Democrats,  as  they  were  called  here;  but 
for  now  nearly  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  active  coop- 
eration, as  Republicans^  at  our  Presidential  elections;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  in  all  that  time  California  has  cast  her 
electoral  vote  for  lo'/al,  anti-slaver)',  war  Presidents.  There 
was  no  hope  of  brea-king  this  alliance  when  Lincoln  ran  the 
second  time.  Enthusiasm  for  the  war  and  Grant  made 
Grant's  first  candidacy  a  strong  one.  The  candidacy  of 
Greeley  carried  awaz/  many  old  Whigs  from  Grant's  second 
election.  The  election  of  President  Hayes  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote — less  because  of  violence  and  fraud 
in  the  Southern  Stages — and  our  narrow  escape  from  defeat 
through  an  Electoral  Commission,  has  emboldened  the 
Democracy  in  California  to  think  it  can  break  up  this  loyal 
alliance,  and  carry  a?way  enough  Northern  men  and  foreign- 
ers, and  especially  Irf  sh,  to  enable  it  to  give  the  electoral  vote 
of  California  to  Har,'icock  and  English.  It  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Southerners  in  this  State  to  get  back  to  polit- 
ical power — to  crawl;1  out  of  the  hole  where  Broderick  fairly 
drove  them  before  tWe  war,  and  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
fined by  political  causes  since  his  death.  It  is  the  reorgan- 
ization in  this  State  tPf  a  Southern  oligarchy — as  ambitious, 
arrogant,  dictatorial,  a  -nd.  supreme  as  was  the  former  one,  un- 
der the  supremacy  of  vWilliam  M.  Gwinn.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
same  oligarchy,  with  ''■Gwinn  at  the  head.  It  is  composed  of 
many  of  the  same  f<men,  with  David  S.  Terry  leading  the 
ral  ticket — a  ticket  upon  which  they  found  no  place  for 
hem  man.  °It  is  organized  for  the  same  political 
-'.ad  has  the  <;-ame  breadth  of  aim,  the  same  particu- 


larity of  detail.  One  Southern  man  now  represents  Califor 
nia  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  James  G.  Farley.  An- 
other Southern  man  is  named  to  succeed  Booth,  in  the  per- 
son of  Judge  Wallace.  Should  he  be  elected,  the  entire 
California  patronage  at  Washington  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Southern  politicians.  The  next  Democratic  State 
Convention  would  be  organized  by  them,  and  only  Southern- 
ers would  be  given  leading  offices  and  important  appoint- 
ments. It  was  so  in  the  olden  time — it  will  be  so  again  ; 
and  the  Northern  Democrat  who  can  not  see  this  is  stupidly 
blind.  

So  far,  we  have  appealed  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
Northern  Democrats.  They  have  been  made  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  this  Southern  political  aris- 
tocracy. They  have  always  been  treated  with  contempt  and 
indifference  by  the  chivalry,  whenever  the  latter  were  in 
power;  and,  if  it  should  happen  that  Hancock  were  made 
President  by  a  party  ruled  by  a  "  Solid  South,"  the  Northern 
Democrat  in  this  State  would  feel  the  party  lash.  With 
Dr.  Gwinn  in  the  Cabinet,  Farley  and  Wallace  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Glascock  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District,  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson  in  Congress  from  this  city,  Dr. 
Shorb  at  the  United  States  Hospital,  George  Pen  Johnson 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  Judge  Terry  as  United  States 
District  Attorney,  John  C.  Maynard  Collector  of  the  Port,  the 
chances  of  Northern  Democrats,  Irish  Democrats,  and  Ger- 
man Democrats  would  be  astonishingly  small,  if  they  sought 
appointments  in  rivalry  with  the  impoverished  sons  of  those 
first  families  of  the  South,  ruined  by  the  emancipation  of 
"  niggers  "  on  plantations  they  never  owned.  But  for  loyal 
men  of  Northern  birth,  and  for  patriotic  men  of  whatever 
nationality,  there  is  a  higher  plane  from  which  to  consider 
the  political  situation  in  this  State.  It  is  one  that  appeals  to 
their  patriotism  and  to  their  love  of  country.  We  charge 
that  the  South  lacks  generosity  ;  that  it  forgets  the  history  of 
the  civil  war ;  that  it  has  failed  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
South  which  inaugurated  the  rebellion ;  and  that  the  war  was 
unprovoked,  causeless,  and  unnecessary.  The  South  had 
been  for  half  a  century  in  political  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  declared  war  against  it.  They  had  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  pre- 
text of  Southern  politicians,  that  they  feared  for  the  safety  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  was  a  false  one,  and  made  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Re- 
publican party  was  "non-interference  with  the  institution  of 
"  slavery  in  States  where  it  existed  by  law,  but  non-exten- 
"sion  to  the  Territories."  After  Lincoln's  election,  while  on 
his  way  to  be  inaugurated  in  Washington,  he  reiterated  his 
adherence  to  this  doctrine  of  his  party.  Up  to  that  period 
the  South  had  not  only  political  control,  and  the  assurance 
of  non-interference  with  slavery,  but  it  was  the  most  pros- 
perous section  of  the  republic.  Cotton  was  literally  king, 
and  had  then  no  claimant  contending  for  its  crown.  Hence 
we  say  the  war  was  unprovoked  and  unnecessary.  It  was 
prompted  by  the  ambition  of  Southern  politicians.  States 
were  carried  out  of  the  Union  by  fraud  and  intrigue.  For  a 
long  time  after  actual  war  existed,  Northern  generals  and 
soldiers  remanded  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  Fremont 
in  Missouri  and  Hunter  in  Alabama  were  rebuked  for  their 
proclamations  recognizing  that  slave  property  was  contra- 
band of  war.  For  an  hundred  days  Lincoln  hung  up  the 
prize  of  four  million  of  slaves  as  the  price  of  their  loyalty. 
The  South — blind  and  frenzied  with  passion — determined  to 
destroy  the  Union.  Slaves  were  emancipated  as  a  war 
measure,  and  if  the  South  has  suffered  for  loss  of  property, 
it  is  its  own  fault.  The  war  ended;  the  North  was  gener- 
ous; Grant  paroled  Confederate  soldiers  on  their  honor; 
no  property  was  confiscated  ;  no  life  sacrificed  for  treason  ; 
amnesty  was  granted  to  all  who  had  acted  honorably ;  all 
deserving  Southern  men  were  restored  to  citizenship  ;  States 
were  reconstructed  ;  soldiers  withdrawn  ;  Southern  men  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration  of  local  affairs  ;  Southern  gen- 
erals and  gentlemen,  like  Longstreet  and  Mosby  and  Key, 
were  given  offices  of  emolument  and  honor  ;  Greeley  em- 
bodied a  Northern,  generous  sentiment  of  reconciliation  to- 
ward the  South.  Later,  the  policy  of  President  Hayes  has 
been  conciliator)-,  peaceful,  generous.  It  has  thrown  itself 
full  breasted  upon  Southern  honor.  To  all  this  the  South  has 
been  ungenerous — ever)*  act  of  political  clemency  has  served 
to  consolidate  the  South,  and  make  it  "solid."  It  has  acted 
as  though  Northern  concessions  came  not  from  generosity, 
but  from  cowardice. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  this  conspiracy  and  intrigue— that 
resulted  in  rebellion  and  failed  in  war — has  been  revived,  and 
that  the  whole  devilish  role  that  led  up  to  secession  is  to  be 
re-acted.  The  North  sees  it  now,  in  its  new  phase,  and  re- 
alizes that  again  a  Southern  conspiracy  threatens  the  repose, 
the  peace,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation.  The  North  was 
deceived  before;  it  did  not  realize  that  the  South  had  re- 
solved upon  war;  St  did  not  believe  that  the  counsels  of  its 
desperate  and  politically  depraved  politicians  could  lead  so 
great  and  intelligent  a  people  as  the  South  was  supposed  to 
contain,  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  North  has  been 
fooled  once — it  will  not  be  fooled  again.  The  North  looks 
upon  the  South  as  again  determined  tp  contest  for  the  same 


principles  that  controlled  Rhet,  Yancey,  Toombs,  Wigfall, 
Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  Falkner,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Mosby,  and 
other  assassins  of  American  liberty. 


A  word  may  be  appropriate  to  certain  Southern  men  in 
California,  whom  we  respect  and  whose  good  opinion  we 
should  be  glad  to  deserve.  There  are  many  of  this  class 
whom  we  respect.  We  believe  them  sincere  in  thinking  they 
love  this  Union  just  as  well  as  we  do,  and  in  believing  they 
are  determined  to  preserve  the  Union  inviolate  forever.  Yet 
we  have  no  confidence  in  them.  They  made  the  same  pro- 
fessions before,  and  were  as  sincere  then  as  now;  but  when 
the  Southern  States  seceded  they  went  with  the  South,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  them.  Some  went  to  the  war  and 
fought,  some  stayed  at  home  and  prayed;  but.  in  sympathy, 
the  Southern  people  of  California  were  in  unison  with  their 
States.  "  I  will  go  with  my  State,"  said  Judge  Wallace,  of 
Kentucky.  He  did,  and,  if  he  should  be  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  he  would  follow  Kentucky.  If  Mr. 
Glascock  should  go  to  Congress  from  the  Second  District, 
he  would  follow  his  State  of  Tennessee.  If  there  should  ever 
occur  a  political  division  between  the  North  and  South,  there 
are  very  few  Southern  men  in  California  who  would  not  be 
— in  feeling,  and  in  acts,  so  far  as  they  could  be — in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  South.  If  Doctor  Johnson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, should  be  chosen  and  sent  to  Congress,  and  there  was 
any  legal  mode  by  which  he  could  vote,  to  his  relations  and 
friends  and  former  neighbors,  recompense  for  the  spolia- 
tions of  war  or  the  loss  of  slave  property,  does  any  one  doubt 
that  he  would  "follow  his  State"  and  vote  with  Wade  Hamp- 
ton ?  We  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  the  name  of  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  because  of  our  belief  that  he 
is  as  loyal,  honest,  and  conscientious  as  any  Southern  Dem- 
ocrat can  be.  The  North  is  alarmed  at  this  new  political 
conspiracy,  and  it  has  a  right  to  be — it  remembers.  Califor- 
nia Republicans  are  alarmed,  for  they,  too,  remember.  They 
know  that  among  these  very  men — these  Southern  Union- 
lovers,  who  are  now  asserting  in  honeyed  phrase  their  love 
for  the  country  and  their  determination  to  submit  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  war — that  among  them  there  existed  a  conspir- 
acy to  carry  California  out  of  the  Union.  They  remember 
this  conspiracy,  that  would  have  ended  in  a  bloody  struggle 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco — a  conspiracy  that  was  de- 
feated by  the  secret  and  timely  arrival  of  General  Sumner, 
who,  descending  from  the  steamer,  was  conveyed  to  Alcatraz 
in  a  row-boat,  to  assume  command  of  that  fortress  in  place 
of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  who  then  offered  his  sword 
to  the  Confederate  army.  The  guns  of  Alcatraz  commanded 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
son was  a  traitor  in  command.  The  North  has  met  its  losses. 
It  has  its  memories,  its  regrets,  and  its  resentments.  North- 
ern men  have  been  killed  on  Southern  battle-fields;  North- 
ern soldiers  have  been  imprisoned  and  have  died  in  Ander- 
sonville  and  Libby;  it  is  the  North  that  has  been  compelled 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  debt,  and  that  is  now  taxed  to  pay  in- 
terest and  pensions  made  necessary  by  this  inexcusable  and 
devilish  slaveholders'  rebellion;  and  it  wants  no  more  of  it. 
There  is  now  no  better  excuse  for  any  honest,  intelligent,  and 
loyal  man  voting  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
than  there  was  twenty  years  ago  to  vote  against  Lincoln  and 
in  favor  of  John  C.  Breckenridge. 


Consider  what  Lee  a?id  Jackson  would  do  were  they  alive. 
These  are  the  same  prinxiples  for  which  they 
fought  FOR  FOUR  YEARS.  Remember  the  men  who  poured 
forth  their  life-blood  on  Virginia's  soil,  and  do  not  abandon 
them  now.  Remember  that  upon  your  vote  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  ticket. — Wade  Hampton,  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  inte?-est  of  Democratic  harmony  in  Virginia,  at 
Staunton,  July  26. 

There  is  no  Southern  politician  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  national  affairs  that  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  more 
honorable  or  more  consistent  than  General  Wade  Hampton 
of  South  Carolina,  now  the  representative  of  that  State  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  is  from  one  of  the  best 
families  of  the  Carolinas;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
federate army  ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Southern  men  to 
make  an  effort  to  accept  the  conditions  in  which  he  found 
his  State  placed'by  the  war.  We  remember  his  promises  to 
the  freedmen,  when  he  was  relieved  from  his  political  dis- 
abilities and  re-entered  political  life;  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
advised,  he  did  make  a  faithful  effort  to  "bring  about  a  real 
reconciliation  between  the  white  and  black  people  of  his  own 
section,  and  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Wc  are 
generous  enough  to  believe  that  his  failure  is  the  result  of 
circumstances  that  neither  he  nor  his  class  can  control.  In 
a  government  like  ours  the  public  man  is  the  slave  of  his 
constituents.  If  in  South  Carolina  they  are  impenitent  and 
irreconcilable — if  their  hatred  against  the  North  and  North- 
ern people  is  intensified  by  passion,  ignorance,  and  hate — 
if  they  have  determined,  as  we  believe  they  have,  to  renew 
their  demands  and  bring  about  the  results  that  the  war  did 
not  accomplish — if  they  have  determined  to  obtain,  through 
a  Democratic  administration,  what  they  could  not  obtain 
upon  the  battle-field— and  if  it  is  true,  as  we  believe  it  is, 
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that  "  the  issues  of  this  campaign  present  the  same  principles 
"for  which  Lee  and  Jackson  foit  -Jit  during  four  years  of 
"war" — then  it  was   honest,  at  least,  for   General  Wade 
Hampton  to  declare  the  facts,  as  he  did  in  a  recent  speech 
to  the  people  of  Virginia.     General  Wade  Hampton  knows 
— every  intelligent  Southern  politician  knows — that  General 
Plancock  does  not  represent  those  principles,  and  that  his 
candidacy  is  simply  a  strategy  of  politics.     He  is  a  superb 
figure-head — placed  upon  the  ticket  to  catch  that  portion  of 
the    Northern    Democracy   that    did   not   favor   secession. 
General  Wade  Hampton  knows  how  utterly  powerless  Gen- 
eral   Hancock  will   be  to   resist  the    Democratic   party  in 
carrying   out   the   principles   for   which    Lee   and   Jackson 
fought  during  four   years  of  war.     He  knows  that  with  a 
Democratic  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  Supreme  Court,  he  would 
be  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  any  act, 
or  the  carrying  out  of  any  line  of  policy,  that  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Democratic  party.      He  knows  that  in 
the   Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  Solid  South— under 
the  caucus  system  that  now  prevails  in  .party  management — 
the  Southern  Democrats  would  outnumber  and  outvote  the 
North,  would  control  the  party,  and  thus  control  the  Govern- 
ment.    General  Hancock  may  have  certain  distinctive  views 
upon  national  issues,  but  he  could  not  carry  them  out  in  de- 
fiance  of  his   party.      This  declaration — that    the    "Solid 
South"  is  still  fighting  for  its  secession  and  State  sovereignty 
principles — furnishes  the  North  a  complete  justification  for 
continuing  to  fight  them.     If  the  Democracy  raises  again 
the  standard  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Lee,  and  Jackson,  the  North 
is  quite  right  in  raising  again  the  old  standard  that  was 
borne  by  Lincoln,  and  carried  to  victory  by  Grant.     If  the 
South  again  marshals  its  hosts  of  rebels  against  the  Union, 
the  Republican  party  is  justified  in  rallying  around  its  flag 
the  "boys  in  blue."     If  the  fight  must  come  again,  we  say 
let  it  come.     This  time  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  fore- 
warned, and  we  thank  General  Wade  Hampton  of  South 
Carolina  that  he  has  so  distinctly  blown  the  bugle-blast  that 
recalls  to  the  field  the  shattered  rebel  army,  and  its  allies 
of  Northern  conspirators.     Nowwe  understand  the  signifi- 
cance  of  a  fraudulent  census,  of  a  bulldozed  Alabama,  of 
a  refusal  to  allow  Republican  orators  in  the  South,  and  of  a 
determination,  by  fraud,  violence,  and  shotguns,  to  suppress 
a  full  and  free  ballot  in  fifteen  Southern  States. 


We  are  improving  in  one  respect  as  the  canvass  advances. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  there  was  a  perfect  deluge 
of  abuse  poured  out  upon  the  respective  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  office.  Hancock  was  a  martinet,  and  a  bundle 
of  absurd  military  pretensions.  He  was  an  aristocrat  who 
never  spoke  to  an  ordinary  man.  As  a  general,  he  was  a 
tyrant,  burned  his  soldiers'  blankets,  compelled  them  to  sleep 
in  the  open  field  without  covering,  to  march  without  food, 
and  fight  without  opportunity  to  steal  green  corn  or  rob  hen- 
roosts. He  murdered  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  by  conspiring  with 
President  Johnson  denied  to  her  the  privilege  of  the  habeas 
corpus.  When  commanding  at  the  South,  after  the  war,  he 
favored  rebels  and  persecuted  loyal  men.  General  Garfield 
was  everything  that  was  bad;  incompetent  as  a  soldier,  dis- 
honest as  a  civilian.  He  left  the  army  through  cowardice  to 
run  for  Congress,  and  in  Congress  was  corrupt ;  was  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  fraud,  and  in  the  De  Golyer  swindle.  Po- 
litical journals  of  the  lower  order,  and  orators  of  the  smaller 
specimen,  rivaled  each  other  in  lies  and  exaggerations  con- 
cerning these  prominent  gentlemen,  simply  because  they  had 
become  prominent  by  becoming  the  choice  of  their  respect- 
ive parties  as  party  candidates  for  the  Presidential  office. 
They  were  bad  from  birth  —  bad  babies  who  refused  to 
be  soothed  by  the  soothing  influence  of  Mrs.  Winslow's 
soothing-syrup.  They  bit  their  mothers  upon  their  tender 
breasts  ;  they  gave  early  indications  of  thieving  propensities 
by  closing  their  little  fists  upon  everything  within  reach  ; 
they  foreshadowed  their  gluttony  by  endeavoring  to  put 
everything  in  their  greedy  little  mouths.  At  school  they 
bent  pins  for  their  masters  to  sit  down  upon,  flung  spit-balls, 
made  up  mouths  at  the  girls ;  they  played  hookey,  stoned  bull- 
frogs in  the  pond,  fished  on  Sunday,  stole  green  corn,  and 
ate  unripe  apples  ;  they  ran  away  from  Sunday-school,  got 
drunk  on  their  mothers'  currant  wine,  stole  jam  from  their 
mothers'  closets,  smoked,  made  music  on  corn-stalk  fiddles, 
and  played  cards  on  Sunday  in  the  hay-mow.  As  they  grew 
older  they  stole  the  horses  from  their  fathers'  barns  to  take 
the  girls  out  sleigh-riding  at  night ;  they  parted  their  hair  in 
the  middle.  Hancock  wore  corsets  to  keep  himself  in  shape. 
They  both  went  into  the  army  in  order  to  betray  the  coun- 
try— Hancock  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  depose  Lincoln,  over- 
turn the  Government,  and  make  General  McClellan  dictator ; 
Garfield  resigned  from  the  army  through  cowardice,  and  ran 
for  Congress  in  order  to  enrich  himself  by  robbing  the  Na- 
tional Treasury.  Both  were  given  to  draw-poker,  played 
the  string  game,  three-card  monte,  hogged  at  faro,  and  roped 
greenhorns  into  the  boodle  game.  It  was  believed  that  one 
of  them  was  the  wretch  who  struck  Billy  Patterson,  and 
Garfield  was  charged  with  bucking  the  bull  off  the  tow-path 
on  an  Ohio  canal.  It  was  more  than  suspected  that  they 
were  in  league  with  the  Benders,  both  being  in  love  with 
Kate,    Innumerable  mysterious  murders  have  occurred  since. 


they  came  to  manhood,  and  it  was  very  shortly  after  the 
Nathan  murder  that  Garfield  bought  his  farm  at  Mentor. 
Hancock,  being  a  Pennsylvanian,  aroused  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  his  complicity  with  the  Molly  Maguires,  and  only  one 
thing  is  wanting — viz.,  the  proof — to  convict  him  of  member- 
ship with  the  Southern  ku-klux.  The  abduction  of  Charlie 
Ross  was  traced  to  Ohio,  and  the  secret  detectives  of  the 
Philadelphia  police  have  never  yet  satisfied  themselves  that 
one  of  these  two  persons  was  not  guilty  of  stealing  that 
boy.  The  potato-bug  was  presumed  to  be  the  invention  of 
Garfield — intended  to  destroy  Irish  Democrats;  and  the 
phylloxera  was  undoubtedly  imported  to  the  country  by  Gen- 
eral Hancock.  The  election  of  either  would  be  a  calamity 
that  the  country  could  not  survive.  If  Hancock  was  elected, 
he  would  undoubtedly  invite  Sitting  Bull  to  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War  ;  and  Garfield  was  intent  upon  annexing 
this  country  to  Mexico. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  the  extravagant  way  of  stating 
the  absurd  and  grotesque  misrepresentations  made  by  the 
meaner  politicians  on  both  sides.  Happily  for  the  country, 
the  intelligent  and  honorable  men  of  both  parties  have 
frowned  upon  this  vulgar  mode  of  political  warfare,  and  now 
we  scarcely  hear  of  any  personal  assaults  upon  the  character 
of  either  gentleman.  The  truth  is  that  General  Hancock 
and  General  Garfield  are  men  of  the  highest  reputation,  and 
of  the  most  irreproachable  character.  They  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  very  best  type  of  Americans.  The  patriot- 
ism of  neither  can  be  successfully  questioned.  Both  have 
rendered  eminent  service  to  the  country — the  one  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity,  the  other  as  a  civilian  in  the  higher  walks  of 
statesmanship.  The  one  represents  the  Democratic  party  ; 
and  he  will  make  just  the  kind  of  President  that  his  party 
requires  him  to  be  ;  and  in  all  essentials  of  policy  he  will  do 
that  which  he  is  required  to  do  by  the  party  that  elects  him, 
and  will  follow  the  dictation  of  its  party  leaders.  The  other, 
if  he  becomes  President,  will  fairly  and  intelligently  repre- 
sent the  policy  and  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  all  questions  of  finance,  and  in  all  questions  concerning 
the  administration,  he  will  reflect  the  principles  of  the  party 
that  elects  him,  and  will  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  lead- 
ers of  his  party.  Hence  it  is  that  this  campaign  should  not 
be  a  personal  one,  and  that  its  results  should  follow  an  in- 
telligent discussion  of  the  policy,  the  principles,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  great  national  parties  which  divide  the  coun- 
try. Hancock  represents  the  "Solid  South"  and  the  cop- 
perhead North  that  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Union;  Gar- 
field represents  the  loyal  men  that  endeavored  to  save  it. 
Hancock,  the  men  who  made  the  debt ;  Garfield,  the  class 
that  is  called  upon  to  pay  it.  While  it  will  be  a  great  calam- 
ity if  the  Democracy  succeed,  it  will  be  less  of  a  calamity 
because  General  Hancock  is  their  candidate.  And,  while  it 
will  prove  a  great  national  blessing  if  the  Republican  party 
shall  win,  it  will  emphasize  the  fortunate  event  that  so  great, 
so  good,  and  so  wise  a  statesman  as  General  Garfield  be- 
comes President  of  the  United  States. 


crats  of  San  Francisco  were  present,  approving.  When 
Governor  Irwin  has  explained  these  things  away,  let  him  in- 
form us  what  he  himself  did  to  legally  discourage  Chinese 
immigration  during  his  four  years'  term  of  office,  and  then 
answer  this  conundrum  :  Why  did  General  Hancock  omit 
any  reference  to  the  Chinese  question  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance ?  And  this  :  Who  now  imports  Chinese  laborers  to 
America,  except  the  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  planters  in  the 
"Solid  South"? 


Mr.  Irwin— formerly  Governor— admits  a  "Solid  South" 
to  be  "  undesirable,"  but  charges  it  to  the  Republican  scala- 
wags and  carpet-baggers.  If  Mr.  Irwin  will  reflect,  and  be 
honest,  he  must  confess  that  the  army  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Northern  men— who  had  as  good  a  right  to  go 
South  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  to  come  North,  and  who  had  the 
same  right  to  hold  office  in  the  South  as  Mr.  Irwin  had  in 
California — had  all  been  withdrawn  or  had  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  South  before  it  became  "  solid."  Four  years  ago, 
President  Hayes  withdrew  all  the  troops.  All  the  local  offi- 
cials were  residents  and  mostly  native-born  Southern  white 
people.  It  is  since  that  time  that  the  South  has  become 
lC  solid." 


If  the  Republicans  of  San  Francisco  do  not  bestir  them- 
selves, and  cause  themselves  to  be  registered,  they  will  be 
beaten  at  the  polls.  It  should  be  understood,  and  that  with- 
out further  statement  that,  under  the  new  Constitution,  every 
elector,  old  and  young,  native  and  foreign-born,  black  and 
white,  must  be  registered  anew.  The  man  who  has  lived 
thirty  years  in  the  same  house,  and  voted  continuously  for 
thirty  consecutive  years,  must  be  registered  again ;  and,  if  he 
does  not,*  can  not  vote  at  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
Democrats,  and  especially  foreign-born  Democrats,  are 
crowding  the  Registrar's  office.  Republicans  are  neglecting 
this  duty. 

The  next  time  that  ex-Governor  Irwin  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  Republican  party  favors  Chinese  immigration,  and 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  uniformly  opposed  Chinese 
immigration,  let  him  be  kind  enough  to  admit  the  following 
facts,  and  then  attempt  to  explain  them  away.  The  first 
Chinese  treaty  was  negotiated  under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  President  Buchanan.  It  was  negotiated  by  Reed, 
a  Democrat.  The  first  and  only  resolution  of  a  California 
Legislature  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

Executive  Department,  City  of  Vallejo,  ) 
January  28,    J853.       j 

Whereas,  California  is  nearer  to  the  Empire  of  China  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union,  and  many  thousands  of  Chinese  are  now  re- 
siding in  California  and  intermingling  with  our  people  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  valuable  and  increasing  commerce  alreadv  exists  be- 
tween California  and  China,  which  may  hereafter  bring  a  great  acces- 
sion to  the  wealth  of  the  American  Union  through  the  ports  of  Califor- 
nia, and  open  the  way  to  a  free  intercourse  with  the  secluded  nations  of. 
Asia  ; 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  by 
the  appointment  of  a  citizen  of  California  to  the  office  of  Commissioner 
to  China. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  passed  a  Democratic  Senate,  presided  over  by  a 
Democratic  Lieutenant-Governor — Purdy — under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Democratic  Governor — John  Bigler.  The  first 
and  only  civic  banquet  ever  given  in  California  was  to  a  Chi- 
nese embassador — Burlingame- 


The  Republican  State  League  will  very  properly  take  the 
initiative  in  extending  to  President  Hayes  a  formal  welcome  to 
our  coast.  Very  properly,  because  it  is  a  Republican  organ- 
ization, and  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  Republican  party  President  in  one 
sense  ;  very  properly,  also,  because  it  is  composed  of  the  class 
of  citizens  from  whom  the  initiative  of  such  welcome  should 
properly  come.  But  it  would  be  a  very  graceful  as  well  as  very 
proper  thing  for  this  league  to  invite  the  leading  Democratic 
gentlemen  of  the  State  to  unite  with  them  in  giving  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  entirely  non-partisan  wel- 
come. We  would  have  no  party  banners,  and  no  political 
speeches — for  the  time  forgetting  all  party  dissensions  and 
party  differences,  and  remembering  only  that  we  are  a  united 
people  doing  honor  to  a  gentleman  who,  as  President,  has 
adorned  and  honored  his  great  office.  With  this  sentiment 
prevailing,  and  the  details  of  management  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen,  there  need  be  no  embarrassment  in  receiving  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  making  him  feel  that  he 
is  accorded  a  welcome  broader  and  deeper  than  could  come 
from  political  and  partisan  friends. 


President  Hayes  has  appointed  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  Postmaster-General,  in  place  of  Mr.  Key, 
of  Kentucky.  He  has  appointed  Mr.  Key,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Tennessee.  The  President  has  also  appointed  General 
Longstreet  to  be  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey.  Gen- 
eral Mosby  is  Consul-General  in  China.  All  over  the  South 
the  local  United  States  officials  are  Southern  men,  most  of 
them  having  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  upon  the  Con- 
federate side.  But  in  the  face  of  this,  the  "  Solid  South  "  will 
insist  upon  shaking  the  bloody  shirt  that  suggests  a  second 
civil  war.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  A  "  Solid  South  "  is  a  syno- 
nym for  ingratitude  and  discontent,  and  means  another  dash 
at  the  national  bird. 

The  libelous  six-hundred-page  book  put  forth  by  the  no- 
torious John  McDonald,  of  whisky-ring  notoriety — sent  to 
the  penitentiary  and  not  pardoned  by  President  Grant — has 
fallen  still-born.  This  work  was  undoubtedly  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  at  Chicago, 
and  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  campaign  document  against  the 
party.  One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization is  that  it  is  strong  and  honest  and  brave  enough  to 
dare  to  send  its  criminals  to  prison,  and  that  it  does  not 
shrink  from  the  exposure  of  any  of  the  thieves  that  lurk 
within  it.  It  does  not  demand  a  change  of  administration 
to  expose  and  punish  malfeasance  in  office.  The  adminis- 
tration of  President  Hayes  shows  less  of  defalcation  than 
any  before  it  in  the  history  of  the  Government. 


The  nomination  of  George  A.  Knight,  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
Although  a  young  man,  no  nominee  could  bring  to  the  can- 
vass a  greater  degree  of -personal  popularity  than  Mr.  Knight. 
Reared  in  the  Third  District,  he  is  fully  cognizant  of  its  wants 
and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  its  best  interests.  For  a  se- 
ries of  years  he  has  filled  the  position  of  District  Attorney 
of  Humboldt  County,  and  has  been  known  as  a  fearless  and 
able  conservator  of  the  public  peace  and  pi-osperity.  Per- 
sonally, he  is  a  man  whose  integrity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Last  year  he  made  a  canvass  of  the  State  in  com- 
pany with  Senator  Booth  and  Governor  Perkins,  and  proved 
himself  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  is  a  steadfast  and 
enthusiastic  Republican;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  district  is  a 
close  one,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  party  is  represented  by  a 
Congressional  nominee  who  will  add  strength  to  the  ticket. 


A  young  Southern  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Breckenridge 

— son  of  that   Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  ran  for 

President  in  i860 — is  now  stumping  for  the  Democracy.     Is 

where  Chinese  were  guests,  j  he  the  same  gentleman  who  recently  held  an  appointment 


and  guests  of  honor.     It  was  presided  over  by  a   Demo- 
cratic Governor— H.  H.  Haight— and  all  the  leading  Demo- 


under  Mr.  Badlam,  the  Republican  Assessor  of 
cisco  ?    If  so,  which  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of ' 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


FROM   AXD    ABOUT   TAHOE. 

Tahoe  City,  August  17,  1880. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Next  to  Yosemite  comes  Lake 
Tahoe — that  mirror  of  heaven  set  in  one  of  nature's 

prettiest  frames.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  R extended  an 

invitation  to  me  in  so  many  words:  "The  captain 
and  myself  and  Carrie  are  going  to  Tahoe  to-day, 
and  will  stop  for  you  at  four  o'clock. "  There  are  few 
young  ladies  who  resist  such  genuinely  presented  in- 
vitations, I  opine,  and  I  am  not  one  of  that  few.  So 
I  was  ready  "  in  a  jiffy ;"  and  half-past  four  last  Fri- 
day evening  found  us  at  the  Oakland  ferry  on  board 
the  Capital.  Saturday  morning  at  four  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Truckee  ;  and,  after  exercising  ourselves  an 
hour  or  two,  and  subsequently  partaking  of  a  good 
breakfast  at  the  Truckee  Hotel,  we  took  passage  for 
this  place  in  one  of  Moody's  four-horse  wagons,  and 
arrived  here  in  three  hours,  after  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful drives  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  We  left  the  sta- 
tion at  seven  o'clock,  and  rode  up  the  Truckee  River 
fifteen  miles,  to  its  source — Tahoe.  It  was  one  of 
those  rides  that  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  There 
"were  fourteen  of  us,  seven  ladies  and  seven  gentle- 
men, counting  the  driver,  who  was  a  good  whip — and 
that  was  gentleman  enough  for  me,  you  know,  and 
especially  as  he  smoked  more  fragrant  cigars  than  the 
person  sitting  next  to  him  on  the  left  and  immediately 
in  front  of  me.  Did  you  ever  make  this  trip  up  the 
Truckee  on  a  summer  morning?  You  ought  to — ev- 
erybody ought  to.  The  air  is  as  pure  and  as  invig- 
orating as  it  is  possible  for  air  to  be,  and  the  warm 
sunshine  which  keeps  you  company  is  delightfully 
tempered  by  the  breezes  that  chase  each  other  from 
the  snow-banks  on  the  mountain  tops  and  in  gorges, 
and  which  still  "linger  in  the  lap  of  summer."  Then 
you  have  the  Truckee  River  with  you  all  the  way— 
that  matchless  mountain  streamlet  of  pure  ice-cold 
water.  Tree,  bush,  and  flower  grow  and  blossom 
upon  each  side;  and  a  little  bird,  with  a  throat  like  a 
thrush,  warbles  a  canticle  of  exquisite  musical  mod- 
ulations, so  to  speak.  But  the  most  stirring  sight  of 
all  is  the  system  of  logging  carried  on  bv  the  mill 
companies.  "  Look  !  quick  !  "  ejaculates  the  driver ; 
and  our  gaze  is  directed  to  a  monster  timber  that 
comes  furiously  dashing  from  the  summit  down  a 
chute  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  with  twice  the  ordi- 
nary speed  of  a  locomotive.  So  rapid  is  its  descent 
that  it  leaves  a  trail  of  smoke  behind  it,  and  some- 
times it  kindles  a  fire  among  the  slivers  along  its 
way.  Ah,  it  strikes  the  water  !  In  an  instant  there 
is  an  inverted  Niagara  in  the  air,  resplendent 
with  prismatic  and  transparent  veils  of  spray.  We 
arrived  at  Tahoe  City  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
took  quarters  at  the  "Grand  Central."  There  were 
about  forty  guests,  among  whom  were  Admiral 
McDougall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan  wood,  Mrs.  Chipman, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  San  Francisco  ladies.  Here 
were  two  steamers — the  Governor  Stanford  and  the 
Niagara — and  any  quantity  of  small  boats  with  can- 
opies. The  Governor  Stanford  makes  regular  trips 
around  the  lake  daily,  touching  at  all  Post-office  and 
other  settlement  points.  It  leaves  Tahoe  City  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  stage  from  Truckee,  and  re- 
turns in  time  for  the  evening  stage.  This  gives  par- 
ties from  San  Francisco  at  four  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  several  hours  upon  the  lake  and  home  again 
Monday  morning.  The  trip  over  and  around  the 
lake  is  incomparably  delightful.  I  made  the  round 
trip  in  company  with  ten  or  twelve  others  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival.  We  first  stopped  at  "  Idlewild," 
four  miles  from  the  point  of  departure,  almost  as  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  as  its  namesake  on  the  Hud- 
son. Here  were  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  the  Misses 
McConnell,  and  a  group  of  young  ladies  from  Sacra- 
mento. Four  miles  further  along  on  the  western 
shore  is  a  place  called  McKenny's.  which  was  over- 
run with  Nevada  girls,  and  especially  maidens  from  j 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
those  specimens  from  the  quartz  regions  of  Storey 
County  ;  good  fare  and  good  cheer  were  written  all 
over  their  sun-burned  faces,  many  of  which  were  as 
freckled  as  goose  eggs  ;  and  yet  the  hats  they  wore 
would  have  made  a  sombrero  "look  like  a  pin-wheel. 
There  were  over  a  hundred  people  at  this  point.  The 
water  of  the  lake  here  is  as  green  as  a  plat  of  grass, 
and  is  so  clear  that  you  may  see  the  bottom,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  down.  There  is  fishing  off 
McKenny's  during  fishing  seasons,  which  is  either 
good  or  indifferent  in  May  and  June,  and  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  There  are  all  kinds  of  game  a 
few  miles  back  in  the  mountains,  and  especially  deer 
and  bear — seven  of  the  latter  having  been  caught  in 
traps  two  years  ago.  The  next  stopping- place  is 
Emerald  Bay — justly  named  ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
water  assumes  the  most  perfect  emerald  hue,  and 
sparkles  like  a  gem.  Some  years  ago  Ben  Holladav 
built  a  pretentious  house  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  and 
it  has  been  occupied  by  members  of  his  family  upon 
several  occasions  since ;  a  short  time  ago  a  tramp  took 
up  lodgings  in  the  Chateau  de  Holladav,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  his  royal  departure,  burned  down  the  struc- 
ture the  next  morning.  A  well-known  capitalist 
named  Lux,  of  the  firm  of  Lux  &  Miller,  has  pur- 
chased the  site,  and  already  a  pile  of  lumber  has  ar- 
rived for  building  purposes.  Situated  near  Emerald 
Bay  is  an  island  surmounted  by  a  rock,  upon  which  is 
a  rude  tomb  with  a  cross.  This  island  was  inhabited 
some  years  ago  by  an  eccentric  Englishman,  known 
as  Captain  Dick,  who,  after  having  completed  a  cot- 
tage to  live  in,  carried  out  the  serious  idea  of  erecting 
a  morgue,  or  a  mausoleum,  as  a  means  of  final 
earthly  deposit  upon  dissolution.  This  queer-looking 
dog-house  might  have  become  a  noted  sarcophagus 
had  it  not  been  for  one  thing,  thus  :  Captain  Dick, 
one  dark  and  stormy  night,  attempted  navigation 
after  having  pressed  his  cordial  in  temperately,  and 
was  drowned.  This  episode  should  be1  a  warning  to 
all  whisky-drinkers  to  let  large  quanties  of  water  se- 
verely alone — which  I  believe  they  do,  as  a  general 
thing.  Dick's  body  was  never  recovered ;  nobody's 
body  is  ever  recovered  that  is  drowned  in  Tahoe. 
Only  last  week,  so  the  captain  informed  me,  a  young 
man  from  Virginia  City,  who  had  become  depressed 
tjy  losses  in  stocks,  jumped  overboard  from  the  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  and  was  drowned  ;  he  was  never  seen 
after  he  went  under  the  water — this  inland  sea  never 
gives  up  its  dead.  Four  miles  from  Emerald  Bay  is 
just  the  most  beautiful  place  on  the  lake— Yank's. 
And  judging  by  the  crowd,  this  is  the  favorite  resort, 
and  is -well  patronized  by  Eastern  people  as  well  as  by 
Pacific  Coasters.  It  is  situated  in  an  exquisite  grove 
of  tamaracks  and  pines,  and  the  ground  in  all  direc- 
tions is  carpeted  with  grasses.  There  were  twenty 
odd  sail  and  row  boats,  and  a  steam  yacht  off  this 
point.  There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
people  at  present  at  this  place.  The  next  place  is 
Rowland's,  four  miles  further,  with  thirty  or  forty 
go*-"I-looking  Nevada  girls  always  on  hand  at  meal 
len  miles  more,  and  Glenbrook  is  reached. 
:  is  a  well-known  summer  resort,  and  has  the 
it  arid  best  appointed  hotel  on  the  lake,  although 


it  has  not  been  open  for  several  years.  There  are  sev- 
eral hotels  and  cottages  at  present  full  of  boarders. 
There  are  three  saw-mills  at  this  place,  engaged  in 
cutting  fuel  and  timbers  for  the  mines  at  Virginia  City. 
It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Glenbrook  to  Carson  City, 
and  they  say  that  when  Hank  Monk  drives  he  can 
beat  Mr.  Fair's  time  down  the  big  flume.  From  Glen- 
brook to  Tahoe  City  it  is  ten  miles,  right  across  the 
lake  ;  this  makes  the  trip  forty-six  miles  in  all — and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  prettier  forty-six  miles  of  lake  travel 
in  America.  Lake  Champlain  is  fully  as  impressive  ; 
and,  although  altogether  different  in  shape,  I  am 
greatly  reminded  of  it  by  Tahoe.  Winnipiseogee  is 
more  romantic-looking  than  Tahoe,  and  is  pictur- 
esquely dotted  with  islands.  Lake  George  is  unap- 
proached  as  a  pleasure  ground.  But  Tahoe  is  the 
bright  particular  gem  in  the  crown  of  the  Sierra, 
From  now  until  November  is  the  best  time  to  visit 
Tahoe  ;  the  roads  are  in  good  order,  the  lake  is  gen- 
erally free  from  action,  and  is  always  in  splendid  boat- 
ing condition  mornings  ;  trout  are  plenty  in  Weber 
and  Donner  Lakes,  and  in  the  Truckee  River,  and  the 
speckled  beauties  will  jump  again  at  Tahoe  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Hereafter,  when  I  meet  a  per- 
son who  has  not  seen  Tahoe,  I  shall  exclaim  :  "  One- 
half  of  your  life  is  gone  !  See  Tahoe  and — don't  die !  " 

Alice. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  August  19,  1880. 
Where,  oh,  where,  Argonaut,  are  all  of  your 
breezy  correspondents  who  have  delighted  us  in  the 
past  with  parlor,  beach,  and  veranda  sketches? 
Have  the}',  like  certain  nomads,  quietly  folded  their 
tents  for  the  season?  If  they  were  only  with  us  at 
present,  they  could  in  fact  write  of  weather  such  as 
would  make  you  wish  you  were  here  ;  for,  from  the 
5th  inst.,  I  have  never  seen  such  delightful  days  and 
nights.  The  sky  is  as  clear  and  blue  as  a  sapphire, 
and  the  fogs  are  no  more.  Most  of  the  people  here 
now  are  from  San  Jos£  and  elsewhere  in  California, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Eastern  people.  A  large  number 
of  those  who  were  here  in  July  will  renew  their  visit 
in  September,  and  already  twenty-nine  rooms  or  suites 
have  been  engaged.  The  old  residents  claim  that 
September  and  October  are  the  best  months  in  the 
year,  and  that  November  is  the  warmest.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  those  who  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  at  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwald, 
Mrs.  H.  Greenebaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  McEwen,  Mr.  Sol.  Wangenheim  and  family,  Mr. 
S.  Koshland  and  wife,  Mrs.  Ygnacio  De  La- 
veaga,  Miss  M.  C.  De  Laveaga,  and  Mr.  I.  V.  De 
Laveaga,  of  San  Francisco  ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
De  Laveaga  and  Luz  de  Laveaga,  of  Mexico  ;  G.  B. 
Polhemus,  Miss  J.  Polhemus,  Miss  Nellie  Polhemus, 
C.  B.  Polhemus,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sander- 
son, of  San  Jose  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  ]ewett,  of 
Marysville  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  Stockton; 
Mrs.  John  Pleater,  of  Eureka.  Nev.  ;  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Dam,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dam,  and  Miss  C.  H.  Dickinson, 
of  Wheatiand  ;  Joseph  B.  Martin  and  wife,  San  Lo- 
renzo ;  Mrs.  J.  Brigham,  of  Pordand ;  Henry 
Towne,  of  Chicago  ;  A.  F.  Eberman,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Albert  Bierstadt.  of  New  York ;  Henry  Martin 
and  wife,  of  Walla  Walla ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G. 
Gage,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  F. 


Apropos  of  the  hot  weather  in  the  East,  Burdette 
of  the  Hazukeye  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
anybody  has  to  do  anything  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember. How  much  happier  were  our  ancestors 
than  ourselves.  Why,  I  was  telling  my  son  this 
morning  about  our  ancestors,  and  I  just  envied  them. 
When  they  awoke,  at  sunrise,  they  just  kicked  off  the 
bear-skin,  dipped  themselves  into  the  creek,  if  there 
was  a  creek  handy,  and  didn't  if  there  wasn't,  hung 
a  wolf-skin  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  were  dressed 
for  the  day.  This  was  long  ago,  because  we  come  of 
a  very  old  family.  Our  family  records  show  that  our 
direct  ancestors  had  the  handsomest  cave  in  their 
range  of  mountains,  and  a  stranger  couldn't  get  up  in 
the  night  for  a  drink  of  water  without  falling  over  a 
skull.  And  they  never  had  to  do  a  stroke  of  work. 
All  day  long  the  gentlemen  hunted — not  so  much  for 
sport  as  for  meat  And  the  ladies  stayed  at  home 
and  talked  gossip,  and  chewed  wolf-skins  to  make 
them  soft  and  pliable  for  children's  winter  clothing. 
A  man  didn't  go  roaring  and  swearing  around  his 
room  in  the  morning,  in  those  good  old  days,  with 
his  eyes  full  of  soap,  groping  for  the  towel.  There 
was  no  such  a  thing  as  soap,  and  they  had  no  use  for 
towels.  And  they  never  worried  about  salaries  and 
the  prices  of  commodities.  When  they  wanted  any- 
thing, they  stole  it ;  and  when  they  couldn't  steal  it,  in 
a  blind  spirit  of  contentment  they  went  without  it. 
And  politics  never  worried  them  either.  The  man 
with  the  biggest  club  and  the  longest  arm  was  presi- 
dent by  a  unanimous  vote  every  time,  and  the  man 
who  objected  to  the  election  was  promptly  sold  to 
some  medical  student,  inlheinterestof  science.  Those 
were  the  days  when  a  man  could  run  for  president  on 
his  shape.  They  were  good  men,  these  ancestors  of 
ours,  in  their  day.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  be- 
cause I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  they  were 
ashamed  of  me ;  and  if  they  can  stand  it,  I  can. 
They  were  more  religious  than  I  am.  They  prayed 
oftener  and  made  more  noise  about  it,  and  they  had 
more  gods  than  they  had  words  in  their  language. 
Colonel  Ingersoll's  raid  would  have  bankrupted  them. 
They  fought  a  little,  stole  some,  and  lied  a  great  deal, 
and  swore  every  time  they  thought  of  it ;  but  they 
never  played  croquet,  and  were  proof  against  the  van- 
ity of  roller-skates.  There  were  some  good  things 
about  them,  after  all.  The  best  thing  I  know  about 
them  is  their  distance,  their  remote  antiquity.  I  re- 
vere the  rare  good  sense  which  prompted  them  to 
live,  and  get  through  with  it  and  die,  about  three  or 
four  thousand  years  before  their  more  fastidious  de- 
scendants wanted  the  stage  for  their  brief  hour. " 


A  modern  critic  has  this  to  say  of  a  certain  class  of 
our  girls:  "But  between  these  two  extremes  is  a 
vast  army  of  young"  girls  who.  apart  from  dressing, 
piano-playing,  and  making  the  most  of  their  good 
looks,  can  do  nothing,  or  next  to  it.  Put  them  in  a 
boat,  they  are  helpless.  Put  them  in  the  water,  they 
flounder  and  sink.  Put  them  on  a  horse,  they  fall  off. 
Put  them  on  their  feet,  they  can't  walk  a  mile,  unless 
"out  shopping.'  They  pad,  they  powder,  they  dye 
their  hair,  they  bisect  themselves  with  corsets,  they 
grow  up  fat  and  flabby;  there  is  little  elasticity  in 
their  muscles,  and  less  in  their  hands  ;  their  talk  runs 
to  commonplace,  or,  if  excited,  to  a  series  of  exple- 
tives and  interjections,  deemed  pretty  in  a  girl  when 
the  bloom  is  on  her  cheek,  and  ridiculous  in  an  old 
maid  when  the  bloom  is  off." 


LYRICS    FROM    BIRDLAND. 

The  Rose  and  the  Robin. 
The  yellow-  rose-leaves  falling  down 

Pay  golden  toll  to  passing  June, 
The  robin's  breast  of  golden  brown 

Is  trembling  with  an  ancient  tune. 


The  rose  will  bloom  another  year, 
The  robin  and  his  wife  will  come ; 

Eut  he  who  sees  may  not  be  here, 
And  he  who  sings,  be  dumb. 

Thy  grace  be  mine,  O  yellow  rose ! 

My  heart,  like  thine,  its  blossoms  shed, 
Grow  fragrant  to  the  fragrant  close, 

And  sweetest  when  I'm  dead. 

And  so,  like  thee,  I'll  pay  my  way 
In  coin  that  time  can  never  rust; 

And  footsteps  sound  another  day, 
Though  feet  have  turned  to  dust. 

Thy  gift  be  mine,  O  singing  bird ! 

My  song,  like  thine,  round  home  and  heart ; 
To  song  God  never  said  the  word, 
"  To  dust  return,  for  dust  thou  art !" 

■  — Benjamin  F.   Taylor. 


The  Free  Birdie. 

;<  Birdie,  birdie,  will  you  pet? 
Summer  is  far  and  far  away  yet 
Silken  quilts  you'll  have,  and  a  velvet  bed, 
And  a  pillow  of  satin  for  your  head." 

"  I'd  rather  sleep  on  the  ivy  wall; 
No  rain  comes  through,  though  I  hear  it  falL 
The  sun  peeps  gay  at  dawn  of  day. 
And  I  sing,  and  wing  away,  away ! " 

'  O  birdie,  birdie,  will  you  pet? 
Diamond  stones  and  amber  jet 
We'll  string  on  a  necklace  fair  and  fine, 
To  please  this  pretty  bird  of  mine." 

'  Oh,  thanks  for  diamonds,  and  thanks  for  jet ; 
But  here  is  something  daintier  yet — 
A  feather  necklace,  round  and  round, 
That  I  would  not  sell  for  a  thousand  pound  ! " 

'  O  birdie,  birdie,  won't  you  pet  ? 
We'll  buy  you  a  dish  of  silver  fret, 
A  golden  cup  and  an  ivory  seat. 
And  carpets  soft  beneath  your  feet." 

'  Can  running  water  be  drunk  from  gold? 
Can  a  silver  dish  the  forest  hold  ? 
A  rocking  twig  is  the  finest  chair. 
And  the  softest  path  lies  through  the  air; 
Good-bye,  good-bye  to  my  lady  fair." 

— William  Allingliam. 

To  the  Woodlark. 
Oh,  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay. 

Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining ; 
Again,  again,  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 

Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined 

Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  waken. 
Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care, 
O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair, 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 


My  Thrush. 

All  through  the  sultry  hours  of  June, 
From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon, 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  climbs 
The  gray-blue  east — a  world  too  soon — 

There  sings  a  thrush  among  the  limes. 
God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green, 
Sings  endless  songs,  himself  unseen ; 

Right  seldom  come  his  silent  times. 
Singer  !  ye  summer  hours  serene. 

Sing  on,  dear  thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 
May  I  not  dream  God  sends  thee  there, 
Thou  mellow  song-voice  of  the  air, 

E'en  to  rebuke  my  earthlier  rhymes 
With  music's  soul— all  praise  and  prayer 

In  thy  sweet  lesson  from  the  limes? 
Closer  to  God  art  thou  than  I ; 
His  minstrel  thou,  whose  brown  wings  fly 

Away  to  gladder,  sunnier  dimes. 
Ah,  never  may  thy  music  die  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  thrush,  amid  the  limes. — Atwn. 


Whip- Poor- Will ! 

The  western  sky  blazed  through  the  trees, 

And  in  the  east  the  dove-light  shone ; 
Low  fields  of  clover  to  the  breeze 

Gave  out  a  fragrant  monotone; 
While  sharp-voiced,  whirring  things  beyond 

Sent  a  faint  treble  through  the  air, 
And  discords  of  the  hidden  pond 

Pulsed  like  an  anthem,  deep  and  rare. 
Yet  all  the  twilight  range  seemed  still, 

The  tumult  was  so  subtle-sweet; 

When,  forth  it  burst — clear,  slow,  complete — 
The  evening  call  of  "Whip-poor-will!" 

The  Yarrow,  crowding  by  the  hedge. 

Stirred  not  its  specked,  uncertain  white; 

The  locust  on  the  upland's  edge 

Stood  tranced  against  the  blaze  of  light ; 

For  now  the  throbbing  air  was  mule, 

Since  that  wild  note  had  pierced  it  through — 

That  call  so  clear,  so  resolute, 
So  tender,  dominant,  and  true. 

When,  suddenly,  across  the  hill — 

Long,  low,  and  sweet,  with  dreamy  fall, 
Yet  true  and  mellow,  call  for  call, 

Elate,  and  with  a  human  thrill — 

Came  the  far  answer:  "Whip-poor-will!" 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Nowadays,  when  a  girl  receives  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, she  does  not  drop  into  her  lover's  arms  or  faint 
on  his  shoulder;  she  simply  asks  a  few  weeks'  time 
to  prepare  her  letter  of  acceptance. 


A  Song  of  Spring. 
With  the  flying  scud,  with  the  birds  on  the  wing, 

We  wandered  out  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Our  faint  hearts  swelled  with  the  life  of  the  spring. 

As  the  young  buds  bourgeon  on  branch  and  spray. 
As  we  heard  the  sheltering  coppice  ring 

With  a  burst  of  joy  too  full  for  words, 
Our  hearts  sang,  too,  but  of  what  strange  thing 

We  knew  no  more  than  the  singing  birds. 
We  stood  mid  the  gorse  on  the  golden  hill, 

As  the  sun  went  down  in  a  sea  of  mist ; 
Though  its  glory  was  lingering  around  us  still, 

We  were  sad  at  heart,  for  the  end  we  wist. 
A  homeless  breath  that  was  wandering  chill 

Had  found  a  voice  in  the  evening  breeze, 
And  the  silent  birds,  that  had  sung  their  fill, 

Were  asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  feathery  trees. 

'  Soul  of  the  younger  springs  gone  by. 

Why  haunt  us  with  that  breath  forlorn, 
Avenging  with  a  ghostly  sigh, 

Too  sad  for  words,  the  words  we  scorn?" 
We  said,  when  lo,  the  coppice  nigh 

Gave  forth  a  voice,  and  we  had  done — 
It  seemed  to  touch  the  stars  on  high, 

It  almost  might  recall  the  sun. 
Dear  bird  of  Love,  fond  nightingale, 

That  firest  all  the  grove  with  song. 
Till  we  who  catch  the  tender  tale 

Forget  the  years  that  do  us  wrong — 
Glad  birds  that  no  lost  springs  bewail, 

Sweet  hearts  that  are  not  sad  and  wise — 
Wake  the  spring  night,  young  nightingale, 

And  we  will  see  it  with  thine  eyes. 

—Emily  Pfeiffer. 


THE  DEACON  AXD  THE  COW. 

A  Story  told  bv  the  Milwaukee  Sun. 
One  of  those  incidents  that  cause  a  pious  man  to 
damn  the  whole  animal  creation  occurred  at  Janes- 
ville  last  week.  A  business  man  whom  we  all  know 
got  up  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  took  a  walk  down 
by  Monterey,  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature  and  get 
up  an  appetite  for  breakfast  He  is  a  man  who 
weighs  close  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  though 
he  is  as  kitteny  as  anybody  when  occasion  calls  for 
kittenishness.  Gazing  into  the  crystal  waters  of  Rock 
River,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he' would  take  a  bath, 
and  so  he  disrobed  himself,  laid  his  clothes  upon  the 
ground,  and  plunged  in.  He  had  been  sporting 
with  the  wavelets  and  waving  with  the  sportlets  for 
some  minutes,  when  he  heard  a  bellowing  on  shore, 
and  looked  up  to  see  a  cow  pawing  the  ground  and 
running  her  horns  into  bis  clothes.  You  know  how 
the  smell  of  blood  or  carrion  will  cause  the  mildest- 
mannered  cow  to  get  on  her  ear  and  paw  the  ground 
and  bellow.  Not  that  there  was  any  blood  or  carrion 
there,  but  the  cow  acted  that  way.  She  may  have 
got  the  smell  of  a  Democrat  from  his  clothes.  Any- 
way, she  made  Monterey  howl,  and  the  largeman  in 
the  water  dived  down  for  some  stones  to  throw  at  the 
cow.  She  had  run  one  horn  through  one  leg  of  his 
pants,  and  was  engaged  in  chewing  his  shirt,  when  a 
rock  struck  her  on  the  rump,  and  she  started  off  with 
those  two  garments  for  the  blind  asylum,  where  she 
evidently  belonged,  shaking  her  head  to  get  the  pants 
off"  her  horns,  and  chewing  the  shirt  as  though  it  was 
a  bran  mash.  The  pious  man  rushed  out  of  the 
water  toward  the  cow  and  said,  ' '  So-boss,  co-boss ! " 
but  she  look  one  look  at  his  shape  and  turned  away, 
and  didn't  so-boss  very  much.  A  war  map  of  the 
thoughts  of  this  Janesville  business  man,  as  he  saw 
the  cow  go  away,  would  sell  well,  if  it  was  illustrated 
by  a  picture  of  a  native  Zulu  picking  bucliu  leaves. 
He  said  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  had  always  tried  to 
lead  a  different  life,  and  do  the  fair  thing,  "but  here- 
after he  would  be  blanked  if  he  wouldn't  kiil  every 
blanked  cow  that  he  came  across.  The  only  things  the 
cow  had  left  were  his  hat,  vest,  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. He  put  them  on.  and  started  after  the  cow.  The 
vest  was  one  of  those  grandfather's-clock  vests  thatstop 
short,  never  to  go  again — a  sort  of  emigrant  vest,  that 
comes  high.  It  was  not  a  long,  lingering,  emotional 
vest,  because  charily  begins  at  home,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  back  pay  into  the  treasury.  He  tried  to 
remember  some  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  repeat, 
but  the  only  one  he  could  call  to  mind  was,  "  Pull 
down  thy  vest."  His  eyes  swept  the  horizon  to  see  if 
anybody  was  looking,  and  he  could  see  that  the 
grounds  about  the  blind  asylum  were  alive  with 
people  of  both  sexes.  He  thanked  heaven  that,  by 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  providence,  people  were 
made  blind  ;  but  his  joy  at  the  calamity  was  mingled 
with  sorrow  when  he  thought  that  the  teachers  at  the 
asylum  were  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  eye-sight. 
As  the  cow  neared  the  gate  of  the  grounds,  he  made 
one  effort  to  head  her  off;  but  she  ran  by  him,  and 
then  he  attempted  to  take  his  pistol  from  the  hind 
pocket  of  his  pants  to  kill  himself,  when  he  realized 
again  that  he  was  indeed  bare-footed  from  his  vest  to 
his  stockings,  and  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  die  of 
starvation.  Before  he  began  to  starve,  however,  he 
got  up  again,  and  resumed  an  upright  attitude,  on 
account  of  ants.  It  is  a  picnic  for  a  nest  of  ants  to 
partake  of  a  human  being  who  has  lost  his  or  her 
trousers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  followed  the 
cow,  saying  "So-boss!"  in  the  most  pitiful  accents 
that  were  ever  used  by  a  Janesville  man.  The  cow- 
looked  around,  and  as  she  did  so  the  pants  caught  on 
a  sapling,  and  were  pulled  off  her  horns  and  dropped 
upon  the  ground.  The  pious  man  looked  upon  this 
as  a  direct  interposition  of  providence,  and  he  was 
sorry  he  swore.  He  got  into  his  trousers  so  quick 
that  it  made  his  head  swim  ;  and,  just  as  the  crowd 
at  the  asylum  had  come  down  to  the  gate  to  see  what 
strange-looking  calf  was  following  the  cow  home,  the 
man  started  on  a  run  for  town,  leaving  his  shirt  with 
the  cow.  The  people  at  the  asylum  have  the  shirt, 
and  it  has  the  initials  of  the  man  worked  in  the  neck- 
band, but  he  will  never  call  for  it.  One  sleeve  is 
chewed  off,  and  the  bosom  is  rent  with  conflicting 
emotions  and  the  cow's  teeth.  The  man  sells  nails 
and  skimmers,  with  a  far-off  expression,  and  don't 
want  cows  to  run  at  large  any  more. 


It  was  late  when  Beldazie  got  in.  It  was  also  very 
dark.  He  didn't  mind  that,  however,  for  he  knew 
just  the  spot  on  the  mantel-piece  where  the  match- 
box was  to  be  found.  So  boldly  he  entered  his  dark 
hall-way  and  groped  his  way  to  the  sitting-room.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  place  where  he  was  sure  the  "  lu- 
cifers"  rested,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  there. 
Then  he  felt  cautiously  to  the  left,  and  something 
dropped  on  the  floor  with  a  crash.  "  Never  mind," 
said  he,  "can't  be  helped;  perhaps  they  are  to  the 
right"  He  explored  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
there  was  another  sound  of  broken  china.  He  used 
a  "cuss  word"  very  emphatically  this  time,  and 
plunged  wildly  about  with  both  hands  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  mantel-piece  was  as  bare  as  the  cupboard 
spoken  of  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  Just  then  Mrs.  Bel- 
dazie entered,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  a  light  was  cast  on  Beldazie's  transac- 
tions in  Celestial  ware.  The  floor  was  as  white  as  an 
angel's  wing,  but  this  did  not  put  Mrs.  Beldazie  in  an 
angelic  temper.  "  Heavens  and  earth,  Timothy, 
what  have  you  been  doing?"  "  Trying  to  find  the 
match-safe;  was  sure  I  knew  where  it  was  on  this  end 
of  the  mantel-piece,"  replied  he.  She  said  nothing 
more,  but  turned,  and  went  up  stairs  to  bed.  The 
truth  was,  that  in  dusting  during  the  day  she  had 
changed  the  position  of  the  matches,  and  she  didn't 
dare  to  tell  Beldazie,  who  would  have  used  her  negli- 
gence as  a  shield  against  any  further  curtain-lectures. 


The  latest  and  worst  case  of  lover's  revenge  comes 
from  Australia.  Ayoungjnan.  whose  affianced  went 
back  on  him  and  broke  off  their  engagement,  received 
a  note  from  her  asking  him  to  return  the  lock  of  her 
hair  which  he  had.  He  looked  over  his  trunk,  col- 
lected a  heap  of  tresses  culled  from  various  sources 
during  his  love-making  career,  and  forwarded  them 
in  a  bundle  to  his  lady  love,  enclosing  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  really  forgotten  which  was  hers,  but 
she  might  select  it  from  those  forwarded  and  return 
the  rest  at  her  earliest  convenience.  The  story  got 
out,  and  the  neighborhood  felt  so  warm  for  her  that 
she  went  on  a  prolonged  visit  to  her  country  cousins. 

Miss  Tanner,  who  recently  married  a  widower 
named  Hyde,  with  eleven  children,  says  she  has 
given  up  tanning,  and  is  now  dressing  Hydes. 

Women  detest  a  jealous  man  whom  they  do  not 
love,  but  it  angers  them  when  a  man  whom  they  do 
love  is  not  jealous. 
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GENIAL  JOHN  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  John  McCulIough,  the  tragedian,  has  returned 
to  New  York,  after  paying  a  visit  to  London,  partly 
for  pleasure  and  partly  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
season  next  spring.  To  a  reporter  of  the  World  he 
said  he  had  been  delighted  with  his  trip.  "I  left 
here  for  London,"  said  Mr.  McCulIough,  "on  the 
5th  of  June,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sothern.  My  idea 
was  to  look  around  and  see  what  was  the  best  theatre 
to  play  in.  But  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  and 
see  Henry  Irving  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre."' 

* '  What  is  your  opinion  of  Irving  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  describe  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
him.  There  is  a  notion  that  he  is  a  pet  of  a  certain 
number  of  men.  But  he  has  a  great  hold  on  the 
middle  classes — the  kind  of  people  who  pay  two 
shillings  for  a  seat — and  every  artist  in  London  takes 
a  pride  in  him." 

"  Does  he  take  all  the  credit  of  a  play  to  himself?  " 

"  Xo  ;  he  suggests  all  the  artistic  phases  of  the 
play,  arranges  the  sceneiy,  and  designs  the  costumes. 
I  saw  him  first  as  'Shylock.'  He  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  part  from  any  other  man's  I  have  ever 
known.  I  liked  it  best  the  second  time." 
'     "  Is  his  acting  at  all  irregular?" 

"  He  is  better  as  an  actor  of  peculiar  things  than 
as  a  tragedian.  In  the  Bells  and  diaries  I.  he  seemed 
to  me  to  do  as  fine  work  as  anything'  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  It  seemed  to  me  he  might  play  one  part 
well  and  another  part  poorly.  Nature  has  not  given 
him  the  swell  of  passion." 

"What  is  the  particular  secret  of  his  success?" 

"I  can  only  say  that  in  artistic  taste  he  is  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession.  In 
the  way  of  producing  things  on  the  stage  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  he  is  unapproachable.  Two  weeks 
ago  to-night  I  supped  with  him.  At  noon  of  that  day 
I  saw  the  entrance  to  the  pit  of  the  Lyceum  crowded 
with  people  who  waited  until  6:30  to  get  in." 

' '  Who  else  is  doing  well  in  London  besides  Irving?  " 

"  Toole.  He  is  drawing  crowds  at  the  Folly  The- 
atre in  the  Upper  Crust.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall and  Mr.  Hare  are  playing  in  the  Lady's  Battle 
at  the  Saint  James's  Theatre.  This  is  the  perfection 
of  a  performance.  I  believe  if  these  three  people 
came  over  here  they  would  make  their  fortune,  and  I 
advised  them  to  come.  Their  play  is  a  light  little 
French  thing  of  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is 
perfectly  pure." 

"  What  actress  pleased  you  most  in  London?" 

"  Miss  Terry,  who  played  with  Irving  in  the  mer- 
chant 0/  Venice.  She  was  the  most  perfect  '  Portia' 
I  ever  saw." 

."Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  Mr. 
Raymond's  reception  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  himself  was  received  most  cordially,  but 
his  play  was  a  failure.  The  people  did  not  under- 
stand it.  They  could  not  form  any  conception  of  the 
Americanisms,  and  they  wondered  how  a  man  like 
Raymond  could  appear  in  such  a  piece.  So  far  as 
Raymond  himself  was  concerned,  he  was  called  before 
the  curtain  and  applauded,  but  the  Gilded  Age  fell 
flat.  Miss  Katharine  Rogers  played  with  him,  but 
she  wasn't  good." 

"  Did  Mr.  Raymond  sayanything  to  you  about  the 
failure  of  the  Gilded  Age  f" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  took  the  matter  very  philosoph- 
ically. " 

"  What  are  Mr.  Florence's  prospects?  " 

"Very  good,  indeed.  He  and  his  wife  will  open 
on  the  30th  of  this  month  in  the  Mighty  Dollar.  Of 
course,  they  feel  somewhat  nervous,  because  the  play 
is  so  very  American,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  succeed." 

"  How  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  received 
in  London?  " 

"The  people  liked  the  Danites  very  much.  Holl- 
ingshed,  the  manager  of  the  Gaiety — who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  glorious  chap — said  at  the  Savage  Club 
breakfast  that  it  was  the  best  American  drama  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  Danites  started  first  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  and  is  now  running  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rankin  will  play  there  for  some  time,  and 
will  then  go  into  the  provinces." 

"What  is  your  own  programme  for  England?" 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  went  to  England  partly 
on  pleasure  and  partly  on  business.  1  thought  that 
by  being  there  in  person  I  could  do  better  than  by 
correspondence.  The  result  was  that  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  Augustus  Harris,  the  manager  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  to  appear  at  that  theatre  next  April. 
Mr.  Harris  has  just  begun  his  career  as  a  manager. 
I  am  to  appear  in  Virginias,  and  he  promised  me 
that  the  piece  would  be  produced  in  the  best  style. 
Every  scene  and  every  costume  is  to  be  new." 

"  Who  will  form  your  company?" 

"That  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  the  largest  theatre  in  London, 
that  Mr.  Harris  is  to  select  the  company,  and  that 
everything  is  to  be  arranged  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. I  shall  leave  New  York  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  shall  playin  London  about  a  month,  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  quietly,  without  fulfilling 
any  engagements,  and  will  then  return  to  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  my  engagements  here." 

"  Will  you  appear  at  all  in  the  play  of  Aurclian, 
which  Miss  Dickinson  wrote  for  you?" 

"Xo;  Miss  Dickinson  took  the  play  out  of  my 
hands.  It  was  a  splendidly  written  play.  I  can  not 
say  whether  it  would  have  been  suitable  for  dramatic 
representation." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  after  your  return  to 
this  country,  after  your  Londou  engagement?  " 

"  I  will  travel  all  over  the  country,  as  usuaL  I  shall 
open  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on  November  15th 
in  Virginias,  and  will  play  for  four  weeks." 

" "  The  Savage  Club  breakfast  of  course  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Americans?" 

"Why,  just  look  at  the  menu.  '  Complimentary 
dejeuner  by  the  Savage  Club  to  the  Eminent  Ameri- 
can Actors' — those  last  three  words  in  big  letters — 
'in  London,  Friday,  July  30,  1880.'  Xearly  all  the 
actors  in  London  were  there.  And  what  a  time  we 
had  !  Barry  Sullivan  presided,  and  Minister  Lowell 
made  a  delightful  speech.  But  of  course  you've  heard 
all  about  it." 

Somebody  says  "the  devil  only  came  into  the  world 
after  woman  was  Dlaced  here."  Right  you  are,  my 
son.  If  there  had  been  only  men  in  the  world,  the 
devil  would  never  have  come  into  the  crowd.  He 
could  have  found  better  company  at  home. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

The  importance  of  arranging  table  linen  in  a  taste- 
ful way  is  thus  illustrated  in  the  diary  of  the  gossip 
Pepys,  in  1669  : 

"  Mightily  pleased  with  the  fellow  that  came  to  lay  the 
cloth  and  fold  the  napkins  ;  which  I  like  so  well  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  give  him  forty  shillings  to  teach  my  wife  to  do  it." 

He  speaks  thus  of  the  dinner  ; 

"Word  was  brought  me  that  my  Lords  Sandwich,  Peter- 
borough, and  Sir  Charles  Harbord  were  at  hand,  and  pres- 
ently after  them  comes  my  Lord  Hinchingebroke,  Mr. 
Sidney,  and  Sir  William  Godolphin.  And  after  greeting 
them  and  some  time  spent  in  talk,  dinner  was  brought  up, 
one  dish  after  another,  but  a  dish  at  a  time,  but  all  so  good  ; 
but,  above  all  things,  the  variety  of  wines  and  excellent  of 
their  kind  I  had  for  them,  and  in  all  so  good  order,  that  they 
were  mightily  pleased,  and  myself  full  of  content  at  it ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was,  of  a  dinner  of  about  six  or  eight  dishes,  as 
noble  as  any  man  need  to  have,  I  think ;  at  least,  all  was 
done  in  the  noblest  manner  that  I  ever  had  any,  and  I  have 
rarely  seen  in  my  life  better  anywhere  else,  even  at  the 
court.  After  dinner  my  lords  to  cards,  and  the  rest  of  us 
sitting  about  and  talking,  and  joking  on  my  books  and  pict- 
ures, and  my  wife's  drawings,  which  they  considered  mighti- 
ly, and  mighty  merry  all  day  long  with  exceeding  great  con- 
tent, and  so  until  seven  at  night ;  and  so  took  their  leaves, 
it  being  dark  and  foul  weather.  Thus  was  this  entertain- 
ment over,  the  best  of  its  kind  and  the  fullest  of  honor  and 
content  to  me  that  ever  I  had  it.  my  life;  and  I  shall  not 
easily  have  so  good  again." 

One  would  think  he  might  have  been  satisfied,  as 
he  had  been  thinking  of  giving  this  dinner  for  nearly 
eight  years,  and  must  have  had  ample  time  for  prep- 
aration. 


There  is  a  laughable  tradition,  current  in  Lanca- 
shire, that  King  James  L,  during  one  of  his  visits 
there,  at  a  banquet  in  Houghton  tower,  knighted  a 
loin  of  beef — the  part  ever  since  called  the  sirloin. 
The  tradition  is  also  related  of  Charles  II.  Hence 
the  epigram : 

"  Our  Second  Charles,  of  fame  facete, 
On  loin  of  meat  did  dine; 
*■  He  held  his  sword,  pleased,  o'er  the  meat, 

'  Rise  up,  thou  famed  Sir  Loin.'" 
A  baron  of  beef  is  the  name  of  two  sirloins  roasted 
and  brought  to  the  table  undivided — a  baron  being  of 
twice  the  dignity  of  a  knight.  This  is  now,  as  for- 
merly, a  favorite  dish  in  England  at  Christmas  and 
other  great  festivities.  On  Christmas  day  a  baron  of 
beef  is  enthroned  in  Saint  George's  Hall  at  Windsor 
Casde,  and  is  borne  in  by  lacqueys  in  scarlet  and  gold. 


Now  comes  Notes  and  Queries,  and  sets  up :  "  When- 
ever anything  of  a  merry-  character  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  former  King  of  England,  we  al- 
ways seem  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  'the  merry  monarch,'- King  Charles  II.  The 
knighting  of  the  sirloin  has  been  attributed  to  Charles 
II.,  and,  with  even  greater  reason,  apparently,  to 
James  I.,  who,  according  to  the  old  story,  said  it  de- 
served to  be  called  not  '  surloin,*  as  hitherto,  but  '  Sir 
Loin,'  for  it  was  certainly  noble.  Another  writer  has 
said  that  this  must  be  an  error,  because  Xichols's 
'Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses, 'under  date  March 31, 
1573,  mentions  a  'Sorloine  of  Byfe.'  This  is  hardly 
any  evidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  joint  of 
meat  in  question  was  then  called  the  '  surloin ;'  but 
when  was  the  designation  sur  (upper)  changed  into  a 
tide  of  knighthood?  There  is  a  note  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Athenian  Mercury  of  March  6,  1694,  which 
is  worth  quoting:  'King  Henry  VIII. ,  dining  with 
the  Abbot  of  Redding,  and  feeding  heartily  on  a  Loyn 
of  Beef,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Abbot  told  the  King" 
he  would  give  a  thousand  marks  for  such  a  Stomack, 
which  the  King  procured  him  by  keeping  him  shut  in 
the  Tower,  got  his  1,000  marks,  and  knighted  the 
Beef  for  its  good  behavior.'  This  story  of  the  Abbot 
of  Reading  and  Henry  VIII.  is  taken  from  Fuller's 
Church  History  of  Britain,  1665,  where  Fuller  uses 
the  expression,  '  a  Sir-loyne  of  beef,  so  knighted,  saith 
tradition,  by  this  King  Henry.'  This  evidence  most 
clearly  puts  King  Charles  II.  wholly  out  of  court ;  and 
the  statement  of  Fuller  is  so  respectable  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  '  merry  jest '  of  the  king  may  fairly  be 
deemed  to  belong  to  Henry  VIII." 

Here  is  Sidney  Smith's  receipt  for  dressing  salad  : 
"  To  make  this  condiment  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  hard-boil'd  eggs ; 
Two  boil'd  potatoes,  pass'd  through  kitchen  sieve. 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give. 
Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  half  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 
Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  so  soon; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  heats,  a  fault, 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 
And,  lastly,  o'er  the  flavor 'd  compound  toss 
A  magic  soupcon  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Oh,  green  and*  glorious  !    oh,  herbaceous  treat ! 
"T would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat ; 
Back  to  the  world  he'd  turn  his  fleeting  soul, 
And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad-bowl ! 
Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say, 
'  Fate  can  not  harm  me:  I  have  dined  to-day.*" 


Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Miss  Carter  that  she  could  both 
translate  Epictetus  and  make  a  pudding,  and  write  a 
Greek  poem  as  well  as  embroider  a  handkerchief.  In 
our  own  day  there  may  be  found  many  an  active, 
orderly  housekeeper,  who  is  also  an  intelligent,  well- 
informed,  even  accomplished,  woman. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  modesty  in  this  world  which 
will  gaze  at  almost  anything — provided  it  can  be  seen 
through  a  crack. 

"Crushed  strawberry",  is  a  new  Parisian  color. 
Every  red-headed  girl  is  a  crushed  strawberry. 


The  leaf  of  the  coffee-tree  is  used  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  leaves  are 
roasted  over  a  clear,  smokeless  fire,  after  which  they 
are  picked  from  the  twigs,  and  when  immersed  in 
boiling  water  form  an  agreeable  beverage.  Monsieur 
Soyer's  mode  of  making  coffee  is  an  original  one, 
and  one  worthy  of  note.  He  puts  the  dry  coffee  in 
the  pot,  stirs  it  while  heating,  then  pours  the  boiling 
water  over  it,  which  is  a  quart  to  one  ounce  of  coffee, 
and  sets  the  pot  where  it  will  keep  hot,  but  not  boil. 
It  stands  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  ready  for  drinking. 
We  give  one  equally  as  original,  taken  from  Edmond 
About's  new  work,  Tlie  Story  of  an  Honest  Man  : 
"In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  dear  old  woman 
threw  the  ground  coffee  into  a  black  pot,  poured 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  let  a  hot  coal  fall  into  the 
midst  of  the  infusion,  in  the  old  country  fashion." 


This  is  the  way  the  staid  Boston  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette  " goes  for "  the  great  faster:  "The  abstemi- 
ous Tanner  has  turned  into  an  uncompromising  glut- 
ton since  he  began  to  eat.  overthrowing  by  his  exam- 
ple the  lesson  he  professed  to  teach  in  relation  to  mod- 
eration in  feeding.  He  gorges  from  moming  till  night, 
swallowing  oysters,  soft-boiled  eggs,  watermelon,  ap- 
ples, beefsteak,  and  wine,  in  most  unepicurean  com- 
bination, and  then  sleeping  for  an  hour  or  so,  only  to 
wake  up  and  gobble  down  another  similar  feast.  He 
is  evidently  resolved  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  While 
the  doctors  were  reflecting  upon  the  safest  means  to 
prepare  his  stomach-  to  receive  food  again,  and  con- 


sidering the  smallest  dose  it  would  be  advisable  to 
give  him,  he  seized  upon  everything  edible  that  came 
in  his  way,  and  became  as  disgusting  a  glutton  as  a 
half-starved  African  savage  over  the  carcass  of  a  slain 
animal.  His  digestive  organs  must  be  phenomenal, 
for  his  eating  during  the  past  week  has  been  of  a  na- 
ture to  afflict  a  well-fed  man  in  good  health  with  an 
incurable  dyspepsia,  and  to  bring  a  starving  man  as 
near  death's  door  as  he  would  care  to  approach  with 
open  eyes.  Tanner  is  of  no  use  to  science.  He  is 
merely  a  curiosity,  an  abnormal  development  of  stom- 
ach power,  and  ranks  with  the  two-headed  chickens, 
the  five-legged  calves,  and  the  two-tailed  cuts  that  oc- 
casionally come  to  the  surface  and  are  preserved  in 
spirits  as  remarkable  specimens  of  nature's  vagaries. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  could  dis- 
count the  ostrich  in  his  capacity  to  digest  pebbles  and 
rusty  nails.  He  is  useless  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
gauge  the  endurance  of  the  average  stomach ;  and  as 
an  example  of  his  own  theory  of  the  necessity  of  mod- 
eration in  eating,  he  is  a  disheartening  failure.  If  he 
possesses  the  frog's  quality  of  living  without  eating 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  he  also  has  in  perfection 
the  hog's  quality  of  indiscriminate  gorging.  As  Doc- 
tor Brown-Sequard  said,  the  other,  day,  '  The  only 
benefit  he  could  confer  upon  science  was  by  starving 
until  he  died."  As  a  subject  for  dissection,  he  would 
not  have  been  without  value.  As  far  as  his  recent 
fast  is  concerned,  so  much  can  not  be  said  in  his  favor 
from  any  other  point  of  view." 


Before  the  Academie  Francaise,  Monsieur  Scheuru 
Krestner  has  placed  specimens  of  his  meat-bread,  a 
new  article  of  food,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
long  been  engaged.  This  substance  depends  upon 
his  discovery  that  a  peculiar  ferment  is  produced  dur- 
ing the  making  of  bread,  which  causes  the  complete 
digestion  of  meat.  A  beefsteak  cut  into  small  bits, 
and  mixed  with  flour  and  yeast,  is  said  to  disappear 
entirely  during  the  process  of  baking,  while  its 
nutritive  principles  are  dissolved  and  incorporated 
with  the  bread.  In  this  condition  the  meat  remains 
for  a  long  time  unchanged,  and  some  specimens  have 
been  shown  which,  although  prepared  in  1873,  were 
still  good.  At  first,  raw  meat  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  peculiar  food.  Five  hundred  grammes 
of  flour  were  mixed  with  three  hundred  of  fresh  beef 
chopped  fine,  water  being  added  in  proper  propor- 
tions, when  the  dough  had  begun  to  ferment  The 
meat  had  disappeared  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
bread  was  baked  in  the  usual  manner.  The  com- 
pound thus  obtained  has  a  slighdy  disagreeable, 
sourish  taste.  In  1873,  some  meat-bread  was  sent  to 
General  Chanzy,  in  order  that  he  might  use  it  for  the 
troops.  Made  into  soup,  it  was  found  that  "the 
soup  thus  obtained,  although  very  eatable,  is  not 
sufficiently  appetizing."  Veal,  incorporated  with  the 
bread,  makes  a  good  soup,  which  would  be  of  use  to 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Our  John  Muir  has  used 
this  meat-bread  repeatedly  during  many  of  his  ex- 
tended mountain  climbs. 


KING   ARTHUR'S    PUDDING. 
When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land, 

He  was  a  goodly  king ; 
He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley-meal, 

To  make  a  bag-pudding. 
A  bag-pudding  the  king  did  make, 

And  stuffed  it  well  with  plums. 
And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat, 

As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 
The  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof, 

And  noblemen  beside, 
And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night, 

The  queen,  next  morning,  fried. 

The  thing  for  which  the  English  dinner-givers  of  to- 
day seem  seeking  most  earnestly  is  cosiness,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  it  some  of  them  have  done  away  with  the  long 
dinner-table,  and  have  substituted  two  round  tables, 
at  one  of  which  the  host  presides,  while  the  hostess 
reigns  over  the  other.  The  result  is  said  to  be  satis- 
factory to  everybody,  even  to  stupid  dinner-givers 
with  witty  wives,  for  if  they  can  not  talk  themselves, 
their  dullness  is  not  thrown  into  relief  by  the  clever- 
ness of  their  wives. 


The  conquest  of  Strasburg  by  the  Germans  has  ad- 
ded to  the  empire  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  people 
and  several  millions  of  geese,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  which  are  devoted  to  strange  uses. 
These  geese  live  and  die  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  ex- 
quisite livers,  and  the  many  men  and  women — es- 
pecially men — who  like  to  act  the  part  of  the  gour- 
mand, and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dulge in  a  culinary  fib  occasionally.  These  geese  are 
educated  with  a  sole  regard  for  their  liver,  the  latter 
being  used  for  the  "pates  de  foies  gras,"  which  go 
around  the  world,  packed  in  tin  boxes  or  pots  of 
Saargemund — of  which  the  latter  are  rather  prefer- 
able. The  first  pate  of  goose-liver  on  record  was 
made  by  the  Romans.  In  order  to  get  the  liver  large 
and  fat,  the  geese  were  placed  in  iron  cages,  their 
heads  sticking  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their 
withdrawal  impossible  and  life  wretched.  To  make 
their  misery  complete,  a  bright  fire  was  burning  close 
by,  producing  a  temperature  in  which  three  geese  out 
of  four  perished,  while  the  fourth  succeeded,  on  the 
strength  of  three  or  four  enforced  meals  a  day,  to  de- 
velop a  miserable  body  and  an  enormous  liver.  Ro- 
man gendemen  occasionally  had  their  anserarus 
where  the  animals  were  fed  on  figs,  as  Horace  says  : 

"  Pinquibus  et  fids  pastum  jecur  anseris," 
{Of  juicy  figs  they  make  food  for  the  fiver  of  the 
goose). 


The  English  word  "mustard"  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  French  phrase  Moult  me  tarde  (I 
wish  ardently),  which  was  the  motto  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  obtained  one  thousand  men  from 
Dijon,  in  return  for  which  assistance  he  permitted 
that  town  to  bear  his  armorial  insignia,  with  this 
motto.  The  device  w*as  affixed  over,  the  principal 
gate ;  in  time  the  central  word  became  erased,  and 
the  other  two  were  printed  on  the  labels  which  the 
merchants  pasted  on  pots  with  this  commodity  and 
sent  all  over  the  world. 

CXLIIL- Sunday,  August  z8.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Crab  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  White  Bait. 

Lima  Beans.     Green  Com. 

Ham  dressed  in  Claret. 

Roast  Chicken.     Sweet  Potatoes.     Okra  Salad. 

"  Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Fruit  Bowl — Apricots,     Peaches,    Apples,    Cherries,    Figs, 

Grapes,  Gages,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

To  Cook  Ham  with  Claret. — Take  a   large  glass  of 

claret,  a  tcaspoonful  of  sugar,   and  one  of  chopped  onion. 

Place  in  a  frying-pan.     When   the  claret  boils,  place  in  the 

slices  of  ham,  not  cut  very  thick.     Cook,  and  serve  with  the 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Absolute  Purity 
and  StrengtJi. 


IT  MAKES 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  alum. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  MOUTH,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROYA  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS   MADE   OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENPED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERXME.XT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  rr;nd  thar 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  Royal  c; 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulterate^ 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


The  bills  advertise  that  The  Upper  Crust  is  now 
playing  in  London  to  crowded  houses.  Very  possi- 
bly this  is  true,  for,  as  the  English  humor  is  not  unc- 
tuous, nor  the  English  sense  of  humor  very  keen,  By- 
ron's last  comedy  must  be  vastly  amusing  to  them. 
But  in  San  Francisco,  Byron's  wit  at  the  Baldwin  is 
pitted  against  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  at  the  Standard, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  having  perpetrated  the  best  pun  in  the 
language  is  coming  out  worst  in  this  encounter.  For 
the  people  still  flock  in  numbers  to  see  the  "Widott," 
and  drift  but  sparsely  toward  "Mr.  Doublechick. " 
And  yet  he  is  an  interesting  and  vastly  amusing  old 
fellow,  this  "Mr.  Doublechick  "—what  with  his  wild 
struggle  with  the  vocabulary,  and  the  newly  formed 
taste  of  the  newly  enriched  man  for  getting  into  soci- 
ety. How  much  happier  are  the  poor  old  boys  of 
this  class  before  they  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  "society."  When  they  first  say  to  themselves 
"  the  world  is  mine  oyster,  and  [I  will  open  it,"  they 
seek  for  nothing  more  in  the  heart  of  the  shell  than 
a  comfortable  competence.  But  the  world  is  getting 
so  big— and  everything  so  big  with  it— that  big  for- 
tunes are  part  of  the  great  scheme  ;  and  the  days  of 
comfortable  competencies  are  gone  by.  No  one 
stops  getting  rich  if  he  once  begins,  and  the  man  of 
simple  tastes  and  training  finds  himself  at  fifty  with 
more  ducats  in  his  pocket  than  he  knows  how  to 
spend.  But  his  wealth  has  brought  him  to-  the 
threshold  of  a  new  and  glittering  world.  It  is  called 
"  society."  It  has  a  thousand  manners  and  tastes  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  he  finds  himself,  after 
a  well-spent  life,  in  which  he  has  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied, with 

"  His  grip 
On  the  handful  of  things  that  he  knows," 

sent  to  the  wall  by  a  lot  of  youngsters,  to  whom  all 
these  new  and  strange  things  are  every-day  trifles. 
Nevertheless,  society  is  a  very  beautiful  and  alluring 
affair— from  the  outside— and  all  the  poor  old  ' '  Dou- 
blechicks  "  want  to  get  in,  naturally  enough. 

"  What  is  it  he  should   tum   to,  lighting   upon    days   like 

theae, 
When  every  door  is  barred  with  suitors,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys?" 
"Doublechick"  uses  the  golden  key.     He  buys  his 
way  in.     And,  having  got  in,  he  has  a  very  unsatis- 
factory time  of  it.     He  finds  himself  snubbed  for  his 
newness,  poor  fellow,  even  by  others  who  have  bought 
themselves  in.     Henry  Byron  was  not  in  his  best  hu- 
mor with  the  aristocracy  of  his  country  when  he  made 
' '  Lady  Boobleton  "  an  ex-laundress.    Still,  he  is  given 
to  class  leveling ;  for,  if  the  old  butterman  in  Our 
Boys  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  elder  "  Champneys," 
who  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of  his  well-trimmed 
nails,  "  Our  Boys  "  themselves  are  as  much  upon  one 
pattern  as  if  they  had  not  been  born  many  degrees 
apart.      The  Upper  Crust  does  not  compare  with  Our 
Boys,  nor  "Mr.  Doublechick"  with  the  butterman; 
but  his  eccentricities  are  very  happily  hit  off  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  and  the  comedy  is  an  exceedingly  enjoyable 
one.     It  seems  odd  enough  that  a  playwright  with  a 
reputation  should  have  resorted  to  such  a  melodram- 
atic stratagem  to  straighten  affairs,  as  Mr.  Byron  em- 
ploys in  this.     What  the  stage  and  the  novel  would 
have  done  without  the    foundling   we   shall   never 
know.    Indeed,  affairs  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
it  is  really  commonplace    to  have  a   certificate   of 
baptism.     We  have  all  wept  showers  of  tears  over 
orphans   in  every   stage   of    dramatic  disaster.      In 
point  of  fact,  we  none  of  us  ever  knew  to  what  an  ab- 
surd extent  our  feelings  had  been  played  on,  till  Gil- 
bert made  an  orphan  pro  tern,  of  the  Penzance  major- 
general.     But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  patience.     Blind 
orphans,  wandering  about  the  streets  in  snow-storms, 
are   all  very  well.      Orphans  of  the   State  will   do. 
Operatic  orphans  are  sometimes  necessary  to  strong 
situations.       But  the  orthodox  orphan  must  be  cold 
and  hungry,  and  badly  treated  and  ill-fed.      A  stout, 
prosperous,  well-dressed,   well-fed,  well-bred  found- 
ling, in  a  well-appointed  English   drawing-room,  is 
not   the  sort  of  thing  that  will  do  at  all.     Mr.  De 
Belleville  as  the  prosperous  builder  can  not  be  said 
to  have  strictly  architectural  manners,  and  quite  for- 
gets  the   colloquial  style,    but  goes   about   making 
speeches  in  a  high-voiced,  heroic  way.     It  is  not  his 
own  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  situation,  that  when  he 
starts  for  Canada — like  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father — 
he  is  really  amusing.       It  is  absurd  and  far-fetched 
that  "Lord  Hesketh  ''  should  suddenly  be  made  the 
father  of  the  successful  wooer,  in  order  to  introduce 
"  Doublechick's"  daughter  at  once  into  the  realm  of 
-irUlocracy.     Indeed,  had  any  one  but  Henry  Byron 
: ■■! :<de  up  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  the  people  in 
ji'idon  would  not  go  to  see  it  any  more  than  they 
it)  America,    Yet  the  dialogue  is  delightful— as 


always.     It  is  only  as  a  constructionist  that   Byron 
becomes  flighty.     He  has  a  ready  wit  and  a  happy 
knack  at  drawing  types.     I  suppose  "  Lord  Booble- 
ton" is  a   type — that  sort  of  young  man  is  so  end- 
lessly reproduced.     Happily  no  Englishman  of  quite 
that  level  has  strayed  to  this  side  of  the  water— except 
on  the  stage  ;  but  the  article  must  abound  in  English 
drawing-rooms,  for  pen  and  pencil  could  not  have 
evolved  him   out  of  gray  imagination.     Mr.  James 
O'Neill  descends  to  the  drivelling  idiocy  of  the  part, 
with  most  conscientious  realism.     Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  always   the  fate  of  Byron's  plays  to  be  very 
well  played.     So,  also,  is  the  burlesque  which  follows 
— Little  Amy  Robsart.     It  seems  almost  sacrilegious 
— does  it  not? — to  play  it  on  these  boards  so  soon. 
I  fancy  not  one  who  had  seen  the  real  "  Amy  "  there, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  but  felt  a  pang  for  a  little  mo- 
ment to  see  the  travesty.      However,  vive  la  bagatelle 
—in  the  theatre,  of  all  places— and  they  are  making 
very  merry  up  there  just  now  with  the  woes  of  "Amy." 
With  the  single  exception  of  Ixion,  no  burlesque  is  so 
worn  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  only  one  which 
will  bear  a  revival.    It  is  strange,  too,  for  there  is  very 
little  of  the  singing  and  dancing  which  once  went  to 
make  the  better  part  of  the  burlesque.     There  were 
always  three,  and  sometimes  more,  of  the  golden- 
haired  women  who  came  up,  as  by  magic,  when  bur- 
lesque was  first  evoked,  to  sing  a  music-hall  song  and 
dance  a  break-down.     What  a  queer  lot  of  creatures 
they  were,  to  be  sure,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it ! 
More  at  home  in  tights  than  petticoats,  every  one  of 
them  ;  and  looking  all  exactly  alike,  with  their  golden 
locks,  their  darkened  eyebrows,  and  their  shrill,  high- 
pitched  voices.     What  has  become  of  them  all  since 
burlesque  went  out — theZavistowskis,  Lydia  Thomp- 
son, the  English  blondes,  and  all  the  rest?    There  is 
a    burlesque    revival    now    and   then — here,    there, 
and    everywhere — but    the    peculiar    spirit    of    that 
time    has   vanished.      There    are    no    more    bevies 
of    burlesquers,    traveling    about    with    their    espe- 
cial stock  of  quips,  jokes,  and  antics,  their  songs  and 
new  steps.     A  burlesque  nowadays  is  like  the  one  at 
Baldwin's — a  temporary  filling  in  of  time.     And  yet 
it  is  not  half  bad.     Miss  Lilian  Andrews,  who  was  a 
mature  matron  in  the  play  of  last  week,  is  a  frisky 
"  Earl  of  Leicester  "—that  is,  so  far  as  this  lady  may 
be  said  to  frisk.     She  has  a  song  and  dance  to  do, 
and  she  can  neither  sing  nor  dance ;  but  she  makes  a 
noble  effort,  and  is  not  unacceptable.     Then  Miss 
Sylvia  Gerrish,  who  also  can  neither  sing  nor  dance, 
has  a  song,  which  she  sings  after  the  fashion  of  the 
contralto  class  in  a  country  singing-school.     But  she 
is  extremely  pretty  to  look  at  as  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh," 
and  one  forgives  her  music.     Indeed,  so  far  as  sing- 
ing goes,  no  one  sings  at  all,  excepting  Lily  Post,  and 
she  has  not  much  of  it  to  do.     Willie  Sims  actually 
revels  in  the  part  of  "  Varney ;"  Bishop  is  an  "  Eliza- 
beth "  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and  one  member  of  the 
company,  with  a  very  deep  and  tragic  voice,  has  made 
up  as  "  Doctor  Tanner,"  watermelon  and  all.     It  is 
very  evident  that  burlesque  is  preferred  to  Byron,  for 
the  theatre  fills  up  very  perceptibly  toward  ten  o'clock. 


"Prince  Methusalem"  is  singing  away  to  only 
fair  houses.  How  difficult  it  is  to  please  a  public  1 
We  have  had  everything  within  the  past  year  in  the 
way  of  light  opera  that  was  procurable.  The  great 
capitals  of  Europe  have  been  satisfied,  even  delighted, 
with  a  part  of  what  we  have  had.  Paris  was  satisfied 
with  Madame  Favart  and  La  Girouette;  Berlin  with 
Boccaccio  and  The  Royal  Middy;  London  and  New 
York  with  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  ;  Vienna,  or  any- 
where you  like,  with  Prince  Methusalem.  We  have 
had  them  all,  with  rarely  a  good  house,  and  never  a 
delighted  enthusiasm.  The  singers  themselves  lose 
heart,  singing  ever  to  a  remarkably  distinct  back- 
ground of  Eastlake  paper,  and  a  set  of  handsome 
and  well-disposed  plaques  and  sconces.  The  lonely 
echo  of  an  empty  house  is  a  most  disheartening 
sound.  Yet  the  supply  of  operas  seems  inexhausti- 
ble, and  every  few  weeks  we  have  a  new  one.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  falling  off  in  theatre-going,  which 
was  once  the  favorite  diversion  of  our  pleasure-loving 
people  ?  Time  was  when  the  pretty  music  of  Prince 
Methusalem— -for  all  that  its  story  is  dull  enough- 
would  have  had  far  more  attraction  than  now.  Miss 
Dingeon  is  a  handsome,  well-dressed  woman,  and 
sings  charmingly.  The  little  Plaisted  is  verv,  very 
nice.  Max  Freeman  is  a  good  actor,  an  excellent 
stage  manager,  an  atrocious  singer.  The  company, 
as  an  acting  company,  is  quite  well  enough  ;  and  the 
choruses  are  excellently  well  sung.  What  would 
you?  '    '  Betsy  B. 

When  some  person  said  to  Charles  Mathews  that 
his  mother  looked  very  young  and  represented  herself 
as  being  so,  the  celebrated  comedian  replied :  "Well, 
I  am  thirty-nine;  so  I  dare  say  she  is  forty!"  A 
somewhat  similar  reply  was  lately  made  in  reference 
to  a  well-known  French  actress,  who  carefully  con- 
ceals the  age  of  her  daughter,  lately  arrived  at  sweet 
sixteen.  "What  a  charming  girl  she  is,  "said  a  friend; 
"  how  old  isshe?"  "  She  is  just  sixteen,"  was  the 
reply;  "but,  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  her  mother 
know  it." 

An  enthusiast  says  that  the  best  writing  is  to  be 
found  in  letters.  He  writes:  "Take  the  letters  of 
any  one  of  a  half  dozen  girls,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  English  is  bright,  cheerful,  free,  and  charming." 
Very  true ;  but  suppose  your  wife  reads  the  letters? 

The  young  man  who  dropped  a  ten-cent  piece 
down  his  sweetheart's  neck  and  called  her  a  dime 
savings  bnnk,  had  a  dividend,  declared,  on  the  spot, 


HEBE'S    LETTER. 

Palace  Hotel,  Friday,  August  27,  1880. 
I  have  a  choice  announcement  for  your  readers 
this  week.  At  the  Palace  Hotel  there  is  a  charm- 
ing young  lady,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  know 
her  well.  She  is  accomplished,  pretty,  vivacious, 
and  generally  attractive.  If  she  has  seen  twenty 
summers,  she  has  enjoyed  them  uninterrupted 
by  any  winters  of  discontent,  for  she  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  ineffable  youth;  she  is,  indeed,  not 
the  Rose  of  Sharon,  but  the  Rosebud.  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh  is  neither  young  nor  good-looking.  The 
person  who  would  dare  to  decide  Sir  Thomas  as  such 
would  be  laughed  at.  Indeed,  Sir  Thomas  is,  posi- 
tively, the  ugliest-looking  gentleman  I  have  ever  met. 
If  all  the  homely  holders  of  jack-knives  in  Christen- 
dom could  meet  Sir  Thomas  at  one  time  and  at  one 
place,  he  would  be  made  the  recipient  of  a  presenta- 
tion of  cutlery  sufficient  to  sink  the  Lancashire  Witch. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  is  the  best  specimen  of  the 
thoroughbred  Englishman  that  has  ever  visited  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  precisely  what  he  seems  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects, and  he  is  strictly  irreproachable  in  character. 
In  brief,  the  engagement  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and 
Miss  Flora  Sharon  is  a  fixed  fact;  and  I  think  the 
announcement  will  be  received  by  mutual  friends 
and  admirers  agreeably,  as  a  general  thing.  Aha!  Sir 
Thomas !  how  readily  you  dispatched  your  elegant 
yacht  off  upon  a  mission  of  mercy,  while  you  tarried 
with  a  craft  more  beautiful  and  delightful  in  port. 
Apropos,  the  many  captures  of  rich  American  girls 
by  short-coated  Englishmen  are  amply  avenged  by 
the  young  Philadelphian,  William  Ashmead  Bartlett, 
who  will  soon  lead  to  the  altar  the  Baroness  Burdelt- 
Coutts,  the  richest  single  lady,  and  the  most  benev- 
olent woman,  in  the  world.  The  baroness  is  "no 
chicken,"  to  be  sure,  but  she  is  very  young-looking 
for  one  of  her  age — sixty.  Bartlett  is  thirty,  and  has 
achieved  distinction  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways.  Be- 
sides, he  belongs  to  an  old,  wealthy,  and  respectable 
American  family,  whose  paternal  ancestors — some  of 
them — were  distinguished  officers  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  More  than  that,  the  ancestors  on  the 
mother's  side  are  descended  from  Captain  John  Rush, 
a  cavalier  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Philadelphia 
Times,  in  commenting  on  the  coming  nuptial  cere- 
mony, concludes  an  interesting  article  as  follows  : 
"  The  real  money  sacrifice  of  the  baroness  to  attain 
her  marriage,  though  considerable  in  itself,  is  but  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  her  immense  wealth.  The 
bridegroom  is  now  thirty  years  of  age.  His  brother 
Ellis  is  thirty-three.  The  position  both  have  attained 
in  England  redeems  them  from  the  shadow  of  impu- 
tation as  adventurers,  even  when  their  pedigree  and 
personal  qualities  are  not  so  well  known  as  here. 
While  instances  of  the  fair  daughters  of  this  repub- 
lic having  united  themselves  with  the  English  peerage 
by  marriage  are  not  isolated,  that  of  a  plain  American 
citizen  by  birthright  wedding  a  baroness  whose  wealth 
and  income  dispute  the  palm  with  royalty  itself, 
stands  a  single  exception,  and  reverses  the  usual  or- 
der of  foreigners  winning  the  wealthiest  of  American 
ladies  for  brides  over  the  heads  of  American  rivals." 
At  a  recent  charity  fair  in  London,  at  which  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  and 
other  famous  beauties  besieged  the  holders  of  English 
guineas,  an  American  lady  appeared  who.  if  she  did 
not  fairly  eclipse  the  brilliancy  of  either  of  the  match- 
less trio  above-named,  moved  majestically  in  its  midst. 
Who,  of  all  the  boarders  living  who  lived  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  twelve  years  ago,  is  there  who  does  nt>t 
renlember  pretty  Miss  Minnie  Thornburg,  the  then 
fourteen  or  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Thornburg?  Mrs.  Thornburg  herself  was  a 
remarkably  fine-looking  woman,  with  large  lustrous 
eyes,  perfection  of  form,  and  a  plain,  pleasant  face, 
which  at  times  radiated  with  beauty.  Miss  Minnie 
budded  into  womanhood  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  at  that  interesting  epoch  in  her  life  greatly 
resembled  her  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Jewett,  of  Marys- 
ville,  in  face  and  figure.  In  1869,  Mrs.  Thornburg 
went  with  her  daughter  to  Europe  ;  in  a  short  time 
afterward  the  young  lady  married  a  gentleman  of 
title  named  Cropper— and  here  is  what  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald  says  of  Mrs. 
Cropper,  nee  Minnie  Thornburg:  "No  beauty  was 
more  admired  than  our  fair  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Cropper,  who  was  a  Miss  Thornburg,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  a  tall  and  slender,  but  well-propor- 
tioned blonde,  with  a  mass  of  fair  hair,  lovely  blue 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  ingenuous  grace  that  suits  her 
delicate  type  of  loveliness.  In  her  white  cashmere 
dress  she  might  have  stood  for  Shakspeare's  '  Mir- 
anda,' Her  straw  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  varie- 
gated roses — red,  white,  and  yellow — and  one  long 
glove,  wrinkled  a  la-  Bernhardt,  was  clasped  by  a  gold 
bracelet  set  with  sapphires,  rubies,  and  diamonds." 
The  Saratoga  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
says:  "Mrs.  Bell,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  superior 
attraction  at  the  Union — not  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  for  she  is  not  the  possessor  of  any  such  gift- 
but  because  of  her  wealth  of  precious  stones."  So? 
Well,  they  will  get  in,  once  in  awhile,  where  they  are 
not  known.  A  "Mrs.  Bell"  flourished  here  for  a 
brief  space  at  one  of  our  first-class  hotels  ;  and  our 
first-class  hotels  are  not  all  of  them  characteristically 
severe  upon  the  cunning  ones  of  Venice,  at  least  so 
long  as  no  procrastination  is  sought  for  by  them  in 
the  liquidation  of  monthly  liabilities.  Mrs.  Fred.  H. 
Green,  nee  Crocker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  H.  Crocker,  will  give  invitation  receptions 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  No.  1609  Sutter 
Street,  on  all  Thursday  afternoons  during  the  coming 
September.  Mrs.  Charles  Pond,  nee  McHenry,  will 
receive  on  Fridays  hereafter,  commencing  to-day. 
Doctor  William  and  Mrs.  Whitwell,  nee  Bonestell, 
will  receive  at  926  Pine  Street  on  Thursdays,  com- 
mencing on  September  2.  The  wedding  of  Mr. 
Frank  Otis  and  Miss  Lulu  Mastick,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mastick,  took  place  last  evening  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Alameda.  The 
wedding  bells  have  pealed  right  merrily  at  Vallejo  of 
late,  the  latest  occasion  being  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
William  Burgess  and  Miss  Genie  Martin.  Miss  Maud 
Pierce,  of  Suisun,  acted  as  bridesmaid,  and  George 
Martin  Jr.  as  groomsman.  The  bride  was  dressed  in 
royal  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  white  satin ;  low  cor- 
sage, and  orange  blossoms  au  naturel.  Miss  Pierce 
had  on  a  cafe  au  lait  brocade  and  satin  ;  corsage 
square.  The  following  movements  and  whereabouts 
of  society  people,  and  others  of  more  or  less  promi- 
nence, may  be  chronicled :  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr.  has 
been  a  guest  of  General  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  at 
their  country  residence  at  Napa.  Mrs.  Hall  McAl- 
lister and  family  will  return  from  Santa  Cruz  next 
week.  Mrs.  Jarboe  departs  for  the  East  to-day  with 
a  daughter  for  Vassar.  Miss  Bettie  McMullin  left 
for  a  Kentucky  school  on  the  18th.  Her  sisters  re- 
turn home  next  week  The  ' '  Count "  and  ' '  Count- 
ess" Telfener  and  "Colonel"  Hungerford  arrived 
here  to-day,  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace. 


Most  of  your  readers  know  something,  probably,  of  this 
aristocratic  party.  Thecountessis  thewifeof  thecount, 
and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Mackay,  the  bonanza  queen. 
Mrs.  Loomis,  after  spending  the  summer  delightfully 
at  Menlo  Park,  has  returned  to  the  Palace.  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Kip  go  to  Philadelphia  in  a  few  days.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  a  party  leave  to-day  for  the  summit  in 
a  special  car ;  Mrs.  H.  will  be  absent  a  week  or  two. 
A  number  of  the  friends  of  Colonel  James  Fair  wish 
him  to  enter  the  sage-brush  field  for  senatorial  honors, 
and  so  telegraphed  him  at  Paris  Wednesday ;  and, 
while  he  cabled  Mrs.  Fair  that  he  was  well,  he  re- 
sponded not  to  the  Democratic  wire-pullers  of  the 
sage-brush  State.  Hebe. 

From  Monterey. 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  August  25. 
The  Hotel  del  Monte  continues  to  attract  pleasure- 
seekers,  spite  of  the  fog-croakers,  and  they  take  their 
sun-baths  more  regularly  than  their  salt  ones.  Sun- 
day was  dull  and  lowering,  but  old  Sol  acts  as  if 
ashamed  of  it  ever  since,  and  is  doing  his  best  to 
make  us  forget  it.  The  weather  is  "  perfectly  grand," 
says  our  young  lady  vis-a-vis  at  table  ;  and  she  ought 
to  know,  as  she  only  sleeps  and  eats  indoors,  and 
seems  to  be  cultivating  a  complexion  between  a  sun- 
flower and  a  peony.   Among  the  late  arrivals  are  Louis 

C.  Buncken,  San  Francisco;  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kedden,  Grass 
Valley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Johnston,  Grass  Valley ; 
James  E.  Bowman,  San  Francisco ;  Miss  Final,  Bos- 
ton ;  Mrs.  N.  B.  Palmer,  Chicago ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mur- 
ray, New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Miss  Murray,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;  Charles  F.  Pond,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Pond,  San  Francisco;  J.  A.  Lefevre,  San  Francisco; 
S.  Trull,  S.  P.  R.  R.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Coon, 
Menlo  Park;  Master  F.  Coon,  Menlo  Park;  Miss 
Josie  Bingham,  Menlo  Park;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ].  M.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Da- 
ton,  W.  H.  Robinson,  George  S,  Lovely  and  son, 
Rud.  Fenkhausen,  W.  Fenkhausen,  Herman  Althoff, 
J.  F.  W.  Bahls  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Van 
Tassel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Outcalt,  Mrs.  S.J.  Miller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Stone,  and  W.  E. 
Brown,  San  Francisco  :  Paris  Kilburn,  W.  Hart- 
well,  and  A.  M.  Auber,  Salinas;  A.  D.  Martin, 
Cincinnati  ;  G.  K.  Chase  and  Miss  Chase,  New 
York  ;  Mrs.  Thad.  C.  Pound,  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  Miss  Lizzie 
Stevenson,  J.  M.  Kelgary  and  Samuel  Jelly,  Sacra- 
mento ;  R.  S.  and  W.  B.  Cartmill,  Tulare  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Tanner,    Santa  Cruz ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

D.  Allison,  A.  R.  Whilten,  and  Mrs.  Newcomb  and 
daughter,  S?.n  Jose  ;  F.  W.  Gabriel,  Benicia  :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fisher,  Miss  and  Master  Fisher, 
Baltimore ;  Mrs.  D.  K.  Este,  Cincinnati  ;  Mrs. 
Harron,  W.  L.  McKewen,  John  J.  Valentine  and 
family,  J.  W.Valentine,  Sol.  Wangenheim,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Jewett  and  E.  E.  Cannon,  San  Francisco. 
Ex-Governor  Stanford  has  taken  a  new  lease  vof 
life,  and  is  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  foreign 
travel,  by  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Monterey,  and 
indulging  in  occasional  buffets  with  old  Neptune. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  wife,  and  daughters  are  also  among  the 
guests  here.  Charles  Crocker  comes  and  goes,  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  place.  We  are  promised  in- 
creased attractions  for  next  year,  in  the  shape  of  a 
luxurious  bath-house,  where  we  may  swim  in  warm 
ocean  water— a  sort  of  aquatic  kindergarten.  Then, 
too,  we  are  to  have  miles  and  miles  of  new-made  roads, 
winding  through  the  mountains  and  among  the  tall 
pines.  A  boarding-house  is  to  be  erected,  where 
those  with  an  inclination  for  less  luxuriant  living  than 
the  Del  Monte  affords  can  find  accommodation  at  ten 
and  twelve  dollars  per  week.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  managers  to  keep  the  hotel  open  through  the  win- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  escape  the 
season  elsewhere  and  enjoy  the  perpetual  spring  of 
Monterey;  and  it  does  not  require  the  elastic  con- 
science of  a  Nordhoff  to  assert  that  if  there  is  a  spot  on 
this  coast  calculated  for  health-giving  purposes,  this 
is  the  place — with  its  sheltered  beach,  offering  every 
inducement  to  sea-bathing  ;  its  shady  drives  ;  beauti- 
ful scenery  ;  its  healing  zephyrs,  laden  with  odorous 
pine  balms  ;  and  its  palatial  hotel,  with  a  table  fit  for 
a  king  (railroad?);  beds  that  editors  might  lie  in  for- 
ever, and  never  feel  a  twinge;  fleecy,  snowy  blankets; 
elegant  surroundings  ;  attentive  servants  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  great  log  fires  on  andirons,  to  take 
the  chill  from  the  evening  air,  for,  no  matter  how  warm 
the  days  may  be,  the  evenings  are  cool  and  comfort- 
able ;  and  the  great  fires  are  pretty  to  look  at — they 
suggest  comfort.  One  is  apt  to  sigh  when  they  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  poor  invalids  who,  through  the 
grandiloquent  nonsense  of  Nordhoff,  were  led  to  seek 
health,  and  found  graves,  in  the  enervating  climate 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  hotels 
were  enough  to  kill  strong  people.  Here  they  will 
find  the  luxuries  of  home.  There  is  nothing  of  inter- 
est to  record  in  the  social  line  here.  People  chat,  eat, 
sleep,  bathe,  roll  ten-pins,  play  billiards,  sing,  dance, 
and  look  happy.  The  parlors  are  head-quarters  for 
those  socially  inclined,  the  verandas  for  those  flirta- 
tiously— where  the  frou-frou  of  trailing  robes  and 
click  of  Louis  Quinze  heels  keep  time  with  masculine 
steps,  whose  slow  measure  tells  of  deference  and  of 
sentiment  in  the  ascendancy;  while  the  stars  twinkle, 
and  an  old,  old  story  becomes  a  new  one  to  willing 
ears  and  happy,  youthful  hearts.  S.  J.  M. 


Guests  at  Magnetic  Springs,  Santa  Cruz  County: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Amy,  Florence,  and 
Ethel  White.  Alameda ;  Doctor  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  ].  P.  Whitney,  Mrs.  ].  Lissak,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annis  Merrill,  San  Francisco; 
Count  Monier  and  Mr.  Maillard,  Paris;  Mr.  Alfred 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Hetherington,  Mr.  Hosford,  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Black,  Mr.  and  Miss  May,  England  ;  Miss  Page, 
Buffalo. 


Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  send  us, 
through  A.  L.  Bancroft^  Co.,  a  new  edition  of  Sam- 
uel Warren's  Experiences  of  a  Barrister  and  Confes- 
sions of  an  Attorney.  Those  who  know  Warren  only 
through  his  more  widely  circulated  novels,  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year  and  The  Diary  of  a  Physician,  will 
welcome  this  new  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  deservedly 
favorite  author. 


Two  of  the  best  amateur  piano  players  of  Galveston 
gave  the  anvil  chorus  the  other  night  at  a  little  social 
gathering.  After  the  applause  had  ceased  one  of  the 
young  ladies  said  itwas  beautifully  rendered.  "Yes," 
said  a  young  man  who  is  not  musical,  "  it  brought 
real  tears  to  my  eyes.  It  reminded  me  so  vividly  of 
the  time  when  I  used  to  work  in  a  blacksmith  shop, 
with  a  cooper  shop  next  door." 

The  savage  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  knows  nothing 
of  chastity,  sins  less,  says  a  recent  writer,  than  the 
beauty  who  plays  with  temptation  and  stands  on  the 
verge  of  danger,  calculating  how  far  she  may  go  with' 
out  ruining  her  reputation, 
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CARES  OF  THE  COMING  CARNIVAL. 

Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  work  up  a  "  booth  "? 
If  not,  let  me  advise  you  never  to  allow  yourself,  or 
any  one  dear  to  you,  to  be  persuaded  to  shoulder 
such  an  awful  load— at  any  rate,  until  you  have  read 
some  of  my  heart-rending  experiences  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  of  1880.  Having  made  up  our 
minds  to  have  a  booth,  we  appointed  three  heads  to 
it — one  real  president,  one  advising  president,  and 
one  argumentative  president.  Then  we  thought  we 
would  like  to  do  "Chaucer" — no  one  had  ever  seen 
Chaucer,  and  Chaucer  it  should  be. 

A.  P.  (argumentative  president)  suggested:  "You 
might  just  as  well  do  Caesar ;  people  know  more  of 
him,  anyhow,  and  I  am  sure  he  spelt  better."  But  the 
argument  was  overruled.  The  project  was  submitted 
next  day  to  the  executive  committee.  Somebody  else 
had  applied  for  Chaucer  ;  our  name  must  be  changed 
to  either  Bulwer  or  Tennyson.  A.  P.  said  Ten- 
nyson was  tableaued  to  death  last  year  ;  consequently 
Bulwer,  or  rather  "  Lord  Lytton,"  was  decided  on. 

Then  the  real  work  commenced — the  hunt  for  vic- 
tims. A  list  was  made  of  every  young  man  or 
woman  that  we  had  ever  numbered,  or  ever  ex- 
pected to  number,  among  our  acquaintances  (and  a 
good  many  more),  and  these  were  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  each  district  was  allotted  to  an  energetic 
canvasser.  Friends  were  requested  not  only  to  bring 
themselves,  but  to  bring  others  ;  and,  after  five  days' 
steady  calling  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  in  car- 
tickets,  the  result  of,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows  :  Acceptances  from  ladies,  seven- 
teen, out  of  a.  possible  four  hundred  and  fifty  ;  gen- 
tlemen, three,  out  of  a  possible  ninety-six.  Dis- 
heartened, but  not  entirely  overwhelmed,  we  fixed  the 
day  of  our  first  meeting;  and  prepared  to  read  up 
Bulwer,  commencing  with  Pelkam,  when,  horrors  ! 
we  heard  that  somebody  else  had  got  a  Lord  Lytton 
booth,  and  had  already  met  and  discussed  characters. 

The  triumvirate  met  in  solemn  conclave  in  the  best 
bed-room,  and  A.  P.,  in  a  burst  of  tragic  energy,  ex- 
claimed: "Let  us  not  be  trammeled  by  following  in 
the  steps  of  any  one  author  or  poet,  and  then  we  can 
interfere  with  nobody.  We  will  strike  out  a  new  line 
for  ourselves  ;  we  will  astonish  the  world  ;  we  will  be 
'  Living  Pictures  from  Modern  Artists,'  and  then  we 
have  the  whole  field  of  art  to  choose  from."  This 
proposition  was  carried,  nem.  cut/.,  and  A.  P.  was  told 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  class. 

Well,  our  first  meeting  was  held,  and  pictures  were 
looked  at  and  discussed  ;  and  the  more  we  looked 
the  more  bewildered  we  became  ;  and  we  surveyed 
the  three  young  men  with  wondering  eyes,  doubting 
how  each  could  be  made  to  do  duty  for  several 
parts  of  decidedly  different  characteristics,  such  as 
"  Romeo  J'  "Solomon,"  "  Rizzio,"  "Shylock," 
• '  Garfield, "  etc. ,  etc.  '  One  energetic  friend — a  mem- 
ber of  asocial  club— promised  to  "ring  in"  the  whole 
society  at  our  next  meeting,  and  so  well  did  she  do 
her  work  that  all  the  members  consented,  to  a  man, 
and  were  told  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Scott.  On 
the  evening  in  question  they  sallied  forth  in  a  body, 
determined  to  "  come,  and  see,  and  conquer"  ;  but 
they  had  dined,  and  were  uncertain  as  to  which  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Scott  to  go  to.  They  finally  decided  that  they 
could  only  be  required  among  the  aristocracy.  So  off 
they  set,  south  of  Market  Street,  to  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  holding  high  carnival  in  a  big  booth  all  to 
himself.  Though  unexpected,  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, while  we  were  waiting  and  sighing  for  those 
that  never  came.     And  they  haven't  come  yet ! 

But  "  fortune  favors  the  brave,"  and,  after  making 
martyrs  of  ourselves  in  the  good  cause,  our  next  meet- 
ing showed  a  goodly  company.  A.  P.  sat  down  on 
the  stairs  to  breathe.  "  Thank  heaven  !  "  said  she  ; 
"  we've  got  some  people,  and  we've  fixed  our  name." 
"Wait,  my  friend,"  said  our  real  president,  "our 
troubles  are  not  yet  over."  After  taking  the  names 
and  choosing  the  pictures,  a  sweet  voice  said :  "  Oh, 
I  can't  possibly  come  every  night;  I  am  not  strong." 
Another  had  promised  to  go  half  the  time  to  another 
booth — and  another,  and  yet  another,  and  so  on  to 
the  bitter  end.  Result,  at  the  end  of  meeting :  Fif- 
teen ladies  who  had  promised  other  booths,  and  could 
only  come  twice  a  week ;  six  ladies,  who  could  only 
come  the  first  week ;  three  ladies  who  could  only  come 
once,  and  one  glorious  woman  who  would  come  every 
night ;  five  gentlemen  who  hated  to  drag  swords  dan- 
gling after  them ;  thirteen  gentlemen  who  didn't  feel 
like  making  harlequins  of  themselves ;  ten  gentlemen 
who  were  willing  to  do  anything  except  take  a  part, 
and  one  noble  youth  who  offered  to  be  anything  from 
Apollo  Belvidere  down  to  Denis  Kearney. 

Well,  the  pictures,  as  I  said,  were  chosen ;  and  then 
came  the  allotting  of  characters.  "Marie  Stuart" 
had  brown  hair,  and  was  of  medium  height ;  accord- 
ing to  Neal,  she  was  dressed  in  white  brocade  and 
gray  velvet ;  and  she  required  a  staircase,  four  attend- 
ants, and  a  good-looking  "Rizzio."  We  had  our 
"Marie,"  and  the  attendants,  but  where  was  the 
staircase?  and  where,  oh,  tell  me  where,  was  "  Riz- 
zio"? If  there  is  a  man  in  San  Francisco  sufficiently 
handsome  to  fill  that  part,  we  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  he  will  send  his  name  and  address  to  the  secretary. 

So  it  was  with  all.  In  each  picture  something  was 
lacking  —  either  the  staircase,  or  the  man,  or  the 
woman.  And  when  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  ' '  weary 
and  worn  and  sad,"  A.  P.'s  last  words  to  me  were  : 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  26,  1880.    A.  P.  Booth. 


In  the  matter  of  interior  house  decoration,  it  is 
really  wonderful  what  is  being  accomplished  with  the 
new  designs  in  art  paper-hangings.  Frescoing — 
especially  the  thin  and  unartistic  work  that  is  so  often 
met  with — has  evidently  had  its  day.  For  walls  and 
ceilings,  and  even  theatre  scenery,  are  now  covered 
with  designs  rich  in  color  and  texture,  perfect  as  to 
reproduction  of  styles,  beautiful  in  effect,  and  all  for 
a  fraction  of  the  expense  of  an  Italian  brush.  George 
W.  Clark  &  Co.,  the  Market  Street  firm,  who  have 
been  making  a  specialty  of  this  decorative  branch  of 
their  business,  can  credit  themselves  with  having  made 
a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  educating  people  up 
to  an  appreciation  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  old  and  the  new  methods.  Within  the 
past  three  or  four  months  this  firm  have  decorated 
the  Bohemian  and  Olympic  club-rooms  and  innumer- 
able private  residences — to  the  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration of  critics  and  judges  of  this  class  of  work — 
and  at  one-tenth  of  the  usual  expense.  Much  of  the 
success  and  popularity  of  the  new  departure  is  due 
to  the  rare  good  taste  and  skill  in  designing  of  Mr.  R. 
G.  Mudge,  a  young  enthusiast  in  decorative  art,  under 
whose  direction  most  of  the  work  is  done.  To  those 
interested  in  having  their  homes  and  apartments 
decorated,  or  who  appreciate  economy  with  art  in  this 
direction,  we  recommend  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
Mudge  and  the  firm  he  represents, 


BERNHARDT  AND  WAGNER. 

The  London  Figaro  suggests  the  following  scheme 
for  the  formation  of  an  American  stock  company  to 
buy  Sarah  Bernhardt:  "Suppose  she  is  offered 
$250,000  for  a  term  of  years  to  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  company.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  a  writer,  as  well  as  an  actress  of 
rare  powers.  Say  that  she  paints  at  least  three  pic- 
tures a  week ;  each  would  yield  $750  ;  that  would  be 
$115,000  per  annum.  And  if  she  only  knocked  out 
one  statue  per  week  (though  from  carefully  economiz- 
ing her  labor  she  might  produce  three)  that  would 
give  another  $25,000  per  annum.  Then  her  acting 
for  public  and  private  performances  might  be  mod- 
estly reckoned  at  $10,000  a  week,  say  $50,000  in  the 
year.  You  would  have  her  photographed,  and  copy- 
righting the  pictures  with  her  autograph  upon  them 
would  produce  at  least  $15,000  if  you  only  sold  twenty 
per  day.  Of  course  if,  with  her  active  mind,  she 
wrote  books  or  articles  for  the  press,  another  large 
source  of  income  would  be  available.  Should  she 
be  invited  to  parties  or  receptions,  a  fee  would  be 
leviable  from  the  host  or  hostess  of  say  $250,  and, 
as  there  would  be  fifty  in  the  season,  there  would  be 
another  $12,500.  Cigars  wiih  the  ends  bitten  off  by  the 
Bernhardt  would  always  be  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the 
company  at  half  a  dollar  each.  The  low  figure  would 
create  an  immense  demand  among  the  fashionable 
youth  of  the  United  States.  The  profit  on  this  item 
alone  would  be  incalculable.  Apples,  grapes,  peaches 
— any  fruit  in  season — kissed  by  the  lovely  Sarah 
would  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  The  very  cups 
and  glasses  out  of  which  she  drinks,  the  plates  off 
which  she  eats,  the  merry-thoughts  of  the  chickens 
she  might  pick,  the  corks  from  her  wine-bottles,  "the 
pins  dropped  in  her  boudoir,  her  hair-pins,  nut-shells, 
apple-pips  and  parings,  and  other  personal  relics, 
would  have  their  price.  Whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  start  a  newspaper  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  Sarah's  performances,  manners,  and  move- 
ments, is  a  question  for  consideration.  At  all  events, 
other  newspapers  who  may  send  reporters  to  inter- 
view her  should  pay  $100  for  each  interview,  and  this 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  $5,000  more. 
This  is  but  a  rough  sketch,  and  does  not  contemplate 
many  other  sources  of  income  from  the  purchase  of 
Sarah,  As  it  stands,  this  would  be  the  result  :  Pic- 
tures, $115,000  per  annum  ;  statues,  $25,000  per  an- 
num ;  acting,  $=;o,ooo  per  annum  ;  photos,  $15,000 
per  annum ;  visiting  fees,  $12,500 ;  cigars,  kisses, 
plates,  etc.,  $5,000  per  annum  ;  literary  labor,  $10,000 
per  annum  ;  interviews,  $5,000  per  annum  ;  total. 
$237,500  per  annum.  Say  the  Sarah  fever  lasted 
three  years  on]y,  making  $712,500  ;  deduct  fur  Sarah, 
$250,000  ;  leaving  $462,500  profit  to  the  company — 
say  half  a  million  in  round  numbers." 


The  idea  of  the  above  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  proposition  of  Wagner,  the  composer,  to  sell  him- 
self. Wagner  is  reported  to  have  written,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Bostonian,  tfiat  if  a  million  of  dollars  shall  be 
subscribed  in  this  country,  and  paid  to  him  in  cash 
and  securities,  he  will  agree  to  come  to  America  to 
stay,  that  he  will  produce  all  his  opeias  here, 
and  devote  his  future  life  and  labor  to  the  repub- 
lic. The  New  York  Times  says :  "  This  is  assuredly 
very  kind  and  considerate  in  Wagner,  and  we  can 
not,  we  suppose,  too  highly  appreciate  his  condescen- 
sion. He  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  good  deal 
of  an  idealist;  but,  judging  by  his  letter,  he  would 
seem  to  be  supremely  practical — a  species  of  musical 
showman  of  magnificent  confidence  and  impudence 
equally  mingled.  The.  composer  is  now  sixty-seven 
(he  is  so  obviously  on  a  business  basis  that  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  meet  his  proposal),  and  can  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  live  and  retain  his  powers 
beyond  the  age  of  seventy-five.  That  would  leave 
him  just  eight  years  to  enlighten  this  barbarous  land 
with  his  marvelous  genius;  so  that  we  should  have  to 
give  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  for  his  precious  presence.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  can  not  afford  it,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Wagner  thinks  he  has  offered  himself 
extremely  cheap.  No  man  has,  or  possibly  can  have, 
such  an  idea  of  Wagner  as  Wagner  has  of  himself. 
He  is,  as  respects  vanity,  a  colossal  coxcomb  of  com- 
posers. The  proposal  sounds  strangely,  and  might 
be  discredited  were  it  not  very  like  Wagner  in  spirit 
and  assumption.  He  has  the  reputation,  wherever 
known,  of  being  the  prince  of  egotists.  The  egotism 
of  ordinary  men  is  shrinking  modesty  compared,  or 
rather  contrasted,  with  Wagner's." 


The  great  event  of  the  London  operatic  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hour,  has  been  the  production  of 
Boito's  Mefistofde.  The  title  of  the  opera  is  likely  to 
mislead  the  public,  who  may  think  that  the  Italian 
composer  has  selected  the  evil  spirit  as  the  hero  of  his 
work.  The  story  of  Faust  has  formed  the  theme  of 
innumerable  efforts  of  poets,  painters,  and  musicians, 
from  the  days  of  old  Christopher  Marlowe,  who,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  wrote  his  Tragical  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faitstus,  to  the  last  work  of 
this  Italian  composer,  who,  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
two  foreigners-— Goethe  and  Wagner — has  produced 
a  work  that  seems  to  foreshadow  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  Italian  music.  Some  of  the  greatest  musicians 
of  our  day  have  been  inspired  by  Faust's  story.  Schu- 
mann was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  fascinating,  mys- 
tical spirit  of  the  final  scenes  of  the  second  part  of 
Goethe's  poem.  Liszt  sought  inspiration  in  Faust's 
Titanic  struggle  for  enjoyment  and  knowledge.  Wag- 
ner, in  his  short  symphonic  poem,  condenses  into  the 
narrowest  compass  the  whole  thrilling  drama.  The 
gentle  Gounod  only  seized  the  sentimental  side,  and 
wrote  his  charming  music  to  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing of  love  stories.  Berlioz,  with  his  eccentric  delight 
in  the  sensational,  picked  out  some  of  the  scenes 
which  were  most  capable  of  dramatic  expression  ;  and 
in  this  respect  Boito  has  followed  the  French  com- 
poser's example.  He  has  written  his  own  libretto, 
and  introduced  scenes  which  have  never  before  been 
set  to  music.  The  opening  scene — prologue  in  heaven 
— which  Goethe  took  from  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  is 
a  dialogue  between  Mephistopheles  and  God.  which 
seems  to  the  London  critics  a  very  doubtful  subject  for 
operatic  representation.  Some  of  the  other  incidents, 
such  as  the  witches'  Sabbath  on  the  Brocken,  the  in- 
troduction of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  the  classical  Wal- 
purgis  night,  afford  a  musician  of  Boito's  tempera- 
ment a  rich  field  for  effective  work,  and  contain  some 
of  the  finest  phrases  of  the  opera.  Mefistofele  is  not 
a  new  composition.  It  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  Milan  in  1868,  and  was  a  complete  and,  as 
was  thought,  fatal  failure.  The  wonderful  success  of 
Wagner's  Lohengrin  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cit- 
ies, induced  Boito  to  venture  to  again  produce  his 
opera  before  the  public.  It  was  brought  out  for  the 
second  time  in  Milan  in  1875,  with  a  result  entirely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  its  first  production,     The  fame 


of  the  opera  quickly  spread  through  Italy,  and  Boito's 
work  has  been  performed  with  undiminished  success 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Maple- 
son  has  the  credit  of  producing  it  for  the  first  time 
outside  of  its  native  land ;  and  the  fresh  originality  of 
Boito's  music,  the  splendid  cast — including  Nilsson, 
Trebelli,  Oampanini,  and  Nannetti — and  the  brilliant 
spectacular  effects,  will  no  doubt  ensure  for  the  work 
a  wide  and  well-deserved  popularity. 

Mademoiselle  Laure  Heymann,  who  is  a  charming 
Parisian  actress  and  a  handsome  demi-mondaine,  has 
had  a  lawsuit  with  the  architects  of  her  bath-room. 
The  bath-room  of  Mademoiselle  Laure  was  a  perfect 
combination  of  elegance,  luxury,  and  ease.  There 
were  Venetian  mirrors,  Smyrna  carpets,  Turkish 
rugs — everything  brilliant  and  costly  imaginable.  One 
fine  morning  Mademoiselle  Laure  was  preparing  to 
get  into  the  bath,  dressed  like  Mother  Eve,  when 
there  was  a  loud  explosion,  and  windows,  mirrors, 
chandeliers,  fell  about  her  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
Mademoiselle  Laure,  thinly  clad  as  she  was,  and  with 
the  modesty  for  which  she  is  famous,  fled  from  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  in  great  terror.,  and  "the  valet 
and  the  maid  and  the  concierges,  male  and  female, 
opened  their  eyes  wide  on  seeing  this  naiad  rushing 
among  them  for  protection.  It  was  afterward  discov- 
ered that  the  gas-fixtures  had  been  poorly  put  in,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Mademoiselle 
Laure  sued  the  architects,  and  won.  The  architects 
ungallantly  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  court ; 
but  the  baigneuse  has  been  successful  again,  and  will 
receive  an  agreeably  large  sum  as  damages. 


A  good  Baptist  clergyman,  of  Bergen,  N.  J.,  a 
strong  temperance  man,  suffered  with  kidney  trouble, 
neuralgia,  and  dizziness  almost  to  blindness  over  two 
years  after  he  was  advised  that  Hop  Bitters  would 
cure  him,  because  he  was  afraid  of  and  prejudiced 
against  the  word  "  Bitters."  Since  his  cure  he  says 
none  need  fear,  but  trust  in  Hop  Bitters. 

The  only  opticians  on  this  coast  who  make  spec- 
tacle lenses  to  order,  Berteling  &  Watty,  427  Kearny 
Street. 


Power  of  Speaking  Restored.—  Newash,  On- 
tario, D.  C,  March  30,  1870.— Jonat  Fotheringill 
writes :  Some  two  months  ago  my  son  lost  his  voice. 
None  of  the  physicians  could  do  him  any  good.  Two 
hours  after  taking  the  second  dose  of  Fellows'  Hypo 
phosphites  his  power  of  speaking  was  perfectly  re- 
stored. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


H.  A.   CALLENDER,  Fine  Watches,   Jewelry,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 

Max  Freeman Stage  Manager. 


Every  evening  (Sundays  excepted),  and  at  the    Saturday 

Matinee,  STRAUSS  enchanting  Comic 

Opera,  in  three  acts, 

PRINCE    METHUSALEM  ! 

Received  with  Warmest  Approbation. 


Brilliant  Reception  of  MISS 

HELENE    DINGEON    AS    THE    PRINCE, 

And  of 

FREDERICK  BOCKEL  as  TROMBONIUS, 

"The  Crushed  Musician." 


MAX  FREEMAN 
As    Kincr   Sigismond. 
TOM  ~CASSELLI 
As  Carbonazzi. 
MISS  GRACIE  PLAISTED  as  Pulcinella. 
MISS  THEODORA  MUEHLEACH  as  Queen  Sophistica. 
MR.  FRITZ  LAFONTAINE  as  Spadi. 


J.  W.  JENNINGS 
As  King  Cyprian. 
CHAS.  FOSTER 

As  Vulcan  io. 


Enlarged    Orchestra,    Enlarged    Chorus,    New   Costumes, 
Scenery  and  Effects. 


Seats  six  days  in  advance  at  the  Box  Office. 


QTANDARD  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Lessee. 


HOUSE  CROWDED  TO  THE  DOORS  I 


Every  Evening,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matine'es, 

FIFTH  AND  LAST  WEEK 
FIFTH  AND  LAST  WEEK 
FIFTH    AND    LAST   WEEK 


GREAT  I 
GUNS!) 


1  GREAT 
} GUNS  I 


THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  EVER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

J.    H.    HAVERLY'S 

WIDOW      BEDOTT     COMEDY 

COMPANY ! 


Immense  Success  of 

MR.    NEIL 
BURGESS  i'TiMOTH^Ki  BURGESS 
BURGESS  I XV."h :  BURGESS 

In  his  Mirth-Provoking 

NONSENSE  NONSENSE 

As  the 

WIDOW  -  WIDOW 


PATTERNS- SEPT.    STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST,, 
San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

JpEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

no  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

Of  Spring  and  Summer  Styles  of 
Millinery  Goods  at  great  reduction 
in  price,  at  MADAME  SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street,  between  Mason 
and  Taylor. 


DR.  J.  H.  STALLARD, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
London,  has  removed  his  offices  from  37  Post  Street  to  his 
new  residence, 

632   SUTTER  STREET,  NEAR  TAYLOR. 

Office  Hours — 8  to  9  a.  m.,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m.     Tele- 
phone connection  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 


WENDELL    EASTON. 


J.   0.   ELDRIDGE,   AUCTIONEER 

EASTON & 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

(Opposite  Lick  House.) 


Real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  including  residence 
and  business  properties.  Blocks  and  50-varas  subdivided 
and  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  country  real  estate, 
farming  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  stocks,  vessels,  per- 
sonal property,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Careful  appraisement  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Admin- 
istrators, Executors,  Commissioners,  Receivers,  Mortgagees, 
and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with  prescribed  legal 
forms.     Liberal  cash  advances  if  desired. 

REGULAR    SALE    DAY,    TUESDAY. 


pURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H.  MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


"SCRIBNER"    FOR    AUGUST. 

ARTICLE  ON  DR.  F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN. 


IV. 


K.     VICKERY   HAS   A    FINE 

proof  of  Haden's  Etching,  "  Battersea  Reach," 
and  of  other  plates  by  him,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  show 
any  one  interested  in  etching. 

126  Kearny  St.  (Tlmrlow  Block). 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPL'RS 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  C 

No.   335  Montgomery  Sti 

Odd  Fellt.ws'  Hall. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


MONKEY  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

In  India,  where  the  monkeys  live  among  men,  and 
are  the  playmates  of  their  children,  the  Hindoos  have 
grown  fond  of  them,  and  the  four-handed  folk  par- 
ticipate in  all  their  simple  household  rites.     In  the 
early  morning,  when  the  peasant  goes  out  to  yoke  his 
plow,  and  the  crow  wakes  up,  and  the  dog  stretches 
himself  and  shakes  off  the  dust  in  which  he  has  slept 
all  night,  the  old  monkey  creeps  down  from  the  pee- 
pul-tree,  only  half  awake,  and  yawns,  and  looks  about 
him,  puts  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  scratches  himself 
contemplatively.     Then,  one  by  one,  the  whole  fam- 
ily come  slipping  down  the  tree-trunk,  and  they  all 
yawn,    and    look  about,  and  scratch.      But  they  are 
sleepy  and  peevish,  and  the  youngsters  get  cuffed  for 
nothing,  and  begin  to  think  life  dull.     Yet  the  toilet 
has  to  be  performed,  and,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
the  young  ones  are  sternly  pulled  up,  one  by  one,  to 
their  mother  to  undergo  the  process.     The  scene, 
though  repeated  every  morning,  loses  nothing  of  its 
delightful  comicality,  and  the  monkey-brats  seem  all 
to  be  in  the  joke  of  "  taking  in  mamma."     But  mam- 
ma was  young  herself  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  treats 
each  ludicrous  affectation  of  suffering  with  profound- 
est  unconcern  ;  and,  as  she  dismisses  one  "  cleaned" 
youngster  with  a  cuff,  she  stretches  out  her  hand  for 
the  next  one's  tail  or  leg  in  the  most  business-like  or 
serious  manner  possible.     The  youngsters  know  their 
turns  quite  well.     As  each  feels  the  moment  arrive,  it 
throws  itself  on  its  stomach  as  if  overwhelmed  with 
apprehension,  the  others  meanwhile  stifling  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the   capital  way  "  so-and-so  is  doing  it." 
The  instant   the  maternal  paw  is  extended  to  grasp 
the  tail,  the  subject  of  the  next  experiment  utters  a 
piercing  shriek,  and,  throwing  its  arms  forward  in  the 
dust,  allows  itself  to  be  dragged  along,  a  limp,  help- 
less carcass,  winking  all  the   time,  no  doubt,  at  its 
brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  way  it  is  imposing  on  the 
old  lady.     But  the  old  lady  wall  stand  no  nonsense, 
and,  turning  the  child  right  side  up,  proceeds  to  put 
it  to  rights  ;  takes  the  kinks  out  of  its  tail,  and  the 
knots  out  of  its  fur ;  pokes  her  fingers  into  its  ears, 
and  looks  at  each  of  its  toes  ;  the  inexpressible  brat 
all  the  time  wearing  on  its  face  an  absurd  expression 
of  hopeless  and  incurable  grief,  those  who  have  been 
already  cleaned  looking  on  with  delight  at  this  scream- 
ing   farce,    and    those  who   are   waiting  wearing  a 
becoming    aspect    of  enormous  gravity.     The    old 
lady,    however,    has    her    joke,    too,  which    is    to 
cuff    each    youngster   before  she   lets    it    go,    and, 
nimble    as   her    offspring    are,     she    generally,    to 
her  credit    be    it    said,    manages    to    "fetch    them 
one   on   the    ear"    before   they   are   out   of   reach. 
The  father,  meanwhile,  sits  gravely  with  his  back  to 
all  these  domestic    matters,    waiting  for  breakfast. 
Presently  the  mats  before  the  doors  of  the  huts  are 
pushed  down,  and  women  with  brass  vessels  in  their 
hands  come  out,  and,  while  they  scour  the  pots  and 
pnns  with  dust,  exchange,  between  songs,  the  compli- 
ments of  the  morning.  The  monkeys  by  this  time  have 
come  closer  to  the  preparations  for  food,  and  sit  sol- 
emnly, household  by  household,  watching  every  move- 
ment.    Hindoos  do  not  hurry  themselves  in  anything 
they  do,  but  the  monkey  has  plenty  of  patience;  and 
in  the  end,  when  the  crow  has  stolen  a  little,  and  the 
dog  has  had  its  morsel,  and  the  children  are  all  satis- 
fied, the  poor  fragments  of  the  meal  are  thrown  out 
on  the  ground  for   the   bhunder-loguc  (the  monkey 
people),  and  it  is  soon  discussed — the  mother  feeding 
the  baby  before  she  eats  herself.     When  every  door 
has  thus,  in  turn,  been  visited,  and  no  chance  of  fur- 
ther feeding  remains,  the  monkeys  go  off  to  the  well. 
The  women  are  all  here  again,  drawing  the  water  for 
the  day,  and  the  monkeys  sit  and  wait,  the  old  ones 
in  the  front,  sententious  and  serious,  and  the  young- 
sters rolling  about  in  the   dust  behind  them,  till  at 
last  some  girl  sees  the  creatures  waiting,  and,  "  in  the 
name  of  Ram,"  spills  a  lotah  full  of  water  in  a  hollow 
of  the  ground,  whereupon  the  monkeys  come  around 
it  in  a  circle,  and  stoop  down  and  drink,  with  their 
tails  all  curled  up  over  their  backs  like  notes  of  inter- 
rogation.    There  is  no  contention  or  jostling.     A  for- 
ward child  gets  a  box  on  the  ear.  perhaps  ;  but  each 
one,  as  it  satisfies  its  thirst,  steps  quietly  out  of  the 
circle  and  wipes  its  mouth.     The  day  thus  fairly  com- 
menced, they  go  off  to  see  what  luck  may  bring  them. 
The  grain-dealer's  shop  tempts   them  to  loiter,  but 
the  experience  of  previous  attempts  makes  theft  hope- 
less, for  the  bunnya,  with  all  his  years,  is  very  nimble 
on  his  legs,  and  an  astonishingly  good  shot  with  a 
pipkin.     So  the  monkeys  merely  make  their  salaams 
to  him,  and  pass  on  to  the  fields.     If  the  corn  is  ripe, 
they  can  soon  eat  enough  for  the  day  ;  but  if  not, 
they  go  wandering  about,  picking  up  mouthfuls.  here 
an  insect  and  there  a  berry,  till  the  sun  gets  too  hot, 
and  then  they  creep  up  into  the  dark  shade  of  the 
mnngoes,  and  snooze  through  the  afternoon.     In  the 
evening  they  are  back  in  the  village  again,  to  share  in 
its  comforts  and  entertainments,  assisting  at  the  con- 
vocation of  the  elders  and  the  romps  of  the  children, 
looking  on  when  the  faquir  comes  up  to  collect  his 
little  dues  of  salt  and  corn  and  oil,  and  from  him,  in 
their  turn,  exacting  a  pious  toll  ;  listening  gravely  to 
the  village  musician  till  they  get  sleepy  ;  and  then, 
one  by  one  again,  they  clamber  up  into  the  peepul, 
and  the  men   sitting  around   the  fire  with  their  pipes 
can  see,  if  they  look  up,  the  whole  colony  of  bhunder- 
logue  asleep  in  rows  in  the  tree  above  them. 

Our  attention  has  been  called,  recently,  to  some 
very  rich  specimens  of  ore  taken  from  mines  in  the 
Reese  River  District,  owned  by  the  Nevada  Silver 
Mining  and  Mill  Company.  The  specimens  shown 
are  of  the  richest  kind,  assaying  all  the  way  from  $600 
to  31,600  per  ton — one  specimen  of  ruby  ore  assaying 
as  high  as  $20,000  per  ton.  The  mines  of  this  com- 
pany are  six  in  number,  and  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, in  value  to  any  of  the  great  silver-producing 
mines  that  have  made  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  Nevada, 
famous.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed,  which  has 
purchased  all  the  preferred  stock  that  will  be  offered 
for  sale,  thus  enabling  the  company  to  command  all 
needed" capital  for  the  complete  development  of  their 


Strauss,  the  artist,  has  returned  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  with  a  full  portfolio  of  sketches 
made  in  the  upper  country.  Mr.  Strauss's  studio  is 
located  at  319  California  Street,  and  his  sketches  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  inspection. 


P.  M. — MS.  of  ."Confessions"  received.  Will  not 
publish,  for  reasons  that  can  not  be  "  obscurely  inti- 
mated " — reasons  affecting  the  author. 


|.  W.  D. — "  To  the  ma  ?i  tier  bom,"  as  printed,  gives 
SlJnkspeare's  meaning  in  the  passage  quoted ;  at  least, 
10  most  authorities  agree. 


The  cards  for  Doctor  Tanner's  and  Sarah  Bern- 
iiirdt's  wedding  are  out. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Damboy's  Mistake. 
Of  course  h  was  a  sin, 
For  him  to  stick  a  pin 

In  the  chair 
Where  his  parent  often  sat, 
But  he  didn't  think  of  that-- 

Didn't  care. 

On  the  cushion,  soft  and  fat, 
Lay  his  father's  Sunday  hat, 

And  he  knew 
That  he'd  never  stop  to  look 
For  the  tiny,  pointed  hook 

Sticking  through. 

So  behind  the  lounge  he  got, 
For  he  thought  he'd  rather  not 

Be  around 
When  the  parent  raised  the  hat 
And  upon  the  pin-point  sat — 

Judgment  sound. 

Then  he  heard  his  father's  step, 
And  another,  but  he  kept 

Like  a  mouse. 
The  new  parson,  sure  as  fate, 
Moved  into  the  place  of  late, 

Souls  to  rouse. 

Host,  from  chair  removing  hat, 
Bade  him  seat  himself  in  that. 

And  he  did. 
From  inspired  lips  there  fell 
Earnest  words  and  curdling  yell 

All  unbid. 

Now  that  boy  has  lost  his  vim, 
And  a  seat  that  just  suits  him 

Must  be  soft ; 
And  he  wears  a  weary  frown, 
But  you'll  note  he  don't  sit  down, 

Very  oft. 

B  ellaire—  H  air. 
A  charming  young  girl  in  Eellaire 
Was  in  trouble  about  her  front  hair ; 

If  arranged  in  a  bang 

It  never  would  hang 
At  all  straight,  but  waved  wild  in  the  air. 

So  she  heated  an  iron  red-hot, 
And  went  in  for  a  frizz  on  the  spot 

She  will  never  look  cute, 

But  by  purchasing  jute 
Is  as  likely  to  fool  folks  as  not. 

"Fair  to  See." 
Beside  the  sad  sea  waves  she  stood, 

A  maiden  fair  to  see, 
And  softly  murmured,   "Blow,  sweet  winds, 

And  bring  my  love  to  me  !" 
A  pleasure-boat  came  sailing  in 

Across  the  rippling  tide  ; 
A  bold,  brave  youth  sprang  out,  and  cried: 
"  At  last  I've  found  my  bride  ! 
Oh,  maiden  fair  to  see,"  he  said, 
"  Come,  will  you  sail  with  me?" 
Said  she,   "  You  bet !  "  and  so  he  took 
This  maiden  fair  to  sea. 

The  Ruling  Passion. 
She  chucked  him  under  the  chin,  and  then 

I  saw  him  seize  her  hand  ; 
The  light  from  her  diamond  ring  it  flashed 

Like  a  star  supremely  grand. 
I  heard  him  whisper  of  love  and  truth, 

But  she  turned  away  her  head, 
And  told  the  beautiful,  smiling  youth 

She'd  rather  have  cream  instead. 


Look  Out  Dar! 

I  heahs  de  alarm  f'm  de  number  one  box; 

Listen,  sinnahs,  listen  ! 
Hark  how  earnis'ly  the  angel  knocks ; 

De  'fire  is  hot  an'  hissin'. 
Angel's  tappin'  on  de  conscience  bell ; 

Heah  it,  heah  it  bangin' ! 
It's  a  gre't  big  fire  dey's  a-habbin'  in  hell ; 

Bat's  why  de  "larm  bell's  clangin'. 
A  fire  dat  de  ingines  nebber  git  around; 

Sinnahs  br'ilin",  fryin' ; 
Whar  de  Babcock  'sting 'shers  can't  be  found, 

An'  dey  ain't  no  use  o'  tryin". 
Flames  is  a-burnin'  up  higher  an'  higher — 

Surprisin',  oh,  surprisin*; 
You  has  an  interest  in  dat  fire, 

An'  de  flames  is  still  a-risin*. 
Jump  when  you  heah  dat  wamin*  chime; 

Jump  up,  sinnahs,  jump  up! 
Do  your  do  in  berry  quick  time; 

Now  is  de  time  to  jump  up, 

"Tears,  Idle  Tears." 
She  wept,  and  she  wept,  and  she  wept, 
As  she  sat  with  her  head  in  a  wimple, 
"  Why  this  grief?"    I  exclaimed,  as  I  slept 

To  her  aid  ;   and  her  answer  was  simple: 
"  They  said  I  could  make  either  side 

In  my  cheek  a  most  beautiful  dimple 
If  I  cut  out  a  piece  ;   and  I  tried ; 
And  it  isn't  a  dim — it's  a  pim — ple!" 

Love  on  Wheels. 
I  saw  him  but  a  moment, 

Yet  mcthinks  I  sec  him  now, 
With  a  look  of  resolution 
Upon  his  manly  brow. 
He  did  not  say:  "Oh,  give  me, 

Give  me  my  Arab  steed!" 
But,  "  How  much  is't  an  hour,  sir, 
For  a  velocipede? 
A  trusty  bicycle,  I  mean."     While  she,  bis  maiden  fair, 
Stood  near,  and  waited  gracefully,  with  proud,  expectant  air. 
Alack  and  welladay, 
That  I  should  have't  to  say  ! 

The  vehicle  once  hired, 
It  took  two  stalwart  men 
To  mount  him  on't.     And  then, 
In  wrestling  with  the  limp,  top-heavy  knight — 
For  who  can  sit  on  nothingness  upright? — 
The  pair  were  woeful  tired. 
And  then  ! 
Our  hero,  with  one  kicking  thrust 
And  frantic  clutch,  lay  doubled  in  the  dust ; 
The  bicycle— what  wonder? 
Adroitly  slipped  from  under, 
And  courtesied  to  the  crowd, 
Who  laughed  and  cheered  aloud. 
No  coward  he.     Light  as  the  mistj 
"Plague  take  the  bicycle  ! "  he  hissed. 
Then,  louder,  to  the  eager  maid, 
"  I'll  ride  anon.     Be  not  afraid." 
Her  answering  glance  his  Gilpin  soul  enthused, 
As,  mildly  daring,  -grim,  but  sore  confused, 
He  left  his  helpful  masters  of  the  horse, 
And,  staring  blindly,  started  on  his  course. 
He  felt  her  sparkling  eye, 
And  heard  her  proud  good-bye — 
A  promise  bright  of  bicycle  renown  ; 
And  then  he  felt  the  world  turn  upside  down, 
And  he  beneath  it  lay  a  dusty  wreck, 
A  savage  human  speck : 

While  the  great  wheel,  delighted  to  be  freed, 
Went  circling  off,  with  whirling,  bumping  speed, 
A  very  damaged  bicycle  indeed. 

Ah,  many  a  mocking  laugh  went  up  ! 

It  was  a  fateful  day. 
The  maiden  hailed  a  street  car 
And  rode  her^wift  away. 
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SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

530  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TO    THE 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Oilier  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

.  A   wineglassful   a   dose.       Taken   in   the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


J.  E.  RUGGLE! 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS. 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


CAS  CONSUMERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^®-We  will  build  Gas  Works  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  lay 
mains,  make  all  connections,  supply  meters 
and  burners  free  of  cost  to  the  consumers, 
and  deliver  a  good  20-candle  gas  at  $2.00  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  provided  a  pledge  of  ONE 
HALF  the  present  daily  consumption  of  this 
City  can  be  secured. 

EGBERT  JUDSON, 

H.  M.  MARTIN, 

WM.  S.  HOPKINS, 

J.  C.  WILMERD1NG, 

JOHN  0.  EARL, 

E.  M.  FRY, 

THOMAS  MAGEE, 

Committee  for  the  Stockholders 


Pacific  Gaslight  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 

OFFICE, 

303  Montgomery  Street,  under  Ne- 
vada Bank. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
tfrj  and  415  Sansomc  St..  corner  Commercial. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 
No.   325   Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


Persons  desiring  lo  pledge  their  consumption  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned,  and  who  have  not  been 
waited  upon  by  the  Canvassers,  can  do  so  at  the  Company's 
office. 


FRANK  KENNEOY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    JI/ER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


NOOK   FARM. 


MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansoine  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
45TA1I  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 

Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23   STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23   DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-£~L      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


w- 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Tack, 
Pisco.  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


J.  A.  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

No.  321  Sutter  Street,  devotes  Special  Attention  to 

Catarrh,   B>eafness, 

Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  ailments  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs,  and  Heart. 


7 


•HIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatB 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 
Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  CaL 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

S~\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\r*     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     JETEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  ft.    D.    SHARON 


I 


TABER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Ft 


rA  £S  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
*W    Address  H.  HALLETT  St  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


CAtTTIOKT- 
To  insure   obtaining   the    genuine 
Apolliiiaris.  see  that  the  corlcs 
Lear  the  Apolliuaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


<A_„  aweek.    $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    CosllyoUt- 
0  72     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusia.  Mill* 
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Overland  Ticket  OJtcc,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   SATURDAY,   JULY 

^      17,  18S0,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

77  Q  A .  M. ,  Dally,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'+j  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

S  OO  A.  M^  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  M.,and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

O    70  ^'  ^">  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

/    *J  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysvitle,  Chico,  Red  Blutf,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  Of)  '^'    J^'>   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jqs\  P.  M,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*^S*S     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a    s-\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

Lf-»U\~J  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
•and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages 
for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

yt  /")/•)  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

ty*  VU  ment0  Steamer  (from  Washington  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
'Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    T  q  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*j~  m^J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles.  and  Livermore. 

Punlic  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5,-\/-\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
■*-"«'     Train  via  Oakland.,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5s\s\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  t/^'     Train   via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East, 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  v, 
M.,  4.00  I'.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

O  —p.  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
O.jsL/  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  £3t  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  0  ,  A.  M,  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
Y'JU  Stations. 

m  An  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^-U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     AW  Parlor  cars  attached  to  this  train. 

iE£f*At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  &3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-,  ~n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'Jy  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  JtSTAt  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

.  p  -  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
y-'*~D   cipal  Way  Stations. 

JJST  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
^    .  n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J*  J  U  and  Way  Stations. 
X    on  P.    M.    DAILY    for    Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

U'Jy  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE   TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT'TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to   Monterey  and   Return,  return  ticket  good  until 

Oct.   i,    1880 $600 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to. San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on   Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
EST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 

(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*- '  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland, 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11,15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  A.  M. 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland — Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  M-     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m.  and 
7.05  p.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line, 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,     .  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  j  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0,/rJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russcl's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Feiton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
-  -j  ,,  P.  M,  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

-  — —  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
X"*?       Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  m.j  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional  train  will   leave 
San  Francisco  at 
„     .n  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

85T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  m.  and  6.35  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From    San    Francisco — *6 .35,    7 . 40,   8 .  45,   9 . 45,    10 .  30, 

II.30  A.M.       12.30,     I-30,     T2-30,    3.30,    4/30,    5-30,6.30, 

7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— ^5. 45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,10.38,11.35  A.M.      12.35,    ti-35,    2.35,    3.35,  4-35. 
5.35,  6.35,  and  9.30  p.  m. 

+  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.   BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
■l*  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and   Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  i 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


nACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).  .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

':CV>    I-  '^'1 


17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


wholesale  dealer  in  furs. 


TN  THE   SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

■*  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The.  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days— or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  weie 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  "    WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

Ey  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE  01 

~^~^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  August  16,  1880 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  58)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Friday,  the  20th  day  of 
August,  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  \w- 
slant.  W.  W.  TRAYLOR,   Secretary. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 


"*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco. 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County. 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-second  (22d)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up Sj,ooo,ooo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Ponds 3,500,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


JTHE  PANIC  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  Interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     DLMOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,    San 
Francisco. 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mall  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   <JO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers. 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


€.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 

jPtT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL    GRAY. 


C  S.   WRIGHT. 


.  CAMl'BELL, 


N.  GRAY  &  GO. 

TJNDERTAKERS,  NO.   641  SACRA- 

^^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.    Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

g£T  Embalming  a  Specialty. "©& 


MILLER  8l  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is  used  upon  the  Argonaut  exclusively. 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 

PULL  STOCK  OF-  E VER  Y  KIND  OF 
■L        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  IV 

501  Market  StreoL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  perfect  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are   of  PROVED   VALUE. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


Sealskin  Sacques  and  Dolmans, 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding  Habits, 
Redingotek,  Ulsteks,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

$.  ES.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT    TAILOR,    No.   140    Montgomery  Street, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


Dr.  Pierce's  Electric 

BELT, 

lAnd    DR.    PIERCE'S     MAGNETIC 

ELASTIC  TRUSS,  are  the  best  in  the 

world,  and  we  can  prove  it.     Beforepur- 

chasing,  do  not  forget  to  calk  or  address 

PIERCE  &  SON,  704  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Kearny,  S.  F. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 


No.  72B  Market  Street. 


THE    ARGONAUT    JOB     OF 

FICE  FOR  SALE.  INQUIRE  AT 
THE  OFFICE,  522  CALIFORNIA 
STREET,  BEFORE  SEPT.  1. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


TABER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cf'XX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
•P  uu     Address  H.  HALLETT  S:  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


CI  ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California,  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Nonce  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  18S0,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  65)  of  two  ($2)  dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  (29th)  day  of  September, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


BOOKS! 


BOOKS! 


New,  Standard,  and  Antiquarian,  Sold  Cheap. 

FINE    STATIONERY! 

The  Newest  and  Most  Desirable  Styles  of  Paper  and  Envelopes,  Billets 
dc  Correspondancc,  Menus,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


691    MARKET  ST.,    NUCLEUS   BUILDING, 

OPPOSITE  KEARNY.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


OSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  0.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and   Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number : 


BOSTON    STORE,    34    FOURTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


Don't  fail  to  see  the  usual  elegant  display  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  CO. 

AT  THEIR   OLD    PLACE    IN   THE    PAVILION. 
WAKEROOMS,       -        -        -        -        830  to  226  Bush  Street. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

DROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS   AND  CARPETS  FROM  THE  SUN 
by  getting 


NGS 


-AT- 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5'Jri  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SHIRTS  ARE 


CAUTION. 
To  insure   obtaining   the   genuine 
Apolliiiaris,  see  that  the  corks 
hear  the  Apolliuaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEST. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STILES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MONO  ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

lift  Montgomery  Street. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


P 


URNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them) ;  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  bust  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  sixteen  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  .card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALEST  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  ,  COAL  M'G  GO. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  mast  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 
Send   for  Catalogue.    Mailed   Free. 


$72 


fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


lym; 
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TDELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

■^^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1S80,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  ofseventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was  , 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  September,  1SS0,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WedNESDAVJ 
the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.    CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


TRY  THEM. 


onaut. 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  10. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    SEPTEMBER    4,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


SINGED    MOTHS. 


[CONCLUDED    FKOM    LAST    NUMBER,] 


Charlotte's  Diary. 

September 30. — To-day  Mr.  Orne  took  me  to  the  park  to 
see  the  Victoria  Regia,  like  a  bit  of  a  sunrise  cloud.  He 
bought  me  a  bouquet,  but  the  heat  of  his  hand  withered  it  in 
a  moment.  He  is  so  odd — darting  here-  and  there.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thinking  he  was 
by  me,  but  suddenly  found  him  distant  the  whole  length  of 
the  greenhouse.  When  we  came  home,  he  drew  the  great 
lily  with  one  or  two  dashes  of  his  pencil;  but  though  a  true 
copy,  I  thought  the  outline  bore,  too,  an  odd  likeness  to  an 
elfin  face ;  but  he  talked  me  out  of  it. 

"  Though  Saint  Cyprian  saw  the  devil  in  a  flower,  you  need 
not,"  he  said. 

"You  work  so  quick,"  I  replied;  "it  makes  me  think  of 
the  devil's  crucifix,  painted  by  two  strokes  of  his  brush  in  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchin  friars  at  Rome.  He  did  it  for  a  soul 
bound  to  him;  and  the  soul  was  so  struck  with  its  heart- 
rending truth,  that  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  got  free." 

"  It  is  well  known,"  he  said,  "the  devil  would  be  an  artist." 

"Is  art  an  evilpower?"  I  asked. 

"  Doctor  Donne,"  said  he,  "preached  before  Oliver  Crom- 
well that  the  Muses  were  damned  spirits  of  devils.  No  one 
can  mark  where  the  presence  of  evil  comes  and  goes.  It 
may  be  very  near,  and  you  not  know  it." 

I  tried  to  work  on  his  portrait,  but  in  vain.  He  changes 
so  much  with  his  moods,  and  the  fire  of  his  eyes  is  not  to  be 
copied.  The  girls  want  to  see  it,  but  I  keep  it  screened.  To- 
day he  was  very  restless;  told  me  secrets  of  color  thought 
to  have  been  lost  for  ages ;  tossed  over  my  portfolios  of 
sketches  and  rhymes  with  mingled  praise  and  blame.  He 
found  and  read  {o  me : 

"UNFULFILLED. 
"  The  night  was  dark  and  wet,  in  long  gone  age, 
When  Genevieve  to  mass  with  maidens  went; 
The  gleaming  torches,  carried  by  a  page 

Through  gusty  wind  and  rain,  were  quickly  spent; 
She  touched  them,  and  again  their  ruddy  glare 
Shone  on  the  pious  souls  who  wandered  there. 

'  No  fire  of  this  world ' — thus  the  legend  ran  ; 
'Twas  her  same  force  celestial  that  could  snare 
The  secret  thought  of  man  ! 

"  Upon  the  gilded  tomb  of  Genevieve — 

In  church  of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  quaint, 
With  airy  slair  from  shadowed  aisle  to  eave — 

Behind  a  golden  grating  lies  the  saint. 
Forever  tapers  shine.     Who  buys  one  tries 
To  send  some  earnest  prayer  to  Paradise. 

Ah  !  long  I  watched  its  eager,  changing  flare — 
Like  hands  raised,  palm  to  palm,  point  toward  the  skies — 
My  burning,  burning  prayer! 

"  Wind-shaken,  like  my  thought  that  bold  aspired, 

It  paused,  drooped  fainting,  rose  again,  implored, 
While  I,  like  frantic  moth,  all  my  desire 

Cast  on  the  flame  that  yearningly  adored. 
Around  my  sacred  hope  this  aureole 
Became  a  steady  beacon  for  my  soul, 

And  through  long  years  of  darkness  and  despair 
Its  cheering  rays  athwart  my  care  would  roll, 
My  glowing,  glowing  prayer ! 

"  At  last,  like  smoke-wreath  poising  over  flame, 
The  shadow-  of  my  hope  loomed  just  in  view, 
But  floated  off,  nor  ever  nearer  came. 

Was  it  within  my  sway  for  joy  or  rue? 
Who  shall  define  the  bounds  of  will  and  fate, 
Man's  choice,  or  hand  of  Providence  debate? 

To  lose  it  was  to  see  Hell's  lurid  flashes, 
And  Heaven  is — to  find  there,  incarnate, 
My  prayer  that  burned  to  ashes  !  " 

The  strange  smile  that  curled  his  lip  made  me  in  despair 
throw  down  my  brush. 

"There  the  Catholics  are  like  the  followers  of  Confucius," 
said  he,  "who  think  what  is  burned  rises  to  the  next  world. 
Do  you  recall  the  devil  of  human  size  on  the  outer  gallery  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  ?  Do  you  think  he  watches  the  smoke 
of  the  city  to  know  what  people  want  ?  Eastern  tales  are 
nearer  right  that  keep  him  in  ruins  and  desert  places." 

"  Like  the  minds  he  wrecks  or  lays  waste." 

He  flashed  upon  me  a  glance  of  keen  question,  then  bent 
again  over  the  sketch-books.  He  found  a  photograph  of  my 
favorite  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  falling,  falling,  forever 
and  ever,  murky  shadows  reaching  from  below  to  engulf 
them,  the  light  of  lost  Paradise  streaming  from  above,  a 
troop  of  filmy  forms  in  the  background  watching. 

"  Is  it  not  the  worst  of  all  for  each  that  they  must  both 
go?"  I  asked. 

"Would  not  their  parting  be  worse?"  said  he.  "No — 
that  is  not  hell." 

With  his  swift  pencil  he  sketched  some  woeful  figures 
looking  back — one  who  sees  his  bosom  friend  forget  him  ; 
one  who  knows  his  foe  pleased  at  his  death  ;  one  who  finds 
his  secrets  come  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  ;  one  who  learns 
that  the  woman,  for  love  of  whom  he  died,  loves  and  regrets 
him. 

"  Hell,"  he  said,  "is  to  keep  the  same  passions  without  the 
human  frame  in  which  to  show  them — to  be  in  your  old 
haunts  and  see  things  going  against  your  wishes  with  no 
power  to  hinder  ;  no  dropping  through  bottomless  pit,  no 
raging  flame  could  be  worse.  What  would  you  choose  for 
heaven?" 


"To  look  back,"  I  said,  "and  see  at  least  one  of  my  pict- 
ures live  on.     I  would  give  my  soul  for  that." 

He  clasped  my  hand  as  if  to  close  a  compact,  and,  as  the 
other  arm  went  round  my  waist,  he  said:  "But  your  own 
image,  mirrored  in  the  soul  that  loves  you,  may  be  more 
lasting." 

I  felt  his  fiery  kiss  upon  my  mouth.  Bewildered,  I  could 
have  believed  that  over  his  shoulder  I  saw  the  figures  in  his 
sketches  begin  to  dance  and  jeer  at  me.  I  shrank  back. 
At  that  moment,  Katharine  and  Elizabeth  burst  in  where  we 
were,  like  jealous  sisters  in  a  fairy  tale. 


Katharine's     Diary. 

October  15. — I  went  with  Mr.  Orne  to  a  ball  last  night.  The 
girls  helped  me  dress,  and  each  lent  of  her  best,  but  I  was 
so  dazed  with  the  strain  of  trying  to  look  gay,  while  dulled 
by  vain  struggle  to  feel  well,  in  our  old  worn  things,  that  all 
the  hours  I  was  gone,  though  I  seemed  to  see  rich  robes  of 
Flanders  lace  and  Genoa  velvet  he  had  sent  for  me  to  wear, 
yet  I  was  mindful  how  Elizabeth  had  warned  me  of  some 
carefully  darned  lace  that  would  not  bear  a  touch,  and  Char- 
lotte had  dyed  an  old  sash-ribbon,  and  painted  flowers  over 
stains,  and  we  had  all  sighed  over  the  whole. 

But  here  I  was,  as  if  in  a  leaf  far  back  in  the  book  of  my 
life,  in  full  dress  once  more,  whirling  with  a  rich  and  gay  es- 
cort down  a  long  hall  of  dancers,  the  band  playing  the  "  Lu- 
cifer" waltzes,  my  partner  buoying  me  clear  of  the  crowd. 
He  seems  to  know  every  one ;  he  was  nodding  right  and  left. 
I  would  cry,  "Why,  do  you  know  him?"  "  Intimately,"  he 
would  answer.  And  once,  as  he  said  so,  the  voice  of  a  pass- 
ing dancer  reached  our  ears,  and  made  us  smile  :  "  The  devil 
is  nearer  a  man  than  his  coat  or  his  shirt." 

He  slipped  on  my  finger  a  ring  set  with  an  opal  of  occult 
power  and  mystic  fire,  like  the  lurid  light  in  his  eyes  ;  and 
when  I  said,  "  I  like  '  a  pearl  with  a  soul  in  it,' "  he  replied  : 
"That  is  its  very  charm  for  me — the  soul  in  it,"  looking  at 
me  as  if  he  could  will  my  very  soul  from  me.  I  heard  people 
groan  that  the  supper  was  gone,  but  he  brought  me  dainties 
in  plenty,  and  unlike  what  others  had  found.  I  heard  him 
jesting  in  many  languages  with  this  or  that  one,  well  known 
and  liked  by  all.  He  told  me  he  had  just  made  a  fortune  in 
mining  stocks.  As  I  sipped  and  played  with  my  spoon, 
caught  the  witch-gleam  of  my  opal,  felt  pleased  with  the  fine 
mesh  of  my  laces,  the  shadow  and  glow  of  my  velvet,  I  felt 
that  to  gain  all  such  spendthrift  wants  of  mine  would  make 
heaven  of  earth.  Then  the  man  went  by  who  had  quoted 
Luther.  Was  the  devil  so  near?  Who  was  our  strange 
lodger,  who  filled  my  mind  with  such  wild  thoughts,  like  an 
evil  planet  drawing  forth  all  the  bad  in  my  nature  ?  Then  I 
forgot  my  doubts  in  the  swift  whirl  of  music  and  dance. 

As  we  stood  on  our  steps  and  he  searched  for  his  latch- 
key, I  watched  the  fire  of  my  opal,  burning  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  in  the  moon-lit  dark. 

"  It  has  a  weird  life  of  its  own  !"  I  cried  ;  and,  fearing  my 
sisters'  eyes  of  wonder  and  envy,  "  Take  it  !"  I  said. 

"  Not  without  you,"  he  answered,  bending  over  me,  and  a 
sudden,  brief  kiss  scorched  my  lips. 

Then  the  girls,  who  had  sat  up  for  us,  and  heard  the  car- 
riage, had  opened  the  door  and  swept  us  up  stairs  with  them. 

I  could  have  thought  them  jealous  by  the  way  Charlotte 
cried:  "You  look  changed  in  some  way — like  a  shining  spirit 
against  a  dark  cloud  !"  And  Elizabeth  added  :  "  It  does  not 
matter  much  about  your  dress,  after  all  ! " 

I  stood  before  our  bureau-glass.  It  showed  me  the 
darned  lace  and  dyed  ribbon  with  which  they  had  dressed 
me.  Had  I  imagined  my  fine  things  ?  Perhaps  I  had  but 
fancied  the  ball,  the  lights,  and  music,  and  my — lover  !  The 
ring  was  gone. 

And  then  the  next  I  knew,  they  had  undressed  me  and  put 
me  In  bed,  and  Elizabeth  was  cooling  my  head  with  damp 
cloths,  while  Charlotte  was  fanning  me,  and  I  heard  them 
murmur  together,  as  if  far  off".  "What  did  she  mutter  about 
a  ring  set  with  a  spark  from  Hell?"  Elizabeth  asked.  And 
Charlotte  answered  :  "  That  she  was  sealed  to  Satan  ! " 


Elizabeth's  Diary. 

October  ji. — This  afternoon,  as  I  played  Gre"goire's  fine 
"Etude  du  Diable,"  I  was  startled  to  my  feet  by  finding  Mr. 
Orne  stood  close  behind  me  to  hear. 

"  Good,  isn't  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"Not  the  right  thought,"  said  he  ;  "listen."  And  he  drew 
from  his  violin  strains  of  dread  meaning. 

"That  is  more  unearthly,"  I  said  ;  "a  spirit  might  play  so." 

"And  a  wicked  one?"  he  answered.  "The  Mussulman 
legend  runs,  that  the  devil  is  given  leave  to  fill  his  spare  time 
with  music,  song,  love-poetry,  and  dancing." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  can  surpass  all  others  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  I  have  the  will — the  secret  magic  of  all  success." 

"Teach  me,"  I  cried,  "to  win  power,  position  !" 

"Will  you  leave  your  sisters  without  farewell,"  he  asked, 
"and  fly  with  me  at  twelve  to-night,  knowing  no  more  of 
where  you  go  than  that  you  will  have  rank  and  sway  beyond 
your  wildest  dreams? " 

He  drew  me  to  him  ;  his  burning  lips  touched  mine.  Then 
my  sisters  rtfshed  in,  with  that  new,  watchful  way  of  theirs, 
and  he  went  out. 

This  evening,  as  we  sat  together  for  the  last  time  in  our 
safe,  warm,  bright  room,  with  a  rising  storm  stirring  all 
round  the  house,  I  could  hardly  ke«p  from  telling  the  girls 


that  I  was  going  abroad,  and  all  he  had  promised  me.  In- 
deed, I  did  hint  about  it,  but  they  thought  it  only  one  of  our 
old  day-dreams,  and  Katharine,  as  if  sure  that  hers  was 
coming  true,  began  to  tell  us  how  she  should  build  her  castle. 
Leaning  proudly  on  the  mantel-piece,  she  looked  statuesque, 
as  if  the  petrifying  effect  of  wealth  had  begun. 

"  But  how  sad  it  is,"  she  said,  "to  think  that  death  can 
bear  me  from  it  all." 

"  My  pictures,"  said  Charlotte,  "will  live  when  I  am  gone." 

"Position,"  said  I,  "may  be  prized  even  then,  if  we  can 
look  back." 

"  Yees  can  take  nothin  wid  ye,"  said  Biddy,  who  had  come 
in  unheard,  "but  love." 

We  all  started,  and  then  laughed  in  scorn. 

"Sure,  the  priest  was  tellin'  only  last  Sunday,"  said  she, 
"  how  Saint  Theresa  could  say  nothing  worse  of  the  devil  than 
:  Poor  wretch,  he  loves  not.'  Her  notion  of  hell  was  that  no 
love  was  there.     But  love  is  all  we're  sure  of  in  heaven." 

"Biddy,  have  you  come  to  preach  a  sermon?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  beg  yer  pardon.  'Tis  All  Souls'  Eve,  and  I  thought 
maybe  yees  would  come  to  vespers  to-night.  The  music  '11 
be  fine." 

For  a  moment  we  thought  of  going.  I  half  rose  ;  Katha- 
rine went  a  step  or  two  toward  the  door  ;  Charlotte  left  her 
seat.  Was  it  the  unfelt  wind  which  blows  us  on  the  shoals 
of  destiny  which  drove  us  back? 

"Not  now,  Biddy,"  said  I,  "some  other  time.  To-night 
Charlotte  is,  at  last,  going  to  let  us  see  her  portrait  of 
our  lodger.     Don't  you  want  to  wait  and  see  it  ?" 

Charlotte  placed  it  where  we  could  view  it  in  the  long  glass, 
which  had  lights  around  it,  "like  a  shrine,"  Biddy  said,  as  if 
she  did  not  like  it. 

As  Charlotte  unveiled  it,  Katharine  and  I  cried,  in  sur- 
prise :  "  This  is  not  his  likeness  ! " 

And  Biddy,  laughing,  said  :"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit  like  him  !" 

"  It  is  not  only  better  looking,  but  it  is  another  man,"  said 
I  ;  "there  is  no  Spanish  knight  about  kzm." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Katharine,  "  the  true  type  of  an  Amer- 
ican I  call  him." 

"Why  no,"  said  I,  "he  is  a  pure  German  blonde." 

Biddy  heard,  half  grinning,  half  frowning.  "  Oh,  yees 
are  all  bewitched,  an'  'tis  All  Hallows  Eve,"  she  said  ;  "come 
to  the  holy  vespers,  do." 

But  we  laughed  and  sent  her  off;  and  when  she  had  gone 
Mr.  Orne  suddenly  stood  in  the  door,  as  if  he  had  sprung 
through  the  floor,  and  paused,  looking  at  his  picture. 

"  Come  and  tell  us,"  cried  Katharine,  "  how  is  it  that  Char- 
lotte could  paint  you  in  this  way?  " 

"  No  two  persons  see  alike,"  he  said.  "  One  seems  to  dif- 
ferent people  to  have  as  many  characters,  perhaps  as  many 
aspects.     How  few  agree  wrhen  speaking  of  any  one  ! " 

"But  this,"  said  Katharine,  "has  not  your  mouth;  and 
you  are  neither  light  nor  dark." 

"  But  this,"  said  I,  "  has  not  your  chin,  nor  your  fair  hair." 

"But  this,"  said  Charlotte  "has  your  dark  curls.  It  is  just 
like  you,  except  the  eyes,  perhaps." 

Then  we  all  stared  wildly  at  each  other. 

"But  this,"  said  Biddy,  glancing  in,  with  her  bonnet  on, 
"  is  All  Souls'  Eve,  if  yees  would  only  come." 

"Where?"  cried  Mr,  Orne,  in  a  voice  oT  scorn.  But,  see- 
ing him,  she  fled  like  lightning,  and  the  outer  door  echoed 
like  thunder  after  her. 

He  soon  followed.    "But  not  to  vespers, "he  said,  laughing. 

Katharine,  Charlotte,  and  I  wrangled  over  the  picture  till 
Charlotte  screened  and  put  it  by,  and  sat  at  her  desk  to 
rhyme;  while  I,  at  the  piano,  with  precious  minor  keys,  un- 
locked the  inner  gates  of  the  realm  of  musing,  and  Katha- 
rine sat  with  open  book  on  lap,  but  looking  in  the  fire.  Hours 
went  by  with  no  word  between  us.  We  did  not  heed  when 
Biddy  came  home,  nor  know  when  Mr.  Orne  passed  through 
the  door,  but  found  him  with  us  again. 

"This  is  a  fine  gale,"  he  said.  "Bodies  maybe  housed, 
but  think  of  flitting  souls  going  out  into  such  a  night." 

"Is  it  the  wind  and  storm,"  cried  Charlotte,  "which  set 
me  to  writing  this?"  And,  while  the  winds'  tore  round  the 
house  in  a  witches'  dance,  she  read  to  us : 

"  AFTER    DEATH. 

"  All  through  the  unseen  realms  of  air  I  float; 
The  souls  that,  passing,  mount  to  God,  I  note; 
Each  flashing  through  the  void  like  fiery  mote 
By  fierce  wind  blown. 

"  Death  makes  an  anvil  of  our  pigmy  world, 
And  drives  these  sparks — these  spirits  upward  whirled — 
That  glimmer  on  till  all  the  dark  is  furled. 
Before  the  throne  ! 

"  I  would  look  back  and  linger,  linger  yet — 
What  can  I  feel  but  passionate  regret? 
When  I  remember  thy  dear  eye-lids  wet, 
What  shall  atone? 

"  But,  borne  by  some  resistless  force,  J  go 
To  learn  what  but  immortal  spirits  kfiow — 
Or  faint  and  fading  into  darkness  flow — 
Dread  path  unknown  ! 

"  The  earth  becomes  a  distant  waning  star. 
What!  is  this  all?    A  memory  floating  far; 
My  conscience  for  the  dreaded  judgment  bar ; 
And  this  alone?  " 

In  the  shadowed  chimney-corner  Mr.  Orne  nem'*'  went 
out  of  sight  as  she  read.     He  seemed  con  ing  a 
the  flickering  fire  as  she  paused  or  went  on  ;  an  .. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


I  thought  he  had  left  the  room;  but  a  sudden  glow  of  the 
fire  showed  that  there  he  sat.  Then  he  added  some  verses, 
while  Katharine's  book— "Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of  An- 
other World" — slid  to  the  floor,  as  she  bent  toward  pictures 
in  the  fire;  Charlotte  leaned  on  her  desk,  with  her  face  in 
her  hands;  and  I,  drifting  off  in  a  dream-skiff,  trailed  my 
hands  through  a  rippling  tide  of  music. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  read  to  us  : 

"  No  dazzling  ranks  of  angels'  choirs  appear, 
Nor  bands  of  wailing  spirits  damned  are  here, 
A  merely  silent,  lonely,  misty  sphere 
Forever  shown, 

"  Where  darts  that  restless  flame,  my  naked  soul. 
But  sometimes  yet  at  thy  fond  thought's  control 
I  can  return,  thy  faithful  heart  my  goal, 
My  Love,  my  Own ! 

"  Know  at  thy  tears  I  tremble,  almost  wane, 
Thy  sighs  revive  my  smouldering  fire  again, 
The  best  of  life,  our  love,  may  yet  remain, 
Eternal  grown. 

"  But  if  thou  canst  forget,  my  light  will  pale. 
When  no  regret  of  thine  seeks  my  lost  trail, 
Then,  only  then,  within  dim  depths  I  fail, 
Expire,  alone! " 

I  roused  from  my  rapt  gaze  at  him  to  find  Charlotte  and 
Katharine  looking  at  him  as  intently  as  if  they,  with  their 
sudden  jealousy,  fancied  the  lines  meant  for  them.  The 
winds  howled  and  shook  the  house,  the  rain  beat  against  the 
pane,  Mr.  Orne,  uneasy,  too,  walked  up  and  down  the  long 
room,  and  his  deep,  rich  voice,  a  cordial  that  warmed  the 
ear,  broke  forth  in  "  King  Death  is  a  rare  old  fellow  ! "  He 
paused  after  one  verse  before  Katharine.  "Even  Money  is 
powerless  before  him,"  said  he. 

He  stopped  after  the  next  verse  by  Charlotte.  "  Yet 
Death  may  be  foiled  by  Fame,"  he  said. 

As  he  came  near  me  at  another  verse,  he  said  :  "  On  a 
level  with  all  at  the  touch  of  'his  yellow  hand.'" 

We  heard  his  voice  die  away  in  the  distance  in  the  ghostly 
old  song  about  King  Death.  By  the  queer,  subtile  sway  of 
one  spirit  over  another,  my  sisters  seemed  to  feel  that  part- 
ing was  near.  They  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  if  either 
of  them  thought  of  going. 

"  Good-night,  girls,"  said  Charlotte,  starting,  but  coming 
back  to  kiss  us.  "Perhaps  I  should  say  good-bye.  'Who 
has  seen  to-morrow?'" 

Soon  after,  Katharine  rose.  "Good-night,"  she  said,  kiss- 
ing me,  "and  good-bye — till  we  meet  again." 

I  sit  here  alone,  writing.  I  have  listened  to  the  vanishing 
sound  of  her  footsteps;  I  am  tempted  to  call  them  back. 
But  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  The  storm  rages  still  more 
wildly;  an  awful  night  to  be  out.  What  a  surprise  is  in 
store  for  my  sisters !  When  I  next  see  them,  how  strange 
will  be  our  meeting ! 

Biddy    Gossips    Again. 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  kind  of  ye,  Mrs.  O'Shane,  to  come  in  this 
pourin'  rain  to-night.  Give  me  the  umbrill,  an'  sit  ye  down 
by  the  fire.  Yes,  it  has  stormed  night  an'  day  for  a  week — 
ever  since  All  Hallows  Eve,  heaven  save  us  ! 

"  Tell  ye  all  about  it  ?  Oh,  they  got  worse  an'  worse — all 
three  wild  in  love  wid  him,  an'  that  jealous  they  didn't  want 
one  of  them  to  be  alone  wid  him.  Now,  he  was  all  wrapped 
up  in  Miss  Elizabeth,  playing  duets  wid  his  witch  of  a  fiddle, 
showin'  her  how  to  write  music,  an'  talkin1  of  his  high  rank 
at  home  ;  then  jist  the  same  wid  Miss  Charlotte,  teachin'  her 
how  to  mix  colors,  an'  touchin'  up  her  pictures,  an'  tellin'  her 
she  was  a  wonder,  an'  folks  wouldn't  forget  her,  an'  writin' 
verses  wid  her  ;  an'  jist  as  deep  wid  Miss  Katharine,  plannin' 
how  she  was  to  make  her  fortune  in  no  time,  an'  always 
showin'  off  in  some  way  how  rich  he  was. 

"  How  did  I  know  his  ways  so  well?  Didn't  I  use  to  be 
goin'  through  the  hall  quite  careless,  an'  hear  it  all  ?  Ye 
may  learn  a  good  dale  that  way,  by  niver  hurryin'  yourself. 
Many's  the  time  he  nearly  caught  me,  but  I  got  into  the  dark 
corner,  wid  my  apron  over  my  head,  quakin'  as  he  went  by. 
But  at  last  he  got  a  dog — an  awful  big,  black  crater,  wid  eyes 
like  coals,  an'  I  had  to  keep  down  here. 

"I  did  talk  to  thim.  I  couldn't  make  thim  see  him  as  I 
did,  try  as  much  as  I  would.  Ye  might  as  well  warn  water 
not  to  run  down  hill.  An'  he  windin'  round  thim  like  a  snake, 
I  used  to  think.  May  the  holy  saints  keep  us  !  Is  that  only 
the  shutters  knockin'  ?  Let  us  say  a  prayer  or  two.  It  makes 
me  shake  to  think  of  him  now. 

"About  the  mornin'  after  All  Souls'  Eve,  is  it?  Listen  to 
this,  thin  ;  His  sketches  an'  verses  they  thought  so  much 
of  had  turned  to  blank  paper  !  They  each  had  his  picture, 
they  called  it,  but  neither  one  looked  like  him,  an'  that  mor- 
nin' they  had  sunk  to  a  little  heap  of  ashes  under  where  they 
had  hung  !  An!  Miss  Elizabeth's  portrait  of  him  was  not  as 
she  thought  she  left  it,  nor  as  her  sisters  thought  it  looked, 
but  it  was  like  him  as  I  saw  him,  only  it  had  no  eyes  ! 

"  If  ye'll  believe  it,  each  one  showed  me  that  night  a  fine 
necklace  the  strange  man  had  given  her,  a  secret  from  the 
others.  It  was  good  as  a  play  to  see  them  comin',  one  after 
the  other,  on  the  same  errand.  Poor  dears  !  Bless  us  and 
save  us  ! — don't  move  your  chair  with  such  a  sudden  noise,  it 
makes  me  jump  ;  an'  don't  keep  lookin'  behind  ye  !  Miss 
Charlotte's  was  coral,  all  carved  into  little  imps  ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth's was  like  great  coals  of  fire — carbuncles,  she  said 
'twas  ;  an'  Miss  Katharine's  was  like  little  red  sparks — ru- 
bies, she  called  them,  an'  said  it  must  have  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  But  next  mornin'  their  bureau  drawers,  where 
they  kept  their  fine  things,  held  no  necklaces — nothin'  but  a 
heap  of  dead  leaves,  an'  dust,  an'  pebbles  ! 

"  No,  it  was  only  a  red  line  round  the  throat  each  wore  for 
a  chain  at  daylight.     Dead,  then?     Dead  as  Pharaoh  ! 

"  Yes,  he  was  gone,  an'  they  will  not  find  him  either  ; 
though  the  police  an'  reporters  call  me  a  crazy  old  woman  to 
doubt  it,  but  I'm  sure  they'll  have  their  trouble  for  their 
pains.     Where  is  he?    The  Devil  knows  !" 

Emma  Frances  Dawson. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1880. 


FOUR    RECENT    POEMS. 


"What  did  the  Puritans  come  to  this  country  for?"  asked 
a  Massachusetts  teacher  of  his  class.  "To  worship  God  in 
their  own  way  and  make  other  people  do  the  same,"  was  the 
replv, 


A    Portrait    by    Millais, 

I  am  strong :  for  henceforward  I  hold 

All  the  ages  in  fee  ; 
I  shall  live  when  the  tangled  green  grasses 

Are  waving  o'er  thee. 
I  shall  live,  and  thy  children  shall  tell 
How  mine  eyes  have  the  old  subtle  spell 

To  draw  all  desires  to  me. 

Most  regnant  am  I,  though  a  queen 

Without  sceptre  or  crown ; 
Yet  I  rule  every  heart  with  a  smile. 

And  I  curse  with  a  frown. 
With  the  touch  of  my  soft  finger-tips, 
Or  the  madness  that  lies  in  these  lips, 

I  can  raise  as  I  will,  or  cast  down. 

Pity  ?      Shall  I  feel  for  the  dog 

That  crouches  when  beat? 
Shall  I  feel  for  a  man  when  he  bows, 

When  he  falls  at  my  feet? 
Fool !      Did  Semiramis  feel 
For  the  slaves  that  she  dragged  at  her  wheel 

Through  the  laughter  and  scorn  of  the  street  ? 
—  VioUt  Fane. 


Cleopatra. 

Upon  a  couch  of  crimson  silk  she  lay, 

And  floated  down  the  slumb'rous,  murky  Nile  ; 
Her  wondrous  eyes  rebuked  the  god  of  day, 

While  the  bright  sun  grew  dim  before  her  smile. 
The  warm  air,  fragrant  from  a  lotus  land, 

Swept  like  a  sensuous  breath  across  the  day  ; 
What  wonder  Antony,  with  nerveless  hand, 

Drunk  with  her  kiss,  ' '  threw  all  the  world  away  "  ? 
Why  wonder  that  he  found  a  keener  zest 

Beside  this  piece  of  perfect,  faultless  clay, 
Than  waiting  on  the  shores  of  Rome's  unrest. 

As  willing  captive  at  her  feet  he  lay? 
Her  voice,  like  some  soft,  low-toned  instrument, 

With  music  sweet  her  royal  love  proclaims, 
It  stills  the  tempest  of  his  discontent. 

And  for  her  sweet  enchantments  he  gives  fame. 
"  Love  is  her  theme  and  Antony  her  god," 

He  lays  his  manhood  at  her  royal   feet, 
And  smiles  upon  the  ruins,  while  the  flood 

Of  love  sweeps  o'er  him,  fragrant,  warm,  and  sweet. 
— Mary  Stratton  Heiaett. 

Lucille's  Mistake. 

The  visit  over,  bidding  her  adieu, 

I  took  my  hat,  and,  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

Then  starting  homeward,  soon  I  missed  my  cane, 

Retiaced  my  steps,  and  rang  the  bell  again. 

I  heard  a  rush — the  door  flew  open  wide. 

And  with  a  bound  Lucille  was  at  my  side  : 

Around  my  neck  her  lovely  arms  she  threw, 

Kissed  me — ye  gods  !  she  kissed  me  through  and  through. 

Stock  still  I  stood,  not  daring  to  return 

The  glowing  kisses  that  my  lips  did  burn  ; 

I  tried  to  speak,  and  gasped  :  "  I  clean  forgot — 

I  left  my  cane."     She  started  as  if  shot, 

And  cried  with  sobs  she  vainly  tried  to  smother  : 

"  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  I  thought  'twas  Dan^my  brother. 
What  shall  I  do?"  she  asked  me  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
I  lacked  the  courage  to  say,  "Do  it  more!" 
So,  looking  sheepish,  seized  upon  my  stick, 
And  forthwith  trotted  homeward  double  quick. 
When  on  my  couch,  in  vain  I  courted  sleep  ; 
I  tossed,  and  pondered  :  "  What  a  wealth  of  love 
That  girl  possesses,  other  girls  above  ! 
And  if  a  brother  she  should  hold  so  dear, 
What  must  a  husband  to  her  heart  appear?" 
The  idea  grew  ;  and— well,  to  end  the  tale, 
I  sought  her  often,  and  to  such  avail 
That,  ere  a  twelvemonth  its  full  course  had  run, 
I  wooed,  I  won  her — and  we  twain  were  one  ; 
And  once  I  told  her  that  my  love  began 
The  night  she  kissed  me  "  in  mistake  for  Dan." 

"  For  Dan  ?  "  said  she,  "  why,  bless  your  stupid  head, 
Poor  Brother  Dan  was  safe  and  snug  in  bed." 

"  You  didn't  know  it?"  "  Why,  of  course  I  did," 
And  in  my  breast  her  blushing  face  she  hid. 
Through  all  these  years  I  did  not  once  regret 
My  having  fallen  in  the  trap  she  set. 
Happy  am  1,  and  happy  too  I've  made  her  ; 
Although  at  times  I  laughingly  upbraid  her ; 
And  then  she  says  :  "The  moral,  dear,  of  this  is, 
That  girls  don't  often  make  mistakes  in  kisses." 

— John  G.  Siixc. 

On    the  Wolfenstein. 

■  Man  takes  not  hence  what  he  brings  not  here," 
Runs  the  legend  quaint  on  the  faded  sign 
Of  the  inn  where  the  Wolf's-stone  rising  sheer 
Frowns  down  on  the  rushing  Rhine. 

A  quaint  conceit,  but  a  promise  cold 

To  a  weary  guest  at  the  Golden  Lion — 

Albeit  no  better  wine  is  sold 

O'er  the  plain  that  the  Wolf  looks  high  on. 

Mine  host  of  the  Lion  is  smooth  and  fat, 

As  he  stands  at  his  door  in  the  twilight  weather 

Brushing  the  dust  from  the  stranger's  hat, 
And  smoothing  the  small  Jagd  feather. 

'  The  moon  is  climbing  the  Wolf's-stone  now," 
He  says,  "and  the  Herr  will  do  great  honor 
To  our  Lady's  shrine  on  the  mountain's  brow 
If  he  saw  the  moon  shine  on  her  ; 

'  Or  stood  in  the  arch  of  the  old  Wolf's  Tower 

When  the  moon  looks  through,  he  would  see — they  say- 
The  Past  revive,  with  the  knights  in  their  power, 
And  the  ghosts  of  a  by-gone  day ! 

'  He  would  see  the  maiden  who  built  the  shrine 
And  the  Wolf  that  bore  the  lamb  to  his  den, 
And  Lord  Conrad — raging  from  Palestine, 
And  the  shock  and  the  slash  of  men  ! " 

A  mile  of  darkness,  a  mile  of  heat, 

A  mile  of  dust  from  the  wayside  vine, 
A  mile  of  dreaming — until  my  feet 

Rest  high  o'er  the  rushing  Rhine. 

The  moon  shines  full  through  the  broken  arch, 
And  rides  once  more  o'er  the  lower  plain  ; 

Then  a  mile  of  darkness  and  dusty  march 
And  I  reach  the. inn  again. 

"  You  have  seen,  mein  Herr?"  "  I  have — nor  fear 
But  I  read  your  legend  henceforth  aright : 
'  Man  takes  not  hence  what  he  brings  not  here,' 
'Tis  truth,  O  mine  host.     Good-night." 

And  what  saw  I  on  that  Wolf's-stone,  led 

By  potent  fancies,  and  spell-possest? 
Only  my  brother,  long  since  dead, 

Asleep  qn  his  mother's  breast  1  — Bret  H 'arte. 


AN    ESSAY    TURNED    STORY. 


Fresh  from  contemplation  of  my  friend's  wife,  from  the 
sound  of  her  high-keyed  voice,  and  the  echo  of  her  fluency, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  contempt  that  one  fool  has  for  anotherfool  is  the  bit- 
terest thing  in  life.  One  finds  it  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  the 
puny  rage  of  the  average  modern  satirist — a  pigmy  Swift, 
writing  with  muddy  vinegar  and  a  leaden  pen.  One  may 
even  dare  to  laugh  at  the  literary  young  woman,  whose  scorn 
of  most  things  mundane  runs  to  noveling,  and  who  writes  us 
down  with  all  the  vigorous  'go'  of  polished  brittle-brattle 
and  erudite  namby-pamby.  [How  clever  they  are,  though, 
the  dears  ! — Rhoda  Broughton  and  Miss  Matthews,  and  their 
American  imitators,  including  our  own  young  women  who 
write  such  charming  twaddle.]  But  there  is  one  force  in  so- 
cial dynamics  at  which  we  dare  not  laugh — or  at  least  dare 
not  wisely — and  that  is  the  woman  who  nags.  Sometimes 
this  paroquet  in  petticoats  has  brains  ;  sometimes  she  has  a 
heart ;  sometimes  neither.  She  never  has  both.  Nagging 
is  the  product  either  of  a  weak  intellect  or  of  a  bad  heart.  In 
each  instance  the  woman  who  nags  is  an  irredeemable  fool, 
and  the  sane  man  who  submits  to  the  infliction  is  either  a 
dormant  idiot  or  a  martyr.  In  either  case  he  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  mankind.  If  the  martyr  be  at  once  Christian, 
gentleman,  and  philosopher,  he  is  above  the  criticism  of 
these  poor  pages.  If  the  man  who  is  thrown  in  contact  with 
the  woman  who  nags  be  neither  Christian  nor  gentleman, 
and  be  not  even  a  philosopher,  then,  of  course,  he  deserves 
all  the  perdition  he  finds.  If,  however,  he  be  either  of  the 
first  two,  it  were  better  he  never  had  been  born.  How  one 
comes  to  hate  her  !  How  sure  one  is  that  she  hates  him  ! 
How,  sometimes,  one  forgets  that  anatomy  says  she  is  a  wo- 
man, and  longs  to  drown  her — along  with  Thomas  the  cat 
and  Moll  the  magpie." 

Fausta,  at  my  elbow,  had  read  the  pages  as  I  wrote  them. 
"  Now,  Alfred,  1  want  the  other  side,"  she  said. 
"  But  I've  not  half  finished  this  side,"  I  replied,  with  some 
vexation — for  my  next  sentence  was  to  have  been  as  blight- 
ing in  its  chill  denunciation  as  the  curl  of  the  latranflip  of 
the  woman  who  nags. 

"  Ah,  but  you  forget  that  you  do  not  know  what  has  made 

these  women  what  they  are " 

"  I  don't  care  to  know,  Fausta.    I  merely  wish  not  to  know 

them  at  all,  and " 

"  So  you  would  condemn  them  unheard,  Alfred.  That's  not 
generous.  I'd  say  it  was  not  'just,1  either,  only  I'm  a  woman." 
**  Fausta,  you  are  too  bad.  I  was  writing  a  philippic,  and 
you  have  turned  it  into  a  travesty  upon  the '  Caudle  Lectures.' " 
"Since  you  insist  on  it,  then,  1  will  make  you  a  lecture," 
says  Fausta,  tenderly,  blushing  the  while.  "  Now,  you  must 
listen  very  respectfully  while  I  tell  you  a  little  story.     Once 

upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  girl,  not  quite  seventeen " 

"You  don't  say  so?"  1  interrupted. 

"And  she  lived  in  California — saucy  Taff— and,  until  she 
met  somebody,  she  was  a  very  good,  dutiful  little  girl.     Not 

so  bright  as " 

"  My  Fausta,"  I  said. 

"Not  so  bright  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  nor  so  good  as 
Florence  Nightingale,  nor  so  pretty  as — as  those  old  sweet- 
hearts you  talk  about,  Alfred.  But  she  was  a  good,  dutiful 
girl,  as  I  said,  and  she  might  have  been  a  good  girl  to  this 
day,  if — if  she  had  not  met  a  man  who  thought  she  needed 
1  improving/  and  was  very  sure  he  was  the  man  of  all  men  to 
do  that  '  improving.'  She,  little  goos£,  believed  him  ! " 
*'  You  interest  me,"  I  interrupted. 

"And  such  '  improving.'  He  gave  her  a  few  books  to  read, 
and  talked  to  her  gravely,  and  looked  wiser  than  most  owls 
look.  And  by  and  by,  when  he  thought  she  was  wise  enough, 
he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  went  and  did  it  !  That 
was  the  awfulest  mistake  she  ever  made ;  for  the  man  she 
had  married  was  neither  patient  nor  sympathetic.  What  did 
he  care  if  she  tried  her  best  to  satisfy  him  ?  Nothing,  Alfred, 
nothing  !  All  he  wanted  was  '  his  own  way'— a  way  that  ran 
in  so  many  different  directions  that  there  was  no  knowing 
the  corner  one  must  stand  beside  to  be  sure  and  meet  it.  He 
did  have  his  own  way,  and  thought  his  little  wife  was  the  best 
little  wife  in  the  world.  But  it  was  because  she  sacrificed 
every  bit  of  independence  she  ever  had  that  she  never — 
nagged." 

"And,  now  the  sermon,  the  moral,  the  application,  Fausta," 
I  said. 

"  Cannot  you  see  ?"  she  replied.  But  you  are  a  man — you 
do  not  see  because  you  do  not  choose  to  see.  It's  the  result 
you  want — you  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  methods.  You  see 
Frank's  wife  in  her  house.  You  meet  Frank  'down  town,'  at 
lunch,  in  his  office.  He  is  always  gay,  witty — the  best  of 
fellows.  You  do  not  know,  or  care  to  know,  what  he  is  at 
home — what  makes  Agnes  '  Nagnes,:  as  you  call  her.  Agnes 
has  a  spirit  that  chafes  under  Frank's  easy  indifference.  She 
married  him  for  love — and  he  gives  her  spending  money. 
There  are  other  women  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  '  smile  and  smile,'  but  they  would  not  be  true  wives,  as 
Agnes  is  true.  And  so,  because  she  is  proud,  knowing  she 
is  worthy  of  Frank's  love,  she  '  nags '  to  keep  back  tears — 
heart-tears,  from  a  heart  that  is  breaking.  There  are  many, 
many  women  whose  lives  are  like  hers,  Alfred." 

Fausta's  eyes  were  brimming,  and  her  cheeks  had  each  a 
vivid  red  spot  in  its  centre.  I  put  my  arm  around  her  waist. 
I  would  have  kissed  the  tears  away,  but  she  shrank  from  me 
and  quickly  left  the  room.  I  did  not  follow  her  then.  Yet 
my  screed  lay  unfinished  before  me,  and  my  pen  lay  idle 
beside  it.  For  an  hour  I  sat  alone,  thinking — of  the  days 
Fausta  and  I  went  gypsying — of  the  first  kiss  I  won  from 
those  shy  lips — of  the  promises  I  made — of  the  way  I  had 
not  kept  them.  And  then  I  went  softly  up  _ stairs  to  find 
Fausta.  I  opened  the  door  softly.  She  was  beside  the  win- 
dow, embroidering  something  in  gay  flower-work  on  a  dark 
velvet  groundwork.  There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  then. 
I  kissed  her  cheek  softly— I  felt  unworthy  to  touch  her  lips — 
and  I  said,  with  curt,  masculine,  shame-faced  hesitancy, 
something  in  effect  like  this :  "  Fausta,  I  have  'read  between 
the  lines'  of  your  little  story.  I  heard  the  nagging  tongue  o( 
my  friend's  wife.  I  did  not  see  the  hurt  heart  ot  my  own 
wife.     Forgive  me,  Fausta!'' 

" '  I  love  you  for  what  you  are,  not  what  you  do,' "  she  an- 
swered. Alfred  Harpie. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1SS0. 
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THE   ARGONAUT 


REPUBLICANS  AND  THE    CHINESE   QUESTION. 


The  Territorial  Enterprise  of  August  20th  makes  a  very 
complete  argument  in  reply  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
the  Republican  party  has  favored  and  the  Democratic  party 
disfavored  Chinese  immigration.  The  argument  is  this,  as 
we  understand  it  :  the  original  and  first  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China  was  made  by  Mr.  Reed,  as  Com- 
missioner, Caleb  Cushing  being  then  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  Buchanan  administration — made  by  a  Democrat, 
ratified  by  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  signed  by  a  Democratic 
President.  This  action  was  approved  by  the. Democratic 
party  of  California.  In  1852,  Archibald  C.  Peachy,  a  leading 
Democrat  and  Southern  man,  introduced  into  the  California 
Legislature  "An  Act  to  enforce  the  observance  of  labor  con- 
tracts made  without  the  limits  of  the  State."  It  was  known 
as  the  "  Coolie  bill,"  and  provided  that  labor  contracts  might 
be  made  with  Chinese  for  five  years,  might  be  assignable, 
and  enforced  by  law.  R.  N.  Wood,  Democratic  Chairman 
of  a  Democratic  Committee,  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Page  209  of  the  Assembly  journal  of  1852  contains  the  re- 
port. The  bill  passed  the  House.  An  exactly  similar  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The  Honorable  David  C. 
Broderick,  then  a  Senator  from  San  Francisco,  opposed  it. 
Miners  held  indignation  meetings  to  oppose  it.  Every  Whig 
on  the  Committee  opposed  it.  Every  Southern  Democratic 
Senator  favored  it.  Philip  A.  Roach,  now  editing  the  Ex- 
aminer, favored  it,  and  made  a  minority  report,  in  which  he 
used  the  following  language  : 

There  is  ample  field  for  its  employment  [that  is,  coolie  labor]  in  drain- 
ing the  swamp  lands',  in  cultivating  rice,  raising  silk,  or  planting  tea. 
Our  State  is  supposed  to  have  great  natural  advantages  for  Uiese  ob- 
jects ;  but  if  these  present  not  field  enough  for  their  labor,  then  sugar, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  mining,  invite  their  attention.  For  these 
special  objects  I  have  no  objections  to  the  introduction  of  contr*c:  la- 
borers, for  these  staple  industries  can  not  be  cultivated  without  cheap 
labor.  For  these  special  objects  I  have  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  the  contract  laborers,  provided  they  are  excluded  from  citizenship; 
for  those  staples  can  not  be  cultivated  ''without  this  cheap  labuk  ;" 
but  from  all  other  branches  1  would  recommend  its  exclusion. 

The  bill  was  defeated,  and  it  was  reported  as  an  anti- 
coolie  victory  won  by  Whigs  and  Northern  Democrats  over 
the  Southern  Democrats — the  same  class  of  politicians  that 
is  now  endeavoring  to  introduce  Chinese  coolie  labor  into 
the  South  to  take  the  place  of  negro  slaves.  The  Repub- 
lican party  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  Burlingame 
Treaty,  and  this  treaty  was  approved  at  the  time  by  the  na- 
tional Democratic  party,  and  by  the  Democratic  party  of 
California.  At  the  banquet  given  to  Burlingame  in  San 
Francisco,  after  his  return  from  China,  Governor  Henry  H. 
Haight  presided,  and  made  an  eulogistic  address  congratu- 
lating Air.  Burlingame  upon  the  achievement  of  a  great 
diplomatic  triumph,  and  Democratic  journals  in  America 
applauded  it.  In  1872,  General  John  F.  Miller,  in  a  speech 
in  San  Francisco,  said  : 

Partisan  political  capital  can  be  cheaply  manufactured.  I  notice  that 
our  Democratic  friends  are  accustomed,  at  iheir  meetings,  to  hurl  loud- 
voiced  anathemas  at-  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  and  to  attribute  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chinese  in  our  midst  entirely  to  that  much  denounced  and 
greatly  misunderstood  piece  of  diplomacy.  That  is  all  unjust,  for  the 
Burlingame  Treaty  is,  in  many  respects,  a  repetition  of  the  treaty  made 
by  Caleb  Cushing,  under  a  Democratic  administration  ;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  Burlingame  Treaty  differs  from  the  Cushing  Treaty,  the  differ- 
ence is  not  in  favor  of  China.  The  clause  in  the  Burlingame  Treaty 
which  most  excites  Democratic  criticism,  the  clause  which  admits  Chi- 
•  nese  to  our  shores  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nations  of  Europe,  is  a  diplomatic  phrase  which  was  in  the  Cushing 
Treaty,  and  which  was  copied,  or  rather  repeated,  from  the  Cushing 
Treaty.  That  clause  confers  upon  Chinese  subjects  no  rights  or  privi- 
leges they  did  not  enjoy  before  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  made,  and  it 
is  the  sheerest  injustice  to  charge  upon  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  more 
than  upon  any  other  treaty,  the  sins  and  evils  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration. *  +  *  *#»** 

In  the  winter  of  1868-9  *  was  'n  Washington,  awaiting  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  March. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  was  then 
under  consideration  before  the  House  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  of 
which  committee  Governor — now  Senator — Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chairman.  The  draft  of  the  amendment,  as  at  first  reported,  con- 
tained the  word  "  nativity."  That  is  to  say,  it  read  that  no  citizen  could 
be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  "  nativity,  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Mr.  Boutwell  consumed  me 
about  the  chances  of  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the  Nevada 
Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session.  I  suggested  to  him  to  strike 
out  the  word  ' '  nativity, "  as  otherwise  the  legislatures  of  the  Pacific  States 
would  be  powerless  to  inhibit  Chinese  citizenship,  in  case  the  Chinese 
should  ever  make  an  effort  in  that  direction.  I  found  that  Governor 
Boutwell  was  exceedingly  well  advised  concerning  our  Chinese  problem. 
I  found  that  he  recognized  fully  the  possibilities  of  danger  to  republican 
institutions  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  free  labor  which  existed  in 
unchecked  Chinese  incoming ;  and,  as  a  result  of  our  interview,  he  used 
his  efforts  before  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  reported  and  passed  without  the  word  "  nativity.' 

Here,  then,  is  further  proof  of  the  good  services  of  Re- 
publicans in  rendering  it  impossible  for  Chinese  to  become 
citizens.  The  statement  of  General  Miller  reveals  facts  alike 
creditable  to  the  Republican  party,  Governor  Boutwell,  and 
himself,  and  discloses  a  part  of  the  secret  history  of  Chinese 
treaty  negotiation,  indicating  the  care  exercised  by  the  Re- 
publican party  upon  this  question.  The  Enterprise  makes 
the  following  explanation  of  General  Garfield's  vote  upon  the 
Passenger  Act : 

Garfield  was  in  favor  of  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame 
Treaty,  but  would  have  accepted  the  half-loaf  offered  by  the  Fifteen- 
Passenger  Bill  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  vote  for  it  under  conditions 
consonant  with  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  make  political  capital  with  Pacific  Coast  Democrats, 
Sunset  Cox,  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House,  refused  to  per- 
mit a  simple  amendment  by  Garfield,  which  in  no  way  vitiated  the  bill, 
but  merely  provided  that  the  act  should  not  take  effect  until  the  Chinese 
Government  had  been  notified  of  its  passage  ;  as  it  nullified  clauses  of 
the  Burlingame  Treaty.  This  amendment  being  refused,  Garfield, 
statesman  that  he  is,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  legislation  that,  without 
such  amendment,  was  practically  an  act  of  war  against  China.  The  Fif- 
teen-Passenger Bill  was  a  Republican  measure,  defeated  by  Democrats, 
whp,  ostensibly  favoring  it,  caused  its  defeat  by  refusing  to  pass  a 
proper  and  just  amendment. 

The  fact  that  the  South  desires  the  further  importation  of 
Chinese  labor  to  take  the  place  upon  its  plantations  of  slave 
labor,  that  the  South  controls  the  Democratic  party,  and  that 
General  Hancock,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  studiedly 
silent  upon  this  great  question,  is  a  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able argument  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Democratic 
party,  if  it  obtains  control  of  our  national  affairs,  to  invite 
and  encourage  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration.    No  Dem- 


ocratic writer  or  orator  can  dare  to  say,  in  the  face  of  this, 
its  party  history,  that  it  is  in  favor  of  restricting  Chinese 
immigration.  In  the  light  of  this  history  let  them  read  the 
emphatic  resolution  of  the  Republican  platform,  that  "  Chi- 
nese immigration  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  ought  to 
be  restricted  and  limited  by  the  enactment  of  laws,"  and 
then  let  them  read  the  declarations  of  General  Garfield,  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  Chinese  importation  is  "too 
much  like  an  invasion  not  to  be  watched  with  solicitude. 
We  can  not  consent  to  allow  any  form  of  servile  labor  to  be 
introduced  among  us  under  the  guise  of  immigration."  The 
fact  is,  as  stated  by  General  Miller  in  the  speech  above 
quoted  from  :  "  Republicans  are  in  earnest  about  protecting 
the  free  labor  of  the  country  from  Chinese  slave  labor.  Such 
protection  is  the  very  life  of  the  party  life." 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Examiner  has  come  out  in  a 
very  passionate  defense  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Roach,  and  a  very 
angry  denunciation  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  and  a  very 
absurd  attack  upon  General  John  F.  Miller.  We  would  not 
willingly  do  Mr.  Roach  any  injustice,  but  the  cold  fact  is  that 
in  1852  he  was  willing  to  allow  Chinese  immigration  for 
"special  objects,"  and  "  had  no  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  laborers,"  under  certain  restrictions  touching  citi- 
zenship. This  coolie  bill  of  1S52  would  have  become  a  law 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  David  C.  Broderick,  then  Senator 
from  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Broderick  represented  at  that 
early  time  the  Northern  anti-chivalry  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  the  Southern,  or  chivalry  wing,  that  favored 
the  coolie  bill.  Mr.  Roach,  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
chivalry  wing,  and  representing  that  class  of  Irish  politicians 
that  is  and  always  will  be  Democratic  so  long  as  there  is  a 
loaf  to  cut  or  a  fish  to  scale,  endeavored  to  "  straddle  the 
blind;"  "to  ride  both  horses;"  to  accommodate  himself  to 
both  sides  ;  to  "give  the  law  to  the  North  and  the  nigger  to 
the  South  ;"  to  authorize  Chinese  coolie  labor  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  ex-slave-holding  Southern  Democrats  ;  and,  while 
giving  away  everything  of  substance,  to  play  his  ignorant 
partisans  with  the  wordy  shadow  of  a  sham  resistance  to 
Chinese  immigration.  The  honest  thing  for  Mr.  Roach  to 
do  is  "to  squarely  admit  that  in  the  light  of  experiment  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  He  certainly  has  changed  his  mind. 
There  is  no  more  earnest  and  conscientious  opponent  of 
Chinese  immigration  to-day  than  Philip  Roach.  He  has 
changed  his  opinions  because  he  would  not  dare  to  admit 
to-day  the  sentiments  of  1852,  as  expressed  in  his  Senate 
report.  This  effort  to  appear  consistent — an  effort  we  never 
attempt  to  make — renders  some  people  almost  ridiculous. 
Times  change,  and  our  opinions  must  change  with  them.  It 
is  better  to  be  right  to-day  than  consistent  with  yesterday. 
To  withhold  the  expression  of  an  opinion  to-day,  lest  we 
might  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  to-morrow,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  cowardice.  This  whole  coast  and  nearly  all  its 
leading  men  have  changed  their  opinions  upon  this  Chinese 
question  ;  they  have  done  it  after  observation  and  reflection, 
and  it  places  almost  any  one  in  an  embarrassing  and  ridicu- 
lous position  to  endeavor  to  squirm  out  for  himself  a  consist- 
ent record.  The  same  is  true  of  parties  as  of  individuals. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  free 
labor.  It  is  the  party  of  slavery  ;  the  party  of  the  aristocratic 
slave-owner  of  the  South.  It  is  the  party  that  to-day  favors 
Chinese  immigration  ;  and  its  candidate,  General  Hancock, 
dare  not  deny  this  fact.  He  has  not  said,  and  he  will  not  and 
dare  not  say,  that  he  personally,  or  his  party,  thinks  Chinese 
immigration  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  invasion  ought  to  be 
limited  and  restricted  by  the  enactment  of  just  laws. 


A    MODEST    LITTLE    STORY. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Springer  at  Sullivan,  Indiana,  we 
produce  a  portion  of  it  below,  as  reported  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  papers.  He  said:  "  My  friends,  the 
Republican  party  has  nominated  for  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio — [derisive  laughter] — a  man 
who  has  long  been  in  public  service,  long  been  the  leader  of 
his  party,  and  who  stands  to-day  the  mightiest  warrior  of 
them  all,  the  greatest  Republican  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  [Sensation.]  I  knew  James  A.  Garfield  by 
being  with  him  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  for  years,  and 
I  know  there  is  no  Republican  in  that  party  abler  than  he. 
I  see  the  newspapers  are  making  charges  against  his  char- 
acter, but,  my  friends,  I  can  not  say  that  they  are  in  any  wise 
true.  I  have  not  read  the  reply  to  these  charges  by  the  Re- 
publican press  ;  if  they  are  true,  I  do  not  know  it,  and  you, 
my  friends,  know  as  much  about  them  as  I  do.  I  must  say 
to  you,  my  friends,  that  I  had  hoped  that  the  good  old  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  select  a  civilian  for  its  standard-bearer 
in  this  campaign,  as  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  prefer- 
able to  us — certainly  more  preferable  to  me — than  to  have  a 
man  who  is  solely  a  military  man.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  a  man  who  knows  all  about  af- 
fairs ;  who  knows  the  regulations  of  the  various  departments  ; 
the  management  of  the  judiciary,  legislative,  and  executive 
departments ;  the  department  of  state,  which  deals  with 
foreign  countries  ;  the  treasury  department,  with  the  millions 
of  treasure  ;  with  civil  service,  and  with  the  great  and  rapidly 
growing  commerce  of  our  land,  thereby  bringing  the  greatest 
happiness  to  our  people.  I  therefore  thought  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  people  demanded  a  man  experienced  in  civil 
affairs,  and  when  our  convention  at  Cincinnati  nominated  a 
purely  military  man,  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  friends,  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  nominated  a  man 
with  some  civil  exDerience." 


As  a  crowded  car  was  passing  up  Bush  Street  a  gentleman 
in  the  car  punched  the  driver  in  the  back  with  his  cane,  and 
said  :  "  I  expect  that  lady  wants  to  ride."  The  driver,  sup- 
posing the  gentleman  had  seen  the  lady  signal  the  car,  put 
on  the  brakes  and  waited  for  the  lady — who  weighed  about 
two  hundred  pounds — to  come  up,  which  she  did,  and  passed 
on  without  getting  in. 

"  What  made  you  think  that  lady  wanted  to  ride?"  growled 
the  driver. 

"Because  she  was  walking,  my  dear  fellow.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  walking  outside  of  the  car  who  want  to  get  in- 
side. You  never  noticed  that,  did  you?  Never  mind,  I'll 
get  you  another  passenger  directly;"  and  he  gazed  intently 
down  a  cross  street  for  the  next  pedestrian. 


Told  by  an  "Oldest  Inhabitant"  to  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle." 


"  Speaking  of  hot  weather,"  said  the  oldest  inhabitant,  as  he 
unbuttoned  his  ulster,  and  laid  his  plush  cap  on  the  table,  "  I 
don't  regard  it  as  even  pleasantly  warm;  I  have  bee%out  in 
the  sun  all  day  trying  to  get  some  heat  into  my  system,  and 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  confidence,  I'm  a  bit  chilly  yit." 

"  Ever  seen  it  any  warmer  at  this  season  of  the  year  ?  " 
asked  the  reporter. 

"  Wunst — I  seen  it  in  the  spring  of  1814  so  that  you'd 
think  this  weather  was  an  ice-box.  I  was  buildin'  a  tele- 
graph line  in  South  America,  and  what  do  you  think  we  used 
for  poles?" 

"  Iron,  perhaps." 

"Iron?  Iron  wouldn't  stand  a  minute.  Why,  the  works 
of  my  watch  melted  and  ran  down  my  leg,  and  it  felt  cool, 
too,  'cause  it  was  liquid.  No,  sir,  iron  wasn't  no  more  use 
than  ice.  We  couldn't  use  wood,  'cause  it  caught  fire  as  soon 
as  exposed,  so  we  used  salt.  We  just  squirted  a  stream  of 
salt  water  straight  up  through  a  six-inch  nozzle.  The  heat 
evaporated  the  water,  and  left  a  fustLclass  column  of  salt. 
Then  we  made  it  the  right  height  by  cutting  off  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

"  But  how  could  you  run  your  wire  ?" 

"Didn't;  we  just  p'inted  it  the  way  we  wanted  it  to  go 
from  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  expansion  run  it  along  from  col- 
umn to  column.     That's  what  I  call  warm  weather,  that  is." 

"  How  did  you  put  on  your  insulators  ?" 

"We  just  fastened  'em  on  to  the  stream  as  soon  as 
it  started  out  of  the  nozzle,  and  there  they  was.  That's  the 
reason  we  had  to  cut  the  poles  off  at  the  bottom,  so's  not  to 
disturb  the  insulators.  As  the  wire  came  along,  we  give  it  a 
hitch  around  each  insulator,  and  there  it  was." 

"  How  fast  did  the  wire  seem  to  go  ?  " 

"About  eighty  miles  an  hour.  We  built  seven  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  in  one  afternoon." 

"How  did  you  keep  up  with  it?  How  could  you  keep 
ahead  and  get  your  salt  columns  up  fast  enough?" 

"Well,  sir,  that  was  the  simplest  contrivance  you  ever  saw. 
We  had  two  parallel  bars  of  railroad  iron,  and  a  wagon  that 
just  fit  the  bars.  We  rivited  a  cross-piece  to  the  forward  ends, 
and  fastened  the  wagon  to  it.  Them  bands  expanded 
lengthways  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  carried  the  wagon  right  along  on  its  own  tracks.  We 
could  head  off  the  wire  and  get  up  a  pole,  and  hitch  on  a 
wire,  and  ketch  up  with  the  end  in  no  time.  I'm  sayin',  gen- 
tlemen, it  was  hot  in  that  vicinity." 

"But  the  men  couldn't  climb  one  of  these  columns?" 

"  Of  course  they  couldn't— wouldn't  hold  'em." 

"How  did  they  take  the  half-hitch  around  the  insulators? 
— did  you  squirt  them  up  with  the  stream  ?JJ 

"  Not  we.  You  can't  squirt  them  up  that  way  ;  besides  the 
water  was  bilin'  hot.  We  had  four  thousand  tons  of  quick- 
silver, and  we  put  a  little  on  the  ground  under  a  man,  and  it'd 
raise  a  man  to  the  top  of  one  of  them  poles  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  miles  a  second.  That's  what  I  call  hot.  Now,  I'm 
just  shiverin'." 

"  You  must  have  gauged  the  quantity  of  the  mercury 
pretty  closely  to  stop  in  the  right  place  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  got  it  after  a  while.  The  first  five  men  went  up 
five  or  six  hundred  miles,  and  one  of  them  had  to  wait  until 
the  following  winter  to  get  back.  We  sent  him  grub  and 
things  by  the  quicksilver  communication  until  he  was  froze 
down,  and  we  paid  him  double  wages  while  he  was  gone." 

"  Didn't  the  wire  melt?" 

"  Melt  ?     Of  course  it  did  ! " 

"  Then  the  line  didn't  stay  up  ? " 

"'Deed  it  did,  and  that  is  jist  what  made  it  stay  up.  You 
know  heat  rises.  Now,  when  we  took  hitches  around  the  in- 
sulators we  left  the  wire  slack,  so  when  the  wire  melted  it 
arched  up  instead  of  bellyin'  down,  and  it  couldn't  fall  any 
more'n  a  bridge.  The  funniest  thing  in  the  whole  business 
was,  that  when  we  got  through  we  had  a  railroad.  Them 
bars  of  iron  made  a  smashin'  good  road  for  summer  travel.'"' 

"  Not  for  winter,  too?" 

"Wasn't  worth  a  nickle  for  winter.  When  cold  weather 
came  on,  they  contracted  so  there  wasn't  more'n  a  yard  and 
a  half  of  the  road  left." 

"  Didn't  the  telegraph  wire  contract  too  ?" 

"  Some,  but  not  much.  It  tightened  a  good  deal,  but  stayed 
where  it  was." 

"Didn't  it  break?" 

"  Couldn't.  That  wire  was  melted.  You  can't  break  a 
stream  of  water,  and  that  wire  was  liquid." 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  objected  the  reporter,  "if  the  win- 
ter was  cold  enough  to  contract  the  railroad,  it  was  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  wire  solid." 

"  Why  didn't  it  do  it,  then  ?  Look  here,  young  man,  you 
want  to  speculate.  Now,  I've  got  nothin'  to  do  with  specu- 
lations— I  deal  in  facts;"  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  buttoned 
up  his  ulster,  adjusted  his  plush  cap,  and  walked  off  in  disgust. 


William  J.  Marshall  wrote  as  follows,  before  committing 
suicide  at  Grand  Rapids  :  "  I  made  up  my  mind  several 
weeks  ago  to  enjoy  life  as  best  I  could  for  a  while;  and  I 
have  done  so,  you  bet !  I  came  here,  having  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  one  old  rouser,  and  then  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil.  My  passions  are  simply  uncontrollable,  and  it  is  non- 
sense for  me  to  jog  on  longer.  If  there  is  a  future  state,  I 
will  do  my  best,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  to  let  you  know  it ;  but 
my  impression  is,  when  a  man  leaves  this  world  his  goose  is 
cooked." 

The  September  North  American  is  at  hand.  Of  course, 
the  long-expected  first  chapter  on  the  "Ruins  of  Central 
America"  will  be  eagerly  read.  Mr.  De'sire'  Charnay  has 
done  his  share  of  the  work  well,  and  the  two  photographs 
that  illustrate  the  paper  are  admirably  distinct  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  a  taking  article 
on  "  Insincerity  in  the  Pulpit."  There  are  five  papers  be- 
side the  two  mentioned,  making  an  interesting  and  valuable 
number. 

Democratic  editors  are  being   taken  to  task  ter  :b'ty  for 
using  old  pictures  of  Jim  Fisk  and  Tony  ,  astoi 
Hancock  "  the  superb." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


The  swellest  of  French  female  costumes  was  exhibited  at 
Trouville  lately.  It  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  of  taste  and  ap- 
propriateness. It  commences  with  the  elementary  founda- 
tion of  a  blue  foulard  chemise  ;  red  satin  corsets,  embroid- 
ered in  old  gold  color,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  Valen- 
ciennes lace  ;  blue  silk  stockings,  with  dots  of  red  ;  and 
Russian  leather  shoes  worked  with  blue.  The  dress  is  of 
dark-red  surah  and  percale  plaided  with  red,  blue,  and  old 
gold.  The  skirt  is  very  short,  and  each  fold  of  the  percale, 
which  trims  it,  is  bordered  with  Russian  lace,  red  and  blue  ; 
the  waist  is  of  surah,  trimmed  at  the  neck  with  Russian  em- 
broider)'. A  fichu  of  plaid  percale  is  crossed  over  the  waist 
in  front,  and  is  tied  behind.  A  Josephine  hat  of  English 
straw,  adorned  with  a  huge  bow  of  Scotch  plaid  ribbon,  is 
fastened  under  the  back  chignon  of  braided  hair  with  the 
same.  A  Columbine  parasol  of  blue  cretonne,  with  red  bor- 
der and  Japanese  handle  ;  a  little  bag  pending  from  the  side, 
in  Russian  leather  ;  small  buttons  of  red  coral  for  ear-rings; 
a  heavy  gold  chain  with  padlock  on  the  left  arm  ;  a  bouquet 
of  red  roses  fastening  the  fichu;  and  a  pocket-handkerchief 
of  e'cru-colored  Irish  lawn,  embroidered  in  red,  blue,  and 
gold  colors,  complete  the  costume. 


A  writer  in  London  Truth  thus  describes  modern  aes- 
thetics :  "  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  recent  en- 
tertainment at  which  the  apostles  of  the  aesthetic  cult  had 
mustered  in  great  force.  The  affectations  of  this  curious 
clique  make  them  deliciously  amusing  to  watch.  The  men 
are  rather  more  ridiculous  than  the  women,  and  the  women 
rather  wilder  in  appearance  than  the  men,  owing  to  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  female  in  attire.  The  thinner  the  legs 
the  better.  No  aesthetic  must  venture  to  be  even  comfortably 
round  and  substantial.  When  an  aesthetic  grows  stout  he 
immediately  turns  renegade,  and  laughs  at  his  former  com- 
panions. The  attitude  of  the  aesthetic  lady  is  also  worth  de- 
scribing. She  begins  by  getting  her  chair  close  to  the  wall, 
and  then  sinks  into  it  sideways  in  such  a  way  that  her 
draperies  leave  the  outline  of  her  figure  plainly  visible.  Hav- 
ing ascertained,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  that  this  is  cor- 
rectly arranged,  she  leans  her  head  against  the  wall,  making 
the  throat  as  long  and  the  back  of  the  neck  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. Next,  she  stretches  her  arms  to  their  utmost  length, 
and  crosses  her  hands  so  that  the  fingers  droop  in  a  lank, 
dejected,  outstretched  way  over  her  knees.  Having  quite 
completed  her  attitude,  her  immobility  strikes  outsiders  as 
something  to  be  wondered  at.  She  will  remain  thus  for  an 
hour  at  a  time.  If  she  stands,  she  wears  her  arms  behind 
her,  with  the  fingers  interlaced,  or  does  the  chimney-piece 
business  with  the  top  of  the  piano,  for  the  men  are  sure  to 
have  appropriated  all  the  available  mantel-boards.  But 
these  minor  affectations  of  dress  and  bearing  fade  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  to  the  silly  inanities  of  their  talk. 
It  is  not  to  be  transcribed  in  its  utter,  meaningless  twaddle. 
So  conscious  are  even  the  utterers  of  the  weakness  of  the 
rubbish  they  talk,  that  they  italicise  and  accentuate  every 
third  or  fourth  word  they  utter,  in  the  attempt  to  give  it  an 
outer  glaze  of  meaning." 

A  dress  that  made  a  sensation  at  the  Newport  Casino  lately 
was  of  silk  net,  fine  mesh,  embroidered  with  straw,  over  straw- 
colored  satin.  Straw-embroidered  fichus  had  been  seen  be- 
fore, but  never  an  entire  dress;  and  this  was  most  artistic- 
ally executed  in  wheat  ears,  oats,  and  grasses,  with  the  finest 
of  split  straw.  Such  embroidery  can  not  be  bought ;  and  it 
was  indeed  the  fact,  that  the  wearer  had  accomplished  the 
work  herself.  She  had  seen  a  small  piece  of  such  embroid- 
ery worn  by  a  friend,  and  her  ambition  was  excited  to  pos- 
sess a  dress  of  it.  The  latest  style  of  overdress  at  Newport  is 
the  "smock  frock,"  and  it  is  copied  after  the  garment  worn 
by  the  English  carter,  or  team-driver.  This  frock  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  would  be  called  a  straight  "  pina- 
fore "—if  worn  by  a  child — with  thefullness  gathered  in,  and 
shirred  down  front  and  back  into  rather  narrow  limits,  leav- 
ing plain  spaces  at  the  sides.  The  sleeves  are  shirred  from 
the  top  down  in  the  same  way  for  several  inches,  but  in  a 
coarse  fashion  ;  and  the  new  overdresses  strictly  follow  copy, 
except  that  the  shirring — "gauging"  it  is  called  in  England 
— is  more  neatly  done  than  in  the  carters'  frocks.  The  cart- 
ers also  wear  them  loose ;  the  young  ladies  add  a  belt,  gather 
the  slightly  full  sleeve  into  a  broad  band  which  descends  half 
way  upon  the  arm,  and  edge  with  lace.  The  prettiest  are 
made  of  soft  twilled  Corah  silk,  cream  white  or  robins'  egg 
blue,  and  when  the  frock  is  cut  rather  long  and  placed  over 
a  skirt  trimmed  with  many  tiny  gathered  rufHes  upon  a  slen- 
der form,  a  singular  transformation  is  effected,  and  the  cart- 
er's homely  frock  becomes  a  part  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
subtlest  things  in  art  or  nature. 


Clara  Belle,  writing  of  "the  glory  of  woman,"  declares 
that  hair  is  a  bothersome  appendage  for  women,  and  the  less 
they  have  of  it  the  better  they  are  off.  "I  could  look,"  she 
writes,  "on  a  bald-headed  woman  with  downright  envy  on  a 
day  when  the  thermometer  marked  ninety.  Think  of  sitting 
literally  bareheaded  in  a  breeze  !  Oh,  that  would  be  a  lux- 
ury, indeed  !  Doesn't  the  row  of  hairless  male  heads  down 
in  the  front  of  a  theatre  look  refreshingly  comfortable,  no 
matter  how  high  the  temperature  ?  But  women  must  pile 
up  their  natural  or  purchased  hair,  and  suffer  under  it.  It  is 
not  quite  so  bad  this  summer  as  usual,  however,  for  sim- 
plicity is  the  rule  in  hair-dressing,  particularly  at  the  sea- 
side resorts,  where  the  salty  dampness  straightens  out  crimps 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  made.  Puffs  are  very  sparingly  used, 
and,  unless  your  locks  are  thin,  you  need  not  put  on  any 
false  hair  at  all.  In  any  case,  you  need  do  no  more  than 
braid  some  of  the  foreign  article  in  with  your  own.  Girls  in 
their  teens,  and  some  who  desire  to  be  considered  so,  wear 
the  back-hair  in  a  knot  low  down,  in  a  somewhat  classic 
fashion  ;  but  that  is  a  peculiarly  trying  style,  and  unques- 
tionably a  bad  one  for  short  persons.  Abbreviated  women 
may  brush  all  the  hair  upward  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  forehead,  and  then  clap  a  large,  soft  hat  of  some 
kind  on  top  of  the  head.  If  the  forehead  be  high,  a  bang 
may  be  worn  in  this  connection.  Fluffiness  will  not  do  at 
•present,  though  considerable  deviation  from  old-maidish 
ness  is  permissible.  That  sugary  actor,  Montague,  is 
^lone  kept  in   memory  by  the   effigy  on  the  memorial 


window  of  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  where  his 
face  is  reproduced  as  that  of  a  winged  angel.  What  used  to 
be  called  spit-curls,  now  known  in  New  York  as  Montagues, 
are  still  fashionable.  Besides  these,  the  hair  may  be  loosely 
waved  both  ways  from  a  parting  in  the  centre,  or  laid  in 
water-waves  flat  on  the  forehead,  or  banged  square  across 
the  brows.  The  bangs  are  longer  and  straighter  than 
formerly.  False  fronts  are  common  at  the  sea-shore,  because 
they  are  handy  to  put  on  after  a  bath  has  drenched  the 
natural  hair.  Some  women  keep  an  assortment  of  wigs  for 
this  very  purpose,  so  they  simply  have  to  brush  their  own 
hair  in  a  little  knot,  and  in  a  jiffy  reappear  with  an  elaborate 
coiffure.  But  that  is  not  the  only  use  at  present  for  wigs. 
The  blonde  has  had  her  day,  and  the  brunette  is  coming  to 
the  front.  The  change  is  being  accomplished  during  the 
summer  months.  The  extent  to  which  hair  has  been  bleached 
is  now  becoming  apparent.  Women  who  were  palpably 
'  bleached  blondes '  were  far  outnumbered  by  those  who 
more  judiciously  lightened  their  hair  only  so  much  as  was 
consistent  with  naturalness.  It  was  a  great  bother  to  do 
the  bleaching,  for  the  hair  would,  in  the  partings,  show  the 
natural  color  with  a  single  week's  growth  ;  but  that  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  job  of  getting  rid  of  the  acquired 
color.  An  ordinary  method  is  to  have  the  hair  cropped 
close  to  the  head,  and  then  wear  a  wig  while  it  is  growing 
out.  Another  way  is  to  dye,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit 
upon  a  shade  exactly  matching  the  natural  one.  Some  of 
the  hair-dressers  are  skillful  at  this,  but  they  often  fail.  A 
few  women  boldly  do  nothing  but  to  cease  bleaching  ;  then 
their  heads  speedily  become  comic.  The  blondness  stops 
short  at  the  point  to  which  the  new  hair  has  grown  out, 
leaving  a  contrast  which,  to  express  it  in  slang,  gives  the 
whole  thing  away.  However,  -by  next  winter,  the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  blonde  period  will  be  gone,  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
real  blondes  will  be  dyed  brunettes." 


CAMPAIGN    STORIES. 


"  Oh,  I  am  tired  !"   she  sighed,  as  her  billowy 
Hair  she  unloosed  in  a  torrent  of  gold 
That  rippled  and  fell  o'er  a  figure  as  willowy, 

Graceful,  and  fair  as  goddess  of  old ; 
Over  her  jewels  she  flung  herself  drearily, 

Crumpled  the  laces  that  snowed  on  her  breast, 
Crushed  with  her  fingers  the  lily  that  wearily 
Clung  in  her  hair  like  a  dove  in  its  nest. 
And  naught  but  a  shadowy  form  in  the  mirror 
To  kneel  in  dumb  agony  down  and  weep  near  her ! 

"  Tired?" — of  what?    Could  we  fathom  the  mystery? — 
Lift  up  the  lashes  weighed  down  by  her  tears, 
And  wash  with  their  dews  one  white  face  from  her  history. 

Set  like  a  gem  in  the  red  rust  of  years. 
Nothing  will  rest  her — unless  he  who  died  of  her 

Strayed  from  his  grave,  and  in  place  of  the  groom, 
Tipping  her  face,  kneeling  there  by  the  side  of  her, 
Drained  the  old  kiss  to  the  dregs  of  his  doom. 
And  naught  but  that  shadowy  form  in  the  mirror 
To  kneel  in  dumb  agony  down  and  weep  near  her ! 


The  New  York  Hour  has  this  to  say  of  the  jersey: 
"Watering-place  correspondents  and  others  are  writing  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  garment.  They  are  puzzled 
to  conjecture  how  it  is  put  on  and  how  it  is  taken  off.  They 
pronounce  it  an  impossible  article  of  dress  for  any  lady  not 
possessed  of  a  superb  figure,  and  are  disposed  to  go  into 
ecstacies  over  every  woman  they  see  clad  in  the  smooth, 
clinging  waist.  A  good  natural  figure  looks  well  in  any 
dress  that  is  made  to  fit,  and  the  secret  of  the  jersey  is  that 
it  adapts  itself  to  the  shape  and  shows  no  creasing  or  bag- 
ging, as  an  ordinary  waist  very  often  does.  But  it  can  be 
put  on  over  a  *  made-up'  figure  without  betraying  the  secrets 
beneath  as  readily  as  can  a  garment  of  a  less  accommodat- 
ing material.  Thanks  to  India  rubber,  the  female  form  can 
be  made  to  appear  as  round  as  an  apple,  however  angularly 
nature  may  have  constructed  it,  and  the  leanness  of  a  crow 
may  assume  the  plumpness  of  a  partridge.  Experts  in 
ballet  mysteries  are  well  aware  of  the  Ulusiveness  of  tights, 
and  the  admirer  of  a  perfect  figure  who  should  pin  his  faith 
to  a  jersey  might  suffer  severe  disappointment  in  the  end. 
The  difficulties  supposed  to  attend  the  wearing  of  the  jersey 
are  imaginative  only.  The  material  is  very  elastic,  and  the 
garment  stretches  so  readily  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
easily  put  on  and  as  easily  removed.  It  is  becoming,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  plain  and  neat ;  and  it  is  economical, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  away  with  the  gewgaws  known  as '  trim- 
mings,' which  are  often  the  most  costly  part  of  a  dress.  Mrs. 
Langtry  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  for  introducing  it  and 
making  it  popular  by  the  power  of  her  name." 


Is  it  wrong  for  a  church  deacon,  acting  as  escort  to  a  young 
lady,  to  kiss  her  on  the  way  home  ?  Apropos,  read  the  fol- 
lowing documentary  evidence,  recently  laid  before  the  dea- 
cons of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Jackson,  Michigan : 

Having  heard  that  grave  rumors  are  in  circulation  affecting  my  repu- 
tation as  a  member  of  the  church,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  as  a 
true  statement  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  rumors  have  grown: 
On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  June,  1880.  after  Sabbath- school,  as  it  rained. 
I  invited  Nellie  Eigelow,  daughter  of  L.  G.  Bigelow,  to  walk  home  un- 
der my  umbrella.  I  asked  her  to  walk  by  my  store,  so  that  I  might  see 
if  any  water  had  come  into  the  cellar.  After  coming  up  from  the  cellar, 
I  gave  her  some  candy ;  and  while  going  to  the  door  I  put  my  arm 
around  her  and  kissed  her.  On  our  way  home  I  cautioned  her  not  to 
tell  what  I  had  done.  Charles  H.  Palmer. 

This  statement  bears  the  following  endorsement  from  the 
father  of  the  girl  who  was  kissed : 

The  above  statement  is  substantially  as  related  to  me  by  Nellie. 

L.  G.  Bigelow. 

Then,  gossips  having  enlarged  on  the  foundation,  Mr. 
Bigelow  issued  the  following: 

It  having  come  to  my  ears  that  scandalous  stories  are  afloat  in  the 
city,  differing  from  the  statement  signed  by  me  July  30,  last,  this  is  to 
certify  that  such  scandalous  stories  are  false  in  every  particular,  and  the 
statement  so  signed  by  me  contains  the  whole  of  the  occurrence  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  my  daughter  Nellie.  L.  G.    Bigelow. 

At  an  adjourned  business  meeting,  held  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  Certain  damaging  reports  have  been  circulated  in  connec- 
tion with  Brother  C.  P.  Palmer; 

Resolved.  That  the  First  Baptist  Church,  having  listened  to  the  re- 
port of  its  committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the  rumors  affecting  the 
character  of  said  C.  H.  Palmer,  find  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  wrong 
beyond  thru  set  forth  in  his  statement  of  Tuly  30,  last,  and  that  he  was 
simply  indiscreet  in  said  matter.  George  G.  Bykne,  Clerk. 


GENERAL  HANCOCK  AT  GETTYSBURG. 
Tobias  Stewart,  a  private  in  the  Six  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Rhode  Island  Regiment,  relates  an  interesting  account  of  a 
conversation  between  himself  and  the  notorious  General 
Hancock  during  the  thick  of  the  fight  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
It  seems  that  Hancock  had  sent  for  Mr.  Stewart,  ostensibly 
to  consult  with  him  upon  the  propriety  of  turning  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Hancock's  quar- 
ters he  found  that  he  was  wanted  for  something  vastly  differ- 
ent. "Take  my  compliments  to  General  Stonewall  Jackson," 
said  Hancock,  "and  tell  him  he  can  have  this  position  for 
three  thousand  dollars.  I  can't  sell  out  for  less.  My  duty 
to  my  country  will  not  permit  me  to  sacrifice  my  corps  for 
the  twelve  hundred  dollars  he  offered  me."  Stewart  indig- 
nantly refused  to  betray  the  army  and  the  nation,  and  threat- 
ened to  put  Hancock  under  arrest.  At  this  Hancock  flushed 
violently,  and  turned  away.  These  facts  are  substantiated 
by  Mr.  Stewart's  neighbors,  who  are  ready  to  swear  that  Mr. 
Stewart  was  in  the  army,  and  received  a  mortal  wound  at 
Shiloh,  from  which  he  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

GENERAL  GARFIELD  AS  A  BOY. 

While  driving  a  team  on  the  canal  one  day,  General  Gar- 
field, then  but  four  years  of  age,  was  approached  by  one  of 
the  mules,  who  wanted  him  to  let  up  a  little,  as  the  weather 
was  hot.  The  general  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
finally  agreed  to  be  more  gentle  if  the  mule  would  assign  to 
him  his  rations  for  that  day.  The  mule  did  so,  and  the  boy 
sold  them  for  books,  with  which  he  stored  his  mind  and 
paved  his  way  to  the  Presidency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
accepted  the  bribe  from  the  mule;  but  he  took  it  as  a  citizen, 
and  faithfully  kept  his  pledge  not  to  whack  the  mule  any 
more  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  captain. 

IS  HE  THE  GENUINE  HANCOCK? 
It  is  now  pretty  definitely  settled  that  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock killed  Abraham  Lincoln.  Hancock  and  John  Wilkes 
Booth  were  intimate  friends,  and  the  former  frequently 
played  parts  in  which  the  latter  was  skilled.  The  night  that 
Lincoln  was  shot,  Booth  was  in  Hancock's  quarters,  and 
Hancock  was  at  Ford's  Opera  House.  The  close  resem- 
blance between  the  men  naturally  misled  the  audience,  who 
mistook  Hancock  for  Booth,  and  in  the  chase  that  followed 
Hancock  was  killed,  and  subsequently  buried.  Booth,  being 
a  clever  actor,  assumed  Hancocks  place, and  has  been  taken 
for  him  ever  since.  He  is  known  for  his  rebel  sympathies, 
and  yet  the  Democratic  party  proposes  to  elect  him  Presi- 
dent. 

GENERAL  GARFIELD  AS  AN   EDUCATOR. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the  story  told  of 
Garfield  and  the  horse-shoe.  One  day  he  picked  up  a 
shoe  in  the  road,  and  in  a  lecture  to  some  young  men,  that 
night,  described  the  making  and  uses  of  the  shoe  in  all  their 
details,  deducting  some  picturesquely  moral  lessons,  drawing 
tears  from  his  auditor)-.  On  another  occasion,  he  saw  an 
idle  ox-cart  standing  in  a  field.  Borrowing  some  harness, 
he  hitched  himself  up  and  drew  it  to  a  neighboring  town, 
where  a  Sunday-school  convention  was  in  session.  When 
called  upon  to  speak,  he  took  the  cart  on  the  stage,  and, 
after  minutely  detailing  the  method  of  its  construction,  and 
showing  that  each  part  had  its  place  in  the  world,  however 
small,  he  drew  the  brilliant  conclusion  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence if  all  the  cattle  on  earth  were  dead,  the  ox-cart  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  humanity  so  long  as  a  man  could  be 
found  who  was  ass  enough  to  drag  it  around  after  him. 

OUR   CLUB   RATES. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  stories  similar  to  the  above  at 
the  following  prices,  which  places  them  within  the  reach  of 
all.     Examine  our  list : 

Story  of  Hancock's  treachery  at  Galesburg,  Illinois $7  00 

Story  of  Hancock's  beating  a  boarding-house  keeper 7  50 

Anecdotes  showing  that  Hancock  can't  ride  a  horse. 3  25 

Affidavits  proving  that  Hancock  was  only  a  sutler 6  00 

Documents  showing  that  Hancockhadnofatheroriuother  5  50 

Evidence  that  Hancock  was  a  rebel  spy  (very  fine) 9  50 

Affidavits  that  Hancock  died  before  the  war 3  50 

Affidavits  that  Hancock  died  after  the  war 3  5° 

Affidavits  that  Hancock  was  born  in  Siberia 4  00 

Story  of  Garfield's  buying  Bibles  on  credit 7  26 

Historyof  Garfield's  good  intentions  (first-class  pavements)  6  75 

Affidavits  of  mules  as  to  Garfield's  youth 3  50 

Sworn  statements  of  canal  boatmen  as  to  Garfield's  good 

conduct 5  50 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  furnish  excellent  editor^ 
als  showing  that  each  story  is  untrue,  so  that  papers  not  de- 
siring to  use  the  charges  may  have  opportunities  for  black- 
guarding the  papers  that  do.  Stories  written  to  order.  Cam- 
paign matter  of  the  most  virulent  nature  furnished  at  the 
shortest  notice.     Address  the  'Brooklyn  Eagle,  New  York. 


Speaking  of  the  prophecy  that  the  gaining  of  suffrage  may 
cause  serious  differences  between  husband  and  wife,  Colonel 
Higginson  says,  in  the  Woman  s  Journal:  "The  simple 
fact  is,  that  there  is  no  better  basis  for  union  than  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other's  honest  opinions,  and  this  can  never  be 
obtained  without  an  intelligent  independence.  '  I  would 
rather  have  a  thorn  in  my  side  than  an  echo,'  said  Emerson 
of  friendship,  and  the  same  is  true  of  married  life.  It  is  the 
echoes,  the  nonentities,  of  whom  men  grow  tired  ;  it  is  the 
women  who  have  some  flavor  of  individuality  who  keep  the 
hearts  of  their  husbands.  This  is  only  applying  in  a  higher 
sense  what  Shakspeare's  Cleopatra  saw.  When  her  hand- 
maidens are  questioning  how  to  hold  a  lover,  and  one  says, 

"  'Give  way  to  him  in  all  ;    cross  him  in  nothing,' 

Cleopatra,  from  the  depth  of  a  vast  experience,  retorts: 
■■  "Thou  speakest  like  a  fool  ;   the  way  to  lose  him  ! ' 

And  what  'the  serpent  of  old  Nile'  said,  the  wives  of  the 
future,  who  are  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves, 
may  well  ponder." 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  biting  sarcasm  exhibited  by  a  bull 
dog  in  a  midnight  interview  with  a  young  man  and  a  guitar, 
among  the  roses. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    PARAGRAPHS. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  General  Rosecrans  will  not  con- 
sent to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
Congress.  Our  respect  for  him  is  too  sincere,  and  our  grati- 
tude for  his  distinguished  services  during  the  rebellion  too 
great,  to  willingly  see  him  joining  his  political  fortunes  to 
the  rebel  and  copperhead  Democracy.  It  will  seem  to  us 
that  he  has  deserted  to  the  enemy — abandoned  the  flag 
under  which  he  fought,  and  gone  over  to  join  the  band 
against  which  he  periled  his  life  in  defense  of  his  country. 
We  know  that  General  Rosecrans  was  not  treated,  as  he  de- 
served during  his  military  career.  We  know  that  the  coun- 
try has  not  been  generous  toward  him  since  the  war  ended. 
We  know  that  he  has  not  prospered,  and  that  he  is  not  of 
that  kind  to  certainly  succeed  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
business  pursuits.  General  Rosecrans  is  honest,  is  honor- 
able, is  cultured,  is  patriotic,  and  loves  his  country.  He 
should  have  been  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 
Governor;  and  we  should  have  preferred  him  to  Governor 
Irwin.  He  should  have  been  appointed  to  the  San  Francisco 
Branch  Mint.  He  was  a  thousand  times  more  deserving 
than  La  Grange.  If  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democ- 
racy for  mayor,  there  would  have  been  sense  in  it;  or  if  the 
Democracy  would  give  to  this  gentleman  any  one  of  the 
prominent  and  lucrative  offices  of  this  city,  the  Argonaut 
would  support  him,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. But  General  Rosecrans  has  no  business  to  become 
a  Member  of  Congress  under  the  political  subjection  of  the 
rebels  and  copperheads  against  whom  he  fought,  and  in 
fighting  whom  he  gained  a  just  national  fame.  He  has 
nothing  in  common  with  them.  He  knows  he  cannot  trust 
them.  He  knows  that  the  same  fight  will  come  up  in  Con- 
gress that  his  sword  aided  to  settle  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  knows  that  "the  principles  for  which  Lee  and  Jackson 
fought  for  four  years"  are  again  at  issue,  and  in  the  new 
battle,  in  the  new  crusade  for  the  Union,  he  will  be  on  the 
wrong  side  and  under  the  wrong  banner.  General  Rose- 
crans is  a  popular  man,  and,  if  nominated,  there  is  danger 
that  he  will  be  elected ;  danger — not  to  the  Republican  party, 
but  danger  to  himself;  danger  to  the  nation,  and  danger  to 
the  principles  he  has  all  his  life  professed,  and  for  which  he 
has  so  gallantly  fought.  He  is  not  a  proud  nor  healthful- 
minded  man  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  the  honest  fame 
of  General  Rosecrans,  neglected,  poor,  and  out  of  office, 
rather  than  to  be  General  Rosecrans  tied  to  the  tail  of  this 
rebel  kite,  the  strings  of  which  are  held  by  rebels  and  cop- 
perheads. With  the  men  who  compose  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Democratic  party  he  has  nothing  in  common.  General 
Rosecrans  is  a  Catholic.  His  brother  was  a  bishop;  his  son 
an  eloquent  Paulist  father.  Two  daughters  have  chosen 
convent  life.  He  is  an  earnest,  sincere,  honest  professor 
of  a  faith,  the  best  men  of  which  have  been  loyal  to  the 
country.  He  is  member  of  a  church  whose  archbishops  and 
bishops  were  as  a  rule  true  to  the  Union.  General  Rosecrans's 
life  associations  have  been  with  gentlemen  and  patriots,  and 
he  knows  that  of  such  the  Democratic  party  is  not  largely 
composed.  General  Rosecrans  knows — and  if  he  does  not 
know  the  fact,  we  make  bold  to  announce  it  to  him  now — 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  treason,  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  crime.  Take  from  that  party  its  Southern 
rebels,  its  Northern  copperheads,  and  its  ignorant  and 
vicious  foreigners,  and  there  is  no  Democratic  party  left. 
General  Rosecrans  could  afford  to  take  a  municipal  or  State 
office — one  with  emoluments — from  the  Democracy,  and  he 
would  have  a  broad  sympathy  and  a  large  vote  from  thou- 
sands of  Republicans.  But  he  can  not  afford  to  go  to  Con- 
gress from  San  Francisco  as  a  Democrat.  We  beg  him  to 
seriously  consider  this  matter  before  he  allows  himself  to 
become  the  leader  of  what  is  at  best  but  a  forlorn  hope,  for 
we  assure  him  that  this  is  a  direction  in  which  his  best  and 
most  loyal  friends  will  not  be  persuaded  to  follow  him. 


To  illustrate  the  spirit  that  still  governs  the  South,  let  us 
recall  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Democracy  in 
Congress  to  pension  Jefferson  Davis,  as  a  surviving  soldier 
of  the  Mexican  war.  The  Democratic  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Lamar,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  arose 
in  his  place  and  said:  "There  has  not  lived  on  this  earth, 
from  the  days  of  Hampden  to  Washington,  a  purer  patriot 
and  a  nobler  man  than  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi." 
Nearly  ever}-  Democrat  in  the  Senate  defended  and  eulogized 
the  arch-rebel,  who  led  the  country  into  oceans  of  blood. 


Mr.  Robert  McLane,  a  representative  Democrat  from 
Maryland  in  the  last  Congress,  said  :  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  keep  the  peace  anywhere 
within  a  State.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'peace  of  the 
United  States'  anywhere  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  unconstitutional  for  the  United 
States  to  '  keep  the  peace '  anywhere  in  the  States,  or  at 
the  polls,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  if  it  were  constitutional,  I  be- 
lieve, in  common  with  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  exercise  that  power." 


The  action  of  the  Bar  Association  of  this  city  in  recom- 
mending for  renomination  the  five  judges  whose  term  of 
office  is  about  to  expire,  was  of  at  least  questionable  pro- 
priety. To  condemn  in  advance  all  gentlemen  who  may  be 
candidates  for  these  offices,  and  whose  worth  must  be,  as  is 
their  identity,  unknown,  would  be  an  unfair  and  foolish  act 
if  done  by  an  individual;  when  done  by  an  association  of 
this  kind,  which  has  no  right  to  personal  preference,  but  only  to 
an  acquittance  of  a  public  duty,  it  is  worthy  of  condemnation. 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  duty,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  the  privi- 
lege of  such  an  association,  to  choose  our  judges,  or  control 
the  action  of  our  political  nominating  conventions.  It  clearly 
would  be  its  duty  to  openly  oppose  the  election  of  an  unfit 
candidate  for  judicial  office.  It  would  equally  be  its  duty  to 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  banish  from  the  bench  an  inca- 
pable or  corrupt  incumbent.  But  when  did  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  this  city  ever  attempt  to  discharge  such  a  duty  ?  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  its  inaction  was  owing  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Even  during  the  comparatively  short  life  of  that  as- 
sociation, many  instances  of  unfit  incumbents  of  the  bench 
have  been  made  known  to  it.  It  has  done  nothing  toward 
correcting  many  other  abuses  pertaining  to  the  administra- 


tion of  the  lawr,  which  have  existed  for  years,  although  it  was 
ostensibly  for  just  such  work  the  association  was  organized. 
Yet  now,  when  a  matter  wholly  irrelevant  to  its  proper  work. 
and  derogatory  to  its  dignity  is  brought  before  it  by  a  few 
interested  members,  with  what  alacrity  the  association  takes 
it  up  and  adopts  resolutions  which  look  suspiciously  like  the 
literature  emanating  from  a  "  piece  club."  And  all  this  at  the 
command  of  a  few  interested  persons.  This  does  not  mean 
the  judges  recommended,  who  are  worthy  gentlemen,  have 
made  good  judges,  and  probably  did  not  seek  support  by 
such  questionable  means.  The  few  referred  to  are  a  half- 
dozen  non-attending  members  of  the  association,  who  initi- 
ated and  urged  the  measure  so  that  they  might  gain,  or  ap- 
pear to  gain,  the  favor  of  the  judges  whose  re-election  they 
thought  probable.  An  appearance  of  favor  was  all  they 
could  hope  to  attain,  but  that  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose 
— it  forms  the  capital  with  which  they  do  business  with  the 
litigating  public.  The  other  members  of  the  association, 
less  bold,  but  equally  desirous  of  appearing  to  stand  well  at 
court,  followed  their  leaders  in  an  act  which  to  their  own 
consciences  must  have  appeared  to  be  indefensible.  Lawyers, 
as  a  rule,  are  moral  cowards  in  anything  touching  their  re- 
lations with  the  judiciary,  and  from  none  should  we  receive 
with  greater  caution  an  eulogy  upon  a  judge. 

In  one  district  in  Mississippi,  which  in  1S72  cast  15,000 
Republican  votes  and  8,000  Democratic,  a  rebel  general  was 
elected  in  1S78  by  4,000  votes,  and  not  one  Republican  vote 
was  put  in  the  ballot-box. 

Ten  days  ago  we  did  not  think  the  new  Charter  would  be 
adopted — now  we  think  it  will  be.  There  is  such  utter  con- 
fusion in  reference  to  our  present  condition  that  it  seems  in- 
dispensable to  have  a  certain  code  to  govern  us.  We  do  not 
even  know  how  long  the  mayor  and  various  other  officials 
hold  their  offices.  The  tenure  of  the  assessor  is  uncertain. 
The  man  from  Poland  is  fighting  for  our  ballot-box.  Every- 
thing about  the  City  Hall  is  in  chaos  and  utter  confusion. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  this  Charter  we  can  not  find  abler  or  bet- 
ter men  in  San  Francisco  to  frame  another.  This  one  gives 
us  two  essentials — order,  and  reduced  taxation.  All  other 
ills  we  can  endure. 

There  is  just  one  plain,  square,  unmistakable  issue  in  this 
campaign.  It  is  so  plain  that  the  most  profound  Democratic 
idiot  may  comprehend  it.  It  can  not  be  dodged.  Nothing 
can  be  substituted  for  it.  It  embraces  all  other  issues.  It  is 
this  : 

Shall  the  same  rebels  and  copperheads  that  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  country  by  civil  war,  again  have  control  of  it? 
"  The  same  principles  for  which  Lee  and  Jackson  fought  for 

" four  years The  principles  they  died  for  are  on  trial 

"  again Think  how  Lee  would  have  voted.    Think  what 

"  Jackson  would  have  done" 

It  is  the  echo  of  the  red-hot  rebel  yell.  It  is  the  Confed- 
erate death-dance  around  the  ballot-box.  It  is  Southern 
treason — defiant,  audacious,  insolent  in  the  assertion  of  its 
right  to  either  govern  or  divide  the  country7.  It  is  slavish, 
mercenary,  sycophantic  Northern  copperhead  cowardice,  that 
is  willing  to  lie  down  and  take  the  welting  of  the  plantation 
whip,  in  hope  of  the  loot  and  plunder  of  party  place.  The 
same  men  and  the  same  classes  that,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
plotted  to  steal  California  out  of  the  Union,  under  the  frown- 
ing batteries  of  Alcatraz,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson,  are  now  in  coalition  to  carry  California  over 
to  the  roll  of  Democratic  States.  Loyal  men  in  this  State 
were  deceived  before ;  they  were  thrown  off  their  guard  by 
the  false  professions  of  the  enemy.  Loyal  men  were  deceived 
all  over  the  nation,  and  did  not  realize  the  full  danger  of  this 
treasonable  political  alliance  till  it  resulted  in  actual  war. 
This  new  alliance  deceives  no  one  who  has  intelligence  and 
patriotism.  It  deceives  no  one  but  those  who  want  to  be  de- 
ceived. It  deceives  no  loyal  men;  and  it  will  drive  together 
in  this  State,  as  it  did  before,  such  war  Democrats  as  recog- 
nized the  leadership  of  Douglas  and  Broderick,  and  such 
Whigs  as  enlisted  for  life  under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln. 
A  "  Solid  South "  is  in  itself  the  declaration  of  an  eternal 
political  strife,  that  shall  never  end  and  never  yield  till  the 
North  is  bankrupt  and  the  nation  divided.  A  "Solid  South" 
is  a  declaration  of  intention  to  rule  the  country  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  South.  It  is  a  declaration  of  undying  hostility  to 
the  Republican  party  because  it  conducted  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  to  a  successful  issue,  and  because  it  emancipated 
and  enfranchised  its  slaves. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    "  BLOODY    SHIRT.' 


The  Chronicle  is  making  it  very  warm  for  Kaplan,  and  we 
shall  be  very  sorry  if  it  does  not  turn  out  that  he  is  guilty  of 
all  we  hope  he  is.  If  he  is  guilty,  we  shall  be  very  sorry  if 
he  is  not  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  tried,  and  convicted. 
If  he  is  convicted,  we  shall  feel  bad  if  he  is  not  sentenced  to 
a  long  term.  If  he  is  sentenced,  we  should  like  to  run  for 
governor,  and  be  elected,  and  have  his  friends  Choynski  and 
Kierski  head  a  delegation  asking  his  pardon.  We  should  be 
proud  to  exhibit  a  more  than  Spartan  or  Roman  firmness. 


Than  Congressman  Garfield  the  spirit  of  the  North  need 
seek  no  better  representative — in  General  Hancock  Southern 
ideas  find  a  fitting  embodiment.  The  one  is  emphatically  a 
man  of  the  people,  of  the  Northern  people;  he  has  learned, 
as  they  have,  to  honor  and  respect  labor — learned  it  from  the 
hardening  of  his  own  hands.  He  knows  the  power  of  edu- 
cation to  lift  a  man  from  the  low  level  of  obscure  poverty, 
and  the  lever  which  raised  him  he  would  deny  to  none.  He 
knows  that  patriots  and  statesmen  can  only  come  of  a  race 
whose  thought  is  free  and  wide,  for  he  has  thought  out  his 
own  statesmanship.  The  other  is  by  education  a  man  of  the 
patricians.  Never  having  toiled,  he  can  not  sympathize  with 
the  toiler.  Educated  in  an  exclusive  school,  together  with 
men  who  afterward  turned  against  the  hand  that  fed  them, 
and  who  seem  to  have  left  the  permanent  impress  of  their 
habits  and  ideas  upon  the  institution,  is  it  not  likely  that  he 
took  with  him  the  spirit  of  that  institution  when  he  left  it  ? 
Accustomed  during  a  lifetime  to  the  prodigality  of  one  who 
occupies  a  situation  the  emoluments  of  which  only  cease 
with  his  death,  how  can  he  understand  the  thrifty  habits  of 
personal  economy  which  the  Northern  man  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  have  applied  to  the  government  of  his  country? 
Accustomed  to  command  automatons,  how  can  he  control 
intelligence  ? — Republic. 


San  Francisco,  September  1,  1SS0. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut  :  In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  American,  I  find  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  first  actual  employment  of  the  veritable 
"bloody  shirt."  The  story  is  interesting  of  itself,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  connection  with  the  very  appropriate  phrase  which 
the  conduct  of  our  Democratic  friends  of  the  ultra  South  has 
made  so  applicable.  A.  H. 

The  caves  of  Scotland  are  so  many  that  we  can  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting,  and  these  can  not  be  taken  in  regular  order,  but  as 
they  may  come  into  the  narration.  They  are  found  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  inland,  and  along  all  the  sea-coasts.  One  of  the  most  stirring 
tragedies  of  Scottish  story,  namely,  the  assassination  of  the  Bonny  Earl 
of  Moray,  cousin  of  King  James  VI.,  is  associated  with  a  cave  near 
Queensferry,  in  Fife.  A  deadly  clan  feud  had  long  existed  between  the 
Earls  of  Moray  and  Huntly — the  former  a  Stewart,  the  latter  a  Gordon. 
One  of  the  earls,  a  Huntly,  and  his  son,  had  been  defeated,  captured, 
and  executed,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  these  lands  had  been  restored  to  another  son,  who  also  obtained 
all  his  father's  titles.  Another  Earl  of  Moray  had  succeeded  his  father, 
and  these  two  earls  had  never  engaged  in  any  personal  feud.  But  the 
spirit  of  revenge  was  not  dead.  The  son  of  the  slain  Huntly  hated  the 
son  of  his  father's  foe.  Young  Moray  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Scotland,  and  a  popular  favorite,  for  in  deeds  of  arms  he  had  no  su- 
perior in  Europe,  excepting  the  Admirable  Crichton.  He  was  of  great 
stature,  strength,  and  agility,  but  was  courteous  and  gentle,  and  desired 
to  have  the  feud  with  the  Gordons  amicablv  settled.  Huntlv  pretended 
a  desire  for  friendship,  and  Moray  was  allured  to  come  to  Donibristle 
Castle  with  a  small  retinue.  While  here,  Gordon  secretly  assembled  a 
strong  party  of  his  followers,  attacked  the  castle  at  night,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Its  few  inmates  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  and 
sallying  out,  sword  in  hand,  Moray  fled  toward  the  sea-shore  and  took 
refuge  in  a  cave.  He  was  followed  by  his  foes ;  his  long  tresses  raging 
with  fire,  and  being  wounded  and  severely  scorched,  there  they  assas- 
sinated the  Bonny  Earl  of  Moray — the  leading  murderer  being  Gordon 
of  Buckie.  This  savage  and  treacherous  deed  excited  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  a  yell  of  execration  went  up  from  all  the  people.  We  hear 
to-day  a  great  deal  said  about  "  The  Bloody  Shirt,"  but  most  of  those 
who  use  the  term  do  not  know  what  it  originally  meant.  Lord  Forbes, 
the  friend  of  Moray,  armed  his  vassals  and  carried  the  bloody  shirt  of 
the  slain  earl  at  the  head  of  his  spear,  "  to  rouse  the  vengeance  blood 
alone  could  quell."  The  Earl  of  Athole,  and  the  Barons  of  Mcintosh, 
Grant,  and  Lovat,  with  their  clans,  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  lands  of  Gordon.  From  glen  and  from  mountain,  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Huntly  was  devastated,  but  the  murderer  had  powerful  friends 
and  escaped.  It  was  afterward  found  that  the  king  and  his  chancellor 
— Maitland— were  not  in  ignorance  nor  unfavorable  to  the  plans  of  Gor- 
don. Huntly  never  was  punished.  He  was  afterward  pardoned,  al- 
though outlawed  for  a  time. 


What  Does  it  Mean?    What  Does  it  Teach? 


Speech  of  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  Plainest'*' He,  Ohio,  July  3,  1880, 
on  the  completion  of  a  soldiers'  monument. 
Fellow-Citizens  :  I  can  not  fail  to  respond  on  such  an  occasion,  in 
sight  of  such  a  monument  to  such  a  cause,  sustained  by  such  men. 
While  I  have  listened  to  what  my  friend  has  said,  two  questions  have 
been  sweeping  through  my  heart.  One  was,  what  does  the  monument 
mean?  and  the  other,  what  will  the  monument  teach?  Let  me  try,  and 
ask  you  for  a  moment  to  help  me,  to  answer,  ' '  What  does  the  monument 
mean?"  Oh,  the  monument  means  a  world  of  memories,  a  world  of 
deeds,  a  world  of  tears,  and  a  world  of  glories.  You  know,  thousands 
know,  what  it  is  to  offer  up  your  life  to  the  country,  and  that  is  no  small 
thing,  as  ever)'  soldier  knows.  Let  me  put  the  question  to  you  for  a 
moment.  Suppose  your  country,  in  the  awful  embodied  form  of  majes- 
tic Law,  should  stand  before  you  and  say,  "  I  want  your  life  ;  come  up 
here  on  this  platform  and  offer  it."  How  many  would  walk  up  before 
that  majestic  presence  and  say,  "  Here  am  I  ;  take  this  life  and  use  it 
for  your  great  needs."  And  yet,  almost  two  millions  of  men  made 
that  answer.  That  is  one  of  its  meanings.  But,  my  friends,  let  me  try 
you  a  little  further.  To  give  up  life  is  much  ;  for  it  is  to  give  up  wife, 
and  home,  and  child,  and  ambition,  and  all — almost  all.  But  let  me 
test  you  a  little  further.  Suppose  that  majestic  form  should  call  out  to 
you  and  say,  "  I  ask  you  to  give  up  health,  and  drag  yourself,  not  dead, 
but  half  alive,  through  a  miserable  existence  for  long  years,  until  you 
perish  and  die  in  your  crippled  and  hopeless  condition.  I  ask  you  to 
volunteer  to  do  that."  This  calls  for  a  higher  reach  of  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice.  But  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  soldiers  did  it.  That 
is  what  the  monument  means  also.  But  let  me  ask  you  to  go  one  step 
further.  Suppose  your  country  should  say,  "  Come  here,  upon  this 
platform,  and  in  my  name  and  for  my  sake  consent  to  become  idiots  ; 
consent  that  your  very  brain  and  intellect  shall  be  broken  down  into 
hopeless  idiocy  for  my  sake,"  how  many  could  be  found  to  make  that 
venture?  And  yet  thousands  did  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open  to  the  hor- 
rible consequence.  And  let  me  tell  you  how.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  our  soldiers  were  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  among  them,  when 
death  was  stalking,  when  famine  was  climbing  up  into  their  hearts,  and 
when  idiocy  was  threatening  all  that  was  left  of  their  intellects,  the  gates 
of  their  prison  stood  open  every  day  if  they  "would  just  desert  their  flag 
and  enlist  under  the  flag  of  the  enemy  ;  and  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand,  not  two  per  cent,  ever  received  the  liberation  from 
death,  starvation,  idiocy,  all  that  might  come  to  them,  but  they  en- 
dured all  these  horrors  and  all  these  sufferings  in  preference  to  deserting 
the  flag  of  their  country  and  the  glory  of  its  truth.  Great  God !  was 
ever  such  measure  of  patriotism  reached  by  any  men  upon  this  earth  be- 
fore? That  is  what  your  monument  means.  By  the  subtle  chemistry 
that  no  man  knows,  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  our  brethren,  all  the 
lives  that  were  thus  devoted,  all  the  grief  and  tears,  at  last  crystallized 
itself  into  granite  and  rendered  immortal  the  great  truths  for  which  they 
died.  And  it  stands  here  to-day,  and  that  is  what  your  monument 
means.  Now,  what  will  it  teach?  What  will  it  teach?  Why,  Ire- 
member  the  story  of  one  of  the  old  conquerors  of  Greece,  who,  when  he 
had  traveled  in  his  boyhood  over  the  batUe-fields  where  Miltiades  had 
won  victories  and  set  up  trophies,  returning,  he  said  :  "These  trophies 
of  Miltiades  will  never  let  me  sleep."  Why?  Something  had  taught 
him  from  the  chiseled  stone  a  lesson  that  he  could  never  forget.  And, 
fellow-cidzens,  that  silent  sentinel  that  crowns  yon  granite  column  will 
look  down  upon  the  boys  who  shall  walk  these  streets  for  generations 
to  come,  and  he  will  not  let  them  sleep  when  the  country  calls.  More 
than  the  bugler  on  the  field,  from  his  granite  lips  will  go  out  a  call  that 
the  children  of  Lake  County  will  hear  after  the  grave  has  covered  us  all 
and  our  immediate  children.  That  is  the  teaching  of  your  monument ; 
that  is  its  lesson.  It  is  the  lesson  of  endurance  for  what  we  believe.  It 
is  the  lesson  of  sacrifice  for  what  we  love  ;  the  lesson  of  heroism  for 
what  we  mean  to  sustain  ;  and  that  lesson  cannot  be  lost  on  a  people 
like  this.  It  is  not  a  lesson  of  revenge  ;  it  is  not  a  lesson  of  wrath.  It 
is  the  grand,  sweet  lesson  of  the  immortality  of  a  truth  that  we  hope 
will  soon  cover,  like  the  Shechinah  of  light  and  glory,  all  parts  of  this 
republic,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  I  once  entered  a  house  in  old 
Massachusetts  where,  over  its  door,  were  two  crossed  swords  ;  one  was 
the  sword  carried  by  the  grandsire  of  its  owner  on  the  field  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  other  was  a  sword  carried  by  the  English  grandsire  of  the 
wife  on  the  same  field,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict.  Under 
those  crossed  swords,  in  the  restored  harmony  of  domestic  peace,  lived 
a  family  happy,  contented,  and  free  under  the  light  of  our  Republican 
liberties.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  under  the  crossed 
swords  and  the  locked  shields  of  Americans,  North  and  South,  our 
people  shall  sleep  in  peace,  and  rise  in  liberty,  and  love,  and  harmony, 
under  our  flag  of  stars. 


The  defects  of  the  American  girl  can  be  done  away  with  by  giving 
less  prominence  to  the  purely  intellectual  or  purely  pnetn 
education.     For,    while    one   class  of  men    is    strivi  ig    u 
problems  of  life  by  educating  women  intellectually, 
class  which  is  shouting  for  education  in  domestic  matteri. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    THIRTEENTH    BATTERY. 


Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Edmond  Thery. 


Well  (said  Pere  Alazet,  smoothing  his  long  mustache), 
since  you  will  have  the  story,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  it  to  you. 
It  will  teach  you  young  people  at  what  price  such  toys  as 
this  which  I  wear  upon  my  breast  are  earned,  and  also  how 
one  can  do  honor  to  his  regiment. 

Fill  the  glass,  sergeant,  and  the  rest  of  you  keep  quiet  ! 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  belonged  to  the  Eighth  Ar- 
tillery, and  you  know  our  regiment  took  part,  and  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  Italian  campaign.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
1S59,  my  batten',  attached  to  an  infantry  division,  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  little  village  perched  upon  the  road  leading  from 
Lodi  to  Verona,  two  leagues  from  the  Mincio,  which  the  road 
crosses  between  Castiglione  and  Solferino,  over  a  stone 
bridge,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Austrians.  We  had 
been  expecting  a  great  battle  for  several  days.  It  was  said 
that  the  enemy's  army  was  being  concentrated  about  the 
Mincio,  having  its  right  at  the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  its  left 
at  that  of  Mantua,  its  rear  defended  by  the  important  city  of 
Verona,  and  its  centre  occupying  the  dominant  positions  of 
Solferino,  Cassiana,  and  Grolle.  They  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men,  and  well  knew  that  the  battle 
would  be  a  decisive  one.  Our  officers  knew  it,  also,  and 
rubbed  their  hands  together  as  they  said  that  the  action 
would  be  a  warm  one. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  order,  emanating  from 
headquarters,  ordered  our  division  to  occupy  every  import- 
ant point  between  Castiglione  and  Solferino,  so  that  the 
French  army  might  have  a  foothold  there  in  case  the  inci- 
dents of  battle  brought  the  fighting  in  that  direction.  The 
order  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter  ;  but  as  the  forces  of 
the  division  were  relatively  limited,  and,  owing  to  the  broken 
ground,  the  points  of  defense  being  numerous,  the  general 
had  them  occupied  by  small  detachments.  This  was  the 
reason  why  the  Thirteenth  Battery,  to  which  I  belonged,  was 
assigned  to  a  little  plateau  from  which  we  were  to  contest 
the  passage  of  a  small  stream  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Mincio  a  little  below  the  village  of  Solferino.  And  as  the 
plateau  in  question  was  rather  far  from  the  presumed  field  of 
battle,  the  general  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  our  two 
guns  supported  by  infantry.  We  left  the  next  day,  the  24th 
of  June,  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  by  four  o'clock,  and 
at  day-dawn,  we  were  on  the  spot  designated. 

The  cannon  were  already  growling  in  the  distance,  and 
the  rattling  fire  of  small  arms  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Solferino,  which  was  about  six  or  seven  kilometres  from  our 
position.  r 

We  were  commanded  by  a  young  lieutenant,  just  from  the 
Polytechnic  School,  who  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  who 
had  arrived  from  Milan  the  day  befo*re.  He  had  no  mus- 
tache, and  one  would  scarcely  have  taken  him  to  be  eighteen, 
so  small  and  delicate  was  his  appearance. 

Our  section  was  thus  composed  :  First,  as  to  material — 
of  two  eight-pound  rifled  field-pieces,*  which  had  never 
been  used,  and  in  which — very  naturally  —  we  had 
but  little  confidence,  and  two  caissons  of  munitions. 
Second,  as  to  effective  forces — twenty-four  draught-horses, 
six  saddle-horses,  a  lieutenant  commanding  the  section,  two 
quartermasters  in  charge  of  the  pieces,  two  brigadiers  (cor- 
porals) in  charge  of  the  caissons,  one  trumpeter,  sixteen 
artillerymen  on  foot,  and  twelve  conductors — thirty-four  men 
and  thirty  horses  in  all.  Third,  as  to  munitions — each  gun 
had  sixty  ordinary  shells,  eight  shells  with  ball,  and  four 
boxes  of  grape. 

We  had  been  at  least  an  hour  on  the  ground  before  our 
commander  of  section  had  uttered  a  word.  Leaning  over 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  he  appeared  to  be  listening,  with  at- 
tentive ear  and  fixed  eye,  to  the  noise  of  the  cannon. 

"  Quartermaster,"  said  he  at  last  to  me,  in  his  delicate  mu- 
sical tones,  ''have  the  pieces  placed  to  our  right,  on  the  pla- 
teau, and  point  them  toward  the  bottom  of  the  ravine." 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  hill  slowly,  counting  the  steps  of  his  horse  until  he 
reached  the  spot  he  had  indicated.  I  looked  at  my  comrade, 
who,  like  myself,  was  astonished  at  the  order  given  by  the  lit- 
tle officer.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  came  up  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear : 

"We  are  done  for — the  lieutenant  is  crazy  !" 

In  fact,  the  brook  which  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine which  we  were  to  command,  was  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  metres  from  the  plateau,  and  guns 
at  that  time  only  carried  twelve  hundred  metres.  I  felt  a 
cold  streak  pass  down  my  back  on  hearing  the  quartermas- 
ter's remark,  for  we  were  indeed  in  a  bad  box  if  it  were  well 
founded.  I  did  not  let  anything  show  how  I  felt,  however ; 
for  in  time  of  action  you  must  never  frighten  those  who  are 
near  you,  or  everything  would  be  compromised. 

The  lieutenant  ascended  the  hill  as  quietly  as  though  he 
had  come  from  taking  a  little  walk  at  the  garrison.  When 
about  fifteen  hundred  metres  distant,  he  stopped  and  made 
a  little  mound  with  pebbles,  and  at  five  hundred  metres  he 
repeated  the  operation.  No  one  near  the  guns  had  opened 
his  mouth  during  his  absence,  but  some  of  the  men  had  the 
same  ideas  as  Michael ;  and,  on  seeing  the  lieutenant  return, 
they  exchanged  looks  with  each  other.  The  officer  dis- 
mounted, threw  his  rein  to  the  trumpeter,  and  drew  near  the 
section.    , 

"  Quartermaster,"  said  he  to  me  again,  "where  are  the  lat- 
eral elevators  of  these  guns  ?" 

"The  elevators?  Here  they  are,  lieutenant,"  answered  I, 
showing  him  the  central  elevators  which  the  pieces  bore  at 
the  breech. 

"But  no,"  replied  he,  in  the  same  quiet  manner.  "See 
this  socket  on  the  right  side  of  the  gun — it  serves  to  receive 
the  lateral  elevator  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  ena- 
bles one  to  throw  a  ball  three  thousand  metres." 

Certainly,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
lieutenant  was  crazy.     A  look  cast  right  and  left  showed  me 


*  In  fact,  it  was  at  the  Battle  of  Solferino  that  rilled  pieces  were  used  for  the 

firsi  time.     It  is  said  that  fifty  of  these  new  pieces— of  which  the  exact  range 

1W-  Unknown — Were  placed  in  battery  to  cannonade  the  Austrian  troops  engaged 

tion;  but  it  appears  that  the  projectiles,  instead  of  accomplishing  the 

•  ;d,    '.ruck  the  enemy's  reserves,  placed  at  two  kilometers  in  the  rear 

field.     Competent  officers  affirm  that  this  mistake  gave  the  French 

for  the  reserve,  becoming  demoralized    by  the   frightful  iron  hail 

iwn  their  ranks,  retreated  before  the  troops  in  line  did. 


that  every  one  thought  as  I  did.  Without  being  disturbed 
at  our  surprise,  he  had  all  the  chests  opened,  and  looked  for 
the  famous  elevators  which  were  to  throw  projectiles  three 
thousand  metres;  but  he  found  nothing. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  you  should  not  have  looked 
more  particularly  to  the  condition  of  your  guns,"  continued 
he  to  Michael  and  myself.  "You  would  have  found  that 
their  armament  was  incomplete.  However,  I  will  try  to  make 
up  for  your  negligence,  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  had 
1  not  perceived  it  in  time." 

And,  without  noticing  the  angry  gestures  which  we  had 
been  unable  to  suppress,  he  took  a  small  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  cut  two  pieces  of  wood  of  equal  lengths,  marked 
them  in  degrees  by  means  of  a  metre  which  he  had  found  in 
one  of  the  chests,  placed  them  in  the  sockets  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  pointed  the  muzzles  with  the  aid  of  the  in- 
struments he  had  made. 

"  Pointers,"  said  he  to  the  cannoneers  whose  duty  it  was, 
"  look  carefully  at  your  sights,  select  an  object  in  the  distance, 
and  try  to  keep  them  in  the  same  direction  during  the  firing." 

The  pointer  leaned  over  his  piece,  and  turned  as  pale  as 
death. 

"  Look,  quartermaster,"  said  he,  as  he  arose.  I  in  turn 
leaned  over  the  breech  and  saw,  with  fear  in  my  heart,  that 
the  piece  was  pointed  at  least  seventy  metres  to  the  left  of  the 
ravine,  and  that,  instead  of  hitting  the  brook,  we  were  about 
to  fire  at  a  large  tree  growing  among  the  brush-wood.  It  was 
too  much  for  my  patience. 

I  cried  out,  alarmed  at  this  new  proof  of  craziness :  "You 
must  be  mistaken.     I  think  that " 

"You  think  what?"  said  he,  roughly  interrupting,  and  fix- 
ing his  large,  black  eyes  upon  me,  .which  flashed  suddenly  at 
my  remark. 

"  I  think,"  stammered  I,  "  that  the  piece  is — pointed  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to — the  left." 

"  Certainly  it  is  pointed  to  the  left,"  answered  he.  "  You 
are  unaware,  then,  that  rifled  guns  cause  their  projectiles  to 
deviate  about  seventy  metres  at  this  distance,  and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  that  deviation,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  the  piece  just  as  far  to  the  left?  Now  do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

I  understood  about  as  well  as  though  he  had  spoken  in 
Chinese.  Lateral,  rifle,  left,  right,  deviation  were  confounded 
together  in  my  mind,  which  was  already  prejudiced  against 
the  lieutenant.  And  above  all,  what  I  could  not  admit  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  point  a  gun  toward  the  left  to  throw 
a  projectile  to  the  right. 

The  men  of  the  section  doubtless  thought  as  I  did,  for  the 
looks  and  smiles  were  becoming  more  and  more  sardonic. 
I  was  about  to  open  my  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing my  objections,  when  the  lieutenant,  who  divined  what  I 
was  about  to  say,  remarked: 

"  Well,  quartermaster,  I  will  dispense  with  your  observa- 
tions. If  your  brain  is  not  clear  enough  to  understand 
my  explanation,  we  will  not  discuss  it.  Obey  my  orders, 
and  you  will'soon  see,  if  our  guns  are  discharged,  the  effect 
of  the  aim.  Now  for  something  else,"  said  he,  to  my  comrade. 
"Quartermaster  Michael,  pay  strict  attention  to  the  mis- 
sion which  I  am  about  to  charge  you  with,  and,  above  all 
things,  carry  out  its  details  exactly,  which  are  most  important. 
You  will  take  a  brigadier  (corporal)  and  ten  conductors — two 
and  the  trumpeter  will  be  enough  to  hold  the  horses  ;  you  will 
carry  with  you  your  sickles,  picks,  and  shovels,  and  you  will 
construct  abatis  at  the  two  places  which  I  have  marked  with 
stones;  you  will  interlace  the  branches  of  the  fallen  trees 
with  those  which  border  the  ravine,  so  as  to  completely  ob- 
struct the  passage;  and,  moreover,  at  the  first  abatis — the 
one  at  five  hundred  metres  distance — you  will  dig  a  ditch 
sufficiently  wide  to  stop  any  horseman  who  might  attempt  to 
cross  it.  Be  quick.  I  give  you  two  hours  in  which  to  finish 
the  work." 

We  were  completely  taken  aback.  The  road  which  the 
lieutenant  ordered  cut  and  barricaded  was  the  very  one  by 
which  we  had  arrived.  It  was  the  only  way  to  the  place 
where  we  were.  And  the  cannon  were  always  thundering  in 
the  direction  of  Solferino.  Our  position  seemed  devilishly 
bad.  If  the  order  was  executed  we  should  be  blockaded  on 
our  plateau  like  foxes  in  a  hole.  On  the  right,  the  Mincio  ; 
at  the  left,  the  peaked  hill;  behind,  the  cannonade, augment- 
ing in  fury ;  and  before  us,  the  road,  about  to  be  completely 
blockaded.  The  young  polytechnic  student  did  not  seem  to 
think  of  the  danger  we  were  running. 

Michael,  however,  understood  his  duty  and  discipline  too 
well  to  allow  the  least  murmur  to  be  heard  from  him.  He 
picked  out  the  ten  men  who  were  to  accompany  him,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leading,  when  the  ten  conductors,  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  on  a  sign  from 
one  of  them,  returned  each  one  to  his  horse. 

They  refused  to  obey. 

Then  one  of  those  terrible  scenes  took  place,  of  which  the 
remembrance  is  everlasting  when  one  has  seen  them  near  by. 

The  lieutenant  remarked  the  hesitation  and  whispering  of 
the  men ;  and,  above  all,  he  noticed  a  big  fellow  with  a  red 
face,  who  was  really  the  head  one  of  the  plotters,  and  the 
worst  case  in  our  little  troop.  The  officer's  color  had  slightly 
changed  at  so  formal  a  refusal,  but  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
contracted. 

"Artillerymen,"  said  he,  in  his  quiet,  low  tone,  "  I  com- 
mand you  to  follow  Quartermaster  Michael,  and  to  obey  him 
in  everything  he  orders  for  the  service,  and  the  safety  of  us 
all." 

No  one  moved. 

I  was  terrified  ;  an  expression  of  determined  resolution 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  our  commander  of  section. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  tall,  red-faced  fellow?"  asked 
he,  showing  me  the  leader  of  the  resistants. 

"  Calmel,  lieutenant." 

"Cannoneer  Calmel!"  cried  he,  addressing  him  particu- 
larly, "will  you  obey  your  superior  officer — yes  or  no?" 

Calmel  hesitated  a  moment,  but,  seeing  every  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  he  felt  like  showing  his  audacity. 

"  No,"  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "No,  I  will  not 
obey  your  whims.  You  don't  know  yourself  what  you  want 
to  do,  and  you " 

He  did  not  finish  his  rude  remarks,  but  fell  over  heavily 
upon  one  of  the  cannon-wheels.  The  lieutenant  had  blown 
out  his  brains  with  a  pistol-shot. 

Not  one  of  the  conductors,  who  two  minutes  before  had 
refused  to  obey,  made  the  slightest  show  of  resistance.     Be- 


sides, Michael  and  I  and  the  corporal  had  placed  ourselves 
at  the  lieutenant's  side,  intending  to  defend  him  against  the 
rebels,  if  necessary.  Without  a  word  they  took  up  their 
sickles,  picks,  and  shovels,  and  followed  Quartermaster  Mi- 
chael to  carry  out  the  work  of  barricading. 

The  corpse  of  the  refractory  man  was  dragged  into  the 
brush-wood  near  by,  and,  as  the  cannonading  seemed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer,  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Such  are 
the  necessities  of  war!  Things  which  are  unheard  of  during 
times  of  peace  pass  without  notice  during  the  emotions  of  a 
battle-field.  The  lieutenant  was  right ;  and  I  will  add  that, 
thanks  to  his  prompt  action,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  relating 
the  changing  fortunes  of  a  day,  so  memorable  for  me. 

The  sky  had  become  covered  with  big,  black  clouds,  and 
the  rain  was  falling  in  heavy  drops,  when  Michael  returned 
with  his  men.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  followed  his  opera- 
tions with  his  glass,  gave  him  marks  of  his  satisfaction  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  task. 

The  theatre  of  the  affray  had  changed  its  position.  It  had 
turned  the  hill  in  our  rear,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing  on 
the  river's  side.  We  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  wagons, 
the  galloping  of  cavalry,  the  charges  sounded  by  the  trump- 
eters, and  in  another  half  hour  we  too  would  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  the  white  coats. 

Then  it  was  that  my  opinion  suddenly  changed  in  favor  of 
our  young  officer.  I  had  taken  him  for  a  poltroon,  and  he 
showed  himself  the  bravest  and  most  courageous  of  us  all. 
I  imagined  him  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  but  he  had  taken 
up  defensive  positions  which  showed  the  experience  of  a  real 
military  genius  ;  and  the  events  which  were  soon  to  follow 
finished  raising  in  my  eyes  a  young  man  who  had  all  the 
soul  and  courage  of  a  hero,  and  who  was  to  fall  upon  the  soil 
of  Italy  while  fighting  for  her  independence. 

The  preparations  for  the  contest  were  soon  finished.  The 
loaders  uncovered  the  shells,  opening  the  vents  used  for  long 
distances,  so  as  to  make  them  explode  at  the  point  where 
they  fell.  The  ball-shells  were  arranged  with  still  greater 
care.  The  boxes  of  grape  were  taken  from  the  chests  and 
placed  near  the  cannon.  The  powder-bags  holding  the 
charges  we  so  placed  as  to  cause  no  delay  in  the  firing. 

The  lieutenant  took  every  measure  that  a  good  commander 
of  section  ought  to.  The  guns,  loaded  with  ordinary  shell, 
were  pointed  according  to  his  system  ;  while  the  noise  of 
battle  was  increasing  in  intensity.  We  had  been  at  our  post 
from  early  morning,  when,  toward  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  trumpeter,  placed  in  vedette  in  a  high  tree,  sig- 
naled the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

One  may  be  brave  and  courageous  enough  to  make  a  good 
soldier,  and  yet  the  cry  of  "The  enemy  !"  uttered  in  a  clear 
field,  may  deprive  him  of  every  emotion.  I  trembled,  for  we 
were  in  a  critical  position.  The  black  eye  of  the  lieutenant, 
however,  sparkled  with  pleasure.  He  quickly  drew  his  sabre, 
and,  in  a  voice  as  calm  as  though  he  were  in  a  review,  he 
gave  the  command  : 

"  To  your  posts  !" 

Each  one  silently  took  up  his  position  for  battle. 

"Friends,"  said  he,  "the  fight  is  about  to  begin.  Fear  not. 
If  you  execute  my  orders  with  coolness,  the  Austrians  will 
not  be  able  to  come  near  us.  But  remember  my  instructions 
about  aiming,  and  always  await  my  signal  before  firing. 
Make  no  mistakes  in  your  projectiles,  but  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  kind  I  order.  And  thus  we  will  keep  the  enemy 
at  a  distance.  Let  perfect  silence  be  kept,"  added  he,  taking 
up  his  glass  to  examine  the  depths  of  the  valley. 

It  was  a  regiment  of  Austrian  infantry  which  we  were  about 
to  fight ;  it  was  trying  to  turn  the  hills  against  which  our  left 
rested,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  dominating  crests  in 
our  rear.  The  only  road  leading  to  them  was  the  one  we  had 
followed,  and  which  we  were  about  to  defend.  The  Austri- 
ans marched  by  platoons,  and  their  white  files  in  the  valley 
appeared  like  so  many  wide  ribbons  that  had  been  rolled  out 
upon  the  green  grass.  The  head  of  the  column  soon  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  ravine. 

At  that  distance  (three  thousand  metres)  the  enemy  could 
not  distinguish  our  section,  hidden  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
brush-wood  and  rocks.  They  therefore,  without  suspicion, 
deployed  in  front — which,  however,  they  were  forced  to  do, 
owing  to  the  narrow  road  which  they  had  to  follow.  The 
lieutenant  watched  even*  movement.  When  the  enemy  was 
completely  in  the  ravine,  he  gave  the  order,  in  a  clear  voice  : 

"Fire  by  piece  !  First  piece — fire  !  Second  piece — fire  ! 
Load  ! " 

When  the  smoke  disappeared,  I  looked  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  shot.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  astonishment. 
The  two  shells,  bursting  just  in  front  of  the  Austrian  col- 
umn, had  knocked  over  the  six  or  eight  front  ranks. 

Michael,  no  less  astonished  than  1,  looked  with  admiration 
at  the  young  polytechnician — brave  as  an  old  trooper  under 
fire,  and  understanding  so  well  his  profession  as  artilleryman. 
The  lieutenant  was  receiving  the  fruits  of  his  triumph.  The 
necessity  for  the  barricade  appeared — even-thing  became 
clear  to  us.  The  pointers  could  not  realize  it;  and  I  must 
say,  that  a  shot  at  three  thousand  metres  appeared  so  fabu- 
lous that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  one's  own  eyes. 

The  guns  were  rapidly  loaded  again,  and,  before  the  Aus- 
trians had  reformed  their  files,  two  shells,  sent  with  the  same 
precision,  went  to  continue  the  work  of  destruction  in  their 
ranks.  At  our  sixth  salvo  they  began  to  retreat.  But  that 
was  not  the  end.  The  commander  of  the  enemy's  column 
had  at  last  discovered  where  we  were,  and  he  also  noticed 
that  we  were  not  supported  by  other  troops.  His  resolution 
was  soon  taken.  The  road  which  ^ve  barred  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  him,  and  two  companies  were  detailed  to  dis- 
lodge us. 

"  Attention  !  "  cried  the  lieutenant,  who  understood  the  ma- 
noeuvre.    ■-  Prepare  ball-shells  ! " 

The  two  companies  started  at  a  run,  passing  over  the  dead 
men.  The  firing  of  ordinary  shell  continued  several  min- 
utes, then  our  section-chief,  calm  as  ever,  gave  the  order; 

"With  ball— load!" 

The  attacking  column,  on  arriving  at  the  first  abatis,  situ- 
ated one  thousand  five  hundred  metres  from  us,  collected  in 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it. 

"Guns — fire!  Load,  quick,  and  fire  at  will!"  said  the 
lieutenant,  with  his  little  voice. 

The  shells  contained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ordinary 
musket  balls.  When  you  are  aware  of  this,  imagine  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  six  or  eight  projectiles  of  this  kin<l  burst- 
ing in  a  compact  mass  of  two  hundred  men. 


, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


It  was  frightful !  Thirty  or  forty  wounded  men,  dragging 
themselves  toward  the  brook  where  the  regiment  was,  were 
all  that  remained  of  two  fine  companies,  intact  only  a  few 
moments  before.  How  many  were  the  torn  breasts,  the  shat- 
tered legs  and  arms  !  How  many  of  those  unfortunate  men 
would  never  return  to  the  villages  of  their  birth — never  more 
embrace  their  aged  mothers,  never  receive  the  caresses  of 
their  betrothed !  It  is  sad  to  think  of.  But  in  those  terrible 
moments  one  does  not  think  of  all  that.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sight  of  blood  is  exciting.  The  more  there  are  lying  upon 
the  ground,  the  greater  is  the  thirst  for  massacre. 

The  lion  arouses  himself  and  gets  ferocious  when  attacked, 
but  man  becomes  quite  as  ferocious  during  battle.  Those 
who,  like  myself,  are  cool  enough  to  observe  the  emotions 
produced  by  a  mele'e,  by  what  name  would  they  designate 
that  immense  desire  to  kill  which  constitutes  the  value  of  a 
soldier? 

We  took  breath,  but  for  a  moment  only.  This  time  we 
were  to  have  to  do  with  a  squadron  of  Hungarian  dragoons. 
They  were  determined  to  clear  a  passage  at  any  price.- 

They  started  at  a  charge  through  the  deep-cut  road,  pass- 
ing over  ever)'  obstacle.  For  a  few  moments  the  abatis 
stopped  them,  enabling  us  to  send  them  our  last  two  ball- 
shells,  and  then  they  cleared  it.  They  advanced  upon  us 
full  speed,  brandishing  their  heavy  sabres,  and  the  noise  of 
their  horses'  shoes  striking  upon  the  stones  sounded  like 
thunder.  One  might  have  imagined  it  a  squad  of  giants 
making  the  earth  tremble.  The  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  my 
heart,  and  thousands  of  stars  to  flash  before  my  eyes. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  the  end,"  said  I  to  myself,  thinking  of 

my  country,  but  nevertheless  remaining  firm  at  my  post. 

"  Load  with  grape  ! "  cried  our  imperturbable  lieutenant. 

When  the  dragoons  reached  the  second  abatis  the  same 

confusion  took  place  in  the  squad  as  had  before  taken  place 

in  the  companies. 

The  horses  in  the  first  rank,  pressed  forward  by  those  in 
the  centre,  rolled  into  the  ditch.  The  attacking  column  was 
again  arrested. 

"  Guns — fire  ! "  ordered  the  young  officer.  And  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  balls  of  wrought  iron,  each  weighing 
seventy  grammes,  riddled  the  squadron  as  it  -was  trying  to 
turn  the  obstacle. 

Our  guns  belched  forth,  rapidly,  a  second  and  a  third  dis- 
charge of  grape.  Then,  as  some  of  the  horsemen  who  had 
miraculously  escaped  the  iron  storm  tried  to  reach  us,  a 
fourth  and  last  discharge  swept  them  completely  away. 

Our  boxes  of  grape  were  exhausted,  but  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  squadron  was  no  more  ! 

As  yet  we  had  not  a  single  man  wounded.  The  storm 
was  raging  in  all  its  fury,  and  thunder  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  the  cannon,  which  still  continued  growling  in  our  rear. 

The  Austrians  did  not  move  for  half  an  hour.  Had  they 
abandoned  the  attack,  or  were  they  awaiting  reinforcements, 
to  finally  carry  our  position?  A  gun-shot  from  a  neighbor- 
ing grove,  seriously  wounding  my  right  artilleryman,  came 
to  inform  us  that  they  entertained  neither  of  these  two  inten- 
tions. The  Austrians  had  only  altered  their  tactics.  The 
roles  were  changed  :  our  enemies  became  the  hunters — we 
were  the  game. 

Now  our  situation  became  most  critical.  Another  com- 
pany, detailed  as  sharp-shooters,  were  about  to  pick  us  off 
without  mercy.  In  fact,  as  though  the  first  gun-shot  was  a 
signal,  thirty  or  forty  more  shots,  fired  from  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  took  off  seven  or  eight  of  the  cannoneers.  There  was 
no  way  of  getting  at  these  hidden  enemies.  Our  guns,  our 
explosive  projectiles,  the  correctness  of  our  aim,  the  distance 
of  the  shots,  and  their  effects  counted  for  nothing.  Could 
we  cannonade  a  company  deployed  over  a  front  of  three  or 
four  hundred  metres,  masked  by  trees,  brush-wood,  and 
stones?  It  was  impossible.  A  musket  in  this  case  was 
worth  more  than  a  cannon  of  long  range.  But,  alas !  mus- 
kets were  few  in  number  with  us,  while  the  Austrians  were 
pouring  upon  us  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  balls 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  Michael  fell  over  upon  his 
gun,  never  to  rise  again.  The  servers  and  conductors  were 
almost  all  killed  or  wounded.  Horses  put  liors  de  combat, 
in  a  little  while  were  rolling  in  their  last  convulsions.  I  had 
my  shako  pierced,  and  my  left  eye  damaged  by  a  ricochet 
from  a  stone. 

The  brave  lieutenant,  who  to  the  very  last  retained  his 
coolness  and  his  manly  energy,  was  knocked  over  upon  my 
gun-carriage,  his  breast  pierced  by  three  balls,  the  young 
hero  dying  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

All  at  once  I  felt  a  severe  shock,  followed  by  a  violent 
pain  in  my  left  shoulder;  a  veil  seemed  to  cover  my  eyes, 
my  legs  gave  way,  and  I  rolled  without  consciousness  over 
the  bodies  of  my  unfortunate  companions  in  arms.  When  I 
came  to  myself  I  found  that  I  was  at  a  farm-house,  where  I 
had  been  carried  in  an  ambulance.  The  first  wounded  man 
whom  I  recognized  was  the  trumpeter,  who  had  lost  an  arm, 
and  who  related  the  close  of  the  contest  to  me. 

After  we  had  fallen,  the  Austrians  rushed  from  their  hiding- 
places  to  capture  our  guns. 

At  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  the  trumpets,  sounding  a 
retreat,  stopped  them  suddenly.  They  hesitated  a  moment, 
when  the  trumpets  again  decided  them  to  leave. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  flight  was  the 
victorj-  of  Solferino,  which,  happily,  had  been  decided  in  our 
favor. 

The  Austrian  regiment  quickly  recrossed  the  Mincio  with 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  voltigcurs  de  la  garde, 
ordered  in  pursuit  of  them,  found  us  in  our  sad  condition. 

Four  wounded  men  in  pools  of  blood  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  artillery  section  which  had  held  in  check  a 
regiment  of  the  enemy,  after  having  destroyed  one  of  its 
squadrons  and  two  entire  companies. 

I  was  decorated  by  the  general,  and  if,  instead  of  playing 
truant,  I  had,  while  a  boy,  learned  my  grammar  a  little  bet- 
ter, it  is  probable  that  I  should  not  have  rested  there.  But, 
my  dear  friends,  at  the  village  school  I  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  work.  I  have  always  preferred  the  canteen  to  im- 
proving myself,  and  in  consequence  of  such  inclinations  I 
wear  three  chevrons,  and  am  for  the  past  twenty  years  only 
a  quartermaster,  w-hile  the  conscripts  of  my  grade,  whom  I 
have  known  as  private  soldiers  like  myself,  are  captains 
to-day. 

Come,  sergeant,  fill  up ;  my  history  is  finished,  and  I  am 
dry.  James  C.  Ward. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1S80. 
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La    Tricoteuse. 

The  fourteenth  of  July  had  come, 

And  round  the  guillotine 
The  thieves  and  beggars,  rank  by  rank, 

Moved  the  red  nags  between. 
A  crimson  heart,  upon  a  pole — 

The  long  march  had  begun  ; 
But  slill  the  litde  smiling  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  red  caps  of  those  men  of  France 

Shook  like  a  poppy-field  ; 
The  women's  heads,  with  gory  hair, 

The  standard-bearers  wield. 
Cursing,  with  song  and  battle  hymn, 

Five  butchers  dragged  a  gun  ; 
Yet  still  the  little  maid  sat  there, 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

An  axe  was  painted  on  the  flags, 

A  broken  throne  and  crown, 
A  ragged  coat,  upon  a  lance, 

Hung  in  foul  black  shreds  down. 
' '  More  heads  ! "  the  seething  rabble  cry, 

And  now  the  drum's  begun ; 
But  still  the  little  fair-haired  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

And  every  time  a  head  rolled  off, 

They  roll  like  winter  seas, 

And,  with  a  tossing  up  of  caps. 

Shouts  shook  the  Tuilerics. 

"  Whizz  !  "  went  the  heavy  chopper  down. 

And  then  the  drums  begun ; 

But  still  the  little  smiling  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

The  Jacobins,  ten  thousand  strong, 

And  every  man  a  sword  ; 
The  red  caps,  with  the  tricolors, 

Led  on  the  noisy  horde. 
'*  The  Sans-culottes  to-day  are  strong," 

The  gossips  say,  and  run  ; 
But  still  the  little  maid  sits  there, 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

Then  the  slow  death-cart  moved  along  ; 

And,  singing  patriot  songs, 
A  pale,  doomed  poet  bowing  comes, 

And  cheers  the  swaying  throngs. 
Oh,  when  the  axe  swept  shining  down, 

The  mad  drums  all  begun  ; 
But,  smiling  still,  the  little  child 

Sat  knitting  in  the  sun. 

"  Le  marquis  "—linen  snowy  white. 

The  powder  in  his  hair, 
Waving  his  scented  handkerchief, 

Looks  down  with  careless  stare. 
A  whirr,  a  chop — another  head — 

Hurrah !  the  work's  begun  ; 
But  still  the  little  child  sat  there, 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

A  stir,  and  through  the  parting  crowd 

The  people's  friends  are  come ; 
Marat  and  Robespierre — "  Vivat  ! 

Roll  thunder  from  the  drum." 
The  one  a  wild  beast's  hungry  eye, 

Hair  tangled — hark  !  a  gun  ! — 
The  other  kindly  kissed  the  child 

A-knitting  in  the  sun. 

•And  why  not  work  all  night?"  the  child 
Said  to  the  knitters  there. 
Oh,  how  the  furies  shook  their  sides. 

And  tossed  their  grizzled  hair  ! 
Then  clapped  a  bonnet-rouge  on  her, 

And  cried  :  "  'Tis  well  begun  ! " 
And  laughed  to  see  the  little  child 
Knit,  smiling,  in  the  sun. 

— George  Walter  Tkombury. 


*'  N  "  for    Nannie    and  "  B  "  for    Ben. 

"  X  "  for  Xannie  and  "  B  "  for  Ben — 
I  see  them  now  as  I  saw  them  then, 
On  the  bark  of  the  oak-tree  wed. 
She  sa't  waist-deep  in  the  clover  white, 
And  the  liquid  gold  of  the  June  sunlight 
Swept  over  her  sweet  young  head. 

And  I  stood  carving  the  letters  twain 
That  time  and  tempest  have  all  in  vain 

Striven  to  blur  and  blot ; 
They  live  in  the  oak-tree's  dusty  grain, 
Stamped  as  their  memory  on  my  brain, 

Changing  and  fading  not. 

Oh,  the  vows  that  I  vowed  that  day! 
Their  broken  shafts  in  my  bosom  stay, 

Wounding  it  hour  by  hour. 
Could  I  be  false  to  one  so  true? 
Dared  I  be  cruel,  my  love,  to  you, 

Xannie,  my  lily  flower? 

Ere  the  snows  whitened  those  letters  twain 
In  the  old  church  porch  you  hid  your  pain, 

As  my  bride  and  I  passed  by ; 
Your  eyes  were  brave,  but  your  cheek  grew  white — 
The  cheek  I  should  have  pillowed  that  night 

Where  it  never  more  may  he. 

Little  Xannie,  you  are  at  rest, 

The  buttercups  growing  over  your  breast. 

Close  by  the  graveyard  gate  ; 
But  ah  !    I  live  to  rue  the  day 
Fate  guided  my  steps  from  your  love  away, 

And  mine  is  the  sadder  fate. 

For  I'd  give  the  rest  of  my  life  to-night 
To  see  you  sit  in  the  clover  white. 
The  sun  on  your  locks  of  gold ; 
And  carve  once  more,  as  I  carved  them  then, 
"  N  "  for  Xannie  and  "  B  "  for  Ben, 
On  the  bark  of  the  oak-tree  old. 

—Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 

Memories. 

Thoughts  of  the  dead  are  always  sad,  and  yet 
Those  we  have  loved  we  never  can  forget. 
Kind  eyes  look  sweetly  through  the  shadowy  gloom, 
And  mournful  voices  whisper  from  the  tomb, 
While,  with  low  tone  and  mildly  pensive  eye, 
We  speak  their  names  whose  doom  has  been  to  die. 

—  William  Winter. 


'  GOPO." 


In  the  summer  of  1873  I  was  interested  in  developing 
what  I  then  considered  to  be  a  valuable  silver-quartz  ledge, 
in  the  high  Sierras,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Little  Kern 
River,  and  abou:  seventy  miles  east  of  Visalia,  in  Tulare 
County,  California.  I  had  several  partners,  among  them  two 
brothers,  named  Henry  and  Lew  Redfield, respectively.  Henry 
was  the  owner  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  sorriest-looking,  leanest, 
lankest,  old  Mexican  jackasses  a  miner's  outfit  was  ever 
lashed  on.  As  brayers,  these  jacks  were  a  decided  success. 
Their  clarion  notes  made  musical  the  aisles  of  stately  pines, 
and  resounded  with  magic  echo  from  the  misty  mountain 
crags.  I  want  to  speak  chiefly,  at  this  time,  of  Gopo— poor 
old  Gopo  !  He  was  my  friend.  I  loved  Gopo  with  as  great 
a  love  as  man,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  nature,  ever  bore  to  pa- 
tient, deserving  jackass.  Gopo  was  not  of  ordinary  mould  ; 
Gopo  was  ethereal ;  Gopo  was  sentimental ;  Gopo  loved  the 
ideal.  He  scorned  the  practical.  Away  down  in  Gopo's  soul 
was  a  dream  of  love — of  platonic,  asinine  affection.  But 
Gopo,  thus  far,  was  a  victim  of  single  blessedness,  although 
he  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  old,  having  been  rid- 
den into  Los  Angeles  by  a  Sonora  woman  long  before  the 
Mexican  war.  Though  his  hair  was  gray  and  his  teeth  nearly 
all  gone,  he  had  never  yet  known  the  sympathetic  happiness 
of 

"  Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought. 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

Gopo  had  been  "out  of  luck"  all  of  his  life;  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  loved  the  ideal  with  almost 
spiritual  intensity.  Still,  there  was  nothing  low  or  common 
in  this  impulse  of  Gopo:s.  It  was  pure  as  the  moonbeams. 
During  our  march  to  the  mountains  I  had  a  dark  foreboding 
that  our  aged  friend  would,  ere  our  return,  meet  with  some 
misfortune  that  would  end  his  earthly  career,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened. We  finally  made  our  camp  near  the  centre  of  a  small, 
grassy  plat,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Little  Kern  River,  be- 
tween two  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains,  away 
up  on  the  side  of  which  our  mines  were  situate.  Near  our 
camp  was  a  large,  pyramid- shaped,  white  granite  rock,  about 
as  high  as  a  man's  head.  As  soon  as  we  unpacked  our  traps 
from  off  the  jacks,  this  rock  caught  Gopo's  eye.  The  whole 
jackass  seemed  to  change.  His  form  became  erect,  his  ears 
pointed  skyward,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  eye  gleamed  as 
with  the  fire  of  youth.  He  gave  one  loud,  prolonged  "  0-0- 
ui-c-k,"  and  darted  forward  to  vent  his  long  pent-up  affec- 
tion on  what  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  realization  and  ful- 
fillment of  his  soul's  ideal.  He  pawed  it,  he  kissed  it,  he  ca- 
ressed it,  he  stroked  it  gently  with  his  ears,  and  brushed  it 
softly  with  histfail.  Nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  leave  it. 
He  stayed  by  it  day  and  night ;  he  quit  the  society  of  the 
other  jackasses  entirely.  He  paid  no  attention  to  business 
of  any  kind;  he  aid  nothing  but  fondle  and  love  this  fulfill- 
ment of  his'cherished  dreams.  He  would  not  even  take  a 
drink  of  water,  unless  we  put  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  led 
him  to  the  creek.  As  soon  as  his  thirst  was  quenched,  he 
would  pull  away  from  us  and  run  like  lightning,  braying  as 
hard  as  he  could,  till  he  once  more  stood  by  his  beloved  rock. 
This  continued  for  several  weeks,  until,  through  loss  of  food 
and  drink,  poor  old  Gopo  became  reduced  to  a  mere  ruckle 
of  bones.  Yet  he  still  lived  on.  A  strange  light  shone  in 
his  deep,  gray  eyes,  and  his  high,  white  forehead  was  crossed 
by  queer  lines.  We  all  saw  that  Gopo,  in  his  great  love, 
had  become  insane — a  "manial  lover."  There  need  be  no 
mincing  of  words  —  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
We  tried  to  help  him,  but  it  was  no  use.  We  took  him  across 
the  river  on  a  log,  then  pulled  the  log  away  ;  he  instantly 
plunged  into  the  wild  mountain  stream,  and  although  he  was 
swept  off  his  feet,  carried  nearly  half  a  mile  by  the  current, 
and  woefully  battered  by  the  rocks,  he  managed  finally  to  get 
out,  and  was  soon  back  in  the  mystic  presence  of  his  love. 
We  built  fences  of  all  kinds  to  keep  him  away  from  this 
pure,  glistening,  white  stone.  He  would  either  break  through 
them,  or  climb  over  them,  and  come  back  to  his  rock.  We 
hobbled  him — he  would  get  down  on  his  knees,  and,  with  a 
mournful,  dejected  look,  work  his  way  to  his  trysting  place. 
We  even  took  him  around  and  across  mountains  covered 
with  snow — next  morning  he  would  be  at  the  accustomed 
spot.  Ropes  would  not  hold  him  ;  he  would  not  stay  tied  to 
picket,  pins,  or  trees.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  but  one 
thing  remained  to  be  done — Gopo  must  be  taken  back  to  the 
valley  whence  he  came,  and  where  he  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  idol  of  his  heart.  We 
started  away  with  him;,  we  made  the  first  day's  drive.  Gopo 
could  hardly  walk,  he  was  so  lean  and  weak.  We  finally 
camped  for  the  night,  and  tied  our  animals.  During  the  night 
a  great  storm  came  up.  The  next  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  Gopo  was  gone.  For  a  little  way  we 
could  see  his  tracks  over  the  great  snow-drifts,  up  into  the 
mountains,  toward  where  the  white  stone  lay.  We  never 
saw  Gopo  again.  But  next  spring,  when  the  snow  had 
melted  off,  and  we  contrived  to  get  back  to  our  mine,  we 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  jackass  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  beau- 
tiful white  rock,  in  the  centre  of  the  little  green  plat.  That 
rock  stands  there  still  in  all  its  glistening  whiteness,  forming, 
in  the  glory  of  its  unreal  beauty,  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  chaste,  unselfish,  sublime  love  of  a  jackass. 
Los  Angeles,  August  25,  1S80.  D.  M.  A. 


Here  are  two  good  stories  of  "  Irish  distress,"  told  by  the 
London  World:  A  landlord  in  the  County  Westmeath  has  a 
tenant  who  refused,  the  other  day,  to  pay  his  rent— amount- 
ing annually  to  some  ^450— pleading  inability  to  do  so  from 
the  bad  times.  The  landlord  sent  a  courteous  but  firm  let- 
ter, to  say  that  he  must  take  steps  to  make  him  pay.  A  few 
days  after,  the  tenant  appeared  at  the  London  residence  of 
the  landlord,  and  offered  to  give  him  ^12,000  for  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  farm  !  A  landlord  in  Ireland,  the  other  day, 
had  some  fat  bullocks  for  sale;  and  one  of  his  tenants  came 
and  became  the  purchaser,  and  paid  for  the  cattle  down — 
ready  money — in  sovereigns !  The  landlord,  on  going  out, 
saw  the  tenant's  cart  standing  at  the  door,  into  which  he  was 
getting  to  drive  away,  and  remarked  some  large  full  sacks  in 
the  cart.  "What  have  you  got  there  in  the  sacks?"  "Sure, 
yer  homier,  it's  the  relief  male  "  (meal). 


Two-thirds  of  the  world's  trouble  lies  betwer: 
guished  light  and  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
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Absence  during  a  portion  of  the  time  when  the  new  Char- 
ter was  in  process  of  formation — occupation  since,  by  reason 
of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  give  to  its  examination 
that  thorough  study  necessary  to  its  analysis — up  to  this 
time  have  prevented  the  Argonaut  from  expressing  any  very 
decided  opinions  in  reference  to  it.  We  have  been  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Bulletin  and  Chronicle  in  their  angry  and 
evidently  jealous  disputation  over  it.  We  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  discussion  on  either  side  has 
been  that  of  the  superficial  newspaper  writer,  lather  than  of 
the  legal,  close-reasoning  thinker.  The  one  finds  it  alto- 
gether good — the  other  altogether  bad.^  No  one  can  be 
more  sincerely  anxious  than  the  writer  of  this  article  to  come 
to  a  just  conclusion  concerning  it.  No  one  is  more  inter- 
ested than  himself  in  securing  for  this  city  an  organic  law 
that  will  bring  about  reduction  of  taxes  and  an  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  government.  All  that  he  has  accumulated, 
or  ever  expects  to  accumulate,  is  within  the  municipal  boun- 
daries of  San  Francisco,  and  subject  to  the  legislative  con- 
trol and  taxation  of  its  local  government.  That  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  been  extravagantly,  and,  in  some  respects,  cor- 
ruptly administered,  none  can  deny.  The  Consolidation  Act 
of  Horace  Hawes — which  in  its  beginning  was  admirably 
guarded — has  been  amended  to  death,  till  there  is  now  no 
limit  to  taxation  or  criminal  expenditure.  Experience  in  the 
street  department,  the  school  department,  and  in  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  departments,  has  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  reform.  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
makes  the  adoption  of  a  new  Charter  indispensable.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  new  law  for  our  city  government,  we  thought  we 
had  been  especially  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
non-partisan  convention.  It  was  composed  of  fifteen  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  citizens — men  of  large  experience  in 
business  affairs,  and  men  of  the  best  legal  talent.  They  were 
men  of  wealth  and  character — old  and  respected  citizens,  en- 
titled to  be  trusted  in  every  respect.  Five  of  them  were  able, 
learned,  and  conscientious  lawyers.  Five  of  them  repre- 
sented the  five  great  nationalities  that  make  up  our  Ameri- 
can nationality.  The  four  more  active  politicians  among 
them  were  two  Democratic  and  two  Republican.  The  oth- 
ers— not  active — were  as  nearly  divided  in  political  sentiment 
as  an  odd  number  could  be.  Labor,  capital,  the  professions, 
were  all  fairly  represented  by  representative  men.  They  gave 
to  this  Charter  earnest,  conscientious,  and  careful  study. 
The  result  is  before  us  for  popular  adoption  at  the  polls.  Not 
one  in  a  score  of  us  will  ever  read  the  document,  and  of  the 
number  reading  not  one  in  ten  is  competent  to  pass  upon  its 
merits.  We  have  carefully  examined — and  by  "  examined1' 
we  mean  ca?'cfully  studied — the  new  Charter ;  and  we  have 
determined  to  vote  for  its  adoption.  We  feel  the  more  con- 
fidence in  giving  expression  to  this  fact — necessarily  carry- 
ing with  it  the  advice  to  our  readers  to  also  vote  for  it — be- 
cause the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  after  careful  reflection  and 
mature  consideration  of  the  arguments  made  for  and  against 
it,  have  come  out  with  an  address  recommending  that  it  be- 
come a  law.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hawes  Consolidation 
Act,  it  has  had  four  hundred  and  forty-six  amendments.  An 
almost  continuous  lobby  has  been  employed  to  tamper  with 
it.  And,  whatever  its  excellence  in  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
amended  to  death,  and  under  it  the  small  real  estate  prop- 
erty-owners are  being  taxed  to  death.  The  new  Charter 
brings  about  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and,  necessarily,  an 
rro'iomy  of  expenditure.  It  gives  no  higher  or  greater  au- 
rin  to  the  mayor  than  he  ought  to  have.  It  gives  us  a 
i  of  public  works  that  authorizes  improvements,  but  does 


not  handle  the  money  to  make  them.  It  gives  us  the  check 
and  guard  of  two  boards  of  aldermen.  It  makes  possible 
certain  economies  in  the  school  department,  and  may  take 
its  administration  out  of  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  ignorant 
men.  It  gives  us  a  law  working  in  harmony  with  the  new 
Constitution.  We  hope  its  passage  may  not  be  imperiled  by 
prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  selfishness.  As  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  its  adoption,  we  append  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  formed  it ;  and  we  ask  good  citizens — and  by 
good  citizens  we  mean  men  who  are  moral,  industrious,  in- 
telligent, and  have  something  to  tax — whether  it  is  possible 
to  secure  better  men  for  the  doing  of  this  work  over  again, 
if  it  is  now  rejected  ?  If  this  opportunity  is  lost,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Charter  will  be  tossed  to  the  politicians,  for  a 
new  struggle,  at  an  extravagant  expenditure.  The  men  who 
formed  the  new  Charter,  and  who  now  recommend  it  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  are: 


J.  P.  Hoge, 
S.  M.  Wilson, 
M.  M.  Estee, 
Washington  Bartlett, 
A.  S.  Hallidie, 
Charles  Kohler, 
T.  I.  Bergin, 

Tames  T. 


Thomas  B.  Bishop, 
J.  M.  McDonald, 
Ralph  C.  Harrison, 
Isaac  Wormser, 
J.  M.  McNulty,  M.  D., 
A.   Comte,  Jr., 
M.  P.  Jones, 
Boyd. 


Some  sections  of  the  Sand-lot — and  here  and  there  some 
awkward  squad  of  ignorant  men,  inspired  by  some  dema- 
gogue who  fancies  some  personal  loss  to  himself— have  de- 
clared against  the  new  Charter.  But — except  from  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Evening  Bulletin — we  know  of  no  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  opposition  to  the  new  Charter.  We 
hope  neither  the  opposition  of  the  Bulletin  nor  the  advocacy 
of  the  Chronicle  will  be  permitted  to  injure  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  an  intelligent  voting  population. 


Since  writing  the  above,  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred — 
under  whose  auspices  the  new  Charter  was  prepared — have 
met,  and,  with  singular  unanimity,  have  advised  its  adoption. 
The  one  hundred  and  fourteen  citizens — one  hundred  and 
fifteen  being  present — who  recorded  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  Charter,  are  men  of  exceptionally  good  character,  fairly 
representing  all  that  is  best  in  our  community.  If  we  had 
not  formed  an  independent  opinion  in  its  favor,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  convention  that  formed  and  the  council  that  ad- 
vise its  adoption  would  decide  us  to  vote  for  it. 


In  April,  1864,  the  Thirteenth  Constitutional  Amendment, 
abolishing  slavery,  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  Republicans  to  two  Democrats. 
When,  in  January  following,  it  passed  the  lower  house,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  all  were  Republican  but 
sixteen,  while  fifty-six  Democrats  voted  against  it.  After  the 
ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  in  July,  1870,  a  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  lower  house  declaring  those  amendments  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  binding  upon  the  people.  Only  four 
Democrats  voted  for  it,  while  thirty-two  voted  against  it. 
Another  test  vote  was  had  in  1S72,  on  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  amendments,  as  they  had  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
States,  should  be  acquiesced  in.  Only  eight  Democratic 
votes  were  cast  for  the  resolution,  while  fifty-eight  Demo- 
crats were  recorded  against  it.  In  several  Northern  States 
— New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio  —  Democratic  legisla- 
tures have  undertaken  to  repeal  and  make  void  the  acts  of 
antecedent  Republican  legislatures  upon  the  ratification  of 
constitutional  amendments.  The  Southern  States,  now 
Democratic,  would  not  one  of  them  ratify  a  single  one  of  the 
constitutional  amendments,  if  they  could  be  submitted  to 
them.  Nme  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  would  gladly 
repeal  all  these  ordinances  if  they  dared,  and  if  such  action 
would  have  any  effect  in  making  void  and  inoperative  the 
constitutional  amendments  now  in  force.  If  a  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  could  find  any  way  to  annul  the  action  of 
its  Republican  predecessors  in  this  respect,  it  would  not  hesi- 
tate. All  the  professions  by  Democratic  politicians  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  constitutional  amendments  are  false  and 
insincere,  as  indicated  by  every  act  of  the  party  wherever 
and  whenever  it  could  gain  power.  The  South  is  subdued, 
but  not  convinced.  It  believes  as  earnestly  to-day  in  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  as  in  the  days 
of  Calhoun.  It  confesses  not  to  an  error  of  political  opin- 
ion, but  to  a  mistake  of  political  policy.  The  war  was  a  mis- 
take simply  because  it  did  not  succeed.  It  is  apparent  to 
every  honest  mind  that  "the  same  principles  for  which  Lee 
and  Jackson  fought"  are  being  contended  for  now.  We  do 
not  know  anywhere,  in  any  party  platform,  or  in  any  party 
journal,  nor  have  we  seen  it  admitted  by  any  representative 
Southern  Democratic  politician,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  was  wrong.  They  admit,  some  of 
them — andthat  most  reluctantly— that  it  has  been  settled  by 
the  war.  We  believe  that  it  has  not  been  settled,  and  that  if 
the  Southern  rebels  and  Northern  copperheads  shall  obtain 
control  of  the  national  legislature,  and  secure  the  executive, 
that  there  will  be  another  effort  to  divide  the  Union.  They 
will  not  endeavor  to  re-enslave  the  blacks,  but  they  will  de- 
mand pay  for  them.  They  will  not  endeavor  to  secede  so 
long  as  they  can  hold  the  political  power  of  the  country, 
but,  from  the  hour  that  they  do  obtain  power,  they  will  be- 


gin to  so  mould  and  direct  the  legislation  of  the  country  that 
they  will  divide  it  if  they  can  not  control  it.  A  "Solid 
South"  is  a  significant  fact.  It  portends  danger.  It  is  a 
standing  menace  against  the  peace  of  the  country.  Its  sub- 
structure is  fraud  ;  its  superstructure  is  violence.  It  is  a  ter- 
ror— it  casts  a  shadow  over  the  land.  In  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  them,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Republican  party  has  been 
murdered.  In  Mississippi,  the  Republican  party  has  lost 
seventy-eight  thousand  votes.  In  all  that  State — through 
threats,  violence,  and  murder — only  about  two  thousand  Re- 
publican votes  are  cast.  In  one  congressional  district — where 
in  1872  fifteen  thousand  Republican  votes  were  cast — there 
was  cast  in  1878  not  one.  In  the  county  of  Yazoo,  not  a  Repub- 
lican vote  found  its  way  into  the  ballot-box — or,  if  so,  it  never 
found  its  way  out.  This  sort  of  national  union  is  a  fraud. 
It  is  blasphemy  against  the  very  name  of  republicanism,  and 
it  can  not  last.  The  North  will  not  submit  to  the  supremacy 
of  murder,  nor  to  the  dictation  of  menace ;  and  will  not  con- 
sent to  be  governed  by  Members  of  Congress  whose  constit- 
uents are  shot-guns.  The  whole  thing  is  a  base,  devilish, 
and  fraudulent  conspiracy.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  Southern  swamps  and  backwoods,  in  alliance  with  the 
offscouring  of  Northern  cities,  to  rule  and  rob  a  great  re- 
public. 

The  Democrats  have  one  single  argument  which  they  con- 
stantly urge  in  favor  of  their  coming  to  power.  It  is  em- 
braced in  the  word  change — "  The  Republican  party  has  been 
"  in  power  for  twenty  years  ;  hence,  it  is  necessarily  corrupt; 
"  and,  hence,  there  should  be  a  change."  If  it  were  true 
that  the  party  had  become  demoralized  by  long-continued 
exercise  of  power,  then  there  should  be  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  it  is  not  true.  There  was  more  corruption  dur- 
ing the  war  than  since.  Grant's  administration  was,  in  this 
respect,  an  improvement  upon  those  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 
The  second  term  of  Grant  developed  great  frauds  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  creditable  features  of  the  period  that  fraud  was 
exposed  and  punished.  The  trial,  condemnation,  sentence, 
and  imprisonment  of  the  whisky-ring  thieves,  and  the  fact 
that  General  Grant  refused  to  pardon,  and  refused  to  shield 
from  the  consequences  of  crime,  any  servant  of  his  adminis- 
tration, will  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  The  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  has  been  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the 
history  of  the  republic.  So  far,  we  know  of  no  stain  or 
shadow  of  wrong  attaching  to  it  ;  and  under  it  the  country 
has  advanced  to  a  marvelous  prosperity.  In  a  word,  the 
Republican  party,  instead  of  being  debauched  and  demoral- 
ized by  power,  becomes,  from  year  to  year,  purer  and  better, 
till  it  stands  to-day  without  an  equal  among  the  parties  con- 
trolling the  civilized  governments  of  the  world, for  honesty  of 
financial  administration.  Its  management  of  the  national 
finances  has  proved  a  marvel  of  success.  There  is  no  simi- 
lar incident  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  statesmen  of  all  other  countries,  and  Ameri- 
can credit  stands  to-day  better  than  that  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  If  there  is  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  bringing  the  Democratic  party  back  to  power, 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  desire  any  change,  and  that 
the  nation  can  not  afford  to  have  any;  and  least  of  all,  a 
change  that  will  bring  the  country  under  the  political  control 
of  the  men  who  endeavored  to  destroy  it — the  payment  of 
the  national  debt  under  the  management  of  the  men  who  cre- 
ated it — the  preservation  of  the  national  credit  in  the  hands 
of  Southern  rebels,  whose  first  movement  would  be  to  repu- 
diate it — such  a  change  would  be  a  national  calamity,  and  is 
only  demanded  by  Democratic  office-seeking  beggars — now 
out  of  employment. 

The  Republican  party  in  Congress  has  never  been  ruled 
by  caucus,  but  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party  came  to 
power  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  demanded  caucus, 
and  since  then  the  legislation  of  the  country  has  been  influenced 
by  a  "  Solid  South"  that  was  considered  in  secret  and  oath- 
bound  caucuses.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  ruled  by  a  secret 
caucus,  a  majority  of  which  is  composed  of  those  who  served 
in  and  sympathized  with  the  rebellion.  The  leadership  that 
now  rules  in  Congress  is  the  leadership  of  the  slave-holders' 
rebellion. 

It  is  openly  charged  by  Republicans  that  Stuart,  the 
County  Clerk,  Badlam,  the  Assessor,  and  Patterson,  the 
Street  Commissioner,  formed  an  alliance  for  their  own  elec- 
tion; that  they  managed  their  own  campaign,  sacrificed  their 
party  associates  upon  the  same  ticket,  traded  upon  their  pa- 
tronage, and  have  been  appointing  Democrats  to  office,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  compacts  made  by  them  to  secure 
their  places.     Wonder  if  it  is  true  ? 

The  Democratic  Supreme  Court  will  determine  that 
Kalloch  and  his  Sand-lot  associates  hold  the  long  term.  It 
would  embarrass  the  Democracy  to  be  called  upon  to  nomi- 
nate a  mayor  before  the  Presidential  election.  It  would  dis- 
close its  hand,  and  make  apparent  the  bargain  that  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Democracy  and  the  rioters.  "After 
Hancock,  the  deluge." 


THE        ARGONAU  T 


NEW    YORK    POLITICS. 


A  Ringing  Letter  from  a  Republican  Regarding  the  Outlook  in  the 
Empire  State — The  Facts,  Figures,  and  History  Leading  up  to 
a  Majority  for  Garfield  arid  Arthur  in  November  next. 


New  York,  August  25,  1880. 
Republicans  on  the  Pacific  slope  need  give  themselves  no 
concern  as  to  the  result  in  the  Empire  State  on  the  2d  of 
November  next.  At  no  previous  time  have  cool-headed,  ex- 
perienced Republicans,  so  early  in  a  canvass,  found  more 
numerous  or  better  reasons  for  expecting  the  people  to  ren- 
der a  sweeping  verdict  in  their  favor.  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  New  York  State  politics  are  a  good 
deal  of  an  enigma  to  the  uninitiated ;  and,  in  order  to  clearly 
define  the.  present  political  status  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
briefly  recount  past  events.  In  estimating  results,  it  is  usual 
with  many  outside  Democrats  to  assume  that  New  York  city 
has  the  same  inexhaustible  capacity  to  turn  out  ready-made 
majorities  that  it  once  had.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Federal 
and  State  election  laws,  judiciously  and  vigorously  enforced, 
together  with  a  thorough  purifying  of  the  bench,  have 
wrought  a  marvelous  change.  Despite  the  efforts  of  a  Con- 
federate Congress,  the  election  laws  remain  intact  on  the 
statute-books,  backed  up  by  a  wise  and  strong  State  law, 
providing  for  registration  in  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to 
great  cities,  like  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  was  passed 
by  a  Republican  legislature  last  winter.  In  1872,  Grant  and 
Dix  carried  this  State  by  fifty-four  thousand  majority.  In 
1S73  came  the  "black  darkness  "  of  the  panic,  with  its  de- 
moralization and  discouragement.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
shrewdest  politician  and  most  effective  organizer  in  his 
party,  saw  his  opportunity.  Experience  and  history  had 
taught  him  that  the  party  in  power  invariably  lost  caste  with 
the  people  when  "hard  times"  prevailed.  Furthermore, 
there  had  flourished  for  some  years,  in  this  State,  two  rings 
— the  Canal  and  State  Prison  Rings — not  so  powerful  as  the 
old  Tweed  Ring,  but  formidable  and  potential  in  their  influ- 
ence with  the  legislature,  the  departments  of  State,  and  the 
court  of  last  resort.  The  Granger  movement  was  gathering 
momentum,  and  things  worked  together  to  favor  the  success- 
ful advent  of  the  "reformer."  Old  heads  in  politics  say 
there  was  never  a  more  ingenious  and  effective  canvass  made 
than  that  of  Tilden  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1874.  It  was 
the  "  still  hunt  "  on  the  school-district  plan,  and  the  placing 
of  an  oleaginous  autograph  letter  of  the  "  Sage  of  Gramercy 
Park  "  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  small  business  man 
staggering  under  a  load  of  mortgage  or  debt  he  couldn't  pay. 
The  cry  of  "  Reform  in  public  expenditures,"  and  "Any- 
thing for  a  change,"  supplemented  with  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  and  perfect  organization,  enabled  Tilden  to  carry 
New  York  by  about  the  majority  of  Grant  and  Dix  two  years 
previous.  After  nearly  a  year  of  vacillation,  the  onslaught 
on  the  Canal  Ring  was  begun.  No  well-informed  politician 
in  this  State  ever  trusted  Tilden's  sincerity.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  gubernatorial  career,  he  had  but  one  gov- 
erning impulse,  and  that  was  the  capturing  of  the  White 
House.  But  what  Tilden  tardily  inaugurated  against  the 
Canal  and  State  Prison  Rings,  a  Republican  legislature  and 
great  Republican  journals  made  thorough  and  effective. 
Never  dominated  by  conscience  or  animated  by  principle, 
Tilden  appropriated  all  the  credit  of  reforms  introduced,  and 
deliberately  laid  his  pipe  to  purchase  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  the  Presidency  with  money  and  the  proffer  of  the 
only  live  issue  the  party  had  had  a  chance  to  claim  for 
twenty  years.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  the  State  of  New 
York  by  thirty-two  odd  thousand  majority  in  1876.  His 
"literary  bureau,"  his  admirable  organization,  his  possession 
of  the  canal  and  prison  patronage,  his  strength  in  the  rtiral 
districts,  because  of  his  specious  claim  of  reduction  of  taxes, 
the  yet  severe  pinch  of  hard  times,  and  the  placing  of  money 
"where  it  would  do  the  most  good,"  brought  a  second  suc- 
cess in  this  State,  though  its  fruits  turned  to  ashes  on  his  lips 
when  the  Electoral  Commission  set  the  seal  of  disapproval 
on  his  claim  to  the  executive  chair.  Mark,  just  here,  it  was 
not  the  majority  in  New  York  city  chiefly  that  gave  Tilden 
his  triumph — he  was  still  pretty  strong  with  the  independent 
element  in  the  country.  Tammany  was  overawed  by  the 
election  laws  and  John  I.  Davenport's  administration  of 
them.  In  187S,  the  Confederate  Congress,  that  came  into 
official  existence  with  Tilden  in  1874-5,  ^d  made  up  its  in- 
odorous extra-session  record  of  war  on  the  ballot-box  and 
abject  subserviency  to  the  "Solid  South,"  and  Tilden  him- 
self had  assumed  the  role  of  the  "Great  Defrauded,"  though 
back  of  his  pious  claim  loomed  up  the  black  shadow  of  the 
"cipher  revelations."  The  battle  was  joined  on  these  issues 
in  this  State,  and  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty-three  Con- 
gressmen were  elected  by  the  Republicans,  as  well  as  the 
legislature,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Surely,  in  this, 
New  York  showed  no  overweening  disposition  to  vindicate 
either  Tilden  or  the  Confederate  Democracy  !  In  1S79,  Til- 
den insisted  on  the  nomination  of  his  prote'ge',  Robinson,  for 
governor.  The  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, though  for  peculiar  reasons  not  a  strong  candidate,  was 
elected,  together  with  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
every  State  officer  save  the  engineer  and  surveyor.     Ninety 


odd  members  of  assembly  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  and  twenty-five  senators  out  of  thirty-two,  were  also 
elected.  Thus,  in  one  fell  swoop,  the  State  patronage  in  its 
entirety — public  works,  prisons,  and  all — fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  Republican  majority  of  the 
State  senators  hold  over  and  participate  in  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Francis  Kernan,  Demo- 
crat. The  Tammany  "Boss,"  John  Kelly,  received  seventy- 
four  thousand  odd  votes  as  third  candidate  for  governor  last 
fall,  but  was  beaten  on  local  matters,  and  lost  much  valuable 
patronage.  His  organization  is  intensely  "practical;"  it  is 
held  together  by  the  "cohesive  power  of  plunder."  Tam- 
many cares  more  for  the  local  "  flesh-pots  "  in  hand  than  for 
any  Federal  pap  in  the  bush  that  could  be  promised,  even 
were  not  General  Hancock  so  uncomfortably  circumstanced 
as  to  be  unable  to  make  promises.  Besides,  John  Kelly  has 
been  Tilden's  arch  enemy.  To  him  that  .canny  old  man  of 
Gramercy  Park  owes  the  humiliating  defeat  of  his  cherished 
hope  of  a  second  nomination  at  the  hands  of  his  party.  And 
Tilden  neither  forgets  nor  forgives.  This  he  showed  by  his 
apathy  in  the  canvass  of  1877,  which  followed  the  overthrow 
of  his  friends  in  State  Convention  by  Tammany.  Tilden's 
friends  said  to  the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati:  "Re- 
nominate the  'old  man.'  You  must  do  it,  or  lose  the  fight. 
"  He  has  made  up  your  entire  stock  in  trade  for  four  years. 
"  Either  take  him,  or  stultify  yourselves.  He  can  carry  New 
"  York  and  crush  John  Kelly  into  lifeless  pulp.  He  will  put  a 
"  million  dollars  into  the  canvass,  and  make  things  hum  from 
"  the  start."  But  the  "  Solid  South  "  and  the  timid  admirers 
of  Tammany  couldn't  brace  up  to  accept  the  proffered  over- 
ture, and,  in  a  moment  of  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  the  "su- 
perb "  Hancock  was  chosen — the  most  violent  opposite  of 
what  the  Democratic  party  had  declared  its  ideal  to  be  in 
1876,  and  the  species  of  man  that  Tilden  most  reprobated  in 
high  political  position.  I  am  able  to  state,  upon  the  very 
best  authority,  and  I  appeal  to  events  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  statements,  that  Governor  Tilden  refuses  to  loosen  the 
bung  of  the  bar'l — that  he  will  not  give  the  National  or  State 
Committee  one  cent.  The  apathy  of  his  friends  is  notorious, 
and  has  called  forth  caustic  strictures  from  the  Tammany 
press  and  the  Sun.  There  is  no  "literary  bureau"  this  year; 
no  documents  have  been  sent  out,  no  still  hunt  is  progress- 
ing, and  there  is  no  money  in  the„treasury  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee — which  is  controlled  by  Tilden's  friends  — 
and  anti-Tilden  and  Tilden  factions  don't  fuse  worth  a  cent. 
The  Democratic  party  generally  didn't  like  Tilden,  for  he 
was,  personally,  not  a  "lovely  character;"  but  they  respected 
his  ability  to  succeed.  When  Hancock  was  named,  they 
were  highly  tickled  to  think  they  had  got  a  Union  soldier, 
who  hadn't  any  political  record  and  was  a  "gentleman,"  and 
a  great  beating  of  Chinese  gongs  ensued.  Presently,  it  oc- 
curred to  some  of  these  people  that  all  was  not  well. 
"Where  was  the  money  for  the  campaign  to  come  from, 
"who  was  to  organize  it,  and  what  issues  had  they?"  The 
more  these  queries  are  ruminated  over,  the  less  satisfac- 
tory is  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  di- 
visions in  the  Republican  ranks.  Although  the  politics  of 
New  York  are  intensely  personal,  the  leaders  have  brains 
and  sagacity.  The  ranks  are  always  closed  up  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  Political  calculators  estimate  the  canal 
patronage  of  the  State  to  be  worth  fifteen  thousand  votes. 
Silas  B.  Dutcher,  Republican  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  is  a  strong,  effective  man ;  his  appointments  have 
been  popular  and  judicious,  and  his  administration  of  the 
canals  a  success.  The  Republican  legislature,  last  winter, 
amended  the  charter  of  Brooklyn  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
not  believed  Kings  County — in  which  Brooklyn  is  situated — 
can,  by  any  possibility,  give  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
Democratic  majority.  New  York  city  has  a  non-partisan 
police  board,  which  appoints  poll-clerks  and  inspectors,  but 
the  preliminaries  are  arranged  through  the  medium  of  a 
bureau  of  elections,  at  whose  head  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
General  Arthur's  political  followers.  Both  Republican  po- 
lice commissioners  are  staunch  personal  adherents  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  to  their  action 
is  due  the  presence  on  the  board  of  two  Tammany  com- 
missioners. John  I.  Davenport,  Chief  Supervisor  of  Federal 
Elections  in  this  district — which  embraces  New  York  city — 
after  vanquishing  Senators  Wallace  and  MacDonald  in  their 
efforts  to  investigate  him,  is  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever  against  Democratic  fraud  on  the  ballot.  Although  Con- 
gress made  no  appropriation  to  pay  supervisors  and  marshals, 
there  will  be  no  embarrassments  on  that  score.  Measures 
are  now  being  perfected  which  will  effectually  prevent  false 
voting  or  false  counting.  No  man  can  vote  in  this  city  at 
the  coming  election  who  is  not  entitled  to,  and  there  will  be 
"a  fair  count."  Do  their  level  best,  the  Democratic  counties 
of  the  State  can  not  give  above  eighty-five  thousand  majority 
for  Hancock.  This  is  a  generous  estimate.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State  are  Republican  by  from 
five  hundred  to  nine  thousand  majority  each.  These  coun- 
ties will,  on  a  low  estimate,  give  Garfield  and  Arthur  one  hun- 
dred  thousand  majority.  Success  in  Maine  and  Indiana  will 
increase  the  majority  materially.  Never  before  has  such  vim, 
enthusiasm,  and  method  been  shown  by  Republicans.  This 
time  it  is  not   Mr.  Tilden  and  his  friends  who  have  got  into 


the  field  of  district  organization  first.  The  Republicans  have 
plowed  every  foot  of  the  ground,  have  sown  it  with  neat  and 
wisely  prepared  documents,  and  will  work  unceasingly  till 
the  polls  close.  The  people  of  this  State,  like  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  are  prosperous  and  happy.  No  "change" 
is  wanted.  Democratic  prophecies  have  come  to  naught. 
The  price  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  other  agricultural 
products,  is  high.  This  is  a  manufacturing  State,  too,  and 
its  innumerable  rivers  and  streams  are  everywhere  dotted 
with  factories  and  shops  that  are  npw  never  idle.  The 
"hands"  are  content  with  permanent  employment,  prompt 
pay,  and  money  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold  to  the  dol- 
lar. Good  men  who  went  astray  with  the  Greenback  party, 
and  followed  Greeley  in  1872,  are  coming  back  to  their  first 
love.  And  the  tide  is  but  just  rising;  when  it  reaches  its 
flood  there  will  be  no  Hancock  Republicans  in  New  York. 
Again — Democratic  business  men  and  workingmen  are,  many 
of  them,  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone.  They  consider 
Hayes'  administration  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing 
to  the  country,  and  they  feel  sure  that  Garfield  will  continue 
what  Hayes  began.  The  Democratic  party  is  demoralized. 
It  has  "  lost  its  grip."  Young  voters  do  not  like  the  grave- 
yard aspect  of  its  record.  They  are  every  day  enrolling  in 
Garfield  and  Arthur  clubs.  There  is  no  guess-work  about 
this.  Republicans  are  going  to  win  by  work — hard,  pig- 
headed, persistent  work ;  but  the  "gods  favor  them,"  too.  We 
shall  carry  this  State,  elect  twenty-four  members  of  Con- 
gress, a  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  assembly,  thus  ensuring  a  Republican  successor 
to  Senator  Kernan.  J.  R.  V.  W. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Republican  party  is  going  to 
be  successful  this  year  is  because  the  country  is  prosperous. 
All  over  the  Northern  States,  and  especially  in  the  great 
doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Indiana,  there  is  a  healthful  condition  of  affairs.  The  com- 
mercial and  moneyed  class  of  those  States,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  financial  condition  is  sound,  and  that  trade  is 
flourishing,  desire  no  such  change  as  is  likely  to  follow  a 
change  of  administration  and  a  change  of  national  policy. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Republican  party  has  nominated  a  strong 
ticket,  and  planted  it  squarely  upon  a  tariff  for  the  protection 
of  American  industries.  This  feature  of  the  Republican 
national  platform — in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Democratic  resolution,  favoring  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only" — 
commends  itself  to  all  those  States  that  are  largely  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Prosperity  to 
these  pursuits  gives  to  the  farmer  a  profitable  home  market. 
These  considerations  carry  with  "them  strong  force  in  the 
States  we  have  named,  and  they  are  the  only  Northern 
States  that  can  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  We  regard  the 
election  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  as  placed  beyond  any  doubt. 
We  are  often  asked  whether  California  is  safe.  In  reply,  we 
answer  :  For  twenty  years  California  has  always  cast  her 
electoral  vote  for  the  Republican  candidates.  The  party  has 
been  sometimes  divided — as  in  the  case  of  Grant's  second 
election.  It  is  now  united,  harmonious,  and  enthusiastic. 
The  newly  formed  State  League  represents  an  element  that 
has  not  been  politically  active  since  the  war.  The  State 
Central  Committee  has  the  confidence  of  the  party.  There 
is  not  a  bolter,  or  kicker,  or  scratcher,  or  sorehead,  or  mal- 
content in  the  State,  that  we  know  of.  We  declare  it  to  be 
our  opinion  that  California  will,  without  doubt,  cast  its  elec- 
toral vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur  by  a  very  decided  majority. 


In  1872,  in  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  rebellion,  there 
were  cast,  at  a  free  and  fair  election,  759,000  Republican 
votes,  against  650,000  Democratic  votes.  Since  then,  there 
have  disappeared  400,000  Republican  votes.  The  spirit  of 
Southern  tyranny,  the  old  spirit  of  despotism  born  of  slavery, 
has  arisen  and  killed  freedom  in  the  South.  It  has  slain  lib- 
erty in  at  least  seven  out  of  the  eleven  Southern  States.  It 
happened  in  this  wise :  In  1S72,  five  States  of  the  South  gave 
fair  Republican  majorities.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in 
1872,  there  were  cast  80,803  Republican  votes  against  40,500 
Democratic.  Five  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  were 
elected  to  Congress.  In  187S,  there  were  only  2,056  Repub- 
lican votes  cast  in  Mississippi,  against  35,000  Democratic. 
The  Democrats  had  fallen  off  5,000 — the  Republicans  78,000. 
The  rebel  army  without  uniforms  now  organized  itself  into 
Democratic  clubs.  Armed  with  shot-guns  and  rifles,  they 
surrounded  the  houses  of  Republican  voters  in  the  night, 
and,  with  the  muzzles  of  guns  at  their  heads,  said  :  "  Come 
out  and  vote,  if  you  dare!"  And  all  over  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi the  Democratic  party — being  the  old  rebel  army — 
deployed  itself  among  the  cabins  of  the  blacks,  and  killed 
liberty  everywhere  throughout  that  State. 

There  are  thirty  members  of  Congress  from  Southern  dis- 
tricts, where  liberty  has  been  murdered,  not  one  of  whom  has 
the  legal  or  moral  right  to  sit.  They  are  there  by  fraud, 
violence,  murder,  assassination,  riot,  and  intimidation. 
These  thirty  fraudulent  Congressmen  give  the  House  to  the 
Democracy.  The  same  system  gives  them  the  Senate.  This 
is  the  "Solid  South,"  and  it  is  the  "Solid  South"  that,  by 
fraud,  intimidation,  and  false  census  reti  rns,  ic  - 
deavoring  to  secure  the  President  and  the  Supp 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SHORT    SELECTED    STORIES. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Little  Green  Apple. 

"  I  just  rolled  out  here  from  the  grocery  store,"  said  the 
little  green  apple,  as  it  paused  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  mo- 
ment's chat  with  the  banana-peel ;  "lam  waiting  here  for  a 
boy.  Not  a  small,  weak,  delicate  boy,"  added  the  little  green 
apple,  proudly,  "but  a  great,  big  boy— a  great,  hulky,  strong, 
leather-lunged,  noisy,  fifteen-year-older — and,  little  as  I  am, 
you  will  see  me  double  up  that  boy  to-night,  and  make  him 
wail  and  howl  and  yell.  Oh,  I'm  small,  but  I'm  good  for  a 
ten-acre  field  of  boys,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  All  the  boys 
in  Burlington,"  the  little  green  apple  went  on,  with  just  a 
shade  of  pitying  contempt  in  its  voice,  "  couldn't  fool  around 
me  as  any  one  of  them  fools  around  a  banana." 

"  Boys  seem  to  be  your  game,"  drawled  the  banana-peel, 
lazily  ;  "well,  I  suppose  they  are  just  about  strong  enough  to 
afford  you  a  little  amusement.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  to 
take  somebody  of  my  size.  Now  here  comes  the  kind  of  a 
man  I  usually  do  business  with.  He  is  large  and  strong,  it 
is  true,  but " 

And  just  then  a  South  Hill  merchant,  who  weighs  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  when  he  feels  right  good, 
came  along,  and  the  banana-peel  just  caught  him  by  the  foot, 
lifting  him  about  as  high  as  the  awning-post,  turned  him 
over,  banged  him  down  on  a  potato-basket — flattening  it  out 
until  it  looked  like  a  splint  door-mat,  and  the  shock  jarred 
everything  in  the  show-window.  And  then,  while  he  fished 
his  silk  hat  from  the  gutter,  his  spectacles  from  the  cellar,  his 
handkerchief  from  the  tree-box,  his  cane  from  the  show- 
window,  and  one  of  his  shoes  from  the  eaves-trough,  and  a 
small  boy  ran  for  the  doctor,  the  little  green  apple  blushed 
red  and  shrank  a  little  back  out  of  sight,  cohered  with  awe 
and  mortification. 

"Ah,"  it  thought,  "I  wonder  if  I  can  ever  do  that?  Alas, 
how  vain  I  was,  and  yet  how  poor  and  weak  and  useless  I 
am  in  this  world." 

But  the  banana-peel  comforted  it,  and  bade  it  lookup  and 
take  heart,  and  do  well  what  it  had  to  do,  and  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  in  its  own  useful  sphere. 

"True,"  said  the  banana-peel,  "you  can  not  lift  up  a  two- 
hundred-pound  man  and  break  a  cellar-door  with  him,  but 
you  can  give  him  the  cholera-morbus,  and  if  you  do  your 
part  the  world  will  feel  your  power,  and  the  medical  colleges 
will  call  you  blessed." 

And  then  the  little  green  apple  smiled  and  looked  up  with 
grateful  blushes  on  its  face,  and  thanked  the  banana  peel 
for  its  encouraging  counsel.  And  that  very  night  an  old 
father,  who  writes  thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  a  patient 
mother,  who  was  almost  ready  to  sink  from  weariness,  and  a 
nurse  and  a  doctor  sat  up  until  nearly  morning  with  a  thir- 
teen-year-old boy,  who  was  all  twisteoVup  into  the  shape  of 
a  figure  three,  while  all  the  neighbors  on  that  block  sat  up 
and  listened,  and  pounded  their  pillows,  and  tried  to  sleep, 
and  wished  that  boy  would  either  die  or  get  well. 

And  the  little  green  apple  was  pleased,  and  its  last  words 
were:  "At  least  I  have  been  of  some  little  use  in  this  great, 
wide  world." — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


A  Tramp's  Courtship. 

About  four  years  ago,  Miss  Emma  Roland  of  Galveston 
visited  an  aunt  in  Warren  County,  Kentucky.  It  was  sum- 
mer, and  one  evening  the  girl  sat  in  the  yard,  half-reading 
and  half-regarding  the  enormous  bumble-bee  that  will  at- 
tract attention  anywhere.  He  can  make  you  think  that  he 
is  tangling  himself  in  your  hair,  and,  looking  around,  you 
will  see  him  ten  feet  away,  clinging  to  a  thistle-bloom. 
That's  enough  about  the  bee.  A  footstep  didn't  arouse  the 
young  lady.     It  was  a  voice  that  said  : 

"  Can  I  get  a  drink  of  water?" 

Two  arms  and  the  chin  of  a  man  leaned  on  the  fence.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  tramp's  garb,  a  wardrobe  at  once  so  de- 
scribable  and  indescribable. 

"I  say,  can  I  get  some  water?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl. 

"Must  I  go  around  to  the  gate,  or  climb  over  the  fence?" 

"Both,  if  you  choose." 

"That's  the  way  I  like  to  have  people  talk,"  said  the  tramp, 
climbing  over  and  approaching. 

"Now,  where's  the  water?"- 

"I'll  bring  it." 

"You'd  better  bring  the  well,  for  I'm  dryer  than  a  barrel 
of  bromophyle." 

The  girl  went  to  the  house  and  returned  with  a  bucket  of 
water.  When  the  man  had  finished  drinking  she  did  not 
think  he  had  exaggerated  his  thirst.  In  fact,  she  did  not 
think  his  comparison  had  been  adequate. 

"  What  book  are  you  reading?" 

"'Mill  on  the  Floss.'" 

"Overrated.  I  never  liked  it.  All  depth  "or  no  depth — I 
don't  know  which.  Strained  characters  or  no  characters — 
don't  know  which.  The  novelist  has  tried  to  write  a  story 
without  a  well-defined  plot,  and  has  failed.  Goldsmith's  suc- 
cess as  a  plotless  and  charming  writer  was  a  bad  example." 

"You  shouldn't  tear  my  favorite  book  to  pieces.  I  like 
George  Eliot  and  all  her  works." 

"  You  don't  like  '  Mill  on  the  Floss.'  You  have  been  nod- 
ding over  it  for  the  last  half  hour.  You  only  pretend  to  read 
it,  because  you  imagine  that  in  doing  so  you  develop  literary 
tastes.  Be  truthful.  Here's  a  book  you  should  read,"  and  the 
tramp  took  from  his  ragged  coat  a  tattered  copy  of  Burton's 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  "Dr.  Johnson  said  that  this 
book  was'  the  only  work  that  could  induce  him  to  get  out  of 
bed  mornings  sooner  than  his  regular  time  of  rising." 

"And  that's  why  you  like  it,"  remarked  the  girl,  taking  the 
book.  "  If  Dr.  Johnson  hadn't  made  that  remark  you  would 
not  .find  the  work  so  charming." 

"  That's  all  right.     Give  me  some  more." 

The  conversation  was  pursued  until  the  tramp  accepted  an 
invitation  to  supper.  His  idea  of  Burton  and  Johnson  was 
soon  covered  up  with  batter-cakes.  The  tramp,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, remained  all  night.  Next  morning,  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  leaving,  the  girl  accompanied  him  to  the 
spot  where  he  hailed  her. 

'■  Why  do  you  tramp  around? — have  you  no  home  ?  " 

l!  Yes,  as  to  the  home.     Don't  know  as  to  the  tramping." 
\  l.isky?" 


"Whisky." 

"Why  don't  you  quit?" 

"  I  will." 

"When?" 

"  Now,  on  one  condition.  That  you  will  consent  to  be  my 
wife.     Meet  me  under  this  tree  four  years  from  to-day." 

"  I  will." 

"  Good-bye  ! "  and  he  climbed  the  fence  and  was  gone. 
No  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  them.  The 
manly,  handsome  face  of  the  tramp  hung  before  the  girl  like 
a  portrait.  Deep,  earnest  eyes,  a  merry  laugh,  accompanied 
the  tramp.  Several  weeks  ago  the  young  lady  visited  her 
aunt.  One  evening  last  week  she  sat  under  a  tree  in  the 
yard  where  four  years  before  she  had  nodded  over  a  book. 
Bees  buzzed  around — the  same  bees  seemingly.  On  her  lap 
lay  "Mill  on  the  Floss;"  near  her,  a  tattered  copy  of  Bur- 
ton's "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  A  buggy  drove  up.  A  man 
alighted  and  climbed  the  fence. 

There  was  no  indication  of  a  tramp  in  the  handsomely 
dressed  gentleman.  The  clear,  earnest  eyes  showed  no  lurid 
light,  kindled  by  Satan's  breath.  Clasped  hands,  kisses,  re- 
newal of  vows.  That  evening  the  buggy  went  to  Bowling 
Green.  Next  morning  a  happy  couple  left  on  a  southern- 
bound  train.  They  are  now  in  the  city,  stopping  at  the  Grand 
Central. — Little  Rock  Gazette. 


The  Missing  Prayer-Book. 

"Now,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  cheerfully,  "be 
lively.  It's  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  and  we  mustn't  be  late 
at  church.     Most  ready?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  beamed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  I'm  all  ready. 
Got  everything?" 

"  I  think  so.  Hymn-book,  umbrella,  and— where's  that 
prayer-book?     I  haven't  got  the  prayer-book." 

"Where  did  you  leave  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
turning  over  the  volumes  on  the  table  hurriedly. 

"  If  I  knew  where  I  left  it,  I'd  strut  right  to  the  spot 
and  get  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  I  left  it  with  you. 
Where  did  you  put  it  ?  Can't  you  remember  what  you 
do  with  things?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  it  since  last  Sunday,"  returned  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  faintly.  "  I  know,"  she  continued  ;  "perhaps 
it  is  at  church." 

"Perhaps  it  is," mimicked  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "perhaps 
it  got  up  early,  took  a  bath,  and  went  ahead  of  us.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  prayer-book  prowl  off  to  church  all  alone? 
Ever  see  a  prayer-book  h'ist  up  its  skirts,  and  strike  out 
for  the  sanctuary  without  any  escort?  S'pose  a  prayer-book 
knows  the  difference  between  a  church  and  a  ham  sand- 
wich?    Where  did  you  put  it?" 

"  I  mean  you  may  have  left  it  in  the  pew-rack.  You  know 
you  did  once,"  suggested  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"I  didn't  anything  of  the  sort.  I  brought  it  home  and 
gave  it  to  you.  Where  do  you  keep  it?  What  did  you 
do  with  it  ?  S'pose  I'm  going  to  swash  around  through  the 
service  without  knowing  whether  they  are  doing  the  Apostles' 
Creed  or  an  Act  of  Congress?  Spring  around  and  find  it, 
can't  you?  What  are  you  looking  for?  Don't  you  know 
the  difference  between  a  prayer-book  and  the 'Wandering 
Jew'  ?     Find  it,  can't  you  ?" 

"  Never  mind  it,  dear,"  fluttered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  I 
know  all  the  responses,  and  I'll  help  you  along." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  know  'em  all.  All  you  know  about  religion 
wouldn't  wad  a  gun.  All  you  want  is  a  bell  and  a  board 
fence  to  be  a  theological  seminary.  Think  you  can  find  that 
prayer-book  between  now  and  the  equinoctial  ?"  howled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "  Got  any  idea  whether  you  sold  the  measly 
thing  for  china  vases,  or  stirred  it  inro  the  wheat-cakes? 
Have  I  been  chewing  divine  grace  all  morning?  Where's 
that  prayer-book  ?  Going  to  get  that  prayer-book  before  the 
Revelations  come  to  pass  ?"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  plunged 
around  the  room,  tumbling  books  about  and  breathing 
heavily. 

"  I  don't  see  the  use  of  making  such  a  fuss  over  a  thing 
you  don't  really  need,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  through 
her  indignant  tears. 

"Oh,  you  don't  !"  raved  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "You  don't 
see  any  use  putting  things  where  they  belong,  either,  do  you? 
How  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  going  to  know  when  it's  my  turn  to 
show  what  Christianity  has  done  for  me  unless  you  can  find 
that  dod-gasted  book  for  me  between  now  and  the  resurrec- 
tion?" and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  spun  round  on  his  heel  like  a 
top,  and  knocked  over  a  Parian  jar. 

"Wait  a  minute^  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, look- 
ing at  him  earnestly.  Then  she  went  behind  him  and  fished 
out  the  prayer-book. 

"  Got  it,  didn't  you,"  he  growled.  "  Had  it  all  the  time,  I 
s'pose.     Where  was  it,  anyway  ? " 

"  In  your  coat-tail  pocket,  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke 
jabbed  the  powder-puff  in  her  eyes,  and  stalked  down  stairs, 
leaving  her  liege  to  follow. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


On  the  Just  and  the  Unjust. 

When  the  chief  of  an  African  people  decided  that  the 
treasure  found  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonged  to  him  who 
bought  the  land,  though  he  refused  it,  saying  that  he  only 
bargained  for  the  land,  and  not  what  was  concealed  beneath 
it,  Alexander  the  Great,  being  present,  seemed  surprised  and 
perplexed. 

"  Think  you  my  sentence  unjust  ? "  the  chief  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Alexander;  "  but  it  astonishes  me." 

"And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief,  "  would  the  case  have 
been  decided  in  your  country?" 

"To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "we  should  have 
taken  both  parties  into  custody,  and  should  have  seized  the 
treasure  for  the  king's  use." 

"  For  the  king's  use  ! "  now  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  his 
turn  astonished.     "Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"  Does  it  rain  there  ?  " 

"Assuredly." 

"  Wonderful  !  But  are  there  tame  animals  in  the  country, 
that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs?" 

"Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds." 

"  Aye  !  that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief.  "  For  the 
sake  of  those  innocent  animals  the  All  Gracious  Being  con- 
tinues to  let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your 
country." — The  Hour. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Confession  of  a  future  son-in-law  to  his  future  mother-in- 
law  :  "  It  is  as  well  that  I  should  tell  you  before  marriage 
that  I  am  rather  hot-tempered,  and  sometimes  get  mad  with- 
out reason." 

Mother-in-law — "Oh,  never  mind  about  that.  I'll  see 
that  you  never  lack  reason." 


The  proprietor  of  a  side-show— of  which  the  leading  at- 
traction is  five  hundred  pounds  of  fat  woman,  to  whom  he 
is  married — is  observed  by  an  acquaintance  to  be  melan- 
choly. 

"  Why,  old  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"By  heavens,  she  is  false! — and  to  me  !  I  know  it  ! — I 
have  proofs " 

"Eh  Men,  qtfallez-votis  /aire  autotir  de  cela?"  (Well, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?) 

"What  can  I  do.  If  I  display  anyjealousy  and  worry  her 
about  it,  she'll  lose  flesh  !  Othello  wasn't  a  circumstance 
to  me." 


A  Sicilian  brigand  meets  a  rich  banker,  and  relieves  him 
of  half  of  the  contents  of  his  pocket-book,  leaving  him  the 
remainder  to  defray  his  homeward  expenses,  and  promising 
to  guide  him  by  a  short  cut. 

Presently,  after  a  long  walk,  they  reach  a  wayside  inn, 
where  they  are  to  dine. 

"Are  you  armed?"  asks  the  brigand,  as  they  approach 
the  door. 

"  Armed  !     Why  ?  " 

"Because  they're  hard  citizens  here — just  as  soon  rob  you 
as  not.     However,  I'm  well  heeled.     Let  us  go  in  !" 


Extracts  from  Voltaire's  "  Sottisier,"  just  published  for  the 
first  time  at  Paris: 

"The  Pope  is  an  idol,  whose  hands  we  tie  and  whose  toe 
we  kiss." 

"  Louis  XV. 's  dancing-master  had  seven  thousand  livres  a 
year,  and  his  professor  of  mathematics  fifteen  hundred." 

"When  it  pleases  kings  to  create  honors,  it  pleases  God 
to  create  fools  to  buy  them." 

"'  It  is  pleasant  to  be  ruled,'  said  Monsieur  de  F.  to  me. 
'Yes,'  I  said;  'a  royal  luxury.'" 

"  Those  who  only  read  the  classics  are  children  who  will 
only  speak  to  their  nurses." 

"  Kings  are  with  their  ministers  like  deceived  husbands 
with  their  wives — they  never  know  what  is  going  on." 

"  It  only  needs  a  little  talent  and  some  luck  to  be  a  good 
minister,  even  in  a  republic;  under  a  despotism  nothing  is 
necessary,  except  the  master's  favor." 


Got,  the  actor,  in  the  "  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,"  re- 
cently revived  at  the  Come'die  Francaise,  wears  a  wonderful 
waistcoat,  which  does  not  fit  him  like  the  paper  to  the  wall. 
Indeed,  La  Presse  declares  that  the  vest  in  question  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Monsieur  Dufaure,  and  was  purchased  from 
his  valet  by  Got.  The  waistcoats  of  Monsieur  Dufaure  are, 
indeed,  legendary,  and  it  is  of  record  that  once  upon  a  time, 
when  two  tailors  were  separated  after  clapper-clawing  each 
other  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  the  aggressor,  on  being  asked 
why  he  had  assaulted  his  brother  in  the  sartorial  art,  an- 
swered, with  a  magnificent  gesture  : 

"  Matter  ???     Why,  he  said  I  was  Dufaure's  tailor  ! ! ! " 


A  very  disagreeable  old  gentleman  dies.  A  nephew, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  his  epitaph,  suggests  : 
"  Deeply  regretted  by  all  who  never  knew  him." 


On  the  cars  a  youthful  gummy  prepares  to  light  a  big 
cigar,  and,  as  he  does  so,  turns  to  an  old  lady  beside  him, 
and  says,  kindly  : 

"  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  my  smoking  this,  madame — 
that  it  may  not  make  you  sick  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur,"  replies  the  lady,  politely;  "but 
mayn't  it  you?" 

Professor  of  Arithmetic  to  a  by  no  means  promising  young 
scholar — "  Three  from  six,  how  many  ?" 

"  Dunno." 

"Come,  now,  suppose  you  had  six  apples"— the  pupil's 
face  brightens — "and  I  said  to  you,  'Give  me  three  ;'  how 
many  would  you  have  left  ?" 

"  Six." 

"No,  no;  you  forget  that  I  had  told  you  to  give  me 
three." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  'em  to  you." 


It  had  been  arranged  that  the  family  should  spend  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the  Wood  of  Bullong.  After  spending  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  in  her  boudoir,  madame  issues,  lead- 
ing their  child  by  the  hand. 

The  father  casts  a  disgusted  glance  at  the  child,  and  bursts 
out:  "You  don't  catch  me  going  out  with  the  young  one 
rigged  up  like  that  ;  why,  you've  dressed  it  out  of  all  rhyme 
and  reason — it  looks  like  a  monkey,  an  organ-grinder's 
monkey." 

Bitter  words  are  exchanged.  The  mother  gets  mad.  The 
father  shrugs  his  shoulders  sullenly.  The  child  cries.  Fi- 
nally it  is  arranged  that  the  promenade  shall  take  place. 

"All  right,"  says  the  father,  "  I'll  go.  I  suppose  I've  got 
to  go  ;  but  mind  what  I  say  now-^that  child  looks  like  a 
monkey — a  simian,  ape-like  monkey." 

At  the  door  they  meet  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  pounces 
on  the  child  and  almost  smothers  it  with  kisses,  crying  : 

"  Oh,  you  little  darling  !     Your  father's  living  image  !" 

Angele  is  dining  with  her  friend  Tata. 

Says  she  :  "  I  visited  yesterday  our  friend  Palmyra,  and 
at  the  dessert  the  conversation  fell  upon  you." 

"With  clenched  fists?"  asked  Tata,  who  well  knows  her 
dear  friend. 

Monsieur  Alphonse  is  ill.  A  physician  is  beside  his  pil- 
low. Nana,  with  trembling  voice  and  disheveled  hair,  begs 
to  know  if  her  adored  one's  days  are  numbered. 

"  H-m-m  !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  I  don't  say  that  he  will  die, 
but  in  this  time  of  so  much  heat  and  thunder  he  may  sour 
on  you  "  (il petit  toumer). 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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WISDOM  AND  WIT. 

Hawthorne  :  It  is  singular  how  long  a  time  often 
passes  before  words  embody  things  ;  and  with  what 
security  two  persons,  who  choose  to  avoid  a  certain 
subject,  may  approach  its  very  verge  and  retire  with- 
out disturbing  it. 

Thackeray :  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and 
gives  back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face. 

Byron  :  To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  man- 
kind. 

Carlyle  :  How  beautiful  to  die  of  broken  heart — on 
paper. 

De  Quincey  :  Revenge  is  a  luxury,  to  those  who  can 
rejoice  in  it  at  ail,  so  inebriating  that  possibly  a  man 
would  be  equally  liable  to  madness,  from  the  perfect 
gratification  of  his  vindictive  hatred  or  its  perfect  de- 
feat. 

James  Payn  :  Every  word  of  good  advice  is  a  seed 
that  depends  upon  the  soil  on  which  it  falls  for  life, 
and  on  occasion  for  nourishment. 

Milton  : 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  Our  brains  are  seventy- 
year  clocks.  The  Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once 
for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  give  the  key  into  the 
hand  of  the  Angel  of  Resurrection. 

Bulwer :  The  world  is  always  as  generous  with  what 
is  worthless  as  a  bishop  with  his  blessing. 

Goethe  :  Each  age  hovers  in  an  atmosphere  of  fa- 
miliar ideas,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  same  dis- 
coveries are  made  by  different  persons,  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, yet  clearly  at  the  same  time,  just  as  in  dif- 
ferent gardens  fruit  of  the  same  species  falls  from  the 
trees  at  the  same  season. 

Shakspeare : 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Winwood  Reade :  Vice  almost  ceases  to  be  vice 
when  it  can  only  be  gratified  by  means  of  long  disci- 
pline in  virtue. 

Emerson  :  No  man  is  fitted  for  society  who  has  fine 
traits.  At  a  distance,  he  is  admired,  but  bring  him 
hand  to  hand,  he  is  a  cripple. 

Foster :  A  persisting,  untamable  efficacy  of  mind 
gives  a  seductive  and  pernicious  dignity  even  to  a 
character  and  a  course  which  every  inpral  principle 
forbids  us  to  approve.  Fag,  M.  P. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1880. 


Anon  :  Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word. 

Auerbach  :  Music  washes  from  the  soul  the  dust  of 
every-day  life. 

Franklin :  A  cheerful  face  is  nearly  as  good  to  an 
invalid  as  healthy  weather. 

Henry  George :  Liberty  !  It  is  a  word  to  conjure 
with,  not  to  vex  the  ear  in  empty  boastings.  For 
Liberty  means  Justice,  and  Justice  is  the  natural  law 
— the  law  of  health  and  symmetry  and  strength,  of 
fraternity  and  co-operation. 

Tennyson : 

And  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  flowers. 

Bayard  Taylor :  Genius  is  but  as  steam  blown  from 
an  open  vessel,  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
intelligent  and  unremitting  effort. 

Emerson  :  We  hate  sniveling.  We  like  the  natural 
greatness  of  health  and  wild  power. 

Anon  :  It  is  not  work  which  hurts  men.  It  is  the 
corrosion  of  uncertainty;  it  is  the  acrimony  of  fear  ; 
it  is  the  anticipation  of  trouble ;  it  is  the  living  in  a 
state  of  painful  apprehension. 

Tennyson : 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life,  in  the  quiet,  woodland  ways. 

Where,  if  I  cannot  be  gay,  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my  lot ; 

Far  off  from  the  clamor  of  liars,  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies, 

From  the  long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hiss- 
ing dispraise 

Because  their  natures  are  little,  and,  whether  he  heed  it  or 
not, 

Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poison- 
ous flies. 
Junius:  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition; 

the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision. 

Jeremy  Taylor  :  If  it  were  not  for  labor,  men  could 
neither  eat  so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep 
so  soundly,  nor  be  so  healthful,  nor  so  useful,  so 
strong,  nor  so  patient,  so  noble,  nor  so  untempted. 

Owen  Meredith  : 

Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue 

That  wins  each  godlike  act,  and  plucks  success 

E'en  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger. 

Josh  Billings  :  You'd  better  not  know  so  much, 
than  know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so. 

Emerson  :  Every  man's  task  is  his  life-preserver. 

Wordsworth :  Men  do  not  make  their  homes  un- 
happy because  they  have  genius,  but  because  they 
have  not  enough  genius.  A  mind  and  sentiments  of 
a  higher  order  would  render  them  capable  of  seeing 
and  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  domestic  ties. 

Charles  Lamb  :  The  highest,  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  know  is  to  do  a  good  action  by  stealth,  and  have  it 
found  out  by  accident. 

Shelley : 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

Schiller  :  Be  noble-minded !  Our  own  heart,  and 
not  other  men's  opinion  of  us,  forms  our  true  honor. 

Victor  Hugo :  The  sovereignty  of  myself  over  my- 
self is  called  Liberty. 

Carlyle:  How  much  lies  in  laughter — the  cipher- 
key,  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  !  Some 
wear  an  everlasting  barren  simper;  in  the  smile  of 
others  lies  a  cold  glitter,  as  of  ice ;  the  fewest  are  able 
to  laugh  what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff 
and  titter  from  the  throat  outwards,  or,  at  best,  pro- 
duce some  whiffling,  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they 
were  laughing  through  wool ;  of  none  such  comes 
good.  The  man  who  can  not  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  but  his  whole  life  is 
already  a  treason  and  a  stratagem.      N,  E.  W.  A, 

San  Leandro,  August  30,  1880. 


BABY   VERSES. 


'  Thy  children  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table. ' 


Truant  Madge. 

The  shadows  lie  sleeping  on  field  and  hill ; 

The  cows  came  home  an  hour  ago ; 
The  bees  are  hived,  and  the  nests  are  still — 

Where  can  the  child  be  lingering  so? 

Oh,  where  can  the  little  laggard  stay? 

So  swift  of  foot  as  she  ever  has  been  ! 
It  is  not  so  far,  by  the  meadow  way, 

To  the  lane  where  the  blackberry  vines  begin. 

Her  mother  stands  in  the  doorway  there, 
Shading  her  eyes  from  the  setting  sun, 
And  up  and  down,  with  an  anxious  air, 

Looks  for  a  trace  of  the  truant  one. 

Has  she  wandered  on  where  the  swamp-flowers  blow 
In  the  darkling  wood,  and  lost  her  way? 

Has  she  slipped  in  the  treacherous  bog  below 
That  hides  under  mosses  green  and  gray? 

Nay,  timorous  mother,  spare  your  fears! 

Your  little  maiden  is  safe  the  while : 
No  marsh-bird  screams  in  her  startled  ears ; 
No  forest  mazes  her  feet  beguile. 

She  is  only  standing  amid  the  rye, 

There  at  the  end  of  the  clover  plain  ; 

And  pulling  a  daisy-star,  to  try 

Whether  her  love  loves  back  again  ; 

And  Will  bends  over  the  bars  beside — 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  forsooth  ! — 

Leaning  and  looking,  eager-eyed, 
To  see  if  the  daisy  tells  the  truth  ! 

—Kate  Putnam  Osgood, 


Oh, 
Oh, 


Oh, 
Oh, 


Oh, 
Oh, 


Oh,    Who    is    this    Bairnie  ? 

who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
I  wonder  whose  bairnie  this  baimie  can  be? 

This  bonnie  wee  mousie, 

This  wee  cheetie  pussie, 
it's  my  ain  wee  bairnie  that's  kissing  at  me. 

who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
I  wonder  whose  bairnie  this  baimie  can  be? 

\Vi"  cheeks  like  the  cherry, 

An'  lips  like  the  berry, 
it's  my  ain  wee  bairnie  that's  kissing  at  me. 

who  is  this  bairnie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
I  wonder  whose  bairnie  this  baimie  can  be? 

Wi'  bonnie  wee  bosey, 

Sae  warm  an'  sae  cosy, 
it's  my  ain  wee  baimie  that's  kissing  at  me. 

who  is  this  bairnie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  baimie  can  be? 

Wi'  bonnie  brow  brentie, 

An'  wee  mouthy  dainty, 
it's  my  ain  wee  bairnie  that  s  kissing  at  me. 

who  is  this  baimie  that  sits  on  my  knee? 
I  wonder  whose  baimie  this  bairnie  can  be? 

This  bonnie  wee  lambie, 

Sae  fond  o'  its  mammie, 
it's  just  my  ain  bairnie  that's  fond,  fond  o'  me. 
— Anon. 


Tired    Mothers. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  so  much  to  bear; 

A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  moist  fingers  holding  yours  so  tight; 

You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch ; 
You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray,  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness  !     A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless,  and  so  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if,  some  night,  when  you  sit  down  to  rest. 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee — 
This  restless,  curly  head  from  off  your  breast, 

This  lisping  tongue,  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  own  again  ; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heart-ache  then. 

I  wonder*  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot. 

Or  cap  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor ; 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once  more; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky, 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah !   the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head ; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  has   flown  ; 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  ! 

— Mrs.  May  Riley  Smith. 


My  Babes  in  the  Woods. 

I  know  a  story,  fairer,  dimmer,  sadder. 
Than  any  story  printed  in  your  books. 

You  are  so  glad?  It  will  not  make  you  gladder; 
Yet  listen,  with  your  pretty,  restless  looks. 

"Is  it  a  Fairy  Story?"     Well,  half  fairy — 
At  least  it  dates  far  back  as  fairies  do, 

And  seems  to  me  as  beautiful  and  airy ; 
Yet  half,  perhaps  the  fairy  half,  is  true. 

You  had  a  baby  sister  and  a  brother, 

Two  very  dainty  people,  rosy  white, 
Sweeter  than  all  things  else,  except  each  other. 

Older,  yet  younger — gone  from  human  sight ! 

And  I,  who  loved  them,  and  shall  love  them  ever, 
And  think  with  yearning  tears  how  each  light  hand 

Crept  toward  bright  bloom  and  berries — I  shall  never 
Know  how  I  lost  them.     Do  you  understand? 

Poor  slightly  golden  heads  !  I  think  I  missed  them 
First  in  some  dreamy,  piteous,  doubtful  way ; 

But  when  and  where  with  lingering  lips  I  kissed  them, 
My  gradual  parting,   I  can  never  say. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  they  may  Ifave  perished 
In  shadowy  quiet  of  wet  rocks  and  moss, 

Near  paths  whose  very  pebbles  I  have  cherished, 
For  their  small  sakes,  since  my  most  bitter  loss. 

I  fancy,  too,  that  they  were  softly  covered 
By  robins,  out  of  apple-trees  they  knew ; 

Those  nursing  wings  in  far  home  sunshine  hovered, 
Before  the  timid  world  had  dropped  the  dew. 

Their  names  were  what  yours  are.    At  this  you  wonder. 

Their  pictures  are — your  own,  as  you  have  seen; 
And  my  bird-buried  darlings,  hidden  ynder 

Lost  leaves — why,  it  is  your  dead  selves  I  mean  ! 
— Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

It  is  odd  that  in  the  department  of  cookery,  at 
least,  women  make  an  elaborate  pretense  of  their  re- 
gard for  careful  measurement.  They  have  rules  for 
finding  the  exact  quantity  of  each  article  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  any  particular  dish.  For  in- 
stance, their  cooking  liturgies  prescribe  that  in  mak- 
ing cake  one  must  take  a  cup  of  flour,  six  cups  of 
butter,  two  dozen  eggs,  three  cups  of  salt,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  starch,  and  three  cups  of  molasses.  But  do 
they  ever  follow  this  rule?  It  is  notorious  that  they 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  When  a  woman  undertakes 
to  make  cake  she  takes  what  she  calls  "enough" 
flour,  and  to  this  she  adds  "  a  little"  indigo,  starch, 
and  salt,  and  stirs  into  it  about  as  much  butter  and 
molasses  "as  is  needed."  Of  course,  the  result  is 
always  unforeseen.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  com- 
pound thus  made  is  cake,  and  it  may  prove  to  be 
rice  pudding.  The  woman  herself  has  not  the  least 
idea  what  it  will  be.  With  the  printed  rule  for  cake 
manufacture  lying  before  her,  one  would  suppose  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  produce  anything 
but  cake ;  but  in  actual  practice  she  utterly  scouts  the 
rule,  and  makes  her  mysterious  compound  by  the 
light  of  nature,  and  humbly  trusts  that  it  will  not 
come  out  of  the  oven  as  sausages  or  boiled  ham.  Why 
women  have  this  antipathy  to  measurements  of  all 
kinds  is  a  mystery.  They  can  add  or  subsiract ; 
they  can  multiply  and  they  can  divide  ;  but  here  their 
capacity  for  any  mathematical  truth  ends.  In  the 
language  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "there  is,  indeed, 
something  very  mysterious  in  women,  and  the  less 
we  try  to  find  it  out  the  better." 

A  BIT  OF  ALICE  CAREY'S    "FUN." 

Go  on,  my  friend — speak  freely,  pray ; 
Don't  stop  till  you  have  had  your  say; 
But,  after  you  are  tired  to  death, 
And  pause  to  take  a  little  breath, 
I'll  name  a  dish  I  think  is  one 
To  which  no  justice  can  be  done !    . 

It  isn't  pastry,  old  and  rich. 

Nor  onions,  garlic,  chives  and  sich  ; 

Not  cheese  that  moves  with  lively  pate, 

It  isn't  even  Sweitzer  A'ase  ; 

It  isn't  ham,  that's  old  and  strong, 

Nor  sausage,  kept  a  month  too  long ; 

It  isn't  beefsteak,  fried  in  lard, 

Nor  boiled  potatoes  when  they're  hard ; 

It  ain't  what  Chinamen  call  nice, 

Although  they  dote  on  cats  and  mice. 

For,  speaking  honestly  and  truly, 

I  wouldn't  give  it  to  a  coolie! 

I  wouldn't  vally  even  a  pup, 

If  he  would  stoop  to  eat  it  up; 

Nor  give  my  enemy  a  bit, 

Although  he  sat  and  cried  for  it. 

Recall  all  pizen  food  and  slop, 

At  stations  where  the  rail  cars  stop — 

It's  more  than  each  and  all  of  these, 

By  just  about  sixteen  degrees. 

It  has  no  nutriment — it's  trash ! 

It's  meaner  than  the  meanest  hash; 

And  sourer,  twenty  thousand  times, 

Than  black  looks,  vinegar,  or  limes; 

It's  what  I  hate  the  man  who  eats — 

It's  poor,  cold,  cussed,  pickled  beets! 


It  is  the  custom  in  Egypt  and  other  hot  climates  to 
cook  the  meat  as  soon  as  killed,  with  the  same  view 
of  making  it  tender  which  makes  northern  people 
keep  it  until  decomposition  is  beginning.  This  ex- 
plains the  order  of  Joseph,  to  "slay  and  make  ready" 
for  his  brethren. 

Captain  Ned  Laurence,  who  went  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Morocco,  in  the  pay  of  the  queer  government 
of  that  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
first  dinner : 

We  seated  ourselves,  and  were  served  at  once.  Twenty- 
eight  dishes,  without  counting  the  sweets!  Twenty-eight 
immense  dishes,  every  one  of  which  would  have  been  enough 
for  twenty  persons,  of  all  forms,  odors,  and  flavors.  Mon- 
strous pieces  of  mutton  on  the  spit,  chickens  ^with  pomatum), 
game  (with  cold  cream),  fish  (with  cosmetics),  livers,  pud- 
dings, vegetables,  eggs,  salads — all  with  the  same  dreadful 
combinations,  suggestive  of  the  barber's  shop  ;  sweetmeats, 
every  mouthful  of  which  was  enough  to  purge  a  man  of  any 
crime  he  had  ever  committed ;  and,  with  all  this,  large  glasses 
of  water,  into  which  we  squeezed  lemons  that  we  had  brought 
in  our  pockets ;  then  a  cup  of  tea,  sweetened  to  syrup ;  and, 
finally,  an  irruption  of  servants,  who  deluged  the  tables,  the 
walls,  and  ourselves  with  rose-water. 

From  the  days  of  Archestratus  to  those  of  Ude — 
who  refused  an  income  of  four  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, a  carriage,  and  other  luxuries,  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because  there  was  no  opera  in 
Dublin — down  to  the  present  day,  fashion  sanctions 
a  taste  for  nearly  every  fish — 

"  That  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  waves." 
A  West  India  soup  made  with  crayfish,  and  mixed 
with  spices  and  vegetables  of  a  fiery  nature,  is  said  to 
be  especially  delicious  if  the  crayfish  are  pounded 
alive  !  It  is  possible  that  the  agony  would  be  unbear- 
able were  it  not  that  the  fish  comprehend  perfectly 
how  much  they  are  ministering,  like  the  living 
skinned  eels,  to  the  delight  of  epicures.  King  John 
cultivated  his  ichthyophagic  appetites  to  a  marvelous 
degree,  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  the  poor  Yar- 
mouth fisherman  who  accidentally  suffered  his  salted 
herrings  to  hang  in  the  smoke  of  his  wood  fire,  and 
thus  tickled  the  royal  palate,  was  granted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  Yar- 
mouth herring,  potted,  makes  a  most  palatable  relish. 
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CXLIV.—  Sunday,  September  5. — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons.    ' 
Soup — Gumbo  of  Oysters. 
"     Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Yeal  Cutlet — Cream  Sauce. 

Baked  Tomatoes.    Green  Peas, 

Roast  Venison.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Potato  Salad. 

Baked  Batter  Pudding. 

Fruit- bowl—  Peaches,  Apples,  Figs,  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums, 

Gages,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes. 

To   Make  a   Gumbo   of  Ovsters. — Put  in  a  stewpan 

two  ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  shallots  chopped 

fine,  and  two  ounces  of  salted  pork  cut  in  small  square  pieces; 

fry  until  the  shallots  are  lightly  browned  ;  mix  a  tablespoon- 

ful  of  flour  with  it ;  dilute  with  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  a 

pint  of  water,  and  a  quart  of  veal  broth;  season  with  salt, 

pepper,  a  green  pepper  cut  very  small,  a  garnished  bunch  of 

parsley,  two  leeks,  four  blades  of  mace,  and  two  stalks  of 

celery  tied  together.     Boil  slowly  forty  minutes;  then  add 

three  dozen  small  Eastern  oysters,  with  their  liquor;   boil 

four  minutes  longer;  take  out  the  parsley,  leeks,  and  celery; 

skim  well.     Let  drop  five  tablespoonfuls  of  gumbo-powder 

like  rain  into  it,  stirring  all  the  while;   do  not  let  it  boil. 

Taste  to  know  if  it  is  highly  seasoned,  but  not  too  salt.     Pass 

with  the  soup  a  dish  of  rice,  cooked  a.  la  creole. 

To  Make  Baked  Batter  Pudding. — Take  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  beat 
thoroughly,  and  put  into  a  well-buttered  baking-dish  ;  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Serve 
immediately,  with  hard  vanilla  sauce, 
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IS    FAMOUS 


Throughout  the  United  States 


For  its  Absohtie  Pttrity 
and  Strength. 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  ALUM. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROYA  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS    MADE   OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind  *hn 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  Roy/ 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulk-i  - 
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THE       ARGONAUT 
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It  is  half  a  century  since  the  caustic  Giffbrd,  con- 
templating a  list  of  plays  of  the  day,  remarked  :  -  'All 
the  fools  in  the  kingdom  seem  to  have  risen  up  and 
exclaimed  with  one  voice :  '  Let  us  write  for  the  thea- 
tres."'   Odd  it  is  that  the  words  of  fifty  years  ago  fit 
aptly  enough  to-day,  for  surely  that  man  is  a  fool  in 
the  kingdom  who  writes  not  for  his  time.     Living  in 
this   inventing,    commonplace,    driving  age,    we  all 
fondly  imagine  that  we  are  immensely  practical.    Yet 
we  are.  one  and  all,  sentimentalists  at  the  root.     We 
are  each  of  us  ashamed  of  our  own  little  portion  of  it 
in  a  half-shamed  way  ;  but  it  is  there.    We  may  daw- 
dle a  pleasant  half  hour  over  the  realistic  pages  of  a 
James,  or  patiently  follow  a  Howells  along  the  laby 
rinthine  lines  which  describe  a   Boynton,  or  laugh 
with  the  most  genteel  reserve  at  the  latter-day  humor 
of  a  Gilbert,  or  smile  approvingly  at  the  well-con- 
structed jokes  of  a  Byron.     Yet  Byron  himself  must 
be  a  fool  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  jokes  in  his  comedy 
echoed  with  ghastly  resonance  through  the  red  audi- 
torium last  week,  even  with  Bishop  in  his  very  best 
vein  and  most  unctuous  state  of  humor  to  interpret 
them.  This  week  they  have  exhumed  from  the  musty 
files  of  the  pasta  good,  old-fashioned  melodrama — a 
prize  plav,  full  of  shipwrecks  and  pilots  and  swords 
and  villains  and  gypsies  and  what  not ;  and  behold  ! 
the  gloom  of  space  is  transformed  into  a  parterre  of 
beauty  and  bonnets,  smiles  and  tears.  Yet  there  is  no 
one  who  docs  not  allow  his  feelings  full  play  before  a 
good  old  melodrama.     Go  to  see  it,    you  idle,  dil- 
ettante,   philandering,    sesthetic,    latter-day   people, 
whose  pulses  do  so  temperately   keep  time.      It  is 
badly  mounted  for  a  scenic  play,  but  it  abounds  m  the 
most  wildly  delightful  absurdities  ;  and  all  the  good 
people  are  rewarded,  and  all  the  bad  people  pun- 
ished, in  the  dear  old  way  of  the  dear  old  time  when 
there  were  high-road  robbers  instead  of  pavement 
swindlers,    greenwood    knights    instead  of    embez- 
zlers, grand   passions    instead    of    discreet  fancies, 
faultless    heroes     instead     of     every-day    individ- 
uals   prone    to    the    common    weaknesses    of    hu- 
manity,   romantic,    long-locked   heroines  instead  of 
"nice  girls,"   glittering  swords  instead  of  cold   lit- 
tle bullets,  velvet  and  gold  lace  and  satin  instead  of 
broadcloth  and  scarf-pin  collections,  perruques  in- 
stead of  the  "  convict  cut  ";  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  instead  of— well,  to  say  truth,  instead  of  all 
sorts  of  other  nice  things.     Those  were  times  when 
your  villain  of  the  play  was  no  alluring  Mephisto  of 
the  new  type — since  the  new  baritone  lately  discov- 
ered has  taken  to  singing  his  part  in  "  Faust "  with 
out  the  traditional  livery  of  Satan,  and  with  the  cloven 
foot  left  to  the  imagination.     Such  a  Mephisto  may 
do  in  these  drawing-room  times,  when  suggestion  is 
the  master  key  to  art ;  but  our  grandfathers— nay,  our 
fathers — would  have  none  of  this.    They  have  a  good, 
square  villain  in  ' '  True  to  the  Core  " — a  Jesuit  at  that, 
and  people  do  love  a  Jesuitic  villain,  you  know.    They 
do  discourse  with  such  withering  scorn  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  any  more  of 
the  real  Jesuit  than  they  do  of  the  real  boomerang. 
As  it  chances,  the  "True  to  the  Core"  Jesuit  is  a  very 
possible  one,  being,  as  he  is,  a  political  arch  plotter. 
Mr.  De  Belleville  has  arrayed  himself  most  pictur- 
esquely for  the  part,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
been  taken  for  a  merchant  of  York,  even  in  those 
days  of  license  in  costumes.     However,  he  is  very 
heavily  villainous — in  a  stage  way ;  and  it  does  not 
matter  that  his  head  might  be  the  Wandering  Jew's, 
a  bishop's,  a  poetical  hermit's,  or  one  of  the  old  al- 
chemists which  the  Germans  loved  to  paint  on  cop- 
per.   Suffice  it  that  he  pursues  James  O'Neill — under 
the  good  old  play  name  of  Martin  Truegold — with 
the  accepted  Jesuitic  malignance;  and  that  Martin 
Truegold  has  that  invincible  honesty  and  impregnable 
honor  which  are  popularly  believed  to  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  when  primaries  and  lobbies  came  in.    But 
it  was  good  old  stuff",  and  one  likes  to  see  it,  even  in 
a  play.     Truth    to    tell,  that   is    a  strong   scene  on 
board   the  Spanish  galleon,  and  one  which    might 
happen  to-day  did  such  an  emergency  arise.     One 
felt  one's  breast  swelling  with  pride  as  the  honest 
English  pilot  defied  the  proud  Spaniard.      One  must 
allow  one's  breast  to  swell  with  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment-in  order  to  properly  enjoy  these  things — and  a 
lurking  spark  of  Saxon  pride  animated  many  an  eye 
as  we  heard  the  crash  of  doom  when  the  ship  struck 
on  Eddystone  Rocks.  .  The  cambric  waves  dashed 
high,  but  they  were  managed  badly  enough,  and  the 
grand  tableau  was  a  very  raggy  looking  affair ;  but 
what  did  that  matter?     We  were  all  enjoying  our- 
=-  Ives  so  thoroughly  that  we  could  quite  easily  imagine 
■     fierce  breakers  with  which  the  pictures  of 
-'.0m1    Lighthouse  have  made  us  familiar.     It 
ratifying,  after  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 


ment, to  know  that  all  hands  were  saved  who  were 
necessary  to  the  successful  running  of  the  remaining 
three  acts,  for  Truegold  and  his  wife  struck  the  usual 
attitude,  the  Jesuit  and  his  cabal  loomed  up  darkly  in 
the  background,  and  Marah  the  gyps>r  clung  cat-like 
to  a  bare  board  in  the  foreground,  which  looked 
oddly  enough  in  that  stormy  waste  of  waters.  In- 
deed, the  Baldwin  people  must  produce  a  little 
scenery,  and  not  leave  quite  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion. As  for  Marah,  saw  you  ever  such  grace  and 
agilitv  in  Miss  Adeline  Stanhope  before  ?  She  has 
always  a  pretty  taste  in  costuming,  and  she  looks  un- 
usually well  in  the  otter-bound  skirt  of  the  gypsy,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  who  do  not  become  anatomical 
nightmares  in  bare  feet.  Miss  Stanhope  is  so  exces- 
sively stagey  that  it  is  all  too  rarely  that  she  gives  us 
something  to  enjoy  so  thoroughly  as  every  one  did 
her  Lady  Betty  in  "Clancarty."  The  staginess  sits 
well  enough  upon  Marah,  but  no  one  was  prepared 
for  the  quick,  lithe,  graceful  movements  in  which  her 
supple  strength  is  not  the  least  element  of  beauty. 
The  part  does  not  stand  upon  a  high  plane,  but  it  was 
well  played.  Poor  Marah  !  she  is  the  only  one  who 
is  not  finished  up  in  good  old  regulation  style  with 
death  or  reward.  She  simply  disappears  from  ken — 
like  Zicka,  or  Forget-me-not,  or  any  of  our  new 
adventuress  acquaintances,  while  Martin  Truegold 
is  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  the  mighty  Elizabeth 
herself.  What  a  revel  it  must  have  been  for  those 
who  were  longing  for  speaking  parts ;  twenty-six  of 
them  in  all— save  the  mark  !— and  a  whole  forest  of 
new  names. to  study  from  the  bills.  It  is  a  happy 
day  for  a  stage-struck  young  person  when  his  name 
is  on  the  bills  or  his  photograph  in  the  windows.  It 
is  all  too  seldom  that  greatness  is  thrust  upon  the 
player,  and  it  seems  to  require  long  years  of  service 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  line  or  two — a  circumstance 
which  is  really  not  remarkable  when  one  considers 
how  very  easily  these  people  achieve  a  break-down. 


less  Mame  was  dazed,  bewildered,  frightened.  It  was 
only  when  Leah,  wrapping  her  arms  with  passionate 
fondness  around  Josefs  child,  asked,  with  trembling 
accents,   "What  is  your  name,  my  little  one?"  that 


sheets  upon  emerging  from  the  water.  On  Saturday 
last,  in  their  race  to  the  dressing-rooms  and  anxiety 
to  escape  observation,  they  collided  in  some  way,  and 
the  smaller  one  shot  out  of  the  sheet  like  a  pea  from 


Mame  rose  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  She  its  pod,  and  was  sent  sprawling  into  the  sand.  Of 
lifted  her  shrill,  childish  voice  to  its  utmost,  and  cried,  course,  this  was  enjoyed  by  the  lookers-on,  who 
with  all  her  pride  in  an  answer  which  she  was  rarely    thought  it  served    her  right    for    her  prudishness. 


allowed  to  give:  "Mary  Scholastic  McCarty/"  It  ended 
Mame's  theatrical  career  forever,  and  I  have  never 
since  heard  upon  the  stage  a  burst  of  such  pure,  gur- 
gling, mirthful  laughter  as  the  hapless  Leah  laughed 
then.  You  may  hear  it  in  the  little  Standard  twenty 
times  a  night,  for  the  voluble  widow  is  still  holding 
forth  ;  but  it  is  rather  melancholy  over  the  way  — 
where  Prince  Methusalem  is  waltzing  down  the  last 
stretch  of  a  short  run.  But  on  Monday  night  the 
"  Royal  Middy  "  is  to  be  revived,  with  an  improved 
cast — since  Miss  Montague  is  to  be  replaced  by  Miss 
Dingeon,  and  Emelie  Melville  reappears;  two  reasons 
for  a  brighter  look-out.  Betsy  B. 


That  reminds  me,  as  Dr.  Abernethy  would  say — 
and  even  with  such  an  illustrious  example  before  me 
I  will  dare  to  relate  a  story.     In  a  town — "  not  a 
thousand   miles   away " — the  world  was   once  very 
new,  and   the  stage  glittering  fairy-land.     Traveling 
troupes  dropped  down  upon  us  at  rare,  beautiful  in- 
tervals.    There  were  no  photographs  in  the  windows 
to  let  us  know  just  who  was  coming,  and  the  bills 
never  said  just  when.     Instead,  a  huge  negro,  with  a 
big,  pealing  voice,  would  walk  up  and  down  the  long 
street,  ringing  a  big  cow-bell,  and  crying,  "  Oyez, 
Oyez,  Oyez  !    There  will  be  a  pufformance  at  O'Don- 
nell's     Theayter     to-night,     commencing    at    eight 
o'clock."     He  forbore  to  mention  who  was  going  to 
play,  or  what  they  were  going  to  play.     But  the  town 
invariably  turned  out  in  the  most  good-natured  man- 
ner, and  took  its  chances.     A  rumor  went  round  the 
school-yard,  one  day,  that  "Mame"  was  going  on 
the  stage.      Mame  was  an  Arab   of  the  street — a 
tiny  midget,  of  tenderest  years  and  rudest  training. 
She  had  a   long  baptismal  name,  of  which  she  was 
very  proud  and  very  fond,  but  she  was  only  known  as 
Mame.     For   the  rest,  she  was  the  wildest  bantling 
that   ever  ran  the  street.     She  only  came  to  school 
during  the  noon  hour,  and  then  only  to  interview  the 
debris   of  the  lunch -baskets,  poor  child,  where  she 
found  a  rich  feast  compared  with  the  home  table. 
Mame  came  to  school  one  day  with  a  clean  face  and 
pinafore,  and   announced  that  she  was  an  actress. 
We  declined  to  believe.    Actresses  always  had  very  red 
cheeks,  very  white  noses,  very  bright  eyes,  very  good 
clothes.     Mame  had  none  of  these.     Actresses  came 
from  distant  lands,  and  were  generally  princesses  in 
disguise.     Mame  was  none  of  this.     Actresses  spoke 
every  day  as  we  only  spoke  on  Friday  afternoons, 
whea  we  "spoke  a  piece."     Mame's  language  was 
singularly  forcible  and  explicit,  but  it  had  not  the 
subtile  style  which  we  called  actressy.     But  when  the 
nomadic  imp  stopped  eating  long  enough  to  tell  us 
that  she  had  actually  been  to  rehearsal,  it  was  such  a 
big  business-like  word  that  we  were  forced  to  believe. 
I  am  afraid  we  immediately  changed  our  course  of 
conduct  to  Mame.     We  ceased  to  patronize  her — in- 
deed, almost  looked  up  to  her.     We  asked  her  at  in- 
tervals of  five  minutes  if  she  knew  her  part.     We 
implored  her  to  speak  it  for  us.  but   the  little  imp, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond   her  years,  declined.     Several 
of  her  new  admirers  offered  to  curl  her  hair  for   the 
first  night,  several  others   to  lend  her  something  to 
wear.     Mame  accepted   everything,  but   would  not 
perform.     The  following  day  the  big  negro  appeared 
with  the  cow-bell,   and  that   night  many  indulgent 
parents  allowed  Mame's  first  appearance  to  be  wit- 
nessed by   her  sometime  lunch -patrons.     The  play 
was  "  Leah  the  Forsaken  "  ;  the  actress,  one  of  the 
peripatetic  stars  who  rarely  see  the  footlights  save  in 
country  towns.     At  any  other  time  she  would  have 
been  the  divinest  creature   that  ever  saw  the  light. 
Just  now  she  was  an  ineffable  bore,  since,  with  her 
curses  and  folderols,  she  had  kept  us  in  eternities  of 
waiting.     But  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  and 
Mame  came  at  last.     We  craned  our  necks  to  see 
her,  and  yearned  for  a  look  of  special  recognition. 
Not  an  orchestra  habitu£  who  sits  two  yards  from  the 
fooUights  waits  more  anxiously  for  the  smile  of  the 
coryphee.     But  we  waited  in  vain.     Mame  refused  us 
even  the  inane  grin   with   which   she  always  distin- 
guished our  meeting  on  the  streets.     We  received  the 
cut  direct  from  the  new  actress  in  silent  humiliation 
of  spirit.     We  did  not  dream  that  the  bold  and  fcar- 


From  Monterey. 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Sept.  i,  1880. 
Sunday  was  a  gala-day  on  the  beach  here  ;  the  sun 
shone  down  so  fiercely  that  surf-bathing  seemed  un- 
usually tempting,  and  was  a  luxury  the  most  timid 
could  not  resist.  The  hotel  buss  and  its  driver,  the 
imperturbable  Billy,  were  kept  busy  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  conveying  laughing,  noisy  throngs  to  the 
beach,  where  they  found  the  amphibious  Daily  in  all 
the  glory  of  brawny  muscle  and  tawny  skin  awaiting 
them.  In  a  short  time  a  bevy  of  ladies  emerged  from 
the  bath-house  and  pattered  along  the  sand  like  a 
flock  of  large-sized  sand-peeps;  some  of  them,  like 
these  birds,  losing  courage  when  the  waves  touched 
their  dainty  feet,  seemed  inclined  to  beat  a  retreat ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  drove  them  to  select  the 
lesser  evil,  and  they  were  soon  engulfed  in  the  tempo- 
rary seclusion  of  the  breakers.  In  a  few  moments  the 
life-rope  resembled  the  Monday  clothes-line  of  a  me- 
chanics' boarding-house — all  hung  with  blue  and  red 
flannel— and  a  series  of  shrill  feminine  screeches  was 
wafted  inland  at  the  approach  of  each  breaker.  Two 
ladies  next  emerged  from  the  house,  led  by  Ellen 
(guardian  of  flannels,  repairer  of  rents,  and  sewer-on 
of  buttons).  They  came  separately,  led  by  said 
guardian,  and  wrapped  prudishly  in  a  gread  plaid 
shawl.  Daily,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  funny 
little  pucker  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  meets 
No.  1  at  the  water's  edge  ;  the  shawl  is  snapped  off, 
and  in  a  jiffy  they  are  out  of  sight.  No.  2  is  met  in 
the  same  way,  and  trips  out,  as  if  to  slow  minuet 
music,  to  where  her  shivering  companion  awaits  her. 
Daily  next  throws  an  arm  around  each  substantial 
waist,  lifts  them  above  his  own  level,  and  heads  for  the 
raft.  Up  and  down  they  go  :  now  on  the  top  of  a 
breaker,  and  again  seemingly  engulfed,  while  the 
courageous  Dailv,  with  his  precious,  though  heavy, 
burden  (combined  weight,  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds),  ' '  treads  water  "  as  comfortably  as  if  unen- 
cumbered !  A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  spectators 
greets  the  appearance  of  the  King  Cole  of  this  place 
— Mr.  Crocker— who  is  led  to  his  bath  by  Mr.  Red 
ington,  bearing  a  parasol  to  protect  the  king's  com- 
plexion. He  swims  to  the  raft  and  back  with  the  ease 
of  a  South-Sea-islander  ;  then  goes  to  the  assistance 
of  some  timid  ladies  who  want  to  float,  but  can't 
without  help  ;  and  who  have  learned,  to  their  cost, 
that  "  striking  out  like  a  frog,"  a  la  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Whalen,  is  not  always  crowned  with  the  success  met 
with  in  that  individual  case.  The  next  novelty  is  a 
young  woman  of  very  low  stature  and  very  great 
weight,  with  a  pretty  face  and  gleaming  white  teeth, 
who  smiles  with  the  confident  air  of  a  swimmer  as 
she  trips  along  (tossing  her  head  like  a  Shetland 
pony),  clad  in  black  tights,  and  blue  tunic  with  white 
paniers,  and  a  tiny  jockey  cap.  She  scorns  the  rope, 
and  strikes  out  like  an  expert.  "  What  is  it?  "  whis- 
pers a  pert  voung  woman,  and  a  titter  runs  along  the 
blue-flannel  line  as  some  one  answers:  "Barnum's 
baby  elephant."  Women  are  spiteful  and  envious, 
and  there's  no  denying  it !  Another  lady  walks  de- 
liberately down  from  the  bath-house,  seemingly  un- 
conscious that  the  eyes  of  the  Tevises,  Haggins,  But- 
terworths,  Brumagims,  Redingtons,  Argonaut,  and 
lesser  lights,  are  upon  her,  not  her  suit  ;  for,  oh,  ye 
gods,  'tis  bunting — white  bunting — and  might  as  well 
be  mosquito  net !  She  is  the  companion  of  the  baby 
elephant,  and  but  for  a  too  generous  development 
would  have  been  christened  "Pygmalion."  We  all 
breathe  more  freely  when  she  disappears  in  the  surf ; 
and  for  some  time  many  of  us  find  scribbling  on  the 
sand  with  our  parasol  sticks  more  convenient  and  to 
our  taste  than  raising  our  eyes.  We  are  positive  of 
one  thing  : 

We're  sure  she  ne'er  received  a  shock 

From  Neptune's  rude  carets, 
Quite  equal  to  the  one  we  felt 
When  gazing  through  her  dress ! 

Ellen  says,  and  she  ought  to  know;  "I'm  sure, 
ma'am,  the  poor  lady  didn't  know  how  thin  it  was.  I 
told  her  that  it  wasn't  a  nice  suit,  but  she  would  have 
it ;  and  it's  not  my  place  to  be  tellin'  the  ladies  what 
they  must  wear.  Oh,  I  thought  I'd  die  with  the 
laughin'  when  she  was  goin'  out.  I'll  hide  that  suit 
where  not  a  one'll  ever  find  it  again."  Lloyd  Tevis 
enjoyed  a  swim  with  the  rest,  but  did  not  remain  in 
long;  probably  the  "  woman  in  white"  accounts  for 
it.  Mr.  Crocker  wasn't  at  all  afraid  ;  he  assisted  the 
ladv  to  float,  but  not  until  a  string  or  two  of  seaweed 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  having  something  on, 
Two  San  Francisco   ladies  wrap   themselves  in  white 


They  were  more  successful  on  Sunday,  though  they 
caused  considerable  merriment  at  their  own  expense. 
Why  is  it  that  ladies  want  to  "go  through  the  floor" 
if  their — ankles  are  exposed?    Yet  they  can  attend 
balls,   in    close  contact  with  the    opposite  sex    all 
evening,    and  wear  a  four-inch  corsage  and   never 
give     it    a    thought.      How   inconsistent    we    are! 
Daily    saved     a    life,    not   long   since,    for    which 
he    received    no    reward.      It    happened    that    an 
old  gentleman  of  Israelitish  persuasion  ventured  out 
beyond  his   depth   and  was   nearly  drowned,  when 
Daily  discovered  him  and  assisted  him  to  the  beach. 
When  they  were  out  of  the  water,  a  titter  among  the 
ladies  called  Daily's  attention  to  the  old  gentleman 
whom   he  was  helping  along,  and,  to  his  horror,  he 
saw  the  nether  garments  were  missing  !    Of  course  he 
went  back  a  little  distance  and  sat  down  in  the  water, 
and  of  course  Daily  ran  up  to  the  bath-house  for  arti- 
cles to  replace  the  missing  ones.     Of  course,  too,  a 
natural  supposition  would  be  a  reward  for  the  rescued 
Ufe.     But.  no  ;  the  old  gentleman  handed  him  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half,  saying,  "Here,  Daily,  here  ish  one 
dollar  and  a  half— not  for  safing  my  life,  but  for  get- 
ting me  dem  breeches  "  !    The  hotel  remains  comfort- 
ably full ;  the  following  are  the  latest  arrivals  :   Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brumagim,  Mr.  and  Miss  Koshland,  Mrs.  But- 
terworth  and  maid,   Mrs.   Lou  Haggin,  child,   and 
maid,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  Jewett,  Marysville;  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Reardon,  T.  B.  Reardon  Jr.,  J.  McWiel  and 
son,  San  Francisco ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pounstone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McElrath,  J.  J.  Bettman  and  fam- 
ily, Oakland ;   L.  C.  McAfee,  Mrs.   H.  Miller,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Blakeney,  J.  P.  Eisenbach,  H.  M.  Kaufman, 
San  Francisco;  L.  D.  McKisick,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Johnson,  Sacramento ;  Mrs.  R.  Beal  and  child,  M. 
S.  Beal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Evans,  B.  R.  Bates,  D.  W. 
Rinkland,  Arthur  Brown,  Oakland ;  John  Green,  Port- 
land; J.  Newman,  Charles  S.  Capp,  J.  G.  Whines- 
mil,  W.  H.  Coolridge,  J.  W.  Findlay,  O.  F.  Heusted, 
F.  C.  Lewis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Pracht,  J.  P.  Keat- 
ing, W.  H.  Stoddard,  Frank  Simpson,  R.  A.  Wilson, 
Charles  Whitney,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Martinez,  T.  Z.  Blake- 
man,  H.  Fisher  and  wife,  San  Francisco ;  Doctor  A. 
B.  Nixon,  Mrs.  John  Wightman,  Louis  G.  Nixon, 
Morris  Sternfels,  A.  Sheld,  Miss  Louise  Weil,  Mrs. 
P.  Sheld.   Mrs.   R.   Levy,  Gordon  Brackett,  Sacra- 
mento; John  Quain,  Oregon;    George. Gans,  New 
York;  J.  W.   Hicks,  Santa  Cruz;    Miss   Emma  C. 
Jackson,  O.  W.  Craig,  Oakland ;  R.  M.  F.  Soto.  Sa- 
linas City;    Henry  B.    Brown,   Detroit,    Michigan; 
Charles  Thompson  and  family,  Miss  Buckman,  Napa ; 
Mrs.  J.    P-   Pierce  and  daughter,   Mrs.  Lee,  Santa 
Clara;  Thomas  French,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  B. 
Nichols,  Philadelphia.     A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family  are 
expected  to-morrow,  John  Murray,  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter on  Saturday,  and  Mrs.  Hawes  and  family  next 
week.    September  will  be  much  gayer  than  last  month, 
and  those  who  were  here  in  July  will  find  the  weather 
much  more  delightful.    J.  B.  Haggin  and  family  re- 
turned to  the  city  to-day  ;  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs. 
Butterworth  also.  S.  J.   M. 


Hebe's  Letter. 
Palace  Hotel,  Friday,  Sept.  3,  i38o. 
Major  R.  P.  Hammond  will  leave  San  Francisco 
on  Sunday  evening  next  in  a  special  car,  with  General 
McDowell,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and 
meet  and  welcome  President  Hayes  at  or  near  Hum- 
boldt the  next  day.  President  Hayes  has  already  left 
Omaha  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hayes  and  their  two  sons,  General  Sherman  and  his 
unmarried  daughter,  Secretary  of  War  Ramsay,  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Miss  Herron,  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  General  Alexander  McCook,  and  Mr. 
Howells,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  dis- 
tinguished partvwill  arrive  hereon  the  evening  of  the 
8th  instant,  and  quarter  at  the  Palace.  The  next  day 
the  President  will  participate  with  the  Oaklanders  in 
their  celebration  of  Admission  Day,  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  the  President  and  his  party  will  proceed  to 
Portland,  and,  after  visiting  Puget  Sound  and  Walla 
Walla,  return  to  San  Francisco.  The  party  then  go 
to  Sacramento,  some  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
State  Fair,  and  will  be  generally  looked  out  for  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  entertained  by 
Governor  Stanford.  The  party  will  return  home  via 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  will  be  well 
into  New  Mexico  by  October  1.  1  have  not  heard  of 
any  grand  entertainment  in  store  for  the  President  in 
this  city.  Alexander  Sharon,  however,  has  refur- 
nished and  recarpeted  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  will  see  to  it  that  their  stay 
at  the  Palace  shall  be  particularly  pleasant.  The 
President  will  be  driven  to  the  Cliff  Hqu?.c  and 
lunched,  and  he  will  also  be  invited  to  Monterey. 
While  the  President's  arrival  will  create  no  such 
sensation  as  did  that  of  General  Grant,  about  a  yeat 
ago,  he  will  be  warmly  received  and  handsomely 
treated  as  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and, 
on  the  whole,  will  probably  enjoy  himself  as  well  OS 
the  ex-President  above  referred  to.  L*he  engagement 
of  Sif  Thomas  Heskelh.  Bart.,  and  Mis-;  Sharon  \\m\ 
been  kept  a  secret  so  well  that  my  announcement  of  it 
last  week  produced  a  sort  of  tar.       <  in  societ] 
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and  many  there  were  unwilling  to  believe  it  at  first. 
On  the  whole,   however,  the  catch  and  match  is  pro- 
nounced a  mutually  good  and  satisfactory  one.     Sir 
Thomas  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  English  pretenders 
who  ever  and  anon  turn  up  in  American  society  ;   and 
the  engagement  will  be  consummated  by  a  marriage 
in  a  very  short  time.     As   the   case  stands,  neither 
party  can  be  accused   of  mercenary  motives.     Miss 
Sharon's  father  is  immensely  rich — he  is  the  owner  o' 
the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels,  a  large  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  the  place  at 
Belmont  where  he  gave  General  Grant  a  twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar  entertainment,  and  mills  and  mines 
and  houses  almost   without   number  ;  and  he   is  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  hopes  to  be 
again.     Sir  Thomas  keeps   up  an  eighty-thousand- 
dollar  steam  yacht,  at    an  annual    expense  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  sales  of 
potatoes  alone.     Sir  Thomas  gets  a  charming  young 
lady,  and  Miss  Sharon  gets  an  Englishman   and  a 
title — why,  already,   Miss  Flora's   particular  friends 
address  her  as  "  Lady  Hesketh."    Miss  Sharon  wears 
a.  gage  d 'amour  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  diamond 
ring  of  three  stones.     There  is  some  outside  specula- 
tion as  to  how  the  ceremony  of  marriage  shall  be 
performed,  Miss  Sharon  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Sir  Thomas  an  Episcopalian.     It  seems  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Miss  Lizzie  Chapman's  heart  by  the  youngest 
son  of  General  Grant  was  not  the  result  of  the  pro- 
verbial family  audacity.     Indeed,  this  new  matrimo- 
nial engagement  is  the  result  of  a  love  match.     Upon 
the  occasion  of  Jesse's  last  visit  to  this  city,  in  June 
last,  although  he  had  met  Miss  Chapman  before,  he 
was  assigned  a  permanent  seat  at  the  table  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chapman,  at  this  house, 
and  subsequently  accompanied  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chap- 
man to  the  Geysers.     T^sse  will  arrive  here  in  a  few 
days,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
will  take  place  shortly  after  his  arrival.     Miss  Chap- 
man is  graceful  and  cultivated  ;  her  disposition  is  of 
the  most  amiable  kind  ;  she  is  a  favorite  among  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Palace,  and  is  noted  for  her  uni- 
form gracefulness  of  person  and  modesty  of  manner. 
We  also  soon  lose  another  young  lady  who  has  graced 
the  Palace  with  her  presence  for  several  years,  and 
who  is  also  a  favorite  with  all  who  know  her  well,      I 
mean  Miss  Dolly  Brown,  who  will  shortly  be  led  to  the 
altar  by  an  estimable  young  gentleman  of  this  city.   It 
is  understood  that  the  wedding  of  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  and 
Miss  Flood  will  take  place  in  the  early  spring.    Com- 
mander Glass,  who  left  here  a  short  time  ago  to  take 
command  of  the  Jamestown,  now  in  the  harbor  of 
Sitka,  will  return   in   the  spring  and  wed  Miss  Ella 
Johnson    of   Oakland — a   most    accomplished    and 
graceful  young  lady,  to  whom  the  captain  has  been 
paying  his  addresses  for  some  time.     The  following 
are  the  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple,   and  other   persons   more  or    less    noted    and 
known  :  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr.  left  for  New  York  yester- 
day.    His   younger  brother,   Jesse,  will   leave   New 
York  for  San  Francisco  in  a  day  or  two.     Senator 
Sharon   left  San  Francisco  for  Nevada  on  Saturday 
last,  and   will   return   next   Wednesday.     A.  Gansl, 
the  retired   banker,  left  this   city  on  Wednesday  last 
for  the   Philippine  Islands.     General  George  Stone- 
man  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  arrived  from  Oregon  on  the 
State  of  California  on  Saturday  last,  and  departed 
for  San   Gabriel   the   following  Tuesday.      Colonel 
James   Fair  left  Havre  on  Saturday  last,  and  intends 
to  arrive  here   some  time  during  the  latter  part  of 
September.     Mr.   and   Mrs.    Charles  Crocker,   Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  and  Willie,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Crocker,  leave  in  a  special  car  for  the  East  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  next.     Willie  returns  to  his  college 
studies,  Mr.  Crocker  examines  the  Southern  system 
of  railways,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss  Hattie  enjoy 
for  two  or   three  months  the  superior  delights  of  the 
Eastern  autumn  weather.     The  Count  and  Countess 
Telfener  and  Colonel  Hungerford  are  doing  Virginia 
City  for  a  few  days,  but  have  secured  apartments  at 
the  Palace.     General  John  F.  Miller  and  family  are 
still  at  their  summer  home  in  Napa  County.     Mrs. 
Grant   is  having  her  residence  put  in  elegant  order 
preparatory   to    leaving    the    Palace.     Mr.    Francis 
Francis,  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh's  yachting  com- 
panions, has  returned  to  England.    Mr.  A.  L.  Tubbs 
•and  family,  and  Governor  Low  and  family,  will  spend 
a  few  days  in  Monterey  next  month.     Mrs.  Senator 
Jones  has  returned  to  Virginia  City.     Mrs.  ex-Senator 
Stewart,  after   dividing  up   the  summer  months  be- 
tween Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  has  taken  up  quar- 
ters at  the  Lick  House.     Mrs.  Stewart  goes  East  in 
a  few  weeks.  Hebe. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  some  time  ago  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  man  who  recommended  himself 
very  highly  as  being  honest,  and  closed  with  the  re- 
quest: "  Get  me  an  easy  situation,  that  honesty  may 
be  rewarded.''  To  which  Mr.  Beecher  replied  : 
"Don't  be  an  editor  if  you  would  be  '  easy.'  Do  not 
try  the  law.  Avoid  school-keeping.  Keep  out  of  the 
pulpit.  Let  alone  all  ships,  stores,  shops,  and  mer- 
chandise. Abhor  politics.  Keep  away  from  lawyers. 
Don't  practice  medicine.  Be  not  a  farmer  nor  a 
mechanic  ;  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor.  Don't 
study.  Don't  think.  Don't  work.  None  of  them 
are  easy.  Oh,  my  honest  friend,  you  are  in  a  very 
bad  world  !  I  know  of  but  one  'easy'  place  in  it. 
That  is  the  grave." 


SHAKSPEARE'S    FOOLS. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  :  What  Shakspeare  did 
not  do,  as  well  as  what  he  did  do,  as  a  playwright, 
has  no  better  proof  or  illustration  than  in  his  fools. 
He  did  not  invent  the  personage  ;  he  found  it  on  the 
stage.  Indeed,  he  invented  nothing;  he  added  noth- 
ing to  the  drama  as  he  found  it ;  he  made  nothing — 
not  even  the  story  of  one  of  his  own  plays  ;  he  cre- 
ated nothing,  save  men  and  women,  and  Ariels  and 
Calibans.  What  he  did  with  the  fool  was  this :  This 
personage  is  the  resultant  compound  of  the  vice,  a 
rude  allegorical  personage  constant  in  the  old  moral 
plays,  and  the  court  jester.  He  was  a  venter  of  coarse 
and  silly  ribaldry,  and  a  player  of  practical  jokes. 
Only  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  boyhood 
the  fool's  part  was  in  most  cases  not  written,  and  at 
the  stage  direction,  "  Stultus  loquitur"  (the  fool 
speaks),  he  performed  his  function  extempore;  and 
thus  he  continued  to  gape  and  caper  for  the  diversion 
of  those  who  liked  horse-play  and  ribaldry.  But 
Shakspeare  saw  that  the  grinning  toad  had  a  jewel  in 
his  head,  and,  touching  him  with  his  transforming 
pen,  shows  him  to  us  as  he  appears  in  "  As  You  Like 
It, "  ' '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, "  and,  last  of  all  and 
greatest,  in  "  King  Lear." 

In  this  tragedy  the  fool  rises  to  heroic  proportions, 
as  he  must  have  risen,  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  has  wisdom  enough  to  stock  a  col- 
lege of  philosophers — wisdom  which  has  come  from 
long  experience  of  the  world  without  responsible  re- 
lations to  it ;  for,  plainly,  he  and  Lear  have  grown 
old  together.  The  King  is  much  the  older,  but  the 
fool  has  the  marks  of  time  upon  his  face  as  well  as 
upon  his  mind.  They  have  been  companions  since 
he  was  a  boy,  and  Lear  still  calls  him  boy  and  lad,  as 
he  did  when  he  first  learned  to  look  kindly  upon  his 
young,  loving,  half-distraught  companion.  The  rela- 
tions between  them  have  plainly  a  tenderness  which, 
knowingly  to  both,  is  covered,  but  not  hidden,  by  the 
grotesque  surface  of  the  fool's  official  function.  His 
whole  soul  is  bound  up  in  his  love  for  Lear  and  for 
Cordelia.  He  would  not  set  his  life  "  at  a  pin's  fee  " 
to  serve  his  master ;  and  when  his  young  mistress  goes 
to  France  he  pines  away  for  the  sight  of  her,  When 
the  King  feels  the  consequences  of  his  headstrong 
folly,  the  fool  continues  the  satirical  comment  which 
he  begins  when  he  offers  Kent  his  coxcomb.  So 
might  Touchstone  have  done — but  in  a  vein  more 
cynical,  colder,  and  without  that  undertone  rather  of 
sweetness  than  of  sadness  which  tells  us  that  this 
jester  has  a  broken  heart. 

About  the  middle  of  the  play  the  fool  suddenly  dis- 
appears, making  in  reply  to  Lear's  remark,  "  We'll 
go  to  supper  in  the  morning,"  the  fitting  rejoinder, 
"  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon."  Why  does  he  not  re- 
tnrn?  Clearly  for  this  reason  :  he  remains  with  Lear 
during  his  insanity,  to  answer  in  antiphonic  com- 
mentary the  man  king's  lofty  ravings  with  his  simple 
wit  and  homespun  wisdom  ;  but  after  that  time,  when 
Lear  sinks  from  frenzy  into  forlorn  imbecility,  the 
fool's  utterances  would  have  jarred  upon  our  ears. 
The  situation  becomes  too  grandly  pathetic  to  admit 
the  presence  of  a  jester,  who,  unless  he  is  professional, 
is  nothing.  Even  Shakspeare  could  not  make  sport 
with  the  great  primal  elements  of  woe.  And  so  the 
poor  fool  sought  the  little  corner  where  he  slept, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  went  to  bed  in  the 
noon  of  his  life  for  the  last  time— -functus  officio. 


Geographical. 


A  gentle  Miss.,  once  seized  with  chill. 
Was  feeling  most  infernal  III., 
When  came  an  Md.  for  to  know 
If  N.  Y.  service  he  could  do. 

'  O.,"  cried  the  maid,  for  scared  was  she, 
'  Do  you  Ind.  Tenn.  to  murder  me?" 

'  La.,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  Kan.  save 
You  from  a  most  untimely  grave, 
If  you  will  let  me  Conn,  your  case 
And  hang  this  liver  pad  in  place." 

'  Am  la.  fool?"  the  patient  cried. 
'  I  can  not  Del.,"  the  brute  replied; 
'  Eut  no  one  can  be  long  lime  111. 
Who  Tex.  a  patent  blue  Mass.  pill." 

'  Ark. ! "  shrieked  the  girl ;  "  I'll  hear  no  Mo., 
Your  nostrums  are  N.  J. — no  go!" 


Compensation. 
There  is  no  sunshine  that  hath  not  its  shade, 
Nor  shadow  that  the  sunshine  hath  not  made  ; 
There  is  no  cherished  comfort  of  the  heart 
That  hath  not  its  own  tearful  counterpart. 
Thus,  through  a  perfect  balance,  constant  flow 
The  sharp  extremes  of  joy  and  those  of  woe  ; 
Our  sweetest,  best  repose  results  from  strife. 
And  death— what  is  it,  after  all,  but  life  ?—Anon. 


The  Spanish  students,  it  appears,  were  very  much 
disgusted  with  their  reception  in  Cincinnati.  As  one 
of  them  sauntered  homeward  after  the  last  concert  he 
was  overheard  to  mutter  ;  "  Corpo  di  Bacco  I  They 
calla  theese  cit  the  Parees  of  Americ  !  They  tellame 
here  ees  one  gran  musica  conservatorio  !  Where  ees 
the  musica?  The  Spanish  studen"  coma  here  to  Cin- 
cinnat'  and  playa  two  week.  We  play  a  overture 
Marth'  and  Polka  Mazurk",  and  Turkey's  Patrol  and 
Baby  on  our  Block— playa  all  fine  !  But  where  is  the 
publica?  Milk  e  tre — one  tousan'  people  drinka  beer 
on  the  plaza,  but  they  no  spare  a  quarter  dol'  to  come 
to  the  concert.  We  playa  in  Bost'  and  New  York 
and  Toront',  and  maka  everywhere  a  success  what  we 
call  ma  gram  porca— big  biza ;  but  in  Cincinnat', 
where  they  have  the  conservatorio,  the  people  like  beer 
better  than  the  studen'  from  Ispagnia.  My  broth'  in 
New  Yorka  hesellum  banan'  and  firecrack',  and  maka 
more  mon'  on  Fourthy  July  than  I  maka  alia  week 
here  with  my  guitarra.  "1  shall  go  away  from  the  city 
Cincinnat'  like  Theodore  Thorn'."  As  he  turned  the 
corner  he  unslung  his  guitar,  gently  touched  its 
strings,  and  sang  this  graceful  bolero,  the  favorite  of 
all  the  modern  knights  of  Alcantara  : 
"  I  marry  um  Irish  girl, 

We  have  two  little  kid; 
One  he  play  the  harp, 

The  other  play  the  fid!" 


The  following  item  is  translated  from  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Cologne  Gazette:  "The  programme  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  academy  building,  Munster, 
Prussia,  on  the  2d  of  August,  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  extends  over  a  period  of  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  the  students  will  hold  a  Festkotmners,  prob- 
ably in  the  hall  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Much 
surprise  is  manifested  over  the  generosity  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  who,  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for 
beer,  allows  fifteen  schoppen  {about  two  gallons)  for 
each  student." 

Until  Colonel  Andrews  carried  out  his  great  carni- 
val success  of  last  year,  affairs  of  the  kind  had  been, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  two  sorts ;  the  ultra  tame, 
at  which  all  was  prudish  convention  and  dismally 
proper  dressing  ;  or  the  ultra  lax,  at  which  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  danced  fearlessly  with  the  nameless 
and  shameless.  Last  year,  Colonel  Andrews  deter- 
mined to  combine  the  propriety  of  the  one  with  the 
fun  of  the  other.  The  result  was  the  most  signal  car- 
nival success  that  San  Francisco  had  ever  attained. 
This  year,  flushed  with  a  great  triumph,  and  ripe 
with  the  experience  of  a  pronounced  success,  the 
projector  of  last  year's  carnival  has  planned  a  second, 
on  a  broader  scale  of  magnificence,  and  carrying 
with  it  the  prestige  of  its  predecessor.  The  Argonaut 
has  twice  before  alluded  to  this  affair  ;  and  nothing 
need  be  added  in  explanation  of  either  the  arrange- 
ments or  the  special  features.  What  is  necessary  to 
impress  upon  society  people,  however — for  society 
people  will  have  so  many  claims  upon  them  this  fall, 
that  the  fact  will  be  of  importance — is  the  fact  that 
originality  of  costume  will  not  be  a  cardinal  feature 
in  competing  for  the  high  satisfaction  of  prize-win- 
ning. Of  course,  the  mere  cash  value  of  any  prize — 
considerable  as  is  the  least  offered— will  not  weigh 
with  those  of  our  wealthy  society  people  to  whom 
this  article  is  addressed.  But  if  there  be  one  thing 
more  than  another  with  which  our  society  ladies  have 
a  right  to  credit  themselves,  it  is  taste  in  dressing. 
They  all  dress  richly,  whether  expensively  or  not ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  dress  with  good  taste.  No- 
where else  can  they  display  that  good  taste  to  such 
advantage  as  at  the  Grand  Carnival  Bal  Masque  to 
be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  October  8.  Of  one  feature  we 
may  not  yet  have  written  at  length  ;  The  ball  proper 
will,  of  course,  be  preceded  by  a  grand  march  ;  but 
this  feature. will  be  in  many  respects  of  its  own  kind. 
It  will  be  in  three  divisions,  ten  tableaux,  and  thirty- 
one  sections.  Its  avant-courear  will  be  "  The  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler."  Its  illustrations  will  portray 
both  the  civic  and  the  bucolic  life  of  our  State,  as 
neither  has  ever  been  portrayed  before,  and  the  pic- 
tures will  be  living  ones — pungent  of  our  very  life  and 
racy  of  our  soil.  It  will  be  a  pageant  whose  like  few 
Californians  will  have  seen  before,  and  who  misses 
seeing  it  will  be  a  very  silly  fellow. 


The  only  opticians  on  this  coast  who  make  spec- 
tacle lenses  to  order,  Berteling  &  Watry,  427  Kearny 
Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50—  to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


NEW   BOOKS 


Success  with  Small  Fruits.  EyE.  P.  Roe.  Illustrated.  .$5  00 
Clorinda.  Newnovel.  By  Zola.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloth.  1  25 
The  Tragedy  of  the   Unexpected.     By  Nora  Perry. 

Cloth !    25 

The  Amazon.    Translated  from  the  German.    A  novel. 

Cloth r  25 

The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.    By  Prof.  Baird. 

2  vols 5  oo 

Adirondack  Stories,     By  P.  Deming.     Cloth 75 

Every-Day  English.  By  Richard  Grant  White.    Cloth.   2  00 

Salvage.     A  new  No  Name  novel 1  00 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.     By  Robert   Grant. 

Cloth x  2- 

Louisiana.  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Burnett.  Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated     !  25 

Loiterings  in  Pleasant  Paths.  By  Marion  Harland..  1  75 
Insects  Abroad.     By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     1  vol.   Fully 

illustrated ^  00 

Sealed  Orders.     Stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.. .   150 

A  Fool's  Errand.     By  One  of  the  Fools.     Cloth 1  00 

Thomas  Moore.     By  A.  J.  Symington.     1  vol.     Cloth. .       75 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich.     2  vols.     Cloth 500 

Second    Thoughts.     Novel.     By   Rhoda.    Broughton. 

Paper so 

Monsieur  Lecoq.    Novel.    By  Emile  Gaboriau.   Paper.       50 

Full  assortment  of  the  Franklin  Square,  Half-Hour, 
Handy  Volume,  and  other  cheap  series  of  books  on  hand. 


LATEST  STYLES  STATIONERY. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 

BILLIX GS,  HARBOl R\E  &  CO. 

JVo.  3  Montgomery  Street. 

(Masonic  Temple.) 


The  mosquito  is  the  only  buzzer  that  settles  before 
the  presentation  of  a  bill. 


Cauterize — the  man  who  flirted  with  a  coquette. 

Don't  Use  Stimulants.— Use  nature's  real  brain 
and  nerve  food  and  nourishing  tonic,  Hop  Bitters, 
that  quiets  the  nerves,  invigorates  the  body,  cures 
disease,  and  restores  the  vital  energies  without  intox- 
icating. 

Porcelain  Painting 
Taught  on  the  best  method ;  $3  a  month  ;  everything 
found.    Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thur- 
low  Block,  Room  57. 


An  Eastern  "summer  visitor"  thus  describes  coun- 
try comforts  :  It  is  just  lovely  to  sleep  in  the  coun- 
try these  fine  mornings,  with  a  gobbler  gobbling 
under  your  window,  and  a  calf  bellowing  like  a  con- 
cert saloon  baritone  on  one  side  of  the  house,  while  a 
cow — his  mother — is  hallooing  mezzo-soprano  on  the 
other,  and  roosters  are  crowing,  and  the  milk-maid  is 
playing  tambourine  with  the  bottom  of  the  milk-pail, 
and  drivers  are  going  by  whistling,  and  the  parrot  is 
yelling  at  the  goat,  that  talks  back,  and  a  half  dozen 
boys  are  throwing  green  apples  on  the  roof  to  see 
them  roll  down,  and  the  landlord  is  swearing  at  his 
wife  in  the  back  kitchen  because  she  has  put  too 
many  mackerel  to  soak  for  "them  city  hogs." 

William  Shakespeare  has  been  appointed  to  the 
conductorship  of  the  choir  and  orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  to  succeed  Walter  Mac- 
farran,  whose  resignation,  under  medical  advice,  was 
reluctantly  accepted.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  be  an  excellent  one. 


Some  men  commit  suicide  because  they  think  their 
lives  are  failures.  Yet  no  man's  life  is  wholly  a  fail- 
ure who  puts  an  end  to  it.  There  is  even  merit  in 
quitting  a  thoroughly  bad  job. 

The  ex-soldier  who  votes  "  the  way  he  shot,"  will 
probably  shoot  some  of  his  old  comrades. 


Dr.  Tanner  is  now  popularly  as  dead  as  if  he  had 
starved  to  death  in  the  middle  of  his  performance. 


Cheerfulness,  courage,  and  great  activity  of  intel- 
lect are  engendered  by  Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of 
Hypophosphites  ;  and  its  capacity  of  imparting 
power  of  endurance  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
is  shown  in  its  property  of  sustaining  persons  through 
mental  difficulties. 


&3T  The  Census  Enumerators  find  "Thomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS- SEPT.    STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


OUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  r.  M. 


FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

TfEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

110  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


STORAGE. 

PURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


L>USH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 

Max  Freeman Stage  Manager. 


This  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening,  last  two  perform- 
ances of  the  charming  opera, 

PRINCE    METHUSALEM! 

By  Johann  Strauss,  the  Waltz  King. 


Monday,  September  6,  re-appearance  of 

EMELIE    MELVILLE! 

And  revival  of  the  great  success, 

THE     ROYAL     MIDDY! 

Upon  which  occasion    MR.   MAX  FREEMAN   will  take 
his  first  benefit  at  this  theatre. 


Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposice  California  Market. 
43TAI1  kinds  of  coal  at  1 
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MR.    SKINNER:S    MISTAKE. 

One  of  Alden's   Timely   Tales. 
The  tragic  event  whose  recital  follows  could  not 
have  occurred  in  those  earlier  days  when  metal  had 
not  vet  been  used  for — in  short,  for  one  of  the  pur- 
poses-which  it  now  serves.     It  is  the  opinion  of  all 
archaeologists  that  the  primitive — or  we  might  say 
the  earliest  form  of  the  true — that  is  to  say,  the  sex 
at  first  used  a  simple  string.     Within  historic  times 
strips  of  cloth  of  about  an  inch  in  width  have  been 
very  commonly  used.     Professor  Huxley  has  in  his 
possession  a  pair  made  of  gray  "  listing  " — if  that  is 
the  proper  scientific  term — which  were  found  in  a  re- 
mote Yorkshire  village,  and  which  are  believed  to  be 
not  more  than  fifty  years  old.     Mr.  Darwin  also  has 
a  single  one  made  of  a  strip  of  black  velvet,  which  he 
thinks  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  development  than 
the  pair  in  Professor  Huxley's  possession,  and  which 
was  found  near  Salisbury  Plain,  and  may  have  been 
the  property  or"  the  famous  shepherd  thereof.     The 
use  of  elastic  webbing,  made  of  blue  or  red  silk  woven 
over  a  central  core  of  India  rubber,  is  comparatively 
recent ;  and  it  is  asserted,  by  authorities  which  de- 
mand our  respect,  that  this  material  is  still  widely 
used.     Of  course,  statistics  on  this  subject  can  be  col- 
lected, if  at  all,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  quantities  of  this  elastic  web- 
bing are  annually  manufactured  and  sold,  we  should 
be  totally  unable  to  prove  that  it  is  in  active  use.  Evi- 
dence collected  in  connection  with  the  upsetting  of 
carriages  is  to  the  last  degree  untrustworthy,  since  in 
such  moments  the  witness  is  almost  sure  to  be  labor- 
ing under  more  or  less  excitement.     Still,  we  may  as- 
sume that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  elastic  material 
in  question  has  been  in  very  general  use,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  metallic  spiral  bands,  whether  silver- 
plated  or  plain,  has  not  yet  superseded  it.     Mr.  Skin- 
ner was,  of  course,   totally  ignorant  of   the  whole 
subject.     He  was  a  Methodist  divinity  student,  and, 
in  all  probability,  he  had  never  dreamed  that  such  an 
article  existed.     Beyond   any   question,    he  was  un- 
aware  that    metal    was    used    in    its    manufacture, 
and   there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting  his 
solemn  assertion  that,  prior  to  the  recent  tragedy,  he 
had   never  laid  his  eyes  on  a  pair  made  of  silver- 
plated  spiral  wire.      Nearly  all  the  people  of  Brewster 
Centre,  where  he  has  resided  so  many  years,  believe 
his  assertion,  and  hold  that  he  is  entirely  incapable  of 
prevarication,  or  of  the  greater  crime  with  which  he 
has  so  unhappily  been  charged.     Mr.  Skinner,  as  is 
notorious,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daughter 
of  the  leading  cooper  of  Brewster  Centre,  and  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  New  York  early  last  week.     It 
was  while  walking  down  the  Sixth  Avenue  that  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  silver-plated  pair  exposed  for  sale  in  a 
shop  window,  and  marked    "only  fifty  cents."     Mr. 
Skinner  thought  that  this  was  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  buying  a  pair  of  beautiful  bracelets  for  his 
betrothed  at  a  very  cheap  rate.     The  fact  that  the 
shop  did  not  appear  to  be  a  jeweler's  shop,  but  was 
devoted  apparently  to  the  sale  of  ladies'  ^clothing, 
gave  him  additional  reason  to  imagine  that  the  pair 
were  much  cheaper  than  they  would  have  been  at 
Tiffany's   or  elsewhere.     He  entered  the  shop,  and 
finding  another  pair  precisely  similar  lying  on  the 
counter,  he  took  them  and  asked  the  young  woman 
behind  the  counter  their  price.     Finding  that  they 
were  only  fifty  cents,  he  examined  them  carefully, 
and  asked  if  they  were  large  enough  to  fit  a  rather 
stout  voung  lady  in  Vermont.    The  shop-girl  smiled, 
and  replied  that  they  certainly  were  not  too  small  for 
any  New  England  lady.     Then  Mr.  Skinner  asked  if 
she  would  kindly  put  one  of  them  on,  and  let  him  see 
how  it  looked.      To  his  utter  amazement,  the  young 
woman  called  in  a  frightened  tone  upon  "  George,"  a 
large  man  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  informed  him 
that  "this  villain" — meaning  the  meek  and  innocent 
Skinner — "  was  insulting  her."    "  George,"  who  was 
evidently  a  practical  man,  first  required  Mr.  Skinner 
to  pay  for  the  articles,  and  then,  without  giving  him 
the  slightest  chance  for  explanation,  kicked  him  into 
the  street.     Mr.  Skinner  satisfied  himself  that  both 
the  young  woman  and  "George"  were  either  drunk 
or  crazy,  and  as  he  wished   to  leave  town  that  day, 
he  forbore  to  appeal  for  justice  to  the  police.     Re- 
turning   to    Brewster   Centre,    he    hastened  to  call 
on    the  daughter  of  the  cooper.      Usually,  he  was 
not    anxious    to    meet    the   cooper    himself;     for, 
though  that    respectable    person   was   well-meaning 
in  his  way,  he  was  quick-tempered  and   muscular, 
and  as  such  was  not  a  pleasant  companion  for  the 
modest  and  pulmonary  divinity  student.     On  this  oc- 
casion he  was,  however,  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  cooper  his  generosity,  and  he  therefore 
mentioned  that  he  had  brought  the  daughter  a  pres- 
ent of  a  pair  of  bracelets  from  the  city.     The  young 
lady  was  delighted,  and  waited  anxiously  while  Mr. 
Skinner  undid  the  string  and  opened  the  box.   "There, 
Sarah  Ann  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  exhibited  the  arti- 
cles, "  those  are  what  I    call  handsome,  and  I  want 
you  to  let  me  put  them  on  with  my  own  hands  this 
very  minute."     In   his  subsequent  description,   Mr. 
Skinner  asserts  that  he  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end.     Miss  Sarah  Ann  an- 
swered his  innocent  and  affectionate  petition  with  a 
loud  shriek  and  a  violent  slap  across  his  left  cheek. 
Then  the  cooper  joined  in,  and,  remarking  that  it 
"  did  seem  to  him  that  these  parsons  had  just  gone 
clean  crazy,"  took  Mr.  Skinner  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and,  after  shaking  him  with  awful  energy,  "fired 
him  out" — as  young  Master  Robinson,  who  witnessed 
Mr.  Skinner  in  the  act  of  being  shot  out  of  the  front 
door,  afterward  said.     Bruised  in  body,  and  dazed  as 
to  his  mind,  Mr.  Skinner  sought  his  boarding-house 
and  his  bed  ;   where,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he 
learned    that   according    to   popular   rumor   he    had 
grossly  insulted  Miss  Sarah  Ann,   and  that  public 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  he  was  drunk  or 
insane.     At  any  rate,  his  engagement  was  broken  off 
and  his  reputation  was  ruined.      He  has  since  disap- 
peared from  Brewster  Centre,  and  fears  are  entertained 
that  he  has  committed  suicide.     This  sad  event  was 
unquestionably  due  to  the  imroduction  of  steel  spiral 
springs  as  a  substitute  for  elastic  webbing.     Mr.  Skin- 
ner honestly  supposed  he  was  buying  a  pair  of  brace- 
lets, and  his  mistake  was  not  an  unnatural  one.      He 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of   the  supposed 
bracelets ;  and  had  he  been  informed  that  they  were 

we  should  say,  had  he  known  what  they  were,  he 

would  sooner  have  died  than  have  touched  them,  and 
would  have  preferred  the  rack  or  the  stocks  to  the 
commission  of  so  horrible  an  offense  as  the  open  and 
public  offering  of  them  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann.  The 
thing  is  done  now,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it;  but 
.  all  good  men  will  ask  themselves  whether  the  public 
exposure  of  such  articles  in  shop  windows  is  consist- 
tth  a  high  and  true  morality. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LYRE. 

Biddy's  Song:  of  the  Dress. 

Wurk  !   wurk  !   wurk  ! 
While  the  chickens  are  crowin"  aloof ! 

An'  wurk  !   wurk  !   wurk  ! 
While  the  cats  are  out  on  the  roof ! 
For  och  !    I  am  making  a  dress, 
Cut  bias,  wid  spangles  galore ; 
And  how  it  will  shine  at  the  picnic  and  ball, 
Wid  its  buttons  behint  and  before ! 


Till  i 


urk! 


urk  ! 


Wurk  ! 
;  brain  begins  to  schw'.m  ! 
Wurk  !   wurk  !   wurk  ! 
Till  the  man  av  the  house  comes  rh ! 
Seam  an'  bustle  an'  band, 
Band  an'  bustle  an'  seam — 
'  Foirst  four  half  right  an'  left !  " — 
Och,  I  see  it  all  in  a  dream ! 

Och,  men,  wid  sisters  dear  ! 

Och,  men,  wid  mothers  and  wives ! 
I'll  show  thim  sich  an  illegant  dress 

As  they  niver  saw  in  their  lives. 
Stitch  !  stitch  !   stitch  ! 

That  brazen-faced  Polly  McFHrt, 
She  niver  can  shine  wid  Bridget  McFine, 

Whin  arrayed  in  me  pollynaze  skirt. 

Wurk  '.   wurk  !   wurk  ! 
From  tin  till  breakfast  time! 

Wurk  !   wurk  !   wurk  ! 
As  a  poet  would  wurk  at  a  rhyme  ! 
Band  an'  bustle  an'  seam, 

Seam  an'  bustle  an'  band, 
Till  me  heart's  in  a  flutter,  me  brain's  in  a  whirl, 
Wid  a  dress  that  is  perfectly  ghrand  ! 

Och,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Av  the  cowslip  and  primrose  schwate, 
Wid  a  sun-umbrella  above  me  head 

And  schlippers  upon  me  fate. 
An'  thin,  for  one  short  hour" 

At  the  ball  whin  this  dress  is  made, 
Wid  its  ribbons  an'  flounces  an'  furbelows — 

Och,  it's  gay  as  a  circus  parade ! 

-Petroleum  World. 


The  Switch  that   Hung-  on  the  Wall. 
How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  school-days  of  childhood, 

When  no  care  nor  contrition  my  wild  spirit  knew— 
The  orchards  I  robbed,  our  larks  in  the  wildwood, 

The  school-house,  and   grove  where   the   birch-switches 
grew ; 
The  row  ol  mud-pies,  with  toe-marks  imprinted, 
How  they  rush  to  my  sight  at  fond  memory'; 
The  old  cider-mill,  with  draughts  never  stinted. 

And  the  switch  that  hung  high  on  the  old  school-house 
wall. 
How  the  youngsters  assembled  in  terror  oft  trembled 
As  that  hide-cutting  switch  came  down  from  the  wall. 


;  call; 


That  knotty  old  switch  in  my  mind  is  abiding. 

For  oft,  when  returned  with  some  wild  truant  band, 
I  received  with  that  switch  a  most  merciless  hiding — 

The  toughest  and  sorest  boy-nature  could  stand. 
Unlike  the  old  bucket,  no  moss  was  adhering. 

No  white-pebbled  bottom  was  touched  when  it  fell, 
No  pure  sense  of  coolness  e'er  marked  its  appearing, 

But  I  marked  each  descent  with  a  jump  and  a  yell  ! 
Oh,   I  viewed  it  with  loathing,  for  no  underclothing 

Broke  the  force  of  those  blows  as  so  swiftly  they  fell. 

I  remember  with  trembling  one  grim  little  madam. 

Who  taught  me  the  rudiments-  -pot-hooks  and  all — 
And  who  thought  to  expel  all  the  sin  left  by  Adam 

By  thrashing  it  out  with  that  switch  on  the  wall. 
I've  been  horsed  o'er  the  knees  of  that  maiden  so  human, 

With  my  back  to  the  foe  and  my  face  to  the  floor, 
And  I  thought,  how  fools  prate  of  the  soft  touch  of  wo- 
man, 

For  each  touch  drew  a  blister,  each  stroke  woke  a  roar. 
In  that  day  of  tough  switches  and  very  thin  breeches, 

When  correction  was  pressed  both  behind  and  before. 

I  survived  all  the  blows,  and  married  the  daughter 

Of  that  muscular  school-marm  whose  blows  fell  like  nun; 
Saw  her  roguish  grandchildren  defy  her  with  laughter; 

Their  tricks  she  approves — mine  she  punished  with  pain. 
And  though  I  remember  of  no  interceding 

When  she  put  in  the  licks  with  a  switch  or  a  rule, 
If  a  grandchild  I  spank  there's  grandmother  pleading— 

Tis  the  granny  who  whaled  me  of  old  in  the  school, 
With  her  toughest  of  switches,  her  sharpest  of  switches, 

That  startled  a  rogue  like  the  kick  of  a  mule. 

How  we  boast  of  advance  in  the  secrets  of  learning  ! 

How  to  cram  the  young  heads  we  take  infinite  pains, 
And  forget  inward  pangs  yield  to  blisters  and  burning. 

That  the  switch  hath  oft  quickened  both  conscience  and 
brains. 
To  four  minor  senses  we're  often  appealing, 

Each  one  to  our  aid  in  correction  we  call ; 
But  that  old  bottom  sense— the  keen  sense  of  feeling — 

No  longer  the  rogue  doth  persuade  or  appal. 
Yet  to  quiet  confusion,  or  force  a  conclusion, 

There's  a  mission  to-day  for  that  switch  from  the  wall. 

— A  i ton. 


!*.ng   men  will  present  a  girl  with  a  five-dollar 
L-t  when  she  needs  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 


A   Definition. 

1  Pray,  father,"  said  a  rosy  lass,  of  gleeful,  merry  mind, 
'  Pray  tell  me  what  the  meaning  is  of  'three  sheets  in  the 
wind '  ? 
I  heard  our  Charlie  use  the  phrase  most  frequently  of  late. 
And  every  time  I  hear  it  said  it  seems  more  intricate. 
So  I  long  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  therein  con- 
tained, 
And  I've  come  at  length  to  you,  papa,  to  have  the  thing 
explained." 
1  My  daughter,"  said  her  father,  and  he  kissed  her  sunny 

brow,     - 
'  'Tis  a  sentence  that  should  not  be  used  by  one  so  fair  as 
thou; 
It  surely  was  the  offspring  of  a  weak  and  vulgar  mind, 
For  when  a  man  is  beastly  drunk,  he's '  three  sheets  in  the 
wind.'" 
'  But,  father,  if  this  term's  applied  to  those  who  drink  red 
wine, 
And  quaff  the  nectar's  ruby  juice  -that  flows  from  out  the 

vine, 
And  if  a  man  is  thus  when  drunk,  and  on  the  floor  reclined, 
Pray  tell  me  when  'twere  true  to  say,  he's  one' sheet  in  the 
wind'?" 
'  My  daughter  dear,  it  grieves  me  much  to  hear  such  words 
from  you, 
Suffice  it,  'three  sheets  in  the  wind*  is  when  a  man  is  blue." 

That  night  there  came  a  raging  fire,  when  all  were  locked 

in  sleep, 
And  from  her  chamber  window  Mary  Jane  was  forced  to 

leap ; 
She  could  not  pause  to  gather  up  the  clothes  she  wore  by- 
day, 
But  wildly  jumped  without  her  hoops,  or  anything  they  say. 
Save  one  modest  maiden  garment,  so  ethereal  and  light, 
It  seemed  a  snow-flash  trembling  upon  the  air  of  night. 
She  jumped  ;  but  lo  !  her  fall  was  broke,  and  high  up  in 

mid-air, 
Poor  Mary  kicked  at  nothing,  soon  finding  nothing  there. 
For  a  nail  upon  the  balcony  had  caught  a  treacherous  skirt, 
With  which  her  finely  molded  form  was  at  the  lime  begirt, 
The  flames  were  thickly  clust'nng    round  the  spot  where 

Mary  hung, 
And  prayers  and  moans  heart-rending  were  on  her  father's 

tongue ; 
But  as  he  cast  his  eyes  above,  the  words  were  brought  to 

mind, 
And  said  he,  "  My  dearest  daughter,  you  are  one  sheet  in 

the  wind!"  — A".  1'.  Dispatch. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

IS  NATURE'S 

Great  System  Renovator 

AND  CLEANSER, 

Audits  effects  are  as  ce7'tain  as  they  are  salutary, 
searching  otd  and  removmg  all  impurities,  and 
acting  not  only  as  a  prime  curative,  but  as  a 
thorough  preventive. 


TROPIC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE,  is  sup- 
planting the  use  of 
pills  and  drastic  pur- 
gatives in  Constipa- 
tion and  all  kindred 
ailments. 


w 

v 


One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual  dose,  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time. 
(Dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  con- 
fection.) 


The  cleansing  and  depurating  properties  of  TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE 
create  changes  that  are  both  marvelous  and  gratifying ;  murky,  gloomy,  and 
sallow  complexions,  with  blue  and  dark  discolorations  about  the  eyes  (condi- 
tions that  are  allied  to  biliousness,  dissipation,  and  ill-health),  are  by  degrees 
normally  corrected  and  transformed  into  bright  and  clear  complexions,  in 
which  the  ruddy  tints  of  health  are  bountifully  depicted. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  an  aperient,  cathartic,  or  purgative  medicine  is  called  for. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AT  60  CENTS  A  BOX. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NOOK   FARM. 


^THIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

■*  home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike, 
Only  three-fourihs  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


H,   L.  DODGE 


,.!_   H.   SWEENE 


.J.  E.  RL'CGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL,  ALIEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
^/j»  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASS  A  VERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

/l       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


STATHAM    &  CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23   STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  33  DUP0NT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


DELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

•^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  01 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im-. 
mediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  E,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. J 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay;  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.   CROCKETT,  Secretary- 
Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


W" 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

OLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines. 
,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
trrack.  Cordials,   Liquors,  etc.      3=0   MONTGOM- 


Shi 

Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.      320 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F, 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

'•*■       GROCERS,  10S  and  110  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

■**■      chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


a  J  ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MIXING 

^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada.  .  . 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o  the  board  « 
Trustees,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  i83o,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  65)  of  two  ($2)  dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  (20th)  day  of  September, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  lur  sale  at  public 
auction  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  October,  i3So,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Trus- 
tees E.    L.    PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  dav  at  home.     Samples  worth  ^5  free.    Ad- 
dress STIN'SON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Califorma  Sugar  Refiiverv. 


OFFICE, 
WORKS, 


215  Front  SI. 
Eighth  ami  Braiinaii  Sts. 


C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


<£AA  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  fr» 
■*>  00     Address  I 


X'h 


ALLETT&  CO..  Portland,  M 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 
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C«     Fa     S..     A* 

Overland  Ticket  Office t  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

n  OMMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

v— '      September  i,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAIN'S  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

->q  A.  M. ,  Daily \  Local  Passenger  Train 

*J  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  A*M.tDailyxLocal Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express,  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q     j q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

/    *J  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysvitle,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

t  r)  /}/-)  A.   M.j   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.   C/    W     Tra|n  vja  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jr\r\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

JOfiP-  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•*-"-'     vja  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/J   Of)  P-  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

tf-'UU  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescotl),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson  and  Benson,  1024  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages 
for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistojra. 

*  (~)/y  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

£j-*U\J  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    "jr%  P.   M.}    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

*f*0  ^  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    -jq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

Tr'^5  ^    via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5 

Los 

5 

0rLo_ 

Connections  for  "  V  allejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  r. 
M„,  4-00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  m. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


r\Q  P.M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 

•  *-' C/     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
;  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

qs-\  P.  M.j  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

•  C/t-/     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11,15  A.  M. 
2.15  and  4. 15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  A,  M. 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland— Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  m.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  A.  M.  and 

7.O3   P.    M. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T,  H.  GOODMAN, 

Genera'  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


<^  CgTKERN^^^'iy—^!,  DIVISION 
O'RAI  LROAD,-<P 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

82O    A'  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 

(J  iZL/  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  S3T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  -.  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'O        Stations. 

m  An  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
IU.4.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy(Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Casiroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations.     SSf'  Parlor  cars  attached  to  this  train. 

iESTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R,  R,  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel;  and  Santa  Cruz.  S3"  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

o  JO  ^'  ^*"  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'JU  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter  and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  iJSTAt  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Francisco  : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

*  p  r  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
X*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

SStf*  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r    j n  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J  •  2  u  and  Way  Stations. 
/J    -n  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 

U,JU  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL    SINGLE    TRIP   TICKETS,   to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until   following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to   Monterey  and   Return,  j-eturn  ticket  good  until 

Oct.   1,    1880 $600 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  iSSo,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION   TICKETS  to   San  Jose  and   inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on   Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
•OS  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.0a  p.  M.  daily. 


QOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-*  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  .  j-  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
®"rj  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Fclton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
?  ~n  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O  'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

f  2f-.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
"T'O        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  alt  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
»     .  -j  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

££p  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  S.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p,  u.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
a.  m.  and  6.35  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — ^6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  +2-30,  3.30,  4.30,  5 .30,  6.30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — "5.45,  '6-45,  7-50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  m.  12.35,  fi-35,  2-35,  3-35,  4-35, 
5.35,  6.35,  and  9.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.   BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY.  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


rjOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  18S0 501,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  i 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company-will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTUF 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


TN  THE  SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintifi",  vs.  Mark:  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff"  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  weie 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Lourt  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


DOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-second  (22d)  day  of  September,  18S0,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
e\punses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT^ 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

r\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE  PLACE 

yv     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


"THE  NEVADA   BANK 


1 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIAj 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital. $3,00QjQQO 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     MHOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton   Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodce,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


C.  ADOLFIIE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(yFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  & 


TJNDERTAKERS,   NO.   641  SACRA- 

^-^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.    Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

££T  Embalming  a  Specialty. "^S 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used    upon   the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese  l^^    - 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


fpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

■*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGFF., 

501    ^  arket  Sti  :et,   S;  : 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are  of  proved   value. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


XEY'S 


MENU  CARDS, 
PLACE  CARDS, 
DANCE  CARDS, 
REGRET  CARDS, 

WEDDING  CARDS, 
VISITING  CARDS, 
BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 
ACCEPTANCE   CARDS, 
INVITATION  CARDS. 

Latest   Styles,   Correct  Taste, 
and  Reasonable  Prices. 


Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 

Nucleus  Building,  opposite  Kearny. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  axe  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


Sealskin  Sacques  and  Dolmans. 

Fur  Circulars,  Ladies'  Riding  Habits, 
Redingotes,  Ulsteks,  Walking  Jackets,  Etc. 

S.  R.  RHODES, 

MERCHANT    TAILOR,    No.   r4o    Montgomery   Street, 
Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


Dr.  Pierce's  Electric 
BELT, 

lAnd    DR.    PIERCE'S     MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS,  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  prove  it.     Before  pur- 
chasing, do  not  forget  to  call  or  address 
PIERCE  &  SON,  704  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Keamy.  S.  F. 


BOYS'  SCHOBL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 


No.  726  Market  Street. 


J.  O.  ELDRJDCE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL   EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


BEAMISH'S 


P0MMERY&GREN0NEWJE5ELRY 

SILVERWARE 


(SEC) 


Fresh  shipments  of  this  renowed  Wine  have  arrived,  to  be  had  from  principal  Dealers  and 
Groceries. 

WOLFF   &    RHEIXHOLB,  Agents,  324  Washington  St. 

NOTICE. — A  wine  of  inferior  quality  having  been  offered,  the  public  is  cautioned  to  see 
that  every  bottle  bears  the  exact  words,  as  above. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 

CORSETS  figjgfg 

CORSETS  AND  KID  GLQVES  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  ourunsur- 
passed  assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest- priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number : 


BOSTON    STORE,    34    FOIRTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


Don't  fail  to  see  the  usual  elegant  display  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  CO. 

AT  THEIR   OLD    PLACE    IN   THE    PAVILION. 
WAREROOMS,        ....        220   to  226   Bush  Street. 


STORES    AND    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 

UROTECT    YOUR    FRONT   DOORS   AND   CARPETS   FROM   THE  SUN 
■*■      by  getting 


INGS 


-AT- 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO.'S,  NO.  123  CLAY  ST. 

Call  and  examine  our  NEW  STYLES  for  1880.     TENTS  and  CAMPERS'  OUTFITS.     Tents  let 
for  the  Season. 


Hiinyaai 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  Ail  Otber  Laxatives 


^QUEEN 

TABLETS 
WATERS/^  H 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


//SALE 
8;  000,000. 


CAUTIOKT. 
To  insure   obtaining   the   genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corlcs 
bear  the  Apollinaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE   BEST. 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  L\  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  onr 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

pURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them) ;  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  sixteen  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  [Card,  an " 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE   OF 

—  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  Sept.  i,  18S0. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  19,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  Sept.  13,  1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wholesale  and  retail 

AGENT  PITTSBURG,  COAL  M'G  CO. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


HELLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FORTHIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Scar  Pine, 


Send   for  Catalogue.   Mailed   Free. 


$71 


a  week.    Si  2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  325  Montgomery  Street, 


Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


TRY  THEM. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


NICK    VON    DAM. 


Madison  Avenue  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  parallel— the 
houses  on  one  side  abutting  with  their  back-yards  upon  the 
houses  of  the  other;  for  even  palatial  mansions,  with  brown- 
stone  fronts,  have  their  back-yards,  where  clothes  are  hung 
to  dry,  and  where  aristocratic  children  are  permitted  to  play. 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  the  scene  of  this  true  story 
opens,  in  the  back-yards  of  two  elegant  homes  thus  situated. 
One  morning,  a  fine,  manly  boy  of  twelve  was  on  one  side  ; 
and  a  beautiful  little  curly-haired  darling,  say  five  years  old, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  high,  close,  board  fence.  The  fence 
had  a  knot-hole  in  it.  The  boy  was  tying  a  tin  can  to  the 
tail  of  a  struggling  Maltese  cat  that  had  clambered  over  the 
dividing  fence,  and  the  girl,  with  flushed  face  and  snapping, 
angry  eyes,  was  looking  through  the  knot-hole.  It  was  her 
cat. 

As  soon  as  our  little  lady  had  fairly  taken  in  the  situation, 
she  called  through  the  fence,  with  her  pouting  lips  to  the 
hole  :  "  I  say,  you  boy,  have  you  seen  my  kitty  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

"You  are  a  nasty,  bad  boy,  and  tell  stories  ;  you  have  got 
my  kitty  ;  and  if  you  don't  give  her  back  to  me,  I'll  build  a 
fire  and  burn  your  play-house  down." 

This  was  not  an  idle  threat,  for  our  youngster  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue  side  had  a.  play-house,  supplied  with  toys  and  curios 
and  playthings,  provided  by  his  rich  father  and  indulgent 
mother,  as  an  inducement  for  their  only  and  petted  child  not 
to  mingle  with  the  vulgar  playmates  of  the  streets. 

11 1  say,  who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  Never  you  mind — give  me  my  kitty." 

"  I  will  if  you  will  kiss  me." 

"  Kiss  you  through  the  fence?"  and  she  laughed  a  silvery, 
rippling  laugh. 

"  Yes,  through  the  knot-hole." 

"Well,  give  me  my  kitty  first." 

"  ^*°i  &ive  me  tne  kiss  first." 

u  Will  you  give  me  my  kitty  then?" 

"  Yes,  truly." 

"Well,  put  your  mouth  to  the  hole." 

And  to  the  hole  he  placed  his  face,  and  received  the  smack 
of  a  sounding  kiss. 

"  There,  now  give  me  the  kitty." 

He  did  so.  The  little  thing,  scrambling  over  the  fence, 
was  soon  safe  in  the  arms  of  its  little  mistress.  She  kissed 
it  again  and  again,  while  the  boy  looked  on. 

*'  I  say,  it's  nasty  to  kiss  a  cat." 

"  A  cat  is  not  so  nasty  as  a  great,  nasty  boy." 

"  Yes,  it  is;  and  I  played  ajoke  on  you,  for  you  kissed  me 
on  my  nose." 

"  Only  I  didn't ;  for  I  didn't  kiss  you  at  all.  I  spit  on  my 
fingers  and  rubbed  them  on  your  nose,  and, then  smacked  my 
lips — didnt  I,  kitty?"  Again  she  laughed  a  loud  and  merry 
laugh. 

The  boy  turned  away  with  an  angry,  flush — threatening  to 
"get  even." 

The  children,  whose  silly  episode  we  described  in  our  last 
chapter,  grew  up— as  children  usually  do.  Miss  Lillian  was 
sent  to  school,  passing  her  bread-and-butter  days  at  Vassar, 
growing  up  to  become  a  saucy  beauty  of  spoiled  nineteen. 
Our  hero  of  the  cat  had  graduated  and  studied  his  profession 
and  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  sowing  his  fathers  money 
— as  young  gentlemen  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  trouble 
of  money-getting  are  apt  to  do.  From  time  to  time — she 
from  school  and  he  from  college,  she  from  her  and  he  from 
his  European  tour — had  visited  their  respective  homes  in 
their  respective  avenues;  but  had  never  met.  Nor  did  the 
now  widowed  mother  of  the  fair  Lillian  know  even  the  names 
of  the  family  of  Von  Damenbergs,  whose  only  son  Nicholas 
had  had  his  nose  spit  upon  through  the  knot-hole  of  the  di- 
vision fence.  Years  went  flying  by.  To  young  people  years 
fly,  but  are  long;  to  old  people  years  drag,  but  are  short. 
These  young  folk  were  killing  time.  Lillian  was  drifting 
about  the  world  with  her  gentle,  quiet  mother,  who  found  it 
an  easier  life  to  be  dragged  about  by  her  imperious  daughter 
than  to  remain  at  home  with  her.  Nick  was  abroad,  on  his 
own  hook ;  sometimes  yachting  among  the  fiords  of  Norway, 
and  sometimes  shooting  on  the  plains  of  upper  Montana. 

At  last  both  parties  met — at  the  California  Geysers.  Nich- 
olas von  Damenberg,  with  two  companions  in  shooting-jack- 
ets, had  arrived  from  a  "  scoot  around  Clear  Lake."  They 
had  arrived,  guns  in  hand,  in  advance  of  their  luggage,  and 
as  yet  had  not  registered.  Mrs.  Margaret  Mercer  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Lillian  Mercer,  were  established  guests. 

The  Geysers  are  famous  for  aids  to  complexion.  If  the 
Mercers  had  visited  for  any  such  purpose  as  improving  theirs, 
it  must  have  been  for  the  brown  and  quiet  mother  and  not 
for  the  blooming  maid.  As  for  Nick  and  his  comrades,  they 
were  black-and-tanned  and  burned  and  browned  beyond  the 
immediate  relief  of  any  of  nature's  cosmetics. 

The  hero  and  heroine  of  this  our  little  love  story  met 
upon  the  piazza  —  she,  sweeping  along  in  the  peculiarly 
queenly  and  regal  majesty  of  a  nineteen-year-old  girl,  with 
good  clothes,  a  beautiful  figure,  pretty  face,  plenty  of  money, 
and  consciousness  of  good  birth,  good  education,  good  man- 
ners, and  an  assured  position  in  the  best  society;  Nick,  with 
his  shooting-jacket,  bare  head,  and  brown  face,  was  prepar- 
ing to  clean  his  gun,  and,  being  heart  whole,  fancy  free,  and 


quite  independent  in  his  mode  of  life  and  manner  of  thought, 
was  just  the  least  degree  careless  about  his  deportment.  He 
saw  our  beauty  sweeping  down  upon  him,  and,  by  a  sort  of 
inspiration,  divined  that  she  was  the  same  little  girl,  grown 
up,  who  had  kissed,  or  had  not  kissed,  his  nose  through  the 
fence,  when  he  had  endeavored  to  bell  her  cat  with  a  tin  can 
at  its  tail. 

As  she  came  down  upon  him,  she  stopped. 

"Are  you  one  of  the  servants?" 

"  I  am  your  servant,  miss,  if  you  please.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

,( I  mean,  do  you  belong  to  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  out-door  man — sort  of  guide  ;  I  take  par- 
ties fishing  and  picnicking  to  the  woods  ;  I  drive  the  phaeton 
for  ladies  who  are  too  timid  to  drive  themselves,  and  I  some- 
times go  out  with  ladies  on  horseback." 

"  What  is  your  name,  please  ?" 

"Nick  von (Dam,  at  your  service,  miss.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  want  a  man  to  do  just  the  things  you  mention — 
to  escort  my  mother  and  myself,  while  we  stay  here,  to  all 
the  places  about.  But  I  want  you  altogether — that  is,  we 
want  your  exclusive  service,  if  you  can  arrange  it." 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  I  can  fix  it  with  Mr.  Foster,  the  pro- 
prietor, and  then  I  will  devote  myself  to  you  alone — '  exclu- 
sively.' " 

Miss  Lillian  blushed  slightly,  and  said  :  "  My  mother  will 
compensate  you,  if  you  are  faithful." 

And  he  answered  :  "  I  assure  you,  miss,  I  will  be  to  you 
very  faithful." 

Again  she  blushed,  and  said  that  she  would  see  her 
mother. 

To  put  up  the  conspiracy  upon  this  girl  and  her  mother, 
and  somehow  to  get  even  with  her  for  spitting  on  his  nose, 
had  become  a  full-grown  scheme.  It  was  easily  arranged 
with  proprietor  Foster  and  with  his  comrades — when  he 
assured  them  it  was  only  for  a  lark,  and  that  these  people 
were  once  his  New  York  neighbors — over  the  fence. 

Thus  was  the  acquaintance  renewed,  and  Nicholas  von 
Damenberg,  Esquire,  became  the  hired-servant,  guide,  and 
valet  de  place  of  Mrs.  Mercer  and  her  daughter  Lillian. 


So  long  as  the  parties  remained  at  the  Geysers,  Nick  von 
Dam,  as  he  was  designated,  was  subject  to  all  sorts  of  jokes — 
in  turn  for  the  practical  one  he  was  playing  upon  the  Mercer 
ladies,  mere  et  fille. 

"Will  you  allow  your  servant  to  order  up  my  horse,  Miss 
Mercer  ?"  said  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  to  her  on  one 
occasion. 

"Oh,  certainly!"  she  replied;  "Nicholas,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  order  up  the  gentleman's  horse  ?" 

The  gentleman's  horse  came  up,  but  with  a  burr  so  deftly 
arranged  under  the  saddle  that,  upon  mounting,  the  "gen- 
tleman "  was  tossed  over  the  horse's  head. 

During  the  week  "  Nicholas,"  who  had  made  terms  for 
indefinite  employment  at  "sixty  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
made  himself  useful  in  numberless  ways — escorting  the  la- 
dies while  riding,  dancing,  and  picnicking;  doing  camp  duty; 
cutting  bait  and  baiting  the  hook  for  Miss  Lillian  to  fish  ; 
carrying  her  easel  and  camp-stool  over  the  hills  to  romantic 
glens;  holding  the  sunshade  while  she  sketched;  sometimes 
with  the  mother,  on  lonely  hill-sides,  and  sometimes  alone 
with  the  daughter,  in  sight  of  the  house  or  camp. 

Whenever  he  and  Lillian  were  alone  together,  he  ad- 
dressed his  fair  companion  with  the  studied  courtesy  of  the 
well-bred  gentleman.  His  language  was  then  of  the  choicest, 
his  remarks  finished  ;  he  talked  of  books,  and  art,  and 
music.  Once  he  surprised  her  by  taking  the  brush  from  her 
hand,  to  explain,  by  his  practiced  touch,  a  suggestion  of 
perspective.  Whenever  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
mother,  or  of  any  third  person,  he  dropped  strangely  into 
bad  grammar,  spoke  in  German  patois,  looked  the  clown, 
and  acted  the  awkward  man-of-all-work  that  he  affected  to 
be.  When  alone,  she  called  him  familiarly  "  Nicholas,"  and, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  "  Nick."  In  the  presence  of 
strangers  "Nicholas"  became  "Mr.  von  Dam."  To 
Lillian  he  explained  that  he  had  been  servant  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  ;  and  there,  in  associa- 
tion with  student  life,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  instruc- 
tions in  art,  and  especially  in  music.  That  at  the  beer- 
halls  he  was  permitted,  with  pipes  and  lager^  to  indulge  in 
song  and  chorus  with  students. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Geysers,  the  Mercer  party  made 
the  grand  round  of  California  sights — with  the  ever  faithful 
and  intelligent  valet  de  place,  the  always  respectful  and  most 
handy  Nick  von  Dam.  They  visited  the  Yosemite — that 
grand  chasm  reft  in  the  Sierra,  with  its  matchless  rocks  and 
its  splendid  waterfalls;  the  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe — up  among 
the  primeval  forests  of  pine,  a  splendid  sheet  of  crystal  water, 
mirroring  blue  skies,  and  circled  by  grand  old  forests  that 
shadow  the  pebbled  margin  of  fabulous  depths.  Together 
they  had  idled  upon  our  ocean  shores — the  pebbled  beach  at 
Pescadero,  and  the  pine-shaded  pools  of  Monterey.  To- 
gether they  had  traveled  through  California's  semi-tropical 
south — amid  its  vineyards  and  its  orchards  of  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive.  For  her  he  had  plucked  the  red  clusters  of  pome- 
granate ;  and  once,  when  her  hands  had  been  occupied,  he 
had  modestly  placed  the  flowers  in  her  golden  hair — above 
her  glowing  face,  rosy  with  the  flush  that  had  permitted  such 


liberty  from  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and  which,  for  a  day,  en- 
tailed upon  our  friend  Nick  the  severest  dignity — to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  a  servant,  earning  sixty  dollars  a  month 
and  expenses  paid. 

In  June,  the  party  had  gone  down  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  sketch  the  "Moro" — a  solitary  rock  upon  the  shore, 
standing  out  where  the  waves  wash  its  base.  The  horses 
had  been  detached  from  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Mercer  disposed 
of  in  a  swinging  hammock  within  a  shady  willow  group,  easel 
and  camp-stool  nicely  arranged,  and  Miss  Lillian  hard  at 
work  with  brush  and  color.  Nick,  his  labors  over,  had 
thrown  himself  carelessly  at  the  artists  feet.  Nick  was  be- 
ginning to  admit. himself  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girl.  His 
original  threat  of  "getting  even  "for  her  kissing  his  nose 
with  her  wet  fingers  had  resolved  itself  into  a  determination 
to  marry  her.  At  the  same  time,  he  clung  to  the  romantic 
idea  of  making  the  proud  beauty  fall  in  love  with  the  poor 
Nick  von  Dam,  and  he  resolved  to  conquer  her  in  his  pres- 
ent disguise. 

He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  grass  at  her  feet.  "  Don't 
you  think,  miss" — for  he  had  never  yet  dared  to  call  her 
Miss  Lillian — "  don't  you  think,  if  you  turned  your  back  upon 
that  lone  red  rock  of  the  '  Moro,1  with  its  waste  of  dark 
waters  lying  beyond,  you  could  find  a  more  interesting  pict- 
ure? Look  inland  toward  the  Coast  Range  and  across  this 
broad  mesa,  to  the  terraces  and  plateaus,  the  valleys  and  hill- 
sides. I  wonder  how  these  terrace  formations — so  notice- 
able on  this  coast — occurred.  Glacial  action,  doubtless, 
away  back  in  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  past,  when  the 
great  ice-sheet  that  clothed  our  continent,  and  the  great  ice- 
belt  that  locked  our  ocean  shores  in  its  embrace,  moved 
downward  to  the  sea  and  southward,  impelled  by  irresistible 
forces,  sculpturing  the  rocky  coast  barrier,  and  planing  off 
the  irregular  hills  to  level  mesas." 

Lillian  had  suspended  her  work,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  splendid,  "manly  form  that  lay  at  her  feet.  He  was  look- 
ing out  upon  the  wide  sea — dreaming,  but  dreaming  an  in- 
tellectual dream  ;  looking  back,  back  to  when  the  continent 
was  more  than  primeval — when  it  was  chaos — before  it  was 
clothed  in  the  grand  old  forests,  glimpses  of  which  he  caught 
upon  the  Coast  Range ;  before  grassy  lawns  came  down  to  be 
kissed  with  the  warm  sea  waves. 

"  I  wonder  how  this  lone  rock  escaped  the  embrace  of  the 
glacial  monster — I  beg  your  pardon,  miss;  is  there  any 
service  I  can  render  you  ?     I  think  your  mother  is  sleeping." 

"  Accident,  I  suppose,"  she  answered. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,  Miss  Mercer,  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  accident  in  the  world.  I  wonder  if  everything  is 
not  ordained  from  the  beginning.  There  can  be  no  accident 
allowed  in  the  material  universe.  Everything  must  move  in 
accordance  with  some  plan.  If  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
should,  by  accident,  slip  out  of  its  place,  it  would  play 
havoc  with  the  balance  of  creation.  I  do  not  believe  in  acci- 
dents.     It  is  said  marriages,  even,  are  made  in  heaven " 

"And,"  interrupted  Lillian,  "if  such  slight  and  unimport- 
ant events  are  prearranged  by  a  divine  method,  you  think  all 
more  serious  ones  should  be  likewise  provided  for." 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  I  did  not  think  so.  I  regard  marriage 
as  man's  most  serious  act.  When  we  man-)*,  our  destiny  is 
cast,  our  fate  is  fixed — for  ever — for  life — for  eternity." 

Lillian  turned  her  great,  luminous  eyes  upon  the  now  erect 
form,  and  said,  with  a  laugh — a  hollow,  .mocking,  taunting 
laugh  :  "  You  dream  of  some  fraulein,  at  work  in  a  vineyard 
on  the  Rhine." 

"  I  dream,  Miss  Mercer,  of  a  proud  and  beautiful  girl  I 
love  ;  gifted,  well-born  and  proud,  rich,  and  arrogant  because 
she  is  well-born.  She  was  my  neighbor  when  we  were  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  we  were  not  friends,  companions,  and  child- 
lovers,  it  was  because  we  were  separated  by  a  cruel  barrier. 
She  would  love  me  if  she  dared.  She  knows  I  am  her  equal 
in  everything  but  name.  She  knows  that,  in  my  love  for  her,  I 
would  fling  myself  into  the  sea  from  the  apex  of  yonder 
rock.  She  knows  I  am  poor,  but  she  is  not  mercenary,  and 
would  not  care  for  that.  It  is  this  devilish  pride  of  family  ; 
and  yet  her  family  was,  some  generations  ago,  no  better  than 
mine.  A  great  business  glacier  may  have  wounded  my  an- 
cestors, and  the  family  bears  the  scars  and  seams ;  while  she, 
like  the  '  Moro,'  escaped,  and  now  stands  up  so  proudly  ; 
and  so  she  would  scorn  me.  Yes,  ah  yes — I  believe  in  acci- 
dents." 

"  And  have  you  told  her  your  love  ?  " 

"  I  never  dared." 

"  Then  you  are  a  coward,  and  perhaps well,  as  this 

does  not  concern  me,  I  think  we  had  better  call  mamma  and 
return.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  attach  the  horses,  Mr. 
von  Dam?" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Miss  Mercer,  I  was  presumptuous 
to  tell  you  my  story.  I  will  drive  the  carriage  here,  and  take 
in  yourself  and  easel,  as  soon  as  I  have  my  team  ready." 

While  he  was  gone,  our  Lillian  soliloquized — all  alone  with 
the  sea  and  its  sobbing  waves,  as  they  broke  against  the 
rock  of  the  'Moro,' and  then  came  rippling  to  her  feet:  "Oh! 
what  a  fool  am  I  ! — what  an  arrant,  blundering  fool !  And 
so  he  loves  another  ;  and  I — oh  !  I  could  whip  myself ! — I — 
I  thought  he  loved  me,  and  I  thought  him  presumptuous, 
and  was  fighting  him  in  my  heart  !  Had  it  been  me,  and  had 
he  proposed  to  ;//t,  how  I  would  have  wounded  him  r,nd 
how  proudly  I  would  have  rebuked  him — the  serva 
now  I  see  his  presumption.     Why  does  he  tell  me 
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love  tale?  Some  fat  fraulein  of  a  German  baroness  in  a 
ruined  castle,  I  suppose  ;  some  family  with  a  name — some 
proud,  unpronounceable  name.  And  yet  he  has  not  been  re- 
jected by  this  German  woman — that's  not  in  the  way,  at 
least." 

Now  this  girl  knew  that  away  down  in  her  heart  she  loved 
this  man-servant  of  her  mother's.  She  knew  that  in  every 
intellectual  quality  he  was  her  superior.  He  was  to  her  more 
handsome  than  any  other  man.  The  acquaintance  of  camp, 
travel,  and  daily  intercourse  like  theirs  had  been,  discloses 
more  of  real  character  than  years  of  conventional  life.  She 
knew  this  man  was  brave,  and  good,  and  pure.  She  knew 
that  he  was  the  equal  of  any  man.  And  yet,  when  she 
thought  he  loved  her,  and  was  planning  how  to  capture  her, 
she  had  determined  to  mortify  and  humiliate  him,  reject  him, 
teach  him  a  lesson.  How  dare  he  ?  Now  it  turns  out  that 
he  loved  another.  She  felt  the  humiliation,  and  determined 
that  she  was  angry  because  he  had  told  her.  What  was  it 
to  her  whom  he  loved,  or  how  his  wooing  thrived?  And 
then  there  came  across  her  just  the  glimmer  of  a  regret — 
she  wished  he  had  not  told  her.  Now,  he  could  only 
be  a  servant  to  her ;  and  she  began  to  pity  him.  When 
he  drove  up  with  the  carriage,  and — so  strong  and  firm — 
lifted  her  mother  and  herself  into  the  carriage,  arranged 
their  wraps  so  gently,  and  looked  so  sad,  poor  fellow,  she 
pitied  him  the  more,  and  found  in  her  heart  a  soft  place  for 
poor  Nick  von  Dam. 

They  rode  back  to  the  hotel  at  San  Luis  Obispo  in 
silence.  But  when  mother  and  daughter  had  entered  their 
rooms  and  closed  the  door,  Lillian's  anger  burst  forth.  Like 
all  persons  who  are  angry  with  themselves,  she  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  pour  forth  her  tide  of  passion  upon  some  one  else. 
This  time  it  was  her  good,  patient,  simple-minded,  unobserv- 
ant mother  who  caught  the  hurricane  of  her  wrath.  In  the 
whirlwind  of  her  incoherent  words,  her  poor,  innocent 
mother  caught  the  idea  that,  somehow,  Nicholas  had 
offended  her  proud  daughter  by  proposing  love  to  her,  and 
the  good  lady  was  justly  indignant. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  poor,  dear,  simple,  foolish 
mother  !  you  are  just  too  innocent  to  live.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  me — he  will  not — 1  wish  he  would — he  is  in  love  with 
another.  I  am  a  born  fool,  and  it  is  all  your  fault,  mother. 
/  am  in  love  with  Aim,  and  you  must  send  him  packing 
before  I  make  an  idiot  of  myself." 

"Lillian,  my  daughter,  are  you  crazy?  In  love  with  a 
servant  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,  crazy — crazy  as  a  lunatic.  So,  as  you  have 
no  convenient  asylum  for  me,  send  this  servant  of  yours  about 
his  business.  I  do  not  want  to  meet  him  again.  For  a  hun- 
dred worlds  I  would  not  have  him  know.  Send  him  away 
to-day,  mother  dear;"  and  the  proud  girl  kissed  her  mother, 
and  withdrew  to  her  own  room — for  tears  all  by  herself. 

The  nicest  possible  thing  in  the  world  for  a  girl  in  love  is 
to  have  a  nice  cry.  Lillian  experienced  the  benefit,  and,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  came  out  of  her  roonriooking  like  a  rose. 

As  she  joined  her  mother,  that  patient  lady  said  :  "  I  have 
tried  to  send  him  away,  Lillian  dear;  but  he  says  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  month's  wages,  or  notice;  and  so  I  told  him  he 
might  remain  till  we  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  I  would 
pay  him  off.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  him, 
darling." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Lillian.  "  Well,  dear  mother,  we  shall  leave 
in  a  day  or  two;  and  I  will  suppress  myself  and  endure  him 
for  that  time." 

Just  how  it  was  brought  about  is  not  necessary  to  this  nar- 
rative, but  the  same  evening  Nick  was  driving  Miss  Lillian 
through  the  old  olive  grove,  in  an  open  phaeton.  Nick  had 
reached  the  darkest  part  of  the  grove,  when  he  sprang  from 
the  carriage,  tied  the  horse,  and  turned  fiercely  upon  the  now 
pale  and  trembling  Lillian:  "And  so,  Miss  Mercer,  you  en- 
deavored to  have  your  mother  discharge  me.  Have  I  not 
been  a  good  servant  ?  Have  I  not  been  faithful?  Have  I 
not  been  respectful  ?  And  now — because  I  told  you  my  love 
— you  drive  me  away.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  saving  every 
dollar,  that  I  may  yet  win  this  lady  ? — that  I  dream  of  a  cot- 
tage home,  and  vines  and  fruits,  in  this  charming  land,  and 
that  you,  and  you  alone,  are  the  one  to  destroy  this 
dream?" 

"  And  why  did  you  tell  me  of  your  love  ?  What  is  your 
dream  of  love  to  me?"answered  the  now  defiant  girl.  "What 
right  had  you  to  make  me  the  confidant  of  your  story?" 

"  Because  I  love  you!  And  you  charged  me  with  being  a 
coward,  in  not  daring  to  tell  the  proud  beauty  of  my  love. 
Yes,  I  love  you,  Lillian  Mercer ;  and  in  everything  except 
wealth  and  birth  I  am  your  equal.  In  love,  I  am  your  slave. 
I  tell  you  this,  here  and  alone,  where  you  can  not  fly  me — 
can  not  turn  in  scorn  upon  me.  I  tell  you  my  love  here, 
where  you  are  compelled  to  hear  it ;  and  now  I  release  you. 
I  drive  you  home — to-morrow  I  leave  you.  I  shall  never  see 
you  again.  And — and — oh,  Lillian,  may  I  say  to  you  that  I 
think  I  am  worthy  of  you  ?  I  could  be  worthy  of  you.  I 
would  make  you  proud  of  me,  even  among  your  own  proud 
acquaintances.  You  need  not  marry  me  now,  but  in  after 
years — when  I  have  accomplished  something.  You  shall 
advise  and  help  me.  .  Love  me,  and  then  I  shall  succeed." 

Slowly,   Nick   withdrew.      Slowly,   he   untied   his   horse. 
Humbly,  and  silently,  he  took  up  his  reins  and  resumed  his 
seat.     Silently,  they  turned  homeward.     The  horse  went  at 
a  walk.     In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lane,  in  the  darkest 
part  of  the  grove — just  as  a  cloud  came  over  the  moon — the 
sweet  and  gracious  Lillian  reached  her  arm  around  the  neck 
of  Nick  von  Dam,  and  kissed  him  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
lips.    The  horse  stopped — horses  always  do ;  it  is  horse  sense, 
"Was  it  you  that  kissed  me,  Miss  Mercer?" 
"Yes,  Mr.  von  Dam,"  meekly  answered  Lillian. 
"And-areyou  sure,  Lillian,  that  you  did  not  just  spit  on 
your  finger,  touch  my  nose,  and  give  a  smack  ?  " 

Lillian  turned  her  great  round  eyes  full  upon  Mr.  von  Dam ; 
the  great  moon  turned  on  its  full  light— moons  always  do. 

"  Are  you  sure,v  said  Nick,  "  quite  sure  ?  I  was  fooled  in 
that  way  once  by  a  girl." 

"And  you ?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Miss  Mercer;  I  am  Nicholas  von  Dam- 
enberg,  your  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  upon 
whose  nose  you  put  your  wet  finger — kissing  for  a  cat.  I 
told  you  then  I  would  get  even ;  and  now  let  me  be  sure  the 
kiss  was  genuine  by  your  repeating  it." 

This  happened  years  ago.     They  have  babies  now. 
San  Francisco,  September,  1880,  Rochester. 


EPH'M-A    STRICTLY   AMERICAN    POEM. 


I's  a  berry  ign'ant  niggah — jis's  ign'nt  as  I  look — 
An"  I  duzzent  know  one  Iettah  f  um  de  uddah  in  de  book ; 
But  I's  gwine  to  tell  you  suffin' — de  Go'amitey's  trufe  ! 
.  I  was  brung  up  mity  khawful  down  to  Dixey,  in  my  youf. 

My  ol'  Mistus  wuz  a  Tawtaw — dat's  what  Mawhsta  used  to  say 
When  she  went  a  tarin"  roun'  ef  suffin'  didn'  go  her  way. 
An'  de  way  she  made  us  niggahs  walk  de  chalk  wuz  mitey  fine  ; 
Dah  wuz  jis'  one  way  to  suit  her,  an'  dat  wuz — toe  de  line. 

She  wuz  offle  pious,  Mistus  wuz — a  followah  ob  de  cross — 

An'  ebbery  whah  dat  Mistus  went  she  got  to  be  de  boss  ; 

Whah  she  couldn'  be  de  boss— well  den  !  dat's  whah  shewouldn'  go — 

Ef  she  wouldn' — well,  she  wouldn',  an"  dat  she'd  let  ye  know. 

Eb'ry  niggah  in  de  fam'ly  when  he  'ribed  at  twenty-one 
Hev  to  jine  de  Babtis'  meetin' — Mistus  sed  it  must  be  done — 
Well,  I  jined  de  meetin',  like  de  rest,  an'  went  down  in  de  wave, 
Like  Phillip  wid  de  unik  in  de  wattah  ob  de  grave. 

(You  undahstan'  dat,  Mistah  ?  Eh  !  Dat's  Scriptur'— dat  is— sho ! 
Fer  I  heerd  dat  read  a  hund'ed  times  at  leas' — an'  mebbe  mo'.) 
Well,  I  jined  de  meetin'  (dat's  all  right — I  tol"  ye  dat  befo'), 
But  I  didn"  like  de  preachin',  an'  I  sot  back  nigh  de  do'. 

Dah's  whah  I  got  in  trubble,  one  cool  nite  in  de  Fall, 
When  de  yaller  leaves  wuz  driftin"  in  de  wind  agin  de  wall. 
(You  know  how  dat  is,  Mistah?— when  de  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
While  de  hick'rysan'  de  poplahs  drop. dah  gyahments  on  de  pall ; 

I  mean,  ye  kno",  dat's  Sumrnah's  dead,  an'  laid  out  fo'  de  tomb, 
An'  neighbo'hs  come  wid  flowahs  fo'  to  li'ten  up  de  gloom. 
Yes,  dat's  ezzackly  what  I  mean,  in  de  figgah  obde' speech.) 
An'  I  sot  back  dah  to  lissen  to  de  pahson  when  he  preach. 

Well, Mawhsta  Jawge  (dat's  Mistus'  son,  an'  he's  jis'  like  his  muddah, 
Boun'  to  be  boss  what's  goin'  on,  in  one  way  er  de  uddah) 
He  come  in  dah,  among  de  crowd,  a  scrowgin'  in  de  pews. 
An'  tol'  me  fo'  to  come  out  do's  ;  he  got  some  p'tickler  news. 

Now,    Mawhsta  Jawge  an'   me — well,   sab  ! — we  wuz  jis'  like  two 

bruddahs ; 
You  couldn'  tole,  sah,  by  owah  hawhts  de  cullah  ob  ow'  muddahs — 
An'  I  wa'n't,  nohow,  boun'  to  Jawge — Miss  Hellin  was  my  mistus, 
An'  she  was  two  yeahs  ol'r'n  Jawge — de  ol'est  ob  de  siste's. 

But  Lo'd  ! — -khi-hi ! — dat  Jawge.     Well,  sah  !  (pawdon  deese  tears — 

he's  dead), 
He  wuz  de  bes'  boy  an"  de  wust  dat  ebber  got  out  ob  bed; 
Well,  sah,  I  went  out  do's  wid  him,  an'  it  wuz  nite,  remembah — 
'Long  some  time  in  Octobah  late,  er  fust  paht  ob  Novembah — 

An'  roun'  behine  de  meetin'-house,  whah  moonshine  didn'  strike  it, 

He  had  a  box  dah  in  de  dahk— a  soap-box,  er  one  like  it — 

An"  he  wuz  laffin"  to  hisself,  a  chucklin'  in  his  weskit ; 

S'z  he,  a-pintin'  to  de  box,  "Eph'm,  would  ye  resk  it?" 

'  Resk  wot?"  s'z  I,  becoz,  ye  see,  I  didn'  know  what  was  in  dah. 

An'  ef  I  had  before  I  come,  I  don'  believe  I'd  been  dah. 
■  Why,  resk  de  polecat  in  de  box,"  s'z  he,  an'  bust  out  grinnin', 
'  An'  take  him  in  de  chu'eh,"  s'z  he,  "becoz  he's  been  a  sinnin." 

Well,  dat  way  de  ol'  Debbil  come  an'  tempt  me  to  my  ruin. 
1  know'd  it  wuz  a  sinful  shame,  dat  ar  we  wuz  a  doin'  ; 
But  I  couldn'  help  it,  fo'  de  Lo'd,  ef  I  was  boun'  fer  glory — 
It  wuz  too  temptin',  dat's  a  fac' — (but  dat  don't  end  de  story). 

We  tuck  dat  box  into  de  ch'uch — we  let  dat  polecat  go 
Among  de  seats  ;  down  undabneaf  de  benches,  don't  ye  know? 
He  wuz  a  pet,  dat  polecat  wuz,  and  wouldn'  molust  a  baby, 
But  some  one  trod  down  on  his  tail.     Well !      P'haps  you's  smelt 
'em,  maybe? 

De  pahson  he  was  preachin'  'bout,  de  sulfer  flames  ob  hell. 
When  dah  rose  up,  upon  de  a'r,  a  most  perdijess  smell — 
De  white  folks  drord  dah  handkycheffs,  de  niggahs  held  dah  noses, 
De  pahson  woun"  de  sahmon  up  wid  some  remawks  'bout  Moses. 

But  he  didn'  try  to  sing  ner  pray,  ner  gib  out  no  doxology, 
Fer  all  de  people  went  away  widout  de  leas'  apology. 
An"  lef  de  pahson  an'  de  skunk,  alone  wid'out  a  wo'd, 
To  finish  up  de  excessize  an'  rassel  wid  de  Lo'd. 

"  How  come  DAT  polecat  in  de  chu'ch?"    Dat  wuz  de  question 
raised — 
An'  Mawhsta  Jawge  he  laff  free  weeks — ol'  Mistus  fa'rly  blazed  ; 
Tell  it  leaked  out  dat  him  an'  me  had  done  de  offle  deed, 
An"  den    I   know'd    one   niggah's   back   wuz  gwine  to  smawt  and 
bleed. 

Dey  put  me  in  de.granery.     Dey  lock'd  me  fo'  de  nite, 

An'  lef  me  dah  to  wait  in  woe  de  comin'  ob  de  lite; 

Bui  long  befo'  de  day  wuz  bo'n  conies  Mawhsta  Jawge  to  me 

An"  he  wake  me,  like  de  angel,  sayin"  "Arise,  an'  let  us  flee." 

So  we  fled  de  ol'  plantation — fled  an'  fled,  across  de  plains. 
Tell  we  saw  the  great  Pacific,  sah,  an"  felt  de  winiah  rains; 
An'  den  we  clim  de  mount'ins,  diggin'  roun'  de  hills  fo'  gold, 
Libin'  long  in  de  same  cabin  dat  we  built  agin  de  cold; 

Tell  freedom  come  from  out  de  wah  fo'  me  ef  I  went  back 
An'  Mawhsta  Jawge  went  home  to  fight  invadahs  in  dah  track, 
Dat's  what  he  said — an'  dat's  de  las'  he  eber  spoke  to  me 
Fo'  in  de  battle  he  is  dead,  an'  bofe  ob  us  is  free. 

An'  now,  sah,  dat's  what  stawted  me  an'  brung  me  to  de  Coas", 
I  reckon  dis  is  whah  I'll  stay' tell  I  gib  up  de  ghos', 
But  dough  1  hazzent  los'  de  failh,  nor  fail'd  to  b'ar  de  cross, 
I  nebber  will  fergit  dat  skunk.     Good  eben'n  to  ye,   Boss. 
San  Francisco,  September,  1880.  J.  W.  Gally. 


THE    CALIFORNIAN    ARTIST    ABROAD. 


MONTMARTRE  HlLL,  Paris. 
We  live  in  the  Ouartier  Montmartre,  on  the  highest  hill  in 
Paris.  Our  neighbors  are  working  people,  and  the  place  is 
full  of  curious  little  shops,  where  one  buys  potatoes  in  a 
paper  bag,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter — which  the 
cremerie  woman  cuts  with  a  string.  One  house,  in  Paris, 
often  represents  as  many  grades  of  society  as  it  has  Mages. 
Magnificence  upon  the  first  floor,  gentility  upon  the  second, 
modest  respectability  upon  the  third,  and  gradual  diminu- 
endo up  to  the  seventh,  where  the  little  sewing-girl  plies  her 
needle  by  the  light  of  the  garret  window.  We  see  little  or 
nothing  of  our  neighbors.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  the 
strains  of  a  distant  flute  come  to  our  ears,  or  perhaps  a  few- 
twangs  of  a  guitar,  but  even  these  are  few  and  far  between. 
A  young  and  pretty  actress  who  lives  on  the  first  floor  once 
sent  us  some  billets  defaveuriox  the  Theatre  Historique,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  French  sensational  play, 
which  seemed  to  consist  mainly  of  gunpowder,  fireworks, 
real  live  horses,  and  "  Vive  la  F-r-?--r-ance ! "  Our  con- 
cierge— a  cross  little  woman  with  an  enormous  cap,  who  lives 
in  a  sort  of  a  box  in  the  hall — shuts  the  big  front  door  ever)' 
night  at  nine  o'clock.  It  always  gives  me  a  queer  sensation 
to  come  home  from  the  theatre  at  midnight,  and,  ringing  the 
bell,  have  it  open  solemnly  and  mysteriously  into  the  dark- 
ness. I  always  say  "  Open  sesame  "  to  myself,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  my  commands  obeyed  so  directly.  This 
miracle  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  hangs  by  the 
C07icierge's  bed.  We  three  women — Mrs.  Wycherly,  Marian, 
and  I — are  a  very  contented  little  trio.  We  write,  model, 
draw,  or  paint,  according  to  our  vocations,  and  the  days  pass, 
uneventful,  calm,  and  pleasant.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Wycherly, 
being  a  married  lady,  and  having  somewhat  the  advantage  of 
us  in  years,  is  supposed  to  act  as  ourvrhaperon.  But,  in  real- 
itv,  sixteen-year-old  Marian  takes  all  the  care  of  us  on  her 
own  shoulders.  She  scolds  Madame  Clare,  our  housekeeper, 
reduces  the  concierge  to  a  state  of  abject  humility,  keeps  us 
within  the  bounds  of  economy,  and  is  never  seen  without 
her  account-book.  She  declared,  the  other  day,  that  we 
were  very  extravagant  in  getting  meat  to  make  soup  with: 
"You  should  get  soup  bones"  she  said  ;  "  Til  go  myself  and 
buy  some."  But  her  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
was  not  as  good  as  her  intentions,  and,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  butcher,  his  respectable  wife,  and  a  crowd  of 
customers,  Marian,  in  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  asked  for 
"  dead  men's  bones."  Our  little  studio  is  poor,  but  not  neat. 
Canvases  hang  upon  the  walls,  and  are  littered  about  upon 
the  table,  piano,  and  chairs.  An  Apollo  and  Venus  smile  at 
each  other  from  their  respective  places  on  either  side  of  the 
door.  Bits  of  hardened  clay  lie  about,  and  in  a  tub,  in  a 
corner,  is  a  great  pile  of  it,  damp  and  soft,  and  very  like 
dough.  To  our  door,  every  day,  and  especially  on  Monday 
mornings  early,  come  troops  of  models — old  and  young,  fat 
and  thin,  of  all  ages,  sizes,  complexions,  and  dispositions,  but 
they  are  generally  of  the  same  nationality — Italian.  Just 
here,  let  me  advise  any  young  lady  who  is  about  to  attend  a 
fancy  ball,  not  to  wear  the  Italian  peasant  dress,  if  she  is  at 
all  likely  to  meet  any  artists  who  have  studied  abroad.  The 
very  sight  of  the  puffed  white  sleeves,  the  note-paper  looking 
head-dress,  the  strip  of  carpet,  the  colored  petticoat,  the 
glass  beads  which  form  their  attractive  and  picturesque  cos- 
tume, bring  instantly  to  one's  mind  the  remembrance  of 
those  slip-shod,  whining,  begging  models.  They  are  associ- 
ated in  my  mind  with  hard  work,  heated  ateliers,  and  the 
smell  of  paint,  bitumen,  and  turpentine.  Our  favorite  model 
was  a  little  Italian  boy,  with  big  vacant  eyes,  and  a  shock  of 
black  hair  under  his  conical  hat.  Marian  painted  him, 
screwing  her  pretty  mouth  into  all  sorts  of  funny  shapes,  and 
wrinkling  her  forehead.  Mrs.  Wycherly  modeled  his  bust, 
working  as  steadily  and  industriously  as  if  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  our  chaff  and  nonsense.  We  are  taken  care  of  by 
an  old  French  woman,  Madame  Claire,  who  cooks  for 
us,  chaperones  us  around  Paris,  and  gives  us  her  advice 
on  all  subjects,  from  politics  and  religion  to  the  frying  of 
onions.  She  smuggles  our  letters  to  us  as  though  each 
one  contained  an  intrigue,  and  all  for  twenty  francs  a 
month,  which  she  considers  good  wages.  Of  course  she  has 
seen  better  times;  she  is  the  widow  of  a  French  physician. 
Having  visited  England  with  him,  and  picked  up  a  few 
phrases,  she  always  speaks  to  us  in  that  language  before  the 
blanehisseuse  and  tradespeople.  She  must  have  been  a  hand- 
some woman  once ;  but  poverty,  snuff,  and  time  have  wrought 
their  changes  upon  her,  and  now  she  looks  like  a  weird  old 
gypsy.  During  our  three  years'  stay  in  Paris  we  have 
mixed  very  little  in  society.  Marian  has  introduced  us  to 
several  of  the  ladies  of  her  atelier — serious,  hard-working 
women,  who  paint  as  conscientiously,  and  are  as  painstaking, 
as  though  their  work  were  tatting  or  embroidery.  Why  is  it 
that  some  of  the  cleverest  students  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  Bon- 
nat's,  Carolus  Duran's,  are  the  men  who  paint  for  an  hour  or 
two  a  day  only,  and  even  then  are  laughing  and  singing  half 
the  time?  Many  of  the  women  of  Mr.  Krug:s  get  up  in  the 
morning  before  it  is  light,  make  their  way  through  the  cold, 
dismal  streets,  and  perhaps  wait  an  hour  or  two  in  the  atelier' 
before  the  fire  is  lighted ;  and  then  work  as  industriously  and 
patiently,  in  almost  death-like  stillness,  till  five  o'clock,  and 
yet  the  world  is  not  ringing  with  their  names.  Our  friends 
Miss  Frost  and  Miss  Hezeltine  are -of  this  class.  Tall,  slim, 
clever-looking  women,  talkative  and  pleasant;  many  are  the 
merry  tea-parties,  rambles  through  the  old  galleries,  and 
jaunts  into  the  country  that  we  five  Americans  have  enjoyed 
together.  They  are  almost  our  only  friends;  and  of  an  even- 
ing, when  it  is  too  dark  to  work,  they  drop  in  upon  us  from 
their  apartments  across  the  hall,  and,  sitting  around  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  we  toast  bread  and  tell  stories.  America  is  our  theme 
— the  East,  the  Far  West,  the  North,  and  the  South  have 
representatives  in  the  five  homesick  women  seated  about  the 
foreign  hearth.  The  Eastern  schoolmarm,  the  darkey  "mau- 
mee,"  the  prairie  home,  the  rough,  kind-hearted  miners  in 
the  Far  West — how  we  talk  about  them  all,  sadly  and  regret- 
fully, by  the  quiet  fire-light.  They  are  home  to  us.  A  poet- 
ical light  is  even  thrown  over  gum,  water-melons,  corn,  and 
rocking-chairs — things  that  are  never  seen  in  this  benighted 
land.  "Truly,"  we  say,  "France  is  a  pleasant  place  to  visit, 
but 

"There's  no  place  like  home.'" 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut.  II.  O.  S. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FOR    "MY    LADY.' 


"And  you  will  carry  the  note  to-night— at  once  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  lady." 

From  the  dusk  about  the  woman's  feet  a  slim  hand 
stretched  forth,  gleaming  whitely  ;  there  was  a  little  rustle, 
and  a  waft  of  faint  heliotrope  odor  sickened,  with  its  artifi- 
cial breath,  the  wholesome  sea  air,  as  the  girl  sped  away  on 
her  errand,  loyal  to  her  trust  as  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  any 
dumb  creature  whom  man's  devices  delude.  Across  the 
porch  she  went,  down  the  broad  steps  of  "The  Santa  Rosita 
Hotel/'  and  over  the  narrow  lawn  to  the  bluff,  guided  by  the 
beacon  of  a  scarlet  spark,  that  glowed  where  Nicolas  Qui- 
rola's  cigarette  burned  fitfully.  Dowdy  forms  of  eucalyptus 
shaped  themselves  against  the  darkening  sky.  A  little  owl 
flew  out  of  a  burrow,  with  its  melancholy  note  startling  the 
dusk.  On  the  sands  below,  the  breakers  thundered  and 
crashed  with  long,  ominous  roars. 

The  Spaniard,  stretched  on  a  bench  at  all  his  handsome 
length,  rose  on  elbow  as  the  girl  came  near.  Frivolous, 
weak,  wicked  as  he  was,  he  had  his  moments  of  introspec- 
tion and  reflection,  and,  alone  here  in  the  dark,  he  had  been 
facing  a  few  stern  facts  of  life.  To  him,  with  his  perverted 
reading  of  motives,  and  his  lax  code  of  morality,  this  ap- 
proach of  Clare  Byways  had  but  one  translation — a  liberal 
rendering  of  weakness  and  folly.  Few  who  knew  the  man 
would  have  believed  him  capable  of  anything  like  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  but  he  felt  a  thrill  of  actual  regret  now — 
a  qualm  of  something  very-  iike  remorse.  Even  the  tribute 
to  his  vanity  of  this  new  conquest  could  not  salve  the  sting 
of  his  disappointment.  As  he  went  his  ways  about  the  teem- 
ing hotel,  he  had,  with  the  intuition — say,  rather,  the  sharp- 
ened observation — of  a  man  of  the  world,  singled  out  this 
girl  as  the  one  of  all  who  should  be  incapable  of  intrigue  or 
flirtatious  flippancy.  His  nature  was  not  without  an  element 
of  religious  feeling — a  cross  between  reverence  and  supersti- 
tion. Men  of  his  stamp  seldom  are  totally  free  from  some 
latent  weakness  of  that  sort ;  and  Quirola's  early  Catholic 
training  still  left  its  traces  of  veneration  upon  his  character. 
Whatever  traditions  of  sanctity  and  innocence  still  lingered 
with  him  had  centred  about  Clare  Byways.  "The  young 
Mary,"  he  had  sometimes  called  her,  to  himself,  when  the 
poetic  side  of  his  nature  turned  itself  outermost.  Now,  as 
she  came  near,  his  thoughts  were  bitter  to  a  degree. 

"  Par  amor de  Dios .'"  he  mused  ;  "and  now?  But  these 
Californians  are  the  deuce  and  all.  Even  my  countrywomen, 
with  all  their  reputation  for  gallantries,  could  hardly  exceed 
the  attentions  I  receive  here.  That  the  Teal  girls,  fast  as 
they  are,  should  manifest  their  favor,  goes  without  saying. 
That  my  Lady  Carleton,  the  stately,  should  amuse  herself 
under  the  nose  of  her  liege  lord,  lies  quite  within  the  nature 
of  things.  But  this  child,  this  saintly  young  Puritan,  with 
her  sad  brown  eyes,  and  her  proud  little  mouth  !  One  would 
have  thought  the  little  precisian  might  content  herself  with 
her  long  Irish  lover.  Vaya!  one  must  resign  one's  self  to 
one's  fate.     Hard  ! " 

He  sat  up,  and  pressed  the  slender  hand  Clare  stretched 
toward  him.  A  moment  ago  he  had  been  ready  to  worship 
at  her  feet  as  the  embodiment  of  what  little  remained  to  him 
holy  in  womanhood;  now,  he  would  steal  an  arm  about  her, 
or  kiss  the  freshness  from  her  young  lips,  at  an  instant's 
warning.  But  she  shrank  back  slightly,  and  withdrew  her 
slender  fingers  from  his  ready  clasp. 

"  Mr.  Ouirola,  I  have  brought  you  a  note  from  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton.  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  her  now.  It  is  about  their 
Monterey  property,  which  Mr.  Carleton  is  trying  to  sell  with- 
out her  knowledge.  He  is  playing  billiards  now  with  Colonel 
Stuart.  Go  to  her,  won't  you,  on  the  long  porch?  You  can 
help  and  advise  her.     Ah,  do  !" 

Her  constraint,  or  the  quaint  formality  with  which  she 
spoke,  reassured  him  and  revived  his  faith  again.  He  stood 
up  and  bared  his  handsome  head.  Moved  by  some  impulse, 
he, restrained  her  from  going.  "Tell  me,  Sehorita  Clare — it 
matters  not  about  the  little  letter — I  understand  that — I  go 
but  now — but  tell  me,  you — what  would  you  think  of  a  woman, 
a  married  woman,  wise  in  her  day,  who  could  let  herself  be 
wooed  and  almost  won  while  yet  the  husband  lived  ?"  Even 
here  he  could  not,  would  not,  abandon  a  mannerism  he 
practiced.  College-bred,  he  knew  the  English  like  any 
Saxon  of  them  all ;  but  he  knew  to  a  shade  the  market  value 
of  an  accent,  and  so  interlarded  his  speech  with  idiomatic 
turns  borrowed  from  his  native  tongue.  It  was  one  of  the 
man's  affectations. 

Clare  Byways  looked  up  at  him,  startled.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  woman  is  so  vile."  He  was  not  sure  whether 
this  was  the  indignation  of  innocence — the  innocence  born 
of,  synonymous  with,  ignorance — or  a  mimic  disdain  laid  on 
for  effect. 

"  But  suppose  one  should  be  so  lost  to  self-respect" — he 
smiled  sardonically,  covered  by  the  night — "  would  you  be 
the  amiable  missionary  to  convert  her,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  error  of  her  ways  r" 

The  girl  hesitated.  Charity  and  disgust  contended  within 
her.  At  last,  "No,"  she  said,  slowly,  "I  could  not  do  that. 
I  could  not  go  near  her." 

Quirola  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  test.  "We 
must  go  in  now  ;  that  long  lover  of  yours  will  be  challenging 
me  soon,  and,  worse,  he  will  be  scolding  you." 

"  1  do  not  know  why  he  should — I  have  done  no  wrong," 
.she  said,  simply.  "  Besides,"  with  a  little  burst  of  spirit, 
"Mr.  Burke  is  not  my  master — yet." 

Quirola  knew  better  than  to  mistake  that  little  speech  for 
an  utterance  of  coquetry  ;  he  understood  its  import  but  too 
well.  He  left  her,  to  keep  the  tryst  a  wife's  note  appointed ; 
but  he  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  for  the  girl  he  left. 

From  within  the  long  hotel  parlor  some  women  watched 
them  part,  and  made  comment  upon  the  scene.     "  I  don;t 
like   that,"  quoth   little   Mrs.   Downright ;    "  Miss    Byways 
ought  not  to  let  herself  become  entangled  with  that  Span- 
iard.    He  is  a  bad  fellow,  for  all  his  good  looks." 
"Because  of  them,"  said  cynical  Mrs.  Delaran. 
Motherly   Mrs.  Royallon,  sage  in  discretion  by  virtue  of 
her  year-old  Maudie,  took  up  the  theme  :     "Judge  Byways 
ought  not  to  leave  her  alone  like  this,  unchaperoned  at  a 
hotel,  and  he  away  so  much.     He  ought  to  know  better  than 
that.     Still — I  suppose  he  thinks  she  is  safe  in  charge  of  his 
colleague's  wife." 
"That  woman!"  sniffed    Mrs.   Downright.     "The  worst 


associate  she  could  have  !  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton is  carrying  on  a  most  audacious  flirtation  with  Ouirola. 
HI  bet  some  gloves  Clare  was  with  him  just  now  on  an  errand 
of  hers.  And  it  can't  be  helped,  the  girl  is  so  impracticable. 
She  will  respond  to  no  overtures  from  another  than  that 
stiff,  sly  woman,  who  has  won  her  soul  with  a  few  well-timed 
caresses.  One  day  I  ventured  to  warn  Clare,  ever  so  safely, 
you  know,  against  her.  Oh  !  the  girl  turned  on  me  like  a 
flash  !  I  must  not  speak  to  her  like  that.  Mrs.  Carleton 
was  all  the  friend  she  had — all  the  friend  she  desired.  There 
was  none  like  'my  lady:  !" 

The  asperity  in  her  admirable  mimicry  of  Clare's  dignified 
voice  was  ludicrous  ;  they  all  laughed.  Then  Mrs.  Royallon 
put  up  a  warning  hand.  "There  comes  Mr.  Burke — come 
away." 

The  tall  Irishman  went  up  to  his  little  sweetheart,  still 
looking  over  the  darkened  water.  He  took  no  notice  of  her 
shy,  preoccupied  smile  of  greeting.  "  Clare,  was  that  Ouirola 
with  you  just  now?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  absently.  The  man  was  so  little  to 
her,  his  words,  his  late  presence  had  passed  out  of  her 
dreamy  mind. 

"And,  pray,  what  had  you  to  do  with  him,  of  all  men? 
You  know  well  that  I  can  not  endure  the  fellow.  You  know 
that  I  consider  him  totally  devoid  of  principle.  Have  you 
no  more  regard  for  my  wishes  than  to  seek  his  company  in 
direct  opposition  to  them?" 

"  I  did  not  seek  his  company,  Edward."  There  was  a 
reproachful  ring  of  outraged  dignity  in  her  pained  voice. 

"  Then  what  possible  errand  could  you  have  had  with 
him  ? "  At  the  word,  her  thought  took  alarm  ;  that  reminded 
her  what  had  been  the  exact  nature  of  her  mission — precisely 
an  errand,  and  for  "  my  lady,"  who  had  not  failed  to  enjoin 
upon  her  envoy  extreme  caution  in  her  diplomatic  under- 
taking. All  the  girl's  loyalty  rose  in  arms.  Her  innocence 
was  unconscious  of  the  reason  for  concealment.  Still,  she  rec- 
ognized the  necessity,  and  Mrs.  Carleton  might  rest  content. 
Clare  would  never  betray  her  friend  ;  that  quiet  nature  was 
iron  under  its  humility.  This  lover  might  let  loose  upon  her 
all  the  weight  of  his  Celtic  temper  and  sullen  displeasure, 
but  no  word  should  escape  her  to  implicate  the  woman  to 
whom  she  had  pledged  the  silent  faith  and  devotion  of  her 
young  heart.  And,  beside  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  rose 
one  of  resentment.  She  had  ever  patiently  borne  with  his 
caprices  and  tyrannical  exactions  ;  but  her  heart  rebelled 
against»fche  want  of  faith  in  her  that  Edward  Burke  had 
shewn. 

She  was  far  too  weak  to  exhibit  aggressive  signs  of  active 
displeasure.  But  all  her  affection  for  the  man — and  in  her  shy, 
undemonstrative  way  she  loved  him  dearly — could  not  fortify 
her  against  the  sense  of  his  bitter,  unreasonable  injustice. 
The  man's  wrath  waxed  hotter  and  deeper  at  her  persistent 
refusal  of  an  explanation.  Her  silence  under  his  perti- 
nacious questions  seemed  to  him  "confirmation  strong"  of 
his  jealous  suspicions.  He  poured  forth  on  her  a  torrent  of 
passionate  accusation,  reproach,  censure,  and  then  took  him- 
self away,  leaving  her  with  the  crushing  conviction  that  life 
was  over,  love  slain,  and  hope  annihilated. 

Mrs.  Carleton  might  have  consoled  her  victim,  had  she 
chosen,  in  the  days  of  desolation  that  followed.  A  woman 
of  her  arts,  endowed  with  the  advantages  of  her  superior  ex- 
perience, might  have  comforted  the  miserable  child  with 
whispered  hopes,  and  reassuring  suggestions  of  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs  to  come.  But  that  consideration  entered 
into  no  part  of  her  plans.  She  ignored  the  girl's  quiet,  mute 
despair  with  a  mercilessness  quite  consistent  with  her  sys- 
tematic selfishness. 

Of  course  the  other  denizens  of  the  place  marked  the  es- 
trangement between  Clare  and  her  lover;  but  she  had  held 
such  slight  intercourse  with  them,  and  she  was  so  self-con- 
tained in  her  trouble,  that  overtures  of  sympathy  were  out  of 
the  question.  No  one  understood  it.  Even  the  most  suspi- 
cious could  hardly  have  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  the  rupture, 
Clare's  one  interview  with  Nicolas  Ouirola.  For  the  contact 
had  ceased  with  that  night. 

"Carolina  mia"  Quirola  had  said,  "you  must  send  that 
child  to  me  no  more  with  the  little  letters.  She  is  too  true 
and  too  pure  to  be  involved  in  an  affair  like  this.  The  con- 
nection is  disreputable,  and  must  cause  her  future  shame. 
Even  now  she  is  at  odds  with  her  long  Irlandes  because  of 
it.  If  you  will  not  let  her  alone  altogether,  at  least  cease  to 
use  her  as  a  cat's-paw." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  haughtily,  "you  must  not 
interfere  here,  Nicolas.  This  matter  is  out  of  your  province. 
I  shall  continue  to  use  the  girl  at  my  convenience.  The  ap- 
pearance of  growing  intimacy  with  you  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead these  sharp-eyed  tabbies.  And  I  can  trust  her  thor- 
oughly. You  know  the  little  idiot  is  devoted  to  me,  heart 
and  soul."     \ 

"  Without  doubt  you  can  trust  her  ;  but,  querida,  can  you 
trust  me?  This  'growing  intimacy'  might  possibly  be  fatal 
to  your  own  present  interests."  Quirola's  engaging  candor 
decided  the  point ;  Clare  carried  no  more  billets. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Hakluyt :  Fear  produceth  cruelty,  the  companion  of  cow- 
ardice. 

Bulwer :  He  whose  opinion  of  mankind  is  not  too  elevated 
will  always  be  the  most  benevolent. 

Bulwer :  The  glass  of  life  is  the  best  of  all  books,  and  one's 
natural  wit  the  only  diamond  that  can  write  legibly  on  it. 

Draper  :  Time  is  the  ally  of  truth,  and  wise  men  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  certain  and  what  has  been  verified  by 
time. 

Thackeray  :  Are  not  there  little  chapters  in  everybody's 
life  that  seem  to  be  nothing,  and  yet  affect  all  the  rest  of 
the  history  ? 

Democritus  :  The  final  result  of  human  inquiry  is  the  dis- 
covery that  man  is  incapable  of  absolute  knowledge  ;  even  if 
the  truth  is  in  his  possession  he  can  not  be  certain  of  it. 

Bishop  Hall :  Moderate  speed  is  a  sure  help  to  all  pro- 
ceedings ;  those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence 
of  endeavor,  or  desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not. 

Madame  de  Remusat :  A  certain  sort  of  credulity  is  not 
rarely  combined  in  the  same  character  with  distrust ;  and 
those  great  men  who  are  the  most  suspicious  by  nature  are 
not  the  least  amenable  to  flattery. 

Burke  :  Whatever  is  fitted  in  any  manner  to  excite  the  idea 
of  pain  or  danger — that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  ter- 
rible, or  is  conversant  about  terrible  objects,  or  operates  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  terror — is  a  source  of  the  sublime. 

George  Eliot :  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  human  passion,  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
it  ceases  to  be  properly  egoistic,  and  is  like  a  fire  kindled 
within  our  being  to  which  everything  else  in  us  is  mere  fuel. 

Anon :  When  the  world  is  ripe  for  certain  ideas,  they  are 
produced.  Before  each  great  discovery  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion seizes  the  mind  of  humanity,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
genius  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  of  his  time  and  bring 
them  to  a  conclusion. 

George  Eliot :  The  readiness  with  which  men  will  consent 
to  touch  red-hot  iron  with  a  wet  finger  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  their  theoretic  acceptance  of  the  impossibility  that  the 
iron  will  burn  them ;  practical  belief  depends  on  what  is  most 
strongly  represented  in  the  mind  at  a  given  moment. 

Ouida:  The  misery  of  every  life  is  due  to  the  band 
that  is  bound  fast  on  our  eyes,  which  the  wisest  can  do  little 
to  lift;  which  makes  us  feel  our  way  blindly,  uncertainly,  er- 
ringly,  stumbling  at  every  step;  which  is  never  lifted,  save 
when  our  faces  are  turned  backward,  and  we  are  bidden  to 
look  behind  us  at  the  land  that  we  have  quitted,  which  is 
sown  thick  with  graves,  and  at  the  gates  that  are  closed  upon 
us,  on  which  is  written  "too  late."  Fag,  M.  P. 

San  Francisco,  September  i,  1880. 


The  Santa  Rositans  passed  through  all  the  intermediate 
changes  between  incoherent  incredulity  and  positive  convic- 
tion of  a  personal  and  prescient  premonition  of  the  matter, 
when,  one  fair  morn,  when  the  sea  dimpled,  and  the  seals 
out  on  the  buoys  bellowed  their  most  melodious  lays,  it 
transpired  through  the  garrulity  of  an  indiscreet  porter  that 
Mrs.  Carleton  and  Mr.  Ouirola  had  departed  at  dawn,  per 
steamer  Orizaba,  for  San  Francisco. 

In  the  general  confusion,  none  but  Mr.  Burke  remarked 
that,  when  conjecture  was  proved  to  certainty,  Clare  By- 
ways, white  as  death,  passed  away  out  of  the  room.  He 
afterward  had  a  more  appreciative  comprehension  of  the 
brave  young  heart  that  could  sacrifice  love  to  loyalty,  only 
to  break  under  friendship's  treachery;  and  the  tall  Irishman 
entered  upon  a  life-long  repentance  of  his  precipitation  and 
obduracy,  when  the  afternoon  tide  receded,  leaving  Clare 
Byways'5  slender  form,  with  patient  upturned  face,  lying  on 
the  clammy  sand  against  the  barnacled  piles  of  the  long, 
brown  wharf.  YDA  H.  ADDIS. 

Los  Angeles,  September,  1S80. 


Gay: 


In  love  we  are  all  fools  alike. 


An  artist  can  not  draw  well  unless  he  observes  the  rules 
of  perspective.     It  is  different  with  a  blister. 


Dickens :  But  we  know  there  is  good  in  all  of  us  if  we  only 
knew  where  to  find  it  in  some  of  us. 

Charles  Reade :  The  most  cunning  of  all  egotists  is  the 
man  who  never  speaks  well  of  himself. 

Descartes :  When  any  one  offends  me,  I  try  to  raise  my 
soul  so  high  that  the  offense  can  not  reach  it. 

Anon  :  Feeling  is  deep  and  still.  Words  are  but  the  toss- 
ing buoy  that  shows  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 

Anon :  Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  the  far- 
thest into  heaven  is  the  beating  of  a  loving  heart. 

Milton : 

Revenge,  at  first,  though  sweet, 
Bitter,  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils. 

Victor  Hugo :  The  soul  helps  the  body,  and  at  certain 
moments  uplifts  it.  It  is  the  only  bird  which  sustains  its 
cage. 

Anon:  A  smile  is  a  light  in  the  window  of  the  face  by 
which  the  heart  signifies  to  a  friend  that  it  is  at  home  and 
waiting. 

Whitaker:  Prejudice  is  ever  ready  to  accumulate  suppo- 
sition upon  supposition,  and  bury  truth  under  the  hills  of  its 
own  piling. 

Pope: 

When  Fiction  rises  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Men  will  believe  because  they  love  the  lie ; 
But  Truth  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  frown, 
Must  have  some  solemn  proof  to  pass  her  down. 

William  Cullen  Bryant :  The  only;  way  to  shine,  even  in 
this  false  world,  is  to  be  modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood 
may  be  a  thick  crust ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  truth  will  find 
a  place  to  break  through.  Elegance  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  us  all,  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are. 

Colton:  Wit  in  women  is  a  jewel  which,  unlike  all  others, 
borrows  lustre  from  its  setting  rather  than  bestows  it,  since 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  fancy  a  very'  beautiful  woman  ex- 
tremely witty-.  Even  Madame  de  Stael  admits  that  she  dis- 
covered tbat,  as  she  grew  old,  the  men  could  not  find  out  the 
wit  in  her  at  fifty  which  she  possessed  at  twenty-five ;  and 
yet  the  external  attractions  of  this  lady  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

Marcus  Aurelius  :  Begin  the  morning  by  saying  to  thyself, 
"  I  shall  meet  with  the  busybody,  the  ungrateful,  the  arro- 
gant, deceitful,  envious,  unsocial.  All  these  things  happen 
to  them  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  what  is  good  and 
evil.  But  I,  who  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  good  that  it  is 
beautiful,  and  of  the  bad  that  it  is  ugly,  can  neither  be  in- 
jured by  any  of  them — for  no  one  can  fix  on  me  what  is  ugly; 
nor  can  I  be  angry  with  my  neighbor  nor  hate  him — for 
we  are  made  for  co-operation.  To  act  against  one  another, 
then,  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  it  is  acting  against  one  r.n- 
other  to  be  vexed  and  turn  away." 

San  Leandro,  September  2,  1S80.  N.  E. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SHALL    MOODY    AND    SANKEY    COME? 


At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Minis- 
terial Union,  to  take  action  upon  the  proposed  invitation  to 
Moody  and  Sankey  to  visit  this  coast,  Rev.  Doctor  Piatt,  of 
Grace  Church,  made — in  effect — the  following  remarks  : 

He  said  he  had  no  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  fitness 
of- the  time,  or  the  results  likely  to  flow  from  a  visit  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  to  this  coast.  As  for  him,  he  was  dis- 
couraged with  the  prospect  here.  People  will  not  go  to 
church.  Money-getting  is  the  only  aim  in  life,  and  those 
who  get  money  studiously  avoid  churches  ;  and  those  who 
have  none  likewise  shun  churches,  and  wander  about  the 
city  with  despair  in  their  hearts.  He  did  not  see  how 
churches  were  to  be  filled  up,  except  with  importations  from 
the  East.  Here,  atheism,  materialism,  and  rationalism  per- 
vade the  minds  of  the  people.  Even  from  the  common 
schools  religion  has  been  banished.  He  understood  that 
the  word  or  the  mention  of  God  was  stricken  from  all  text- 
books, and  that  there  were  no  religious  exercises,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Doctor  Piatt.  The 
people  of  San  Francisco  are  condemned  en  masse  as  athe- 
ists, materialists,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  we  can  not  get 
along  without  "  Eastern  importations."  The  language  is 
sweeping;  but  without  doubt  he  refers  to  outside  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  does  not  include  the  congregation  of  Grace 
Church — whose  softly  intoned  litanies,  and  conspicuous  de- 
votion to  spiritual  matters,  makes  it  a  perpetual  reproach  to 
sordid  "  money-getters." 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Piatt  has  a  grievance.  He  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  religious  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  wishes  the  Bible  read  and  the  Catechism 
taught  to  every  pupil.  He  desires  to  unite  religious  and 
secular  education,  and  this  he  finds  it  impossible  to  do,  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  whole 
people,  or — what  is  practically  the  same — an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them.  And  this  is  an  indispensable  condition  in 
any  efficient  system  of  national  education. 

The  leading  aim  of  Bible  instruction  is  to  communicate 
such  principles  of  faith  and  practice  as  shall  ensure  salvation 
and  happiness  to  the  individual  in  the  life  to  come  ;  that  of 
secular  instruction,  to  impart  such  knowledge  and  habits  of 
action  as  may  conduce  to  well-being  in  the  world  in  which 
we  now  live.  In  regard  to  the  doctrines  to  be  believed  and 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  as  the  means  of  securing  salva- 
tion in  the  world  to  come,  there  exist  great  and  irreconcila- 
ble differences  of  opinion.  The  conscientious  Episcopalian 
declines  to  allow  his  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  religious 
standard  of  the  Presbyterian,  while  the  Presbyterian  objects 
to  the  instruction  of  his  children  in  Episcopalian  tenets.  The 
Roman  Catholic  protests  against  the  doctrines  of  both  as 
unauthorized  by  Scripture,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of 
men,  while  the  Protestant  sects  denounce  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  the  promulgator  of  "soul-destroying"  errors.  The 
practical  question  is — how,  while  these  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  is  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  whole 
people  to  be  accomplished? 

The  advocates  of  secular  education  are  not  opponents  of 
religious  instruction,  but  they  are  not  blinded  by  sectarian 
zeal.  They  suggest  that  religious  should  be  separated  from 
secular  education,  and  that  each  sect  should  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  which  it  claims  as  its  own.  It  is 
vain  to  urge  as  an  objection  that  ignorant  and  debased 
parents  can  not  be  expected  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
their  children.  Those  who  urge  this,  fight  with  a  shadow, 
because  secular  educationists  have  never  propounded  such 
an  idea  as  the  objection  assumes.  They  simply  wish  to 
separate  the  schools  where  secular  education  is  given  from 
those  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given,  about  which  sects 
differ  in  opinion.  This  separation  ensures  a  better  treat- 
ment of  both  branches. 

Religious  instruction  given  by  those  fitted  and  competent 
to  teach  it  would  become  earnest,  substantial,  and  practical. 
It  would  sink  deep  into  young  hearts,  and  live  there  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  teacher  and 
his  doctrines,  instead  of  being  hated  and  expelled  from  his 
memory  as  the  common  drudgery  work  of  the  common 
schools. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  so  palpable, 
and  the  advantages  of  teaching  them  apart  so  conspicuous, 
that  people  will  wonder  at  their  past  repugnance  to  sever  them. 
They  will  see  that  while  the  supernatural  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  faith  that  is  to  lead  to  salvation,  the  fixed,  per- 
manent, and  undeviating  elements  of  nature  form  the  ground- 
work on  which  temporal  well-being  reposes,  and  out  of 
which  it  must  be  educed  by  human  intelligence  and  effort. 
Religious  instruction  dealing  entirely  with  the  supernatural, 
its  principal  element  is  necessarily  _/a///i.  Faith  is  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen. 

In  studying  secular  science,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellect- 
ual process  is  reversed.  Everything  must  be  closely  ob- 
served, profoundly  analyzed,  and  rigidly  investigated.  The 
pupil,  under  the  double  system  of  training,  goes  into  business 
without  any  distinct  perception  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  faith  and  reason.  The  confusion  occasioned  in  his 
mind  by  the  mixture  of  the  supernatural  and  natural  in  his 
instruction  causes  him  to  doubt  and  hesitate  at  every  step. 
By  the  separation  of  the  two,  the  inflexible  reality  of  Nature 
will  be  recognized,  and  her  laws  investigated  and  obeyed.  It 
is  true  that  religious  belief  is  hastening  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
but  not  alone  in  San  Francisco.  The  Bible  is  undergoing  a 
criticism  of  reason,  such  as  it  was  never  before  exposed  to, 
and  the  discoveries  of  science  are  daily  shaking  the  estab- 
lished interpretations  of  it  to  the  foundation. 

To  substitute  for  natural  science  the  Catechism  and 
Bible-reading  in  our  common  schools  is  not  the  way  to 
strengthen  the  falling  faith,  but  to  encourage  atheism,  and 
atheism  is  one  of  our  sins  that  Doctor  Piatt  so  feelingly  de- 
plores. I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  three-fourths  of  the 
atheists  of  this  city  were  persons  brought  up  under  the  severe 
and  rigid  discipline  of  orthodox  parents,  and  owing  to  the 
entire  omission  of  logical  and  scientific  training  in  their 
youth,  have  been. left  to  flounder  in  a  chaos  of  crude  and  dis- 
jointed facts  and  inferences,  until  their  understandings  have 
become  bewildered. 

-  "  Materialism"  and  "rationalism"  are  also  rampant  evils 
;ri  our  midst  that  the  evangelical  duo,  Moody  and  Sankey, 
-ne  invited  here  to  combat.     This  includes  Theism,  which  is 


a  grand  and  noble  faith.  Let  Doctor  Piatt  collect  on  one  side 
of  his  library  all  the  giants  and  heroes  of  divinity,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  literature  of  natural  faith,  and  having  weighed 
the  various  merits  of  orthodox  teachers,  see  if  he  thinks 
them  of  more  sterling  worth  than  the  pure  gold  of  thought 
and  life  accumulated  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Antonius  ;  by  An- 
selm  and  Abe"lard,  Descartes  and  Arnaud  ;  by  the  authors 
of  the  "  The'odice'e,"  the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," and  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  "  ;  by  Kant 
and  Cousin,  by  Butler  and  Paley  and  Arnold.  Doctor  Piatt 
laments  that  rich  men  stay  away  from  church.  It  is  true. 
Plutus,  who  lives  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  Nob  Hill,  told 
me  recently  ;  "  I  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  but  I  do  in 
mathematics."  Why?  Because  figures  and  arithmetical 
combinations  and  conclusions  represent  the  sum  of  his  co- 
lossal fortune,  and  he  stays  away  from  the  man  of  miracles. 
Thcreverend  doctor  is  discouraged.  No  wonder.  Orthodoxy 
is  on  the  wane.  Incipient  decay  is  spreading  through  the  secret 
cement  of  its  constitution,  which,  far  from  bearing  the  weight 
of  further  growth,  precariously  holds  its  existing  mass  to- 
gether. No  one  who  appreciates  the  real  sources  of  a  healthy 
national  life,  and  knows  what  to  expect  from  the  dissolution 
of  ancient  faiths,  can  look  without  anxiety  at  a  prospect  like 
this,  where  religious  institutions  rigid  with  usage,  over- 
loaded with  interests,  charged  with  the  bequests  of  the  past, 
are  manifestly  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and,  in  their  attempt  to 
train  the  opinions  of  the  future,  wield  every  power  but  the 
right  one. 

A  people  that  reverences  nothing,  not  even  the  Power  that 
stretches  a  common  heaven  over  all,  has  lost  its  natural 
unity.  They  do  not  overrate  the  evils  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which,  if  you  would  think  with  the  wise,  you  must  cease  to 
believe  with  the  vulgar.  We  would  join  with  the  clergy 
heart  and  hand  in  the  effort  to  terminate  this  fatal  dis- 
crepancy, and  find  some  language  of  devotion  and  aspiration 
truthful  alike  from  the  lips  of  ripest  knowledge  and  the  most 
primitive  simplicity.  But  when,  like  Doctor  Piatt,  they  would 
abolish  the  discrepancy  by  simply  reinstating  the  taught  in 
the  creed  of  the  untaught — when  they  insist  on  the  surrender 
without  terms  of  modern  philosophy  and  criticism  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible — when  they  wipe  out  from  calculation 
all  the  theological  researches  of  the  last  century  as  mere 
ciphers  made  in  sport  on  the  tablets  of  history,  and  without 
effect  on  our  computed  place  at  all — then  we  separate  sorrow- 
fully from  them,  largely  sympathizing  with  their  wish,  but 
wholly  despairing  of  their  method. 

Let  Moody  and  Sankey  come  by  all  means,  and  tiring  the 
light  of  the  gospel  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  our  "  mate- 
rialism." Let  us  hope  they  will  take  up  the  problem  of  Chris- 
tianity with  a  real  appreciation  of  its  altered  conditions,  and 
with  unaffected  justice  to  those  who  can  not  solve  it  like 
themselves.  We  of  San  Francisco  may  be  materialists,  we 
may  be  rationalists,  but  we  have  consciences.  Surely,  the 
faith  in  God,  and  the  earnest  acceptance  of  the  laws  of  duty 
as  the  expression  of  His  authority,  are  not  forbidden  to  men 
who  are  not  called  "orthodox."  Christianity  does  not  take 
us  up  as  atheists  and  brutes,  and  supply  us  with  the  faculties 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  faith ;  but  it  appeals  to  us  as 
knowing  much,  and  aspiring  to  more — as  feeling  the  divine 
restraint  upon  us  of  justice,  purity,  and  truth,  but  unable, 
without  some  emancipating  power,  to  turn  it  into  joy  and 
gladness. 

This  spirit  of  profound  sympathy,  not  of  arrogant  insult, 
we  recognize  in  the  portraiture  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  when  we  find  one  like  Doctor  Piatt,  who,  instead  of  re- 
joicing that  the  sacred  embers  of  nature  are  yet  warm,  in- 
stead of  kneeling  over  them  to  fan  them  with  a  breath  of 
reverence  into  a  flame,  flings  them  with  scattering  scorn  on 
the  damp  ground  of  our  "  materialism,"  we  see  reversed  in 
the  teacher  of  the  gospel  the  divine  temper  of  the  Author  of 
Christianity.  We  feel  that  he  has  adopted  a  narrow  ground, 
that  he  has  not  found  a  satisfactory  place  in  the  divine  scheme 
for  our  pagan  population,  that  he  uses  us  as  a  foil  to  show  off 
evangelic  truth  and  holiness,  and  so  dwells  on  the  deformi- 
ties of  our  morals  and  the  degenerate  phases  of  our  social  life. 

Let  our  reverend  doctor  no  longer  fancy  that,  in  order  to 
keep  Christianity  as  the  divinest  of  all,  he  must  fear  to  feel 
aught  else  divine.  Let  him  worship  still  at  the  same  altar, 
and  sing  his  hymn  to  the  same  strain — only  with  a  richer 
chorus  of  voices,  and  in  a  wider  communion  of  faithful  souls. 

San  Francisco,  September  6,  1880.  J.  C.  R. 


The  action  of  the  school-masters,  as  school-masters,  in 
reference  to  the  Charter  election,  was  not  in  good  taste. 
These  learned  pedagogues  are  the  paid  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  thereby  lose  their  individuality,  nor  are 
they  precluded  from  taking  part  in  any  election.  But  when 
they  meet  and  organize  as  school-masters  to  interfere  with 
an  election,  avowing  that  the  motive  is  fear  of  a  reduction  of 
salaries,  it  is  suggestive.  This  school  business  has  become 
altogether  too  much  of  a  political  machine.  When  the  su- 
perintendent, directors,  masters,  maims,  children,  janitors, 
question  peddlers,  and  book  peddlers  form  themselves  into 
a  ring — an  expensive  and  criminal  ring — to  perpetuate  their 
system  and  themselves,  it  is  about  time  that  the  axe  was  put 
to  work.  In  this  instance,  the  pruning  axe  should  begin  at 
the  top.  First  cut  off  the  costly  Cosmopolitan  abomination; 
then  abolish  the  high  schools,  save  one  small  one  as  a  re- 
ward for  scholarship.  Trim  out  from  the  grammar  schools 
the  useless  and  luxurious  branches  of  study  which  have  been 
engrafted  upon  the  body  of  the  tree  by  the  spectacled  profes- 
sors of  Berlin  and  Boston.  Cut  off  all  the  supernumerary 
singing,  drawing,  dancing  masters,  and  over  the  wound  put 
shoemaker's  wax.  Reduce  the  fat  salaries  of  the  fancy 
brigade  of  pedagogues  and  pedagoguesses.  Give  better  sal- 
aries to  the  conscientious,  hard-worked,  and  experienced 
female  teachers.  Give  more  attention  to  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  English  education.  Give  a  seat  in  the  public 
school-room  to  every  child  in  the  city  over  six  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  turn  them  all  out.  After  that  let  the 
parents  and  guardians  provide  for  their  own  children.  This 
will  reduce  our  school  expenses  half  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually; it  will  give  to  poor  children  a  better  and  more  prac- 
tical education;  it  will  prevent  the  wealthy  from  stealing 
education  ;  it  will  break  up  this  school  ring,  and  make  po- 
litical combinations  of  school-masters,  school  boards,  and 
school  superintendents  impossible,  and  will  bring  the  com- 
mon-school system  back  to  where  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  would  place  it. 


PERSONAL    AND    POLITICAL. 


Forty  years  ago  last  month  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  then  a 
light-haired,  blue-eyed,  pudgy7  little  boy,  went  into  bright 
buttons  and  a  new  coat  at  the  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point,  as  a  cadet  His  destiny  was  to  be  educated,  clothed, 
fed,  and  trained  for  the  service  of  his  country.  In  four  years 
he  graduated,  was  commissioned  as  a  second-lieutenant,  and 
sent  to  his  regiment,  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  salaried  as  an 
officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  For  eight  years 
and  seven  months  as  second-lieutenant,  for  two  years  and 
eight  months  as  first-lieutenant,  and  for  six  years  as  captain, 
he  braved  the  dangers  of  camp-life  in  peace,  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  beans  and  hard-tack,  bacon  and  mili- 
tary discipline,  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  drilled  the 
awkward  squad,  was  officer  of  the  day  in  sash  and  sword  ; 
and  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  patient  endurance  of 
camp  and  barrack  life,  he  became  a  major-general — first  of 
volunteers,  and  then  of  the  regular  army.  He  served 
through  the  war  a  subordinate,  but  not  unsuccessful,  service, 
and  was  once  slightly  wounded  in  battle.  For  this  service  he 
has  drawn  from  the  Government,  in  pay  and  allowances,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-one  dollars.  To  this  add  the  extra  allowances, 
commutations,  etceteras,  and  so  forths,  while  commanding  in 
the  field,  and  General  Hancock  has,  from  first  to  last,  been 
paid  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  has  been 
well  paid,  well  fed,  well  housed,  well  clothed,  till  now,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  he  draws,  for  annual  compensation,  the 
sum  of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He 
weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  lives  in  superb 
style  at  Governor's  Island.  He  has  horses,  servants,  ambu- 
lances, and  rations.  Take  his  career,  all  in  all,  he  has  been 
uncommonly  well  treated  by  the  country,  and  has  illustrated 
the  fact  that  republics  are  not  always  ungrateful.  If  he  shall 
fail  to  become  President  of  the  United  States,  he  will  not 
have  cause  to  reproach  the  country  for  any  deep  ingratitude. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  writing  from  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  thus  describes  the  present  surroundings  of 
General  Hancock  ■ 

The  general  occupies  sixty-four  acres  of  land,  worth,  if  it  were  sold 
for  city  residences,  about  fifteen  million  dollars.  Governor's  Island  has 
ceased  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  defense  for  the  city  or  harbor,  It  is  sim- 
ply used  as  the  residence  of  some  pet  commanding  general.  A  gun 
fired  from  Governor's  Island  at  a  passing  ship  would  go  crushing  into 
the  heart  of  Brooklyn.  If  a  public  enemy  should  ever  get  within  reach 
of  Governor's  Island,  with  the  new  improvement  in  long-range  guns, 
he  could  send  a  shell  through  the  Astor  House,  Trinity  Church,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  Sub-Treasury.  Here  on  this  fifteen-million- dollar 
farm,  surrounded  by  several  hundred  servants,  the  tax-payers  of  Amer- 
ica support  General  Hancock.  Here  seventy  soldiers  make  General 
Hancock's  garden,  dig  in  his  door-yard,  trim  his  grape-vines,  and  wait 
upon  him  as  if  he  were  a  king.  At  his  command  is  a  steam-yacht,  with 
steam  always  up,  ready  to  take  the  general  over  to  Delmonico's  to  din- 
ner, or  down  to  Coney  Island  for  a  sea-bath  or  a  flirtation  with  the 
ladies.  Though  we  live  in  times  of  peace,  everything  around  General 
Hancock  is  on  a  war  footing.  An  armed  sentinel  stalks  up  and  down 
in  front  of  his  private  residence  all  day  long,  and  on  through  the  weary 
night.  What  for,  nobody  knows,  but,  tired  and  jaded,  in  sunshine  and 
storm,  this  poor  soldier  must  walk  up  and  down  before  his  great  master. 
At  the  general's  residence  everything  is  done  in  a  pedantic,  military 
way.  No  ordinary  citizen  can  see  the  general.  An  orderly,  buttoned  up 
and  baking  in  a  regulation  uniform,  receives  your  card.  A  haughty 
chief  of  staff  examines  it,  and,  if  your  clothes  are  good  enough,  he  will 
permit  you  to  stand  before  the  general  a  moment  while  he  sits,  listens, 
and  waves  you  away.  The  ordinary  Illinois  farmer,  with  his  face 
browned  and  hands  calloused  with  honest  toil,  would  never  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  presence  of  the  commanding  general.  The  first  thought  as 
you  look  at  the  general  is  that  he  must  be  Barnum's  fat  boy  grown  old. 
His  face  is  gross  and  sensual.  His  cheeks  puff  out  like  the  fat  boy's, 
and  then  his  whole  head  grows  smaller  till  your  eye  rests  on  his  fore- 
head, which  is  low  and  narrow.  The  general  is  a  great  eater  and  a 
liberal  drinker.  He  takes  wine  at  every  meal,  and  whisky  whenever  he 
feels  like  it.  High  living  and  liberal  drinking  have  given  him  a  flabby, 
sensual,  double  chin,  which  hangs  down  and  rests  over  his  smashed 
down  shirt-collar.  The  general  is  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  wears  a 
white  military  mustache,  and  weighs  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He 
is  not  a  good  talker,  and  never  succeeded  in  making  the  simplest  semi- 
public  speech.  He  is  lazy,  phlegmatic,  and  does  nothing  but  eat,  drink, 
and  enjoy  himself  sensually.  He  never  reads  books.  If  he  were  not  a 
major-general  he  would  be  a  country  landlord,  who  sits  around  and  lets 
his  wife  do  the  cooking,  while  his  son  attends  to  the  bar.  If  elected 
President,  he  will  do  nothing  himself.  He  will  simply  be  a  lump  of 
dough  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  brigadiers  of  the  "  Solid  South." 


Every  intelligent  American  knows  the  position  occupied 
by  Jeremiah  Black  toward  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  its 
brains  and  its  conscience.  When  the  first  scandal  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  business  attached  itself  to  General  Garfield, 
Judge  Black  defended  him  in  a  generous  letter.  Since  Gar- 
field's nomination  Judge  Black  has  been  in  Europe.  Upon 
his  return,  he  gave  the  following  interview  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Press.  We  commend  its  careful  perusal  to  the  small 
black  (and  tan)  guards  who  are  barking  at  General  Garfield' ; 
heels  in  California: 

"Judge,  you  know  General  Garfield  well.  Would  you  object  to  giv 
ing  your  estimate  of  him?" 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  add  anything  to  my  published  letter  to  Blaine. 
What  I  said  then  of  him  was  true  and  is  true.  With  regard  to  th-- 
Credit  Mobilier  transaction,  I  have  said,  and  always  will  say,  that  I  be 
lieve  that  General  Garfield  told  me  the  truth  about  it.  He  would  not 
do  anything  else.  I  watched  the  development  of  the  investigation,  and 
I  saw  nothing  in  that  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  will  tell  you — General 
Garfield's  hands  were  clean  in  that  transaction,  as  he  has  always  kept 
them;  but  he  unfortunately  adopted  the  false  defense  of  those  who  were 
guilty  and  who  expected  Oakes  Ames  to  swear  them  through,  instead  of 
standing  on  his  own  true  and  good  defense  and  leaving  the  guilty  to 
their  fate.  There  was  his  devotion  to  party.  It  was  urged  upon  him 
as  a  party  necessity,  and  he  yielded  to  that  consideration,  as  he  always 
will.  His  party  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  he  made  it.  For  that  rea- 
son the  Credit  Mobilier  affair  has  not  Iron  him  with  his  party,  and  will 
not  and  ought  not.  I  believe  firmly  in  General  Garfield's  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  I  base  my  judgment  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
private  walk  and  conversation.  He  has  large  sympathy  and  great  hu- 
manity ;  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  serve  his  friend  in  any  honorable 
way,  but  in  politics  gives  to  his  party  the  key  to  his  conscience.  There 
is  Garfield  the  man,  who  would  do  no  wrong,  and  Garfield  the  parly 
servant,  who  will  do  his  party's  bidding.  Now,  I  have  said  enough 
about  Genera]  Garfield,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  said 
that  the  public  will  want  to  hear." 

"  Do  you  look  upon  General  Garfield  as  being  as  strong  a  man  as  his 
party  could  have  nominated,  judge?" 

"  Intellectually  he  is  its  strongest  man,  and  morally  he  is  the  equal  of 
any  man  in  the  party." 


Love  is,  as  one  may  say,  an  apple,  which  one  pares  at 
twenty,  that  one  crunches  at  forty  ;  at  sixty  there  remains 
sometimes  a  core,  but  one  has  no  teeth  to  eat  with. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  the  French  Academy  distributed  its  an- 
nual rewards  for  virtue,  and  the  report  thereon  having  been 
entrusted  to  Victorien  Sardou,  there  was  the  same  curiosity 
as  there  was  when  Alexandre  Dumas  was  about  to  show 
how  a  dramatist  could  treat  such  a  theme.  Dumas  was 
thought,  considering  his  antececents,  to  be  rather  common- 
place and  dull,  for  he  indulged  in  no  paradoxes;  but  Sardou, 
who  has  never  glorified  vice  on  the  stage,  produced  no  such 
disappointment,  for  his  address  contained  a  trenchant  attack 
on  modern  psychology.  He  began  by  defending  what  some 
consider  the  anachronism  of  crowning  the  virtuous.    He  said : 

Virtue  is  no  longer  in  fashion,  as  it  was  in  1782,  when  Monthyon 
founded  these  prizes.  Virtue  !  The  nineteenth  century  scarcely  prac- 
tices it,  and  does  not  extol  it  at  all.  Its  philanthropy  takes  a  different 
phase.  It  is  no  longer  the  virtuous  who  interest  us,  but  the  criminal.  A 
new  philosophy,  claiming  to  be  based  on  science,  sees  in  man  nothing 
but  a  combination  of  matter,  and  declares  that  his  morality  depends 
only  on  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  his  organs  ;  and  this  doctrine  having 
many  partisans  among  medical  men,  it  is  not  surprising  if  it  sees  in 
humanity  only  patients.  The  theory  is  very  precise.  Every  malefactor 
is  an  ill-balanced  being  ;  his  bad  instincts  are  the  effects  of  a  morbid 
and  often  hereditary  state,  which  circumstances  aggravated  and  for 
which  he  is  scarcely  responsible.  Therefore  he  deserves  not  so  much 
anger  as  pity.  He  must  be  pitied,  if  possible  cured,  above  all  placed 
in  an  inability  of  doing  ill ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  hate  him,  and  it 

will  soon  be  forbidden  to  chastise  him.    An  invalid  is  not  punished 

It  might  be  all  very  well  if  these  dangerous  theories  only  led  us  to  mis- 
placed pity,  but  they  have  graver  consequences.  From  indulgence  for 
crime  they  make  us  slide  into  ingratitude  for  virtue.  The  habit  of  con- 
templating the  most  detestable  actions  without  horror  leads  us  to  wit- 
ness the  most  generous  ones  without  enthusiasm.  The  philosophy  I 
speak  of  conducts  us  logically  thither.  If  the  criminal  is  not  very  blam- 
able  for  yielding  to  his  instinctive  leaning  to  evil,  the  beneficent  man  has 
no  great  merit  in  following  his  natural  enthusiasm  for  good  ;  and  if  he 
has  no  great  merit,  no  gratitude  is  owed  him.  Let  us  go  further  ;  let 
us  press  to  its  extreme  this  medical  philosophy,  which  shrinks  from  no 
conclusion  of  its  strange  principles.  It  will  give  you  to  understand  that 
in  these  admirable  devotions,  these  sublime  sacrifices,  which  you  are 
about  to  crown,  there  is  a  little  fanaticism.  For,  after  all,  it  tells  you,  it 
is  not  quite  rational  to  sacrifice  for  your  neighbor  the  most  precious 
things  you  have — fortune,  health,  and  life.  Is  there  not  in  this  some- 
thing extremely  abnormal — in  short,  a  mania,  the  mania  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  mania  of  giving  up  everything,  just  as  others  have  that  of  taking 
everything?  Why  reward  these  people?  It  is  their  happiness ;  they 
are  quite  enough  rewarded,  and  we  need  do  nothing  further. 

Monsieur  Sardou  then  drew  a  picture  of  virtue  pursuing 
its  path  indifferent  to  these  discussions,  and  announced  a 
bequest  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Otrante  for  triennial  prizes  for  good  actions.  He  went  on 
to  describe  the  deeds  of  the  recipients  of  the  prizes,  two 
thousand  francs  being  awarded  to  a  woman  in  humble  life 
for  adopting  deserted  children  ;  to  an  Avignon  artisan  for 
forty  years'  devotion  in  saving  lives  from  fire  ;  to  a  peasant 
for  preserving  from  drowning;  to  a  widow  for  fifty-six 
years'  services  to  the  sick  and  needy.  He  concluded  by 
citing  the  remark  which  he  heard  from  a  Sister  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  when  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  medical  student, 
he  witnessed  an  application  of  chloroform,  which  called  forth 
the  jubilation  of  the  spectators  at  the  prospect  of  pain  being 
abolished.  Said  she,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  :  "  When  all  the 
world  is  happy,  what  will  become  of  charity?" 


Apropos  of  the  senseless  craze  of  the  modern  girl  for  the 
possession  of  a  titled  idiot,  the  question  is  asked:  "When 
the  American  girl  lavishes  her  smiles  and  her  preference  upon 
the  handsome  youth  of  good  family  and  great  fortune,  does 
she  prove  herself  to  be  a  snob?"  If  her  feeling  could  be 
analyzed,  it  would  be  simply  this — that  she  would  willingly 
marry  him  as  the  condition  of  an  ample  gratification  of  her 
social  ambitions  and  tastes.  Her  marriage  would  secure  her 
the  best  social  position,  and  supply  her  with  the  splendid  en- 
vironment which  she  desires.  The  young  English  girl  sets 
all  her  smiles  in  the  same  way  for  a  dissipated  young  mar- 
quis, let  us  suppose — ignorant,  and  boorish,  and  poor.  But 
are  not  her  feeling  and  purpose  the  same  as  those  of  her 
American  sister?  Is  not  her  motive  the  same  desire  of  the 
best  social  position  and  the  gratification  of  splendid  tastes? 
And  is  this  what  is  meant  by  snobbery?  Evidently  Thack- 
eray's lance  was  thrust  at  something  more  than  this,  and  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  women  says  that  very  snobbery  is  wor- 
ship of  rank  as  marking  a  higher  order  of  humanity.  The 
English  girl,  says  this  authority,  does  not  look  upon  the  mar- 
quis as  the  American  girl  looks  upon  the  young  millionaire, 
but  she  thinks  him  to  be  a  superior  being,  and  his  willingness 
to  marry  her  a  condescension.  This  is  the  degradation  of 
snobbery,  she  argues,  that  a  mere  accident,  or  something 
wholly  apart  from  the  character  or  endowment  of  the  person, 
like  the  form  of  his  nose  or  the  color  of  his  hair,  should  over- 
come another  person  as  a  kind  of  celestial  superiority.  No 
American  girl  can  understand  that  anybody  is  her  superior 
merely  because  he  is  of  a  certain  family  or  of  a  recognized 
rank,  and  she  would  laugh  until  sunset  at  the  suggestion  that 
a  man  called  a  duke  did  her  a  favor,  or  condescended  to  her, 
when  he  proposed  to  marry  her.  Snobbery,  according  to  this 
view,  is  the  worship  of  rank  as  rank — a  worship  which  levels 
all  moral  and  mental  distinctions,  and  eats  up  the  soul.  But 
the  desire  of  money  in  the  case  of  the  American  also  levels 
such  distinctions,  and  in  the  same  way.  There  is  not  an  es- 
sential difference  between  the  feeling  which  impels  a  woman 
to  marry  a  marquis  because  of  his  rank,  however  poor  and 
ignorant  and  repulsive  he  may  be,  and  that  which  persuades 
her  to  marry  a  millionaire  because  of  his  money.  Snobbish- 
ness is  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  and  thought  and  en- 
ergy— in  fact,  of  life — to  mere  worldly  display.  The  woman 
who  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of  social  rank  and  noble  title, 
yet  who  gives  herself  for  a  fortune,  is  no  less  a  snob  than  her 
sister  who  gives  herself  for  a  coronet.  In  the  one  case  the 
coronet  stands  for  all  that  the  fortune  implies  in  the  other. 


Here  is  a  pen-picture  of  the  thoroughly  fashionable  girl  at 
Long  Branch:  "  She  droops  her  shoulders,  represses  her  bo- 
som, and  humps  her  back  until  she  is  interestingly  shaped 
like  a  consumptive  in  the  stages  next  preceding  death.  Her 
shoulder-blades  show  like  rudimentary  wings  through  the 
thin  muslin  of  her  white  dress,  and  her  hair  is  arrayed  with 
angelic  simplicity.  Over  her  shoulders  and  chest  is  a  fichu, 
like  the  neckerchief  familiar  in  the  standard  portrait  of  Mar- 
tha Washington.  Her  skirt  is  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  and 
hangs  as  straight  and  plain  as  an  old-fashioned  petticoat  to 


within  six  inches  of  the  ground.  The  only  suggestion  of 
modern  earthliness  is  the  glimpse  of  gay  stockings  under- 
neath. There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  affec- 
tation of  simplicity.  A  full-blooded  brunette,  with  a  face  of 
scarlet  and  amber,  and  a  form  as  pliant  and  sinuous  as  a 
well-fed  cat's,  wears  rich,  dark  costumes.  One  of  her  dresses 
makes  every  man  turn  his  head  to  look,  yet  it  really  makes 
no  extensive  exhibition  of  her  person.  The  sleeves  are 
slashed  at  several  points  from  her  rounded  wrist  to  the  top 
of  her  plump  shoulder.  Spaces  of  her  smooth,  warm  skin 
are  thus  left  bare,  and  with  a  wonderfully  alluring  effect.  If 
her  arms  were  wholly  nude  they  would  gain  no  more  than  a 
passing  glance,  but  these  spots  of  exposure  are  just  enough 
to  fix  the  male  eye  upon  her.  She  is  well  aware  of  this,  and 
has  a  way  of  shrugging  her  shoulders  that  brings  dimples  to 
the  precise  places  that  are  uncovered.  The  expression  of 
unconsciousness  which  she  simultaneously  assumes  is  worth 
going  a  mile  to  see." 

The  newest  thing  m  note-paper  is  the  address  and  date  in 
an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  writer's  handwriting  in  one  corner, 
and  a  delicately  painted  flower,  crest,  or  even  a  tiny  land- 
scape having  some  connection  or  association  with  the  person 
by  whom  it  is  ordered,  in  the  other.  As,  for  instance,  a  lady 
whose  residence  happened  to  bear  the  romantic  name  of 
"  Pansy  Cottage,"  would  have  the  small  purple  flower  in  the 
left-hand  corner  of  her  paper,  and  in  the  right  her  own  hand- 
writing accurately  reproduced  for  the  residence  and  date. 
The  great  charm  of  this  new  fashion  will  be  its  costliness 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  becoming  common,  as,  of 
course,  a  new  design  and  a  new  plate  must  be  made  for  ev- 
ery one  who  adopts  it." 

The  "  Mrs.  Deacon  "  whose  name  appears  in  the  London 
World  as  a  new  American  beauty,  and  to  whom  the  Prince 
of  Wales  requested  an  introduction  at  a  ball  lately  given  in 
London  by  Lady  Harrington,  is  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Baldwin,  of  the  United  States  navy.  Miss  Florence  Bald- 
win was  married  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  while  she  was 
still  in  her  teens,  and  is  beautiful  enough  to  justify  the  admi- 
ration of  his  royal  highness.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Parker 
Deacon,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Edward  Deacon,  who  was 
Attache  to  the  American  Legation  under  General  Cass,  and 
was  then  called  the  handsomest  man  at  the  French  Court. 
He  ran  away  with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Parker,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter  Parker,  the  Boston  millionaire,  whose  eccentrici- 
ties made  her  a  conspicuous  member  of  American  society  at 
that  period.  The  New  York  Sun  says  :  "  Mrs.  Parker 
Deacon  is  too  young  and  artless  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
professional  beauties  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set,  and  we 
trust  that  she  may  be  spared  the  unenviable  distinction." 


One  of  the  occupations  of  women  in  Saratoga  is  looking 
for  the  men.  The  women,  it  is  understood,  carry  the  keys 
of  the  rooms,  so  that  men  are  relieved  from  responsibility  on 
that  account,  and  their  usual  custom  when  leaving  their  own 
territory  is  to  remark,  in  an  airy  way  and  off-hand  manner: 
"  I  shall  be  on  the  piazza,  or  somewhere  round,  if  you  want 
me."  This  is  not  very  definite,  but  there  are  not  many 
places  to  go  to  within  the  precincts,  so  the  wife  responds 
"all  right,"  and  the  husband  disappears.  An  hour  or  so 
afterward  she  does  want  him.  It  is  dinner-time,  or  tea-time, 
or  she  wants  to  get  some  water  from  the  spring,  or  she  would 
like  to  ride,  or  walk,  or  call,  or  she  wishes  to  go  out  some- 
where herself,  and  desires  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  fact. 
She  prepares  without  any  misgivings  ;  she  descends  cheer- 
fully to  the  ground  floor  ;  she  walks  through  the  French 
windows  of  the  small  parlor  to  the  piazza — he  is  not  there; 
she  passes  hastily  across  the  office  (for  somehow  its  publicity 
makes  it  seem  improper  to  be  there  unattended)  to  the  back 
piazza,  which  she  investigates  slowly  and  carefully.  Then 
she  steps  into  the  parlor,  without  taking  the  trouble,  how- 
ever, to  glance  at  the  richly  cushioned  chairs  and  sofas,  for 
she  knows  he  is  not  there,  and  makes  her  way  again  through 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  small  parlors  out  upon  the  broad 
piazza,  and  this  formula  she  keeps  up  for  a  couple  of  hours. 


What  is  termed  the  eclectic  system  in  the  composing  of 
dress  designs  is  now  generously  practiced.  This  collected 
style  is  one  of  numerous  beauties,  and  is  so  endowed  with 
artistic  effects  that  you  will  not  find  a  model  that  is  severely 
plain.  The  whole  list  of  patterns  gives  only  the  most  ap- 
proved and  pleasing  expressions  of  fashions  that  have  figured 
from  season  to  season  in  the  world  of  expensive  finery.  This 
beautiful  mixture  of  familiar  styles  wears  the  face  of  all  that 
is  fresh  and  charmingly  fascinating — a  proof  that  an  entirely 
new  creation  can  be  brought  forth  from  the. old  and  well  used. 
One  has  no  conception  of  what  exquisite  modes  eclecticism  in 
designing  has  produced.  From  the  past — the  old-time  modes 
— and  from  the  modern  models,  the  artistic  designers  have 
gathered  up  the  most  approved,  the  very  best,  and  hence 
quite  perfect  in  tone— a  long  array  of  exquisite  toilets. 


An  opulent  foreign  financier  and  fool  has  been  making  a 
distinguished  and  commodious  ass  of  himself  by  his  per- 
formances at  the  feet  of  a  charming  woman  at  Dinard.  He 
literally  strewed  her  path  with  flowers.  She  crushed  with 
cruel  indifference  the  rarest  exotics  under  her  elastic  tread. 
But  this  pastoral  lavishness  was  too  simple  for  a  banker  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  very  earth  should  be  changed 
into  gold,  that  the  footstool  of  his  adored  should  be  of  price- 
less value.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  took  from  his  cashier  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  louis  d'or,  securely  stowed  away 
in  bags.  Returning  to  Dinard,  he  cast  himself  and  his  bags 
of  gold  at  the  feet  of  this  divinity.  "  What  are  those  bags?" 
she  asked,  with  becoming  prudence.  Without  further  reply, 
the  banker  pierced  one  of  the  bags  with  his  knife,  and  a  flood 
of  yellow  gold  rolled  out  before  her  dazzled  vision.  When 
every  vestige  of  carpet  had  vanished  under  these  wonderful 
paving  stones,  the  object  of  this  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment removed  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  walked  for  a  mo- 
ment barefoot  through  the  room,  then  stopped  an  instant  as 
if  in  pain.  "What  is  it,  my  beloved?"  asked  the  banker. 
"The  gold  hurts  my  feet,"  she  replied;  "I  must  pick  it  up, 
or  put  on  my  stockings."  She  picked  it  up,  and  the  banker's 
love  grew  more  and  more  frenzied  every  day  from  that  mo- 
ment,    And  this  is  the  love  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 


ABOUT    WOMEN. 


After  her  pctits  accidents,  Bernhardt  next  loves  a  Santa  Cruz  punch. 

The  woman  who  pretends  to  laugh  at  love  is  like  the  child  who  sings 
at  night  when  it  is  afraid. 

A  bachelor,  according  to  the  latest  definition,  is  a  man  who  has  lost 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  woman  miserable. 

Two  young  damsels  on  a  certain  street  have  each  nine  fellers.  The 
old  women  in  the  neighborhood  think  the  affair  will  end  in  a  base-ball 
match. 

A  Brooklyn  colored  woman  has  just  procured  a  divorce  from  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Ashantee.  She  says  love  in  Ashantee  is  several  degrees 
below  love  in  a  cottage. 

A  Chicago  girl  fell  senseless  when  she  saw  her  sweetheart  with 
a  glass  of  beer  at  his  lips.  Such  cold-hearted  selfishness  was  enough 
to  make  any  girl's  head  swim. 

It  is  now  the  style  in  France  for  wedding  ceremonies  to  last  three 
days ;  and  it  is  said  the  Chicago  girls  are  thinking  about  adopting  the 
custom,  and  thus  postpone  the  time  for  a  divorce. 

It  is  said  that  one  reason  why  the  woman's  convention  favors  Han- 
cock is  that  the  Republicans  so  emphatically  urge  Garfield's  election  on 
the  remarkable  ground  that  he  "  began  life  as  a  boy." 

No  woman,  however  nervous,  has  a  right  to  wake  up  her  husband 
from  a  sound  sleep  to  tell  him,  on  his  inquiring  what's  the  matter, 
"  Nothing,  only  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  awake." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  thinks  that  the  lot  of  American  women 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  sex  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  things  where  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Light-minded  Young  Thing  (in  a  bathing  suit)  —  "Surely,  Aunt 
Margaret,  you're  not  going  to  wear  your  spectacles  in  the  water?" 
Aunt  Margaret — "  Indeed  I  am.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  take  oft 
another  thing." 

They  were  at  a  dinner-party,  and  he  remarked  that  he  supposed  she 
was  fond  of  ethnology.  She  said  that  she  was,  but  that  she  was  not 
very  well,  and  that  the  doctor  had  told  her  not  to  eat  anything  for  des- 
sert but  oranges. 

■An  Oil  City  maiden,  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  two-days'  attack 
of  green-apple  cramps,  recited  in  public  that  touching  poem,  "  Go  feel 
what  I  have  felt,"  with  such  emphasis  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  corner  grocer. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  you  called  on  a  girl  she  kissed  you  good- 
bye. Now,  if  you  suggest  anything  of  the  sort,  her  father  calls  you 
into  the  library  and  asks  you  what  you  are  worth.  Are  we  a  nation? 
And  is  this  progress  ? 

A  sailor  was  recently  before  a  magistrate  for  beating  his  wife,  when 
the  magistrate  attempted  to  reach  his  heart  by  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
know  that  his  wife  was  the  "  weaker  vessel."  "If  she  is,  she  ought 
not  to  carry  so  much  sail,"  replied  Jack. 

An  observant  correspondent  at  Long  Branch  notices  that  American 
women  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  European  sisters  and  cul- 
tivating avoirdupois.  Ease  and  freedom  from  anxiety  develop  it,  and 
prosperity  and  plumpness  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  young  lady  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  agreed  to  marry 
a  young  man  immediately  after  the  election  if  Hancock  is  elected  ;  but 
if  Garfield  is  elected  they  are  to  wait  four  years.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  young  lady  is  not  wholly  hankering  for  a  husband. 

A  young  lady  who  teaches  music  in  an  academy  in  Western  New 
York,  sent  an  order  to  a  publisher  recently,  in  which  she  had  spelled 
words  very  poorly.  She  apologized  by  adding  a  postscript  as  follows  : 
"  You  must  eskews  this  letter,  as  I  pla  bi  noat,  but  spel  bi  ear." 

A  lady  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  compared  to  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  because,  when  asked  by  a  reporter  for  a  description  of  her 
dress,  she  said  :  "  I  don't  wear  a  very  handsome  costume,  but  I  have 
the  nicest  husband  and  two  of  the  sweetest  children  in  the  room." 

The  maddest  man  at  the  White  Sulphur  is  he  who  wrote  to  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  the  names  of  the  belles  of  the  season,  and  was  coolly  told, 
in  the  paper  next  day,  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  was  partial  to 
them  and  not  a  competent  judge ;  therefore  the  names  were  omitted. 

A  man  at  Kansas  City  could  not  win  the  girl  whom  he  wanted,  and 
therefore  married  her  sister.  The  wife  soon  learned  the  truth,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  mistake  be  rectified.  The  sister  assented,  and  a  divorce, 
followed  by  a  marriage  ceremony,  has  apparently  settled  matters  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

A  Baltimore  heiress  fixed  herself  up  as  a  homely  woman  of  middle 
age,  and  got  into  a  street-car  in  which  were  four  of  her  suitors.  As  one 
of  them  wanted  to  get  off,  he  got  up  and  let  her  have  his  seat.  She 
supposed  that  he  went  to  ride  upon  the  platform,  and  of  course  accepted 
him  when  he  proposed.     Some  men  are  born  to  luck. 

"  Is  your  programme  full,  Miss  Beetlecrusher  ?  "  asked  a  young  man 
of  a  Western  damsel,  who  had  just  struggled  out  of  the  refreshment- 
room,  with  disappointment  in  her  eye  and  an  "  order  of  dances  "  in  her 
hand.  "Programme  full?"  said  the  daughter  of  the  Setting  Sun,  "Waal, 
I  guess  not  !  I  hain't  had  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cake  an'  ice  cream, 
an'  they  don't  go  far  toward  filling  my  programme,  I  can  tell  you." 

There  is  an  Indiana  woman  only  twenty-three  years  old,  who,  when 
she  went  to  Indianapolis  recently,  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes,  could 
find  none  large  enough,  and  had  to  leave  her  measure.  This  called  for 
a  pair  of  extra  "  fifteens,"  the  last  being  a  foot  in  length  and  five  inches 
wide.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated,  however,  that  the  woman  herself 
weighs  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  and  is  seven  feet  two 
inches  in  height. 

A  letter  addressed  to  "  the  prettiest  girl  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,"  has  been 
posted  above  the  window  in  the  post-office  among  the  unclaimed  letters. 
The  young  ladies  go  to  the  office  and  look  at  it,  but  are  too  modest  to 
claim  it.  A  blue-eyed,  stylishly  dressed  miss  looked  at  the  letter  closely, 
and  said  to  a  lady  with  her:  "It  looks  like  his  writing.  I  wish  they 
had  just  sent  it  to  me,  and  not  stuck  it  up  that  way  in  a  public  place. 
I'll  never  get  it  now." 

There  is  a  young  and  handsome  woman  at  Saratoga  who  wears  a  dia- 
mond ring  on  each  of  her  eight  fingers  whenever  she  is  seen,  whether  at 
breakfast  or  by  gaslight.  She  also  wears  diamonds  in  her  hair,  large 
solitaires  in  her  ears,  bracelets  and  pins  set  with  these  rare  jewels,  and 
one  night  she  wore  a  diamond  cross  five  or  six  inches  long.  A  saucy 
letter-writer  says  she  is  suspected  of  also  having  anklets  and  garters 
clasped  with  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  no  longer  called  "The  Jersey  Lily";  society  has 
given  her  another  pet  name — "  The  Amber  Witch."  She  is  said  to  be 
lovelier  than  ever,  and  is  gazed  at  in  public  as  if  she  were  a  queen  or  a 
prima  donna.  At  the  Atlanta  f£te,  where  she  wore  a  gown  of  old  gold 
satin  trimmed  with  shaded  poppies,  one  old  lady  seated  herself  oppo- 
site the  Amber  Witch's  stall,  and,  deliberately  taking  out  her  opera- 
glasses,  stared  at  the  famous  beauty  for  an  hour. 

Among  the  Washington  young  women  who  move  in  the  extremely  se- 
lect circle  of  the  army  and  navy  it  is  considered  highly  improper  to  at- 
tend a  concert  or  theatre,  even  with  one's  fiance\  without  the  chaperon- 
age  of  mamma  or  maiden  aunt.  A  ride  alone,  or  even  a  call,  without 
the  presence  of  a  third  party,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  young  men 
find  their  maidens  well  watched  aTid  guarded.  But  one  evening  mother 
was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  play,  and  a  young  woman  for  once  consented  to 
go  alone  with  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged.  Speaking  of  it 
afterward,  she  said  :  "  I  suffered  agony  all  the  time  for  fear  we  should 
meet  somebody  I  knew,  and  I  never  felt  so  common  in  all  my  life." 

It  is  related  of  Sarcey,  the  French  dramatic  critic,  that  for  many 
years  a  lady  who  writes  anonymously  has  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  him — or  rather  a  monologue,  for  he  has  never  replied. 
She  sends  him  suggestions  and  facts  about  all  the  subjects  on  which  he 
writes.  As  soon  as  he  announces  that  he  intends  to  discuss  such  and 
such  a  subject,  either  in  the  XlXieme  Siecle  or  in  a  lecture,  the  anony- 
mous lady  at  once  sends  him  notes,  and  often  makes  extensi'-  e  researches 
which  he  could  never  make  himself  Sarcey  has  whole  draver?  .!!  •' 
the  letters  of  this  lady,  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  n  tion  v. ' 
be,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  to  lift  the  veil  under  which  she 
valuable  collaboration. 


THE        ARGONAU  T, 


ZEPHYR    WORSTED. 


One  of  "Nym  Crinkle's"  Twice-Told  Tales. 


I  don't  know  that  philosophy  has  ever  explained  why  all 
men  hate  cats  and  all  women  love  them.  I  say  all,  because 
the  exceptions  are  effeminate  men  and  masculine  women. 
To  me  the  question  presents  no  difficulties  whatever.  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  the  bitter  animosity  which  one  sex 
feels  for  the  feline  race  is  owing  wholly  to  the  preposterous 
and  utterly  irrational  manner  in  which  women  go  on  about 
cats.  If  ever  you  wish  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  summary  of  a 
woman's  inconsistency,  want  of  logic,  and  excess  of  per- 
versity and  incomprehensible  sentimentalism,  just  watch  her 
relationship  to  a  cat.  The  more  worthless  the  animal,  the 
more  she  dotes  on  it.  .  If  you  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  a 
treacherous  fiend,  that  sucks  the  baby's  breath  when  her 
back  is  turned,  and  steals  all  the  milk  and  tid-bits  the  mo- 
ment the  kitchen-door  is  shut,  she  will  go  and  stroke  its 
back  in  transcendent  sympathy. 

When  I  was  quite  a  small  boy,  I  brought  home  one  day  a 
little  spaniel  pup.  He  couldn't  have  been  more  than  eight 
weeks  old.  My  aunt  had  a  monster  tom-cat,  a  twelve-pound 
war-horse,  a  battle-scarred  veteran,  that  had  eaten  more 
canary-birds  and  killed  more  robins  than  any  monster  of  its 
tribe  in  the  county.  She  called  it  Zeph,  which  was  an  affec- 
tionate abbreviation  of  Zephyr. 

Well,  it  fell  upon  my  spaniel  pup,  fastened  its  talons  on 
either  side  of  the  innocent's  face,  and  proceeded  to  chew  his 
little  pink  nose  off.  This  was  bad  enough.  But  imagine 
my  feelings — my  outraged  sense  of  justice — when  my  aunt 
appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a  broomstick  and  many 
screams,  and  proceeded  first  to  break  the  back  of  my  harm- 
less pup,  and  then  to  upbraid  me  in  unmeasured  terms  for 
bringing  a  great,  nasty  dog  into  the  house  to  worry  her  poor 
cat. 

I  nursed  that  pup  for  a  long  time,  and  then  buried  it.  I 
think  I  vowed  over  its  little  grave  behind  the  barn  to  avenge 
its  death.  Zeph  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  contempt  for  a 
long  time  afterward.  He  knew  that  I  hated  him  cordially, 
and  I  felt  he  despised  me. 

One  day  Jim  Folsom,  the  butchers  boy,  brought  down  his 
bull-dog  to  the  house.  He  had  told  me  that  it  worried  cats 
beautifully.  My  aunt  was  away  that  afternoon,  and  I  had 
got  Jim  to  happen  round  with  the  animal,  accidentally  as  it 
were.  I  shall  never  forget  my  astonishment  at  that  dog.  He 
was  an  old,  dilapidated,  brindled  hybrid,  and  held  his  head 
down,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  had  a  habit  of  start- 
ing spasmodically,  as  if  some  one  were  about  to  kick  him.  I 
tried  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  get  Zephyr  out  into  the 
yard  without  avail,  and  we  finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  took 
the  dog  into  the  kitchen.  We  had  to  do  it  by  main  force. 
The  moment  Zeph  got  his  green  eye  on  him,  he  made  a 
straight  spring,  and  landed  on  him  like  a  leopard. 

The  rest  of  the  scene  lives  in  my  memory  like  a  fire  or  a 
midnight  assault.  The  process  of  whipping  that  cat  was  to 
me  one  of  the  most  momentous  proceedings  in  my  juvenile 
history.  All  at  once  we  were  assailed  by  a  series  of  the  most 
deafening  yells,  barks,  yelps,  squeals,  and  sputters  that  ever 
issued  from  an  animated  creature.  Dog  and  cat  were  lost  in 
a  whirling  chaos  of  fur.  They  plunged  under  the  table  upon 
which  the  pumpkin  pies  were  cooling ;  they  upset  all  the  tins 
and  crockery,  and  finally  the  table  itself.  They  tore  up  all 
the  rag  carpet,  knocked  down  the  stove-pipe,  rolled  over  and 
over,  slinging  blood  and  pumpkin  in  all  directions ;  and  then, 
with  one  super-canine  howl,  the  dog  plunged  through  Jim's 
legs  and  out  the  door,  where  Ben,  the  stable-man,  hit  him 
over  the  back  with  a  pitchfork,  and  across  the  fence,  where 
my  uncle  struck  him  with  a  brick  on  the  hind-leg.  The  last 
we  saw  of  him,  he  was  tearing  down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  with  a  posse  of  men  and  boys  after  him,  all  under  the 
vain  delusion  that  he  had  the  hydrophobia. 

Half  an  hour  later  that  cat  was  lying  upon  a  cushioned 
chair  near  the  stove,  purring  peacefully,  with  one  eye  shut — 
a  fit  symbol  of  the  invincible— while  a  group  of  horror- 
stricken  women  repaired  damages,  and  informed  me  that  an 
abandoned  wretch  who  would  worry  a  poor  innocent  pussy 
would  assuredly  end  his  days  on  the  gallows. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  I  gave  myself  systematically  to 
the  study  of  Zeph.  He  disabled  two  black-and-tan  pups; 
he  killed  two  yellow  birds  that  cost  me  a  week's  work  to  trap. 
I  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  he  could  not  be  hit  by  a 
clam-shell ;  for  Charley  Parsons — who,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology, could  "  scoop  the  head  off  any  ki-yi  at  a  hundred 
yards"  with  that  missile — came  up,  at  my  request,  and  prac- 
ticed one  whole  afternoon  without  getting  a  fair  shot  at  him. 
I  satisfied  myself  that  "Spanish  buttons"  were  "no  go." 
I  got  some  strychnine  from  the  boy  in  the  drug  store,  and  I 
fixed  it  nicely  in  a  piece  of  cold  mutton.  Then  I  made  up 
with  Zeph — stroked  his  back,  tickled  the  top  of  his  head, 
called  him  pet  names,  and  offered  him  a  nice,  dainty  little 
repast.  But  he  only  rolled  up  his  green  eyes,  pulled  the 
meat  open,  looked  inside  of  it,  and  walked  off. 

As  for  shooting  him,  that  had  been  tried  too  often.  He 
rather  courted  that  sort  of  fun.  His  loins  and  neck  were  so 
full  of  buckshot  that  I  honestly  believe  he  let  himself  be  shot 
at  in  order  to  become  iron-clad. 

I  never  fixed  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  fixed  me.  I  made 
a  futile  effort  to  get  up  a  combination  against  him  in  the 
family.  I  opened  on  him  with  statistics.  I  proved  to  my 
mother  he  had  killed  Uncle  Zeke's  mocking-bird,  and  that 
he  had  eaten  the  two  orioles  that  had  a  nest  in  the  maple.  I 
sat  up  all  one  night  to  see  him  carry  off  the  mutton-chops, 
and  steal  through  a  hole  in  the  cellar  window  and  distribute 
them  among  his  paramours  and  confederates  on  the  back 
fence.  My  mother,  as  kind,  indulgent,  and  sensible  woman 
as  ever  lived,  lost  all  her  virtues  the  moment  the  cat  question 
was  opened.  She  told  me  it  pained  her  to  the  heart  to  see 
such  a  bitter,  revengeful  spirit  in  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
What  had  Aunt  Sarah  done  to  me,  she'd  like  to  know? 

About  two  weeks  after  that  I  was  packed  off  to  boarding- 
school,  to  the  meanest,  crudest  old  pedagogue  in  Christen- 
dom.    Mark  this  :  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Aunt  Sarah's. 

You  can  understand  from  these  early  impressions  what  my 

aftc-  opinion  was  upon  the  cat  question.     With  an  honest 

affection  for  dogs,  I  grew  up  with  a  notion  that  I  must  wait 

]  was  my  own  master  before  I  could  own  one. 

hi  1865,  I  was  living  in  Thirty-second  Street,  in  the  city, 


and  somehow  believed,  like  a  great  many  other  fatuous  fel- 
lows who  get  married  and  pay  the  bills,  that  I  was  my  own 
master. 

My  aunt's  cat  was  perpetuated  in  my  wife's  sister's  pet. 
Poe's  raven  was  an  evangel  of  love  by  the  side  of  that  cat, 
and  for  a  year  that  monster  was  master  of  the  place.  It 
lived  on  English  sparrows — anything  less  was  not  good 
enough  for  his  lordship.  My  wife's  sister  had  a  theory  that 
he  employed  his  waking  hours  in  ridding  the  ward  of  rats. 
I  can  take  my  oath  that,  gorged  and  pampered,  he  would 
turn  out  of  his  way  if  he  met  one.  He  slept  by  the  fire  in 
the  basement  all  day.  At  night  he  was  religiously  put  out, 
as  my  wife's  sister  said,  to  hunt  for  vermin,  but  in  reality  to 
sit  on  the  back  shed  in  a  select  council  of  abandoned  volup- 
tuaries like  himself,  and  carry  on  his  amorous  pursuits  to  a 
chorus  that  would  have  shamed  the  fiends  themselves. 

Let  me  put  myself  right,  because  my  wife's  sisters  friends 
will  undoubtedly  have  this  article  sent  to  them  marked. 

If  you  go  up  to  that  house  in  Thirty-second  Street,  you  will 
find  the  back  fence  in  the  yard,  the  roof  of  the  wood-shed, 
and  the  grape  arbor  full  of  bullets  that  were  aimed  at  that 
cat  in  vain.  But  I  desire  to  say  here  that  the  hellish  noise 
of  the  monster  at  night  did  not  aggravate  me  half  as  much 
as  the  devilish  human  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  women.  Bruce  came  to  see  me  one  day ;  he  had  a  little 
ten-ounce  black-and-tan  with  him.  When  he  was  going  out, 
that  infernal  cat,  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  in  the  hall- 
way, pounced  on  the  dog  unawares;  and  before  Bruce  could 
rescue  the  little  fellow,  had  bitten  him  through  the  fore-leg, 
after  which  it  ran  down  stairs.  I  followed  it  down,  with  dire 
intent.  What  do  you  think  the  crafty  thief  did?  I  found  it 
stretched  upon  its  cushioned  chair,  purring  as  innocently  as 
a  kitten  that  knows  no  guile.  The  women  instantly  came  to 
its  rescue,  and  I  was  mistaken.  It  must  have  been  some 
other  cat. 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  the  human  intelligence,  if 
concentrated  upon  the  question,  must  be  superior  to  the  in- 
stinct of  a  cat.  Then  I  tried  diplomacy,  and  thought  to  win 
my  wife's  aid.  I  rushed  down  to  her  one  day,  crying  with 
genuine  horror  in  my  voice  and  face  that  I  had  seen  that  in- 
fernal cat  sitting  upon  the  baby's  breast  in  the  cradle.  I 
had  thought  it  safe  to  count  upon  the  maternal  instinct  in 
this  case.  Alas,  my  wife  only  replied  :  "Why,  Dolph,  how 
absurd  ;  Jane  [that's  my  wife's  sister]  has  carried  Tommy 
down  to  Sarony's  to  have  his  photograph  taken." 

Then,  when  he  swallowed  the  skylark  that  Ned  Bannister 
gave  me,  I  hired  the  ash-man  to  carry  him  off  one  morning, 
before  the  women  were  up.  You  know  the  result.  The  beast 
was  back  in  less  than  five  hours,  asleep  on  his  cushion ;  and, 
by  some  language  known  only  to  cats  and  women,  it  con- 
veyed the  true  state  of  the  case  to  my  wife  and  my  wife's  sis- 
ter, and  there  was  a  coldness  in  the  family  for  a  week. 

I  believe  I  was  as  mad  then  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
I  went  and  consulted  Bruce.  "  Get  a  fox  terrier,"  said  he. 
"  They  train  'em  in  England  to  kill  cats.  Try  a  thorough- 
bred English  bull ! " 

This  revived  my  old  notion  of  keeping  a  dog.  I  discarded 
the  idea  of  a  bull,  for  fear  that,  in  the  work  of  extermination, 
he  wouldn't  stop  at  the  cat,  and  might  even  carry  his  ven- 
geance beyond  my  wife's  sister ;  but  I  sent  out  for  two  fox 
terriers.  Instead  of  fox  terriers,  my  agent  brought  me  back, 
in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  two  Bedlington  dogs.  Shaggy,  wiry, 
anxious  little  brutes,  they  seemed  to  be  compounded  of  steel, 
quicksilver,  and  old  rope.  They  weighed  twelve  and  four- 
teen pounds,  and  they  yapped  and  snapped  incessantly. 

I  believe  I  was  grievously  disappointed,  not  to  say  dis- 
gusted. "  What  in  heaven's  name,"  I  cried,  "  did  you  bring 
poodles  for?  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  dog  that  would  kill  a 
cat." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  my  agent,  "so  I  picked  these.  Either 
one  of  'em  will  warm  a  cat  in  seven  minutes.  If  he  don't, 
I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  him." 

Then  I  brought  my  prizes  off,  and  named  them  Nip  and 
Tuck.  Tuck  was  the  male.  A  more  gallant  little  animal  I 
never  saw.  As  near  as  I  could  get  at  his  pedigree,  he  was 
a  combination  of  the  Scotch  terrier  and  the  Welsh  harrier, 
with  a  strain  of  Skye  in  him.  He  had  the  rough,  wiry,  coat 
of  one,  the  cottony  head  of  the  other.  His  chest  was  deep 
and  wide,  his  loins  were  trim,  and  knotted  hard  with  muscles. 
His  fore-legs  were  light,  straight,  and  symmetrical  as  a  cat's. 
I  examined  his  teeth.  They  were  all  there,  clean  and  sharp. 
He  had  no  dew  claws,  which  made  me  suspect  his  strain  of 
Skye  blood.  Altogether,  I  never  saw  such  a  bundle  of 
strength  and  agility,  such  respiration,  such  courage,  and 
such  bottom,  in  so  small  a  compass. 

"What  hideous  brutes!"  exclaimed  my  wife,  jumping 
upon  a  chair. 

"Bloodthirsty  monsters  !"  cried  my  wife's  sister,  backing 
up  against  the  door.  "  There's  hydrophobia  in  every  ex- 
pression." 

"  If  you  will  have  dogs,  my  dear,"  continued  my  wife, 
"why  do  you  not  get  Spitzes— those  beautiful  white  Spitzes?" 

"  Spitzes  ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  horror ;  "  why,  they  are  the 
fiercest  animals  outside  of  the  African  jungle.  They'd  worry 
the  cat.  Now,  these  timid  little  beauties  wouldn't  harm  a 
mouse.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  speak  about.  You  see, 
they're  famous  dogs.  That  one  dragging  up  the  carpet  in 
the  corner  belonged  to  the  Marquise  of  Lome.  She  lost  it 
in  Saint  James's  Park  one  day.  It  was  stolen  and  sent  here. 
I  got  it  dirt  cheap,  and  thought  some  of  sending  it  back,  with 
my  compliments,  to  the  original  owner.  The  other  one,  try- 
ing to  get  under  the  door,  was  one  of  Eugenie's  pets,  and 
was  sold  when  she  went  into  retirement.  They're  very  val- 
uable, but  we've  got  to  look  out  for  the  cat.  That  Tom  of 
yours  would  make  mincemeat  of  'em  in  a  twinkling.  The 
last  thing  the  man  said  to  me  wras :  '  They're  a  nervous  kind 
of  dog,  and  the  sight  of  a  cat  sets  'em  wild.5  Here,  come 
here,  Tuckey,"  I  cried  ;  "nice  Tuckey." 

But  Tuckey  had  his  nose  under  the  door  that  led  to  the 
pantry,  and  was  excavating  a  passage  at  a  rapid  rate  through 
the  ingrain  carpet.  I  felt  morally  certain  that  if  that  cat 
was  not  in  the  pantry,  she  had  left  her  scent  on  the  sill. 

Both  the  women  were  a  little  softened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  animals  had  belonged  to  distinguished  people,  and 
they  finally  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cat,  and  not  let 
him  hurt  them. 

Then  I  put  them  in  the  garret  temporarily,  until  the  ken- 
nel was  built,  remarking  to  my  wife  as  I  did  so,  "  It  would 
be  a  great  shame,  you  know,  to  have  them  torn  to  pieces." 


"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  and  it  would  make  a  nasty  mess. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  Marquise  of  Lome  had 
such  a  peculiar  taste?" 

I  did  not  sleep  much  that  night.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  got  up  ;  and  telling  my  wife  that  I  thought  I'd 
go  and  take  an  early  stroll  with  my  dogs  before  breakfast,  I 
left  her  innocently  settling  herself  for  another  nap,  and  went 
up  and  let  out  my  beauties.  We  had  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  to  ourselves.  I  got  them  into  a  closet,  while  I  let  in 
the  cat,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door  with  a  debauched  air. 
The  lordly  ingrate  marched  straight  to  his  cushion,  giving 
two  or  three  contemptuous  sniffs,  as  if  there  was  a  dog  in  the 
air,  and  he'd  attend  to  it  at  his  leisure.  No  sooner  was  he 
comfortably  installed  than  I  let  out  Tuck. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  stories  of  animal  sagacity,  but 
I  never  read  or  heard  of  anything  that  equaled  that  dog's 
comprehension  of  what  I  wanted.  The  moment  I  opened 
the  door  six  inches  wide,  he  made  a  straight  bolt  for  the  cush- 
ion and  the  cat,  and  landed  square  on  the  thief's  back.  If 
there  had  been  an  explosion  of  cat,  the  result  for  the  next 
minute  could  not  have  been  more  exhilarating.  I  could  not 
see  anything  but  a  whirling  periphery  of  indistinct  legs  and 
tail.  They  probably  made  four  hundred  revolutions  in  a  sec- 
ond and  a  half,  and  that  is  too  rapid  for  the  untrained  eye. 
I  sat  down  in  a  comfortable  seat,  concluding  to  stay  a  while ; 
for  I  had  a  notion,  by  the  unusual  sounds  which  the  aston- 
ished feline  monster  made,  that  something  was  interfering 
with  his  windpipe.  And  that  was  true,  for,  as  the  revolutions 
slackened  up,  I  perceived  that  Tuck  had  him  by  the  throat. 

Determined  to  see  fair  play,  I  cried  out,  to  encourage  the 
cat,  "Why  don't  you  bite  him  through  the  fore-leg, and  run? 
It's  only  a  dog."  Once  he  broke  away,  with  a  most  pusillan- 
imous yell.  But  he  only  got  five  feet.  The  terrier  was  on 
him  again,  and,  despite  claws  and  teeth,  fastened  him  in  the 
same  place.  I  enjoyed  it,  I  believe,  about  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  very  evident  that  the  dog  was 
warming  up  to  it,  but  the  cat  was  getting  groggy.  So  I  pulled 
Tuck  off.  "  Now,"  I  remarked  to  the  dilapidated  monarch 
of  the  basement,  "you  may  get  up  in  your  chair  and  purr. 
To-morrow  morning  we'll  try  the  other  fellow." 

I  never  saw  such  a  demoralized  cat  in  my  life.  Like  all 
sneaks,  he  gave  out  all  at  once  when  he  met  his  match. 

At  the  breakfast  table  I  told  the  women  that  their  Tom 
had  thrashed  one  of  my  dogs  pretty  badly. 

My  wife's  sister  said  it  was  too  bad.  But  there  was,  I 
thought,  a  little  gleam  of  triumph  in  her  eye,  as  she  stroked 
her  pet  and  remarked  :  "Who  would  think  that  such  a  docile 
creature  as  that  would  fight  anything?    I  can  hardly  credit  it.: 

Well  might  she  doubt  it,  for  Tom  was  just  then  the  most 
docile  of  frauds.  He  didn't  even  have  ambition  enough  to 
purr.  I  thought  I  detected  an  effort  of  the  cat  intellect  to 
communicate  the  real  facts  to  my  wife's  sister;  but  the  cat 
vocabulary  was  evidently  not  equal  to  the  emergency. 

The  next  morning  I  let  Nip  out,  and  she  licked  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life.  I  began  to  take  a  new  interest  in  life. 
Many  of  its  possibilities  were  just  dawning  upon  me. 

"  By  thunder,"  I  remarked,  at  the  breakfast  table,  "that 
cat  of  yours  jumped  on  my  other  dog  this  morning,  and 
mauled  her  severely." 

"Well,"  said  my  wife,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  send  'em 
away.     It  would  be  too  bad  to  have  'em  killed." 

"  We'll  have  to  talk  to  Tommy,"  observed  my  wife's  sister, 
with  playful  reproaches,  as  she  stroked  her  favorite.  "We'll 
have  to  give  him  a  talking  to,  we  will  ;  irs  a  naughty,  quar- 
relsome boy." 

I  wonder  if  a  cat,  among  its  other  unique  talents,  has  an 
appreciation  of  a  keen  practical  joke  ?  Do  you  know,  I  fan- 
cied the  monster  rolled  one  of  his  green  eyes  at  me  as  my 
wife's  sister  went  on  : 

"  Is  the  precious  sick,  or  only  tired  out  killing  rats  all 
night  ?    Tell  his  aunty  what  makes  him  act  so  foolish." 

With  that  I  rushed  off  to  Bruce.  "  Hug  me,  old  boy,"  I 
cried.     "  I've  got  the  bulge  on  my  wife's  sister  ! " 

"Bulge?"  said  Bruce  (he  was  a  Columbia  College  boy). 
"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  bulge?" 

"  Yes,  that  cat  of  hers.  You  know  it.  Well.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!" 

"Well?" 

"  It  goes  off  ever>'  night  on  a  debauch,  and  comes  back  in 
the  morning  to  recuperate.  Then  my  dogs  whale  him  like 
blazes  before  the  women  come  down.     Ho  !  ho  !  he  !  he  !" 

"  By  the  tear  of  the  holy  crocodile,"  exclaimed  Bruce,  "  I'll 
come  over  and  see  it.  Do  you  know  you  can  make  a  fortune 
letting  your  dogs  out  to  married  men  ?  " 

He  did  come  over.  We  both  yelled  with  delight.  We 
calculated  that  if  that  cat  would  only  hold  out,  we  could  lick 
him  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  every  year.  I  never 
saw  such  a  heavenly  expression  of  ineffable  resignation  and 
trust  in  the  divine  order  of  things  as  that  which  came  into 
Bruce's  face  as  he  footed  up  this  result. 

But  the  cat  did  not  hold  out.  He  got  pretty  bad  the  fourth 
morning.  My  wife's  sister  said  he  had  the  pneumonia.  I 
think  myself  his  spine  was  dislocated  and  his  windpipe  was 
chewed  through,  for  I  noticed  his  purr  did  not  connect. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  when  I  tried  to  coax  him  with  ten- 
der and  winning  tones,  he  looked  at  me  a  moment,  then  he 
turned  tail  and  went  feebly  over  the  fence,  out  of  my  sight, 
and  into  my  dreams  forever. 


There  is  a  man  in  Detroit  who  was  wounded  five  times  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  The  first 
bullet  entered  his  left  arm,  the  second  gave  him  a  scalp 
wound,  the  third  hit  him  in  the  foot,  the  fourth  buried  itself 
in  his  shoulder,  the  fifth  entered  his  right  leg.  While  he  was 
being  carried  to  the  rear,  the  first  two  men  who  took  him 
were  killed.  While  his  wounds  were  being  dressed,  an  ex- 
ploding shell  almost  buried  him  under  an  avalanche  of  dirt. 
In  being  removed  further  to  the  rear,  a  runaway  ambulance 
horse  carried  him  half  a  mile  and  dumped  him  out";  and  yet 
he  is  seemingly  hale  and  hearty,  and  walks  without  a  limp. 


When  somebody  told  Dr.  Chapin  that  Universalism  was 
running  out,  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  thank  God,  it  is  running 
out,  but  it  is  running  into  everything  else  !" 


There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  ;  a  summons  in  a  breach 
of  promise  suit  against  the  bridegroom  was  sent  in  among 
the  bridal  presents  at  an  Iowa  wedding. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


THE  REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR  UPSET. 


For  five  years  Jones  had  been  "rising- thirty";  and,  being 
a  bachelor  of  slender,  youthful  figure,  and  lively  disposition, 
society  accepted  the  fiction  without  questioning.  To  do 
Jones  justice,  he  had  so  long  indulged  in  the  romance  that 
he  would  be  thirty  next  August,  that  he,  too,  finally  believed 
it  himself.  But,  although  he  became  no  older,  other  people 
did.  Girls,  with  whom  he  used  to  sing  and  flirt  five  or  six 
years  ago,  got  married  ;  others  died.  Boys,  living  in  the 
same  block,  grew  out  of  the  tadpole  stage  in  which  they  had 
first  come  under  his  notice,  and  actually  voted. 

One  day  this  spring  the  census  man  called. 

"  How  old  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"Thirty,  next  August,"  promptly  replied  Jones. 

"  When  were  you  born  ?  " 

Jones  told  him,  and  the  wretched  census-taker  began  to  do 
a  sum  in  arithmetic. 

"As  you  came  into  this  world  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  you  ought  to  be  thirty-five 
and  a  fraction,"  he  said,  calmly. 

Staggered  by  this,  Jones  submitted  to  the  rest  of  the 
printed  and  verbal  impertinences  without  a  struggle. 

"Have  a  cigar?"  he  said,  when  the  business  was  con- 
cluded. 

"Don't-care  if  I  do,"  replied  the  census-taker. 

Jones  had  known  the  census-taker  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
they  chatted  about  matters  and  things,  touching  at  last  upon 
the  tender  subject  of  Jones's  age.  It  was  strange,  the  census- 
taker  remarked,  that  Jones  should  still  be  unmarried  at 
thirty-five. 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange,"  replied  the  young  man,  and  then  fell 
to  wondering  whether  his  life  as  a  bachelor  had  indeed  been 
a  failure.  Certainly  it  had  not  been  a  burden  thus  far  ;  but 
was  it  best  to  go  on  so  to  the  end? — or  should  he  take  the 
step  so  many  of  his  friends  had  taken,  and  leave  his  bache- 
lor life  behind? 

"  Thirty-five  years  old  and  still  a  bachelor,"  he  mused,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  made  him  feel  a  little  drowsy. 

"  You  seem  kind  of  down-hearted  over  this  business, 
Jones,"  said  the  census  man. 

Jones  nodded. 

"  Well,  now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see  why  you  should. 
I'm  kind  of  sorry  I  came  around,  though  ;  why,  you  might 
have  gone  on  being  thirty  for  the  next  five  years.  You  don't 
look  thirty-five — 'pon  my  word,  you  don't.  But  that's  all  ow- 
ing to  your  being  a  single  man.  Now — you'd  hardly  believe 
it — I'm  only  thirty-five  myself;  although,  I  suppose,  with  my 
bald  head,  spectacles,  and  shabby  coat,  I  look  forty-five. 
But,  then,  I've  been  married  ten  years,  and  have  had  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it  generally.  Fact  is,  I've  just  had  twins,  and 
finances  are  pretty  low  with  me  at  present,  or  I  wouldn't  be 
at  this  census  business " 

"Eh,  what?"  gasped  Jones.     "Just  had ? 

('  Oh,  well,"  said  the  little  man,  "that  is  to  say,  my  wife 
—of  course  we  are  one,  you  know — though  I  always  tell 
Mariar  she's  five-sixths  and  I  am  two-twelfths  of  the  unit. 
Good  joke,  eh  ?  Looks  better  in  fractions,  don't  it?  Though, 
mind  you,  it's  no  joke  taking  care  of  those  twins  on  a  limited 
salary.  Matrimony  has  its  good  points,  Jones ;  but  this  play- 
ing pelican,  and  plucking  the  plumage  off  your  breast  to 
cover  your  young,  as  it  were,  is  kind  of  discouraging,  to  say 
the  least — especially  if  you  will  observe  that  in  my  case  the 
plumage  isn't  very,  luxuriant. 

"  Now,  when  you  want  a  new  coat,  you  drop  around  to 
your  tailor  and  order  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  thinking  no 
more  about  the  matter.  But  suppose  that,  with  your  present 
income — which  enables  you  as  a  bachelor  to  live  so  comfort- 
ably— you  were  married  and  the  father  of  four  children,  as  I 
am.  Do  you  think  you  would  buy  that  coat  ?  The  chances 
are  that,  just  about  that  particular  time,  Johnny's  knees  would 
be  coming  through  his  pants,  George  Henry's  poor  little  bare 
toes  peeping  out  of  his  shabby  shoes  and  talking  to  your 
heart,  and — well,  Jones,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  would 
ink  over  the  seams  of  the  old,  shiny  coat,  and  give  it  another 
chance. 

"  There  are  also  many  other  little  surprises  which  might 
await  you  in  matrimony  that  you  overlook  when  you  build 
those  rose-tinted  air-castles  that  you  as  well  as  every  other 
bachelor  will  build.  How  about  your  mother-in-law — and 
your  wife's  relations  generally?  Not  to  mention  the  very 
hot  water  you  would  get  into  when  you  would  be  compelled 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  family  fights. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  picture  you  were  musing  over  when  I 
came  in.  You  don't  like  children  ;  you  had  overlooked  your 
mother-in-law;  and  you  saw  only  yourself  and  Anna  Matilda 
— just  you  two,  each  living  for  the  other;  she  restless  when 
you  were  away — you  counting  the  hours  until  you  could  be 
with  her  again ;  each  striving  to  make  smooth  for  the  other 
this  chapter  of  accidents  which  we  call  life. 

"As  you  mused  over  that  picture,  Jones,  you  felt  your  ut- 
ter loneliness — felt  that  you  were  living  but  half  of  the  life 
the  laws  of  nature  had  intended  for  you ;  and  you  saw  your- 
self drifting  down  in  the  years  to  come  to  a  lonely  old  age, 
uncared  for  and  unloved. 

"  As  this  cloud  passed  over  your  musings,  that  other  future 
which  might  still  be  yours  became  brighter — she  and  you, 
each  living  for  the  other  as  nature  had  designed  your  lives, 
facing  life's  troubles  together,  and  sharing  its  pleasures.  Just 
such  pictures  as  those  I  used  to  draw,  Jones,  when,  I  first 
met  my  present  five-sixths.  But  about  a  year  and  a  half  af- 
terward— when  I  was  compelled  to  sleep  with  our  first  baby, 
and  had  him  use  my  nose  as  a  step-ladder  at  three  A.  M. — 
the  colors  in  that  picture  did  not  seem  so  brilliant. 

"You  are  a  luxurious,  lazy  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  think  it  a 
hardship  if  your  rest  is  broken.  Now,  how  would  you  like 
to  spend  most  of  your  nights  cantering  around  in  the  thin- 
nest kind  of  clothing,  attending  to  the  numerous  necessities 
of  the  juvenile  Jones  ?— a  little  tyrant  who  would  change  the 
whole  course  of  your  life,  bring  to  you  sleepless  nights, 
increased  expenses,  and  innumerable  cares  from  which  you 
now  are  free. 

"  If  your  family  stopped  at  juvenile  Jones  number  one, 
even,  all  this  you  might  suffer,  and  not  regret  your  matrimo- 
nial venture.  But  the  chances  are  that  juvenile  Jones  num- 
ber one  would  be  followed  by  number  two,  and  the  income 
which  was  sufficient  to  enable  Matilda  Jane  and  yourself  to 
live  quite  comfortably  would  seem  very  scanty  when  there 


were  four  mouths  to  fill  instead  of  two  ;  and  you  would 
speedily  realize  the  fallacy  of  that  matrimonial  proverb  which 
invites  the  credulous  to  believe  that  what  is  enough  for  one 
is  enough  for  two,  applying  very  well  to  candles,  but  not  to 
beefsteaks. 

"  Then,  most  probably,  as  such  things  will  go,  small  Jones 
number  three  would  'make  his  appearance/  and  increased 
demands  would  be  made  upon  your  slender  income  (the 
same  income  that  now  surrounds  you  with  so  many  com- 
forts, Jones).  Now,  in  all  equity,  that  income  should  grow 
with  your  family  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  it  would  not. 
As  each  child  would  be  added  to  your  domestic  circle,  your 
expenses  would  be  increased  just  the  amount  it  would  cost 
to  support  that  child  ;  and,  naturally,  those  increased  ex- 
penses would  prevent  you  from  laying  aside  anything  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day.  Being  without  capital,  you  could  not 
avail  yourself  of  the  opportunities  to  success  which  its  pos- 
session might  afford.  Should  you  lose  your  situation,  your 
necessities  might  compel  you  to  accept  employment  at  which 
you  would  have  laughed  in  your  free  days.  Then,  too,  you 
would  have  to  practice  annoying  economies  which  would 
speedily  take  the  romance  out  of  your  life — if  there  should 
be  any  left  after  such  a  siege. 

"  In  common  with  most  bachelors,  you  are  a  confirmed 
theatre-goer,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  sacrifice  to  give  it  up, 
wouldn't  it?  Now,  how  would  you  like  to  take  your  wife  and 
baby  to  theatre,  and,  during  the  most  pathetic  scene,  be 
forced  to  beat  an  ignominous  retreat  up  the  aisle  and  out  of 
the  house,  with  juvenile  Jones  howling  in  your  arms,  Ma- 
tilda Jane  bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  shawls  and  things. 
and  all  three  looking  very  red  in  the  face,  and  ' so  glad  you 
came'1 — a  feeling  which  you  are  painfully  aware  the  entire 
audience  is  sharing  with  you  ?     Nice  picture,  isn't  it  ? 

"And  now,  Jones,  my  boy,  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good- 
bye. Just  think  over  these  little  matters  when  you  feel  a  lit 
tie  blue  and  lonely.  Matrimony  might  be  a  serious  business 
for  you,  and  instead  of  growing  a  family  of  children,  suppose 
you,  too,  cultivate  smilax — as  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has 
advised  Matilda  Jane  to  do;  or,  if  you  fail  on  that  weed,  cul- 
tivate a  second  crop  of  wild  oats.  But,  J.  J.,  until  you 
can  find  a  woman  who  will  help  you  in  life,  instead  of  being 
a  burden  to  you,  don't  rush  into  a  partnership  which  could 
not  easily  be  dissolved  when  you  found  you  had  the  worst 
of  it." 

Jones  mused  a  moment.  "Where  will  I  find  such  a  part- 
ner as  you  describe  ?"  he  asked. 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  the  census-taker.  "Ask  me  an 
easy  question  !  "  Sanford  Bennett. 

San  Francisco,  September  i,  1SS0. 


OUR  LIBRARY   OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Didst  ever  see  two  women  bathe?  They  emerge  from 
their  bath-house  looking  as  if  they  had  stolen  something. 
Then  they  trip  along  half  a  dozen  steps,  not  altogether  un- 
like Dundreary  or  a  sandpiper,  but  somewhat  resembling 
both.  Then  one  says  "  O  dear !  "  and  reaches  down  to  pick 
a  pebble  out  of  her  shoe,  while  the  other  takes  the  opportu- 
nity to  yell  like  a  pair  of  panthers,  and  then  runs  back  with 
all  her  might  to  the  bath-house.  Her  mate,  of  course,  doesn't 
get  the  pebble  out  of  her  shoe,  but  gets  several  more  in  to 
keep  it  from  getting  lonesome.  Then  the  screamer  tiptoes 
down  to  the  place,  and  says,  "  What  a  fool  I  was  ! "  The 
other  comes  down,  having  secured  a  new  invoice  of  pebbles 
in  transit,  and  screams  "What  is  it?"  As  it  is  nothing  but 
a  devil's  apron-string,  and  not  a  snake,  the  screamer  again 
says,  "  What  a  fool !"  Then  they  laugh.  But  they  keep  their 
eyes  about  them,  and  each  mouth  is  always  ready  to  emit  a 
scream.  By  this  time  they  reach  the  water's  edge.  A  puny 
roller  is  advancing.  It  breaks  a  little  way  out;  and,  as  the 
line  of  foam  is  sent  up  the  beach,  they  turn  and  scamper  with 
all  their  might.  Then  one  says,  "  What  a  fool ! "  And  the 
other  replies,  "  I  know  it ! "  Then  they  take  hold  of  hands, 
determined  to  do  or  die.  Another  wave  makes  them  tremble 
just  a  little,  but  they  keep  on  until  the  water  reaches  to  what 
would  be  their  knees  if  they  were  men.  Now  they  face  each 
other,  each  holding  the  two  hands  of  the  other.  Anybody 
who  has  seen  the  firemen  at  work  on  a  hand-engine  will  un- 
derstand the  motion  readily.  They  keep  this  up  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  talking  like  a  brace  of  parrots  all  the  time,  till 
one  of  them  screams  with  all  her  might,  and  runs  half  way 
to  the  bath-house.  She  stops  to  remark  that  she  knows  she 
will  die ;  and,  looking  down,  sees  the  cause  of  her  scare— a 
blade  of  eel-grass  tightly  wound  about  her  ankle.  Plucking 
up  courage  again,  they  seek  the  water  once  more,  and  again 
the  hand-engine  manoeuvre  is  repeated.  Then  one  of  them 
whispers,  "  There's  a  man  ! "  And  the  other  says,  "  I  don't 
care  one  bit !"  and  runs  with  all  her  might  to  the  bath-house. 
Then  the  one  who  had  seen  the  man  saunters  slowly  after, 
picking  up  a  shell  or  two  on  the  way,  pretending  to  think 
there  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  man  in  creation.  By  and  by 
they  emerge  from  the  bath-house,  and  ostentatiously  display 
the  key,  towel,  and  bathing-dresses,  chatting  in  the  most  vol- 
uble manner.  "  It  was  just  lovely  !"  one  remarks.  And  the 
other  says  she  "  feels  so  refreshed,  you  know." 


A  confident  talker  in  Sunday-schools,  wishing  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  fiction  and  history,  came  to  sudden 
grief.  He  told  in  a  graphic -style  the  story  of  "  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  to  the  great  delight  of  his  youthful  audience.  It 
didn't  trouble  them  at  all  that  the  story  was  not  true,  and 
when  he  asked  them,  "  Boys,  do  you  believe  the  story?" 
they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir."  Being 
pleased  with  his  success,  he  went  on  to  tell  the  historical 
story  of  David  killing  the  huge  Goliath  with  his  sling.  The 
boys  listened  with  equal  delight — it  was  a  mission  school — 
and  when  he  asked  confidently,  "Do  you  believe  this  story, 
boys?"  the  answer  came  as  promptly  as  before,  "No,  sir; 
no,  sir."  An  explosion  of  laughter  was  inevitable,  even  from 
grave  superintendent  and  teachers,  and  the  eloquent  speaker 
was  at  his  wTits'  ends. 


The  Duke  of  Westminsters  income  is  nearly  four  millions 
a  year.  He  is  the  richest  man  in  England.  Vanderbilt,  the 
wealthiest  American,  polls  an  income  of  five  millions. 

The  census  of  Rhode  Island  is  completed,  and  some  of 
the  enterprising  papers  of  that  State  print  the  names  of  all 
the  inhabitants  in  full,  devoting  nearly  a  column  to  it. 


A  Village  Scold. 

I"  the  thrang  o'  stories  tellin", 

Shaldn'  hands  an'  jokin'  queer, 
Swith  !   a  chap  conies  on  the  hallan — 
"  Mungo,  is  our  Watty  here?" 

Maggy's  weel-kent  tongue  and  hurry 

Darted  through  him  like  a  knife. 
Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fury, 

In  came  Watty's  scoldin'  wife. 

'  Nasty,  gude-for-naething  being ! 
O  ye  snuffy,   drucken  sow  ! 
Bringin'  wife  and  weans  to  ruin, 
Drinkin'  here  wi'  sic  a  crew ! 

'  Rise,  ye  drucken  beast  o'  Bethel ! 

Drink's  your  nicht  and  day's  desire  ; 
Rise  this  precious  hour,  or,  faith,  I'll 
Fling  your  whisky  i'  the  fire ! " 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed, 

Paid. his  groat  wi'  little  din, 
Left  the  house,  while  Maggy  followed, 

Flyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  every  door  came  limpin', 

Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a', 
Clapped  wi'  her  hands,  and  stampin", 

Lost  her  bauchels  i'  the  snaw. 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turned  the  gavel, 

Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 
Ragin'  like  a  very  devil, 

Kickin'  stools  and  chairs  about. 

'  Ye'll  sit  wi'  your  limmers  round  ye — 
Hang  you,  sir,  I'll  be  your  death  ! 
Little  hauds  my  hands,  confound  you, 
But  I'd  cleave  you  to  the  death  ! " 

Watty,  wha,  'midst  this  oration. 

Eyed  her  whiles,  but  durstna  speak. 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle-cheek. 

Sad,  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet — 
Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell — 

Quietly  to  bed  he  sHppet, 
Sighin'  aften  to  himsel' : 

"  Nane  are  free  frae  some  vexation, 
Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree ; 
But,  through  a'  the  hale  creation, 
Is  nae  mortal  vexed  like  me." 

— Alexander  Wilson 


Two    Queens  in    Westminster. 

In  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 

Where  the  sculptured  ceilings  rare 
.  Show  the  conquered  stone-work  hanging 

Like  cobweb  films  in  air. 
There  are  held  two  shrines  in  keeping, 

Whose  memories  closely  press — 
The  tomb  of  the  Rose  of  Scotland, 

And  that  of  stout  Queen  Bess. 

Each  side  of  the  sleeping  Tudor 

They  lie ;  and  over  their  dust 
The  canopies  mould  and  blacken, 

And  the  gilding  gathers  rust  ; 
While,  low  on  the  marble  tablet, 

Each  effigied  in  stone. 
They  lie,  as  they  went  to  judgment, 

Uncrowned,  and  cold,  and  alone. 

Beside  them  pass  the  thousands 

Each  day  ;  and  hundreds  strive 
To  read  the  whole  of  the  lesson 

That  is  known  to  no  man  alive — 
Of  which  was  the  more  to  be  pitied. 

Or  which  the  more  to  be  feared, 
The  half  masculine,  petulant  ruler. 

Or  the  woman  too  close  endeared. 

One  weakened  her  land  with  faction. 

One  strengthened  with  bands  of  steel ; 
One  died  on  the  black-draped  scaffold, 

One  broke  on  old  age's  wheel. 
And  both— O  sweet  heaven,  the  pity  ! — 

Felt  the  thorns  in  the  rim  of  the  crown, 
Far  more  than  the  sweep  of  the  ermine. 

Or  the  ease  of  the  regal  down. 

Was  the  Stuart  of  Scotland  plotting 

For  her  royal  sister's  all? 
Was  it  hatred,  in  crown  or  in  person, 

Drove  the  Tudor  to  wish  her  fall  ? 
Was  there  guilty  marriage  with  Bothwell, 

And  black  crime  at  the  Kirk  of  Field? 
And  what  meed  how  the  smothered  passion 

That  for  Essex  stood  half  revealed  ? 

Dark  questions  ! — and  who  shall  solve  them  ? 

Not  one,  till  the  great  assize 
When  royal  secrets  and  motives 

Shall  be  opened  to  commonest  eyes. 
Not  even  by  bookworm  students, 

Who  shall  dig,  and  cavil,  and  grope. 
And  keep  to  the  ear  learned  promise, 

While  they  break  it  to  the  hope. 

Ah,  well  ! — there  is  one  sad  lesson 

Made  clear  to  us  all,  at  the  worst — 
Of  two  forces,  made  quite  incarnate, 

And  that  equally  blessed  and  cursed  : 
With  the  English  woman,  all  conquering, 

Was  Power,  with  its  handmaid  Pride  ; 
With  the  Scottish  walked  hot-browed  Passion, 

Calling  lovers  to  her  side. 

And  the  paths  were  the  paths  of  ruin, 

Of  disease  and  of  woe,  to  both — 
With  their  guerdon  the  sleepless  pillow, 

And  their  weapon  the  broken  troth  ; 
And  each,  when  she  died,  might  have  shuddered 

To  know  she  had  failed  to  find 
So  near  an  approach  to  contentment 

As  that  felt  by  some  landless  hind. 

Ah,  well,  again  ! — they  are  sleeping. 

Divided,  yet  side  by  side ; 
And  the  lesson  were  far  less  heedful 

If  their  sepulchres  severed  wide  ; 
And  well  for  Bess  and  for  Mary 

That  the  Eyes  to  judge  them  at  last 
Will  be  free  from  the  veils  and  the  t  lamou) 

Blinding  all,  in  the  present  and  past. 
— Hi 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1880. 


We  can  not  understand  how  an  intelligent  Northern  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  can  be  a  Democrat.  We  can  under- 
stand how  a  Southern  man,  born  and  educated  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slaver)',  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  whose  early  life  was  spent  in  those  localities  where  it 
existed  with  all  its  best  and  most  beneficent  conditions  sur- 
rounding it,  should  regard  it  with  more  favor  than  we  of  the 
North.  We  can  understand  that  the  arguments  of  State 
rights  and  State  sovereignty  have  great  force  with  those  who 
have  all  their  lives  sat  under  the  teachings  of  slavery  states- 
men, who  were  compelled  to  invoke  these  doctrines  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peculiar  institution.  -  We  can  make  all 
due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  Southern  men  against  a 
party  and  a  war  that  have  brought  about  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  and  we  can  understand  the  feeling  that  is  im- 
patient under  those  laws  that  give  to  negroes  equality  of  po- 
litical privilege.  But  we  can  not  understand,  nor  appreciate, 
nor  sympathize  with,  that  species  of  Northern  men  whom, 
for  want  of  any  other  or  better  designation,  we  class  as 
Northern  copperheads.  When  the  war  existed,  we  found  a 
generous  place  in  our  feelings  for  such  Southern  men  as 
Harry  Thornton,  Calhoun  Benham,  John  Maynard,  and  oth- 
ers who  went  back  to  their  old  homes  and  offered  their 
services  and  their  swords  in  what  we  then  regarded  as  a  bad 
and  most  unholy  war;  but  we  then  had,  and  we  still  have,  only 
contempt  for  those  malevolent  or  misguided  party  spirits 
who,  against  their  consciences,  and  their  convictions,  not 
only  failed  to  enlist,  but  gave  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  rebels  and  their  cause  by  what  General  Rosecrans 
once  pointedly  emphasized  as  "the  fire  in  rear,  more 
cowardly  and  more  annoying  than  the  fire  at  the  front."  The 
organization  of  a  political  "  Solid  South,"  accompanied  by 
unmistakable  evidence  that  this  solidarity  is  the  result  of  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy  to  violate  the  ballot-box,  ignore  the 
constitutional  amendment  by  disfranchising  black  men,  and 
by  force  and  intimidation  to  prevent  white  Republicans  from 
exercising  their  political  privilege,  is  proof  conclusive  that 
the  South  does  not  accept  the  results  of  the  war,  and  has 
determined  that  it  will  not  willingly  abide  by  them.  If,  then, 
this  is  the  Southern  purpose,  what  is  the  object  ? — what  do 
they  hope  practically  to  attain?  Not  the  reenslavement  of 
the  black — this  would  not  only  be  a  moral  but  a  physical  im- 
possibility. This  would  arouse  the  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  This  would  reopen  the  wounds 
of  the  civil  war,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  early  struggle  add 
the  internecine  horrors  of  four  millions  of  black  people  who 
could  put  four  hundred  thousand  black  men  in  the  field  to 
fight  with  the  courage  of  despair  against  the  reenslavement 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  If,  then,  the  blacks  may  not 
be  reenslaved,  what  position  shall  they  hold  in  the  political 
and  social  autonomy  of  the  Southern  States  ?  What  shall 
the  South  accomplish  by  obtaining  the  political  control  of 
the  Government,  in  the  direction  of  undoing  what  the  war 
has  done  ?  We  answer  :  First,  to  declare  that  slave  property 
was  constitutional  property,  guaranteed  by  sovereign  State 
governments  ;  and  that  slaves  having  been  unlawfully  eman- 
cipated, their  owners  must  be  compensated  for  an  act  of  war 
' — an  illegal,  unconstitutional  war — resulting  in  their  loss. 
Second,  to  declare,  through  State  legislatures,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  can  only  be  accorded  by  their  concession,  and 
that  the  amendment  giving  to  negroes  the  elective  franchise 
is  void.  Senator  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  declared 
that  "the  Federal  Government  has  no  voters.... It  can 
"  make  none,"  and  that  "  voters  who  vote  for  national  repre- 
"  sentatives  are  qualified  only  by  State  constitutions  and  State 
"laws."  A  doctrine  affirmed  by  Senators  Maxey  of  Texas, 
Williams  of  Kentucky,  Whyteof  Maryland,  and  Represent- 

•ives  Clark  of  Missouri  and  McLane  of  Maryland.  Hence 
uld  follow  that  Democratic  control  of  the  Government, 


under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  "Solid  South,"  would, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  judges,  and  the  appointment 
of  State  rights  men,  result  in  a  judicial  decision  against 
the  legality  of  the  emancipation  acts,  against  the  legality  of 
the  constitutional  amendments.  Thus  the  way  would  be 
clear  to  compensate  slave-owners  for  their  emancipated 
property,  and  thus  three  billions  of  dollars  would  be  added  to 
the  national  debt.  Indemnity  for  war  spoliations  would 
naturally  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
and  another  billion  of  dollars  would  swell  the  debt.  Ne- 
groes, held  in  such  moral  subjugation  as  would  result  from 
an  inability  to  vote,  to  acquire  lands,  to  be  educated;  and  un- 
able to  emigrate,  would  give  to  the  former  slave-holder  com- 
pensation for  his  slaves,  indemnity  for  his  losses,  political 
supremacy,  control  of  the  National  Congress,  and  enable 
them  to  perpetuate  for  all  time  their  political  power.  This 
is  the  issue  presented  in  this  campaign,  made  emphatic  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  alliance  now  exists  between  Southern 
rebels  and  Northern  copperheads  as  existed  at  the  time  Bu- 
chanan was  President,  and  when  he  held  in  his  trembling, 
cowardly  hands  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  It  is  the  same 
war,  transplanted  from  the  ensanguined  and  bloody  battle- 
field where  treason,  mad  with  pride,  endeavored  to  destroy  the 
nation,  to  the  ballot-box.  It  moves  the  contest  from  Island 
Number  Ten,  and  the  blazing  forts  at  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile— from  Corinth,  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg,  and  from  the 
wilderness  around  the  Southern  capital  at  Richmond — to 
within  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington.  Confederate 
warriors,  no  longer  dressed  in  gray,  nor  marching  in  line  of 
battle,  now  skulk  through  the  by-ways  and  hunt  among  the 
cabins  of  the  blacks,  to  deprive  the  colored  Republican  of 
his  opportunity  to  defend  his  legal  rights  at  the  ballot-box  ; 
and  the  cowardly  Northern  copperhead,  now  as  before, 
slinks  and  crouches  and  steals  through  the  lanes  and  alleys, 
and  among  the  gin-mills  of  Northern  cities,  to  stab  good 
government  and  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  back.  Take 
from  the  Democratic  party  those  men  who,  at  the  South,  were 
rebels  in  the  war,  and  who,  at  the  North,  were  traitors  to  the 
nation;  and  those  of  our  foreign  voters  who  are  ignorant  and 
vicious,  who  are  socialistic  and  agrarian;  and  those  native- 
born  who  are  vagabonds  and  idlers  and  tramps;  and  there  is 
no  Democratic  party  left. 


The  sentiments  now  held  by  the  allied  powers  of  the 
Democracy  are  the  same  as  entertained  by  that  party  at  the 
very  crisis  of  secession;  when  the  Democracy  of  a  "  Solid 
South  "  was  preparing  to  raise  the  curtain  upon  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  South  then  de- 
nounced as  unconstitutional  all  attempts  to  regulate  elections 
at  the  South,  and  since  the  brigadier-generals  of  the  Con- 
federate army  have  had  the  control  of  Congress  they  have 
endeavored  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  repealing  all  en- 
actments in  that  direction.  When  Buchanan  was  President, 
and  the  "Solid  South"  was  engaged  in  plotting  its  slave- 
holders' rebellion,  it  endeavored  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the 
General  Government  by  invoking  the  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty.  They  claimed  the  right  to  be  let  alone.  Since 
the  brigadiers  in  gray  have  come  to  party  power,  the  whole 
aim  of  their  legislation  has  been  in  the  direction  of  oppo- 
sition to  central,  and  in  favor  of  State  power.  To  withhold 
men  and  munitions  of  war  to  put  down  the  rebellion  was  the 
object  of  Vallandigham  and  the  copperheads  of  the  North. 
To  withhold  Government  appropriations  until  the  Southern 
States  could  be  taken  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  national 
authority  has  been  the  leading  idea  of  Democratic  policy 
since  the  war,  to  the  end  that  a  "  Solid  South"  might  be  or- 
ganized. This  doctrine  of  State  rights  has  been  settled  by 
an  argument  more  powerful  and  decisive  than  the  decision 
of  courts,  or  the  interpretation  of  lawyers,  or  the  enactments 
of  legislatures,  or  the  resolutions  of  party  conventions.  It 
was  made  the  issue  of  a  civil  war.  "  State  sovereignty"  was 
the  inheritance  of  a  feudal  age  ;  it  was  the  memory  of  a  bar- 
barous era,  when  the  despotism  of  the  mediaeval  period  made 
the  power  of  barons,  and  the  moats  and  battlements  and  walls 
of  castles  the  home  of  oppression.  "Sovereignty,"  says  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  "  can  not  be  fitly  applied  to  any  government  in 
"this  country.  It  is  not  found  in  our  Constitution.  A  sov- 
ereign is  a  person — is  a  prince  who  has  subjects  that  owe 
"  him  allegiance.  There  is  no  one  paramount  sovereign  in  the 
"  United  States.  Americans  are  not  subjects,  but  citizens. 
"  Our  only  sovereign  is  the  whole  people.  To  talk  about 
"  sovereignty  in  the  municipal  corporation  of  a  State — an  ar- 
tificial person  —  is  to  talk  nonsense."  But  whatever  re- 
finements of  argument  or  fine-spun  logical  theories  might 
have  been  indulged  in  by  Southern  politicians  twenty  years 
ago,  they  have  no  right  to  revive  them  now.  The  issue  was 
made,  and  made  by  themselves.  They  appealed  to  the  bal- 
lot-box before  the  war,  and  were  defeated ;  they  appealed  to 
war,  and  on  the  field  by  force  of  arms  were  beaten.  It  is 
settled  by  authority  higher  than  courts,  than  senates,  or  men 
in  Congress.  It  is  settled  by  the  people.  There  is  only  one 
sovereign  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  is  the 
popular  majority  of  its  electors.  There  are  two  ways  to  ex- 
press the  sovereign  will — one  at  the  ballot-box,  and  one  at 
the  cannon's  mouth.  It — the  sovereign — has  made  its  de- 
cree in  both  ways.     The  question  is  settled  and  adjudicated. 


The  mandate  has  gone  forth  from  the  electoral  urn,  and 
from  under  the  apple-tree  at  Appomattox.  It  is  irrevocable. 
There  is  no  appeal.  The  South  must  submit.  Slaves  are 
emancipated.  The  rebel  debt  can  not  be  paid,  and  no  re- 
muneration can  be  had  for  slaves  set  free.  Negroes  must  be 
allowed  to  vote,  and  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  equal  rights  under  the  law.  There  must  be  free  speech 
in  this  the  "  new  nation."  There  are  no  longer  any  States 
clothed  with  sovereignty  in  opposition  to  the  national  will. 
State  rights  is  a  dead  heresy,  and  not  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  pension-roll  of  honored  memories.  It  can  never  be 
resurrected  except  by  another  civil  war,  or  a  political  revo- 
lution that  shall  dismember  and  destroy  the  Union.  The 
triumph  of  a  "  Solid  South"  is  that  revolution. 


Respectfully,  in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  and  without 
desiring  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  respectable  and  decent  people  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  marked  difference  between  Republican  and 
Democratic  meetings.  We  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  Call 
for  the  last  three  weeks — in  which  is  given  account  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Democracy — that  there  has  not  been  a  row, 
a  bloody  knock-down  fisticuff,  exchange  of  profane  and  vul- 
gar epithets,  a  regular  gin  carnival,  usually  between  drunken 
Irishmen — ignorant,  vicious,  drunken  Irish,  who  take  to  poli- 
tics as  naturally  as  a  warm  hog  takes  to  cold  mud.  The 
lights  are  blown  out,  the  police  are  called  in,  and  the  con- 
fusion and  din  are  dreadful ;  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  are 
the  result.  True,  all  this  is  reconciled  on  election  day,  and 
the  result  is  "more  Democrats."  This  Democratic  carnival 
is  usually  held  in  or  about  a  corner  grocery.  Each  low  grog- 
gery  is  ambitious  to  have  a  "  Dimicrathic"  meeting.  Around 
it  gather  young  boys,  and  the  influence  that  goes  out  from 
it  is  bad  and  demoralizing.  Observe  a  Republican  political 
club  gathering,  and  note  the  difference.  A  clean  and  well- 
lighted  hall,  seats  comfortably  arranged,  a  piano  upon  the 
platform,  a  glee  club  with  well-executed  music,  recitations  of 
prose,  poetry,  and  humor  by  young  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
The  attendance  is  largely  of  ladies ;  the  audience  is  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved,  and  intelligent;  the  men  represent 
labor  and  mechanical  industries  ;  husbands  and  wives  who 
are  interested  in  good  government,  low  taxes,  and  honest 
administration  may  be  seen  together  there.  The  speeches 
are  in  choice  language,  fitting  to  a  female  audience  ;  they  are 
rational,  logical  discussions  of  political  affairs  ;  they  are  in- 
structive, sometimes  entertaining,  sometimes  eloquent,  and 
always  decent.  The  influence  of  such  meetings  is  good  and 
elevating.  It  tells  upon  the  young;  it  instructs  and  interests 
the  ladies.  It  is  a  means  of  educating  the  people,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  political  issues  that  divide  the  country. 
The  tendency  of  this  thing  is  that  all  respectable  people 
should  drift  to  the  Republican  party,  and  all  the  low  and  vul- 
gar and  vicious  to  the  Democratic  party.  We  love  the 
country  so  much  better  than  we  love  the  Republican  party 
that  we  wish  the  Democracy  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  put 
on  a  clean  shirt,  wash  its  dirty  and  bloody  face,  and  en- 
deavor to  become  at  least  respectable.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  rivalry  between  the  parties  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving and  elevating  their  meetings,  and  should  be  glad  if 
the  Democracy  would  make  the  experiment  of  introducing 
ladies,  music,  decent  deportment,  honest  discussion,  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  to  their  ward  clubs. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  country  has  not  been  more 
satisfactory  since  the  war  than  now.  There  is  general  pros- 
perity all  over  the  nation.  The  value  of  our  exports  to 
Europe  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  value  of  imports.  There 
is  a  steady  flow  of  gold  to  the  United  States  in  payment  for 
our  grain  crop.  The  debt  statement  shows  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  during  August  to  be  $12,027,167;  cash 
in  treasury,  $196,668,332;  gold  certificates,  $7,697,900;  silver 
certificates,  $13,138,040  ;  certificates  of  deposit  outstanding, 
$11,800,000;  refunding  certificates,  $1,106,450  ;  legal  tenders 
outstanding,  $346,681,016;  fractional  currency  outstanding, 
$7,181,095.  The  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York  has  been 
instructed  to  purchase  $2,500,000  in  bonds  on  account  of  the 
sinking  fund.  Nothing  can  arrest  this  prosperity  except  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  our  political  affairs.  It  is 
good  statesmanship  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Vermont  has  gone  Republican  and  Arkansas  Democratic, 
by  large  majorities,  as  everybody  knew  they  would.  There 
is  nothing  significant  in  the  result.  Straws  from  these  States 
do  not  indicate  which  way  the  political  wind  blows.  Indiana 
is  the  only  one  of  the  October  results  from  which  any  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  to  demonstrate  the  probabilities  of  a 
Presidential  result.  We  regard  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
as  doubtful  States,  with  the  possibilities  of  both  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  ticket.  The  strong  position  taken  .in  favor 
of  revenue  for  the  protection  of  home  industries  will  have 
great  weight  in  New  Jersey  ;  while  the  financial  question 
will  cut  a  leading  figure  in  the  politics  of  New  York  city. 
Tammany  is  not  reconciled,  and  it  looks  as  though  a  bargain 
was  likely  to  be  consummated  between  the  Tammany  machine 
and  the  Conkling  machine,  that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  Republican  money  market  is  reported  easy — greenbacks 
in  demand  by  purchasable  Democrats. 
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THE   OPINION    OF    A    SOUTHERNER. 


Amador  County,  September  7,  1880. 
To  the  Political  Editor  of  the  Argonaut:  I  will 
not  preface  my  criticism  of  your  paper  with  the  common 
formula  of  compliments  to  its  circulation,  its  independence, 
or  its  truthfulness.  As  to  its  circulation,  I  only  know  that 
several  copies  in  addition  to  my  own  are  taken  at  my  post- 
office.  You  are  independent,  but  you  are  not  always  truth- 
ful. You  are  not  always  fair.  You  are  not  devoid  of  preju- 
dice, and  you  oft-times  indicate  more  passion  than  judgment 
in  your  political  writings.  In  your  indignation  against  a 
"  Solid  South,"  and  in  your  denunciation  against  Southern 
rebels  and  Southern  traitors,  you  are  not  generous,  you  are 
not  just,  and — because  I  think  you  are  intelligent — I  do  not 
think  you  are  honest  in  your  sweeping  generalizations  against 
all  Southern  men.  I  say  all,  for  your  reservations  are  too 
few,  and  your  assertions  too  sweeping,  to  make  your  occa- 
sional qualifications  of  any  value.  I  am  a  Southern  man. 
I  was  formerly  a  Whig.  I  favored  the  secession  of  South- 
ern States.  I  acted  with  the  Democracy  up  to  the  time  of 
President  Hayes's  election.  I  am  as  good  a  Union  man  as 
you  are.  I  love  my  country  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  General  Garfield  for  President.  Your  assaults 
upon  Southern  Democrats  are  too  sweeping.  You  do  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  their  education,  their  early  as- 
sociations; for  I  know  hundreds  of  them  who  are  just  as 
good  citizens,  and  just  as  good  patriots,  as  I  claim  to  be,  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  General  Hancock.  They  are  just  as 
intelligent  and  just  as  conscientious  as  you  or  I,  and  they 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  as  you 
or  I  have  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  I  shall  vote  for 
Garfield  because  he  is  a  Republican,  and  because  he  will 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  toward  the 
I  South  as  inaugurated  by  President  Hayes,  and  because  the 
national  policy  is  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  begin- 
ning to  assume  the  proper  shape — that  is,  in  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  think  General  Garfield  any  better,  or  more  able,  or 
more  honest  a  man  than  General  Hancock.  I  think  both  are 
gentlemen  of  integrity,  intelligence,  and  patriotism.  I  think 
the  policy  of  General  Grant's  administration  toward  the  South 
was  bad.  I  think  it  was  devilish.  I  believe  it  would  have 
keprthe  fires  of  hate  smouldering  forever  between  the  two 
sections.  I  do  not  believe  this  Government,  nor  any  part  of 
it,  can  or  ought  to  be  held  in  military  subjection.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  North  can  never  keep  the  South  under  the 
control  of  bayonets.  Northern  carpet-bag  politicians  can  not 
be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  permitted  to  live  at  the  South.  I  was 
a  rebel  in  heart  just  so  long  as  there  was  a  shadow  of  mili- 
tary occupation  over  the  South.  I  would  have  died  a  rebel 
if  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  had  not  been 
changed.  The  South  can  not  remain  in  the  attitude  of  an 
Ireland,  or  Poland,  or  Hungary.  It  is  not,  it  can  not  be,  a 
subjugated  province  of  the  North.  It  must  be  an  equal  arid 
trusted  part  of  the  republic,  or  it  will  remain  a  sullen,  des- 
perate, irreconcilable,  and  secret  enemy.  When  President 
Hayes  came  to  office,  he  faced  squarely  about  on  the^Grant 
policy.  He  withdrew  the  army,  and  the  carpet-baggers 
sneaked  away  behind  the  bayonets.  President  Hayes  was 
rightfully  elected  President.  I  know  it,  and  every  honest 
Southern  man  knows  it.  We  know  that  there  was  not  a  fair 
opportunity  furnished  to  Southern  negroes  to  vote,  and  the 
result  was  an  apparent  victory.  Now,  without  involving  my- 
self in  any  technical  argument,  I  know  that  if  the  ballot- 
boxes  could  have  been  open  to  all  the  voters  of  the  South, 
Hayes  would  have  received  a  large  popular  majority.  So  I 
accepted  his  election ;  and  when  he  changed  the  policy  of  the 
administration  he  came  to  my  position.  He  came  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  go  to  him.  I  voted  for  Greeley,  because  I 
thought  Greeley  would  have  inaugurated  the  same  policy 
that  Hayes  did.  I  voted  forTilden  against  Hayes.  I  would 
be  dishonest  and  unjust  did  I  not  admit  that  President  Hayes 
has  done  just  what  I  wanted  him  to  do — what  I  thought  was 
right  to  the  South,  and  what  I  think  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  country.  The  nation  has  prospered  under  the 
Hayes  administration.  All  you  have  said  about  finances, 
and  greenbacks,  and  national  bonds,  and  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  I  endorse,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  im- 
peril it  by  change.  The  South  has  prospered.  It  raises  more 
cotton  than  ever.  It  is  just  beginning  to  advance;  and  if 
General  Garfield  will  continue  the  Hayes  policy,  by  the  time 
his  office  ends  the  South  will  be  as  prosperous  as  the  North, 
and  there  will  be  no  "solid"  South.  There  ought  to  be  no 
"solid"  South.  You  are  right  about  that.  It  is  because  I 
think  that  General  Garfield  will  continue  the  Hayes  policy 
that  I  shall  vote  for  him.  I  do  not  justify  all  the  foolish  and 
violent  acts  of  Southern  men,  nor  all  their  unwise  and  impru- 
dent speeches  ;  but  I  know  that  they  are  not  more  foolish, 
violent,  unwise,  and  imprudent  than  Northern  men's  would  be 
under  the  same  circumstances.  You  once  admitted  in  the 
Argonaut  that  if  you  had  lived  in  South  Carolina  you  would 
probably  have  been  a  rebel.  You  once  admitted  that  you 
had  more  respect  for  Southern  men  who  went  into  the  war, 
and  periled  their  lives  in  defense  of  what  you  regarded  a 
wrong  principle,  than  you  had  for  the  Southern  man  who 
shirked  the  conflict.     Allowance  must  be  made  for  men's 


passions,  and  prejudices,  and  for  their  early  education,  and 
for  their  want  of  education.  I  think  Garfield  will  be  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  South,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  will  grow  out  of  it  a  final  and  thorough 
reconciliation — that  the  policy  of  President  Hayes,  steadily 
pursued,  even  in  the  face  of  a  "solid"  South,  will  eventuate 
in  a  united  country.  You  have  made,  and  continue  to  make, 
a  great  handle  of  the  fact  that  the  South  did  not  become 
"solid"  until  Hayes  withdrew  the  army,  and  that  this  evi- 
dences a  lack  of  appreciation  and  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  South  ;  and  so  it  does,  but  it  was  natural  nevertheless. 
It  gave  the  South  an  opportunity  to  become  "solid,"  and  it 
is  "solid,"  and  it  will  cast  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
electoral  votes  for  Hancock.  But  he  will  not  be  elected  all  the 
same,  and  the  result  will  be  Garfield  and  a  continuation  of  a 
conciliatory  policy  that  will  result  within  the  next  four  years 
in  a  divided  South.  White  men  will  divide  on  local  politics, 
and  negroes  will  divide  with  them,  and  thus  will  grow  up  two 
parties  at  the  South  instead  of  one  solid  Democratic  party. 
There  are  thousands  of  Southern  men  who  feel  just  as  I  do. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Democracy.  We  were 
formerly  Whigs.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  us 
and  the  ragtag-and-bobtail  of  the  Northern  "loco-focos" 
— that's  what  we  called  them  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  but  we 
looked  upon  the  Republican  party  as  our  enemies,  as  enemies 
of  the  South,  as  abolitionists,  interfering  with  an  institution 
that  was  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions  of  our  States — the 
war  party,  that  drove  us  to  secession — as  the  party  that 
meant  to  keep  us  under  military  subjection  and  carpet-bag 
rule.  Now  the  war  is  over,  and  I  recognize  the  fact.  State 
sovereignty  gives  way  to  the  national  idea.  Slavery  is 
abolished,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Negroes  can  vote,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it — not  so  much  because  they  are  black  as  because 
they  are  ignoi'ant.  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  Republicans  that 
is  almost  a  crime.  No  intelligent  Southern  man  expects 
compensation  for  slaves  emancipated,  or  for  war's  poli  at  ions, 
or  to  put  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  pension  list,  and  I 
think  it  hardly  honest  for  you  to  harp  upon  this  theme  when 
you  know  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  change  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  already  adopted.  I  want  the  amend- 
ments to  stand.  In  fact,  I  want  the  war  to  end.  I  have  left 
the  South.  My  destiny  is  taken  in  this  State,  but  I  love  the 
South-land,  and  I  love  its  people ;  and  because  I  see  no  prac- 
tical way  to  make  that  section  prosperous,  and  the  whole 
country  united,  other  than  through  the  Hayes  policy  ;  and 
because  I  think  that  policy  will  not  be  changed  under 
Garfield,  I  shall  vote  this  time  for  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial electors.  I  send  you  my  name,  but  I  am  unknown,  and 
of  no  great  influence  outside  my  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  hence  I  request  that  you  only  append  my  initials  to  this 
letter,  if  you  conclude  to  print  it.    Truly  yours,    S.  G.  B.  D. 


The  defeat  of  the  Charter  is,  in  our  judgment,  attributable 
to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  It  was  a  carefully  pre- 
pared document,  and  commended  itself  especially  to  the 
owners  of  real  property.  It  guarded  with  careful  restrictions 
the  improving  of  streets.  It  limited  taxation.  It  provided 
against  intramural  interments.  It  made  retrenchment  in  the 
school  department  possible.  It  provoked  the  opposition  of 
Bishop  Alemany,  and  other  speculators  in  cemetery  lots.  It 
received  the  opposition  of  those  daily  journals  that  had  not 
advertised  it,  of  those  municipal  officials  whose  terms  of  of- 
fice would  have  been  shortened  by  it,  of  those  keepers  of 
groggeries  whose  hells  and  deadfalls  would  have  been  closed 
by  it  at  midnight,  and  of  the  Sand-lot  because  it  was  not 
made  by  its  ignoramuses.  It  received  the  support  of  four 
thousand  people.  Those  who  supported  it  were  intelligent, 
and  only  intei-esled  in  good  government.  We  sincerely 
hope  its  defeat  may  demonstrate  the  desire  and  the  power  of 
its  enemies  to  give  us  a  better  one. 


It  appears  to  us  that  Bishop  Alemany's  letter,  directed  to 
his  clergy,  and  ordered  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit,  directing 
the  faithful  of  his  flock  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Charter,  was  an  impudent  interference  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
our  city  government.  The  archbishop  is  a  sole  corporation, 
holding  lands  property,  and,  among  other  things,  Calvary 
Cemetery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  He  taxes  his  dead 
to  sleep  in  consecrated  ground,  and  gets  a  profit.  The  conse- 
cration part— in  prayers,  masses,  and  funeral  ceremonies — 
pays.  The  bishop,  as  an  individual,  had  the  same  right  as 
any  other  individual  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  if 
he  thought  it  would  injure  his  property.  The  impudence  of 
the  interference  was  in  its  priestly  character.  The  question 
of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  Charter  for  our  city  was  a 
political  question,  made  necessary,  some  of  us  think,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Constitution,  the  passage  of  which  was 
largely  aided  by  the  sand-lot  element  of  his  congregations, 
and  without  the  protest  of  any  letter  of  advice.  We  think 
politics  should  not  be  read  or  preached  from  either  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic  pulpits.  It  staggers  us  when  the  Catholic 
clergy  can  interfere  by  an  appeal  to  religious  prejudice  to 
bring  about  a  political  result.  We  recognize  a  sanitary  ques- 
tion in  the  presence  of  five  thousand  putrefying  carcasses 
of  dead  sinners  and  dead  Christians,  annually  deposited  in  a 
cemetery  around  which  a  great  city  is  gathering.    We  recog- 


nize in  this  no  religious  question.  We  resent  the  bigoted 
idea  of  the  desecration  of  consecrated  cemeteries  where  the 
remains  of  dead  Christians  repose.  We  look  upon  the  dis- 
solving essences  of  defunct  Protestants,  and  dead  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  gone-in  Masons,  and  Catholics  retired  from  poli- 
tics, as  a  chemical  question,  affecting  the  purity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  We  are  more  anxious  con- 
cerning the  city  in  which  we  live  than  the  city  of  the  dead, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  so  good  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Bishop 
Alemany  should  in  this  instance  have  departed  from  his 
honored  custom  of  abstaining  from  interference  in  political 
affairs.  We  are  sorry  that  he  has,  by  introducing  politics 
into  his  pulpits,  made  it  necessary  to  associate  his  name  with 
any  unkind  criticism. 

The  reception  of  President  Hayes  has  demonstrated  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  our  people.  It  has  not  been 
with  the  roaring  welcome  of  cannon,  nor  the  blazing  enthu- 
siasm of  bonfires.  It  has  been  with, the  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious heartiness  of  the  people.  It  has  been  a  heart-welcome 
from  classes  who  saw  in  him  no  imperial  Caesar,  looking  be- 
yond his  triumph  to  leadership  of  future  legions  ;  no  candi- 
date for  honors  not  attained.  President  Hayes  can  com- 
mand no  other  enthusiasm  than  comes  to  one  whose  work  is 
finished.  No  Republican  could  enthuse  in  hope  of  office; 
no  Democrat  could  rationally  set  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
welcome  unless  he  feared  that  one  honest  and  thoroughly 
good  Republican  administration  would  have  a  tendency  to 
inaugurate  another.  President  Hayes  has  made  an  admir- 
able administration — one  of  the  kind  that  plain  people  un- 
derstand and  good  citizens  appreciate.  This  appreciation  is 
apparent  wherever  he  goes.  It  is  read  in  intelligent  coun- 
tenances, it  is  heard  in  the  quiet  voice  of  popular  conversa- 
tions. Citizens  congratulate  each  other  that  the  President 
has  a  good  face,  and"  that  he  has  given  to  them,  and  the  na- 
tion, a  clean,  uneventful,  and  peaceful  administration.  There 
is  in  it,  and  in  him,  and  in  his  wife,  and  in  the  influences 
around  the  White  House,  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  older 
and  simpler  times.  There  is  a  sentiment,  after  all,  in  a  din- 
ner at  the  executive  mansion  where  the  aroma  of  coffee  re- 
places the  fumes  of  wine,  and  where  the  simplicity  of  an 
American  home  is  more  observable  than  the  imitative 
flummery  of  a  foreign  court.  Good,  quiet  people  think  of 
these  things,  and  like  them  ;  and  they  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  the  better  for  knowing  that  they  practice  them. 

Democratic  gentlemen  have  not  behaved  at  all  well  in  the 
reception  to  this  coast  of  President  Hayes.  They  have  been 
invited  by  Republicans  to  co-operate  with  them  in  giving  to 
him  a  non-partisan  welcome.  The  idea  has  been  to  recog- 
nize the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  in  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  the  official  personage  who  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  nation,  to  forget  that  he  has  been  elevated 
to  the  position  by  the  votes  of  a  party.  Our  representative 
Democrats  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  quite  unable  to 
remember  that  they  are  gentlemen,  and  altogether  unable  to 
forget  that  they  are  Democrats.  There  is  a  certain  moral 
cowardice  about  most  party  men.  There  is  actual  moral 
pusillanimity  about  most  Democrats.  In  awe  of  the  un- 
washed, they  would  go  unclean  and  with  foul  linen  and  un- 
kempt hair,  that  they  might  be  in  good  standing  with  the 
flannel-mouths  among  whom  they  wallow.  It  is  almost  a 
crime  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  there 
is  a  constant  apology  demanded  for  conduct  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman. There  are  a  score  of  wealthy  Democrats,  with  fine 
residences,  who  would  feel  honored  should  the  President  of 
the  United  States  become  their  guest;  who  would  be  glad 
to  unite  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  making  his  visit  to  our 
State  an  agreeable  one — who  dare  not  do  it  lest  they  should 
lose  caste  with  the  mob  that  howls.  If  Gladstone,  or  Gam- 
betta,  or  Bismarck  should  give  notice  that  they  would  visit 
any  port  of  the  empires  of  which  they  are  premiers,  and 
should  declare  that  the  visit  was  non-official — that  it  was 
solely  for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing — is  there  a  gentleman  in 
England,  or  France,  or  Germany  that  would  not  gladly  give 
them  welcome  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  politics  should  thus  make 
cowards  of  Americans.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the 
Democratic  party  when  its  gentlemen  can  not  act  as' such. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Mr.  Kalloch  is 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  in  any  civic  attentions 
extended  by  the  municipal  government  to  the  President,  he 
can  not — except  at  his  own  desire — be  ignored.  We  presume 
our  citizens  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  a  formal 
presentation  to  the  President  at  the  City  Hall,  and  that  it 
will  be  in  good  taste  for  the  supervisors  and  other  officials  of 
the  city  government  to  subordinate  political  quarrels,  and,  in 
the  interchange  of  official  courtesies,  to  keep  as  far  from  the 
surface  as  possible  the  appearance  of  the  internecine  strife 
that  is  now  going  on.  Republicans  must  not  forget  that  this 
is  a  non-partisan  visit,  and  that  the  President  is  compelled 
to  walk  over  the  ashes  of  our  social  revolution,  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  convulsions  that  threw  them  up,  and  in  ignorance 
that  under  the  scoria  the  fires  are  still  smouldering.  It  is  a 
somewhat  critical  period  for  a  Presidential  visit,  but  ;  little 
good  sense  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  of  either 
overcome  all  embarrassments  incident  to  the  n-- 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    ORGANIST. 


A  Legend  of  the  Rhine. 


"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Years  ago,  at  a  grand  old  cathedral  overlooking  the  Rhine, 
there  appeared  a  mysterious  organist.  The  great  composer 
who  had  played  the  organ  so  long  had  suddenly  died,  and 
everybody,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  was  wondering  who 
could  be  found  to  fill  his  place.  One  bright  Sabbath  morn 
as  the  sexton  entered  the  church,  he  saw  a'stranger  sitting 
at  the  crape-shrouded  organ.  He  was  a  tall,  graceful  man, 
with  a  pale  but  strikingly  handsome  face,  great,  black,  mel- 
ancholy eyes,  and  hair  like  a  raven's  wing  for  gloss  and  color, 
sweeping  in  dark  waves  over  his  shoulders.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  the  sexton,  but  went  on  playing;  and  such  music 
as  he  drew  from  the  instrument  no  words  can  describe.  The 
astonished  listener  declared  that  the  organ  seemed  to  have 
grown  human  —  that  it  wailed  and  sighed  and  clamored. 
When  the  music  at  length  ceased,  the  sexton  hastened  to 
the  stranger  and  said : 

"Pray,  who  are  you,  sir?" 

"  Do  not  ask  my  name,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  heard  that 
you  are  in  want  of  an  organist,  and  have  come  here  on  trial." 

"You'll  be  sure  to  get  the  place,"  exclaimed  the  sexton. 
"Why,  you  surpass  him  that's  dea'd  and  gone,  sir." 

"  No,  no — you  overrate  me,"  resumed  the  stranger,  with  a 
sad  smile;  and  then,  as  if  disinclined  to  conversation,  he 
turned  from  old  Hans  and  began  to  play  again.  And  now 
the  music  changed  from  a  sorrowful  strain  to  a  grand  old 
psean,  and  the  mysterious  organis.t, 

"  Looking  upward,  full  of  gTace, 
Prayed  till  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face," 

and  his  countenance  seemed  not  unlike  that  of  Saint  Michael, 
as  portrayed  by  Guido. 

Lost  in  the  harmonies  which  swelled  around  him,  he  sat 
with  his  far-seeing  gaze  fixed  on  the  distant  sky — a  glimpse 
of  which  he  caught  through  an  open  window — when  there 
was  a  stir  about  the  church,  and  a  royal  party  came  sweep- 
ing in.  Among  them  might  be  seen  a  young  girl,  with  blue 
eyes  like  the  violet  hue,  and  lips  like  wild  cherries.  This  was 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  all  eyes  turned  to  her  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  velvet-cushioned  pew  appropriated  to 
the  court.  No  sooner  had  the  music  reached  her  ears  than 
she  started  as  if  a  ghost  had  crossed  her  path.  The  bloom 
faded  from  her  cheek,  her  lips  quivered,  and  her  whole  frame 
grew  tremulous.  At  last  her  eyes  met  th'ose  of  the  organist, 
in  a  long,  yearning  look;  and  then  the  melody  lost  its  joyous 
notes,  and  once  more  wailed  and  sighed  and  clamored. 

"By  my  faith,"  whispered  the  king  to  his  daughter,  "this 
organist  has  a  master  hand.  Hark  ye,  he  shall  play  at  your 
wedding!" 

The  pale  lips  of  the  princess  parted,  but  she  could  not 
speak — she  was  dumb  with  grief.  Like  one  in  a  painful 
dream,  she  saw  the  pale  man  at  the  organ,  and  heard  the 
melody  which  filled  the  vast  edifice.  Aye,  full  well  she 
knew  who  he  was,  and  why  the  instrument  seemed  breathing 
out  the  agony  of  a  tortured  heart. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  royal  party  had  left 
the  cathedral,  he  stole  away  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 
He  was  not  seen  again  by  the  sexton  until  the  vesper  hour, 
and  then  he  appeared  in  the  organ-loft  and  commenced  his 
task.  While  he  played,  a  veiled  figure  glided  in  and  knelt  near 
the  shrine.  There  she  knelt  till  the  worshipers  dispersed, 
when  the  sexton  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Madame,  ever)'  one  has  gone  except  you  and  me,  and  I 
wish  to  close  the  door." 

"  I  am  not  ready  to  go  yet,"  was  the  reply ;  "  leave  me — 
leave  me ! " 

The  sexton  drew  back  into  a  shady  niche,  and  watched 
and  listened.  The  mysterious  organist  still  kept  his  place, 
but  his  head  was  bowed  upon  the  instrument,  and  he  could 
not  see  the  lone  devotee.  At  length  she  rose  from  the  aisle, 
and,  moving  to  the  organ-loft,  paused  before  the  musician  : 

"  Bertram  1 "  she  murmured. 

Quick  as  thought  the  organist- raised  his  head.  There, 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp  suspended  to  the  arch  above  falling 
upon  her,  stood  the  princess  who  had  graced  the  royal  pew 
that  day.  The  court-dress  of  velvet,  with  its  soft  ermine 
trimmings,  the  tiara,  the  necklace,  the  bracelets,  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  gray  serge  robe  and  a  long,  thick  veil, 
which  was  now  pushed  back  from  the  fair,  girlish  face. 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  ! "  ejaculated  the  organist,  as 
he  sank  at  her  feet,  and  gazed  wistfully  into  her  troubled 
eyes. 

"Why  are  you  here,  Bertram?"  asked  the  princess. 

"I  came  to  bid  you  farewell;  and  as  I  dared  not  venture 
into  the  palace,  I  gained  access  to  the  cathedral  by  bribing 
the  bell-ringer,  and  having  taken  the  seat  of  the  dead  organ- 
ist, let  my  music  breathe  out  the  adieu  I  could  not  trust  ray 
lips  to  utter." 

A  low  moan  was  the  answer,  and  he  continued : 

"  You  are  to  be  married  on  the  morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  the  girl.  "  Oh,  Bertram,  what  a  trial  it  will 
be  to  stand  at  yonder  altar  and  take  upon  me  the  vows  which 
will  doom  me  to  a  living  death  !" 

"  Think  of  me,"  rejoined  the  organist.  "  Your  royal  father 
has  requested  me  to  play  at  the  wedding,  and  I  have 
promised  to  be  here.  If  I  were  your  equal  I  could  be  the 
bridegroom  instead  of  the  organist;  but  a  poor  musician 
must  give  you  up." 

"It  is  like  rending  body  and  soul  asunder  to  part  with 
you,"  said  the  girl.  To-night  I  tell  you  this— tell  you  how 
fondly  I  love  you— but  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  a  sin.  Go, 
go,  and  God  bless  you  ! " 

She  waved  him  from  her,  as  if  she  would  banish  him  while 
she  had  the  power  to  do  so.  And  he,  how  was  it  with  him  ? 
He  rose  to  leave  her,  then  came  back,  held  her  to  his  heart 
in  one  long  embrace,  and,  with  a  half-smothered  farewell, 
left  her. 

The  next  morning  dawned  in  cloudless  splendor,  and  at  an 

early  hour  the  cathedral  was   thrown   open,  and  the  sexton 

began  to  prepare  for  the  brilliant  wedding.     Flame-colored 

flowers  waved  by  the  wayside  ;  flame-colored  leaves  came 

i;    down  from  the  trees,  and  lay  in  light  heaps  upon  the 


ground  ;  and  the  ripe  wheat  waved  like  a  golden  sea,  and 
berries  drooped  in  red  and  purple  clusters  over  the  rocks 
along  the  Rhine. 

At  length  the  palace  gates  were  opened,  and  the  royal 
party  appeared,  escorting  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  cathe- 
dral where  her  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized.  It  was  a 
brave  pageant ;  far  brighter  than  the  untwined  foliage  and 
blossoms  were  the  tufts  of  plumes  which  floated  from  stately 
heads,  and  the  festal  robes  that  streamed  down  over  the  hous- 
ings of  the  superb  steeds.  But  the  princess,  mounted  on  a 
snow-white  palfrey,  and  clad  in  snow-white  velvet,  looked 
pale  and  sad  ;  and  when,  on  nearing  the  church,  she  heard  a 
gush  of  organ  music,  which,  though  jubilant  in  sound,  struck 
on  her  ear  like  a  funeral  knell,  she  trembled,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  a  page  supported  her.  A  few  moments  after- 
ward she  entered  the  cathedral.  There,  with  his  retinue, 
stood  the  bridegroom,  whom  she  had  never  before  seen.  But 
her  glance  roved  from  him  to  the  organ-loft,  where  she  had 
expected  to  see  the  mysterious  organist.  He  was  gone;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  return  the  graceful  bow  of  the  king,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  from  motives  of  policy.  Me- 
chanically she  knelt  at  his  side  on  the  altar-stone  ;  mechan- 
ically listened  to  the  service  and  made  the  responses.  Then 
her  husband  drew  her  to  him  in  a  convulsive  embrace,  and 
whispered  : 

"  Elizabeth,  my  queen,  my  wife,  look  up  ! " 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  obeyed.  Why  did  those 
dark  eyes  thrill  her  so?  Why  did  that  smile  bring  a  glow  on 
her  cheek?  Ah!  though  the  king  wore  the  purple,  and 
many  a  jeweled  order  glittered  on  his  breast,  he  seemed  the 
same  humble  person  who  had  been  employed  to  teach  organ 
music,  and  had  taught  her  the  lore  of  love. 

"  Elizabeth,"  murmured  the  monarch,  "  Bertram  Hoffman, 
the  mysterious  organist,  and  King  Oscar  are  one  !  Forgive 
my  stratagem.  I  wished  to  marry  you,  but  I  would  not  drag 
to  the  altar  an  unwilling  bride.  Your  father  was  in  the  se- 
cret." 

While  tears  of  joy  rained  from  her  blue  eyes,  the  new- 
made  queen  returned  her  husband's  fond  kiss,  and  for  once 
two  hearts  were  made  happy  by  a  royal  marriage. 


For  a  square  and  wholesome  statement  of  "the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  City  Review  regarding  the  pressure  on 
its  sea-side  accommodations :  "  Every  available  sleeping- 
place  was  sought,  and  fabulous  prices  paid  for  its  use.  At 
some  of  the  hotels  twenty-five  dollars  was  paid  for  single 
cots — which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  sleepers  thereon  at- 
tempted to  carry  away  the  next  morning,  on  the  ground  that 
they  bought  them.  Some  were  even  cheeky  enough  to  ask 
the  hotel  proprietors  for  change,  but  they  were  promptly  re- 
fused. Those  of  the  transient  guests  who  could  secure  im- 
promptu hammocks,  made  of  bed-quilts,  were  really  more 
fortunate  than  their  brethren  in  rooms,  who  slept  eight  deep, 
spoon  fashion,  without  other  covering  than  that  afforded  by 
their  neighbor  on  top.  The  upper  man  really  fared  better 
than  those  below,  as  the  ceiling  was  sufficiently  near  to  afford 
some  protection  from  the  cold  air.  There  was  another  class 
of  guests,  besides  those  in  sheet  hammocks,  who  were  well 
provided  for.  They  were  the  ones  tied  up  in  bolsters  and 
pillow-cases,  and  hung  from  hooks  driven  into  the  eaves  of 
the  roof.  Each  bolster  and  pillow-case  was  properly  num- 
bered, in  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  occupant  the 
next  morning.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  bills  for  lodging  were  in  amount 
according  to  the  height  from  the  ground  at  which  the  lodger 
hung." 

An  English  paper  is  responsible  for  the  following  yarn  : 
There  was  an  eminent  sergeant-at-law,  some  years  ago,  who 
had  a  cork  leg  that  was  a  triumph  of  artistic  deception. 
None  but  his  intimates  knew  for  certain  which  was  the  real 
and  which  was  the  sham  limb.  A  wild  young  wag  of  the 
"outer  bar,"  who  knew  the  sergeant  pretty  well,  once  thought 
to  utilize  this  knowledge  of  the  sergeant's  secret  to  take  in  a 
green,  newly-fledged  young  barrister.  The  sergeant  was  ad- 
dressing a  special  jury  at  Westminster  in  his  usual  earnest 
and  vehement  style,  and  the  wag  whispered  to  his  neighbor: 
"You  see  how  hot  old  Buzfuz  is  over  his  case.  Now,  I'll  bet 
you  a  sovereign  I'll  run  this  pin  into  his  leg  up  to  the  head, 
and  he'll  never  notice  it,  he's  so  absorbed  in  his  case.  He's 
a  most  extraordinary  man  in  that  way."  This  was  more  than 
the  greenhorn  could  swallow,  so  he  took  the  bet.  The  wag 
took  a  large  pin  from  his  waistcoat,  and,  leaning  forward, 
drove  it  up  to  the  head  into  the  sergeant's  leg.  A  yell  that 
froze  the  blood  of  all  who  heard  it,  that  made  the  hair  of  the 
jury  stand  on  end,  and  caused  the  judge's  wig  almost  to  fall 
off,  rang  through  the  court.  "  By  Jove  !  it's  the  wrong  leg, 
and  I've  lost  my  money,"  exclaimed  the  dismayed  and  con- 
science-stricken wag,  quite  regardless  of  the  pain  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  learned  sergeant. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


An  Indian  fairy  story:  Sachuli  put  the  jar  on  his  head, 
and  he  went  on,  with  the  Sepoy  following.  "Now,"  said 
Sachuli,  "  with  these  four  pice  [small  coins]  I  will  buy  a  hen, 
and  will  sell  the  hen  and  her  eggs ;  and  with  the  money  I  get 
for  them  I  will  buy  a  goat ;  and  then  I  will  sell  the  goat  and 
her  milk  and  her  hide,  and  buy  a  cow,  and  I  will  sell  her 
milk;  and  then  I  will  marry  a  wife,  and  I  shall  have  some 
children,  and  they  will  say  to  me,  'Father,  will  you  have 
some  rice?'  and  I  shall  say,  'No,  I  won't  have  any  rice,'" 
and  as  he  said,  "No,  I  won't  have  any  rice,"  he  shook  his 
head,  and  down  came  the  jar  of  ghee,  and  the  jar  was 
smashed  and  the  ghee  spilled.  "  Oh,  dear,  what  have  you 
done?"  cried  the  Sepoy.  "Why  did  you  shake  your  head?" 
"Because  my  children  asked  me  to  have  some  rice,  and  I 
did  not  want  any,  so  I  shook  my  head,"  said  Sachuli.  "Oh," 
said  the  Sepoy,  "he  is  an  utter  idiot." 


The  ten  million  barrels  of  beer  sold  last  year  would  have 
filled  a  canal  twenty-one  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  extend- 
ing from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  and  it  would  take  a 
pump,  throwing  thirty  gallons  a  minute,  running  night  and 
day,  over  twenty-one  years  to  pump  it  out.  It  was  all  swal- 
lowed, however. 


Monsieur  de  Falloux  has  just  given  a  witty  definition  of  a 
particularly  exasperating  politician  :  "  He  is  a  man  who  vine- 
gars a  rusty  lock." 


A  sentry  placed  before  a  powder  magazine  sees  his  colonel 
approach,  smoking  an  imported  Havana  cigar. 

He  presents  arms,  and  says,  firmly,  but  respectfully  : 
"  Pardon  me,  colonel,  but  smoking  is  not  allowed  here." 

The  colonel,  with  a  superb  gesture,  flings  away  the  cigar, 
and  gives  the  faithful  sentinel  a  louis  d'or. 

As  soon  as  he  has  got  round  the  corner,  the  faithful  senti- 
nel, with  proud  tears  on  his  rugged  countenance,  picks  up 
the  cigar,  and  finishes  it  with  every  manifestation  of  delight. 


Madame  Rossini,  with  all  her  wealth,  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, avaricious  to  the  last  degree.  During  the  win- 
ter the  drawing-room  was  like  Greenland. 

One  day,  one  of  the  habitues,  a  banker,  took  a  heroic  re- 
solve, and  entered  the  house  bearing  a  large  billet  of  wood 
under  his  arm,  and  followed  by  his  son,  similarly  laden.  The 
two  visitors  placed  their  offerings  on  the  fire  in  the  chimney. 

Madame  Rossini  followed  their  motions  tranquilly,  but 
when  they  had  concluded  burst  out  indignantly  : 

"  What  ?  You  bring  wood  and  put  it  on  the  fire  !  Two 
sticks  of  wood  !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves?  Rich 
people  like  you  might  bring  a  load  at  least !    Such  avarice !" 


Local  item  from  Le  Figaro  : 

"  Little  drama  nocturnal  : 

"Two  couples  that  had  joyously  supped  in  a  restaurant  of 
night  were  remounting  toward  the  Bastille,  when  all  of  a 

blow  one  of  the  dames,  Mademoiselle  X ,  employed  in  a 

brewery,  advised  herself  to  be  jealous,  and  to  pretend  that 
her  lover  made  the  eyes  soft  to  the  other  dame,  Mademoi- 
selle C ,  actress  of  a  little  theatre. 

"  From  there,  quarrel,  taking  of  beak,  crispage  of  chignon, 

etc.     Finally,  Mademoiselle  X ,  desespaired,  leaves  like 

an  arrow  toward  the  suburb  of  the  Temple  and  picks  a  head 
(pique  une  tete)  in  the  canal. 

"  By  happiness,  a  passing,  Monsieur  Lecat,  has  retired, 
healthy  and  safe,  Lhe  jealous  beauty,  whom  this  bath  has 
enormously  calmed,  and  who  has  promised  to  not  more  make 
of  scenes." 


Sagacity  of  animals  :  A  lion  "employed"  in  a  menag- 
erie discovered  that  his  "tamer"  was  involved  in  debts  and 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  establishment. '  "  I  can  not 
be  separated  from  my  best  friend,"  said  the  lion  to  his  tamer, 
weeping.  And  then  he  opened  his  mouth  and  devoured 
him,  that  the  pang  of  parting  might  never  come. 


A  servant  fresh  from  the  country  ran  to  her  mistress  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement. 

"  Madame,"  she  cried,  "here's  the  wind  shut  your  boudoir 
door  and  locked  it  !" 


The  husband  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  of  a  rotundity  equal 
to  that  of  Gambetta  and  Dumaine  combined. 

Is  it  contagious,  or  why  is  it  that  madame  also  grows 
stouter  ever)'  day  ?     She  consults  the  family  doctor. 

"You  must  take  more  exercise,  madame,"  he  says. 

"  Exercise  ?  But  I  don't  need  it,  doctor.  Don't  I  'get 
afbund'  my  husband  many  times  a  day?" 


Professor — "What  are  the  constituents  of  quartz?"     Stu- 
dent— "  Pints."     Not  a  smile  from  the  class. 


"Why  is  it,"  says  a  bore  to  a  friend,  "that  you  call  on  me, 
and  never  invite  me  to  call  on  you?" 

"W*ll,  you  see,"  replies  the  other,  "it  is  because  when  I 
go  to  your  house  and  you  bore  me,  I  can  take  my  hat  and 
go ;  whereas,  if  I  invited  you  to  my  house  and  you  bored  me, 
I  couldn't  very  well  put  you  out,  you  know." 


Prudhomme  and  child  before  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  : 
Child — "Papa,  why  does  the  policeman  beat  Punch  so?" 
Prudhomme — " Mon  enfant,  Punch  must  have  committed 
some  misdeed,  and  the  policeman,  in  the  interests  of  public 

justice " 

Child — "But  now  it  is  Punch  beating  the  policeman  !" 
Prudhomme — "It  is  because  the  policeman  must  have  been 

mistaken;  and  the  celestial  justice " 

Child — "But  no — don't  you  see  that  now  it  is  the  police- 
man who  beats  Punch?" 

Prudhojn?ne — 'lThen  I  was  right — Punch  must  have  com- 
mitted some  fault,  and  the  policeman,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice  " 

'  Child — "But,  no — for  now  it  is  Punch  who  thumps  the  po- 
liceman !" 

Prudhomme  (at  the  end  of  all  his  arguments) — "  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  little  nuisance,  you  bother  me  !" 


An  American  "colonel"  sent  his  hope  and  heir  to  a  Paris 
boarding-school. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  swells  in  our  school,"  said  the  hope, 
when  he  returned;  "they  are  all  princes,  counts,  marquises, 
and  so  forth." 

"And  what  do  they  call  you,  my  son?"  asked  the  "colo- 
nel," swelling  with  the  importance  of  a  title  gained  by  six 
months'  service  in  the  war. 

"  Imbecile,"  answered  the  boy,  sententiously. 


A  medical  student  rents  a  room  from  a  lodging-house 
keeper,  who  makes  it  a  special  condition  in  the  lease  that  no 
skeletons,  skulls,  bones,  or  anatomical  preparations  whatever 
shall  be  brought  into  the  house.  Some  time  afterward  the 
student  meets  him  and  says: 

"Will  you  step  over  to  the  house?  I  have  something  to 
show  you." 

The  landlord,  thinking  that  perhaps  some  repairs  or  alter- 
ations are  needed,  follows  him  without  suspicion.  The 
tenant  draws  a  curtain. 

"What !  A  complete  skeleton?"  cries  the  landlord,  whose 
hair  stands  on  end. 

"Yes.  It  is  well  put  together,  is  it  not?  I  did  it  myself. 
It  is  a  she  skeleton." 

"Wretched  man  !    You  remember  the  terms  of  your  lease?" 

"  Perfectly.     Don't  be  afraid.     I  brought  her  here  alive." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


U 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  smile  of  woman  is  the  consolation  of  the  universe. 

Her  Coming-. 
Along  a  slope  of  grass  she  came; 
And,  as  she  walked,  a  virgin  shame 
Lie  up  her  face's  snow  with  flame. 
Full  slight  and  small  she  was,  and  bent 
Her  lithe  neck  shyly,  as  she  went 
In  some  child-like  bewilderment. 
Gold  was  the  color  of  her  hair; 
The  color  of  her  eyes  was  vair ; 
The  sun  shone  on  her  everywhere. 
Oh,  fair  she  was  as  hawthorn  flowers ! 
It  seemed  the  flush  of  the  spring  hours 
Lay  on  her  cheeks,  and  summer  showers 
Had  bathed  her  in  a  sweet  content, 
A  virginal  faint  ravishment 
Of  peace ;  for  with  her  came  a  scent 
Of  flowers  plucked  with  a  childish  hand 
In  some  forgotten   Fairyland, 
Where  all  a-row  the  sweet  years  stand. 
And  all  the  creatures  of  the  wood 
Crept  from  their  leafy  solitude, 
And  wondering  around  her  stood. 
The  fawns  came  to  her,  unafraid, 
And  on  her  hand  their  muzzles  laid ; 
And  fluttering  birds  flew  down  and  statd. 

— John  Payne. 

Transfigured. 

Almost  afraid  they  led  her  in 

(A  dwarf  more  piteous  none  could  find)  ; 

Withered  as  some  weird  leaf,  and  thin — 
The  woman  was — and  wan  and  blind. 

Into  his  mirror  with  a  smile — 

Not  vain  to  be  so  fair,  but  glad 
The  south-born  painter  looked  the  while, 

With  eyes  than  Christ's  alone  less  sad. 

"  Mother  of  God,"  in  pale  surprise, 

He  whispered,  "what  am  I  to  paint?" 
A  voice,  that  sounded  from  the  skies, 
Said  to  him:   "Raphael,  a  saint." 

She  sat  before  him  in  the  sun.  ' 

He  scarce  could  look  at  her,  and  she 

Was  still  and  silent "It  is  done," 

He  said.     "Oh,  call  the  world  to  see!" 

Ah,  this  was  she  in  veriest  truth — 
Transcendent  face  and  haloed  hair: 

The  beauty  of  divinest  youth, 
Divinely  beautiful,  was  there. 

Herself  into  her  picture  passed — 
Herself,  and  not  her  poor  disguise. 

Made  up  of  time  and  dust At  last 

One  saw  her  with  the  Master's  eyes. 

— Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 

Once. 

Cool,  salt  air,  and  the  white  waves  breaking, 
Restless,  eager,  along  the  strand : 

An  evening  sky  and  a  sunset  glory 
Fading  over  the  sea  and  land. 

We  two  sitting  alone  together, 

Side  by  side,  in  the  waning  light; 

Before  us  the  throbbing  waste  of  waters — 
Behind  us,  the  sand  heaps,  drifted  white. 

Ships  were  sailing  into  the  distance, 

Down  to  the  lands  where  the  sun  had  gone; 

The  rough,  fresh  winds  blew  o'er  our  faces, 
And  the  shadows  of  night  crept  slowly  on. 

It  is  a  dream  that  I  remember — 

Some  ghost  of  a  hope  that  will  come  no  more; 
We  two  sitting  alone  together, 

PI  and  in  hand  on  the  ocean  shore! — Anon. 


Kate. 
No:    the  common  fashion  of  the  lover, 

I  eschew — 
Wildly  swearing,  there  is  naught  above  her, 
Like  perfection  shall  not  man  discover 
All  the  world  through— yet  I  dearly  love  her — 

Love,  as  few. 

There  is  beauty  more  complete  and  splendid, 

I  confess — 
Finer  grace  to  finer  issues  tended, 
Purer  outlines,  colors  softlier  blended — 
Yet  I  would  not  have  her  beauty  mended 

By  a  tress. 

There  is  wit  more  brilliant,  insight  deeper 

Well  I  wis— 
Wit  to  wake  to  life  the  dullest  sleeper, 
Golden  harvests  for  the  knowledge-reaper, 
Voices  honey-laden — yet  I'll  keep  her 

As  she  is. 

There  are  tempers  gentler,  calmer,  sweeter — 

That  I  know — 
Grizzel  hands  the  rod  wherewith  you  beat  her, 
Blesses  for  the  curse  wherewith  you  greet  her — 
Vet  for  me  my  Kale  hath  temper  meeter — 

Weal  or  woe. 

Yes — my  Kate — I  love  her,  love  her,  love  Iter, 

With  my  soul — 
Not  because  there  is  none  else  above  her, 
Not  because  a  man  shall  not  discover 
Like  perfection— but  because  I  love  her 

With  my  soul.         —John  Addis. 

Unto  the  End. 
'  Wait  but  a  little,  sweetheart,"  you  said — 
Her  fine  hair  under  your  finger-tips, 
Watching  the  droop  of  her  fair  young  head, 

And  the  death-white  curve  of  her  quivering  lips- 
'  Wait  till  the  violet  beds  are  filled 

By  the  bountiful  hand  of  the  maiden  Spring; 
Wait  till  the  birds  are  beginning  to  build ; 
Wait  till  the  brooks  are  beginning  to  sing. 

1  Wait,  with  a  song  in  your  heart,  my  girl, 
For  the  life  I  bear  to  the  land  so  new — 
A  life  as  pure  as  the  purest  pearl 

And  white  as  a  lily — because  of  you. 
And,  oh,  remember  that,  come  what  may, 

Ere  the  robin's  call  to  her  mate  is  heard, 

I  shall  lean  to  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  say, 

'  Our  nest  is  waiting,  my  wounded  bird.' " 

Hard  was  the  snow  on  the  hills  that  day, 

Winds  were  cruel  as  want  or  war, 
The  sky  was  sullen  and  cold  and  gray, 

And  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  harbor  bar. 
And,   "Oh,  but,  my  love,  my  love  and  mine, 

W'hithersoever  your  way  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  cling  to  your  faith  divine 

Till  its  pulse  is  under  the  dust!"   said  she. 

And  so  you  parted.     The  desolate  days 

Went  loitering  on  for  the  longed-for  lime, 

When  all  the  "glittering  garden  ways 

•     Were  red  with  roses  and  rare  with  rime. 

The  birds  were  merry  in  every  tree, 

The  wind  sang  high  and  the  brook  sang  low, 

And  ships  sailed  cheerily  out  to  sea. 

And  the  sea  was  summer's  in  foam  and  flow. 

And  she — your  darling?     I  smooth  your  hair, 

But  words  fall  back  from  my  pitying  lips 
A-faint  on  my  heart !     For  how  can  I  bear 

To  prison  your  life  in  a  long  eclipse? 
Here  is  her  picture.     She  bade  me  say 

Your  faith  had  failed — God  help  you,  friend — 
But  added  :    "  Bury  my  face  his  way  ; 

He  will  know  1  loved  him  unto  the  end." 

— Hester  A .  Benedict, 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

"  Yours  palatably,  Wye,"  writes  from  Los  Angeles 
as  follows  :  "  Good  cookery  is  a  science,  and,  when 
so  much  of  daily  comfort  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
preparing  food,  each  wholesome,  appetizing  dish  ad- 
ded to  the  bill  of  fare  is  a  blessing,  and  needs  no 
apology.  I  claim  not  a  laureled  brow  for  ministering 
to  the  pleasure  of  mankind  ;  I  merely  contribute  one 
simply  superb  dish  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  classic 
Argonaut;  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  responsible  for  any 
future  inflictions  which  ambitious  mortals  may  shower 
upon  your  paper  by  prescribing  food ;  though  I  could 
many  a  dish  prepare,  before  which  a  Roman  table 
would  pale  with  envy.  But  here  is  my  recipe  for 
'  tomato  stuffed  : '  Select  your  tomatoes,  ripe  but 
firm  ;  slice  off  the  top  of  each,  which  top  reserve  for 
cover.  With  a  teaspoon  scoop  out  the  seed  and  a 
portion  of  the  meaty  centre.  Sprinkle  each  with  salt 
and  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and  set  aside  to  season.  Chop 
together  an  onion,  bread-crumbs,  and  a  few  sprigs  of 
fresh  parsley  ;  mix  well,  adding  salt,  pepper,  a  little 
powdered  sage,  melted  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  fill  each  tomato,  after 
which  put  on  the  cover,  place  in  a  deep  dish,  and 
bake  half  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven.  It  is  delicious 
for  lunch  or  dinner." 


Some  famous  cook  has  said  that  an  omelette  an 
naturel  is  one  of  heaven's  best  gifts  to  man  ;  that 
rum,  kirschenwasser,  brandy,  and  ham  omelettes  are 
merely  examples  of  how  much  a  good  thing  can  be 
tortured  without  being  utterly  spoiled.  This  is  true, 
beyond  a  doubt.  They  are  abominations  before  the 
Lord.  They  would  have  caused  Brillat-Savarin  or 
Alexis  Soyer  to  shudder.  But  there  is  one  variety  of 
omelette  which  is  a  delicious  dream — a  culinary  rap- 
ture. It  is  what  our  Gallic  cousins  call  an  omelette 
comfiture — a  jelly  omelette.  It  is  powdered  with 
sugar,  and  within  its  golden  folds  lie  rich  masses  of 
jelly.  You  begin  with  rapture — you  finish  with  a 
sigh.  The  two  substances  are  not  coy — they  yield  to 
each  other  without  reserve — they  are  wedded  in  a 
chaste  union.  For  the  jelly's  embraces  are  not  car- 
nal, nor  is  the  omelette's  ruin  caused.  There  is  but 
one  place  in  San  Francisco  where  this  famous  disli  is 
to  be  had  in  its  perfection.  All  good  livers  know  it, 
for  there  are  to  be  seen  daily  the  faces  of  McAllister, 
of  Touchard,  of  Berton,  el  id  genus  omne. 


A  family  dinner  in  1660  is  thus  described  in  Pepys's 
diary  :  "  My  wife  had  got  ready  a  fine  dinner,  viz  : 
a  dish  of  marrow-bones  ;  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  loin  of 
veal ;  a  dish  of  fowl — three  pullets  and  a  dozen  of 
larks  all  in  a  dish  ;  a  great  tart ;  a  neat's  tongue  ;  a 
dish  of  anchovies  ;  a  dish  of  prawns  and  cheese.  My 
company  was  my  father,  my  uncle  Feuner,  his  two 
sons,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  all  their  wives,  and  my  brother 
Tom." 


Lovers  of  Lamb — the  essayist,  not  the  esculent — 
will,  of  course,  remember  the  following.  That  'tis 
not  inappropriate  to  this  practical  department  the 
wise  will  bear  us  out,  knowing  how  intimate  are  the 
cook  and  Cupid— whom  we  have  mentioned  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance. 


The  Old  Year  being  dead  and  the  New  Year  coming 
of  age,  nothing  would  serve  the  young  spark  but  he 
must  give  a  dinner  on  the  occasion,  to  which  all  the 
Days  in  the  year  were  invited.  The  Festivals,  whom 
he  deputed  as  his  stewards,  were  mightily  taken  with 
the  notion.  They  had  been  engaged  time  out  of 
mind,  they  said,  in  providing  mirth  and  good  cheer 
for  mortals  below,  and  it  was  time  they  should  have 
a  taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  was  stiffly  debated 
among  them  whether  the  Fasts  should  be  admitted. 
Some  said  the  appearance  of  such  lean,  starved 
guests,  with  their  thin,  mortified  faces,  would  pervert 
the  ends  of  the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  Christmas  Day,  the  acting  chairman,  who 
had  a  design  upon  Ash  Wednesday,  as  you  shall 
hear.  Only  the  Vigils  were  requested  to  come  with 
their  lanterns,  to  light  the  gentle-folks  home  at  night. 
All  the  Days  came  to  their  day.  Covers  were  pro- 
vided for  three*  hundred  and  sixty-five  guests  at  the 
principal  table,  with  an  occasional  knife  and  fork  at 
the  side-board  for  the  Twenty-ninth  of  February.  I 
should  have  told  you  what  cards  of  invitation  had 
been  issued.  The  carriers  were  the  Hours — twelve 
little,  merry,  whirligig  foot-pages  as  you  should  de- 
sire to  see,  that  went  all  around,  and  found  out  the 
persons  invited  well  enough,  with  the  exception  of 
Easter  Day,  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  a  few  such  mov- 
ables, who  had  lately  shifted  their  quarters.  Well, 
they  all  met  at  last — foul  Days,  fine  Days,  all  sorts  of 
Days — and  a  rare  din  they  made  of  it.  There 
was  nothing  but,  "Hail!  fellow  Day!  Well  met, 
brother  Day,  sister  Day."  Only  Lady  Day  kept  a 
little  on  the  aloof,  and  seemed  somewhat  scornful. 
Yet  some  said  Twelfth-Day  cut  her  out  and  out,  for 
she  came  in  a  tiffany  suit,  white  and  gold,  like  a  queen 
in  a  frost-cake,  all  royal,  glittering,  Epiphanous.  The 
rest  came,  some  in  green,  some  in  white — but  old 
Lent  and  his  family  were  not  yet  out  of  mourning. 
Rainy  Days  came  in  dripping,  and  Sunshiny  Days 
helped  them  to  change  their  stockings.  Wedding 
Day  was  there  in  his  marriage  finery,  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear.  Pay  Day  came  late,  as  he  always 
does.  Dooms  Day  sent  word  he  might  be  expected. 
April  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took  upon 
himself  to  marshal  the  guests,  and  wild  work  he 
made  of  it.  It  would  have  posed  old  Erra  Pater  to 
have  found  out  any  given  Day  in  the  year  to  erect  a 
scheme  upon — good  Days,  bad  Days  were  so 
shuffled  together,  to  the  confounding  of  all  sober 
horoscopy.  He  had  stuck  the  Twenty-first  of  June 
next  to  the  Twenty-second  of  December,  and  the 
former  looked  like  a  maypole  siding  a  marrow-bone. 
Ash  Wednesday  got  wedged  in  (as  was  concerted) 
between  Christmas  and  Lord  Mayor's  Days.  How 
he  laid  about  him  !  Nothing  but  barons  of  beef  and 
turkeys  would  go  down  with  him— to  the  great  greas- 
ing and  detriment  of  his  new  sackcloth  bib  and  tucker. 
And  still  Christmas  Day  was  at  his  elbow,  plying 
him  with  the  wassail-bowl,  till  he  roared  and  hic- 
coughed, and  protested  there  was  no  faith  in  dried 
ling,  but  commended  it  to  the  devil  for  a  sour,  windy, 
acrimonious,  censorious,  hy-po-crit — crit — crit — ical 
mess,  and  no  dish  for  a  gentleman.  At  another  part 
of  the  table  Shrove  Tuesday  was  helping  the  Second 
of  September  to  some  cock-broth,  which  courtesy  the 
latter  returned  with  the  delicate  thigh  of  a  hen- 
pheasant,  so  there  was  no  love  lost  for  that  matter. 
The  last  of  Lent  was  sponging  upon  Shrovetide's 
pancakes,  which  April  Fool,  perceiving,  told  him  he 
did  well,  for  pancakes  were  proper  to  a  Good  Fry- 
day.     It  beginning  to  grow  a  little  duskish,  Can- 


dlemas lustily  bawled  out  for  lights,  which  was  op- 
posed by  all  the  Days,  who  protested  against  burn- 
ing daylight.  May  Day,  with  that  sweetness  which 
is  peculiar  to  her,  in  a  neat  speech,  proposing  the 
health  of  the  founder,  crowned  her  goblet  {and  by  her 
example  the  rest  of  the  company)  with  garlands. 
This  being  done,  the  lordly  New  Year,  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  in  a  cordial  but  somewhat 
lofty  tone,  returned  thanks.  He  felt  proud  on  an 
occasion  of  meeting  so  many  of  his  worthy  father's 
late  tenants,  promised  to  improve  their  farms,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  abate  (if  anything  was  found  unrea- 
sonable) in  their  rents.  At  the  mention  of  this, 
the  four  Quarter  Days  involuntarily  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled  ;  April  Fool  whistled  to  an  old 
tune  of  "New  Brooms,"  and  a  surly  old  rebel  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table  {who  was  discovered  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Fifth  of  November)  muttered  out 
words  to  this  effect,  that  "when  the  old  one  is  gone, 
he  is  a  fool  that  looks  for  a  better, "  which  rudeness  of 
his,  the  guests  resenting,  unanimously  voted  his  ex- 
pulsion, and  the  malcontent  was  thrust  out  neck  and 
heels  into  the  cellar,  as  the  properest  place  for  such  a 
firebrand  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be.  They  next 
fell  to  quibbles  and  conundrums.  The  question  being 
proposed,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  followers, 
the  Quarter  Days  said  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  that,  for  they  had  all  the  creditors  in  the  world 
dogging  their  heels.  Day  being  ended,  the  Days 
called  for  their  cloaks  and  overcoats,  and  took  their 
leave.  Lord  Mayor's  Day  went  off  in  a  mist  as 
usual,  Shortest  Day  in  a  deep,  black  fog,  that  wrapped 
the  little  gentleman  all  around  like  a  hedge-hog  ; 
Longest  Day  set  off  westward  in  beautiful  crimson 
and  gold — the  rest,  some  in  one  fashion,  some  in  an- 
other ;  but  Valentine  and  pretty  May  took  their  de- 
parture together,  in  one  of  the  prettiest  silvery 
twilights  a  Lover's  Day  could  wish  to  set  in. 


TO   A   WATERMELON. 
Come  to  a  mortal  as  he  sits 

Upon  a  dry-goods  box  and  sips 
The  nectar  from  thy  juicy  lips — 
Come  to  the  youngster  as  he  flits 
Across  the  high  and  peaked  fence, 
And  moves  with  ecstacy  intense 

Thy  charms  from  off  the  native  vine, 
And  thou  art  terrible  ! 

O  August-born  monstrosity ! 
Incarnate  colcocity  ! 
Beneath  thy  emerald  bosom  glow, 

Like  glittering  bubbles  in  the  wine, 
The  lurid  fires  of  deadly  woe, 
And  from  the  fascinations  grow 
The  pain,  the  cramp,  the  pang,  the  throe, 
And  all  we  fear,  or  dream,  or  know 
Of  agony  is  thine 


For  bigness,  there  is  no  Californian  berry  so  insig- 
nificant—so un-Californian — as  the  huckle  ;  for  pi- 
quancy of  flavor,  there  is  none  like  it.  It  ought  to  be 
a  good  berry,  for  its  guardian  companions  are  the 
fragrant  pine  and  the  wholesome  redwood.  Having 
its  home  in  all  the  Coast  Range  forests,  from  below 
Monterey  to  beyond  Trinidad,  it  breathes  the  freshest 
of  ocean  vapor  and  grows  from  the  cleanest  of  moun- 
tain soil — the  red  compost  of  the  redwood  belt.  It  is 
the  brawny  redwood's  inseparable  companion.  Like 
its  burly  friend,  it  is  proof  against  both  fire  and  frost. 
The  beauty  of  our  Coast  Range  forest  is  multifold, 
complex,  intricate  beyond  the  ken  of  the  unbotanical; 
but  if  all  green  life,  save  that  of  redwood  and  huckle, 
should  be  blotted  from  our  Coast  Range  woods,  there 
would  still  be  beauty  left  to  make  its  life,  even  then, 
a  glowing  chapter  from  the  rarest  book  our  mother 
Nature  ever  writ.  Whefever  the  huckle  springs  it 
beautifies  the  forest.  Its  long,  lithe  branches,  its  oft- 
changing  toilet  of  green,  and  russet,  and  vivid  car- 
mine, make  its  presence  a  delight  always.  Its  ten- 
der, autumn-bursting  twigs,  blushing  at  the  rude 
touch  of  the  first  frosts  ;  its  snowy  bloom — as  subtle- 
scented  as  mignonette,  and  as  perfect — are-alike  ex- 
quisite and  alike  of  their  own  kind.  Of  kindred 
sport,  there  is  no  better  fun  for  those  fortunate  young 
people  who  know  it  than  huckleberry  gathering  on 
"  good  ground."  It  is  disheartening  work  to  go  a- 
berrying — for  any  sort — under  the  blaze  of  noon. 
But  to  go  a-berrying  under  balsam-laden  branches — 
where  mere  existence  is  its  own  champagne — where 
lotus  dreams  have  every  tropic  fervor,  and  lotus-eating 
has  never  a  tropic  cloy — is 

"  To  taste  the  best  that  the  gods  provide, 
And  care  for  nothing  in  life,  beside." 
But,  though  friend  Plummer,  from  the  busy  board, 
and  Strephon  and  Phillis  and  the  young  set  generally, 
from  their  pastimes  and  play-work,  have  known  and 
loved  the  huckle  when  its  delicate  branchlets  were 
bent  by  weight  of  purple  beads,  and  loved  it  none  the 
less  when  its  polished  shoots  were  lipped  with  amber 
and  fluted  with  coral  leaves,  yet,  to  the  million,  it  is 
enough  that  the  huckle  is  a  delicious  fruit — that  the 
grizzly  likes  it  as  well  as  he  does  wild  honey,  and  that 
LadyYelverton  declared  it  "the most  agreeable  berry" 
she  had  ever  tasted.  For  jelly  there  is  nothing  nicer 
— unless  one's  taste  be  loyal  to  "red  currant,"  and 
neutral  toward  all  others.  But  it  is  for  pies  that  the 
huckle  excels  everything  else  in  the  berry  line.  Here 
is  a  recipe  furnished  by  "  Topsy  No.  i,"  writing  from 
"'Albert's  Retreat,'  off  Cape  Horn,  near  Summit 
Springs,  San  Mateo  County":  "See  first  that  no  un- 
ripe berries  betray  their  fellows.  Take,  then,  an 
earthen  baking-dish,  of  any  size;  fill  it  with  berries, 
and  cover  with  half  their  weight  of  granulated  sugar. 
Stand  the  dish  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Then  cover  with  puff  paste ;  there  must  be, 
of  course,  no  under  paste :  and  bake  until  the  crust 
is  properly  browned.  Serve — hot.  never  cold — with 
cream  sauce,  whipped  cream,  or  simple  cream  and 
sugar." 


CXLV. 


Sunday,  September  12.- 
Pefsons. 


-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 


Soup — Puree  a  la  Crecy. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Barracuda  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel. 
Potatoes  Sautees. 
Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton,  with  Turnips  and  Caper  Sauce. 
Baked  Egg  Plant. 
Broiled  Doves. 
Beet  and  Lettuce  Salad  Mixed. 
Swedish  Cream.  Sponge  Cage. 

Fruit-bowl— Peaches,  Apricots,  Gagfis,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs, 
Apples,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes. 
To  Make  Puree  a  la  Crecv.— Take  the  outside  part 
of  about  a  dozen  large  carrots,  boil  them  for  five  minutes 
and  strain,  then  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  three  ounces  of 
butter,  the  white  of  three  leeks,  and  one  sliced  onion  ;  fry  a 
a  few  minutes,  add  two  quarts  of  beef  or  chicken  broth,  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  the  inside  of  bread  (fresh  white  crumbs); 
boil  slowly  until  the  carrots  are  well  done,  pass  through  a 
sieve,  add  more  broth  if  too  thick,  put  on  the  fire  and  boil 
slowly  for  an  hour ;  skim  the  grease  orT  carefully,  add  a 
lump  of  butter,  season  to  taste,  and  serve  with  small, 
square  pieces  of  bread  fried  in  butter. 

To  make  Swedish  Cream,  see  Vol.  I.,  No.  1=;. 
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IS    FAMOUS 


Throughout  the  United  States 


For  its  Absolute  Purify 
and  Strength. 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  alum. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


T  H  E 


ROY  A  L 


Baking  Powder 


IS   MADE  OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  i  .  mind 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  Roy. 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulter.! 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  delicious  in 
the  annals  of  stage  literature  than  the  paragraph  which 
is  devoted  to  the  London  manager's  visit  to  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Crummles's  Theatre  :  "Everybody  on  the  stage 
beheld  no  audience  but  one  individual — everybody 
played  to  the  London  manager.  When  Mr.  Lenville, 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  called  the  emperor  a 
miscreant,  and  then,  biting  his  glove,  said:  '  But  I 
must  dissemble,"  instead  of  looking  gloomily  at  the 
boards  and  so  waiting  for  his  cue,  as  is  proper  in  such 
cases,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  London  manager. 
When  Miss  Bravassa  sang  her  song  at  her  lover,  who, 
according  to  custom,  stood  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
her  between  the  verses,  they  looked,  not  at  each  other, 
but  at  the  London  manager.  Mr.  Crummies  died 
point-blank  at  him  ;  and,  when  the  two  guards  came 
in  to  take  the  body  off,  after  a  very  hard  death,  it  was 
seen  to  open  its  eyes  and  glance  at  the  London  man- 
ager. "  All  good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris. 
All  good  American  actors,  if  they  live,  go  to  the  Union 
Square.  Consequendy,  if  it  has  been  any  one's  good 
fortune  to  drop  into  either  of  the  theatres  this  week 
on  the  same  night  with  the  great  American  dramatic 
autocrat,  Mr.  Palmer,  they  have  seen  the  theatre  at 
its  best  As  for  the  "  Royal  Middy,"  although  Mr. 
Palmer  is  not  an  impressario,  it  had  quite  a  new 
sparkle  on  Monday  night — pardy  because  of  the  re- 
appearance of  Miss  Emelie  Melville,  partly  because 
it  was  the  benefit  of  Max  Freeman,  and  pardy  be- 
cause of  a  change  or  two  for  the  better  in  the  cast. 
*'  For  the  better?"  asks  a  doubter.  Yes,  for  her  maj- 
esty of  Portugal  is  infinitely  for  the  better — the  more 
especially  that  the  frou-frou  of  her  proper  garments 
is  a  reassuring  sound  to  her  ears,  and  the  graceful 
flow  of  their  trailing  length  vasdy  more  becoming  to 
her  appearance.  The  lady  sings  delightfully,  as  we 
all  know ;  and  if  some  one  would  only  teach  her  that 
the  frequent  upward  shoot  of  five  inflexible  fingers  is 
not  the  epitome  of  grace,  she  will  have  learned  a  pleas- 
ant lesson.  Do  not  the  very  babies  know  that  the  curve 
is  the  line  of  beauty?  The  waving  hands  and  arms 
of  a  prima  donna  seem  meaningless  and  mechanical 
enough  even  when  they  are  graceful,  but  fancy  the 
singer  standing  stock  still  !  It  would  be  as  mournful 
a  sight  as  a  stage  dancer  without  her  stage  smile, 
however  artificial  you  may  know  that  smile  to  be. 
Think  of  Sangalli,  or  Morlacchi,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
them,  pirouetting  about  the  stage  with  tightly  com- 
pressed lips.  One  would  feel  as  if  one  were  assisting 
at  a  wake.  After  all,  "  everything  that  is  is  right,"  if 
it  be  only  right  of  its  kind.  To  return  to  the  Middy. 
Do  you  not  think  something  of  the  charm  attaching 
itself  to  this  gallant  young  officer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  that  Portugal  is  almost 
terra  incognita  f  Tales  and  plays  have  led  us  into  the 
fastnesses  of  Russia  and  the  wilds  of  Siberia  ;  into 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Poland  and  Hungary.  There 
is  no  longer  anything  mystic  in  Egypt  or  India,  and 
the  Holy  Land  is  simply  a  sandy,  rocky  bore.  But 
we  hear  little  enough  of  Brazil  or  Portugal,  and  know 
less.  Their  history*  has  so  rarely  crossed  the  others  ; 
and  of  all  the  hapless  ladies  who  have  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  there  has  been  but  one  Portu- 
guese. She  had  not  a  very  good  time  of  it,  either, 
but  she  did  not  storm  her  way  into  historical  reputa- 
tion, like  Catherine  of  Arragon,  or  Henrietta  Maria, 
or  Katherine  of  Valois,  but  quietly  slid  off  to  Portu- 
gal, and  lived  and  died  in  commonplace  comfort. 
Poor  Catherine  of  Braganza  !  She  was  a  very  nice 
woman,  but  she  wore  her  hair  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  her  accepted  portrait  quite  justifies  Charles  in 
any  little  distaste  he  may  have  had  for  his  wedded 
lady.  Other  men  grow  weary  of  their  spouses  for  a 
strident  voice,  a  loud,  harsh  laugh,  a  thousand  trifles- 
why  not  a  king  for  a  behooped  Portuguese  lady,  who 
would  wear  her  hair  in  one  huge,  flat,  sticky,  black 
Montague,  which  she  wore  like 

"  The  little  girl 
Who  had  a  little  curl. 
Which  hunt;  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead." 

'  They    have-   given    our    Royal    Middy    Portuguese 
queen  for  a  Lamberto  Mr.  Frederick  Bockel,  and  Mr. 
Frederick   Bockel  is  sadly  misplaced.      He  is  not 
equal  to  the  emergency  as  actor  or  singer,  for,  while 
he  is.  thoroughly  acceptable  in  comic  parts,  he  is  not 
adapted   to  the  romantic  line.     As  for  his   music, 
while    he  has  a  light,    rather  pleasant,  and  partic- 
ularly true  voice,  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  first  tenor.     The  only  change  else  of  any 
importance  is  the  substitution  of  Casselli  as  Mungo 
for  Willie  Simms.  If  there  had  been  noSimms,  Casselli 
■•  accepted,  but  his  Mungo  is  essentially  of 
negro    minstrel    type,    and     as   such    nothing 
nt  from  the  thousand  and  one  stage  negroes 
-■ry  onr-  is  familiar.      His  tricks  are 


time-honored,  from  the  angle  at  which  his  little  Billy 
Birch  hat  is  set  to  his  facial  disturbances,  therefore 
there  is  nothing  striking  about  his  Mungo.  Simms's 
Mungo,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  personality,  and  the 
fittest  accompaniment  to  Freeman's  Dora  Januario — 
and  Dom  Januario  is,  perhaps,  quite  the  best  thing 
Freeman  has  done  during  the  operatic  season.  As 
for  Miss  Emelie  Melville,  even'  one  was  delighted  to 
see  her  back  again  in  the  familiar  role,  freshened  in 
voice  and  sprighdier  in  action.  But  one  resents  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  good  music  is  given  to  the 
queen,  while  only  the  first  act  really  belongs  to  Fan- 
chette.  Indeed,  the  "  Royal  Middy  "has  caught  the 
operatic  infection,  and  is  better  in  the  first  act,  both 
musically  and  dramatically,  than  it  is  afterward.  How- 
ever, the  splendor  of  its  accessories  atones,  and  one 
rarely  sees  a  prettier  picture  than  the  close  of  the 
chess  tournament,  with  the  stage  one  blaze  of  color, 
and  the  richly  dressed  groups  harmoniously  arranged. 
On  dit  that  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  to  be  closed 
during  the  carnival,  and  that  the  "  Royal  Middy"  is 
the  last  opera  billed  for  the  present 


'  We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race — 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together  and  she  fell. 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

Oh,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see. 


"  I  kissed  his  eyelids  into  rest — 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
1  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell, 
But  I  loved  hU  beauty  passing  well. 
Oh,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see." 

When  one  young  woman  undertakes  to  avenge  an- 
other young  woman  by  seeking  to  enthrall  the  fancy 
of  the  betrayer  of  the  first  young  woman,  that  is  the 
way  the  story  always  ends,  and  the  story-teller  is 
always  obliged,  for  dramatic  purposes,  to  clear  the 
villain,  however  wildly  and  impossibly,  and  to  give 
him  a  certificate  of  good  character.  The  story  of 
"Ninon"  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  but  is  enriched  with 
interest  and  motive  from  being  set  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and,  as  the  drama- 
tist has  not  hesitated  to  introduce  even  the  poor  little 
Dauphin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruel  Marat,  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth  hangs  about  the  play.  The  people 
at  the  Baldwin  can  not  be  accused  of  ever  playing 
indifferently,  but  they  have  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  "  Ninon  "  that  the  very  underlings  seem 
fired  with  fervor,  and  the  mob  so  extremely  realistic 
in  its  violence  that  the  furniture  threatened  to  serve 
its  last  term.  When  a  play  serves  to  illustrate  a  pe- 
riod, the  least  the  players  can  do  is  to  dress  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Miss  Adeline  Stanhope 
never  requires  a  rebuke  on  this  score,  and  in  "  Ni- 
non" she  is  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  There  is 
something  infantile  about  the  short,  baby  waists  of 
the  revolution  time  that  give  a  particular  allurement 
to  a  pretty  woman's  charms,  and  Miss  Stanhope 
never  looked  better  than  in  the  brief  bodice  of  her 
gold  satin.  This  particularly  pretty  piece  of  raiment, 
by  the  way,  was  but  poorly  accounted  for,  for  Miss 
Lillian  Andrews,  who,  as  Josephine  St  Cyr,  is  the 
hostess  with  whom  Ninon  has  taken  refuge,  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  of  any  such  hidden  treasures 
in  her  own  armoire.  Miss  Andrews's  role 
not  being  exigent,  she  did  not  see  fit  to 
put  herself  to  any  more  trouble  than  a  very  modern 
dress  and  coiffure  involved.  A  mistake ;  for  Miss  Eva 
West,  who  had  almost  no  line  to  speak,  quite  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  make-up  as  one  of  those  howl- 
ing French  hags  whose  grand-daughters,  long  years 
after,  bore  the  fruit  of  such  seed  as  the  pctroleuses  of 
the  Commune.  The  stage  should  be  a  picture,  and  it 
is  not  by  bits  and  scraps  here  and  there  that  it  be- 
comes so.  There  is  no  audience  so  dull  but  that  it 
appreciates  every  bit  of  pains  and  care  expended  for 
its  entertainment  Thus  Mr.  Bradley,  in  the  small 
part  of  Beaugras,  gave  unequivocal  pleasure ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  Cooke  was  fervid,  dramatic,  impressive  as 
Baget  As  for  Willie  Simms,  he  was  quite  as  odious 
as  the  real  Simon  himself.  Mr.  de  Belleville  does  not 
succeed  in  drawing  Marat  in  very  stong  lines,  but  the 
play,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  presented.  It  is  only 
with  the  story  itself  that  there  is  fault  to  find.  O'Neill, 
as  Saint  Cyr,  is  first  pictured  as  a  man  who  is  the  be- 
trayer of  women  professionally,  so  to  speak,  and  ends 
by  being  a  very  Joseph.  He  has  slain  the  betrayer  of 
Adele — the  young  woman  who  is  to  be  avenged  by  Ni- 
non, her  sister-^on  purely  platonic  grounds.  He  has 
never  loved  anybody,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
loved  by  anybody— the  dear  boy! — until  Ninon,  after 
holding  a  very  ambiguous  position  in  his  house  for 
some  time,  ends  by  slipping  the  noose  matrimonial  over 
his  head  in  a  very  hurried,  Dut  eminently  satisfactory, 
manner.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  the  gentleman 
just  the  right  amount  of  reputation  at  just  the  proper 
moment ;  but  O'Neill  makes  such  a  charming  fellow 
of  Saint  Cyr  that  one  forgives  the  playwright  for  his 
time-honored  resort  to  a  forgotten  letter  to  clear  a 
cloudy  sky;  and  there  is  comfort  in  knowing,  how- 
ever it  comes  about,  that  in  the  stormy  play  of  "  Ni- 
non "  all  ends  well.  Betsv  B. 


One  day,  Quin,  playing  Judge  Balance,  in  Foote's 
"Recruiting  Officer,"  had  a  singular  distraction  in 
asking  Mrs.  Woffington,  who  was  the  Judge's  daugh- 
ter :  '•Sylvia,  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother 
was  married  f"  The  actress  remaining  speechless, 
he  repeated  :  '  *  I  ask  you,  how  old  were  you  when 
your  mother  was  born  f"  "  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
answer  this  question,"  replied  she;  "but  I  can  tell 
you.  if  you  desire,  how  old  I  was  when  she  died." 


FROM    MONTEREY. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Sept  8,  1880. 
Our  lovely  hotel  is,  at  present,  like  some  "banquet 
hall  deserted,"  and  those  who  came  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
time  are  doing  so  to  their  hearts'  content  It's  pain- 
fully quiet.  The  happy  medium  between  a  crowded 
and  an  empty  house,  which  we  confidently  counted 
upon  enjoying,  is  not  to  be  found.  People  flock  here 
on  Saturday,  gladden  our  eyes  with  their  presence  on 
Sunday,  and,  before  we  have  breakfasted  on  Monday, 
behold  !  they  have  folded  their  tents  (valises}  and  si- 
lently  stolen  away.  There  is  no  dancing,  no  music, 
no  flirting,  no  victims  for  managing  mammas,  no  im- 
prudent fair  ones  to  pick  to  pieces,  no  savory'  dishes 
of  gossip,  no  veranda  promenades,  no  garden  ram- 
bles, no  anything  to  arouse  us  into  anything  like  in- 
terest The  days  come  and  go,  with  nothing  to  mark 
their  advent  or  departure  in  this  Sleepy  Hollow ;  the 
hotel  halls  are  as  solemnly  quiet  as  church  aisles,  and 
people  who  spent  the  month  of  July  here  run  down  to 
visit  the  scene  of  former  revelry,  and  experience  a  sur- 
prise equal  to  Rip  Van  Winkle's  after  his  little  nap. 
They  "wish  they  hadn't  come,"  and  they  wonder  how 
we  can  stand  it  But,  after  all,  it's  a  deliriously  lazv, 
sensuous  life,  and  we  love  nature.  We  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  and  inhale  the  pine  odors ;  we  feast  our 
eyes  until  our  lids  droop,  and  then,  like  Joey  Ladle, 
we  take  it  in  through  the  pores,  and  indulge  in  an  el- 
evated- intoxication  that  requires  no  after- dose  of 
Napa  soda.  Night  comes,  and  our  little  band  draws 
confidingly  round  the  log-fire  in  the  great  oarlor.    We 

talk  over  everything,  from  Mrs.  L 's  swimming 

costume  to  ghosts.     Mrs.  Judge  S ,  an  enthusiast 

on  art,  starts  a  discussion  on  that  elevating  subject, 
and  we  touch  upon  everything  in  the  picture  line  from 
Mr.  Yelland's  last  chef  d'azirvre  to  the  "naughty" 
picture  in  the  Fair — which  we  have  none  of  us  seen, 
and  are  all  curious  to  see.  because  it  has  shocked  the 
prurient  prudes  (perverse  and  wicked  feminine  human- 
ity !).  We  resurrect  poor  Arriola  ;  reproduce  some  of 
his  tropical  scenes  with  words  suitably  glowing  ;  find 
him  "damned  with  faint  praise"  by  the  majority, 
and  lay  him  quietly  away  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the 
treatment  our  childhood's  idol  meets  with  at  the  hands 
of  these  fair  iconoclasts.  Ghosts  are  again  resumed, 
and  we  draw  closer  together;  '  *  not  that  we  felt  a  sense 
of  fear,  but  that  we  might  the  better  hear,"  and  we  do 
hear — then  wish  we  hadn't,  as  the  clock  strikes  ten, 
and  our  proper  little  band,  very  properly,  arises  to 
retire.  Companionship  is  a  blessed  boon  at  all  times, 
and  our  fair  art  enthusiast  evidently  appreciates  the 
fact,  as  she  insists  upon  a  young  lady  friend  sharing 
her  room  with  her — she  honestly  confesses  to  a  little 
' '  nervousness  "  ;  and,  though  her  partner  for  the  night 
stands  unconfessed  of  a  similar  feeling,  her  ready 
acquiescence  speaks  volumes  against  her  assumed 
courage,  and  we  aresure  her  mind  is  fully  made  up  to 
leave  the  gas  burning  until  the  light  of  day  puts  an 
end  to  churchyards'  yawns.  The  only  bit  of  enthu- 
siasm we  can  muster  is  on  the  beach,  and  that  over 
the  swimming  of  Mrs.  Porteous,  of  South  Park, 
How  we  poor  flounderers  and  life-line  dingers  do 
envy  her  as  she  sports  through  the  breakers,  her 
white  arms  gleaming  and  red  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
invigorating  exercise!  "It's  very  easy"  (says  the 
modest  little  English  lady  ;  and  we  know  it  is — t 
her)  "  confidence  is  all  you  require."  Confidence 
We  remember  one  occasion  when  a  lack  of  it  de- 
prived us  of  a  swim  (?)  in  goodly  company,  and  in  our 
regret  thereat,  a  surplus  stock  of  it  was  mustered 
next  day,  and  almost  resulted  in  making  a  meal  for 
the  sharks.  Daily's  keen  eye  prevented,  however, 
and  we  hate  the  word  confidence  ever  since.  A  strong 
hook,  rope  and  pulley,  or  even  a  life-preserver  would 
answer  our  purpose  better.  Confidence  is  natural  to 
the  sterner  sex,  we  know,  for  every  swimmer  among 
them  was  thrown  from  a  raft  or  a  wharf  or  somebody's 
shoulder,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  sink  or  swim. 
Confidence  came  to  them  at  the  last  moment,  of 
course,  and  they  swam  then  and  ever  since.  Of  course, 
we  believe  it !  Confidence  comes  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  the  muscular  arm  of  some  of  these  "confidence" 
people  though,  and  we  don't  care  how  marvelously 
the  art  came  to  them  so  long  as  they  come  to  us  and 
use  it  to  some  purpose.  Sea-bathing  is  beneficial  for 
the  health,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  complexion  it  is  cer- 
tainly ruinous,  and  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
fact  now  that  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  their 
party  of  nineteen,  are  to  be  with  us  on  the  15th. 
They  are  coming  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  are  to 
have  a  grand  ball,  or  fete  of  some  kind,  in  their  honor. 
Dress  is  the  one  subject  of  conversation  since  the 
announcement,  and  the  ladies  are  at  their  wits'  ends 
to  know  what  kind  of  liquid  whitewash  will  subdue 
their  new  mahogany  tints.  Fancy  the  predicament 
of  a  lady  coming  here  with  an  outfit  suitable  for  a 
blonde  complexion,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  sojourn, 
finding  the  delicate  colors,  that  once  so  heightened 
her  charms,  producing  an  effect  entirely  opposite! 
Their  only  hope  now  lies  in  some  potent  complexion 
wash,  a  black  wig  to  match  the  new  tone  of  skin,  and 
a  fresh  outfit,  in  which  bright,  warm  colors  predomi- 
nate. Orders  are  fast  flying  to  the  city  for  evening 
gloves,  lace,  ruching,  flowers,  and  tiny  toilet  packages 
— secret  and  valuable.  Many  of  us  who  scorned  to 
rest  our  eyes  on  the  Grant  party — forgetting  our  ad- 
miration for  the  General  in  our  disapprobation  of  the 
ex-President — are  all  eager  to  pay  tribute  10  good 
President  Hayes  and  his  womanly,  Christian  wife. 
Some-of  us  would  have  cast  our  votes  against  him. 


had  the  power  been  ours  ;  but  he  has  shown  us  the 
error  of  our  ways  by  his  blameless  career,  and  won 
our  hearts  and  admiration,  in  spite  of  us.  May  his 
successor  do  likewise.  We  expect  a  grand  rush  from 
the  city  to  participate  in  the  festivities,  and  they  may 
count  upon  a  span  of  existence  that  will  forever  shine 
out  in  memory,  like  Sirius  amidst  the  shining 
hosts.  Our  abode  is  to  be  wreathed  in  srailax 
relieved  by  glowing  exotics ;  our  grove  will  be 
hung  with  illuminated  lanterns ;  our  tables  will 
groan  with  their  weight  >  of  delicacies,  our 
quiet  halls  will  re-echo  sweet  strains,  laughter,  and 
badinage,  and  we  shall  arouse  us  from  our  lethargy, 
like  the  spell-bound  knights  and  ladies  of  fairy  lore, 
to  welcome  the  coming  of  the  hero  destined  to  draw 
the  sword  that  breaks  the  spell.  Nor  are  we  loath 
to  have  the  spell  broken  ;  it  will  be  a  change;  it  will 
give  us  something  to  think  and  talk  about — it  will 
banish  the  ghosts.  Our  latest  arrivals  are  J.  L. 
Porteous  and  wife.  Wm.  Willis,  wife,  child,  and 
nurse.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Jno.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Boswell,  Mrs.  Doctor  J.  H.  Hatch.  S.  W.  Sanderson 
and  wife,  A.  L.  Levinsky  and  A.  Bessinger.  of  San 
Francisco ;  F.  Birdsall,  wife,  four  children  and  nurse, 
L.  Williams  and  wife.  Charles  McCreary,  wife  and 
son,  Frank  Miller  and  wife,  Doctor  W.  E.  Briggs, 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hall,  of  Sacramento  ;  Mrs. 
Stratton,  Ohio  ;  Miss  A,  Greenbaum.  Miss  V.  Wil- 
zinski,  and  Miss  Josie  Simmons,  Watsonville ; 
George  T.  Mayre,  Virginia  City ;  Henry  Michaels 
and  wife,  Alameda ;  Robert  Watt,  wife,  three  chil- 
dren and  nurse,  San  Rafael  ;  J.  E.  Bretherton, 
Ijlew  York  ;  B.  P.  Rankin  and  wife,  San  Jose ;  D.  P. 
Holbrook,  Grass  Valley ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hall,  Miss  Hall, 
Stockton  ;  Andrew  Wason,  Paris  Kilburn,  Salinas  ; 
Samuel  Emmes,  Neil  Burgess  and  wife.  A.  G.  Wilbor 
Jr.,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Scott,  Mrs.  James  Godfrey, 
Miss  Kate  Godfrey,  Miss  Grace  Godfrey,  G.  E.  Harp- 
ham  and  wife,  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  wife.  Miss  Nettie 
Tubbs,  A.  L.  Tubbs,  W.  B.  Tubbs,  J.  A.  Henchman. 
J.  C.  Smith  and  wife,  Mrs.  C.  Steiger,  F.  W.  Macon- 
dray,  Mrs.  Doctor  Baily,  O.  W.  Whitney,  G.  R.  Whit- 
ney, Newton  B.  Childs  and  wife,  and  V.  Spaulding 
and  son,  of  San  Francisco.  *     M. 


Hebe's  Letter. 
Palace  Hotel.  Friday  September  ro,  1880. 
From  my  diagnosis  of  human  nature,  the  intelli- 
gence of  either  the  make  or  the  break  of  an  engagement 
is  cheerful  news  to  the  average  society  reader,  with 
this  exception — that  the  latter  really  imparts  more 
zest  than  the  former.  Intelligence  of  the  make  elicits 
only  such  remarks  as  "Well,  she's  as  good  as 
he  is,  even  if  he  is  a  millionaire";  or,  "Well, 
I  pity  him,"  "I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  them 
married,"  "This  is  the  fourth  one,"  "He's  al- 
ready twice  a  widower,"  "It's  her  money  he's 
after";  or,  once  in  a  great  while,  "That's  a  very 
good  match.  He's  an  industrious,  upright,  educated 
young  man,  and  she  is  pretty,  prudent,  and  ladylike. 
I  always  loved  that  girl  because  she  was  good  to  her 
mother.  She  will  make  a  true  wife! "  Of  course,  you 
don't  hear  this  speech  often,  and  it  is  never  made  by 
fashionable  young  ladies,  or  their  mothers.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  break,  however,  ispeacbes-and-cream  to 
the  Grundy  family — and  the  Grundy  family  is  a  very 
large  family  ;  it  takes  in  all  the  women  who  "are 
anybody  " — and  the  way  that  family  rake  the  woman, 
never  the  man,  "over  the  coals"  is  a  caution — cheer- 
ful ejaculations  from  these  creatures,  who  ought  never 
to  throw  a  stone,  if  they  followed  the  precepts  of  their 
Bibles,  which  they  don't  read,  or  the  teachings  of 
Ouida's  novels,  which  they  voraciously  devour.  And 
yet  the  Grundy  family  are  members  of  the  church, 
and  have  committed  to  (an  imperfect)  memory  the 
tenth  commandment,  and  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount  All  this  apropos  of  the  fact  that  the 
engagement  of  marriage  between  Miss  Jennie 
Flood  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Jr.  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. I  saw  a  letter  from  Jesse  R.  Grant  to  a  friend 
in  this  city,  a  day  or  two  ago,  written  in  New  York 
on  the  30th  ultimo,  in  which  the  writer  said  that 
he  would  leave  New  York  on  the  2d  of  September, 
slay  over  one  day  at  Galena,  one  day  at  Chicago,  and 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  that  he  would  be  married  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Chapman  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  instant  And  that 
prompts  me  to  stale  that,  in  addition  to  those  losses 
of  Palace  Hotel  young  ladies  enumerated  in  my  last 
letter,  among  whom  were  the  Misses  Brown  and 
Chapman,  we  are  to  sustain  still  another  loss  ;  and, 
although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  present  names,  an  en- 
gagement has  been  agreed  upon  by  one  of  the  most 
charming  young  Iadies^in  this  house  and  a  hand- 
some, talented,  and  greatly  admired  young  gentle- 
man. The  society  event  of  the  week  was  the  mar- 
riage, on  Tuesday  evening  last,  of  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  to  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Easton,  a  niece  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Mills,  at  Millbrae,  whose  niece  and  a  member  of 
whose  family  the  bride  has  been  since  the  death  of 
her  father  some  years  ago.  The  marriage  ceremo- 
ny— at  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Church,  San  Mateo,  and  the  Reverend  Giles 
Easton,  uncle  of  the  bride,  officiated— was  a  private 
one,  and  was  performed  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 
Mr.  Crocker  had  no  groomsmen,  but  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker  and  Miss  Mills  acted  as  maids  to  the  bride. 
The  train  from  the  city  arrived  .it  nine  o'clock,  bring- 


THE        ARGONAUT 


ing  some  two  hundred  of  the  invited,  and  that  display 
of  elegant  dressing  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  San 
Francisco  society.  The  whole  affair  was  all  that  great 
wealth,  generous  hospitality,  and  good  taste  could 
achieve.  The  mansion  and  grounds  were  beautifully 
illuminated  and  decorated.  The  floral  display  ex- 
ceeded anything  before  attempted  in  California — a 
success  made  possible  by  the  extensive  conservatories, 
green-houses,  and  highly  cultivated  grounds  of  the 
Millbrae  residence.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  train,  bring- 
ing the  groom  and  bride,  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
There  was  no  exhibition  of  wedding  presents.  Ru- 
mors were  whispered  of  costly  and  elegant  bridal  gifts ; 
but  good  taste  withheld  their  display,  and  this  custom 
of  making  show  of  wedding  presents  by  their  osten- 
tatious parade,  was  honored  in  the  breach  of  its  ob- 
servance. That  which  has  the  most  conspicuously 
claimed  the  attention  of  our  people  this  week  is  the 
presence  P  mong  us  of  the  Presidential  party.  The 
daily  papers  have  so  faithfully  and  so  elaborately  pre- 
sented the  details  of  the  movements  of  the  distin- 
guished party,  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  Oakland,  and  his  subsequent  arrival  and  re- 
ception in  this  city,  that  only  this  allusion  to  the  event 
is  necessary.  I  can  not  resist,  however,  congratulat- 
ing our  people  upon  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  such 
a  delightful  woman  as  Mrs.  President  Hayes.  The 
President  will  be  given  a  reception  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell at  Black  Point  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Hebe. 


A  Chicago  Knight. 

"  Go  to  1  By  the  halidome  of  Dick  with  the  leo- 
nine heart,  I'll  not  talk  politics  with  thee." 

Such  was  the  response  of  a  grim,  grizzled  knight 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  to 
a  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Times,  who  endeavored  to 
ensnare  the  aged  warrior  into  a  political  discussion. 

'•  This  man  Hancock  deserves  well  of  his  country," 
remarked  the  reporter,  suggestively. 

• -  Hancock— Hancock,"  mused  the  veteran.  "Went 
he  with  Godfrey  to  Antioch?  Methinks  I  knew  him 
— a  chevalier  of  noble  port ;  and  yet — and  yet — be- 
shrewme!  if  I  think  not  my  memory  is  at  fault.  Ah, 
boy,  'twere  worth  a  score  of  years  to  look  upon  that 
gallant  host,  with  lance  in  rest  and  falchion  flashing 
high.  By'r  lady?  it  ill  becomes  an  old  man  like  me 
to  vaunt  his  youthful  deeds.  Hancock,  prithee?"  in- 
quired the  scarred  knight,  as  he  seized  a  straggling 
hair  of  his  beard  and  chewed  it  meditatively. 

"Aye,  Hancock,  the  peer  of  the  paladins!"  re- 
turned the  modern  scribe,  falling  unconsciously  into 
the  mediaeval  lingo.  "  Hancock,  the  Superb  !  Han- 
cock, the  Lion  of  Gettysburg  !     Han " 

"  Gramercy  for  breaking  in  upon  thy  wholesome 
discourse,"  interrupted  the  grizzled  Templar,  courte- 
ously, "  but  hast  heard  the  tidings  by  the  last  courier 
from  Acre?" 

"  Even  so,  sir  knight ;  the  latest  returns  show  a 
Republican  gain  in  the  thirteenth  precinct  of  Calu- 
mot ;  natheless,  thy  humble  servant  wots  of  divers 
Democratic  votes  that  will  incline  the  scale  of  victory 
to  the  Lion  of  Gelt " 

"  Republicans?— Democrats?  Be  these  new  tribes 
of  Saracens  that  threaten  our  valiant  host?" 

"  Threaten?  Aye,  marry,  do  they  ;  and  not  only 
threaten,  but  if  you  could  get  an  assignment  to  the 
Sixth  Ward  polls  on  election  day,  you'd  have  a 
chance  to  take  in  a  barrel  of  scalps.  But  what  does 
your  knightly  nibs  think  of  Garfield's  chances  ?  " 

"  Chances'?  War  hath  chances  that  give  strength 
to  the  knightly  soul  ;  that  impart  vigor  to  the  lax 
muscles ;  and,  as  with  visor  down  and  bared  blade, 
the  red-crossed  knight  dashes  on  the  foe — ha,  ha ! 
wilt  enter  and  slake  thy  thirst  with  the  juice  of  the 
vine?  " 

'  •  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  will  not  partake  with 
thee?  Here's  to  thy  health,  Most  Eminent  Wor- 
shipful Grand   Magnificent   G.    E.   P.    R whew  ! 

Graciously  permit  thy  guest  to  take  breath  before  clos- 
ing the  brief  Ust  of  thy  deserved  titles,  Most  Worthy 
Knight  De  Kakkyak." 

"Sit  thee  down,  dear  pilgrim,  and  we  will  hold 
sweet  converse  together  of  the  things  of  that  world 
beyond  the  sea.  There  be  momentous  doings  in  Bur- 
gundy." 

"  Bigger  doings  than  that  in  California.  In  that 
province  the  heel  of  the  Mongolian  is  on  the  neck  of 
the  pale  Caucasian." 

"  But  the  wine — dost  like  it?" 

"  Verily,  sir  knight,  the  vintage  is  of  rare  quality." 

"  Of  a  truth  thou  speakest  words  of  wisdom  for  the 
years  of  thy  age." 

"  But  about  the  Mongolian.  Thy  servant  puttest 
the  question  straight  at  thee.  Agreest  thou  with  the 
Hibernian  knight  Kearney,  who  sayeth,  '  John  must 
go '  ?  " 

"At  the  call  of  duty,  John  of  the  Iron  Hand  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  fore-front  of  battle." 

"No,  no — none  of  your  crusading  pirates;  but 
Washee — Washee  John — the  Chinaman?" 

"  Chinaman?  Verily,  sir  pilgrim,  thou  must  have 
tarried  long  in  foreign  lands ;  thy  speech  is  new  to  me, 
and  has  a  certain  freshness " 

"  No  harm  meant,  old  boy.  How  do  you  stand  on 
the  tariff  question  ?  " 

"Tarifa?  Ah  !— hard  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Aye,  faith,  we  stood  not  all  on  the  order  of  going, 
but  we  went  at  once,  with  numerous  Moors  at  our 
heels,  and " 

"This  thing  is  getting  just  a  trifle  monotonous," 
said  the  reporter  to  himself.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  State  rights,  internal  improvements,  the  silver 
standard,  and  the  bloody  shirt?" 

"  Truly,  sir  pilgrim,  thou  hast  me  on  the  hip.  The 
things  of  which  thou  speakest  outcompass  my  under- 
standing ;  internal  improvements  are  of  the  nature 
impossible  with  the  provender  provided ;  and  of  a 
verity,  sir  pilgrim,  if  thou  departest  not  on  the  in- 
stant, thy  silver  standard  will  be  as  the  Moslem  whom 
we  overthrew  by  the  brook  Kishon.  The  levy  of 
ducats  upon  me  for  hire  of  the  tent  which  the  great 
Government  devoted  to  my  free  use  hath  compelled 
me  to  hypothecate  my  last  shirt  with  the  Hebrew 
Isaacs  ;  "  and  the  old  knight  wandered  into  the  can- 
vas palace  with  a  copy  of  Froissart  under  his  arm. 

Writing  from  Paris,  a  correspondent  says  :  "  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mackay  often  entertains  Ijer  American  friends 
at  her  Trouville  cottage  on  the  coast  of  France.  The 
costliness  of  the  table  service  and  decorations  reminds 
one  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Not  only  gold,  silver, 
and  priceless  porcelain  were  used,  but  amber,  coral, 
and  precious  stones  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Ices  were  served  on  crystal  plates  inlaid  with  uncut 
gems,  and  wine  and  liquors  sparkled  in  flasks  of  am- 
ber, or  were  contained  in  flagons  of  gold,  cloisonne, 
and  enamel.  The  '  Bonanza  Queen ' — as  Mrs.  Mackay 
is  called  in  the  Parisian  capital — is  to  give  a  ladies' 
matinee  soon  at  her  town  residence.  The  programme 
includes  a  comedy,  a  lunch,  and  a  ball — no  gentle- 
man to  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  festivities," 


POLITICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

Outlines  of  the  Heads  of  the  Two  Great  Parties,  a  t 
Authoritatively  Presented  by  the  New  York  Hat 
and  Cap  Review, 


Conform  of  the  head  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Garfield  wears 
a  j$$  hat. 


Conform  of  the  head  of  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hancock 
wears  a  y%  hat. 


Conform  of  the  head  of  General  Chester  A.  Arthur.  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  Mr.  Arthur 
wears  a  y)i  hat. 


Conform  of  the  head  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  English, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish wears  a  6%  hat. 


Here  is  a  story  of  the  late  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.  The  story,  half-sad,  half-amusing,  and  essen- 
tially representative  of  Lord  Stratford,  was  current  a 
few  years  ago  in  London  society.  It  illustrates  in  a 
manner  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  tempera- 
ment. One  day  the  Dutch  minister  (not  exactly  one 
of  the  De  Majores  of  the  old  world)  called  upon  Lord 
Palmerston.  Having  been  shown  into  the  waiting- 
room  he  said  to  the  servant  in  attendance  :  "  Tell  my 
lord  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  "  when  a  man 
who  was  there,  and  whom  he  did  not  knovv,  jumped 
up,  shouting :  '  T  desire  you  will  tell  Lord  Palmerston 
that  1  have  been  in  waiting  here  these  two  hours, 
and  that  I  expect  to  see  him  before  anybody  else." 
To  him  meekly  replied  the  Dutch  minister  :  "Sir,  far 
be  it  from  me  to  dispute  your  right,  and  I  assure  you 
I  have  no  desire  to  go  in  before  you.  I  only  beg  that 
if  Lord  Palmerston  should  send  for  me  first  you  will 
understand  that  I  can  not  help  going."  "Sir,"  re- 
joined the  other,  in  a  voice  before  which  grand  viziers 
had  quaked  for  their  heads,  ' '  I  am  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  and  I  expect  that  you  will  not  go  in  till 
after  me."  "  Ah  !  "  answered  the  person  addressed, 
' '  I  am  the  Dutch  minister. " '  Lord  Stratford  collapsed 
in  amused  though  indignant  surprise.  To  think  that 
the  envoy  of  Holland  should  presume  to  place  him- 
self on  the  same  level  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe !  It  seemed  monstrous,  or  else  a  mournful  sign 
that  his  davs  were  done. 


At  the  suggestion  of  William  Shakspeare,  we  call 
our  torn  cat  "Macbeth"  : 

"  Me  thought  I  heard  a  voice,  cry 
Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep." 


Pastoral. 
He  softly  kissed  his  sleeping  wife, 

Then,  with  a  lingering  look 
Of  fond  affection,  straightway  went 

And  kissed  her  pretty  cook- 
Alas  for  him,  the  gentle  wife 

He  thought  asleep  was  not, 
And  for  her  cook,  and  hubby,  too, 

She  made  it  mighty  hot. 


In  France  the  justly  celebrated  champagne  of  Pom- 
mery  &  Greno  sells  for  one  franc  more  per  quart 
bottle  than  any  other  wine  there  sold.  If  any  better 
evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  brand  could  be  desired, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  such  evidence 
can  be.  If  a  Frenchman  knows  anything  well,  it  is 
the  virtue  of  a  superior  wine.  And  when  one's  judg- 
ment touches  one's  pocket,  the  evidence  ought  to  be 
conclusive. 


In  order  to  keep  always  abreast  of  the  public's 
rightful  demand,  Messrs.  j.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  415 
Montgomery  Street,  have  just  imported  a  large  stock 
of  English  and  Scotch  suitings,  together  with  some 
fine  worsteds.  Their  inimitable  overcoats  will  be 
supplied  as  always. 


As  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  Indian  hemp,  chloro- 
form, hashish,  absinthe,  etc.,  prevent  the  good  effects 
of  Fellows'  Hypophosphites,  so  Fellows'  Hypophos- 
phites  is  an  antidctte  against  all  these  narcotics  and 
sedatives,  and  will  restore  to  health  such  as  have 
been  injured  by  them. 


The  way  to  avoid  collisions  at  sea  is  to  tunnel  the 
Atlantic. 


The  only  reliable  opticians  in  the  city  are  Berteling 
&  Watry,  427  Kearny  Street. 


Porcelain  Painting 
Taught  on  the  best  method ;  $3  a  month  ;  everything 
found.    Tuesday,  10  A.  M.,  126  Kearny  Street,  Thur- 
low  Block,  Room  57. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  S:  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French.  Spanish,  and  Italian   conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store) ,  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


£5T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "Thomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  Sl 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4, 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 
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USH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke. Proprietor. 


PRONOUNCED  SUCCESS! 


Every   evening  (except   Sunday),  and    Saturday   matinee, 
grand  reproduction  of  the  success  of  the  season, 

THE     ROYAL     MIDDYI 


Re-apgearance  of  the  universal  favorite, 

EMELIE    MELVILLE! 

As   FANCHETTE,  afterward  A  ROYAL  .MIDDY. 
Also  first  appearance  of 

MISS  HELENE  DINGEON  as THE  QUEEN. 

MR.  FREDERICK  BOCKEL  as.  .DOM  LAMBERTO. 

MR.  TOM  CASSELLI  as MUNGO. 

And  MR.  MAX  FREEMAN 
In  his  great  part  of  DOM  JANUARIO. 


THE  ROYAL  CHESS  GAME, 

Reproduced  with  all    its   pleasing  features,  together  with 
many  new  novelties  as  to  dress  and  scenery. 

Reserved  Seats  for  every  Evening  and  Matinee. 


DOXEY'S 


MENU 

PLACE 

DANCE 

REGRET 

WEDDING 

VISITING 

BIRTHDAY 

ACCEPTANCE 

INVITATION 


CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 
CARDS 


Latest   Styles,    Correct  Taste, 
and  Reasonable  Prices. 


Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 
Nucleus  Building,  opposite  Kearny. 

OPEN  evenings. 


NEW    BOOKS 


Success  with  Small  Fruits.  ByE.  P.  Roe.  Illustrated.  .$5  00 

Clorinda.  New  novel.  By  Zola.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloth.  1  25 
The   Tragedy  of  the   Unexpected.     By  Nora.  Perry. 

Cloth 1  25 

The  Amazon.    Translated  from  the  German.    A  novel. 

Cloth x  z$ 

The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.    By  Prof.  Baird. 

z.vob 5   oo 

Adirondack  Stories,     By  P.  Deming.     Cloth 75 

E very-Day  English.  By  Richard  Grant  White.    Cloth.  2  00 

Salvage.     A  new  No  Name  novel 1  00 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.     By  Robert   Grant. 

Cloth . !  35 

Louisiana.      Novel.     By   Mrs.    Burnett.      Cloth.     Il- 
lustrated    1  25 

Loiterings  in  Pleasant  Paths.  By  Marion  Harland..  1  75 
Insects  Abroad.     By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.     1  voL  Fully 

illustrated. 4  00 

Sealed  Orders.     Stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. . .  1  50 

A  Fool's  Errand.     By  One  of  the  Fools.     Cloth 1  00 

Thomas  Moore     By  A  J.  Symington.     1  vol.    Cloth..  75 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Mettemich.     2  vols.     Cloth 5  00 

Second    Thoughts.     Novel.     By   Rhoda    Broughton. 

Paper 50 

Monsieur  Lecoq.    Novel.    By  Emile  Gaboriau.  Paper.  50 
Full  assortment   of    the     Franklin    Square,    Half-Hour, 
Handy  Volume,  and  other  cheap  series  of  books  on  hand. 


LATEST  STYLES  STATIONERY. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 

BILLINGS,  HARBOCRNE  &  CO. 

Jfo.  3  Montgomery  Street. 

(Masonic  Temple.) 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS -SEPT.    STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


COUTHIVEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  si. 


FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

pEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

no  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  StreeL     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


UNITED  FIREMEN'S  of  PMILi. 

71  JO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
1  V     ELLIOTT  S:  SON,  General  Agents. 


pURNITURE,    PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.  H.  MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING.A  SPECIALTY. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols,  /,  //,  ///,  IV,  V,  and  VL 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM hO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volurt  -s  from  t 
meat  by  applying  at   the  Business  Office 
Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHINESE    OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


The  well-known  word  "mandarin,"  under  which  we  gener- 
ally comprehend  all  office-bearers  and  authorities  in  China, 
is  not  a  Chinese  term,  nor  is  it  understood  by  the  natives. 
We  owe  the  word  to  the  Portuguese  colonists  at  Macao,  who 
derived  it  from  their  own  Lusitanian  verb  "mandar,"  to  com- 
mand. But  the  classes  we  term  mandarins  the  Chinamen 
describe  by  the  generic  name  of  "khiouping."  In  the  civil 
service  there  are  nine  of  these  grades,  rising  in  a  regular  hi- 
erarchy, each  bearing  its  well-known  badge,  and  invested 
with  a  recognized  amount  of  privilege.  No  office  under  gov- 
ernment can  be  held  by  other  than  mandarins ;  and,  great  as 
is  the  difference  between  the  viceroy  of  a  province,  lodged 
in  a  palace,  surrounded  by  guards,  and  all  but  despotic,  and 
the  poor  graduate  who  presides  over  a  canal-side  custom- 
house, they  are  both  members  of  the  reigning  aristocracy, 
and  the  same  ambition  is  open  to  each. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  these  young  men,  whom  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  able  and  ambitious,  on  his  upward  course.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  necessary  examinations,  and  shown  himself 
to  be  accomplished  in  all  things,  according  to  Chinese  reci- 
pes, and  having  a  little  money  to  invest  in  presents,  red  note- 
paper,  and  dinners,  the  student  soon  gets  a  place.  He  is, 
let  us  say,  a  deputy's  deputy  in  the  customs,  and  his  duty  is 
to  levy  toll  on  the  salt  from  the  north,  on  the  tea  going  to 
Canton  for  barbarian  tea-pots,  on  the  furs  and  felts  of  Tar- 
tar;-. Small,  indeed,  is  his  pay — perhaps  a  dollar  a  week; 
hardly  enough  to  purchase  the  great  sheets  of  letter-paper — 
crimson,  scarlet,  or  rose-colored — on  which  he  inscribes  long- 
winded  compliments  to  the  heads  of  his  department,  to  the 
prefect,  the  judges,  censors,  everybody.  Well  for, him,  poor 
fellow,  if  red  paper  and  florid  flattery  were  all  that  his  supe- 
riors required  at  his  hands.  Not  so.  He  must  make  little 
birthday  presents  of  sweetmeats,  fruit,  flowers,  silken  scarfs, 
and  curious  handkerchiefs  to  fat  commissioners  and  smug  in- 
spectors ;  he  must  fee  their  harpies  of  servants ;  he  must  give 
social  suppers,  pipes,  and  drink  to  their  secretaries,  messen- 
gers, and  general  hangers-on.  All  this  out  of  a  poor  heb- 
domadal crown  piece.  And  yet  that  same  dollar  should  feed 
and  clothe  our  young  mandarin,  provide  him  with  fish  and 
rice,  tea  and  arrack,  opium  and  tobacco,  and  all  his  little 
comforts  and  luxuries.  But  he  will  live  and  fatten,  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  contentment,  and  keep  out  of  debt.  Perquisites, 
as  he  and  his  masters  well  know,  do  for  him  what  his  pay 
can  not  do. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  screw  a  trifle  from  every  unofficial 
person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  to  insert  a  dextrous 
thumb  into  every  pie  that  passes  the  customs.  The  danger 
is  rather  in  the  very  facility  of  extortion.  Roguery  is  per- 
missible in  an  officer  of  the  emperor— scandal,  never.  If  a 
complaint  be  made  by  any  sturdy  merchant,  or  by  any 
troublesome  aggregate  of  smaller  men,«-the  mandarin's  gilt 
copper  button  does  not  save  him  from  loss  of  place.  He 
that  is  too  open  in  his  thefts  is  no  true  literate,  and  unfit  to 
"convey"  to  his  decorous  coffers  the  customary  pickings  of 
a  mandarin.  But  a  wise  graduate  will  not  act  thus.  Our 
rising  young  friend  will  take  so  little  wool  that  no  shorn 
sheep  shall  care  to  bleat  against  the  shearer.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  little  illegal  tribute  from  many  travelers,  he 
will  thrive.  His  presents  will  produce  their  fruit.  He  will 
be  promoted  to  the  eighth  class,  and  wear  a  copper  button 
still,  but  of  another  pattern.  The  same  tactics  will  buoy 
him  up.  Good  conduct  can  and  will  procure  him  the  ball  or 
button  of  the  seventh  class — copper  also,  but  peculiarly 
wrought,  gilt,  and  burnished. 

Good  conduct,  as  the  Chinese  understand  it — that  is, 
decorous,  prudent  knavery — has  brought  him  thus  far  ;  but 
now  succeeds  the  stumbling-block  of  a  new  examination. 
Being  an  excellent  scholar,  and  having  the  best  professional 
help,  our  young  mandarin  gets  well  through,  and  proudly 
struts  forth  in  a  new  and  lofty  cap,  decorated  with  the  sixth- 
class  knob  of  white  stone,  generally  of  milk-white  quartz. 
A  sixth-class  mandarin  is  somebody  in  the  land.  No  longer 
a  mere  subaltern,  fetching  and  carrying  for  his  chiefs,  he  is 
now  eligible  for  many  posts  in  the  police,  the  revenue,  or  the 
treasury.  He  is  a  small  magistrate  now,  has  a  tiny  court  of 
his  own,  and  can  bid  a  dozen  red-robed  constables,  with 
pheasant  feathers  in  their  caps,  to  unsheathe  the  sword  of 
justice.  However,  though  he  may  unsheathe  the  sword  of 
justice  in  terrorem,  he  is  not  yet  qualified  to  use  it.  Capital 
punishments  must  be  decreed  by  greater  than  he.  His 
authority  is  over  the  thumbs  and  backs  of  the  commonalty, 
whom  he  hangs  up  by  the  fingers,  or  bastinadoes  soundly; 
but  he  dare  not  decapitate,  and  can  not  administer  even  the 
"cangue,"  or  bamboo  pillory,  for  long  periods.  Still  his 
motto  is  Excelsior,  in  a  sense  of  strict  worldliness,  and  he 
can  only  rise  by  friends  and  patrons.  These  must  be  con- 
ciliated. Mammon  alone  can  win  their  good  offices  in  that 
venal  land,  and  public  plunder  can  alone  supply  the  where- 
withal. 

Nor  has  a  mandarin  a  means  of  self-advancement  apart 
from  bribery  sustained  by  extortion.  Literature  in  that 
learned  land  of  book-worms  can  not  be  made  to  plump  our 
graduate's  course.  Books  are  esteemed,  it  is  true,  but  not 
new  books.  Why  have  new  books  where  new  ideas  are 
voted  heresies?  The  wisdom  of  their, ancestors  is  all  the 
Chinese  care  for.  Such  authors  as  they  have  are  mere 
starvelings,  despised  and  neglected,  and  the  writer  does  not 
seek  a  publisher,  but  a  patron,  for  his  smooth  verses.  Of 
course,  the  mandarin  of  the  sixth  class  can  not  condescend 
so  far.  He  has  made  his  election,  and  he  sits  in  the  seat  of 
Themis,  and  weighs  the  arguments — silver  ones — on  both 
sides  of  a. dispute.  If  he  escape  a  scandal,  and  consequent 
ruin,  he  may  hope  in  a  year  or  two  to  have  a  new  cap,  crys- 
tal-buttoned this  time,  and  to  enter  the  fifth  class.  There 
are  some  excellent  rules  respecting  mandarins  which  are 
worthy  of  note.  No  man  may  be  a  mandarin  holding  office 
in  his  native  place  ;  he  may  exercise  no  trade  ;  he  is  fre- 
quently moved  from  station  to  station,  and  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  marry  any  woman  belonging  to  the  province  where  he 
is  on  duty.  This  is  a  good  provision  against  seditious 
leagues  being  formed  by  powerful  satraps  in  their  native  dis- 
trict, or  in  one  that  had  long  been  their  home,  and  is  pre- 
sumed to  guard  against  the  warping  of  justice  to  serve  local 
friendships.  But  venality  is  worse  than  partiality ;  and  the  tri- 
'-i're  corrupt  enough  to  gratify  that  old  emperor,  second 
Tartar  dynasty,  who  declared  that  the  judges  ought  to 


be  iniquitous  to  check  litigation,  as  otherwise  the  Chinese 
would  never  be  cured  of  dabbling  in  law. 

One  more  promotion,  and  the  cap  of  our  mandarin  is  be- 
decked with  a  button  of  pale-blue.  His  pay  is  higher,  and  his 
chances  of  peculation  greater.  Sedulously  he  applies  him- 
self to  his  future  elevation.  Another  examination  must  be 
gone  through,  and  a  sort  of  doctorial  degree  taken,  before  he 
is  capable  of  a  loftier  flight.  This  is  a  hard  test,  but  his 
good  memory  and  keen  wit  overcome  it ;  and  behold  him  in 
the  third  class,  with  a  great  button  of  transparent  blue  stone 
(beryl  or  sapphire)  sparkling  on  his  head-gear.  He  is  fit  for 
much  now,  but  not  for  all.  There  are  comfortable  berths 
awaiting  him,  but  some  of  the  most  tempting  baits  are  still 
beyond  his  reach.  No  more  degrees,  at  least ;  no  more 
cramming  of  proverbs  !  He  has  enough  to  do  to  fill  his 
pockets,  polish  his  long,  curved  nails,  eat  melon  seeds  be- 
tween his  opium  pipes,  talk  taoli,  and  write  letters.  To  talk 
taoli  is  a  great  art.  As  our  mandarin  rises  in  life  he  con- 
verses in  it  more  and  more  fluently.  At  every  step  more  and 
more  flowery  grows  his-discourse,  stuffed  with  tropes,  meta- 
phors, and  Delphic  ambiguities.  As  for  the  letter-writing,  it 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  him,  brush  in  hand,  painting  those 
symbolic  Chinese  letters  firmly  and  elegantly,  with  perfumed 
black  or  yellow  ink,  on  scarlet  paper  edged  with  gold-leaf. 

A  third-class  official  is  not  yet  too  grand  to  write.  By  and 
by  he  will  have  a  secretary  always  at  his  elbow,  but  not  yet. 
And  a  Chinaman  writes  more  letters  in  a  week  than  we  in  a 
year.  Our  friend  is  a  collector  by  this,  or  presides  over  the 
tribunal  of  rites;  but  it  is  in  a  third-rate  town,  a  small  place, 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  leave.  Astuteness  and  industry  man- 
age the  change.  The  carved  coral  button  of  the  second  or- 
der carries  our  mandarin  to  a  great  city,  where  a  million  of 
human  beings  shall  tremble  at  his  nod.  No  longer  collector 
or  president  of  rites,  he  is  chief  commissioner  of  treasures 
and  morals,  or  possibly  inspector  of  crimes. 

He  dwells  in  a  palace  now;  he  has  gardens  and  park;  his 
banquets  are  superb.  None  are  above  him  save  the  viceroy, 
and  it  is  his  turn  to  have  parasites  and  followers.  Still  he 
has  a  soul  above  buttons — at  least  above  carved  coral  but- 
tons. He  fawns  and  worms  his  way,  and  crawls  up  the 
gilded  ladder  to  its  topmost  giddy  round.  Behold  him  at 
the  summit  of  his  ambitious  dreams — mandarin  of  the  first 
class,  viceroy  of  a  province  !  On  his  cap  rises  proudly  the 
plain  red  coral  button  of  the  proudest  Chinese  chivalry.  On 
his  breast  and  back,  wrought  gorgeously  in  gold  and  silver, 
glitter  the  imperial  arms  —  the  dragon  with  open  jaws. 
Through  what  difficulties,  what  traps  and  snares,  what  laby- 
rinths of  lies,  has  he  fought  his  tortuous  way!  There  is 
something  admirable  in  the  pertinacity  of  the  man,  however 
much  we  despise  his  roguery  and  falseness.  He  was  born 
in  a  cottage ;  he  sleeps  in  a  grand  marble  palace,  with  guards 
at  the  gate,  with  troops  of  silken  attendants  within  call,  with 
everything  rich  and  fair  and  bright  round  him. 

The  military  mandarins  are  generally  Tartars;  they  have 
less  book-lore,  and  more  rule  of  thumb,  to  master.  They 
pass  examinations  in  learning,  but  more  in  the  use  of  arms, 
horsemanship,  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  hurling  great 
stones.  Trie  only  hereditary  nobles  are  the  Tartar  princes 
akin  to  the  emperor,  who  hold  no  posts,  but  vegetate  on  lit- 
tle pensions — poor  relations  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. — Harper's. 
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Hebrew Elohim  or  Eloah 

Chaldaic ElaA 

Assyrian Ella 

Syriac  and  Turkish Alah 

Malay ilia 

Arabic Allah 

Language  of  the  Magi Orsi- 

Old  Egyptian Tent 

Armenian Tcuti 

Modern  Egyptian Tain 

Greek Theos 

Cretan Thios 

.'Eolian  and  Doric Ilos 

Latin Dais 

Low  Latin Diex 

Celtic  and  old  Gallic Din 

French Dieu 

Spanish Dies 

Portuguese Dcos 

Old  German Diet 

Provencal Dion 

Low  Breton Doue 

Italian Dio 

Irish Die 


Olala  tongue Deut 

German  and  Swiss Golt 

Flemish Goed 

Dutch Godl 

English  and  old  Saxon God 

Teutonic Goth 

Danish  and  Swedish Gut 

Norwegian Gud 

Slavic Bitch 

Polish Bog 

Polaca Bung 

Lapp Jubin.il 

Finnish Jumala 

Runic As 

Pannonian Istu 

Zemblian Fetizo 

Hindostanee. _, Rain 

Coromandel Brama 

Tartar Magatal 

Persian Sire 

Chinese Prussa 

Japanese Goezur 

Madagascar Zannar 

Peruvian .Puehocamae 


Lamartine  tells  a  st6ry  that  exquisitely  illustrates  a  moth- 
er's love.  In  some  spring  freshet  a  river  widely  washed  its 
shores  and  rent  away  a  bough  whereon  a  bird  had  built  a 
cottage  for  her  summer  home.  Down  the  white  and  whirling 
stream  drifted  the  green  branch,  its  wicker-cup  of  unfledged 
song,  and  fluttering  beside  it  as  it  went,  the  mother  bird. 
Unheeding  the  roaring  river,  on  she  went,  her  cries  of  agony 
and  fear  piercing  the  pauses  in  the  storm.  How  like  the 
love  of  an  old-fashioned  mother,  who  followed  the  dove  she 
had  plucked  from  her  heart  all  over  the  world  !  Swept  away 
by  passion  that  child  might  be — it  mattered  not ;  though  he 
was  bearing  away  with  him  the  fragrance  of  the  shattered 
roof-tree,  yet  that  mother  was  with  him,  a  Ruth  through  all 
his  life,  and  a  Rachel  at  his  death. 


Franz  von  Suppif,  composer  of  Fatiniisa  and  Boccaccio, 
was  disgusted  with  a  recent  experience  in  Vienna.  He 
lunched  in  a  restaurant,  and,  when  through,  asked  how  much 
he  owed.  "Not  a  farthing,  sir.  Can  not  take  any  money 
from  you."  "Really,  this  is  gratifying  !"  exclaimed  Suppe. 
"Talk  about  fame  !  Then  here,  take  this  order  for  a  box  at 
the  theatre  to-night."  "Pardon,  but  I  never  go  to  a  theatre." 
"  In  heaven's  name,  man,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
me?"  "  Certainly,  sir."  "  Then  why  do  you  refuse  to  accept 
payment?"  "Because  it  is  paid  already.  The  house  has  been 
chartered  a  week  by  Deputy  Holzman,  who  hopes  that  each 
of  the  gentlemen  who  enjoy  his  hospitality  will  vote  for  his 
re-election.     Here  is  his  ballot,  sir." 


The  abilities  of  the  cat  as  a  cheap  domestic  electrical 
machine,  says  the  gifted  science- editor  of  the  New  York 
Tunes,  have  long  been  known.  The  ancients  were  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  experiment  of  taking  a  cat  into  a  dark 
room  and  rubbing  her  fur  the  wrong  way,  whereby  she  gives 
forth  sparks  and  bad  language.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  he  tried  the  experiment  with  marked 
success.  He  took  a  large  cat  into  the  china  closet,  shut  the 
door,  and  rubbed  her  fur  with  a  firm,  quick  stroke  from  tail 
to  head.  Not  only  did  the  cat  give  out  a  shower  of  sparks, 
but  she  communicated  such  a  violent  shock  to  the  philoso- 
phers hand  and  to  Mrs.  Newton's  preserve  jars,  that  the 
former  was  badly  abraded  and  the  latter  were  permanently 
smashed.  In  spite  of  the  knowledge  thus  afforded  that  the 
cat  is  a  reservoir  of  electricity,  no  effort  to  utilize  her  as  an 
electrical  machine  has  hitherto  been  successful.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  no  effort  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  made,  ex- 
cept by  small  boys,  whose  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity 
has  been  very  limited.  One  would  naturally  imagine  that 
were  a  powerful  cat  to  be  insulated  and  then  systematically 
rubbed  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  she  would  develop  enough 
electricity  to  work  a  telegraph  wire,  and  thus  dispense  with 
the  use  of  costly  chemicals.  No  one,  however,  has  ever 
tried  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  until  Mr.  Maynard  made  his 
accidental  discovery  the  cat  was  regarded  by  electricians  with 
utter  contempt.  Professor  F.  G.  Maynard  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  leading  electrician  of  Cincinnati,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  entire  West.  His  Smithsonian  paper  on  "  Green  Earth 
Currents  and  the  Ouadruplex  System"  has  been  recognized, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  as  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  subject,  and  his  celebrated  contro- 
versy with  Professor  Harkness  on  the  properties  of  avuncular 
galvanism  has  made  his  name  an  electrical  household  word. 
In  the  laboratory  of  the  professor  is  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery of  six  hundred  nominal  horse-power,  though  capable  of 
working  up  to  a  thousand.  Pervading  the  professor's  house, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  block  in  which  that  house  is  situ- 
ated, is  his  private  cat,  a  magnificent  coal-black  beast  of  the 
back-fence  species.  The  other  day  Professor  Maynard  was 
engaged  in  the  grand  experiment  of  dusting  his  laboratory, 
and  to  facilitate  the  work  had  placed  his  battery  on  the  floor 
in  such  a  position  that  the  extremities  of  the  two 
wires  were  but  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  He 
had  just  performed  with  brilliant  success  the  deli- 
cate scientific  experiment  of  finding  his  missing  spec- 
tacles on  his  forehead,  when  the  cat,  who  had  been 
sleeping  in  a  chair,  woke  up,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and 
jumped  on  the  floor.  Like  all  his  race,  the  cat  was  a  born 
investigator;  and  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  battery  in  its  un- 
accustomed place  on  the  floor  than  he  approached  it,  think- 
ing that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  new  pattern  of  rat-trap,  and, 
as  such,  worthy  of  his  attention.  He  touched  one  of  the 
wires  in  a  listless  way  with  his  nose,  at  the  precise  instant 
that  his  tail  touched  the  other  wire.  The  circuit  being  thus 
completed,  the  battery  unlimbered  and  went  into  action ;  and 
an  agonized  howl  from  the  cat,  who  writhed  in  torture  but 
was  unable  to  break  the  circuit,  startled  the  professor  and 
filled  him  with  astonishment  and  compassion.  Professor 
Maynard  acted  with  great  promptness.  Grasping  the  lever, 
he  shut  off  the  current,  reversed  the  machine,  and  applied 
the  brakes.  The  cat,  with  every  personal  hair  standing  on 
end,  so  that  he  appeared  to  be  three  times  his  natural  size, 
sank  exhausted  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  fully  ten  minutes  be- 
fore he  could  gather  strength  to  relieve  his  mind  by  a  series 
of  energetic,  though  reprehensible,  feline  remarks.  The  pro- 
fessor naturally  attempted  to  placate  the  animal  by  stroking 
his  back;  but  the  instant  he  touched  the  electrified  fur  he 
received  a  shock  which  knocked  him  backward  into  a  coal- 
scuttle. From  that  day  to  this — say  six  or  seven  days — the 
cat  has  remained  brimful  of  electricity.  He  shines  at  night 
with  the  intensity  of  eight  hundred  candles,  and  seems  to 
the  superficial  observer  to  consist  wholly  of  fire.  Electricity 
darts  from  him  whenever  he  touches  metal  or  any  other  con- 
ductor, and  he  crackles  in  a  way  that  fills  all  the  cats  of  his 
acquaintance  with  terror.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  merely 
a  reservoir  of  the  electricity  forced  into  him  by  the  battery; 
on  the  contrary,  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  electricity  proves 
that  he  constantly  generates  new  supplies,  and  that  the  real 
effect  of  the  battery  was  to  set  in  permanent  motion  the  fe- 
line forces  that  produce  this  electricity.  The  enormous  value 
of  this  incident  is  appreciable  at  a  glance.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Edison  to  perfect  his  electric  lamp,  why  should 
we  not  light  our  houses  with  electrified  cats  ?  The  first  cost 
of  a  cat,  and  the  cost  of  electrifying  it  with  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, would  be  merely  nominal.  After  that,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  lighting  our  houses  would  merely  be  the  cost  of  the 
cat's  rations.  Stationary  cats,  fastened  to  lamp-posts,  might 
light  our  streets,  and  one  good-sized  cat  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  would  light  the  largest  ball-room.  The  problem  of 
the  electric  light  is  evidently  solved  at  last,  and  Professor 
Maynard's  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  linked  with  the 
names  of  Franklin  and  Morse. 


He  was  silting  in  the  parlor  with  her  when  a  rooster 
crowed  in  the  yard,  and,  leaning  over,  he  said  :  "  Chanti- 
clear."  "  I  wish  to  gracious  you  would,"  she  said  ;  "  I'm 
sleepy  as  I  can  be."  He  took  his  hat  and  left,  and  hasn't 
been  back  since. 


A  rather  emaciated  old  darkey,  who  drives  a  dray  for  a 
wealthy  Galveston  firm,  had  a  business  meeting  with  his 
employers  a  few  days  ago. 

"Look  heah,  boss,  I  want  you  to  increase  my  celery.  I 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.    I'se  fallin'  off  ebery  day." 

"That's  just  what  we  want,"  said  the  proprietor,  rubbing 
his  hands  in  high  glee,  "we  havexo  use  for  a  fat  driver. 
That's  the  reason  we  don't  give  you  high  wages.  You  would 
get  to  be  fat  and  heavy,  and  that  would  be  so  much  extra 
weight  for  the  poor  mule  to  pull." 

"I'se  mighty  afeard  I'se  gwine  to  starve  to  deff." 

"You  mustn't  talk  that  way^  Uncle  Mose.  You  must  not 
do  that,  for  the  poor  mule's  sake.  Just  hold  out,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  our  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  w> 
animals  I  will  see  that  you  are  tendered  a  complimentary 
vote  of  thanks  for  your  heroism  in  lightening  the  load  of  the 
mule." — Galveston  News. 


When  John  Payne  in  his  madrigal  sings, "The  turtles  couple 
on  even*  tree,"  he  betrays  a  painful  lack  of  ignorance  on 
the  turtle  question.  Turtles  will  couple  to  a  fellow's  toe  or 
his  finger,  but  a  man  who  ever  saw  them  swarming  about  the 
limbs  of  trees  stands  in  immediate  need  of  bromide, 
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Overland  Ticket  OJfiec,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/-"  0  MMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

*-*'      September  i,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7  q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

'+D  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    ".Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers),  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Paulo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  OO  ^.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  M.,and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q    jq  A.  M.j  Daily,  Atlaiitic  Express  via 

7    „_?  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  '  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon), 

TO  OD  A.   M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

±   \J    KJ\J     Train  na  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

Via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

9   qq  P.  M. ,  Dally,  Local  Passenger  Train 

,_?  *  *-/*-'     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/   OCi  P'  M->  Daily j  Arizona  Express  via 

£]-»U\J  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Cas.i  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson  and  Benson,  1034  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages 
for  Tombstone  and  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

a  s\sy  P.  M.,  Stmdays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

'f-*{-/V  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

"*     Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and   Benicia,  for 
'Sacramento."     Connects  at   Davis   with   Local   Train  for 


3 


4-30 


nicia,  for 
Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
'the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public,  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Su?uiays  Excepted. 

qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 

_    *{s^s     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

C  OO  P~  ^">  -^rtZ6'»  Overland  Emigrant 

J)*^^     Train   via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  v. 
,\t.,  4.00  iJ.  M-,  and  4.30  I'.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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3-3° 
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Change  cars 

at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


A.  M, 
7.00 
S.oo 

I'.  M. 
2-35 
3-50 


P.   M. 
1-36 
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B  9.30 
BIO.  30 
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3-3° 

B4.30 
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B*5-40 
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8.00 


4.00 
5.00 
6. 
B*7-20 
"8.40 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


b  6.00 
6.50 


9-54 
10.24 


12.24 
12.54 
1.24 
1-54 
2-54 
3.24 
3-54 


5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  n. 15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Stt/idayss.30  A.  M. 
and  6.15  p.  M. 
From  Oakland— Daily— 8.05  and  10.05  ■*•  M-     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Dally  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m.  and 

7.05  P.    M. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  wilt  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S,  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


iiffiffiHii 

yg>RAI  LRQAD,<J 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  pn  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
0  *^<-/  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  33P  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  -j  ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'J°  Stations. 

m    a/1  A--  ^-   DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
. U"TU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Holtister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

ifST  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Apt os,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  i£2TSTAGE  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

Jt^j  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter  and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  £5T  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Erancisco  : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes  ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
A   ~r  P-  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     0   cipal  Way  Stations. 

SisT  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5,  (-.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
*  -*  *-'  and  Way  Stations. 
X    ->-,  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

U,JU  lions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE   TRIP   TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT  TICKETS,  San  Francisco 
to    Monterey  and    Return, -return  ticket  good  until 

Oct.   1,    1880 $6  go 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 
SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
ItST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the. Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M,  daily. 

(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*->  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  .  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
Q'7-J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
—  — -^  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

,  2«  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
'T'O        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  m.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional   train   will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
i-r    jn  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all   intermediate  points. 

7-4° 

S5T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  S.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  P.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  alt  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
a.  M.  and  6.35  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7-40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30A.  M(  12.30,  1-30,  1/2.30,  3-30,  4.30,  5.30,  6. 30J 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  "6.45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  ii. 35  a.  m.  12.35,  +1-35.  =-35.  3-35,  4-35. 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.30  P.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent, 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
LL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2. .  Thursday,  Nov.  iS.     Saturday^  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San- Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


T N  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer trie  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days— or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  weie 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Lourt  for  judg- 
ment for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Deveny,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


UOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fi 
California.     Location   of  works,   Virginia,   Storey   County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-second  (asd)  day  of  September,  i88o,_  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT- 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\r/    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     tf3TEntrnnce, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 
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WE  NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up. $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,Joo,oco 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord • President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast.     ' 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOJVD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco, 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.   DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-^      Street. 

itST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.S.WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPIiELI.. 

N.  CRAY  &  CO. 

TJNDERTAKERS,   NO.   641   SACRA- 

^-"^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.    Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

££T  Embalming  a  Specialty.TES 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this    paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


COODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 

rpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
■*        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR   MANAGL7, 

501   Market  Street,   Sr.1 


THE       ARGONAUT 


SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  PERFECT  in  every  feature,  and  COMPLETE 

in  all  its  details.     It  embodies  all  of 

the  MODERN  improvements  that 

are   of  PROVED   VALUE. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

No.  29  POST   STREET  (MECHANICS'  INSTI- 
TUTE BUILDING). 


NOOK   FARM. 


rpHIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

■*-  home  is  cow  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.     Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 

Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.     Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 

For  particulars  address  E.  B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  CaL 


H.   L.  DODGE.  . 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sigar  Refkerv. 


-      315  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 


OFFICE. 
WORKS, 

C.  SPRECKELS.  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President; 


A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEN  &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 7  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

jfj.      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


$66 


1  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  US  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Itliddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
£3TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  736  Market  Street. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL    EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


EAMISH'S 


POMMERY&GRENO 


(SEO 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Fresh  shipments  of  this  r 


wed  Wine:  have  arrived,  to  be  had  from  principal  Dealers  and 
Groceries. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


WOLFF   &    RHEIXHOLD,  Agents,  324  Washington  St. 

NOTICE. — A  wine  of  inferior  quality  having  been  offered,  the  public  is  cautioned  to  see 
that  every  bottle  bears  the  exact  words,  as  above. 


BOSTON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 


EDWARD  C.  FITTS. 


CORSETS 
CORSETS 
CORSETS  g 


34  FOURTH  ST. 


KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 
KID  GLOVES 


CORSETS  AND  KID  CLOVES  A  SPECIALTY. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  to  our  unsur- 
passed assortment  of  CORSETS  AND  KID  GLOVES.  Corsets  in  all  grades,  from 
the  lowest-priced  Domestic  to  the  most  approved  style  of  French  manufacture.  Kid 
Gloves  in  every  quality  and  shade,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  ten-button,  Opera,  Medium, 
and  Black,  at  prices  not  equaled  by  any  kid  glove  house  in  the  city. 

ONE  PRICE  ONLY.  NO  CREDIT.  ONLY  CASH  CUSTOMERS  SOLIC- 
ITED.    Remember  the  name  and  number: 


BOSTOX    STORE,   34    FOIRTH    ST. 


EDWARD    C.    FITTS. 


The  ARGOXADT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 


520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IX  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORXAMEXTS,  &  STERL 
KG  SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

FURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

Pictures,  Carpets,  etc,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 
necessary  to  pack  them);  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  sixteen  years,  and  buill  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  .card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— OFFICE   OF 

"*~~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  Sept.  1,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day. 
Dividend  No.  19,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  Sept.  13,  1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


, 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey- 
County,  Nevada. 

Nonce  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  65)  of  two  ($2)  dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery* 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  (29th)  day  of  September, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery- 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FRANK  KE3TXEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


Hunyadi Janes 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING   CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  iSSo,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Slock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  October,  1S80,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

TNO.  CROCKETT.  Secretary. 
Office — Room  8.  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


•  CH ARLE S  R:  AL  L  E  N  • 

120  BEAU  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'GCO. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


<  QUEEN 

TABLE/ 


WATERS 


MILLERS  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of   defect- 

£0     "  ive  vision   thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 

charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 

order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


To  insnre  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apolliiiaris.  6ee  that  the  corks 
hear  the  Apollinaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

330  Kearny  Street,  Sear  Pine- 


Send   tor  Catnlogne.    Mailed  Free, 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Addre-SrTRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine 


RUN  I     RRRTHFRR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

nUML       UllUI     ILIIU      RPr,ATTA  and  Tnnr,F. SUPPLIES, 


522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHIRTS  AREITHE  BEST. 


REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.   325   Montgomery  Street, 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


TRY  THEM. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    STRUGGLE    WITH    FATE. 


A  Discouraging  Mixture  of  Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Farce. 


The  story  is  told,  in  San  Jose",  that  one  evening  in  August, 
some  three  years  ago,  a  stranger  made  his  appearance  in 
that  city,  and  shortly  thereafter  created  a  breeze  in  society 
circles.  He  had  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  streets  for 
two  or  three  days,  speaking  to  no  one,  caring  for  nothing. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  might  have  been  considered  un- 
usually handsome  if  his  clothes  bad  been  good ;  but  they 
were  old,  and  faded,  and  threadbare.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  only  disappointment  and  poverty.  He  was 
tall  and  straight,  and  had  a  distinguished  look. 

On  the  evening  of  about  the  third  day  he  was  accosted  on 
San  Fernando  Street  by  a  man  exceedingly  drunk.  This 
man  was  called  "Tarantula  Joe,"  but  some  of  ihe  boys  per- 
sisted in  addressing  him  as  "Tarantula  Juice" — not  a  very 
inappropriate  appellation,  but  one  which  was  indignantly  re- 
sented by  Joe,  who  was  a  fighter  from  Tuolumne,  and  who 
boasted,  among  his  numerous  other  exploits,  that  in  early 
days  he  had  frequently  rolled  a  barrel  of  whisky  fifty  miles 
a  day,  and  taken  a  drink  every  time  the  bung  turned  up. 

"  Hello,  stranger!"  he  said  to  the  seedy  young  man.  Joe 
was  everybody's  friend,  but  had  a  strange  way  of  showing 
his  friendship  when  he  was  drunk.  "  What  yer  prowlin' 
'round  here  in  that  hang-dog  style  fer,  a-skeerin' people?" 

"  It's  none  of  your  d — d  business,"  replied  the  meek-look- 
ing stranger. 

Joe  was  not  the  man  to  brook  such  an  insult.  The  stranger 
attempted  to  pass  on,  but  Joe  stopped  him. 

"  See  here,  young  feller,  do  yer  know  that  yer  a-tacklin: 
the  wust  man  in  this  town?  An'  I'm  on  the  fight  bigger  'n 
a  wolf.     Yer  mis'rable  cockroach-eater,  I'll " 

But  he  never  did.  He  thought  a  brick  had  struck  him, 
but  it  was  only  the  strangers  fist  that  laid  him  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  Joe  respected  above  all 
others,  it  was  a  man  who  knocked  him  down.  As  he  scram- 
bled laboriously  to  his  feet,  his  breath  considerably  short- 
ened, he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  stranger,  who 
had  done  the  square  thing,  in  Joe's  opinion,  by  not  following 
up  his  advantage  while  Joe  was  down,  but  who  never- 
theless assumed  a  posture  so  aggressive  that  Joe  became 
aware  of  gloomy  possibilities.     So  he  began  to  temporize. 

"Can't  yer  take  a  joke?"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
which  the  stranger  grasped.  Joe  eyed  him  in  absorbed  ad- 
miration. 

"  Who'd  'a'  thought,"  he  said,  "thet  a  slim  spider  like  you 
— beggin'  yer  pardon  fer  callin'  yer  a  spider,  which  yer  ain't 
a  spider — could  ;a'  let  out  so  strong?"  And  with  his  left 
"land  he  felt  the  stranger's  right  ar 
"  Quicker'n  a  grizzly,  too,"  he  added. 

So  they  immediately  became  fast  friends.  Joe  proposed 
that  they  take  a  drink.  The  stranger  acquiesced,  saying  he 
hadn't  had  a  square  drink  for  some  time  ;  but  he  was  con- 
siderably shocked  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  to  pay  for 
the  liquor,  Joe  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of  pocket- 
emptiness,  and  the  stranger  evidently  hated  to  part  with  the 
money.  Then  they  became  very  communicative.  The 
stranger  told  how  he  had  such  a  run  of  bad  luck  that  the 
world  seemed  dreary,  and  there  was  nothing  to  live  for.  Joe 
spoke  words  of  encouraging  consolation ;  and,  as  a  last  and 
purely  conventional  expedient,  urged  the  stranger  to  marry 
some  rich  girl  and  settle  down.  Joe  explained  how  easily  it 
could  be  done.  His  friend  had  brains,  good  manners,  nerve, 
and  good  looks — all  the  necessary  requisites  for  doing  "  the 
correct  thing."  The  stranger  was  modest  on  that  score,  but 
Joe  clung  to  the  proposition,  saying  that  a  man  with  such  a 
style  could  marry  any  girl  in  Christendom — and  a  half  dozen, 
in  fact,  if  he  wanted  that  many.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
unlimited  cheek  and  a  well-arranged  plan.  They  parted 
late. 

"Sir!" 

"  1  requested  merely " 

"  Who  are  you  ?     How  dare  you  ? " 

"  I  am  simply  a  gentleman.     I " 

"But  you  have  made  a  mistake.     I  don't  know  you." 

They  were  standing  on  Santa  Clara  Street.  She  spoke  in 
rather  a  loud  tone,  and  the  stranger  betrayed  a  little  nervous- 
ness and  dread  that  the  passers-by  might  interfere. 

"  I  have  not  intimated,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  known  by  you.  It  was  the  very  desire  to  know  you 
that  impelled  me " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir.  I'll  call  an  officer  unless  you 
leave  me  instantly  ! " 

"  Such  language  humiliates  me  exceedingly,  madame. 
Accept  my  humblest  apologies  for  having  caused  you  any  un- 
easiness or  fright.  The  street  is  thronged,  and  any  one  would 
protect  you  against  an  indignity  at  my  hands.  I  beg  you 
to  wait  just  a  moment,  that  I  may  explain  myself." 

"  But  to  be  seen  standing  in  the  street  conversing  with  a 
man  of  your — your — appearance  ! " 
.  "  Madame,  if  my  face  is  crimson  at  that  cruel  remark,  it  is 
merely  evidence  of  a  weakness  that  I  am  unable  to  conquer 
— call  it  pride,  if  you  please.  I  regret  that  my  poverty  ob- 
trudes itself,  obscuring  everything  else." 

A  look  of  pity  appeared  in  the  girl's  eyes,  and,  although 


she  evinced  in  her  attitude  of  impatience  a  strong  desire  to 
be  left  alone,  her  original  feelings  of  fear  and  repugnance 
gradually  melted  under  the  firm,  deliberate,  polished,  gentle- 
manly bearing  of  the  man.  The  stranger  exhibited  a  kindly, 
patient  dignity  that  would  have  made  a  California  girl,  with 
a  spark  of  adventure  and  romance,  think  twice  before  she 
rejected  his  advances  summarily. 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt.  But  that 
is  no  reason  that  I  shouldn't  put  an  end  to  this  interview  by 
saying,  once  for  all,  I  decline  your  escort." 

Her  tongue  uttered  these  words.  Her  eyes  said :  "  I  dare 
you  to  try  me  a  little  further."  He  heard  the  words,  but  saw 
the  look.  She  felt  the  superiority  of  this  man's  will.  She 
turned  to  leave,  scornfully.  He  promptly  stepped  to  her  side. 
Of  course  she  was  greatly  angered  at  this  persistent  imperti- 
nence, and,  turning  upon  him  with  flashing  eyes,  she  said: 

"  I  thought  I  had  said  enough,  sir,  to  put  a  gentleman  on 
his  honor.  You  place  me  in  a  false  position.  Your  imperti- 
nence is  extremely  distasteful  to  me.     Please  leave  me." 

So  said  her  tongue.  Her  eyes  said :  "  You  haven't  got  the 
nerve  to  go  any  further."  He  said  (as  by  this  time  they  were 
walking  slowly  along)  : 

"  You  misconstrue  me  entirely.  Let  me  explain  my  mo- 
tives, that  you  may  understand  my  apparent  rudeness.  I  am 
a  stranger ;  I  have  no  friends  here.  I  have  been  unfortunate. 
There  was  such  a  kind,  womanly,  sympathetic  expression  in 

your  face please  don't  turn  away.     Thank  you.     Apart 

from  the  consideration  that  you  should  have  an  escort  over 
the  Guadalupe  bridge " 

"  You  know  where  I  live,  then,  it  seems  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  your  name  also." 

"  And  you  a  stranger  here  ?  " 

"  Absolutely." 

There  was  such  a  delicate  little  compliment  concealed  in 
this  that  she  was  flattered. 

"  I  was  saying,"  he  continued,  "  that,  apart  from  that  nec- 
essary consideration,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  wrong,  or 
that  I  was  lacking  in  respect,  to  speak  to  you,  to  be  a  few 
moments  with  you,  and  then  leave  you  forever.  I  put  it  to 
you,  as  a  reasonable,  sensible  woman,  whether  or  not  I  ap: 
pear  to  do  anything  in  violation  of  a  man's  proper  regard  for 
things  that  should  be  handled  tenderly  and  sacredly.  I  am 
separated  from  every  face  and  scene  that  has  heretofore 
made  life  pleasant.  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  country, 
and  it  is  with  shame  that  I  admit  that  the  appearance  I  make 
precludes  my  entry  into  society  congenial  to  my  tastes.  I 
am  lonely  and  desolate,  hungering  for  a  kindly  look,  and  it 
is  only  desperation  on  that  account  that  forces  me  to  ap- 
proach you.  And  then,  your  face  reminds  me  so  strikingly 
of  my  mother's  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  hear  your 
voice  also." 

This  fellow  was  a  born  diplomat.  The  girl  was  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  course  she  was  hand- 
some, and  had  a  sweet  face.  The  young  man  had  the  bear- 
ing of  a  polished,  though  unfortunate,  gentleman;  proud,  but 
with  a  pride  tinctured  with  sorrow  and  loneliness  ;  calm,  slow, 
erect,  and  possessed  of  that  ability  to  look  steadily  and  un- 
dauntedly into  the  eyes  of  a  woman — that  has  more  weight  as 
expressing  power  and  superiority  than  all  other  things  com- 
bined. The  girl  was  touched  with  pity,  and  spurred  by  a  de- 
sire for  an  adventure.  She  had  strong  self-reliance — the  ruin 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  California  girls  that  are  ruined. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  replied  the  stranger,  "that  a  woman  with 
as  much  strength  and  character  as  I  see  in  your  face  would 
naturally  lay  as  much  stress  on  conventionalities  as  would 
those  of  shallower  feeling." 

During  this  time  they  had  advanced  a  few  steps.  The  girl 
looked  at  the  ground,  confused.  The  man  at  her  side  was 
evidently  a  gentleman.  He  was  in  distress,  was  reminded 
by  her  of  his  mother,  had  no  friends — perhaps  was  in  want. 
Poor  fellow  !  But  what  would  her  friends  think  of  such  an 
escapade  ?  Nevertheless,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  been  conquered,  by  saying: 

"  I'll  grant  your  strange  request,  sir,  though  I'm  afraid  I'm 
doing  wrong." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  at  that  particular  moment,  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  street-cars  passed  over  the  ter- 
rible Guadalupe  bridge.  Furthermore,  nobody  was  ever 
known  to  require  an  escort  over  it.  After  introducing  them- 
selves, she  commenced  to  tell  him  about  her  fear  in  crossing 
the  bridge  alone  at  night ;  and  he  said  yes,  he  had  heard  that 
it  was  considered  a  dangerous  place.  They  were  both  terri- 
ble liars. 

His  name  was  Hardy ;  hers,  Sophronia.  Her  father's  name 
was  Morris.  He  was  a  rich,  kind-hearted  old  gentleman, 
who  had  a  mansion  on  the  Alameda. 

As  the  two  passed  the  post-office  corner,  a  pair  of  bleared 
eyes  winked  quietly,  and  a  couple  of  whisky-tasting  lips 
grinned  sardonically.     They  belonged  to  Tarantula  Joe. 

As  soon  as  the  couple  got  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of 
Notre  Dame,  Hardy  placed  Sophronia's  arm  within  his  own. 
She  did  not  object.  He  entertained  her  marvelously  well. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  extensive,  and  his  education 
good.     She  began  to  think  he  was  an  angel  in  disguise. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  there  stood  a  bill-board. 
When  the  two  passed  this,  and  were  well  on  the  bridge,  a 
shadowy  form,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  darkness,  emerged 
from  behind  this  board  and  crept  noiselessly  after  them. 


This  sneaking  person  carried  a  club  in  his  hand.  Stepping 
rapidly  behind  Hardy,  he  raised  his  deadly  weapon  and 
brought  it  down  with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  young  man's  head. 
There  was  a  dull,  crashing  thud,  and  Hardy  sank  with  a 
groan.  There  was  a  slight  convulsive  contraction  of  his 
muscles,  a  gurgle,  and  all  was  quiet. 

The  girl  heard  the  blow,  and  saw  her  defender  stretched 
at  her  feet.  She  was  instantly  rendered  powerless  and 
speechless  by  a  sickening  terror.  Immediately  a  powerful 
and  brutal  hand  closed  upon  her  throat,  stopping  her  breath. 
Other  shadows  emerged  from  the  darkness,  a  dozen  strong 
hands  seized  her,  and  before  she  had  time  to  offer  a  resist- 
ance that  would  have  been  useless,  a  gag  was  thrust  into  her 
mouth,  choking  her. 

So  intently  had  the  highwaymen  been  engaged  in  render- 
ing the  girl  helpless  and  robbing  her  of  her  jewelry,  that  they 
did  not  perceive  Hardy  stagger  to  his  feet.  He  was  dazed 
and  uncertain.  The  blood  poured  down  his  face  and  satu- 
rated his  shirt.  A  glance  at  the  struggling  forms  brought 
him  slowly  to  his  senses. 

"  Has  she  any  money?"  demanded  a  gruff  voice. 

"  I  can't  find  any." 

"  Take  those  rings  off  her  fingers.  God  !  how  she  strug- 
gles !  Isn't  that  a  watch  ?  Snail  on  to  it.  Pull  out  those 
earrings — quick  ! " 

"  I  can't—don't  know  how  they  are  fastened." 

"  Tear  'em  out,  then — you  ;  and  hurry  up  ! " 

At  the  moment  when  the  robber  grasped  the  earring  to 
pull  it  rudely  through  the  tender  flesh,  a  heavy  club  de- 
scended crashing  upon  his  shoulder.  Hardy  was  awake.  He 
had  seized  the  club,  which  had  dropped  upon  the  bridge,  and 
was  wielding  it  with  a  merciless  desperation  that  only  the 
protection  of  so  precious  a  charge  could  have  inspired.  The 
robbers  turned  upon  him — five  in  number. 

Quick  as  a  cat,  and  before  they  could  recover  from  the  sur- 
prise of  an  attack  by  a  man  who,  to  all  appearances,  had 
been  killed,  he  felled  another  with  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  head. 
The  remaining  four  rushed  upon  him  before  he  had  time  to 
raise  the  bludgeon  again,  overpowered  him,  and  bore  him 
down.  The  club  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  and  laid  with  deadening  blows  and  with  terri- 
ble effect  upon  his  face  and  breast. 

One  of  the  ruffians  drew  a  knife  to  plunge  into  Hardy's 
breast ;  but  the  young  man  struck  it  from  his  hand,  seized  it, 
and  drove  it  into  the  throat  of  the  nearest  robber.  This  man 
fell  with  a  gurgling  noise,  strangling  with  blood.  Hardy 
struck  about  him  wildly  with  the  knife,  and  the  robbers 
sprang  away  to  escape  the  cruel  steel. 

He  regained  his  feet,  and  attacked  his  assailants  ;  but  a 
strong  blow  with  the  clenched  hand  upon  his  arm  caused  his 
weapon  to  drop  from  his  grasp.  The  two  men  closed,  and  a 
determined  struggle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  knife. 
The  others  darted  to  seize  it,  when  a  kick  in  the  face  from 
Hardy's  boot  stretched  two  of  them  full  length  upon  the 
bridge. 

The  contest  on  both  sides  was  desperate.  It  was  no 
longer  robbery,  but  murder.  The  girl  attempted  to  render 
her  brave  companion  some  assistance,  but  she  was  brutally 
thrust  against  the  railing. 

By  a  dextrous  kick  Hardy  succeeded  in  sending  the  knife 
flying  off  the  bridge  ;  and  immediately  thereafter,  having 
pushed  his  assailant  against  the  outer  railing,  suddenly 
picked  him  up  and  thrust  him  headlong  into  the  mud  be- 
neath.    It  was  a  fall  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  remaining  robbers,  evidently  discouraged  at  the  de- 
termination and  immense  strength  of  Hardy,  and  disgusted 
with  an  enterprise  that  had  already  cost  them  so  dear,  were 
easily  put  to  flight  by  the  appearance  of  a  knife  that  Hardy 
whipped  from  his  pocket. 

He  was  master  of  the  field.     A  dead  body  remained. 

He  quickly  removed  the  gag  from  the  mouth  of  the  almost 
fainting  girl.  He  restored  to  her  what  jewelry  the  robbers 
had  dropped.     The  blood  covered  his  face. 

"  You  are  seriously  hurt,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
recover  her  speech. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  replied,  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
face. 

Nevertheless,  he  walked  unsteadily  as  they  proceeded,  and 
at  length  was  compelled  to  stagger  against  a  fence,  and  lean 
upon  it  for  support.  Ever)'  noble  and  generous  feeling  in 
the  girl's  heart  was  aroused.  There  was  no  longer  any  cere- 
mony between  them.  She  put  her  hand  caressingly  on  his 
face.  Then  she  took  it  away  and  looked  at  it  by  the  light  of 
a  distant  lamp.  It  was  stained  with  blood.  Soon  he  re- 
gained his  strength,  and  they  continued  on  their  way.  They 
stopped  before  the  gate. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  ;  "  this  shall  be  your  home  until  you 
are  well."  And  she  added,  somewhat  embarrassed,  "  You 
are  a  hero." 

"  Thank  you.     I  must  go.     Good-night." 

"  You  must  come  in.  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you 
don't.     I  may  never  see  you  again." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

This  made  her  thoroughly  determined  to  detain  him.  She 
had  a  strong  will,  but  his  was  a  stronger.  She  became 
almost  angry  ;  then  she  bit  her  lips  in  the  dark,  and  im- 
plored him  to  remain. 

He  declined,  in  a  respectful,  kindly  way. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  "  where  do  you  live  ? 

"  Nowhere." 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


"  Please  tell  me." 

"Nowhere." 

"  Will  you  let  me  know  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Please  do." 

"  Perhaps.     Here  is  a  street-car.     Good-night." 

Then  she  did  a  very  foolish  thing.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  He  left,  doubly  a  con- 
queror. 

There  was  tremendous  excitement  over  the  affair.  The 
police  were  informed  as  soon  as  the  girl's  father  could  hear 
the  terrible  story  and  reach  the  police  station.  The  officers 
could  find  only  a  quantity  of  blood  on  the  bridge,  the  body 
having  been  removed.  Rigorous  search  for  several  days 
failed  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  robbers.  Several  arrests 
were  made,  and  the  strictest  vigilance  maintained,  but  with- 
out avail. 

Another  mysterious  development  was  the  disappearance 
of  Hardy.  He  could  not  be  found.  However,  on  the  second 
day  the  old  family  physician  of  the  Morris  household  came 
panting  up  the  walk  in  great  excitement,  and  exclaimed  to 
the  girl : 

"  I  have  found  him  !" 

She  turned  pale  with  excitement  and  joy. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"Jump  into  my  buggy,  and  I'll  take  you  to  him." 

She  did  so.  They  found  him  in  a  small,  dilapidated  adobe 
house  on  Market  street,  with  a  Spanish  family.  He  was  de- 
lirious, and  in  a  high  fever.  The  girl  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
took  his  hot  hand  in  hers,  and  before  the  old  doctor  knew 
what  was  coming  next,  she  commenced  to  cry.  Then  she 
kissed  Hardy's  hand. 

The  old  man  took  her  home,  and  she  came  twice  a  day  to 
see  him,  bringing  her  father  or  mother,  and  always  taking 
some  delicacy,  and  doing  whatever  a  kind  and  generous 
heart  could  suggest.  Gradually  he  recovered,  and  as  Soon 
as  he  could  be  moved  he  was  taken  to  her  home.  There  he 
became  entirely  well.  By  his  patience  and  gentleness  he 
won  the  hearts  of  every  one — except  the  girl's.  Hers  was 
won  already. 

Time  slipped  away.  Hardy  was  established  in  business 
by  the  grateful  father.  Poor  old  Tarantula  Joe,  who,  un- 
accountably, seemed  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  young 
man,  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  drink  a  dozen  of 
champagne  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  of  Sophronia  Mor- 
ris to  John  Hardy — a  brilliant  affair,  by  the  way. 


A  few  months  ago  Hardy  was  reading  the  morning  paper, 
when  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  came  in  through  the  door. 
It  was  Hardy's  wife,  the  happiest  and  proudest  woman  on 
the  Alameda. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "have  we  iived  happy  these  two 
years  ?" 

"Why,  John — what  a  question  !" 

"And  you  have  never  regretted  the  persistence  of  a  seedy 
stranger  on  Santa  Clara  Street  two  years  and  a  half  ago  ?" 

"  I  regret  nothing,  John,  and  you  know  it.  I  didn't  know 
what  life  was  until  I  met  you.  But,  oh  !  that  was  a  terrible 
night,  wasn't  it,  John?" 

"Awful !"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  broad  look  of  mischief  in 
his  eyes. 

"  What  makes  you  look  that  way,  John  ?  You  are  so  pro- 
voking !" 

"  I  am  a  villain,  dear." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Do  you  remember  the  robbers  ?" 
"  I  think  I  do  !     They  nearly  killed  you." 
"They  were  friends  of  mine,  dear." 
"John  !"  she  exclaimed,  stunned. 

"Absolutely  true.  Old  Tarantula  Joe  and  I  put  up  the 
job,  so  that  I  could  clean  'em  out,  become  a  hero,  and  then 
marry  you." 

She  stared  at  him,  astonished,  shocked,  and  incredulous. 
"John!" 

"  It's  a  fact,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  saw  her  anger  rising. 
She  was  utterly  stupefied.     Then  a  quick  light  came  into 
her  eyes.     She  knew  he  was  joking. 

"  You  are  fooling  me,  John.  You  know  that  horrid  club 
nearly  killed  you." 

"It  was  made  of  paper,"  he  explained,  still  laughing. 
A  gloom  again  stole  into  her  face,  but  it  was  immediately 
dispelled  by  another  recollection. 
"  But  your  face  was  really  bloody." 
"Joe  got  that  for  me  at  the  slaughter-house." 
She  was  thoroughly  puzzled,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 
"But,  John,  those  were  real  hurts  on  your  head  and  face. 
I  saw  them  myself.     There,  now  !" 
"Yes  ;  and  can't  you  imagine  how  I  received  them?" 
She  thought  she  had  him  cornered,  but  the  look  of  confi- 
dence in  his  face  disheartened  her. 

"Well,  how,  then?"  she  asked,  petulant  and  despairing. 
"You  remember  the  fellow  I  pitched  into  the  mud?" 
"Yes— well,  what?" 

"  When  I  went  back  to  join  the  boys  and  have  a  good 
laugh  over  the  affair,  and  to  report  progress,  this  fellow  met 
me,  mad  as  a  Turk  for  spoiling  his  clothes  and  nearly  break- 
ing his  neck.  You  see,  it  wasn't  on  the  programme  for  me 
to  pitch  him  over.  That  was  going  it  a  little  too  strong  ;  but 
I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation.  Tarantula  Joe  said  I'd  have 
to  fight  him,  as  I  hadn't  done  the  square  thing.  We  went  at 
it,  and  he  gave  me  the  worst  licking  a  mortal  ever  had." 

This  was  really  so  rich  that  the  young  wife  made  the  house 
ring  with  her  laughter. 

"  I'm  glad  he  did— you  mean  old  thing  !  I  wish  he  had 
beaten  you  half  to  death  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  So  you  wouldn't 
come  into  the  house  because  you  had  no  wounds,  eh?" 

"  Precisely."- 
■    "And  after  you  did  get  that  thrashing  you  turned  it  to  ac- 
count by  getting  our  doctor,  I  suppose?" 
"That's  the  idea." 

She  laughed  a  while,  somewhat  hysterically,  and  got  up  and 
slapped  him,  and  then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

"What  did  you  tell  me  for,  you— -fraud/" 
"  Because  Tarantula  Joe  wanted  to  put  on  too  much  style, 
and  was  blackmailing  me  outrageously."    W.  C.  Morrow. 
San  Jose,  September,  1880. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


"The    Awakening-." 
Fide  t/ie  Picture  at  t/ie  Mechanics'  Fair. 


Is  this  what  Adam  found  where  God  had  made  her, 

In  solitary  beauty  grand  in  all — 
No  art  mechanical  to  form  or  aid  her — 

Perfect  Eve  before  the  Fall? 

Ah.  Adam,  Adam,  what  a  day  is  thine  ! 

When  love  awakes,  majestical  and  only, 
To  take  thee  to  a  bosom  pure,  divine — 

Thou  first  one  lorn  and  lonely  ! 

O  spirit  of  tradition  and  belief ! 

How  beautiful,  how  human  is  it  still  ; 
How  tenderly  it  leads  the  way  to  grief, 

In  spite  of  reasoning  will  ! 

There  is  no  heaven  where  no  tender  love  is. 
No  love  save  that  a  woman  mars  or  makes  ; 

The  love  that's  here  the  very  same  above  is— 
Step  softly — she  awakes. 


And  this  is  what  a  man  sees  in  his  dream — 

His  dream  of  woman  fair ! 
Does  his  best  love  make  any  woman  seem 

So  strong,  so  massive  in  repose,  so  rare? 

I  wish— I  wish  that  I — well,  never  mind. 

She  has  no  need  to  fear — 
Her  lover  well  may  know  he  cannot  find 

The  equal  of  this  vision  otherwhere. 

How  hateful  is  my  padded  breast,  and  hot ! 

What,  nothing — this  costume  ! 
1  feel  myself  the  seeming  I  am  not, 

With  this  awaking  presence  in  the  room. 

Ah,well-a-day  !   she  was  not  famed  for  form, 

The  woman  Samson  sought— 
She  simply  was  a  woman,  quick  and  warm — 

That  way  are  Samsons  caught. 

This  woman,  when  she  wakes,  mayhap  will  give 

Her  queenliest  away— 
Not  knowing  half  its  worth  ;  then  wake  to  live 

The  servant  of  a  serf  in  love's  decay. 


San  Francisco,  September  4,  18 


Auf   Wiederseh'n. 

The  lilac  boughs  above  us  spread, 
A  fragrant  shelter  from  the  rain  ; 

Pushing  the  purpling  roof  aside, 

He  laughing  cried,  "Auf  wiederseh'n  !  " 

The  blossoms  shook  the  rain-drops  down, 
Then  sprang  to  fresh,  sweet  life  again  ; 

I  waited  patiently  beneath, 

Because  he  said,  "  Auf  wiederseh'n." 

Returning  soon,  with  mantle  broad, 

We  hastened  through  the  grassy  lane  ; 

Again,  beside  the  orchard  stile, 

He  softly  said,  "Auf  wiederseh'n." 

A  little  flutter  at  my  heart — 

'Twas  partly  pleasure,  partly  pain  ; 

A  glowing  spot  upon  my  cheek  ; 

The  rain  had  ceased — "  Auf  wiederseh'n.' 

Now  the  soft  moonlight  shimmers  down, 
On  orchard,  meadow,  stile,  and  lane  ; 

I  wonder  will  he  come  to-night? 

What  meant  he  by  "Auf  wiederseh'n  "  ? 

I  hear  a  step  adown  the  path, 

It  makes  my  glad  heart  beat  again  ! 
Some  time  we  shall  not  need  to  part, 
Nor  he  to  say,  "  Auf  wiederseh'n." 
San  Francisco,  September  16,  1880.  I 


The    Sweet    South-land. 

In  sweet  South-land  the  orange  loves  to  grow, 
With  deathless  bough  and  bridal  bloom  of  snow ; 
The  Southern  river  hath  an  undermoan  — 
Its  liquid  laughter  breaketh  with  a  tone 
Of  ldng-lost,  love-sweet  voices,  distant  heard, 
And  here  at  midnight  sings  the  mocking-bird. 
Half  sad,  half  glad, 

The  rivers  flow. 
In  sweet  South-land, 
Where  mosses  grow ; 
And,  sad 
Or  glad, 
My  song  must  go — 
Must  wander  where  the  South  winds  softly  blow. 

In  sweet  South-land   the  roses  wear  a  tear  ; 
The  purple  grape  drops  for  the  fallow-deer ; 
Beneath  the  pines  the  crushed  vanillas  tell 
Where  spotted  fawn  doth  grace  the  dewy  dell ; 
And  here  the  Cypress,  with  his  grass-green  plume, 
Sinksto  his  bare  brown  knees,  in  bog  and  gloom. 
Half  sad,  half  glad, 

The  rivers  flow, 
In  sweet  South-land, 
Where  mosses  grow  ; 
And,  sad 
Or  glad, 
My  song  must  go — 
Must  murmur  where  the  sweet  South  breezes  blow. 

In  sweet  South-land  the  Druid  oak  doth  spread, 
And  purest  chaplet  crowns  his  ancient  head — 
Of  waxen  pearls  of  mystic  mistletoe, 
That  heeds  not  winter's  hail,  nor  frost,  nor  snow  ; 
Thereto  the  jasmine  clings,  with  fashion  old, 
And  clasps  his  rugged  arms  with  wreaths  of  gold. 
Half  sad,  half  glad, 

The  rivers  flow, 
In  sweet  South-land, 
Where  roses  grow  ; 
And,  sad 
Or  glad, 
My  song  must  go — 
Must  follow  where  the  balmy  South  winds  blow. 
Alabama,  August,  1880,  Jendwine. 


THE    DEFEATED    CHARTER-A   NEW    IDEA. 


[The  following  correspondence  suggests  an  idea  that  we  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  presented,  except  in  the  Sacramento  Record-  U» ion. 
Mr.  Wood's  manuscript  was  in  hand  before  the  10th  of  September,  the 
date  of  the  Record-Union  editorial.  The  future  of  San  Francisco  is 
one  suggestive  of  serious  complications,  and  whether  the  class  of  popu- 
lation that  it  is  likely  to  have  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  local  govern- 
ment may  be  well  doubted.  One  very  serious  danger  is  in  the  fact  of 
location.  Our  city  is  surrounded  by  very  delightful  and  attractive  sub- 
urban towns  and  villages,  viz.,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Rafael, 
and  Saucelito.  In  these  places  some  of  our  very  best  citizens  are  making 
their  residences,  thus  diminishing  our  better  vote.] 

Editors  Argonaut  :  It  is  true  that  the  new  Constitution 
brings  into  the  government  of  this  State  some  provisions  of 
law  which  are  without  precedent.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
gentlemen  who  framed  the  new  Charter,  mindful  of  their  ob- 
ligations, could  propose  no  other  than  one  consistent  with 
those  provisions.  One  of  those  provisions  is  the  principle  of 
local  sovereignty  for  San  Francisco,  and  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  any  interference  therewith  by  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  State,  thus  rendering  the  legislature  powerless,  either  to 
protect  us  from  the  fruits  of  our  own  errors  or  to  aid  us 
against  our  enemies.  It  is  possible,  if  this  provision  be  not 
soon  repealed,  that  it  may  be  declared  in  conflict  with  that 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  guarantees  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government.  It  is  unrepub- 
lican  for  the  sovereign  people  to  abdicate  their  sovereignty, 
or  to  surrender  any  of  their  essential  powers  or  rights.  Un- 
der our  form  of  government  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised 
by  the  people,  upon  the  theory  that  the  people  are  better 
competent  to  administer  the  government  than  any  individual 
or  class,  and  when  that  power  is  given  up  to  any  person  or 
class,  of  whatever  number  less  than  the  whole — whether  the 
class  be  determined  by  birth,  station,  wealth,  talent,  or  lo- 
cality—  then  the  government  ceases  to  be  republican  in 
form. 

Another  of  the  new  provisions  of  our  Constitution  is  that 
one  forbidding  any  public  work  upon  the  streets  of  the  city, 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  assessed  upon  private  property, 
until  after  such  assessment  is  made  and  collected.  Though 
new,  it  is  no  improvement.  Of  course,  these  provisions  can  be 
changed  by  no  legislation,  and  they  were  binding  upon  the 
framers  of  the  lately  proposed  Charter. 

The  general  theory  of  our  new  Constitution  is  to  the  effect 
that  our  people  have  become  so  experienced  and  so  wise  that 
we  can  now  frame  laws  which  will  be  perfect  in  their  opera- 
tions, equal  in  the  burdens  imposed,, and  just  in  their  strict  in- 
terpretation by  human  tribunals,  and  that  all  special  legis- 
lation can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

We  have  seen  that — for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  such 
omissions  and  defects  as  were  found  by  experience  to  have 
existed  in  our  original  Consolidation  Act,  or  which  became 
such  by  the  growth  of  our  city  and  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge — it  was  thought  necessary,  within  the  time  since 
the  year  1S56,  to  appeal  to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  times  with  success  to  supply  and 
correct  such  errors  and  defects,  and  yet  the  author  of  the 
original  act  has  been  greatly  respected  for  his  sagacity.  Let 
us  admit  that  very  many  of  those  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
appeals  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  act,  and  were 
not  even  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  it  remains  that 
some  of  them  were  essential  to  the  municipal  welfare;  and 
yet  they  were  all  instances  of  special  legislation.  It  must  be 
conceded  thai  the  creation  of  the  Justices'  Court  for  this  city, 
the  Paid  Fire  Department,  the  Electrical  Fire  Alarm  Sys- 
tem, the  Industrial  School,  the  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  the 
Home  of  the  Inebriates,  the  improvement  of  the  public 
parks,  the  increase  of  the  police  force,  the  settlement  of  the 
Outside  Land  titles,  the  confirmance  of  the  Van  Ness  Ordi- 
nance, and  many  other  enactments,  were  not  only  conducive 
to  the  public  interests,  but  were  actual  necessities.  Human 
wisdom  did  not  then  even  foresee  the  present  fire-alarm 
system.  Neither  can  every  contingency  now  be  provided  for, 
except  by  the  continuance  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  the  whole  people  rule,  and  fit  the  laws  to 
themselves  rather  than  fit  themselves  to  the  laws.  Thost 
theories  of  the  Constitution  that  the  people  of  a  great  sea- 
port city  are  capable  of  self-government,  and  that  special 
legislation  must  be  forbidden,  and  that  the  people  of  th> 
State  may  safely  abandon  a  great  part  of  its  sovereignty,  are 
contrary  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 

In  these  7'espects  the  Constitution  must  he  amended.  We 
want  no  more  charters  to  be  proposed  for  adoption  by  the 
popular  vote  of  this  city.  To  adopt  any  charter  only  tends 
to  postpone  the  correction  of  these  organic  errors.  In  such 
event  we  would  be  urged  to  give  it  a  full  trial ;  in  fact,  we 
would  have  to  do  so.  How  better  could  we  illustrate  our 
weakness  in  the  matter  of  local  self-government  than  we  have 
done  by  the  combined  defensive  action  of  our  best  conserv 
ative  citizens  in  electing  some  of  our  present  officers  ?  Yel 
the  truest  boast  of  the  American  is  our  capacity,  as  a  whole 
people,  for  self-government,  The  logical  sequence  of  a 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  a  part,  is  the  tendency  to 
transfer  it  to  a  less  part — in  the  end  to  an  individual. 

The  Constitution  must  be  amended.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  State  that  part  of  their  sovereign  pre- 
rogative which  the  Southern  aristocrats,  assisted  by  the  com- 
munists, so  unwisely  procured  to  be  abandoned.  That  is  to 
say,  let  us  return  to  the  whole  people  the  right  to  govern  all 
our  cities  containing  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State.  The 
emphatic  rejection  of  the  proposed  Charter  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  hostility  of  the  retail  liquor-dealers,  nor  by  the 
prejudices  of  those  opposed  to  disinterments,  nor  by  the 
school  questions — probably  not  by  all  those  influences  to- 
gether ;  but  rather  is  due  to  the  profound  respect  of  our  peo- 
ple for  our  republican  theory  of  government.  The  motto, 
"  from  many,  one,"  applies  as  well  to  the  sovereign  people  of 
a  State  as  to  that  system  of  States  which  make  "our  nation. 
A  word  as  to  what  is  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
given  their  time  and  talents  to  the  impossible  task  of  fram- 
ing an  acceptable  Charter  under  the  absurd  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution.  Nowhere  could  that  number  of 
men  be  found  with  more  diligence,  devotion,  and  talent,  than 
those  freeholders  brought  to  the  public  service.  And,  while 
their  proposed  Charter  was  rejected,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco respect  the  ability  and  industry  which  these  gentlemen 
brought  to  their  unappreciated  task.  J,  M,  WOOD. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


OUT    OF    THE    WORLD. 


It  is  easy  to  say  we  will  leave  the  world  behind  us,  but 
even  if  we  get  us  to  a  nunnery,  vanity  peeps  from  under 
the  white-lined  hoods,  and  the  latticed  door  can  not  keep  out 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  all  the  saints'  books  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  leave  the  world,  but  sometimes  the  world 
leaves  us,  unawares;  and  while  we  are  looking  for  laurel  we 
find  a  lotus-leaf.  So  it  happened  to  Felicia  and  me  one  mid- 
summer day.  Fate,  or  something  nigh  to  it,  sent  us  into  a 
sunny  valley  to  spend  our  Sunday  holiday,  and  our  benevo- 
lent godfather,  Midas,  paid  our  fare.  The  fare  itself,  and 
the  railway  journey,  were  all  of  the  world,  but  when  our  big 
chairs  were  tilted  back  on  the  uneven  porch,  strewn  with 
pale  petals  from  the  overblown  roses  above  us,  with  the  south 
wind  blowing  spicy  odors  into  our  faces,  and  all  the  green- 
ness of  orchard  and  arbor  shutting  us  in,  we'  felt  that  we  had 
found  our  lotus-leaf — the  world  was  out  of  sight. 

We  did  not  talk;  there  was  nothing  to  talk  of.  Yester- 
days and  to-morrows  were  nothing-  to  us.  Midas  had  for- 
gotten to  get  the  morning  papers,  so  that  (praise  heaven !)  not 
even  a  fluttering  leaf  of  the  Daily  Reformer  caught  our 
idle  glances.  A  gigantic  elkhorn  hung  over  our  heads ;  a 
palm  waved  its  broad  branches  from  afar  in  pious  bene- 
diction ;  the  white  buds  of  a  magnolia  gleamed  from  among 
its  glossy  leaves  ;  the  warm  wind  made  a  melancholy  whis- 
pering in  the  pine-tree  just  before  the  door ;  a  clump  of  bam- 
boo half  hid  the  fence  and  road  beyond ;  we  might  be  in  any 
country  it  pleased  us,  so  far  as  our  belongings  were  con- 
cerned. We  looked  down  the  long  aisle  where  "  small 
green  grapes  in  countless  clusters  grew,"  but  we  did  not 
even  crave  that  time  should  step  forward  and  bring  them 
into  purple  perfectness.  Content  hath  no  wishes.  A  queru- 
lous peacock  came  stepping  gingerly  across  the  shadow- 
flecked  clover-flat  with  his  long  train  sweeping  behind  him, 
and  the  glints  of  sunshine  made  him  a  thing  of  splendor. 
From  some  far-away  wood-covert  a  dove  went  on  pouring 
out  the  liquid  chant  that  is  sweeter  than  anyother  bird- 
song.  Peace,  sorrow,  hope — there  are  no  words  to  translate 
it.  The  queer,  old-fashioned  garden,  held  in  bonds  by  a 
straggling  hedge  of  Castilian  roses,  spread  its  treasures  be- 
fore us  that  we  might  choose  for  ourselves.  In  one  corner  a 
hop-vine,  hung  with  its  graceful  blossoms,  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  tall  pole,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  perilous  acro- 
batic feats  in  mid-air.  A  bush  of  blood-red  jacqueminot 
roses  jostled  a  bunch  of  lavender,  a  reckless  family  of  white 
petunias  had  crept  up  into  a  big,  thorny  cactus,  and  every- 
where gay  gladiola  stood  out  like  carnival  banners,  each 
flame-tinted  spear  of  flowers  making  a  silhouette  against  its 
green  flag-leaves.  One  over-weighted  stalk  had  fallen  in  all 
its  glory,  and  lay  trailing  in  the  dust.  From  somewhere  be- 
hind the  acrobatic  hop-vine  we  heard  the  sound  of  water, 
gurgling,  dripping,  splashing  into  its  wooden  trough.  A 
clean,  clear-eyed  foxhound  came  trotting  briskly  around  the 
house,  looked  at  us  meditatively  a  moment,  and  then 
dropped  down  at  Felicia's  feet  in  the  unpremeditated  manner 
of  dogs  in  general,  and  addressed  himself  to  sleep  like  one 
who  had  no  time  to  lose. 

I  stole  a  glance  at  Felicia,  but  she  saw  none  of  the  things 
that  /  saw  ;  neither  the  hound  nor  the  incongruous  beauties 
of  the  garden.  She  was  still  further  out  of  the  world.  She 
had  gone  into  lotus  land — into  day-dreams.  She  was  putting 
another  story  on  to  that,  last  unfinished  Spanish  castle.  Her 
book — a  thumb-rubbed  copy  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
which  we  had  picked  up  from  the  deep  window-seat,  lay  on 
her  lap  unheeded.  Her  dear  face,  a  little  thin  and  work- 
worn,  was  flushed  by  some  ingenuous  fancy— how  could  I 
tell  what  it  was  ?  There  are  some  of  Felicia's  castles  to 
which  I  have  not  the  side-door  key,  and  it  is  better  so,  for  I 
might  wear  my  welcome  out. 

The  drip  and  plash  of  oars  came  to  us  now  and  then  from 
the  miniature  lake,  where  Midas  was  teaching  Voyo,  his  first- 
born, to  row.  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  some  such 
haven  as  this  might  not  be  turned  into  an  infirmary  for 
world-stained  men  and  women,  if  even  .vanity  and  ambition 
and  selfishness  could  not  be  cured  by  the  purity  and  grace 
of  such  surroundings  ;  and,  rousing  Felicia  from  her  reverie, 
I  told  her  something  of  my  mind. 

"Heaven  forbid!"'  she  exclaimed,  with  pious  emphasis, 
"  would  your  lazy  philanthropy  desecrate  this  place — even 
this?  Would  you  bring  into  it  the  wigs  and  vermilion- 
brushed  lips  and  prurient  scandals,  the  sordid  scheming — in 
short,  the  busy  idleness  of  society?" 

"Mine  was  a  missionary  spirit,"  I  said,  patiently.  "  Your 
charity  is  narrow,  Felicia." 

"And. yours  all  too  wide,"  she  retorted.  "It  is  enough 
that  we  are  out  of  the  world — let  us  not  call  it  to  follow. 
There  is  no  cure  for  worldliness — there  is  no  need  of  a  cure, 
and  it  gives  its  own  rewards  or  punishments.  'Let  us  alone, 
time  driveth  onward  fast,  and  in  a  little  while' — our  train  shall 
come." 

Here  she  laughed  a  little,  got  up  abruptly,  and  shook  the 
rose-leaves  from  her  dress. 

My  missionary  spirit  being  entirely  quenched,  I  apologized 
meekly,  peace  was  reestablished  between  us,  and  we  saun- 
tered out  into  the  big  barn,  filled  to  the  roof  with  fresh,  sweet 
hay.  We  made  our  way  into  the  stables,  and  admired — at  a 
safe  distance — the  glossy  coats  of  Midas's  thoroughbred 
colts.  We  tried  not  to  see  how  the  shadows  lengthened 
across  the  dusty  road,  darkened  the  grass,  and  dimmed  the 
fiery  gladiola's  bloom.  The  wind  was  rising — sweeping  with 
a  far-off  murrnur  across  the  long,  low  fields,  to  rustle  the 
leaves  around  us  as  if  an  invisible  army  went  by. 

The  day  was  slipping  through  our  ringers — we  could  not 
hold  it  any  more  than  we  could  stay  a  spirit  drifting  out  of 
its  fleshly  house.  I  sat  down  among  the  cool  clover,  and 
made  of  its  white  and  red  a  wreath  to  hang  on  the  head- 
stone when  we  should  put  our  day  away  with  other  dead 
things  ;  while1  Felicia  flung  herself  into  the  hammock,  and 
crooned,  as  she  swung  in  and  out  of  the  shade,  some  impro- 
vised melody,  which  the  wind  sent  on  to  me  : 

"  Lips  of  the  south  wind  whisper, 
Leaves  of  the  rose  unfold, 
How  I  can  keep  forever 

The  day  from  growing  old. 

"  Touch  her  with  rosy  fingers, 
-   God  of  the  western  sky, 


Drive  back  the  stealthy  shadows, 
Let  not  my  day  pass  by. 

"  Dews  of  the  morning,  quicken 
Her  blood  with  tingling  wine  ; 
Breath  of  the  morning,  cover 
Her  face  with  kisses  fine.        • 

"  Voices  of  lark  and  linnet, 

Call  back  her  flying  hours  ; 
Steep  them  in  thy  elixir, 

Bud  of  to-morrow's  flowers. 

"  Clasp  her,  O  clinging  tendrils 
Of  grape-en  clustered  vine, 
Till  I  plead  with  Time,  the  miser, 
To  make  her  wholly  mine. 

"  Only  a  day  of  gladness, 

Slipped  on  my  thread  of  tears — 
Pitiless  Time,  bequeath  me 

This  from  thy  hoard  of  years." 

The  song  died  away,  but  Felicia  lay  with  upturned  face,  as 
if  waiting  for  the  answer  to  her  prayer.  Surely  there  never 
was  a  nature  so  quickly  responsive  to  all  beauty  as  hers,  and 
yet,  if  her  days  were  not  quite  a  "thread  of  tears,"  they 
were  at  least  barred  away  from  all  the  richer,  kindlier  things 
of  life.  Not  more  than  yours  or  mine,  perhaps  ;  but  she  de- 
served what  she  craved,  and  we  do  not. 

But  even  while  Felicia  sang,  my  clover-wreath  was  braided, 
and  from  afar  came  the  sound  of  wheels,  the  bustle  of  de- 
parture. We  gathered  up  our  belongings  slowly,  and  waited 
till  Midas  called  to  us  to  hurry  or  we  would  be  left.  We  lin- 
gered to  pick  some  roses  that  shattered  in  our  grasp  and  left 
their  stalks  and  stamens  mutely  protesting  against  such  van- 
dalism. The  hound  followed  us  to  the  gate,  and  solemnly 
watched  our  departure  from  between  the  bars.  We  cast  one 
long,  loving  look  backward.  Felicia's  book  had  fallen,  all 
crumpled,  on  the  porch.  Voyo's  big  straw  hat  hung  akimbo 
on  the  lattice;  the  empty  hammock  swung  idly  in  the  wind 
against  the  empty  chairs.    The  place  wore  an  air  of  desertion. 

We  grudged  our  half-hour  of  waiting  at  the  station,  where 
half  a  dozen  tawdry  men  and  women  talked  country  gossip, 
while  their  small,  sun-bonnetted  children  engaged  in  spiteful 
combat.  At  about  the  third  round  one  of  the  infants  was 
precipitated  from  the  platform,  to  be  nonchalantly  picked  up, 
dusted  off,  and  set  on  its  feet  by  its  stolid  parent;  but  even 
then  we  were  not  in  the  world — the  spell  of  our  happy  valley 
was  still  upon  us.  We  grudged  the  hot  ride  on  the  train, 
past  browning  fields  and  sedgy  marshes,  where  "  tangled  wa- 
ter-courses slept;"  past  farm-houses,  past  country  teams  jog- 
ging through  the  dust;  over  the  bay,  torn  by  white  caps,  its 
keen  wind  cutting  like  a  whip;  on,  on,  into  the  fog — with 
which  the  sun  fought  bravely,  but  was  conquered  at  last; 
and  when  the  shapes  of  the  city,  murky  buildings,  and  ship- 
ping rose  before  us,  only  a  band  of  lurid  light,  out  in  the 
west,  fringed  the  "  under-roof  of  doleful  gray," 

"We  have  left  the  beautiful  land  behind  us,"  said  Voyo, 
with  a  quaint  sentimentality  rather  startling  to  come  from 
Voyo,  who  was  only  a  boy. 

"  Lips  of  the  south  wind  whisper, 
Leaves  of  the  rose  unfold, 
How  I  may  keep  forever 

The  day  from  growing  old," 

hummed  Felicia  behind  me. 

"  It  is  shriveled  and  gray  already,  Felicia,"  I  sighed,  as  we 
stepped  on  to  the  wharf  in  the  dusk,  and  the  clamor  of  voices 
rose  about  us.     "We  are  no  longer  out  of  the  world." 

San  Francisco,  September,  1880.      Karin  Brendt. 


Two  books  are  before  us.  Both  are  copyrighted  by  D 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  One  is  bound  in  paper,  the 
other  in  cloth.  One  is  written  by  a  college  president,  the 
other  by  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Both  are  campaign  biogra^ 
phies ;  each  is  a  partial,  partisan  text-book.  One  records 
the  life  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  the  other  that  of  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock.  President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  has 
told  the  story  of  Garfield's  life  in  a  way  that  could  scarcely 
be  bettered.  He  calls  his  volume  "The  Republican  Text- 
Book  for  the  Campaign  of  1880."  It  is  an  able,  interesting 
straightforward,  clear,  and  copious  work.  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin 
— sometime  chaplain  in  the  navy — has  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  valuable  life  of  Hancock.  In  this,  he 
has  been  substantially  assisted  by  Frank  H.  Norton,  formerly 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Astor  Library.  Nothing  essen 
tial  to  an  honest  understanding  of  the  lives  of  the  two  can- 
didates seems  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  writers  of  these 
two  biographies.  As  a  Republican  journal,  the  Argonaut 
has  no  hesitancy  in  advising  its  readers — whatever  their  pol- 
itics— to  buy  both  books,  and  study  them.  In  our  judgment, 
such  study  will  make  it  clear  to  many  that  James  A.  Garfield 
is  better  fitted  to  become  President  of  the  United  States  than 
is  Winfield  S.  Hancock. 


If  an  editor  omits  anything,  he  is  lazy.  If  he  speaks  of 
things  as  they  are,  people  get  angry.  If  he  glosses  over  or 
smooths  down  the  rough  points,  he  is  bribed.  If  he  calls 
things  by  their  proper  names,  he  is  unfit  for  the  position  of 
an  editor.  If  he  does  not  furnish  his  readers  with  jokes,  he 
is  a  mullet;  if  he  does,  he  is  a  rattlehead,  lacking  stability. 
If  he  condemns  the  wrong,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but  lacks  dis- 
cretion. If  he  lets  wrongs  and  injuries  go  unmentioned,  he' 
is  a  coward.  If  he  exposes  a  public  man,  he  does  it  to  grat- 
ify spite — is  the  tool  of  a  clique,  or  belongs  to  the  "  outs." 
If  he  indulges  in  personalities,  he  is  a  blackguard;  if  he 
does  not,  his  paper  is  dull  and  insipid. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  collected  from  the 
pages  of  Bentlefs  Miscellany  six  sketches  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens the  elder,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mudfog  Papers." 
Those  admirers  of  Dickens  who  have  never  seen  the  papers 
before  will  welcome  them  in  their  new  dress,  and  may  find 
the  volume  at  the  store  of  Billings,  HarDOurne  &  Co. 

A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  send  us  "The  History  of  the  Don- 
ner  Party ;  a  Tragedy  of  the  Sierra,"  by  C.  F.  McGlashan. 
It  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  portraits  and  other 
woodcuts. 

A  Chinaman  who  was  watching  a  hoodlum  wrestling  with 
a  strip  of  What  Cheer  tripe,  remarked:  "Alle  samee  he  no 
likee  micee." 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Extract  from  an  observer's  note-book: 

"The  rarest  among  widows — that  of  a  physician." 


"  You  smoke  too  much,  my  dear  fellow — positively,  you 
do.     You'll  ruin  your  health  ! " 
"  Who— I  ?     Oh,  bless  you,  no  !  " 
"But  you  do — you  smoke  an  ounce  a  day,  at  least." 
"  But,  then,  look  at  the  small  pipe  I  smoke  it  in." 


A  worklady  out  for  a  holiday  goes  into  ecstasy  over  the 
roses. 

,  "  Oh,  how  lovely — how  beautiful !    One  would  almost  think 
they  were  artificial  ! " 


"  Here,  James,  take  these  two  cakes,  and  give  the  smaller 
one  to  your  little  brother." 

James  examines  the  cakes  carefully,  appears  undecided, 
and  finally  takes  a  heroic  bite  out  of  one,  which  he  passes 
over  to  his  brother,  with  the  remark: 

"  There,  Tommy,  I've  made  you  a  smaller  one — they  were 
of  the  same  size." 


A  cook  who  had  given  her  mistress  a  sound  box  o'  the  ear 
is  brought  before  the  court,  fined  three  francs,  and  ordered 
to  pay  a  similar  sum  to  the  complainant. 

"  Keep  the  money  for  yourself — we  are  square,"  says  the 
furious  complainant,  giving  the  lenient  magistrate  a  whack 
on  the  side  of  his  head  that  makes  sparks  fly  from  the  filling 
of  his  false  teeth. 


"  Say,  have  you  heard  that  Edwards  has  just  been  arrested 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  his  coal-oil  company?" 

"  The  ace  you  say  !     I  thought  he  always  took  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shareholders,  so " 

•    "  Yes,  but  the  trouble  was  that  he  took  their  principal  too." 


"  I  have  left  all  my  fortune  to  my  wife,"  says  the  philo- 
sophic spouse  of  Xantippe,  "on  condition  that  she  shall 
marry  again." 

"What  is  that  for?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  some  one  to  regret 
my  death  when  I  am  gone." 


"  Well,  how  are  you  getting  along  with  your  English  ?  " 
"  Very  well,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  when  I 
was  in  London  a  few  days  ago.  Last  year  1  couldn't  under- 
stand what  the  English  said  ;  this  year  I  have  reached  such 
a  stage  that  it  is  the  English  who  can't  understand  what  I 
say." 


,  advertises  in  a  widely  circu- 


X ,  the  ingenious  X- 

lated  paper  as  follows  : 

To  make  ten  thousand  francs  a  year.  The  precious  secret  imparted 
by  return  post  to  any  one  sending  the  advertiser  fifteen  centimes.  Ad- 
dress, etc. 

Letters  came  in  by  the  thousand,  and  to  each  of  the  writers 
X replies  by  postal-card : 

"Dear  Sir:  Do  as  I  am  doing  now.  Yours,  respect- 
fully, X ." 


In  the  good  old  days,  the  suitors  before  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  were  in  the  habit  of  pestering  the  councilors  and 
judges  at  private  audiences.  So  formidable  was  the  perse- 
cution, that  Portail  had  his  reception-room  in  one  story  of 
his  house  and  his  office  in  that  above  it,  and  only  held  com- 
munication with  his  visitors  through  the  skylight. 

One  fine  day,  Montataire,  Bussy-Rabutin's  son-in-law, 
called  on  President  Harlay,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who 
had  a  mind  and  also  a  tongue  of  her  own.  So  soon  as  her  hus- 
band began  to  state  their  business,  the  lady  broke  in  upon 
him,  and  proceeded,  very  rapidly  and  shrilly,  to  give  a  cor- 
rected version  of  it. 

"  Is  this  lady  your  wife?"  finally  asked  Harlay. 

"  She  is,  sir." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  then,"  replied  the  president,  turning 
his  back  on  them  and  going  on  with  his  work. 


A  grandmother  to  her  only  grandson  : 

"  Thou  art  sad  to-day,  Gabriel ;  wouldst  thou  divert  thy- 
self by  going  with  me  to  the  Champs-Elysees  ?  Thou  canst 
ride  the  wooden  horses,  and  sit  in  the  cool  shadow." 

"Thanks,  grandma,  I'd  rather  stay  here  on  this  balcony, 
and  spit  on  the  people  passing  beneath." 


Doctor  G is  one  of  the  most  fervent  apostles  of  ma- 
terialism. 

In  recalling  certain  souvenirs  of  his  youth,  Jie  began  an 
anecdote  in  the  most  natural  tone  in  the  world,  in  these  words : 

"At  that  time  I  was  in  love  with  an  agglomeration  of  mole- 
cules, called  Ernestine." 


Childhood's  innocence : 
Somebody  gave  little  Augustus  two  toys. 
"  I  will  give  this  one  to  my  dear  little  sister,"  he  said,  show- 
ing the  largest. 

"  Because  it  is  the  prettiest  ? "  said  his  delighted  mamma. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  without  hesitation ;  "because  it's  broken." 


One  of  the  most  elegant  of  Parisiennes  asked  an  old  sailor 
just  from  China  what  had  most  struck  him  in  that  strange 
country. 

"  What  most  struck  me,  madame,  was  to  see  how  much  all 
the  world  is  alike.  Why,  over  there  they  all  blow  their  noses 
on  their  sleeves,  just  like  you  and  me  !" 


An  old  peasant  boasted  of  his  son,  who  is  now  homme  de 
lettres,  having  once  been  an  artist. 

"When  he  commenced,"  said  the  father  proud'-,  -  '1  -•■ 
only  by  painting,  but  now  he  has  got  so  v,  ell  al< 
can  write  !" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


Here  is  a  neat  bit  of  watering-place  verse: 

We've  been  here  at  Coney  Island  just  two  weeks,  dear,  and  the  reason 
I've  not  written  is  because  I  have  not  had  an  hour  to  spare ; 

What  with  romance,  walks,  and  bathing-,  and  the  very  crowded  season, 
All  my  leisure  is  exhausted  keeping  crimpings  in  my  hair. 

First,  the  bathing !     I   have  never  bathed,  you  know,  because  Aunt 
Maggie 
Liked  the  mountains  ;  but  this  year  the  Flodden-Tompkyns  took  my 
part. 
Here  I  am,  and  lost  in  wonder  at  the  costumes  scant  and  baggy. 
And  the  stockings — highest,  surely,  style  of  decorative  art. 

Yes !  red  stockings  seem  the  custom  ;  dress  cut  short  and  redly 
glancing, 

In  we  go,  and  never  mind  the  lack  of  what's  called  "  embonpoint  ; " 
And   for  all  the  world  we  look  like  ancient  spinsters  ballet-dancing, 

Or  a  lot  of  withered  mermaids  much  collapsed  and  out  of  joint. 

Oh,  such  shapes  !  such  ribs  !  such  elbows  !  If  the  poet  had  but  seen  us 
Who  got  up  the  antique  myth  (don't  ask  me  who),  it  could  not  be. 

Even  in  his  wildest  dreams,  he  ever  would  have  thought  of  Venus 
Rising  (in  red  stockings?),  rising  slowly  from  the  foam-clad  sea. 

If  we're  horrid,  though,  the  men  are  something  worse.  I  fairly  tremble 
When  I  see  a  dripping  swimmer  coming  whom  I've  known  on  shore, 

Hair  all  lank,  mustache  all  stringy — e'en  the  handsomest  resemble 
Swimming  dogs,  their  hides  all  clammy;  "only  this,  and  nothing 
more." 

As  to  modesty — don't  name  it.     The  Apollo  Belvedere 

Wouldn't  make  me  change  opinion,  art  or  no  art.     Yet  I  beg 

That  you'll  not  mention  what  I  tell  you ;  but  the  truth  is,  Mary, 
There  is  no  beauty  in  a  wet,  uncovered  human  foot  and  leg. 

Yet  these  men  think  naught   of  coming,  bare   below  the    knee,  and 
walking 
On  the  sands,  where  all  the  tide  of  fashion  daily  ebbs  and  flows, 
Bowing,  smiling,  quite  unconscious  of  their  legs,  and  even  talking 
To  the  girls,  gesticulating  meanwhile  with  their  wet,  bare  toes  I 

It  is  awful  !     For  I'm  sure,  at  least  among  the  upper  classes, 

Toes  were  always,  like  some  verbs,  things  understood  but  not  ex- 
pressed. 

'Twould  be  well  to  post  up  where  this  bare-legged  crowd  of  bathers 
passes, 

' '  Man  never  is  "  (you  know  the  line  ?) ,   "  but  always  to  be  dressed. " 

Yes,  it's  awful,  art  or  no  art !      And  but  one  man  I've  discovered 
In  whose  garb  there's  nothing  that  our  sense  of  delicacy  shocks  ; 

He's  a  clergyman,  who.  all  in  flannel  (dark  blue},  nicely  covered. 
Head  to  foot,  wears  studs  and  collar,  necktie,  hat,  and  dark-blue 
socks. 

Just  too  lovely !     That's  the  style  of  bathing,  that  I  call  artistic ; 

Quiet,  comfortable — looking  as  you  do  on  shore,  you  know  ; 
All  the  rest  are,  I  confess,  dear,  much  too  wet  and  realistic — 

Endless  groups  of  legs  and  arms,  with  flesh-tints  after  Bouguereau. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


George  Alfred  Townsend,  who  is  jiow  abroad,  thus  esti- 
mates the  English  female  form  as  seen  at  Brighton,  the  fash- 
ionable watering-place  of  the  Britishers:  "There  is  little 
bathing  at  Brighton,  and  in  this  respect  I  was  disappointed. 
People  do  not  come  here,  flying  from  the  heat,  and  plunge 
into  the  water  to  cool  the  blood,  as  we  do.  They  fly  from 
the  cold  as  well,  to  those  sheltered  south  coasts,  and  seek  an 
equal  climate  rather  than  a  revulsion  of  climate.  All  the 
time  I  have  been  here  it  has  been  rather  cold  weather,  al- 
though a  softening  wind  from  the  face  of  the  sea  abides  even 
in  the  dampness.  The  Englishmen  are  often  fine  swimmers, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  treacherous  current  here,  bearing 
the  swimmer  off  to  sea,  and  consequently  the  nude  bodies  of 
young  Britons  are  seen  half  a  mile  out  in  the  water.  The 
women  do  not  swim  as  much  as  ours.  English  women  bathe 
in  flannel,  generally  blue,  with  no  sleeves,  the  arms,  which 
are  the  best  limbs  they  have  to  show,  being  exposed  to  the 
arm-pit.  The  sun  does  not  scorch  those  fine,  muscular  arms, 
but  merely  puts  a  little  haze  or  fog  upon  them -to  tempt  their 
roses  out.  They  all  wear  bathing  shoes,  or  rather  slippers, 
which  do  not  hide  the  ankle,  as  the  pebbles  here  and  strong 
surf  would  soon  lacerate  the  feet.  They  wear  stockings  in 
but  few  cases,  and,  I  think,  wear  corsets  in  the  water  but  lit- 
tle. The  bathing-dress  is  made  looseish,  particularly  below 
the  middle,  and  is  seldom  belted.  The  legs  are  revealed  in 
their  full  length,  and  often  above  the  knees.  A  cool,  meas- 
ured, and  judicial  view  inclines  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
British  leg  is  fair  to  middling.  It  lacks  three  of  the  ade- 
quate elements  of  the  American  limb — the  large,  round,  ta- 
pering calf,  the  small  ankle,  and  the  tapering,  instepped,  well- 
born foot.  The  British  calf  is  like  a  bandage  tied  on,  bunch- 
ing once,  and  then  sliding  away  into  leanness.  The  whole 
foot  of  the  English  woman  is  a  masculine  article,  girded  into 
abominable  shoes,  which  may  be  sensible  in  design,  but  are 
without  symmetry.  I  think  we  make  the  best  shoes  in  the 
world  for  both  men  and  women.  We  are  the  best  dressed 
people,  although  the  model  of  our  styles  is  manifestly  Par- 
isian. Continuing  with  the  female  anatomy,  I  may  say  that 
American  girls  resemble  the  French  more  than  the  English, 
yet  resemble  neither  much.  There  is  refinement  of  skin  and 
Latin  contrasts  in  the  French  girl's  face  difficult  to  surpass ; 
but  in  form  the  French  woman  is  almost  without  hips,  unless 
she  is  a  laboring  woman,  and  is  planed  off  like  a  board.  Her 
feet  are  comely,  however,  and  the  ankle  is  cut  square,  giving 
her  freedom  without  strength  of  motion  there.  At  Brighton, 
I  saw  some  few  large  specimens  of  beautiful  vital  life  in  Eng- 
lish girls  ;  such  had  generally  darkish  hair,  dark  gray  or 
brown  eyes,  skins  without  roses — of  a  pale,  brunette  tint — 
and  bodies  fluent,  limbs  long,  and  necks  and  heads  cut  fine 
and  clear  of  the  shoulders." 


Beauty  and  her  beast— of  a  husband — have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  in  the  London  society  papers 
lately.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  thing  to  get  at  the  ex- 
act status  of  the  husband  of  a  pretty  woman— and  especially 
of  what  is  now  known  as  a  "professional  beauty" — and  so  it 
is- exceedingly  interesting  to  read  what  one  of  these  hubbies 
has  to  say  for  himself  in  a  letter  written  to  Vanity  Fair: 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much  amusement  the  letters  which  you  have 
printed  under  the  heading,  --The  Troubles  of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  the 
last  of  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  written  by  my  wife.  I  do  not 
know,  but  then  she  does  not  tell  me  all  she  does,  and,  having  implicit 
confidence  in  her,  I  never  ask  her  any  questions.  It  is  true,  she  never 
answers  them  if  I  do,  but  she  is  tremendously  clever.     I  am  the  hus- 

•jf  whnt  you  call  a  "  professional  beauty,"  and,  though  vou  are 
continually  mentioning  her  name  in  your  paper,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 

;>'■-  it  is,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  view  of  the  case.     You 


see,  when  I  married  my  wife  she  was  a  quiet  little  country  girl,  who  had 
never  been  in  London  in  her  life  ;  and  country  dances  in  the  winter, 
with  an  archery  or  croquet  party  very  seldom  in  the  summer,  were  all 
the  dissipation  she  ever  got.  She  was  very  badly  dressed ;  but  my  ar- 
tistic sense  was  taken  with  her  beauty  in  spite  of  that,  and  I  proposed 
to  her  mamma,  and  then  to  her.  I  must  say  she  consented  with  very 
little  trouble.  1  think  she  was  rather  tired  of  her  life,  and,  as  she  has 
always  remained  devoted  to  me,  I  have  no  doubt  she  liked  me  even 
then.  I  had  about  eleven  hundred  a  year,  and,  as  she  had  nothing,  we 
began  life  on  that— at  first  in  the  country  and  at  the  sea,  but  then  we 
came  to  London,  where  in  the  beginning  we  were  rather  dull;  but  I  en- 
joyed taking  her  to  the  theatres,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  began  to  get  invited  to  houses  I  had  never  heard  of.  It 
amused  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  always  had  the  knack  of  getting  on 
with  every  one,  and  my  wife  could  quite  take  her  part,  so  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  people  had  begun  to  find  us  an  agreeable  couple.  Later  on, 
people  began  to  squabble  as  to  who  first  (what  they  called)  ' '  discovered  " 
us,  and  the  contest  was  very  strong  between  a  fashionable  artist,  an 
elderly  peer  (who  is  always  a  good  joke  to  me,  with  his  wig  and  his  old- 
fashioned  airs  to  my  wife),  a  lion-hunting  lady,  and  an  aesthetic  young 
man  with  long  hair,  who  lisps.  But  none  of  them  did  anything  of  the 
sort,  as  we  came  out  in  society  in  quite  a  natural  way,  without  any  "dis- 
covering." I  remember  that  at  first  my  wife  had  very  few  dresses,  and  it 
rather  vexed  her  ;  but  she  is  a  skillful  manager,  and  she  soon  had  a 
wonderful  collection  of  them;  and  though  we  got  a  little  in  debt,  she 
can  always  sau'sfy  her  creditors  with  what  I  give  her,  or  get  them  to 
wait.  She  learned  how  other  ladies  manage  on  small  incomes,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  have  a  first-rate  cook,  and  give  charming  little  dinners ; 
we  have  a  brougham,  a  victoria,  and  three  horses,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  little  luxuries  on  our  old  income.  It  is  true,  I  have  won  a  little 
money,  and  she  now  and  then  makes  a  bet,  which  I  don't  quite  like  ; 
but  she  always  wins,  and  she  once  won  a  most  lovely  necklace,  taking 
very  long  odds  about  what  I  knew  to  be  a  certainty  ;  it  was  very  clever 
of  her,  and  as  the  man  who  lost  the  bet  was  very  rich  it  was  all  right; 
he  did  not  mind  it  at  all,  and  has  continued  to  be  one  of  her  greatest 
friends,  and  is  always  ready  to  take  care  of  my  wife  when  I  want  to  go 
on  some  little  expedition  of  my  own.  At  first  I  confess  I  was  rather 
amazed  at  your  calling  my  wife  a  "  professional  beauty,"  but  she  has 
quite  satisfied  me  that  it  is  a  compliment  and  nothing  disrespectful,  so  I 
think  your  letter  from  one  of  them,  saying  she  does  not  object  to  the 
term,  quite  right.  Your  pretty  woman  is  a  silly  woman,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  please  people.  My  wife  does,  and  she  never  does  any  of 
the  fast  things  which  she  says  the  successful  ones  do  ;  in  fact,  1  sometimes 
wonder  that  men  go  on  liking  her  after  the  way  she  snubs  them  —  and 
she  has  given  me  some  most  amusing  accounts  of  the  way  she  does  it — 
yet  they  all  come  back  again  and  like  her  all  the  better  that  she  can  take 
such  good  care  of  herself  and  make  them  respect  her  so  much.  I 
don't  quite  follow  all  that  the  lady  says  in  her  letter  to  you  ;  but  per- 
haps my  wife  wrote  it,  and  she  is  awfully  clever  and  says  things  which 
I  don't  always  follow,  but  it  looks  to  me  all  right,  and  if  we  can  amuse 
ourselves  so  much,  and  keep  so  straight,  why  should  any  one  complain  ? 
I  get  the  pleasantest  society,  and  the  best  shooting  and  fishing,  and  al- 
ways go  to  Cowes  and  smoke  at  the  club,  while  my  wife  goes  out  in  a 
yacht — for  I  hate  yachting  ;  altogether,  the  husband  of  my  wife  leads  a 
most  jolly  life,  and  your  pretty  complaining  woman  is  silly,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  make  herself  so  pleasant  as  my  wife  and  still  keep 
straight.  I  have  now  got  quite  reconciled  to  the  term  "professional 
beauty  "  which  you  invented,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  signing  myself 
The  Husband  of  One  of  Them. 


And  here  is  Truth's  opinion  of  the  "  professional  beau- 
ties" themselves:  "It  has  always  seemed,  to  me  that  very 
hard  measure  is  being  dealt  out  by  society,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  to  the  engaging  persons  who,  in  the  polite  slang 
of  the  day,  are  termed  'professional  beauties.1  And,  to  my 
thinking,  the  slang)'  expression  is  only  verbally  polite,  since 
it  implies  a  very  coarse,  cruel,  and  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment of  the  ladies  who  are  said  to  be  '  professionally'  beauti- 
ful. One  can  understand  how  such  an  epithet  can  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  demi-mondaific  who,  being  asked  by 
the  judge  before  whom  she  was  giving  evidence  what  was 
her  itat)  or  calling,  replied,  paraphrasing  Louis  Quatorze,  and 
with  an  almost  sublimity  of  witty  impudence  :  '  L'e'tat,  e'est 
moi.'  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  was  also,  assuredly,  during  some 
seventy-five  years  of  her  brilliant  career,  a  strictly  '  profes- 
sional' beauty  ;  although,  according  to  the  garrulous  old  ra- 
conteuri  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  she  lived  in  considerable  out- 
ward decorum,  and  was  not  at  all  on  bad  terms  with  the 
clergy  of  her  parish  ;  while  her  correspondence  with  St.  Ev- 
remond  shows  that  she  was  received  on  terms  of  friendly 
familiarity  by  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Countess  of  Sandwich  took  great  delight  in  her  society. 
Ninon,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  such  rank  as  had  been 
taken  many  centuries  before  her  time  by  the  grand  Hetara 
of  Athens;  still  she  was,  nevertheless,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  much  a  declassed  as  was  that  Kitty  Fisher  whom  Sir 
Joshua  painted.  She  had  not  even  the  excuse  that  Sophie 
Arnould  and  our  Nell  Gwynne  had,  in  being  an  actress  ;  for 
a  little  stage  rouge  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  the 
beauteous  lady  of  our  day  whom  slangy  society  is  so  unjust 
and  impertinent  as  to  dub  'professional'  is  often,  as  old 
Brantome  would  phrase  it,  'une  grande  dame  de  par  le 
monde.'  In  many  cases  she  is  the  spouse  of  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  position.  She  may  even  be  titled.  She  is  wel- 
come in  the  innermost  penetralia  of  the  Brahminical  circles. 
She  is  smiled  upon  by  the  immaculates.  '  Elle  est  de  Marly.' 
She  has  a  stall  at  the  most  aristocratic  bazaars,  and  gets  a 
guinea  for  a  pen-wiper  or  a  packet  of  cigarettes,  where  un- 
professional duchesses  and  marchionesses  would  only  get 
five  shillings  ;  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
those  remarkably  shrewd  and  persevering  gentlemen,  the 
secretaries  of  our  charitable  institutions,  have  not  yet  put  a 
professional  beauty  forward  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  Home 
for  Little  Blackguards,  or  an  Asylum  for  Penitent  Pew-Open- 
ers. She  would  be  sure  to  'draw.'  Even  the  ladies  of  the 
'  serious '  classes  would  be  eager  to  see  what  she  was  like, 
and  the  portemonnnaies  deposited  on  the  foundation-stone 
would  accumulate  to  a  most  gratifying  extent." 


A  scene  recently  occurred  at  one  of  the  ball-rooms  at 
Saratoga  which  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  One  of  the  Sara- 
toga belles  was  observed  to  be  frequently  wiping  her  face 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  thickly  covered  with  powder. 
During  this  ceremony  the  gentleman  who  sat  beside  her  was 
observed  to  holdup  her  fan  before  her  face.  But  society  has 
sharp  eyes,  and  was  on  the  keen  lookout.  When  the  young 
lady  rose  from  her  seat  to  dance  she  left  the  powdered  cloth 
upon  her  chair.  ,  Some  lady  laid  it  under  a  gentleman's  hat. 
The  belle,  however,  found  it  when  she  had  finished  dancing, 
and  again  gave  a  liberal  dashing  of  powder  to  her  face.  This 
performance  was  repeated  every  time  the  young  lady  danced, 
until  at  last,  in  her  absence,  some  one  threw  the  cloth  into  a 
distant  corner,  where  it  was  finally  lost  sight  of.  What  the 
complexion  of  this  young  lady  will  be  a  year  or  two  hence, 
after  such  a  ruinous  use  of  powder,  can  be  easily  imagined. 
This  little  incident  also  goes  to  show  how  the  routine  of 
fashionable  society  sometimes  brushes  off  the  bloom  of  mod- 
esty from  a  young  girl's  life,  one  of  her  most  precious  charms. 


THE    TWO    PHILOSOPHIES    OF    LIFE. 


"  The  fixed,  permanent,  and  undeviating  elements  of nature  for m  the 
ground-work  on  -which    temporal  well-being  reposes." — J.  C.   R. 


Does  "temporal  well-being"  repose  on  matter  or  on  moral- 
ity? A  writer  over  the  initials  of  "  J.  C.  R.,"  in  the  Argonaut 
of  the  nth,  criticises  my  reported  remarks  at  a  private  con- 
ference of  the  ministers  of  the  several  religious  denomina- 
tions of  this  city,  held  to  consider  the  expediency  of  inviting 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to  open  their  evangelizing  work 
on  this  coast.  He  says  :  "'Materialism'  and  'rationalism* 
[quoting  my  words]  are  also  rampant  evils  in  our  midst  that 
the  evangelical  duo,  Moody  and  Sankey,  are  invited  here  to 
combat.  This  includes  theism,  which  is  a  grand  and  noble 
faith."  Materialism  does  not  include  theism.  In  'material- 
ism5 there  is  no  God  but  matter — in  other  words,  it  is 
atheism,  not  theism.  But  whether  the  writer  is  a  theist 
or  an  atheist,  he  makes  the  statement  that  "the  fixed, 
permanent,  and  undeviating  elements  of  nature  form 
the  ground-work  on  which  temporal  well-being  reposes." 
But  what  are  those  "elements  of  nature"?  The  ancient 
philosophers  and  modern  scientists  have  never  agreed 
as  to  their  number  or  their  essence.  "Temporal  well- 
being"  is  so  important,  especially  to  those  who  expect  no 
eternal  well-being,  that  these  "elements"  must  be  known 
with  certainty.  Are  the  "elements  of  nature"  atoms,  forces, 
or  being  ?  Are  they  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water  ?  Are  they  per- 
sonal or  impersonal?  Are  they  intelligent  or  unintelligent? 
Are  they  material  or  spiritual  ?    Are  they  human  or  divine  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "  well-being"?  Is  it  money,  power,  or 
pleasure?  Is  it  railroads,  factories,  and  banks?  Is  it  suc- 
cess among  men  ?  Critics  should  be  definite.  And  then, 
having  informed  us  what  "temporal  well-being"  is,  and 
what  the  "elements  of  nature"  are  on  which  it  "reposes," 
please  inform  us  as  to  the  difference  between  "  fixed  "  ele- 
ments and  "  permanent "  elements,  and  between  "  fixed, 
permanent"  elements  and  those  that  are  also  "undeviat- 
ing." We  must  know  all  this  in  order  intelligently  to  "  re- 
pose" our  "temporal  well-being"  on  them.  I  take  it  that 
the  writer  had  in  his  mind  a  "temporal  well-being"  of  man, 
society,  and  nations,  that  "reposed"  upon  the  material  "ele- 
ments of  nature"  as  distinguished  from  a  "well-being"  re- 
posing upon  the  moral  enlightenment  of  man — in  other 
words,  the  material  system  against  the  moral.  As  we  can 
not  dispense  with  the  material  system  if  we  would,  is  it 
best  for  temporal  well-being  that  we  should  dispense  with 
the  moral,  if  we  could?  Can  there  be  "temporal  well-being" 
without  moral  well-being?  If  temporal  well-being  reposes 
solely  on  gravitation,  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  and  the 
protean  phenomena  of  their  manifestations,  then  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  man,  the  purity  of  society,  and  the 
peace  of  nations  have  in  them  nothing  moral;  but  if  all  these 
great  ends  of  temporal  well-being  depend  on  moral  laws 
rather  than  on  the  "elements  of  nature,"  however  "fixed, 
permanent,  and  undeviating,"  then  the  philosophy  set 
forth  in  all  such  writing  as  that  of  the  critic  seriously 
misleads  the  mind  and  life  of  the  world.  Will  the 
mother  be  best  able  to  mould  the  conduct  of  her  child  by 
telling  it  to  ask  wisdom  of  the  "elements  of  nature"?  Can 
she  afford  to  lay  aside  the  Bible  with  its  Ten  Command- 
ments, its  Lord's  Prayer,  and  its  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
tell  her  child  to  confine  its  studies  to  "  Dana's  Geology," 
"Draper's  Chemistry,"  or  "Darwin  on  the  Origin  of 
Species"?  Will  these  books,  which  teach  the  J' elements  of 
nature,"  tell  the  child  not  to  steal,  or  lie,  or  swear,  or  kill,  or 
to  love  its  fellow — will  they  urge  man  to  pay  his  debts,  or  to 
obey  the  laws  ?  The  "elements  of  nature,"  so  far  as  we  can 
find  them  out,  are  "fixed,  permanent,  and  undeviating" 
phenomena,  not  moral  teachers — they  are  for  man's  intelli- 
gence, not  his  conscience.  What  morality  is  there  in  gravi- 
tation? So  far  as  good  conduct  is  concerned,  there  is  more 
"temporal  well-being"  in  the  Ten  Commandments  than  in 
the  whole  range  of  material  science.  We  have  "fixed,  per- 
manent, and  undeviating"  material  phenomena  provided  to 
our  hands  ;  what  the  "  temporal  well-being  "  of  man  needs 
is  moral  enlightenment  on  which  moral  conduct  may  repose. 
Of  this  moral  conduct  there  is  more  on  which  to  repose  in 
churches  than  in  laboratories,  in  Bibles  than  in  crucibles,  in 
prayers  and  praises  than  in  "  science,  falsely  so-called."  But 
neither  eternal  nor  "temporal  well-being"  need  ignore  either. 
The  atheist  makes  the  mistake  of  reposing  on  the  material 
exclusively,  while  true  wisdom  requires  that  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  for  all  mechanical  life,  we  repose 
our  temporal  as  well  as  our  eternal  well-being  on  the  moral 
It  is  to  this  destructive  mistake  of  supposing  that  "temporal 
well-being"  reposes  only  on  the  elements  of  nature,  that  we 
now  have  so  much  joylessness  of  the  heart  in  the  world,  and 
so  much  desperate  living  of  the  many.  Leaving  the  reli- 
gious element  out  of  the  producing  force  of  human  life,  and 
throwing  the  dependence  of  men  upon  the  metallic,  selfish, 
merciless,  sordid  "elements  of  nature" — men  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world,  go  as  far  in  evil  as  the  police- 
man will  let  them  go.  Life  is,  with  such,  without  moral 
suasion,  or  anything  beyond  life.  The  only  certain  future  of 
such  teachings  to  men  and  families  is  a  grave  and  annihila- 
tion. Denying  God's  moral  government,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  an  object  of  life  beyond  this  world,  by  those 
who  delude  themselves  with  the  philosophy— practically 
pessimistic — of  the  article  before  us,  leaves  life  without  a 
hope  or  a  high  and  sacred  motive. 

Let  those  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  tell  us 
what  there  is  in  life  worth  living  for.  Life  becomes  vicious 
as  it  becomes  hopeless.  It  is  true  that,  with  all  possible 
hopes  of  the  future,  the  passions  of  the  heart  will  sometimes 
sweep  conduct  into  wrong;  but  who  will  say  that,  without 
hope  in  the  future,  there  is  true  life  in  the  present?  Let  all 
thoughtful  minds  weigh  well  the  two  philosophiee  of  life — 
the  one  reposing  its  temporal  well-being  on  the  blind,  imper- 
sonal, unconscious  elements  of  nature  merely,  and  the  other 
on  the  rock  of  divine  help,  which  is  higher  than  we.  The 
one  is  atheistic,  the  other  theistic;  the  one  rests  on  an  atom, 
the  other  on  a  God;  one  encourages  with  hope,  the  other 
crushes  with  despair.  W.  H.   PLATT. 


Mrs.  Jones  says  her  husband  will  never  be  struck  by  light- 
ning, because  he  always  gets  insulate. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 


The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  from  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  "National  Council  UTiion  League  of 
America"  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  is  valuable  as  an  authorita- 
tive opinion  and  a  political  straw  : 

New   York,  August  jo,  /^o.-MiT  Dear  :    *    *    *    Have  no 

fear  of  New  York.  She  will  vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur.  For  the 
first  time  since  1868,  the  Republican  party  in  this  State  is  thoroughly 
united.  We  carried  the  State  that  year  beyond  all  question,  but  were 
cheated  out  of  it  by  Tweed  &  Co.,  as  you  will  remember.  There  never 
has  been  a  single  year  since  1856  that  New  York  was  not  Republican 
by  from  twenty  thousand  to  forty  thousand,  when  we  were  all  satisfied. 
Something  has  been  on  the  tapis  all  the  time,  since  1868,  to  sour,  dis 
gust,  and  distract  a  great  many  Republicans,  but  now  all  hands  are  in 
the  harness,  with  excellent  feeling  and  entirely  sure  of  success.  Most 
all  of  the  young  men  are  starting  out  with  us ;  our  meetings  are  filled 
with  them,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Dem- 
ocrats feel  as  much  anxiety  for  our  success  as  we  do.  One  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  influential  Democrats  in  our  State  has  told  me  twice  within 
two  weeks  that  there  should  be  no  change,  the  country  was  never  so 
prosperous  before,  and  that  even'  man  who  had  anything  at  stake 
should  vote  to  protect  his  interests  ;  caring  for  homes  and  families  and 
propertv  was  beyond  and  above  all  politics  and  all  individuals  who  may 
be  put  up  for  office  ;  but  he  added  :  "  My  greatest  fear  is,  that  if  the 
Democrats  should  get  control  of  the  Government  they  would  proceed 
to  pay  the  rebel  claims,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  where  this  would 
land  us,  as  an  amount  is  already  on  file  equal  to  about  one-half  of  our 
entire  national  debt."  Again,  the  free-trade  plank  in  the  Hancock  plat- 
form is  telling  fearfully  against  them.  Three  firms  in  Brooklyn  (one  is 
Havemire  &  Elder,  Democrat),  who  jointly  employ  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  have  all  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 
Messrs.  H.  &  E.  told  their  men  that  if  the  Democrats  carried  out  their 
purpose  they  could  not  employ  them  if  they  desired,  for  their  business 
would  be  destroyed.  A  meeting  was  called,  a  full  explanation  was 
made,  and  no  one  was  coerced  or  threatened  ;  but  it  resulted  as  above 
stated,  and  now  they  have  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  banners  on  their 
trucks.  Our  State  government  is  with  us  now,  and  we  have  secured 
excellent  registry  laws,  and  at  least  an  equal  chance.  We  are  not 
to  be  counted  out  this  time,  for  we  shall  have  just  what  belongs  to  us, 
and  we  ask  no  more.  Garfield  is  very  popular;  and,  for  once  at  least 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  have  a  man  nominated  who  fills  the 
entire  bill ;  there  is  not  a  thing  wanting,  and  I  do  not  say  this  to  dis- 
parage any  of  his  predecessors  (so  you  see  I  assume  he  is  to  succeed 
Hayes),  but  he  is  almost  matchless.  Don't  be  alarmed  about  the 
Hancock  boom — that  has  all  petered  out  this  way,  and  we  compare  him 
to  the  bumble-bee,  who  is  largest  and  buzzes  loudest  when  he  is  first 
hatched.  We  are  getting  ready  for  a  very  hot  and  efficient  campaign, 
but  you  won't  hear  very  much  from  us  until  after  the  Vermont  and 
Maine  elections.  If  they  go  as  we  expect,  you  will  hear  thunder.  In 
Vermont,  we  are  working  hard  to  increase  the  usual  majority,  while 
the  Democrats  are  doing  everything  to  keep  it  down,  for  they  know  the 
effect  either  way.  Maine  will  be  all  right  this  time — no  Garcelons  to 
count  us  out.  Of  course,  we  expect  your  State,  as  we  do  the  other 
Pacific  States,  and  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  I  repeat  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

Yours  truly,  C.  W.  G. 


"  Then  awake,  stir  up  your  clubs,  let  the  shout  go  up,  put 
on  your  red  shirts,  and  let  the  ride  begin? — Extract  from 
a  Memphis  Paper. 

Awake,  6  Memphians  !  You  have  slept  since  the  war. 
Awake,  you  young  giants,  refreshed  with  sleep  !  Gird  on 
your  armor — the  Northern  Philistines  are  upon  you !  Stir 
up  your  clubs,  sound  the  tocsin,  and  let  the  shout  go  up  ! 
Put  none  but  rebel  Democrats  on  guard  to-night!  Put  on 
your  red  shirts — your  bloody  shirts — incarnadine  with  the 
blood  shed  in  civil  war,  and  let  the  ride  begin — the  gallop  of 
death,  the  carnival  of  hell,  the  mad  riot  of  rebellion,  and  let 
.the  slogan  be  :  "A  solid  South — solid  for  the  solid  South. 
Consider  what  Lee  and  Jackson  would  do  were  they  alive. 
These  are  the  same  principles  for  which  they  fought  for 
four  years? 

Here  is  a  strong  political  point  :  When  a  Democrat  talks 
about  Republican  "  corruption,"  and  urges  a  need  of  reform, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  Democratic  administrations  the  loss  to  the  country  by 
defalcation  of  officials  ranged  from  $3.56  for  every  $1,000  dis- 
bursed under  Pierce,  to  $11.71  for  every  $1,000  under  Van 
Buren.  In  Lincoln's  time,  in  the  demoralizations  of  the  war 
period,  the  loss  was  76  cents  on  every  $i,ooo;  under  Grant 
it  was  34  cents  ;  and  under  President  Hayes  it  has  been  but 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  on  every  $1,000.  These  are  official 
figures,  and  they  are  calculated  to  silence  any  Democrat 
who  talks  about  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration.   

In  the  county  of  Yalabusha,  in  Mississippi,  there  was 
formed  an  independent  political  organization  against  the 
Democratic  party.  It  was  composed  of  native-born  Missis- 
sippians.  Mr.  R.  V.  Pearson,  native-born,  formerly  a  Dem- 
ocrat— served  in  the  Southern  war — became  candidate  for 
sheriff.  The  Democracy  determined  to  dispense  with  any 
opposition,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Pearson,  shot  him. 
This  is  Mr.  Pearson's  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  a 
campaign  in  Yalabusha  County :  "  I  was  walking  on  the 
street,  when  Tom  Spearman  called  me  a  defaulter.  I  said 
that  any  man  who  called  me  a  defaulter  lied.  Then  he  fired 
his  pistol  at  me;  then  R.  B.  Riddick,  a  well-known  Demo- 
crat, fired  at  me  twice ;  then  R.  C.  Kelly,  also  a  well-known 
Democrat,  leveled  his  pistol  at  me.  I  said,  '  My  God,  Tobe, 
I've  got  nothing  against  you;  what  are  you  all  firing  at  me 
for?'  At  this  instant  Kelly  fired ;  then  followed  eight  or  ten 
shots  from  all  directions,  and  I  fell,  shot  in  the  breast  and 
through  both  legs." 

The  following  eloquent  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Booth  should  be  read  and  pondered  upon  by  every  loyal 
Northern  Democrat  in  California: 

Many  seats  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  vacant.  Three  weeks 
after  Congress  convened  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  and  lost, 
and  the  sombre  days  were  upon  us.  Members  and  Senators  were  leav- 
ing their  places,  preparing  to  cast  their  lots  with  their  States,  or  to  urge 
their  States  to  cast  their  lots  with  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebellion. 
Some,  no  doubt,  left  in  sorrow,  some  in  anger,  but  all  with  defiance. 
Baker,  in  the  fervor  of  orator)',  denounced  a  speech  of  Breckenridge  as 
"polished  treason,"  and  asked,  "What  would  have  been  done  with  a 
Roman  senator  who  had  made  a  speech  in  the  Roman  Senate,  so  full 
of  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  when  Hannibal  was  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  rebels  were  about  Washington?"  Fessen- 
den,  from  his  seat,  murmured  through  his  clenched  lips,  "  He  would 
have  been  hurled  from  theTarpeian  Rock."  Breckenridge  left  the  Sen- 
ate to  drag  Kentucky  into  rebellion ;  Baker,  to  meet  death  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  O  voice  of  genius  !  O  lips,  touched  with  the  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  freedom,  too  early  hushed,  too  early  closed  in  death  !  O  mar- 
tyr of  liberty  and  Union,  would  thou  couldst  have  lived  to  witness  the 
fruition  of  thy  teachings,  the  garnered  results  of  thy  inspiration  and 
heroism!    In  this  stormy  session  Broderick  was  not  in  the  Senate.    The 


term  for  which  he  was  chosen  had  not  expired,  but  the  seat  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen  was  filled  by  another.  Would  he  had  been  there !  I 
can  fancy  him  rising  from  his  seat  and  saying:  "Some  of  the  seats  in 
this  chamber  are  vacant,  and  others  will  be  vacant  soon.  Some  sena- 
tors remain  because  they  can  serve  the  rebellion  here  better  than  else- 
where. Gentlemen,  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at 
once.  An  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  deceitful  friend.  You  took  part 
in  an  election,  and  will  not  abide  the  result.  That  is  infamous !  I  have 
no  need  to  parse  the  Constitution  to  tell  me  I  have  a  country.  I  need 
not  go  to  State  trials  for  a  definition  of  treason.  Go,  gentlemen !  Your 
conspiracy  may  succeed — for  I  know  not  what  vial  of  wrath  heaven  may 
have  in  store  for  mankind ;  but  if  you  do  succeed  in  overthrowing  the 
republic,  you  shall  perish  in  its  ruins."  No,  he  was  not  there.  He  is 
not  here;  but  I  can  almost  see  his  stalwart  form,  clad  in  the  cerements 
of  the  grave,  stalking  before  me,  pointing  with  slow,  unmoving  finger 
at  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket  of  California.  And  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  that  any  friend  or  follower  of  his  can  dare  to  vote  tliat  ticket, 
in  the  solemn  presence  of  the  past.  Against  that  ticket,  contrived  as 
though  to  insult  his  memory,  and  "justify  the  deep  damnation  of  his 
taking  off,"  "  his  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,  would 
make  them  capable." 

Can  any  one  doubt  where  Senator  Broderick  would  have 
been  in  all  these  intervening  years  had  his  life  been  spared  ? 
Is  there  any  one  who  thinks  he  would  have  endorsed  the 
action  of  a  Democratic  National  Convention  that  on  the 
eve  of  a  Union  victory  declared  the  war  a  failure,  and  de- 
manded an  armistice  that  the  exhausted  rebellion  might  re- 
cuperate itself  for  another  grip  at  the  nation's  throat  ?  Does 
any  one  doubt  what  his  altitude  to-day  in  California  would 
be  toward  Gwinn,  Terry,  Wallace,  and  the  electoral  ticket  ? 
He  would  to-day — had  his  life  been  spared — have  held  the 
place  now  occupied  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
James  Farley,  and  he  would  not  have  permitted  Judge  Wal- 
lace to  become  his  colleague.  Broderick  would  have  been 
a  Republican,  and  in  the  politics  of  our  State  and  in  the 
nation  a  Republican  leader. 


Now  and  then  we  hear  it  suggested  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  Southern  members  of  Congress  who  were  in  rebel- 
lion will  ever  favor  the  payment  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
loyal  Southern  men  during  the  war.  The  Raleigh  County 
Observer  says  :  "  We  do  not  care  to  see  a  few  men  who  suf- 
fered losses  singled  out  of  the  great  mass  of  Southern  people 
whose  ltfsses  were  equally  great,  and  paid  now  by  the  United 
States  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with  the  South  in 
our  struggle.  The  argument  at  the  South  is  generally  against 
any  such  claimants.  If,  indeed,  these  claims  be  just,  we 
would  have  no  right  to  refuse  them  ;  but  we  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  them.  This  is  the  feeling  generally.  The  people 
do  not  care  to  see  a  man  who  was  in  antagonism  with  them 
during  the  war  paid  for  his  losses  merely  because  he  was 
against  them,  while  their  own  losses  are  barred  because  of 
their  disloyalty."  There  is  some  sense  in  this  view  of  the 
question.  We  only  fear  that  it  will  result  in  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  by  means  of  which  a  general  raid  shall  be  made 
upon  the  national  treasury,  for  slaves,  cotton,  bonds,  pension 
claims,  and  general  spoliations.  We  do  not  believe  in  a 
Democracy  virtuous  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  of  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars — and  that  is  the  amount  in- 
volved. 

Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Senator  Carpenter,  who  are 
as  warm  friends  personally  as  they  are  unyielding  foes  politi- 
cally, some  years  since  got  to  talking  about  the  probabilities 
as  to  who  would  be  elected  President  in  1880.  Finally, 
Senator  Carpenter  proposed  to  Judge  Black  that  they  should 
go  to  work  as  they  would  to  get  a  jury— each  to  write  down 
twelve  names,  which  were  to  be  taken  up,  one  by  one,  and 
objected  to  or  accepted.  The  judge  agreed,  the  list  was 
made  out,  the  senator,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  heading  his 
list  with  Judge  Black's  name,  and  Judge  Black  heading  his 
list  with  the  senators  name.  Of  course,  Carpenter  struck 
off  his  name,  to  begin  with,  and,  of  course,  Black  struck  off 
his  name.  Then  the  canvass  went  on.  The  remaining 
names,  as  they  were  called,  were  fully  discussed.  One  man 
was  pronounced  eminently  fit  for  the  Presidency,  but  una- 
vailable for  some  cause  ;  another  had  made  some  mistake 
which  would  prevent  his  election  ;  another  was  too  extreme 
a  partisan  ;  another  had  a  troublesome  record,  and  so  on. 
This  process  of  "  striking  off"  continued  until  but  one  name 
was  left,  as  that  of  the  man  who  was  likely  to  be  elected 
President  in  18S0.  That  name  was  the  name  of  James  A. 
Garfield.  Our  authority  for  this  interesting  account  of  a 
novel  expedient  for  settling  a  Presidential  contest  three  or 
four  years  in  advance,  is  Senator  Carpenter. — N.  Y.   World. 


Hard  hits  in  conversation  are — in  these  days  of  slang  sub- 
stitutes for  wit — such  rare  tit-bits  that  one  would  almost  con- 
sent to  be  the  assailed  party  to  elicit  them.  Here  is  one  by 
a  lady,  a  fashionable  light  in  our  society,  which  was  fired  off 
point-blank  at  an  individual  whom  we  shall  count  happy  or 
unhappy  according  as  we  regard  him  in  the  light  either  of  a 
victim,  or  of  a  benefactor  who  caused  a  sprout  of  wit  to  grow 
where  none  was  before.  The  patient  was  a  doctor,  who,  at 
the  end  of  a  philosophical  profession  of  unfaith,  proclaimed 
his  disbelief  in  a  future  existence,  and  was  thus  answered  : 
"  I  am  not  surprised,  doctor,  at  your  materialism,  and  that 
you  should  think  your  patients  too  effectually  killed  ever  to 
come  to  life  again." 

The  First  Infantry  Regiment,  N.  G.  C,  Colonel  John  H. 
Dickenson  commanding,  leaves  for  Sacramento  to-day,  to  go 
into  camp  there.  The  camp  is  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
Major-General  Barnes.  The  regiment  will  remain  under 
orders  eight  days,  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  recreation  ; 
and  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  its  friends  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  adjoining  cities.  In  a  social  way,  the  National 
Guard  in  this  city  has  been  most  hospitably  treated  by  our 
citizens  during  the  past  year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Regiment  to  return  its  share  of  that  hospitality  during  its 
sojourn  at  "  Camp  Barnes  ;"  and,  by  its  proficiency  in  drill, 
evidence  how  well  the  public  appreciation  of  its  efforts  is 
deserved. 

Extract  from  a  Paris  letter:  "At  the  seashore  all  the 
hotels  were  crowded,  and  a  young  married  couple  could  do 
no  better  than  pass  the  night  on  a  billiard  table.  In  the 
morning  the  gentleman  asked  for  his  bill.  "Well,"  said  the 
landlord,  "you  used  a  billiard  table  for  ten  hours  in  the 
evening,  at  one  franc  twenty  centimes  the  hour;  that  is  ex- 
actly twelve  francs." 


THE   LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


Comedy. 

They  parted  with  clasps  of  hand, 

And  kisses,  and  burning  tears. 
They  met,  in  a  foreign  land, 

After  some  twenty  years  : 

Met  as  acquaintances  meet, 

Smilingly,  tranquil-eyed — 
Not  even  the  least  little  beat 

Of  the  heart,  upon  either  side  ! 

They  chatted  of  this  and  that, 

The  nothings  that  make  up  life  ; 

She  in  a  Gainsborough  hat, 
And  he  in  black  for  his  wife. 

Ah,  what  a  comedy  this  is! 

Neither  was  hurt,  it  appears  : 
She  had  forgotten  his  kisses, 

And  he  had  forgotten  her  tears. 
-TJwmas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  Atlantic  for  October. 


The  Minister's  Daughter. 

In  the  minister's  morning  sermon 

He  had  told  of  the  primal  fall, 
And  how  thenceforth  the  wrath  of  God 

Rested  on  each  and  all. 

And  how,  of  His  will  and  pleasure, 

All  souls,  save  a  chosen  few, 
Were  doomed  to  the  quenchless  burning, 

And  held  in  the  way  thereto. 

Yet  never  by  faith's  unreason 

A  saintlier  soul  was  tried, 
And  never  the  harsh  old  lesson 

A  tenderer  heart  belied. 

And,  after  the  painful  service 

On  that  pleasant  Sabbath  day, 
He  walked  with  his  little  daughter 

Through  the  apple-bloom  of  May. 

Sweet  in  the  fresh,  green  meadows 

Sparrow  and  blackbird  sung  ; 
Above  him  their  tinted  petals 

The  blossoming  orchards  hung. 

Around  on  the  wonderful  glory 
The  minister  looked  and  smiled ; 
"  How  good  is  the  Lord  who  gives  us 
These  gifts  from  His  hand,  my  child  ! 

"  Behold  in  the  bloom  of  apples, 
And  the  violets  in  the  sward, 
A  hint  of  the  old,  lost  beauty 
Of  the  Garden  of  the  Lord  !  " 

Then  up  spake  the  little  maiden, 
Treading  on  snow  and  pink  ; 
' '  O  father  !  these  pretty  blossoms 
Are  very  wicked,  I  think. 

"  Had  there  been  no  Garden  of  Eden 

There  never  had  been  a  fall  ; 

And  if  never  a  tree  had  blossomed 

"  God  would  have  loved  us  all." 

"  Hush,  child  !"  the  father  answered, 
"  By  His  decree  man  fell  ; 
His  ways  are  in  clouds  and  darkness, 
But  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

"  And  whether  by  His  ordaining 
To  us  cometh  good  or  ill, 
Joy  or  pain,  or  light  or  shadow,      / 
We  must  fear  and  love  Him  stil-" 

"  Oh,  I  fear  Him  !"  said  the  daughter, 
"  And  I  try  to  love  Him,  too  ; 
But  I  wish  he  was  good  and  senile, 
Kind  and  loving  as  you." 

The  minister  groaned  in  spjit, 

As  the  tremulous  lips  of  pain, 
And  wide,  wet  eyes  uplifted, 

Questioned  his  own  in  vain. 

Bowing  his  head,  he  pendered 

The  words  of  the  ftde  one  ; 
Had  he  erred  in  his  life-long  teaching?  — 

Had  he  wrong  to  his  Master  done? 

To  what  grim  and  dreadful  idol 

Had  he  lent  the  holiest  name? 
Did  his  own  heart,  loving  and  human, 

The  God  of  his  worship  shame  ? 

And  lo  !  from  the  bloom  and  greenness, 

From  the  tender  skies  above, 
And  the  face  of  his  little  daughter 

He  read  a  lesson  of  love. 

No  more  as  the  cloudy  terror 

Of  Sinai's  mount  of  law. 
But  as  Christ  in  the  Syrian  lilies 

The  vision  of  God  he  saw. 

And  as  when,  in  the  clefts  of  Horeb, 
Of  old  was  His  presence  known, 

The  dread  Ineffable  Glory 

Was  Infinite  Goodness  alone. 

Thereafter  his  hearers  noted 

In  his  prayers  a  tenderer  strain, 

And  never  the  gospel  of  hatred 
Burned  on  his  lips  again. 

And  the  scoffing  tongue  was  prayerful, 
And  the  blinded  eyes  found  sight, 

And  hearts,  as  flint  aforetime. 

Grew  soft  in  his  warmth  and  light. 

—John.  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  Atlantic  for  October. 

Which  is  Best? 
Up  to  the  stars  yon  mountain  seems  to  rise, 

And  two  are  hastening  toward  its  distant  blue  ; 

One  ever  keeps  the  far-off  peak  in  view, 
With  silent  resolution  in  his  eyes. 
The  other  longs  to  reach  the  mountain,  too  ; 

But,  oh,  the  sunshine  is  so  warm  and  sweet, 

The  birds  sing  o'er  his  head,  and  at  his  feet 
The  blossoms  smile  through  tender  tears  of  dew. 
At  last  they  part ;   and  when  the  day  is  done, 

Upon  the  barren  mountain,  rough  and  steep, 
One  rests  ;  and  in  the  sun-warmed  valley  one ; 

And  both  lie  down  that  night  in  peaceful  sleep. 
Choose,  heart !    Two  paths  there  are — one   oil,  one  rest- 
And  they  are  Fame  and  Love — but  which  is  1 
—Seddie  E.  Anderson  in  CalifornidJ- 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    MOHAVE    DESERT. 


*  *  *  *  Alas!  I  have  passed  over  thh  desolate  land,  and  I  be- 
held nothing  but  solitude  and  desolation.  I  sought  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants and  their  works,  and  could  only  find  a  faint  trace,  like  that  of  the 
foot  of  a  traveler  over  the  sand.     *     *     *     * 

Very  long  ago,  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century — that  is, 
about  three*  centuries  before  the  exodus  of  the  Aztecs  from 
Azatlan,  which  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century— there 
lived,  according  to  native  tradition,  on  the  now  desolate  re- 
gion in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  State  of  California, 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Chemehuevis,  belonging  to  the  great 
Shoshone  nation.  They  occupied  all  the  country  which  the 
two  ranges  of  mountains  enclose,  and  which  we  now  gener- 
ally designate  as  the  Mohave  Desert.  The  Chemehuevis 
were  originally  brought  to  this  region  by  their  great  chief, 
Chinigchinich.  He  established  an  independent  State,  and, 
under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  the  tribe  flourished,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  became  both  powerful  and  affluent. 
Through  many  years  of  peaceful  and  moral  reigns,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  a  community  superior  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  They  enjoyed  the  semi-civilization  which 
the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  subsequently  possessed.  Tradition 
vests  the  people  of  this  happy  region  with  attributes  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty'.  The  inhabitants  were  "  white,  with  light 
hair  and  ruddy  cheeks."  The  women  had  "  fine  forms,  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  a  modest  demeanor."  The  men  were  well 
made,  pleasant-featured,  and  brave.  For  centuries  the  young 
were  instructed  to  love  truth,  to  do  good,  and  venerate  old 
age — to  be  just,  honest,  and  merciful.  The  country  wherein 
dwelt  this  happy  people  was  lovely  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains  whose  pink  and  lilac 
summits  pierced  the  sky  and  were  nearly  lost  in  the  blue 
ether.  From  the  mountains,  on  every  side,  rivulets  descended 
amidst  ferns  and  laurels  and  rich  frondage.  Beautiful  falls 
of  water  precipitated  themselves  in  beds  of  moss,  the  spray 
glittering  like  diamonds,  singularly  lovely  in  their  picturesque 
sublimity.  A  deep,  limpid  river  traced  its  course  and  glided 
through  the  valley,  and  formed  a  wonderful  oasis,  watering 
the  charming  landscape  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  On 
its  banks,  always  covered  with  verdure,  grew  the  willow,  the 
sycamore,  and  the  laurel.  Every  species  of  fish  inhabited 
its  waters,  many  varieties  of  wild  fowl  dipped  their  wings 
in  its  tranquil  current  before  they  fell  victims  to  the  agile 
hunter  in  his  tule  raft  or  balsa.  Flowers  of  every  description 
diversified  the  valley;  the  anemone,  the  wild  climatis,  the 
purple  wood-lilies,  and  the  cyclamen  grew  in  wild  luxuriance. 
Birds,  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage  and  of  the  richest  mel- 
ody, made  the  air  brilliant  with  their  flight  and  harmonious 
™th  their  song.  The  zenzoutle  (mocking-bird) — the  bird  of 
fiv*  hundred  languages,  as  the  Indians  called  him  —  was 
thet;  the  meadow-lark,  with  its  sweet,  sad  voice;  the  hum- 
ming bird,  in  all  its  variety;  the  robin,  the  wren — all  were 
there  The  deer,  the  wild  goat,  the  buffalo,  the  quail,  the 
wild  dove,  and  the  plover;  acorns,  various  kinds  of  grass- 
seeds,  herbs,  roots,  and  berries  as  rich  as  the  grapes  of  Es- 
chol — :hese  supplied  the  people  with  food.  The  climate  was 
mild  and  equable;  the  air  tender,  balmy,  and  odorous  with 
the  pe.-fume  of  the  scented  laurel.  This  paradise  reveled  in 
perpetuil  spring.  All  the  blessings  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
been  besowed  on  this  land.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
calculated  *o  impart  happiness  than  the  social  customs  and 
manners  of  .his  people  ;  and  for  many,  many  years  they  lived 
in  undisturbei  bliss,  unaffected  by  any  evils.  The  purity  of 
their  morals,  &e  moderation  of  all  their  appetites,  their  in- 
dustry, the  sechsion  and  peace  in  which  they  dwelt,  gratified 
all  that  humanity  might  properly  desire.  No  discord  or  ca- 
lamity ever  dimmed  the  clear  mirror  of  their  lives.  Ambi- 
tion, avarice,  the  norbid  spirit  of  discontent,  found  no  place 
in  the  bosoms  of  tie  Chemehuevis.  Every  day  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  other — spent  in  hunting,  merriment,  so- 
cial pleasure,  charity,  and  good  will. 


appeared  on  fire  ;  showers  of  red-hot  stones,  clouds  of  red- 
dish vapor,  and  rockets  of  lava,  all  combined,  presented  the 
appearance  of  glowing,  sparking  streams  ;  the  whole  sky 
became  lighted  up  with  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  blazing 
mountains.  The  howls  of  terrified  animals  came,  as  they 
rushed  and  tumbled  over  each  other  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  hurried  pell-mell  along,  mad  with  fear,  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity.  The  inhabitants  rushed  into  the  open  plain, 
wild  with  terror;  shrieks  of  women  and  infants,  curses  of 
men,  all  ascended  like  the  roar  of  the  mountains.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  crash— a  deafening  noise — and  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  gave  way  in  an  instant,  burying  the  whole  valley 
hundreds  of  feet  deep  beneath  their  debris.  It  was  a  cata- 
clysm. 

Mohave  is  now  a  waste,  where  vegetation  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept of  the  most  repellant  character.  The  winds  of  heaven 
sweep  it  violently  every  day  of  the  year.  No  trace  remains 
of  the  once  happy  people,  "only  a  faint  one,  like  that  of  the 
foot  of  a  traveler  over  the  sand."  Veda. 

Los  Angeles,  September,  1880. 


Hail  to  the  Chief. 


But  this  condition  oflhings  could  not  last  forever.  A  day 
came  when  their  opulence  and  their  ease  enervated  the 
people.  They  began  to  'indulge  in  luxuries  and  reprehen- 
sible practices.  Dissipation,  gambling,  drinking,  and  de- 
moralizing influences  impelled  them  to  forget  the  example  and 
great  virtues  of  their  god  Chinigchinich.  Vice  and  crime, 
in  all  their  hideous  forms,  entered  the  portals  of  this  para- 
dise. There  was  only  one  wise  and  good  man,  who  rebuked 
the  people,  and  urged  them  not  to  abandon  their  morality. 
He  was  courageous  enough  to  upbraid  the  populace,  and  re- 
proach them  with  their  crimes  and  their  lewdness.  He 
threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  their  god ;  he  painted, 
in  the  most  vivid  colors,  the  fearful  fate  that  would  overtake 
them,  "because  their  sin  was  very  grievous,"  and  "the  wick- 
edness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth."  But  all  the  persua- 
sive and  vehement  eloquence  of  Liniooh  was  of  no  avail. 
Not  only  were  they  deaf  to  his  appeals,  but  they  determined 
to  take  his  life.  Some  of  the  less  violent,  however,  inter- 
fered, and  finally  it  was  resolved  that  Liniooh,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  chief,  should  be  exiled,  with  all  his  family.  The 
place  of  his  exile  was  fixed  at  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  off 
the  coast  of  California,  and  he  was  taken  there,  with  his 
wife.  He  had  three  married  sons.  One  of  them,  Hurmal, 
was  left  on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa  ;  the  other  son,  Twocan, 
was  exiled  to  San  Miguel  Island,  and  the  third  son,  Gha- 
lashat,  was  left  on  the  island  of  San  Nicolas.  From  that 
time  the  Indian  names  for  these  four  islands  were,  Liniooh, 
Hurmal,  Twocan,  and  Ghalashat.  These  exiles  were  the 
founders  of  that  "superior  people"  first  discovered  by  Ca- 
brillo,  in  1542,  on  these  islands.  The  children  of  these 
islanders' are  described  by  early  navigators  as  being  "white, 
with  light  hair  and  ruddy  cheeks  ;"  and  the  women  as  having 
"fine  forms,  beautiful  eyes,  and  modest  demeanor." 

Months  elapsed  after  the  ostracism  of  Liniooh,  and  the 
fated  people  of  the  beautiful  valley  still  persisted  in  their 
wickedness.  The  month  of  cold  (December),  so  named  by 
the  natives,  came.  It  was  night  in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
have— night,  dark  and  starry.  Not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  the  blades  of  tender  grass.  The 
people  of  the  valley  had  congregated,  and  were  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  their  most  fearful  orgies.  Unrestraine'd,  they  gave 
ill  rein  to  their  worst  passions.  Suddenly  the  mountains 
rircd  like  some  enormous  monster  ;  the  surrounding  peaks 


James  Buchanan  was  the  final  chief 
Of  those  who  brought  our  fatherland  to  grief — 
When  the  neglected  right  to  guard  the  land 
Passed  from  the  Bourbon  to  our  Lincoln's  hand — 
When  our  torn  flag  from  crumbling  Sumpter  fell 
A  mournful  prelude  to  the  coming  hell. 
Doughfaces  shook,  and  copperheads  were  dumb 
Before  the  rattle  of  the  Union  drum. 
Spurned  as  a  thing  unfaithful  to  its  trust, 
Buchanan's  party  groveled  in  the  dust. 
In  pauses  of  the  storm  we  heard  it  groan, 
Pleading,  dishonored,  to  be  "let  alone." 
Buchanan  left  the  land  in  civil  strife, 
His  friends  were  men  who  sought  the  nation's  life  ; 
They  sought  to  ruin  that  they  could  not  sway — 
They  are  the  Bourbons  of  the  land  to-day. 
Reeling  on  soil  our  brave  forefathers  trod — 
The  hope  of  Washington,  the  gift  of  God — 
Our  nation's  oriflamme,  the  stripes  and  stars, 
Leaned  in  the  presence  of  the  Bourbon  bars, 
Leaned  for  a  moment  in  its  land  of  birth  ; 
But  Lincoln  grasped  it  ere  it  fell  to  earth. 
And  now  Democracy  comes  forth  to  claim 
That  we  forget  the  record  of  its  shame ; 
■    Comes,  like  a  guilty  vampire  from  the  shade — 
Dreams  that  our  memories  of  evil  fade; 
Crooning  its  stupid  doctrine  of  State  rights. 
Blind  to  the  logic  of  a  hundred  fights; 
Draped  in  the  old  delusions  that  have  led 
To  ghastly  fields  of  carnage  piled  with  dead. 
The  same  old  thing  that  ate  the  Greeley  crow, 
Comes  out  with  Hancock  for  another  show — 
Comes  to  the  front,  and  spreads  its  evil  toils, 
Shrieks  "fraud,"  and  moans  that  Tilden  missed  the  spoils. 
Every  official  knave  and  stealing  ring 
Is  in  the  service  of  the  evil  thing. 
"  Look  at  our  Union  General!"  they  yell — 
"  These  are  the  kind  of  goods  we  have  to  sell ! " 
"  Look  at  our  Solid  South,  as  good  as  new; 
All  of  a  mind,  and  Democratic,  too  ! " 

Yes,  look,  Americans,  how  plain  we  see 
The  buds  of  promise  on  the  Bourbon  tree. 
Ungrafted  still  the  Democratic  roots 
Promise  a  crop  of  "rule  or  ruin"  fruits. 
Behind  Don  Csesar  Hancock's  carcass  lurks 
Buchanan's  crowd,  and  all  their  evil  works. 
Those  who  would  bring  dead  issues  from  their  graves, 
And  peonize  emancipated  slaves  ; 
Deny  the  right  of  liberty  of  speech, 
And  ostracize  the  men  they  can  not  teach  ; 
Flood  with  Mongolian  serfs  the  Southern  farms, 
Enforce  their  privilege  to  rule  with  arms ; 
Hancock  in  front,  but  these  are  in  the  shade, 
Ready  to  enter  when  the  breach  is  made. 
James  Buchanan  was  the  final  chief 
Of  those  who  brought  our  fatherland  to  grief. 
By  God's  good  grace,   Republicans,  we  will 
Keep  him  the  last  of  Bourbon  chieftains  still. 
Merced,  September  2,  1880.  Angle. 


AN    INCIDENT    OF    INDIAN    BAR. 


In  Leadville  they  have  got  the  art  of  advertising  down  to 
its  lowest  and  most  effective  terms.  A  correspondent  fur- 
nishes a  sample  advertising  dodger,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Keno,  as  played  at  Wyman's,  is  a  very  honest,  upright,  and  re- 
ligious game.  It  is  religious,  because  Wyman  don't  allow  any  one  to 
swear  or  make  those  vulgar  expressions  sometimes  used  in  playing  keno, 
which  are  so  common.  It  is  respectable,  because  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage 
was  in  the  other  evening  to  see  the  game,  but  Wyman  was  too  busy  en- 
tertaining the  firemen  to  attend  to  preachers.  But  from  this  time  on  all 
preachers  and  other  good  people  are  invited.  Wyman  will  try  and 
make  it  pleasant  for  all.  Wyman  has  no  noise  or  trouble,  because  he 
treats  all  his  customers  to  the  finest  liquors  and  cigars  free,  also  a  hot 
free  lunch  three  times  a  day.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  for  any  one 
to  quarrel  about.  Keno  is  a  very  great  and  interesting  game,  also  a 
very  ancient  game.  Wyman  has  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  it  back,  and 
finds  it  dates  back  as  far  as  the  early  days  of  Kokomo  and  lerusalem. 
In  order  that  all  hands  shall  fully  understand,  and  also  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  game,  Wyman  has  opened  an  afternoon  and  evening  class, 
for  adults  only,  in  the  large  basement  of  Wyman's  Block.  This  is  the 
only  place  to  get  the  celebrated  wheat  whisky. 


"  Oh,  I  almost  wish  that  something  would  happen  ! "  she 
said  to  her  group  of  friends  on  one  of  the  ferry-boats  yes- 
terday. "  Since  I  learned  to  swim  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
dence  in  myself,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  water."  "  Can 
you  swim  ?  "  asked  several  at  once.  "  Oh,  yes.  I've  been 
practicing  for  over  a  week,  and  I  can  swim,  dive,  and  float. 
You  ladies  don't  know  how  much  enjoyment  there  is  in  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  water.  Why,  I  feel  perfectly 
at  home  there."  "And  where  do  you  swim?"  inquired  one. 
"  In  the  bath-tub,  of  course.  Why,  our  bath-tub  is  seven 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  and  I  can  swim  twice  around 
it  without  stopping  ! " 


The  Burlington  Hawkeye  illustrates  the  difference  between 
duty  and  inclination  thusly :  "You  never  see  the  struggle  be- 
tween duty  and  inclination  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
respectful  attitude  of  a  dog  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  his  head 
bent  back  and  one  foot  aimed  at  the  back  of  his  ear,  unde- 
cided whether  to  spring  up  and  answer  the  imperative  whis- 
tle of  his  master,  or  sit  still  and  shoot  the  flea  he  has  just  got 
the  exact  range  and  right  elevation  on." 


Just  above  Cuteye  Fosters  bar,  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Yuba,  there  is  a  little  valley.  In  1849  it  was  covered  with 
oaks.  We  called  it  "  Indian  Valley,"  and  the  bar  above  we 
then  called  "Oak  Bar."  The  valley  was  thus  named  because 
of  an  Indian  family  that  had  pitched  their  tents  there  during 
the  long  winter  months.  They  were  curious  huts,  made  of 
pine  boughs  and  skins  ;  and,  even  in  those  early  times,  dis- 
carded gunny-bags  and  pieces  of  canvas  had  been  utilized 
by  the  squaws  to  supplement  the  rude  comforts  of  their  bark 
and  bower  houses.  Our  home  was  at  Oak  Bar.  Our  house 
was  made  of  poles,  covered  with  boughs  of  trees.  Our  bed- 
room, a  bunk ;  our  roof  and  coverlid,  an  India-rubber 
blanket;  our  pillow,  oUr  boots  ;  our  kitchen,  an  overshadow- 
ing pine  ;  our  laundry  was  the  rushing  Yuba.  For  cooking 
utensils  we  had  a  bake-kettle,  a  frying-pan,  a  coffee-pot ; 
for  table  furniture,  tin  cups,  tin  plates,  two  tinned  forks,  and 
sheath-knives.  Our  knives  were  wiped  upon  our  boots,  and 
carried  in  our  belts  ;  our  plates  and  cups  we  hung  upon  a 
nail.  This  saved  washing  ;  our  kettle,  pot,  and  pan  needed 
no  washing — for  we  never  placed  anything  dirty  in  them ; 
and  though  beans  succeeded  bread  in  the  kettle,  bacon  sup- 
plemented beef  in  the  frying-pan,  and  slap-jacks  succeeded 
lean  or  fat  and  stew  or  fry,  we  were  not  fastidious.  We  had 
no  time  to  minister  to  our  creature  comforts,  no  time  to  pre- 
pare luxuries  for  our  palates.  Our  appetites,  lying  below 
our  palates,  demanded  prompt  service;  and  the  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  pleasure-path  of  the  throat  was  made  that  the 
stomach  might  perform  its  more  practical  duty  of  adminis- 
tering strength  to  bone  and  muscle — that  all  day  strained 
with  pick  and  shovel,  or  rocked  the  auriferous  gravel. 

In  the  valley  was  the  store,  made  of  canvas.  It  was  not 
large,  but  it  was  a  store  that  held  a  great  assortment  of  that 
kind  of  merchandise  that  was  indispensable  to  wear  and  to 
eat,  and  that  was  comfortable  to  drink.  It  was  a  hotel,  and 
a  warehouse,  and  a  post-office ;  a  club,  and  a  general  intelli- 
gence office,  and  a  gold  exchange,  and  a  market ;  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  court-house,  and  a  hospital,  and  a  gambling 
hell.  It  was  never  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  room  for 
another  to  stand  on  the  outside,  or  sleep  with  his  blankets 
under  a  tree  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Its  proprietor  was 
every  inch  a  gentleman,  and  the  writer  bears  cheerful  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  he  gave  honest  weight  of  flour  and 
sugar,  and  raw  potatoes,  and  beans — all  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Pickles,  vinegar,  and  potatoes,  eaten  raw,  were  articles  of 
anti-scorbutic  luxury ;  flour,  bacon,  coffee,  and  sugar  were 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Brandy  was  eight  dollars  a  bottle  ; 
certain  other  luxuries  cost  an  "  ounce"  a  pound.  Our  mer- 
chant host  dealt  an  honest  card,  and — whenever  he  presided 
at  faro,  monte,  or  engaged  in  the  social  game  of  "  draw  " — 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  judicial  fairness.  He  always 
dressed  the  gentleman,  and,  while  the  common  miner  was 
content  with  pantaloons  of  buckskin  and  boots  of  horse 
leather,  with  coat  of  canvas  or  shirt  of  "hickory  check,"  he 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  immaculate  linen,  a  suit  of  fashion- 
able black,  and  boots  of  burnished  brightness.  Upon  his 
domestic  relations  he  was  silent,  and  seemingly  sensitive. 

Kate  was  modest  and  womanly — beautiful,  we  all  thought; 
for  she  was  the  only  thing  in  dimity  from  Long's  Bar  to 
Downieville.  She  never  attended  the  store,  but  she  some- 
times presided  as  look-out  at  the  faro  game,  when  her  "hus- 
band" dealt.  Her  room  was  a  canvas  square.  From  its* 
opening  fly  we  caught  glimpses  of  carpet,  easy  chair,  luxuri- 
ous bed,  and  books  ;  and  from  its  recesses  we  sometimes 
heard  the  plaintive  touch  of  the  guitar — not  the  music  of  a 
skilled  hand,  but  the  patient  picking-out  of  melodious  notes, 
as  though  the  hand  sought  to  find  a  strain  of  music  to  satisfy- 
some  want  of  the  soul. 

That  he  killed  Alexander  fairly — William  Alexander  was 
the  name,  as  we  ascertained  after  he  was  dead — "Wild  Bill" 
everybody  called  him — everybody  agreed  ;  that  is,  he  told 
Bill  to  draw  and  defend  himself,  and  if  Bill  was  not  quick 
enough,  that  was  not  his  fault.  Bill  was  drunk,  and  this  was 
urged  by  some  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  miners  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  have  been  spared  ;  and  all  agreed 
that  he  was  a  clever,  harum-scarum,  good  fellow — although 
I  do  not,  at  this  distant  day,  recall  any  particular  good  that 
he  ever  did,  or  that  was  mentioned  at  the  time.  It  was  uni- 
versally agreed  that  to  insult  a  lady  was  an  unpardonable 
offense,  and  that  Kate  was  a  "  perfect  lady  "  I  have  her  own 
authority  for  saying ;  for  once  I  heard  her  make  the  remark, 
in  answer  to  the  unguarded  expression  of  a  miner  that  "there 
wasn't  an  honest  woman  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  this  infernal  hole" — referring  to  Indian  Valley. 

However,  Bill  was  dead — killed  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  insulted  by  hinting  that  she  was  less  than 
wife.  She  sat  upon  her  look-out  stool,  a  calm  and  unmoved 
spectator  of  the  deed  that  stretched  dead  before  her  a  human 
form.  With  a  serene  and  unmoved  expression,  she  gathered 
together  the  checks  and  the  cash,  and,  withdrawing  to  her 
private  apartment,  did  not  again  appear  till  after  the  funeral. 

With  a  generous  liberality  that  silenced  all  unkind  criti- 
cism, the  gentleman  who  did  the  killing  claimed  the  privilege 
of  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  burial,  which  he  did — as 
we  all  agreed — handsomely.  Nothing  was  spared,  of  either 
expense  or  trouble.  The  only  articles  that  Bill  left  —  his 
saddle,  silver-mounted  ;  a  bridle,  also  silver-mounted  ;  a 
lariat  of  braided  hair,  his  spurs,  his  bowie-knife,  and  his  re- 
volver, with  his  name  engraved  upon  a  gold  plate— were 
carefully  preserved  for  his  friends  or  relatives,  if  they  should 
ever  "turnup."  There  was  no  clergyman  in  that  vicinity, 
but  there  was  scarce  a  miners  cabin  that  had  not  a  Bible  or 
a  prayer-book.  His  grave  was  dug,  and  we  all  gathered 
around  it.  With  reverent  voice  and  prayerful  heart,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  read  over  it  the  service  of  the  church. 
In  his  pine  coffin,  with  the  wire  sieve  of  a  sluice-box  for  the 
glass  plate,  we  took  the  last  look  at  poor  Bill,  in  his  clean 
white  shirt  and  clerical  necktie.  We  buried  him,  and  planted 
at  his  head  a  board  duly  inscribed  with  name  and  date  of 
decease,  and  piled  rocks  over  him  to  keep  the  coyotes  from 
digging  him  up.  Rochester. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S80. 


A  man  need  only  correct  himself  with  the  same  rigor  that 
he  reprehends  others,  and  excuse  others  with  the  same  in- 
dulgence that  he  shows  to  himself. 


There  is  one  rich  young  man  at  Saratoga  ;  and,  when  a 
lady  asked  him  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  said  that  he  needed 
his  fortune  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  had  none  to  spare 
for  the  support  of  a  wife. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


QUEER    FRENCH    DUELS. 


Dueling  has  its  root  in  religious  beliefs,  social  prejudices, 
and  animal  instincts.  It  was  first  resorted  to  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Divine  Judge,  next  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  social  life,  and,  finally,  to  satisfy  hatreds  either 
as  brutal  as  those  of  the  gods  of  Homer,  or  as  noble  as  those 
of  the  imaginary  heroes  of  Dumas  pere.  Many  attempts  to 
suppress  dueling  have  been  made,  but  laws  have  always  fallen 
short  of  the  purpose  wherever  it  has  become  a  national  cus- 
tom. Guizot  said  that  duels  were  a  necessary  evil ;  that  their 
suppression  would  only  increase  the  number  of  common  mur- 
ders ;  that  a  law,  if  severe  enough,  might  perhaps  arrest  the 
arm  of  the  poor-spirited,  but  that  a  true  man  would  always 
obey  the  cry  of  his  heart  and  the  voice  of  honor.  "The 
strictest  legislation,'5  says  another  publicist,  "will  never  cope 
with  a  feeling  that  renders  honor  dearer  to  man  than  life." 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  duels,  like  the  character  of  the 
age,  were  ferocious  and  merciless.  It  was  an  epoch  when 
the  sword  was  universally  worn,  and  duels  were  everyday  af- 
fairs. Every  life  was  a  romance  of  war,  love,  and  conspira- 
cies. The  dueling  blade  was  heavy,  flat,  straight,  double- 
edged,  pointed,  and  about  a  metre  in  length.  The  combat- 
ants handled  it  with  either  hand,  or  with  both.  They  placed 
themselves  on  guard,  the  challenger  generally  taking  the  lead 
in  the  assault.  Cut  and  thrust  were  equally  permissible,  but 
the  thrust  was  made  at  the  face  instead  of  the  breast.  The 
cut,  on  the  contrary,  avoided  the  head,  and  was  not  aimed 
lower  than  the  hip.  Bran  tome,  in  language  characteristic  of 
his  time,  says:  "Whoever  enters  the  lists  should  either  win 
or  die,  and,  above  all,  never  surrender." 

Duels  took  place  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  spectators.  When  the  famous  Bussy  d'Amboise,  who 
crossed  swords  twenty  times  in  defense  of  a  ridiculous  doub- 
let, was  requested  to  give  immediate  satisfaction  by  the  Due 
de  Gramont,  he  replied  thus  : 

Young  MAN  :  Bussy  never  fights  in  the  night.  The  moon  and  stars 
are  not  worthy  witnesses  of  his  skill.  To-morrow,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  I  will  be  at  the  appointed  place,  or  anywhere  else 
you  prefer.  You  had  better  invite  all  your  friends,  and  also  bring  a 
grave-digger  with  you. 

With  the  eighteenth  century,  dueling  assumed  the  frivolous 
character  of  the  age.  It  was  less  ferocious,  but  not  less  fre- 
quent. Two  important  innovations  were  introduced.  The 
pistol  was  reckoned  among  the  chivalric  weapons,  and  the 
first  wound,  however  slight,  was  in  many  cases  considered 
sufficient  satisfaction.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  latter  in- 
novation was  scoffed  at  by  sentimental  philosophers  who 
waved  the  flag  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  The  humani- 
tarian, J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  exclaims  : 
"  A  duel  at  the  first  blood  ?  Great  God !  ye  donkeys,  what 
will  you  do  with  a  few  drops  of  blood  ?  " 

Gallantry  was  usually  the  cause  of  the  duels  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Any  hour  was  considered  fitting.  Love- 
laces would  frequently  rush  to  the  gardens  adjoining  fashion- 
able ball-rooms,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  partners  settle 
questions  in  dispute.  They  then  resumed  their  dancing  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  The  most  famous  duelist  of 
this  time  was  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  He  fought  twenty 
duels,  and  was  seriously  wounded  several  times,  but  he  finally 
died  in  bed  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

The  Marquis  de  Latorriere,  St.  Evremond,  the  Chevalier 
d'Eon  (whose  sex  has  never  been  ascertained),  the  Due  de 
Lauzan,  and  finally  the  Marquis  de  Tinteniac,  were  also  cele- 
brated duelists.  An  amusing  story  is  told  concerning  Tin- 
teniac. As  was  customary  with  fashionable  gentlemen  of 
the  period,  he  was  viewing  a  performance  from  the  wings  of 
the  Come"die  Francaise.  Some  one  in  the  parquet  called 
him  out,  shouting  :  "  Marquis  de  Tinteniac,  come  forward 
and  give  us  a  performance."  The  gentleman  walked  to  the 
footlights,  made  a  profound  bow,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
will  have  the  honor  of  performing  for  your  benefit  to-morrow 
a  very  interesting  play.  'The  Insolence  of  the  Parquet  Cor- 
rected '  is  its  title.  The  acts  of  the  play  will  be  as  many  as 
you  wish.     Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  author's  residence, 

Rue ,  to-morrow  during  the  whole  day."    His  wit  and 

audacity  were  applauded,  and  nobody  challenged  him. 

The  Restoration  gave  birth  to  a  type  of  duelists  called 
bretteurs  (bullies).  Vallee  says  that  the  bretteztr  was  re- 
cruited among  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  returned  exiles  who  had  taken  service  in  the  Royal 
Guards.  They  went  about  in  bands,  and  would  annoy  per- 
.sons  until  they  had  picked  up  a  challenge.  Balzac  has  im- 
mortalized this  type  of  duelists  in  his  "  Philippe  Bridant." 
In  ferocity  they  resembled  the  duelists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  frivolity  those  of  the  eighteenth.  They  were  an 
evil  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  No 
one  was  admitted  to  their  society  whose  courage  had  not 
been  tested  by  a  member.  They  were  all  skillful  swords- 
men, careless  of  life.  The  most  terrible  of  the  bretteurs  was 
Colonel  Barbier  Dufay.  His  worthy  acolytes  were  Fayolle, 
Fayan,  and  Choquart.  The  most  noted  of  the  duels  fought 
by  Choquart  was  that  with  Mouton,  the  Sheriffof  Paris.  As 
Mouton  was  about  to  seize  the  duelist's  furniture,  Choquart 
challenged  him.  Mouton  accepted,  and  proposed  that  the 
weapons  should  be  the  brands  in  the  fire-place.  The  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  the  duel  resulted  fatally  to  both. 

Theodore  de  Grave,  in  his  interesting  book,  "Les  Duel- 
listes  du  Midi,"  gives  a  startling  account  of  the  exploits  of 
two  insolent  and  inseparable  friends  known  as  the  Marquis 
de  Lignano  and  Louis  Claveau.  "  They  lived  together,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  same  apartments,  and  usually  slept  in  the 
same  room,  where  they  retailed  their  daily  exploits.  One 
morning  their  door  remained  closed  longer  than  usual. 
Their  valet,  feeling  uneasy,  forced  it  open  and  beheld  the 
friends  lying  on  the  floor.  Their  shirts  were  in  tatters,  their 
breasts  lacerated  and  bleeding.  Finding  no  more  victims, 
they  had,  at  last,  killed  each  other." 

In  1853,  Olivier  Fontaine  was  lieutenant  in  a  light  infantry 
regiment  stationed  at  Nantes.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Tou- 
louse family.  His  mother,  to  whom  lie  was  devoted,  had 
educated  him  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  He  fulfilled  his 
religious  duties  in  the  regiment  as  regularly  as  though  he 
had  been  tied  to  her  apron-string.  The  Bishop  of  Nantes, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  used  to  say  that 
Lieutenant  Fontaine  would  have  made  a  better  bishop  than 
himself.  He  was  a  good  and  amiable  companion,  as  well 
as  a  loyal,  active,  and  dutiful  soldier.     He  was  idolized  by 


all  his  fellow  officers  excepting  one,  Lieutenant  Trouillefou, 
who  owed  his  com  mission  to  the  Revolution  of  1 848.  Trouille- 
fou was  a  perfect  type  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  and  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  all  that  was  noble,  delicate,  and  refined.  He 
continually  boasted  of  a  slight  wound  received  in  a  fight  at 
the  barricades.  In  his  eyes  there  was  no  glory  beyond  that 
gained  in  revolutionary  wars.  Like  most  ignorant  men, 
Trouillefou  wanted  to  pass  as  a  learned  man.  His  historical 
blunders  were  without  parallel.  One  day,  while  the  gloriis 
of  the  French  army  before  the  Revolution  of  1789  were 
being  discussed  by  a  group  of  officers  seated  at  a  table  of  a 
cafe",  the  name  of  Marshal  Saxe  was  mentioned. 

"What  do  you  talk  about?"  interrupted  Trouillefou.  "Mar- 
shal Saxe  was  not  before  the  revolution."  The  officers  looked 
at  each  other  in  astonishment.  "  Don't  you  know  that  he 
was  killed  at  Marengo?" 

"True,"  Fontaine  replied;  "but  at  Marengo  the  name  of 
De  Saxe  was  pronounced  Desaix." 

From  that  day  Trouillefou's  hatred  for  Fontaine  increased. 
He  never  missed  an  occasion  to  insult  the  religious  feelings 
of  his  comrade.  He  called  him  a  canting  priest,  a  nun,  and 
similar  names.  Fontaine  for  a  time  bore  good-naturedly 
these  idiosyncrasies,  but  at  last  requested  Trouillefou  to  stop 
them.  Trouillefou  complied  with  the  request,  and  Fontaine, 
forgetful  of  his  unpleasant  remarks,  treated  him  with  cordial- 
ity. Two  months  later,  several  officers  were  gathered  around 
a  table  in  the  same  cafe".  One,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Switzerland,  was  speaking  of  Thorwaldsen's  monument  to 
the  martyrs  of  the  Swiss  revolution  of  1772. 

"  The  poor  Swiss  ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  party.  "Really 
they  have  always  had  bad  luck.  Even  in  our  revolutions 
they  generally  received  our  first  blows." 

"  It  is  true,"  added  Fontaine.  "  It  was  also  against  them 
that,  in  1658,  the  Parisians,  under  the  Due  de  Guise,  con 
structed  their  first  barricades." 

Lieutenant  Fontaine  had  hardly  uttered  the  word  "barri- 
cades," when  Trouillefou,  who  was  smoking  at  the  next  table, 
and  apparently  perusing  a  newspaper,  arose  from  his  seat 
and  struck  the  speaker  in  the  face.  There  was  great  excite- 
ment. Trouillefou  was  asked  why  he  had  struck  his  com- 
rade. .With  flushed  face,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  foaming  lips, 
he  said :  "  He  has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  barricades,  for 
the" purpose  of  again  insulting  me.  No  one  shall  insult  me 
without  a  blow." 

Fontaine  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  He  trembled.  Two 
large  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks.  He  kept  his  eyes  on 
Trouillefou;  at  his  nonsensical  remark  he  wiped  them,  cov 
ered  his  head  with  his  military  cap,  hurled  at  Trouillefou  the 
words,  "  You  are  an  ass  and  a  coward,"  and  left  the  coffee' 
house.  Comrades  offered  to  accompany  him,  but  he  declined 
thoir  offer.  He  walked  straight  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  buried  himself  in  prayer.  There  he 
remained  two  hours.  When  he  left  the  church  he  was  as 
calm  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Nearly  all  the  offi 
cers  of  the  regiment  offered  their  services  as  seconds.  He 
thanked  them,  but  declared  that  he  had  sought  advice  from 
One  "whose  wisdom  and  love  had  never  deceived  him," and 
that  he  had  irrevocably  determined  not  to  challenge  Trouille 
fou.  The  officers  were  astounded.  Some  remarked  that 
military  honor  required  that  he  should  fight.  He  replied  that 
Christian  honor  forbade  it ;  that  Jesus  had  set  an  example  of 
forgiveness  that  no  Christian  ought  to  disregard.  Warned 
by  others  that  he  would  be  suspected  of  cowardice,  he  an 
swered  that  he  believed  he  could  offer  better  evidence  of  his 
courage  by  obeying  God  than  by  yielding  to  human  preju- 
dice. If  the  army  and  the  world  misjudged  his  motives,  he 
did  not  care,  for  God  read  his  heart. 

Although  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  his  comrades,  Lieu 
tenant  Fontaine  could  not  convince  them  of  the  correctness 
of  his  views.  His  refusal  to  fight  created  such  a  commotion 
in  the  regiment  that  the  colonel  deemed  it  prudent  to  inter- 
fere. He  summoned  the  officer  to  his  presence.  "  Is  it  true," 
he  asked,  "  that  you  have  been  slapped  in  the  face  by  Lieu- 
tenant Trouillefou?" 

"  Yes,  colonel,"  he  replied. 
"  Have  you  asked  for  satisfaction  ?  " 
"  No,  colonel." 

"You  must  ask  for  it  without  further  delay." 
"  I  shall  not,  for  three  reasons,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Let  us  have*  your  reasons,"  rejoined  the  old  officer. 
"  Because  dueling  is  opposed  to  human  law,  to  divine  law 
and  to  common  sense." 

"  Is  that  all?"  the  colonel  inquired. 
"  Yes,  colonel." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Fontaine,  if  before  the  end  of  the  week 
you  do  not  challenge  Trouillefou  to  a  duel,  I  will  expel  you 
from  the  regiment." 

Fontaine  remarked  that  only  soldiers  guilty  of  some  crime 
deserved  expulsion.  The  colonel  rejoined  that  to  stain  the 
uniform  of  a  regiment  with  cowardice  was  a  crime,  and  re- 
peated his  threat.  Fontaine  left,  without  flinching  in  his  de- 
termination. 

The  general  then  intervened.  As  he  loved  the  officer 
dearly,  he  entreated  him  to  fight,  for  the  honor  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  lieutenant  firmly  replied  :  "  Order  me  to  give  up 
life  in  behalf  of  my  country,  of  society,  of  religion,  of  any 
noble  cause,  and  I  will  willingly  encounter  death.  But  ask 
me  not  to  disobey  the  gospel." 

Fontaine,  however,  could  not  resist  the  treatment  of  his 
comrades  and  subordinates.  He  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  minister  of  war  replied  that  it  could  not  be  accepted 
under  the  circumstances.  He  could  only  be  dismissed  in 
disgrace.  That  filled  the  measure.  One  evening  Fontaine 
again  walked  into  the  Cafe  Cambronne,  where  his  comrades 
were  assembled. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you  were  witnesses  of  the  insult 
received  from  Lieutenant  Trouillefou.  I  intended  to  forgive 
it,  because  my  religion  teaches  me  to  forgive.  You  will  have 
it  otherwise,  and  I  obey  you.  God,  who  has  witnessed  the 
struggle  of  my  heart,  will  allot  to  each  his  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  what  may  happen.  You  force  me  to  fight,  I  will 
fight.  I  make  two  conditions.  First,  that  all  who  were 
present  at  the  outrage  shall  witness  the  reparation ;  second, 
that  the  latter  be  proportionate  to  the  offense.  I  want  a  duel 
to  the  death,  with  pistols,  and  only  one  of  them  loaded,  the 
distance  to  be  fifteen  feet.  Do  you  accept,  Lieutenant 
Trouillefou  ?  " 

The  latter  hesitated,  but  finally  stammered,  "All  right." 
"  To-morrow,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  Forest 


of  Chavandiere,  by  the  cross  road  of  the  Trois-Louvards  " 
said  Fontaine. 

A  roar  of  applause  greeted  his  words.  The  officers 
crowded  around  him  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  determ- 
ination, and  to  protest  their  friendship. 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,  gentlemen,"  the  lieutenant  replied. 
"  You  have  suspected  me  of  being  a  coward.  Before  pro- 
testing your  friendship,  you  had  better  see  me  on  the 
ground  ;"  and  he  withdrew. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  at 
the  Trois-Louvards.  The  colonel  loaded  one  of  the  pistols, 
enveloped  them  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  requested  Fon- 
taine to  choose  a  weapon,  as  he  was  the  insulted  party.  The 
combatants  were  placed  fifteen  feet  from  each  other.  The 
officers  silently  formed  in  two  lines,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  duelists,  and  the  colonel  gave  the  word. 

Trouillefou  was  the  first  to  fire.  His  pistol  carried  no  bul- 
let. He  staggered  as  though  already  wounded.  Fontaine 
could  now  forgive.  But  his  Christian  feeling  had  given  way 
under  the  pressure  of  bitter  sarcasm.  He  calmly  leveled  his 
weapon,  fired,  and  Trouillefou  fell,  with  a  shattered  skull. 
There  was  a  cry  of  horror.  The  spectators  rushed  toward 
the  dead  duelist.  But  before  they  reached  him,  Fontaine 
was  at  his  side.  He  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  the 
dead  officer,  and  with  that  blood  washed  the  cheek  upon 
which  he  had  been  struck,  exclaiming  :  "~vv~]]  gentlemen 
do  you.  think  the  insult  sufficiently  washed  away?'v  Then' 
running  like  a  lunatic,  he  disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  was 
seen  no  more  at  Nantes.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  was  discov- 
ered in  a  monastery  at  Rome,  where,  under  the  religious 
name  of  Fra  Pancrazio,  he  was  still  praying  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  killed. 

Another  celebrated  duel  occurred  at  Paris  in  the  winter  of 
1858-9,  between  Count  Trepanco,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Pierrefonds.  The  marquis  had  presented 
to  a  young  woman  of  the  demi-monde  a  vase  of  cardenias  of 
unique  beauty.  On  the  same  evening  he  accompanied  her 
to  a  ball — which,  by  the  way,  was  given  by  the  notorious 
Merope  Barucci.  While  dancing  the  lancers  with  the  girl, 
the  marquis  noticed  in  the  same  set  a  handsome  youth.  He 
wore  a  cardenia  in  his  button-hole.  He  questioned  his  part- 
ner, and  was  satisfied  that  she  had  given  the  flower  to  the 
Italian.  He  went  straight  to  the  count,  and  tore  the  flower 
from  his  breast.  A  challenge  followed.  Pistols  were  se- 
lected. Twelve  shots  were  exchanged,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet,  without  result.  The  Italian  insisted  on  continuing  the 
duel,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  an  actor  in  a  farce.  At  the 
thirteenth  shot  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  and  expired. 
In  his  testamentary  letter  he  entreated,  in  case  he  should  be 
killed,  that  the  Marquis  de  Pierrefonds  would  place  upon  his 
cold  heart  the  cardenia  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
strife.  Six  months  later,  Pierrefonds,  who  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  l'Espinasse,  was  entering  a  village  during  the 
Battle  of  Magenta.  The  first  shot  from  the  neighboring 
houses  struck  him  in  the  heart,  making  a  wound  identical  to 
that  received  by  the  Italian  count.  The  dry  leaves  of  a  car- 
denia were  found  in  an  envelope  above  the  dead  marquis's 
heart. 

A  bouquet  of  violets  was  the  cause  of  a  fatal  duel.  The 
young  Comte  de  Seignelay,  attache"  in  the  French  Legation 
at  the  Hague,  was  visiting  Brussels.  The  youthful  diplomat 
had  been  desperately  in  love  with  Diane  de  Chanceray,  a 
beautiful  woman.  One  evening,  as  the  count  was  witness- 
ing a  performance  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  he  saw  her, 
covered  with  diamonds  and  laces,  in  a  box  with  the  Prince 
de  Klostercamp.  The  heart  of  the  young  lover  beat  vio- 
lently. All  the  souvenirs  of  his  former  happiness  flashed 
before  him.  Diane  grew  paler  than  the  laces  she  wore.  She 
leveled  her  opera-glass  at  him,  and  kept  it  fastened  upon  him 
for  a  long  time.  Then  she  tore  a  bouquet  of  violets  from 
her  bosom,  and  began  to  kiss  and  bite  them.  They  gazed  at 
each  other  like  Italian  lovers.  As  the  performance  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  she  arose  to  depart.  Seignelay  placed  himself 
in  the  corridor  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  .staircase.  He  re- 
quested a  friend  who  was  acquainted  with  Prince  Klostercamp 
to  engage  him  in  conversation  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  the  lady. 
His  friend  Fervacques  did  so.  Diane,  after  kissing  the  vio- 
lets, thrust  them  beneath  the  open  vest  of  the  young  lover. 
The  prince,  however,  saw  the  action.  Next  morning  two  of 
his  friends  called  on  the  attache1  with  a  challenge.  A  duel 
followed.  Swords  were  the  weapons.  Seignelay  was  pierced 
through  the  heart  after  five  assaults,  and  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends,  uttering  the  name  of  Diane.  He  was  buried 
in  a  cemetery  at  Brussels.  Two  years  later  the  writer  visited 
the  cemetery,  and  saw  a  bouquet  of  fresh  violets  on  the  stone 
that  marked  his  grave. 

Violets  recall  another  duel — one  with  an  odoriferous  basis. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  casus  belli  was  a  piece  of 
Rocquefort  cheese.  Hercule-Pantale'on  de  Capaillan  was 
the  scion  of  a  distinguished  Gascon  family.  From  his  early 
youth  he  showed  a  warlike  disposition.  He  had  fought 
several  duels,  in  which  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
good  swordsman.  One  day  he  entered  a  fashionable  res- 
taurant at  Bordeaux,  and  ordered  an  excellent  dinner — 
oysters,  consomme*  with  poached  eggs,  filet  de  sole  au 
beurre  noir,  a  truffled  partridge,  and  other  delicacies,  with 
a  bottle  of  Le*oville  half  a  century  old.  At  a  neighbor- 
ing table  sat  a  plainly  dressed  man,  whose  finances  did  not 
permit  his  indulging  in  such  choice  dishes.  He  ordered 
some  codfish.  Capaillan  detested  the  smell  of  codfish. 
The  stranger  was  next  served  with  some  stewed  veal  and 
onions.  Capaillan  could  not  endure  the  smell  of  onions,  and 
began  to  cast  threatening  glances  at  the  gentleman.  "Wait- 
er," said  the  latter,  after  he  had  eaten  his  onions,  "  bring  me 
a  piece  of  Rocquefort  cheese." 

This  was  too  much  for  Capaillan.  He  arose  from  his 
seat,  and,  addressing  the  waiter,  said  :  "  I  forbid  you  to  bring 
any  Rocquefort  to  monsieur;"  and  then  addressing  the  lat- 
ter, "and  I  forbid  you  to  eat  any  stinking  cheese  in  my 
presence." 

Unfortunately,  the  man  was  not  one  who  could  easily  be 
imposed  upon.  He  was  a  naval  officer,  just  returned  from 
Japan.  He  called  Capaillan  a  fool,  and  insisted  on  eating 
whatever  he  pleased.  A  duel  was  readily  arranged,  and  on 
the  following  morning  the  officer,  without  once  e'^bri.C] 
his  family,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  tnree  1 
dead  for  eating  a  piece  of  cheese. — Maurice  J 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1880. 


There  is  a  secret  history  to  Hancock's  nomination  at  Cin- 
cinnati. General  William  F.  Smith  managed,  or  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of,  the  Hancock  fight.  He  declared 
that  when  Tilden  was  defrauded  of  his  election  as  President, 
General  Hancock  was  in  favor  of  recognizing  Tilden,  and 
placing  him  in  the  Presidential  chair  by  force  of  military  au- 
thority. Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  ex-Confederate  del- 
egates believed  it;  and  this  testimony  of  his  treasonable  in- 
clinations commended  General  Hancock's  nomination  to 
their  favor.  The  ex-rebels  had  not  forgotten  that  Tilden  had 
declared  that,  if  elected  President,  he  would  not  favor  appro- 
priations to  pay  for  rebel  losses  during  the  war.  Hancock 
was  nominated  by  the  Southern  delegates  in  the  confident 
belief  that  he  would  favor  all  the  political  measures  for  which 
a  "solid  South"  is  now  contending.  They  believed  he  was 
a  Northern  copperhead,  and  would  aigl  them  in  undoing 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  war.  They  nominated 
him  not  for  his  soldierly  qualities,  nor  because  they  thought 
him  a  statesman ;  but  because  they  believed  he  would  betray 
the  cause  and  the  principles  for  which  he  fought  during  the 
war.  The  Cincinnati  Convention  was  controlled  by  the 
South.  In  the  sweepstakes  for  the  Presidential  race,  Gen- 
eral Wade  Hampton  hung  up  the  political  Southern  purse, 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  electoral  votes. 
"  We  can  carry  the  South  for  anybody,"  say  the  leaders  of 
the  rebel  brigade,  "  so  give  us  some  figure-head  with  which 
"  to  fool  the  North.  This  is  the  strategy  of  political  war- 
"  fare.  Give  us  Hancock  'the  superb,'  for  under  him  we  can 
"allow  your  Northern  copperheads  to  sing  your  loyal  war 
"  songs.  Your  trumpets  and  brass  bands  can  blare  forth  the 
"  hateful  chant  of  Sherman's  bummers  marching  through 
"  Georgia.  You  can  relight  your  political  camp-fires  at  the 
"  North.  You  can  'rally  round  the  flag,  boys,1  and  can  sing 
"  '  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave.'  Your 
"Democratic  orators  can  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
"Union.  You  can  steal  the  glories  of  the  battle-fields,  and 
"  wreathe  the  honors  of  a  war  in  which  the  South  was  subju- 
"  gated  around  the  head  of  your  Presidential  candidate. 
"You  can  picture  him,  in  your  political  literature,  marching 
"at  the  head  of  armed  battalions,  and  tramping  under  the 
"  iron  feet  of  his  prancing  charger  our  boys  in  gray.  We 
"shall  not  see  your  pictures,  nor  hear  your  songs,  nor  read 
"  the  eulogies  of  your  orators  over  your  Northern  heroes. 
"  We  shall  not  heed  your  pledges,  nor  be  offended  at  denun- 
"  ciations  of  Southern  treason.  You  may  denounce  our 
"slave-holders'  rebellion.  You  may  declare  in  your  journals 
"and  in  your  State  conventions  that  you  will  not  pension 
"our  soldiers,  nor  pay  our  claims,  nor  remunerate  us  for 
"  slaves  set  free.  Most  of  our  people  can  not  read,  and  to 
"those  who  can  it  is  easy  to  explain  that  this  is  an  agreed 
"convention  between  us  rebels  and  you  copperheads,  by 
"  which  you  are  allowed  to  seem  loyal."  -Hancock  was  nom- 
inated upon  this  understanding,  and  this  programme  is  now 
being  carried  out.  All  over  the  South  the  local  Democratic 
orator  proclaims  the  party's  adherence  to  the  old  issues,  de- 
clares the  North  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  South,  the  Republi- 
can party  the  party  that  inaugurated  an  abolition  war.  The 
burden  of  the  campaign  is  denunciation  of  every  principle 
involved  in  the  effort  made  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  the 
promise  of  restoration  to  the  South  of  all  ft  lost  during  the 
war.  The  prejudice"  against  the  Republican  party,  against 
the  North,  and  against  Northern  society,  is  stronger  now, 
more  deep-seated  and  irreconcilable,  than  while  the  war  ex- 
isted. 


Southern  Democratic  leaders  know  that  through  Congres- 
sional caucuses  they  can  control  the  legislation  of  the  Gov- 
lent,  and  compel  Northern  Democrats  to  yield  to  then., 
brieve  that  in  the  person  of  General  Hancock  they 


will  have  a  President  that  will  be  subservient  to  the  South. 
It  is  a  Southern  endeavor — the  last  and  final  one — to  domi- 
nate the  country.  For  fifty  years  before  the  war  it  held  the 
controlling  influence  in  all  departments  of  the  Government. 
When,  by  the  election  of  Lincoln,  it  had  lost  it  at  the  ballot- 
box,  it  appealed  to  arms  ;  the  issue  was  made  and  tried  on 
the  battle-field,  and  the  South  was  whipped.  It  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish,  by  the  intrigue  of  politics,  what  it 
failed  to  accomplish  in  war.  It  is  endeavoring  to  steal  back 
to  political  power,  and  regain  the  position  it  abandoned,  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  it  could  gain  by  arms  what  it  could 
not  keep  by  ballots.  We  do  not  fear  this  second  rebellion, 
nor  the  war  around  the  ballot-box  that  is  now  being  waged. 
The  issues  are  too  plain — the  people  of  the  North  too  intelli- 
gent. This  is  the  same  kind  of  fight  as  that  in  Lincoln's 
first  candidacy.  It  will  be  a  triumph  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism  over  the  combined  forces  of  a  rebel  South,  a  cop- 
perhead North,  and  the  ignorant  Irish — only,  with  this 
difference :  there  will  be  no  further  attempt  at  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  there  will  be  declared  no  war  for 
disunion  and  national  dismemberment  ;  Sumter  will  not  be 
fired  upon  again  ;  Garfield  will  not  be  compelled  to  assume 
the  disguise  of  a  Scotch  cap  and  a  tartan  plaid  to  steal 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  the  nation's  capital ;  and 
General  McDowell  will  not  turn  over  his  guns  at  Black  Point 
and  Alcatraz,  in  order  to  steal  away  across  the  deserts  of 
Arizona  to  offer  his  sword  and  his  'service  to  an  armed  ap- 
peal from  the  ballot-box.  This  kind  of  conflict,  we  trust,  is 
ended.  The  only  thing  we  fear  is  a  "solid  South"  :  Texas 
divided  into  five  States,  with  ten  Senators  ;  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  nine  Democratic  judges  added  ;  a  Democratic 
President,  who  loves  his  party  better  than  his  country  ;  a 
Democratic  Congress,  controlled  by  a  caucus  of  Southern 
brigadiers,  in  which  one  Southern  rebel  is  the  equal  of  five 
able-bodied  Northern  doughfaces  ;  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt ;  the  paralysis  of  the  nation's  industries  ;  the 
arrest  of  the  nation's  progress  ;  the  revival  of  the  insolence 
of  Southern  politicians,  and  the  shameful  cowardice  of  the 
Northern  Democracy. 

The  history  of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  war  lyas 
been  a  most  curious  one.  It  has  lacked  dignity  and  consist- 
ency; it  has  been  almost  ludicrous.  All  the  better  class  of 
loyal  Northern  Democrats  joined  the  Republican  party  in  its 
early  organization.  Those  who  did  not  vote  for  Lincoln's 
first  election  came  over  as  soon  as  the  Democracy  of  the 
South  declared  war.  The  first  gun  of  Sumter  was  the  death- 
rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  North. 
For  twenty  years  the  copperheads  and  low  Irish  have  been 
plotting  and  scheming  with  Southern  rebels  to  be  returned 
to  power,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  stolen  and  worn  the 
name  "Democratic."  It — this  misnamed  party  miscegena- 
tion— has  tried  every  trick  and  dodge  to  get  back  to  power. 
It  has  invoked  the  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party  when 
it  was  respectable.  It  has  constantly  appealed  to  the  time 
when,  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  and  Polk,  it  was  at 
least  patriotic.  In  1864 — at  the  very  darkest  hour  of  the  re- 
bellion— when  it  seemed  as  though  the  national  ship,  freighted 
with  all  its  precious  cargo,  was  about  to  go  down  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm — when  it  seemed  as  though  the  night 
and  the  tempest  of  civil  war  were  destined  to  wreck  it — when 
republican  liberty  and  human  freedom  were  battling  with  the 
angry  political  elements  that  threatened  to  engulf  them — 
this  treasonable  gang  of  political  freebooters  on  board  the 
ship  were  exchanging  signals  with  the  rebel  wreckers  on  the 
shore,  and  declared  all  efforts  to  save  the  ship  a  failure.  They 
endeavored  to  call  up  out  of  the  hold — where  the  passengers 
and  the  crew  had  sent  him  in  disgrace — an  incompetent  pi- 
lot, whom  they  thought  would  send  her  to  a  rock-bound 
coast.  A  Democratic  convention  endeavored  to  rebuke  Lin- 
coln by  the  election  of  McClellan.  The  passengers  and  the 
crew  kept  the  ship  upon  her  course,  and  the  copperhead  Mc- 
Clellan was  not  given  the  helm.  In  1S68,  the  Democracy 
nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  an  eminent  and  respectable 
statesman.  The  Republicans  chose  for  their  standard-bearer 
him  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  gonfalon  of  war,  and 
General  Grant,  "  the  man  on  horseback,"  was  elected  against 
the  clamor  of  an  universal  Democratic  protest  that  "military 
"  men  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  civil  administration 
"  of  government."  The  nation  accepted  the  sentiment,  but 
knew  the  hypocrisy  of  the  motive  that  caused  its  utterance, 
regarded  the  emergency,  and  elected  General  Grant.  In 
1872,  the  Democracy  found  itself  drowning,  starving,  and  it 
caught  at  a  plank  thrown  to  it  from  the  rescued  ship.  It 
borrowed  a  Republican.  It  promised,  but  the  Southern 
Democratic  constituency  was  not  sufficiently  disciplined;  it 
was  not  well  enough  in  hand  of  its  drivers.  The  old  North- 
ern Democratic  wheel-horses  balked.  The  chivalry  leaders 
kicked  over  the  traces,  and  our  good  old  Republican  "on  to 
Richmond"  was  defeated  by  the  man  who  went  through 
Richmond  on  his  way  to  the  apple-tree  at  Appomattox.  In 
1876,  the  Democracy  tried  a  new  dodge.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  national  party  life  it  raised  the  slogan  of  "  reform,"  and, 
with  its  usual  consistency,  it  named  a  Tammany  chief  and 
railroad  wrecker,  with  a  barrel  of  money  and  a  copper-bot- 
tomed and  copper-fastened  and  copperheaded  political  rec- 


ord, to  lead  the  reformed  Democracy.  And  now,  in  1880, 
having  squared  the  circle,  it  seeks  to  steal  back  to  power  un- 
der the  nomination  of  a  Union  soldier.  The  South  has  been 
disciplined  to  the  point  where  it  will  not  kick ;  Northern  cop- 
perheads are  confidently  relied  upon  to  "straddle  the  blind;" 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  are  enough  blind  Northern,  loyal 
idiots — who  were  born  Democrats,  whose  fathers  were  Dem- 
ocrats, who  were  nursed  by  Democratic  mothers,  and  who 
expect  to  die  Democrats — to  be  caught  in  this  new  Southern 
secession  party  trap,  baited  with  the  toasted  cheese  of  office, 
to  enable  the  Democracy  to  steal  back  to  power.  But  it  will 
not  win.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  brigadier-gingles 
in  Congress,  the  exposure  of  the  cipher  dispatches,  the  fraud- 
ulent Southern  census,  the  disgraceful  frauds  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  the  Garcelon  outrage  for  stealing  the 
State  of  Maine,  the  new  conspiracy  between  "  chivs "  and 
doughfaces,  the  exposure  of  the  plot  by  the  admissions  ot 
Wade  Hampton,  will  put  enough  intelligent  people  on  guard 
to  defeat  the  new  conspiracy  and  elect  General  Garfield.  To 
preserve  the  national  credit,  prevent  the  repudiation  of  the 
national  debt,  and  continue  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country,  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  Republicans 
to  keep  control  of  the  Government  and  its  administration  for 
four  years  more.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Republican 
weasel  can  be  caught  asleep  this  time.  Hancock  is  not  so 
able  a  general  as  is  McClellan,  nor  so  great  a  statesman  as 
Horatio  Seymour,  nor  so  able  and  earnest  a  man  as  was 
Horace  Greeley,  nor  so  good  an  organizer  with  as  much 
money  as  Governor  Tilden.  The  country  is  not  at  war,  as 
when  Lincoln  was  elected  the  second  time,  nor  the  South  as 
much  oppressed  by  bayonets  and  carpet-baggers  as  during 
Grant's  term.  The  finances  are  in  good  condition,  the  South 
is  at  peace  and  let  alone,  the  nation  prospers,  and  the  North 
now  raises  the  same  appeal  as  did  the  South  before  the  war; 
and,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  progress,  patriotism,  prosperity, 
good  government,  sound  finance,  honest  acceptance  of  war 
results,  it  asks  to  be  let  alone. 


The  Democratic  rooster  has  crowed  himself  hoarse  over 
Maine,  and,  like  many  another  foolish  barnyard  fowl, 
when  he  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed  it  was  not  sunrise 
yet.  It  was  only  the  glimmer  of  the  dark  lantern  of  the 
chicken-thief  under  the  roost.  Maine  has  not  gone  Demo- 
cratic. It  has  not  elected  a  Fusion  Governor.  It  has  not 
secured  an  additional  Member  of  Congress.  It  has  not  in- 
creased its  vote.  It  has  not  held  its  own.  Owing  to  the 
unfair  and  selfish  working  of  a  local  machine,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Blaine  is  the  accredited  manager,  many  prominent  Re- 
publicans like  General  Chamberlain  refused  to  work  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Democrats,  hope- 
less of  success,  gave  their  votes  to  a  Republican  Green- 
backer — one  General  Plaisted,  who  was  a  loyal  soldier 
during  the  war,  and  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress 
after  it.  The  real  sentiment  of  Maine  is  indicated  in  its 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  shows  the  following 
gains  over  the  vote  of  two-  years  ago  : 

First  District — Republican  gain 1298 

Second  "  "     2170 

Third     "  "    3324 

Fourth    "  "    : 1000 

Fifth       "  "    1045 

Total  Republican  gain 8837 

This  is  a  sweeping,  wholesale  victory.  It  looks  like  a  solid 
North,  beginning  with  Vermont  and  Maine,  passing  through 
Indiana,  and  ending  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, and  California.  It  is  a  rout — to  the  rebel  Democracy — 
of  horse,  foot,  dragoons,  artillery,  baggage-wagons,  and  camp- 
followers.  This  time  we  will  take  prisoners  of  war.  No 
more  marching  out  from  under  the  political  apple-tree,  on 
horseback,  with  side-arms,  and  banners  flying.  No  more  re- 
liance on  the  "honor"  of  the  enemy.  No  more  trusting  to 
its  generosity,  its  conscience,  or  its  word.  The  Democracy 
is  the  party  of  treason,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with,  politically, 
as  we  would  deal  with  traitors. 


There  is  danger  that,  in  the  senatorial  complications,  the 
Republican  party  may  lose  the  electoral  vote  of  Nevada. 
Nevada  is  at  best  but  a  doubtful  State.  The  Democracy 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  its  three  electoral  votes. 
Mr.  Sharon,  one  of  its  present  senators,  has — from  circum- 
stances that  he  has  not  controlled — found  the  excuse  for  not 
having  performed  all  his  duties  as  senator,  and,  since  his 
election,  has  left  his  residence  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  rest 
in  his  intention.  If  he  ever  had  a  real  residence  there  he 
may  have  sustained  it  in  that  animus  rcvertendi  that  satis- 
fies the  law  and  his  conscience,  but  does  not  quite  satisfy  his 
fellow-citizens.  Rumor  declares  that  Mr.  James  G.  Fair  is 
willing  to  be  sent  as  senator  from  the  Silver  State.  Mr.  Fair 
is  a  Republican,  and,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might 
go  to  Washington,  would  not  abandon  the  principles  of  his 
party.  The  Democracy  are  willing  to  make  him  their  sena- 
torial candidate — not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
Senator  Sharon  as  to  secure  him  as  an  aid  to  stealing  the  elec- 
toral vote  for  Hancock.  The  Democratic  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  assured.  To  put  Fair  in  the  place  of  Sharon 
would  be  no  loss,  and  if  by  the  move  they  can  secure  three 
electoral  votes,  it  is  a  clear  Democratic  gain.    The  Democracy 
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is  bargaining  on  every  side — fusing  with  the  Greenbackers 
in  Maine  ;  swapping  and  throwing  dice  with  Tammany  in 
New  York  and  with  the  Sand-lot  in  San  Francisco.  The  party 
offers  the  Senatorial  position  in  Nevada  to  Mr.  Fair.  The 
motive  is  apparent.  For  Sharon  and  Fair  to  contest  the 
position  within  the  Republican  party  assures  the  State  for 
Garfield.  Should  Fair  become  the  Democratic  candidate 
it  gives  the  State  to  Hancock  beyond  a  peradventure.  Mr. 
Mackay  is  a  Republican.  So  far,  he  has  shown  no  especial 
interest  in  the  campaign.  Now  we  speculate.  The  bonanza 
firm  has  silver  to  sell.  Has  it  been  treated  liberally  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  It  has  a  great  bank,  with  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  of  capital.  Has  it  had  any  of  the  busi- 
ness of  placing  the  national  loan  ?  As  we  understand  it, 
silver  has  been  bought  in  London  without  any  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  Sierra.  The  loan  has 
been  placed  by  a  syndicate  of  national  bankers  and  foreign 
Jews — Rothschilds  and  Seligmans.  Eight  hundred  million 
dollars  more  of  bonds  are  to  be  placed  within  the  next  four 
years.  We  are  not  attempting  to  unravel  complications  ;  we 
are  only  endeavoring,  in  a  sort  of  blind  way,  to  guess  at 
"  what's  the  matter  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  We  hope, 
in  this  financial  muddle  between  rich  men,  the  National 
Treasury,  the  silver  market,  the  placing  of  bonds,  John 
Sherman  and  the  Jews,  that  we  shall  not  lose  three  electoral 
votes,  upon  which  it  is  possible  may  turn  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 


same  Democratic  party  leaders  that  have  been  run  over  by 
the  Sand-lot,  proffer  terms  to  it,  agree  to  coalition,  accept 
the  lesser  share  of  offices,  and  give  to  this  organized  riot 
and  conspiracy  the  more  important  offices  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  shameful  and  cowardly  concession  to  a  dis- 
reputable social  element.  It  is  an  unworthy  and  disgraceful 
surrender  of  a  once  decent  and  honorable  party  to  a  miser- 
able gang  of  political  bandits  and  party  plunderers.  It 
means  robbery  and  theft.  It  means  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance. It  means  extortion  and  heavy  taxation.  It  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  bad  elements  of  society  against  all  that  is 
good.  It  should  be  repudiated  by  every  honest  man  who 
has  ever  been  a  Democrat,  or  who  has  ever  cooperated  with 
that  political  organization.  National  politics  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  involved.  Those  citizens  who  think  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  will  be  subserved  by  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  can  cast  for  him  their  electoral  vote,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  treating  with  contemptuous 
scom  this  corrupt  and  disgraceful  bargain,  entered  into  be- 
tween the  lower  class  of  ward  politicians  and  the  more  reck- 
less element  of  the  Sand-lot.  The  necessity  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  better  elements  of  society  is  becoming  apparent. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  it  must  be  done  in  self-defense, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  time  than  now.  We  know  of  no 
greater  provocation  than  comes  from  this  open  and  shame- 
less bargain  between  profligate  party  leaders,  consummated 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dividing  among  themselves  the 
loot  of  a  plundered  city. 


Marriage  in  low  life.  Beggar's  boy  to  rag-picker's  dategh- 
ter.  The  dirty-shirt  Democracy  to  the  Sand-lot.  No  cards. 
These  parties  have  been  living  together  in  political  adul- 
tery for  nearly  three  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  they  have  paid  enough  respect  to  the  decencies  of  life, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  respectable  people,  to  cover  up  the 
disgraceful  liaison  with  a  marriage  ceremony.  It  will  legiti- 
mate the  issue,  if  anything  comes  of  it.  The  coalition  be- 
tween the  Democratic  party  and  the  Sand-lot  mob  was  con- 
summated last  week.  The  banns  have  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  disgraceful  betrothment  is  now  an  open  secret — a 
cold,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  conspiracy  between  all 
the  disgraceful  elements  of  society  to  secure  the  municipal 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions annually  from  the  tax-payers.  All  the  vicious  elements 
of  society  have  come  together  for  this  purpose,  all  the  pro- 
fessional Democratic  politicians,  all  the  unprincipled  of  the 
Southern  men,  all  the  party  adventurers  of  the  North,  all  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  of  foreign  birth,  all  the  vile  and  aban- 
doned of  the  Sand-lot  have  struck  hands  against  society  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  it.  To  this  base  end  has  the 
Democratic  party  of  San  Francisco  come  at  last.  Its  his- 
tory is  simply  infamous,  and  to  that  class  of  men  who  find 
in  politics  no  apology  for  dishonesty,  and  no  excuse  for 
crime — who  think  the  same  honorable  conduct  and  the  same 
moral  principle  should  control  the  political  as  well  as  the 
private  life  of  citizens — will  find  it  not  easy  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  bargain  so  audacious  and  so  corrupt  as  this 
whole  scheme  discloses.  In  the  leadership,and  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Democracy,  are  men  of  the  highest  integrity ;  men 
of  property — respectable,  decent,  tax-paying  citizens ;  men  of 
families,  intelligence,  and  character;  men  whose  fortunes, 
lives,  and  destinies  are  cast  with  San  Francisco  and  its 
welfare.  If  it  prospers,  they  prosper;  if  it  progresses, 
they  flourish;  if  taxes  are  low  and  economy  prevails,  to 
that  extent  their  property  is  advanced  in  value.  The 
burden  that  politicians  put  upon  the  city  they  must 
bear.  The  money  stolen  comes  from  their  pockets. 
This  non-office-seeking  class  of- honorable  men  who  have 
been  Democrats  should  now  review  their  position,  and  ask 
themselves  where  this  thing  is  to  end.  Southern  gentlemen, 
who  do  not  let  their  local  prejudices  run  away  with  their 
judgment,  should  pause  and  ask  themselves  the  same  ques- 
tion. Adopted  citizens,  who  have  property  to  tax  and  busi- 
ness to  be  affected,  should  consider.  The  fact  of  the  case  is 
this,  and  it  is  a  startling  one  : 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  LEADERS  HAVE 
STRUCK  HANDS  WITH  THE  DEMAGOGUE  LEAD- 
ERS OF  THE  SAND-LOT  TO  CONTROL  ALL  THE 
OFFICES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
AND  TO  DIVIDE  THE  PLUNDER. 

Now  let  us  recall  the  history  of  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
three  years.  A  band  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  mostly 
foreign-born,  making  poverty — that  comes  from  idleness  and 
dissipation — an  excuse  for  political  organization,  has  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  our  community,  menaced  good  order,  de- 
preciated property  values,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
city.  This  band  of  idle  and  profligate  adventurers  came 
mostly  from  the  Democratic  party.  So  great  was  the  defec- 
tion from  it  that  it  destroyed  for  a  time  the  party  organiza- 
tion, and  drove  the  more  respectable  Democrats  to  a  union 
with  Republicans.  Democratic  party  leaders  acted  a  most  in- 
famous and  cowardly  part.  Instead  of  standing  up,  and  man- 
fully opposing  the  Sand-lot  by  maintaining  their  organiza- 
tion, they  lay  down  and  were  run  over.  This  cowardice  gave 
the  Sand-lot  confidence,  and  gave  it  a  partial  success,  acci- 
dent contributing  to  the  result.  .  Now,  after  two  years,  the 


tor  Brigham  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
Italian  Government  has  adopted  a  scale  of  prices  by  which 
any  man  of  means  may  become  possessed  of  a  title  of  no- 
bility ;  and  when  a  man  can  buy  a  dukedom  in  Italy  for,  say, 
five  thousand  dollars,  why  should  not  California  have  half  a 
hundred  dukes  and  duchesses?  A  marquisate  can  be  had  for 
four  thousand  dollars,  the  title  of  count  for  three  thousand, 
while  a  baron  goes  for  two  thousand.  We  should  be  proud 
to  see  the  owners  of  our  broad  acres  and  colossal  fortunes 
sporting  proud  titles,  and  to  see  their  equipages  with  coro- 
nets on  their  panels.  However,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr. 
Burke  that  they  be  declared  as  personal  property,  and  sub- 
ject, like  all  luxuries,  to  taxation.  We  would  have  them  not 
exempt  from  attachment  or  sale  on  execution  for  their  tail- 
ors' bills.  It  must  be  an  altogether  unpleasant  spectacle  to 
see  a  duke,  marquis,  lord,  count,  baron,  or  knight  of  high  de- 
gree out  at  elbows  and  out  of  credit.  So  long  as  they  could 
dress  well  they  would  look  well,  and  adorn  society ;  but  the 
moment  they  have  exhausted  their  credit  at  their  tailor's,  we 
would  allow  Snip  to  take  the  title  and  wear  it  himself.  If 
Hancock  becomes  President,  and  the  high-toned  "chivs" 
get  behind  the  throne  of  the  military  Caesar,  we  shall  not 
despair  of  great  achievements  in  the  aristocratic  direction. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  passed  a  law  disfranchising  cer- 
tain of  the  poorer  whites,  and  proposed  at  one  time  to  draw 
the  line  of  slavery  inside  the.white  line. 


A  faction  of  the  Sand-lot  —  that  part  attaching  itself  to 
the  fortunes  of  Kalloch,  Wellock,  and  Doctor  O'Dorinell 
as  leaders,  and  the  larger  faction,  doubtless — has  nom- 
inated Kalloch  for  mayor,  Dunn  for  auditor,  Murphy  for 
attorney,  Mulcahy  for  clerk,  Grady  for  tax  collector,  Des- 
mond for  sheriff,  with  Sullivan,  Wheelan,  O'Brien,  Mc- 
Creagh,  and  Dennis  Hennessy  for  supervisors — all  Irish  but 
Kalloch.  Doctor  O'Donnell  and  Wm.  Wellock  are  the 
prominent  orators  now  of  the  Sand-lot.  The  coalition 
formed  between  O'Donnell,  Wellock,  Kalloch,  Mannix, 
Brady,  Fritz,  O'Meara,  Geo.  Penn  Johnson,  Philip  A.  Roach, 
Doctor  Gwinn,  Judge  Wallace,  Doctor  Shorb,  and  other 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  South  and  of  Ireland,  is  a  formidable 
one.  It  embraces  the  best  speaking  talent  of  both  wings  of 
the  Democratic  organization.  It  embraces  the  coin  and  the 
muscle  of  the  party,  and  all  the  best  morals  embraced  in  it. 
It  is  very  touching  to  observe  the  warm  sympathy  that  ex- 
ists between  the  Democratic  gentlemen  of  the  Pacific  Club 
and  those  other  patriots  who  meet  in  front  of  the  City  Hall 
to  consider  important  municipal  and  national  questions. 
The  greatest  harmony  exists  at  present  between  them.  This 
harmony  comes  from  a  full  and  frank  understanding  between 
the  two  Democratic  wings — the  "  chivs  "  and  the  Irish — in 
reference  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  office. 


The  recent  visits  to  this  State  of  distinguished  statesmen 
and  citizens  are  highly  gratifying.  We  fairly  reveled  in  the 
visit  of  General  Grant ;  and,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
distinguished  honor,  we  sent  a  fleet  out  to  mid-ocean  to  wel- 
come him  in,  through  thundering  cannon  and  blazing  forts, 
and  all  our  people  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  of  bonfires  and 
brass  bands.  The  real  point  of  the  thing  was  not  so  much 
that  he  had  been  our  President,  and  the  leader  of  our  ar- 
mies ;  but  he  had  been  the  guest  of  kings,  and  had  hobnobbed 
with  the  crowned  monarchs  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
worlds.  We  have  had  English  lords,  and  royal  dukes,  and 
German  barons,  and  French  counts — real,  genuine,  first-class, 
warranted  to  be  found  in  all  books  of  peerage  and  landed 
gentry.  We  have  had  the  pinchbeck  imitation — barbers  and 
things — and,  in  lack  of  the  genuine,  we  have  given  to  the 
false  jewels  of  the  Palais  Royal  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we 
never  try  to  discover  any  flaw  in  color  or  quality  till  their 
money  gives  out.  The  fact  is,  we  Americans  do  love  titles ; 
and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  the  Constitution  of 
our  fathers  needs  amendment,  it  is  that  we  may  be  allowed 
to  establish  orders  and  titles  of  nobility.  We  give  our  girls 
in  marriage  to  a  name,  and  dower  them  with  wealth ;  but 
our  boys,  if  they  wed  noble  lineage  and  beauty,  remain  plain 
John  Smiths  and  Robinsons  and  Joneses.  We  have  plenty 
of  generals  and  judges,  but  these  are  common.  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  are  getting  common,  and  the  first  real  live 
President  that  comes  among  us  would  be  doubly  welcome  if 
he  had  a  good  ringing  title.  We  are  tired  of  military  clothes, 
too,  for  we  observe  that  our  men  of  highest  rank — Sherman 
and  Sheridan,  for  instance — wear  the  shabbiest  regalia,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  button,  braid,  and  brass  bullion  seems  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  rank.  We  are  still  hopeful  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  advancing  step  in  imitation  of  the 
time-honored  example  of  the  old  world.  Our  distinguished 
Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops  are  rightfully  entitled  to  be 
styled  "my  lord;"  and  in  an  official  communication,  only  the 
other  day,  Lord  Alemany  addressed  the  Marquis  of  Oliver 
by  his  title,  conferred  upon  him  by  his  holiness  the  Pope. 
Sir  Claus  Spreckels  and  Sir  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  wear  upon  their 
manly  bosoms  the  badge  of  knighthood,  and  our  friend  Doc- 


We  now  appreciate  the  divinity  that  doth  so  hedge  a  king 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  come  in  contact  with  his  people, 
or  for  his  people  to  come  near  enough  to  him  to  gain  his  ear. 
Our  President  is  the  most  accessible  of  monarchs,  and  his 
visit  to  this  our  coast  is  doubtless — at  least  we  had  hoped  so 
— to  inform  himself  upon  our  "burning  question."  Let  us 
see.  Monday,  the  "Presidential  party"  visit  Oakland,  ride 
and  drive  with  friends,  and  dine  with  Jonathan  Hunt  ; 
Tuesday,  the  mint,  the  Seal  Rocks,  Alcatraz,  the  islands,  and 
the  fort  are  visited;  Wednesday,  San  Jose"  and  Monterey  by 
special  train — a  dinner  and  dance  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  ; 
Thursday,  the  city  of  Monterey  ;  Friday  morning,  a  lunch 
with  Governor  Stanford  at  Menlo — dinner  and  a  night  with 
Senator  Sharon  at  Belmont ;  Saturday,  a  breakfast  with  D. 
O.  Mills  at  Millbrae  ;  Sunday,  a  dinner  with  ex-Governor 
Low — always  surrounded  with  "our  set."  He  visits  the 
Chinese  quarter,  its  theatre,  its  restaurants,  its  merchants, 
and  in  company  with  gentlemen  who  think  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration not  so  great  an  evil.  One  glimpse  only  does  he  get 
of  the  underground  hell,  where,  in  filth  and  stench  and 
crime,  heathen  abominations  are  sweltering  in  their  rotten- 
ness, and  out  from  which  it  and  a  hundred  others  are  send- 
ing their  poisonous  exhalations,  and  he  retires.  He  dis- 
cusses the  Chinese  question — with  whom  ?  Naturally,  with 
the  gentlemen  who  surround  him — in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  who  are  with  him.  No  one  can  approach  him  at 
General  McDowell's,  or  on  steamboat  or  railroad  excursions 
or  receptions  to  discuss  the  Chinese  question,  and  even 
when  "our  set"  are  present,  it  is  the  elite  of  "our  set"  who 
are  near  enough,  or  who  have  the  social  privilege  to  intro- 
duce any  controverted  question  for  discussion.  We  do  not 
complain  of  this,  or  think  it  unnatural,  but  we  protest  against 
the  forming  of  any  opinion  by  the  President  of  what  he  has 
seen  or  heard  upon  this  question  here  in  California.  He  has 
heard  only  one  side,  and  he  has  seen  nothing.  He  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  habits  and  the  customs 
of  this  people,  and  he  has  not  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  class  of  society  that  has  felt  the  hurt  of  the  Chinese 
contact,  nor  has  he  conversed  with  the  men  who  think  there 
is  something  in  American  civilization  higher  than  material 
progress,  and  more  precious  than  money.  We  understand 
there  is  to  be  an  anti-Chinese  procession  while  the  President 
is  in  San  Francisco.  We  hope  so.  A  procession  that  shall 
be  a  demonstration  of  the  popular  will — a  non-partisan  one, 
without  banners  or  music  or  torches ;  without  noise  or  en- 
thusiasm ;  an  army  of  earnest,  silent  men,  more  terrible 
than  an  army  with  banners. 


We  hear  rumors  of  a  secret  intrigue  among  Republicans 
to  nominate  municipal  candidates.  We  hear  the  names  of 
certain  politicians  mentioned  who  are  now  plotting  to  "put 
up  a  job  "  on  the  party.  We  hear,  and  could  mention,  the 
names  of  men  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
mayor,  sheriff,  and  county  clerk.  These  men  are  simply 
blind  fools  and  idiots,  if  they  think  such  a  plot  can  carry. 
The  conspiracy  will  not  succeed.  It  will  be  exposed  and  de- 
feated, and  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it  will  be  dis- 
graced and  mortified.  There  will  be  music  in  the  air,  unless 
there  is  open,  fair,  and  honest  work. 


At  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  two  diminutive  little 
darkeys  flung  brickbats  at  a  Democratic  procession.  They 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  Democratic  organ  de- 
nounced the  affair  as  a  "  radical  outrage."  This  reminds 
one  of  the  sheep-thief  who,  when  caught  with  the  mut- 
ton on  his  back,  swore  that  he  had  killed  the  sheep  in  self- 
defense,  and  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  be  " 
goned"  if  he  would  let  any  infernal  sheep  oite  h1' 


THE   ARGONAUT 


THE    DANGER  OF  SWIMMING. 


The  New  York  Times  says  that  the  recent  drowning  of  an 
unfortunate  man  at  Coney  Island  should  bring  forcibly  to 
our  minds  the  danger  of  learning  to  swim.  Of  course,  the 
man  who  was  drowned  was  a  swimmer,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
swimming  when  he  met  his  melancholy  fate.  Had  he  never 
learned  to  swim  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  alive  and 
well  to-day.  The  delusion — secretly  fostered,  no  doubt,  by 
coroners  and  undertakers — that  to  be  able  to  swim  is  a 
security  against  drowning,  is  so  wide-spread  that  it  is  almost 
universally  entertained.  It  may  seem  to  the  unscientific 
mind  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  person  who  falls  into 
the  water  to  be  able  to.  swim,  but  this  is  only  another  instance 
of  hasty  generalization.  Statistics  can  not  lie,  and  they  un- 
fortunately prove  that  the  surest  way  of  drowning  is  to  learn 
to  swim.  Elaborate  theories  and  the  so-called  evidence  of 
our  senses  are  unworthy  of  credit  when  contradicted  by 
statistics,  and  no  intelligent  statistician  can  for  a  moment 
"  entertain  the  theory  that  swimming  is  a  safeguard  against 
death  by  drowning.  Statistics  show  that  while  only  one 
woman  in  eleven  thousand  (in  round  numbers)  is  annually 
drowned,  thirty-seven  men  in  eleven  thousand  perish  by 
drowning.  Now,  the  knowledge  of  swimming  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  men.  In  large  cities,  where  there  are 
swimming-schools,  we  occasionally  meet  a  girl  or  woman 
who  can  swim,  but  out  of  our  female  population  above  the 
age  often  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  can  swim.  On  the 
other  hand,  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  males  above  the  age  of  ten 
can  swim.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  nearly  all  the  persons 
who  are  drowned  belong  to  the<sex  which  virtually  monopo- 
lizes the  knowledge  of  swimming,  the  conclusion  is  inevita- 
ble. It  is  the  fact  that  men  learn  to  swim  which  accounts 
for  the  drowning  of  thirty-seven  men  to  every  single  woman 
that  is  drowned.  You  may  allege  that  the  statistics  are  false 
— a  course  which  is  always  open  to  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
opponent  of  science — but  if  you  admit  their  accuracy  you 
must  admit  the  danger  of  learning  to  swim.  Take  another 
source  of  statistics.  The  only  class  of  our  population  which 
sternly  and  unanimously  refuses  to  learn  to  swim  is  com- 
posed of  infants  under  three  years  of  age.  Of  these,  only 
one  in  ninety-one  thousand  (in  round  numbers)  is  annually 
drowned.  To  what  is  this  remarkable  exemption  from 
drowning  due  ?  Clearly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  infant 
can  swim.  When  the  statistician  finds  two  facts  closely  re- 
lated like  the  two  facts  that  infants  never  learn  to  swim  and 
are  hardly  ever  drowned,  he  is  justified  in  assuming  that 
they  hold  to  one  another  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Upon  assumptions  of  this  sort  whole  sciences — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  science  of  geology — are  constructed,  and  there 
is  not  a  scientific  person  deserving  the  name  who  will  not 
admit  that  the  immunity  from  drowning  which  infants  enjoy 
is  the  result  of  their  wise  determination  not  to  swim.  Statis- 
tics furnish  yet  further  proof  of  the  danger  of  learning  to 
swim.  The  persons  who  annually  drown  themselves  at  Coney 
Island  and  other  sea-beaches  always  know  how  to  swim,  and 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  exceptionally  good  swimmers.  The 
story  of  their  death  is  always  the  same — "the  unfortunate 
man,  having  swam  out  beyond  the  line  of  breakers,  was  seen 
to  sink,"  etc.  The  men,  women,  and  children  who  can  not 
swim  bathe  in  perfect  safety,  while  the  swimmers  alone  are 
drowned.  Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
danger  of  learning  to  swim?  Then  there  are  the  swimmers 
whojump  into  the  water  to  rescue  drowning  people,  and  are 
themselves  drowned.  We  never  hear  that  a  man  who  could 
not  swim  has  jumped  from  a  Fulton  ferry-boat  to  save  a 
drowning  person,  and  has  shared  the  person's  watery  grave. 
The  man  who  is  drowned  in  the  performance  of  such  an  ex- 
ploit is  always  a  swimmer,  and  it  is  his  lamentable  delusion 
that  swimming  is  a  safeguard  against  drowning  that  leads 
him  to  his  death.  The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  evidence 
just  set  forth  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  man.  Nevertheless,  so  perverse  are  men  to  cling 
to  what  they  call  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that  there  is  an 
almost  universal  agreement  as  to  the  advantages  of  learning 
to  swim.  One  might  think  that,  even  without  any  knowledge 
of  statistics,  a  close  observer  and  clear  thinker  would  arrive 
at  a  conviction  of  the  danger  of  swimming.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  deaths  by  drowning  are  those  of  boys,  who  drown 
while  engaged  in  what  they  call  "going  in  swimming."  It 
is  perfectly  evident  that  boys  who  can  not  swim  do  not  in- 
dulge in  that  dangerous  sport.  The  boys  who  steal  away 
from  home  and  "go  in  swimming"  are  always  boys  who 
know  how  to  swim.  Surely,  no  one  will  pretend  that  while 
a  boy  remains  on  dry  land  he  is  in  any  danger  of  drowning. 
It  is  the  fatal  knowledge  of  swimming  which  tempts  a  boy  to 
go  into  the  water,  where  facilities  for  drowning  are  provided. 
It  is  the  inability  to  swim  which  keeps  a  boy  on  dry  land, 
where  he  can  not  be  drowned.  The  same  line  of  thought, 
in  connection  with  deaths  by  drowning  at  the  sea-shore, 
might  long  ago  have  suggested  the  danger  of  swimming  to 
thoughtful  minds.  The  swimmer  who  is  thus  drowned 
would  never  desert  the  safe  and  prosaic  rope,  and  venture 
into  water  deep  enough  to  drown  him,  had  he  never  been 
taught  to  swim.  Possessing  that  vain  and  perilous  accom- 
plishment, he  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  hold  on  to 
a  rope  in  the  company  of  women  and  timid  men,  and  so 
swims  out  to  meet  his  death  in  the  breakers.  Similarly,  the 
man  who  jumps  overboard  from  the  ferry-boat  to  rescue  a 
drowning  woman  is  impelled  by  his  false  confidence  in  his 
swimming  powers.  Were  he  unable  to  swim  he  would  pity 
the  drowning  woman  and  read  his  newspaper,  thus  keeping 
himself  dry  and  safe.  As  it  is,  his  death  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  man  or  boy  who  taught  him  to  swim.  A  knowledge  of 
the  danger  of  swimming  ought  to  be  widely  diffused  by  the 
newspaper  press,  by  tracts,  and  by  philanthropic  speakers. 
For  a  time  the  influence  of  coroners  and  undertakers  might 
suffice  to  hinder  the  good  work,  but  in  the  end  truth  would 
prevail  The  day  Americans  forget  how  to  swim  they  will 
cease  to  drown  in  appreciable  quantities.  Let  us,  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  hasten  that  day  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

You  can  not  make  yourself  better  by  simply  resolving  to 
be  better  at  some  time  or  other,  any  more  than  a  farmer  can 
plow  his  field  by  simply  turning  it  over  in  his  mind.  A  good 
resolution  is  a  fine  starting  point,  h-ut  as  a  terminus  it  has  no 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Gaboriau :  The  fidelity  of  a  woman  is  always  in  proportion 
to  her  ugliness. 

Madame  Swetchine :  Loving  souls  are  like  paupers;  they 
live  on  what  is  given  them. 

Ouida:  It  is  on  pain  that  love  lives  longest. 

Michelet:  Every  folly  of  woman  is  born  of  the  stupidity 
of  man. 

Gaboriau  :  Vice,  or  crime  even,  may  be  a  temptation  or  a 
lesson,  according  to  the  sphere  in  which'  it  is  beheld. 

Madame  Swetchine:  He  who  has  ceased  to  enjoy  his 
friend's  superiority  has  ceased  to  love  him. 

De  Saint  Pierre:  We  live  but  for  a  day,  to  die  during  a 
whole  life. 

Chesterfield:  Have  you  discovered  what  variety  of  little 
things  affect  the  heart,  and  how  surely  collectively  they  gain 

it? 

Gaboriau:  It  is  only  strong  characters  that  can  be  influ- 
enced, and  only  upon  solid  foundations  that  we  lean  for  sup- 
port. 

Swinburne: 

Marriage  and  death  and  division 
Make  barren  our  lives. 

Sophocles:  O  Love!  unconquerable  in  the  fight.  There 
shall  neither  any  of  the  immortals  escape,  nor  of  men,  the 
creatures  of  a  day. 

Humboldt:  Even  by  means  of  our  sorrows  we  belong  to 
the  Eternal  Plan. 

Gaboriau:  Men  are  so  made  that,  while  they  find  fault 
with  women  for  their  duplicity,  they  complain  still  more  of 
their  frankness. 

Seneca:  Light  sorrows  speak,  great  grief  is  dumb. 

Russian  proverb:  Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  and  labor 
is  past. 

J.  G.  Holland: 

He  tossed  me  bitterness,  and  called  it  sweet. 

Gaboriau :  There  exist  in  this  world  scoundrels  as  cow- 
ardly and  vile  as  the  most  odious  assassins,  who  trade  in  the 
shame  and  sorrows  that  they  discover — who  make  a  liveli- 
hood and  money  out  of  this  business. 

Anon :  Happy  are  the  men  of  pleasure  who  seek  for 
nothing  but  their  own  amusement !  Those  who  ask  in  this 
life  for  work  or  diversion  only,  are  sure  to  find  it.  But  woe 
to  him  who  owns  to  a  soul !  It  is  the  thing  that  least  of  all 
finds  employment  in  this  world.  L.  E.  H. 

San  Jose,  September  6,  1S80. 


Carlyle  :  Pin  thy  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve  ;  hast  thou  not 
two  eyes  of  thine  own  ? 

Rochester  :  Life  is  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

Southey  :  If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  it  is  with 
words  as  with  sunbeams — the  more  they  are  condensed  the 
deeper  they  burn. 

Goethe  :  He  is  crowned  with  all  achieving  who  perceives 
and  then  performs. 

Dry  den  : 

Revenge  is  sure,  though    sometimes  slowly  paced  ; 
Awake,  awake ;  or,  sleeping,  sleep  thy  last. 

Carlyle  :  Properly,  thou  hast  no  knowledge  but  what  thou 
hast  got  by  working.  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be 
ended  by  action  alone. 

Dante  : 

Ever  to  the  truth 
Which  but  the  semblance  of  a  falsehood  wears. 
A  man,  if  possible,  should  bar  his  words, 
Since,  although  blameless,  he  incurs  reproach. 

Joubert :  Eyes  raised  toward  heaven  are  always  beautiful, 
whatever  they  be. 

Baxter  :  If  our  dear  Lord  did  not  put  thorns  under  our 
heads,  we  should  sleep  out  our  lives  and  lose  our  glory. 

Ouida  :  Circumstance  is  so  odd  and  so  cruel  a  thing.  It 
is  wholly  apart  from  talent.  Genius  will  do  so  little  for  a 
man  if  he  do  not  know  how  to  seize  or  seduce  opportunity. 

Pope  : 

Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  :  Love,  one  time  layeth  burdens  ;  another 
time,  giveth  wings. 

Landon  : 

Love  will  bear 
What  would  weigh  down  an  angel's  wings  to  earth, 
And  still  look  heavenward. 

Goethe :  Hate  makes  us  vehement  partisans,  but  love 
more  so. 

Edgar  Fawcett :  There  is  no  such  complete  captivity  as 
that  which  believes  itself  freedom. 

Hughes  :  Avarice  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few 
qualities  to  recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow 
in  a  barren  soil. 

Young : 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid. 

Longfellow,  from  the  Swedish  :  'Tis  sweet  to  stammer  one 
letter  of  the  Eternal's  language — on  earth  it  is  called  forgive- 
ness. 

La  Bruyere  :  He  is  good  that  does  good  to  others.  If  he' 
suffers  for  the  good  he  does,  he  is  better  still ;  and  if  he  suf- 
fers from  them  to  whom  he  did  good,  he  is  arrived  to  that 
height  of  goodness  that  nothing  but  an  increase  of  suffering 
can  add  to  it ;  if  it  proves  his  death,  his  virtue  is  at  its  sum- 
mit— it  is  heroism  complete.  N.  E.  W.  A. 

San  Leandro,  September  S,  1880. 


SHORT    SELECTED    STORIES. 


Loring,  the  Boston  bookseller,  tells  a  very  romantic  story 
as  follows:  "At  one  time  I  had  prepared  boxes  of  fancy 
paper  with  a  fancy  initial  or  pet  name  embossed  in  it,  and  I 
put  this  up  at  one  dollar  a  box,  and  advertised  it  widely. 
One  day  I   had  an  order  from  California  from  a  Miss  Susie 

.    The  box  was  done  up,  addressed  to  her,  and  lay  about 

here,  when  a  young  Englishman  came  in  and  wanted  to 
write  a  letter.  I  gave  him  the  materials  and  a  place,  when 
his  eye  caught  the  address  on  this  box. 

. " '  Have  you  the  order  that  came  for  that  box  of  paper?'  he 
asked. 

"'Yes,5  I  replied  ;  'it's  about  somewhere.' 

"'Would  you  mind  sending  it  up  to  my  hotel?  If  it  is 
what  I  think,  I  shall  leave  for  California  to-night.' 

"  I  found  and  sent  it  around,  and  heard  no  more  about  it  for 
perhaps  three  months,  when  one  day  the  young  man,  with  a 
lady  on  his  arm,  walked  in.  '  Mr.  Loring,  I  want  to  present 
you  to  my  wife,'  he  said.  '  We  could  not  leave  this  country 
till  we  had  thanked  you  for  your  part  in  bringing  us  together.' 
The  denouement  was  quite  a  romance.  The  young  man  was 
the  son  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and  the  girl  the  daughter 
of  the  gardener.  But  love  levels  all  distinctions,  and  the 
young  man  felt  this  girl  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  his 
life.  To  break  off  the  attachment  his  father  had  sent  him  to 
the  continent,  and  dispatched  the  gardener  and  his  pretty 
daughter  to  America,  where  the  young  man  had  followed 
them,  ignorant  of  their  address,  and  at  last  finding  it  through 
the  chance  of  the  box  of  paper." 


"  Pig,"  in  old-fashioned  Scotch,  was  a  term  always  used 
for  a  coarse  earthenware  jar,  or  vessel.  The  story  is  well 
known  of  the  good-natured  chambermaid  who  said  to  an 
English  lady  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Scotland  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  : 

"Would  you  like  a  het  crock  in  your  bed  this  cauld  nicht, 
mem  ?  " 

"A  what ? "  said  the  lady. 

"A  pig,  mem.  Shall  I  put  a  pig  in  your  bed  to  keep  you 
warm?" 

"  Leave  the  room,  young  woman  !  Your  mistress  shall 
hear  of  your  insolence." 

"  Nae  offense,  I  hope,  mem.  It  was  my  mistress  bade  me 
ask,  and  I'm  sure  she  meant  it  in  kindness." 

The  lady  looked  Grizzy  in  the  face,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
that  no  insult  was  intended,  but  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  account  for  the  proposal.  She  was  aware  that  Irish  chil- 
dren sleep  with  pigs  on  the  earthen  floor  of  their  cabins,  but 
this  was  something  far  more  astonishing.  Her  curiosity  was 
now  roused,  and  she  said,  in  a  milder  tone  : 

"  Is  it  common  in  this  country,  my  girl,  for  ladies  to  have 
pigs  in  their  beds?" 

"  An'  gentlemen  hae  them  tae,  mem,  when  the  weather's 
cauld." . 

"But  you  surely  would  not  put  the  pig  between  the  sheets?" 

"If  you  please,  mem,  it  will  do  you  maist  good  there." 

"Between  the  sheets  !  It  would  dirty  them,  girl.  I  could 
never  sleep  with  a  pig  between  the  sheets." 

"Never  fear,  mem!  You'll  sleep  far  mair  comfortable. 
I'll  steek  the  mouth  o't  tightly,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  poke." 

"  Do  you  sleep  with  a  pig  yourself  in  cold  weather?" 

"  No,  mem  ;  pigs  are  only  for  gentlefolks  that  lie  on 
feather-beds.  I  sleep  on  cauf  (chaff  in  sacking)  wi'  my 
neighbor  lass." 

"Calf!  Do  you  sleep  with  a  calf  between  you?"  said  the 
English  lady. 

"No,  mem;  you're  jokin'  noo,"  said  Grizzy;  "we  lie  on 
the  tap  o't." 

A  clergyman  on  his  way  home  to  Baltimore  from  a  camp- 
meeting  told  some  incidents  of  camp  life.  Among  others 
was  one  of  an  old  couple  who  had  supplied  themselves  with 
a  bottle  of  pennyroyal  oil,  with  which  to  keep  off  the  mos- 
quitoes. They  extinguished  their  light  and  retired,  forget- 
ting the  antidote.  The  mosquitoes  were  very  bad,  and,  after 
standing  it  as  long  as  they  could,  the  old  lady  got  up  and 
got  a  well-filled  ink-bottle,  instead  of  the  oil,  and  gave  the 
old  gentleman  a  thorough  lubricating  with  the  liquid — face, 
hands,  and  feet ;  she  then  anointed  herself  in  like  manner. 
They  again  essayed  to  court  the  drowsy  god,  but  could  only 
get  an  occasional  nap.  Finally,  the  old  lady  got  up  and 
struck  a  light.  Giving  a  glance  at  the  bed  she  had  just  left, 
she  beheld,  to  her  horror,  a  colored  "  pusson,"  as  she  sup- 
posed, stretched  in  the  place  of  her  spouse.  She  quietly  got 
the  poker,  and  nearly  beat  the  old  fellow's  brains  out  before 
detecting  her  mistake.  Later  on  in  the  night  we  discov- 
ered the  old  couple  to  be  on  board  the  boat  with  us,  he  with 
his  head  nearly  as  big  as  a  bale  of  hay,  and  she  caring  for 
him  with  the  greatest  solicitude. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  passionate  old  Spanish  artist 
named  Alonzo  Cano.  He  had  lived  many  years,  which  he 
had  devoted  to  his  art,  and  was  passionate  as  well  as  old. 
A  judge  came  to  him  one  day,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  a 
figure  in  little  of  his  patron  saint.  Cano  made  a  beautiful 
statuette,  and  charged  the  judge  a  hundred  doubloons. 

"A  hundred  doubloons,"  said  the  judge,  "for  work  that 
has  occupied  you  less  than  twenty  days;  and  I,  chancer}' 
judge  as  I  am,  only  receive  one  poor  doubloon  a  day  for  my 
services  ! " 

"Twenty  days  !"  said  Cano,  dashing  the  statuette  to  pieces 
at  the  judge's  feet;  "it  has  taken  me  fifty  years  of  uninter- 
mittent  study  to  learn  to  make  that  figure." 

The  frightened  judge  left  the  artist's  workshop  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  for  Alonzo  Cano  was  a  rough  man  in  his  wrath,  and 
was  said  to  have  murdered  his  wife.  It  was  this  same  Cano 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  refused  to  take  the  crucifix  from  the 
priest  on  account  of  its  bad  workmanship. 


A  Nashua  man  left  a  cannon-ball  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
his  house,  and  sixteen  boys,  nine  middle-aged  men,  two  old 
men,  and  one  woman  who  had  pretty  stockings  on,  mistook 
it  for  a  foot-ball.  Now  draw  on  your  imagination  for  the 
rest  of  the  story. 
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MODERN    FRENCH    NOVELISTS. 


From  the  "Hour's"  Standpoint. 


The  years  immediately  following  the  disastrous  war 
of  1870-71  are  a  period  of  unusual  barrenness  in  one 
field,  at  least,  of  French  literature.  With  their  beau- 
tiful country  lying  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, the  French  people,  struggling  for  their  very 
existence,  had  more  serious  things  to  occupy  their 
minds  than  the  amusement  of  reading  novels.  The 
relation  between  demand  and  supply  applies  to 
literature  with  equal  force  as  it  does  to  commerce. 
But  with  the  return  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  security, 
the  literature  of  fiction  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and 
the  world  has  been  supplied  from  Paris  during  the 
last  six  years  with  numerous  novels,  which,  as  re- 
gards variety  of  subjects,  boldness  of  speculation, 
and  realism  of  description,  surpass  the  productions  of 
any  previous  epoch. 

Among  these  post-bellum,  authors  there  are  two, 
namely,  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  who  have  prin- 
cipally attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  and,  if 
the  number  of  the  editions  of  their  works  be  a  crite- 
rion of  their  merit,  may  claim  the  first  rank.  But  this 
popular  success  is  the  only  thing  which  these  two  men 
have  in  common.  The  observing,  poetical,  and  ar- 
tistic Daudet  is  far  removed  from  the  poet  of  the  sew- 
ers. Daudet's  popularity  is  based  upon  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  delightful  offerings  he  gives  us.  He 
combines  the  keenest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
with  a  humor  worthy  of  Thackeray,  and  clothes  his 
creations  in  the  brilliant,  fiery  language  of  which  the 
French  are  masters.  Zola  owes  his  fame  to  what  is 
lowest  and  saddest  in  man's  nature.  The  "Assom- 
moir"  has  gone  through  nearly  eighty  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  European  lan- 
guage, including  Greek  and  Roumanian  ;  and  of  his 
last  work,  "Nana,"  forty  thousand  copies  were  or- 
dered of  the  publisher  before  it  appeared.  Daudet's 
fame  dates  from  his  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Risleraine." 
"Jack,"  which  followed,  is  a  most  pathetic  but  al- 
most unbearably  sad  story  of  a  child's  sufferings. 
"  Le  Nabab  "  marks  the  zenith  of  his  glory ;  and  his 
last  work,  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil,"  shows  no  decrease  in 
the  writer's  powers. 

French  fiction  of  to-day  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — the  novel  descriptive  of  purely  French  man- 
ners and  habits  (roman  de  nueursf,  all  after  the  fashion 
of  Balzac,  the  great  prototype  ;  the  boulevard  and 
salon  novel,  and  the  popular  police,  blood-and-mur- 
der  novel.  Always  leaving  Daudet  and  Zola,  who 
occupy  places  of  their  own,  out  of  consideration,  the 
highest  place  in  the  first  class  is  due  to  Hector  Malot, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  Bal- 
zac's inheritance.  He  possesses  some  of  the  latter's 
best  qualities,  and  is  superior  to  him  in  many  respects. 
He  is  more  humane,  more  trusting  ;  he  believes  there 
are  some  good,  unselfish  people  in  this  world,  who 
are  not  fools  and  weaklings,  and  his  villains  are  not  so 
hopelessly  abject  and  lost  as  those  whom  Balzac  rep- 
resents. His  best  works,  "Le  Mari  de  Charlotte," 
"La  Fille  de  la  Comedienne,"  "  La  Belle  Madame 
Donis,"  are  written  in  a  superior  style,  with  a  certain 
noblesse  oblige  tone.  His  men  and  women  are  people 
one  would  like  to  know ;  they  are  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and,  with  all  their  faults,  healthy  and 
natural. 

Ferdinand  Fabre  must  be  mentioned  in  this  class. 
He  has  chosen  a  subject  for  his  fiction  which  would 
soon  become  tedious  in  the  hands  of  a  less  gifted 
writer.  The  heroes  of  Fabre's  stories  are  those  poor, 
devoted  country  priests,  "Monsieur  le  Cure\"  who 
play  so  important  a  part  in  French  provincial  life,  and 
of  whom  outsiders  know  little  or  nothing.  He  intro- 
duces some  delightful  types:  the  kind-hearted,  easy- 
going old  cure,  who  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  Syllabus  or  papal  infallibility,  is  a  patriarch  in 
his  little  parish,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  adviser  of 
his  flock,  and  who  always  looks  with  a  vast  amount 
of  charity  upon  the  failings  of  the  simple  souls  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Then  we  have  the  ambitious 
young  ascetic,  fresh  from  the  seminary,  eager  for  ac- 
tion ;  who  even  dreams  of  the  mitre  and  crook,  and 
sees  in  the  buxom,  rosy-cheeked  village  girls  tempta- 
tions which  the  devil  has  thrown  in  his  way,  to  be 
fought  against  with  the  courage  of  Saint  Anthony. 
Then  there  is  the  man  who  has  missed  his  vocation, 
who  might  be  a  Humboldt,  a  Talleyrand,  or  a  Wel- 
lington, if  he  had  been  placed  in  a  different  sphere  of 
life.  All  these  types  are  interesting  and  lifelike,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  little  is  known 
of  this  distinguished  writer  outside  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  readers  in  France. 


In  1741,  Handel,  proceeding  to  Ireland,  was  de- 
tained for  some  days  at  Chester,  in  consequence  of  the 
weather.  During  this  time  he  applied  to  Mr.  Baker, 
the  organist,  to  know  whether  there  were  any  choir- 
men  in  the  cathedral  who  could  sing  at  sight,  as  he 
wished  to  prove  some  books  that  had  been  hastily 
transcribed  by  trying  the  choruses.  Mr.  Baker  men- 
tioned some  of  the  best  singers  in  Chester,  and 
among  the  rest  a  printer  by  the  name  of  Janson,  who 
had  a  good  bass  voice,  and  was  one  of  the  best  musi- 
cians in  the  choir.  A  time  was  fixed  for  this  private 
rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel  had 
taken  up  his  residence.  When,  on  trying  the  chorus 
in  the  "  Messiah," 

"And  with  stripes  we  are  healed," 

poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  com- 
pletely. Handel  got  enraged,  and  after  abusing  him 
in  five  or  six  different  languages,  exclaimed  in  broken 
English  :  ''You  schountrel,  tit  not  you  dell  me  dat 
you  could  sing  at  saite?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
printer,   "and  so  I  can,  but  not  at  first  sight." 


A  colored  man  was  busily  engaged  in  sawing  some 
wood  for  a  Galveston  gentleman.  The  "man  and 
brother"  had  a  large  Masonic  breast-pin  on  bis  shirt 
bosom. 

"  Do  you  colored  Masons  and  white  Masons  affil- 
iate ?  " 

"  Don't  fillyate  wuff  a  cuss." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  Dunno,  boss;  but  I'se  tried  it.  Dar  is  a  bar- 
keeper in>  dis  town  what  toted  dis  heah  berry  same 
emblem.  I  was  in  distress — hadn't  had  a  dram  all 
'  dat  morning.    I  cum  in,  and  gabe  de  distress  signal." 

"  Did  he  respond?" 

"  He  didn't  respond  right.  He  made  a  motion  at 
the  doah  wid  one  hand,  and  reached  under  the  bar. 
I  made  the  sign  once  moah,  and  he  fotched  me  be- 
tween de  shoulders  with  de  bung-starter,  jess  as  I  was 
gettin'  out  de  doah." 


Gounod  is  engaged  on  an  oratorio  to  be  called 
"  The  Redemption,"  which  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
Birmingham  festival  in  1882. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Hussar. 

Minny,  reach  me  out  your  hand — 
'Tis  a  true  pledge,  understand — 
Love  is  our  eternal  Jot; 
Mind  these  words,  "Forget-me-not." 
Minny,   I  will  think  of  you 
Till  this  sabre  snaps  in  two. 

Lizzy,  when  away  from  thee, 
I  am  steeped  in  misery; 
Without  thee  my  life  is  lost — 
All  the  summer  long  in  frost. 
Lizzy,  I  will  dream  of  you 
Till  this  sabre  snaps  in  two. 

When  to  the  parade  I  go, 
Fanny  absent,  all  is  woe ; 
In  my  heart  love's  arrow  burns 
Till  the  moment  she  returns. 
Though  this  sabre  snaps  in  two, 
Fanny,  I  will  think  of  you. 

Last  night,  I'd  a  dream  of  thee, 
Mary,  if  you'll  credit  me; 
You  had  loved  me  dearest,  best. 
Chosen  me  from  all  the  rest. 
Mary,  I  will  think  of  you 
Till  this  sabre  snaps  in  two. 

Had  I  in  this  world  the  gold 
Of  King  Croesus,  aye,  twice  told, 
Would  it  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sweetest,  as  the  love  of  thee?— 
Bessy,   I  will  think  of  you 
Till  this  sabre  snaps  in  two. 

Kilty's  little  sugar  mouth 
Stops  love's  very  keenest  drouth. 
Kitty  (don't  let  people  hear), 
You  must  be  my  wife,  my  dear, 
Kitty,   I  will  think  of  you 
Till  this  sabre  snaps  in  two. 

— Walter  Tltornbury. 


Punchinello. 

He  was  a  Punchinello, 

Sweet  Columbine  was  she, 
He  loved  the  ground  she  danced  on, 

She  laughed  his  love  lo  see ; 

Till  he  laughed  himself  as  gayly, 

Dancing,  joking  ev'ry  night. 

'  He's  the  maddest,  merriest  fellow  !  " 

Cried  the  people  with  delight. 
'  Bravo  !    Bravo  !    Punchinello  \  ' 
"  Bravo!   Punchinello  !" 

Bright  was  the  day  she  married, 
And  there  among  the  rest 

Came  poor  old  Punchinello- 
He  was  the  blithest  guest. 

Had  they  seen  his  tears  at  midnight, 
In  his  garret  near  the  sky, 
'  He's  the  maddest,  quaintest  fellow  !  " 
That  would  still  nave  been  their  cry. 

*  Bravo  !    Bravo  !    Punchinello  '.  " 

"  Bravo  I    Punchinello  !  " 

One  winter  morn  they  told  him 

Sweet  Columbine  was  dead. 
He  never  joked  so  gayly 

As  that  night,  the  people  said. 

Never  sang  and  laughed  so  madly. 

Ah,  for  his  heart  that  night ! 

'  He's  the  wildest,  brightest  fellow!" 

Cried  the  people  with  delight, 
'Bravo!    Bravo!    Punchinello!" 
"  Bravo  !   Punchinello  ! " 

But  when  the  play  was  over, 

Forth  to  her  grave  he  crept, 
Laid  one  white  rose  upon  it, 

Then  sat  him  down  and  wept. 
But  the  people,  had  they  seen  him 

Gaze  to  the  moon-lit  sky, 

*  He's  the  merriest,  maddest  fellow!" 

Still  you  would  have  heard  them  cry — 
'  Bravo  !    Bravo  !   Punchinello  ! " 
"  Bravo  !  Punchinello  !" 

— F.  E.  Weatlurly. 


Three  Seasons. 

"  A  cup  for  hope  !"  she  said, 
In  springtime  ere  the  bloom  was  old ; 
The  crimson  wine  was  poor  and  cold 
By  her  mouth's  richer  red. 

"A  cup  for  love!"   how  low, 
How  soft  the  words ;   and  all  the  while 
Her  blush  was  rippling  with  a  smile 
Like  summer  after  snow. 

"  A  cup  for  memory  !" 
Cold  cup  that  one  must  drain  alone 
While  autumn  winds  are  up  and  moan 
Across  the  barren  sea, 

Hope,  memory,  love : 
Hope  for  fair  morn,  and  love  for  day. 
And  memory  for  the  evening  gray 

And  solitary  dove. 

— Christiana  G  Rossctti. 


The  Well's  Secret. 

I  knew  it  all  my  boyhood  ;  in  a  lonesome  valley  meadow, 
Like  a  dryad's  mirror  hidden  by  the  wood's  dim  arches 
near; 
Its  eye  flashed  back  the  sunshine,  and  grew  dark  and  sad 
with  shadow  ; 
And  I  loved  its  truthful  depths  where  every  pebble  lay 
so  clear. 

I  scooped   my  hand  and   drank   it,  and  watched   the  sen- 
sate  quiver 
Of  the  rippling  rings  of  silver  as  the  drops  of  crystal  fell ; 
I  pressed  the  richer  grasses  from  its  little  trickling  river, 
Till   at   last    I    knew,  as  friends  know,  every  secret  of 
the  well. 

But  one  day  I  stood  beside  it  on  a  sudden,  unexpected, 
When  the  sun    had   crossed    the  valley,  and   a  shadow 
hid  the  place ; 
And  I  looked  in  the  dark  water — saw  my  pallid  cheek  re- 
flected— 
And  beside  it,  looking  upward,  met  an  evil  reptile  face; 

Looking  upward,  furtive,  startled  at   the   silent,  swift    in- 
trusion ; 
Then    it   darted    toward   the    grasses,    and    I   saw    not 
where  it  fled ; 
But  I  knew  its  eyes  were  on  me,  and  the  old-time,  sweet 
illusion 
Of  the  pure  and  perfect  symbol   I   had  cherished  there 
was  dead. 

Oh,"  the  pain    to  know  the    perjury  of  seeming  truth  that 
Blesses ! 
My  soul  was    seared  like   sin   to   see   the  falsehood  of 
the  place; 
And  the  innocence  that  mocked  me,  while  in  dim,  unseen 
recesses, 
There  were  lurking  fouler  secrets  than  the  furtive  rep- 
tile face. 

And  since   then— oh,  why  the   burden? — when  the  joyous 
faces  greet  me, 
With  eyes  of  limpid  innocence,  and  words  devoid  of  art, 
I  can    not    trust    their   seeming,  but    must   ask   what  eyes 
would  meet  me 
Could  I    look    in   sudden  silence   at    the  secrets  of  the 
heart !  —John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

The  San  Francisco  journalist  is  "a  good  feeder" — 
he  says  that  of  himself  in  just  those  words.  Not 
many  days  ago  he  treated  himself  to  a  dinner,  not  of 
herbs,  at  the  Palace  ;  and  the  flow  of  soul  thereat 
was  something  to  be  justly  proud  of.  Does  the 
Frisco  newspaper  man,  despite  his  good  general 
health,  need  any  rules  of  diet  for  his  guidance?  A 
journalist,  having  twenty-five  years' experience,  writes 
to  the  London  Standard  to  warn  his  brother  jour- 
nalists against  the  Standard's  advice  of  "two  meals 
a  day."  He  says:  "I  never  could  work  for  two 
hours  after  dinner,  and  therefore  got  into  the  habit  of 
dining  when  my  work  was  done — sometimes  at  8, 
sometimes  at  12  p.  m.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  this 
brought  on  chronic  liability  to  terrible  attacks  of  neu- 
ralgic headache.  The  doctors  told  me  never  to  fast 
more  than  four  or  five  hours.  I  followed  their  ad- 
vice, and,  though  utterly  shattered  in  health,  and 
often  terribly  overworked,  I  have  never  since  suffered 
from  headache  as  I  used  to  do  when  younger, 
stronger,  and  living  on  two  meals  a  day.  Men  of 
brain-work  are  always  tempted  to  overeat,  for  reasons 
which  any  doctor  or  physiologist  can  explain.  And 
dinner — one  heavy  meal  later  in  the  day — is  a  serious 
mistake  ;  dessert  helps  to  render  it  fatal.  '  Every  man 
at  forty  is  a  fool  or  a  physician.'  Let  me  advise  my 
younger  brethren  to  eat  at  least  three  times  a  day ;  to 
make  a  good  breakfast,  a  moderate  luncheon,  and  a 
dinner  not  heavier  than  their  breakfast,  at  least  three 
hours  before  bed-time,  if  possible  ;  to  drink  as  little 
alcohol  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  to  touch  it  till 
their  work  is  done ;  never  to  smoke  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  never  to  eat  so  much  at  one  time  as 
to  feel  sleepy  or  stupid  afterward.  I  believe  that, 
with  these  simple  rules  observed,  they  may  keep  as 
much  health  as  is  compatible  with  unnatural  hours 
and  a  most  exciting  life.  I  never  knew  a  journalist 
indulge  at  all  freely  in  alcohol  who  did  not  break 
down  before  he  reached  my  age.  I  believe  that 
much  good  would  be  done  if  fish,  peas,  beans,  and 
cauliflowers  were  made  to  supplant  a  part  of  our  meat 
diet,  especially  in  youth  ;  but  on  this  point  I  speak 
from  theory,  not  experience."  If  in  London,  why 
not  in  'Frisco? 


Apple  dumplings  from  the  pot, 

Just  a  dozen,  steaming  hot ; 
And  the  old  man,  convalescent,  says  the  grace; 

Then  he  takes  them,  one  by  one, 

Eats  eleven,  while  his  son 
Sees  them  disappear  with  horror  on  his  face 

When  the  sick  man  takes  the  last, 

Speaks  his  little  boy,  aghast : 
'  Pa,  I  haven't  had  one  dumpling — nor  has  ma." 
"  What !"   the  old  man  cries,  amazed, 

While  he  dropped  his  knife  and  gazed, 
'  Would  you  take  the  last  one  from  your  poor,  sick  pa?' 


Prince  Bismarck,  at  Kissengen,  following  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physicians,  indulges  in  afternoon  naps. 
The  prince  is  a  "great  eater"  and  a  great  worker, 
though  a  poor  sleeper.  But  he  is  not  the  only 
statesman  recently  advised  to  try  the  siesta  cure. 
Physicians  generally  are  recommending  it  to  over- 
worked politicians  and  diplomatists.  The  nervous 
system  needs  it.  In  Germany  especially,  where 
heavy  mid-day  meals  are  the  rule,  it  is  almost  univer- 
sal. Scarcely  one  eminent  European  statesman  who 
has  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  has  been  able  to  discard  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  wise  saw  about  burning  a  candle 
when  the  sun  shines,  the  after-dinner  nap  seems  to  be 
a  great  restorative  of  overstrained  nerves. 


A  valued  contributor  to  this  department  has  made 
for  the  "Inner  Man  "  the  following  excerpt:  "Ele- 
gant and  delicate  wit  is  called  Attic  salt.  Salt,  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  was  a  common  word  for  wit,  or 
sparkling  thought  well  expressed  ;  thus  Cicero  says  : 
1  Teipio  omjies  sali  suferabat '  (Teipio  surpassed  all 
in  wit).  The  Athenians  were  noted  for  their  wit  and 
elegant  'turns  of  thought,'  and  hence  Attic  salt 
means  wit  as  pointed  and  delicately  expressed  as  by 
the  Athenians.  Common  salt  is  no  salt  at  all,  and 
has  long  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of 
bodies  denominated  salts." 


THE   CORRECT   BEEFSTEAK. 

Pound  well  your  meat,  until  the  fibres  break ; 
Be  sure  that  next  you  have,  to  broil  the  steak, 

Good  coals  in  plenty;  nor  it  a  moment  leave, 
But  turn  it  over  tliis  way,  and  then  tliat ; 
The  lean  should  be  quite  rare,  not  so  the  fat. 

The  platter,  now  and  then,  the  juice  receive; 
Put  on  your  butter,  place  on  it  your  meat; 

Salt,  pepper,  turn  it  over,  serve  and  eat. 


Miss  Sarah  Cooper,  sister  of  the  venerable  Peter, 
sends  this  recipe  for  stewed  eels  to  a  niece  living  near 
Stockton:  "Large  eels  are  preferable  for  stewing. 
After  they  are  skinned  and  cleaned,  cut  off  the  heads 
and  tails  ;  cut  them  in  lengths  of  about  two  inches  ; 
salt  and  pepper  them,  using  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  for  every  pound  of 
eels  ;  roll  them  in  flour,  and  fry  in  boiling  drippings. 
Drain  them  perfectly  dry  in  the  colander ;  make  a 
gravy  of  half  a  pint  of  clear  stock  to  a  pound  of  eels  ; 
season  with  a  very  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  three  or 
four  finely-chopped  mushrooms  ;  let  the  eels  simmer 
in  this  gravy  for  twenty  minutes,  then  thicken  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  rubbed  up  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter  ;  when  it  has  boiled,  add,  just  before  serving, 
a  tablespoonful  of  sherry  wine."  There  are  few  nice 
fresh-water  eels  on  this  coast,  but  those  of  the  salt- 
water species,  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Purissima 
and  other  coast  streams,  are  excellent. 


CXLVL-  Sunday,  September  19.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Bean  Soup. 

Cantaloupe, 

Boiled  Turbot — Sauce  Poulette. 

Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Quail  on  Toast. 

Stuffed  Bell  Peppers.     Lima  Beans. 

Roast  Veal.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Lettuce. 

Isabella  Cream  and  Strawberries. 

Fruit-bowl — Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,   Plums,  Gages, 

Figs,  Apples,  and  Grapes. 

To    Make  Isabella  Cream. — One  ounce  of  isinglass 

dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  after  straining  it, 

add  one  quart  of  cream,  and  stir  until  it  boils.     One  teacup 

of  crushed  sugar  is  now  put  in,  and   the  mixture  a  little 

cooled,  when  the  beaten  yolks   of  six  eggs  are  gradually 

added,  with  one  glass  of  wine.     The  whole,  must  be  strained 

and  stirred  until  almost  cool,  when  put  into  moulds.     This 

is  a  handsome  dish,  as  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  give  a  fine,  rich 

color. 

To  make  Sauce  Poulette — See  Vol.  III.,  No.  9. 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Absohite  Ptirity 
and  Strength. 


IT  MAKES 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  ALUM. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 


ROYA  L 


Baking  Pozvder 


IS  made  of 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTT,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST. 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  mind  that  . 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  Royal 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adulter. ; 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Sept.  16,  1S80. 
Monterey  has  been  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  a  week 
past.  Good  President  Hayes  and  party  were  coming  to 
honor  us  with  their  presence.  The  Hotel  del  Monte  was  be- 
ing transformed  into  a  fairy  palace ;  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
of  California's  fairest  women  and  most  distinguished  men 
were  summoned,  as  the  guests  of  Governor  Stanford,  to  greet 
the  greatest  man  of  the  greatest  republic  of  the  greatest  in- 
habited sphere  within  mortal  ken.  A  perceptible  thrill  ran 
through  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  Houses  and 
stores — ancient  adobe  and  modern  frame — were  swathed  in 
bunting,  Spanish  shawls  of  rare  embroidery,  and  garlands  of 
gay  flowers.  The  inhabitants,  foreign  and  native-born,  from 
the  plump  and  round-eyed  infant  to  the  scrawny  and  wrin- 
kled seiiora — placarded  "  104  years  old" — donned  their  fes- 
tive garbs  for  the  occasion,  and,  from  early  morn  to  set  of 
sun,  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  15th  of  September,  filled 
the  hotel  grounds,  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrivals  and  inspect- 
ing the  decorations.  At  5:30  p.  M.,  the  special  train  bearing 
the  distinguished  visitors  arrived.  The  usual  amount  of 
speculation  was  indulged  in  as  each  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
hotel  steps  and  the  occupants  descended  therefrom.  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  easily  distinguished  by  simple  and  old-style  ar- 
rangement of  her  hair,  and  her  resemblance  to  her  portraits. 
Governor  Stanford  accompanied  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  was  mis- 
taken for  the  President  by  a  few  of  the  spectators,  as  was 
also  Captain  Oliver  Eldridge  and  one  or  two  others.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  preferred  to  walk  from  the  depot,  and  escorted 
Mrs.  Hunt,  arriving  very  shortly  after  the  first  carriages,  and 
before  the  rush  of  invited  guests.  Shortly  after  their  arrival, 
the  guests  sat  down  to  an  elegantly  served  dinner,  during 
which  wit  and  wine  flowed  freely,  but  na  toasts  or  speeches 
were  indulged  in.  The  menu  was  printed  upon  rose-col- 
ored gilt-edged  cards,  having  on  it  an  embossed  silver  fish. 
American  women  never  sacrifice  good  looks  for  good  breed- 
ing; and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  but  few  of  the  invited 
guests  among  them  left  their  bonnets  off  before  dining,  al- 
though the  lady  occupying  the  post  of  honor  set  them  a  dif- 
ferent example.  But  then,  Mrs.  Hayes  does  up  her  hair,  as 
she  does  all  things,  sensibly.  There  were  no  hidden  curl- 
papers or  crimping-pins  beneath  her  bonnet.  It  was  any- 
thing but  complimentary  to  the  distinguished  party  these  la- 
dies were  invited  to  meet,  and  anything  but  complimentary 
to  the  generosity  that  prompted  the  elegant  repast,  to  see  a 
lot  of  San  Francisco's  first  ladies  at  an  invitation  dinner  in 
their  bonnets,  particularly  when  they  had  ample  time  for 
hair-dressing.  An  English  lady  of  nobility,  upon  finding  an- 
other lady  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  her  gloves 
at  an  evening  entertainment,  quietly  drew  her  own  off  and 
placed  them  in  her  pocket.  In  a  few  moments  every  femi- 
nine hand  in  the  room  was  ungloved!  In  America  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  our  lady  of  highest  rank  sets  a  proper  example,  and 
instantly  the  rest  of  her  sex  do  as  they  please — and  they 
pleased  to  forget,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  were  past 
Pajaro,  and  that  Monterey  is  not  a  fifteen-minute-eat-and- 
run  station!  However,  as  "all  orators  are  dumb  when 
beauty  pleadeth,"  no  doubt  Mrs.  Hayes  and  all  concerned 
readily  forgave  these  hungry  fair  ones,  when,  an  hour 
after  dinner,  they  descended  and  gradually  filled  the 
spacious  ball-room  ;  with  their  beauty  of  face,  form,  and 
costume.  The  President  and  lady  went  through  the  pre- 
sentation ordeal  with  grace,  and  unusual  interest  manifested 
in  expression  and  manner.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  simply  attired 
in  rich  white  rep  silk,  with  pearl  embroidery,  pearl  jewelry, 
and  comb.  Mrs.  Hayes  has  a  happy  faculty  for  catching 
and  pronouncing  names  quickly,  of  seeming  earnest,  smiling 
cordially,  and  impressing  those  who  meet  her  by  her 
gracious  and  sprightly  manner.  That  she  enjoys  her 
visit  here  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  dresses 
were,  without  exception,  all  elegant  and  costly,  many 
of  them  having  been  imported,  and  all  gave  evidence 
of  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  wearers.  Conspicuous  among 
them  were  those  of:  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  crimson  brocade, 
with  court  train  of  velvet  of  the  same  shade,  ornamented 
with  poppies  and  cascades  of  point-applique' — sleeves  of  the 
same  lace  covered, though  but  partially  concealing,  the  lady's 
beautiful  arms— ornaments,  diamonds  Mrs.  H.  Barroilhet, 
mauve  gros  grain  silk  en  train,  profusely  covered  with 
French  lace,  and  bands  of  floss  and  bead  embroidery,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  elegant  and  artistic  costume  worn ; 
ornaments,  diamonds ;  Mrs.  M.  Gonzalez,  short  costume  of 
pale  blue  and  pink  satin,  gloves  and  tiny  slippers  to  match, 
■diamond  ornaments  ;  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  short  white  satin, 
covered  with  floss-embroidered  illusion;  Miss  Coleman, 
cameo-pink  satin,  pearl  embroideries,  diamond  ornaments  ; 
Mrs.  H.  May,  white  silk  en  train,  paniers  of  embroidered 
crepe,  diamond  ornaments  ;  Miss  Sherman,  daughter  of  the 
general,  was  attired  in  pale  blue  silk,  made  short,  and  cut 
d  la  Pompadour j  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson,  white  satin  train 
dress,  elaborately  trimmed,  diamond  ornaments;  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  rare  costume  of  crimson  and  white  silk,  with 
bullion  fringe,  and  cap  of  crimson,  ornamented  with  gold 
pendants  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Low,  pale  pink  en  train,  diamonds  ; 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  garnet  satin,  with  court  train  of  Nile 
green,  edged  with  duchesse  lace,  diamond  ornaments  ;  Miss 
1  ausen,  short  costume  of  blue  silk,  white  lace,  crimson 
;  Mrs.  P.  Outcalt,  pale  pink  satin  en  train,  embroidered 
chenille;    ornaments     diamonds;  Miss   Sander- 


son, short  costume  of  black  and  crimson  satin ;  Miss 
Nettie  Tubbs,  pale  blue  cashmere,  pink  roses;  Miss 
Mamie  Donahue,  train  dress  of  white  gros  grain 
silk,  with  white  lace  and  pearl  trimmings ;  Miss  Jen- 
nie Flood,  plum-colored  silk  en  train,  overdress  of  flow- 
ered brocade;  Mrs.  Williams,  of  Sacramento, rich  Turc  satin 
embroidered  in  jet ;  Mrs.  Hart,  brown  silk  en  train,  richly 
embroidered;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Poett,  white  silk  en  train;  Mrs. 
Le  Breton,  blue  silk,  overdress  of  crepe  embroidered  in 
white  ;  Miss  Eva  Towne,  short  costume  of  white  silk. 
Supper  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  which  dancing 
was  resumed  ;  but 

"  Of  all  that  did  chance,  'twere  a  long  tale  to  tell 
Of  the  dancers  and  dresses,  and  who  was  the  belle  ; 
But  each  was  so  happy,  and  all  were  so  fair, 
That  night  stole  away,  and  the  dawn  caught  them  there." 

Thursday  the  President  and  party,  with  the  guests  at  the 
hotel,  visited  Monterey,  where  an  order  of  exercises  was 
carried  out,  the  porch  of  the  court-house  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  stage.  It  was  a  general  holiday,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  place  assisted  by  their  presence. 
School  children,  clad  in  white,  and  decked  in  our  national 
colors,  sang,  with  their  clear, fresh  voices,  "America"  as  the 
President  took  his  place.  Speeches  were  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Monterey,  and  also  by  President  Hayes  and 
General  Sherman.  "  Marching  Through  Georgia  "  was  then 
sung  by  the  children,  in  compliment  to  General  Sherman, 
and  a  shower  of  flowers  cast  before  the  feet  of  the  gallant 
soldier  and  his  companions.  In  the  afternoon  Cypress  Point 
and  Pebble  Beach  were  visited,  and  the  guests  returned, 
evidently  satisfied  and  pleased  with  Monterey,  its  people, 
and  its  points  of  interest.  M. 


IMPORTANT    INFORMATION. 


Clara  Belles  N.  Y.  Correspondence  to  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Fourteen  Presbyterian  young  women,  their  ages  varying 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-two,  alone  and  unattended,  inspired 
by  a  noble  religious  zeal,  have  taken  their  skirts  in  their 
hands,  and,  in  fearless  indifference  to  results,  have  gone  to 
the  Mormon  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  as 
missionaries.  Here,  prompted  by  a  zealous  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  monogamy,  they  will  hold  forth  against  the 
heathen  practice  of  plural  wiving  ;  and,  if  necessary,  offer 
up  their  lives  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  that  kind  of 
matrimonial  martyrdom  that  demands  one  man  for  one 
woman.  This  is  truly  a  Christian  work,  and  one  which 
commends  itself  to  our  approval.  When  Saint  Paul  com- 
manded his  female  disciples  to  go  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  preach  the  gospel — and  without  purse  or  scrip  to 
teach  the  good  word — he  undoubtedly  intended  to  say  to  all 
the  Presbyterian  young  ladies  in  and  about  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  land  of  Judea,  to  "go  to  the  Salt  Lake  and 
"the  land  of  the  Mormon,  and  snatch  the  young  bachelors 
"like  brands  from  the  burning  of  half  a  dozen  wives."  We 
sincerely  hope  that  other  young  women  of  New  England  will 
catch  the  inspiration  of  this  crusade,  and  as  "  Peter  the 
Hermit"  preached,  and  armed  knights  went  forth  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  manger-cradle  from  sacrilegious 
Turk,  so  they  will  makfe  their  pilgrimage  to  this  much- 
marrying  land,  and  r.escue  the  cradle  of  the  coming  Mor- 
mon infant  from  the  touch  of  the  mother  that  has  only  the 
fraction  of  a  husband.  The  utter  barbarism  of  this  Mormon 
custom  of  plural  wiving  is  felt  in  all  its  force  by  these  earnest 
spinsters  of  the  East,  and  when  they  reflect  that  the  mar- 
riageable women  in  the  world  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
marrying  men,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this 
heathen  concubinage.  We  wish  them  success.  And  when 
all  the  men  in  Mormondom  are  married,  we  sincerely  hope 
they  will  continue  proselyting  to  this  heathen  land  of  bache- 
lors. There  are  broad  fields  for  this  kind  of  missionary 
labor  in  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington  Territory  and  Ari- 
zona. Railroads  should  give  every  maid  on  the  marry,  who 
is  in  dead  earnest  to  get  a  husband,  and  every  widow  on 
the  home  stretch,  a  free  pass  to  come  West.  It  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  an  immigration  society.  It  would  revive  the 
waste  places  now  desolate.  It  would  make  our  deserts  to 
blossom  as  a  rose.  It  would  give  every  man  a  chance 
to  get  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  It  would  in- 
crease our  domestic  productions,  and  develop  our  home 
resources.  It  would  solve  the  Chinese  problem,  and  make 
it  no  longer  desirable  to  encourage  European  immigration. 
May  these  fourteen  young  female  missionaries  increase,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth. 


A  special  train  had  taken  the  President  and  General  Sher- 
man to  our  sea-side  resort  at  Monterey.  The  guests,  return- 
ing, left  the  President's  party  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  San  Francisco.  Monterey  is  a  quiet  town, 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  The  Hotel  del  Monte  is  a 
mile  away,  in  the  midst  of  a  lone,  dark,  pine  grove  by  the 
sea.  No  fort,  no  guns,  no  horse-guards  ;  no  cavalry  accom- 
panies as  escort.  The  President  and  Chief  Magistrate  of 
forty-five  millions  of  people,  and  the  General-in-Chief  of  its 
armies,  both  are  there  with  their  ladies  at  this  lonely  country 
inn.  Is  there  another  nation  in  the  world  whose  monarch 
would  thus  dare  expose  himself?  There  is  amounted  police, 
household  troops,  and  a  company  of  horse-guards  at  Balmo- 
ral, to  guard  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England.  Would 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  Bismarck,  dare  to  thus  so- 
journ in  the  Black  Forest?  Would  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  thus  adventure  his  royal  person  in  the  remotest  part 
of  his  realm  ?  Is  there  a  monarch  in  all  of  Europe,  or  in  all 
the  world,  that  would  thus  trust  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
venture  his  person  upon  their  loyalty  ?  Is  it  that  our  Chief 
Magistrate  is  a  better  man,  or  more  deserving  the  protection 
and  confidence  of  his  people? — or  is  it  because  our  form  of 
government  is  better  than  theirs  ?  Is  it  because  there  are 
no  wrongs  in  our  land  ? — or  because  they  do  not  embody 
themselves  in  the  person  of  the  President?  And  yet  we 
have  lost  our  most  beloved  President — murdered  under  the 
inspiration  of  party  hate.  President  Hayes,  conscious  of 
duty  well  performed,  can  sleep  unguarded  upon  the  ocean's 
shore,  three  thousand  miles  from  his  capital,  and  without  a 
dream  of  fear.     There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  thought. 


An  English  woman  has  brought  suit  against  a  cabman  for 
taking  her  to  the  wrong  funeral.  The  Boston  Post  doesn't 
see  why  she  shouldn't  enjoy  riding  after  one  corpse  just  as 
much  as  another,  as  the  drive  was  over  the  same  road. 


The  underwear  departments  in  the  large  stores  of  Broad- 
way and  Sixth  Avenue  are  usually  in  charge  of  female  clerks, 
but  not  invariably,  and  it  is  not  so  very  rare  to  see  an  un- 
blushing man  displaying  these  innermost  garments   to  fair 
but  equally  unblushing  customers.     The  imported  garments, 
as  a  rule,  are  simpler  than  those  of  American  make.      The 
French  sacque-chemise,  with  a  puckering  string  around  the 
neck,  is   shown   in  heavy  percales.     Fine  scalloped  points 
edge   the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
needle-work.    French  night-dresses  are  now  made  with  box- 
plaits  in  the  back   instead  of  a  yoke.     Several  large  box- 
plaits  hold  the  fullness  on  the  shoulders,  while  the  front  is 
shaped  like  a  square  or  pointed  yoke,  which  is  made  up  of 
fine  tucks  in  clusters,  with   perhaps  some  embroidery  be- 
tween.    The  killingest  thing  in  the  way  of  night-gowns  is  to 
be  worn  in  the  day-time.      Forgive  that  Irishism.      What  I 
mean  is  that  a  sort  of  French  pegnoir  of  muslin  or  cambric, 
full  enough  to  conceal  the  figure  tolerably  well,  is  worn  by 
women  in  their  own  rooms,  instead  of  a  common  form  of 
wrapper.     It  is  a  most  ravishing  garment,  and,  mark  my 
word,  the  wearers  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  let  the  men  admire  them  in  it.     There  will  be  nothing 
improper  in  that  proceeding,  for  the  article  covers  the  arms 
and  neck  completely,  and  is  only  seductive  by  reason  of  its 
whiteness  and  clinginess;  but  there  is  a  step  further  that 
the  designers  intend  our  fashionable  women  to  take.     In  the 
stores  I  see  white  muslin  morning  garments  without  sleeves, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  and  embroider}',  and  calcu- 
lated to  "  mash  "  the  masculine  beholder  on  sight,  provided 
the   protruded  arms  be  anything  to  brag  of.     It  is  a  wise 
woman  that  knows  her  own  arms,  and  some  scrawny  ones 
are  bound,  I  suppose,  to  be  exposed  to  pity,  by  means  of  this 
garment.      To  return  to  apparel  which  only  husbands,    of 
all  men,  see,  permit  me  to  say  that  new  chemises  are  cut 
to   fit   pretty   snugly  around   the   waist,   neck,  and   wrists. 
This  gives  them  a  shapeliness  that  is  new  and  attractive. 
They  are  buttoned   on   the   shoulders,  so   that  there  need 
be  none  of  the  old-fashioned  hoisting  over  the  head.     You 
simply  touch  your  shoulders,  and  down  the  chemise  drops 
to  the  floor.     This  is  handy  in  dressing,  because  a  change 
can   be  made  without  danger   of  mussing  the  hair.     Con- 
servative women,  with  old-fashioned   notions  about  cover- 
ing the   arms  warmly,    have    sleeves    made  scant   enough 
not  to   interfere   with  tight  dress-sleeves;    but  those   who 
intend  to  display  the   arm  in  evening  dress  leave  out  the 
chemise  sleeve  altogether.     Still   others  do  not  even  wear 
straps  over  the  shoulders,  but  wear  a  chemise  that  is  no 
more  than  a  muslin  cylinder,  reaching  up  as  far  as  the  arm- 
pits, and  depending  on  the  embracing  corset  for  support. 
Very  dainty  underclothes  are  the  rage.     Some  are  made  of 
white  Chinese  silk,  and  muslin  is  made  by  profuse  embroid- 
ery to  be  costly  in  the  extreme.     Night-gowns  are  of  odd 
shapes.    The  princess  pattern,  however,  is  preferred  for  such 
very  elegant  night-gowns  as  are  not  so  much  intended  to  be 
slept  in  as   for  morning  wrappers.     Elaborateness  of  trim- 
ming, in  the  way  of  exquisite  embroidery  and  fine  laces,  re- 
lieves these  garments  of  the  plainness  which  commonly  per- 
tains to  garments  worn  abed  ;  but  the  fashion  of  wearing 
them  when  receiving  morning  callers  is,  nevertheless,  some- 
what startling  to  persons  of  a  prudish  leaning.     Fine  cam- 
bric, soft  percale,  and  sheer  nainsook  are  the  materials,  and 
all  down  the  wearers  front,  from  chin  to  toes,  is  possibly  a 
mass  of  laborious  needle-work.     Not  a  touch  of  color  is  to  be 
worn  with  these  night-and-morning  bewitchers — and  aren't 
they  angelic,  though  ?     Flannel  petticoats,  too,  are  now  ob- 
jects of  great  elaboration.     They  are  made  of  two  breadths 
of  the  finest  and  softest  flannel,  reaching  almost  a  yard  in 
depth,  slightly  gored  toward  the  top,  so  as  not  to  give  too  much 
fullness  in  the  waist,  and  set  to  a  wide  cambric  or  linen  band. 
Silk  embroidery  is  a  favorite  ornamentation  for  flannel  pet- 
ticoats, but  the  most  highly  fashionable  finish  is  lace.     Less 
elegant  petticoats  are  edged  with  ruffles  of  fine  and  soft 
torchon  lace,  with  a  lining  of  blue  or  pink  satin.     Colored 
flannel  petticoats  are  already  common.     Red  and  blue  are 
the  favorite  colors,  with  gray  and  green,  embroidered  with 
red,  coming  next.     Many  women  embroider  their  own  skirts 
with  crewels.     For  persons  with  much  breadth  of  their  own, 
petticoats  are  fitted  closely  around  the  hips.     Whatever  full- 
ness they  desire  to  add  is  accomplished  with  a  Spanish 
flounce.     Quilted  petticoats  become  of  a  single  plain  thick- 
ness near  the  top ;  and  in  these  particulars  there  is  shown  no 
tendency  to  give  up  ultra-close-fitting  costumes.    In  drawers 
there  are  novelties.     The  new  imported  article  has  no  belt, 
but  is  provided  instead  with  a  casing  and  tapes  at  the  waist. 
This  gives  to  this  much  despised  and  ordinarily  unshapely 
garment  an  unaccustomed  rakishness.     The  Swiss  edges — 
a  strong  cotton  lace  woven  in  open-work  embroidery  patterns 
— are  much  used  for  trimming  drawers.    The  stocks  of  ready- 
made  drawers  are  large  and  varied.     Absolutely  new  things 
in  this  line  are  knit  drawers  of  silk  and  wool,  very  elastic, 
as  they  needs  must  be  to  fit  the  lean  and  the  fat  with  the  de- 
sired precision.     They  are  of  various  colors,  not  excepting 
the  finest  tints,  and  look  as  though  intended  for  circus  per- 
formers ;  yet  I  am  assured  that  they  are  meant  to  be  worn  in 
private  life  like  any  other  drawers. 


Robinson — "  You've  seen  more  of-  the  world  than  most 
people,  Mrs.  Smart.  'Now,  where  have  you  met  the  hand- 
somest, pleasantest,  and  best  bred  people  ?  " 

Fair  American — "Well,  among  your  British  aristocracy." 

Robinson — "  Indeed?  That  is  most  gratifying  to  my  pride 
as  an  Englishman.  And  where  have  you  encountered — a — 
the  ugliest,  vulgarest,  and  most  offensive  specimens  of  hu- 
manity ?  " 

Fair  American — "Well,  among  your  British  aristocracy.'1 


Just  at  present  the  theatrical  business  is  so  thoroughly  de- 
moralized that  there  is  very  little  of  importance  or  interest  to 
write  about.  At  Baldwin's,  the  production  of  "Aladdin  and 
his  Wonderful  Lamp"  is  announced.  The  Bush  Street  The- 
atre will  be  closed  during  the  Carnival,  and  a  portion  of  its 
company  utilized  in  the  different  booths.  For  the  next  two 
weeks  we  shall  be  virtually  without  theatres. 
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TAILINGS. 


A  young  university  Englishman  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  New  York  Graphic- 
Is  Philadelphia  a  large  State? 

Are  Boston  and  New  York  on  the  same  river? 

Do  you  have  any  really  good  theatres  in  New 
York? 

What  can  you  buy  an  American  judge  for? 

Did  you  ever  kill  a  man  ? 

How  wide  is  the  ferry  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago ? 

Why  don't  you  let  the  Patagonians  vote? 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  cab  per  hour  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco? 

I  thought  the  war  between  the  States  was  stopped, 
and  there  is  Peru  and  Chili  fighting  yet. 

Will  the  Brooklyn  bridge  be  as  long  as  Blackfriars? 

Is  Texas  as  large  as  Devonshire  ? 

Can  an  Englishman  really  understand  the  natives 
of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis? 

Is  it  true  that  your  single  young  ladies  are  gone  for 
a  week  together  on  excursions  with  gentlemen  ? 


Here  is  a  sample  rendering  of  modern  music,  with 
piano  accompaniment,  by  the  average  young  female 
canary  : 

"  When  the  moo-hoon  is  mi-hild-ly  be-heaming 
O'er  the  ca-halm  and  si-hi-Ient  se-e-e-e, 
Its  ra-dyunce  so-hoftly  stre-heam-ing, 
Oh  !  ther-hen,  oh,  ther-hen, 
I  thee-hink 
Hof  thee-hee; 
I  thee-hink, 
I  thee-hink, 
I  thee-hink. 
I  thee-he-he-hehehehe-hink  hof  thee-e-e-e-e." 

The  diary  of  a  dollar  : 
I  was  once  Si- 
Subscribed  by  private  charity  for  the  Home  of  the 
Hungry-,  Friendless,  and  Needy. 

But,  in  trying  to  get  to  the  poor,  I  have  grown  very 
poor  myself. 

Thus,  expense  being  collected 10 

For  salary  minister  in  charge  of  Home  of  the 

Hungry  I  pay 20 

For  rent  of'  Home  of  the  Hungry  I  pay 10 

For  salary  of  secretary  I  pay 05 

For  prospectus  and  yearly  report  of  the  Home  of 

the  Hungry  I  pay 05 

For  getting  up  the  yearly  dinner,  celebrating  the 

Home  of  the  Hungry.  I  pay 05 

For  current  expenses  of  running  the  home  I  pay   .05 
For  baker's  and  butcher's  bill,  employees  of  the 

Home  of  the  Hungry,  I  pay 05 

For  extra  polish  on  knocker  on  big  front  door,  I 

pay 05 

For  insurance  and  taxes  on  the  Home  of  the 

Hungry  I  pay 05 

Total 75 

Balance  due  in  treasury  Home  of  the  Hungry, 

Friendless,  and  Needy 25 

Which  may  go  to  relieve  the  hungry,  friendless,  and 
needy,  if  not  otherwise  called  for. 


Here  is  a  sort  of  a  canned  obituary  : 
A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew — 
A  little  peach  of  emerald  hue. 
A  little  boy  he  climbed  the  fence. 
And  took  that  peach  from  hence  to  thence. 


One  of  the  greatest  of  the  October  events,  ranking 
in  importance  with  that  of  the  Indiana  election,  is  the 
Grand  Masque  Ball  to  be  given  by  Colonel  Andrews 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  on  the  8th  of  that  month. 
On  the  3th  of  October  there  will  be  such  a  spectacle 
of  fun  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  United  States,  and 
never  before  presented  in  California — a  carnival  of 
pleasure,  dancing,  dressing,  masquerading,  and  mu- 
sic, so  chaste  and  elegant  that  none  maybe  offended. 
It  is  to  be  an  entertainment  of  the  best  character,  and 
one  to  which  the  best  people  may  betake  themselves, 
and  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  their  families, 
in  absolute  confidence  that  there  will  be  nothing  to 
offend  the  canons  of  good  taste  and  propriety.  The 
affair  is  already  an  assured  success.  The  tickets  are 
nearly  all  disposed  of,  except  certain  reserved  boxes. 
The  prizes  offered  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  Diamond  Palace.  Their  value  will  tempt 
to  a  rivalry  in  dress,' and  an  originality  of  character, 
such  as  have  not  been  witnessed  in  any  entertainment 
of  like  character.  The  Grand  March  will  be  some- 
thing most  comical  and  superb.  It  will  be  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  will  embrace  some  of  the  most 
unique  and  original  of  conceits.  Arrangements  are 
made  to  have  President  Hayes  and  his  friends  pres- 
ent. A  grand  and  highly  decorated  box  is  set  apart 
for  the  Presidential  party.  A  gold  card,  with  silver 
envelope,  similar  to  the  one  inviting  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  will  be  sent  to  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes. 
Colonel  Andrews  shows  the  autograph  le.ter  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  response  to  his  imitation,  wiih  great 
pride.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  24,  1879. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  entertainment  at  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion to-morrow  evening.  It  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  interesting  occasion. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kind- 
ness in  the  matter  of  the  gold  card  in  silver  envelope 
by  which  the  invitation  was  communicated. 

"Truly  yours.  U.  S.  Grant. 

"  Colonel  A.  Andrews,  Diamond  Palace." 

President  Hayes  received  a  similar  card  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  idea  having  been  borrowed 
from  Colonel  Andrews's  first  card  to  General  Grant.  It 
was  manufactured  at  the  Diamond  Palace.  It  grati- 
fied and  surprised  the  President  with  its  elegant  de- 
sign and  exquisite  workmanship.  The  coming  Car- 
nival Ball  will  be  something  well  worth  attending  by 
everybody  who  can  command  the  pVice  of  admission, 
which  is  only  one  dollar  and  a  half.  It  is  better 
sometimes  to  spend  money  for  fun  than  bread.  One 
can  laugh  and  grow  fat.  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  jack  a  dull  boy." 


The  wise  man  buyeth  hiin  an  overcoat  in  season.  If 
he  be  wise  among  the  wise,  he  goes  to  T-  M.  Litch- 
field &  Co.,  415  Montgomery  Street,  inspects  the  new 
line  of  overcoatings  now  on  display  there,  and  orders 
him  his  winter  overcoat  at  once.  If  he  has  need,  he 
orders  also  a  suit  of  English  or  Scotch  goods,  for  fall 
and  winter  wear. 


CONSTIPATION 

Or  Habitual  Costiveness,  invariably  causes  general  derange- 
ment of  the  entire  system,  and  begets  many  diseases  that  are 
gloomy  in  their  aspect,  and  often  hazardous  to  health  and  life. 
Persons  of  this  habit  of  body  are  subject  to  Melancholy  Feel- 
ings, Headache,  Low  Spirits,  Timidity,  Defective  Memory, 
Nervousness,  Fevers,  Languor,  Drowsiness,  Irritable  Temper, 
Indisposition,  and  other  consequent  symptoms,  which  often  unfits 
the  sufferer  for  business  or  agreeable  associations. 

REGULAR   HABIT  OF  BODY 

alone  can  correct  the  evils  enumerated  above,  and  nothing  sue. 
ceeds  so  well  in  achieving  and  maintaining  this  condition  as 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative. 

By  its  use  not  only  is  the  System  Renovated  and 
Cleansed  of  all  impurities,  hit  in  conseqtience  of 
the  harmonious  changes  thus  created,  there  per- 
vades the  entire  organism  a  feeling  of  satiety  ;  the 
mental  facilities  perform  their  functions  with 
renewed  vivacity,  and  there  is  an  exhilaration 
of  mind,  freedom  of  thotight,  and  perfect  heart's 
ease  that  bespeak  the  full  enjoyment  of  health. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  Sold  by  Druggists  at  60e.  a  Box. 
Iffi- AVOID  COUNTERFEITS  AND  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. -®g 


The  "  cost  of  a  boy  "  is  not  always  easy  to  com- 
pute, although  the  Rev,  F.  B.  Fiske  has  mounted  the 
lecture  platform  and  figured  it  out  to  a  copper.  He 
reckons  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  a  good  boy,  receiv- 
ing the  advantages  of  city  life,  will  cost,  counting 
compound  interest  on  the  amount  invested,  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars.  At  twenty-one  he  will 
not  cost  any  more,  unless  he  goes  to  college.  If  he 
does  go,  he  costs  as  much  more.  A  bad  boy  costs 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  at  twenty-one,  providing 
he  does  not  go  to  college.  If  he  does  go,  he  costs  as 
much  more.  "This  computation," says  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "comprises  only  the  pecuniary  cost  of 
raising  a  boy;  it  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
mother's  tears  and  the  father's  gray  hairs,  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  figures." 


Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  by  restoring 
strength  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
cures  dyspepsia,  which  is  but  the  result  of  loss  of 
nervous  strength,  followed  by  muscular  relaxation. 


Be  not  deceived,  but  buy  spectacles  from  scientific 
opticians.     Berteling  &  Watry,  427  Kearny  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  525  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co..  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French.  Spanish,  and  Italian  conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


DOXEY'S 


CRESTS 
MONOGRAMS 
COATS  OF  ARMS 
WEDDING  CARDS 
VISITING  CARDS 
RECEPTION     " 
INVITATIONS 


ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 
ENGRAVED 


NOTE:     Visiting     Cards     from 

Plate  Reduced  from  $3.50 

to  $2.00  per  100. 


Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 

Nucleus  Building,  opposite  Kearny. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


S3T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "Thomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.  1  Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  65)  of  two  ($2)  dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  m 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  (29th)  day  of  September, 
18S0,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCHER   SILVER   MINING   CO. 

■*-**  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1S80,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
offi  ce  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  September,  1SS0,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unlesspayment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  October,  1S80,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

TJURNITURE,      TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*  Pictures,  Carpets,  etc.,  stored  and  taken  care  of  (not 

necessary  to  pack  them) ;  Parlor  Sets,  Carpets,  and  Blankets 
dusted  and  aired  to  keep  out  moths.  Trunks  stored  for  25 
cents  per  month.  We  have  the  best  facilities  for  storage, 
having  been  in  the  business  sixteen  years,  and  built  our  ware- 
houses expressly  for  it.  Don't  pay  rent  or  interest,  and  can 
afford  to  store  goods  low.  Advances  made,  insurance  of- 
fected,  and  reference  given.  Please  send  postal  card,  and 
we  will  call  and  give  estimate  for  storage,  etc. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO. 
Principal  storeroom,  310  Stockton   Street,  between  Post 
and  Sutter,  corner  Stockton  Place,  San  Francisco. 


STATIONERY 


The  very  latest  styles  of  Fashion- 
able Stationery,  Correspondence, 
Regret,  Menu,  and  Dinner  Cards 
just  opened  at 

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

New  Books  received  as  soon  as 
published. 

A  Fresh  supply  of  our  Lead  Pen- 
cils just  received.    25  cts.  per  dozen. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOrjRXE  &  CO. 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 

(Masonic  Temple.) 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS -SEPT.    STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

-pEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

110  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


STORAGE. 

pURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.  MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

6J4    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  =3   STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


UNITED  FIREMEN'S  of  PHILA. 

O.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


N 


ff»_—  a  week.    512  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costlyout- 
W  f*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

"^"■'^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  September  15,  18S0 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  59)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  day  of 
September,  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  in- 
stant. W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM',    ' 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volume;   from  :r 
ment   by   applying   at    the   Business  Office, 
Street. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


AGE    AND    THE    INTELLECT. 


From   the  Boston  Courier. 
"  The  richer  a  nature,"  says   Carlyle,  "  the  harder  and 
slower  its  development.     Two  boys  were  once  of  a  class  in 
the  Edinburgh  Grammar  School ;  John,  ever  trim,  precise, 
and  dux  ;  Walter,  ever  slovenly,  confused,  and  dolt.     In  due 
time  John  became  Baillie  John  of  Hunter  Square,  and  Wal- 
ter became  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Universe.     The  quickest 
and   completest  of  all  vegetables  is  the  cabbage."      This 
slowly-developed  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Universe  "  was 
thirty-four  when  he  made  his  first  draft  of  "  Waverly,"  and 
forty- three  when  he  rewrote  and  published  it.     Nearly  every 
one  of  those  tales  which  conferred  immortality  upon  him 
was  composed  after  he  reached  the  age  of  forty-six.     He 
wrote   the    "Heart   of    Mid-Lothian''    at   forty-seven;    the 
"Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  "A   Legend  of   Montrose,"   and 
"  Ivanhoe,"  at  forty-eight  ;  the  "  Pirate  "  and  "  Peveril  of  the 
Peak "  at  fifty ;  the  "Tales  of  the  Crusaders"  at  fifty-four  ; 
and  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate"  at  fifty-seven.    Car- 
lyle was  forty-two  when  he  published  the  "  French  Revolu- 
tion," the  first  work  of  his  to  which  he  formally  put' his  name. 
The  publication  of  this  work  was,  it  is  true,  delayed,  owing 
to  the  burning  of  the  manuscript  of  one  volume,  through  the 
carelessness  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  whom  it  had  been  loaned  by 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  if  that  mishap  had  not  occurred,  Car- 
lyle would  have  been  over  forty  before  his  work  could  have 
appeared.     His  "  Cromwell "    was  published  when  he  was 
fifty  ;  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Frederick  the  Great " 
when  he  was  sixty-three,  another  two  when  he  was  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  last  two  when  he  was  sixty-nine.     Swift  was 
fifty-nine  when  he  published  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  cer- 
tainly did  no  work  on  it  before  he  was  fifty-seven.     Tenny- 
son had  reached  fifty  when  his  first  idyls,  "  Enid,"  "  Elaine," 
"Vivien,"  and  "  Guinevere"  were  published,  and  was  about 
sixty-two  when  he  completed  the  series  with  "  Gareth  and 
Lynette."    Macaulay  was  forty-eight  when  he  issued  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  and  the 
third  and  fourth  did  not  appear  till  he  was  fifty-five.     Good 
as  are  the  essays  of  his  early  manhood,  they  pale  when  com- 
pared with  this  work  of  his  mature  years.     John  Stuart  Mill 
was  fifty-three  when  his  essay  "  On  Liberty"  was  published, 
and  fifty-six  when  he  gave  us  that  on  "  Utilitarianism."    Mil- 
ton was  certainly  more  than  fifty-four  when  he  began  to  com- 
pose his  "  Paradise  Lost."     He  was  fifty-nine  when  he  sold 
it   to    Simmons  the   bookseller.      George    Eliot  composed 
"  Middlemarch"  between  the  age  of  forty-six  and  fifty-one, 
and  since  then  "  Daniel  Deronda."      Bacon  was  fifty-nine 
before  he  published  his  great  work,  the  "  Novum  Organum." 
Cowper  was  over  fifty  when  he  wrote  "John  Gilpin"  and 
the   "Task";    and    Defoe   fifty-eight   when    he    published 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."     Danvin  published  his  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies" when  fifty,  and  his  "  Descent  of  Man  "  when  sixty-two. 
Grote  wrote  the  larger  part  of  his  "  History  of  Greece  "  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifty-two  and  sixty-two  ;  and  Hallam  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  same  period  of  life  with  his  "  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe."      The  two  works  by  which 
Thomas    Hood   has  survived  the   grave,  "  The   Bridge   of 
Sighs"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  were  composed  when 
he  was  forty-six,  and  on  a  sick-bed  from  which  he  never  rose. 
Longfellow  gave  us  "Hiawatha"  ivhen  forty-eight,  "Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn"  when  fifty-six,  and  since  then  has  been 
as  prolific  as  he  has  been  excellent.     We  need  only  mention 
his  translation  of  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  and  his  ex 
quisite  poem,  "Morituri  Salutamus."     "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table"  was  published  when  Holmes  was  forty- 
eight,  and  "Songs  in  Many  Keys"  when  fifty-five.     Wash 
ington  Irving  completed  "Tales  of  the  Alhambra"  at  forty- 
nine,  published  "Mahomet"  at  sixty-seven,  and  the  "  Life  of 
George  Washington"  after  that  age.     Prescott  wrote,  we  be 
lieve,  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  between  the  ages  of  forty 
one  and  forty-seven,  and  the  "Conquest  of  Peru"  between 
forty-seven  and  fifty-one.     Motley  completed  the  "  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands"  at  fifty-three,  and  after  that  be- 
gan the  history  of  "John  of  Barneveld,"  which  he  published 
when  he  was  sixty.    Frenchmen  have  produced  very  remark 
able  books  long  after  the  noon-day  of  life.     Laplace  did  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  mathematical  work  after  three  score 
and  ten,  and  Victor  Hugo  scarcely  "got  under  way"  before 
he  was  fifty.     He  published  "  Napoleon  the  Little"  at  fifty, 
"Les   Chatiments"  at  fifty-one,  "Les  Miserables"  at  fifty- 
seven,  the  "Toilers  of  the  Sea"  at  sixty-four,  "The  Man  who 
Laughs"  at  sixty-seven,  and  the  "Annals  of  a  Terrible  Year" 
at  seventy.    The  great  physicist  and  mathematician,  Ampere, 
did  not  begin  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  till  he  was  forty-five,  and  it  was  from  fifty- 
one  to  fifty-three  that  he  published  his  "  Observations,"  a 
work  characterized,  as  has  been  said,  by  "  profound  thought 
and  extraordinary  philosophical  sagacity."     Racine  was  fifty 
when  he  wrote  his  drama  of  "Esther,"  and  at  fifty-two  that  of 
"Athalie,"  the  finest  production  of  his  genius,  and  a  master- 
piece of  dramatic  eloquence.    Thiers  was  sixty-five  when  he 
completed  his  "Consulate  and  Empire,"  and  Chateaubriand 
sixty-three  when  he  published  his  "Etudes."    Cervantes  had 
passed  his  fifty-eighth  year  before  he  published  the  first  part 
of  "Don  Quixote,"  and  was  sixty-eight  when  he  issued  the 
second  part.     He  and  Shakspeare  died  on  the  same  day. 
Cicero  composed  most  of  his  philosophical  treatises  between 
the  ages  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty-two.     Galileo  published  his 
"Dialogue  on  the  Two  Principal  Systems  of  the  World"  at 
sixty-eight,  the  "Dialogue  on  Local  Motion"  at  seventy-four. 
Goethe  and  Kant,  two  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  lived, 
did  scarcely  anything  till  after  forty-five.    Kant  was  nothing 
but  a  professor  till  fifty-seven,  when  he  published  his  "Crit- 
ique of  Pure  Reason,"  on  which  he  had  begun  work  ten  years 
before.    When  sixty-four  he  issued  his  "Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,"  and  his  "Critique  on  Judgment"  was  published  two 
years  later.     But  the  most  conspicuous  literary  example  of 
fertility  at  an  advanced  age  is  Goethe.     At  forty-eight  he 
published  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  and  at  fifty-six  his  im- 
mortal "Faust."     "If  Goethe,"  says  Carlyle,  "had  died  in 
1806   [the   year   when  'Faust'  appeared],   he   would   have 
achieved  a  greater  renown  than  any  other  man  of  letters ; 
but  he  was  destined  to  live  twenty-six  years  longer — years  of 
labor  and  productiveness."    In  1809,  when  fifty-nine,  he  pub 
ished  "Elective  Affinities,"  and  in  iS3i,at  the  age  of  eighty 
"  1  lelena,"  the  second  part  of  "  Faust." 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


A    Fancy. 

How  sweet  this  life — this  life,  if  we 
(My  love  and  I)  might  dwell  together 

Here  beyond  the  summer  sea, 
In   the  heart  of  summer   weather  ! 

With  pomegranates  on  the  bough, 
And  with  lilies  in  the  bower ; 

And  a  sight  of  distant  snow, 
Rosy  in  the  sunset  hour. 

And  a  little  house — no  more 
In  state  than  suits  two  quiet  lovers  ; 

And  a  woodbine  round  the  door, 
Where  the  swallow  builds  and  hovers  ; 

With  a  silver  sickle-moon, 
O'er  hot  gardens,  red  with  roses  ; 

And  a  window  wide,  in  June, 
For  serenades  when  evening  closes  ; 

In  a  chamber  cool  and  simple, 
Trellised  light  from  roof  to  basement ; 

And  a  summer  wind  to  dimple 
The  white  curtain  at  the  casement ; 

Where,  if  we  at  midnight  wake, 
A   green   acacia   tree  shall   quiver, 

In  the  moonlight,  o'er  some  lake 
Where  nightingales  sing  songs  forever. 

With  a  pine  wood  dark  in  sight ; 
And  a  bean  field  climbing  to  us, 

To  make  odors  faint  at  night, 
Where  we  roam  with  hone  to  view  us. 

And  a  convent  on  the  hill, 
Through  its  light-green  olives  peeping 

In  clear  sunlight,  and  so  still, 
Ail  the  nuns,  you'd  say,  were  sleeping. 

Seas  at  distances,  seen  beneath 
Grated  garden  wildernesses — 

Not  so  far  but  what  their  breath 
At  eve  may  fan  my  darling's  tresses. 

A  piano,  soft  in  sound, 
To  make  music  when  speech  wanders, 

Poets  reverently  bound, 
O'er  whose  pages  rapture  ponders. 

Canvas,  brushes,  hues,  to  catch 
Fleeting  forms  in  vale  or  mountain, 

And  an  evening  star  to  watch 
When  all  is  still,  save  one  sweet  fountain. 

Ah  !    I  idle  time  away 
With  impossible  fond  fancies, 

For  a  lover  lives  all  day 
In  a  land  of  lone  romances. 

But  the  hot  light  o'er  the  city 
Drops — and  see  !  on  fire  departs. 

And  the  night  comes  down  in  pity 
To  the  longing  of  our  hearts. 

Bind  thy  golden  hair  from  falling, 
O  my  love,  my  one,  my  own ! 

'Tis  for  thee  the  cuckoo's  calling 
With  a  note  of  tenderer  tone. 

Up  the  hill-side,  near  and  nearer, 
Through  the  vine,  the  corn,  the  flowers, 

Till  the  very  air  grows  dearer, 
Neighboring  our  pleasant  bowers. 

Now  I  pass  the  last  Podere  ; 
There,  the  city  lies  behind  me. 

See  her  fluttering  like  a  fairy 
O'er  the  happy  grass  to  find  me  ! 


-Owen  Meredith. 


Sleep. 


'  God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep  !  " 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  I ; 

And  bless  him  also  that  he  didn't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself;  or  try 

To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 

A  close  monopoly  by  "  patent  right" 

Yes,  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep  ! 

{I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration;) 
But  blast  the  man,  with  curses  loud  and  deep, 

Whate'er  the  rascal's  name,  or  age,  or  station, 
Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising, 
That  artificial  cut-off— "  early  rising"  ! 

'  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed," 
Observes  some  solemn,  sentimental  owl. 
Maxims  like  these  are  very  cheaply  said  ; 

But,  ere  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl, 
Pray  just  inquire  about  their  rise  or  fall, 
And  whether  larks  have  any  beds  at  all. 

The  "time  for  honest  folks  to  be  a-bed" 
Is  in  the  morning,  if   I  reason  right  ; 

And  he  who  cannot  keep  his  precious  head 
Upon  his  pillow  till  it's  fairly  light, 

And  so  enjoy  his  forty  morning  winks, 

Is  up — to  knavery  ;  or  else — he  drinks. 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  "Seasons,"  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season  ; 

But  then  he  said  it — lying — in  his  bed 
At  ten  o'clock  A.  M. — the  very  reason 

He  wrote  so  charmingly.     The  simple  fact  is 

His  preaching  wasn't  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 

.  'Tis  doubtless  well  to  be  sometimes  awake — 
Awake  to  duty  and  awake  to  truth — 
But  when,  alas!   a  nice  review  we  take 

Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth, 
The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to  weep 
Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood,  or — in  sleep. 

'Tis  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  a  while 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night, 

And,  free  at  last  from  mortal  care  and  guile, 
To  live  as  only  in  the  angels'  sight ; 

In  sleep's  sweet  realms  so  cozily  shut  in, 

Where,  at  the  worst,  we  only  dream  of  sin. 

So  let  us  sleep,  and  give  the  Maker  praise, 
Like  to  the  lad  who,  when  his  father  thought 

To  clip  his  morning  nap  by  hackneyed  phrase 
Of  vagrant  worm  by  early  songster  caught. 

Cried  :  "  Served  him  right !  It's  not  at  all  surprising — 

The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  rising." 

— John  G.  Saxe. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    MINUET. 


Louis  XIV.  became  extravagantly  fond  of  the  minuet,  and 
brought  it  into  fashion  by  dancing  it  at  Versailles  in  1660. 
But  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory  and  influence  was  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  Italy  a  certain  Monsieur  Dufort  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  minuet ;  and  Mon- 
sieur Liepig  received  incredible  ovations  for  his  performance 
of  that  dance  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  in  Naples,  during 
the  carnival  of  1773.  Several  female  dancers  made  large 
fortunes  by  the  minuet.  The  name  of  minuet  was  applied 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  certain  species  of  air,  in  three- 
fourths  time,  which  was  sung  in  the  opera,  and  still  signifies 
a  melody  with  a  special  rhythm  and  movement  familiar  to  all 
musicians.  One  Genparo  Magri,  who  wrote  just  about  a 
century  ago,  styled  himself  "  Maitre  de  ballet  of  the  royal 
diversions  of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  and  of  the  royal  military 
academy."  And  he  assures  us  that  of  all  dances  the  minuet 
was  the  most  noble,  and  ought  to  be  learned  by  all,  even  by 
the  military.  From  Magri's  official  title  of  "  dancing-master 
to  the  royal  military  academy,"  it  would  seem  as  though  his 
Sicilian  majesty  had  not  neglected  this  part  of  his  arm/s  ed- 
ucation. The  same  writer  discourses  -of  his  art  with  an 
amount  of  fervor  and  minute  attention  to  detail  which  be- 
tray his  undoubting  belief  in  its  importance.  The  rules 
about  the  minuet  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  But  we  may 
lay  before  the  reader  Magri's  five  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  making  a  good  figure  in  the  minuet.  These 
are,  namely:  "A  languishing  eye,  a  smiling  mouth,  an 
imposing  carriage,  innocent  hands,  and  ambitious  feet." 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  died  in  Paris 
a  dancing  master  named  Marcello,  who  may  be  called  the 
genius  of  the  minuet.  His  lessons  were  extremely  dear  and 
eagerly  sought  for.  He  treated  his  subjects  with  profun- 
dity and  solemnity,  and  his  pupils  with  autocratic  arro- 
gance. There  was  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the  ele- 
gance of  his  outward  bearing  and  the  extremely  blunt  and 
rough  utterances  to  which  he  treated  his  noble  scholars.  He 
would  make  a  lady  a  bow  expressive  of  high  courtesy,  and 
call  out  the  next  moment :  "  Duchess,  you  waddle  like  a 
goose  !  Stand  upright,  do  !  You  have  the  air  of  a  servant- 
maid  !"  or,  "  Prince,  what  are  you  about?  You  look  like  a 
street  porter  !"  But  nobody  resented  these  speeches,  for 
Marcello  was  privileged  to  say  what  he  chose.  In  his  latter 
years  he  relinquished  teaching  the  minuet,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  what  he  called  "the  most  sublime  part  of  the  art,  viz., 
la  rivirence?  He  taught  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  different 
species  of  bow  and  courtesy  for  the  two  sexes,  each  of  which 
expressed  the  condition,  and  frequently  the  mood,  of  the 
person  who  made  it.  There  was  the  court  bow,  the  city  bow, 
the  bow  of  a  young  gentleman  to  his  equal,  the  minister's 
bow,  the  bow  of  a  young  lady  in  church  on  the  presentation 
of  her  fiance',  etc.  Courtesies  on  presentation  at  court 
were  taught  at  twenty-five  louis  d'or  the  course  !  During 
the  lesson  Marcello  represented  the  king,  and  took  care  to 
comport  himself  with  all  the  overwhelming  majesty  belong- 
ing to  the  part,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  nerves  of 
his  pupils  for  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Monarque  in  per- 
son. It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  magnificent  as  was 
Louis  XIV.,  he  was  not  so  magnificent  as  Marcello.  Du- 
fort, in  his  "  Essay  on  Noble  Dancing,"  published  at  Naples 
in  172S,  consecrates  an  entire  chapter  to  the  minuet,  describ- 
ing its  whole  ceremonial  with  scientific  minuteness.  But  here 
is  a  somewhat  less  verbose  description,  taken  from  a  work 
published  during  the  most  acute  period  of  the  passion  for 
this  dance  : 

The  cavalier  takes  his  lady  by  the  hand,  and  makes  two  steps  forward 
with  her,  both  keeping  on  the  same  line  ;  after  which  he  causes  her  to 
describe  a  circle  around  him,  which  brings  her  back  to  the  same  spot 
whence  she  started.  They  then  cross  each  other  during  four  or  five 
minutes,  looking  at  each  other  as  they  pass ;  and  ending  with  a  pro- 
found genuflexion  ;  the  whole  gravely  and  without  laughing,  since  the 
minuet  in  Europe  is  the  most  serious  diversion  known  in  society. 

The  author  of  an  amusing  and  erudite  monograph  on  the 
minuet,  Count  Alessandro  Meroni,  observes  that  the  music 
of  the  minuet  obtained  its  best  effects  from  the  long-drawn 
cadences  and  pauses,  which  were  then  a  great  novelty. 
Formerly  the  precise  contrary  had  been  the  case.  Not  only 
had  music  been  a  torrent  of  notes,  but  dancing  had  become 
a  mere  twinkling  of  legs  ;  and  the  tours  deforce  of  agility  in 
song  had  introduced  the  same  taste  into  the  dance.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  phlegmatic  minuet  to  put  an  end  to  this  whirl- 
wind of  vocal  and  terpsichorean  difficulties,  and  to  restore 
calm  to  the  legs  and  peace  to  the  throats  of  the  performers. 
Thanks  to  this  new  fashion,  dancers  were  dispensed  from 
running  after  the  notes,  and  imitating  the  trills  of  the  voice 
with  the  tips  of  their  toes.  And  thus,  too,  foreigners  were 
no  longer  able  to  declare  to  the  Italians,  "qtttls  gambadcrent 
comme  leur  chant" — that  they  capered  with  their  legs  as  with 
their  voices  ! 


Nym  Crinkle  says,  in  the  Sunnyside  Press,  that  the  best 
acting  he  ever  saw  Adelaide  Neilson  do  was  between  the 
acts.  He  called  upon  her  one  afternoon,  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel,  and  while  there  three  enormous  baskets  of  flow- 
ers were  sent  in  by  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  banker.  The 
actress  was  to  choose  the  one  that  should  be  sent  up  to  her 
upon  the  stage  in  the  evening.  She  was  severely  critical, 
turned  them  around,  and  finally,  with  delightful  disdain, 
thought  "  that  one  would  do."  That  night,  after  the  second 
act  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  she  was  recalled.  While  bowing 
at  the  footlights  there  was  a  stir  in  the  aisle,  and  two  ushers 
made  their  way  to  the  orchestra"  with  the  ponderous  and 
beautiful  basket  of  flowers.  "  I  never  saw  anything  so  spon- 
taneous," says  the  writer,  "  so  childishly  natural,  and  so  un- 
speakably charming  as  was  her  astonishment  at  the  gift. 
She  looked  at  it  with  her  handsome  eyes  filled  with  surprise, 
and  then  she  looked  at  the  audience  as  if  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  and  the  gift  could  not  be  intended  for  so  unworthy 
an  artist  as  herself.  The  audience  encouraged  her  by  ap- 
plause, and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  peered  over  its  edge, 
and  trembled  a  little  with  the  force  of  the  unexpected  honor. 
Then  she  picked  it  up,  and,  beaming  like  the  morning  star, 
flowers  and  actress  went  off  in  one  variegated  mass  of  love- 
liness. I  never  saw  her  do  anything  which  for  high  art  com- 
pared with  that." 


The  London  Court  Journal  calls  Joaquin  Miller  the  "poet 
of  the  Andes." 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

Q  O  MMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

—      September  15,  iSSo,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
7.  10  A:M.,  Daily,  Local PassengerTrain 

/  "w'  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Amioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  -A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  P.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  M.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    10  ~^-  ^">  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

/    Jj  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East,  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

10  O-O  ^'   ^"'   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

Jq q  P.  M,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 
via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

A.    OO  ^'  ^">  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

Tr'  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
sulia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  San 
Simon,  1,104  ro'les  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

/f  qq  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

*/"*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    Df)P>   M.,    Simdays    Excepted,   Local 

H~*Jj  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."     Connects  at   Davis  with   Local   Train  for 


Woodland  and*Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

yi    -jq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

TT  *+J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public. conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  ******     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•****-*     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  V. 
m.,  4.00  p.  M-i  and  4.30  p.  H. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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Change  car 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  A.  M. 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  A.  M. 
and  6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05 — 3-05 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  ,m.  and 
7.05  P.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


<i'MMManr  IT —  1  frill  j-T 

g>  RAILROAD,^ 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  pry  A-  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
yj-.^U  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  jJST  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  0,)  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'Ju  Stations. 

m  An  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollisterand  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

£3TAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  itST  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

o  j/i  I*-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monterey 
J\j7  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter  and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey.  SST  At  Pajaro 
the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this  train  for  Aptos, 
Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Time  from  San  Fraficisco  : 

To  Santa  Cruz,  only  four  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  to  Mon- 
terey, only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

>  -  £  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

S3P  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r    /  s\  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J  • I  V  and  Way  Stations. 
£.    jn  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 

u'Ou  lions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  SoqueL  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL    SINGLE    TRIP   TICKETS,   to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  retun^  until  following  Monday- 
inclusive ". $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS.  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
8£T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  P.  R. 
•J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  .r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
°"7-J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
-j  -jrt  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O'J        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

/  0/1  ^*-  ^*  OAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
T"J        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  Intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  reluming  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Franciscaat 
«     --,  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

&3T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  S.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
a.  m.  and  6.35  p.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  12-30,  3-30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m.  - 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5.45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,10.38,11.35  A.M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6-35,  and  9.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President, 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
J*  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Cold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  I,  iSSo jos,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER, 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODAXL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


TN   THE   SUPERIOR   COURT,  CITY 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  De- 
partment No.  4.  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Plaintiff,  vs.  Mark  L. 
McDonald  and  R.  N.  McDonald,  his  wife,  defendants. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed 
in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  California  send  greeting  to  Mark  L.  McDonald,  and 
Ralphine  N.  McDonald,  defendants.  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above  named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive 
of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons— if  served  within  this  County ;  or,  if  served  elsewhere, 
within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will  be  taken 
against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  complaint  The 
said  action  is  brought  to  recover  judgment  against  you  for 
the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  damages,  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
malicious  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  said  plaintiff"  on  a 
charge  of  insanity  on  several  occasions,  which  arrests  weie 
maliciously  procured  by  you,  said  defendants,  and  which 
said  charge  of  insanity  was  well  known  by  you  to  be  false 
[all  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint on  file,  to  which  your  attention  is  hereby  directed] 
and  for  costs  of  suit.  And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if 
you  fail  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  complaint,  as  above 
required,  the  said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  judg- 
ment "for  said  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  ($20,000)  Dollars. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

[seal]  WILLIAM  A.  STUART,  Clerk. 

By  P.  Devenv,  Deputy  Clerk. 
T.  J.  Crowley,  Att'y  for  Plaintiff,  429  Montgomery  Street. 


nOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  iSth  day  of  August,  1S80,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  4)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-second  (22d)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  (13th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT* 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
r\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

>/*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 
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WE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord : President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr .' Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran  kfort-on-  Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     BIJIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  '1'hV 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   <&   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-^      Street. 
jtST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


NATHANIEL  CRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &  GO. 

T JNDERT AKERS,  NO.   641  SACRA- 

^~"^    mento  Street,  corner  Webb.    Connected  by  Telephone 

with  all  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company's  offices. 

B£r  Embalming  a  Specialty. TE& 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOP,  MAMC, 
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Translated for  t)u  "  Argonaut"  from  the  French,  of  C.  de  Varigny. 


At  a  time  when  the  world,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  Russia,  is 
following  with  restless  curiosity  the  progress  of  the  nihilistic 
movement,  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
show  that  in  the  history  of  an  Asiatic  empire,  but  little 
known,  yet  containing  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
globe,  there  was  once  a  similar  movement,  with  analogous 
theories,  formulas,  and  facts.  Eight  centuries  ago  there  was 
in  China,  as  there  is  in  Russia  to-day,  a  sect,  mysterious  in 
origin,  which  issued  its  decrees  and  executed  them  in  the 
dark  ;  whose  obscure  oracles  predicted  a  systematic  and 
universal  destruction — chaos,  nothing — the  supreme  end  to 
which  its  efforts  tended.  Then  powerless  and  fruitless  nega- 
tion changed  to  socialistic  enthusiasm,  beside  which  the  at- 
tempts now  made  in  Europe  seem  but  child's  play.  Russian 
nihilists  and  German  socialists  have  had  their  predecessors 
and  masters.  Under  the  Song  dynasty  there  were  nihilistic 
axioms  proclaimed  in  China  whose  audacity  greatly  sur- 
passed those  of  the  Russians  of  our  days.  Between  the  so- 
cialistic ideas  of  Wang-ngan-Che,  the  great  Asiatic  reformer, 
and  those  of  the  levelers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
analogy  is  striking ;  but  the  Chinese  reformer  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of  being  clearer  and  more  logical,  and  of  having 
passed  legally,  and  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  from  the  do- 
main of  theory  to  that  of  practice. 

Those  who  imitate  him  will  certainly  not  go  further,  nor 
will  they  reach  a  more  satisfactory  result.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  interval  of  centuries,  a  dif- 
ferent continent,  an  entirely  different  origin  and  manners 
and  customs,  may  modify  the  appearance  of  a  fraction  of 
humanity,  but  will  not  change  it  fundamentally.  In  Europe, 
as  in  Asia,  it  is  under  the  same  primordial  laws,  subject  to 
the  same  exigencies,  a  prey  to  the  same  necessities,  moved 
by  the  same  passions,  now  as  then.  Man  requires  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  and  the  soul.  He  must  produce  to  con- 
sume. There  are  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  aspira- 
tions which  fail,  restless  ambitions,  virtues  and  vices,  and 
people  who,  having  had  but  half  a  breakfast,  and  expecting 
only  half  a  dinner,  envy  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  No 
one  denies  that  this  is  so.  "  But  it  will  not  be  so  when  we 
are  masters,"  say  the  socialists.  Wang-ngan-Che  also  af- 
firmed it,  and  shrank  from  nothing  to  bring  about  this  mil- 
lenium.  With  absolute  power  at  the  service  of  indomitable 
will,  he  had  everything  on  his  side.  Never  was  trial  made 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  or  received  with  louder 
acclamations.  They  may  begin  again,  but  they  will  not  do 
better,  and  the  result  is  certainly  not  encouraging. 

Let  us  closely  examine  into  the  character  of  this  bold  re- 
former. Chinese  as  he  was,  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  But 
he  attempted  the  impossible.  He  thought  that  human  na- 
ture could  be  changed,  and  that  abstractions  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  passions.  He  decreed  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  placed  his  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  decree.  He 
put  together  all  the  pieces  of  a  scientific  machine,  most  ad- 
mirably combined,  but  which  had  one  great  fault — it  could 
not  work,  for  the  inventor  had  neglected  to  take  the  laws  of 
friction  into  consideration. 

Audacity  of  all  kinds  was  natural  to  the  epoch  in  which  he 
lived.  The  nihilists  of  those  days  had  prepared  the  way  for 
him,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  build  up  a  new  or- 
der of  things  on  land  which  was  socially  leveled.  People 
speak  very  often  and  very  much  about  the  unchangeableness 
of  things  in  China.  That  vast  empire  has  been  represented 
as  hostile  to  progress,  refractory  as  to  changes,  living  on  the 
unalterable  foundation  of  its  traditions,  and  offering  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  one-third  of  the  human  race  moving 
round  and  round  one  spot  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  without 
daring  to  advance  or  to  retreat.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
true. If  we  compare  a  period  of  our  own  history  with  that 
of  the  celestial  empire,  we  find  that  from  420  (the  entrance 
of  the  Franks  into  Gaul)  to  1645  (the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia)  there  were  fifteen  changes  of  dynasty  in  China, 
fifteen  frightful  civil  wars,  and  the  extermination  of  all  the 
members  of  twelve  of  those  dynasties.  Each  of  these 
changes  shook  the  empire  to  its  base,  caused  waves  of  blood 
to  flow,  and  influenced  the  coming  in  of  new  ideas,  which 
were  soon  to  be  replaced  by  others.  So  that  in  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years,  fifteen  great  revolutions — more  than 
one  in  a  century — attest  against  its  material  immobility.  As 
for  maxims,  institutions,  and  political  combinations,  there  are 
none  which  the  Chinese  have  not  tried.  And  Europe,  even, 
is  copying  those  very  things  which  she  smiles  at. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  China  was  in  great 
trouble.  The  dynasty  of  Heou-Tcheou  had  fallen,  after  hav- 
ing been  forty  years  in  power.  It  was  replaced  by  that  of 
Song,  which  had  been  driven  away  in  479,  to  reappear  after 
an  eclipse  of  six  hundred  years.  The  tenth  century  had 
been  fertile  in  catastrophes.  Six  dynasties  had  been  succes- 
sively done  away  with,  ruin  was  everywhere,  and  anxiety  in 
every  mind.  Tartars  overran  the  empire,  and  political  and 
religious  skepticism  was  at  its  apogee.  China,  being  divided 
into  several  hostile  camps,  was  a  prey  to  civil  war  ;  and  so- 
cial anarchy,  pure  nihilism,  indeed,  was  advocated  on  pla- 
cards and  in  pamphlets. 

Modern  nihilists  can  not  go  beyond  the  Chinese  of  the 
eleventh  century.      Those  Asiatics   spoke  finally  as  to  the 


theory,  and  in  the  order  of  their  ideas  they  can  only  be 
copied — if  even  that.  They  reached  the  point  of  proclaim- 
ing that  there  was  nothing— no  spirit,  no  matter  ;  that  exist- 
ence was  only  a  chimerical  hallucination,  a  fool's  tale,  a  dream 
without  any  object  or  any  awakening.  People  imagined  that 
they  were  living,  loving,  and  suffering,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Not  only  was  this  affirmed,  but  millions  be- 
lieved it,  and  the  multitude,  pushed  about  in  all  directions, 
pursued  their  so-called  dream,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  with 
which  they  were  covering  the  soil. 

What  did  they  want  ?  or  rather  what  did  their  leaders 
want?  The  destruction  of  everything  which  exists;  and 
after  that  they  would  see.  They  wanted  to  make  a  clean 
sweep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct  a  new  social  edifice. 
They  were  willing  to  kill  each  other  even  in  the  efforts  to 
discover  who  would  build  it,  and  what  proportion  of  it  would 
be  given  to  them  after  it  wasbuilt.  But,  above  all  else,  they 
were  to  level  everything.  If  equality  in  fortune  was  impos- 
sible, equality  in  misery  was  easily  attained.  If  they  could 
not  make  the  poor  rich,  they  could  make  the  rich  poor.  The 
absurd  dream  of  impracticable  equality  has  haunted  weak 
brains  among  all  people  and  in  every  race,  furnishing  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  men  with  a  powerful  lever  for  the 
disturbance  of  the  masses. 

They  wanted  to  return  to  an  impossible  chimerical  condi- 
dition  of  nature.  It  was  not  social  regulation  that  the  lead- 
ers were  attempting,  but  the  absolute  and  total  suppression 
of  social  order.  By  giving  rein  to  the  brutal  appetites  of  the 
people,  and  offering  a  philosophic  theory  for  point  of  depar- 
ture and  justification  which  substitutes  a  dream  for  the 
reality,  they  took  account  of  the  fact  that  the  reality  would 
surely  assert  its  rights,  but  they  hoped  that  their  object 
would  be  attained  in  the  meanwhile,  and  at  a  time  when  no 
traces  of  institutions,  laws,  customs,  or  government  would 
remain.  This  violent  and  brutal  reaction  came  from  such  a 
rotten  condition  of  things  that  whatever  did  not  exist  seemed 
preferable  to  what  did.  "  Society,1'  said  they,  "is  founded 
upon  law,  and  law  is  trickery  and  injustice  ;  upon  property, 
and  property  is  injustice  and  extortion  ;  upon  religion,  and 
religion  is  a  lie ;  upon  force,  and  force  is  tyranny." 

Such  an  upheaval  could  but  end  in  utter  and  unqualified 
disaster.  Humanity  does  not  retrograde,  whatever  may  be 
the  delays  it  experiences,  or  the  obstacles  it  meets  with  on 
its  march.  The  nihilistic  movement  was  transformed.  Man 
does  not  remain  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  a  condition 
of  absolute  negation,  but  passes  through  it  on  his  way  to 
one  of  affirmation.  His  nature  leads  him  very  positively 
toward  what  is  real,  and  his  body  can  no  more  subsist  with- 
out food  than  his  brain  can  work  upon  an  abstract  idea  of 
nothingness.  A  socialistic  formula  could  but  be,  as  in  fact 
it  was,  the  end  of  this  strange  convulsion. 

These  incoherent  elements,  disturbed  and  without  order, 
only  waited  for  a  man  in  whom  they  could  be  personified  to 
bring  to  him  the  powerful  accretion  of  their  blind  strength. 
Wang-ngan-Che  was  that  man. 

Born  in  1027,  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  very 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history.  The  field  was 
a  vast  one,  the  historic  period  going  back  to  the  Hia 
dynasty,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  observations  and  researches  might 
have  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-two  centuries,  and  back 
of  that  came  the  age  of  fable.  His  adversaries,  as  well  as  his 
panegyrists  among  the  historians  of  the  time,  agree  in  testi- 
fying to  his  great  knowledge,  his  prodigious  intellect,  and  his 
remarkable  eloquence.  He  possessed  the  power  of  persua- 
sion to  the  very  highest  degree,  to  which  he  added  later  the 
art  of  constraining.  His  morals  were  irreproachable,  his 
opinions  inflexible,  and  his  working  power  astonishing.  One 
example  will  give  an  idea  of  it.  At  one  period,  when  still  in 
his  youth,  while  arranging  his  new  social  system,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  difficulty.  Pretending  to  make  his  theories  ac- 
cord with  the  five  holy  and  four  classic  books  upon  which 
reposed  the  institutions  which  he  wished  to  destroy,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  others  which  were  entirely  opposed 
to  them,  he  had  the  patience  to  annotate  these  voluminous 
works  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  to  add  a  special  com- 
mentary to  each  text  which  bothered  him  ;  and  that  not  be- 
ing sufficient,  he  composed  a  universal  dictionary,  in  which, 
modifying  the  sense  of  each  refractory  letter,  he  attributed 
another  meaning  to  it  conforming  to  his  views,  and  admitting 
of  the  interpretation  which  he  desired. 

Attracting  public  attention  by  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  he  passed  his  literary  examinations,  which  Chinese 
custom  made  most  rigid  on  entering  a  public  career, 
he  was  also  known  as  the  precursor  of  the  new  system  and 
the  implacable  enemy  of  nihilistic  theories.  His  name  was 
not  unknown  at  court,  and,  in  the  then  existing  confusion, 
some  of  the  men  in  power  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
join  forces  with  this  young  scholar,  whose  influence  over  the 
masses  was  daily  increasing,  and  whom  numerous  and  enthu- 
siastic disciples  proclaimed  as  the  only  man  capable  of  re- 
solving the  social  problem. 

Having  been  presented  to  Emperor  Chen-Tsoung,  and 
allowed  to  explain  his  theories,  Wang-ngan-Che  well  knew 
how  to  win  over  his  hearers  without  alarming  them.  An 
able  orator,  as  well  as  a  sincere  reformer,  he  showed  the 
sovereign  what  glory  might  be  his,  if  humanity  was  to  owe 
its  happiness  to  him.  The  task  was  an  easy  one;  tradition 
had  had  its  time,  and  a  new  era  was  beginning  ;  old  errors 
must  pass  away ;  the  current  threatening  to  carry  everything 


before  it  must  be  wisely  directed,  and  a  new  social  order 
established  ;  the  suppression  of  misery  depended  upon  the 
emperor ;  if  he  chose  to  decide  so,  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist. 

The  first  interview  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
Chen-Tsoung.  It  was  followed  by  others,  in  which  Wang- 
ngan-Che  developed  his  plans  with  infinite  art,  and  made 
light  of  obstacles  of  which  he  knew  not  the  strength.  He 
was  all  the  more  dangerous  in.that  he  was  sincere,  and  put 
to  the  service  of  a  false  but  seductive  idea  all  the  force  of 
profound  conviction.  Of  all  who  surrounded  the  emperor 
but  one  opposed  him,  but  he  was  a  most  redoubtable  adver- 
sary. 

Sse-ma-Kouang,  the  emperor's  privy  councilor  and  prime 
minister,  had  the  influence  which  age,  experience,  great  serv- 
ices, and  a  merited  reputation  for  wisdom  could  give  him. 
Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  this  statesman  has  left  a  deep 
impression  in  the  literary  history  of  China.  He  wrote  a 
charming  little  poem  entitled  "  My  Garden" — in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  summer  palace,  with  its  winding  walks  and  van- 
ishing paths,  and  all  that  skillful  arrangement  of  nature  to 
which  they  have  since  then  wrongfully  given  the  name  of 
"English  garden,"  whereas  it  should  be  called  "Chinese 
garden"— some  fragments  of  which  will  enable  one  to  un- 
derstand the  character  and  disposition  of  the  man  who  was 
about  to  undertake  a  formidable  battle  with  the  bold  reformer. 
After  poetically  describing  a  day  passed  in  wandering  through 
his  park,  he  ends  in  this  way:  "The  oblique  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  found  me  sitting  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  gazing 
silently  upon  the  restlessness  of  a  swallow  fluttering  about 
its  nest,  or  in  watching  the  efforts  which  a  kite  was  making 
to  surprise  its  prey.  The  rising  moon  finds  me  still  contem- 
plating. The  murmur  of  running  waters,  the  rustling  of 
leaves  moved  by  the  breeze,  and  the  beauty  of  the  clear  sky, 
plunge  me  into  a  sweet  reverie — all  nature  is  speaking  to 
my  soul.  I  lose  myself  in  listening,  and  night  slowly  draws 
me  to  the  door-sill  of  my  home.  Friends  come  at  times  to 
charm  my  solitude,  to  read  their  works  to  me  or  to  listen  to 
mine.  Wine  enlivens  our  frugal  repasts,  and  serious  conver- 
sations follow  them.  While  the  court,  from  which  I  fly, 
smiles  upon  voluptuousness  which  is  enervating,  lends  an 
ear  to  calumny,  forges  irons  and  spreads  nets  for  its  victims, 
we  invoke  Wisdom  and  offer  her  our  hearts.  Mine  eyes  turn 
ever  toward  her.  Alas  !  why  do  her  rays  reach  me  only 
through  such  vaporous  shadows?  Were  they  clear  and  cloud- 
less, where  could  I  find  a  retreat  and  temple  more  to  my 
mind  ?  How  happily  I  could  live  here  ! — but  what  do  I  say? 
A  thousand  duties  call  the  father,  husband,  and  citizen.  No, 
life,  you  are  not  wholly  mine  own.  Farewell,  dear  garden  ; 
adieu,  sweet  asylum  !  The  cares  of  state,  the  good  of  my 
country,  recall  me  to  the  city.  Keep  all  your  charms  for  me 
while  I  am  away,  for  I  will  return  and  ask  you  again  to  re- 
lieve me  from  the  annoyances  which  await  me,  and  to  cure 
my  soul  from  the  ills  to  which  I  shall  expose  it."  ("  Me'm- 
oires  sur  la  Chine,"  vol.  2,  p.  645.)  Might  not  one  imag 
ine  that  he  was  reading  the  invocation  of  a  sage  from  the 
pages  of  antiquity?  Indeed,  he  was  one,  and  his  life  was 
the  life  of  an  honest  man.  The  principal  episodes  in  his 
contest  with  Wang-ngan-Che  throw  into  greater  relief  this 
original  type  of  the  conservative  minister — this  sincere  pa- 
triot, this  poet  in  his  leisure  hours,  who  was  courageous  upon 
occasions,  and  philosophic  ever. 

The  brilliant  sophisms  of  the  innovator  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  mislead  him.  He  had  too  great  an  experience  of  men  and 
of  business  to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  projects  of  which  he 
alone  was  able  to  estimate  the  gravity.  His  fifty-seven  years 
had  been  passed  in  troublous  times.  He  had  energetically 
contended  against  nihilistic  doctrines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  reign,  and  his  wise  counsels  on  several  occasions  had 
averted  the  most  fearful  disturbances.  Mr.  Abel  Remusat 
has  published  a  biographical  sketch  of  this  statesman,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  comparison  between  his  an- 
tagonist and  himself: 

"  Chen-Tsoung,  on  ascending  the  throne,  wished  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  empire, 
among  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  forget  Sse-ma-Kouang — 
this  new  phase  of  whose  political  life  was  not  less  stormy 
than  the  former  portions  of  it.  Placed  in  opposition  to  one 
of  those  audacious  spirits  who  never,  in  carrying  out  their 
plans,  turn  away  from  any  obstacle,  and  whom  no  respect  for 
ancient  institutions  restrains,  Sse-ma-Kouang  showed  him- 
self to  be — what  he  always  had  been — a  religious  observer 
of  the  customs  of  antiquity,  and  ready  to  brave  any  danger 
in  maintaining  them.  Wang-ngan-Che  was  the  reformer 
whom  accident  had  opposed  to  Sse-ma-Kouang,  as  though 
for  the  purpose  of  summoning  to  battle,  with  equal  arms,  the 
conservative  genius  who  eternizes  the  duration  of  empires, 
and  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  destroys  them.  Though 
moved  by  opposite  principles,  the  two  adversaries  possessed 
equal  talents— the  one  employing  the  resources  of  his  imag- 
ination, the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of  his 
character,  to  change  and  regenerate  everything;  and  the 
other,  in  resisting  the  torrent,  calling  to  his  aid  remembrances 
of  the  past,  the  examples  of  the  ancients,  and  the  lessons 
from  history,  of  which  he  had  made  a  particular  study  dur- 
ing his  life." 

The  torrent  succeeded,  however.     The  innovator  had  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  soven  :<*n;s 
mind  on  his  side.     The  acclamations  from  tl  e  out; 
were  re-echoed  by  the  court.     The  ambitious  salu'-  ■ 
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new  man  a  rising  sun,  and  the  effects  upon  all  minds  were 
such  that  some  of  the  gravest  personages  in  the  empire  ranged 
themselves  upon  the  side  of  the  fanatic,  who,  afraid  of  noth- 
ing, seemed  even  to  divine  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Chen- 
Tsoung  soon  confided  all  power  to  him.  Sse-ma-Kouang 
was  vanquished.  He  had  to  retire  from  all  his  offices,  ex- 
cepting that  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  re- 
solved to  await  a  more  favorable  time  in  which  to  enter  into 
contest  with  his  fortunate  rival. 

An  army  of  disciples  followed  the  reformer — young  men, 
scholars,  imbued  with  their  master's  principles,  thirsting  for 
anything  new  and  daring,  and  inspired  with  a  devotion  for 
him  which  knew  no  bounds.  Through  him  the  doors  of  the 
administration  were  open  to  them.  He  appointed  them  to 
the  best  offices,  confided  the  government  of  provinces,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  schools  to  their  keeping,  and  then  began 
to  cany  out  his  plans.  If,  as  he  affirmed,  he  could  secure 
abundance  and  prosperity  for  China,  it  was  just  the  time  to 
do  so.  The  year  1069  was  a  disastrous  one.  Epidemics, 
earthquakes,  terrible  droughts,  and  famine  afflicted  the  most 
populous  provinces.  There  was  misery  everywhere,  But, 
far  from  diminishing  his  prestige,  these  calamities  seemed  to 
add  to  it,  and,  full  of  confidence,  he  promised  a  speedy  relief. 

Sse-ma-Kouang  made  another  effort.  Owing  to  the 
troubles,  the  censors,  urged  on  by  him,  but  authorized  to  do 
so  through  ancient  custom,  invited  the  sovereign  to  examine 
into  his  conduct  and  see  if  he  could  discover  anything  repre- 
hensible in  it,  or  any  abuse  in  the  government  which  might 
have  provoked  the  divine  wrath.  Chen-Tsoung,  conforming 
to  tradition,  felt  it  necessary  to  show  his  grief  by  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  palace  and  forbidding  amusements  of  any 
kind.  This  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  Wang-ngan-Che, 
who  had  not  been  consulted.  The  question  was  purely  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  the  emperor  was  only  conforming  to  estab- 
lished rites,  but  the  new  minister  would  not  allow  any  meas- 
ure to  be  adopted  without  consulting  him.  He  easily  divined 
from  what  source  the  blow  came,  and,  jealous  of  his  author- 
ity, he  decided  upon  showing  it,  and  breaking  with  traditions 
which  might  at  any  moment  bring  the  emperor  under  influ- 
ences which  would  be  hostile  to  himself.  He  convoked  the 
imperial  council.  Tse-ma-Kouang  attended  it,  and  the  em- 
peror presided  over  it.  In  a  daring  speech,  the  minister  in- 
sisted that  Chen-Tsoung  should  withdraw  the  edict.  "The 
calamities  which  are  upon  us,"  said  he,  "have  fixed  and  un- 
alterable causes.  Earthquakes,  droughts,  inundations,  and 
famines  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  actions  of 
men.  Do  you,  then,  expect  to  change  the  course  of  things  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  nature  will  impose  new  laws  upon  her- 
self on  your  account  ?"  "  Sovereigns  are  much  to  be  pitied," 
replied  Sse-ma-Kouang,  "when  they  have  about  them  men 
who  dare  to  affirm  such  maxims,  doing  away  with  the  belief 
in  celestial  wrath.  What  would  restrain  or  arrest  them  in 
their  disorders  ?  Absolute  masters  of  the  world,  what  use 
would  they  not  make  of  their  power  on  the  day  in  which  they 
came  to  believe  that  they  could  do  anything  with  impunity? 
They  would  give  themselves  up  remorselessly  to  excesses  of 
all  kinds,  and  their  most  devoted  subjects  would  be  power- 
less in  effecting  their  reformation."  The  innovator  succeeded, 
and  Chen-Tsoung  rescinded  his  edict — gave  in  to  the  wishes 
of  his  minister,  and  exiled  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  party. 
Sse-ma-Kouang,  seeing  the  arm  on  which  he  most  counted 
break  in  his  hands,  retired  from  court  to  his  summer  palace, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  his  adversary. 

From  that  time  Wang-ngan-Che  was  all-powerful,  and  he 
commenced  his  great  work.  He  proclaimed  the  state  to  be 
sovereign,  sole  proprietor,  and  universal  developer.  He  de- 
creed the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  agriculture,  one  in 
each  district,  whose  duty  it  was  to  divide  up  annually  among 
the  farmers  all  cultivable  lands,  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of 
cultivation  best  adapted  to  each,  and  to  distribute  the  amount 
of  seed  necessary  for  their  sowing.  The  crop  belonged  to  the 
state,  which  was  to  regulate  its  division  proportionately  to 
the  necessities  and  amount  of  population  in  each  province. 
To  procure  a  sum  necessary  to  put  this  project  into  working 
order,  as  well  as  to  gradually  equalize  fortunes  and  con- 
ditions, Wang-ngan-Che  decided  that  the  tribunals  should 
impose  a  special  tax  upon  the  rich  (from  which  the  poor 
were  to  be  exempted)— the  magistrates  designating  without 
appeal  who  were  rich  and  who  were  poor.  The  state  had 
alone  the  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  food  for  each  day. 
In  case  of  lack  of  food  or  bad  crops  at  any  one  point,  the 
great  agricultural  tribune,  sitting  at  Pekin,  from  which  all 
others  were  derived,  was  invested  with  power  to  send  into 
the  suffering  districts  the  surplus  of  grain  in  the  more  favored 
provinces.  The  reports  of  the  agricultural  tribunals  were  all 
sent  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which,  being  thus  kept  informed 
of  the  wants  of  each  district,  its  duty  was  to  supply  them. 
In  this  way,  said  the  edict,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  famine, 
and  food  will  always  maintain  a  moderate  price.  A  portion 
of  the  crop  in  prosperous  years  will  be  put  aside  in  immense 
storehouses,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  provide 
against  a  deficit  in  a  year  which  proves  to  be  universally  bad. 
Misery  will  cease,  and  there  will  be  no  more  poor  people,  in 
the  sense  that  food  will  always  be  ensured.  As  for  the  state, 
sole  accumulator,  it  was  shown  by  statistics  that  it  would 
realize  a  considerable  profit  each  year,  which  would  go  to- 
ward building  great  works  of  public  utility.  After  having 
settled  this  most  important  question  for  an  empire  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  Wang-ngan-Che  proclaimed 
that  "  the  most  essential  duties  of  a  government  were  to  love 
the  people  and  procure  for  them  the  greatest  advantages  in 
life,  those  being  happiness  and  plenty.  To  obtain  this  end, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  inspire  every  one  with  the  invariable 
rules  of  right  and  wrong.  But,  as  it  could  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  an  exact  observance  of  those  l'ules  from  all,  the  state 
ought,  by  wise  and  inflexible  laws,  to  establish  the  mode  of 
observing  them."  (Hue,  "  Empire  Chinois,"  vol.  2,  p.  74.) 
According  to  him,  the  love  of  gain,  of  luxury,  of  material  en- 
joyments were  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  observance  of 
these  invariable  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  In  suppressing 
the  cause  one  ought  to  suppress  the  effect.  The  cause  was 
wealth.  The  new  tax  would  get  the  advantage  of  that.  But 
it  was  not  enough  to  abolish  it  merely,  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  its  being  re-established.  Commerce,  banks,  indus- 
try, usury,  created  it.  Wang-ngan-Che  suppressed  com- 
merce, banks,  usury,  and  industry.  The  state  would  mo- 
'nopolize  them,  and,  thanks  to  this  monopoly  alone,  would 
realize  all  the  profits  then  divided  up  into  millions  of  hands. 
Then— as   the   state  represented  the  people— all   of  them 


would  have  their  share  in  the  collective  prosperity.  No  one 
would  be  rich,  and  no  one  poor.  All  being  equal,  envy, 
hatred,  and  every  bad  passion  would  disappear  as  though  by 
enchantment,  and  the  invariable  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
would  be  followed  without  difficulty  in  the  regenerated  em- 
pire. Who  would  complain?  Who  would  suffer?  The 
usurers,  the  monopolizers ;  those  who  became  rich  in  conse- 
quence of  public  misfortune  ;  those  who  were  eating  up  the 
working  classes.  Was  it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  ex- 
tortions? If  the  central  provinces  are  at  this  time  suffering 
from  famine,  who  was  the  cause  of  it?  The  crops  were 
abundant  in  the  north,  but  the  capitalists  monopolized  them, 
causing  the  price  of  grain  to  rise.  It  is  true,  they  alleged 
the  difficulty  of  transportation,  and  the  risk  to  be  run  on 
highways  in  the  midst  of  starving  people,  who  were  robbing 
the  convoys.  But  if  the  transportation  was  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, it. came  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and  canals. 
The  taxes  imposed  upon  the  rich  would  enable  them  to  re- 
pair these.  As  for  the  violence  of  which  they  complained 
on  the  part  of  the  people  dying  with  hunger,  that  would 
cease  on  the  day  in  which  the  invariable  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  were  understood  and  observed. 

We  have  thus  the  sovereign  state  sole  capitalist,  cultivator, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  deciding  as  to  the  ability  of  each 
individual,  using  him,  and  remunerating  him.  We  have 
equality  in  mediocrity — no  rich,  no  poor.  As  conclusion,  we 
have  a  new  moral  code.  And  as  confirmation,  we  have  the 
all-powerful  masses  united  in  suppressing  the  individual. 

And  these  were  not  merely  pure  speculations,  coined  in  the 
brain  of  an  idealist,  but  realities,  put  into  application  with- 
out any  loss  of  time,  and  maintained  with  an  obstinacy 
which  was  invincible.  The  emperor  became  one  of  the 
most  fervent  believers.  He  delegated  all  necessary  author- 
ity to  Wang-ngan-che,  which  the  "latter  used  with  a  secta- 
rian's intrepidity. 

There  was  an  outburst  of  praise  and  admiration  from  one 
end  of  China  to  the  other.  The  rich  kept  silent.  They 
were  in  the  minority,  and  were  preoccupied  in  efforts  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  be  forgotten, 
if  possible.  The  tax  imposed  was  of  such  proportions  that 
in  five  years  nothing  would  remain  to  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  silence  of  the  threatened  class,  and 
its  violated  rights,  one  voice  alone  was  heard.  As  before,  it 
was  always  that  of  Sse-ma-Kouang.  From  the  depths  of  his 
retreat  he  addressed  a  remarkable  petition  to  the  emperor, 
wherein  he  passed  in  review  the  measures  already  decreed 
and  carried  out,  and  exposed,  with  rare  moderation  and  true 
courage,  their  results. 

After  having  examined,  and  utterly  condemned, in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  the  role  of  the  state  as  sole  developer,  he 
thus  criticised,  in  the  name  of  experience,  these  agrarian 
measures:  "They  lend  people  grain  to  plant,  and  the  people 
receive  it  with  avidity,  I  grant ;  but  do  they  make  that  use 
of  it  for  which  it  was  given  them  ?  To  believe  so  is  to  have 
but  little  experience  in  men,  and  to  understand  them  very 
poorly.  Their  first  concern  is  about  the  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment— particularly  their  daily  requirements  ;  few  trouble 
themselves  about  the  future."  Then,  entering  more  into  de- 
tails, he  demonstrated,  without  difficulty,  that  the  farmers 
would  use  the  grain  left  with  them  for  the  nourishment  of 
themselves  and  families — as  was  very  natural  for  people  who 
were  dying  of  hunger ;  then  they  would  exchange  or  sell  a 
part  to  procure  articles  which  they  might  be  in  want  of;  and 
only  the  surplus — which  was  small  (as  the  last  crops  had 
proved)— went  into  the  ground.  This  system,  so  much 
praised,  was  not  a  new  one  ;  and  the  results  which  were 
given  wherever  it  had  been  tried  could  easily  be  estimated. 
"  I  am  a  native  of  the  province  of  Chensi,"  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion; "I  passed  the  first  portion  of  my  life  there,  and 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  witness  the  miseries  of  the  people 
from  a  near  point  of  view.  I  can,  therefore,  state  positively 
that  at  least  six  out  of  ten  of  the  evils  from  which  they  suf- 
fer must  be  attributed  to  this  custom — which,  it  is  said,  ex- 
tends through  the  entire  empire.  Let  them  inquire  into  it. 
If  they  do  so  thoroughly,  they  will  find  out  the  true  state  of 
things."  (Abel  Re'musat,  "  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,"  vol.  10, 
p.  43.) 

After  listening  to  Sse-ma-Kouang,  the  timid  plucked  up 
courage,  and  the  annals  of  the  period  state  that  all  those  per- 
sons who  were  most  distinguished  in  the  empire  for  their  ex- 
perience, their  talents,  and  their  titles,  one  after  the  other  en- 
tered the  lists,  first  to  petition  and  beseech  the  emperor  for 
relief;  and  then,  changing  their  tone,  to  demand  the  con- 
demnation of  the  man  whom  they  termed  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace. 

Sse-ma-Kouang's  soul  must  have  been  severely  tried  to 
lead  him  thus  to  give  the  signal  of  attack  against  an  all-pow- 
erful rival.  The  annals  of  the  Chinese  Empire  abound  in 
tragic  recitals  showing  that  in  losing  power  most  statesmen 
also  lost  their  lives,  and  that  the  man  of  the  day  would  not 
tolerate  the  existence  of  the  man  who  had  been  in  power  the 
day  before.  Wang-ngan-che  received  from  the  emperor  the 
numerous  petitions  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  assurance  of 
his  unalterable  confidence.  Their  lives  were  thus  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  they  expected  terrible  reprisals.  But  the  min- 
ister made  none,  contenting  himself  with  smiling  at  their  un- 
successful efforts.  Calm  and  imperturbable,  he  continued 
his  work,  crushing  everything  which  resisted  him,  and  reduc- 
ing those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  to  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, but  systematically  abstaining  from  all  cruelty.  This 
magnanimity  encouraged  his  enemies.  Murmurs  were  heard 
at  court,  which  so  affected  the  emperor  that  he  convoked  his 
council.  "Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?"  said  Wang-ngan- 
che  ;  "wait  till  experience  shows  a  good  or  bad  result  from 
what  we  have  done  for  the  advantage  of  the  empire  and  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects.  The  beginning  of  everything  is 
up-hill  work,  and  it  is  only  after  having  overcome  the  first 
difficulties  that  one  can  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
Be  firm,  and  all  will  go  well.  Your  nobles  and  mandarins 
are  opposed  to  me,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  it  costs 
much  to  change  old  customs  into  new.  They  will  get  used 
to  it,  little  by  little,  and,  as  they  do,  the  aversion  for  all  which 
they  look  upon  as  new  will  pass  away,  and  they  will  end  by 
praising  what  they  blame  to-day."  (Hue,  "Empire  Chinois," 
vol.  2,  p.  79.) 

Far  from  diminishing  his  power,  this  disdainful,  philo- 
sophic tolerance  tended  to  increase  it.  Each  new  effort  of 
his  adversary  only  raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  partisans, 
who  were  always  urging  him  to  rid  himself  of  those  who 


were  conspiring  for  his  destruction.  "  Towers  are  measured 
by  their  shadows,  and  statesmen  by  those  who  envy  them,1' 
replied  he.  To  one  of  his  confidants,  who  said  that  his  fall 
would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  that  his  ideas  would 
perish  with  him,  he  said:  "All  old  errors  will  pass  away; 
but  the  simplest  truth,  after  a  hundred  millions  of  obstacles, 
subtleties,  sophisms,  and  lies,  remains  exactly  what  it  ever 
was." 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  organization  of  Wang-ngan- 
che  had  only  medium  results,  and  the  predictions  of  Sse-ma- 
Kouang  were  realized.  Misery  persisted  in  disturbing  the 
efforts  of  the  bold  innovator.  The  emperor,  however,  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  waiting  patiently  from  year  to  year 
the  coming  of  the  millennium,  which  was  continually  being 
adjourned  by  various  events.  The  masses  were  falling  into 
a  worse  condition  than  ever,  but  were  not  disheartened,  con- 
tinuing always  in  the  faith  inspired  by  this  extraordinary 
man,  whose  imperturbable  assurance  imposed  it  upon  a  sov- 
ereign who  made  a  starving  people  participate  in  his  un- 
changeable fanaticism. 

In  this  curious  and  paradoxical  empire  he  was  able  to 
pursue  his  work  of  reorganization  for  years,  to  modify  and 
change  everything — in  his  own  way  to  resolve  problems 
which  deeply  interest  the  lives  of  every  one,  and  to  entirely 
subvert  all  material,  social,  and  religious  order.  But  he  cre- 
ated a  storm  which  came  near  wrecking  him  on  the  day  in 
which  he  dared  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  corporation  of 
letters.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  small  matter  to  change 
the  ordinary  forms  of  literary  examinations,  and  offer  his 
own  commentaries  and  dictionary  in  explanation  of  the 
classic  books.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  to  be  the  boldest 
thing  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  tradition  which  he 
attacked  counted  twenty-two  centuries  of  existence.  The 
corporation  of  letters  was,  from  the  number  of  its  members 
and  their  influence,  a  fearful  power.  In  China  the  literary 
examinations  alone  open  the  way  to  public  office.  Many 
pass  the  first  degree,  but  very  few  reach  the  superior  grades. 
The  greater  number  of  the  learned  men  vegetate  as  they  are 
able,  waiting  a  long  while  for  places  which  they  rarely  ob- 
tain. Manual  labor  is  odious  to  them,  and  they  make  what 
use  they  can  of  their  little  knowledge  as  public  writers, 
school-teachers,  law-commentators,  and  instigators  of  law- 
suits. Born  enemies  of  the  mandarins,  whose  acts  they  scru- 
tinize, and  whom  they  try  to  catch  in  fault,  so  as  to  have 
their  silence  paid  for,  they  form  a  class  apart,  and  lead  an 
existence  difficult  to  define.  But  with  all  their  misery  they 
consider  themselves  as  the  representatives  and  guardians  oT 
literary  traditions.  To  touch  the  four  classic  and  five  sacred 
books,  to  modify  the  interpretations  of  the  texts,  and  the 
sense  of  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  primitive  characters, 
was  the  least  admissible  of  all  innovations.  Wang-ngan-Che 
held  firm,  and  again  enforced  his  will ;  but  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Chen-Tsoung  surprised  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
last  and  most  difficult  triumph.  The  empress-regent, 
alarmed  at  the  clamors  of  his  enemies  and  discouraged  by 
his  want  of  success,  abandoned  him,  and  recalled  Sse-ma- 
Kouang,  whom  she  named,  successively,  preceptor  of  the 
young  prince,  and  prime  minister.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of 
leaving  his  retreat  and  going  to  court  that  Sse-ma-Kouang 
composed  his  adieu  to  his  garden.  Recalled  to  power,  he 
showed  himself  as  generous  toward  his  adversary  as  the 
latter  had  been  to  him.  But  Wang-ngan-Che  only  survived 
his  disgrace  for  a  short  time.  His  system  soon  fell  to  pieces, 
his  successor  hastening  its  obliteration  to  the  utmost  extent. 
But  age  was  upon  him,  and  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Wang-ngan-Che,  Sse-ma-Kouang  died,  laden  with  honors, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  wise  and  good  man  and 
an  able  minister. 

No  more  in  China  than  elsewhere  do  radical  reforms  and 
violent  reactions  resist  the  attacks  of  time,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains  of  the  essays  of  Wang-ngan-Che.  As 
for  his  axioms  of  the  sovereign  state  being  the  sole  operator 
and  capitalist,  and  his  socialistic  theories — which  have  been 
lauded  as  the  marvelous  results  of  the  progress  of  human 
nature — a  trial  of  them  was  made  in  China  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  by  this  capable,  sincere,  and  all-power- 
ful man,  who  disposed  at  his  will  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
most  populous  empire  of  the  world.  Nor  was  time  wanting 
any  more  than  power,  energy,  and  audacity.  For  fifteen 
years  was  he  trying  to  carry  out  his  plans.  What  conqueror, 
what  leader  of  a  school  could  dream  of  such  a  concourse  of 
favorable  circumstances  ? — to  be  able  to  operate  over  so  vast 
a  theatre  and  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  three  hundred  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  !  All  that  was  true  and  practicable  in 
his  ideas  has  survived,  but  the  foundation  of  the  work — that 
seductive  Utopia,  the  dream  of  a  generous  but  mistaken  spirit 
— has  disappeared.  And  the  prodigious  efforts,  the  great 
upheavals,  the  high  hopes,  have  resulted  only  in  the  applica- 
tion of  one  or  two  ideas  as  to  details  which  were  already  in 
their  germ,  and  of  which  time  would  have  brought  forth  the 
realization.  Wang-ngan-Che  said  truly  that  "All  errors  ex- 
ist but  for  a  time;  while  the  simplest  truth,  after  hundreds 
of  millions  of  difficulties,  subtleties,  sophisms,  and  lies,  re- 
mains what  it  always  was."  James  C.  Ward. 

San  Francisco,  September  20,  1880. 


The  "  Bernhardt  incident,"  at  Copenhagen,  of  which  the 
telegraph  spoke  briefly,  has  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  German  papers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  a  banquet 
given  there,  at  which  were  some  three  hundred  guests,  Baron 
Magnus,  the  German  embassador,  rose,  and,  after  a  graceful 
speech,  waved  his  glass  toward  the  fair  Sarah,  saying  :  "Je 
bois  a  la  belle  France."  That  engaging  termagant  rose,  re- 
pulsed the  baron's  glass  "with  ^1  haughty  gesture,"  and  re- 
plied :  "  I  drink  to  the  Danish  people,  who  have  received 
me  so  hospitably  :  I  drink  to  the  royal  family,  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  favor;  I  drink  to  France,  mat's  a  la 
F?-ance  toute  enti^re^  n'est-ce  pas,  monsieur  le  baron  ?"  Having 
spoken  her  piece,  Sarah  sat.  The  Danes — who  do  not  love 
Germany  since  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war — received  the 
toast  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  baron — being  a  man 
of  the  world — kept  his  countenance,  his  temper,  and  his  seat. 
But  the  Berlin  papers  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The  'Journal 
des  Dibats  advises  Germany  to  declare  war  against  Sarah. 
Le  Temps  likens  her  to  Joan  of  Arc,  but  says  that  in  some 
points  she  differs —widely — from  the  Maid.  Le  Figaro  thinks 
the  most  charitable  supposition  is  that  she  was  drunk.  It  is 
not  improbable.  Women  and  other  weak-brained  persons 
should  refrain  from  public  speaking  after  dinner. 


. 


THE        ARGONAU  T 


OUR   OWN   POETS. 


A    Hermit's    Conclusions. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  grieve 

For  human  lives  about  me  ; 
Though  well  I  know  the  world  can  weave 

Her  complex  web  without  me. 

Then  from  my  visionary  height 

I  turn  to  daily  labor — 
To  help  the  poor,  and  speed  the  right, 

And  strive  to  love  my  neighbor. 

But  human  hearts  are  weak  and  vain,    • 

And  human  griefs  appalling  ; 
The  city's  streets  are  paved  with  pain. 

Then,  happier  wilds  recalling, 

I  think  how  canons  open  in 

The  heart  of  mystic  mountains — 
How  summer  burns  the  berries  black, 

And  winter  fills  the  fountains  ; 

I  think  how  sweet,  untended  flowers 

Look  up  to  boughs  above  them 
Of  oak  and  sycamore  that  fringe 

The  streams — they  know  I  love  them. 

They  know  I  never  left  my  height 

Of  happy  dreams  and  fancies 
For  pleasure  in  the  world's  delight, 

Or  faith  in  mammon's  chances. 

Descending  to  the  world  beneath, 

From  tranquil  heights,  I  only 
Discover  life  more  sad  than  death, 

Immeasurably  more  lonely. 

Back  to  my  mountains  let  me  fly 

Before  the  world  can  kill  me  ! 
The  golden  summer  marches  by, 

With  fresh  content  to  fill  me; 

Across  my  path  the  squirrels  run. 

The  quail  is  whistling  to  me  ; 
The  little  dove's  lament  is  done, 

And  life  seems  thrilling  through  me. 

And  if  grim  hunger  bars  the  way 

With  wicked  eyes  of  beryl, 
I'll  eat  the  little  dove  to-day, 

To-morrow  trap  the  squirrel. 

To  all  my  needs  they  minister. 

To  life  and  death  I  treat  them. 
Behold  how  little  men  are  worth — 

You  can  not  even  eat  them  ! 

Mary  C.  F.  Wood. 


Santa  Barbara,  September,  i 


The    Maiden's    Lament. 

From  the  Germiut  of  Schiller. 

The  oak  forest  roaring, 

The  clouds  flying  o'er, 
A  maiden  sitting 

Upon  the  green  shore. 
The  wave  it  breaks  with  might,  with  might, 
And  she  sighs  out  in  the  gloomy  night, 
With  eyes  all  dim  with  weeping  : 

"  My  heart  is  dead, 

The  world  is  vain  ; 
It  will  never  give 
What  I  ask  again. 

0  Father,  call  Thy  child  back  to  Thee  ! 

1  partook  of  the  joy  earth  held  for  me — 

I  have  lived  and  loved. 

"  My  tears  flow, 

Flow  all  in  vain ; 
The  lament  does  not  waken 
The  dead  one  again. 
But  oh  !  what  can  comfort  and  heal  the  heart 
After  sweet  love  and  its  pleasures  depart? 
Thou,  Father — Thou  alone.        ■ 

"  Let  my  tears  flow, 

Though  they  flow  in  vain — 
My  lament  does  not  waken 
The  dead  one  again. 
The  sweetest  joy  for  the  suffering   heart, 
After  sweet  love  and  its  pleasures  depart, 
Is  ever  to  weep  and  lament  it. 


San  Francisco,  September,  18 


A.  Boyle. 


ALCHEMY    AND    THE    ALCHEMISTS. 


Asleep  in  the  Wheat. 

Asleep  in  the  wheat  while  western  winds  blow 

O'er  meadow  and  hill, 
Soft  rippling  the  grain,  and  whispering  low 

Where,  patient  and  still, 
The  meadow-lark  hides  in  the  tall,  amber  wheat, 
Awaiting  the  passing  of  truant  feet. 

Asleep  in  the  wheat,  in  a  bower  of  gold, 

Soft  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
I  dream  of  a  field  in  the  days  of  old. 

Far  over  the  seas — 
The  field  where  the  Master  went  straying  one  dav, 
And  some  plucked  the  ears  as  they  passed  on  their  way. 

Asleep  in  the  wheat,  a  bird-song  I  hear 

Of  love  and  of  youth, 
And,  dreaming,  I  see  in  a  vision  clear 

The  fair  gleaner,   Ruth, 
Following  after  the  reapers  all  day, 
They  dropping  for  her  the  ears  by  the  way. 

Asleep  in  the  wheat,  I  dream  of  the  seed 

That  fell  on  good  ground. 
And  yielded  the  harvest.     O'er  hillside  and  mead 

There  cometh  the  sound 
Of  western  winds  rustling  the  low-bending  wheat, 
And  whispering  to  it  these  stories  sweet. 
San  Francisco,  September  14.  Clarence  T.  Urmy. 


Madrigal. 
From  the  Spanish  of  Tomas  de  Iriarte. 

O  woman,  woman!  What,  what  dost  thou  want  of  me? 

Oh,  dost  thou  want  to  hate  me? — 'Tis  already  done. 
Oh,  dost  thou  want  my  heart? — Tis  now  long  since  with  thee. 

Wouldst  murder  me  with  thv  fair  hands? — God  help  it  on  ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  verses? — They  are  here  already,  see! 

Must  I  view  thee  no  more? — I  will  thy  presence  shun. 
Then,  woman,  say  what  else  of  me  thou  wouldst  command? 
Forget  thee? — O  my  soul !  not  that,  not  that  demand  ! 
San  Francisco,  September,  1880.      Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


Mercury  (loquitur} — "The  mischief  a  secret  any  of  them  know, 
above  the  consuming  of  coals  and  drawing  of  usequebaugh,  howsoever 
they  may  pretend,  under  the  specious  names  of  Geber,  Arnold,  Lulli, 
or  bombast  of  Hohenheim,  to  commit  miracles  in  art,  and  treason 
against  nature  ! " — Ben  Jonson. 

The  desire  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  without  work, 
to  possess  without  paying  the  equivalent  in  labor,  is  so  uni- 
versal that  it  may  be  styled  the  common  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  The  same  feeling  which  brought  the  Argo- 
nauts to  California  led  the  ancient  alchemist  to  his  alembic. 
Visions  of  gold  floated  before  the  eyes  of  both  —  neither 
dreamed  of  toil — both  found  it.  The  seeker  for  the  precious 
metal  in  the  ordinary  manner — that  is  to  say,  in  the  spots 
where  nature  had  placed  it — sometimes  stumbled  upon  it  by 
chance.  The  alchemist  who  sought  for  it  outside  of  its  nat- 
ural channels  never  found  it ;  but  what  he  did  find — an  in- 
sight into  the  arcana  of  chemistry — was  even  more  valuable. 
Sometimes,  we  repeat,  the  gold  of  the  miner  was  the  result 
of  chance,  equally  with  the  chemical  results  of  the  alchemist. 
Sometimes  it  required  years  of  toil  to  arrive  at  either  one 
or  the  other.  Still,  the  labor  in  either  case  was  rarely  futile. 
Labor  rarely  is. 

It  is  always  easier  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  than  on  the 
educated.  Ignorance  is  credulous,  science  critical.  The 
man  who  ventures  in  the  present  day  to  lay  claim  to  a  new 
discovery  in  the  walks  of  science  will  have  a  thousand  well- 
trained  eyes  brought  to  bear  on  his  assertions,  and  should 
he  fail  in  a  single  logical  step,  should  he  be  found  lacking  in 
the  approved  knowledge  of  his  predecessors  or  compeers,  he 
will  instantly  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  Though  the 
present  is  an  age  of  experiment,  it  is  none  the  less  an  age  of 
keen  and  stern  scrutiny  into  the  nature  of  such  experiment. 
The  operator  who  would  foist  the  worn-out  tricks  of  charla- 
tans upon  an  intelligent  community,  in  the  present  day,  sim- 
ply pits  his  own  impudence  against  the  gullibility  of  his 
proposed  dupes.  Yet  this  very  thing  has  been  done  more 
than  once  on  this  coast  within  the  last  decade  of  years,  and 
by  one  of  the  "adepts"  (in  Chili)  successfully,  as  regarded 
the  purpose  of  his  experiments,  namely,  making  gold  out  of 
that  richest  of  mines— the  avarice  of  his  patrons.  The  last 
attempt  (which  has  been  chronicled  recently  by  our  press)  is 
that  of  an  "adept"  who  professes  to  extract  the  precious 
metal  from  water.  That  those  unacquainted  with  the  most 
superficial  principles  of  chemistry  should  be  deceived  is  war- 
rantable. That  which  is  unaccountable  is  the  brazen  effront- 
ery which  could  imagine  the  existence  of  a  mine  of  imbecility 
in  California  of  such  richness  as  would  pay  to  work.  Verily, 
this  modern  alchemist  has  brought  his  wares  of  parlor  chem- 
istry to  the  wrong  market. 

In  past  times  it  was  different.  Some  of  the  noblest  in- 
tellects of  the  Middle  Ages  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  vitce.  They  spent  their 
lives  in  search  of  them,  and  grew  gray  over  their  retorts  and 
their  furnaces.  They  chronicled  their  errors  and  their  fail- 
es,  and  by  so  doing  gave  to  the  world  invaluable  results  in 
chemical  analysis,  which,  most  probably,  would  not  yet  have 
been  arrived  at  had  they  not  been  engaged  in  a  pursuit 
which,  by  its  selfishness,  engrossed  to  the  fullest  extent  their 
minds,  thereby  rendering — one  instance  out  of  many — the 
base  human  passion  of  an  individual  subservient  to  the  gen- 
eral gain. 

There  was  Geber — who  was  called  Al-Sofi,  or  "The 
Wise,"  and  who  was  born  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. "  He  stumbled  upon  discoveries  which  he  did  not 
seek;  and  science  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  mention  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  nitric  acid, 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver."  Then,  through  a  line  of  Arabian 
philosophers,  such  as  Alfarabi  and  Ebn  Cinna  (Avicenna), 
we  come  down  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Atephius,  Alain 
de  Lisle,  and  Arnold  de  Villeneuve  next  swell  the  roll  in 
France  and  Italy,  while  the  celebrated  Raymond  Lulli  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  Spain,  superintending  the  coinage  of 
"rose-nobles"  for  Edward  II.  of  England,  having  apart- 
ments assigned  him  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  "  he 
made  gold  out  of  iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  pewter,  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions" — so  say  the  hermetic  writers.  A 
more  modest  chronicler  suggests  that  he  did  not  actually 
transmute  the  metals,  but  advised  Edward  to  lay  a  tax  on 
wool,  which  produced  that  amount.  Lulli,  however,  in  his 
"  Testamentum,"  uses  these  words :  "  Converti  una  vice  in 
aurum  ad  L  millia  pondo  argenti  vivi,  plumbi,  et  stanni."  (I 
converted  at  one  time  into  gold  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  quicksilver,  lead,  and  tin.)  Shall  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
most  strenuous  proselytizer  of  the  Mohammedans,  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa,  where,  on  the  first  occasion,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,'  and  on  the  second  lost  it,  stand  spon- 
sor for  his  veracity?  His  versatility  was  prodigious,  as  his 
writings  adequately  prove.  They  number  nearly  five  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  morals,  theol- 
ogy, politics,  civil  and  canon  law,  physics,  metaphysics,  as- 
tronomy, medicine,  and  chemistry,  Nearly  coeval  with  Lulli 
lived  Roger  Bacon.  To  this  powerful  mind  alchemy  simply 
constituted  a  branch  of  universal  knowledge  ;  but  he  gave  to 
the  human  race  things  to  which  gold  is  as  dross — the  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  lenses,  and  the  art  of  mixing  gun- 
powder. An  art  so  renowned  as  was  alchemy  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  could  scarcely  fail  to  enlist  the  dominant  and 
sagacious  Church  of  Rome  among  its  adherents  ;  conse- 
quently we  find  that  Pope  John  XXII.  was  a  successful  pro- 
fessor of  the  hermetic  mystery.  But  though  he  died  worth 
eighteen  millions  of  florins,  he  was  so  prudent  and  careful  of 
the  secret  as  not  to  divulge  it.  Invidious  persons  are  not 
wanting  to  hint  that  he  made  it  in  the  ordinary  way — by 
amassing  it.  Pass  we  on  through  the  next  century  by  such 
names  as  Nicholas  Flamel  in  France,  George  Ripley  in  Eng- 
land, Basil  Valentine  Bernard  of  Treves,  and  the  Abbot 
Trithemius  in  Germany,  until  we  reach  the  "  Lord  of  Rags  " 
and  Jacques  Cceur,  who  were  contemporaries  in  France.  The 
former,  after  a  career  of  unexampled  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery, embraced  alchemy  as  a  means  to  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted coffers.  Scores  of  young  children  living  around  his 
castles  in  Brittany  were  sacrificed  to  his  insane  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate the  devil,  and  make  him  an  auxiliary  in  his  search  for 
the  philosopher's  stone.  Justice  at  last  overtook  him,  and, 
though  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,    he    was  mercifully 


strangled,  subsequently  placed  on  the  pile,  and  when  half 
burnt,  handed  over  to  his  friends.  Jacques  Cceur  was  equally 
magnificent  and  equally  vicious — though  in  another  way. 
Obtaining  royal  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  VII.,  he  be- 
came, from  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy  acquired  in  the 
shop  of  his  father,  the  goldsmith,  master  of  the  mint.  The 
fact  that  the  coinage  of  that  reign  was  debased  is  not  so 
much  proof  that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  alchemy  as 
that  he  diverted  the  gold  of  the  country  to  his  own  pockets. 
It  was  so  considered,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  exile,  though 
not  in  poverty. 

The  sixteenth  century  is  embellished  by  such  names  as 
Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus  in  Germany,  Denis  Zach- 
aire  in  France,  and  Doctor  Dee  in  England.  The  first  of 
these  has  left  a  mystical  volume  replete  with  occult  knowl- 
edge, and  a  name  familiar  in  demoniac  legend.  Paracelsus 
was  an  egotist  and  charlatan  of  the  first  water,  but  neverthe- 
less stumbled  upon  one  result  of  great  importance — a  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  human  system.  Doc- 
tor Dee,  originally  an  enthusiast,  and  possessed  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  flitted  about  the  various  courts  of  Europe, 
communing  with  spirits  through  the  medium  of  a  crystal  and 
the  imagination  of  a  partner  named  Kelly,  who  succeeded  in 
duping  both  the  doctor  and  the  public.  He  died  in  great 
poverty  and  obscurity. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Rosicrucians  appear 
upon  the  scene ;  but  with  them  alchemy  was  a  minor  accom- 
plishment, and  they  present  no  signal  example  of  its  effects. 
During  this  century  also  flourished  Joseph  Francis  Barri,  an 
Italian,  who,  with  the  true  instincts  of  his  race,  made  spe- 
cious and  captivating  pretenses,  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead  for  a  while,  but  which  finally  lodged  him  in  the  Castle 
of  Saint  Angelo,  where  he  was  confined  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life.  The  Comte  de  Saint-Ger- 
main deserves  mention  as  a  notable  adventurer  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  His  pretensions  were  rather  to  ex- 
treme age  than  the  ability  to  transmute  metals ;  and,  though 
he  sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  did  not  boast,  like  his 
confreres,  that  he  had  ever  succeeded  in  finding  it.  Cagli- 
ostro,  an  Italian — the  most  accomplished  charlatan  in  his 
own,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  time — brings  us  nearly  down  to 
our  day.  A  record  of  his  doings  can  not  be  given  in  short 
compass.  He,  too,  however,  like  Barri,  ended  his  days  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  Verily,  if  the 
ancient  alchemists  sinned  greatly,  they  suffered  much.  Their 
modern  successors  seem  to  fare  no  better.  The  world  has 
no  pity  for  impostors. 

Even  California  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  enterprise 
of  adventurers  of  this  class.  It  might  naturally  have  been 
thought  that  a  land  that  is  blessed  with  auriferous  wealth 
would  have  been  the  last  place  to  attract  them  ;  but  your 
adventurer  is  a  close  student  of  human  nature,  and  well 
knows  the  truth  of  the  old  Roman  line  :  "  Crescit  amor 
hummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crevit"  (the  lust  of  gain  grows 
with  the  gain's  own  growth),  and,  knowing  the  speculative 
instincts  of  the  coast,  determined  (in  colloquial  phrase)  "  to 
put  them  through  for  all  they  were  worth."  One  morning 
the  city  was  startled  with  the  news  that  no  less  a  thing  than 
a  diamond  field  had  been  discovered  on  the  barren  plains  of 
Utah.  The  bait  took  splendidly.  A  company  of  capitalists 
was  formed,  including  some  of  the  best  financiers  and  ablest 
business  men  of  the  State,  who,  with  their  usual  astute  wari- 
ness and  cool  business  sagacity,  determined  first  to  dispatch 
surveyors,  engineers,  and  mining  experts  to  the  spot,  before 
they  invested  their  capital.  These  emissaries  were  conducted 
to  this  western  Golconda.  They  were  invited  to  search  for 
themselves,  and  they  grabbled  in  the  sand  with  the  same 
acumen  a  Sonoma  bumpkin  might  employ  in  selecting 
a  forced  card  from  a  stocked  pack.  Diamonds  were  found, 
veritable  diamonds.  Not  only  one,  but  a  whole  bagful.  It 
was  very  evident  that  they  might  be  had  for  the  picking  up. 
The  stones  were  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  lapidaries  in  this 
city,  and  pronounced  genuine.  They  were  certainly  pure, 
though  not  of  very  fine  water,  and,  indeed,  in  the  rough. 
But  who  expected  to  find  diamonds  ready  cut  and  polished  ? 
The  fact  of  their  being  so  rough  and  common  only  added 
weight  to  their  authenticity.  A  company  was  formed,  shares 
were  sold,  and  an  expedition  dispatched  to  garner  the  un- 
told treasures.  But,  alas!  it  was  unfruitful.  No  more  dia- 
monds were  found — the  last  one  of  them  had  been  carefully 
deposited  in  the  bag  of  the  engineers  and  experts'.  It  leaked 
out  that  a  short  time  previously  there  had  been  a  heavy 
drain  on  rough  diamonds  from  a  London  house,  and  that  a 
modern  Cagliostro,  Cagliostro-like,  had  been  breaking  bas- 
kets of  champagne  all  the  way  to  California  in  anticipation 
of  the  event.  It  does  not  do  us  credit.  Neither  does  the 
escapade  of  the  adventurer  Alfred  Paraf,  who  lately  was  in 
our  midst.  This  man  possessed  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  his 
knowledge.  A  chemist  of  consummate  proficiency,  he  per- 
verted his  talents  and  his  analytical  experience  to  unsound 
ends.  His  New  York  experiment  in  calico  printing  was 
detrimental  to  all  concerned  but  himself.  So  was  his  oleo- 
margarine enterprise  in  this  city.  So  would  have  been  his 
project  of  strewing  the  barren  sand-hills  to  the  city's  west 
with  chloride  of  calcium  to  attract  moisture,  and  serve  in 
place  of  rain,  had  it  been  tried.  He  left  San  Francisco  de- 
feated, but  sought  other  climes,  where  he  succeeded  for  a 
time.  He  is  par  excellejice  the  alchemist  of  the  nineteenth 
century — as  yet;  but  it  may  be  that  the  unterrified  Doctor 
Tichenor,  who,  by  precipitating  gold  from  Calistoga  spring 
water  by  means  of  a  re-agent  which  acts  on  the  chloride  of 
the  former  surreptitiously  introduced  into  a  bucket  of  the 
latter,  is  entitled  to  carry  the  banner.  We  stand  and 
wait.  M. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1880. 


It  is  stated  that  a  prominent  citizen  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
was  brought  home  very  late  in  a  comatose  condition.  His 
terrified  wife,  thinking  it  was  apoplexy,  sent  for  the  family 
physician.  The  doctor  examined  the  patient  carefully,  and 
then  directed  that  the  clergyman  be  sent  for.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  spiritual  adviser  was  bending  over  the  couch  of  the 
dying  man.  Finally  the  clergyman  said  :  "Why,  he  is  drunk! 
That's  what's  the  matter.  Why  am  I  sent  for  here  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night?" 

"Do  you  suppose,"  replied  the  doctor,  "that  I  amg  ;ngto 
be  the  only fool  in  Galveston?" 

That's  the  story  they  tell. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE    EXPERIENCE    OF    A    NIGHT. 


One  afterndon,  about  three  years  ago,  I  was  seated  in  the 
editorial  room  of  a  Comstock  paper,  just  after  the  paper  had 
gone  to  press,  when  the  following  dispatch  was  received  : 

Carson,  Nev.,  October — ,  1877. 
Attempted  break  at  prison.    One  prisoner  killed,  two  badly  wounded. 
Mathewson  shot  through  the  arm. 

The  Nevada  State  Prison  is  at  Carson.  Mathewson  was 
a  deputy  warden.  The  managing  editor  handed  me  the  dis- 
patch, and  said  :  "  Run  down  to  the  depot.  There  is  a  wood 
engine  goes  to  Carson  about  this  time.  Get  all  the  blood 
and  thunder  you  can,  and  come  back  by  the  morning  train." 
I  just  caught  the  engine  as  it  was  moving  out  of  the  depot. 
An  engine  ride  down  grades  and  around  curves—  making  the 
wildest  railroading  on  the  Central  Pacific  appear  straight  and 
level  by  comparison — landed  me  in  Carson  shortly  after  dark. 
I  ran  to  the  nearest  livery  stable,  and  was  soon  galloping  a 
mustang  at  his  best  gait  toward  the  prison. 

At  the  prison  I  found  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement, 
and  an  extra  guard  ;  and  it  took  some  time  for  my  carefully 
inspected  card  to  work  its  way  to  the  warden's  office.  An 
order  finally  came  to  admit  me,  and  I  was  shown  into  an 
office  occupied  by  General  Batterman,  the  warden;  Mr. 
Mathewson,  his  deputy,  and  several  "  trusties "  as  guards. 
The  deputy  soon  told  the  story  of  the  attempted  break. 
That  afternoon  he  had  gone  into  the  prison  shoe-shop,  in  the 
second  story  of  a  brick  building,  and,  while  talking  to  a  fore- 
man, was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  convicts,  flour- 
ishing the  razor-like  knives  used  in  their  trade,  and  howling, 
"  Liberty  or  death  !  "  The  deputy  carried  no  arms,  and  was 
soon  overpowered  and  his  hands  bound  behind  him.  The 
convicts  hustled  him  down  stairs,  and  as  he  passed  a  window 
he  sent  his  foot  crashing  through  the  glass,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  guards.  The  yard  was  reached,  and  the  con- 
victs, crowding  around  and  keeping  him  in  the  centre  of  their 
midst,  made  a  rush  for  an  open  gate.  "  Shoot ! "  cried  the 
deputy  to  a  guard  on  the  nearest  parapet.  The  guard  hesi- 
tated, for  the  convicts  purposely  kept  their  prisoner  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  should  a  guard  fire.     "  Shoot !  d n  you, 

shoot!"  cried  Mathewson  again;  and  a  ball  from  a  Winches- 
ter  rifle  plowed  through  a  convict's  shoulder,  and  then 
through  the  deputy's  arm. 

The  circling  mass  of  convicts  poured  on  toward  the  gates. 
Over  the  inside  gate — there  were  two  through  which  they 
had  to  pass — a  bridge  was  built,  so  that  the  patrol  need  not 
be  interrupted.  When  the  first  gate  was  reached,  two 
guards  stood  on  this  bridge,  carrying  shot-guns  loaded  with 
buck-shot.  They  were  directly  over  the  escaping  convicts. 
"If  you  order  them  to  shoot,  I'll  drive  this  knife  into  your 
heart,"  said  a  convict,  serving  a  term  for  murder.  "  Blaze 
away  !  "  yelled  Mathewson.  The  convict  raised  his  knife, 
and  fell  dead,  with  his  body  riddled  with  buck-shot.  -The 
outside  gate  was  lowered  ;  a  dozen  guards,  running  from  all 
parts  of  the  prison,  covered  the  escaping  convicts  with  their 
guns.     "  Don't  shoot — we  give  up  ! "  they  cried. 

The  prisoners  were  all  locked  up,  the  dead  murderer  laid 
out  in  a  corridor,  and  the  wounded  cared  for.  When  the 
deputy  had  finished  this  story,  I  asked  to  be  shown  over  the 
ground.  I  was  in  search  of  more  blood  and  thunder.  I 
saw  the  broken  glass,  the  bloody  ground,  the  wounded  man, 
and  was  then  taken  to  the  corridor  where  the  dead  convict 
was  laid  out.  He  was  being  watched  by  four  convicts.  The 
turnkey  had  locked  the  deputy  (and  myself)  inside  with 
them.  The  cold  stony  place  was  half-lighted  by  the  can- 
dles at  the  dead  man's  head  and  feet. 

"Did  you  know  him?"  I  asked  of  one  of  the  silent 
watchers,  pointing  to  the  white,  hard-looking  face. 

The  man  did  not  answer.  I  asked  the  same  question  of 
another  watcher.  He  looked  at  me  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  he  had  heard  and  comprehended  the  question,  but  did 
not  reply.  It  has  an  unpleasant  effect  on  one's  nerves  to  have 
a  man  look  at  you,  under  those  circumstances,  and  remain 
dumb  when  you  question  him.  I  concluded,  rather  suddenly, 
that  I  had  all  the  material  necessary,  and  walked  toward  the 
door,  conscious  of  a  slight  mental  chill. 

The  turnkey  clanged  the  bolts  and  door  back,  and  we 
passed  by  him  to  the  outer  hall.  I  looked  back  through  the 
grating,  and  saw  the  four  convicts  silently  pacing  up  and 
down  before  their  dead  comrade. 

"  The  regulations  of  the  prison  don't  allow  convicts  to  talk 
after  nine  o'clock,"  said  the  deputy.  It  was  after  that  hour. 
I  mounted  my  horse,  and  galloped  back  to  the  city.  I 
wanted  to  be  somewhere  where  there  was  plenty  of  light,  and 
people  talked.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Madame  Modjeska 
had  left  Virginia  City  that  afternoon,  to  play  in  Carson  that 
night.  The  thought  of  going  into  a  theatre  was  peculiarly 
welcome  to  me  at  that  moment.  I  left  my  horse,  and  went 
around  to  the  stage  door  of  the  old  theatre. 

I  found  Modjeska  standing  in  the  musty  old  wings.  Ex- 
tending her  hand,  she  said,  smilingly  :  "  You  haf  just  arrive 
in  time  to  see  me  die,"  and,  hearing  her  cue,  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  stepped  upon  the  stage. 

I  had  seen  the  wonderful  artiste  "  die  "  as  Adrienne,  and 
in  other  characters,  a  half-dozen  times  before  ;  but  never 
with  such  horrible  realism  as  on  that  occasion.  Old  Jim 
Vinson  and  Fred  Maeder,  the  latter  as  the  lover,  helped  her 
"  work  up  "  the  scene  ;  and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  they  still 
stood  bending  over  her. 

But  Adrienne  did  not  jump  from  the  chair,  in  which  she 
had  sunk  in  the  convulsions  of  a  death  by  poison.  Her  jaw 
remained  dropped,  her  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  and  her  cheeks 
drawn  and  haggard.  Maeder  took  one  of  her  clenched 
hands,  and  slowly  the  natural  expression  came  back  to  her 
face.  She  saw  three  of  us  bending  anxiously  over  her. 
'Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "  I  was  a  little  tired  ;  I  think 
that  is  all."     Then  she  went  to  her  dressing-room. 

"  Never  saw  such  a  death  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  old  Vinson 
enthusiastically.     "  Beautiful  ! "   he   continued,    "  beautiful ; 
the  madame  died  like — like  an  angel." 
"  She  acts  too  well,"  said   Maeder. 

I  was  unfortunate.  I  had  gone  to  a  theatre  to  shake  off  a 
mental  depression,  and  had  witnessed  a  scene  more  impres- 
sive than  any  real  death  I  ever  expect  to  see.  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted Maeder's  invitation  to  wait,  and  go  down  with  them 
tcr  a  Bohemian  resort  for  beer  and  sandwiches.  We  had  or- 
dered beer,  and  were  about  to  drink,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
lark  :  "  By  the  way,  Ned  Adams  died  to-day." 


I  had  seen  the  dispatch  before  leaving  Virginia  City. 
Maeder  and  Vinson  both  looked  at  me,  startled  ;  both 
raised  their  hats,  and  we  all  three  drank  in  silence. 

Then  we  all  went  to  Maeder's  room  at  the  hotel,  as  I  could 
not  get  a  room  to  myself. 

"  There  was  one  experience  Ned  Adams  had  on  an  Aus- 
tralian steamer,"  said  Maeder,  "  which  impressed  him  veiy 
deeply.  He  was  in  Melbourne  with  his  wife  when  I  was  in 
Sydney  with  mine.  He  sent  us  word  that  he  would  leave  for 
Sydney  on  a  certain  steamer,  and  wife  and  I  were  down  at 
the  wharf  to  meet  him.  There  had  been  a  terrific  storm, 
and  the  steamer  was  overdue.  The  officials  expressed  doubt 
of  the  boat's  ability  to  weather  the  gale  they  knew  she  had 
encountered.  She  arrived,  however,  with  all  on  board  safe, 
but  had  had  a  fearful  experience.  We  found  Ned  prostrated, 
in  his  state-room,  and  had  to  remove  him  on  the  mattress  to 
our  hotel.  His  wife  told  us  that  he  had  been  more  dead  than 
alive  since  shortly  after  the  gale  had  struck  them. 

'"It  was  not  the  gale,  the  tossing  of  the  ship,  the  terror 
and  prayers  of  the  passengers  that  laid  me  so  low,'  said  Ned 
the  next  morning,  '  it  was  those  poor  dumb  beasts.  The 
ship  had  on  board  a  number  of  horses.  They  were  'tween 
decks,  and  only  confined  by  hastily  erected  rail  partitions. 
These  were  broken  by  the  horses  being  thrown  against 
them  as  soon  as  the  steamer  began  to  roll.  They  were  ter- 
ribly frightened.  Their  keepers  deserted  them  and  came  on 
the  upper  deck,  and  the  tramping  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
their  deck  was  a  sound  more  awful  to  me  than  anything  I 
have  ever  heard.  In  fact,  1  could  scarcely  hear  anything  else. 
Even  when  I  went  to  my  state-room,  I  heard  the  dull  thud, 
thud-thud,  thud  ;  thud,  thud,  thud-thud  of  their  hoofs,  as 
they  ran  from  side  to  side  with  each  roll  of  the  boat,  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  standing.  Suddenly  they  appeared  to  be 
panic-stricken.  Perhaps  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  terrified 
passengers,  for  they,  too,  set  up  the  most  unearthly  crying. 

"'To  me  the  dull  monotonous  thud,  thud,  thud-thud  of 
their  hoofs  was  more  distressing  than  their  cries.  I  imag- 
ned  them  trying  to  escape  from  a  danger  they  felt  to  be 
near  them,  but  could  not  appreciate.'" 

When  Fred  had  proceeded  this  far  with  Adams's  recital, 
he  stopped,  and,  involuntarily,  we  three  in  the  room  looked 
inquiringly  at  each  other.  While  Fred  was  telling  the  story 
— and  he  told  it  much  better  than  I  can  repeat  it — I  had  no- 
ticed Vinson  glancing  uneasily  toward  the  door.  Fred  had 
once  or  twice  hesitated,  and  looked  also  in  that  direction.  I, 
myself,  was  conscious  of  something  which  gave  an  unpleas- 
ant reality  to  the  story.  I  argued  with  myself,  while  still 
listening  to  Fred,  that  I  had  had  a  little  too  much  "  blood 
and  thunder,"  and  not  enough  dinner,  to  be  perfectly  sure  of 
all  my  senses.  The  deputy  warden's  story,  the  dead  mur- 
derer, the  speechless  watchers,  Modjeska's  thrilling  death- 
scene,  and  Fred's  story  itself,  had  affected  my  nerves  to  an 
unusual  degree,  I  said  to  myself,  and  tried  not  to  hear  any- 
thing but  the  words  of  the  story.  But  I  thought  I  did  hear 
something  else ;  and,  when  Vinson  and  Fred  stared  motion- 
less in  the  direction  in  which  I  had  been  attracted,  I  said 
"  That's  curious." 

"  Yes,"-said  Fred,  a  little  hastily.  "  But  let  me  finish  poor 
Ned's  experience,  and  we  will  go  to  bed."  Vinson  never  re- 
moved his  gaze  from  the  door. 

Fred  continued,  in  Adams's  words :  " '  Finally,  that  awful 
thud,  thud,  thud,  thud  overcame  every  other  sound  on  the 
boat.  The  throbbing  of  the  engine,  the  yelling  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  shrieks  of  the  passengers,  and  the  howling  of  the 
gale,  all  resolved  themselves  into  the  beating  of  those  help- 
less, panic-wild  horses'  hoofs  on  their  prison  floor.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  should  go  mad  if  the  noise  did  not  cease,  or  change 
its  character.  The  very  beating  of  my  heart,  my  pulsing 
head,  my  breathing,  all  seemed  a  part  and  were  in  perfect 
time  with  that  meaning  sound — the  only  one  my  senses  could 
entertain — the  thud,  thud,  thud,  thud ' " 

"  Thud,  thud,  thud,  thud,"  echoed  Vinson,  and  we  were  all 
three  on  our  feet,  looking  curiously,  consciously,  into  each 
others'  faces. 

"  I've  heard  that  ever  since  you  began  that  damned  story," 
said  Vinson,  uneasily. 

"  I  thought  all  the  while  that  I  had,  too,"  replied  Fred. 

I,  too,  had  heard — what  I  knew,  then,  that  they  all  had 
heard — a  perfect  representation  of  the  sound  Ned  Adams 
had  heard  on  the  Australian  steamer.  We  opened  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  located  the  sound  in  a  dark  room,  with  a 
door  opening  into  the  hall,  directly  opposite  ours.  We 
placed  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  I  stood  upon  it  with  a 
lamp  in  my  hand,  and  tried  to  peer  in  through  the  transom. 
It  was  closed,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  cloth.  While  I 
stood  on  the  chair  the  noise  grew  more  indistinct,  and  grad- 
ually nearly  faded  away.  Fred  rang  for  the  clerk.  "Whose 
room  is  that  ?"  we  asked. 

"  The  man  who  rooms  there  is  out  of  town,"  he  replied. 

"Are  you  sure  no  one  is  occupying  the  room  to-night?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  man  who  owns  the  room  is  away,  and 
has  the  key  of  the  room  in  his  pocket,"  and  the  clerk  left. 

We  went  back  to  our  room,  and  the  echo  of  the  hoofs  was 
plainly  heard.  Vinson  went  to  his  room.  Fred  went  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep,  and  I  tried  to  write. 

We  favored  talking  and  smoking,  however.  The  noise,  I 
found,  began  to  affect  me  in  exactly  the  manner  it  had  poor 
Ned  Adams.  Fred,  too,  was  apparently  becoming  similarly 
absorbed.  Our  conversation  lagged.  If  either  spoke,  neither 
observed.  "Thud,  thud,  thud,  thud!"  the  dull,  monotonous 
sound  drove  thought  of  everything  else  away.  My  sensa- 
tions, both  mentally  and  physically,  assumed  the  shape  and 
effect  of  a  nightmare,  and  I  longed  for  something  to  arouse 
me.  Suddenly  came  a  sharp  rap  on  the  door,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  grimy  head. 

It  was  the  engineer  of  the  engine  I  rode  down  to  Carson 
on.  I  had  asked  him  to  call  me  in  time  to  return  with  him 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  I  knew  you  were  awake,"  he  said,  "  for  I  heard  vou  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  a  circus  as  I  came  along  the  hall."' 

A  year  after  that  night  I  met  the  two  actors  in  Piper's 
Opera  House,  in  Virginia  City. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  night  in  Carson  ? "  was  their  first 
greeting. 

Then  we  each  asked  the  others  :  "  Have  you  ever  satisfac- 
torily explained  that  noise?" 

None  of  us  then  had. 

I  have  not  yet  E.  W.  TOWNSEND. 

San  Francisco,  September  10,  1880. 


ABOUT    WOMEN. 


A  woman  without  beauty  only  sees  the  half  of  life. 

Ifs  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  Waterloo  has 
a  cow  that  is  afraid  of  women. 

A  Boston  girl  became  insane  because  she  could  not  afford 
to  wear  real  lace  on  her  underclothing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  woman  will  sit  alongside  of  a  man 
in  a  car,  though  a  seat  be  vacant  next  to  a  woman. 

It  is  said  that  a  woman  with  bow-1 a  lady  with  curved 

extremities — has  never  been  seen  in  a  bathing-suit. 

The  fewer  feathers  a  woman  has  on  her  bonnet  in  this 
world,  the  more  she  will  have  on  her  wings  in  the  next. 

Plain  women  are  to  be  regarded  as  other  severe  facts  of 
life — to  be  faced  with  philosophy  and  investigated  by  science. 

"  Bridget,  this  dust  upon  the  furniture  is  intolerable.  What 
shall  I  do?"     "Do  as  I  do,  marm — pay  no  attention  to  it." 

Elopements  are  becoming  quite  fashionable  again.  A 
horse  ran  away  with  an  old  maid  in  Philadelphia  the  other 
day. 

The  following  is  from  an  epitaph  at  Versailles  :  "  Except 
in  1859,  during  which  for  several  days  she  took  lessons  on 
the  piano,  her  life  was  without  a  stain." 

"  In  the  hour  of  danger  woman  thinks  least  of  herself," 
j  said  Madame  de  Stael.  True  !  All  her  agony  is  devoted  to 
the  thought  that  her  dress  will  be  ruined. 

Women  are  bound  to  lie  about  their  ages.  A  dame  who 
knows  she  can't  pass  for  less  than  sixty-five  goes  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  claims  to  be  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Always  add  a  line  or  two  on  the  margin  of  a  letter  to  a 
lady.  You  can't  imagine  how  much  satisfaction  a  woman 
obtains  in  turning  a  letter  upside  down  to  read  a  postscript. 

A  young  lady,  very  child-like  and  innocent,  was  climbing 
a  fence  as  a  gentleman  was  looking  intently  at  her  skill. 
When  she  looked  up  at  him  he  turned  his  head.  "  No  mat- 
ter, sir,"  she  said  ;  "  I  borrowed  them  of  your  wife." 

Mrs.  Blake,  the  woman  suffragist,  has  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle to  literature,  entitled  "  The  Disadvantages  of  being  a 
Pretty  Woman."  Lillian's  distinguished  female  compatriots 
are  not  suffering  from  any  vital  complications  of  these  dis- 
advantages. 

Dora  D'Istria,  who  swears  she  is  not  divorced  from  the 
Prince  Ghika — only  an  amicable  separation — says  of  Long- 
fellow :  "  After  the  dinner  he  did  recite  me  one  little  poem, 
his  last  new  poem,  and  I  did  so  enjoy  to  hear  the  poet  in  his 
own  poetry." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  pays  the  price  of  her  fame 
to  over-curious  admirers.  Walking  on  a  deserted  beach  the 
other  day,  and  asked  if  she  were  not  afraid  of  the  terrific 
storm  then  raging,  she  replied :  "  No ;  I  prefer  the  voice  of 
God  to  that  of  the  summer-boarder." 

A  woman  went  to  the  Rochester  races  in  a  man's  clothes, 
in  order  to  see  if  her  husband  was  there  with  another  woman, 
and  before  she  got  through  with  it  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  find  him  there,  even  if  accompanied  by  a  dozen  women. 
Her  disguise  was  not  good  enough  to  deceive  the  police,  and 
she  was  arrested  for  appearing  in  male  attire. 

An  Eastern  girl,  visiting  Colorado,  fell  in  love  with  a  des- 
perado. She  became  romantic — had  a  scarlet  saddle-cloth 
for  her  fine  broncho,  a  green  dress  for  herself,  with  a  gold- 
mounted  leather  belt  and  a  sheath-knife.  In  the  band  of  her 
Derby  hat  she  wore  a  smaller  knife.  Then  she  discovered 
that  the  man  had  had  several  wives,  who  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Then  her  romance  was  undone,  and  she  shed 
her  cutlery,  and  wanted  to  go  home. 

Marie  Mascle  took  a  walk  in  New  Orleans  with  a  rival  of 
the  man  whom  she  was  soon  to  marry,  in  order  to  tell  him 
that  he  must  cease  his  attentions.  Her  affianced  husband 
saw  them  together,  and,  refusing  to  hear  her  explanation, 
peremptorily  broke  his  engagement.  She  therefore  desired 
to  die,  and  tried  to  throw  herself  before  a  locomotive,  but 
she  slipped  on  the  wet  grass,  and  only  lost  a  leg.  Her  lover 
is  now  convinced  of  her  loyalty,  and  will  marry  her. 

A  young  lady  who  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business, 
in  the  absence  of  her  father,  and  undertook  to  mould  public 
opinion,  received  a  poetical  effusion,  the  second  day  she  was 
in  the  editorial  chair,  which  nearly  paralyzed  her.  It  was 
headed  "To  Winnie,"  and  her  first  name  happened  to  be 
Winnie.  The  first  four  lines  read  :  "  Kiss  me,  darling,  let 
your  lips  Be  a  Rose  that  breaks  apart,  And  I'll  be  the  bee 
that  sips  Honey  from  the  rose's  heart."  She  dropped  the 
poem,  clasped  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and  fainted  dead 
away. 

Chicago  women  "  take  the  cake."  One  of  them,  at  least, 
contrived  to  beat  the  express  company.  Like  Schneider, 
she  wanted  to  buy  a  dog,  and  she  bought  it  in  San  Francisco, 
and  had  it  sent  by  express  to  Chicago.  When  the  dog 
arrived,  the  hair  was  all  off,  and  she  sued  the  company  for 
seventy-five  dollars,  for  allowing  a  locomotive  to  scald  all 
the  hair  off  her  dog.  She  obtained  judgment,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  money.  Afterward,  the  company 
found  out  that  the  animal  was  a  -Japanese  dog,  and  never 
had  any  hair.  The  company  tried  to  catch  the  woman  who 
played  this  bold  trick  on  them,  but  she  escaped. 

A  characteristic  story  of  Georges  Sand,  in  the  days  when 
she  was  writing  "  Lelia,"  is  told  by  the  Paris  Prassc.  The 
Trappist  monaster)'  of  Fontgombauld,  which  did  not,  of 
course,  admit  feminine  sight-seers  within  its  walls,  was  one 
day  visited  by  a  slender,  distinguished -looking  gentleman, 
whose  grace  and  dignity  were  such  that  the  admiring  porter 
conducted  him  to  the  father  superior,  who  himself  escorted 
the  visitor  through  the  chapel  and  libraries.  The  stranger 
showed  so  much  learning,  and  talked  so  charmingly,  that  his 
good  guide  was  surprised  and  delighted.  At  last  the  gate 
was  reached.  The  stranger  handed  his  card  to  the  ecclesi- 
astic, and  vanished.  The  monk  looked  at  it,  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     It  bore  the  name  of  Georges  Sand. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


MORE  OF   THE  TWO   PHILOSOPHIES   OF   LIFE. 


And  Positively  the  Last  of  the  Series. 


The  Rev.  Doctor  Piatt's  reply  to  the  communication  of 
KJ.  C.  R."  assumes  the  writer  of  that  communication  to  be 
a  defender  of  atheistic  opinions.      Such  is  not  the  fact.  Not 
a  line  of  the  article  referred  to  authorizes  this  construction. 
It  was  written  as  a  protest  against  an  unjust  attack  upon  our 
people.    Doctor  Piatt  had  recently  denounced,  in  severe  and 
sweeping  terms,  the  majority  of  our  citizens  as  materialistic 
in  tendency,  and  sordid   "money-getters."     The- allegation 
may  be  true  in  part,  but  "  money-getters :'  are  not  confined  to 
the  secular  element.     Among  his  own  congregation  may  be 
found  members  who  forget  the  "  mea  culpa  "  of  their  Sun- 
day's litany  to  engage  on  Monday  in  schemes  for  enlarging 
their  already  colossal  fortunes— often  by  questionable  meth- 
ods, involving  a  sacrifice  of  integrity.     Is  "money-getting," 
as  the  principal  purpose  of  life,  more  reprehensible  in  the 
outside  publican  and  sinner  than  in  the  avowed  Christian  ? 
Nay,  if  sin  it  be,  may  not  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Christian  add 
to  his  moral  turpitude?     Doctor  Piatt  also  proposed,  in  the 
ardor  of  his   evangelical   zeal,    to   sweep   out    beliefs   that 
troubled  him  with  their  neighborhood,  by  a  general  crusade 
against  all  opinions  not  founded  on  Biblical  authority.     He 
resents  our  having  a  God  because  he  is  not  a  Christian  God. 
He  feels  the  universe,  and  life  and  love  and  sorrow,  and  the 
history  of  races  unbaptized,  to  be  all  atheistic,  through  and 
through — untraced  by  a  vestige,  untransfigured  by  a  color  of 
divine  significance.     He  represents  the  natural  sciences — 
"elements  of  nature" — as  a  huge,  Titanic,  resistless  mass  of 
knowledge,   perfectly   demonstrable,   but  completely  irreli- 
gious.    He  asks  for  a  definition  of  the  "  elements  of  nature," 
but  subsequently  himself  defines  them  as  "  phenomena,  not 
moral  teachers — for  man's  intelligence,  not  his  conscience." 
Does  he  remember  that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena  ? 
— that  Causation  is  nothing  but  phenomenal  priority,  or  else 
that  Force  is  the  prior  datum  of  which  Thought  is  a  partic- 
ular and  posterior  development  ?    Do  not  our  faculties  give 
us  trustworthy  reports — not  of  phenomena  only,  but  of  their 
abiding  ground  ?     Soul  within,  God  without — that  the  moral 
law  of  obligation  in  the  one  is  the  expression  of  Holy  Will  in 
the  other? — that  faithfulness  in  the  human  mind  to  its  high- 
est aspirations  brings  it   into  communion  with  the  divine  ? 
— that  as  the  soul  is  the  free  image,  so  is  nature  the  handi- 
work of    God?      How    strange   is   the   perversion    of    in- 
stinctive  sympathies,    when    a    theologian   disparages    the 
sciences  of   reflection,    and    takes    his    stand    on    the  evi- 
dences   of    hypothetical     faith    alone!      "Of   moral   con- 
duct,"  says    Doctor    Piatt,   "  there    is    more  on    which   to 
repose    in   churches  than  in  laboratories,  in    Bibles    than 
in  crucibles,  in  prayers  and  in  praises  than  in  science  falsely 
so  called."     Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  all  testimonial 
knowledge,  all  history  and  criticism — the  whole  system  of 
moral  science — must  fall  under  his  fatal  sentence.     Moral 
truth,  based  upon  natural  laws,  finds  its  response  in  human 
consciousness,  its  reflexion  from  human  life ;  and,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Bible  tells  us  what  is  cognate  to  ourselves,  and 
bound  up  with  the  realities  around  us,  it  passes  of  necessity 
into  our  actual  life.    Would  laws  to  regulate  our  "moral  con- 
duct" be  less  valuable  proceeding  from  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Cicero,  than  from  the  Bible  ?     If  so,  we  have 
no  universal  principle  of  duty,  no  obligation  having  its  seat 
m  the  nature  of  things,  but  mere  sectional  by-laws,  arbitrary 
precepts  for  the  security  and  good-ordering  of  exclusive  com- 
munities.    Then  must  we  speak  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
no  more  so  exceeding  proudly.    They  are  no  part  of  the  holy 
legislation  of  the  universe,  but  statutory  enactments,  their 
value  dependent  upon  the  acception  or  rejection  of  a  belief 
in  their  supernatural  origin.     Doctor  Piatt  says:  "Leaving 
the  religious  element  out  of  the  producing  force  of  human 
life,  and  throwing  the  dependence  of  men  on  the  sordid  '  ele 
ments  of  nature,'  men  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world  go  as  far  as  the  policeman  will  let  them."    God,  as  re- 
ality in  the  universe,  does  not  live  or  perish  according  as  the 
Bible  is  accepted  or  rejected.     Conscience,  as  an  element  of 
human  nature,  does  not  come  or  go.     It  is  happy  for  the 
world  that  it  does  not  always  accept  the  morals  of  the  church, 
but  brings  an  unperverted  feeling  to  correct  the  twisted  logic 
of  belief.     To  cut  against  this  fine  veracious  sense  with  the 
weapons  of  unappreciating  sarcasm,  and  crush  its  objects 
into  the  ground  with  the  heel  of  orthodox  scorn,  is  a  feat  ac- 
complished only  by  a  betrayal  of  Christian  ethics.     Scien- 
tific truth,  once  well  ascertained,  can  take  care  of  itself;  it 
is  in  the  safe  keeping  of  objects  on  which  it  writes  a  new 
meaning,  and  phenomena  amid  which  it  introduces  a  fresh 
symmetry.     "  Quid  divinius  astronomicus,  quid  retius    ge- 
ometricis  demonstrationibus."     Revelation  has  roamed  the 
world  and  searched   the   soul  for  eighteen  centuries,  and 
found  no  natural  ground  on  which  to  rest,  but  must  wan- 
der, an  ipse  dixit  still.     The  memorials  of  the  apostles  may 
be  true,  but  they  do   not   forfeit,  ab   initio,  their  title   to 
examination  by  a  fundamental  anachronism.     Doctor  Piatt 
insists  that  we  must  make   our  definitive  choice  between 
evangelical  tradition  and  natural    belief.     He  says  :   "  Let 
all    thoughtful    minds    weigh   well    the    two    philosophies 
of  life."     All  the  representations  we  possess,  Hebrew  and 
Alexandrine,  furnish  an  ideal  and  conjectural  history  of  the 
infancy  of  Christendom.     No  doubt  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  great  social  phenomenon  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  it  is  a  conclusion  founded  entirely  on  human  Causation, 
and  can  never  carry  us  into  the  superhuman.     No  one  would 
deny  that  the  disciples  for  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  wrote,  believed  what  they  wrote,  to  the  endurance  of 
martyrdom ;  and,  contrasting  the  severe  and  holy  veracity  of 
martyred  disciples  with  the  careless  indifference  of  pagan- 
ism to  religious  truth,  we  rightly  refer  the  superiority  of  the 
Christians  to  their  faith  in  a  person,  instead  of  assent  to  an 
opinion.    This  same  feature  is  manifest  in  every  faith  whose 
only  god  is  the  apotheosis  of  humanity.     It  is  a  grand  moral 
characteristic  of  genuine  theism,  rendering  it  more  than  the 
earnestness  of  philosophy,  or  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and 
constituting  it  in  the  deepest  sense  religion.     The  mere  dei- 
fication of  nature,  the  sense  of  an  absolute  ground  abiding 
behind  her  transient  "  phenomena,"  may  supply  a  faith  of 
wonder,  and  an  apprehension   of  ideal  beauty,  but  is  inade- 
quate to  the  practical  consecration  of  life.     Theism  supplies 


this  deficiency,  and  brings  us  not  only  to  the  lap  of  nature, 
but  to  the  feet  of  God.  Doctor  Piatt's  concluding  sentences 
betray  such  an  entire  misconception  of  the  spirit  of  the  ar- 
ticle they  criticise,  that  they  excite  a  suspicion  of  unfairness. 
Alarming,  however,  as  they  may  be,  they  disturb  no  quiet 
trust  in  reality.  It  is  consistent  neither  with  reason  nor  ex- 
perience to  threaten  men  who  have  opened  their  souls  to 
something  else  than  documentary  faith.  It  is  not  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  antiquity,  but  His  presence  only  there — not 
His  inspiration  in  Palestine,  but  His  withdrawal  from  every 
spot  beside — not  even  His  supreme  and  unique  expression  in 
Jesus  Christ,  but  His  absence  from  every  other  human 
medium,  against  which  we  protest.  Let  not  Doctor  Piatt  be 
surprised  to  hear  from  unbelieving  lips  the  genuine  tones  of 
prayer.  We  may  not  kneel  on  the  sacred  pavement,  or  com- 
mune at  the  holy  altar,  but  we  are  conscious  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  to  resist  were  the  true  and 
only  infidelity.  As  in  reference  to  physical  nature  we  have 
learned  to  think  that  God  did  not  enact  creation  but  once 
and  cease,  so  in  human  mind  and  life  we  believe  He  did  not 
enter  history  only  once,  and  exceptionally.  And  in  this  be- 
lief we  find  not  the  uneasiness  of  doubt,  but  the  repose  of 
faith.  We  are  not  "  crushed  by  despair,"  but  sustained  by 
hope.  J-  C.  R. 

Sax  Francisco,  September,  21,  1S80. 


Scribner  Bric-a-Brac. 


LOVE   AND  JEALOUSY 

When  the  sun-flushed  roses  render 

Fragrant  homage  unto  June, 
Cupid — nestling  mid  their  splendor — 

Cried:  "  My  heart  is  out  of  tune, 
And  I  crave  a  new  sensation  !  " 

Then  the  pale  pinks  round  his  bed 
Changed  to  crimson  and  carnation, 

And  the  white  musk-roses,  red. 
Sighed  the  listless  god:  "  I'm  weary 

Both  of  conquest  and  repose. 
And  begin  to  feel  it  dreary, 

Seeing  things  couteur  de  rose. 
Beauty  ceases  to  delight  me ; 

I  am  sick  of  everything, 
And  would  like  a  snake  to  bite  me, 

Or  a  honey-bee  to  sting. 
'  Hide-and-seek '  might  give  me  pleasure, 

To  outwit — as  I  defy. 
Without  fear,  and  without  measure, 

That  grim  hydra,  Jealousy." 
Now  the  summer  breeze,  that  tattles, 

With  this  reckless  banter  flies 
Where,  upon  his  bed  of  nettles, 

Rests  the  monster,  who  replies : 
'  If  defeat  be  recreation. 

Bid  the  small  god  plume  his  wing." 
Zephyr  flew  to  Cupid,  humming 

Softly  in  his  drowsy  ear  : 
•  Hark  !   grim  Jealousy  is  coming  ; 

Rise  up  quickly — he  is  here!" 
Light  as  foam  upon  a  billow 

Young  Love  rose,  for  he  had  seen 
Ghastly  shadows  on  his  pillow, 

Turning  all  the  roses  green. 
And,  with  quick,  mysterious  power, 

To  a  maiden's  bosom  flew. 
Where  heart's-ease  and  passion-flower 

Gleamed  with  youth's  pure  morning  dew. 
But  within  that  sweet  seclusion, 

Lo,  a  surly  voice  near  by 
Whispered:  "Love  is  a  delusion 

When  apart  from  Jealousy." 
Cupid  felt  his  courage  failing 

In  the  presence  of  his  foe, 
For  the  dew  was  fast  exhaling 

And  the  heart's-ease  drooping  low. 
Then  he  cried  out,  in  his  sorrow  : 

"  You  are  present,  yet  unseen " 

'  Yes,  I  ride  upon  your  arrow, 

And  invisible  the  green 
Of  my  shadow  round  you  sweeping, 

0  you  foolish  little  sprite ; 

For  I  wake  while  you  are  sleeping. 

And  am  subtle  as  the  light." 
Sobbed  poor  Cupid:  "While  this  settles 

My  defeat— let  me  propose 
That  you  rest  among  the  nettles. 

While  I'm  pillowed  on  a  rose. 
Let  me  be  with  pleasure  sated ; 

1  will  sneer  no  more  at  bliss, 
Having  surely  overrated 

New  sensations  such  as  this." 
"  Since  my  power  you  have  derided," 

Growled  his  foe,  "till  time  shall  cease, 
We  will  rarely  be  divided. 

And  together  find  no  peace. 
Let  us  make  a  compact — reaping 

Its  reward :   if  you  should  see. 
By  mere  chance,  that  I  am  sleeping, 

Fan  your  fires  and  let  me  be. 
If  I  find  you  drowsy — deeming 

Love  hath  safety  in  repose — 
Be  my  sting  unto  your  dreaming 

What  the  thorn  is  to  the  rose." 

— Rosa  Vertner  Jeffrey. 


THE    SIZE    OF    GENERAL    HANCOCK. 


A  campaign  dialogue,  held  on   the  day  following  a  Democratic  rati- 
fication. 


'  How  big  is  General  Hancock,  pa? 
He  must  be  awful  great; 
According  to  the  man  who  spoke  last 
He's  at  least  a  ton  in  weight?" 

DEMOCRATIC    PA. 

'  He  is  a  monstrous  man,  my  son — 
Not  only  on  the  weigh, 
But  all  alone  at  Gettysburg 

From  the  rebs  he  won  the  day." 


"  What,  pa  !  do  you  mean  that,  all  alone, 
A  hundred  thousand  men 
He  whipped  'way  up  a  great  big  hill, 
Then  whipped  them  down  again  ? 

"  Say,  pa,  did  Hancock  do  it  all? — 
Was  Meade  not  in  command? 
And  was  it  not  the  boys  in  blue 

Who  walloped  the  gray-back  band  ? 

"  For,  pa,  I  read  in  history 
At  school,  the  other  day, 
That  heaps  of  Union  troops  lay  dead 
That  time,  along  the  way." 

BOURBON    PA. 

"  I  know,  my  son,  it  reads  that  way, 
Yet  it's  all  in  your  little  eye — 
It's  a  regular  stalwart  cut-and-dried 
Republican  campaign  lie." 
Colton,  Cal.,  September  23,  1880.  Hank  Wagoner. 


The  following  street  conversation  took  place  yesterday 
between  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Democrat,  and  Robert  Morrow, 
Republican : 

Coleman — "  Government  bonds  have  advanced  from  par 
to  one  hundred  and  ten,  since  the  Democrats  have  had  a 
majority  in  Congress." 

Morrow — "What  will  they  go  to  if  Hancock  is  elected?" 

Coleman — "  One  hundred  and  twenty." 

Morrow — "  What  will  you  give  for  a  million  when  Han- 
cock is  elected  ?" 

Coleman—  "  Par." 

Morrow — "Good-morning,  Mr.  Coleman." 

And  Morrow  smiled  aloud. 


On  file  in  Washington  and  in  the  hands  of  agents  at  the 
capital  there  are  twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
Southern  claims.  When,  four  years  ago,  Governor  Tilden 
was  candidate,  for  the  Presidency,  he  declared  his  hostility  to 
these  claims.  In  view  of  the  immensity  of  this  class  of 
claims,  General  Hancock  has  been  appealed  to,  and  has  re- 
fused to  say  that  he  will  not  favor  their  payment.  General 
Hancock  dares  not  do  it.  He  owes  his  nomination  to  the  ex- 
pectant thieves  and  traitors  who  hope  to  first  plunder  and 
then  divide  the  country. 


Puck's  last  political  cartoon  is  a  very  strong  and  suggest- 
ive one.  The  Sampson  Hancock  has  wrenched  from  its 
brazen  cheek  the  jaw-bone  of  a  dilapidated  old  Democratic 
ass,  which  he  is  waving  against  the  hosts  of  Republican 
Philistines,  with  the  inscription  :  "Sampson  is  all  right,  and 
the  jaw-bone  is  all  right,  and  the  Democratic  ass  is  all  right, 
but  the  Philistines  don't  scare  worth  a  cent." 


The  Maine  scare  has  done  the  Republican  party  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  has  enabled  it  to  collect  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  frightened  bond-holders  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  received.  Wealth  has  neither  patriotism  nor  con- 
science. We  are  always  glad  to  see  it  sufficiently  frightened 
to  realize  the  fact  that  good  government  is  essential  to  its 
preservation  and  enjoyment. 


Bartley  Poole,  of  North  Carolina,  Fowler,  of  Tennessee, 
Rod  West,  of  Louisiana,  and  cock-eyed  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, have — according  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette — formed 
a  thieving  syndicate  to  rob  the  national  treasury  by  securing 
the  payment  of  Southern  claims.  They  have  been,  and  are 
still,  picking  up  Confederate  bonds,  scrip,  vouchers,  cotton 
bonds,  sworn  claims,  pension  arrears,  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  next  administration  will  pay  them. 
What  traitors  and  copperheads  won't  steal,  if  they  get  in 
power,  will  be  worthless  indeed. 


The  Chicago  Times  tells  how  our  fast  horses  have  been 
whittling  down  the  record  ever  since,  by  a  careful  calcula- 
tion, it  was  shown  that  a  horse's  legs  could  not  be  made  to 
go  any  faster  than  Flora  Temple's  did  when  she  made  2.22, 
and  alludes  bitterly  to  Mr.  Bonner's  "horse  nunnery,"  in 
which  fast  trotters  of  either  sex  could  take  the  veil  and  retire 
from  the  world.  Flora  Temple  herself  made  better  time. 
Dexter  made  2.17,  and  this  was  considered  a  wonder  for  the 
world.  There  is  no  telling  how  much  better  time  Dexter 
might  have  made  if  Bonner  had  let  him  alone.  After  Dex- 
ter had  taken  the  veil,  American  Girl  made  a  mile  in  2.i6j4- 
Hopeful  brought  the  record  down  to  2.143/.  Goldsmith 
Maid  diminished  the  figures  to  2.14.  Rarus  whittled  off  a 
quarter,  and  presently  another  quarter.  St.  Julien,  at  Oak- 
land, California,  last  year,  brought  the  record  clean  out  of 
the  'teens  with  2.12^.  Since  that  time  both  St.  Julien  and 
Maud  S.  have  made  a  mile  in  2.n}{,  and  at  last  St.  Julien 
accomplished  it  in  7,.\\%.  And  now  Maud  S.  has  done  her 
mile  in  2.10^,  and  promises  us  2.0S  in  a  short  time.  Gov- 
ernor Stanford,  who  is  breeding  the  finest  stud  in  America, 
said  the  other  day  that  he  should  not  be  discouraged  until  the 
Eastern  trotters  had  reached  the  point  of  2.0S,  and  that  time 
was  what  he  was  ambitious  to  beat.  We  shall  see.  The 
governor  has  some  marvelous  colts. 


Judge  Jeremiah  Black,  formerly  attorney-general,  and  the 
brains  to-day  of  the  Democratic  party,  says  ;  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  General  Garfield's  personal  integrity,  and  I  base  my 
judgment  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  private  walk 
and  conversation."  While  the  late  Democratic  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate,  Hendricks,  says  of  him  :  "  He  is  a  true 
and  pure  man,  a  man  of  principle,  and  an  honest  man." 

The  Sacramento  Record-Union  scores  this  point  against 
our  common  school  system — that  it  is  extravagant  and  inef- 
ficient. It  gives  the  outlay  for  public  schools  in  California 
as  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  San  Fran- 
cisco expends,  in  round  numbers,  one  million  dollars.  Other 
towns  and  cities  large  sums.  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
private  and  select  schools,  expense  not  estimated.  That  for 
this  expenditure  we  ought  to  have  the  best  schools  in  the 
world.  We  have  not  got  them.  Considering  teachers'  sala- 
ries, we  ought  to  have  the  best  educational  talent  and  expe- 
rience. We  have  not  got  them.  Many  of  our  female  teach- 
ers are  young  girls,  who  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  but  teach  for  the  convenience  of  dress  and  pocket- 
money  between  the  time  of  graduation  and  matrimony.  The 
public  schools  do  not  turn  out  educated  men  and  women,  but 
superficial  smatterers.  We  add  this,  as  our  opinion  :  The 
most  extravagant  and  unsatisfactory  department  of  our  State 
and  city  governments  is  the  department  of  education.  That 
it  is  carelessly  and  criminally  administered  1  y  seln:1 
competent  people.  That  it  is  a  gross  fraud  and  w 
rents,  children,  and  tax-payers. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


HOW    MISS    KATTS    WAS    CORNERED. 


A  wonderfully  beautiful  woman  stood  on  the  "stoop"  of  a 
little  country  house  in  company  with  a  small,  intelligent-look- 
ing man.  She  had  been  talking  to  him ;  and  presently,  when 
the  spirit  again  moved  her,  she  spake  thuswise : 

"  Pretty,  is  it  ?  Sure,  I  niver  see  sich  a  chin  as  the  gairl's 
got  in  all  me  borrun  days.  It  wiggles  and  waggles  when 
she's  talkin',  and  flops  around  as  sassy  as  a  Fourth  of  July 
flag  on  Indepindince  Day.  And  be  that  same  token.  Bob, 
ye'd  betther  not  be  hankerin'  afther  her.  Ill  warrant  it's  in 
that  nairvous  little  face  of  hers  to  lift  ye  to  the  clouds — and 
drop  ye  like  a  hot  pitatee."  ' 

Bob  laughed.  "  I  don't  even  know  her  name,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  know  her  name,  is  it  ?  Now,  by  the  ghost  of  me 
mother — may  the  hivens  be  her  bed  !— but  that's  the  biggest 
lie  I've  heard  this  mony  a  day.  It's  not  yourself,  Bob,  that's 
shpoke  her  name  a  hundred  times,  at  laste,  in  the  last  half 
hour.  And  sure  he's  unconscious  av  it,"  continued  the  woman, 
addressing  the  circumambient  air;  "he's  unconscious  av  it, 
and  that's  the  worrest  sign  av  all.  Why,  the  sound  av  her 
name  is  shwater  to  him  than  the  song  av  the  first  bird  in 
spring.  And  the  way  he  sphakes  it — as  if  he  could  desave 
a  woman,  and  a  female  at  that.  Sure,  I  could  see  wid  the 
ears  av  me,  if  me  eyes  was  shut,  just  what  the  silly  fellow 
thinks  av  her.  He  don't  know  her  name — ha,  ha  !  Thin  I'll 
tell  ye.  Her  sirname  is  Katts,  an'  her  Christian  name  is 
Elizabeth  Jane;  the  blissid  whole  av  it  is  Elizabeth  Jane 
Katts,  at  your  sarvice.  And  it's  a  cat  she  is,  by  name  an'  by 
nature,  and  it's  a  cat  she'll  be  till  the  ind  of  time — there's  for 
ye  !» 

"Be  generous,  Nora.  Don't  put  me  out  of  the  notion  of 
marrying  her.  You  put  me  out  of  the  notion  of  marrying 
the  other  schoolmarm,  you  know.  I'll  have  to  turn  to  Miss 
Katts  for  sympathy." 

"All  the  sympathy  she'd  have  for  a  man,"  said  Nora,  "she 
could  express  wid  the  soft  ind  av  the  broom,  resarvin'  the  hard 
ind  to  express  harder  feelin's  wid." 

At  this  moment  the  gate  clinked  on  its  latch,  and  Miss 
Katts  stepped  from  the  dusty  highroad  into  the  shaded  yard. 
She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  of  her,  but,  with  an 
expression  of  wearisome  disgust  on  her  face,  went  direct  to 
her  room. 

Miss  Katts  had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  quite  recently. 
Bob  Montmorency,  who  was  lonely  and  longing  for  love,  had 
been  watching  her  closely,  and  had  come  to  one  conclusion 
about  her :  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  or  any  one  else ; 
that  she  was  enduring  the  penance  of  teaching  a  little  coun- 
try school,  among  a  lot  of  savages,  for  money  to  carry  her 
back  to  the  city  where  all  her  friends  lived.  And  this  opin- 
ion was  not  far  from  true.  But  a  few  months  before,  her  old 
father — taxed  and  overburdened  with  the  support  of  a  large, 
indolent  family — had  reminded  them  oT  his  existence,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  by  dying.  They  had  growled  and  grum- 
bled all  their  lives  about  their  deprivations  and  misfortunes, 
and  here  was  the  climax.  It  was  awful  in  its  seeming  ;  but 
presently  it  revealed  a  remedial  force  for  all  the  accumulated 
family  errors.  The  potatoes  sprouting  in  the  home  bin,  with 
a  sickly,  yellow  growth,  were  to  be  transplanted  to  healthy 
soil  and  outdoor  influences.  Charles,  the  eldest,  obtained  a 
situation  as  porter.  Elizabeth  took  a  school.  Janet  started 
out  as  a  canvasser,  and  made  it  pay.  Two  younger  brothers 
commenced  learning  a  trade;  and  no  one  was  left  at  home 
but  the  poor,  exhausted  mother  and  the  baby  Lottie,  whom 
they  all  half  worshiped. 

But  Elizabeth  had  a  lover — a  large,  handsome  nonentity, 
living  on  his  father,  and  satisfied  to  live  so.  They  had  been 
engaged  for  several  months,  but  the  gentleman — Lucien 
Whitelaw  was  his  name — never  mentioned  marriage,  and 
seemed  to  find  in  the  simple  engagement  the  culmination  of 
his  hopes.  This  was  characteristic  of  his  indolence.  Eliza- 
beth's dissatisfaction  with  him  amounted  at  times  to  disgust, 
and  she  would  have  given  him  his  walking-papers  with  utter 
remorselessness  if  she  had  seen  a  chance  of  bettering  her- 
self. So  she  had  left  the  city  for  a  school  away  up  in  the 
mountains — "  where  nobody  lived  but  a  pack  of  wretched 
Missourians,  not  more  than  one  remove  from  Digger  Indi- 
ans," so  she  wrote  Lucien  the  first  week  after  her  arrival, 
wondering  if  he  would  not  take  pity  on  her  and  devise  some 
way  of  making  enough  money  to  marry  her.  "  Great  big 
good-for-nothing!"  she  added  to  herself,  as  her  pen  went  on 
writing  all  manner  of  sweet  things. 

And  now  three  weeks  had  passed,  and  right  here  in  her 
boarding-house  was  a  good,  manly  heart,  hoping  she  would 
throw  out  some  tendril  by  which  he  might  climb  to  that 
great  bourn  of  all  his  wishes  —  a  true,  noble  woman's  love. 
Elizabeth  was  neither  true  nor  noble  as  yet,  but  Bob  was 
willing  to  think  she  was,  in  his  anxiety  to  love  and  be  loved  ; 
for  the  poor  fellow  was  unpopular  among  the  women.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  arts  by  which  the  male  flirt  plies  his 
vocation.  Yet  he  was  highly  appreciated  among  men.  He 
spoke  with  nervous  force,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  and  his 
words  cut  a  clean  swath  wherever  his  thought  sent  them. 
Too  unpliant  to  lend  himself  to  the  graceful  sinuosities  of  the 
softer  sex,  he  had  a  mania  for  tempering  them — after  his 
own  stern  mould — and  the  result  had  proved  a  failure.  Eob 
was  a  small  man,  perhaps  thirty-five  years  old,  well -formed 
and  strong;  handsome  to  eyes  that  could  see  below  the  sur- 
face, but  not  handsome  in  the  general  use  of  the  term.  It  was 
as  if,  he  observed  to  Nora,  Elizabeth  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 
After  she  had  been  in  the  house  a  few  days  she  began  to 
call  him  Bob,  and  she  probably  thought  he  was  the  hired 
man. 

After  Elizabeth  went  to  her  room  she  took  a  letter  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  tried  to  read  it.  As  she  sat  there  she  was 
slightly  pale,  and  showed  every  year  of  her  life  in  her  face, 
and  a  few  more.  .The  impatient  expression  that  had  marred 
her  beauty  was  giving  way  to  a  look  of  hopeless  resignation 
most  pitiful  to  behold.  The  letter  contained  nothing  to  ban- 
ish her  apathy,  and  she  folded  it  again  listlessly.  "  I'll  an- 
swer it,"  she  said,  "but  not  this  evening.  I  have  from  now 
till  Monday  morning  to  do  it,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not  dis- 
turb the  planets  in  their  course  if  I  never  answered  it.  Oh, 
isn't  this  life  a  horrible  drag?  Poor  papa,  how  sorry  I  felt 
for  you  when  I  saw  your  dear,  dead  face  in  the  coffin!" 
Then  a  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  her.  "It  was  the  first 
'-me  I  ever  felt  sorry  for  him,"  she  thought.  "  If  I  had  only 
v.n,  ]  would  have  been  sorry  for  him  always  while  he 


lived,  and  glad,  then,  when  at  last  he  was  released.  I  wish  I 
could  go  to  him." 

Clearly,  her  thoughts  were  not  genial  companions ;  so  she 
withdrew,  listlessly,  to  the  sitting-room.  Nora's  baby  was 
tied  in  its  little  chair,  and  crowed  a  joyous  laugh  as  she  ap- 
peared. She  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  Bob's  comment  was 
"  heartless."  But,  a  moment  later,  he  saw  tears  on  her  face, 
and  recalled  it.  Nora's  quick  eye  had  taken  in  the  dejected 
attitude  from  the  moment  of  her  appearance,  and  her  heart 
was  touched;  she  wanted  to  comfort  her.  She  looked 
around  and  saw  her  baby,  a  living  sunbeam,  and  taking  it 
up,  chair  and  all,  she  set  it  down  before  Elizabeth,  saying: 

"  There's  for  ye  !  Sure,  it's  her  pretty  self  that's  the  most 
comfortin'  thing  ye  iver  see.     Now  look  at  her,  jist !  " 

Elizabeth  did  look  at  her,  and,  what  is  more,  she  saw  her. 
The  dimpled  hands  were  raised  to  her,  coaxing  to  be  taken 
up,  and  the  little  feet  were  kicking  to  go,  too.  What  was  it 
brought  the  tears  to  Elizabeth's  eyes?  Was  it  that  the  soft, 
curling  hair  reminded  her  of  Lottie?  or  was  it  the  thought 
that  all  that  downy  ball  of  baby-woman  had  better  fill  a 
baby  grave  than  grow  up  to  meet  the  harsh  conditions  of  real 
life?  It  would  be  like  transplanting  the  water-lily  of  the 
tropics  to  the  Arctic.  "  Sweet  little  tender  thing !"  said  she, 
pressing  it  closely  to  her  breast ;  and  then  she  got  up  and 
carried  it  out  on  the  porch. 

Nora  and  Bob  exchanged  glances,  and  Bob's  glance  said: 
"I  told  you  so."  Indeed,  there  was  womanliness  in  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  was  beginning  to  develop. 

From  this  time,  something  like  friendliness  sprang  up  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  family — the  interest  beginning  with 
the  baby,  extending  from  it  to  Nora,  then  to  Nora's  hus- 
band, and  finally  to  Bob.  She  had  learned  by  this  time  that 
Bob  was  lord  of  the  manor;  and  though  she  held  the  poor 
little  vegetable  ranch  and  all  its  belongings  in  great  con- 
tempt, it  was  something  that  he  was  no  hired  man;  and,  as 
she  had  so  few  to  talk  to,  she  sometimes  wanted  to  talk  to 
him.  It  was  a  treat  to  her  vanity  to  air  her  conversational 
powers,  doubting  not  she  would  greatly  surprise  him.  In 
this  she  was  mistaken,  for  having  on  several  occasions  led  on 
her  ideas  in  brilliant  array  of  words,  some  quiet  truth  from 
him  would  burst  like  a  shell  upon  her,  scattering  destruction 
among  her  hosts,  and  causing  a  hasty  retreat.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  they  only  talked  on  antagonistic  subjects, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  their  sparring  became  incessant. 
They  seemed  to  get  further  away  from  each  other,  instead 
of  nearer  together,  as  Bob  had  hoped.  But  she  was  no 
longer  quite  regardless  of  him;  and  by  and  by  she  came  to 
think  of  him  more  than  she  thought  of  any  other  person. 
She  did  not  like  him,  but  he  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  her 
steel. 

Now,  one  anomaly  of  her  mental  condition  was  this  :  the 
more  she  quarreled  with  Bob,  the  more  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
gusted she  became  with  Lucien.  Still,  her  engagement  con- 
tinued, and  she  explained  the  situation  by  thinking  that  her 
state  of  perpetual  vindictiveness  was  souring  every  spring  of 
sweetness  in  her  nature,  including  her  affection  for  her  lover. 
She  wrote  to  Lucien  once  a  week,  and  her  letters  were  all  a 
lover  could  desire.  One  Sunday  evening  she  excused  her- 
self from  the  family  circle — and  a  sparring-match  with  Bob, 
in  which  she  had  been  worsted — saying  she  wished  to  write. 

She  was  in  such  a  foment  of  tempestuous  feeling,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  address  her  thoughts  to  her  correspond- 
ent. But  she  did  it,  and,  as  a  sample,  the  letter  is  repro- 
duced, with  her  mental  reflections  in  brackets. 

Dearest  Lucien  :  [Dearest  fiddlesticks.  O  heavens,  how  much 
longer  is  this  to  continue?"  The  evening  being  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
the  season,  I  have  been  sitting  out  on  the  porch  in  the  moonlight,  think- 
ing of  you  and  wishing  for  your  presence.  [Is  there  an  ecstacy  of 
wrath?  That  is  what  I  feel  at  being  compelled  to  write  such  lies.]  If 
you  were  here,  how  different  all  things  would  seem.  [That's  true,  any- 
how, and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  that  difference  would  heighten  my 
misery.]  Or  if  I  were  only  free  to  go  back  to  San  Francisco,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  need  not  leave  it  any  more — is  there  no  prospect  at  all 
of  your  never  getting  into  business?  [That's  awful  grammar,  but  I 
don't  care.]  I  sometimes  wonder  if  you  try  as  hard  as  I  would  under 
the  circumstances — forgive  my  doubt  of  you,  dear  [oh  !  oh  f ,  but  you 
are  not  situated  so  uncomfortably  as  I  am,  and  can  not  be  supposed  to 
feel  tbe  anxiety  I  feel.  I  have  spent  the  whole  evening  in  the  sitting- 
room,  conversing  with  one  of  the  uncivilized  boors  of  this  place — to 
whose  society  I  seem  perpetually  doomed — and  anything  ruder  than  his 
conversation  it  would  be  hard  to  describe.  It  took  all  my  time  to  parry 
his  personal  thrusts,  and  this  he  no  doubt  considers  wit.  [Wit,  indeed  ! 
I'll  live  to  get  even  with  him — I  will ! — /  -will!  What  was  I  writing 
about?  I  can't  keep  that  wretched  heathen  out  of  my  mind  long 
enough  to  write  anything.  (Glances  back  and  reads:)  "  I've  spent  the 
whole  evening  conversing  with  one  of  the  uncivilized  boors,  etc."  Why. 
good  gracious,  that's,  two  evenings  I've   spent  this  evening  ! — one  in 

thinking  of  him,  and  one It's  no  wonder  Mrs.  Macbeth  tore  her 

hair ;  and  yet  it  is  a  little  surprising,  when  she  might  have  torn  Mr. 
Macbeth's  instead-  I  wish  I  could  get  one  pull  at  Bob's — or  Lucien 's 
— I  don't  care  which.  Oh,  but  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  !  I'll 
have  to  write  this  over  again — and  there's  not  another  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  portfolio  /  Now  I'd  like  to  know  if  anybody  was  ever  so  tyrannized 
over  by  the  innate  depravity  of  things  in  general?  I've  a  great  mind 
to  swear — I  Jiave.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  I  shall  do  it  some  day.  I 
know  there  was  paper  there  once.  Well,  this  will  have  to  go  as  it  is  ;  I 
don't  believe  he's  got  sense  enough  to  see  the  mistake  anyhow."!  I 
described  some  of  my  intimate  friends  to  you  some  time  ago  ;  but  I  like 
them  better  now — that  is,  all  but  this  man.  Bob  Montmorency  is  his 
name,  and  how  he  came  by  the  last  part  of  it  passeth  understanding  ; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  unsuitable  than  such  a  kingly  cognomen 
strung  on  to  such  a  little,  insignificant  animal.  The  other  part  of  the 
name  just  suits  him,  and  I  think  his  mother  was  under  inspiration  when 
she  called  him  "  Bob,"  For,  you  see,  there  is  nothing  superfluous  about 
him.  His  hair  is  bobbed  off  so  close  that  he  looks  like  Tommy  Trad- 
dies — in  one  of  Charles  Dickens's  novels.  His  finger-nails  are  bobbed  off 
almost  into  the  quick,  and  I  must  say  he  keeps  them  clean.  [I  don't 
care  if  you  do  take  the  hint  I  hope  you  will.]  His  mustache  is 
bobbed  off  even  with  the  curve  of  his  upper  lip  [and  if  he  hasn't  a  beau- 
tiful mouth  I  wish  I  may  never  speak  the  truth — though  that  wouldn't 
bereave  me  much,  seeing  how  litUe  of  it  I  need,,  in  my  intercourse  with 
Lucien.  Where  was  I ?  Oh,  his  mustache]  ;  and  his  whiskers  are 
bobbed  off  to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  He  wears  a  bobby  little 
hat— too  low  in  the  crown,  and  a  bob-tailed  coat,  and  has  a  bob-tailed 
dog  named  Bob.  His  character  is  just  as  bobby  as  his  appearance" :  he 
bobs  off  every  particle  of  superfluity  in  his  use  of  language  ;  he  bobs 
off  all  wastefulness  and  extravagance  in  his  farm  management ;  he  bobs 
off  the  tops  of  his  potatoes  and  beets,  to  bob  more  weight  into  the 
roots,  to  bob  more  money  into  his  pocket.  In  short,  he  outbobs  all  the 
Bobs  I  ever  heard  of.  He  is  the  quintessence,  the  last  analysis,  the 
sumnium  bonum  of  the  principle  of  curtailment  stewed  down  to  a  dry, 
caustic,  bitter  powder  in  some  witch's  cauldron,  and  labeled  "  Bob.  " 
[Suinmum  bonum  is  Latin,  I  think.  I  wonder  how  it  is  spelt,  if  one 
was  trying  to  spell  it  right?]  Now,  what  do  you  think,  Lucien — I  really 
believe  this  fellow,  who  quarrels  with  me  so  much,  and  treats  me  so 
mean,  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  me.  [Mercy!  Why.  what  on 
earth  made  my  heart  jump  like  that?]  But  he  knows  by  this  time  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  him.  [There  now  !"  And  besides  that,  it  is  ru- 
mored in  the  house  that  I  am  engaged.     Your  name  has  been  seen  so 


often  on  the  letters  I  send  away,  that  the  family  guess  my  secret.  It  is 
getung  late,  and  to-morrow  my  hated  school  opens  again.  Oh,  Lucien, 
how  long  is  this  to  continue?  Is  there  no  opening  for  you  to  get  into 
business?  I  heard  they  paid  the  head  clerk  at  the  White  House 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  If  you  could  only  get  that  kind  of  a 
situation.  And  then  there  are  government  officers  in  San  Francisco 
who  get  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  don't  do  anything 
but  hold  a  chair  down  on  its  four  legs  all  day  long  ;  and  not  one  of 
thein  is  so  handsome  and  big  as  you.  (I've  seen  some  of  them,  and 
such  a  pokey  set  of  ugly  little  men  /  never  saw.)  [Maybe  this  will 
spur  him  up  to  try.  He  is  better-looking  than  any  of  them.  He  surely 
could  get  an  office  if  he  would  make  an  effort.  I  know  he  ain't  very 
smart ;  but  then  they're  not,  either.  I  knew  one  of  the  head  men  in  the 
mint,  and  a  bigger  old  blockhead  never  was.  I  tried  to  get  a  position 
there  as  adjuster,  and  he  would  hardly  speak  to  me  ;  and  when  I  told 
him  what  I  thought  of  him,  he  laughed — actually  laughed,  and  looked 
at  me  with  such  serene  and  smiling  interest,  I  wanted  to  scratch  him. 
I'll  wager  he  does  get  scratched  some  day.  There  are  lots  of  women 
want  places  there,  and  I'm  not  the  worst  there  is.  Now  I  wonder  if  I 
could  influence  Lucien  to  make  an  effort  if  I  should  invite  him  to  come 
and  visit  me  in  this  dismal  hole.  He  would  see  for  himself  how  fear- 
fully I  am  situated,  and  his  sympathy  might  prompt  him  to  make  an 
effort."  Dear  love.  I  am  homesick  for  the  sight  of  your  bright  face. 
[Oh,  if  the  brightness  only  did  penetrate  to  the  interior!]  Can't  you 
take  a  little  run  up  to  the  wilderness,  and  give  me  the  blessing  of  your 
presence  for  two  or  three  days?  Say  next  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Do 
come  {  I  shall  count  the  moments  till  then.  In  the  meantime  I  am  your 
loving  Elizabeth. 

"  There,  now,  that's  done.  Just  think  of  my  heart's  jump- 
ing like. that  when  I  wrote  about  Bob's  being  in  love  with  me. 
Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  anybody  that  makes  such  a 
suggestion  tells  a  willful,  malignant  lie.  And  that's  the  word 
with  the  bark  on  it.  There  now/"  And  she  folded  and 
sealed  this  Cupid's  message,  and  the  next  day  a  dilapidated 
old  government  Mercury,  on  a  wind-broken,  knock-kneed 
Rosinante,  went  flying  with  it  cityward,  at  the  fearful  speed 
of  two  miles  an  hour.  About  the  middle  of  the  week  the 
lonely,  impatient  lover,  Lucien,  might  have  been  seen  in  a 
shoot ing-gallery,  sitting  on  the  small  of  his  back,  with  his 
limbs  distributed  over  the  adjacent  furniture,  smoking  a 
twenty-five  cent  cigar  and  reading  this  remarkable  letter. 
He  was  upholstered  in  the  highest  style  of  art — thanks  to 
our  unparalleled  credit  system  ;  and  he  was  not  only  smok- 
ing and  reading,  but  he  was  also  talking  to  three  or  four 
friends  at  the  same  time.  However,  he  made  out  to  under- 
stand the  general  purport  of  the  letter,  and,  in  his  indolent 
way,  told  himself  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  go  and  see  the 
girl.  Poor  little  thing,  she  was  nearly  crazy  to  see  him,  and 
if  his  "old  man"  would  come  down  with  the  stamps,  he'd 
go.  "  I'll  tell  him  I'm  starting  out  to  hunt  a  situation;  that'll 
fetch  him." 

It  did  fetch  him.  Lucien's  "old  man"  would  have  paid 
freight  on  him  to  the  Cannibal  Islands — with  great  alacrity — 
if  by  this  means  he  could  have  secured  perpetual  immunity 
for  his  much  depleted  purse.  He  gave  his  dear  son  the 
patriarchal  blessing,  and  bade  him  depart  in  peace. 

It  was  Friday  evening  when  he  reached  Elizabeth's  board- 
ing-house. His  reception  was  of  rather  doubtful  warmth. 
The  young  lady  had  barely  started  her  letter  to  him  when 
she  began  to  regret  it.  She  had  consoled  herself  all  the 
week  with  the  thought  that  he  w7ould  have  no  money  to  bring 
him  ;  but  now-  he  was  here,  and  she  began  to  think  she  had 
been  something  of  a  fool.  Nevertheless,  she  must  do  the 
best  she  could  with  him — it  would  only  last  two  days.  She 
introduced  him  to  Nora,  who  greeted  him  with  native  grace, 
and  welcomed  him  in  the  beautiful  brogue  of  her  island 
home.  Bob  also  had  to  be  presented,  and  as  the  two  men 
shook  hands  Elizabeth  drew  a  comparison  between  them  not 
altogether  to  Bob's  disadvantage.  "His  name  is  the  w7orst 
part  of  him,"  she  thought  ;  "  it  calls  for  so  much,  and  he 
can't  fill  the  bill."  It  seemed  to  strike  her  that  he  was  not 
so  much  too  small  as  Lucien  was  too  large.  Surely  her 
lover  was  fatter  than  when  she  had  last  seen  him ;  and  did 
his  face  bear  traces  of  dissipation?  She  had  never  heard 
of  his  being  dissipated.  Idleness  was  his  worst  sin.  But 
was  not  idleness  the  worst  of  sins  ?  This  thought  stood 
suddenly  out,  in  strong  relief,  and  explained  instantly  the 
difference  between  the  two  men.  Then,  for  a  moment,  the 
actual  Bob  stood  revealed  before  her — a  living  exponent  of 
the  principle  that  moves  worlds.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
hands  could  wring  success  from  destiny.  He  could  work, 
and  work  glorified  him. 

Before  Elizabeth's  lover,  Bob  was  quiet,  self-contained,  and 
polite.  He  saw  nothing  in  Lucien  to  admire,  but  he  under- 
stood at  a  glance  how  an  average  woman  might  admire  him. 
And  was  Elizabeth  only  an  average?  Surely  she  was  more 
than  that — in  capability  if  not  in  actual  development.  He 
could  not  believe  it  was  in  her  to  love  this  man  ;  and  then 
he  fell  back  on  his  old  skepticism  concerning  the  sex. 
"  There  is  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.  Why  should  I 
think  of  her  at  all,  or  any  other  woman.  They  are  consistent 
in  one  thing,  a  want  of  appreciation  of  me."  Then  he  made 
some  commonplace  remark  to  Lucien,  and  presently  the  con- 
versation became  general. 

But  Nora's  admiration  of  Lucien  was  unbounded.  Eliza- 
beth went  out  to  help  her  get  supper,  and  expressed  regret 
that  he  should  give  her  any  trouble.  "  Sure,  miss,  it  is  not 
that,"  said  Nora,  "but  it  worrits  the  life  out  of  me  to  know 
what  I  can  cook  good  enough  for  the  gintleman  to  ate. 
Sure,  he:s  the  illegantist  crathur  I  iver  set  me  eyes  on.  And 
is  there ony  more  like  him  in  the  city,  miss?" 

Elizabeth  laughed.     "  Too  many,"  she  said. 

"Whist  now!  an'  is  it  thrue?  I  was  thinkin'  that  mayhap 
the  pathern  was  lost,  or  the  material  used  up." 

"There  don't  appear  to  be  any  scarcity,"  said  Miss  Katts. 

"  Do  ye  mane  it  ?  And  is  there  _raily  plenty  of  sich  where 
ye  come  from?  Sure  they  were  scarce  whin  I  was  a  girrul. 
I  took  the  best  as  iver  I  see  when  I  got  John  ;  and  what's 
he  by  the  wan  in  yonder  ?  ■ 

"John's  little  finger  is  worth  more  than  Luciens  whole 
carcass,"  answered  the  irreverent.  "  He  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  spend  money." 

"And  sure  he  ought  to  spind  it.  He  looks  like  a  prince 
or  a  juke,  at  least.  It's  himself  that  desarves  to  have  houses 
and  lands,  and  tinants  to  work  for  him.  And  if  yer  sowl  was 
up  to  yer  privaleges,  miss— though  it's  meself  says  it  as 
oughtn't  to  take  the  liberty — ye'd  rather  black  boots  for  him 
than  be  another  man's  quane.'' 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  would  come  to  that  in  time," 
answered  the  love-lorn  damsel.  And  then  she  thought  of 
Bob  and  the  vegetable  garden,  and  turned  angry  all  in  a  hot 
flush.  "Why  does  a  woman  want  to  main*  anyhow,  and 
play  second  fiddle  all  her  life,  I  want  to  know?" 
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"Och,  miss,  if  it's  there  ye  are,  I'll  just  tell  ye.  Luk  at 
this  now  !" 

Elizabeth  turned,  and  saw  Nora  holding  her  rollicking 
baby  on  her  shoulder,  and  forgot  everything  in  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  before  her.  "Forever  and  a  day,"  she  thought, 
"  the  mother  and  child  have  been  placed  on  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle by  artists,  poets,  lovers,  and  the  whole  batch  of  them  ; 
and  oh,  I  wonder  if  heaven  itself  holds  a  more  beautiful 
sight.  Give  me  the  sweet  thing,  Xora  ;  I'll  die  if  I  can't 
get  to  spank  her,  quick? 

It  seemed  destined  that  Xora  should  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  entertaining  Lucien,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Elizabeth,  who  in  gratitude  willingly  assumed  the  duties  of 
dish-washer,  potato-peeler,  and  chambermaid  for  the  time 
being.  But  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival — before  this  little 
arrangement  had  been  tacitly  entered  into — Elizabeth  had 
gone  to  her  room  perfectly  wretched  with  the  thought  of 
having  him  to  entertain  for  two  whole  days.  It  is  strange 
that  this  girl  reasoned  so  little  on  the  subject  that  occupied 
so  much  of  tier  thought.  One  would  suppose  that,  feeling  so 
intolerant  of  his  presence,  she  would  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  living  with  him  always.  But  like  the  majority 
of  girls  she  had  grown  up  with  the  belief  that  to  be  married 
was  the  one  essential  thing  in  life.  To  get  herself  off 
of  her  own  hands  was  to  be  rid  of  a  most  perplexing  job. 
She  did  not  go  any  further  than  this  in  her  outlook.  Mar- 
riage would  dispose  of  her,  and  she  needed  to  be  disposed 
of  very  much  indeed.  To  be  sure,  she  wanted  money,  she 
did  not  permit  herself  to  dream  of  love  ;  riches  were  much 
more  essential.  It  seemed  that  she  could  get  neither  ;  fate 
had  cut  her  off  from  the  society  of  rich  men  ;  but  a  husband 
— any  kind  of  one— must  shoulder  her  support.  Lucien  was 
handsome — women  would  envy  her. 

Shut  in  her  room  this  Friday  night,  she  could  not  sit  down 
and  think.  Her  old-time  malady,  chronic  restlessness,  was 
upon  her;  so  she  walked  the  floor,  chafing.  Suddenly  she 
paused,  as  If  some  new  thought  had  confronted  her  out  of 
the  chaos  of  her  impatient  feelings.  "That  is  true,"  she  said 
to  herself;  "  I  have  not  had  one  of  these  wretched  spells  for 
months,  and  I  had  them  continually  at  home.  I  was  always 
trying  to  fly  out  of  myself  before  I  came  here,  but  I  now  see 
I  have  been  growing  quieter  for  a  long  time — more  self-cen- 
tred, happier,  until  to-night.  What  does  it  all  mean,  I  won- 
der?" Then,  without  pursuing  this  thought  to  an  elucida- 
tion, she  dropped  back  into  her  impatience.  "What  a  great, 
big,  loose  lump  of  a  man  he  is  !  He  looks  so  like  a  saurian 
monster  that  had  lived  on  mud — a  great,  fat  grub-worm." 

The  next  morning  she  escaped  Lucien  nearly  an  hour,  by 
following  Bob  to  his  potato-field,  where  he  was  at  work.  He 
smiled  beautifully  when  he  saw  her.  "I  can't  offer  you  a 
chair,"  he  said, "  but  you  are  quite  welcome  to  sit  on  the  fence." 
"About  the  hospitality  I  should  expect  of  you,"  she  an 
swered. 

"  I  offer  you  the  best  I  have ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  could  do  no 
better." 

"  Don't  mention  him.     I  wish  he  would  leave." 
"  Treat  him  as  badly  as  you  do  me,  and  he  will." 
"  Do  I  treat  you  badly  ?  " 

"Not  so  badly  as  to  dim  my  appreciation  of  this  visit.  I 
am  emboldened  to  suspect  that  you  are  falling  in  love  with 
me." 

"There,  now;  give  you  an  inch,  and  you  take  an  ell." 
"  But  you  must  admit  it  looks  like  it.    Your  handsome  lover 
is  visiting  you,  and  you  run  off  from  him  and  come  to  me." 
"Are  you  trying  to  taunt  me  into  leaving?" 
"No,  indeed  ;  what  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  you  here?" 
"  You  are  paying  compliments.     I  would  never  have  sus- 
pected you  of  such  a  weakness." 

"  Is  it  a  weakness  to  be  in  love  with  you  ?    You  impeach 
Mr.  Whitelaw." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Bob  ?" 
"  I  think  Miss  Katts  thinks  him  very  handsome." 
"  Miss  Katts  certainly  does  think  him  handsomer  than  Mr. 
Montmorency.    By  the  way,  how  didyou  come  by  that  name?" 
"I  don't  know.     I  suspect  some  ancient  worthy  of  the  race 
stole  something,  and  then  stole  a  name  to  cover  the  first 
steal.     It  is  a  good  name,  isn't  it?" 

"  The  name  is  a  fine  one,  but  it  seems  too  much  for  you." 

"  Suppose    I    swap    it    for   Katts  ?      That    name,    being 

plural,  calls  for  another  cat   to  share  it  with  you.    Shall  I 

apply  to  the  legislature  first,  and  then  to  the  'praste,'  as 

Nora  says?" 

"To  the  legislature,  if  you  please,  but  not  to  the  priest.  I 
value  my  liberty  too  much  for  that.  One  cat  in  this  family  is 
enough ;  and  as  far  as  the  plurality  of  the  name  is  concerned, 
if  quality  could  stand  for  quantity,  the  plural  multiplied  to  in- 
finity would  not  be  too  much  for  me." 

'*  By  which  you  mean  say  you  are  a  sort  of  cat  compendium. 
Do  I  get  your  meaning?'1 
"Very  well,  indeed." 

"Well,  you  are  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  breed  of 
cats,  Bess." 

"  Who  gave  you  permission  to  call  me  Bess?" 
"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Katts,  but  it  is  an  awful  name.  I 
should  think  you'd  jump  at  the  chance  of  changing  it  to 
Montmorency.  You  say  you  value  your  liberty  too  much. 
Bah!  Nonsense!  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty, 
Liz.     Is  it  worth  it?" 

"  Must  I  remind  you  again  that  I  expect  to  be  called  Miss 
Katts?" 

"  Keep  reminding  me  all  the  time,  sweet  policeman.  It  is 
part  of  the  vigilance  that  guards  your  libery.  And  yet  the 
patron  saint  you  affect  is  only  an  iceberg,  Lib — a  cold,  vestal 
nonentity  that  will  eventually  freeze  you.  Renounce  her. 
Come  to  me  and  get  warm." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Montmorency,  I  think  you  insolent?" 
111  Mr.  Montmorency' '/  Now,  heaven  help  me,  I  shall 
suffocate.  Throw  something  smaller  at  me— a  potato,  a 
turnip,  anything  but  that  mammoth  pumpkin,  Montmorency." 
"  If  I  could  forgive  all  your  previous  insults,  I  could  not 
overlook  the  bad  taste  that  prompts  you  to  call  me  such 
idiotic  names  as  Libbie  and  Bessie.  The  silliness  that  in- 
duces women  to  convert  themselves  into  humming  birds  and 
insects — by  shortening  their  names  and  adding  ie  to  them — 
is  beyond  conception.  It  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  female 
follies." 

"  Well,  then,  if  Betsy  Jane  suits  you,  Betsy  Jane  it  is ;  and 
Betsy  Jane  it  shall  be — with  Montmorency  added  —  while 
moons  shall  rise  and  wane,  and  planets  fill  their  periods.     A 


very  pleasant  morning,  Betsy  Jane;  fine  growing  weather  for 
potatoes,  Betsy  Jane  Montmorency." 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Eliza- 
beth's nervous  little  chin  took  an  upward  angle  of  several 
degrees,  flapping  indignation  abroad  in  the  most  indiscrim- 
inate manner;  and  Elizabeth's  trim  little  figure  stiffened  it- 
self to  a  backward  curve  as  she  turned,  with  great  dignity, 
and  sailed  up  the  garden-walk  and  into  the  house. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Lucien's  visit  there  is  no  special  record. 
Our  story  is  almost  done  with  him.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
his  departure  lightened  our  heroine's  heart  and  mind  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  hailed  her  rosy-cheeked  pupils  on  Monday 
with  a  joyous  affection  she  had  never  felt  for  them  before. 
"  Bless  their  little  hearts  !"  she  said,  many  times  that  day 
and  succeeding  days.  She  was  beginning  to  love  her  school 
and  to  forget  the  city.  And  so  things  .went  on  for  two 
months  longer,  until  one  day  a  telegram  came  for  her  : 

Lottie  is  sick.     Come  instanuy. 

The  poor  girl  was  frantic.  "  Oh,  my  little  darling !  My 
little  darling  !  " 

Nora  tried  to  comfort,  but  in  vain.  John  left  the  room, 
and  went  for  Bob.  When  Bob  came  in,  Elizabeth  raised  her 
head  and  disclosed  a  face  whose  brave,  saucy  outlines  were 
all  broken  into  quivering  anguish.  Love  and  pity  over- 
whelmed him.  His  heart  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then 
started  on  a  "go-as-you-please"  tramp  all  by  itself.  Now 
the  depot  was  forty  miles  away.  The  stage  only  made  two 
trips  a  week,  and  had  gone  down  that  very  morning.  Bob 
took  his  resolution  immediately. 

"Get  her  things  ready,  Nora.  I'll  take  her  to  the  depot 
to-night.     I'll  put  the  horses  in  the  wagon  right  away." 

"Will  you.  Bob?  Will  you?"  cried  Elizabeth,  rising  from 
the  lounge  and  flying  toward  him — a  poor  little  shipwrecked 
bird  in  a  storm.  Bob  lost  his  senses  instantly,  and  only  re- 
called what  happened  by  installments — clinging  arms  ;  an 
eyelash  that  brushed  his  cheek;  a  sacred  spot  on  his  shoul- 
der where  a  low,  sweet  forehead  had  lain  ;  and  the  moisture 
of  tears  on  his  neck. 

Commenting  on  this  fact  a  week  or  two  later,  while  work- 
ing in  .the  potato-patch,  he  dropped  his  hoe  and  pushed  back 
his  hat.  "  By  thunder,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  taken  that  all  at 
one  gulp  it  would  have  murdered  me.  How  fortunate  I  only 
got  it  in  broken  doses  !" 

Elizabeth  had  written  to  say  that  Lottie  was  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  her  poor,  dear  mother  was  worn  out,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  stay  at  home  a  while  and  give  her  rest. 

At  last  she  could  see  the  long  years  of  patient  want  and 
self-denial  in  the  dear  mothers  face — at  last,  O  Elizabeth  ! 

When  she  wrote  to  Nora  again  she  said :  "  I'm  a  lone,  lorn 
widder.  Lucien  has  bucked  himself  out  of  the  matrimonial 
harness,  and  my  heart  is  broken.  Tell  Bob  to  write  me  a 
prescription."     Bob  wrote  : 

Suffering  Angel  :  Try  counter  irritants.  Poor  man's  plaster  is 
good,  and  draws  hard.  So  much  for  the  external.  As  an  internal  and 
external  remedy  I  recommend  the  Montmorency  potatoes.         R.  M. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  the  answer  came : 

Deak  Bob  :  You  failed  to  mention  the  chief  allurement  in  connection 
with  poor  man's  plaster  and  your  other  remedies.  I  allude  to  a  certain 
cabbage  head  I  saw  daily  among  the  potatoes.     Guess  I'll  take  it,  too. 

Elizabeth. 

When  Bob  read  this,  he  went  up  like  a  rocket.  Only  for 
an  hour.  He  then  began  to  question  himself,  to  analyze 
himself,  to  shake  himself  out  of  his  boots,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  himself,  and  at  last  to  shed  tears 
— positive  tears  at  his  own  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  love  before  which  he  stood. 

This  letter  had  been  delayed.  When  it  reached  him,  Eliz- 
abeth was  not  far  away.  Nora  and  her  husband  were  out 
visiting;  the  house  was  deserted.  She  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  looked  through  the  window,  and  saw  Bob  perched, 
like  a  broken-winged  crow,  on  the  garden  fence.  His  back 
was  toward  her.  In  a  moment  she  went  flying  down  the 
walk.  She  came  upon  him  unawares.  His  head  was  drooped 
forward,  and  his  hands  lay  in  his  lap.  Oh,  what  a  wave  of 
strong  emotion  swept  through  her  at  the  sight.  He  had  al- 
ways seemed  so  gallant,  trim,  and  jaunty,  and  now 

"  Bob — dear,  dear  Bob!"  Her  voice  was  thrilling  with 
tender  undulations — a  gurgling  rill  from  the  fountain  of 
love.  She  clasped  him  round  the  waist  from  behind,  and  he 
had  actually  to  disengage  her  clinging  hold  and  "  shin  "  him- 
self over  the  fence  before  he  got  her  in  his  arms.  But  when 
at  last  he  gained  this  position,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  never  quite  release  her  while  life  should  endure. 

Helen  Wilmans. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S80. 


ADDENDUM. 


The  Hour  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  decided  modification  of 
European  fashions  in  ladies'  dress  is  necessary  for  the  Amer- 
ican market.  In  summer,  especially,  the  demands  of  the  two 
continents  are  widely  different.  The  materials  in  vogue  at 
foreign  watering-places  are  composed  with  a  view  to  open- 
air  life  rather  than  to  inactive  existence  on  verandas  and  in 
cool  drawing-rooms,  such  as  the  tropical  heat  of  America 
makes  necessary.  The  lightest  stuff  used  in  France  is  the 
foulard ;  very  few  organdies  are  worn,  and  they  are  lined 
with  a  thicker  material,  which  nullifies  their  utility  in  point  of 
coolness.  Our  summers  are  too  hot  to  admit  of  exercise, 
and,  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  American  ladies  are 
forced  to  yield  to  circumstances  and  the  fiery  sun  of  their 
native  land,  when  an  adherence  to  French  fashions  comes 
in  question.  The  same  conclusion  applies  with  almost  equal 
justice  to  winter  fabrics.  Europeans  frequently  observe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  biting  cold  of  America,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  especially  addicted  to  the  use  of  fur-lined  garments. 
Where  long,  continuous  exposure  to  the  open  air  is  contem- 
plated, as  in  the  case  of  sleigh-rides,  fur  wraps  become  in- 
dispensable. But  where  walking  is  concerned,  the  weight  of 
fur  becomes  somehow  unbearable.  The  dry,  sparkling 
character  of  American  air  makes  the  blood  tingle  with  a 
small  amount  of  exercise,  while  the  cold  humidity  of  France 
and  Germany  becomes  more  penetrating  with  every  step,  un- 
til the  chill,  mounting  upward,  seems  to  clutch  at  one's  very 
heart.  Again,  the  greater  heat  of  American  houses  makes  it 
impossible  for  ladies  to  wear  the  heavy  jackets  devised  for 
comfort  in  a  Parisian  apartment,  and  so  thoroughly  service- 
able in  this  climate  of  the  Pacific. 


"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  is  an  unfinished 
volume,  and  one  which  might  be  prolonged  up  to  that  time 
when  boarding-houses  cease  to  exist,  or  when  men  and 
women  cease  to  eat.  As  Doctor  Holmes  will  not  give  us 
more  of  those  delectable  discourses,  perhaps  he  and  the 
reading  public  will  pardon  one  of  the  humblest  of  his  ad- 
j  mirers  for  some  addition  to  the  "Breakfast  Table"  chat. 

Here  is  something  which  might  have  occurred  at  the  break- 
;  fast-table,  or  at  the  dinner  or  supper-table  as  well,  or  any- 
!  where  else  as  appropriately,  even  if  it  did  not: 

Tha^irofessional  ruffian  no  longer  partakes  of  our  landla- 
dy's  hospitality— price,  six  dollars  per  week,  with  a  back  at- 
tic room  and  no  extras.  I  believe  he  has  an  engagement 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  he  is  dead.  The  day  before  he  left  he 
handed  me  a  little  roll  of  paper.  His  manner  was  so  thor- 
oughly dramatic  that  I  felt  as  if  he  were  making  me  the  cus- 
todian of  his  last  will  and  testament.  When  I  had  inspected 
it  in  the  seclusion  of  my  upper  sanctuary,  I  found  it  to  be — 
only  some  verses.  He  had  entitled  them  "  A  Woman's 
Promise."  In  his  absence,  I  have  ventured  to  re-christen 
them  "The  Philosophy  of  Nonsense — written  by  one  cynic 
for  other  cynics  to  read."  In  his  absence  I  also  venture  to 
read  you  the  verses  : 

"  A  woman's  promise,  like  a  bridge  of  glass 
Spanning  some  river  flowing  deep  and  wide, 
Invites  the  foolish,  trusting  man  to  pass. 
To  plunge  him  in  the  cold  and  muddy  tide. 

* 
"  A  woman's  promise,  like  a  rope  of  sand 
Fast  to  Hope's  anchor,  where  the  breakers  roar, 

Melts  like  a  dream  beneath  the  faltering  hand 
Of  him  who  fain  would  draw  him  to  the  shore. 

"  A  woman's  promise,  like  a  rock  of  cloud 
Which  lures  the  wanderer  mid  the  quicksand  plain, 

Melts  at  bis  touch  into  a  fleecy  shroud, 
And  leaves  him  floundering  in  the  slough  again. 

"  A  woman's  promise,  like  a  fitful  breeze, 
Which  through  the  day  as  fitful  speeds  the  bark, 

Dies  out  at  nightfall  on  the  treacherous  seas. 
And  leaves  it  drifting,  hopeless,  in  the  dark. 

"  A  woman's  kingdom — Love  and  Praise  and  Wealth. 
A  woman's  province — to  despise  them  all. 

A  woman's  joy — to  steal  a  heart  by  stealth, 
Then  break  the  worthless  toy,  and  let  it  fall." 

The  general  effect  of  the  reading  was  somewhat  different 
from  what  I  had  anticipated;  very  different  from  anything 
which  the  reading  of  any  of  my  own  verses  had  at  any  time 
produced,  though  in  strict  justice,  and  with  no  taint  of  ego- 
tism, I  may  say  that  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  my 
verses  surfer  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  pro- 
fessional ruffian.  But  such  is  the  influence  of  the  human 
heart  upon  the  human  mind — remember,  I  do  not  speak 
physiologically  —  human  sensibilities  upon  human  reason, 
human  sympathies  upon  human  nature,  that  that  poor  fel- 
low, who  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  emptied  his 
heart  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  through  the  point  of  a  lead 
pencil,  set  some  chord  in  every  breast  vibrating  in  unison 
with  his  misanthropic  lay. 

I  observed  a  general  feeling  and  facial  expression  among 
the  ladies  of  sympathy  for  the  professional  ruffian,  instead  of 
indignation  at  the  maligner  of  their  sex.  Query:  Are  women 
ever  indignant  at  maligners  of  their  sex? 

The  young  man  whom  they  call  John  merely  remarked, 
with  one  of  his  ponderous  winks  to  the  male  department  of 
the  company,  and  a  look  of  intense  commiseration  upon  that 
side  of  his  face  turned  toward  the  ladies  :  "  Got  it  bad."  I 
never  before  realized  that  the  faculty  possessed  by  that  young 
man,  of  wearing  two  faces  at  one  time,  is  a  valuable  one. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  except  the  old  gentleman  oppo- 
site, attempted  to  look  disgusted.  It  is  the  "  proper  thing  " 
for  men  to  look  disgusted  when  it  has  been  revealed  that  a 
fellow-man  has  been  jilted,  and  feels  and  speaks  the  part  of 
a  blighted  being.  They  do  it  in  order  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  never  blighted  beings,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  it  flung  themselves  into  the  vortex  of  poetry. 
Apropos,  there  are  many  hypocrites  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  latter  observation  is  made  in  connection 
with  some  remarks  concerning  men. 

The  old  gentleman  opposite  had  an  expression  upon  his 
face  which  seemed  to  say:  "  I  understand  just  what  was  the 
matter  with  that  fellow."  The  old  gentleman  has  reached 
that  point  in  life  when  everything  connected  with  youth  in 
general  and  his  own  youth  in  particular,  and  especially  the 
memory  of  a  love,  be  it  pleasant  or  painful,  is  too  sacred  to 
admit  of  anything  save  the  gentlest,  tenderest  consideration. 
I  think  the  rest  of  us  understood  "what  was  the  matter 
with  that  fellow,"  only  it  would  have  been  "weakness"  to 
show  it.        A 

After  giving  them  time  to  digest  their  sentiments,  I  con- 
tinued :  There  was  a  man  who  was  born  blind,  and,  by  a 
strange  conceit,  lived  in  a  dungeon.  One  day,  without  any 
premonition,  he  received  the  lacking  sense,  the  grand  gift — 
vision.  Through  the  tiniest  crevice  in  the  dungeon  wall 
crept  the  sickliest,  weakest  ray  of  light.  It  had  lost  its  health 
by  traversing  dim  corridors,  running  plump  against  stone 
walls,  turning  sharp  corners,  and  creeping  through  iron  bars. 
It  was  green  with  passing  through  miasmatic  vapors;  and 
when  it  came  shivering  through  that  attenuated  crevice  it 
had  only  strength  enough  to  make  darkness  visible.  The 
man  looked  about  him — saw  the  slimy  walls  of  his  abode, 
the  creeping  things  which  thrived  there — and  measuring  all 
the  world  by  his  dungeon,  and  the  universe  of  sunlight  by 
that  one  miserable  ray,  he  exclaimed  :  "Bah!  The  boasted 
beauty  of  earth  is  a  humbug,  and  darkness  is  better  than 
light,  blindness  better  than  sight  !  for  in  the  one  state  I  can 
see  all  things  beautiful,  while  in  the  other,  that  which  I  see 
is  only  hideous."     Query— Is  this  philosophy  or  nonsense  ? 

"  I  think  it  is  neither  one -nor  the  other,"  said  the  divinity 

student.     "  It  is  only  inexperience  jumping  at  a  conclusion." 

The  school-mistress  looked  thoughtful,  and  remarked,  as 

if  speaking  to  herself:  "Some  people  always  insist  upon 

looking  at  life  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope." 

San  Jose,  September,  1S80.  E.  K.  V. 


England  may  be  mistress  of  the  "  C's,"  but  she 
yet  been  fairly  able  to  master  the  "H's." 
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If  the  Democracy  was  honest,  and  had  the  courage  of  its 
convictions,  it  would  have  nominated  for  President  some 
representative  Southern  leader — some  distinguished  rebel 
chieftain.  The  Hon.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina, 
represents  the  principles  "for  which  Lee  and  Jackson 
fought"  through  four  years  of  earnest  war,  and  would  have 
been  a  fitting  candidate  for  the  allied  ranks  of  rebels  and 
copperheads.  The  platform  should  have  honestly  and  openly 
declared  that  the  early  declaration  by  the  Republican  party, 
that  "  slaver}'  was  local  and  freedom  universal,"  was  wrong ; 
that  the  declaration  made  by  the  Republican  party  in  its 
early  organization — viz :  "  non-interference  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slaver}'  in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law,  and 
" non-extension  to  the  free  Territories  of  the  nation" — was 
such  a  declaration  against  the  legal  rights  and  political 
privileges  of  Southern  States  as  justified  them  in  passing  or- 
dinances of  secession,  in  the  inauguration  of  civil  war,  and 
in  the  armed  endeavor  to  destroy  the  Union  and  divide  the 
nation.  Its  next  resolution  should  have  denounced  the 
Northern  resistance  to  this  attempt  at  armed  withdrawal  as 
an  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  war,  resulting  in  a  series  of 
unconstitutional  acts,  among  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  the  enfranchisement  of  blacks,  and 
the  creation  of  a  national  debt.  It  should  then — as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  these  preliminary  declarations,  and  as  a 
legitimate  conclusion  therefrom — have  declared  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  be  : 

First — Payment  from  the  national  treasury  to  the  former 
slave-owner,  or  his  heirs,  the  full  value  of  the  property  of 
which  he  was  illegally  deprived. 

Second— That  the  States, being  still  sovereign,shall  have  the 
exclusive  authority  to  determine  who  shall  be  electors  within 
their  borders,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  allow  black  men 
to  vote. 

Third — That  the  national  bonded  debt,  having  been  cre- 
ated in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  is  void,  and  its  pay- 
ment should  be  repudiated;  and,  as  a  just  corollary,  the  war 
debt  of  the  Confederacy  should  be  paid,  and  its  citizens  com- 
pensated for  all  losses  sustained  by  them  during  the  war,  and 
growing  out  of  it. 

Fourth — That  the  war  being  unconstitutional  and  unjust, 
all  its  pensioners  should  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  payment, 
and  in  their  places  be  substituted  the  names  of  those  who 
fell  in  defense  of  constitutional  law,  and  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  their  States. 

Fifth — That  there  never  existed  such  a  political  institution 
as  an  American  nation ;  that  the  States  remained  in  union 
by  voluntary  compact,  from  which  any  one  at  any  time  had 
the  right  of  withdrawal ;  and  that  that  right  survives  the  war, 
and  now  exists  in  all  its  original  force. 

There  should  then  be  a  last  and  final  and  general  resolu- 
tion, declaring  that  the  South  and  its  people,  by  virtue  of 
their  superior  birth,  breeding,  intelligence,  courage,  and  moral 
'character,  are  entitled  now,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  the  political  control  and  direction  of  national  affairs;  that 
it  should  have  a  majority  of  Presidents  and  supreme  judges, 
of  commanders  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  foreign  ministers 
and  diplomats;  that  it  should  have  supremacy  in  the  Con- 
gress and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well,  in 
the  light  of  recent  historical  events,  to  make  no  especial  ref- 
erence to  mackerel  or  codfish,  and  to  omit  the  declaration 
that  "  a  Southern  gentleman,  by  God,  sir,  is  equal  to  any  five 
damn  blue-bellied  Yankees."  Upon  this  platform— exposing 
exactly,  as  it  does,  the  belief  of  the  party— the  nomination 
1   such  a  gentleman  as  the  honorable  senator  from  South 


Carolina  would  present  to  the  American  people  the  direct 
issue.  The  Hon.  Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  might  properly 
remain  upon  the  ticket  in  his  present  capacity,  although  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  or  the  "tall  sycamore  of  the  Wabash,"  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  as  candidates,  as  their  treason- 
able conduct  has  gained  for  themselves  a  wider  and  more 
national  infamy. 

The  persistent  borrowing  of  Northern  men  for  candidates 
of  the  Southern  Democracy  ;  the  passing  of  resolutions  and 
platforms  where  treason  is  thinly  disguised  in  loyal  plati- 
tudes; organizing  copperhead  clubs  under  Union  generals, 
and  marching  them  to  the  song  of  national  anthems,  does 
not  deceive  any  considerable  portion  of  the  loyal  men  of  the 
North,  and  only  makes  the  name  of  Democracy  more  con- 
temptible— if  possible — than  it  formerly  was,  and  its  history 
more  inconsistent — if  possible — than  before.  Every  intelli- 
gent American  knows  that  General  Hancock  is  unfitted,  by 
his  profession,  his  education,  and  his  consequent  ignorance 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  civil  affairs  of  our  Government, 
to  administer  those  affairs  intelligently  and  independently. 
No  one  doubts  his  integrity,  or  his  general  intelligence,  or 
his  personal  honesty,  or  his  courage.  Everybody  knows 
that  he  is  but  the  figurehead  and  front  of  a  "solid  South  ;" 
that  in  the  event  of  his  election  it  will  demand  from  him  his 
allegiance  to  the  last  and  ultimate  demand  it  may  make. 
The  Southern  members  in  caucus,  controlling  all  legislation, 
appointing  their  men  as  chairmen  and  majorities  upon  all 
committees,  will  so  direct  the  enactment  and  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  laws  that  the  President  will  have  no  power  to 
resist  their  enforcement  and  execution.  The  increase  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  appointment  thereto 
of  Democrats  ;  the  adding  of  six  new  Southern  States,  thus 
giving  twelve  new  Democratic  Senators  ;  the  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  South- 
ern generals  and  commanders  ;  the  control  by  Southern 
Democrats  of  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and  State  Depart- 
ments of  our  Government,  will  prove  a  greater  triumph  than 
anything  the  original  plan  of  secession  ever  contemplated. 
In  every  respect  it  will  be  a  greater  and  more  complete  tri- 
umph than  the  imagination  of  the  leaders  of  the  slavehold- 
ers' rebellion  ever  conceived.  They  intended  to  build  up  a 
great  slave  empire,  within  which  they  should  be  lords  with- 
out restraint ;  but  under  this  scheme  of  political  domination 
they  become  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  fifty  millions 
of  people.  They  practically  reenslave  their  blacks,  by  de- 
nying to  them  land-ownership,  education,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity and  right  of  emigration  ;  they  retain  for  them  the 
right  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, without  the  right  of  the  franchise.  They  will  repudiate 
the  national  debt,  and  issue  bonds  to  themselves  in  indem- 
nity for  their  war  losses.  They  will  tax  the  trade  and  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  gain  from  the  Northern  and  free  States  an 
imperial  revenue,  for  expenditure  upon  their  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  in  the  hitherto  neglected  improvements  of  their  in- 
terior. They  will,  in  fact,  become  what  the  South  has 
always  desired  to  be— an  arrogant,  imperious,  and  dictatorial 
aristocratic  political  power.  The  South,  in  the  direction  of 
its  interests,  will  invite  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  to 
the  South,  and  unlimited  European  immigration  to  the 
North,  and  with  these  European  foreigners  it  will  make  a 
firm  political  alliance — an  alliance  between  two  dangerous 
elements — the  one  alien  and  indifferent,  ignorant,  and  alto- 
gether undisciplined  to  republican  rule;  the  other,  a  haughty 
sectional  power,  that  has  demonstrated  its  treasonable  de- 
termination to  divide  and  destroy  the  Government  by  the  in- 
auguration and  conduct  of  a  relentless  and  bloody  civil  war. 
We  confront  a  great  national  danger.  We  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  momentous  issue — one  that  must  be  met  and  de- 
termined now — one  the  determination  of  which  will  decide 
whether  our  future  is  to  be  of  peaceful  harmony,  expansion, 
progress,  and  prosperity;  or  whether  we  are  to  be  Mexican- 
ized,  and  plunged  into  all  the  uncertainties,  dangers,  and 
bloody  possibilities  of  jarring  factions  and  sectional  strife. 


If  the  Democratic  party  had  been  honest,  and  had  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  it  would  have  re-nominated  Gar- 
celon  for  Governor  of  Maine.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  that  State.  The  Garcelon  fraud  destroyed 
it.  Democracy  dares  not  run  a  ticket,  and  so  it  took  advan- 
tage of  a  division  in  the  Republican  party  to  aid  in  overturn- 
ing the  regular  organization.  Plaisted,  the  Greenback  can- 
didate, is  a  life-long  Republican— fought  in  the  war,  and 
served  the  party  in  Congress.  A  regular  Democratic  State 
ticket  would  not  have  received  thirty  thousand  votes.  The 
Democracy  is  a  fraud  wherever  it  is.  It  is  a  coward,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  steal  a  victory  under  false  colors,  false  princi- 
ples, false  leaders.  Its  army  is  a  band  of  mercenaries,  to 
whom  it  offers  the  loot  and  plunder  of  office  in  event  of  suc- 
cess. The  Democracy  is  a  fraud  and  cheat  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Its  whole  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  a  barter  and  a  compact  between  the  lowest  ruffians  and 
worst  blackguards  of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
nation  for  plunder  and  for  spoils.  Tammany  is  but  an  or- 
ganized conspiracy  against  the  tax-payers,  to  afford  mainte- 


nance and  support  for  a  political  class  that,  in  its  sympathies 
and  affinities,  is  nearer  to  the  criminal  than  to  the  respecta- 
ble classes  of  society.  Democracy  in  California  is  a  cow- 
ardly coalition  between  the  worst  element  of  the  Sand-lot, 
and  the  meaner,  more  cowardly,  more  contemptible  element 
of  the  Southern  chivalry  and  Northern  copperhead— the  lat- 
ter class  more  mean,  cowardly,  and  contemptible,  because  it 
is  intelligent,  and  because  it  has  not  the  moral  or  physical 
courage  to  assert  individual  and  personal  manhood  against 
the  vile  rabble  that  plants  its  foot  upon  its  political  throat 
and  holds  it  there ;  more  selfish,  because  it  enters  into  an 
open  bargain  with  the  Sand-lot,  and  takes  the  lesser  share  of 
loot.  

The  last  reverend  worshiper  of  the  golden  calf  who  dis- 
played his  fantastic  literary  gymnastics  in  our  pulpits,  at  one 
dollar  admittance,  has  returned  to  his  Eastern  home  with 
his  bronchial  tubes  so  much  improved  that  he  has  been  able 
to  resume  his  business  of  misrepresenting  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  its  people.  We  quote  from  an  Eastern  journal  :  "The 
"  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  made  a  warm  defense  of  the 
"  Chinese  in  his  evening  address  in  New  York  on  the  19th  of 
"September,  and  said  that,  when  he  saw  the  anti-Chinese 
"  plank  in  the  Republican  platform,  he  wondered  if  the  scep- 
"  tre  were  not  departing."  We  comment  leniently  upon  this 
clerical  mountebank,  lest  we  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  good 
people  in  this  city  who  still  have  faith  in  this  pious  fraud. 
This  blatant  and  fantastic  pulpit-clown  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  speculation.  He  was  billed  and  advertised  like  a 
prestidigitator.  He  was  taken  up  by  certain  very  good  men, 
and  in  aid  of  his  money-making  scheme — as  an  advertising 
dodge — pushed  himself  into  at  least  one  respectable  pulpit 
in  this  city.  Finding  that  his  repertoire  of  stale  old  lectures 
would  not  draw,  he  precipitated  himself  one  night  into  the 
slums  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  came  out  with  one  dollars 
worth  of  ready-made  advice  as  to  how  to  cleanse  the  nasty 
spot.  He  made  an  out-and-out  anti-Chinese  speech.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  senseless  and  absurd  ;  it  contained  no  germ 
of  original  thought ;  it  was  the  flippant  utterance  of  an 
empty-headed  adventurer  in  search  of  coin.  The  ques- 
tion he  did  not  understand.  All  we  who  oppose  Chi- 
nese immigration  admit  that  it  is  a  two-sided  question, 
and  one  upon  which,  from  certain  standpoints,  a  strong  ar- 
gument may  be  made  in  favor  of  Chinese  presence  among 
us.  Talmage  did  not  grasp  the  idea,  and  advanced  no  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject,  but,  in  a  sort  of  Tom-fool  way,  catered 
to  the  anti-Chinese  sentiment  of  the  Sand-lot  as  expressed 
in  the  brutal  formula,  "the  Chinese  must  go."  When  he  re- 
turns to  Brooklyn,  he  becomes,  all  of  a  flop,  a  Chinese  advo- 
cate, and  finds  in  them  virtues  never  denied  them.  Such 
business  as  this  is  a  crime,  and  it  must  not  be  exposed  the 
less  because  it  is  a  crime  of  the  pulpit.  A  class  of  itinerant 
quack  preachers  are  spreading  themselves  abroad  in  the  land 
who  are  a  reproach  to  their  calling.  Theirs  is  a  sensational, 
clap-trap  method  of  money-getting.  We  find  but  little  fa- 
vor for  the  traveling  revivalist.  We  question  whether  any 
permanent  good  comes  from  the  excitation  of  the  sensational 
evangelist  who  goes  up  and  down  the  land  with  song  and 
shout  to  preach  and  pray.  But,  leaving  this  question  an 
open  one  till  Moody  and  Sankey  demand  our  notice,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  such  men  as  the  Rev.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage as  hurtful.  We  say  this,  not  in  hostility  to  the  pulpit, 
nor  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  those  earnest,  pious,  and 
godly  men  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  political  parson,  the  ranting  sensation- 
alist, and  the  traveling  showman  of  the  church,  we  find  noth- 
ing to  commend. 

Michael  Davitt,  of  Ireland,  has  come  and  gone,  and  like 
nearly  all  the  reformers — politicians,  preachers,  and  agitators, 
that  come  from  abroad  or  are  indigenous  to  our  own  soil — he 
came  for  money.  From  Ireland  there  is  a  constant  appeal 
for  money.  We  remember  it  as  far  back  as  1832.  The  po- 
tato rot,  the  famine,  the  O'Connell  agitation,  the  later  at- 
tempts at  revolution,  the  return  of  exiles,  the  recent  farnine, 
and  now  the  revived  land  agitation — all  are  made  the  pre- 
tense for  demanding  money  from  America.  This  time — if 
we  understand  the  scope  of  the  land-reform  scheme — the 
money  is  to  be  used  in  aiding  tenants  to  resist  the  claim  of 
their  landlords  for  rent;  to  pay  attorneys  their  fees,  the 
costs  of  suit,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  resisting  the  en- 
forcement of  agreements  entered  into  between  the  owners  of 
the  "  tenant  right "  and  the  owners  of  the  fee ;  and  in  event 
of  eviction  and  consequent  embarrassment  of  the  tenants, 
the  fund  becomes  a  charitable  one  for  relieving  their  neces- 
sities. The  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  deplorable  one  in  some  cases,  but  we  are  assured  that  the 
state  of  things  is  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  representation 
of  professional  agitators.  From  our  observation  of  the  Irish 
and  their  habits  in  this  country,  we  can  well  understand  that 
this  is  so.  Looking  around  us  in  our  own  city  and  Slate,  we 
find  the  Irish  the  most  prosperous  of  our  people.  Those  most 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves  are  men  of  Irish  birth 
or  Irish  descent.  Our  wealthiest  men  are  of  the  Irish  race, 
as  well  as  our  greatest  millionaires,  and  our  most  successful 
merchants,  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  business  men.  The 
bank  that  aggregates  the  largest  savings  is  Hibernian.     The 
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class  that  is  most  industrious,  economical,  and  prudent  is 
Irish.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  the  very 
worst,  most  profligate,  most  criminal,  and  riotous  ele- 
ment of  our  community  comes  from  Ireland  and  Irish 
parentage.  Our  criminals  and  tramps,  our  drunkards 
and  paupers,  are  some  of  them  Irish.  Our  most  de- 
vout Christians  —  those  who  follow  with  most  earnest 
zeal  their  religious  observances  —  are  Irish  and  Catho- 
lic. Those  who  are  most  pronounced  and  shameless  in  the 
insolence  of  their  heathenism,  and  who  take  pride  in  scoffing 
at  everything  that  is  holy  and  sacred,  are  Irishmen,  born  and 
reared  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Our  bestlawyers  and  most  skilled 
professional  men,  our  best  scholars  and  teachers,  writers 
and  orators,  are  among  those  of  Irish  birth  ;  while  our  most 
ignorant,  abandoned,  and  low  are  of  the  same  race.  The 
best  temperance  organization  in  this  city  is  Irish,  and  they 
are  Irish  who  seem  to  delight  most  in  hanging  around  gin- 
mills,  where  some  Democratic  political  fellow-countryman 
dispenses  the  vilest  tarantula  juice.  In  the  political  organi- 
zation that  embraces  nearly  all  there  is  of  good  morals,  in- 
telligence, and  patriotism  in  this  Government,  there  are 
found  many  Irishmen — earnest,  honest,  God-fearing,  country- 
loving,  respectable  Irish  gentlemen  ;  and  in  the  party  of 
treason,  conspiring  against  good  government,  and  plotting 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  there  is  a  host  of  Irish- 
men. Hence  we  say  we  can  understand  that  there  exist  in 
Ireland  the  same  anomalies,  the  same  extremes.  There  are 
sobriety  and  drunkenness  ;  there  are  industry  and  idleness  ; 
there  are  economy,  thrift,  and  order  ;  there  are  profligacy, 
extravagance,  and  misrule.  There  are  good  tenants  who 
prosper  and  pay  ;  there  are  bad  tenants  who  neither  work 
nor  pay.  There  are  generous,  indulgent,  and  honorable 
landlords  ;  there  are  hard,  exacting,  and  unfeeling  land- 
owners. Some  districts  in  Ireland  are  always  in  trouble, 
debt,  and  disorder.  The  people  are  always  rioting,  starving, 
and  resisting  process.  There  are  other  parts  of  the  island 
where  plenty  reigns  and  where  peace  prevails.  In  the  north 
we  have  observed  the  presence  of  great  abundance  and  con- 
tent ;  in  other  places  we  have  observed  poverty,  destitution, 
ignorance,  and  crime.  So  when  Mr.  Davitt  comes  among  us, 
asking  for  pecuniary  or  material  aid,  we  hesitate  how  to  re- 
ceive him.  We  understand  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and 
an  honorable  man.  The  class  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  who 
have  given  him  countenance  and  welcome  are — some,  indeed 
most,  of  them — our  best  and  most  excellent  citizens.  But  we 
can  not  quite  appreciate  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  na- 
tional fund  in  America  to  resist  by  organized  effort  the  en- 
forcement of  English  laws  ;  especially  when,  back  of  the 
legal  resistance,  there  lies  the  suggestion  of  an  armed  hostility 
to  the  system  of  land  tenure  now  prevailing  in  Ireland. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  individual  citizen  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent  would  have  the  right  to  aid  by  pecuniary 
assistance  his  relative  or  fellow-countryman  in  resisting,  in 
the  law  courts  and  by  law,  the  exactions  of  a  tyrannical  and 
unjust  landlord.  This  question  addresses  itself  to  the  indi- 
vidual judgment  ;  but?  the  organization  of  a  national  league 
for  the  purpose  of  countenancing  resistance  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  Ireland  is  an  altogether  different  affair,  and 
one  that  involves  the  consideration  of  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  comity  of  nations.  We  throw  out  these 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  propose  to  aid  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  organization  of 
an  Irish  land  league  in  America. 


The  opening  address  of  H.  M.  Larue,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  a  refreshing  departure  from 
the  sterotyped  formulas  of  gushing  brag  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  That  we  have  the  finest  climate, 
and  can  raise  the  finest  pumpkins  in  the  world,  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded.  We  have  not  space  to  print,  or  even  re- 
view, this  address,  and  can  only  commend  to  our  agricultu- 
ral readers  its  perusal  in  such  of  our  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nals as  will  give  it  space.  We  would  make  only  one  criti- 
cism, and  that  is  this  :  Mr.  Larue  has  treated  farming  solely 
from  one  standpoint,  viz.,  as  a  money-making  industry.  He 
sees  in  great  fifty-thousand-acre  farms,  worked  by  machinery, 
an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  He  advises  the  con- 
struction of  great  warehouses,  to  be  owned  by  farmers,  and 
regards  the  transportation  question  with  reference  to  its 
profit  to  the  producer.  All  his  reasoning  tends  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  money  side  of  farming.  Now,  in  our  judg- 
ment, there  are  other  and  vastly  more  important  questions 
to  be  considered,  and  they  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  small 
farming,  the  raising  of  miscellaneous  crops,  the  effort  to 
make  the  farm  self-sustaining  ;  to  increase  the  number  and 
character  of  the  families  of  a  farming  neighborhood  ;  the 
multiplication  of  school-houses  ;  to  beautify  the  landscape 
by  the  planting  of  fruit,  ornamental,  and  forest  trees;  drain- 
age with  reference  to  health  ;  experimenting  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  comforts  and  pleasures  and  refinements  of 
life  :  elevating  society  to  a  higher  plane,  and  one  upon  which 
the  pillars  of  our  republican  government  shall  rest  upon  a 
better  and  firmer  basis  than  a  community  where  a  few  great 
fifty-thousand-acre  farmers  exploit  the  soil  by  machinery 
and  the  employment  of  less  than  three  hundred  men.  Such 
farming  as  this  may  enrich  the  particular  owner,  but  it  intro- 


duces a  feudal  system.  It  makes  the  State  a  wilderness,  and 
brings  society  back  to  the  barbarism  of  the  mediaeval  age. 
It  destroys  homes  and  the  family.  It  breeds  tramps  and 
idlers.  It  destroys  churches  and  school-houses.  It  would 
in  time  present  the  great,  beautiful  valleys  of  our  State  as 
treeless,  verdureless  plains.  All  our  ideas  and  recollections 
of  farm-life  come  from  an  entirely  different  condition  of 
things.  Our  father's  farm,  in  Western  New  York,  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  upon  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful creek  in  the  county  of  Genesee.  Its  water-power  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  a  saw-mill  and  a  linseed-oil-mill. 
Up  and  down  the  creek  were  other  mills — for  flouring,  saw- 
ing stone,  carding  wool;  turning  woods,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  line  of  simple  manufacturing  industries.  The  bottom- 
land was  rich  in  grasses,  upon  which  was  kept  a  small  dairy 
of  well-bred  cows.  This  land  furnished  clay,  from  which  we 
burned  an  annual  kiln  of  brick  to  sell  to  our  neighbors. 
About  forty  acres  a  year  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat — alternating  the  crop  and  fertilizing  the  soil  by  red 
clover  turned  under  in  the  fall  plowing.  This  clover  gave 
honey  from  half  a  dozen  hives  of  bees.  Our  orchard  bore 
summer  and  winter  fruit — great,  hard,  juicy  apples,  and  cider, 
for  the  winter  nights,  when  we  gathered  around  the  mother's 
table  to  study  and  to  read,  or  to  indulge  in  the  games  and 
pleasures  of  a  long,  cold,  country  evening.  On  this  farm 
we  raised  oats,  potatoes,  and  corn.  Between  the  rows  of 
corn  we  raised  pumpkins;  and  from  pumpkins,  pies.  We 
dried  the  pumpkins  for  winter  use.  Plums,  cherries,  pears, 
and  peaches  were  among  our  fruits  ;  these  were  preserved 
and  canned.  Of  grapes,  we  had  Catawbas  and  Isabellas. 
Our  mothers  made  currant  wine,  and  jams  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  blackberries.  Cauliflowers,  onions,  toma- 
toes, and  cucumbers  were  eaten  fresh,  and  pickled.  Corn 
gave  us  fat  hogs,  and  from  hogs  we  made  ham,  and  bacon 
and  sausages  ;  spare-ribs  and  sweet-breads  and  scraps,  in 
killing  time.  We  had  butter  and  milk  and  cream  and  eggs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  Our  few  sheep  gave  us  wool 
for  stockings — knit  at  home — and  lamb  with  mint  sauce.  Our 
working  farm  mares  were  bred  to  blooded  horses  for  colts  to 
sell.  Our  small  forest  gave  wood  for  fires,  and  maple- 
sugar,  and  syrup  for  slapjacks.  To  the  neighboring 
mill  we  sent  grists  of  wheat  and  corn.  Wheat  and 
oats  and  dairy  products  gave  us  money  to  buy  groceries 
and  clothes  and  books,  and  to  pay  schooling  and 
pew  rent,  and  subscription  to  the  Albany  Evening  Jour 
nal,  the  Tribune,  Gra/iam's  Magazine,  and  Godefs  Ladfs 
Book.  For  game,  we  hunted  the  coon  in  green  corn  and 
watermelon  time;  killed  woodchucks  and  gray  squirrels. 
We  had  frogs  from  the  mill-pond  ;  fish  from  the  creek.  We 
gathered  beech-nuts,  hickory-nuts,  and  butter-nuts,  which  we 
cracked  on  winter  nights,  and  added  to  the  feast  of  apples 
and  cider.  We  had  quilting-frolics,  and  paring-bees,  and 
candy-pullings,  and  spelling-schools ;  went  sleigh-ridin; 
with  the  girls  in  winter,  and  to  pic-nics  in  the  summer.  We 
had  Fourth-of-July  celebrations,  and  "general  training,"  and 
house-raisings,  and  corn-huskings.  Our  boots  were  made 
from  home-tanned  calf-skins  by  the  cross-roads  shoemaker, 
and  our  clothes  by  a  seamstress  who  came  to  the  house. 
The  girls  wore  Merrimac  calico,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
yard — seven  yards  made  a  frock.  This  was  country  life  on 
a  small  farm  in  Western  New  York.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
joyous  life — a  life  of  labor,  study,  and  play.  It  was  the 
type  of  country  life.  It  made  good  men  and  good  women. 
It  taught  industry,  economy — made  good  citizens.  It  was  a 
good  and  prosperous  community.  Children  honored  and 
obeyed  their  parents,  and  parents  worshiped  God.  There 
were  no  hoodlums  among  the  boys,  no  prostitutes  among  the 
girls.  Marriage  was  a  sacrament,  and  divorce  unknown. 
This  education  gave  this  nation  scholars  and  thinkers,  states- 
men and  patriots.  It  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  the  State.  The  ballot-box  was  kept  sacred  and  inviolate. 
Legislation  was  honest.  Laws  were  enforced  and  obeyed. 
Republican  government  meant  the  control  of  an  intelli- 
gent majority.  All  this  was  the  fruit  of  small  farming  in 
Western  New  York  half  a  century  ago.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  recite  the  home-raised  comforts  of  this  kind  of 
farming  life,  or  enumerate  the  variety  of  grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, products  of  daily  toil  from  field  and  mill ;  the  pleas- 
ures and  frolics  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  charming  pursuits 
of  summer  with  gun  and  rod  ;  the  toil  during  the  school 
vacations ;  the  chores  of  morning  and  noon  and  night,  when 
attending  the  district  school,  where  only  English  was  taught, 
and  the  innovations  of  the  present  system  had  not  invaded; 
a  home  that  never  knew  a  reasonable  want  unsatisfied ;  where 
father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters  all  toiled ;  where  labor 
was  honorable  and  honored;  where  the  hired  man  and  the 
hired  maid  were  called  "  help,"  and  sat  in  equal  honor  at 
the  farmer's  long  harvest  table ;  a  system  which  gave  to  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  farms, 
and — averaging  by  our  family  of  ten  persons — support,  main- 
tenance, and  education  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  persons;  that  gave  a  flourishing  village,  with 
churches  and  schools,  on  every  square  often  miles,  and  was 
the  basis,  firm  and  unchanging,  upon  which  were  reared  the 
trade,  the  industry,  the  commerce  of  the  magnificent  Empire 
State  of  New  York.     Such  farms  as  this  would  transfigure 


the  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  the  great 
plains  of  Salinas  and  Santa  Clara.  Like  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Lombardy,  nestling  beneath  the  Julian  Alps,  they  would 
literally  blossom  like  the  rose;  for  fruitful  gardens  produce 
everything  that  ought  to  be  demanded  to  make  men  happy 
and  build  up  a  State. 

Money  is  in  demand  by  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  for  those  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  The  printing  and 
distribution  of  political  information,  the  sending  out  of 
speakers,  organization  of  clubs,  furnishing  of  ballots,  guard- 
ing against  the  perpetration  of  fraud,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  require  money.  There  are  political  duties  from  which 
no  good  citizen  should  shrink,  and  one  of  them  is  a  fair  and 
just  contribution  toward  the  campaign.  This  is  especially 
true  of  and  addresses  itself  to  that  class  of  wealthy  Republi- 
cans who  think  a  change  at  this  time  would  upset  the  finan- 
ces, and  disturb  the  industrial  and  prosperous  condition  of 
the  present.  We  write  this,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  per- 
sonal mendicancy.  The  Argonaut  gets  none  of  the  political 
crumbs,  because  it  does  not  lie  under  the  party  table.  We 
heard  that  the  State  Central  Committee  had  called  upon  a 
ten-millionaire  Republican,  and  received  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  as  his  contribution.  This  gentleman  has  some 
millions  in  Government  four-per-cents.  We  commend  to 
him  that  he  regard  this  election  and  its  results  from  a  busi- 
ness stand-point,  and  reconsider  his  duty.  The  Mobile 
Register,  a  representative  Southern  journal,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  If  we  had  repudiated  and  rejected  the  whole 
"  debt,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  complaint  on 
"  the  part  of  those  who,  during  four  years  of  war,  wiped  out 
"in  Alabama  property  equal  in  amount  to  the  present  na- 
"  tional  debt  of  the  United  States."  When  Hancock  is 
elected,  and  the  Supreme  Court  judges  are  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  Southern  rebels — when  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  emancipation  question  is  raised,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  payment  for  slaves,  cotton,  and  spoliations  of  war  is 
considered — the  business  man  and  bond-holder  may  have 
cause  to  regret  that  he  did  not  invest  something  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1880. 


Louis  Kaplan,  who  took  so  much  credit  to  himself  for  being 
an  honest  man,  and  to  whom  his  Democratic  employees,  and 
those  through  whom  he  bought  supplies,  made  gifts  and 
presentation  speeches,  is  in  a  sea  of  trouble.  His  integrity 
is  suspected.  His  accounts  are  mixed.  His  friends  are 
anxious.  His  enemies  are  jubilant.  The  Grand  Jury  is 
active.  Experts  and  detectives  are  about.  We  are  anxious 
to  contribute  to  his  fame,  and  suggest  to  those  seeking  in- 
formation to  go  to  his  residence,  remove  his  fine  furniture, 
take  up  his  moquette  carpets,  and  ascertain  if  underneath 
them  there  is  not  a  double  thickness  of  blotting-pads,  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  city  as  stationery. 


One  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Constitution  is  indicated  by 
reference  to  the  following  figures  :  The  present  valuation  of 
property  for  taxation  is  $666,183,320,  which  is  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  $118,660,551,  and  the  tax  has  been  raised 
from  62^  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  to  64  cents.  This 
is  economy  with  a  vengeance.  This  is  the  reform  promised 
us  by  David  S.  Terry  and  Volney  E.  Howard,  and  those 
other  distinguished  Democrats  who  affiliated  with  the  Sand- 
lot  to  defeat  the  Republican  party.  Democrats  who  pay 
taxes  will  soon  get  their  bellyful  of  chivalry  and  Sand-lot 
demagogism.  

General  Hancock  has  written  a  gushing  California  letter, 
to  say  that  he  was  early  identified  with  the  interests  of  this 
State.  What  especial  identification  a  young  lieutenant  may 
have  had  with  this  our  empire  of  the  Pacific  because  he  had 
been  assigned  to  garrison  duty  on  one  of  its  frontier  outposts 
may  be  questioned  by  men  who  think.  His  identification 
with  the  South — after  he  had  arrived  at  mature  years,  and 
had  command  of  a  military  department,  and  was  clothed 
with  power  to  execute  laws,  and  enforce  military  orders — is  a 
horse  of  another  color,  and  has  some  significance.  If  Gen- 
eral Hancock  would  inform  us  whether  he  favors  or  opposes 
Chinese  immigration,  we  should  know  more  than  we  know 
now.  

Secretary  Sherman  said,  in  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  that 
there  were  Southern  claims  awaiting  presentation  that  would 
bankrupt  the  national  treasury.  A  bill  has  already  been  in- 
troduced to  add  twelve  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
judges,  appointed  by  Hancock,  and  confirmed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate,  would  declare  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  not  legally  ratified,  and  thus  would  all  re- 
strictions be  removed  for  the  payment  to  former  owners  of 
the  value  of  slaves  emancipated.  The  Court  of  Claims  would 
be  abolished,  and  to  Southern  courts  would  be  given  power 
to  award  judgment  for  all  sorts  of  demands  for  war  losses. 
The  election  of  Hancock,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Democracy,  will  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  national  treasury,  or  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
debt. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    BRITISH    HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 


And  Why,  in  the  Writer's  Opinion,  it  should  be  Abolished. 


America  takes  a  deep  concern  in  any  movement  abroad  in 
the  cause  of  popular  government.  And  properly,  too ;  for  a 
nation  possessing  the  boon  of  free  institutions  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  giving  happiness  to  her  own  people,  but  should 
magnanimously  and  generously  extend  every  benefit  to 
others,  and  encourage,  by  word  and  act,  any  movement 
having  for  its  end  the  greater  freedom  of  the  people,  irre- 
spective of  geographical  lines.  England  is  confessedly  a  great 
and  prosperous  country,  and  has  for  centuries  led  the  van  of 
civilization.  But  the  daughter  "has  grown  stronger  than  the 
mother;  and,  indeed,  the  world,  with  one  voice,  acknowledges 
that 

"Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

It  was  British  oppression  that  occasioned  American  exist- 
ence, and  made  dear,  by  contrast,  the  early  notions  of  free- 
dom. And  would  it  not  now  be  strange  that  this  child  should 
grow  up  to  give  salutary  example  to  the  mother  country, 
and  live  to  see  the  principles  which  it  adopted  and  tried  en- 
grafted into  the  constitution  of  that  government,  which  was 
great  and  respected  long  before  a  Penn  or  a  Baltimore  had 
dreamed  of  colonization,  or  the  Mayflower  had  landed  its 
pregnant  cargo  to  bloom  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Even  with- 
out her  confines,  the  British  empire  of  to-day  is  looked  upon 
by  most  people  with  reverential  awe,  and  pronounced  a 
model  nation.  It  is  asserted  that  nowhere  does  a  more  just 
and  fair  system  exist,  and  it  is  often  compared  with  that 
of  the  United  States  to  the  latter's  disparagement.  This  im- 
pression— accountable,  perhaps,  to  the  distance  of  the  view — 
is  a  mistaken  one.  Enchantment,  the  poetic  child  of  dis- 
tance, often  proceeds  from  the  uncertain  light  in  which  the 
object  is  seen.  By  no  means  is  the  English  system  one  to 
be  admired  or  imitated.  Its  strange  farrago  of  contra- 
dictions unfits  it  for  the  government  of  a  free  and  intelligent 
race.  By  degrees  it  has  assumed  its  present  form,  having  in 
its  composition  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  monarchy,  the 
oligarchy,  and  the  people.  Its  weakness  has  remained  latent, 
for  never  has  it  suffered  from  severe  strain.  The  present 
premier  himself,  speaking  of  this  same  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, has  said:  "  No  doubt,  if  tried  by  an  ideal  standard,  it 
is  open  to  criticism.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  nay,  Bacon,  and 
perhaps  Leibnitz,  would  have  scouted  it  as  a  scientific 
abortion."  And  late  developments  have  shown  that  it  is 
open  to  criticism  when  tried  by  standards  other  than  ideal. 

Now,  the  grave  question  mooted  in  England,  affecting  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  recalls  the  inharmonious 
action  of  this  system,  and  the  injustice  it  works  upon  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  usage  of  parliament :  all  bills  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Commons,  butjhe  favorable  action  of 
the  lords  is  required  for  their  final  passage.  If  the  lords  can 
not  act  positively,  yet  their  negative  action  can  retard,  or  for- 
bid, all  legislation  that  meets  with  their  disapproval.  Nor 
are  they  inactive  and  indifferent,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
for  Gladstone  says,  and  he  speaks  with  authority,  that  the 
lords  are  ever  eyeing  the  commons,  as  Lancelot  was  eyed  by 
Madred,  to  invade  their  just  province  by  baffling  their  ac- 
tions. Now,  here  we  have  a  body,  performing  important 
governmental  functions,  whose  members  hold  their  seats  by 
virtue  of  their  noble  descent,  and  who  are  in  no  manner  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  But  it  is  said  that  the  people  have 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  of  what 
value  is  an  act  of  the  commons  when  the  lords  have  the  right 
to  nullify  it?  It  is  true  that  no  laws  can  be  enacted  but  by 
the  lower  house;  is  it  not  equally  true  that  no  laws  can  have 
effect  which  the  peers  disfavor?  The  result  is.  that  there 
may  be  no  laws  enacted  which  are  objectionable  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  many  good,  salutary,  and  necessary  laws, 
supported  by  the  people,  which  are  never  enacted.  And  al- 
most as  much  evil  can  arise,  and  as  much  oppression  follow, 
from  the  non-enactment  of  necessary  and  healthful  laws,  as 
from  the  enactment  of  the  most  baneful  legislation.  For  if 
there  exist  suffering,  and  it  be  not  alleviated  by  those  who 
have  the  power,  a  decree  is  virtually  promulgated  ordering 
its  continuance.  If  oppression  already  exists,  it  is  further 
oppression  not  to  remove  it.  There  are  as  many  and  as 
grievous  sins  of  omission  in  this  world  as  there  are  sins  of 
commission.  So  it  is  evident  thai,  under  this  system,  the 
wishes  of  the  people  can  not  always  find  expression  in  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  what  laws  are  enacted  are  often  so 
modified  and  distorted,  before  the  upper  house  gives  its  con- 
sent, that  they  represent  nothing  of  the  people's  will.  And 
thus  it  would  seem  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  popular 
branch  of  parliament  is  a  delusion  and  a  mockery  as  such. 

But  a  short  time  since,  the  government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  appealed  to  the  country  for  an  expression  of  confidence. 
The  appeal  was  in  vain,  for  the  Liberal  party  succeeded  to 
power.  It  found  Ireland — a  country  which  England  had 
made  dependent — in  dire  distress,  and  praying  for  needful 
legislation.  Bills  were  at  once  introduced  into  the  lower 
chamber,  which  tended,  in  a  measure, 

"To  rase  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain. 
And  pluck  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow." 

These  bills  were  but  justice  to  a  misgoverned  and  ill-used 
people.  One  provided  for  simple  registration  of  voters  ;  the 
other  for  a  reasonable  compensation  for  injury.  They  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  they  were  quashed  by 
the  House  of  Peers.  So  the  new  government,  represent- 
ing the  popular  will,  failed  to  give  effect  to  popular  measures; 
and,  to  consummate  all,  the  queen,  seeing  the  tendency  of 
affairs,  and  fearing  further  collisions;  prorogued  parliament 
and  sent  the  members  home.  Now  it  must  require  a  very 
patient  and  long-suffering  people  to  endure  all  this.  But 
there  is  no  peaceful  remedy,  the  upper  house  being  heredi- 
tary and  non-elective.  There  is  only  submission  or  revolu- 
tion. And  any  body  which  taxes,  to  such  an  extent,  the  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  of  a  people,  or  which  invites  revolution 
by  its  repeated  arbitrary  acts  and  flagrant  disrespect  for 
everything  popular,  deserves  no  place  in  a  just  and  conserva- 
tive system  of  government. 

But  this  question  arises  in  mitigation  :  Are  the  interests 

of  the  lords  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  ?     If  so,  their 

existence  might  be  defended,  and,  indeed,  justified.     But  we 

ovi  to  the  contrary.     They  are  a  landed  aristocracy,  and 

Vn  interest  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  soil  of  the 


country.  Having  so  potent  an  influence  in  legislation,  they 
will  maintain  themselves  in  their  estates,  notwithstanding 
any  protest  from  without.  That  this  is  not  a  healthy  state  for 
a  nation,  political  science  and  experience  speak  in  undoubted 
terms.  "  Great  estates  ruined  Italy,'1  says  Pliny  ;  and  great 
estates  will,  sooner  or  later,  reduce  the  people  who  cultivate 
the  soil  to  a  slaver)' — less  galling,  perhaps,  than  serfdom,  but 
just  as  real.  Naturally,  too,  the  lords,  entrenched,  as  they 
are,  in  undisturbed  power,  will  insidiously  oppose  all  meas- 
ures having  for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  people's 
condition  ;  for  as  the  people  rise,  socially  or  politically,  the 
aristocracy  must  correspondingly  fall.  Before  there  can  be 
any  security  for  the  people's  sacred  rights,  and  immunity  from 
oppression,  the  House  of  Lords  must  take  its  place  with  the 
Athenian  Areopagus  and  the  Roman  Senate,  and  live  only  in 
the  history  of  the  past.  And  this  relegation  to  history  of  a 
noxious  body  is  not  far  distant.  Already  it  has  been  heralded, 
by  those  whom  it  most  deeply  concerns,  that  England  must 
have  an  elective  senate.  For  a  free  and  intelligent  people 
should  control  their  government  in  its  every  regard.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  a  living  wrong  ;  but  wrong  can  not  en- 
dure where  the  people  are  not  slaves— and  "  Britons,"  as 
Thomson  sung,  "never  will  be  slaves." 

If  we  can  judge  aught  by  the  direction  of  human  thought 
and  action  during  our  century,  and  from  it  augur  what  is  to 
be,  the  time  is  not  far  off"  when  all  over  the  earth  the  princi- 
ple of  the  people's  sovereignty  will  be  recognized,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  irresponsible  legislative  bodies  effected,  and 
forever.  J.  D.  P. 

San  Francisco,  September  13. 


Sam  Davis,  in  the   Carson  Appeal,  tells  the  following: 

Yesterday,  Jacob  Metzler  brought  suit  in  the  justice  court 
to  recover  the  value  of  a  pumpkin  which  he  alleged  he  had 
been  defrauded  of  by  Henry  Sweeney  : 

The  plaintiff  set  forth  in  his  complaint  that,  on  the  10th 
of  June  last,  he  planted  some  pumpkin  seeds  on  his  property, 
which  he  watered  and  cared  for  until  they  came  up  in  the  form 
of  vines  and  spread  all  over  the  ground.  One  of  the  vines, 
finding  a  crack  in  the  fence,  got  through  into  Sweeney's 
ground.  In  due  time  it  blossomed,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it 
produced  a  pumpkin.  When  he  first  discovered  the  fruit, 
however,  it  had  become  a  ripened  and  yellow  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  peck  measure.  One  day  he  was  climbing  over  the 
fence  to  pick  it,  when  Sweeney  ordered  him  off  his  property, 
alleging  a  trespass.  He  expostulated  with  Sweeney  over  the 
matter,  but  the  man  was  unreasonable  and  obdurate,  and 
would  neither  pick  the  pumpkin  nor  allow  him  to  do  it. 
Finally,  Sweeney  picked  the  pumpkin  himself,  and  converted 
it  into  pies.  He  wanted  damages  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar 
and  costs. 

The  defendant  in  his  answer  alleged  that  the  pumpkin 
grew  on  his  ground,  and  the  vine  had  come  over  there  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  in  some  sunlight,  without  which  it 
never  would  have  reached  maturity.  It  was  mixed  up  with 
his  vines.  There  had  never  been  any  legal  demand  made 
on  him  for  the  pumpkin  at  issue,  and  the  plaintiff  had  always 
been  at  liberty  to  pull  the  vine  through  the  crack  of  the  fence 
and  get  his  property,  if  it  was  his.  The  vines  were  so  twisted 
together  that  the  pumpkin  was  as  much  his  as  anybody's. 

Metzler  took  the  stand,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

"I  raise  pumpkins  for  the  market.  I  planted  the  seed, 
watered  the  ground,  and  the  pumpkin  grew  on  my  vine. 
When  1  called  Mr.  Sweeney's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  my  pumpkin  in  his  yarcL  he  got  mad  and  yelled  at  me, 

'Why  in do  you  put  your pumpkins  in  my  yard ?' 

I  got  over  the  fence  to  get  it,  and  he  shook  a  hoe  at  me  and 
said  he  would  brain  me  if  I  didn't  get  back." 

Attorney — "  Could  you  not  have  pulled  the  vine  through 
the  crack  in  the  fence?" 

Witness — "  That  would  have  skinned  the  pumpkin  off,  as 
any  fool  could  see." 

The  Court — *' Whose  fence  was  it?" 

Witness — "  It  was  joint  property — each  paid  for  half.  That 
is,  I  paid  for  my  half,  and  the  carpenter  is  whistling  for  the 
other." 

Here  Mr.  Sweeney  gave  the  lie,  and  rushed  toward  the 
witness  with  his  fist  clenched.  The  constable  grabbed  him, 
and  made  him  sit  down.     The  witness  was  then  excused. 

Sweeney's  statement :  "  I  first  saw  the  infernal  pumpkin  in 
my  yard  about  a  month  ago.  It  was  mixed  up  with  my  vines. 
The  vine  crawled  through  the  fence  to  get  some  sun.  There 
is  no  sun  in  Metzler's  yard,  and  a  pumpkin  can't  grow  there 
any  bigger  than  a  cocoa-nut.  My  yard  is  the  place  for  pump- 
kin heads.  One  day  I  found  him  in  my  yard  getting  ready 
to  steal  the  pumpkin,  and  I  ordered  him  out.  I  didn't  know 
but  that  he  might  go  through  my  orchard  or  hen-roost.  He 
was  going  to  tear  down  the  fence  and  get  his  old  pumpkin, 
and  I  told  him  if  he  did  I'd  lift  him  with  a  hoe.  Don't  allow 
any  man  in  my  back  yard.  If  he  can  pick  the  pumpkin 
without  gettin'  in  my  lot,  all  right;  but  he  can't  come  in  my 
lot.  As  for  making  pies  of  his  old  pumpkin,  I  didn't  make 
pie  of  it.  Never  eat  pumpkin  pies,  and  I  wouldn't  have  one 
in  my  house.     The  pumpkin  is  still  on  the  vine." 

Here  it  was  suggested  that  the  jury  visit  the  ground.  They 
did  so,  and  a  crowd  from  the  court-room  went  up  also.  The 
jurors  pawed  over  the  vines,  and  found  that  a  vine  belonging 
to  Sweeney  had  twisted  in  with  the  Metzler  vines  in  such 
complete  entanglement  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  property  in  litigation  grew  on  one  vine  or  the  other. 
They  got  into  such  a  dispute  that  it  looked,  at  one  time,  as 
if  a  fight  might  be  counted  on.  Some  of  the  language  used 
by  Mr.  Johnson  toward  a  brother  juryman  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  jury  came  back, 
and  stood  six  to  six.  The  case  will  be  tried  again,  and  each 
man  vows  he  will  take  the  pumpkin  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  if  necessary,  before  giving  up  the  case. 


A    NEW    AND    FASCINATING    STUDY. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  follows  the  scriptural  in- 
junction of  going  into  the  highways  and  hedges  for  his 
guests.  He  recently  entertained  six  hundred  of  the  poorer 
people  of  Lambeth,  and  sent  each  visitor  away  with  a  bunch 
of  beautiful  flowers. 


"  Every  politician  isn't  a  statesman,"  remarked  John  Lay, 
in  a  Texas  saloon.  This  expression  was  regarded  by  Den 
Moore,  the  town  constable,  as  a  personal  insult,  and  he  shot 
Lay  at  once. 


On  the  25th  of  August  last,  says  the  New  York  Times,  a 
terrible  discovery  was  made  by  the  professor  of  Latin  and  the 
harp  at  the  Wilson  Female  Seminary  of  Redfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  professor,  who  had  been  engaged  in  giving 
private  instruction  in  the  art  of  sitting  on  the  front  piazza  to 
an  estimable  young  lady  of  the  village,  was  passing  through 
the  corridor  to  his  room  at  a  late  hour,  when  he  heard  a  dis- 
tinct sound  of  revelry-  in  Room  No.  11.  At  first  he  thought 
it  might  be  a  hilarious  burglar,  but  he  soon  heard  the  unmis- 
takable sound  of  feminine  voices.  Approaching  the  door 
softly,  he  listened,  in  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty,  and, 
in  addition  to  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  he  smelled  the 
odor  of  tobacco.  In  these  circumstances  he  could  not  but 
suspect  the  presence  of  surreptitious  male  cousins,  and,  in  his 
alarm  at  the  possibility  of  such  an  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  seminar,  he  took  the  extreme  course  of  placing  a  chair 
near  the  door,  climbing  upon  it,  and  looking  through  what  is 
popularly  called  the  transom.  He  saw  no  cousins,  but,  to  his 
intense  horror,  he  found  that  a  feminine  orgie  of  the  most 
reprehensible  nature  was  in  progress.  Twelve  young  ladies, 
with  their  back  hair  down,  were  seated  around  a  table,  drink- 
ing cold  tea  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  tea,  they  were  talking  rapidly  and  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  and  from  time  to  time  they  burst  into  subdued 
singing.  The  spectacle  made  the  professor  turn  pale,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  made  his  blood  run  cold.  He  did  not 
dare  to  break  in  among  the  revelers,  lest  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tea  they  should  fall  upon  and  inflict  fatal  injuries 
upon  his  wig.  Accordingly,  he  climbed  softly  down  from  his 
perch,  went  to  his  room,  and  in  the  morning  told  the  terrible 
tale,  together  with  the  names  of  the  revelers,  to  the  princi- 
pal. Some  men,  had  they  been  in  the  principal's  place, 
would  at  once  have  taken  the  severest  measures.  They 
would  have  summoned  the  offenders  to  their  presence, 
loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  sent  them  home  to  their 
stricken  parents  with  the  brand  of  cold  tea  and  'cigarettes  on 
their  foreheads.  The  girls  would,  of  course,  either  have  sunk 
under  the  shame  of  their  expulsion,  or  they  would  have  tried 
to  drown  their  sorrow  with  more  cold  tea  and  cigarettes,  and 
would  have  thus  been  ruined,  morally,  socially,  and  in  point 
of  stomachs.  The  excellent  principal  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  thus  to  blight  twelve  young  lives,  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, he  hit  upon  a  better  plan.  At  prayers  that  even- 
ing he  made  a  brief  speech,  announcing  that  he  contemplated 
adding  a  new  study  to  the  ordinary-  curriculum,  but  that  be- 
fore doing  so  he  desired  to  consult  with  his  beloved  pupils. 
He  therefore  invited  the  twelve  young  ladies,  whose  names 
had  been  furnished  to  him  by  the  professor  of  Latin  and  the 
harp,  to  meet  him  in  his  study  at  seven  o'clock  that  night. 
The  invited  girls  were  greatly  flattered  by  the  attention  thus 
paid  them,  and  they  resolved  to  put  on  their  best  ribbons,  and 
to  wait  on  their  beloved  principal  without  fail  at  the  hour  men- 
tioned. They  did  so.  At  seven  o'clock  the  twelve  revelers 
presented  themselves  at  the  study  door,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
presented  an  appearance  which  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  the  most  obdurate  ruffian,  unless,  of  course,  he 
had  been  sustained  by  an  unswerving  determination 
to  do  his  duty.  The  principal  welcomed  them  warmly, 
and  they  noticed  with  some  surprise  that,  although  the 
weather  was  hot,  all  the  windows  of  the  room  were 
tightly  closed.  They  were  still  more  surprised  when 
the  principal  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  remarking  as  he  did  so  that  they  had  met  for 
an  important  conference,  and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  be 
interrupted.  After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  weather, 
the  principal  proceeded  to  business  by  saying  that  he  had 
determined  to  introduce  the  "  theory  and  practice  of  smok- 
ing" as  a  new  study.  He  admitted  that  this  important  branch 
of  education  had  been  sadly  neglected  at  the  seminar)',  and 
that  he  himself  had  not  smoked  for  several  years;  but  he 
trusted  they  were  one  and  all  ready  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
So  saying,  he  produced  a  large  and  well-filled  pipe  for  himself, 
and  a  supply  of  the  strongest  cigarettes  for  the  young  ladies, 
promising  a  reward  to  the  girl  who  should  smoke  the  greatest 
number  of  cigarettes  within  an  hour,  and  an  exemplar)'  pun- 
ishment to  the  one  who  should  smoke  the  fewest.  With  these 
cheering  remarks,  he  ordered  every  lady  to  "  light  up,"  and, 
putting  a  match  to  his  pipe,  began  to  pour  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  The  young  ladies,  filled  with  a  vague  dread  that  they 
had  been  detected  in  their  midnight  orgie,  and  dreading  pun- 
ishment therefor,  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  smoke.  They 
smoked  with  a  vigor  that  showed  they  were  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  true  method  of  smoking,  and  that  speedily  filled 
the  room  with  a  blue  cloud  that  momentarily  grew  denser. 
The  windows  being  closed,  no  air  could  enter  the  room,  and 
the  heat  aided  the  smoke  in  its  deadly  work.  In  twenty  min- 
utes Miss  Sallie  Smith  dropped  her  cigarette,  and  sank  upon 
the  sofa.  Five  minutes  later,  Miss  Bettie  McGinnis  followed 
her  example ;  and,  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  ever)'  one  of 
the  twelve,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  occupants  of  the 
sofa,  were  lying  on  the  floor,  mute  and  limp,  and,  in  their 
deathly  agony,  wishing  they  were  dead.  The  good  princi- 
pal consulted  his  watch,  and,  finding  that  the  hour  for  in- 
struction was  not  yet  ended,  smoked  steadily  on.  When  the 
clock  struck  eight  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  and,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  noticed  the  condition  of  the  first  class  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  smoking.  He  asked,  with  great  sur- 
prise and  tenderness,  if  anything-  was  the  matter,  and  if  his 
dear  young  friends  felt  quite  well;  .but,  receiving  no  answer 
except  inarticulate  groans,  he  opened  the  windows,  unlocked 
the  door,  and  rang  for  the  matron.  The  latter,  assisted  by 
the  chamber-maids,  carried  the  young  ladies,  one  by  one,  to 
their  rooms,  where,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  way  that  reminded  the  listener  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  with  its  usual  effects  upon  delicate  passengers. 
It  was  two  days  before  the  smoking  class  made  its*  appear- 
ance, and  then  the  girls  looked,  in  the  expressive  and  figura- 
tive language  of  the  washerwoman,  as  if  "they'd  been  wrung 
out  and  drawed  through  a  knot-hole."  Nothing  more  has 
been  said  by  the  principal  as  to  the  new  study,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  he  has  changed  his  mind  and  decided  not  to 
place  it  on  the  curriculum.  No  more  cold  tea  and  cigarette 
orgies  have  been  held  by  the  young  ladies ;  and,  if  anything 
is  morally  certain,  it  is  that  not  one  of  the  twelve  revelers 
has  the  slightest  desire  ever  again  to  look  upon  the  <  igarettc 
when  it  is  lighted. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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INTAGLIOS. 


A  Love  Song'. 
Love  me  if  I  live! 

Love  me  if  I  die  ! 
What  to  me  is  life  or  death, 

So  that  thou  be  nigh? 

Once  I  loved  thee  rich. 

Now  I  love  thee  poor ; 
Ah  !  what  is  there  I  could  not 

For  thy  sake  endure? 

Kiss  me  for  my  love ! 

Pay  me  for  my  pain  ! 
Come  and  murmur  in  my  ear 

How  thou  lov'st  again ! 

—Bryan  Waller  Proctor. 


Dead. 
Lay  on  her  roses,  roses, 

With  never  a  wreath  of  yew. 
In  quiet  she  reposes ; 

Ah,  would  that  I  did,  too  ! 

Her  mirth  the  world  required, 
She  bathed  it  in  floods  of  glee  ; 

But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 
And  to-night  they  let  her  be. 

Her  soul  went  turning,  turning. 
In  mazes  of  light  and  sound  ; 

Eut  for  very  peace  'twas  yearning. 
And  now  peace  wraps  her  round. 

Her  large  and  ample  spirit 

Was  cabined  and  cramped  for  breath, 
To-night  she  doth  inherit 

The  vasty  halls  of  death. 

—Matthew  Arnold. 


My    Sweetheart. 
She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view. 

As  many  maidens  be. 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew, 

Until — she  smiled  on  me; 
Oh,  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  briaht  — 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light  ! 

Eut  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold, 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply ; 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye ; 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

— Hartley  Coleridge. 

The  Agre  of  Love. 
*  Prithee,  tell  me,  Dimple  Chin, 

At  what  age  does  love  begin  '.' " 
'  Oh  ! "  the  rosy  lips  reply, 
'  I  can't  tell  you,  if  I  try. 

Tis  so  long  I  can't  remember; 

Ask  some  younger  miss  than  I  ! " 
'  Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  Grizzled  Face, 

Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 

When  does  hoary  love  expire? 

When  do  frosts  put  out  the  fire  ?  " 
'  Ah  ! "  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 
'  Youth  may  pass,  and  strength  may  die ; 

Eut  for  love  ! — I  can't  foretoken  ; 

Ask  some  older  sage  than   I  !"         — Anon. 


You'll  Love    Me   Yet 
You'll  love  me  yet ! — and  I  can  tarry 

Your  love's  protracted   growing ; 
June  reared  that  bunch  of  flowers  you  carry 

From  seeds  of  April's  sowing. 

I  plant  a  heartful  now — some  seed, 

At  least,  is  sure  to  strike 
And  yield — what  you'll  not  pluck,  indeed 

Not  love,  but,  maybe,  like. 

You'll  look,  at  least,  on  love's  remains — 

A  grave's  one  violet ; 
Your  took?   that  pays  a  thousand  pains. 

What's  death  ?— you'll  love  me  yet. 

— Robert  Bra-awing. 


On  a  Girdle. 
That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  hath  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass !   and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good  and  all  that's  fair; 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

— Hdntund  Waller 


Madrigal   Gal. 
The  summer  sunshine  comes  and  goes ; 
The  bee  hums  in  the  heart  of  the  rose ; 
Heart  of  my  hope,  the  year  is  sweet — 
The  lilies  lighten  about  thy  feet. 

A  new  light  glitters  on  land  and  sea ; 
The  turtles  couple  on  every  tree. 
Light  of  my  life,  the  fields  are  fair ; 
Gossamers  tangle  thy  golden  hair. 

The  air  with  kisses  is  blithe  and  gay; 
Love  is  so  sweet  in  the  middle  May. 
Sweet  of  my  soul,  the  brook  is  blue  ; 
Thine  eyes  with  heaven  have  pierced  it  thro'. 

Now  is  the  time  for  kisses,  now 
When  bird-songs  babble  from  every  bough  ! 
Sweetest,  my  soul  is  a  bird  that  sips 
Koney  of  heaven  from  out  thy  lips. 

— John  Payn. 


A  Life  Thought. 
In  the  path  of  duty  grows  many  a  thorn, 

And  black  is  the  scorn  of  a  selfish  world; 

Eut  there  never  was  night  without  its  mom, 

And  after  the  tempest  the  clouds  are  fuiled ; 

And  over  all  spreadeth  the  bright  blue  sky, 

And  we  trust  in  our  God,  who  is  always  nigh  ! 

—William  Winter. 


Good-Night. 
God  keep  you  safe,  my  little  love, 

All  through  the  night; 
Rest  close  in  His  encircling  arms 
Until  the  light. 
My  heart  is  with  you  as  I  kneel  to  pray. 
Good-night!     God  keep  you  in  his  care  alway. 

Thick  shadows  creep  like  silent  ghosts 

About  my  head ; 
I  lose  myself  in  tender  dreams; 
While  overhead 
The  moon  comes  stealing  through  the  window  bars — 
A  silver  sickle  gleaming  mid  the  stars. 

For  I,  though  I  am  far  away, 

Feel  safe  and  strong 
To  trust  you  thus,  dear  love— and  yet — 
The  night  is  long — 
I  say  with  sobbing  breath  the  old  fond  prayer: 
Good-night !     Sweet  dreams !    God  keep  you  everywhere. 

— A  non. 


THE  INNER  MAN, 

It  is  late  in  the  season  for  brook  trout  ;  but  occa- 
sionally some  one  sends  us  enough  for  a  family  fry, 
and  then  the  office  gladdens  gloriously.  These  foggy 
days  some  rift  of  the  sort  is  almost  essential  to  peace 
in  the  camp.  Generally  these  favors  are  showered 
upon  the  chief  editorial  writer.  At  other  times  upon 
the  editor  dc  facto  of  the  sheet  in  toto.  But  last  week 
there  came  a  little  box,  neatly  labeled,  in  an  unfamil- 
iar hand,  "To  the  Editor  of  the  'Inner  Man.'" 
There  were  sixteen  plump  fellows,  with  the  unmis- 
takable orange-belly  mint  mark  of  the  Purissima.  To 
whoever  sent  them,  thanks.  They  were  nicely  done 
in  the  frying,  and  to  the  unknown  friend  who  hooked 
them  that  will  be,  doubtless,  enough. 


Originally,  salad  oil  was  not  oil  for  salads,  but  oil 
for  cleaning  sallets,  or  salades — i.  e.  helmets. 


If,  as  was  stated  at  the  time,  young  Buck,  of  Texas, 
shot  young  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  at  the  Highland 
Falls  Academy,  because  the  latter  tauntingly  gave 
him  at  table  a  duplicate  fork  while  Buck  was  eat- 
ing with  his  knife,  there  was  strong  provocation  for 
the  burst  of  spleen,  and  Thompson  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  it.  "  To  come  down  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  matter,"  says  some  one,  "  why  should  not 
a  man  use  a  knife  to  put  his  food  in  his  mouth,  in- 
stead of  a  fork  ?  The  answer  will  be,  that  knives  cut, 
and  to  this  is  opposed  the  fact  that  forks  stab.  There 
never  was  any  sense  in  preferring  the  fork  to  the  knife. 
The  use  of  either  at  table  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  act  of  volition,  and  of  taste  and  convenience. 
Fashionable  etiquette  has  been,  in  some  instances,  ar- 
bitrarily established,  and  no  man  should  obey  its  silly 
rules  unless  he  so  pleases  to  do.  Many  persons  can 
remember  when  it  was  etiquette  to  drink  tea  or  coffee 
from  a  saucer,  and  not  from  a  cup.  When  the  fash- 
ion changed,  a  couple  of  young  ladies,  dining  with 
George  IV.,  took  their  tea  from  saucers  into  which  it 
had  been  poured  to  cool.  Really  they  were  right,  in 
a  medical  sense,  but  the  other  lady  guests  tittered, 
and  drank  theirs  from  their  cups  in  a  quiet,  but  of- 
fensive, manner.  The  king  instantly  proceeded  to 
relieve  the  blushing  ladies  by  pouring  his  own  tea  into 
his  saucer,  and  drinking  it  after  it  had  properly  cooled. 
This  silent  rebuke  gave  the  unfashionable  couple  the 
advantage,  and  was  creditable  to  the  '  first  gentleman 
of  Europe.'  We  have  too  much  etiquette,  and  not 
enough  common  sense." 


The  French  for  a  turkey  is  poulet  d'/nde  (an  Indi- 
an fowl).  This  is  an  error,  as  the  bird  comes  from 
America — unless,  indeed,  the  whole  western  conti- 
nent, with  all  its  contiguous  islands,  be  called  by  the 
name  of  West  Indies.  Our  word  "turkey"  is  no 
better,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bird  is  a  native 
of  Turkey ;  but  all  that  is  meant  is  the  turkey-red 
tint,  referring  to  the  deep  red  of  the  wattles. 

Abram  C.  Dayton  has  been  writing  for  America  a 
charming  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Last  Days  of 
Knickerbocker  Life  in  New  York."  From  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  we  extract  the  following  picture  : 
Genuine  hospitality  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Knickerbocker  life.  The  old  fogies  had  hearts,  and 
big  at  that,  though  their  carefulness  would  now  be 
set  down  as  parsimony  ;  but  their  sympathies  and 
their  pleasures  clustered  around  the  family  hearth 
in  winter  and  the  family  porch  in  summer.  Home 
was  the  family  castle  ;  it  was  the  stronghold  to  which 
even  the  offshoots  clung,  and  in  time  of  trouble  it 
afforded  a  sure  refuge  for  all  the  worthy  ones  who 
raised  the  brass  knocker.  It  was  reared  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  and  frugal  forethought  was  the  bolt  em- 
ployed to  bar  the  entrance  against  harassing  and 
wasting  cares.  Order,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness 
were  its  chief  ornaments,  and  it  was  ever  ruled  by  a 
parental  authority  strictly  enforced.  There  was  no 
lack  of  social  enjoyment  within  its  enclosure,  but 
even  that  was  tempered  by  a  moderation  that  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  satiety.  The  tables  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  simple  in  appointments,  yet  they  were 
bountifully  provided  when  the  limited  variety  which 
the  markets  afforded  is  considered.  The  meal  con- 
sisted of  one  course  ;  or  rather  the  repast — compris- 
ing meats,  poultry,  vegetables,  pies,  puddings,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits  (viz.,  Newtown  pippins,  almonds, 
and  raisins) — was  crowded  upon  the  board  with  such 
artistic  arrangement  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
As  extension  tables  had  not  then  been  introduced, 
considerable  figuring  had  to  be  indulged  in  before  the 
blue  china  platters  could  be  placed  so  as  to  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  full  display  of  the  French  gilt- 
edged  tea-set  which  was  the  matron's  pride.  The 
viands  on  these  grand  occasions,  when  perchance  the 
dominie,  doctor,  or  some  other  dignitary  was  to 
honor  the  house  with  his  company,  were  prepared  or 
directly  superintended  by  the  dame  in  person,  as 
those  duties  were  deemed  too  important  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  deputy,  and  far  too  delicate  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  menial.  In  this  connection  there  comes 
up  a  vivid  recollection — grandmother's  pantry  ;  to  us 
youngsters  it  appeared  the  storehouse  of  everything 
that  mortal  man  could  either  desire  or  hope  for  to 
make  life  a  perfect  Elysium.  That  pantry  has  its 
charms  even  now  in  fancy,  as  its  many  dainties  are  re- 
called. Notwithstanding  some  sage  modern  philoso- 
pher has  discovered  the  astounding  fact  that  the  man 
who  sighs  to  taste  once  more  such  pies  as  his  mother 
made,  would  be  sadly  disappointed  were  his  wish 
granted — to  find  he  was  sadly  mistaken,  as  he  had 
lost  his  youthful  appetite — that  idea  is  only  "  aweak 
invention  of  the  enemy."  In  any  event,  grandmother's 
pantry  would  be  a  curiosity  to  our  city  ladies,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  convenient  market  and  gro- 
cery, restaurant,  or  confectioner's  shop,  from  which  at 
a  moment's  notice  any  needed  article  of  necessity  or 
luxury  can  be  obtained.  Grandmother  had  no  such 
reserve  from  which  to  draw  her  supplies  in  case  of 
emergency,  but  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  those 
famous  pantry  shelves  to  furnish  the  needful  sup- 
plies of  the  few  extra  dainties  deemed  essential  to  the 
proper  entertainment  of  guests.  Groceries,  in  the 
old-fashioned  meaning  of  the  word,  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  treasures  hoarded  within  the  tabooed 
enclosure  of  that  mysterious  receptacle.  The  door 
was  carefully  locked,  as  a  sure  precaution  against  the 
inquisitive  eyes  and  quick  fingers  of  the  household 
hopefuls,  who  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  sly  peep 
and  grab,  should  the  cautious  guardian  chance  for  a 
moment  to  leave  the  door  ajar.  Flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  with  boxes  of  soap  and  starch,  formed  the  grand 
staples  for  the  semi-annual  supply,  and  were  arranged 
on  the  ample  floor  with  mathematical  precision.  The 
first  wide  shelf  above  these  prominent  essentials  was 
devoted  to  the  tin  spice-boxes,  duly  labeled  as  to  their 
several  contents,  with  sundry  large  earthen  jars  which 


were  well  known  to  contain  the  plain  cake  for  daily 
use,  while  carefully  behind  them  were  stored — as  a 
precautionary  measure — a  couple  of  similar  recepta- 
cles, which  were  special  objects  of  interest,  as  they 
hid  from  view  the  best  pound  and  plum  cake — a  bit 
of  which  was  now  and  then  awarded  as  the  reward 
of  extraordinary  virtue,  but  was  especially  dedicated 
to  such  occasions  when  it  was  deemed  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  parade  "the  company  tea-set,"  the 
silver  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl,  milk-jug,  and  the  little  cut- 
glass  preserve-plates,  which  stood  up  in  a  corner  with 
tissue-paper  between  each,  lest  they  should  by  acci- 
dent be  scratched  by  friction.  The  second  shelf  was 
reserved  for  the  sweetmeats,  which,  though  not  so  va- 
ried in  kind,  are  in  memory  far  more  luscious  than 
the  pretentious  compounds  now  purchased  in  their 
stead  by  grandmother's  aristocratic  descendants. 
Peach,  plum,  quince  about  complete  the  list ;  but  the 
fruits  were  carefully  selected,  and  loaf-sugar,  unadul- 
terated by  chemical  science,  was  the  only  agent  em- 
ployed in  their  preparation  by  the  skilled  housewife 
in  person.  Her  whole  soul  was,  however,  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  her  syrup  was  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  richness  and  clearness,  if  care  and  assiduity  could 
prevent.  Quality  was  her  aim  in  sweetmeats,  as  well 
as  her  standard  in  more  important  matters  than  those 
pertaining  to  mere  articles  for  consumption,  though 
excellence  in  these  was  a  sine  qua  non  to  her  concep- 
tion of  good  breeding.  No  baskets  of  champagne  or 
cases  of  Rhine  wine ;  no  imported  sauces,  marma- 
lades, pickles,  or  appetizers  were  displayed  on  the 
shelves,  but  a  moderate  supply  of  Jamaica  rum,  pure 
Madeira,  and  French  brandy,  with  a  flask  of  pepper- 
mint cordial,  were  then  ever  at  hand  to  welcome 
the  coming  or  speed  the  parting  guest  In  the  win- 
ter, Newtown  pippins  mingled  their  aroma  with  the 
other  good  things  stored  in  this  house  of  plenty.  One 
of  these  good  things  must  especially  not  be  over- 
looked, for  it  is  not  seen  to-day,  save  in  the  window 
of  some  confectioner,  where  it  is  barely  recognizable, 
though  it  bears  the  name  still  of  "  peanut  candy." 
The  thin,  attenuated  paste  has  but  slight  resemblance 
in  appearance  and  does  not  approach  in  taste  the 
massive  blocks  of  the  spiced  delicacy,  which  rose  like 
a  monument  to  bid  defiance  to  the  most  rigorous  at- 
tacks of  man  and  boy  ;  but,  as  plate  after  plate  was 
hammered  off  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the 
bright  circle  congregated  around  the  cheerful  hickory 
blaze,  it  disappeared  ere  the  long  winter  had  lapsed 
into  spring. 
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ODE  TO  THE   CUCUMBER. 
Cool,  crispy,  verdant,  luscious  fruit, 

Though  scourged  with  witlings'  stripes, 
For  love  thou  need'st  not  press  thy  suit, 

Thou  boldest  us  with  gripes. 

What  time  thou'rt  in  the  market-place, 

A  dozen  for  a  nickel, 
Forbidden  fruit  with  tempting  face 

To  get  us  in  a  pickle. 

Or  lying  near  the  garden-path, 

Some  simple  lad,  in  frolic, 
Purloins  thee,  bringing  down  the  wrath 

Of  conscience  and  of  colic. 


Or  sliced  in  vinegar  in  haste, 
Thou  makest  all  food  sweeter, 

Thus  doubling  up   the  joys  of  taste, 
And  doubling  up  the  eater. 

Child  of  the  dew,  from  Asia's  clime, 

Dyspeptics  may  deride  us; 
We'll  not  expose  thee  in  our  rhyme, 

Thy  wrongs  are  all  inside  us. 

Well  may  revenge  heal  all  thy  smarts — 

A  vengeance  gastronomic ; 
Thine,  unlike  crimes  that  weigh  the  heart, 

Lies  heavy  on  the  stomach. 

Thy  slain  are  scattered  o'er  the  earth, 

Puissant  ku-klux-cumber; 
Thy  form,  with  praise  of  vanished  worth, 

Should  mark  their  place  of  slumber. 

And  shall  we  rear  this  fruit  again, 

And  of  it  be  partaker? 
We  taste,  and  answer  in  our  pain, 
"  Yes,  we've  put  in  an  acher." 


Stolen  things  are  sweet.  A  sop  filched  from  the 
dripping-pan,  fruit  procured  by  stealth,  and  game 
illicitly  taken,  have  the  charm  of  dexterity  to  make 
them  the  more  palatable.  Solomon  says:  "Stolen 
waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleas- 
ant." 

"  From  busie  cooks  we  love  to  steal  a  bit 
Behind  their  backs,  and  that  in  corners  eat ; 
Nor  need  we  here  the  reason  why  entreat, 
All  know  the  proverb,   'Stolen  bread  is  sweet.'" 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  excerpt : 
"  The  office  of  the  grand  patinelicr  at  a  king's  table, 
now  extinct,  was  to  bear  the  salt  and  the  earring- 
knives,  on  state  occasions,  from  the  pantry  to  the  ta- 
ble ;  and  his  fees  were  the  salt-cellars,  spoons,  and 
knives  which  lay  upon  the  royal  table.  He  also  served 
the  bread  to  the  sovereigns,  and  received  as  his  fee 
the  bread  cover,  called  the  coverpane. " 


Spoons  given  at  christenings  were  called  apostle- 
spoons,  because  one  of  the  apostles  figured  at  the  top 
of  the  handle.  Sometimes  twelve  spoons,  represent- 
ing the  twelve  apostles  ;  sometimes  four,  representing 
the  four  evangelists  ;  and  sometimes  one  was  pre- 
sented. We  still  give  at  christenings  a  silver  spoon, 
though  the  apostolic  handle  is  no  longer  retainea. 


A  correspondent  writes:  "  Daphnus,  an  ancient 
medico,  asserted  that  late  suppers  were  healthy,  and 
that  they  aided  digestion.  I  think  that  I  read  this  in 
Draper's  '  Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion.' 
But  is  it  not  an  old  theory  revived?" 


CXLVIL- Sunday,  September  26.— Bill  of  Fare  for 
Six  Persons. 
Ox-Tail  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Pompanos. 
Ported  Pigeons.     Asparagus.     Spinach. 
Roast  Venison.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Artichoke  Salad. 
Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries. 
Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,   Plums,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Gages,  Apricots,  and  Grapes. 
To  Cook  Potted  Pigeons. — Make  a  dressing  of  bread 
and  butter,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  summer  savory, 
mixed  together  with  an  egg.     When  the  birds  are  ready  for 
cooking,  put  a  ball  of  dressing  in  each ;   sprinkle  salt,  pep- 
per, and  flour  over  them,  and  place  them  in  a  pot  with  the 
neck  down,  covering  them  with  water.     Cover  the  pot,  and 
let  them  cook  slowly.     Watch  them,  and  turn  them,  if  nec- 
essary.    If  they  prove  tough,  they  may  require  more  water ; 
if  tender,  you  may  have  to  take  them  up  before  the  water  is 
boiled  down,  to  make  the  gravy.    Put  butter  and  flour  to  the 
gravy,  and  lay  the  pigeons  into  it  again,  that  they  may  brown 
a  little  ;  when  this  is  done,  serve  hot. 
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IS    FAMOUS 

Throughout  the  United  States 

For  its  Abs-olute  Purity 
and  Strength. 


LIGHT,     DELICIOUS, 
FLAKY 

Bread  and  Cake 


Several  months  ago  the  New  York  papers  con- 
tained a  list  of  Thirty-one  Baking  Powders 
made  of  ALUM. 

The  action  of  alum  on  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  on  the  mouth,  though,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  appearing  in  the  bread,  it  is  not  noticeable, 
but,  taken  month  after  month,  produces  those  un- 
pleasant disorders  that  many  people  suffer  from. 

The  delicate  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
alum,  save  in  a  case  of  medical  necessity. 


THE 

ROYA  L 
Baking  Powder 


IS   MADE   OF 


GRAPE  CREAM  TARTAR 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED   BY 

DR.  MOTE,  GOVERNMENT 

CHEMIST, 


The  housekeeper  should  bear  in  nind  th 
solutely  Pure  Powder  like  the  Royal  -  : 
bought  at  the  same  price  as  an  adultercueri 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Fashionable  charity,  to  borrow  an  inelegant  simile,  is  all 
very  well  for  a  little  brush,  but  it  is  not  a  good  stayer. 

I  make  no  doubt  the  Infants'  Shelter,  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  all 
the  others  of  these  most  deserving  societies,  are  quite  as 
much  in  need  of  funds  as  they  were  this  time  last  year. 

Charitable  societies  are  like  the  ardent  young  religieuses 
who  take  vows  of  perpetual  poverty,  but  make  begging  the 
business  of  their  lives. 

Is  it  written  anywhere  that  there  is  in  any  Utopia  a  self- 
sustaining  charity  of  any  sort? 

Not  so,  for  where,  then,  would  be  the  great  "professional- 
beauty  "  bazaars,  the  charity  balls,  and  the  authors'  carni- 
vals ? 

But  Miss  Irene  MacGillicuddy  has  not  recovered  from  the 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  last  year;  therefore  she,  and  the 
"  Frivolous  Girl,"  and  Flora  McFlimsey,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  set,  gave  a  cold  nay  to  fresh  appeal,  and  left  the  gentle 
work  to  other  hands. 

What  is  the  mystic  countersign  which  ran  around  the 
circle  ? 

The  extensions  and  ramifications  of  our  Occidental  Bel- 
gravia  must  be  well  wired,  to  establish  such  thorough  rap- 
port. For  look  you,  every  Belgravian  of  last  year's  carnival 
fell  into  the  spectators'  line  as  the  long  file  wound  its  way 
once  more  across  the  grand  stage. 

It  was  whispered  that  there  was  neither  so  much  dress  nor 
so  much  undress  as  before. 

There  were  silesia  and  cambric, instead  of  satin  and  silk; 
and  spangles  and  tinsel,  instead  of  gems  and  lace. 

Yet  it  was  a  pretty  sight  enough — as  brilliant,  though  not 
as  magnificent,  as  before,  but  well  worth  seeing  withal. 

Profiting  by  bitter  experience,  the  managers  have  made  it 
a  little  more  possible  to  see ;  yet,  as  one  struggled  in  the 
mad,  seething,  whirling  crowd,  it  was  easy  to  fancy  that  time 
had  stood  still  for  a  long  year. 

For,  although  the  booths  have  been  raised  several  feet — al- 
though the  executive  booth  is  accessible,  if  you  have  any 
reason  for  visiting  it — although  a  bridge  has  been  built  and 
seats  innumerable  have  been  placed— although  a  dozen  other 
efforts  have  been  made  to  make  people  comfortable — there  is 
still  the  same  jostling,  pushing,  swearing,  hot,  impatient  crowd. 

When  the  grand  march  is  over,  every  face  turns  simulta- 
neously to  the  south,  every  one  plunges  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  is  wafted  hither,  thither,  and  yon,  like  the  airiest 
of  shuttlecocks,  until,  at  half-past  ten  or  so  —  crumpled, 
crushed,  tired,  bathed  in  rivers  of  perspiration,  burning  with 
inward  fires,  hot,  mad,  uncomfortable — one  is  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  bolted  by  the  pushing  crowd  into  the  outer 
air,  to  pick  up  as  fine  a  case  of  influenza  as  the  foggy  night- 
air  will  furnish. 

Truly,  this  charity  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  has  not  had 
one-half  the  Bible,  nor  one-half  the  poetry,  written  about  it 
that  it  deserves. 

But  I  question  whether  any  one,  after  having  dutifully 
done  the  carnival  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  leaves  the  place 
in  a  strictly  religious  frame  of  mind.  If  any  such  there  be  a 
private  door  of  exit  must  have  been  provided  for  him,  for, 
although  an  abundance  of  expressions  which  savor  of  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the  catechism  may  be  heard  at  the 
door-ways,  they  are  not  spoken  as  one  might  speak  them  in 
the  dim,  taper-lit  quiet  of  a  cathedral. 

And  yet  the  carnival  is  well  worth  seeing,  even  though 
repetition  is  wont  to  pall. 

The  ladies  have  managed  cleverly  enough  in  providing 
novelties,  for  the  Dickens  booth  only  has  a  really  familiar 
look.  New  ones  have  been  added — too  many,  perhaps,  un- 
less people  are  content  to  be  patient  in  making  the  tour  of 
the  pavilion. 

One  may  find  a  seat  and  a  quiet  moment  in  the  Shak- 
speare  or  the  Musical  Composers1  booth,  without  being  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  performance  ;  for  the  curtain  may  rise,  and 
some  well-looking,  well-dressed  people  advance,  and  go 
through  some  expressive  pantomime,  but  what  they  say  is 
kindly  wafted  up  to  the  rafters,  or  back  to  the  next  booth, 
and  your  moment  of  reflection  may  be  undisturbed. 

If  you  can  get  near  enough  to  the  front  row  of  the  gallery, 
and  lean  over  some  comfortable  individual  who  has  a  seat, 
and  make  life  a  burden  to  him  till  he  rises  and  gives  it  to 
you— it  is  not  safe  to  try  this  on  one  of  the  venerable  ladies 
who  make  a  point  of  lining  the  front  row — you  may  get  a 
look  at  the  grand  stage. 

The  Fan  Brigade  appears  once  again,  a  trifle  better  drilled, 
perhaps,  than  last  year ;  but  the  Carnival  Guard  is  a  prettier 
sight.  The  national  colors  are  most  harmoniously  combined 
in  their  costumes,  which  are  at  once  pretty  and  modest. 

in  point  of  fact,  there  is  much  more  modesty  going  about 
this  year  than  last,  and  the  grand  march  is  not  half  so  start- 
ling an  affair  as  it  was. 

This  is  not  the  .only  reason  why  it  is  a  trifle  less  interesting. 

The  costumes  are  not  so  various  as  they  were ;  for  one 
wearies  of  a  long  line  of  monks  in  black,  varied  by  a  long 
line  of  nuns  in  white,  and  followed  not  long  after  by  a  long 
band  of  children  in  plaid,  or  a  whole  army  of  voung  women 
in  cretonne. 

Poor  Cleopatra  !     The  huge  wheelbarrow  into  which  she 

nd  the  god-like  Antony  climb  at  one  end  of  the  stage,  and 

i   vhich  they  rlimb  after  a  dozen  steps  or  so  at  the  other 


end  of  the  stage,  is  an  unwieldy  affair  at  best,  and  the  gym- 
nastics rather  an  ignominious  line  of  business  for  the  world- 
conquerors. 

This  cumbrous  vehicle,  however,  has  one  advantage:  it 
gets  comfortably  through  the  rushing,  pushing,  pell-mell 
crowd ;  and  this,  where  no  one  is  obliged  to  turn  either  to 
right  or  left  unless  he  be  so  inclined. 

There  is  in  the  big  city  of  Tokio,  Japan,  a  huge  bazaar, 
called,  in  the  euphonic  language  of  the  country,  Hakur- 
ankai.     Here  one  may  buy 

"  Everything  which  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot," 

and  much  more  besides.  There  is  not  an  article  necessary 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Japanese  which  may  not  be  found 
here — food,  raiment,  furniture,  ornaments,  porcelain,  sta- 
tioner}', pipes,  tobacco  and  pouches,  drugs,  books,  pictures — 
everything  which  is  of  use  or  beauty. 

The  Hakitrankai  occupies  many  one-story  buildings,  and 
covers  a  large  area  of  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
place.     Ever)'  one  goes  once  through  the  Hakuratikai. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Japanese  wind  through  its 
labyrinthine  passages  every  day,  yet  there  is  never  crowding, 
nor  pushing,  nor  jostling. 

One  may  not  wander  whither  he  will,  as  in  our  carnival. 
It  is  the  invariable  rule  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  he  who  goes 
one  way,  comes  back  another. 

Passing  from  one  building  to  another,  the  little  bridges 
are  divided  by  a  stretched  rope,  and  there  are  none  so  dis- 
orderly as  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  simple  line  of  di- 
vision. 

The  quiet  little,  light-footed  Japsglide  along,  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  make  the  entire  tour  of  the  big  bazaar,  although  it 
takes  three  hours  to  do  it. 

One  does  meet  a  place  here  and  there  in  the  interminable 
windings  of  the  place,  where  it  is  possible  to  get  over  on  to 
the  home  stretch  without  making  the  entire  detour  ;  but  the 
feat  is  accomplished  without  any  crowding  or  pushing,  and 
it  is  only  when  you  have  come  back  to  the  main  door,  and 
find  the  little  Japs  claiming  their  ticketed  clogs  without  any  of 
our  fuss  and  trouble,  that  you  realize  of  how  big  a  crowd  you 
have  made  one,  and  of  how  very  much  you  have  seen  with- 
out any  of  the  familiar  home  tussle  and  scramble. 


AN    INTERCEPTED    LETTER. 


Giving    Some    Choice    Morsels    of   Society    Gossip. 


The  theatres  are  gloomy-looking  places  these  days. 

The  amateurs  have  shone  the  players  down,  and  only 
Locke  of  the  managers  is  happy. 

The  Baldwin  alone  has  had  the  courage  to  keep  open 
doors,  and  only  offers  the  lightest  dramatic  pabulum,  a  farce 
and  a  very  stale  burlesque. 

As  for  farces,  no  one  is  ever  very  much  amused  by  them, 
and  "my  precious  Betsy"  is  not  an  exception. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  about  it  worth  mentioning, 
and  it  is  a  marvel  how  Mr.  Malone  found  in  it  opportunity 
to  achieve  such  a  piece  of  monumental  stupidity  as  his  en- 
acting of  the  very  light  and  simple  part  in  which  he  has  been 
cast. 

As  for  the  burlesque,  old  and  worn  though  it  be,  it  is  as 
given  really  not  half  bad,  for  Miss  Eva  West  quite  wakes  up 
the  stage  with  her  sprightliness,  and  Mr.  Bishop  is  delight- 
fully absurd  as  the  Widow  Twankey. 

You  will  recall  a  most  amusing  phase  of  the  Chinese 
question  in  one  of  the  cuts  in  Harpers  Bazar  last  year. 

A  hard-working  daughter  of  Erin,  who  has  found  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Flowery  Land  too  strong  an  element  to  battle 
against,  has  altered  her  orthography  to  suit  the  times,  thus  : 


RI     LEE, 
Washing  and  Ironing. 


While  Mrs.  Riley,  in  propria  persona^  ornaments  the 
front-door  step  in  a  suit  of  blue  cotton  pajamas,  and  a  pair 
of  Chinese  slippers,  while  her  honest  face  beams  with  its 
most  Irish  expression  under  the  button  skull-cap  peculiar  to 
the  rice-eaters. 

Mr.  Bishop's  Widow  Twankey  is  a  good  copy  of  the 
anomalous  washerwoman,  and  his  nondescript  appearance 
the  most  intensely  amusing  make-up  that  he  has  ever  pre- 
sented. 

Miss  Lilian  Andrews  plays  Aladdin. 

Why,  when  Miss  West  is  in  the  company? 

Miss  Andrews  is  not  in  any  way  fitted  for  burlesque. 

She  is  an  admirable  actress,  in  a  more  exigent  line,  but 
has  none  of  the  sparkle  and  gayety  which  belong  to  this. 

Furthermore,  the  lady  will  continue  to  sing,  and  her  music 
is  something  really  painful  to  listen  to. 

Her  struggles  for  breath  make  one  uncomfortable,  and  her 
high  notes  are  the  funniest  little  squeaks  possible. 

There  are  some  catchy  songs  introduced,  of  which  one  ex- 
traordinary melange  about  the  "Bogie  Man"  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite,  although  it  was  sung  in  a  distractingly  bad 
manner. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  much  musical  excel- 
lence from  the  dregs  of  a  dramatic  company ;  and,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bishop  principally,  you  may  easily  pass  an  hour  less 
pleasantly  than  with  "Aladdin,  the  Wonderful  Scamp." 

Betsy  B. 


The  Saint  Caecilia  Musical  Society  will  resume  rehearsals 
on  Friday  evening,  October  8,  at  Stein  way  Hall.  Only 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  can  and  will  attend  rehearsals 
punctually  need  apply  to  Alfred  Kelleher,  at  Gray's  music 
store,  117  Post  Street. 


Box  sheets  are  now  open,  at  the  music  stores  of  Gray  and 
Sherman  6t  Hyde,  for  the  afternoon  series  of  six  Orchestral 
Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Homeier.  The 
first  concert  will  be  given  Wednesday,  October  20. 


An  "improved  toy  pistol"  is  announced.  Nothing  short 
of  a  toy  pistol  that  will  go  off  unloaded  and  kill  a  man  with 
the  lockjaw  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  infantile 
fire-arm. 


The  massive  watch-chains  worn  by  some  young  men  bear 
no  resemblance  to  silence,  because  silence  is  golden. 


From  Miss   Flora  McFadden    to   Fanny  de  Vcre,  Rusticating  at   the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 


Only  think  what  I've  missed,  "cause  I'd  nothing  to  wear — 
The  Monterey  ball — and  the  Hayes  party  there  ! 
"  Champagne  flowing  freely,"  and  "  Ballenberg's  band." 
And  the  "fashion  and  beauty  and  brain  of  the  land"  ; 
But  I'm  never  on  time,  I'm  so  stupidlv  slow. 
And  without  a  new  dress — well,  dear  Fannv,  vou  know 
That  the  G.'s  and  the  M.'s  went,  and  that's  just  the  reason 
I  wouldn't  appear  in  a  dress  of  last  season. 
No,  not  if  I  died,  and  I  just  thought  I  would. 
I  was  awfully  blue,  till  your  letter — {'twas  good) — 
Raised  me  out  of  the  depths,  and  in  fancy  I  saw 
The  brilliant  assemblage — what  dresses  they  wore  1 
But  how  I  regretted  that  I  should  have  missed  it. 
Your  letter  was  balm  though  ;  and.  Fan,  I  just  kissed  it. 
You're  awfully  good,  but  I  can't  think,  with  you, 
I'd  have  "looked  well  enough"  in  that  horrid  pale  blue. 
Why  I've  worn  it  three  times,  and  our  set  in  their  faces 
Show  such  a  contempt  for  all  old  things  but  laces. 

Your  thrusts  are  so  clever !   at  each  one  I  smiled — 
Your  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  your  wits,  my  dear  child. 
Oh,  it's  so  nice  to  know,  dear,  how  well  we  agree — 
Hurry  back,  Fan,  and  over  our  tete-a-tete  tea 
We'll  have  such  a  chat  (at  the  thought  my  heart  thrills). 
And  a  few  spicy  dishes  not  "down  on  the  bills." 
Oh,  I've  so  much  to  ask  you ;  your  letter  runs  over 
With  teeming  suggestions — we'll  both  be  in  clover. 
I  have  lots  to  tell  you.     Mrs.   B.  called  to-day — 
She's  so  entertaining — and,  Fan.  by  the  way, 
There's  nothing  transpires  in  this  horrible  city 
That  she  doesn't  know  ;  and,  then,  she's  so  witty ! 

0  my !  there's  such  scandalous,  vile  goings-on. 
Right  under  our  noses,  among  the  haut  ton. 

1  think  it  just  awful,  and  deem  it  my  duty 
To  "cut"  every  blessed  "professional  beauty." 

Did  you  read  in  the  paper,  last  week,  my  dear  Fan, 

That  note  from  the  "husband  of  one" — the  poor  man? 

Well,  Mrs.   B.  says  (I  don't  doubt  it  at  all) 

There  were  husbands  of  two  at  that  Del  Monte  balL 

We  know  the  wives  well,  and  they  simply  endure 

Their  conjugal  bats,  and  you  know  they're  as  poor 

As  church-mice ;  but  they  dress  and  they  go, 

And  they  dub  us  respectable,  good  women,  "slow." 

But  then  they  are  beauties — and  beauty  will  win 

For  it  covers,  like  charity,  every  sin. 

And  the  men  all  adore  them — alas,  mores  the  pity. 

I  do  really  think  that  a  safety  committee 

Of  widows  and  girls  ought  to  take  them  in  hand, 

And  drive  every  one  of  fhem  out  of  the  land. 

For  what  chance  have  we,  'gainst  their  wiles  and  their  arts? 

They  riddle  and  capture  all  masculine  hearts ; 

And  it  works  me  all  up  when  I  think  of  the  reason 

Engagements  are  fewer  and  fewer  each  season. 

But  it  don't  affect  them,  though  we  do  rail  and  scoff; 

The  poor  empty  heads — how  I  wish  they'd  break  off! 

And  now  to  your  letter  again,  my  dear  Fan. 
You  say  that  the  captain — that  elegant  man — 

Is  enamored  of  Mrs.  's  charms. 

Well,  indeed,  I'm  surprised ;  yet  she's  artful,  I  know ; 
And,  between  you  and  me,  she  is  not  slow  to  show 

Her  one  fine  point — I  mean,  dear,  her  arms. 
The  way  she  does  strip  them  on  every  occasion — 
Not  so  much  as  a  band  at  the  top.     No  persuasion 
Will  make  her — why,  even  when  swimming — wear  covers. 
She  thinks  pretty  arras  were  made  to  catch  lovers. 

Mrs. must  have  shone  in  her  crimson  brocade. 

Of  that  applique"  flounce  quite  enough  has  been  said ; 

She  has  worn  it  so  oft,  1  its  pattern  can  trace. 

But  there's  this  much  about  it,  we  know  it's  real  lace; 

And  age  lends  it  the  beauty  that  it  lends  to  age — 

So  it's  cheap  in  the  end,  you'll  admit,  little  sage. 

The  bright  red  and  gold  mentioned  here  in  your  letter, 

Was  that  Mrs. "s?— the  less  said  die  better. 

We  know  about  her  and  her  past.     So  she's  "airy, 
And  affects  all  the  grace  of  a  girlish  young  fairy"? 

I  wonder  Miss  dressed  so  plain  and  severe. 

She's  a  terrible  jilt — don't  you  think  so,  my  dear? 

Why,  they  say  that  the  break  between  and  herself 

Affects  her  no  more  than  a  break  in  her  delf. 

And  that's  where  she's  right,  for  old ,  precious  sonny. 

Don't  seek  for  a  wife  in  his  matter  o'  money. 

Was  it  Utile  Miss .  of  Nob  Hill,  the  coquette, 

Who  sat  on  the  porch  till  her  crimps  were  all  wet  ? 

If  the  colonel  was  handsome,  why,  that's  no  excuse. 

And  the  fog  soaked  her  lungs— served  her  right,  little  goose! 

But,  Fan,  of  yourself  not  a  single  word  yet 

I'm  sure  you  looked  sweet  in  your  new  mignonette. 

And  Mrs.   Brown's  diamonds — wasn't  she  kind? 

Her  friendship's  worth  having— at  least  to  my  mind. 

Your  dress  was  cut  square — why,  dear,  even  I 

Never  wear  a  square  neck,  for  my  collar-bone's  high. 

Now,  Fanny,  my  darling,  don't  think  it  intrusion.  . 

But  next  time  you  wear  it,  fill  in  with  illusion. 

And  do  hum-  home,  love.  I  long  so  to  kiss  you. 

You  haven't  an  idea  of  how  much  I  miss  you. 

And  I'll  just  fairly  ache  till  you  hear  all  my  gossip ; 

You'll  open  your  eyes  as  you  did  at  Thome's  Ossip ; 

For  such  a  surprise,  dear,  as  I  have  in  store 

But  there,  it  will  keep — I  won't  say  any  more. 
Good-bve,  my  dear  Fan.     I'm  your  ardent  adorer ; 
Your  loving,  sincere,  and  affectionate 
San  Francisco,  September  24,  1880.  FLORA, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    LATEST  PARISIAN    BONBONS. 

When  Saint  Alme  was  editing  the  old  Corsaire,  a 
friend  of  his  suggested  that  some  of  the  stories  he 

printed  in  that  entertaining  sheet  were  too that  is 

to  say,  were  not  enough,  in  fact— said  the  critic  : 

"Yours  is  a  very  amusing  paper,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  thing  a  father  would  give  to  his  daughters  to  read. " 

"  You  forget,"  retorted  Saint  Alme,  "  that  if  it  was 
a  paper  the  daughters  could  read  their  fathers  wouldn't 
subscribe  to  it." 

A  peasant  saw,  in  a  river,  a  floating  egg. 

He  thought  he  could  catch  it  with  his  hand,  but,  in 
the  attempt,  fell  into  the  water. 

The  water  was  deep,  and  he  could  not  swim. 

In  terror,  he  believed  that  God  was  thus  punishing 
his  greediness.  To  propitiate  his  fate,  he  vowed  that 
if  he  escaped  he  would  never  eat  another  egg.  In- 
stantly a  branch  of  a  tree  presented  itself  to  him,  by 
means  of  which  he  gained  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

Shaking  himself,  he  said : 

'■  I  suppose,  O  Lord,  that  you,  of  course,  under- 
stood me  to  say  raw  eggs  !  " 

Police  item  from  Le  Figaro: 

• '  Mrs.  Widow  Dubois,  residing  Avenue  Montaigne, 
38,  holding  a  little  chalet  at  the  Fields-Elysians,  in 
face  the  No.  35,  was  rendering  herself  yesterday  at 
her  little  magazine  when  she  saw  her  door  fractured. 
Penetrating  as  soon  as  to  the  interior,  she  apperceived 
herself  of  the  disparition  of  several  quarts  of  liquors,- 
and  other  objects  and  liquids  making  part  of  her 
commerce.  Shutting  the  door  at  half-smashed,  she 
ran  to  warn  a  guardian  of  the  peace,  the  named 
Jacques,  who  was  making  his  service  not  far  from 
there. 

"This  one  here  made  immediately  his  report, 
which  he  went  to  depose  at  the  Commissariat  of 
Police.  A  surveillance  active  will  be  deployed  for 
that  these  untrunkers  (dwaliseurs),  who  are  not  at 
their  blow  of  essay,  shall  fall  facially  at  the  hands  of 
the  police." 

At  the  Jardin  Mabille  a  stranger  winks  vigorously 
at  a  young  lady  who  is  promenading  arm  in  arm  with 
a  gummy.  Her  escort  is  offended,  and  a  stormy 
scene  ensues,  at  the  close  of  which  he  hands  his  card 
to  the  stranger. 

"  Pardon  me,"  says  the  stranger,  coldly,  "but  I 
took  an  oath  at  the  bedside.of  my  dying  mother  never 
to  touch  a  card  !  " 

The  stern  old  uncle  is  giving  his  scapegrace  nephew 
his  quarterly  lecture,  and  at  the  conclusion,  after  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  young  man's  eminent  worthless- 
ness,  he  says,  in  a  kinder  and  more  paternal  tone  : 

"  Come,  come,  my  boy  ;  let's  have  no  more  of  this. 
Be  yourself  once  more." 

"Alas,  uncle,"  says  the  incorrigible  youth,  "  how 
can  you  think  of  urging  me  to  become  a  being  so 
miserable  and  lost  to  shame?" 


Conversation  between  a  rigid  Republican  and  a 
lawyer. 

R.  R. — "We  shall  continue  our  work  of  purifying 
the  bench,  and  shall  fill  up  the  vacancies  thus  caused 
by  promoting  Republican  advocates." 

L. — "  Ah,  but  it  will  be  the  bar  you  will  be  purify- 
ing then — not  the  bench." 

A  Friend  (speaking  of  an  acquaintance  who  has  a 
mania  for  tipping  up  his  little  finger) — "  I  saw  Oscar 
yesterday,  and  he  didn't  seem  quite  as  drunk  as 
usual." 

Other  Friend — "  Pardon  me;  Oscar  is  never  not 
quite  as  drunk  as  usual ;  though  sometimes  he  is 
much  drunker  than  usual." 


Description  of  fire  from  Le  Gaulois: 

"At  the  No.  22,  of  the  street  of  Buci,  in  the  shop 
of  a  baker,  the  fire  is  declared  himself  yesterday,  to- 
ward two  hours  of  the  night,  and  is  communicated 
himself  rapidlv  enough  to  the  matters  inflammables 
which  contained  the  cellars. 

"  Before  even  that  the  fire  might  could  menace  of 
a  fashion  serious  the  immovables  contiguous,  the 
pumpers  barrackeds  in  the  street  of  the  Old  Pigeon- 
house  were  arruns  (etaient  accounts)  on  the  spot  of 
the  sinister,  and  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  a  few  of 
time,  to  circumscribe  the  fire,  of  which  they  rendered 
themselves  master  after  one  hour  of  efforts. 

"The  losses  are  not  most  considerables,  and  do 
not  depass  twenty  thousand  francs.  We  have,  in  re- 
venge, to  constate  unhappily  an  accident  of  person. 
A  pumper,  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  is  fallen ;  it  has 
been  necessary  to  transport  him  at  the  haste  in  a  shop 
neighbor  to  prodigal  him  the  cares  necessary  which 
have  repealed  him  to  the  life." 


A  philosopher  married  a  widow  whose  fame  was 
not  like  that  of  Caesar's  wife.  Some  months  afterward 
he  met  a  friend,  who,  noticing  his  sombre  air,  asked  : 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  " 

"  Ah !  my  wife  deceived  me.    She  has  no  admirers !" 


Fragment  of  a  letter  from  a  father  to  his  son : 
"  My  dear  boy  :   I  send  you  six  new  shirts,  made 
out  of  six  of  my  old  ones.     When  they  are  worn  out, 
send  them  back  to  me  that  I  may  have  them  made 
into  six  new  ones  for  your  little  brother." 


A  young  lady  who  is  well  watched  by  her  guard- 
ians received  a  letter  from  her  lover.  By  this  letter 
she  was  told  to  watch  for  him  at  a  certain  hour, 
through  a  little  window  known  in  French  as  I'xil  de 
bceuf. 
The  love-letter  terminated  in  this  wise  : 
1 '  I  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow,  looking  at  me  from 
your  bull's  eye." 


A  friend  was  one  day  walking  with  Voltaire,  when 
a  priest  passed.     Voltaire  took  off  his  hat. 

"How,"  said  his  friend,  "are  you  reconciled  with 
God?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  replied  Voltaire ;  "  we  salute, 
but  we  don't  speak." 


Natural  history : 

What  is  that  which  roost   distinguishes   the  ele- 
phant? 

Her  trunk. 

What  is  that  which  most  distinguishes  the  woman  ? 

Her  trunk. 

Excellent,  is  it  not? 


POMMERY&GRENO 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Fresh  shipments  of  this  renowed  Wine  have  arrived,  to  be  had  from  principal  Dealers  and 
Groceries. 

WOLFF   &    RHEIXHOLD,  Agents,  324  Washington  St. 

NOTICE. — A  wine  of  inferior  quality  having  been  offered,  the  public  is  cautioned  to  see 
that  every  bottle  bears  the  exact  words,  as  above. 


An  English  company  is  to  support  the  Italian  trage- 
dian Salvini  in  his  tour  through  this  country,  and 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  listen  to  these  few  re- 
marks exchanged  between  himself  and  his  com- 
panions in  regard  to  Desdemona's  evening  devotions  : 

Otello — "  Ella  si  desta." 

Desdemona — "  Who's  there — Othello?  " 

Otello — * '  Desdemona,  diceste  in  questa  sera  la 
votra  prece?" 

Desdemona — "  Aye,  my  lord." 

Otello — "  Se  alcun  delitto  pur  vi  ricordi,  che  dal 
Ciel  non  ebbe  perdono,  or  l'invocate?" 

Desdemona — "Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  vou  mean 
by  that?" 

We  give  it  up. 

"  If  you  are  a  quiet,  honest  citizen,  how  did  these 
skeleton  keys  and  brass  knuckles  happen  to  be  in 
your  coat  pockets ? "  "I  reckon,  judge,  me  and  the 
policeman  must  have  changed  coals  in  the  scu51e. 
We  were  very  much  excited." 


The  Burlington  Hamkeye  says:  "There  is  a  man 
in  Aurora  so  thin  that  he  had  a  row  of  buttons  put  on 
his  umbrella  cover,  and  wears  it  for  an  ulster." 


To  those  who  are  paying  fancy  prices  for  imported 
champagnes,  we  recommend  a  trial  of  Arpad  Har- 
aszthy  &  Co.'s  extra  dry  Eclipse.  Slowly — because  of 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  imported  article — but  surely, 
because  of  its  merits,  this  wine  is  working  itself  into 
favor  and  a  sale.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  soon  supersede  the  higher  priced  and 
imported  brands.  It  is  absolutely  a  pure  wine.  It  is 
par  excellence  the  sparkling  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is 
not  a  mixture  fortified  with  brandies,  and  disguised  and 
toned  down  with  syrups  and  cordials  to  suit  depraved 
tastes.  It  is  not  an  imitation.  It  is  an  honest  Cali- 
fornian  production,  not  ashamed  of  its  nativity  or  its 
quality,  sold  under  its  own  name  and  label,  and 
guaranteed  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  wine 
establishments  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Haraszthy  has 
been  firm  in  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
originality — in  flavor  and  name — of  a  wine  that  he 
knows  from  experience  to  be  as  good  as  that  manu- 
factured anywhere  ;  and  this  determination  is  now 
bearing  the  legitimate  fruit  of  all  honest  perseverance 
in  the  right  direction — recognition.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  "Eclipse  extra  dry"  has  forced  from  at 
least  a  portion — the  intelligent  portion — of  the  wine- 
drinking  community. 

The  listless  liver,  the  languid  stomach,  the  torpid 
kidneys,  are  all  benefited  by  a  judicious  regimen  of 
which  some  high-class  mineral  water  is  the  staple  bev- 
erage. "The  queen  of  table  waters"  is  emphati- 
cally the  Apollmaris.  The  British  Medical  Journal, 
attesting  the  experience  of  thousands,  has  so  pro- 
nounced it.  The  Bombay  Gazette  has  called  it  "  the 
best  friend  of  the  bilious."  Few  rich  Englishmen  in 
Hongkong,  few  wealthy  Americans  or  Europeans  in 
Shanghai,  are  ever  without  Apollinaris  on  their  buf- 
fets. No  San  Franciscan  ought  to  be  unprovided 
with  a  supply  of  this  excellent  table  water.  Ruhl 
Brothers,  522  Montgomery  Street,  have  just  received 
a  large  invoice,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  call- 
ing attention  to  its  merits. 


On  or  before  October  1st  the  establishment  of  A.  J. 
Plate  &  Co.,  importers  of  and  dealers  in  guns, 
rifles,  pistols,  fishing-tackle,  sporting  material  gener- 
ally, and  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  and  military  goods 
of  every  description,  will  be  removed  from  510  Sacra- 
mento Street  to  420  Market  Street.  The  numerous 
friends  of  this  enterprising  and  accommodating  firm 
will  know  where  to  find  them  without  this  notice,  but 
this  opportunity  is  a  good  one  to  recommend  the 
house  of  A.  J.  Plate  &  Co.  to  all  readers  of  this  paper 
who  may  need  goods  in  any  of  the  lines  above  enu- 
merated. 


The  United  Fireman's  Insurance  Company,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  appointed  as  its  agents  for  this  coast 
W.  L.  Elliott  &  Son.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  well 
known  on  the  slope.  W.  L.  Elliott,  a  retired  army 
officer,  served  ten  years  on  the  coast.  His  son.  W. 
G.  Elliott,  was  seven  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Company  of  California,  and  lat- 
terly with  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


A  suspicion  of  frost  is  creeping  into  the  atmosphere. 
We  are  not  likely,  it  is  true,  to  have  any  really  cold 
weather  until  after  October;  but,  when  it  does  come, 
we  ought  to  be  provided  against  it.  The  best  way  to 
be  provided  against  cold  is  to  be  warmly  clad.  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  415  Montgomery  Street,  have 
now  in  stock  some  high-class  fall  and  winter  goods, 
to  which  they  invite  the  inspection  of  the  public. 


"  Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  saved  the  life 
of  my  wife,  after  her  case  became  apparently  hopeless 
from  tubercular  consumption."  H.  L.  Harding,  Nel- 
sonville,  Ohio. 


For  fair  and  honest  dealing  in  spectacles,  go  to  Ber- 
teling  &  Watry,  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  525  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French,  Spanish,  and  Italian   conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574- 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store},  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


^"  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "THOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company.  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 


LATT'S  HALL. 


P 

MR.    LOUIS    HOMEIER'S 

AFTERNOON  GONCERTS. 


First  Concert  of  the  Series  to  take  place 

AT  PLATT'S  HALL 

ON 

Wednesday,  the  30th  of  Octoher. 


Box  Sheet  now  open  at    Sherman  S:  Hyde's  and  Gray': 
music  stores. 

CHARLES  SCHUTZ,  Business  Manager. 


DREKA'S 

DICTIONARY  BLOTTER! 

Or   Combination    of    Blotting- Case 

with  a  Complete  List  of  Words 

which  Writers  are  liable 

to  Spell  Incorrectly. 


The  Blotting-Case  folds  like  the  cover  of  a 
book,  and  is  as  convenient  for  writing  on  the 
lap  as  on  the  desk.  When  open,  you  have  on 
one  side  the  sheets  of  blotting-paper  under 
the  corner-pieces,  which  can  be  renewed  when 
soiled.  On  the  other  side  is  a  pocket  for 
paper,  and  a  dictionary  containing  over  I  5,qoo 
words,  including  700  foreign  words.  There 
is  also  added  a  list  of  synonyms,  geographi- 
cal names,  and  Christian  names  of  men  and 
women.     All  can  appreciate  its  usefulness. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 

DOXEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FALL  STYLES 


ELEGANT  _MJLL1NERY! 

LOVELY  HATS  AND  BOXNETS 

DIRECT      FROM     PARIS 

AT 

MRS.     SKIDMORE'S, 
1114  Market  Street. 


Xo  Special  Opening  Day.     Call  Sow. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


JF  WILLIAM  J.  CONNOR.  FORMERLY  Or 
-*  WilkesbaiTe,  Pa.,  will  communicate  with  J.  R.  Dennis, 
302  Montgomery  Street,  he  will  hear  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 


United   Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

A  TO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      II'.  L. 
J-  V      ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

■12  $  Market  Street. 


STATIONERY 


The  very  latest  styles  of  Fashion- 
able Stationery,  Correspondence, 
Regret,  Ilenn,  and  Dinner  Cards 
jnst  opened  at 

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Sew  Books  received  as  soon  as 
published. 

A  Fresh  supply  of  our  Lead  Pen- 
cils jnst  received.    25  cts.  per  dozen. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Xo.  3  Slontgoincry  Street. 

(Masonic  Temple.) 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS- OCT.      STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

rpEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

110  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


STORAGE. 

pURXITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING  THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.   MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


STATHAM    &.   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


$72 


a  week.    §i  2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.    Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAX  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Sliddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
£3TAU  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


AXY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM?,  0- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  I'-om  the        .n 
ment    by   applying   at   the   Business  Office,  5?- 
Street. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


KEEPING    DOMESTIC    ACCOUNTS. 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Stanley  Huntley  in  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "if  you'll  bring 
me  the  pen  and  ink,  I'll  look  over  your  accounts  and 
straighten  'em  out  for  you.  I  think  your  idea  of  keeping  an 
account  of  the  daily  expenses  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  did. 
It's  business-like,  and  I  want  to  encourage  you  in  it" 

"  Here's  the  ink,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  growing  radi- 
ant at  the  compliment.  "  I  had  the  pen  day  before  yester- 
day. Let  me  think,"  and  she  dove  into  her  work-basket,  and 
then  glanced  nervously  under  the  bureau. 

"  Well,  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  split  up  my  finger  and 
write  with  that?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Where's 
the  pen  ?     I  want  the  pen." 

"  I  put  it  somewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  Ah  ! 
here  I  have  it.  Now,  you  see,"  she  continued,  "  I  put  what 
money  I  spend  down  here.     This  is  your  account  here,  and 

this  is  the  joint  account.    You  know " 

"  What's  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 

"  That's  your  account ;  this " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  mean  this  marine  sketch  in  the  second  line.' 
"That?     Oh,  that's  a  7." 

"  S'pose  I  ever  spent  seven  dollars  with  a  tail  like  that  to 
it?  If  you're  going  to  make  figures,  why  don't  you  make 
figures.  What  d'ye  want  to  make  a  picture  of  a  prize-fight 
in  a  column  of  accounts  for?  What  is  this  elephant  doing 
here?" 

"  I  think  that's  a  2,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  dubiously. 
"  Maybe  it's  a  4.    I  can  tell  by  adding  it  up." 

"What  are  you  going  to  add  up?  D'ye  count  in  this  cor- 
ner lot,  and  that  rose-bush,  and  this  pair  of  suspenders?  D'ye 
add  them  in  ?  " 

"That's  a  6,  and  that  is  a  5,  and  the  last  is  an  8.  They 
come  out  all  right ;  and  during  the  last  month  you  have 
spent  more  than  I  and  the  joint  account  together." 

"  Haven't  either.  When  did  I  spend  this  broken-down 
gunboat  ? " 

"  That  ain't  a  boat.     It's  forty-two  dollars  for  your  suit 
"  Well,  this  tramp  fishing  off  a  rock,  when  did  I   spend 
him  ? " 

"  It  ain't  a  tramp.  It's  fifty  dollars  cash  you  took,  and  I 
don't  know  what  you  spent   it  for.     Look  at  my  account, 

now " 

"■What's  the  man  pulling  a  gig  for?" 
"  It's  nothing  of  the  sort.     That  ain't  a  gig,  it's  one  dollar 
for  Wiggin.     You  see  I've  only  spent  twenty-two  dollars  in  a 
month  ;  and  you've  spent  a  hundred  and  eighty-four." 

"  You  can't  tell  by  this  what  I've  done,"  growled  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke.   "  What's  this  rat  trap  doing  in  the  joint  account?" 
"That's  fourteen  cents  for  fruit,  when  you  were  sick." 
"  And  this  measly-looking  old  hen,  what's  she  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"That's  no  hen.  That's  a  2.  It  means  two  dollars  for 
having  your  chair  mended." 

"What  have  you  charged  me  with  this  old  graveyard  for?" 
"That's  fifteen  cents  for  sleeve  elastics.     The  fifteen  ain't 
plain,  but  that's  what  it  is." 

"  How  do  you  make  out  1  have  spent  so  much  ?  Where's 
the  vouchers  ?    Show  me  the  vouchers." 

'"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke; 
"  but  you  spent  all  I  put  down." 

"Haven't  done  anything  of  the  sort, 
vouchers.  Your  account's  a  humbug, 
how  to  keep  an  account" 

"Yes,  I  do," pleaded  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
all  right." 

"No,  you  don't.  What  do  you  mean  by  getting  up  engrav- 
ings of  a  second-hand  furniture  store,  and  claiming  that  it's 
my  account  ?  You're  a  great  bookkeeper,  you  are.  All  you 
want  is  a  sign  hung  between  you  and  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  to  be  a  commercial  college.  If  I  ever  fail  in  business, 
I'm  going  to  fill  you  up  with  benches  and  start  a  night- 
school.  Give  me  that  pen,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  com- 
menced running  up  the  columns.  "  Two  two's  four  and 
eight  twelve  and  four  sixteen  and  carry  one  to  the  next  and 
three  is  four.  Here,  this  is  wrong.  You've  got  an  eighteen 
for  a  twenty  here." 

"Eh?"  jerked  out  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"This  is  two  hundred  and  four  dollars,  not  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four.     I  knew  you  couldn't  keep  accounts.     You 
can't  even  add  up." 

"That  makes  your  account  even  bigger,"  responded  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.     "  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  much." 

Slam  went  the  book  across  the  room,  followed  by  the  pen, 
and  the  ink  would  have  gone,  too,  but  Mrs.  Spoopendyke 
cautiously  placed  it  out  of  harm's  way. 

"  Dod  gast  it!"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  tore  off 
his  clothes  and  prepared  for  bed ;  "you  ain't  fit  to  have  a  pen 
and  ink.  Next  time  I  want  my  accounts  kept  I'll  keep  'em 
chained  up  in  the  yard ;  and  don't  you  go  near  'em ;  hear 
me?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  slipped  the 
obnoxious  book  into  the  drawer. 


Show    me  some 
Yoa  don't  know 


"and  I  think  it's 


A  muscular  and  splendidly  energetic  negro  revival  is  now 
in  progress  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  preachers  are 
really  doing  God's  sen-ice,  and  in  an  original  and  interesting 
way.  One  of  the  ebony  divines  thus  commenced  his  dis- 
course :  "  I  sees  a  good  many  ole  tuffs  in  dis  house,  an'  I 
wants  'em  ter  come  up  ter  de  mourner's  bench  right  now. 
Dey's  got  ter  come.  De  Lord  doan  say  1  wish  you  would 
do  anything,  but  says  you's  got  ter  do  it.  Firmness  is  re- 
ligion. De  rock  of  ages  is  made  outen  flint.  Mr.  Johnson," 
said  the  preacher,  addressing  a  sinner,  "  come  up  an'  put  yer 
head  on  dis  bench.  Tse  played  kyards  wid  yer,  but  you'se 
.got  ter  reform.  Come  on,  I  tells  yer  !  Is  yer  comin'  ?" 
"No,  I  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "Den  I'll  fetch  yer. 
You'se  been  standin'  off  de  preachers  long  'nough."  The 
preacher  left  the  pulpit,  advanced  to  where  Sir.  Johnson  was 
standing,  and  caught  him  by  the  collar.  The  two  men  began 
struggling,  and  confusion  prevailed  ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  was 
finally  dragged  in  triumph  to  the  mercy  seat 


A  Deadwood  mob  chased  a  man  three  miles,  into  the  In- 
dian country,  because  he  said  base-ball,  and  not  poker,  was 
■lie  national  game. 


Robert  the  Bruce  in  the  dungeon  stood, 

Waiting  the  hour  of  doom ; 
Behind  him,  the  Palace  of  Holyrood— 
Before  him,  a  nameless  tomb. 
And  the  foam  on  his  lip  was  flecked  with  red 
As  away  to  the  past  his  memory  sped, 
Upcalling  the  day  of  his  great  renown, 
When  he  won  and  he  wore  the  Scottish  crown. 
Yet,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

"  I  have  sat  on  the  royal  seat  of  Scone," 
He  muttered,  below  his  breath  ; 

"  It's  a  luckless  change — from  a  kingly  throne 
To  a  felon's  shameful  death." 
And  he  clenched  his  hand  in  his  despair, 
And  he  struck  at  the  shapes  that  were  gathering  there. 
Pacing  his  cell  in  impatient  rage, 
As  a  new-caught  lion  paces  his  cage. 

But,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 

The  spider  is  spinning  his  web  so  fine. 

"  Oh,  were  it  my  fate  to  yield  up  my  life 
At  the  head  of  my  liegemen  all, 
In  the  foremost  shock  of  the  battle-strife 
Breaking  my  country's  thrall, 
I'd  welcome  death  from  the  foeman's  steel, 
Breathing  a  prayer  for  old  Scotland's  weal ; 
But  here,  where  no  pitying  heart  is  nigh, 
By  a  loathsome  hand  it  is  hard  to  die." 
Yet,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

"  Time  and  again  have  I  fronted  the  pride 
Of  the  tyrant's  vast  array. 
But  only  to  see,  on  the  crimson  tide, 
My  hopes  swept  far  away. 
Now  a  landless  chief  and  a  crownless  king, 
On  the  broad,  broad  earth  not  a  living  thing 
To  keep  me  court,  save  yon  insect  small, 
Striving  to  reach  from  wall  to  wall." 

For,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

"  Work,  work  as  a  fool,  as  I  have  done, 
To  the  loss  of  your  time  and  pain — 
The  space  is  loo  wide  to  be  bridged  across, 
You  but  waste  your  strength  in  vain." 
And  Bruce,  for  the  moment,  forgot  his  grief, 
His  soul  now  filled  with  the  same  belief— 
That,  howsoever  the  issue  went, 
For  evil  or  good  was  the  omen  sent 
And,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

As  a  gambler  watches  his  turning  card 

On  which  his  all  is  slaked — 
As  a  mother  waits  for  the  hopeful  word 
For  which  her  soul  has  ached — 
It  was  thus  Bruce  watched,  with  every  sense 
Centered  alone  in  that  look  intense ; 
All  rigid  he  stood,  with  unuttered  breath, 
Now  white,  now  red.  but  still  as  death. 
Yet,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

Six  several  times  the  creature  tried, 

When  at  the  seventh — "See  !  see  ! 
He  has  spanned  it  over,"  the  captive  cried, 
"  Lo !  a  bridge  of  hope  to  me  ; 
Thee,  God,  I  thank,  for  this  lesson  here 
Has  tutored  my  soul  to  Persevere  ! " 
And  it  served  him  well,  for  ere  long  he  wore 
In  freedom  the  Scottish  crown  once  more. 
And,  come  there  shadow  or  come  there  shine, 
The  spider  is  spinning  his  thread  so  fine. 

— John  Brougham. 

Built    upon    Sand. 

1  built  a  palace,  beautiful  and  fair, 

Whose  glittering  towers  seemed  to  reach  the  skies  ; 
Within  its  walls  were  all  my  treasures  rare, 

And  there  was  naught  beyond  that  I  could  prize. 

Its  airy  arches  and  its  sunlit  dome 

Threw  rainbow  lints  where  else  it  had  been  gloom  ;   . 
It  seemed  to  be  for  Love  a  fitting  home, 

And  rosy  visions  haunted  every  room. 

My  whole  world  lay  within  those  fairy  walls. 

Whose  gleaming  snows  blinded  my  else  clear  gaze  ; 

I  never  cared  to  wander  from  its  halls, 

And  knew  no  more  of  restless,  weary  days. 

No  warning  cloud  darkened  my  smiling  sky. 
Nor  wind  nor  rain  beat  on  that  palace  bright ; 

But  treacherous  sands  engulfed  its  turrets  high. 
And  drew  it  down  to  black,  unbroken  night 

I  chose  my  building  place  upon  the  sand, 

A  fair,  smooth  spot — there  came  10  me  no  thought 

That  on  a  rock  alone  Love's  work  could  sland. 
Alas !   my  knowledge  is  so  dearly  bought. 

Love's  dead  !  poor  Love,  for  whom  I  reared  so  high 
The  fairest  dwelling  that  e'er  graced  the  land  ! 

I  sit  unsheltered  'neath  a  burning  sky, 

Or  storm-drenched,  for  I  built  upon  the  sand. — Anon. 


A   STORY   OF  THE    PLAINS. 


Lon  rings. 

God's  pleasant  hills  rise  fair  to  meet  mine  eyes, 
And  every  morning,  with  some  new  surprise 
Of  light  and  shadow,  make  my  waking  seem 
The  sweet  beginning  of  some  sweeter  dream. 
I  know  that  they  are  fair,  and  yet  mine  eyes 
Turn  where  the  trees  are  dark  against  the  skies. 
1  long  for  what's  bevond,  and  slight 
The  sweet,  warm  landscape  spread  before  my  sight. 
Mayhap,  were  I  to  reach  the  other  side, 
1  should  but  find  a  waste ;  or  restless  tide, 
Death-fraught  for  careless  feet  :  or  find 
Another  hill  more  steep  than  that  behind. 

Foolish,  you  call  me?    But  are  you  more  wise, 
Who  long  to  peer  beyond  the  night  that  lies. 
Heavy  and  dark,  between  you  and  the  morrow — 
Not  knowing  what  it  holds,  or  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
Putting  aside  the  richness  of  to-day ; 
Scorning  God's  hand,  stretched  out  to  lead  the  way  ; 
And.  groping  through  the  night,  alone  and  blind. 
Heart-sore,  at  last,  no  glittering  morrow  find? 
'Tis  strange  we  will  not  learn  this  no  "  to-morrow." 
Ah  !   sadly  strange  we  will  not  learn  to  borrow 
Smiles  from  the  "yesterdays,"  instead  of.  tears; 
And,  patient,  wait  the  unfolding  of  the  years. 

— Grace  Beck. 


What  is  that  ? 

Look  closer,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  gaunt,  grim  wolf, 
creeping  out  of  the  little  grove  of  cottonwoods  toward  a 
buffalo  calf  gamboling  around  its  mother. 

Raise  your  eyes  a  little  more,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
prairie  beyond  is  alive  with  buffaloes.  Count  them.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  count  the  leaves  on  a  giant  maple  !  They 
are  moving  foot  by  foot  as  they  crop  the  juicy  grass,  and 
living  waves  rise  and  fall  as  the  herd  slowly  sweeps  on.  Afar 
out  to  right  and  left — mere  specks  on  the  plain — are  the 
flankers,  brave  old  buffaloes,  which  catch  a  bite  of  grass  and 
then  sniff  the  air  and  scan  the  horizon  for  intimation  of 
danger.  They  are  the  sentinels  of  the  herd,  and  right  well 
can  they  be  trusted. 

The  wolf  creeps  nearer  ! 

All  the  afternoon  the  great  herd  has  fed  in  peace,  and  as  it 
now  slowly  moves  toward  the  distant  river  it  is  all  uncon- 
scious that  danger  is  near.  Look  you  well  and  watch  the 
wolf,  for  you  are  going  to  see  such  a  sight  as  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  has  ever  beheld. 

Creep — crawl — skulk — now  behind  a  knoll — now  drawing 
himself  over  the  grass — now  raising  his  head  above  a  thistle 
to  mark  the  locality  of  his  victim.  It  is  a  lone,  shambling, 
skulking  wolf,  lame,  and  spiteful,  and  treacherous.  Wounded, 
or  ailing,  he  has  been  left  alone  to  get  on  as  best  he  may, 
and  his  green  eyes  light  up  with  fiercer  blaze  as  he  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  unconscious  prey. 

There!  No,  he  is  yet  too  far  away.  Creep,  creep,  creep. 
Now  he  is  twenty  feet' away,  now  fifteen,  now  ten.  He  hugs 
the  earth,  gathers  his  feet  under  him,  and  he  bounds  through 
the  air  as  if  shot  from  a  gun.  He  is  rolling  the  calf  over  and 
over  on  the  grass  in  three  seconds  after  he  springs. 
Now  watch  ! 

A  cry  of  pain  from  the  calf— a  furious  bellow  from  the 
mother  as  she  wheels  and  charges  the  wolf— a  startled  move- 
ment from  a  dozen  of  the  nearest  animals,  and  a  rush  begins. 
The  one  wolf  is  magnified  into  a  hundred,  the  hundred  into 
a  thousand.  Short,  sharp  bellows,  snorts  of  alarm,  a  rush, 
and,  in  fifty  seconds  after  the  wolf  has  wet  his  fangs  with 
blood,  that  living  mass  is  in  motion  to  get  away  from  an  un- 
!  known  terror.  The  waves  rise  higher  and  higher  as  the 
confusion  spreads.  One  instant  itseems  as  if  ten  thousand 
acres  of  prairie  were  moving  bodily  away ;  again  waves  rise 
and  fall  as  the  cowards  behind  rush  upon  those  in  front, 
who  wait  to  sniff  the  air  and  learn  the  danger.  In  one  min- 
ute the  alarm  runs  down  the  herd  to  the  leaders — further 
than  the  eye  can  see— and  the  entire  herd  is  going  off  at : 
mad  gallop,  heads  down,  eyes  rolling,  and  no  thought  but 
that  of  escape.  If  Lake  Erie  were  to  dash  itself  against ; 
wall,  the  shock  would  be  no  greater  than  the  awful  crash 
with  which  this  mass  of  rattling  hoofs,  sharp  horns,  and  hairy 
bodies  would  meet  it.  The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  rattle 
horns  would  drown  the  noise  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  gallop- 
ing over  a  stone-paved  road. 

Ride  out  on  their  trail.  Here,  where  the  stampede  began, 
the  ground  is  torn  and  furrowed  as  if  a  thousand  cannon  hac 
been  firing  solid  shot  at  targets.  Here  and  there  are  calve 
which  have  been  gored  or  crushed  ;  here  and  there  older  ani- 
mals, with  broken  legs  and  disabling  wounds.  Here,  where 
the  herd  was  fairly  off,  you  might  as  well  hunt  for  a  gold  dol- 
lar as  a  blade  of  grass.  You  look  for  three  miles  as  yot 
look  across  it.  It  is  a  trail  of  dirt  and  dust  and  ruts  anc 
furrows,  where  half  an  hour  ago  was  a  carpet  of  green  grass 
and  smiling  flowers.  The  most  dreadful  cyclone  known  to 
man  could  not  have  left  more  horrible  scars  behind. 

Miles  away,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding,  growling  river 
are  three  white-topped  emigrant  wagons.  A  camp-fire  blazes 
up  to  boil  the  kettles  ;  men,  women,  and  children  stanc 
about,  peering  over  the  setting  sun  at  the  distant  mountains 
and  glad  that  their  journey  is  almost  done.  Butterflies  come 
and  go  on  lazy  wing,  the  crickets  chirp  cheerily  on  the  grass, 
and  the  eagles  sailing  in  the  blue  evening  air  have  no  warn- 
ing to  give. 

Hark!     Is  that  thunder? 

Men  and  women  turn  in  their  tracks  as  they  look  in  vain 
for  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  That  rumble  comes  again  as  they 
look  into  each  other's  faces.  It  grows  louder,  as  women  turn 
pale  and  men  reach  for  their  trusty  rifles.  The  ground  trem- 
bles, and  afar  off  comes  a  din  which  strikes  terror  to  the 
heart.  "  Indians  !  "  they  whisper.  No  !  A  thousand  times 
better  for  them  if  savage  Pawnee  dared  ride  down  where 
these  long-barreled  rifles  could  speak  a  defense  of  the  peace- 
ful camp. 

"A  stampede  of  buffaloes  !  "  gasps  one  of  the  men,  as  he 
catches  sight  of  the  advance  guard  under  the  awful  cloud  of 
dust.  Rifles  are  ready  for  a  shot,  and  the  children  climb  up 
on  the  heavy  wagon-wheels  to  see  the  strange  procession 
gallop  by. 

Here  they  come  !  Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  from  the  three 
rifles,  and  a  shout  as  each  bullet  tells.  Next  instant  a 
shaggy  head,  followed  by  a  dust-brown  body,  rushes  through 
the  camp.  Then  another,  and  another.  The  men  shout  and 
wave  their  arms  ;  the  women  and  children  turn  paler  yet 

The  roar  and  din  shut  out  every  other  sound,  and  the  wag- 
ons jar  and  tremble  with  the  concussion.  Now  another 
shaggy  head  —another — half  a  dozen— a  score — a  hundred — 
a  great  living  wave  which  sweeps  along  with  the  power  of  a 
tornado,  followed  by  others  more  fierce  and  strong,  and  the 
camp  is  blotted  off  the  face  of  the  earth  more  completely 
than  by  any  power  of  heaven.  Nothing  to  be  seen,  no  shout 
to  be  heard.  Wave  followed  wave  across  the  spot — over  the 
bank — into  the  stream  and  across  ;  and  when  the  last  of  the 
herd  had  passed,  the  keenest  hunter  can  find  nothing  on  that 
spot — of  wood,  or  iron,  or  cloth,  or  bone,  or  flesh — to  Pr0"j 
that  a  dozen  men,  women,  and  children  were  there  wiped 
out  of  existence,  and  reduced  to  shred  and  dust. — Free  Press. 


Sardou,  the  dramatist,  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
curiosities.  He  has  just  added  a  door  to  his  museum  of 
bric-a-brac— the  door  which  Charlotte  Corday  opened  when 
she  entered  Marat's  bath-room  to  slay  the  "  Friend  of  the 
People."  The  house  has  stood  ever  since — that  is,  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks. 


Stockings  with  colored  points  extending  upward  from  1 
ankle  are  shown — on  windy  days. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

QOMME N C/.YG      WEDNESDA  Y, 

September  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice. 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  wall  leave  SAX  FRANCISCO: 

77  q  A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'^J  via  Oakland   and    Benicia   10    "  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
Sax  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Ben  ice  a,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  A.  M^  Daily 7  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  M.,and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

P7 q  A.  Af.j  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 
^J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

*  Reno  (\ "irginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 


TO  OO  '^'    ~^'>   Daily,  Eocal  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  X  iles. 

qq  P.J/.,  Daily.  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Miles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
P.  H. 

fif)  P-  -JA  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 
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/I   OO  P'  ^*>  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

TT*  (-'t-/  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  New  hall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  San 
Simon,  1,104  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistojia. 

f)f)  P-  -!/•»  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

^     mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 
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for  Bei 


1  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 


ji    Of)  P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,  Local 

T^O  ^  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
•Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

/1    7/}  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

~T"J)  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  ait  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5OO  ^'m  '^">  T>a^b'i  Through  Third  Class 
•L/C     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angetes  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5r\f)  E.  M.f  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  C/L/     Train  via  Oakland,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v. 
m.,  4.00  p.  M-,  and  4.30  P.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


A.  M. 
B  6.IO 
7.00 
7-3° 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9-30 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 


P.  M. 
I2.3O 
I.  OO 
I.30 
2.00 
3-CO 

3-3° 
4.00 
4.30 
5-00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6-30 


9.20 

10.40 
Bii.45 


a  6.10 
b  7.30 


A.  M. 

7-00 

S.OO 

9-00 
IO.OO 
II.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M. 

I.30 

2.00 

3.co|ii  3.30 

4  ■  -  -  ■   4  ■  ; 

5-00  B  5.30 

6-ooIb  6.30 
B*7.oo  ... 
*8.io  ... 


Oj 

H 

S"t=J 

2 

jT 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

B  6.IO 

8.00 

7-30 

IO.OO 

S.30 

P.   M. 

9-3° 

3-CO 

IO.3O 
II.30 

4-30 

O 

3-30 

5-30 

1    6-3° 

? 

8.10 

A.  M- 

9.20 

;.■.-■ 

10.40 

P.   M. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


B7.30 
b  8.30 
B9.30 

BIO.  30 


3   _ 

B  4.30 
5.30 
6.30 

B7.30 


A.   M. 

B*5-CO 

*5-4° 
'6.25 

"■    -■ 
S.00 


10.00 
11.00 

12.00 

P.  M. 
I. CO 

3.00 

4.00 

5-00 

6.00 

B^7.20 
'8.4O 

'9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


b  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 

7-54 
8.24 
8.54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 


B— Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m- 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 5.30  A.  M. 
and  6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  -Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  M-     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  A.  M.  and 
7.05  p.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

P  -j^  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  £3T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points, 
n  *  .  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'Ou  Stations. 

m  An  ^-  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

itSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  g£T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

J~n  P.  M.   DAILY,   Sundays   excepted,   "Monterey 
'Ju  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  from  San  Francisco  : 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
*  ~  C  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£2T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r-    , n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J  •  *  U  and  Way  Stations. 
£.    -n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

u'Ou  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE   TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  "TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1SS0,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 51  °° 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S&T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 

OOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
**-*  New  Route — Xarrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 

THROUGH  TO  SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  ,  r  A-  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0  -tD  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Halt's,  Newark,  Mowry 's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady 's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
-,  _«  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
O'O         Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

/  OH  ^'  ^"  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
X"_/        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4-50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
,_     --,  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

j. 40  *~ 

23T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  \\  right's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright 's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  A.  M. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
a.  m.  and  6.35  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12-30,  j. 30,  T2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.308.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5.45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  =-35>  3-35.  4-35, 
5.35,  6.35,  and  9.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.   BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assels,  Jan.  1, 1S80 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor,  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AXD  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  a.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every-  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,   PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\Cs     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^^"Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


DELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

"^~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  September,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  twentieth  (20th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


TERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1S80,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  65)  of  two  ($2)  dollars  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  (29th)  day  of  September, 
1880,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth  (i8th)  day  of  October,  1880,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. E.   L.   PARK.ER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


JVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  September  15,  1880— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  59)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of 
September.  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  in- 
stant. W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE  AEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up S J, 000,000 

Reserve,  If.  S.  Bonds J,jOO}ooo 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE    &    CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


h.  i_  dodge.  . 


..U  H.  SWEENEV. 


.J.  E.  rlggles. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


riFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


BST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  8l  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose 

F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
RUBBER  GOODS. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAG?.,"'., 

;«  >*arket  Street,   Sar- 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


FALL  STYLES 


ti 


ESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS 

NOW  READY. 

Elegant  Styles,  Accurate  Fitting, 
and  Economy  of  Material, 

Are  the  features  of  the 

"DOMESTIC"    PATTERNS 

Call  or  send  for  Catalogue. 

J.   W.    EVANS, 


Eet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


29    POST  ST. 


NOOK   FARM. 


^THIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 
Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily. 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.   SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County-,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Oilier  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BO.XESTELL,  AELES   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 7  and  415  Sansomc  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

A  SS A  YERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

UX       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
ALMER'S 

No.  120  Market  Street. 


J.  O.   ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL    EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

IOFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


BEAMISH'S 


DAVIS  VERTICAL  FEED 

SEWING     MACHINE 

VICTORIOUS    AGAIN! 


FIRST  PREMIUM  Gold  Medal  at  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  18SO. 
FIRST  PREMIUM  for  work  done  on  the  spot,  Silver  Medal,  1SSO. 
FIRST  PREMIUM  Oregon  State  Fair,  is  SO. 
FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  Central  New  York  Fairs,  1880. 
FIRST  PREMIUM  and  the  only  machine  placed  in  FIRST  CLASS  at 
Australian  International  Exhibition  for  1879-80. 


ACROSS  THE  WATER.— From  the  report  of  the  Judges  on  Sewing  Machines  at  the  Internatfonal 
Exhibition,  Sydney,  Australia,  1879  and  '80. — The  Davis  Mewing  Machine— The  producers  of  this 
machine  have  departed  from  the  general  practice  of  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as :  First — Placing  the  feed 
above  the  work,  instead  of  underneath  it,  in  such  an  improved  manner  as  to  obviate  the  objections  which 
caused  the  abandonment  of  that  system  as  originally  produced.  Second — the  increased  range  of  work 
which  the  above  arrangement  permits  ;  this  we  find  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  other  sys- 
tems. Third — The  extreme  simplicity  of  its  construction — the  number  of  its  working  parts  being  greatly 
reduced  in  comparison  with  any  other  machine  doing  the  same  quality  of  work,  with  a  consequent  de- 
crease of  wear  and  tear.  Fourth — The  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  class.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
the  honor  to  summarize  our  recommendations  as  follows  : 

I.  MERIT. — The  New  Davis  Sewing  Machine,  being  a  complete  departure  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  sewing  machines,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  such  ordinary  machines,  and  in  addition  an  in- 
creased range  of  work,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  construction,  and  reduction  of  number  of  working 
parts,  we  consider  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  awards. 


While  there  are  among  our  competitors  devices  for  sewing  well  adapted  to  certain  SPECIALTIES,  and 
each  has  its  fitness  for  one  kind  of  work,  our  device  has  a  province,  like  Bacon's  in  learning,  which  was 
to  acquire  ALL,  to  DO  all  better  than  the  specialists  do  one — from  a  trousseau  to  an  Arizona  outfit. 

AGENCY— 130   POST    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE    ^ 
ASSETS    OVER    ONE 


COMPANY. 

MILLION    DOLLARS. 


The  FIREMANS  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting  ;  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 

B.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 

AEPHEUS  151  LL.  Vice-President.        IV.  J.  BUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


Nl 


OTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


I- 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 


Send   for  Catalogue.    Mailed   Free. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE   BEST. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE,WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


TO    FAMILIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 


F 


URN1TURE,    TRUNKS,  PIANOS,   PICT- 

URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 

Advances  made. 


ing  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street 


•-•-    ■o-e"/  "•      y 
TABLE S 


WATERS 


m      CAUTION. 

To  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corks 
bear  the  Apollinaris  brand, 


FOR   SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W' 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  :  COAL  M'G  CO. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ve  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


OILIER  HILL  MINING   CO. 

*~~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  iU)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  October.  1SS0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  November,  1SS0,  to-pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


"ARE    THE    DEAD    DEAD?" 


Wlta  sltall  determine  t/ie  firmer  of  sympathy,  or  assign  to  ttutt  fewer  its  li,itit  • 

_  My  story  is  so  strange  that  I  can  not  expect  many  to  be- 
lieve it.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I,  myself,  would  have 
scoffed  at  such  a  tale.  I  would  not  tell  it,  but  for  the  faint 
hope  that  it  may  lead  others— if  such  there  be— to  own  to 
any  like  experience,  for  I  can  not  think  that  I,  alone,  of  all 
the  world,  have  had  such  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  outlyino- 
region  usually  veiled  from  mortals.  Whoever  you  are,  now 
about  to  read  what  comes,  I  implore  you  comfort  me  if  you 
can  by  writing:  "  I,  too,  have  heard  and  seen  !"  Come  for- 
ward and  share  my  burden  before  I  lose  my  mind. 

Marvel  not  that  I  grant  the  request  of  the  club  which 
asked  for  this  statement.  Since  that  awful  experience  I  feel 
lifted  above  the  paltry  secret-keeping  of  this  world.  I  own 
our  spiritual  kinship.  On  the  Day  of  Judgment  all  will  be 
known  ;  why  should  I  hesitate  to  give  now  a  brief  account  of 
what,  after  all,  might  have  happened  to  any  one?  For  we  are 
all  tangled  in  strange  meshes  of  circumstance. 

But  it  must  be  seldom  that  one  is  allowed  to  see  how  one's 
thoughts  or  acts  here  may,  long  after  one  is  gone,  affect  peo- 
ple one  may  not  have  known  ;  to  see  how,  before  unguessed, 
life  might  have  been  different ;  to  find  that  one's  passions' 
last  as  strong  as  in  life,  or  stronger.  But  are  they  not  one's 
.self?  Without  them  we  might  as  well  be  lost  in  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit  of  the  Brahmins. 

That  no  one  has  seen  and  heard  such  proof  of  this  until 
now  weighs  nothing  against  it.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  said 
that  of  all  the  fusions  that  might  be  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  ele- 
ments which  chemistry  shows  there  are  on  the  earth,  it  is 
hkely,  nay,  almost  sure,  that  some  have  not  been  made. 
Those  who  can  not  understand  my  story  should  remember 
hat  to  the  blind  the  touch  of  ice  or  fire  is  the  same  Those 
who  doubt  this  tale  are  like  the  Indian  prince  told  of  by 
Hume,  who  would  not  think  there  could  be  ice. 

I  have  another  reason  for  writing  this ;  I  owe  it  to  the 
club  upon  which  I  rather  forced  myself  to  tell  the  cause  of 
my  abject  terror  when  they  saw  nothing.  I  know  some  of 
them  thought  I  was  crazed;  they  will  feel  sure  of  it,  perhaps, 
when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  human  judgment  could  go,  it 
seemed  to  me  at  first  that  my  joining  them  sprang  from  the 
wealth  of  bloom  this  year  on  the  great  heliotrope  under  my 
parlor-window,  and  from  a  chance  call ;  but  now  these  seem 
but  links  in  a  chain,  running  into  past  and  future  beyond  our 
ken.  ' 

I  filled  a  vase  on  my  piano  with  the  flowers,  whose  strong 
sweet,  wine-like  odor  led  me  to  rhymes.  Then  I  played  and 
sang  till,  through  the  dreamful  scent  and  the  charm  of  mu- 
sic, I  was  rapt  in  clouds  far  above  the  world,  and  so  little 
pleased  to  have  a  caller  that  I  paid  slight  heed  to  him ;  and, 
on  the  plea  of  playing  for  him,  did  some  hard  practice  till' 
with  aching  arms,  I  turned  round  to  find  he  had  caught  up 
the  leaf  of  note-paper  I  had  written  on,  and  was  placing  his 
eye-glass  to  see  what  it  was.  With  some  notion  that  it  was 
a  joke  to  do  so,  he  read  aloud  my 

"  KONDEL. 
Strange  depth  of  passion  freights  the  heavy  scent 
Of  heliotrope;   there  breathes  a  discontent 

From  pallid  purple  upon  snow  upthrown, 
Like  haze  of  hills  afar  with  white  cloud  blent; 
All  vague  regret  and  mad  desire  seem  loan 
From  odor  blown. 

"  Sweet  things  that  never  were  pervade  my  thought, 
As  when  sad  music  sounds,  with  yearning  fraught' 
That  makes  the  present  pass  behind  two  tears.' 
All  that  the  future  may  unfold  seem  naught. 

Some  past  unknown  was  blest.     Too  quTckly  veers 
The  lapse  of  years. 
"  I  can  not  read  nor  sing — I  only  sigh. 
A  haunting  presence  in  my  room  is  nigh ; 

I  suffocate  with  a  delicious  dole. 
What  spirit  stronger  than  my  own  is  by? 

Is  this  fierce  will,  that  can  my  mind  control, 
The  flower's  soul  ?  " 

«S\™pn,!"  said  he-  "  You  ouSht  t0  Join  the  Ghost  Club." 
What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.     "I  had  not  heard  of 
one. 

"Well,  it  is  kept  quiet,"  he  said  ;  "  but  it  is  a  small  club, 
whose  members  go  to  houses  said  to  be  haunted,  to  see  what 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  tales.  You  know  that  one  out  on 
Valencia  Street,  near  Fifteenth?  They  have  spent  some 
time  there;  and  in  the  large  house  here  in  town,  on  Sutter 
,  street,  which  was  vacant  so  long,  and  at  last  taken,  with  its 
nne  grounds,  for  a  beer-garden." 

into Yfif?  Jlappened  ? "  1  asked-     "  Was  an7  one  frightened 

i  ,  J!  il°'"  Said  he'  " they  have  seen  noting  yet.  But  if  you 
I  !£  to-morrow  night,  you  will  see  them  marching  up  here 
to  the  house  over  the  way." 

I  began  to  be^  interested.  "  That  house !  "  I  said  ;  "  I  did 
not  know  anything  was  the  matter  with  it.  But  I  know  it 
Ms  long  been  to  let."  I  did  not  tell  him  what  a  part  of  my 
eyenes  it  had  been— not  only  for  its  picturesque  look,  but 
secause  of  the  music  I  had  once  heard  from  its  windows 

"  ,s  not  easy  t0  J?*."  he  went  on,  "because  the  first 
>wner  poisoned  himself  there.  Why  don't  you  join  the  club? 
nemo      »  enough-     1  can  Sive  y°u  letters  to  the  chief 


I  might— for  fun,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  no  faith." 
Neither  have  they  ;  they  call  it  a  quest  for  truth." 
I  let  him  write  the  letters— two  to  women,  one  to  a  man 
three  out  of  the  seven  who  formed  the  club.     The  last  thin°- 
that  night  I  paused  by  my  window  to  look  over  at  the  house 
—square  high,  dark,  outlined  against  the  stars,  far  above  the 
street,  which  was  cut  through  the  hill  at  some  date  since  the 
building  of  the  house,  which  stands  near  the  head  of  about 
a  hundred  zigzag  steps,  with  landings  here  and  there  at  the 
turns,  the  first  flight  boarded  from  the  street,  and  looking  like 
a  switch-tender's  hut  on  a  railroad. 

.  S^-j"?  a"  "ncared-for  garden  of  dusty  evergreens,  and 
half-hidden  in  yellow  and  white  jasmine,  the  lonely  house 
with  its  closed  windows,  made  me  think  of  a  giant  with  shut 
eyes  lying  in  a  garden  under  a  spell.  Did  it  ever  dream  ? 
Sometimes  I  half  believed  in  flitting  lights  and  changeful 
shadows  behind  one  shutterless  window  up-stairs  but 
thought  it  must  be  the  reflection  of  the  head-light  of  a  pass- 
ing street-car  dummy. 

That  house  had  long  been  like  a  conscious  comrade  in  my 
day-dreams.  It  was  linked  in  my  mind  with  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage I  once  had  from  one  for  whom  I  cared  very  little  but 
whom  circumstances  nearly  brought  me  to  accept.  'But 
through  the  open  windows  came  such  a  strain  of  warning 
music  that,  creatures  of  chance  impulses  that  we  are,  swayed 
by  a  look  or  a  tone,  my  mind  changed  in  spite  of  me.  I  was 
lifted  out  of  my  usual  self,  and  had  strength  to  do  right  I 
never  knew  anything  of  the  unseen  singer,  but  his  love  for 
his  art  as  shown  by  daily  study  which  I  heard.  That  "  sound 
which  was  a  souk'  surely  saved  me  from  making  my  life  a  mere 
hard,  rude  outline,  from  losing  all  the  picturesque  effects  of 
light  and  shade  which  romance,  hope,  and  feelin°-  give  But 
it  was  strangely  done,  by  making  the  man  at  my  feet  so 
suddenly  hateful  to  me. 

I  could  not  help  wishing  to  join  the  Ghost  Club,  though  I 
thought  our  pains  would  be  vain.  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in 
the  plan.  It  made  me  restless  that  night.  While  dressing 
in  the  morning  I  looked  up  again  at  the  lonesome-lookin? 
house,  and,  nodding  gayly  toward  it,  cried  :  "  You  have 
haunted  me  /  " 

No  one  could  have  felt  lighter-hearted  and  more  free  from 
dread  than  I  as  during  the  day  I  presented  my  letters,  and 
gained  consent  to  my  joining  the  club  "for  that  one  house." 
Heaven  knows  I  have  now  no  wish  to  thus  visit  another  ' 
When  the  club  gathered  that  night  at  the  doorway  to  the 
steps  over  the  way,  I  joined  them.  A  queer  group  A  be- 
liever, a  doubter,  an  inquirer,  a  strict  church  member,  and 
others  who  came,  as  I  did,  for  pastime.  Some  were  late,  and 
had  not  yet  come  when  -we  wound  up  the  long  stairs,  and 
waited  at  the  door  for  some  one  who  was  to  bring  the  key. 

"Nothing  is  too  strange  to  happen,"  said  the  inquirer, 
who,  with  his  wife,  seemed  gravely  exploring  a  strange  re- 
gion 'There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  in  the  widemar- 
gin  of  the  unknown  around  all  we  know." 

"The  Bible  tells  us,"  said  the  pious  man,  "'There  is  a 
universe  to  us  invisible,  but  not,  therefore,  unreal.' " 

"  But  I  can  not  think,"  said  the  doubter,  "  that  those  who 
have  gone  there  think  of  us ;  for  '  death  remembers  to  for- 
get.' " 

"Yet  Isaac  Taylor  thought,"  said  the  believer,  "the  hu- 
man and  extra-human  crowd  might  be  within  any  given 
bounds,  but  as  they  are  commonly  unseen  and  unheard  by 
us,  so  we  may  be  the  same  to  them." 

"Like  the  voices  the  Talmud  tells  of,"  said  a  Jewess,  laden 

with  flesh  and  lace  and  diamonds,  "  the  sounds  which  pass 

through  the  world,  and  are  not  heard  by  any  creatures  in  it  " 

He  nodded,  and  went  on  :  "Jung  Stilling  and  Oberlin  also 

held,  we  can  be  only  ghosts  to  them  as  they  to  us." 

"No  one  ever  saw  a  ghost  not  made  by  his  fancy,"  said 
the  doubter— a  Jew.  "  It  is  always  like  that  German  tale  of 
a  student  who  fought  a  duel  with  a  spectre,  who,  when  he 
dropped  the  cloak  from  his  face,  was  seen  to  be  himself !  " 
k  "  That  is  why  the  club  was  formed,"  said  the  believer  ; 
doctors  own  that  more  than  one  may  have  an  illusion,  but 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  delusion  for  a  group  of  people  " 
The  pious  man  patted  my  Spitz  dog.  "  He  may  see  more 
than  we  can,"  said  he,  "  as  Balaam's  ass  saw  the  angel." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  joker,  "  to  '  speak  by  the  card,'  when  we 
are  within  an  ace  of  meeting  hobgoblins,  and  the  deuce  is  to 
pay,  Tray  will  knock  spots  out  of  them." 

As  we  went  into  the  house,  I  found  in  the  man  who  had 
the  key  an  old  neighbor. 

"Why,  Mr.  H !"  I  cried. 

He  started  nervously,  and  looked  around  in  great  sur- 
prise.     "Miss   W !"    said   he,    "are  you  here?— with 

those  asking  eyes  of  yours  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  it,"  I  laughed  ;  "  I  am  only  curious, 
like  the  rest." 

Not  so  much  then  as  since,  I  have  thought  of  his  strange 
look  at  me,  and  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  which  seemed  to 
lift  me  off  his  mind,  for  he  paid  no  more  heed  to  me  that 
night. 

The  others  glanced  here  and  there  through  the  open  doors, 
with  an  eager  air,  in  marked  contrast  with  Mr.  H 's  stud- 
ied unconcern.     They  noticed  his  manner,  and  spoke  of  it. 
I  never  look  about  me  in  this  house,"  he  said,  gravely 
'  or  in  any  of  these  old  places,"  he  added,  and  hurried  off. 

The  inquirer  plunged  down  the  steps,  caught  him  on  the 
first  landing,  and  cried :  "  Why  ?    Why  not  ?  " 

Mr.  H hesitated :  "Well— you  might  look  for  the  ghosts 


of  the  restless,  roving  folks  who  wandered  to  California  "  he 
answered,  and  ran  down. 

As  we  stood  in  the  hall,  the  believer  made  us  a  speech 
about  being  m  a  fit  state,  and  urged  that  we  should  be  placed 
in  rooms  by  ourselves,  or  no  more  than  two  together  Though 
after  some  wrangling,  we  were  allowed  a  light  in  each  room' 
we  were  to  sit  idle  and  not  speak.  I  was  left  in  a  small 
room  with  a  window  on  the  street.  The  others  went  where 
he  told  them.  The  silence  which  soon  reigned  made  it  seem 
as  U  there  was  no  one  in  the  house.  Fearless  as  I  had  al- 
ways boasted  of  being,  a  strange  dread  at  last  settled  on  me 
I  could  not  lose  that  feeling  as  of  some  one  just  at  the  door 
which  we  know  in  vacant  furnished  houses.  I  tried  to  forget 
why  we  came.  I  counted,  each  way,  the  figures  in  carSet 
and  curtains.  I  noticed  all  in  the  room,  the  common  and 
uncommon,  from  chairs,  table,  and  sofa  to  a  veiled  picture 
and  an  old-fashioned  secretary,  whose  torn  green  silk  behind 
the  glass  doors  showed  some  stray  leaves  of  manuscript 

I  wondered  in  which  room  the  old  owner  took  poison 
Supposing  it  to  be  true,  as  some  have  thought,  that  suicide 
chains  the  spirit  to  earth,  why  should  we  know  it  ?  What 
right  had  we  to  pry  into  the  unknown  ?  I  shrank  from  the 
test,  and  was  seized  with  nervous  trembling.  Even  my  do" 
grew  restless,  and  ran  home  just  as,  much  to  my  relief  a  late> 
comer  entered  the  house. 

He  came  in  the  room  where  I  was— a  shy,  quiet  young 
man,  who  went  toward  the  window,  but,  suddenly  seeing  me° 
started,  stared,  and  dropped  into  a  seat.  It  struck  me  some 
way  that  he  was  in  awe  of  me.  I  was  half  amused  to  think 
he  might  be  taking  a  stranger  for  a  ghost. 

Long  we  sat  amid  the  shadows,  silent  and  strange,  as  if 
both  by  some  spell  called  up  from  the  shades  by  the  club 
The  oil-lamp  burned  dimly.  I  faintly  saw  my  companion's 
glowing  eyes,  and  fine  profile  like  that  on  antique  vase  or 
coin,  and  the  small  spray  of  the  breath-of-heaven's  snow- 
flake  flowers  that  with  a  blood-red  pink  he  wore  as  a  button- 
hole bouquet. 

The  floor  cracked  like  a  goblin  telegraph.  The  banisters 
creaked  as  if  people  were  going  up  and  down  the  stairs 
ihe  wind  in  sudder^gugiBKadled  the  tin  roof  till  it  seemed 
like  the  tramp  of  an  army.  But  I  heard  with  my  mind's  ear 
once  more  the  passionate  love-songs  and  snatches  from 
operas  which  had  of  old  so  charmed  me  from  this  very  win- 
dow. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  this  man.  Dazed,  I  looked 
at  him  Where  had  I  known  him?  I  seemed  flooded 
by  a  tidal  wave  of  memories— of  what  ?— bits  of  dreams  ?— 
sleeping  or  waking  ones?  Was  it  a  tide  of  inherited  mem- 
ories surging  through  my  veins  with  the  hot  blood  of  some 
ancestress  who  had,  like  me  now,  loved  at  first  sight  one  like 
him,  this  man  of  graceful  movement  and  head  like  an  antique 
bust  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  I  gazed  at  him,  mad  with  vague 
keen  longing  and  remembrance,  excited  as  with  wine  by°the 
new  and  piquant  charm  of  feeling  the  overwhelming  power 
of  his  presence,  yet  seeing  him  wholly  unaware  of  it  and 
even  shy.  I  was  under  a  spell  subtile  as  the  scent  of  the 
blossoms  which  nestled,  where  I  longed  to  lay  my  head 
upon  his  breast.  ' 

When  the  hours  of  our  fruitless  waiting  had  passed,  and 
we  all  stumbled  down  the  winding,  grass-grown  steps,  from 
star-light  through  shadow  into  the  gas-lit  street,  I  was  dizzy 
with  the  intoxication  of  his  glances,  and  lay  awake  the  rest 
of  the   night.     Who  was  he  ?     One  of  this  crazy  club      I 
wanted  nothing   to   do  with  them.     I   resolved  not  to  join 
them  again.     But  just  as  I  had  waked  all  night  I  dreamed 
all  day.     This,  then,  was  love,  to  look  into  eyes  of  such  daz- 
zling enchantment  that  all   else  became  dull.     I  could  do 
nothing  but  think  of  him.  I  envied  the  girls  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  who  could  always   send   an  old  woman  to  tell  a 
young  man  he  was  loved,  and  bring  him.     I  longed  for  the 
freedom  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  who  are  not  held  in  check  by 
the  strait-jacket  of  custom  which  keeps  us  from  blows  or 
kisses  at  first  sight.      As  the  day  wore  on,  I  could  not  keep 
from  going  up  there  to  look  about  in  the  light.    The  key  had 
been  left  with  me.     I  took  it,  but  hardly  meant  to  use  it     I 
thought  I  would  walk  in  the  garden.      The  still,  old  place 
had  an  odd  charm  for  me.    San  Francisco  was  gone :  its  hum 
sounded  faint  like  a  distant  sea;  it  seemed  far  off,  as  if  one 
of  the  vanished  Five  Cities  of  the  Plain,  to  me  on  this  hill- 
top, alone,  with  the  fierce  wind  and  dazzling  sky,  better  com- 
rades and  more  akin  than  the  breathless,  thronged  streets 
and  crowding  buildings.     The   clouds    floated   near.     The 
garden   shrubs  whispered  their  secrets.     It  was  so  solitary, 
that,  though  the  sunshine  was  over  all,  and  an  army  of  wall- 
flowers formed  their  torch-lit  ranks  round  the  door,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  relief  from  a  weight  of  loneliness.    It  seemed 
almost    remote  enough    for   Death   to   overlook.      Was    it 
haunted  ?     The  house  looked  at  me  with  its  pleasant  win- 
dows, and  lured  me  to  go  in.      The  sense  of  intrusion  was 
too  strong  for  me  to  go  all  over  it.     I  went  into  the  room 
where  I  sat  the  night  before.     I  had  not  paused  to  mark  the 
dusty  gloom,  or  to  feel  nervous,  when  I  happened  to  glance 
through  the  glass  of  the  secretary.     I  bent  to  admire  the 
writing  thrust  behind  the  worn  green  silk.      I  saw  my  own 
Christian  name.    I  opened  the  doors.    Fragments  which  Kvt 
lain  there  by  chance  so  long,  plainly  worthless,  ai  the  r 
of  the  next  tenant,  whoever  it  might  be.      I   took  then 
right  of  my  name  of  Rose.      They  were  leaves  torn  fr 
note-book,  mostly  the  record  of  a  singer's  daily  practir, 
many  minutes  to   these  exercises,  or  to  those,  or  to   - 


and  so  much  time  to  French  and    Italian.     But  here  and 
there  came  these  entries  : 

Rose!  sweet  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  names,  freighted  with  fra- 
rrfnee  of  lovers'  vows  folded  in  it,  with  hints  of  passiona  e  meetings 
fnd ^fereweHs  embalmed  in  amber  moonlights  of  dusky  old  gardens  a 
nMit-fall.  whose  satin-cheeked  flowers-wakeful  pale,  and  B*« 
crumpled  flushed,  and  warm,  tossing  in  then  dreams-all  sg h  thur 
nearts  out  for  the  day  who  loved  and  rode  away-fora  R°==sl'°^ 
ha?e  an  ardent  soul.  She  would  not  look  at  me  now  ;  but  when  skilled 
in  my  art,  famous,  rich— who  knows? 

***** 

This  evenin«  I  saw  her  sitting  in  her  window,  looking  lonely  and  sad 
for  her  droopin-  head  reminded  me  of  a  heavy-hearted  flower.  Could 
5  but  be Sheltering  and  supporting  leaf !  But  I  am  like  the  ground 
at  the  feet  of  my  Rose-no  more  able  to  come  near  her  sweet  lips,  or 
touchher  dainTy  hand  !  Soon  her  curtains  were  drawn.  Into  themoon- 
m  space  between  our  houses,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  sang  Fes- 
ca's  impassioned  "  Maiden  at  the  Window. 
* 

I  love  her;  but  how  can  that  serve  A»-the  love  , of  ™=  ^h  °° 
wealth  bevond  his  silver  tenor  and  his  golden  hope.     She  might  as  well 

eth wfldrose  who  blushes  in  lonely  woodlands,  bf>««™l.J 
Uessin"  and  unblest.  and  dies  with  no  knowledge  of  bliss  that  might 
haw "been  hers  She  may  never  know  of  the  kisses  I  long  to  give  her. 
U  is  stran  "e  to  think  of  our  cool  unconsciousness  of  precous  treasures 
of  heart  and  soul  in  those  around  us  whom  we  never  know. 
***** 

How  hard  is  my  fate  !  My  mind  is  like  a  phantom  battle-field,  with 
thUconflic",  Cornell  on  in  siUmce-an  awful,  noiseless  war,  « .of  shad 
„  v=    b„t  to  me   what  dread  realities  !    Sometimes  1  think  I  must  break 

not  seen  Rose.  # 

To  see  Rose  Titling  here  before  me,  to  hear  her  say  ' '  I  love  you  r 
would  be  enough  to  come  back  for  from  another  world.  But  what  we 
miss  here  must  be  gone  forever. 

"  We  shall  go  down  to  earth, 

And  be  raised  again  from  her; 
But  there  is  no  resurrection  birth    _ 
For  the  things  that  never  were. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  live  but  to  see  her  shadow  on  her  curtoinjhw 
fliltin™  form  in  the  garden,  or  going  in  or  out.     Bliss  and  woe  !    Then 
I  force  myTelf  to  scales  and  exercises  of  the  like  sameness,  that  may  dull 
my  senses  like  a  narcotic. 

■***'* 
Last  ni^ht  at  my  open  window,  I  poured  out  my  whole  soul  in  the 
lovers  of'  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Edith  supposed  I  was  making 
ott  my  hours  of  practice.  The  only  neighbors  near  enough  to  hear 
may  have  thought  me  mad,  but  I  did  not  care.'  I  had  seen  her  lighted 
room  -row  dark;  I  knew  my  voice  rang  through  her  dreams  The 
SgMitgale  singing  to  the  rose,  I  thought;  and  was  1  not  also  leaning 
my  breast  against  a  thorn? 

***** 
My  God!  What  an  awful  feeling  is  jealousy!  Three  days  ago 
through  our  open  windows.  I  watched  Rose  with  a  suitor.  It  was  plain 
Sat  he  was  wooing,  and  that  she  though  it  seemed,  "ot  much  carmg 
still  she  listened.  I  thought  of  the  -'Malediction  from  Halevy  s 
•  Charles  VI  "My  teacher,  an  old  opera-singer,  had  told  me  how  the 
spell  of  this  fatal  air  followed  the  pointing  finger  of  a  tenor  of  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris ;  now  it  was  one  of  the  audience  who  dropped  in  a  fit  , 
then  he  signed  downward,  and  the  shock  was  upon  a  carpenter  under  a 
?ap-door°  again,  reaching  up.  a  scene-shifter  fell  senseless  I  burs 
intS  the  solemn  air.  If  ever  such  subtile  influence  worked  1  rnear.t  it 
should  now.  1  wished  there  could  be  poison  in  sound  I  hated  that 
unknown  man.  I  willed  him  to  lose  his  cause.  I  thought  how  Stradel- 
la's  heavenly  tones  in  his  own  hymn,  the  prayer  of  a  bruised  and  rueful 
soul  changed  the  minds  of  those  who  had  come  to  slay  him  Could  t 
makemm>evil  enough  tocrush  that  man's  hopes  ?  My  song  should  be  an 
alembic  through  which  passion,  hate,  and  despair  could  distill  a  strong 
and  malign  force.  I  shook.  I  grewafraid  of  my  own  vo.ee,  o my  ownsouk 
The  man°rose  as  if  unwilling  to  leave.  I  willed  him  to  go.  I  quaked  from 
head  to  foot.  Cold  drops  beaded  my  brow.  In  the  g las,  I  caught  sight 
of  my  uplifted,  menacing  hand,  and  of  my  eves,  which  were  strange  to 
me  blazing  with  a  fierce"  inward  fire  like  those  of  a  w'd  beast  that  sees 
its  prey.  He  went.  I  drew  free  breath  1  felt  as  ,f  I  had  been  out  of 
my  body.  And  I  did  not  find  my  voice  for  two  days  after.  Can  th 
be  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  curses  come  home? 

***** 
How  can  I  bear  to  drift  away  with  no  anchor  in  her  life?  Oh.  it  is 
too,  too  hard.  I  have  studied  so  long ;  I  owe  too  much  to  Cousin  Edith. 
I  must  keep  on.  But  I  must  earn  enough  to  pay  her,  and  then,  when 
Ircttrnl  shall  be  free!  O  Rose!  shall  1  End  you hew  the .same  ? 
Heaven  grant  it !  I  go-to  studv,  to  smg,  so  Ed.  h  thinks  but  /-I 
am  sure  of  but  one  thing  :  I  go-to  return.  /  shall  came  hack  I 
■  This  was  all  of  the  journal.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the 
secretary,  except  a  book  of  poems  by  the  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn  'Side  by  side  with  her  "  Playful  Love  "  was  pinned  a 
page  of  note-paper,  which  bore  the  last  of  her  verses,  in  a 
version  made  by  the  writer  of  the  diary  : 

"  Must  I  die? — straight  will  soar 

My  soul  above  to  thee; 
And  thou  new  life  will  lend, 

New  light  to  me.     And  I — 
Could  I  with  thee  quite  blend, 

I  should  not  fear  to  die. 

"  Shall  I  with  spirits  keep? 

No;  though  I  soar,  depart 
As  spirits  heavenward  sweep, 

Yet  th'  heaven  is  thy  heart. 
Thou  wilt  thy  truant  shield, 

And  ever  sympathize, 
And  ope  to  him  the  field 

Of  that  calm  paradise. 

"  And  then  the  portal  golden 

Soft,  softly  close  again. 
Where  I,  in  peace  enfolden, 

Shall  ever  rest  from  pain. 
As,  of  a  morn,  the  bee 

In  tulip  lies  apart, 
I  sleep  all  hid  in  thee, 

Swayed  of  and  in  thy  heart." 

I  was  amazed  at  these  bits  of  a  shattered  romance,  for  the 
writer  had  long  been  known  abroad,  and  I  had  read  of  his 
bein»  made  court-singer  for  life  in  a  far-off  country.  It  was 
'  like  too  late  looking  down  some  charming  road  one  might 
have  taken.  I  sighed.  Was  my  sigh  echoed,  or  was  it  the 
sound  of  the  swaying  boughs  of  the  old  gum-trees  ?  I  could 
not  stay.  I  ran  home  to  think  it  over.  1  remembered  the 
weird  music  which  had  so  strangely  mingled  with  my 
thoughts  when  I  refused  the  man  whom  he  saw.  I  was  still 
iost  fn  wonder  over  it  when,  in  spite  of  my  resolves,  I  joined 
the  club  at  night.  Neither  my  companion  of  the  night  be- 
fore nor  my  old  neighbor  were  there  this  time. 

Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


ARGONAUT 


FROM    NEWSPAPER    AND    MAGAZINE. 


A  Balladine. 

She  was  the  prettiest  girl,  I  ween, 

That  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen  ; 

Her  name  was  Anabel  Christine, 

Her  bangs  were  curled  with  bandoline. 

Her  cheeks  were  smoothed  with  vaseline, 

Her  teeth  were  brushed  with  fine  dentine, 

Her  lace  was  washed  in  coaline, 

Her  gloves  were  cleaned  with  gasoline, 

She  wore  a  dress  of  grenadine, 

Looped  over  a  skirt  of  brilhant.ne. 

Her  petticoat  was  bombazine, 

Her  foot  was  shod  with  a  kid  bottine, 

Her  wounds  were  healed  with  cosmohne. 

She  sailed  away  from  Muscatine 

In  a  ship  they  called  a  brigantme. 

She  flirted  with  a  gay  marine 

Till  they  reached  th'  Republic  Argentine, 

Where  they  were  married  by  the  Dean, 

And  lived  on  oleomargarine.  ,._'., 

—Cornelia  Seabring  Parker  m  Scribne, 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 

A  beardless  young  doctor  is  presented  to  Madame  Z . 

"Ah  !  monsieur,  already  a  doctor?"  she  exclaims,  in  sur- 

Pr"  Yes,  madame;  but  as  I  am  yet  very  young,  I  prescribe 
only  for  infants." 

It  was  Charles  Joliet  who,  in  186S,  electrified  that  most 
unimpressionable  of  beings-a  Prussian  customs  officer 

"  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  declare,  sir  ?  asked  the 
German. 

"  Yes." 

"What  is  it,  monsieur?" 

"War!" 


A  card  on  the  neck  of  a  mendicant  on  the  boulevard 

reads  : 

Lucien  Le  Roy. 

Blind. 

(Successor  to  Bernard  Calvel,  deceased.) 


Signs  of  the  Times. 
In  the  calm  blue  light  of  a  summer  sea 

A  boat  went  flitting  by, 
And  a  youth  and  a  maiden  earnestly 

Watched  its  beautiful  white  wings  fly. 

They  gazed  as  only  the  young  can  gaze, 

With  longing,  and  joy,  and  hope ; 
And  the  white  sail,  luffing  a  little,  showed 

The  legend  of  "Samson's  Soap." 

In  the  sweet  still  light,  another  sail 

Came  fast  and  ever  faster. 
And  the  motto  bright  that  it  bore  aloft 

Was  "Dodson's  Porous  Plaster." 

And  farther  off,  but  hurrying  on 

(Fierce  roars  the  surf  and  louder), 
Came  a  sail  with  the  sweet  suggestion  to 
"  Use  Lightning  Baking  Powder. 

"  How  sweet,"  said  the  maid,   "it  is  to  sit 
At  Nature's  feet,  and  adore  her, 
Reading  and  learning  the  virtues  of 
•  The  Thunder  Hair  Restorer.' 

"  Yes,",  said  the  youth,  and  he  dropped  a  tear, 
'•  Such  joys  one  never  forgets, 
I  love  to  be  told,  in  this  gracious  way, 
Of  'Tecumseh's  Cigarettes.'" 

—Bessie  Chandler  in  ScriOuer 


"  Why  has  Monsieur  Durand  been  decorated  ?  I  never 
knew  that  he  had  performed  any  military  service  which  en- 
titled him  to  the  cross.     Was  he  in  the  war  of  1070  ?_      _ 

"  No  but  his  wife  has  an  intrigue  with  a  high  official. 

"  Ah'l  I  understand;  it  is  his  wife  who  has  made  the  cam- 
paign."   

At  dessert  the  guests  are  telling  anecdotes  freely  in  the 
presence  of  the  host's  daughter,  a  blushing,  timid  girl  ot 
seventeen.  T  ,         ,    ,         .        ,    ,  „ 

"  There  was  rather  a  good  thing  I  heard  the  other  da> 
says  one,  "  but  it  was  a  little  low  in  the  neck,  as  it  were,  and 
in  the  young  lady's  presence "  . 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  says  the  young  lady,  graciously  , 
"  I'll  shut  my  eyes.     Go  on  ! " 


A  friend  advises  Mademoiselle  X to  marry  D- 

who  is  a  young  man,  the  very  pink  of  propriety. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  he  would  make  too 
should  be  unhappy  with  him." 


good  a  husband  ;  I 


Fair    Ina. 


A  great  sad  beauty,  in  whose  eyes 
Lay  all  the  loves  of  paradise. 
Oh.  you  had  loved  there,  sitting  there 
Half  hidden  in  her  loosened  hair  ; 
Why,  you  had  loved  her  for  her  eyes, 

Their  large  and  melancholy  look 

Of  tenderness,  and  well  mistook 
Their  light  for  love  of  paradise. 

Yes,  loved  her  for  her  large  dark  eyes  ; 

Yea,  loved  her  for  her  brow's  soft  brown, 

Her  hand  as  light  as  heaven's  bars  ; 

Yea,  loved  her  for  her  mouth— her  mouth 
Was  roses  gathered  from  the  south— 
The  warm  south  side  of  paradise  ; 
And  breathed  upon  and  handed  down 
By  angels  on  a  stair  of  stars. 

Her  mouth  !  'twas  Egypt's  mouth  of  old, 
Pushed  out  and  pouting,  full  and  bold, 
With  ample  beauty  where  she  sat. 
Why,  you  had  said,  on  seeing  her ; 
"  This  creature  comes  from  out  the  dim 

Far  centuries,  beyond  the  rim 
Of  time's  remotest  reach  or  stir ; 
And  he  who  wrought  Semiramis, 
And  shaped  the  Sibyl,  seeing  this. 
Had  bowed,  and  made  a  shrine  thereat, 
And  all  his  life  had  worshiped  her, 
Devout  as  North-Nile  worshiper." 

—Joaquin  Miller  in  New  Vort  Post. 


An  extravagant  and  fastidious  young  man  is  so  extrava- 
gant and  fastidious  that  his  friends  say  of  him  : 

"  That  fellow  will  end  his  days  on  a  pallet  of  mouldy 
straw  and  when  he  does,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
straw  mouldy  enough  and  expensive  enough  to  satisfy  him. 


An  ancient  usurer,  reduced  to  beggary,  solicits  charity  of 
a  passer-by. 

"  I  have  no  money,"  says  the  latter. 
"  Then  give  me  a  note." 


Au  restaurant :  „ 

La  souieuse—"  Garcon,  votre  perdreau  sent  la  morue. 
Le  zarcon—"  C'est  qu'au  lieu  d'entamer  le  perdreau,  ma- 
dame se  sera  mordue  le  doigt !  " 
Bourn  !  ! '. 


A  pianist,  who  is  getting  up  a  concert,  says  to  one  of  his 
friends  with  the  air  of  a  man  overloaded  with  business : 
"  You  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to  give  a  concert.' 
"  But  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  receive  one." 


A  man  approaches  another  who  is  standing  on  the  steps  of 

a  hotel.  „ ,       .  ,  .n  „ 

"  I  am  your  boot-maker,"  he  says  ;      here  s  your  bill. 
"  Pardon,  but  I  don't  recognize  you."         ^ 
"  But  you  do ;  you  recognize  me  too  well. 


The  Tides. 
The  Ocean  loves  the  Moon,  and  ever 
To  reach  her,  strives,  with  fond  endeavor. 
She  flits  in  careless  beauty  o'er  him, 
Ever  returning,  flies  before  him, 
Dimpled  with  voiceless  laughter. 
He,  faithful,  follows  after, 
Follows,  follows,  evermore. 

Constant,  he  bears  his  burden. 
His  patient  bosom  heaving, 
Wistful,  still  seeks  his  guerdon, 
Mindless  of  past  deceiving, 
Till,  as  his  mocking  mistress  ever  flies,  . 

Sweet  hope  forsakes  him,  and  with  groans  and  sighs 
He  wraps  about  his  face  his  garments  hoar, 
And  breaks  his  great  heart  on  the  cruel  shore. 

—Lucy  J.  Rider  tn  Scribncr  s. 


Failure. 


San  Francisco,  September,  1880. 


[CONCLUDED   NEXT   WEEK.] 


Long  ago  you  said  to  me  :  "  Sweet,       ^ 

A  glorious  kingdom  before  you  lies. 
You  pointed  it  out  to  my  willing  feet, 

You  lighted  the  way  with  your  loving  eyes. 

Many  the  triumphs  the  years  have  brought ; 

Keen  the  pleasures,  but  keener  the  pain. 
I  stand  by  your  side  in  the  realm  of  thought, 

And  I  ask  myself,  is  it  loss  or  gain? 

You  give  to  me  generous  meed  of  praise. 
You  give  to  me  honor  and  trust,  I  know  ; 

But  you  think  with  regret  of  my  simple  ways, 
My  fond  unwisdom  of  long  ago. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  wisdom  of  gods  and  men 
(This  is  the  bitter  that  spoils  my  sweet), 

I  know  full  well  that  never  again 

Can  I  .stir  your  pulse  by  a  single  beat. 

You  are  not  to  blame— there  is  naught  to  be  said  ; 

Ever  by  fate  is  our  planning  crossed. 
1  did  the  best  that  1  could,  love-led, 

For  the  sake  of  winning  what  I  have  lost. 

—Carlotta  Perry  in  Boston  Transcript. 


"  Papa,  why  did  you  scold  me  for  biting  my  little  sister  the 
other  day?" 

"  It  was  very  naughty,  my  child. 

"Then  papa,  you  ought  to  scold  mammas  piano-teaclier, 
for  he  bit  her  the  other  day;  and  it  must  have  hurt  her,  too, 
for  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  as  if  she  wanted  to 
strangle  him." 

A  brilliant  critic  calls  on  an  artist  at  work  upon  an  in- 
terior of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Charming  !"  cries  the  critic,  "  Adorable  !  How  true  is  the 
local  coloring,  how  exact  the  mediaeval  furniture  !  How  all 
the  figures  have  the  true  character  of  their  epoch  !  But  one 
criticism— the  cat  is  not  sufficiently  mediaeval. 

Local  item  from  Le  Temps ;  _  ,ct„1 

"  One  drama  of  the  most  emovings  is  passed  himself  1  ues- 
dayat  Rouen,  on  the  wharf  of  Mont-Riboudet. 

"  We  have  seen,  all  of  a  blow,  toward  four  hours  of  the  af- 
ternoon, one  woman,  young  yet,  holding  between  her  arms 
one  little  girl  of  six  years,  the  eyes  haggards  the  vestments 
in  disorder,  the  figure  decomposed,  debouch  by  the .street 
Lecat,  advance  herself  with  a  precipitation  febrile  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  water,  take  her  infant,  contemplate  it  one  second 
throw  him  in  the  abysm,  and  elaunch  herself  there  in  his 

tU™A  mariner,  Monsieur  Dufresne,  witness  of  this  scene  ter- 
rible, casts  himself  into  one  bark,  rams  vigorously  toward  tne 
spot  where  the  mother  and  the  infant  have  disappeared,  re- 
seizes  them  at  the  moment  when  the  one  and  the  other  go  to 
disappear,  and  rebrings  them  to  the  beach. 

"  The  cares  the  most  impresseds  are  givens  to  the  ship 
wreckeds.  The  infant  retakes  soon  cognizance  ;  inconsciem 
of  the  danger  which  she  comes  to  run  she  mice  to  her  s|« 
iors."  [Translator's  Note-/T//V  sourit  a  sessauveursi  My 
ally,  "  she  mouses,"  but  the  id.om  of  the  English  language 
requires  that  we  should  use  "  mice,"  not  "  mouses.  J  As 
thS  mother,  she  dwells  ferocious,  sad,  and  silentious. 

"  To  the  following  of  what  unhappiness,  of  what  even .  yw 
unknown,  mysterious  fatal,  this  unhappy  has  she  wished  W 
escape  to  the  existence?     It  is  yet  a  secret  ignored  ot  alb- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SEMI-ATTACHED    BACHELORS. 


The    Species    Thoroughly    Discussed    by    the   "  Hour." 


An  exciting-  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  in  the  English  press  in  regard  to  an  alleged  decline  in 
the  standard  of  conjugal  morality.  It  is  averred  that  not 
only  matrimonial  vows  are  broken  more  frequently  than  ever, 
but  that  many  married  women  cynically  confess  that  they 
never  viewed  a  marriage  certificate  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  shield,  under  the  protection  of  which  they  might 
do  whatever  they  pleased.  Furthermore,  complaints  are 
heard  that  women  in  society,  well  on  in  years,  pick  up  all  the 
wealthy  and  bright  young  men  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  render  them,  in  about  six  months'  time,  utterly  unfit  ever 
to  appreciate  the  charms  of  innocent  girlhood. 

The  statement,  if  true,  is  a  very  sad  one,  though  it  does 
not  relate  directly  to  this  country,  except  so  far  as  the  half- 
Bohemian  American  circles  in  European  cities  are  concerned. 
The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
Most  people  attribute  it  to  the  decay  of  religious  feeling  and 
the  spread  of  luxurious  tastes.  This  maybe  true  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  in  regard  to  whom  the  records  of  the  divorce 
courts  are  the  best  evidence.  In  the  upper  and  intellectual 
classes,  however,  neither  religion  nor  luxurious  tastes  can  be 
accused  of  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  matrimonial  catas- 
trophes. The  former  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  they  want,  while 
the  latter  have  not  shown  any  religious  scruples  for  many  a 
long  year.  A  strong-minded  New  England  lady  argued  the 
other  day  that  the  great  curse  of  society  was  to  be  found  in 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  unredeemable  bachelors, 
who  prey  upon  the  peace  and  felicity  of  honorable  married 
men.  According  to  her  views,  bachelors  are  a  public  nuis- 
ance, ought  to  be  taxed  four  times  as  heavily  as  married  men 
are,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  unless  they  sol- 
emnly declare  their  intention  to  marry  at  some  future  date. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  do  not  solve  the  problem,  for  the 
facts  remain  undisputed  that  fewer  marriages  are  contracted 
nowadays  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  that 
the  number  of  permanent  bachelors  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  that  conjugal  infidelity  is  assuming  alarming  forms  and 
proportions.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  permanent 
bachelors  can  unquestionably  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  for  even  Mormon  young  men  remain 
bachelors  now,  because  they  can  not  support  their  wives  "in 
proper  style."  But  the  chapter  of  conjugal  infidelity  requires 
more  minute  consideration.  The  more  reluctant  men  be- 
come to  embark  in  matrimony,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
break  their  conjugal  vows  when  they  have  once  taken  them. 
The  husband  stakes  upon  the  contract  his  name,  his  fortune, 
his  future,  and  all  his  talents — if  he  has  any  ;  while  the 
woman  stakes,  usually,  very  little,  except  a  pretty  face,  a  fine 
figure,  and  possibly  some  money — articles  which  do  not  cost 
her  anything,  for  she  secured  them  by  simply  drawing  a 
lucky  lottery  ticket  at  the  moment  of  her  birth.  The  con- 
tract becomes  at  once  a  totally  one-sided  one,  and  the  wo- 
man naturally  gets  the  best  of  it.  The  man  is  entirely  in 
her  hands,  and  any  flirting  caprice  of  hers  can  easily  cost 
him  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  his  business  career,  and 
even  his  life.  This  is  one  of  the  considerations  consequent 
upon  which  most  men,  unless  married  when  very  young,  are 
becoming  reluctant  to  marry  at  all.  An  intelligent  man  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  knows  too  well  what  the  married  life  of 
his  friends  amounts  to,  and  declines  to  sail  in  a  similar  boat. 
He  argues  for  himself  as  the  famous  cynic  did  who  said  :  "  I 
don't  see  the  need  of  marrying,  since  all  my  friends  are  mar- 
ried." He  knows  that  even  if  he  meets  a  woman  with  appar- 
ently all  the  qualifications  of  a  goddess,  she  is  liable,  in  a 
year  or  two  after  marriage,  to  turn  into  a  brass  idol,  which 
he  has  all  his  life  long  to  gild  and  stud  with  jewels  for  the 
adoration  of  others. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  do  not  put  a  "stop  or- 
der "  upon  the  emotional  and  romantic  requirements  of  man's 
nature.  They  must  have  some  vent,  and,  unless  the  bache- 
lor becomes  a  debauchee,  he  has  to  seek  the  association  of 
married  women,  for  any  attention  paid  to  girls  is  naturally 
liable  to  be  misinterpreted  in  a  matrimonial  sense. 

When  European  society  recovered  from  the  disorganiza- 
tion brought  on  by  the  French  revolution  and  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  the  semi-attached — or  rather  the  tied-up — bache- 
lor became  a  feature  of  European  life.  Under  the  different 
denominations  of  cavaliere  servente^  ami  de  la  maison,  or 
Hausfreundj  he  was  equally  omnipresent  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries  of  Europe.  His  devotion 
to  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  frequently  an  entirely  platonic 
one.  His  duties  consisted  in  supplying  the  sentimental  sat- 
isfactions which  the  lady  could  no  longer  obtain  from  her 
legitimate  lord  and  master.  He  kept  her  in  flowers,  took  her 
out  driving,  escorted  her  to  theatres  and  other  public  enter- 
tainments. He  ransacked  the  booksellers'  shops  for  some 
rare  book  which  she  wanted  to  read,  and  bric-a-brac  shops 
for  some  odd  piece  of  china  she  had  a  fancy  for.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  an  artist,  or  a  man  of  letters,  he  dedicated  his 
works  to  her,  or  reproduced  her  idealized  image  in  his  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  His  position  in  the  house  of  the  lady 
was  almost  a  legitimate  one,  recognized  both  by  the  husband 
and  by  society  at  large.  If  his  admiration  was  earnest,  he 
considered  himself  bound  to  her  more  closely  than  the  hus- 
band was,  for  his  relations  to  her  did  not  derive  any  strength 
from  a  legal  contract.  He  therefore  considered  it  his  duty 
to  remain  always  independent,  both  individually  and  finan- 
cially, and  to  be  ready  to  answer  to  any  unexpected  call  which 
might  be  made  upon  his  services.  If  the  husband  happened 
to  die,  and  left  the  widow  still  young  enough  to- marry  again, 
the  semi-attached  bachelor  was  his  naturalsuccessor.  If  she 
happened  to  die  before  the  husband,  the  slave  mourned  her 
deeper  than  the  widower.  If  she  had  children,  he  was  usu- 
ally the  god-father  of  most  of  them,  and  spoiled  them  more 
than  either  the  father  or  the  mother.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  this  outside  member  of  the  family  was  not  as 
.generally  accepted  as  he  was  on  the  continent,  yet  Mr.  Henry 
James  Jr.,  in  his  "  Daisy  Miller,"  sketched  recently  a  type  of 
this  kind  in  the  character  of  Winterbourne,  though  he  took 
good  care  to  make  the  woman  he  was  attached  to  a  foreign 
one. 

The  advent  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  gave  the  start  to 
an  extravagant  mode  of  life  ever  since  prevailing  throughout 
the  world,  has  done  away  with  this  peculiar  feature  of  mar- 


ried life.  The  women  of  society  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  one  outside  admirer.  They  longed  for  a  whole  retinue 
of  them,  and  the  semi-attached  bachelor  found  his  position 
very  unsatisfactory  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  The 
fashionable  caprices  of  the  ladies  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, and  the  competition  in  gallantry  to  which  he  was 
constantly  subjected  took  all  romanticism  clear  out  of  his 
existence.  This  type  began  accordingly  to  disappear,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  organization  of  that  aggregate  body 
known  as  "  society  men,"  whose  lives  are  passed  in  promis- 
cuous flirtations  with  any  woman  of  attractive  appearance, 
fashionable  surroundings,  and  more  or  less  liberal  views  in 
regard  to  matrimonial  obligations.  The  evil  has  grown 
worse  and  worse  for  many  years  past,  and  seems  to  have  at- 
tained its  climax.  Fashionable  drawing-rooms  can  now  be 
found  in  which  half  a  dozen  society  men  occupy  the  position 
which  was  formerly  reserved  to  the  semi-attached  bachelor. 
A  parlor  of  this  kind  reminds  you  of  an  upside-down  hen- 
house, in  which,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  hens  and  one  rooster, 
you  find  one  hen  and  half  a  dozen  roosters,  all  of  whom  live 
on  the  most  friendly  cooperative  terms  with  each  other, 
and  seem  to  accept  a  special  favor  shown  to  any  of  them  as 
a  general  compliment  to  all. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  the  social  proprieties  are  ap- 
parently better  observed.  Nobody  can  bring  any  specific 
accusation  against  a  woman  who  has  constantly  several  de- 
voted admirers  around  her,  and  is  smart  enough  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  family.  The  husband,  too,  becomes  much 
more  confident  in  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  for  if  liable  to  be- 
come suspicions  of  the  attention  of  one  man,  he  considers  the 
attention  of  many  to  be  the  best  possible  guard  of  his  con- 
jugal felicity.  Close  observers  of  society  seem,  however,  to 
have  discovered  that  this  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  facts, 
and  that  the  society  women,  who  in  former  years  sinned 
once,  if  they  sinned  at  all,  are  now  sinning  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

The  semi-attached  bachelor  of  bygone  days  was  frequently 
laughed  at  by  his  friends  and  censured  and  calumniated  by 
gossfping  women ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  said 
against  him,  he  was  an  efficient  bulwark  against  the  much 
more  deplorable  state  of  affairs  toward  which  the  wealthy 
and  fashionable  circles  of  large  cities  are  now  drifting. 


Le  Figaro  defines  masculine  Parisian  chic  for  1880  as 
follows:  A  man  of  chic  in  1880  dresses  very  simply,  but 
always  appropriately.  He  wears  no  jewels  save  a  ring  and 
a  cravat-pin.  The  ring  is  of  gold,  set  with  a  precious  stone  ; 
the  cat's-eye  and  the  sapphire  are  chic,  the  emerald  is  not. 
His  watch-chain  is  imperceptible.  The  pin  he  wears  in  the 
morning  maybe  a  little  fanciful  ;  in  the  afternoon  it  must  be 
a  large  pearl  or  an  ancient  intaglio.  His  tailor  must  be 
English  ;  and  while  his  coat  is  of  the  roughest  cloth,  his  hose 
are  silk,  his  shirt  of  the  finest  cambric.  He  who  in  France 
is  most  capable  of  instructing  in  c/iicis  the  Prince  de  Sagan. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  he  visited,  a  few  years  ago,  Prince 
Richard  de  Metternich  at  the  chateau  of  Johannisberg.  He 
made  some  friendly  criticisms  on  the  establishment,  and 
under  his  advice  the  equipages  were  transformed,  the  liveries 
changed,  the  domesticities  altogether  reorganized.  New  and 
magnificent  silver-plate  was  bought,  and  a  quantity  of  furni- 
ture. When  the  time  came  for  him  to  depart,  he  was  even 
speaking  of  destroying  a  wing  of  the  chateau  to  rebuild  it  in 
better  taste.  Madame  de  Metternich,  charmed  with  all  this 
taste,  aided  him  zealously.  When  Prince  Richard  held  the 
hand  of  his  guest  in  saying  good-bye,  the  latter  said,  affec- 
tionately: "  Next  year  there  will  be  still  more  alterations  to 
make."  "Oh,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  friend,"  cried  the  poor 
embassador,  "  don't  come  back  for  two  years  !  Your  pre- 
cious advice  will  ruin  me  !  "  All  the  arts  are  chic — above  all, 
painting.  Collections  are  very  chic.  In  literature,  Octave 
Feuillet  and  Gustave  Droz  are  chic.  Among  politicians,  he 
who  has  been  most  chic  was  the  Due  de  Morny.  Among 
soldiers,  it  is  De  Gallifet  who  has  most  of  the  beloved 
quality;  among  diplomats,  the  Due  De'cazes — Monsieur  Chal- 
lemel  Lacour  lacks  it  entirely.  Neither  is  Monsieur  Gambetta 
chic.  It  is  always  chic  to  make  a  journey  to  Scotland,  but 
not  to  Italy.  Tell  a  dandy  that  he  has  the  air  of  an  English- 
man, an  Austrian,  a  Russian,  and  he  will  be  pleased  ;  tell 
him  he's  like  a  German  or  an  Italian,  and  he  will  be  furious. 
It  is  chic  to  be  in  Paris  in  spring  ;  it  is  not  chic  to  be  there 
in  autumn.  It  is  chic  to  hunt,  but  not  to  fish.  The  manners 
of  a  man  who  is  chic  must  be  very  simple,  genial  with  his 
equals,  kindly  to  his  inferiors,  and  always  easy.  If  he  meets 
a  woman  on  the  staircase,  though  she  only  be  a  humble 
chambermaid,  he  takes  off  his  hat.  The  men  of  chic  never 
speak  of  money  among  their  acquaintances  ;  one  would 
never  know  from  their  conversation  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor ;  but  when  a  shopkeeper  sees  a  customer  accumulating 
purchases  without  discussing  the  price  of  each,  he  thinks 
"  that  is  a  parvenu."     The  man  of  chic  asks  the  price. 


R ,  the  water-color  artist,  is"  an  habitual  demolisher  of 

reputations.  His  attacks  are  always  ferocious,  and  he  spares 
no  reputation,  however  firmly  established. 

However,  as  he  pretends  to  be  well-bred,  he  always 
wishes  to  avoid  vulgar  personalities.  For  example,  bang- 
ing his  fist  upon  the  table,  he  will  bawl : 

"Raphael  was  a  libertine " 

Then,  with  an  explanatory  gesture  and  dignified  voice — 

"  I  do  not  mean  as  a  man." 


The  fair  socialists  who  have  been  discussing  the  bondage 
of  their  sex  in  Paris  were  unable  to  agree  either  upon  their 
wrongs  or  their  rights.  Their  sessions  were  characterized  by 
noisy  recriminations.  The  most  striking  phrase  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Citoyenne  Maniere  :  "Yes,  the  great  cause  of  all 
our  ills  is  that  man,  the  prole"taire,  in  his  battle  against  the 
avarice  of  the  bourgeoisie,  has  no  longer  enough  money  to 
support  woman,  and  she  is,  therefore,  forced  to  shift  for  her- 
self." 


Toddlekins  is  a  very  small  man  indeed ;  but  he  said  he 
never  minded  it  at  all  until  his  three  boys  grew  up  to  be  tall, 
strapping  young  fellows,  and  his  wife  began  to  cut  down  their 
old  clothes  to  fit  him  ;  and  then  he  said  he  did  get  mad. 

It  is  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher  can  jump  seven  feet.  This 
is  important,  if  true. 


SELECTED   APOPHTHEGMS. 


J.  G.  Holland:  When  a  strong  nature  grows  tender,  it  pos- 
sesses the  most  fascinating  influence  in  the  world. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  He  that  knows  most  men's  man- 
ners must  of  necessity  best  know  his  own,  and  mend  those  by 
example. 

Richelieu  : 

Immortal  man  is  but  a  shuttlecock, 

And  wine  and  women  are  the  battiedoors  that  keep  him  going. 

Richter  :  Great  souls  attract   sorrows,   as  mountains   do 

tempests. 

Joubert :  We  should  choose  for  a  wife  only  the  woman  we 
would  choose  for  a  friend,  were  she  a  man. 

Shakspeare  : 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 

Rochefoucauld :  It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  one's 
friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them.  One  mistrust  justifies 
the  deceit  of  others. 

Evans  :  The  fiercest  storms  toss  their  drift  the  highest. 

Victor  Hugo  : 

Some  eyes  see  a  world  here, 
And  some  souls  find  a  God. 

Jonson:  For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three 
necessaries — to  read  the  best  authors,  observe  the  best  speak- 
ers, and  much  exercise  of  his  own  style. 

Hilda  Kriiger:  In  all  evil — no  matter  how  great — can  be 
found  the  germ  of  good  that  will  outweigh  it. 

Pope : 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Dean  Swift:  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  pub- 
lic for  being  eminent. 

Ben  Hadi :  If  I  were  to  trade  in  winding-sheets,  my  luck 
would  make  all  men  live. 

Pope: 

Gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  joke. 

Shakspeare:  Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that 
hath  it. 

Hilda  Kriiger:  Love  is  a  puppy  born  blind,  which,  after 
nine  days  of  natural  darkness,  living  life  as  it  would  have  it, 
opens  its  eyes  to  see  life  as  it  is. 

Mistral : 

And,  finding  all  her  sweetness  in  a  glass, 
You  would  have-drained  it  at  a  single  breath. 

Anon  :  Every  couple  is  not  a  pair. 

Ouida:  I'd  rather  any  day  be  an  ill-bred  originality  than 
a  well-bred  nonentity. 

Pope  :  Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Wilson :  When  religion  is  made  a  science,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  intricate;  when  it  is  made  a  duty,  nothing  more 
easy. 

Young:  To  be  wise  too  late  is  the  exactest  definition  of  a 
fool. 

Anon : 

A  little  stealing  is  a  dangerous  part, 
But  stealing  largely  is  a  noble  art ; 
'Tis  mean  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  or  a  hen. 
But  stealing  thousands  makes  us  gentlemen. 

Anon  :  Vows  made  in  storms  are  forgotten  in  calms. 

Steele  :  Men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but 
those  who  hear  them. 

Pope  : 

'Tis  with  our  judgment  as  our  watches — none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Hilda  Kriiger:  Complain  not  if  anything  be  ill,  but  be 
thankful  that  it  is  no  worse. 

Anon  :  Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  can  not  see  its 
face. 


Burns  : 


The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 


Anon:  One  to-day  is  better  than  ten  to-morrows. 

Shaftsbury:  Reason  and  virtue  alone  can  bestow  liberty. 

Anon :  No  denunciation  is  so  eloquent  as  the  final  influ- 
ence of  a  good  example. 

Byron  : 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

Knowles :  Find  earth  where  grows  no  weed,  and  you  may 
find  a  heart  where  no  error  grows. 

Ruskin :  Stories  first  heard  at  a  mother's  knee  are  never 
wholly  forgotten — a  little  spring  that  never  quite  dries  up  on 
our  journey  through  scorching  years. 

G.  A.  Lawrence:  Sometimes  Principle  gets  the  pull  over 
Passion  ;  but  in  such  a  case  Regret  comes  as  often  afterward 
as  Remorse  does  in  the  reverse. 

Owen  Meredith : 

"  Well,  Regret  or  Remorse, 
Which  is  best?" 
"  Why,   Regret." 
"  No  ;  Remorse  is,  of  course: 
For  the  one  is  related,  be  sure,  to  the  other. 
Regret  is  a  spiteful  old  maid  ;  but  her  brother, 
Remorse,  though  a  widower  certainly,  yet 
Has  been  wed  to  young  Pleasure." 

Sidney  Smith  :  If  you  choose   to  represent  ti.e  various 
parts  in  life  by  holes  upon  a  table,  of  different  shapes —  ome 
circular,  some  triangular,  some  square,  some  ol 
the  persons  acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood 
shapes,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  triangular  )u 
got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong  into  the  trian, 
a  square  person  has  squeezed  himself  into  a  roinvi 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


A    LISTENING    LOAFER. 


"  It's  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  living  on  nothing  for 
forty  days  and  nights,  but  you  don't  get  none  o'  that  soup 
into  me?  said  Colddecker,  as  he  and  "  Big  Bill "  sat  with 
their  booted  legs  across  opposite  corners  of  the  same  table 
in  Squeakem's  bar-room. 

"  O'  course  not — not  into  you,"  said  Bill.  "  You're  morn 
twict  as  smart  as  most  other  people.  I've  knowed  you  a 
long  time.  Nobody  can't  fool  you.  You  never  invested 
your  money  in  'white  heat' — a  patent  fire  what  was  to  burn 
water  and  wind  (mostly  wind),  and  smelt  ore  for  less'n  nothin' 
a  ton.  Oh,  no  !  can't  nothin'  fool  you.  Your  other  name  is 
Solomon." 

"Well,  now,  look  here,  haven't  I  got  a  stummick?" 

"  I  shouldn't  say  'at  you  hed — ef  ye  leave  it  to  me.  Talk 
about  havin'  a  craw,  er  a  bellony,  an'  ye  kin  summon  me  on 
behalf  of  the  defense.  An'  ef  ye  hed  a  stummick,  it  wouldn't 
be  ol'  Tanner's  stummick — an'  ye  haint  got  his  sand  ner  his 
imagination." 

"  What  good'd  his  'magination  do  him?  A  feller  can't  live 
on  that.'1 

"He  can't?" 

"No,  he  can't." 

"Well,  a  dern  sight  of  people  comes  mighty  nigh  livin'  on 
it  now,  ef  ye're  liss'nen'  to  me." 

Perceiving  the  possibility  that  this  nervy  style  of  dialogue 
would  drift  into  something  better  than  average  ennui,  I  took 
a  seat  at  the  same  table  and  threw  my  booted  legs  across 
one  of  its  unoccupied  corners.  -Outside,  in  the  streets  of  the 
California  village,  the  threshing  machines  were  yawning  for 
repairs,  the  mechanics  were  busy,  the  laborers  were  loung- 
ing, while  all  abroad  was  the  yellow  promise  of  a  good  year's 
yield. 

The  ruralist  was  rejoicing,  the  merchant  was  merry,  and, 
take  it  all  together,  it  wasn't  a  bad  day  for  a  listening  loafer. 

Therefore  I  loosened  out  under  the  soothings  of  a  short- 
ening cigar,  and  let  myself  listen. 

"  I've  knowed  men  not  quite  as  smart  as  you  are,  'at  has 
married  on  imagination,"  said  Bill. 

"Don't  doubt  that,"  said  Colddecker.  "  No,  I  wouldn't 
doubt  that.  That's  what  'magination  is  for.  Love  and  reli- 
gion is  imagination.  But  grub  is  a  solemn  fact — particularly 
solemn  when  you  can't  reach  it.  Was  you  ever  without 
grub  ?" 

"Often  when  I've  had  it  within,"  said  Bill,  gently  caress- 
ing the  region  of  his  diaphragm. 

"  Pshaw  !  No  more  fooling.  Come  down  to  cases.  Was 
you  ever  plumb  empty?     Thats  what  I  ask  you." 

"Better  ask  me  somethin'  hard!  I've  been  wher5  I  hain't 
e't  nothin'  but  a  pair  of  rawhide  Ingin  moccasins  for  four 
days.     How's  that  for  a  fancy  menoo? " 

"  Good  strong  diet,  moccasins  is.  How'd  ye  have  them — 
boiled  or  broiled  ?" 

"  Bilt  or  briled?"  exclaimed  Bill,  derisively.  "You're  a 
bigger  fool  'an  the  feller  'at  baked  the  dry  '  bayons '  afore  he 
bilt  'em.  The  way  to  cook  moccasins  is  to  break  'em  fresh 
and  scramble  'em.  But  we  didn't  cook  these  yere'ns  I'm 
talkin'  about.  We  soaked  'em  over  night,  an'  e't  'em  raw  as 
we  was  trampin'  all  day  diggin'  out  o'  Arizona  deserts — er 
ruther,  I  should  say,  we  soaked  'em  over  day  an'  e't  'em 
trampin'  at  night ;  for  the  country  was  too  hot  in  day  time. 
An'  you  talk  about  imaginin' !  A  hungry  man  can  imagine 
a  dinner  fit  for  a  million-dollar  weddin'.  Why,  when  I  was 
fattenin'  on  them  moccasins — they  wasn't  no  neiv  moccasins 
from  Niaggery  Falls,  nuther — I  laid  down  one  day  on  my  stum- 
mick, or  rutheron  the  awful  holler  place  wher1  my  stummick 
hed  moved  away  from,  'an  I  hed  a  dream.  I  s'pose  dreams 
goes  fer  imagination — don't  they?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  ef  I  hed  that  dream  painted  out,  in  full,  on  a  big 
piece  o'  dry  goods,  I  could  git  a  million— er  million  an'  a  half 
— fer  it.  Trier5  was  everything  on  the  biggest  table  you  ever 
saw — every thing.  1  don't  except  nothin'.  Ther'  ain't  noth- 
in* 'at  a  white  man  ever  liked  to  eat  that  wasn't  on  that  table 
— nothin' — nary  damned  thing.  And — cooked?  Dished  up? 
Why,  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  half  equal  to  the  cook- 
in'.  All  the  air  in  the  world  was  jist  a  welpin'  an'  rainin' 
down  with  the  smells  o'  good  cookin'.  And  the  waiters  was 
jist  a  gittin'  up  an'  dustin',  a-bringin:  in  more  an'  more.  An' 
them  waiter-girls  !  Talk  about  yer  sweet  sixteens,  yer  lovely 
twenties,  yer  alabaster  shoulders,  yer  dimples,  yer  peach- 
blooms,  yer  orange-blossoms,  yer  heavy-hooded  eyes  'at 
broods  on  passion-flowers,  yer  grace  of  motion,  an'  yer  fault- 
less forms — why  they  was  all  ther' — every  one  of 'em — com- 
in'  an'  goin',  and  fhngin'  kisses  to  me  from  luscious  lips  with 
lily-white  hands.  Why,  you  never  see  such  hands  an'  necks 
as  them  waiter-girls  hed — white  an'  soft,  an'  round  an'  warm, 
an'  taperin'.  An'  they  was  all  a-waitin'  on  me — gittin'  my 
dinner  ready ;  and  none  of  'em  was  jellus  of  one  another. 
They  hedn't  no  need  to  be  jellus,  fer  I  had  appetite  enough 
fer  all  that  dinner  in  my  stummick,  and  love  enough  fer  all 
them  girls  in  my " 

"  In  your  whalV  suddenly  exclaimed  Colddecker. 

"  In  my  dream." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Why,  wher'd.ye  s'pose  I  had  it?" 

"  I  didn't  know  but  you  was  going  to  play  a  heart  on  me." 

"  No,  sir.  Hearts  has  nothin'  to  do  with  love  or  appetite. 
It's  stummick.  Hearts  doesn't  do  nothin',  only  pump.  But 
.stummicks  is  boss.  A  empty  stummick  in  a  cast-away  boat 
at  sea  will  eat  a  Christian  feller-Christian,  an'  the  heart  can't 
do  nothin'  to  stop  it  ;  but  a  full  stummick  loves  all  good 
things,  an'  the  heart  only  keeps  on  a-pumpin'." 

"  Well,  never  mind  about  hearts.  What  did  you  do  about 
that- dinner  the  pretty  girls  were  setting  out  for  you?" 

"  What  'id  I  do  ?  -  Why  I  jist  laid  ther'  under  that  old 
palm-cactus  an'  watched  'em.  One  of  the  girls— a  reg'lar 
Menken— come  in  with  her  bare  arms  over  her  head,  an'  her 
breast  standin'  out  under  her  white  satin  dress  shinin'  like 
twin  buttes  of  pearl  statu  werry,an'she  had  a  done-brown  roast 
turkey  on  a  chiny  dish  trimmed  with  sparergrass  an'  sallery, 
an'  I  couldn't  wait  to  be  called  to  dinner,  so  I  jumped  up  a 
lollerin',  '  Hold  on,  my  darling— don't  goto  no  more  trouble 

i  my  account  ; '  then  I  rubbed  my  eyes  an'  looked  at  the 
m  cactuses  standin'  'round  over  the  desert,  smacked  my 
;  lips  together  till  the  dust  flew  out  between  'em,  an'  cussed 
jntry." 


"  Did  that  imaginary  dinner  do  you  any  good  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  done  me  just  as  much  good  as  it  does  you  to  lay 
abed  an5  imagine  what  a  purty  girl  you  could  marry  ef  ye  hed 
a  chanct.  An1  ye  don't  deny  takin'  comfort  out  o'  that  sort 
o'  thing,  do  you  ?  An'  it  made  me  ambitious  to  hang  on  an' 
hold  out  fer  better  days,  like  a  warm  Christian  bound  fer 
hallelujah.  What's  heaven  but  a  dream  of  glory  ?  I  wouldn't 
take  a  thousan1  dollars  fer  that  dream,  an'  ef  I  could  tell  it 
to  you  just's  I  dremp  it  ye  could  make  big  money  lecturin' 
on  it." 

"And  you  were  lying  on  your  stummick?" 

"  Yes,  I  was." 

"Well,  how  is  it  now?" 

"Oh,  youbedam!" 

"Where  did  you  get  something  to  eat  when  you  did  get  it?" 

"  Didn't  get  nothin'  to  eat,  only  moccasin,  till  we  come  to 
Gorgonio  Pass.     Know  wher'  that  is?" 

"*No,  I  don't." 

"  Guess  you're  like  a  heap  more  Amerrikan  citizens,  of  the 
smart  kind — don't  know  much  about  Amerriky.  You'd  bet- 
ter 'prentice  yourself  to  a  statesman,  an'  learn  how  to  whip 
ten  Amerrikan  States  with  seventy-five  thousand  men  in  sixty 
days.  Amerriky's  a  hell-snortin'  big  piece  of  land  you  might 
remember,  ef  you  knowed  anything  about  it." 

"  Well,  show  your  learning.  There's  no  strings  on  you. 
I'm  sittin'  here  list'ning,  a'n't  I  ?    Where  is  Gorgonio  Pass?" 

"  It's  between  the  Chabazon  and  the  waters  of  the  Santy 
Ana.     Now  d'ye  know?1' 

"No;  I  don't  know  any  more  than  I  did  before." 

"  1  s'pose  not.  That  shows  'at  a  feller  can't  even  lis'en 
with  sense,  ef  he  don't  know  nothin'.  I  reckon  now  you 
know  wrier5  Judear  is,  an'  Mount  Sineei  is,  and  Nazareth,  an' 
Jerusalem,  an' all  them  places;  but  ye  don't  know  nothin' 
about  the  Chabazon,  ner  about  Gorgonio,  do  ye?" 

"  Can't  say  that  I  know  much  about  any  place  you've 
spoken  of." 

"  Great  thunderation  !  Wher3  was  you  raised — in  Amer- 
riky?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  long  'a'  you  been  in  Californy?'' 

"  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years." 

"  Well,  I'll  swear  !  You  don't  know  as  much  as  '11  do  fer 
this  world  er  the  nex'.  Them  first  places  I  was  speakin'  of 
is  on  the  straight  road  to  heaven — them's  Bible  towns ;  but 
Gorgonio  an'  the  Chabazon  is  on  the  rough  road  from  South- 
ern Californy  to  the  last  place  this  side  o'  hell's  delights." 

"  How  many  people  are  there  in  Chabazon  ?  Is  it  a  place 
of  any  importance?" 

"  Place  !  People  !  It's  a  desert.  It's  a  big  piece  of  Cal- 
iforny. It's  drier  an'  hotter'n  a  bake-oven.  It's  the  bottom 
of  a  dead  lake,  wher  the  smiggymagurian  an'  the  masto- 
mathirryum  used  to  wobble  in  the  mud  among  the  geolergy 
bugs,  forty  thousan'  years  afore  Moses's  great-gran'-daddy 
lost  his  tail.'' 

"  Oh,  is  that  the  place  where  they  found  the  ancient  ship 
keeled  over  in  the  dry  desert?" 

"Wher'  who  foun'  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  who.     I  read  about  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  dern  glad  they  foun'  it.  I  helped  to  put  it  ther." 
said  Bill,  in  his  iciest  manner. 

"  You  did?" 

"  That's  what  I  aim  to  say." 

"  Why,  the  ship  I  read  of  was  a  big  vessel — supposed  to 
be  of  ancient  Phoenicia." 

"All  correct,"  said  Bill,  nodding  his  head;  "that's  the  one 
'at  Tim  Dix  an'  me  put  ther'." 

"  It  is?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is — the  identical  same.  You  needn't  stare  at 
me.  I  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about.  An'  ef  you  knowed  the 
histerry  of  your  country,  you'd  remember  that  John  P.Jones 
an'  Ike  James  was  a-goin'  to  flood  that  country  onct  with  the 
Gulf  o'  Californy.  That's  the  time  we  put  the  ship  ther' — 
so's  to  get  the  bulge  on  the  inland  navigation.  I've  heerd 
since  that  a  feller  named  Miller  writ  a  pome  on  it." 

"You  said,"  Bill  added,  after  taking  a  new  chew  of  the 
popular  weed — "you  said  ol'  Tanner  couldn't  live  on  imag- 
ination.    Now,  what's  that  feller  Miller  livin'  on?" 

"  Him?  Oh,  he  lives  on  his  earnings  and  his  bummings, 
I  s'pose,  like  the  other  Bohemians." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  Boheemyans;  but  I  do 
know  'at  these  writin'  roosters  lives  mos'ly  off  ther'  imagina- 
tions. That's  one  o'  the  pints  I'm  makin'.  I'm  not  talkin' 
fer  nothin'." 

"  Well,  all  right !  Let  it  go  at  that.  Don't  let  us  wander 
off  the  subject." 

"  It's  your  fault.  I'd  'a'  gone  on  an'  told  a  straight  story  ef 
you'd  'a'  let  me  alone.  But  you  don't  understand  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Very  good ;  I'm  not  saying  I  do.  Let  us  go  back  to  Gor- 
gonio Pass.     That's  where  you  left  yourself,  isn't  it?" 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I  never  leave  myself  anywher.  That's  wrier5 
I  left  you."  • 

"  Yes ;  that's  where  you  left  me.     All  right— go  on." 

"Well,  Tim  Dix  an'  me  come  acrost  the  Chabazon,  shuf- 
flin'  for  God's  country,  an'  we  struck  a  big  spring  in  the  Cha- 
bazon. We  hed  an  ol'  mule,  an'  we  lost  him  ther' — busted 
hisself  drinkin'  water  an'  eaten'  grass  on  an  empty  stummick, 
'cause  he  hed  no  watermillon  to  start  in  on.  Wher'  that 
mule  died  we  must  'a'  been,  in  the  way  'at  we  wandered  about 
from  water  to  water,  nigh  on  a  hundred  miles  from  Gorgo- 
nio. We  knowed  when  we  left  the  sick  mule  that  we  didn't 
have  no  grub  left,  but  we  wasn't  hungry  enough  yit  to  think 
of  eatin'  sick  mule — thought  of  it  afterward,  though,  many  a 
time,  you  bet  you — and  we  struck  out  across  the  infernal  dry 
country,  a  s'posin,  er,  ruther,  imaginin',  we  could  make  some 
kind'  o'  camp  in  twenty-four  hours.  Well,  we  tramped  and 
tramped  ;  we  tramped  fer  four  solid  days  and  nights — that  is 
we  tramped  all  we  was  able  to  in  such  a  country.  Tim  Dix 
told  me  ofen,  afore  that,  'at  a  man  could  live  a  week  on 
water,  an'  average  twenty  miles  walkin'  in  each  twenty-four 
hours,  right  along,  ef  he'd  divide  his  time  right  and  not  fret. 
Frettin'  is  what  kills  people.  Talk  about  walkin'  on  water. 
It's  no  trick  at  all.  The  way  you  do  is  this  way:  You  know 
you  must  hev  a  belt — a  leather  belt  with  a  buckle  to  it— 
around  you  to  hang  your  knife  an'  pistol  on.  Well,  then, 
say  you  come  to  a  spring;  you  walk  right  down  to  the  water 
an'  take  a  moderate  drink,  an'  let  your  belt  out  one  hole. 
Then  you  go  an'  set  down  an'  think  about  somethin'— mostly 
about  somethin'  to  eat — fer  nigh  about  a'  hour.     Then  you 


git  up,  go  to  the  spring  ag'in,  an'  drink  enough  to  let  your 
belt  out  two  holes  more — and  so  on  till  you  git  full  enough 
to  stop  the  hunger  gnawin'.  Then  you  go  to  sleep  a  while, 
till  that  water  'vaporates,  when  you  go  it  all  over  again  an' 
sleep  some  more.  When  you  git  rested,  and  begin  to  feel 
yourself  gittin'  too  fleshy,  you  rise  up,  like  young  Mr.  Riley, 

go  to  the  spring,  fill  your  stummick  and  your  canteen 1 

didn'  mention  a  canteen  before  in  this  conversation — did  I  ?'' 
"  No,  not  that  I  heard." 

"Well,  a  feller  has  to  be  mighty  keerful  talkin'  to  smart 
people.  A  canteen — well,  you  know  what  a  canteen  is,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  idea  what  it  is  ;  but  what  do  you  say  it  is  ? " 
"Well,  it's  a  warlike  weepon.  More  battles  has  been  won 
an'  lost  by  canteens  than  was  ever  won  by  basnets.  It  was 
canteens  'at  saved  the  Union.  I  don't  care  who  loads  the 
guns  of  a  people,  ef  you  lemme  fill  ther5  canteens.  A  can- 
teen is  a  tin  thing,  holler  on  the  inside,  shape  of  a  watch, 
with  a  cork  in  a  hole  wher  the  watch-chain  oughter  hitch, 
with  a  strap  around  the  edge  to  hold  up  the  thing  an'  go  over 
your  head  like  a  watch-guard.  It'll  hold  from  a  quart  to  a 
gallon  of  any  kind  of  fluid — but  it'll  hold  a  leetle  more  whisky 
than  it  will  anything  else,  peticulerly  in  time  o'  battle.  Vic- 
t'ry  in  war,  er  in  religion,  depends  mos'ly  on  sperrets.  Civil- 
'zation  goes  with  the  stronges'  fluids.  Now  you  take  Scot- 
land— that's  wher5  my  forefathers  come  from — that's  the  mos1 
pious,  mos'  warlike,  mos'  religiousest,  morrel  country  ther5  is 
anywher5.  W7hat's  the  cause?  It's  whisky.  Nex'  comes 
Amerriky— what  does  she  take  in  hern?  Whisky.  You 
can't  her  a  high  state  of  religious  morality  on  weak  drinks. 
Ef  ther5  wasn't  no  saloons,  nor  no  distilleries,  ther5  wouldn't 
be  no  churches.  Ther5  wasn't  none  in  Chiny  so  long  as  the 
Chinymen  on'y  drank  tea  and  smoked  opium,  but  jes's  soon 
as  these  Chinymen  what's  yer  in  Californy  learns  to  drink 
whisky,  an'  sich  like  high-proof  leckers,  an'  goes  back  home 
wher'  they  come  from,  the  gospel  will  begin  to  flourish  in 
Chiny  like  it  does  in  Scotland." 

"Do  you  advocate  whisky?" 

"No;  I  don't.  Ner  I  don't  advocate  war,  ner  religion. 
It  takes  very  little  whisky,  er  war,  er  religion  to  do  mej  but 
that  don't  alter  the  case,  ner  it  don't  prevent  them  three 
things  from  bein'  trumps  in  the  same  hand.  Now  you 
look,*  added  Bill,  waving  his  hand  abroad,  "you  look  all 
over  the  world  an'  show  me  any  religious  nation  'at  isn't  jist 
hell  on  the  fight — they  all  foller  the  Prince  o'  Peace  with 
muskets  on  their  shoulders  an'  carry  their  Bibles  in  cat- 
teridge-boxes,  an'  ef  you  put  the  cork  of  their  canteens  to 
your  nose  you'll  smell — whisky.  It  ain:t  no  use  fer  to  try  to 
hide  it,  fer  it's  so.  Religion  may  be  good,  but  honesty  is 
better.     Let  us  have  truth." 

"  How  often?" 

"Well,  onct  in  a  while.  The  man  'at  pretends  he  can  hit 
the  truth  ever}-  time,  he's  a  dern  fool — er  thinks  I'm  one. 
The  man  'at  says  he  never  tol'  a  lie  is  the  champion  liar  of 
the  universe,  an'  the  truth  isn't  in  him.  He  might  as  well 
say  he  had  walked  thirty  or  forty  years  an'  never  stumbled, 
er  took  a  false  step.  Ther'  ain't  no  animal,  tame  er  wild — 
no  bird,  no  bug,  no  insec',  no  fish — but  what'll  lie  an'  make 
false  moves  to  deceive  the  innemy  an'  protect  its  own.  These 
yer  truthful  fellers  is  the  kind  'at  says  they  have  lived  ten 
married  years  with  a  live  woman  an'  never  had  a  cross  word 
with  her."  Here  Bill  laughed  loud  and  long,  not  so  much  at 
what  he  had  said  as  at  what  he  had  suggested,  and  finally 
wiped  his  brimming  eyes  with  a  spotted,  red  bandana  hand- 
kerchief, exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "The  damn  lying  fools!" 

"  Well,  let  us  get  back  to  the  text." 

"  The  tex' !     What  is  the  tex'?" 

"The  text  of  this  talk — 'Starvation.'" 

"  No — there  you  go  wrong  agin.  The  tex'  o'  this  conver- 
sation is  'Imagination'." 

"Founded  on  fact?" 

"O1  course.  A  lookin'-glass  can't  make  no  reflections  with 
nothin'  to  reflec';  nuther  kin  a  man.  No  new  thing  can't  be 
got  up  by  no  man  without  puttin'  ol'  things  together.  Every- 
thing that  is,  is — an'  always  was.  No  man  kin  invigin'  morn 
what  is,  or  hes  been  here  an"  ther'  in  pieces.  He  kin  discover 
things,  but  no  man  can't  make  nothin'.  Ef  a  man  tries  to 
'magine  anything,  an'  writes  it  down  to  his  great-gran'-chil- 
dren,  ef  ther's  anything  in  it,  his  posterrity  finds  out  that  the 
ol'  man's  idees  wasn't  morn  half  equal  to  the  real  thing. 
W7hat's  ol'  Ben  Franklin's  kite  and  door-key  to  these  yertel- 
lyphones  an'  'Iectrick  lights.  'Spose  a  man  says  he  'magines 
that  we  will  yit  go  thro'  the  air  direc'  from  Frisco  to  New 
York?  That  ain't  no  'magination  o'  his.  That's  the  song  o' 
the  wild-goose.  An'  the  goose  has  been  a-honkin'  away  at 
that  fer  thousan's  an'  thousan's  of  years.  The  guano  quar- 
ries is  ol'er  than  any  dead  man.  Wher's  the  goose  'at  writ  the 
fust  letter  in  the  fust  vollum  of  the  Book  of  Guano?" 

"  Give  it  up." 

"  I  reckon  he  was  the  peteryodactyle  of  the  geolergy  bugs, 
er  some  o'  them  long-toed  roosters  what  the  book-sharps  talk 
about  up  in  the  quartz  mines.  Anyway,  no  man  can't  make 
no  new  thing  in  his  imagination,  er  out  of  it.  This  yer's  a 
fact  'at  covers  everything.  But  I  jist  think,  an'  I  kin  prove 
it,  that  ef  he  overloads  his  stummick,  or  starves  hisself — 
either  one  or  the  other,  I  don't  kur  which — he  can  see  some 
mighty  fine  picters,  that  never  was  painted  on  sea  nor  land. 
An'  that's  why  I  say  'at  stummick  is  boss." 

"The  Germans  have  found  that  out  some  years  ago." 

"All  right ;  and  bully  fer  the  Germans.  Now  ef  every- 
body would  quit  talkin'  '  soul,'  which  is  a  doubtful  posses- 
sion an'  mostly  a  mighty  thin  property,  and  go  to  preachin' 
1  stummick,'  they  would  come  a  dern  sight  nearer  campin'on 
the  real  foundation  of  civilization.'' 

"  Now  about  this  Gorgonio  and  Chabazon  country." 

"Well,  you  leave  the  Colorado  River  to  go  west  by  no'th 
an'  you  go  through  a  lot  o'  hills — stone  hills,  sand  hills,  mud 
hills,  an'  all  sorts  o'  hills,  'cept  green  hills  ;  an'  after  you  come 
out  o'  them  hot  hills  an'  barren  canons,  which  are  of  all  colors, 
'cept  any  decent  live  color,  you  come  down  into  a  flat — a  big 
dish — as  white  as  white  ashes,  an'  in  places  white  as  snow. 
This  yer  dish  goes  on  no'th  o'  wher'  we  struck  it,  fer  I  slvd 
say  over  a  hund'd  miles  ;  an'  it  goes  south  fer  more  miles 
an'  it  goes  no'th.  It  is  the  bottom  of  a  big  ol'  sea.  The 
hills  put  out  into  it— dry  head-lands  in  a  dried-up  sea.  An* 
the  dry  bays  an'  harbors  put  in  among  the  dry  hills,  just  as  if 
the  Bay  o'  Frisco  was  to  dry  up  and  leave  a  white  bottom — 
on'y  an  awful  sight  bigger.  It's  the  desolatest,  the  dryest, 
the  hottest,   an'  the   hellhantedest  place  that  a  man  ever 
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throwed  his  eye  over.  You  go  into  the  middle  of  it  an'  git 
ther'  at  noon  in  summer-time,  the  sun  plumps  down  on  your 
head.  You  look  away  no'th — nothiri.  You  look  away  south 
—7iothitt.  You  look  east — hills,  all  dead.  You  look  west- 
hills,  darker  an'  deader.  No  clouds,  no  shade,  no  shadders 
—just  nothin'  but  the  heat  a-shimmerin'  and  a-shudderin'. 
Your  eyes  smartin',  your  lips  peelin'  with  alkali,  an'  your 
stummick  a  cryin'  'water  !  water!'  That's  a  place  right 
yer  in  Amerriky,  wher'  if  a  man  hain't  got  no  imagination 
he's  got  nothin' — not  even  hope.  At  last  when  you  get  across 
the  damn  thing,  you  come  up  into  Gorgonio  Pass,  an'  ther" 
you  begin  to  git  the  first  smell  o'  moisture — and  it  is  mighty 
faint  I  tell  you.  Trier's  wher'  I  got  something  to  eat  after 
livin'  four  days  on  water  and  imagination,  spiced  with  raw 
moccasin.  Now,  if  ol'  Doc  Tanner  'd  hed  to  paddle  along 
over  the  Chabazon  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  mile  a  day,  he'd 
'a'  pegged  in  less'n  forty  days,  you  bet." 
"Did  you  get  watermelon  at  Gorgonio?" 
"  No,  sir.  Mutton,  an'  beans,  'an  bread,  an'  chili  Colorado 
stew." 
"  What  good  did  all  that  starving  racket  do  you  ?  " 
"  What  good  ?  In  the  fust  place,  it  give  me  an  idea  of  my 
own  country.  Then  it  showed  me  'at  this  is  an  ol',  ol'  world 
— no  book  ner  nobody  knows  how  ol'.  Then,  agMn,  it  learnt 
me  that  stummick  is  boss.  An',  last  of  all,  it  learnt  me  what 
Doc  Tanner  has  learnt  you— ef  ye  kin  take  in  the  idee — an' 
that  is,  not  to  worry  er  git  skeered  when  yer  grub  peters  out. 
An',  ef  ye  hear  me,  that's  a  mighty  val'able  lesson.  A  man 
kin  do  more  than  he  thinks  fer,  ef  he'll  keep  cool  an'  try.  I 
tell  ye,  imagination  '11  keep  a  man  alive  a  long  time  ;  an'  it'll 
kill  a  man,  too,  ef  it  gits  away  with  him.  I  kin  tell  ye  a 
yarn  about  'imagination  killin'  me  onct — er  mighty  nigh  a 
doin'  it — but  I  haint  got  time  to  tell  that  now.  I  mus'  go  an' 
water  my  horses  ;  "  and  taking  his  booted  feet  down  from 
the  corner  of  the  table,  he  started  off,  saying:  "So  long!  I'll 
see  ye  again." 

"  Well,  but — hold  on  here.  How  did  you  sleep  under  cac- 
tus trees  on  a  naked  white  plain  ? " 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye  there  was  headlands  put  out  into  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  b'lieve  you  did." 
"  Well,  what  more  d'yer  want  ?  " 
"Ah!" 

Bill  went  away.  So  did  I.  On  reflection,  I  am  not  able 
to  say  if  he  is  the  average  Far-West  American,  of  the  Jona- 
than stripe,  or  not.  If  he  is,  his  information,  scattering  as  it 
may  be,  exceeds  his  culture.  What  he  knows  seems  more 
than  how  he  tells  it.  If  his  leisurely  manner  and  odd  drawl- 
ing emphasis  could  be  conveyed  in  print,  it  would  be  the 
best  part  of  this  sketch.  J.  W.  Gally. 

Pajaro,  Cal.,  September  26,  1880. 


REPUBLICANS  AND  THE   CHINESE   QUESTION. 


The    New   Gas    Company. 


Within  the  past  few  days  we  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  new  gas  project,  that  for  a  time  cre- 
ated such  a  lively  discussion  in  the  various  journals,  and  for 
which  contracts  of  consumption  were  being  circulated.  Not 
being  able  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  and  almost 
feeling  that  we  had  been  again  disappointed  by  a  failure  of 
the  project,  and  that  something  had  supervened  to  defeat 
this  rival  enterprise  to  the  old  gas  company,  we  made  in- 
quiry, and  ascertained  that  the  enterprise  was  being  pushed, 
and  that  there  is  every  probability  of  its  speedy  accom- 
plishment. We  find  that  a  large  corps  of  efficient  engineers, 
and  others,  have  been  hard  at  work  upon  estimates,  specifi- 
cations, and  drawings,  that  would  not  have  been  made  un- 
less the  company  contemplated  an  actual  working.  We 
know  that  the  contracts  of  consumption  made  with  them  by 
persons  who  are  anxious  to  be  customers  of  the  new  com- 
pany are  largely  in  excess  of  their  original  expectations,  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  entire  community  is  eager  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  company  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  ready  to  supply 
gas  to  its  consumers.  Preliminary  plans  and  specifications 
of  buildings  for  the  new  works  have  been  prepared  with 
great  elaboration  by  the  engineers  having  the  details  of  this 
business.  We  ascertained,  also,  that  Mr.  Martin,  the  pro- 
moter of  this  project,  together  with  Mr.  Jennings  S.  Cox, 
have  gone  East  for  the  purpose  of  making  contracts  and  en- 
tering into  the  negotiations  necessary  for  carrying  out  so  im- 
portant an  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  boldness  with  which  they  have  undertaken  to  build 
gas-works  in  this  city — in  opposition  to  a  monopoly  that, 
until  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  seemed  to  be  all- 
powerful.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  stranger  among  us,  but  his  move- 
ments have  been  so  business-like,  and  his  work  so  effective, 
that  from  the  first  this  journal  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  meant  legitimate  business  ;  that  he  meant,  in 
event  of  ascertaining  that  he  could  sell  a  certain  quantity 
of  gas,  of  certain  quality,  at  a  certain  price,  to  put  up  works, 
lay  mains,  and  carry  out  the  contracts  he  entered  into  with 
our  citizens.  The  association  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings S.  Cox  was  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  that 
he  meant  honest  business.  That  there  is  large  money  in  gas 
works,  economically  built,  with  modern  and  scientific  im- 
provements, having  only  a  clean,  unwatered  capital,  and  hon- 
estly administered,  we  can  not  doubt.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  where  the  new  works  are  to  be  located,  but  we 
do  know  where  they  ought  to  be  placed,  and  that  is  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  North  Beach,  where  there  is  easy 
proximity  to  the  bay,  and  from  which  place  the  distributing 
mains  may  be  easily  conveyed,  and  by  natural  and  uniform 
grades,  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  If  the  old  company,  with  its 
ancient  processes  for  making  and  its  rattle-trap  contrivances 
for  distributing  gas,  with  its  enormous  and  watered  capital, 
can  make  the  dividends  it  is  now  declaring,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  ought  to  be  a  wagon-load  of  money  in  an  en- 
terprise so  legitimate  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Martin's  seems  to 
be.  His  franchise  cost  nothing.  He  can  not  be  blackmailed 
by  supervisors  or  legislators.  The  Constitution  protects  his 
enterprise.  He  builds  his  works  for  cash.  He  knows  the 
cost  of  producing  gas.  He  commands  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, all  the  more  recent  scientific  discoveries  and  ap- 
pliances ;  and  he  has  secured  enough  consumers  in  advance 
of  budding  his  works  to  guarantee  the  enterprise,  with  ev- 
ery assurance  that  when  the  new  company  gets  to  work  it 
will  command  the  situation  in  spite  of  anything  the  old  com- 
pany can  afford  to  do  in  the  way  of  competition.  Everybody 
in  this  city,  except  the  stockholders  of  the  present  monopoly, 
wish  the  new  concern  success. 


When  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  was  adopted 
at  Chicago  in  June  last,  the  opposition  press  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  weakness  of  the  plank  upon  the  Chinese 
question.  They  derided  its  tameness,  and  promised  an  ex- 
pectant public  a  model  resolution  when  the  Democratic  con- 
vention should  make  a  declaration  of  its  faith.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  organization  during  the  past  twenty  years  have 
shifted  so  often  and  covered  so  much — exhibiting  an  elastic- 
ity \vhich  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  pitiful — that  the 
public  were  quite  prepared  for  the  promulgation  of  some  bold 
and  startling  programme.  If  all  the  Chinese  in  the  State, 
like  the  swine  of  old,  had  been  driven  (by  resolution)  into 
the  sea  and  drowned,  and  the  Chinese  Empire  blotted  from 
the  map  of  the  world,  public  expectation  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  realized.  But  hungry  humanity  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, and  read  with  no  emotion  the  insipid  and  force- 
less declarations  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati.  The 
Republican  platform  was  supplemented  in  due  time  by  the 
manly  and  statesman-like  letter  of  General  Garfield,  accept- 
ing his  party's  nomination  for  President,  wherein  with  a  mas- 
ter hand  he  sketched  his  policy  upon  this  subject.  Again 
the  world  was  told  to  wait  until  the  Democratic  nominee 
should  speak.  The  world  very  kindly  did  so,  but  only  to  be 
deceived  once  more.  General  Hancock  accepted  the  nom- 
ination of  his  party,  but  "made  no  sign"  upon  the  topic 
which  was  supposed  to  be  agitating  so  violently  the  spirit  of 
Democracy.     Its  oracle  was  mute— dumb  as  the  Sphinx. 

Notwithstanding  the  conspicuous  failure  of  their  platform 
and  their  candidate  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  California,  they  have  assumed  the  virtue  of  supe- 
rior excellence,  though  they  had  it  not,  and  have  persistently 
charged  the  Republican  party  with  delinquency  upon  the 
great  question.  The  members  of  that  organization  may  well 
reply  by  pointing  to  their  platform  and  the  letter  of  their  can- 
didate. But  beyond  and  behind  these  are  the  history  and 
the  record  of  the  two  great  parties  which  are  again  struggling 
for  th'e  control  of  the  Government.  What  attitude  have  the 
respective  organizations  occupied  toward  labor  in  years  past, 
and  which  has  been  the  champion  of  free  and  honorable  toil? 
In  its  platform,  adopted  at  Cincinnati  last  June,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  pledges  itself  anew  to  the  "traditions"  which  it 
has  inherited  from  the  past,  "as  illustrated  by  the  teachings 
"and  example  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  pa- 
"triots" — thus  challenging  an  investigation  of  its  history,even 
if  the  character  and  record  of  a  party  were  not  at  all  times 
a  legitimate  subject  of  investigation,  when  a  party,  like  an 
individual,  desires  to  be  put  into  a  position  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  Republican  party  fought  its  first  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1856.  The  great  question  then  was,  whether  or  not 
free  labor  was  to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  Territories 
by  consecrating  them  to  slavery.  The  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  year  was  in  substance  an  assertion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
Constitution,  couched  in  language  at  once  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble. The  Republican  party  originally  opposed  the  extension 
of  slavery.  It  was  the  champion  of  free  soil,  of  free  labor, 
and  of  free  men.  The  Democratic  party,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  defender  of  the  "peculiar  institution,"  and  in  its 
platform  of  1856  met  the  noble  utterances  of  its  opponents 
with  the  declaration,  "that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  or 
"  others,  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of 
"slavery,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
"dangerous  consequences,"  concluding  with  the  pointed 
threat,  uttered  in  so  many  words,  that  "  all  such  efforts  have 
"  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
"  the  Union  " — that  is  to  say,  to  provoke  secession.  The  po- 
sition of  the  parties  in  1S60  was  practically  the  same. 
Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Southern  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  attempted  to  secede.  The  Union  was  pre- 
served, but  in  the  contest  for  its  stability  and  permanency 
slavery  was  stamped  out  forever.  Throughout  this  contest 
the  Republican  party  was  the  friend  of  honorable  toil  and 
universal  liberty  ;  the  Democratic  was  the  ally  of  the  mas- 
ters of  slaves,  and  the  despised  accomplice  of  human  slavery 
itself.  In  the  regions  where  slavery  existed,  free  labor  not 
only  had  no  fair  opportunity  to  find  employment,  but  was 
compelled  to  encounter  contempt  and  social  ostracism.  So 
the  Democratic  party,  by  avowing  itself  the  friend  of  slavery, 
declared  its  hostility  to  free  labor.  Across  these  lines  it  has 
never  yet  written  "  Obsolete,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  re- 
cently re-affirmed  its  allegiance  to  "  the  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past." 

The  course  of  the  two  parties  since  has  been  in  entire  har- 
mony with  this  position,  assumed  so  many  years  ago.  The 
Democratic  party  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  even  when 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.  They  would  have  pre- 
served the  "  sacred  institution,"  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
Union.  The  Republican  party  has  ever  been  willing  to  give 
the  humblest  worker  the  benefit  of  his  toil,  and  to  make  that 
benefit  as  broad  and  complete  as  possible.  The  result  is, 
that  the  Republican  party  has  always  been  composed  of  the 
artisans,  the  mechanics,  the  owners  of  little  homes,  and  all 
that  great  middle  class  who  constitute  the  strength,  the  sta- 
bility, and  the  honor  of  every  nation.  Even  its  candidates 
have  been,  without  exception,  illustrations  of  this  tendency 
of  the  party.  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Garfield,  not  to  mention 
the  lesser  names  of  Arthur,  Colfax,  and  Wilson,  were  chil- 
dren of  poverty,  who  toiled  upward  along  the  rugged  path 
to  knowledge  and  fame.  They  are  incarnations  of  the  Re- 
publican idea,  that  free  labor  and  independent  manhood  are 
the  great  qualities  which  should  underlie  the  fabric  of  this 
Union,  and  make  it  endure  forever.  Is  not  the  Republican 
party,  then,  the  best  fitted  for  solving  the  Chinese  problem  ? 

The  history  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Fifteen-passenger 
Bill  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  an  allusion.  It 
is  mentioned  now  only  to  say  that  if  it  had  provided  that 
notice  of  its  passage  should  be  given  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment before  going  into  effect,  it  would  have  received  certain 
support  which  it  failed  to  obtain.  A  patriot  jealous  of  his 
country's  honor  may,  perhaps,  well  question  whether  or  not 
the  bill  would  have  been  altogether  wise.  This  nation  has  a 
treaty  with  China.  Suppose  that  a  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  with  England,  couched  in  language  identical  with  that 
of  the  Chinese  treaty,  would  this  Government,  in  that  case, 
have  passed  a  Fifteen-passenger  Bill,  and  turned  the  White 


Star  or  Cunard  steamships  back  to  English  shores  with  their 
cargoes  of  human  freight  ?  And  can  this  or  any  other  nation 
afford  to  deal  with  the  most  weak  or  inferior  government 
otherwise  than  it  would  with  the  proudest  and  strongest? 
Can  this  nation  of  ours,  for  its  own  sake,  afford  to  proceed 
in  a  different  manner  because  it  is  dealing  with  China,  and 
not  with  England,  or  Germany,  or  France  ?  If  it  can  not, 
we  must  not  be  too  severe  in  our  criticism  of  the  veto  of 
that  bill. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  voter  upon  the  fate 
of  the  bill  referred  to,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
proposition  that  there  is  a  method  of  properly  settling  the 
question.  That  method  is  by  treaty.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Republican  administration  has  appointed  a  commission, 
which  is  now  in  China  proceeding  with  its  negotiations.  One 
of  this  commission,  Mr.  Angell,  is  an  eminent  educator; 
another,  Mr.  Swift,  is  a  well-known  citizen  of  this  State  ;  the 
third,  Mr.  Trescott,  is  a  Democrat.  President  Hayes,  with 
a  liberality  which  his  own  party  has  not  appreciated,  nor 
those  «'ho  voted  against  him  been  sufficiently  thankful  for, 
has  given  many  distinguished  places  to  those  of  the  opposite 
political  faith.  Thus  both  parties  and  all  sections  are  repre- 
sented on  this  commission,  which  is  thus  given,  perhaps,  a 
greater  right  to  rank  high  in  the  national  regard.  This 
commission  is  now  engaged  about  its  task.  If  it  has  not 
been  able  to  complete  its  work  in  the  few  months  thus  far  de- 
voted to  it,  the  intricacy  and  magnitude  of  the  questions  in- 
volved must  be  the  reason.  It  Is  enough  to  know  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  commission  are  high-minded  and 
honorable,  possessing  an  ability  which  should  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  having  a  desire  to  reach  a  solution  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  our  people. 

The  Democratic  nominee  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  treats 
this  question,  so  important  to  California,  with  studied  silence 
and  neglect.  Slight  as  is  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  it  could  not  have  escaped  his  notice.  If  it 
did,  he  could  not  have  been  unmindful  of  its  importance, 
because,  doubtless,  in  the  interviews  of  delegates,  and  in  the 
letters  and  dispatches  of  other  prominent  Democrats,  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  the  platform  by  his  letter  was 
pressed  upon  him.  His  silence,  therefore,  is  most  significant, 
betraying  a  studied  and  intentional  indifference.  This  fact 
is  realized  by  the  Democratic  expounders  of  the  faith  on  the 
rostrum  and  in  the  sanctum.  They  treat  the  question  more 
mildly  than  of  yore,  but  still  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment upon  the  course  of  the  party  in  power.  But,  while  crit- 
icising the  Republican  party,  what  better  plan  have  our  op- 
ponents to  suggest  than  the  one  now  in  process  of  execution? 
Has  the  Democratic  party  any  improvement  to  offer  in  this 
regard  upon  Republican  methods  ?  If  by  any  chance  it 
should  succeed  to  power,  what  would  it  do  ?  Would  it  con- 
tinue the  present  commission  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  a  confes- 
sion that  nothing  better  could  be  offered, and  adverse  criticism 
would  have  to  cease.  If  it  should  recall  the  commission,  what 
would  it  substitute  in  its  place  ?  In  other  words,  how  would 
the  Democratic  party  proceed  to  solve  the  vexed  Chinese 
question  ?  What  are  its  methods  and  plans  ?  It  comes  be- 
fore the  people  finding  fault  with  the  doings  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  it  proposes  to  supplant.  It  asks  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Before  making 
any  change,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  will  be  the 
policy  adopted  as  a  result  of  that  change.  Any  flippant  critic 
may  find  fault  with  a  line  of  governmental  policy  upon  which 
a  statesman  alone  may  be  able  to  improve.  An  orator  may 
have  his  most  finished  productions  condemned,  and  his  choic- 
est rhetoric  torn  to  shreds,  by  a  person  who  can  not  correctly 
utter  two  consecutive  sentences.  An  amateur,  just  learning 
to  mix  his  colors,  will  point  out  the  defects  of  Titian  or  Ru- 
bens with  startling  glibness.  Yet  we  will  not,  for  that  rea- 
son, buy  his  first  picture,  nor  suffer  the  orator  to  be  super- 
seded by  his  hasty  listener,  nor  exchange  the  statesman  for 
the  placeman.  It  requires  no  skill  to  tear  down;  genius 
alone  can  construct. 

Hence,  as  long  as  the  Republican  administration  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  upon  which  no  one  suggests  an  improvement, 
adverse  criticism  should  cease.  To  indulge  in  it  is  dema- 
gogic, for  demagogues  alone  will  pervert  the  truth  or  ven- 
ture to  condemn  impolicy  upon  which  they  can  not  improve. 
The  Chinese  question  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  at  the  East.  They  do  not  understand  how  these 
people  come  among  us,  make  no  homes,  stay  a  few  months 
or  years,  and  then  go  hence,  following  inevitably,  dead  if 
not  alive,  their  earnings,  which  they  have  sent  out  of  our 
country  to  enrich  another.  They  do  not  understand  how 
this  cheap  labor,  thus  temporarily  employed  upon  our  own 
territory,  is  nothing  in  effect  but  a  practical  evasion  of  the 
tariff  laws — the  laborers  admitted  free  of  duty — instead  of 
the  product  of  their  hands.  They  do  not  understand  the 
unanimity  of  our  people  as  voiced  at  the  election  of  last 
year,  through  a  secret  ballot,  wherein  every  man  could  ex- 
press his  real  opinion  without  fear  of  discovery  or  comment. 
If  the  maxim  vox  ftopuli,  vox  Dei,  be  true,  then  the  voice  of 
heaven  was  as  nearly  unanimous  upon  that  occasion  as  it  is 
ever  likely  to  be  in  this  commonwealth.  The  majority  was 
even  greater  than  at  the  late  Democratic  election  in  Alabama 
— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  audience  at  the  East 
to  be  instructed  is  a  large  one,  and,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, the  men  to  whom  California  has  delegated  the  duty 
have  been  incompetent  and  unequal  to  the  task. 

Great  nations  can  move  but  slowly,  and  it  sometimes  re- 
quires the  shock  of  war  to  arouse  them  to  action.     But  for 
the  rebellion,  slavery  might  still  have  cursed  the  land.     Our 
State,  moreover,  is  not  so  large  a  part  of  the  Union  as  we 
are  often  led  to  think.     Our  industries,  our  trade,  and  our 
political  influence  are  not  so  great  as  to  equal  by  far  the  power 
we  must  control.     We  must  exercise  patience  and  persever- 
ance.   We  must  show  the  just  relations  of  labor,  and  the  real 
— not  the  imaginary — dangers  which  threaten  us.     We  must 
reason  like  philosophers  and  logicians — not  howl  like  dema- 
gogues and  fanatics.     We  must  appeal  to  reason,  and  not  to 
passion.     We  must  convince  the  thinkers  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  demonstrate  the  direction  of  self-interest.     That  the 
Republican  party  is  the  one  which,  by  reason  of  past  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  free  labor,  is  best  qualified  for  this  <?i  eat 
undertaking's  historical  fact.    Its  sympathies  and  ;i  "niatj  • 
must  inspire  confidence  in  its  sincerity.     Its  prese 
upon  which  no  adversary  has  yet  suggested  an  in1.; 
must  demonstrate  its  willingness  and  ability. 
San  Jose,  September  28,  1880.       George  F.  " 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


'EVERYBODY   GOES    OUT    OF   TOWN.' 


About   the   first  of  last   April,  people  began  to    ask   if 
-    the   country   this    summer  ?      and 
,vould 


going    into 


of    white 
'  everybody  was 


we   were 

"when?"  and  "where?"  and  "how  long  we  would  stay 
At  length,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  committed  to  memory 
the  names  of  all  the  summer  resorts  I  saw  advertised 
in  the  papers,  and  the  list  of  attractions  ascribed  to  each, 
and,  thus  prepared,  I  met  the  inevitable  inquiry  by  un- 
blushingly  declaring  my  intention  of  visiting  any  one  or 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  Then  the  query  changed  from 
" Are  you  going ? "  to  "Have  you  been?"  and,  lacking  the 
moral  courage  to  confess  that  1  had  not  been  out  of"  town, 
and  did  not  expect  to  go,  I  told  all  manner 
lies  to  account  for  remaining  at  home  when 
in  the  country-" 

•  But  we  have  been  in  the  country'  at  last,  and  1  want  every- 
body to  know  it.  I  haven't  been  to  White  Sulphur,^  nor 
bought  an  excursion  ticket  to  Monterey.  No,  we  didn  t  go 
to  any  of  those  fashionable  places.    But  I'll  tell  you  about  it. 

One  day  an  old  farmer  from  the  Russian  River  country 
was  in  the  office,  telling  Harry  what  a  fine  ranch  he  had  up 
there.  "  A  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  that  ever  laid 
out  doors,"  he  said. 

"  Any  game  up  there  ? "  Harry  asked. 

"  Game  !  Well,  there  ain't  nothin'  else."  And  then  he 
told  Harry  how  the  rabbits  ate  all  his  melons,  and  the  deer 
broke  into  his  corn-field  and  destroyed  ever  so  much  of  it, 
and  how  the  streams  were  just  full  of  trout ;  and  as  for 
quail  and  doves,  the  country  was  just  full  of  them.  Of 
course,  Harry  was  wild  to  get  a  shot  at  some  of  those  preda^ 
tory  deer,  and  he  thought  he  could  thin  out  the  rabbits  and 
quail  in  a  week  or  two.  So  he  managed  to  have  himself  in- 
vited to  come  up  and  bring  his  wife.  The  invitation  was 
accepted— of  course.  We  started  bright  and  early  one 
morning,  with  as  much  display  as  possible  of  sun-hats  and 
ulsters,  and  fishing  tackle  and  gun-case.  One  of  the  boys 
from  the  ranch  was  to  meet  us  at  the  end  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  with  a  double  team,  and  dinner  was  to  be  awaiting  us 
on  our  arrival  at  the  farm-house.  Visions  of  real  spring 
chicken,  country  cream  and  butter,  custards,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  broiled  trout,  venison,  quail,  etc.,  took  away  all 
appetite  for  the  dinner  set  before  us  at  the  hotel,  where  we 
awaited  "Charlie's"  arrival,  who  was  late  about  two  hours. 

While  we  waited,  we  entertained  and  instructed  ourselves 
for  some  time  studying  a  pair  of  oil  paintings  by  the  land- 
lord's daughter.     One  of  them  was  entitled  "  Winter." 


represented  a  large  farm-house,  a  large  barn,  and  a  very 
small  mountain— all  carefully  covered  with  wool.  It  was 
probably  done  to  keep  the  cold  out,  as  a  pond  near  the  barn 
seemed  to  be  frozen.     A  foreign  scene,  doubtless. 

The  other  picture  was  "Summer,"  of  course.  There  was 
a  house  and  barn  in  that,  also,  but  not  so  large  ones  as  in  the 
other.  There  were,  in  addition,  an  immense  hay-stack  on  a 
wagon,  and  a  pair  of  Shetland  ponies  hitched  to  the  wagon. 
They  were  there  to  have  their  pictures  taken,  doubtless  ; 
they  surely  couldn't  have  hauled  that  hay-stack.  There  was 
a  green  river  on  one  side  of  the  picture.  It  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  been  greener,  and  we  both  felt  sure  that  no  river 
ever  was  so  green  as  that  till  we  saw  the  Russian  River  in 
the  rare  places  where  it  is  so  deep  and  still,  and  then  we 
found  the  real  water  quite  as  green  as  that  in  the  picture.  _ 
After  we  had  finished  our  art  study,  Harry  examined  his 
gun  and  fishing  tackle  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right,  and 
we  decided  what  we  would  do  with  the  antlers  of  the  deer  he 
was  to  shoot.  Of  course,  we  would  keep  several  pairs  our- 
selves, but  most  of  them  we  would  present  to  friends  who 
appreciated  such  things.  It  was  pretty  warm.  The  ther- 
mometer seemed  to  have  risen  about  sixty  degrees  since  we 
left  the  city.  But  then,  country'  hotels  always  were  warm. 
It  was  different  with  country  houses.  I  had  been  in  one 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  remembered  it  was  deliriously 
cool,  and  had  wide  porches  and  big  lawn,  and  lovely  trees 
and  flowers,  and  a  summer-house  and  grape-arbor. 

"  Charlie  "  was  announced,  at  last ;  and  Harry  rushed  out 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  while  I  gathered  up  my  small 
traps  and  went  to  the  door  to  inspect  our  turnout.  Our  car- 
riage wasn't  there.  The  only  vehicle  in  sight  was  a  dilapi- 
dated old  express-wagon,  with  its  broken  pole  tied  together 
with  hay-rope,  the  traces  lengthened  out  with  the  same,  and 
the  motive  power  indicated  by  one  very  tall  gray  horse 
bristling  with  fine  points,  and  one  ridiculously  little  yellow 
one.  Old  gray  held  his  head  up  like  a  giraffe,  doing  his  best 
to  impart  dignity  to  the  concern ;  but  his  efforts  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  Tod,  who  had  evidently  seen  the 
wagon  some  time  or  other,  and  never  held  his  head  up  after- 
ward. Indeed,  he  held  it  down  to  such  a  degree  that  I  felt 
sure  he  would  step  into  his  own  mouth.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  our  equipage,  so  I  soon  lost  interest  in  it,  and  retired  to 
the  parlor  to  await  Harry's  return.  He  came  presently. 
"All  right,  Dot,"  he  said,  "this  is  our  team;  of  course 
we  can't  expect  anything  very  fine  so  far  from  the  city." 

Ill  not  say  that  I  was  "disgusted"  or  " indignant,"  be- 
cause neither  of  those  words,  nor  both  of  them,  with  all 
their  synonyms  and  approximations  added,  could  express  my 
mental  condition  at  that  moment  I  begged  Harry  to  go,  by- 
all  means — no  doubt  he  would  enjoy  it ;  but,  for  myself,  I 
politely  declined.     1  wished  to  return  by  the  next  train. 

"Nonsense  ! — everybody  rides  in  that  sort  of  wagon  here; 
come  on,"  and,  before  I  was  well  aware  of  it,  I  and  my  bag- 
gage were  bundled  into  the  wagon.     Harry  mounted  to  the 
■  front  seat  with  "  Charlie,"  and  the  caravan  moved. 

That  horse  didn't  walk  into  his  mouth  ;  I  wish  he  had. 
No,  he  lifted  his  head  up  as  high  as  his  knees,  and  trotted. 
At  least  he  struck  some  sort  of  gait  that  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  dust,  and  made  the  harness  rattle  and  bounce  on  his 
back  to  a  truly  frightful  degree  ;  but  we  didn't  seem  to  get 
on  very  fast.  As  we  proceeded  it  grew  warmer,  and  the  dust 
became  deeper.  The  horses  kicked  up  the  dust  more  and 
more,  and  the  wheels  lifted  it  and  deposited  it  plentifully 
over  our  apparel,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and — in  lesser 
quantities — in  our  ears,  noses,  eyes,  and  down  the  back  of 
our  necks.  I  shut  my  mouth  closely  and  put  on  another 
veil,  ineffectually — except  as  a  means  of  slow  suffocation. 
Hitriy — on  the  front  seat — made  quite  an  interesting  study 
'.  :  ural  felicity,  the  perspiration  rippling  in  little  rivulets 
;r  his  nose  and  cheeks,  and  disappearing  in  the 
of  dust  •  about    his   neck.      Very  soon  I   discovered 


that  there  was  no  cushion  under  the  blue  blanket  that  cov- 
ered the  seat  I  occupied,  and  experiment  proved  that  a  valise 
is  a  very  poor  substitute.  I  was  surer  of  that  than  ever  w-nen 
I  found  my  tortoise-shell  comb  and  my  hand-glass  broken, 
and  the  contents  of  the  valise  saturated  with  eau-de-Cologne. 
We  soon  left  the  valley,  and  followed  the  road  lying  along 
the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Russian  River.  It  isn't  much 
of  a  river,  but  it  makes  a  deal  of  noise  racing  over  the  rocks 
It  was  really  picturesque,  and  then  it  looked  so  nice  and 
clean  that  one  felt  bound  to  respect  it  for  that,  if  nothing 
else  We  drove  pretty  close  to  the  edge,  and  I  entertained 
myself  by  mentally  calculating  how  far  we  should  tumble 
over  rocks  and  brambles  in  case  the  hay-rope  broKe  ;  and 
imagining  what  dirty,  disagreeable  corpses  we  should  make 
—unless  we  only  rolled  far  enough  to  go  into  the  river  and 
be  washed.  Apropos  of  this  charming  mental  diversion, 
Charlie  told  us  how  two  voung  ladies  were  being  driven 
along  here  in  a  two-horse  wagon  a  few  years  ago,  and  how 
the  horses  got  frightened,  and  ran  over  the  bank,  and  '  every- 
body and  the  horses  was  killed."  It  happened  on  a  Sunday 
—but  they  had  been  to  church,  so  there  was  no  moral  to  it. 
We  had  been  about  two  hours  on  the  road,  and,  as  the 
ranch  was  said  to  be  fifteen  miles  from  town,  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  pretty  near  there.     I  asked  Charlie  about  it. 

"Well,  when  we  git  to  a  spring  jist  up  here,  where  we  al- 
ters waters  the  horses,  we'll  be  about  half  way"— which  was 
satisfactory  and  explicit. 

The  air  became  a  trifle  cooler  as  we  ascended,  and  the 
scenery  w-as  really  wild  and  picturesque.  I  discarded  my 
veils,  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. One  point  on  the  road  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was 
where  the  river  made  a  sharp  turn,  and,  at  the  angle,  a  rocky 
wall  rose  straight  up  from  the  river-bed,  ever  so  many  hun- 
dred feet,  tapering  to  a  mere  point.  It  was  grand.  At  the 
very  summit— looking  like  a  white  kitten— a  goat  was  brows- 
ing ;  but  it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  a  human  being  could 
ever  scale  that  dizzy  height.  They  might  get  up  the  back 
way,  perhaps,  as  there  were  some  mountains  piled  up  behind 
the  peak.  Charlie  said  he  didn't  believe  anybody  ever  had 
been  up  there,  and  we  didn't  believe  it  either.  I  named  it 
King's  Peak,  on  account  of  the  majesty.  It  had  a  name  of 
its  own,  but  1  don't  remember  what  it  was. 

After  four  hours  and  a  half  of  creeping  up  and  jogging 
down  "  hills,"  we  came  to  the  ranch.  As  we  passed  through 
the  barn-yard,  and  saw  the  cows  and  poultry,  we  felt  that 
fried  chicken  and  cream-gravy  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
reality.  We  alighted  at  the  kitchen  door,  where  all  the  fam- 
ily, including  a  dozen  or  so  of  assorted  cats  and  dogs,  were 
assembled  to  meet  us.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom,  in  Men- 
docino County,  to  have  the  house  so  situated  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pass  through  the  barn-yard  to  reach  it,  and  the 
front  door  is  merely  for  ornament. 

When  we  had  rid  ourselves  of  a  little  of  the  outside  dust, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  festive  board  —  boards,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  table  was  made  of  three  long  redwood 
boards,  and  the  table-cloth  was  only  half  as  long  as  the  ta- 
ble. The  boards  did  not  groan  under  the  weight  of  good 
cheer,  as  we  had  read  that  it  was  the  custom  of  festive  boards 
to  do— in  the  country.  But  -we  groaned  when  we  saw— and 
tasted— what  was  before  us.  Salt  pork,  dried  apples,  sour 
bread,  tea  that  might  have  been  concocted  of  wormwood, 
brown  sugar  mixed  with  powdered  flies,  and  some  sour, 
cheesy  butter— borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  as  we  learned 
later— and  no  milk,  for  the  cows  were  all  dry  but  one,  and 
the  calf  had  got  out  and  taken  all  her  milk.    This  bill  of  fare 

varied  only  by  the  addition  of  potatoes  at  the  noon  meal, 

and  the  substitution  for  tea  of  a  beverage  they  called  coffee 
at  breakfast— was  unchanged  during  our  stay.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  half  so  exasperating  if  there  were  not  two  or  three 
hundred  chickens,  and  half  as  many  ducks,  geese,  and  tur- 
keys running  about  the  place.  Harry  said  they  were  "to 
sell."  1  don't  know  what  the  cows  were  for — to  animate  the 
landscape,  probably. 

We  retired  early,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  chamois  — a 
small  animal,  described  in  a  late  work  by  the  world-renowned 
naturalist,  Mark  Twain— flourished  in  uncountable  numbers, 
and  their  playful  gambols  and  voracious  feeding  so  distracted 
our  attention  that  we  were  unable  to  sleep.  Then  "the  boys" 
serenaded  us,  with  a  banjo  minus  one  string,  and  a  violin 
that  had  lost  the  key  and  could  not  find  it  in  the  dark.  These 
instruments  were  accompanied  by  three  male  voices,  one  of 
which  was  made  to  do  duty  as  soprano.  The  effect  was 
simply  indescribable.  After  that,  the  cats  had  their  little 
concert;  and  then  the  dogs  had  the  stage  till  daylight. 

Harry  hunted  industriously,  early  and  late,  for  two  days. 
He  killed  one  rabbit  and  three  quail,  but  he  didn't  see  even 
a  track  of  any  larger  game. 

The  second  night  we  passed  at  this  hospitable  mansion 
we  discovered  that  the  chamois  was  accompanied  and 
assisted  by  an  animal  considerably  larger,  and  more  vora- 
cious, and  infinitely  more  terror-inspiring  than  the  chamois 
itself.  This  was  our  first  experience  with  this  animal ;  its 
proper  name  I  do  not  know. 

Next  morning  I  told  Harry  I  wanted  "  to  go  home." 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "but  next  time  I  come  into  the  coun- 
try to  have  some  fun,  I'll  not  bring  you." 
I  don't  think  he  will. 

Only  one  spark  of  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  my  breast 
as  we  traveled  trainward,  and  that  was  when  we  neared 
King's  Peak.  I  could  see  the  grand  old  pile  of  rocks  long 
before  we  came  abreast  of  it,  and  its  rugged  beauty  was  even 
more  impressive  in  the  morning  sunlight  than  it  had  been  in 
the  afternoon  shadows.  Alas  !  When  we  were  face  to  face, 
the  majesty  of  my  kings  throne  departed.  Midway  up  the 
face  of  the  rocky  wall,  held  in  position  by  two  long  wires, 
stretching  downward  from  the  very  top  and  upward  from  the 
rocks  below,  was  a  large  board,  on  which  was  painted  in  im- 
mense letters:  "Go  to  Whelan's  Sample-rooms,  Ukiah,  for 
Cool  Beer" — the  kingwearing  a  beggar's  placard  on  his  breast. 
When  we  got  home  we  burned  our  clothes,  Harry  had  his 
head  shaved  immediately,  and  took  a  Hammam  bath 
every  day  for  a  week.  I  took  possession  of  the  bath-room 
at  home,  and  went  through  a  vigorous  course  of  hot  baths 
and  shampooing.  In  a  week  or  so  we  began  to  feel  com- 
paratively clean.  Harry  hasn't  found  a  word  of  fault  with 
city  fruit,  vegetables,  cream,  and  spring  chicken  since  he 
came  home.  It  does  one  a  world  of  good  to  go  into  the 
country  occasionally.  DOT. 

San  Francisco,  September,  iSSo. 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


The    Barring    o'    the    Door. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time. 

And  a  gay  lime  it  was  than. 
When  our  gudewife  got  puddings  to  make. 

And  she  boiled  them  in  the  pan. 

The  wind  sae  cauld  blew  east  and  north, 

It  blew  unto  the  floor. 
Quoth  our  gudeman  to  our  gudewife  : 
"  Gae  out  and  bar  the  door  ! " 

'  My  hand  is  in  my  huswife's  kap, 
Gudeman,  as  ye  may  see  ; 
An'  it  should  nae  be  barred  this  hundred  year, 
It's  no  be  barred  for  me." 

They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa, 

They  made  it  firm  and  sure. 
That  the  first  word  whae'er  should  speak 

Should  rise  and  bar  the  door. 

Then  by  there  came  twa  gentlemen, 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 
And  they  could  neither  see  house  nor  hall. 

Nor  coal  nor  candle  fight. 

And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddings, 

And  then  they  ate  the  black ; 
Though  muckle  thought  the  gudewife  to  hersel' 

Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak*. 

Then  said  the  one  unto  the  other : 
"  Here,  man,  tak'  ye  my  knife — 
Do  ye  tak'  aff  the  auld  man's  beard. 
And  I'll  kiss  the  gudewife." 

"  But  there's  nae  water  in  the  house. 

And  what  shall  we  do  than?" 
"  What  ails  ye  at  the  puddin'  broo 

That  boils  into  the  pan  ?  " 

Oh,  up  then  started  our  gudeman, 
And  an  angry  man  was  he  : 
"  Will  ve  kiss  my  wife  before  my  een, 
An' scaud  me  wi*  puddin'  bree?" 

Then  up  and  started  our  gudewife, 
Gied  three  skips  on  the  floor : 
"  Gudeman,  ye've  spoken  the  foremost  word — 

Get  up  and  bar  the  door!"  — Anon. 


•  beasts,  we  Irish  peasants,  that  these  Saxon  tyrants  spurn  ; 
rant  a  beast  too  closely,  and  ve  wound  him,  won't  he  turn? 


Kate    Maloney. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  snow-drift  stood  against  the  cabin  door, 
Kate  Maloney,  wife  of  Patrick,  lay  nigh  dying  on  the  floor- 
Lay  on  rags  and  tattered  garments,  moaning  out  with  feeble  breath  : 

■  Knale  beside  me,  Pat,  my  darlinl ;  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  death." 

Patrick  knelt  him  down  beside  her,  took  her  thin  and  wasted  hand, 
Saving  something  to  her  softly  that  she  scarce  could  understand. 
'  Le't  me  save  ye,  O  my  honey !  only  spake  a  single  word, 
And  I'll  sell  the  goolden  secret  where  it's  wanted  to  be  heard. 

'  Sure  it  cuts  my  heart  to  see  ye  lyin'  dyin'  day  by  day. 
When  it's  food  and  warmth  ye're  wantin'  just  to  drive  yer  pains  away. 
There's  a  hundred  goolden  guineas  at  my  mercy  if  ye  win— 
Do  ye  know  tliat  Mickey  Regan's  in  the  hut  upon  the  hill  I ' 

Kate  Maloney  gripped  her  husband— then  she  looked  him  through 
and  through  :  ■ 

■  Pat  Maloney,  am  I  dhraming?    Did  I  hear  them  words  o  you? 
Have  I  lived  an  honest  woman,  lovin'  Ireland,  God,  and  thee. 
That  now  upon  my  death-bed  ye  should  spake  them  words  to  me? 

'  Come  ye  here,  ye  tremblin'  traitor — stand  beside  me  now,  and  swear, 
By  yer'soul  and  yer  hereafther,  while  he  lives  ye  will  not  dare 
Whisper  e'en  a  single  letter  o"  brave  Mickey  Regan's  name. 
Can't  1  die  o'  cold  and  hunger  ?    Would  ye  have  me  die  o'  shame 

"  Let  the  Saxon  bloodhounds  hunt  him,  let  them  show  their  filthy  gold  ; 
What's  the  poor  boy  done  to  hurt  'em  ?  Killed  a  rascal  rich  and  old — 
Shot  an  English  thief  who  robbed  us.  grinding  Irish  peasants  down, 
Raisin"  rinls  to  pay  his  wantons  and  his  lackeys  up  in  town. 

"  We  are  t 
If  ve  hunt  s.  _, 

Wasn't  Regan's  sister  ruined  by  the  blackguard  lying  dead, 
Who  was  paid  his  rint  last  Monday,  not  in  silver,  but  in  lead  ? 

Pat  Malonev  stood  and  listened,  then  he  knelt  and  kissed  his  wife  ; 
"  Kiss  me,  darlint,  and  forgive  me— sure  I  thought  to  save  yer  life  ; 
And  it's  hard  to  see  ve  dyin'  when  the  goold's  within  my  reach. 
I'll  be  lonely  when  you're  gone,  dear  "—here  a  whimper  stopped  his 
speech. 


Late  that  night,  when  Kate  was  dozing,  Pat  crept  cautiously  away 

From  his  cabin  to  the  hovel  where  the  hunted  Regan  lay  ; 

He  was  there — he  heard  him  breathing  ;  something  whispered  to  him 

"Go! 
Go  and  claim  the  hundred  guineas— Kate  will  never  need  to  know. 

He  would  plan  some  little  story  when  he  brought  her  food  to  eat ; 
He  would  say  the  priest  had  met  him,  and  had  sent  her  wine  and 

meat. 
No  one  passed  their  lonely  cabin  ;    Kate  would  lie  and  fancy  sull 
Mick  had  slipped  away  in  secret  from  the  hut  upon  the  hill. 

Kate  Maloney  woke  and  missed  him  ;  guessed  his  errand  there  and 

Raised  her  feeble  voice  and  cursed  him  with  the  curse  of  God  and 

From  her  rags  she  slowlv  staggered,  took  her  husband's  loaded  gun. 
Crying,  "  God.  I  pray  Thee  help  me,  erji  the  traitor's  deed  be  done ! 

All  her  limbs  were  weak  with  fever  as  she  crawled  across  the  floor  ; 
But  she  writhed  and   struggled  bravely  till  she  reached   the  cabin 

door  ; 
Thence  she   scanned   the   open   country,  for   the  moon  was  in 

prime, 
And  she  saw  her  husband  running,  and  she  thought,  "There  yet  is 

time." 

He  had  come  from  Regan's  hiding,  past  the  door,  and  now  he  went 
By  the  pathway  down  the  mountain,  on  his  evil  errand  bent. 
Once   she   called   him.  but   he  stayed   not,  neither  gave  he  glance 

behind,  .    , 

For  her  voice  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  it  melted  on  the  wind. 

Then   a  sudden  strength   came  to  her,  and  she  rose  and  followed 

fast, 
Though  her  naked  limbs  were  frozen  by  the  bitter  winter  blast, 
She  had  reached  him  very  nearly  when  her  new-born  spun  Bed 
"  God  has  willed  it !  "  cried  the  woman  ;  then  she  shot  the  Ira 

—George  A\  Sims. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


A    BALD-HEADED    BABY. 


Another  of  Nym  Crinkle's  Twice-Told  Tales. 


Briefly:  The  woman  I  loved  was  unquestionably  preor- 
dained to  be  my  wife,  but  it  took  me  six  months  to  convince 
her  of  it,  and  even  then  the  arguments  were  confidential,  and 
carried  on  in  spite  of  fathers,  mothers,  aunts,  and  sisters,  on 
both  sides  of  the  secret  alliance. 

Finally,  I  carried  her  off  suddenly,  married  her  hurriedly, 
and  we  tumbled  hastily  into  a  flat  to  consider  it  slowly. 

I  remember  I  held  her  in  my  arms  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  dark— she  laughing  and  crying,  and  I  playing  the  mixed 
part  of  the  bravo  and  the  consoler,  but  afraid  to  get  up  and 
light  the  gas,  for  fear  I  should  dissipate  some  part  of  the 
illusion. 

I  had  won  her  by  a  hair,  so  I  squeezed  her  tight  to  make 
sure  it  was  the  prize  I  had  been  after. 

Oh,  you  fellows  who  court  a  girl  four  or  five  years  have  no 
idea  of  the  luxury,  the  ecstatic  enjoyment,  of  such  a  coup  de 
main/  Long  before  you  have  married  your  woman,  you 
■  have  grown  accustomed  to  your  right  of  proprietorship. 
Everybody  has  tacitly  acknowledged  it  by  keeping  out  of 
your  way.  The  edge  of  possession  has  been  dulled  by  slow 
familiarity.  You  have  talked  over  all  the  prosaic  details  of 
the  important  event,  fixing  even  the  color  of  the  chair-lin- 
ings ;  and  the  bridal  ceremony  is  only  an  incident  in  a  series 
of  circumstances  that  you  have  arranged  with  the  dull 
formality  of  an  undertaker.  You  dissipate  all  the  illusion  of 
the  sex  by  sitting  up  with  your  intended  till  twelve  o'clock 
discussing  rents  and  servants.  You  stalk  prosaically  into  the 
mysteries  of  womanhood,  and  you  know  all  about  the  wash- 
ing bills,  the  price  of  nursing-bottles,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  nearest  doctor  long  before  the  crisis  arrives. 

This  is  your  rational-humor  wooer. 

Give  me  the  brute  that  I  was,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  rehearsed. 
Let  me  leap  out  of  the  purgatory  of  doubts  into  the  paradise 
of  possession.  Let  me  find  myself,  after  years  of  luxuriant  im- 
aginings, voluptuous  fancies,  strange  doubts  and  misgivings, 
and  a  rude  simplicity  that  heightened  and  exaggerated  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  sex— let  me  suddenly  find  myself  with 
my  arms  full  of  the  mystery;  its  whelming  bodice  throbbing 
against  my  coat;  its  white  arms  around  my  neck;  the  whole 
world  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  saying :  "  By  heavens,  it 
shall  not  be,"  and  I  idiotically  kissing  the  part  in  her  hair, 
saying:  "By  heavens,  IT  is!" 

Now  you  know  who  the  baby  of  this  story  is. 


The  manly  brute  who,  so  to  speak,  bursts  into  matrimony 
in  this  burglarious  manner,  undergoes  several  very  curious 
transformations. 

For  the  first  six  months  he  swells  about  with  the  air  of  a 
conqueror,  and  speaks  of  "  my  wife"  as  if  she  were  a  ban- 
ner wrung  from  the  enemy. 

His  chief  concern  is  to  keep  himself  from  finding  out  how 
soft  and  sentimental  he  is.  His  great  blindness  will  not  let 
him  see  that  marrying  knocked  some  of  the  brutality  out  of 
him,  and  that  now  he  is  developing  into  a  responsible 
human  being. 

During  the  next  six  months  he  grows  a  little  restless.  He 
remembers  the  peculiar  and  sharp  pleasure  of  capture,  and 
steady  possession  does  not  renew  it. 

This  is  the  last  flare  of  the  original  brute  in  him.  In  his 
reckless  moments  of  contemplation  he  wonders  if,  after  all, 
the  polygamous  nations  were  not  right,  and  if,  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  better  if  a  man 
married  every  year. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  I  found  by  actual  experiment 
that  the  dark-brown  hair  did  not  send  the  same  electric 
shock  through  me  when  it  swept  over  my  forehead. 
The  truth  is,  1  don't  think  she  frizzed  it  so  exquisitely. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  she  noticed,  with  a  woman's  keen 
sense,  all  that  was  passing  in  my  mind.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  she  said,  as  if  in  tender  admonition :  "  Do  not  love 
me  for  my  hair  alone,"  but  it  was  only  my  imagination.  I 
could  swear  that  she  had  little  crying  spells,  for  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  the  inflamed  look  contrasted  rather  oddly 
with  her  forced  gayety. 

Well  you  know,  fellow-brutes,  how  it  was.  She  got  pale, 
took  to  wrappers,  sat  about  languidly,  and  the  air  of  invalid- 
ism repelled  me.  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  her,  with  my  old 
boisterous  and  lusty  affection. 

Then  one  day  I  made  a  fresh  discovery.  It  flashed  upon 
me  suddenly  that  she  might  die.  I  hadn't  thought  of  this 
before.  What  business  had  my  property  to  die  ?  I  turned 
about,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  I  thought  I'd  stop 
the  dying  nonsense,  as  a  husband  should. 

When  I  got  to  my  door,  and  rang  the  bell,  an  old  woman 
came  to  the  door,  opened  it  cautiously,  put  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  and  beckoned  to  me  mysteriously.  I  followed  her  into 
an  unoccupied  room. 

"  She's  been  took,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Took  ! "  I  shouted.     "  Merciful  heavens  !— took  where  ?  " 

She  blinked  at  me.     "  She's  took  to  bed  !  " 
Sick!"  I  gasped.    Then  my  premonition  was  right.     She 
was  going  to  die  ! 

The  old  woman  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door. 

"  You  must  stay  here,"  she  said.  "  I'll  go  up  and  see. 
Wait  a  moment." 

I  think  I  was  about  to  jump  over  her  head,  when  she  turned 
round,  with  an  awful  official  severity,  and  said : 

"  Do  you  want  to  kill  her?" 

"  No  ! "  I  answered,  submissively. 

"  Then  sit  down,  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  I've  sent 
for  the  doctor!" 

Somewhat  stunned,  I  believe  I  obeyed. 

All  at  once  I  got  a  new  view  of  myself.  I,  who  had  begun 
to  think  I  was  a  little  weary  of  married  life,  was  maddened 
at  the  mere  possibility  of  losing  her. 

The  fact  is,  as  passion  had  withered,  a  tender  regard,  a 
holy,  reverential  love,  had  been,  unobserved,  srowin°-  ud  in 
its  place.  &    * 

There  are  two  occasions  in  a  household  when  the  head 
thereof  feels  his  utter  insignificance.  On  both  of  these  oc- 
casions a  dread  foreign  element  stalks  grimly  into  his  sanc- 
tuary, lays  its  old  bonnet  on  the  hall  stand,  hangs  its  reticule 
upon  the  hat-rack,  looks  at  him  icily,  and  takes  silent  posses- 


sion of  the  place.  Protests  are  vain  in  the  presence  of  that 
dire  minister.  Authority  is  of  no  avail,  for  it  has  the  insig- 
nia of  the  invincible  necessity  under  its  wrinkled  forehead ; 
and  calmly  flourishes  the  most  potent  of  all  authority,  that 
of  precedent. 

A  man  instinctively  knows  when  this  methodical  monster 
assumes  control  of  his  house  that  one  of  two  dread  events  is 
about  to  follow — life  or  death. 

But  if  he  is — as  I  was — just  out  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  hardly  yet  a  full-fledged  man,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  mis- 
take one  event  for  the  other. 

He  only  knows  that  he  is  in  dreadful  suspense.  That  the 
house  is  hushed,  that  somebody  is  moving  about  in  the  next 
room  on  tip-toe,  that  a  subtile  odor  of  drugs  pervades  the  air. 
A  fantastic  dread  takes  possession  of  him,  that  these  unusual 
and  significant  circumstances  are  only  the  preliminaries  of 
others  in  the  same  chain.  That  presently  a  dead  hush  will 
fall  over  everything  ;  that  he  will  meet  the  doctor  and  shake 
hands  with  him  solemnly,  and  that  personage  will  go  away 
hurriedly,  and  another  more  dread  will  come.  Then  there 
will  be  a  pungent  smell  of  varnish  in  the  house,  and  a  shuffle 
of  feet.  Then  the  windows  will  be  open  and  the  blinds 
pulled  down — and — what  then  ? 

Does  not  the  very  strenuousness  of  life  breed  this  dread 
in  the  brain  ?  Do  others  not  flash  through  the  mind — that 
picture  of  a  group,  black  and  silent,  over  the  grave,  and  hor- 
rible lowering  of  all  that  one  loves  into  the  clay,  with  the  at- 
tendant miseries  of  desolation  and  unutterable  solitude — as 
those  friends  walk  away  homeward,  talking  of  their  life 
affairs,  that  have  not  been  disturbed  by  this  blast  that  has 
withered  your  heart  forever  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  just  as  his  soul  has 
stretched  out  and  taken  root,  comes  to  the  man  this  dead 
phantom  of  the  possible,  and  he  lifts  his  fist  to  heaven,  and 
his  undisciplined  nature  rebels. 

I  called  this  a  new  view  of  myself.  It  was.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  clearly  how  dear  my  wife  was  to  me.  For  the 
first  time  I  became  aware  of  my  own  capacity  for  suffering. 

I  remember  that  the  nurse  appeared  suddenly  and  softly 
in  the  room,  like  a  wraith,  and,  with  an  unchanged  expres- 
sion of  solemnity,  jerked  her  head,  and  said,  "  I  could  see 
her  now." 

To  me  it  was  as  if  she  had  said :  "  All  is  over,  wretch;  not 
even  your  presence  can  hurt  her." 

I  believe  I  rushed  headlong  to  know  the  worst.  The  air 
that  I  breathed  seemed  to  have  crape  in  it.  The  passages 
were  dark.  I  stumbled,  and  must  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise.  All  at  once  I  was  in  a  lighted  room,  white  cur- 
tains, white  walls,  snowy  counterpanes,  and  a  white  face, 
with  a  new  pensive  beauty  on  it,  and  a  new  joy  in  it. 

I  fell  down  by  the  bedside,  and  got  my  arms  around  her. 
My  voracious  love  seemed  to  please  her.  I  pressed  her  dear 
face  close  to  mine,  and,  in  spite  of  me,  a  drop  rolled  down 
from  my  eye  upon  her  cheek.     As  it  touched  her,  she  kissed 


brute,  then  a  corpuscle  of  angel.  Eyebrows— him  to  a  hair  ■ 
tips  of  the  ears— hers.  "Turns  her  left  toe  in  like  you  do' 
my  dear,  and  then  that  lock  on  the  right  temple " 

The  fun  of  it  is,  nobody  else  can  see  these  things  at  all. 

For  the  goodness  of  connubiality  presents  to  her  votaries 
a  magic  pair  of  spectacles,  warranted  to  see  ourselves  as  no 
others  see  us. 

Well,  I  spent  fifteen  years  in  assiduously  winding  myself 
about  that  girl.  She  was  my  pupil,  my  companion,  my  alter 
ego.  She  got  so  that  she  could  understand  me  before  I 
spoke.  In  her  were  the  few  strong  points  of  my  character 
all  softened,  sharpened,  refined  by  the  mother's  influence.     ' 

A  man  can  do  a  great  deal  of  winding  in  fifteen  years.  He 
thinks  he  fastens  his  joys  securely  when,  spider-like,  he  en- 
meshes this  golden  cocoon. 

But  one  day  it  bursts  open,  and  something  flies  away. 

It  takes  your  whole  fifteen  years  with  it  like  a  week. 

There  is  no  use  guarding  your  sanctuary  night  and  day. 

Paternal  vigilance  is  only  the  price  of  liberty.  When  you 
have  sentineled,  locked,  barricaded,  walled  up  the  jewel, 
somebody  who  never  spent  ten  minutes  in  guarding  it,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  its  priceless  value,  who  is  utterly  unlike 
it  in  every  respect,  will  come  in  like  a  conqueror,  and  snatch 
it  from  you. 

Then,  when  you  rise  in  your  wrath,  you  will  find  that  all 
the  bonds  of  fifteen  years  are  on  your  own  limbs.  All  you 
have  done  to  keep  your  angel  near  your  heart  is  to  give  it 
wings. 

And  its  mother  will  look  at  you  demurely,  and  tell  you  that 
all  this  grand  protesting  spirit  is 

What? 

Selfishness. 

And  that  women  cease  to  be  babies  when  they  cease  to  be 
infants. 

In  short,  to  be  a  man,  you  must  let  somebody  else  have 
his  way. 


me,  and  said,  in  a  thin  voice,  but  full  of  the  deep  music  of  joy : 

"  You  do  love  me,  don't  you  ?" 

I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but  I  believe  it  was  half  apolo- 
getic— about  my  not  knowing,  and  making  a  mistake.  But 
now,  that  there  was  a  baby,  of  course 

She  interrupted  me.     "There  always  was," said  she. 

"Always  was?"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes;  now  there's  two  of 'em." 

I  saw  something  very  red,  with  a  frizzy  head.    That  was  one. 

"Two?     You  don't  say  so !     Where  is  the  other?" 

"  Here,"  said  she,  pulling  me  down  with  one  arm,  and  kiss- 
ing me  again  on  the  cheek. 

That  squeeze  pressed  the  last  vestige  of  the  brute  out  of 
me. 

The  greatest  lesson  of  life  comes  to  us  through  a  woman. 

For  even  maternity  touches  the  borders  of  morality;  and 
we  first  learn  from  her  that  the  greatest  duties  only  bear  the 
blessings  when  they  are  watered  with  suffering. 


Steelyard,  coral,  bay  water,  saffron,  blue  ribbon. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  discovered  now  was  that  a  baby 
is  a  bridge. 

For  a  whole  year  my  family  altar  had  been  surrounded  by 
an  impassable  chasm.  I  had  two  sets  of  relations  in  the 
world,  and  I  believe  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
in  the  dark,  and  scowled  across  at  me  and  mine. 

Now,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  that  the  little  pink  crea- 
ture I  had  at  home  could  stretch  its  tiny  arms  across,  and 
that  mothers-in-law  and  aunts  could  walk  over  on  them. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  it  was  a  girl.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  to  my  senses,  but  I  accepted  the  word  of  experts. 

When  a  baby  comes  into  such  a  household,  it  draws  off 
about  one-third  of  the  mother's  consideration.  The  first  one 
to  notice  it  is  the  father. 

Consequently  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  a  baby  is  a 
sort  of  inhuman  jealousy,  of  which  he  is  heartily  ashamed 
and  tries  to  hide,  but  which  his  wife  unerringly  detects,  and, 
good-naturedly,  forgives.  It's  so  natural,  she  says,  for  one 
baby  to  be  jealous  of  another. 

Still,  it  is  impossible  to  hate  it. 

I  tried  my  best  for  a  long  time  to  despise  IT.  I  endeavored 
to  believe  that  IT  broke  my  rest.  That  it  exacted  too  much 
attention.  That  IT  was  a  nuisance.  And  I  tried  to  dream 
at  night  of  boarding  it  out  in  the  country  where  there  were 
fine  cows  and  wet  nurses  on  the  thousand  hills,  and  no 
diphtheria.  But,  instead,  I  dreamed  that  somebody  was 
pelting  me  with  ripe,  warm  peaches,  out  of  the  sun,  and 
woke  up  to  find  ITS  fists  in  my  face  ! 

I  think  IT  reigned  a  year  or  so.  Then  it  began  to  change 
into  SHE.  I  first  noticed  this  in  a  strong  tendency  to  nurse 
the  brass-headed  poker,  and  to  put  the  prayer-book  to  bed 
in  the  cradle  of  my  cigar-box.  Further  evidence  was  fur- 
nished by  the  discovery  of  a  growing  confidence  between  the 
mother  and  daughter  upon  matters  of  which  I  was  profoundly 
ignorant.    Being  mysterious,  I  knew  she  must  be  a  girl. 

Now  let  me  run  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next  fifteen 
years,  for  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  show  you  how  love,  to  put 
it  plainly,  brings  a  man  first  under  subjection  by  means  of 
selfishness,  and  how  marriage  stamps  it  all  out  of  him. 

He  first  wins  a  woman.  Then  she  and  circumstances  con- 
quer him.  One  of  the  early  and  peculiar  amusements  of  the 
married  pair  is  to  set  HER  up  and  trace  out  themselves  in  the 
picture.  Father  and  mother  usually  get  mixed  up  in  the 
most  absurd  manner  in  the  young  veins.    First  a  drop  of 


A  man  has  to  go  through  all  these  crises  in  order  to  learn 
the  moral  lesson  of  life.  A  woman  carries  the  divine  tablets 
in  her  system. 

She  knows  at  twelve  that  she  is  set  apart  to  bear  and  for- 
bear. 

If  she  is  a  thoroughbred  woman,  she  does  both  to  the  end 
with  a  smile  on  her  face,  that  does  not  leave  her  even  when 
we  have  laid  her  out,  but  which  mocks  even  the  chisel  of 
death  with  a  beauty  that  belongs  not  to  life  so  much  as  to 
immortality. 

•  One  day  a  dapper  fellow  came  to  me  and  formally  asked 
permission  to  rob  me. 

The  thief  had  the  effrontery  to  look  me  squarely  in  the 
face.  He  had  taken  a  hasty  inventory  of  my  riches,  he  said, 
and  had  found  them  worth  carrying  off. 

Now  mark  what  a  change  is  wrought  in  a  man  by  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  marriedness.  Indignation  was  seething 
in  ray  soul.  But  I  was  now  a  humanized  father.  So  I 
smiled,  and  pusillanimously  told  him  to  take  all  I  had  and 
do  what  he  liked  with  it,  and  he  needn't  think  of  giving  me 
any  security  that  he  wouldn't  abuse  it. 

I  believe  my  wife  got  as  much  solid  comfort  out  of  this  be- 
reavement as  she  formerly  got  out  of  the  debut. 

The  preparations  for  the  event  that  was  to  leave  us 
stranded  forever  went  on  with  a  sort  of  premature  chime  of 
marriage  bells. 

As  for  me,  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  superfluous  old  nuisance. 
My  own  daughter  now  had  moments — moments  ?  hours  ! — 
when  my  presence  would  have  been  an  impertinence.  He 
who  had  never  contributed  one  thought  to  the  erection  of 
this  temple  took  sole  possession  of  it,  and  he  proposed  to  put 
his  sign  across  its  fair  portico. 

Well,  the  time  came.  One  morning  the  thing  was  done. 
A  coach  drove  up.  I  stood  in  the  hall  and  saw  him  plunder 
me.  I  took  my  accumulated  wealth  down  the  front  steps — 
the  last  flash  of  my  jewel  reached  me  just  before  he  slammed 
the  carriage-door.  It  seemed  preternaturally  radiant,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  the  water  in  my  eyes.  There  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  growing  less  and  less.  Then  a  new  silence  and  a 
vacancy  forever. 

I  went  in  and  sat  down  before  the  grate  fire.  There  was 
the  brass-headed  poker  that  she  had  nursed.  There  was  the 
very  hook  where  her  little  stocking  had  hung  on  the  Christ- 
mas Eves.     I  felt  lonesome. 

Then  somebody  sat  down  beside  me  in  the  old  way,  and 
said,  wooingly : 

"It  reminds  you  of  your  young  and  vigorous  days,  John?" 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  it  reminds  me  of  my  helpless  old  lunacy." 

"  Don't,"  she  continued,  sweetly  ;  "  you're  not  old."     Here 

she  got  her  arm  around  me,  and  patted  me  lovingly  on  the 

head.     "  You're  not  old.     Babies  never  get  old." 

"Don't  call  me  a  baby,"  I  said,  gruffly,  "because  I  have  a 
human  being's  weakness." 

"  Oh,  I  don't,"  said  she.  "  It  wasn't  the  weakness  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  baby.  It  was  the  top  of  your  head.  Look 
in  the  glass,  dear,  and  see  for  yourself." 


As  indicating  the  changes  which  the  English  language  has 
undergone  within  the  last  six  centuries,  some  old  English 
forms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  possess  a  curious  interest : 

a.  d.  1258. 
"Fader  ure  in  heune,  haleeweide  beoth  thi  neune.  cumen  thi  kun- 
eriche  thi  wille  beoth  idon  in  heune  and  in.     The  euerych  daw  bried  gif 
us  thilk  dawe.     And  worzif  ure  dettes  asvivorziten  ure  dettoures.     And 
lene  us  nought  into  temptation,  but  delyvor  of  uveL     Amen." 

A.  D.   1300. 
"  Fadir  our  in  hevene,  Halewyd  by  thi  name,  thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wille  be  done  as  in  hevene  and  in  erthe.     Oure  urche  dayes  bred 
give  us  to-day.     And  forgive  us  our  dettes  as  we  forgive  our  dettoures. 
And  lede  us  not  into  temptation.     Bote  delyvere  us  of  yvel.     Amen." 

A.  D.  1582. 
"  Ovr  father  which  art  in  heauen,  sanctified  be  thy  name.     Let  thy 
kingdom  come.     Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heauen  in  earth  also.     Giue  vs 
to-day  our  super  substantial  bread.     And  lead  vs  not  into  temptation. 
But  deliuer  vs  from  evil.     Amen." 

A.   D.   1611. 
"  Our  father  which  art  in  heauen.  hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
dom  come.     Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heauen.    C : 
day  our  dayly  bread.     And  forgiue  vs  our  debts  as  we  forgiue 
ors.     And  lede  vs  not  into  temptation,  but  deliuer  vs  from   ■ 
thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  eu'-r. 
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If,  as  between  William  Sharon  and  James  G.  Fair,  candi- 
dates for  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  there  were  no 
other  question  to  be  considered  than  that  of  residence,  qual- 
ification, character,  and  capacity,  it  might  be  less  difficult  to 
determine  which  would  be  better  entitled  to  the  position,  and 
which  would  be  more  serviceable  in  it.  The  politics  of  our 
trans-Sierra  State  is  largely  entangled  with  its  mining  inter- 
ests. Its  great  commodity  is  silver,  and  silver  is  a  national 
question.  Of  silver  is  made  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
around  the  money  question  revolve  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness interests.  The  purchase  of  silver  for  national  coinage, 
the  relation  that  the  national  banks  ought  to  maintain  to- 
ward the  national  currency,  the  formation  of  syndicates  for 
placing  national  bonds  upon  the  market  of  the  world,  are 
questions  very  nearly  touching  the  interests  of  Nevada,  and 
especially  of  the  firm  one  of  whose  members  has  stepped 
somewhat  unexpectedly  into  the  political  arena.  As  between 
the  two  candidates,  California  business  men  will  be  divided 
more  in  reference  to  their  business  interests,  and  the  per- 
sonal relations  had  with  them,  than  by  political  or  party  con- 
siderations. Nevada  is  our  neighbor.  Its  people  are  largely 
our  people.  It  is  a  State  of  our  Pacific  empire.  Its  mer- 
chants are  buyers  of  our  merchants.  Its  mines  are  largely 
worked  by  our  capitalists.  Its  capitalists,  to  a  large  extent, 
live  in  our  State  and  our  city  of  San  Francisco.  A  large 
share  of  our  improvements,  our  commercial  buildings,  and 
our  private  dwellings  come  from  Nevada  men.  California 
money  develops  Nevada  mines,  and  Nevada  money  reclaims 
our  swamps,  irrigates  our  lands,  supplies  us  with  banking 
capital,  patronizes  our  merchants,  and  demands  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  of  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Our  interests  are  so  commingled  that  they  can  not 
be  divided.  Many  citizens  have  a  dual  relationship  to  the 
two  States.  In  social  life  there  is  no  line,  and  in  political  in- 
terests there  is  a  thorough  identification.  Hence,  we  are  in- 
terested in  all  questions  that  interest  our  sister  State;  and 
hence  we  are  interested  in  the  candidacy  of  the  two  gentle- 
men named.  If  Mr.  Fair — whom  we  have  always  understood 
to  be  a  Republican,  as  is  his  associate,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  as 
was  also  his  friend  and  business  partner,  Mr.  O'Brien — had 
come  out  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  he  would  have  received  the  warm  and  ear- 
nest support  of  very  many  Republicans  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  criticise  Mr.  Sharon's  attitude  to  the  State  whose  senator 
he  is.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  Mr.  Sharon  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Nevada,  and  never  was  except  by  that  fiction  of  the 
law  which  declares  that  the  question  of  residence  "rests  in 
intention."  A  person  removing  from  California  to  Nevada, 
with  the  intention  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  with 
the  intention  to  remain,  and  who  complies  with  whatever  lo- 
cal laws  may  exist  upon  the  question  of  domicile  or  residence, 
becomes  a  citizen  of  that  State.  He  may  remove  from  it: 
'  i.  e.,  he  may  travel  abroad ;  he  may  take  up  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  country;  he  may  have  an  official  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  can  not  acquire  citizenship;  he  may  engage 
in  business  in  California;  he  may  have  a  home  and  domicile 
here;  but,  if  he  has  maintained  the  "intention"  to  return  to 
Neva.da.-~-a/iimus  reverleudi,  a.s  the  law-books  define  it — and 
does  not  gain  citizenship  elsewhere,  or  exercise  acts  of  citizen- 
ship or  claim  any  of  its  privileges  elsewhere,  then  he  is  a  citizen 
of  Nevada.  He  went  there  and  became  a  citizen  with  the  ani- 
mus manendi.  He  doubtless  came  away  with  the  animus 
rtendi.  He  is  a  citizen  in  law.  This  does  not  satisf)  the 
!  ipular  demand  that  he  should  be  a  citizen  in  fact ;  a  citi 
;.  interpreting  that  duty  as  a  requirement  for  actual  resi- 


dence. This  Mr.  Sharon  will  hardly  claim  to  have  been. 
Mr.  Sharon  has  done  much  for  Nevada,  and  Nevada  has 
done  much  for  him.  He  went  a  poor  man  to  her  mines,  and 
he  came  from  them  with  a  colossal  fortune.  His  nurs- 
ing lips  were  thin  when  he  fastened  them  upon  the  wealth- 
giving  nipples  of  her  silver  breasts.  He  was  quite  unknown 
in  politics,  and  had  given  no  attention  to  national  affairs 
when  Nevada  placed  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
That  from  the  period  of  his  first  appointment  there  were 
controlling  reasons  why  he  could  not  go  to  Washington  we 
in  California  well  know.  These  reasons  were  highly  credita- 
ble to  Senator  Sharon.  He  served  his  State  of  Nevada  bet- 
ter, and  our  State  better,  and  the  whole  country  better,  by 
standing  at  the  helm  and  helping  to  pilot  us  through  a  finan- 
cial tempest,  than  he  could  have  done  by  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  condition  of  things  surrounding  him  was  excep- 
tional and  anomalous.  We  think  he  did  his  duty  by  remain- 
ing on  this  coast.  Just  when  that  period  of  duty  ceased,  and 
when  every  honorable  obligation  that  entered  into  his  re- 
lation with  the  people  of  Nevada  made  it  proper  for  him 
to  go  to  Washington  and  perform  his  political  duties  there, 
we  do  not  know.  But  that  duty  did  appeal  to  him  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  he  ought  to  have  responded  to  it.  It 
was  never  an  excuse  for  him  to  say  that  his  personal  inter- 
ests would  suffer,  and  his  personal  fortune  would  be  imper- 
iled, if  he  left  his  private  business  to  attend  to  his  political 
duties.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  call  of  patriotism,  nor 
is  it  a  fullfilment  of  the  obligation  he  entered  into  with  his 
State  when  he  agreed  to  give  her  his  best  service  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  In  this  respect  the  State  of  Nevada 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  Senator  Sharon,  and  Senator  Sha- 
ron has  done  very  little  for  Nevada.  Neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  the  equal  of  Webster  or  Clay  in  eloquence,  or  in 
ability  to  expound  the  involved  and  intricate  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  Neither  of  them  will  ever  overshadow 
the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York  in  debate  upon  po- 
litical and  commercial  questions  ;  nor  Senator  Edmunds  of 
Vermont  in  elucidating  legal  problems.  Both  are  abnor- 
mally rich — almost  too  rich  to  be  good  citizens — and  both  are 
men  of  marked  and  well-pronounced  ability.  Mr.  Fair  has 
the  advantage  over  Mr.  Sharon  in  the  fact  that  his 
residence  has  been  an  actual  and  continued  one  almost 
since  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Nevada.,  He  and  his 
business  associates  are  more  largely  and  directly  inter- 
ested in  its  material  development  and  progress  than 
any  one  else.  Mr.  Fair  has,  and  has  had  for  twenty 
years,  an  active  participation  in  its  one  great  leading 
industry.  Not  alone  as  a  mine  and  stock  operator,  as  a 
capitalist  and  dealer  in  mines,  water,  roads,  and  forests,  but 
as  an  actual,  practical,  underground,  working  engineer,  than 
whom  there  is  none  more  experienced,  and  perhaps  none  more 
competent,  in  the  world.  To  this  pursuit  he  has  devoted 
himself,  long  after  the  possession  of  great  wealth  and  the  op- 
portunity of  ease  gave  him  invitation  to  retire.  Nevada  has 
but  one  great  interest,  and  that  is  mining.  All  others  are 
subordinate  to  it.  That  Mr.  Fair  is  an  intelligent  repre- 
sentative of  that  interest  no  one  can  doubt.  He  is  particu- 
larly well  posted  upon  all  the  questions  that  are  cognate  to 
the  business  of  mining.  He  is  an  intelligent,  thinking,  stu- 
dious man.  He  is  a  thorough,  practical  mining  engineer. 
He  has  of  necesssity  been  compelled  to  study  the  silver  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  pertinent  to  his  interests  and  to  his 
State ;  and  necessarily,  in  his  relation  to  his  mines  and  to  his 
banking  operations,  he  must  be  familiar  with  broad,  financial 
questions.  As  an  investor  in  Government  bonds,  the  na- 
tional credit  is  to  him  a  matter  of  importance.  He  is,  there- 
fore, pre-eminently  fitted  to  represent  Nevada  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Republicans  could  well  afford  to  wish 
him  success,  if  his  candidacy  was  not  likely  to  imperil  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State.  Nevada  Republicans  might 
have  been  quite  willing  to  have  encouraged  a  friendly  con- 
test between  these  persons  in  their  struggle,  if  Mr.  Fair  had 
not,  by  his  recent  letter,  so  unreservedly  given  himself  over 
to  the  Democracy.  His  attitude  is,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  one  of  opposition  to  the  Republican  party.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly been  taken  by  him  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
firm  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  if  this  position  is  taken 
with  his  associates' approval  (one  at  least  of  whom  has  been 
an  active  and  working  Republican),  it  bodes  danger  to  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State.  The  Republican  party  over  the 
mountains  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new  complication. 
Nevada  is  .undoubtedly,  under  normal  conditions,  Republi- 
can. Its  vote  ought  to  be  cast  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 
The  national  questions  are  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  local  or  personal  ones  involved  in  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator.  We  shall  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment within  the  Republican  party,  and  honorable  to  all,  may 
be  yet  effected,  which  shall  save  Nevada  to  the  roll-call  of 
Republican  States,  and  in  the  close  senatorial  party  lines 
not  divide  it. 

The  aggregate  amount  asked  for,  one  year  ago,  by  the 
South— for  internal  improvements,  personal  relief  bills,  war 
claims,  etc. — was  $1,287,524,735.  The  following  session  of 
Congress  added  the  further  amount  of  $103,445,578,  making 
a  swelling  total   of  $1,390,970,313.     These   are  the  claims 


alone  of  loyal  Southern  men.  Let  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  admit  the  claims  of  disloyal  persons,  and  the  last  bar- 
rier of  the  national  treasury  is  broken  down,  the  last  guard 
to  the  national  credit  is  brushed  aside,  and  there  is  an  indis- 
criminate onslaught  upon  the  credit  and  finances  of  the 
country.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  Congress,  introduced  an  act  "for 
"  the  repeal  of  an  act  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coui  t 
"of  Claims,"  and  giving  to  that  tribunal  authority  to  hear, 
adjudicate,  and  determine  all  claims  of  loyal  citizens  in  States 
not  in  rebellion,  for  quartermaster's  stores,  subsistence  "sup- 
plies, medicines,  and  medical  supplies  taken  by  or  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  all  claims 
for  the  use  or  occupation  of  real  estate,  the  use,  appropria- 
tion, or  loss  of  steamboats,  barges,  or  other  vessels,  railroad 
engines  or  railroad  cars,  animals  or  other  personal  property, 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  An  Ohio  Demo- 
crat named  Hill  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  for  the  aboli-  . 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  and  to  so  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  that  they 
might  adjudicate  the  claims  of  every  rebel  who  suffered  in 
the  loss  of  property  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the 
Union  armies.  This  would  open  up  a  claim  for  untold  mil- 
lions of  loss.  There  would  be  literally  no  end  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  rebel  demands.  Under  the  head  of  internal  improve- 
ments, embracing  claims  for  repairing  public  buildings,  and 
for  constructing  levees  and  railroads,  there  are  now  pend- 
ing acts  to  give  $7,913,500  to  the  South.  This  amount  is 
embraced  in  special  bills,  altogether  outside  of  the  general 
appropriation  bills.  States  of  the  South  have  demanded  a 
million  of  dollars.  Texas  asks  $404,498,  and  Kentucky  de- 
mands the  same  amount.  Private  relief  bills  are  pending  to 
the  amount  of  $742,431.  War  claims  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  amount  to  $208,730  ;  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  $255,508.  The  claim  for  cotton  tax  alone  amounts  to 
$68,022,000. 

In  explanation  of  the  fourth  section   of  the  Fourteenth 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  we  extract  from  a  letter  of 

Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  to  a  gentleman  in  Michigan, 

the  following : 

The  rebel  claims  referred  to  are  not  claims  of  rebels  for  aiding  the  re- 
bellion, but  for  property,  amounting  altogether  to  hundreds,  and  prob- 
bly  thousands,  of  millions,  taken  or  destroyed  by  armies  of  the  United 
States ;  and  therefore,  the  moment  the  test  of  loyalty  of  any  claimant  is 
repealed,  the  claim  of  the  rebel  stands  exactly  like  the  claim  of  any  other 
citizen  against  the  Government  on  account  of  its  action,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  the  rebel  authorities.  The  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  tried,  time  after  time,  to  repeal  the  distinction  in  respect  of 
claims  of  loyal  and  disloyal  persons,  and  they  have  bills  now  pending  in 
the  Senate 'to  effect  that  object,  and  they  will  effect  it  by  a  solid,  or 
nearly  solid,  Democratic  vote  the  moment  they  get  possession  of  alt  the 
departments  of  the  Government.  As  to  rebel  pensions,  a  pension  does  not, 
in  any  case,  fall  within  the  description  of  "any  debt  or  obligation,"  and 
if  so,  it  is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  A 
pension  is,  and  always  has  been,  granted  upon  the  ground  or  bounty  of 
gratitude,  and  not  of  legal  obligation.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Congress  pensioning 
every  rebel  soldier  or  soldier's  widow  and  children,  or,  indeed,  every 
other  rebel,  if  it  pleases. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Republican  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  Judge  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  that  when  the 
test  of  loyalty  is  repealed,  thousands  of  millions  of  demands 
may  be  enforced  by  a  Democratic  administration  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  commend  this 
reflection  to  the  depositors  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  Bank  ; 
to  Mr.  M.  G.  O'Connor,  and  the  other  conscientious  gentle- 
men who  have  undertaken  to  administer  a  trust,  to  consider 
their  duties  to  their  depositors.  We  commend  similar  re- 
flections to  all  citizens  engaged  in  business,  whose  interests 
are  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  country.  There  is 
another  proposition  advanced  by  the  Democratic  party,  and 
awaiting  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  to  accom- 
plish, viz.,  the  increase  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  addition 
of  twelve  judges.  This  is  a  part  of  the  same  general  scheme 
of  enforcing  from  the  North  full  payment  for  all  the  South 
has  lost  by  the  war.  It  is  claimed  that  negro  slaves  were 
"constitutional  property;"  that  the  war  and  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  were  illegal;  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  not  legally  adopted,  and  that 
the  Government  should  pay  the  value  of  slaves  emancipated 
by  the  war.  This,  at  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  slave 
property,  would  be  not  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  a  startling  presentation  of  facts,  and  one 
that  every  man  of  property  and  every  tax-payer  in  the  na- 
tion must  regard.  It  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  that 
other  great  fact  just  now  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  political  situation.  There  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  our  nation  opposed  to  wealth  and  wealthy  men. 
There  is  an  increasing  spirit  of  agrarianism  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  it  will  not  do  for  the  class  that  represents  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  country  to  depend  upon  the  political  con- 
science for  the  protection  of  their  property  rights;  It  will 
not  be  safe  for  such  Democrats  as  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  California  and  Mr.  James  C.  Flood,  and  such 
Republicans  as  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay, 
to  rest  with  too  great  confidence  upon  the  fact  that  their 
treasures  are  locked  up  in  registered  bonds  in  the  national 
treasury.  When  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  Broom  rangers'  procession  in  San  Francisco,  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  mob  would  in  gratitude  reniem- 
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ber  his  condescension  ;  but  if  that  mob  ever  determines,  by 
its  ballots  or  its  broomsticks,  to  demolish  the  property 
values  of  this  country,  it  will  not  spare  his  merchandise — 
it  will  not  respect  his  person — it  will  not  fear  his  pick- 
handles.  If  there  is  ever  a  class  organization  against  another 
class,  the  first  one  may  not  be  white  against  black,  or  Catho- 
lic against  Protestant,  or  native  against  foreign-born  ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  those  who  have  nothing  against  those 
who  have  something.  Wealthy  and  property-owning  Demo- 
crats had  better  reflect  upon  the  elements  of  which  the 
Democratic  party  is  largely  composed,  before -it  trusts  a 
Democratic  administration  to  resist  the  temptation  of  issuing 
four  thousand  millions  of  bonds  to  reward  its  followers  and 
partisans. 


Since  writing  the  above,  there  has  appeared  a  letter  from 
General  Hancock,  declaring,  in  very  explicit  language,  his 
determination  to  resist  the  payment  of  all  kinds  of  Southern 
claims  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  President  of  the  United 
States.  Perusing  this  letter,  we  ask  ourselves  what  does  it 
mean  that,  at  this  late  hour  in  the  campaign,  and  in  this 
shape,  there  comes  this  most  important  declaration  of  a  new 
Democratic  policy?  Why  were  not  its  principles  embodied 
in  the  Democratic  national  platform  at  Cincinnati  ?  Why 
did  not  General  Hancock  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  make 
specific  declaration  of  his  determination  to  resist  a  raid  upon 
the  national  treasury  ?  Why  was  this  important  utterance 
withheld  till  the  value  of  national  bonds  had  depreciated 
four  per  cent.,  and  until  there  was  spreading  over  the  North 
a  financial  panic,  in  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Democratic  victor)-?  Why  was  this  declaration  deferred 
until  the  political  condition  of  New  York  and  Indiana  gave 
unmistakable  evidences  of  Garfield's  election  ?  We  remem- 
ber that  four  years  ago  Governor  Tilden,  under  like  circum- 
stances, put  forth  a  like  pronunciamiento,  and  his  was  only 
put  out  as  a  last  bid— as  a  forlorn  hope — when  he  saw  that 
his  defeat  was  inevitable.  If  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy, and  it  is  true  that  it  does  not  intend  to  pay  Southern 
war  claims,  how  does  it  happen  that  almost  ever)'  Demo- 
cratic Southern  senator  and  member  of  Congress  has  been 
introducing  bills  to  pay  these  claims  to  the  amount  of  $i,- 
390,770,313?  How  is  the  silence  of  Southern  Democratic 
journals,  orators,  and  politicians  to  be  explained,  under  the 
constant  fire  of  the  Republican  press  now  for  months  ? — and 
how  this  sudden  and  unexpected  change?  It  will  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  loss  of  votes  at  the  South.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  suppress  alarm  at  the  North.  It  is  a  wise  stroke 
of  policy.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  mere  policy,  and  we 
are  not  quite  convinced  that  it  is  honest.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  personal  sincerity  of  General  Hancock  ;  but  we  question 
whether  this  is  his  act  at  all.  His  political  advisers,  having 
reviewed  the  field,  and  found  that  some  master  stroke  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  North,  especially  New  York — 
it  being  apparent  that  the  wealth  of  the  North  was  becom- 
ing alarmed,  and  fearing  that  it  would  arouse  itself  to  a 
united  political  exertion — the  Democratic  leaders  advised  this 
pronunciamiento.  Now,  then,  what  should  the  holders  of 
bonds,  and  owners  of  property,  and  men  who  are  identified 
in  their  fortunes  and  occupations  with  the  progress  of  the 
country — what  should  they  do  ?  Whom  should  they  trust? 
The  "  solid  South,"  or  the  united  North  ?  The  Democratic 
party,  that  created  the  debt,  with  its  infamous  and  treasonable 
history,  or  the  Republican  party,  that  saved  the  nation's  life, 
and  has  so  faithfully  and  honorably  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  nation's  debt  ?  General  Hancock,  with  his  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  civil  administration,  or  General  Garfield, 
confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  states- 
men of  the  nation?  The  soldier,  destitute  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience in  financial  affairs,  or  the  civilian  of  enlarged  views 
and  large  experience  in  everything  that  pertains  to  our  finan- 
cial condition,  and  who  has  always  been  true  to  honest  money 
and  loyal  to  the  national  credit  ?  We  are  glad  General  Han- 
cock has  written  this  letter;  it  does  him  credit.  We  wish 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  an  expression  of  a  manly  and 
resolute  independence  of  character  that  would  distinguish 
his  administration  of  the  executive  office  in  event  of  his  elec- 
tion. We  hope  it  has  been  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  sense  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  right.  But  we  fear 
the  men  in  the  belly  of  this  Trojan  horse.  We  fear  the  South 
and  its  influence  in  our  national  politics.  We  fear  the  rebel 
leaders,  and  distrust  them.  We  remember  them  in  re- 
bellion, on  the  battle-field,  and  we  are  suspicious  of  them 
in  politics.  We  remember  the  cruel,  causeless,  unnecessary, 
brutal,  and  altogether  devilish  civil  war.  We  remember  An- 
dersonville,  and  Libby,  and  Fort  Pillow;  our  murdered  dead, 
our  colossal  debt.  We  see  the  same  men  that,  booted  and 
spurred,  breathing  hate,  rode  along  the  battle-line  of  serried 
hosts  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  nation's  life,  now  gath- 
ering at  the  nation's  capitol  in  an  endeavor  to  control  the 
Government.  We  see  the  "solid  Southland  the  copper- 
head North  in  alliance,  with  a  sham  candidate  and  a  sham 
platform,  forming  disgraceful  political  liaisons  in  every  part 
of  the  country — with  Greenbackers  in  Maine,  with  Tammany 
in  New  York,  with  Sand-lotters  in  California,  with  rascality 
everywhere  —  to  endeavor  to  steal,  by  dishonest  political 
tricks,  the  power  of  a  Government  they  failed  to  destroy  by 


war  in  armed  rebellion,  and  we  distrust  everything  they  do. 
We  are  suspicious  of  everybody  in  their  ranks,  from  their 
highest  chieftains  to  their  meanest  camp-followers.  We  dis- 
trust Hancock ;  and  we  suspect  that  this  letter,  so  apparently 
the  correct  thing,  is  an  artful  subterfuge  to  catch  Northern 
votes. 


The  political  relation  between  England  and  Ireland  has 
ever  been,  and  continues  to  be,  vexatious  and  unprofitable. 
From  the  very  earliest  historic  period  it  has  been  an  almost 
constant  struggle.  Insurrection,  revolt,  unrest,  and  civil  war 
have  distinguished  the  ever  green,  and  never  loyal,  island  of 
Erin.  The  Irish  think  they  have  serious  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  ruling  authorities  of  Great  Britain,  and  attribute 
their  troubles  and  misfortunes  to  the  operation  of  unjust  and 
oppressive  laws.  They  have  had  five  famines  during  the 
century,  and  five  times  have  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland 
been  compelled  to  ask  relief  from  beyond  their  borders.  Ire- 
land is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  fertile  of  all  lands. 
It  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  very  large  population.  The 
serious  charges  its  Home-rule  politicians  make  against  Eng- 
land are  its  land  tenures,  and  the  absenteeism  of  its  land- 
lords ;  that  real  property  is  owned  in  large  tracts,  and  is 
inalienable,  and  its  revenues  expended  elsewhere  than  in 
Ireland  ;  that  its  tenants  who  have  real  rights  to  the  land — 
rights  ancestral,  and  that  long  time  has  made  inviolable — are 
oppressed  by  exactions,  made  to  bear  all  the  risks  of  crops, 
and  liable  to  capricious  evictions.  These  are  the  complaints 
of  the  tenants  against  the  land-owners.  The  politicians  de- 
clare that  the  political  union  between  England  and  Ireland 
was  not  a  voluntary  compact,  entered  into  upon  fair  and 
equal  terms  between  sovereign  powers,  but  is  the  result  of 
war  and  intrigue  ;  that  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  its  history,  its 
geography,  and  in  right,  ought  to  be  an  independent  nation, 
to  have  its  own  parliament,  and  be  governed  by  its  own  people. 
The  land-owner  replies  that  the  fee  of  the  soil  belongs  to 
him,  and  that  this  ownership  carries  with  it  the  right  of  man- 
agement and  control  ;  that  he  may  demand  such  rent  as  he 
pleases,  and  if  the  tenant  does  not  like  it,  he  may  vacate  ; 
that  he  has  the  right  to  evict  tenants  at  his  pleasure,  and  de- 
vote his  land  to  sheep  or  to  idleness  ;  that  it  is  his  privilege 
to  spend  his  rentals  where  he  pleases,  either  in  Ireland  or 
beyond  its  borders.  The  English  politicians  say  this  ques- 
tion of  Ireland's  relation  to  England  is  settled,  and  can  not 
be  changed ;  that,  by  its  laws,  its  traditions,  and  its  unwritten 
constitution,  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  land-owner's 
claim  to  his  land,  its  uses,  and  its  fruits.  We  suggest  a 
remedy  for  all  these  complications — social,  material,  and  po- 
litical. If  the  Irish  people  are  as  law-abiding  and  practical 
people  as  they  claim  to  be;  if  they  are  not  the  mercurial,  ill- 
balanced,  and  quarrelsome  characters  that  the  English 
charge  them  to  be;  if- they  have  in  their  compositions  the 
elements  of  order,  obedience  for  authority,  respect  for  law, 
and  capacity  for  self-government  which  they  claim  for  them- 
selves, let  this  experiment  be  tried:  Let  there  be  established 
a  joint  commission  of  English  and  Irish  statesmen,  with  an 
outside  umpire  to  determine  the  value  of  all  the  fixed  and 
real  property  of  Ireland;  also  the  just  proportion  of  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain.  Let  Ireland  become  an  independent, 
sovereign  power.  Let  it  become  a  pure  democracy,  with 
the  right  of  every  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age  to  vote.  Let  the  new  Government  of  Ireland 
take  to  itself  all  the  lands  and  real  property  at  the  valu- 
ation fixed  upon  it,  and  assume  its  proportion  of  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  issue  its  bonds  therefor.  Then,  divid- 
ing these  lands  by  proper  allotment,  assign  them  to  the  ten- 
ant farmers,  taking  their  obligations  of  purchase  therefor. 
Let  the  Government  of  England  endorse  so  many  of  these 
bonds  as  are  assigned  to  its  own  subjects  who  are  not  Irish, 
and  to  every  Irishman  who  may  elect  to  withdraw  from  Ire- 
land and  become  an  English  subject.  Let  the  new  kingdom 
or  republic  of  Ireland  assume  its  proportion  of  the  national 
debt,  and  take  its  portion  of  the  navy,  munitions  and  mate- 
rial of  war,  and  other  public  property.  Let  Ireland  make 
the  first  experiment  of  a  communism  of  property  and  agra- 
rian division  of  lands.  Let  it  demonstrate  the  practical  value 
of  all  these  new-fangled  suggestions  of  government.  It  is  an 
island.  It  is  favorably  located  for  such  a  purpose.  Its  poli- 
ticians are  confident  of  success.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the 
genius  of  the  Home  Rulers  to  manage  the  political  affairs  of 
the  new  government,  let  them  recall  to  their  councils  their 
American  countrymen,  who  have  made  the  study  of  politics 
their  life-pursuit  in  this  land  of  their  voluntary  exile.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  Ireland  could,  by  thus  recall- 
ing her  exiles,  secure  a  great  amount  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der of  political  ability — native  talent,  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Irish  place-holders,  returning  from  England, 
Australia,  and  America,  would  bring  to  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties  an  unlimited  amount  of  practical  skill. 
From  San  Francisco  alone  there  could  be  procured  Irish 
statesmen  enough  to  fill  all  the  higher  legislative  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  new  government.  With  Robert  Ferrall, 
Esquire,  as  lord  chief  justice ;  with  Brady  or  Mannix  as  chan- 
cellors of  her  exchequer;  with  Kearney  as  her  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  Doctor  O'Donnell  as  minister  of  war ;  any 
one  of  Desmond's  fighting  deputies  as  commander-in-chief 


of  the  armies,  and  Captains  Buckley  or  Fritz  as  lord  high 
admiral  of  her  fleet;  with  Mr.  James  O'Mera,  whose  long 
experience  with  the  Examiner,  and  the  distinguished  ability 
and  fairness  that  have  ever  characterized  his  writings  in  that 
able  and  influential  journal,  would  eminently  qualify  him  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  master  of  rolls.  There  could  be 
named  no  office  in  the  new  realm,  or  republic,  that  could  not 
be  well  filled  from  Irish  Democratic  gentlemen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach  would  adorn  the  first 
presidency,  or  the  throne — if,  as  we  think  probable,  it  would 
be  deemed  more  appropriate,  and  Irish,  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Irish  kings.  San  Francisco  could  furnish  any 
number  of  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Ireland,  who  are  de- 
scendants in  direct  and  lineal  succession  from  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  and  while  we 
know  of  no  one  who  claims  to  be  a  successor  in  the  direct 
line  of  Brian  Boru,  we  can  not  doubt  that  upon  the  Sand- 
lot  a  Mr.  Boru  might  be  found — a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Munster.  We  recognize  in'  our  esteemed  Irish 
fellow- citizens  the  possession  of  those  peculiar  qualities  that 
would  eminently  fit  them  for  self-government.  Their  will- 
ingness to  take  office,  their  fearlessness  of  responsibility  in 
this  line  of  duty,  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  they  be- 
come police  officers,  the  fidelity  exhibited  in  pounding  each 
others'  heads,  the  alacrity  with  which  they  enter  into  a  polit- 
ical shindy,  the  ease  with  which  they  wield  the  shillalah,  the 
respect  they  uniformly  pay  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  their 
peculiar  regard  for  the  sacred  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty, are  all  conclusive  evidence  of  their  possessing  the  high- 
est development  of  governing  qualities.  In  one  particular 
they  are  peculiar  :  they  never — that  is,  hardly  ever — quarrel 
among  themselves.  They  have  their  courteous  and  friendly 
differences  of  opinion;  but  it  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Irish 
character  that  all  such  differences  can  be  settled  amicably 
and  without  resort  to  force  or  violence.  This  marked  trait 
is  displayed  in  their  domestic,  private,  personal,  political, 
party,  and  national  disputes.  This  conciliatory  disposition, 
and  willingness  to  submit  to  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the 
majority,  underlies  the  successful  administration  of  all  repub- 
lican governments,  and  if  Ireland  should  determine  to  estab- 
lish a  republic  instead  of  a  monarchy,  this  trait  of  the  na- 
tional character  would  come  in  play.  It  would  be  noticeable 
in  all  primary  elections,  in  all  legislative  councils,  and  in  all 
executive  and  administrative  departments.  The  Irish  tenant 
and  buyer  of  land  would  so  promptly  and  faithfully  pay  the 
government — the  government  would  so  honestly  and  eco- 
omically  administer  its  finances — there  would  be  such  order, 
system,  security  ;  sucTi  protection  to  property,  such  sobriety, 
industry,  and  economy  in  all  the  departments  of  society — 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ireland  would,  at  one  splendid 
bound,  leap  to  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  desire  to  see  this  po- 
litical miracle  wrought  out:  Irish  emigration  might  be  en- 
tirely restricted,  and  our  Democratic  Irish  might  be  induced 
to  return  to  their  native  land. 


The  Record-Union  says  the  Hon.  Henry  Edgerton,  the 
most  distinguished  and  brilliant  of  our  Pacific  Coast  orators, 
will  enter  the  campaign  at  an  "  early  day."  The  election 
will  occur  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  this  is  the  2nd  of 
October.  So  good  a  soldier  should  not  be  so  tardy  in 
putting  on  his  armor.  Why  is  not  Senator  Sargent  in  the 
field  ?  He  is  an  able  speaker,  and  in  the  line  of  political 
argument  the  equal  of  any  Republican.  The  party  has 
honored  him  in  the  past.  His  gratitude  should  take  the 
form  of  service. 

Every  good  citizen  who  understands  the  facts  of  the  killing 
of  Mr.  Glancey,  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Press,  by 
Clarence  Gray,  the  Republican  candidate  for  District  Attor- 
ney of  that  county,  will  doubtless  unite  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Gray  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mr.  Glancey 
edited  a  Republican  party  paper.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  party 
candidate.  Mr.  Glancey  thought  him  an  unworthy  man  and 
an  unfit  nominee,  and  said  so.  Said  so  in  courteous  but 
plain  words,  thus  performing  the  best  and  highest  duty  that 
a  party  journalist  can  engage  in,  namely,  the  endeavor  to 
keep  his  party  up  to  honest  work.  Gray  assassinates  the 
writer.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Clarence  Gray 
ought  to  be  hanged  ? 

General  Rosecrans's  Congressional  nomination  is  the 
strongest  one  the  Democracy  could  have  made ;  but  it  is  not 
strong  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  defeat  Horace  Davis. 
Mr.  Davis  is'more  than  the  peer  of  General  Rosecrans  in 
the  peculiar  line  of  service  demanded  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. If  a  commander  were  wanted  to  charge  upon  the 
Sand-lot,  when  it  appeals  to  arms  under  Major-General 
Kearney — supported  by  the  Tenth  Ward  Rifles  and  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  W.  P.  C. — there  is  none  upon  whose 
patriotism,  valor,  and  military  capacity  we  would  sooner  rely 
than  upon  the  hero  of  Chattanooga.  We  can  not  but  think 
that  General  Rosecrans  is  in  a  false  and  unnatural  position 
in  his  alliance  with  the  class  that  is  now  using  him  politi- 
cally, and  we  can  not  but  hope  that  he  will  be  beate^  and 
that  Mr.  Davis  will  be  returned  to  the  position  1 
so  honorably  and  honestly  filled. 
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HE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SAINT-GABELLE    INN. 


An  Odd  Story  from  the  French  of  Frederick  Loulie. 


You  would  have  been  very  fortunate,  my  children,  if  you 
had  known  my  Uncle  Bayle,  because  he  alone  knew  more 
stories  than  you  have  ever  read.  My  uncle  did  not  live  in 
our  little  city  of  Mirepeix — he  lived  at  Foix;  and  almost 
every  Saturday  we  would  see  him  coming  on  his  horse,  and 
our  joyous  cries  hailed  him  at  a  distance.  The  servant,  my 
old  Jeannette,  came  immediately  to  salute  our  Uncle  Bayle, 
who  carefully  informed  himself  as  to  the  supper.  Then,  after 
having  added  or  changed  something  in  the  bill  of  fare,  he 
seated  himself  in  a  large  chair  of  carved  wood,  which  we 
dragged  up  to  the  fire;  and  without  delay  we  all  began  to 
cry,  "A  story!  a  story!"  On  this  evening  the  cry  was  less 
boisterous,  because  we  had  formed  a  little  conspiracy,  and 
no  one  dared  to  speak  first.  Finally,  my  pretty  cousin  Dor- 
othe'e,  the  most  talkative  little  girl  of  the  house,  and  now  the 
grave  superior  of  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  ven- 
tured to  cry,  "A  ghost  story!"  and  we  replied,  all  together, 
"  Yes,  a  ghost  story  !" 

My  uncle  frowned,  and  looked  toward  Jeannette,  who  was 
very  much  confused,  and  wished  to  appear  absorbed  in  pep- 
pering her  chicken  pot-pie.  It  was  she,  in  fact,  who  had 
urged  us  to  make  this  demand. 

"  There  are  only  fools  or  rogues  who  believe,  or  pretend 
to  believe,  in  ghosts,"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  severe  tone.  We 
all  waited  in  silence,  so  much  authority  was  there  in  his 
words ;  but  a  moment  of  reflection  seemed  to  calm  him.  We 
saw  him  smile,  as  if  to  himself,  and  he  added,  in  a  tone  full 
of  sweetness:  "You  want  a  ghost  story,  my  children  ?  Very 
well;  I  will  relate  one  to  you  which  happened  to  me,  so  that 
it  can  not  be  doubted." 

We  gathered  around  him  closer  than  usual;  the  lamp  hung 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  there  our  uncle 
told  his  story. 

One  autumn  evening — it  must  have  been  forty  years  ago, 
because  I  was  scarcely  twenty  .years  old  at  the  time — I  was 
returning  from  Toulouse.  I  had  made  a  good  journey,  be- 
cause I  had  already  passed  Auterive,  where  some  friends  had 
urged  me  to  pass  the  night,  but  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach 
Swerdun,  which,  you  know,  is  nine  miles  further,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  journey.  I  had  arrived  almost  in  front  of  the 
Bolbonne  monastery,  beyond  the  beautiful  woods  of  Lecour- 
ien,  when  a  sudden  and  frightful  storm,  like  those  that  come 
down  from  our  mountains,  unexpectedly  broke  forth.  In  less 
than  no  time  the  night  became  black  and  traveling  impossi- 
ble. I  would  certainly  have  asked  shelter  at  the  monastery, 
but  the  moment  I  took  that  resolution,  my  horse,  frightened 
at  the  flashes  of  lightning  and  noise  of  thunder,  darted  into 
a  little  by-path,  and  carried  me  with  him,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  Notwithstanding  his  rapidity,  I  soon 
recognized  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to  Saint  Gabelle,  and 
that  he  was  leading  me  there  all  right ;  and  he  galloped  on 
until  he  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  as  he  had  started,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  was  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  I  entered.  The 
guests  were  numerous  —  a  mixed  crowd  of  Spanish  mer- 
chants and  young  sportsmen  of  the  vicinity,  overtaken,  like 
myself,  by  the  storm.  After  drying  ourselves  at  the  fire — 
composed  of  a  dozen  vine-branches  which  had  been  thrown 
in  the  fireplace — supper  was  announced,  and  we  all  sat  down 
to  the  table.  At  first  the  conversation  turned  on  the  fright- 
ful weather.  One  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse;  another 
had  been  detained  an  hour  in  getting  himself  and  cart  out  of 
a  pool  of  mud.  Finally  some  one  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  an  in- 
fernal night,  just  the  time  for  a  meeting  of  witches."  This 
remark,  which  was  very  simple,  gave  place  to  a  singular  ob- 
servation, made  in  a  tone  still  more  singular. 

"  Sorcerers  and  ghosts  prefer  for  their  meeting  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night  to  a  night  so  unpleasant  as  this." 

We  all  gazed  at  the  man  who  said  this,  and  saw  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Spanish  merchants.  You  have  often  seen  them, 
my  children,  with  their  leggings  and  short  breeches  open  at 
the  knee  and  showing  their  naked,  hairy  legs.  You  know 
what  a  mingled  air  of  pride  and  misery  they  have,  with 
their  red  cloaks,  which  they  wear  so  gracefully,  their  brown 
faces,  framed  with  black  hair,  and  their  large  gold  earrings. 
He  who  had  spoken  had,  more  than  any  you  have  seen,  that 
savage  bearing  which  is  characteristic  of  them  all.  None  of 
us  had  thought  of  replying  to  this  observation,  made  in  a 
grave  and  severe  voice,  when  my  neighbor,  a  young  man 
with  a  frank  and  open  manner,  burst  out  laughing  as  he  said  : 
"  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  knows  the  habits  of  ghosts, 
and  that  they  have  told  him  that  they  do  not  like  to  get  wet 
or  dirty." 

He  had  not  finished  his  sentence  when  the  Spaniard  threw 
on  him  a  terrible  look,  as  he  said  : 

"Young  man,  do  not  speak  so  lightly  of  things  you  know 
nothing  about." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  make  me  believe  there  are  ghosts  ?" 
replied  my  neighbor,  disdainfully. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "if  you  had  the  courage 
to  look  at  them." 

The  young  man  jumped  up,  red  with  anger,  but  calmed 
himself,  and  sat  down  again  quietly,  saying  : 

"You  would  have  paid  dearly  for  that  remark  ifit  were  not 
that  of  a  fool." 

"That  of  a  fool!"  cried  the  Spaniard,  jumping  up  in  his 
turn.  "Well,  then,"  added  he,  slapping  his  fist  on  the  table, 
and  throwing  down  a  big  leathern  purse.  "Here  are  thirty 
quadruples  [about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars]  which  I 
offer  to  lose  if  within  an  hour  I  do  not  make  you  see,  you  who 
are  so  positive,  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends  that  you  will 
name,  let  him  be  dead  for  ten  years,  and  if,  after  having  recog- 
nized him,  you  dare  to  permit  his  mouth  to  kiss  yours." 

The  Spaniard  had  an  air  so  terrible  in  saying  these  words 
that  we  all  started.  My  neighbor  alone  preserved  his  laugh- 
ing, mocking  manner,  and  replied: 

"  You  will  do  this,  you?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "and  I  will  lose  thirty  quad- 
ture.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  depart,  he  was  even 
ruples  if  I  do  not  do  it,  on  condition  that  you  will  lose  an 
equal  amount  if  I  keep  my  promise  and  you  acknowledge  it." 

The  young  man  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  said,gayly  : 

:: Thirty  quadruples!     My  worthy  sorcerer,  that  is  more 

i,-.n   a  student  of  Toulouse  ever  possessed;  but  if  you  will 


keep  your  word  for  the  five  quadruples  which  are  here,  I  am 
your  man." 

The  Spaniard  took  his  purse  again,  and  said,  scornfully : 

"Ah,  you  back  out,  my  little  gentleman?" 

"  I  back  out  ! "  cried  the  young  man.  "  Ah,  if  I  had  the 
thirty  quadruples,  you  would  see  if  I  backed  out." 

"  Here  are  four,"  cried  I,  "which  1  add  to  your  stake." 

I  had  no  sooner  made  this  proposition  than  five  or  six  per- 
sons, attracted  like  myself  by  the  singularity  of  this  challenge, 
offered  to  take  part  in  it,  and  in  less  than  no  time  the 
Spaniard's  amount  was  covered.  This  man  seemed  so  sure 
of  his  work  that  he  confided  the  stake  to  the  young  student, 
and  we  got  ready  for  the  demonstration. 

To  that  end  we  selected  a  small  pavilion,  perfectly  isolated, 
in  the  garden,  so  that  there  could  be  no  deception.  We 
searched  it  minutely;  we  assured  ourselves  that  there  were 
no  other  openings  than  a  window,  securely  fastened,  and  a 
door,  which  was  closed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  which 
we  all  stood  after  we  had  left  the  young  man  alone  in  the 
pavilion.  We  had  placed  writing  materials  on  the  table, 
and  took  away  all  the  lights.  We  were  eagerly  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  scene,  and  were  all  keeping  a  profound 
silence,  when  the  Spaniard,  who  had  remained  among  us, 
commenced  to  sing  in  a  sweet  and  sad  voice  a  song,  which 
may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

"Noiselessly  cracking,  the  coffin  has  broken  in  the  half-opened  tomb, 
And  the  white  phantom's  black  foot  is  resting  on  the  grass,  cold  and 
green." 

At  the  first  verse  he  raised  his  voice  solemnly,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  asked  to  see  your  friend,  Francois  Violot,  who 
was  drowned  three  years  ago  in  crossing  the  Pensagnoles 
Ferry.     What  do  you  see  ? " 

"  I  see,"  replied  the  young  man,  "a  pale  light  which  has 
risen  near  the  window,  but  it  has  no  form,  and  is  only  an  in- 
distinct mist." 

"Are  you  afraid?"  said  the  Spaniard,  in  a  strong  voice. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  the  student,  in  a  voice  no  less 
confident. 

We  scarcely  breathed.      The  Spaniard  was   silent  for  a 
moment,  then  he  stamped  on  the  ground  with  his  foot  three 
different  times,  and  began  all  at  once  to  sing  again,  but  in  a 
higher  and  more  sombre  voice : 
"  And  the  white  phantom,  whose  face  has  been  withered  by  the  surge 

of  the  waves. 
Wipes  with  his  shroud  the  water  from  his  garments  and  hair." 

The  song  finished,  the  Spaniard  turned  again  toward  the 
door,  and,  in  an  accent  more  and  more  solemn,  he  said : 

"  You,  who  wished  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tomb, 
what  do  you  see?" 

We  listened  with  anxiety.  The  student  replied,  in  a  calm 
voice,  but  like  a  man  who  is  describing  a  thing  as  it  happens  : 

"  I  see  this  vapor,  which  grows  larger  and  larger,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  phantom ;  this  phantom  has  the  head  covered 
with  a  veil.     It  remains  in  the  same  place  where  it  arose." 

"Are  you  afraid?"  asked  the  Spaniard,  in  an  insulting  voice. 

The  proud  and  brave  voice  of  the  young  man  replied :  "  I 
am  not  afraid." 

We  dared  not  look  at  each  other,  so  great  was  our  sur- 
prise, so  occupied  were  we  in  following  the  singular  move- 
ments of  the  Spaniard,  who  began  to  raise  his  arms  above 
his  head,  while  invoking  three  times  a  name  horrible  to  pro- 
nounce; after  which  he  chanted  the  third  verse  of  his  in- 
fernal song,  but  in  a  voice  singularly  triumphant: 
"And  the  phantom  said,  in  leaving  the  temb,  '  In  order  that  he  may 

recognize  me, 
I  will  go  toward   my  friend,  proud,  smiling,  and  beautiful  as  in  my 
youth.'  " 

The  Spaniard  finished  his  verse,  and  repeated  his  question  : 

"What  do  you  see  ? " 

"I  see,"  replied  the  student,  "the  phantom  advance  —  it 
raises  its  veil — it  is  Francois  Violot — he  approaches  the  ta- 
ble— he  writes — he  has  written  ;  it  is  his  signature  !  " 

"Are  you  afraid?"  cried  the  Spaniard,  furiously. 

There  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  silence,  and  the  stu- 
dent replied,  with  more  strength  than  assurance,  "  I  am  not !" 

Immediately,  as  if  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  the  Span- 
iard sung,  with  a  strange  howl,  this  last  horrible  verse  : 

"And  the  phantom  said  to  the  mocking  man,    '  Come,  then,  that  I 

may  touch  you  ; 
Put   your    hand    in   my  hand,  press    your  heart   to   my   heart,  your 
mouth  to  my  mouth."' 

"What  do  you  see?"  cried  the  Spaniard,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"It  comes — it  approaches — it  pursues  me — it  extends  its 
arms — it  will  seize  me.     Help  !  help  !" 

"Are  you  afraid?"  cried  the  Spaniard,  with  ferocious  joy. 

A  piercing  cry,  then  a  smothered  groan,  was  the  only  an- 
swer to  this  terrible  question. 

"  Help  that  imprudent  young  man  !  "  said  the  Spaniard  to 
us,  in  a  cruel  voice.  "  I  have,  I  think,  won  the  wager  ;  but 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  given  him  a  lesson.  Let  him 
keep  the  money,  and  be  more  prudent  in  the  future." 

He  went  away  rapidly  after  these  words.  We  opened  the 
door,  and  found  the  student  in  horrible  convulsions.  The 
paper,  signed  with  the  name  of  Frangois  Violot,  was  on  the 
table.  Scarcely  had  the  student  recovered  when  he  de- 
manded to  know  who  was  the  infamous  sorcerer  who  had 
subjected  him  to  this  horrible  profanation;  he  wished  to  kill 
him.  He  searched  for  him  all  through  the  inn,  and  darted 
off  like  a  madman  in  pursuit  of  him.  And  that  is  the  story, 
my  children.- 

We  were  all  trembling  with  fright,  huddling  closely  about 
our  Uncle  Bayle,  not  daring  to  look  around  us.  Jeannette 
herself  had  forgotten  her  roast,  which  had  fallen  into  the  fire, 
and  smelled  very  strongly  as  it  burned.  No  one  had  the 
courage  to  speak  ;  then  I  gathered  strength  enough  to  say  to 
my  uncle :  "And  how  is  it,  after  this,  you  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts  ?"- 

"  Because,"  said  my  uncle,  "  neither  the  young  man  nor 
the  sorcerer  were  ever  seen  afterward,  nor  the  beautiful 
quadruples  which  the  other  travelers  and  myself  had  furnished 
to  cover  the  wager  proposed  by  the  pretended  Spaniard  ;  and 
because  these  two  rogues  carried  them  away,  after  having 
played  under  our  eyes  a  comedy  which  we  believed  in  like  a 
pack  of  simpletons,  and  which  I  found  very  expensive,  but 
which  will  not  have  cost  too  much  if  it  enables  me  to  fully 
persuade  you  that  none  but  imbeciles  or  rogues  believe  or 
pretend  to  believe  in  ghosts." 


THE    DEVASTATING    COW. 


As  Discussed  by  Alden  in  the  New  York  "  Times." 


It  is  astonishing  how  little  people  know  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  domestic  animals.  There  is  the  horse,  who  is  con- 
stantly praised  for  his  amazing  intelligence  and  grace,  while 
he  is  in  reality  one  of  the  silliest  and  clumsiest  of  brutes. 
How  can  an  animal  be  regarded  as  intelligent  who,  whenever 
he  sees  a  bit  of  paper  lying  on  the  road — no  matter  if  it  is  a 
fragment  of  the  mildest  religious  journal — immediately  fan- 
cies that  it  will  rise  up  and  tear  him  all  to  pieces;  and  what 
grace  is  there  in  a  beast  that  will  tread  on  his  best  friend's 
feet,  and  will  knock  the  top  of  his  clumsy  head  against  the 
chin  of  the  man  who  is  patting  him  on  the  nose  with  the 
very  kindest  intentions?  The  cow  is  probably  the  most  over- 
estimated animal  in  existence.  Poets  and  writers,  who  make 
a  point  of  perpetually  praising  the  country,  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  .for  the  terrible  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  cows.  If  we  may  believe  them,  the  cow  is  the  most  peace- 
ful and  serene  of  animals.  Her  only  object  in  life  is  to  do 
good.  She  will  stand  for  hours  under  a  shady  tree,  thinking 
of  the  children  she  is  to  make  happy  with  milk,  and  the  farm- 
ers who  are  to  grow  rich  by  means  of  her  butter  and  cheese, 
and  her  countenance  will  fairly  beam  with  innocent  happi- 
ness. As  for  assaulting  any  person,  she  would  no  more  be 
guilty  of  such  disorderly  conduct  than  would  the  peaceful 
Connecticut  deacon.  Happy  is  the  farmer  who  owns  a  cow. 
She  will  feed  and  clothe  him,  besides  paying  for  the  expenses 
of  the  farm,  while  her  moral  influence  over  the  children  will 
be  simply  inestimable.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  cow  enter- 
tained by  persons  who  blindly  follow  tradition  and  are  una- 
ble to  see  and  think  for  themselves;  but  the  truth  about  the 
cow  is  something  very  different.  The  cow  is  at  least  as  silly 
as  the  horse,  and,  in  addition  to  being  silly,  she  is  malevo- 
lent. She  entertains  the  same  preposterous  fear  of  red 
that  the  horse  entertains  of  paper,  and  her  fear  spurs  her 
into  a  wild  fury.  Of  this  fact  many  a  thoughtless  sum- 
mer boarder,  arrayed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  in  point 
of  cardinal  red  stockings,  who  has  unwarily  tried  to  climb  a 
fence  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  cow,  has  become  painfully 
aware  after  the  cow  has  finished  tossing  her  in  the  air.  As 
to  any  benevolent  feelings  in  connection  with  milk,  the  cow 
is  utterly  incapable  of  them.  As  a  rule,  she  grudges  every 
drop  of  her  milk  to  her  owner,  and  were  it  not  that  she  can 
not  dispose  of  it  without  assistance,  she  would  undoubtedly 
refuse  to  let  him  see  the  color  of  it.  The  most  monstrous 
misrepresentation  of  the  cow's  character  that  has  been  made 
is  the  assertion  that  she  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  her  owner. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  one  able-bodied  cow  will  bankrupt 
any  man  who  has  not  an  income  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Let  us  take  but  one  case  of  a  thousand  in 
illustration  of  the  devastating  influence  of  the  cow;  Mr. 
Blankman,  of  this  city,  removed  to  a  suburban  town  three 
years  ago,  and  determined  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  country 
life.  Of  course,  he  decided  to  buy  a  cow.  He  reasoned 
that  the  cow  would  give  his  family  all  the  milk,  cream, 
cheese,  and  butter  they  could  eat,  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  surplus  would  pay  the  price  of  the  cow's  board  and  lodg- 
ing. As  a  first  step  toward  cow-culture,  he  built  a  cow- 
house, at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  then  spent  fifty 
dollars  more  in  surrounding  it  with  trees,  so  as  to  partially 
conceal  it  from  view.  He  then  bought  a-  cow  of  an  excellent 
reputation  for  liberality  in  milk  and  good  judgment  in  the 
manufacture  of  cream,  for  which  animal  he  paid  eighty-five 
dollars.  Then  supplying  himself  with  a  hand-book  on  cow 
cultivation,  he  prepared  to  revel  in  milk  and  butter,  and  to 
grow  rich  on  the  labors  of  his  cow.  For  the  first  three 
months  the  cow  gave  Mr.  Blankman  all  the  milk  he  wanted, 
but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  butter,  for  the  reason  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  drank  all  the  cream.  The  cow,  mean- 
while, had  to  be  fed,  and  she  was,  therefore,  daily 
driven  to  and  from  pasture  by  a  boy  hired  for  the 
purpose  —  the  combined  cost  of  the  boy  and  pasture 
for  three  months  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars. Twice  the  cow  broke  into  the  garden,  destroying,  say, 
thirty  dollars'  worth  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  compell- 
ing the  erection  of  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  stout  fences.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  no  more  pasturage  could  be  had, 
and  Mr.  Blankman  bought  hay  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars. 
By  this  time  he  had  become  tired  of  personally  taking  care 
of  the  brute,  and  so  he  hired  a  man  to  attend  to  her  wants, 
paying  him  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  After  four  months 
the  mechanism  of  the  cow  apparently  got  out  of  order,  for 
she  ceased  to  give  any  milk.  This  compelled  Mr.  Blank- 
man  to  buy  his  milk  of  a  local  milkman,  at  eight  cents  per 
quart,  and  as  his  family  had  grown  accustomed  to  use  an 
unlimited  quantity,  he  found  that  his  weekly  milk-bill 
amounted  to  nearly  six  dollars.  All  that  winter  the  exasper- 
ating beast  continued  to  metaphorically  eat  her  head  off  in 
the  barn,  and  once,  when  she  was  taken  out  into  the  yard  for 
exercise,  she  knocked  down  a  neighbor's  boy,  and  inflicted 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  damage  upon  him  before  she 
threw  him  over  the  fence  beyond  her  reach.  Mr.  Blankman 
kept  his  cow  for  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of  comparatively 
small  means,  his  salary  being  only  two  thousand  dollars, 
but  his  cow  cost  him  during  that  year  exactly  one  thousand 
and  ninety-three  dollars.  To  support  this  dreadful  animal 
he  was  compelled  to  mortgage  his  house,  and  when  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  there  was  no  surplus  left.  The 
cow  swept  away  in  twelve  months  the  hard  earnings  of  years 
of  industry,  and,  the  wretched  man's  mind  giving  way  under 
the  blow,  he  was  removed  to  an  asylum,  where  he  perpetually 
raves  of  a  malignant  cow,  which  he  thinks  is  hunting  for 
him  in  order  to  trample  out  his  miserable  life.  What  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Blankman  has  happened  to  countless  other 
men.  At  this  moment  there  are  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cows  in  this  country  who  are  reducing  their  owners  to 
poverty.  No  man  can  take  cows  to  his  bosom,  so  to  speak, 
without  being  burned.  The  cow  which  has  ruined  the  Irish 
peasant  is  rapidly  bringing  our  country  to  the  verge  of  hope- 
less bankruptcy. 


The  last  piece  of  rustic  laziness  encountered  by  out-of- 
town  correspondents  is  that  of  a  man  who,  being  asked  what 
ailed  his  eye,  answered  :  "  Nolhin' ;  I  shut  it  'cause  I  can 
see  well  enough  with  one.  Sometimes  I  shut  one,  some- 
times t'other." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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TAILINGS. 

A  listless  but  imaginative  scribbler  in  an  Eastern 
paper  has  been  making  some  curious  calculations  re- 
garding what  Vanderbilt — a  sample  millionaire — could 
do  with  his  money.  And  thus  he  puts  the  proposi- 
tion :  "  William  H.  Vanderbilt's  income  from  his  in- 
vestments in  $51,000,000  four-per-cent  Government 
bonds  is  represented  at  $5,ooo.daily,  which  is  $208.25 
per  hour,  $3.47  per  minute,  or  over  5  cents  per  sec- 
ond. Assuming  that  he  is  paid  by  the  second,  he 
can  not  possibly  spend  his  money,  as  he  could  not  se- 
lect his  purchases  and  lay  down  the  pieces  fast 
enough.  He  could  not  throw  it  away;  to  pick  up, 
cast,  recover,  pick  up  and  cast  again  would  take  him 
two  seconds,  and  if  lie  worked  all  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  rest,  he  could  only  dispose  of 
one-half  of  his  income.  By  living  economically,  sav- 
ing up  for  four  years,  lie  could,  placing  his  five-cent 
pieces  side  by  side,  make  a  nickle  belt  around  the 
earth  ;  or  by  converting  his  savings  into  one-cent 
pieces,  and  mounting  them  in  a  pile,  he  would,  in 
twenty  years,  erect  a  road  to  the  moon,  and  have 
$500  to  invest  when  he  got  there.  Should  his  amuse- 
ment take  a  chari'able  twist,  he  could,  out  of  a  year's 
receipts,  donate  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  20  cents,  and  have  money  left  over. 
Other  vast  possibilities  occur  to  the  glowing  fancy  of 
the  calculator.  Jn  one  day  he  could  go  to  8,000  dif- 
ferent circuses,  eat  10,000  pints  of  peanuts,  drink 
5,000  glasses  of  lemonade,  and  have  money  left  to 
ge'  his  boots  blacked.  He  can  afford  to  have  500,000 
shirts  washed  in  one  day,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death 
his  income  will  buy  ten  first-class  funerals." 

A  preacher  at  a  Sunday-school  excursion  described 
heaven  as  an  eternity  of  picnics  ;  and  several  young 
men  members  of  his  congregation,  who  lugged  bas- 
kets weighing  nearly  a  ton  each,  and  climbed  high 
trees  to  put  up  swings,  have  left  the  church. 

One  of  the  congregation  of  the  Detroit  Lime  Kiln 
Club  has  written  a  prayer-meeting  hymn  that  caused 
much  discussion.  Some  of  the  church  members 
thought  it  was  "fly" — "too  fly,"  while  others  de- 
fended it  as  simply  exhilarating.  The  verse  most  ob- 
jected to  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Wild  cats  howlin'  in  de  woods, 
Satan  up  a  big  gum-tree ; 
Git  right  down  and  mop  de  floor, 
Kase  de  debil's  arter  ye. 
Chorus  : 

Whoop  up  de  power, 

Let  us  faint  away; 

Solid  chunks  of  glory 

Are  failing  down  to-day  !  " 


In  a  book  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  1631,  on  "The 
Business  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven,"  the  writer  asserted 
that  the  redeemed  "  shall  swim  like  fishes,  and  sing 
as  melodiously  as  nightingales,  and  delight  them- 
selves in  masquerades,  feasts,  and  ballads." 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  the  following  opinion 
and  criticism  of  Alice  Harrison — the  burlesque  actress 
— on  Sarah  Bernhardt:  "I  think  the  American  pub- 
lic will  be  disappointed.  They  will  go  once  to  see 
her,  and  that's  all.  I  paid  ten  dollars  for  a  seat  up 
in  the  fourth  tier  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  to 
see  the  best  advertised  actress  in  the  world.  I  call 
her  unevenly  great ;  that  is  my  opinion  of  her  as  an 
artist.  She  is  the  female  Barnum  of  the  day.  Why, 
she  even  advertises  her  thinness.  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  actresses  who  were  far  thinner  than  she.  But  she 
uses  everything  as  an  advertising  dodge.  She  de- 
scends to  little  tricks,  too,  which  I  think  are  out  of 
place  in  a  legitimate  actress,  and  are  only  becoming 
in  a  soubrette  like  myself.  She  wears  thin,  long  mus- 
catelle  gloves,  and  toys  with  them,  pulling  them  up 
and  down.  She  bangs  her  hair,  and  the  frizzes  reach 
to  her  eyebrows ;  and  she  does  these  little  tricks" — 
and  Miss  Harrison  illustrated  the  feminine  habit  of 
smoothing  the  bang  down  over  the  forehead.  "Now, 
those  tricks  are  not  worthy  of  a  great  actress — that  is 
soubrette's  business.  She  has  verv  high  cheek-bones, 
and  her  face  is  not  remarkable.  Her  eyes  are  flash- 
ing and  penetrating ;  but  their  expression  is  peculiar. 
They  remind  me  of  a  whipped  hound." 


A  tender  young  potato  bug 

Sat  swinging  on  a  vine, 
And  sighed  unto  a  maiden  bug: 
"  I  pray  you  will  be  mine." 

Then  softly  spoke  the  maiden  bug : 
"  I  love  you  fond  and  true ; 
But,  oh,  my  cruel -hearted  par 
Won't  let  me  marry  you." 

With  scorn  upon  his  buggy  brow, 

With  glances  cold  and  keen, 
That  haughty  lover  answered  her: 
"  I  think  your  par-is-green. " 

— Boston  Times. 


A  poet  says  :  "Love  holds  me  so!  I  would  that 
I  could  go  !  I  flutter  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro  ! 
In  vain — love  holds  me  so  !  "  Eat  a  raw  onion  just 
before  you  go  to  see  her,  and  she  will  loosen  her  grasp 
and  throw  up  a  window. 


A  railroad  man,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  a 
'  lady  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  byan  accident, 
and  was  cautioned  to  break  thenews  gently,  is  credited 
with  writing  the  following  letter  :  "  Dear  madam,  I 
write  to  say  that  your  husband  is  unavoidably  de- 
tained. An  undertaker  will  call  on  you  to-morrow 
with  full  particuars." 


A  Georgia  young  man  asked  his  sweetheart 
whether  she  had  ever  read  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
She  replied  that  she  had  read  Romeo,  but  she  did 
not  think  she  had  ever  read  Juliet. 

An  instance  of  how  the  ballet  claims  preference  at 
the  expense  of  the  opera  is  commented  upon  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  principal  dancers  alone  acknowledge 
a  call  before  the  curtain.  A  contemporary  critic  ob- 
serves :  "  Now  if,  according  to  the  Wagnerian  the- 
ory, dancing  and  singing  are  essential  components  of 
a  lyrical  drama,  let  them  thus  be  inseparably  united  ; 
but  if  they  are  to  exist  apart,  it  is  hoped  the  time  is  far 
distant  when,  instead  of  dancers  being  engaged  to 
support  ihe  vocalists,  vocalists  shall  be  engaged  to 
support  the  dancers." 


INTAGLIOS.. 

Compensation. 
The  Poet  sings  on  the  plain, 

The  Trader  toils  in  the  mart ; 
One  envies  the  other's  gain, 

One  stares  at  the  other's  art. 

Yet  each  one  reaches  his  goal ; 

And  the  Critic  sneers  as  they  pass; 
And  each  of  the  three  in  his  soul 

Eelieves  the  other  an  ass. — Bret  //arte. 


Now  and  Then. 

Oh,  love  will  make  the  leal  heart  ache 

That  never  ache  I  before ; 
And  meek  or  merry  eyes  'twill  make 

With  solemn  tears  run  o'er. 
In  tears  we  parted  tenderly, 

My  love  and  I  lang  syne; 
And  evermore  she  vowed  to  be 

Mine  own,  aye,  mine,  all  mine ! 

Sing,  oh,  the  tree  is  blossoming, 

But  the  worm  is  at  the  root ; 
And  many  a  darling  flower  of  spring 

Will  never  come  to  fruit. 
We  meet  now  in  the  streets  of  life; 

All  gone,  the  old  sweet  charm: 
At  my  side  leans  a  loving  wife ; 

She — passes,  babe  in  arms ! 

— Gerald  Massey. 


The  Wife's  Tragedy. 
Man  must  be  pleased  ;  but  him  to  please 

Is  woman's  pleasure  :  down  the  gulf 
Of  his  condoled  necessities 

She  casts  her  best,  she  flings  herself; 
How  often  flings  for  naught  !  and  yokes 

Her  heart  to  an  icicle  or  whim 
Whose  each  impatient  word  provokes 

Another,  not  from  her,  but  him ; 
While  she,  too  gentle  even  to  force 

His  penitence  by  kind  replies, 
Waits  by,  expecting  his  remorse, 

With  pardon  in  her  pitying  eyes: 
If  he  at  last,  by  shame  oppressed, 

A  comfortable  word  confers, 
She  leans  and  weeps  against  his  breast, 

And  seems  to  think  the  sin  was  hers : 
And  while  his  love  has  any  life, 

Or  any  eye  to  see  her  charms, 
At  any  time,  she's  sull  his  wi.fe, 

Dearly  devoted  to  his  arms. 
She  loves  with  love  that  can  not  tire ; 

And  if,  ah  woe,  she  loves  alone, 
Through  passionate  duty  love  flames  higher 

As  grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone. 

— Coventry  Pat  more. 


Cui  Bono? 
What  is  Hope?    A  smiling  rainbow 

Children  follow  through  the  wet; 
'Tis  not  here — still  yonder,  yonder; 

Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 
What  is  Life?    A  thawing  iceboard 

On  a  sea  with  sunny  shore; 
Gay,  we  sail;   it  melts  beneath  us; 

We  are  sunk,  and  seen  no  more. 
What  is  Man"?    A  foolish  baby; 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets; 
Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing; 

One  small  grave  is  all  he  gets. — Carlyle. 


The  Ships  that  Sail  Away. 
I   think  of  the  ships  that  sail  away— 
The  white-winged  ships  that  sail  away, 
Freighted  with  fears  and  wasted  tears. 
And  joys  we  gathered  for  lone,  long  years, 
i  or  the  possible  rainy  day. 

I  sleep  and  dream  of  the  white-winged  ships, 
That  glide  from  the  shores  of  life  away ! 
That  swiftly  glide  with  the  ebbing  tide, 
Bearing  my  joys  to  the  farther  side. 

Into  the  twilight  gray. 

Oh,  ships  that  vanish  into  the  past  ! 
Are  none  to  return  to  the  port  at  last  ? 
Shall  I  vainly  wait  at  the  seaward  gate, 
Beaten  and  bruised,  and  scarred  by  fate, 
Chilled  by  the  winter  blast  ? 

The  ships  that  carry  my  griefs,  alas  ! 
Have  hulls  of  iron  and  shrouds  of  brass ! 
The  storm's  impact  leaves  them  intact, 
Though  hurled  on  the  jagged  rocks  of  Fact, 
Where  fearful  breakers  mass  ! 

— M.  H.  Cobb. 

Message. 
For  one  to  bear  my  message  I  looked  out 

In  haste,  at  noon.     The  bee  and  swallow  passed, 
Bound  South.     My  message  was  to  South.     I  cast 
It,  trusting,  as  a  mariner,  no  doubt, 
Sweet  bee,  blithe  swallow,  in  my  heart  about 

Your  fellowship.     The  stealthy  night  came  fast, 
"Oh,  chilly  night,"  I  said,   "no  friend  thou  hast 
For  me,  and  mom  is  far,"  when  lo  !  a  shout 
Of  joy,  and  riding  up  as  one  rides  late, 
My  friend  fell  on  my  neck  just  in  the  gate. 
"  You  got  my  message,  then?"     "No  message,  sweet, 
Save  my  own  eyes'  desire  your  eyes  to  meet." 
"  You  saw  no  swallow  and  no  bee  before 
You  came  ?  " 

"  I  do  remember  past  my  door 
There  brushed  a  bird  and  bee.     Oh,  dearer  presage 
Than  I  had  dreamed  !  You  sent  by  them  a  message?" 
— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

No  Time  Like  the  Old  Time. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time,  when  you  and  I  were 
young, 

When  the  buds  of  April  blossomed,  and  the  birds  of  spring- 
time sung ! 

The  garden's  brightest  glories  by  summer  sun  are  nursed ; 

But,  oh,  the  sweet,  sweet  violets,  the  flowers  that  opened 
first! 

There    is   no    place    like    the  old   place,   where  you  and  I 

were  born. 
Where  we   lifted   up   our    eyelids  on  the  splendors  of   the 

From    the    milk-white   breast   that    warmed    us,    from    the 

clinging  arms  that  bore, 
Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us  that  will  look  on  us 

no  more. 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  friend,  who  has  shared  our 

morning  days  ! 
No  greeting  like  his  welcome,  no  homage  like  his  praise ! 
Fame  is  the  scentless  flower,  with   gaudy  crown  of  gold  : 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with  sweets  in  every 

fold. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  old  love,  that  we  courted  in  our 

pride ; 
Though   our    leaves  are   falling,   falling,  and  we're  fading 

side  by  side. 
There  are  blossoms  all   around    us  with  the  colors  of  the 

dawn, 
And  we  live  in  borrowed   sunshine  when  the  light  of  day 

is  gone. 

There  arc  no  times  like  the  old  times  —  they  shall  never 
be  forgot  ! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place  — keep  green  the  dear 
old  spot  ! 

There  are  no  friends  like  the  old  friends— may  heaven 
prolong  their  lives! 

There  are  no  loves  like  the  old  loves  — God  bless  our  lov- 
ing wives  !  — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

A  business  such  as  is  carried  on  in  Paris,  and  one 
which  bids  fair  to  do  well  in  its  transplanted  situation 
on  our  shores,  is  at  present  carried  on  in  a  certain 
number  of  the  Rue  de  Dupont.  The  business  has 
not  yet  reached  the  full  perfection  with  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  Paris,  yet  tempting  dishes  of  cut  meat, 
pieces  of  chicken,  and  other  delectable  but  doubtful 
viands  meet  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  course  of 
time,  the  enterprising  Frenchman  who  has  established 
himself  on  Dupont  Street  will  effect  the  proper  con- 
nections, and  the  business  will  in  all  probability  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  Parisian 
carried  it  on  in  Paris.  From  what  can  be  learned 
from  the  proprietor,  the  following  is  the  modus  oper- 
andi in  the  markets  of  economical  France.  There  is 
in  the  halles,  or  markets,  of  Paris  a  body  of  individ- 
uals who  are  designated  by  the  name  of  "  dealers  in 
cooked  provisions."  The  sources  from  whence  these 
provisions  are  derived  are  the  private  houses  of  rich 
men,  the  dwellings  of  embassadors,  the  residences  uf 
ministers,  palaces,  and  the  restaurants  and  hotels  of 
the  greatest  reputation.  Every  morning  these  places 
are  visited  by  the  dealer  who  has  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing the  scraps  left  from  the  previous  day  ;  and,  in 
receiving  them,  he  deposits  them  in  a  small  covered 
wagon,  pierced  with  holes  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  No  attempt  is  made  to  sort  them  at  the  time 
of  collection,  but  all  are  emptied  in  one  undistinguished 
mass.  On  arriving  at  the  market,  the  dealer  picks 
out  every  piece  sufficiently  large  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  mass,  goes  over  it  with  a  knife, 
scraping  off  the  fish  sauce  if  it  be  a  piece  of 
chicken,  or  a  slice  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  slightly 
trimming  it  to  give  it  as  comely  an  appearance  as  it 
will  admit  of  without  sacrificing  substance  to  mere 
outward  show.  The  pieces  thus  cleaned  and  gar- 
nished are  arranged  on  plates,  and  exposed  on  the 
stall  ready  for  the  expected  customer.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  preliminary  operations  before  it  reaches 
this  stage  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  where  the 
public  eye  has  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  them. 
Considerable  art  is  exercised  in  displaying  the  plates, 
the  foreground  being  usually  occupied  by  a  tymbal, 
or  some  other  side  dish,  into  which  only  one  or  two 
guests  have  thrust  a  spoon,  and  this  is  flanked  by  the 
best  pieces  on  the  plates.  When  the  dealer  has 
picked  out  all  the  solid  pieces  of  a  size  capable  of 
filling  a  mouth  of  the  ordinary  size,  there  still  re- 
mains a  heterogeneous  mass  of  which  even  the  skilled 
eye  of  the  dealer  can  not  distinguish  the  composition. 
This  mass  is  sold  in  portions,  at  a  fixed  rate,  to  own- 
ers of  cherished  dogs  or  cats,  the  bones  contained  in 
it  being  first  picked  out  and  sold  to  the  manufacturer 
of  gelatine,  by  whom  they  are  subsequently  sold  to 
manufacturerers  of  animal  charcoal  or  lamp  black. 
The  poor  of  the  districts  dine  with  the  finest  in  the 
land — although  at  second-hand. 


"The  greatest  hotel  in  the  world"  has  joined  in  its 
kitchen  the  hands  of  China  and  France — Jules  Hardin 
rules  the  roast  of  the  Palace,  through  half  a  score  of 
Celestial  myrmjdons.  It  is  interesting  in  this  reflec- 
tion to  know  that  the  first  Napoleon  was,  in  the  culi- 
nary line,  as  much  a  slave  to  Chinese  cheap  labor  as 
is  our  society  correspondent  "Hebe."  "On  their 
arrival  at  Saint  Helena,"  says  Careme,  "they  were 
furnished  with  four  assistants — four  Chinese."  Ca 
rem e  was  writing  of  Napoleon's  gastronomic  staff- 
Pie>on,  chef  d' office ;  Lepage,  cuisinier,  and  Lafosse, 
pa  Ussier— and  he  adds,  pathetically:  "Monsieur 
Lepage  was  probably  the  first  French  cook  who  ever 
found  himself  in  such  an  embarrassing  situation.  To 
aid  him  in  his  labors,  four — Chinese !  I  repeat  it, 
this  experience  was  the  worst  that  any  orator  of  the 
mouth  could  undergo."  However,  as  Napoleon  was 
not  particularly  exacting  in  the  matter  of  food,  his 
culinary  staff  was  seldom  in  unpleasantly  hot  water. 
But,  as  says  Cartlme  :  "  He  was  very  fond  of  blood 
puddings,  of  poulet  a  la  Marengo,  of  all  fried  entrees, 
of  vol-au-veiiis,  and,  as  became  an  Italian,  of  maca- 
roni in  every  form.  He  was  also  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  pastry  and  sweet  entremets.  His  ordinary 
breakfast  was  composed  of  a  potage — his  favorite 
soup  being  a  potage  a  I'oseille  lie — of  a  small  chicken 
roasted,  or  a  couple  of  cutlets  and  vegetables.  His 
dinner  bill  of  fare  included  soup,  a  remove,  two 
entrees,  a  roast,  pastry,  and  sweets." 


Apropos  of  an  item  about  eels  in  this  department 
recently,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  James  Wiley,  of 
Spanishtown,  Half  Moon  Bay,  that  the  eels  caught 
in  that  vicinity  this  year  are  unusually  fat  and  well 
flavored.  Apropos  of  their  cooking,  G.  S.  H.  writes 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  follows  :  "This  ex- 
cellent advice  is  given  by  Archestratus  : 

"  '  Well  skilled  is  he  to  know  the  place,  the  hour, 
Him  who  invites,  and  him  who  is  invited, 
What  fish  in  season  makes  the  market  rich 
In  a  choice,  delicious  rarity.' 
"A  delicate  method  of  preparing  eels  is  to  stew 
them  in  a  sauce  or  gravy  flavored  with  marjoram  and 
onions.  Another,  is  to  broil  the  eels,  and  serve  them 
salted  to  taste  in  a  sauce  of  asparagus  jelly  ;  in  the 
absence  of  asparagus,  stewed  celery  sauce  will  be 
found  very  savory."  He  says  also,  of  cooking  soles: 
"  This  method  of  preparing  soles  with  ravigote  sauce 
will  soften  into  angelic  mildness  the  most  diabolical 
fancies  that  ever  tortured  the  soul  of  a  very  hungry 
man  :  Lay  a  sole  in  a  well-buttered  tin  ;  add  pepper 
and  salt;  cover  it  with  buttered  white  paper  ;  cook  in 
the  oven  till  done,  drain,  and  serve  with  the  sauce  ; 
take  equal  parts  of  parsley,  garden  cress,  tarragone, 
bits  of  lemon-peel,  shreds  of  marjoram  ;  mince  finely. 
Rub  a  saucepan  with  shallot,  melt  some  butter  in  it, 
add  some  flour,  mix  thoroughly,  then  add  stock  quant. 
suff.  ;  pepper,  salt,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  the 
herbs.  Let  the  sauce  come  to  a  boil,  then  throw  in  a 
small  pat  of  butter,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  serve." 
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Sunday,  October  3. 
Persons. 


-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 


Crab  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Shad.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Spanish  Stew.     Boiled  Rice. 
Green  Peas.       Summer  Squash. 
Roast  Mallard  Ducks — Lemon  Sauce. 
Cucumber  Salad.     Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream. 
Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,   Plums,  Grapes,   Nectarines,  Pears, 
Plums,  Gages,  Apricots,  and  Apples. 
To  Make  Si'ANtSH  Stew. — Take  a  small  breast  of  lamb, 
or  a  chicken  ;  cut  it  up,  and  add  an  onion  finely  chopped  ; 
fry  brown  in  sweet  oil  or  butter.     Add  enough  soup  stock  to 
make  gravy,  twelve  green  almonds,  twelve  olives  with  the 
seeds  taken  out,  twelve  raisins,  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork 
finely  chopped,  twelve  small,  round,  red  Chili  peppers,  six 
tomatoes  cut  up,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  one  bay  leaf,  some 
chopped  parsley  and  cerfeuil,  one  grate  of  nutmeg,  half  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  salt  to  taste.     Cook  until  well 
I  done,  which  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half  for  a  young 
lamb.     When    finished,   add   twenty-five   oysters;    remove 
I  cloves  of  garlic  and  bay  leaf.     Serve  with  rice. 


ARBUGKLE'S 
ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 

MADE. 


,^B-It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT    IS    BETTER  ! 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARIOS 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  was  attracted  the  other  day  by  a  notice  in  a  book- 
dealer's  window,  which  read  : 

"The  Old  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut. 
Twenty-five  Cents." 

The  little  sign  seemed  to  open  out  an  endless  vista  of 
American  romance  ;  but,  alas  !  our  American  writers 
are  not  romantic,  and  they  rarely  dip  into  the  law. 
How  different  from  their  confreres  across  the  blue — 
as  Olive  Logan  would  put  it — who  have  a  perfect  art 
in  the  burrowing  out  of  bits  of  forgotten  French  law, 
with  which  to  fortify  a  weak  position.  I  had  been  to 
see  "  Forget-me-not"  the  night  before,  and  had  been 
struck  by  the  invincible  strength  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  that  most  extraordinary  of  mothers-in-law  when 
she  established  herself  in  the  household  where  she 
was,  to  say  the  least,  so  thoroughly  unwelcome.  It 
seems  a  trivial  motive  to  build  a  powerful  play  upon, 
does  it  not? — the  attempt  of  an  ambitious  woman  to 
get  into  society.  Yet  it  is  but  a  common  phase  of 
life — for  how  many  women,  pure  and  good,  pass  long, 
laborious  lives  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  foothold  which 
others  secure  so  easily.  But  what  is  more  pitiful  and 
more  hopeless  than  the  cry  of  the  fallen  woman  who 
seeks  rehabilitation?  ' '  Forget-me-not "  is  certainly  not 
a  very  deserving  person,  and  is  anything  but  an  ami- 
able character,  yet  one  can  not  help  but  admire  her 
boldness  in  playing  her  cards  so  openly.  She  is  a  de- 
mon of  a  woman,  a  very  laughing  devil,  as  Miss  Stan- 
hope draws  her  during  two  or  three  acts,  and  really 
does  not  once  challenge  a  tear  or  a  throb  of  sympa- 
thy. Strong  words  are  put  into  her  mouth  when  the 
creature  turns  at  bay — the  old  protest  against  the  iron 
fate  which  crushes  the  woman  and  lets  the  man  go 
free  and  unharmed.  As  the  cry  of  the  hurt  one,  it  is 
Ditiful ;  as  an  argument,  it  is  unanswerable.  But 
what  would  you?  It  is  as  useless  to  argue  about 
these  matters  as  to  argue  about  religion.  Every- 
thing in  this  world  must  be  accepted  as  it  is,  and 
not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  while  "  For-get- 
me-not's  "  strong  words  make  one's  heart  ache  a 
little  (or  every  lorette  that  ever  sinned,  one  can  not 
help  wishing  still  that  Sir  Horace  Welby  will  get  her 
out  of  the  house,  and  wondering  how  he  is  going  to 
do  it.  I  think  it  a  stroke  of  genius  this  playing  upon 
her  physical  fear,  for  is  not  self-preservation  the  first 
law  of  nature  ?  And  what  has  an  unhappy  creature 
like  this  but  her  clay?  The  soul,  touched  by  rude 
hands,  stained  and  worn  out,  is  long  since  gone. 
Was  it  Balzac  who  said  :  "  Life  is  a  garment ;  when 
it  is  dirty  we  brush  it ;  when  it  is  torn  we  mend  it  ; 
but  we  keep  ourselves  clothed  as  long  as  we  can  "  ? 
Like  the  Greek  warrior,  with  the  vulnerable  heel, 
every  one  has  one  little  weak  spot,  and  with  the 
greatest  as  with  the  basest  natures  this  may  be  the 
love  of  life.  Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  at  all  that 
the  dread  of  assassination  should  shake  the  iron,  nerve 
of  this  hardened  woman.  It  is  rather  a  flight  of  ro- 
mance that  a  practical,  commonplace  Englishman 
should  employ  so  very  romantic  an  affair  as  a  Corsi- 
can  vendetta.  But  possibly  such  things  are  still 
floating  about  theworld,  and  if  so  the  dramatist  is  only 
right  in  using  them,  Mr.  De  Belleville,  as  the  Corsi- 
can,  resurrects  a  long  series  of  much  rolled  ;-'s  in  what 
may  or  may  not  be  the  Corsican  accent;  and  does 
not  appear  like  a  gentleman  who  had  ever  frequented 
the  gilded  halls  of  vice.  He  does  not  make  any  point 
with  the  part  whatever.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  worst 
thing  he  has  done  in  San  Francisco.  It  is,  however, 
an  ungrateful  part,  and  most  inappositely  introduced. 
I  question  whether  it  be  the  custom,  even  in  Rome, 
where  one  must  do  as  the  Romans  do,  to  follow  a 
gentleman  into  a  lady's  drawing-room  when  he  is 
making  a  morning  visit,  and  stand  about  in  a  most 
dejected  manner,  waiting  to  tell  a  story,  while  the 
hostess  asks  no  explanation,  and  is  apparently  blind 
to  the  presence  of  the  intruder.  There  are  many  loose 
ends  in  "  Forget-me-Not,"  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
vividly  interesting  play,  and  certainly  one  in  which 
an  emotional  actress  may  shine.  People  seem  to 
have  tastened  Jeffreys- Lewis  in  their  mind  as  the  only 
.  "  Forgct-nje-not,"  and  comparisons  were  inevitable 
when  Miss  Stanhope  accepted  the  part.  I  can  easily 
fancy  Jeffreys-Lewis,  who  is  a  perfect  panther  of  a 
woman  in  these  parts,  giving  to  the  stronger  scenes 
of  ''Forget-me-not  "  a  strength  and  intensity  of  which 
Miss  Stanhope  is  incapable.  Miss  Stanhope,  in  the 
heavier  parts,  is  violent,  but  not  strong.  She  begi 
to  act  so  soon  that  she  over-acts.  It  is  her  frequent 
fault.  But  in  the  earlier  acts  she  is  altogether  charm- 
ing, and  in  the  war  of  words  with  Sir  Horace  Welby 
she  sets  her  lance  in  rest  most  ably.  I  like  her  laugh 
ing  insolence,  her  imperturbable  good  nature,  her 
ve!  vet  -gloved  defiance.  It  gives  one  just  the  proper 
ount  of  hatred  for  her,  while  yet  one  is  glad 
i   Tit  she   does   escape   the   assassin's  knife. 


People  have  complained  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
finale.  Yet  it  is  but  the  story  of  an  incident,  and 
might  be  named,  like  Archie  Gunther's  play,  "  Two 
Nights  in  Rome."  I  fancy  every  one  heaves  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  last  fold  of  her  drapery  sweeps  through 
the  door  of  escape,  and  does  not  grudge  her  what  of 
life  is  left  to  her  over  a  green-baize  table.  "  Forget- 
me-not  "  is  not  a  play  for  any  others  of  the  cast,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Thorne,  as  the  gentle,  pale-faced  Alice, 
had  but  to  offer  a  quiet  contrast  to  the  stormy,  des- 
perate Stephanie,  and,  as  this  required  no  volition  on 
the  young  lady's  part,  it  was  admirably  done.  She 
looked  extremely  pretty,  and  her  faint,  pale  manner 
made  just  the  necessary  foil.  Miss  Annie  Adams,  as 
the  invalid,  appeared  upon  the  scene  just  long  enough 
to  disclose  a  harrowing  grief — which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  quite  the  thing — a  wonderful  and 
not  unbecoming  flow  of  golden  hair,  and  a  most 
extraordinary  black  lace  cap,  which  quite  upset  all  the 
other  becomingness,  and  made  the  high-born  young 
English  widow  look  like  a  lady's  maid.  Who  does  not 
know  how  faithfully  the  English  widow  always  flings 
out  her  banner  of  grief  in  the  shape  of  a  distractingly 
pretty  widow's  cap,  and  why  should  the  stage  taboo 
them?  What  a  melange  of  characters  there  is  in  this 
small  cast — a  French  adventuress,  a  Corsican  ex-gal- 
ley slave,  a  Roman  prince,  and  an  English  family,  in- 
cluding a  baby  six  weeks  old.  Then  they  must  all  go 
to  Rome  to  play  their  little  play  out — for  all  theworld 
travels  at  such  a  rate  nowadays  that  it  has  become  al- 
most absurd  to  locate  play  or  story  at  home.  Noth- 
ing is  any  longer  strange  or  out  of  the  way  to  us,  for 
photographs  and  books  of  travel  have  brought  the 
most  distant  lands  into  our  very  drawing-rooms ;  and 
is  not  our  carnival  of  authors  a  carnival  rather  of  na- 
tions? Did  you  seethe  Homeric  tableau  the  other 
night,  with  its  brilliant  array  of  Romans,  Greeks, 
Arabians,  and  Egyptians?  It  was  a  happy  thought 
which  made  them  spectators  at  the  gladiatorial  games. 
Furthermore,  it  kept  them  on  the  stage  for  a  time, 
and,  like  all  people  who  play  parts,  the  enchantment 
of  distance  does  much  for  them.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  more  obnoxious  set  of  young 
misses  than  many  of  the  carnival  participants.  Not 
the  busy  people  who  work  hard  and  successfully  to 
make  their  booths  attractive — but  that  species  oi 
youngster  something  under  twenty,  and  generally  un- 
der eighteen,  who  goes  to  make  the  floating  popula- 
tion, so  to  speak.  Have  you  seen  her?  You  will 
recognize  her  by  her  bold  look.  She  has  become  used 
to  being  put  on  exhibition,  and  she  likes  it.  She  de- 
mands your  glances  with  a  most  insufferable  air  of 
consciousness,  and  flatters  herself  that  a  mob  cap,  a 
bit  of  pink  cambric,  and  a  yard  of  imitation  lace  have 
made  her  to  be  something  irresistible.  She  is  loud, 
impudent,  ungrammatical.  Experience  has  taught  her 
how  to  force  her  way  to  the  front,  and  she  forces  and 
holds  her  place.  I  went  into  the  Shakspeare  booth  the 
other  night,  with  some  more  misguided  mortals,  with 
a  very  honest  intention  to  see  the  amateurs  play.  The 
hall  was  just  comfortably  filled,  when  a  battalion  ot 
these  young  misses,  marshaled  by  an  old  woman  who 
might  have  been  just  like  one  of  them  in  her  day, 
marched  to  the  front  in  solid  phalanx,  and  took  a 
standing  position  in  the  aisles  just  in  front  of  the  front 
rows.  The  human  eye  is  so  formed  that  it  can  not 
see  through  the  human  form.  Othello  raved  and 
spouted,  and  tore  a  passion  to  tatters,  while  I  glared 
with  peculiar  but  involuntary  fixedness  at  the  seams 
of  a  not  pretty  Swiss  bodice.  My  neighbors  were 
equally  miserable  over  an  Alsatian  ribbon,  or  a  Hol- 
land cap  ;  and  one  unfortunate  young  man,  not  a 
dozen  yards  away,  was  observed  to  be  intently  study- 
ing the  interior  of  a  Spanish  dancing  girl's  tam- 
bourine. He  explained  his  interest  later  by  saying 
that  a  bevy  of  carnival  nymphs,  leaning  over  him 
from  the  back,  had  forced  his  nose  into  the  tambour- 
ine, and  kept  him  for  a  half-hour  immovable.  My 
friend  of  the  bodice  remarked,  in  the  most  audible 
manner,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  that  she  wished  a 
few  people  would  get  up  and  go  out,  so  that  she 
could  get  a  seat.  But  her  boon  companion,  who 
had  not  once  glanced  toward  the  stage,  preferred 
standing,  and  said,  with  a  most  ennuied  manner,  "  I 
don't  care  nothin'  about  the  play.  I  seen  it  all  last 
night."  These  damsels  seem  to  have  strolled  from 
the  various  refreshment  booths,  which  are  plentiful 
enough  this  year,  and  they  find  their  way  with  most 
unerring  precision  to  the  Shakspeare  or  the  Musical 
Composers'  Booth.  Truth  to  tell,  if  onewishes  to  see 
the  best  of  the  carnival,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
get  in  front  of  the  grand  stage,  and  stay  there.  But 
thank  heaven  it  is  over.  One  goes  to  the  carnival 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  not  wise  to  be  in  the  world, 
and  not  of  it.  Every  one  goes,  and  every  one  else 
must  go  to  see. how  every  one  looks.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  way  to  drop  a  penny  for  charity's  sake, 
and  it  is  worth  seeing,  and  gives  some  enjoyment, 
with  all  the  growling. 


Betsy  B. 


Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  a  young  lady  who  will  make 
her  de'but  at  the  Opera  House  on  the  18th  of  next 
month  by  a  performance  of  "Juliet,"  is  a  genuine 
Californian  production,  her  birth-place  being  Sunny- 
side  Farm,  Tulare  County.  From  childhood,  Miss 
Calhoun  has  shown  marked  talent  for  the  profession 
she  has  chosen.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  an  elo- 
cutionist, she  gave  entertainments  throughout  the 
State  with  great  success  ;  and  has  been  preparing  for 
the  stage  during  the  past  year  under  Mrs.  Julia  Mef- 
ville-Snyder,  who  considers  her  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented young  ladies  she  has  ever  instructed.  Her  rep- 
ertoire includes  Juliet,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet";  Ma- 
rianna,  in  Knowles's  play  of  "  The  Wife  of  Mantua"; 
the  Countess,  in  same  author's  play  of  "  Love";  Mar- 
garet, in  Lovcll's  "  Love's  Sacrifice";  Julia,  in  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona";  "  The  Hunchback,"  "  I^ady 
of  Lvons,"  "  Leah,"  etc. 


FROM    MISS    McFADDEN. 

She  Relates  a  Carnival  Experience. 

At  last  I  have  pulled  through  the  crowd — 

The  march  I'm  determined  to  see. 
Those  bag-pipes  are  screeching  so  loud ; 

If  they'd  burst,  I'd  be  happy !     Dear  me, 
My  dress  is  just  torn  all  to  pieces, 

The  powder  is  all  off  my  face; 
If  one  had  the  wealth  of  old  Crccsus, 

'Twonld  take  it  to  keep  one  in  lace. 
It's  death  to  good  looks,  this  pavilion, 

And  crowds  are  so  rude  in  their  ways 

Who's  the  young  man  clad  a  la  civilian? 
Those  little  ones  ask  if  "that's  Hayes?" 
Their  mamma  answers,  "No,  dears  (I've  torn  my  crepe  lisse); 
But  he's  nearly  as  great — he's  the  chief  of  police." 
He's  clearing  the  way,  and  the  marchers  are  coming — 
I  wish  the  small  boy  on  my  left  would  stop  humming. 

Here  comes  the  procession  !     I  hope  they'll  walk  slow — 

(This  light  here  is  telling  on  paint). 
I  must  look  through  my  fan  at  the  men  of  that  club — 

The  Olympic  I  mean — or  I'll  faint. 
Thank  goodness— they're  gone  !     I  can  draw  a  long  breath. 

That  beats  any  sight  on  the  beach. 
I  hope  they'll  go  dress  themselves  after  the  march. 

(Dear  me — how  those  bag-pipes  do  screech  !) 
And,  oh,  those  poor  prurient  prudes — what  a  shock ! 

When  a  picture  so  stirred  up  their  ire  ; 
I  know  very  well  they  will  want  to  hang  Locke, 

And  dance  when  they  see  him  expire. 

Those  young  Turkish  maidens  look  well ;  they  suggest 

To  us  Byron,   and  harems,  and  eastern  moguls. 
Those  knights  in  full  armor — not  one  has  a  crest — 

The  helmets  must  hurt  their  poor  skulls. 
Here  comes  Cleopatra  and  Antony's  car ! 

No  tigress  in  her,  she  looks  cold  and  austere  ; 
Of  the  two,  he,   I  think,  is  the  frailer  by  far — 

For  a  high  type  of  lover,  how  queer ! 
They  both  have  good  faces,  and  she  a  fine  arm — 

Uriah    Heep !  see  how  he  cringes. 
That  girl  makes  me  nervous — I  feel  such  alarm 

Lest  she  step  through  that  skirt  made  of  fringes. 

Those  Greek  girls  look  awfully  stunning. 

Who's  that  in  the  ruff  there.  Queen  Bess? 
Now,  where  are  those  young  men  all  running?— 

Who  is  it  that  "wears  too  much  dress"? 
Oh,  Venus !  Why,  men  are  just  horrid ! 

How  could  she  wear  less  and  not  freeze? 
We're  not  in  the  zone  known  as  torrid — 

And  Venus  is  modest,  sir ;  please 
Don't  stare,  Bob — I  think  you  are  bolder 

Than wliat  a  sweet  face  ! 

What  an  arm  !     What  an  exquisite  shoulder ! 

What  curves !  what  perfection  of  grace  ! 

Here's  Louis  XIV. — his  court  is  quite  grand  ; 

And  the  ladies  are  handsome— oh,  very! 
This  blonde,  in  particular,  with  the  gold  band, 

And  that  one  with  court-train  of  cherry. 
There  goes  the  court-jester,  in  yellow  and  gray — 

He's  the  shapeliest  man  on  the  floor. 
Now  here  is  the  Dickens  booth,  coming  this  way; 

See  Quilp  once,  and  never  look  more. 
There's  nothing  comes  up  to  that  Carnival  Guard — 

So  pretty,  and  cute,  and  well-drilled. 
Those  crooks  of  the  bon-bon  girls  measure  a  yard; 

I  know  that  at  chewing  they're  skilled. 

There's  a  lady  as  handsome  as  any  we've  seen — 

Her  figure  and  dress  are  exquisite ; 
Her  husband's  up-stairs  in  the  Globe  (he's ); 

We'll  by  and  by  pay  him  a  visit. 
Now  here's  pretty  girls  by  the  score,  I  declare  ; 

They're  all  from  the  Temple  of  Flora. 
The  prettiest  sight  at  a  charity  fair 

Is  a  flower-girl— you  can't  but  adore  her. 
As  true  as  you  live,  there's  an  angel  with  wings  ! 

Were  they  mine,  I  would  use  them  this  weather. 
How  slender  she  is — and  her  robe,  how  it  clings ! 

I  wish  I  could  just  steal  one  feather. 
A  man's  faith  in  angels  was  once  almost  broken 
For  lack  of  a  trifle  like  that  as  a  token  ! 

There's  Wilkins  Micawber — far  out  of  the  way — 

Why  don't  he  get  into  his  place? 
He  wants  the  procession  to  "  tum  up,"  you  say — 

Such  a  poor  joke  as  that's  a  disgrace. 

What's  the  rush? — is  the  building  on  fire? 

I  know— the  grand  march  is  all  over. 
Now,  Bob,  you  must  take  me  up  higher, 

And  stay  with  me— don't  you  play  rover. 
We'll  look  at  a  tableau  or  two, 

And  meet  lots  of  people  we  know  ; 
And  then,   Bob — why,  seeing  it's  you, 

I'll  take  one  ice-cream,  and  then  go. 


The  Carnival  Musically  Considered. 

Amusement  of  all  sort  for  the  past  fortnight  seems 
to  have  been  centered  in  the  carnival,  and  I  doubt  if 
ever  before  so  varied  and  extensive  an  entertainment 
has  been  given  for  such  a  small  admission  fee.  Pro- 
fessor Hinrichs.  with  a  picked  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces, 
has  been  favoring  us  with  several  choice  selections, 
rather  heavy  for  the  general  ear,  perhaps,  but  music 
that  wears  well.  The  "  Marches  aux  Flambeaux" 
are  seldom  attempted  by  our  local  orchestras,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  increased  numbers  of  first-class 
musicians.  Herold  played  "No.  i"  or  "2,".  with 
string  band  some  two  or  three  years  back;  but  since 
Gilmore  was  here,  we  have  had  no  military  band  that 
dared  attempt  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  Meyer- 
beer's score,  until  Professor  Hinrichs  formed  this 
year's  carnival  orchestra.  These  "Marches  aux 
Flambeaux"  were  composed  under  rather  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  entire  four  marches  being  written 
expressly  for  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  "  No. 
4,"  the  finale  of  which  is  "  God  save  the  King,"  was 
first  performed  in  honor  of  the  union  in  marriage  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria. I  heard  Thomas's  Orchestra  play  the  ' '  Marches 
aux  Flambeaux  No.  1,"  in  Boston.  We  all  know  how 
Thomas  leads  ;  the  waves  of  sound  rise  and  fall,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  baton,  as  if  from  one  instrument 
played  by  the  composer.      Mr.  Hinrichs  is  rather  a 


hard  leader,  depending  more  on  the  angular  precision 
of  his  baton  than  on  sympathy  with  his  musicians. 
A  good  story  is  told  at  Thomas's  expense — though 
I  have  heard  something  like  it  regarding  Handel. 
Thomas,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  particular  to  have 
no  tuning  of  instruments  or  "toots"  after  the  or- 
chestra have  once  taken  their  seats.  During  one  of 
his  winter  concerts  at  Cincinnati  last  year,  the  open- 
ing numberwas  Auber's  "  Unietti  de  Portici,"  which 
commences  con  spirito  fortissimo.  The  instruments, 
supposed  to  be  in  perfect  tune,  were  lying  ready, 
and  the  performers  entered.  Alas,  some  fellow,  bent 
on  mischief,  had  crept  in  before  them,  and  put  every 
one  of  the  string  instruments  out  of  tune.  Thomas 
entered,  with  his  usual  important  swagger;  lifted  his 
baton,  and  the  orchestra  started  off  fortissimo.  Such 
a  mixture  of  unearthly  noises  1  Verily,  it  was  a 
Thomas  (cat)  overture.  The  enraged  leader  stood 
for  a  moment,  his  face  bursting  with  rage,  waved  his 
baton  to  stop,  and,  amid  the  uproarious  laughter  of 
the  audience,  seated  himself  deliberately  while  the  or- 
chestra tuned  up.  The  other  night  I  dropped  into 
the  Musical  Composers'  Booth  during  a  tableau  from 
"Faust,"  with  Miss  Melville  as  Marguerite.  The 
Schmidt  quintette,  with  six  extra  violins  and  two  vio- 
loncellos, contrabasso  and  organ,  rendered  in  a  charm- 
ing manner  a  transcription  from  the  opera.  Then 
there  were  passages  from  Verdi's  "Requiem" — Verdi, 
of  whom  Von  Bulow  said  that  he  had  written  twenty 
operas,  and  yet  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of  com- 
position. Von  Bulow  and  others  of  the  severe  Ger- 
man school  have  had  to  bend  the  knee  at  last — though 
after  the  production  of  this  self-same  "  Requiem."  It 
certainly  is  a  master-piece  in  musical  literature.  Why 
is  it  that  San  Francisco  can  not  support  one  good  or- 
chestra, or  even  one  good  regimental  band?  Twelve 
to  eighteen  pieces  are  the  largest  number  we  ever  pro- 
duce on  the  most  gala  occasions.  It  is  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  generally  libera)  scale  upon  which  Califor- 
nians  do  things.  Other  large  cities,  of  even  less  pop- 
ulation, have  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  four,  first- 
class,  full  regimental  bands.  We  have  material 
enough.  R. 

The  Authors'  Carnival,  organized  by  the  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  practical  aid  to  charity,  closes  to- 
night, after  a  season  of  patronage  and  popularity  that 
is  alike  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  a  compliment  to  the 
carnival  managers.  It  has  been  a  splendid  success. 
It  has  afforded  the  intelligent  of  our  community  the 
chance  of  attending  an  instructive  and  pleasurable 
entertainment,  continuing  for  two  weeks,  at  a  spacious 
hall,  where  society  found  the  opportunity  of  social 
intercourse,  and  where  all  the  delights  of  music,  liter- 
ature, costuming,  recitals,  tableaux,  and  creature 
comforts  were  provided  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  own  acquaintance.  Such  entertainments  ought 
to  be  encouraged  independent  even  of  the  charitable 
features  attending  them.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
bring  society  together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
its  aesthetic  tastes.  San  Francisco  has  less  of  the 
first-class  lectures  and  concerts,  and  of  the  higher 
and  better  order  of  social  entertainments,  than  it 
ought  to  have.  But  the  real  reason  why  every  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  every  person  of  means  and  charita- 
ble intention,  should  attend  these  entertainments,  and 
spend  their  money  and  do  all  they  can  to  promote  and 
advance  their  interest,  is  because  every  dollar  of  net 
profit  will  be  honestly  disbursed  by  the  ladies  for 
some  worthy  object.  We  think  we  have  observed 
that  money  dispensed  for  charity  by  the  ladies  is 
more  intelligently  and  economically  distributed  than 
by  men.  To  make  the  ladies  the  almoners  of  the 
bounty  of  our  citizens  is  not  only  an  assurance  that 
none  of  it  is  lost,  but  that  the  last  dollar  will  reach 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  the  bread-basket  of  the 
poor.  Men  are  careless,  and  are  imposed  upon.  It 
is  easier  sometimes  to  give  than  to  refuse.  Ladies  are 
careful  to  investigate,  patient  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  always  conscientious.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ladies  have  cooperated 
in  this  last  successful  and  splendid  piece  of  charitable 
work. 


The  Saint  Cascilia  Musical  Society  will  resume  re- 
hearsals on  Friday  evening,  October  8,  at  Steinway 
Hall.  Only  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  can  and  will 
attend  rehearsals  punctually  need  apply.  Alfred  Kel- 
leher,  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  the  advertisement 
of  an  extensive  sale  of  choice  residence  property, 
made  through  the  new  auction  firm  of  Easton  &  El- 
dridge,  No.  22  Montgomery  Street.  These  gentle- 
men are  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  business  the  ex- 
tensive experienceand  extended  acquaintance  of  both. 
The  thorough  business  habits  of  Mr.  Easton,  united 
with  his  agreeable  social  traits,  make  him  the  very  type 
of  an  office  partner,  needing  only  the  cooperation  of 
his  associate,  Mr.  Eldridge,  to  insure  excellence  in  all 
departments  of  the  new  firm's  growing  business. 


Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  our  specialty.    Berteling 
&  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street. 


As  caloric,  electricity,  and  phosphorus  are  induced 
and  supplied  by  Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypo- 
phosphites,  it  only  requires  the  administration  of  this 
successful  invention  to  fortify  the  feeble,  give  spright- 
liness  and  motion  to  the  torpid,  and  bring  about  a 
condition  which  not  only  secures  tenaciousness  of  life, 
but  makes  life  really  enjoyable. 


State  Museum. — A  large  number  of  the  speci- 
mens acquired  by  the  State  Mining  Bureau  have  been 
arranged  in  cases  for  inspection  and  study.  The  pub- 
lic is  invited  to  make  free  use  of  the  museum,  No. 
313  Pine  Street,  which  is  open  daily  from  ten  A.  M.  to  . 
five  p.  M.     Henry  G.  Hanks,  State  Mineralogist. 


B2T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "THOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A,  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideoul  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French,   Spanish,    and  Italian    conversational    les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  M;irkcl  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store).  S.  F.     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Br.idl.-y  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 
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THE   GRAND   BAL  MASQUE. 

A  BRILLIANT  ENDING    TO  THE 
AUTHORS'    CARNIVAL. 

Hints  to  Intending  Participants. 


Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  the  greatest 
spectacular  event  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This,  then,  is  a  last  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  brilliant  affair 
that  Colonel  Andrews  of  "The  Diamond  Palace" 
has  arranged  as  a  fitting  termination  to  the  splendid 
pageant  that  has  now  for  two  weeks  kept  the  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion  thronged  with  delighted  sight-seers, 
and  fairly  absorbed  all  other  species  of  amusement. 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  preparations  that  have 
been  made  for  this  monster  masquerade.  Colonel 
Andrews,  who  managed  the  very  successful  Grant  ball 
of  last  year,  has  devoted  a  year's  time  to  the  studying 
of  details,  the  arranging  of  decorations,  and  the  in- 
venting of  new  features  and  effects  to  make  this  latest 
attempt  "  cap  the  climax  "  in  the  history  of  carnival 
balls.  So,  then,  the  revel  of  next  Friday  night  is  one 
that  no  person  living  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
San  Francisco  can  afford  to  neglect.  Such  a  spec- 
tacle is  not  presented  so  often  in  California  that  it 
may  be  passed  lightly  by,  as  if  it  were  an  every-day 
affair.  The  experience  of  last  year's  great  ball  has 
prepared  those  who  were  present  for  the  surprises  of 
the  coming  event.  The  Pavilion  will  be  an  actual 
glory  blaze.  Never  Thebes  or  Luxor  or  Toltec,  the 
buried  splendors  of  Pompeii,  the  gorgeous  gatherings 
of  Carthage,  had  better  opportunity  of  lavish  display 
in  elaborate  dressing  than  have  the  great  cosmopoli- 
tan cities  of  to-day.  San  Francisco  has  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  her  gates  ;  the  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  the  experience  of  the  world's  best  dressing 
for  a  guide  ;  and  the  success  of  both  the  Authors' 
Carnival  and  the  masquerade,  last  year,  proved  that 
our  Californian  ladies  know  how  to  do  fancy  dressing 
with  perfect  taste  and  effect.  Elaborate  dressing, 
then,  is  assured.  The  special  features  which  are 
promised  have  been  already  set  forth  in  detail 
by  the  Argonaut.  It  only  remains  now  to  £ive 
a  few  last  hints  and  bits  of  information  to 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  given  the  affair 
the  attention  it  really  deserves.  In  the  first 
place,  President  Hayes  will  attend.  Arriving  here 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  7th,  he  will  be 
presented  by  a  committee  with  the  beautifully  en- 
graved gold  card  of  invitation  already  prepared,  and 
will  occupy  a  box  in  the  Pavilion  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  participants  in  the 
carnival  will  attend  in  costume,  and  the  prestige  and 
following  thus  obtained  guarantees  the  greatest  possi- 
ble social  success.  In.  fact,  everybody  that  is — or  ex- 
pects to  be— anybody  will  be  there.  This  being  the 
case,  it  naturally  follows  that  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous rush  and  crush,  and  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  provide  one's  self  with  boxes,  or  seats,  or  cards  of 
admission  at  once.  These  can  be  procured  at  the 
Diamond  Palace  on  Montgomery  Street.  To  accom- 
modate residents  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  subur- 
ban towns,  late  boats  and  trains  have  been  arranged 
for,  to  leave  the  city  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  so  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  hurrying 
from  the  festivities.  These  arrangements  and  at- 
tractions will  bring  together  a  fete  of  at  least  twenty 
thousand  people.  It  will  be  a  terpsichorean  triumph. 
It  will  be  a  scene  that  no  one  can  afford  to  miss. 
For  an  admission  of  one  dollar  an  entertainment  is 
given  that  would  cost  at  least  ten  dollars  in  the  old 
world's  gayest  capitals.  It  is  an  opportunity  that 
comes  to  one  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps,  and  it 
should  be  enjoyed.  These  are  hints  and  points  of 
fact  for  everybody  to  consider,  especially  those  out  of 
town  who  are  hesitating  and  undecided  as  to  whether 
or  no  they  shall  make  one  of  the  gay  throng  of  revel- 
ers on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  If  you  go,  you  will  be 
gratified  ;  if  you  stay  away,  you  will  miss  the  Omega 
of  the  graudest  carnival  season  that  San  Francisco — 
and,  in  fact,  any  American  city — has  ever  known. 


B 


USH  STREET  THE  A  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor  . 


Monday  evening,  October  4,  Strauss's  Popular  Opera,  the 

CARNIVAL   IN    ROME  ! 
CARNIVAL   IN    ROME  I 

With  Miss 

EMELI  E    MELVILLE! 

And  the 

OPERA  COMPANY 

Formerly  playing  at  this  house,  strengthened  by  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  company. 


In  preparation,    CARMEN,   DONNA  JUANITA, 
And  other  operas. 


Secure  your  seats. 


P 


LATT'S  HALL. 


MR.    LOUIS   HOMEIER'S 


First  Concert  of  the  Series  to  take  place 

AT  PLATT'S  HALL 

...  -ON 

Wednesday,  the  30th  of  October. 

Box  Sheet  now  open  at   Sherman  &  Hyde's  and  Gray's 
music  stores. 

CHARLES  SCHUTZ,  Business  Manager. 


KOHLER 


S 


I 


Is  Nature  s  Great  System  Renovator  &  Cleanser 

And  its  effects  are  as  certain  as  they  are  salutary,  searching  out  and  removing 
impurities  from  the  system,  and  acting  not  only  as  a  prime  curative,  but  as 
a  thorough  preventive.  Its  cleansing  and  depurating  properties  create  changes 
that  are  both  marvelous  and  gratifying;  murky,  gloomy,  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, with  blue  and  dark  discolorations  about  the  eyes  (conditions  that  are 
allied  to  biliousness,  dissipation,  and  ill-health),  are  by  degrees  normally  cor- 
rected and  transformed  into  bright  and  clear  complexions,  in  which  the  ruddy 
tints  of  health  are  bountifully  depicted. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  .where  an  aperient,  cathartic,  or  purgative  medicine  is  called  for. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AT  60  CENTS  A  BOX. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos£, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


ELEGANT   MILLINERY! 


Fall  Styles  of  Lovely  Hats  and 
Bonnets,  direct  from  Paris,  at 
Mrs.  SKIDMORE'S,  1114  Market 
Street.  No  Special  Opening  Day. 
Call  Now. 


TO  FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

rpURNITUKE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS.  PICT- 
-t  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


ILIPPEJ 


luNfiUAGESj 


KEARMTS'SiF 


(SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS -OCT.      STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 

•  e.a.viiD\      San  Francisco. 


&  CHASE 


DREKA'S 

DICTIONARY  BLOTTER! 

Or   Combination    of    Blotting- Case 

with  a  Complete  List  of  Words 

which  Writers  are  liable 

to  Spell  Incorrectly, 


The  Blotting-Case  folds  like  the  cover  of  a 
book,  and  is  as  convenient  for  writing  on  the 
lap  as  on  the  desk.  When  open,  you  have  on 
one  side  the  sheets  of  blotting-paper  under 
the  corner-pieces,  which  can  be  renewed  when 
soiled.  On  the  other  side  is  a  pocket  for 
paper,  and  a  dictionary  containing  over  1 5,000 
words,  including  700  foreign  words.  There 
is  also  added  a  list  of  synonyms,  geographi- 
cal names,  and  Christian  names  of  men  and 
women.     All  can  appreciate  its  usefulness. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  to 

DOXEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$7 


~  a  week.    $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costlyout- 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


933    Post    Street. 


N 


EXT    TERM    COMMENCES    OCTOBER 
4th.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 


MADAME  B    ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


FIRST-GLASS  SERVANTS 

Supplied  without  trouble  and  expense  at 

C.  R.  HANSEN  &  CO.'S 

PEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

•"■         no  Geary  Street.     Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.     Male 
department,  624  Clay  Street.     Telephones  in  both  offices. 


PIANOS. 


NEW    BOOKS 


The  Mudfog  Papers.     By  Chas.  Dickens.     Cloth $1  00 

Salvage.     No  Name  Series.     Cloth 1  00 

Army  Life  in  Russia.      By  F.  V.  Greene.     Cloth 1   50 

The   Worst   Boy  in   Town.      By  Author  of  Helen's 

Babies.     Cloth 1  00 

Crusoe  in  New  York.     By  E.  E.  Hale.     Cloth 1  00 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.     By   Robert   Grant. 

Cloth 1  25 

Jolly   Fellowship.     By  F.  R.  Stockton.     A   book   for 

young  folk 1  50 

The  Grandissimes.  Novel.  By  G.  W.  Cable.  Cloth.  150 
Undiscovered  Country.     Novel.     By  W.  D.  Howells..   1  50 

No  Relations.      Novel.     By  H.  Malot 1  25 

Card  Essays.     By  Cavendish 1  00 

Hints  for  Home  Reading 1  25 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.    New  Edition.    Re. 

duced  to ' 10  00 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BILLINGS,  II AKROI  K\E  &  CO. 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street, 

(Masonic  Temple.) 


EASTON  &  ELDR1DGE, 

Real   Estate   and  General  Auc- 
tioneers. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

NO.  22  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  LICK  HOUSE. 


TUESDAY. 

TUESDAY,   -    -    OCTOBER  5,  1880. 

AT   12   O'CLOCK,   M., 

AT    SALESROOM, 

BY  CATALOGUE. 
Attractive  Sale  of  Choice 

RESIDENCE  PROPERTY! 

....ON.... 

VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 

....AT.... 

AUCTION! 

On  Special  Terms  of  Credit,  One- 
Quarter  Cash;  Balance  in  1, 3, 
and  3  Years;   Interest 
at  8  per  cent. 

Being  a  portion  of 

JOHN     SATTERLEE'S    ESTATE. 

Also,  Peremptory   Trustee   Sale,    by  order    San  Francisco 
Savings  Union,  of 

RESIDENCE  and  HOMESTEAD 
PROPERTY, 

Comprising 

That    Elegant  50-Vara  Lot,  Southwest  Corner  Van 

Ness  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street,  127.8}^  on  Van 

Ness  Avenue  by  123  feet  on  Jackson  Street. 

UNINTERRUPTED  YIEW! 

MAGNIFICENT  LOCATION ! 

ALSO.  .  .  . 

THAT  FINE  RESIDENCE  AND  LOT,  southeast 
corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  having  a 
frontage  of  127.8&  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  by  100  feet  on 
Washington  Street,  together  with  a  good  dwelling  of  14  rooms 
with  all  modern  improvements;  commanding  a  fine  view, 
surrounded  by  elegantly  improved  property;  a  most  sightly 
and  desirable  location  for  a  large,  first-class  residence. 
ALSO 

FOUR  LARGE  AND  CHOICE  BUILDING  LOTS, 
south  side  Jackson  Street,  between  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Street ;  each  34.4x127.8^  ;  these  lots  are  on  grade; 
and  opposite  the  palatial  residences  of  Col.  Fry,  Capt.  Tal- 
bot, James  Freeborn,  Esq.,  Robert  Barton,  Esq.,  and  others. 

also 

TWO  FINE  BUILDING  LOTS,  south  side  Washington 
Street,  between  Polk  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue;  26* 
127.8%  ;  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  if  desired ;  fine  location. 

also 

FINE  RESIDENCE  LOT,  25x127.8^,  south  side  Jack- 
son Street,  between  Polk  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue  ;  on 
grade  ;  street  work  complete. 


BY  ORDER   SAN   FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION. 


For  Real  Estate  and  Small   Homestead   Properties 
See  Catalogue. 


NOTE.— We  invite  the  special  attention  of  investors  and 
private  parties  to  this  unusual  offering  of  choice  residence 
property  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst  of 
choice  improvements,  property  on  the  grade,  streets  sewered 
and  macadamized,  gas  and  water  pipes  laid,  and  in  all  re- 
spects first-class,  and  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 


SST  For  Terms  of  Sale,  Diagrams  of  Property,  and   full 
particulars,  see. Catalogue  now  ready  at  our  office. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE,  Auctioneers 

NO.  22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


13T  AND  139  POST  STB '-.El 
NEAR  DUPONT  STRI, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE    ASININE    TRIO. 


A  Beautiful  Boarding-School  Romance  from  "Harper's  Bazar." 


"  She  is  really  beautiful,"  affirmed  Philip  Connor  to  him- 
self, of  the  exquisitely  shaped  and  tinted  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  opera  box  next  his.  "  What  a  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  have  such  a  face  opposite  one  at  table,  and  always 
around  to  be  looked  at.  Cold  as  ice,  and  shallow,  too;  or 
perhaps  not — perhaps  deep  and  dangerous.  I  must  know 
her." 

And,  before  the  week  was  out,  he  did.  More  than  that,  to 
his  own  surprise,  he  was  paying  her  attentions  which  no  other 
woman  had  been  able  to  win  from  him  for  years.  Her  very 
immobility  pleased  him,  and,  as  she  did  not  seem  to  expect 
more  than  homage,  he  was  content  while  with  her.  It  was 
but  a  month  from  the  time  they  first  met  to  the  day  on  which 
— rather  to  his  own  astonishment,  though  not  hers— he  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

Of  course  she  said  "yes,"  and  henceforth  the  names  of 
Philip  Connor  and  Annette  Bordaise  were  named  together 
in  that  world  in  which  they  moved.  Even  after  she  became 
Mrs.  Connor  her  maiden  name  clung  to  her,  for  she  was  not 
in  her  first  youth,  and  had  borne  it  long  and  had  been  widely 
known. 

It  was  a  soft  and  melancholy  day  in  early  October — so 
lovely  that  Philip  Connor,  who  had  been  admiring  at  a  dis- 
tance the  beauty  of  his  wife,  felt  a  vague  sadness  stealing 
over  him,  born  of  remembrance  and  regret,  for  this  day  was 
twin  to  one  five  years  dead. 

Gradually  that  day  came  back  to  him,  as  he  lay  there  in 
his  hammock — its  ghost  obscuring  the  splendor  of  the  sun- 
shine, the  outline  of  the  encircling  mountains,  the  fair,  cold 
face  of  Annette  on  the  balcony  yonder,  even  the  forms  of  the 
people  who  were  strolling  about  aimlessly,  for  the  place  was 
a  summer  resort  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  feel  it  necessary  or  possible  to  do  anything. 

It-was  not  a  woman's  face  which  came  before  him  and  the 
glory  of  the  day,  but  that  of  a  man— a  delicate,  dark  face, 
with  intense  eyes  and  scornful  lips  set  in  a  line  of  suffering. 
It  was  that  of  the  only  man  he  had  ever  called  friend.  As 
he  lay  there,  the  whole  cruel,  shameful  story  came  back  to 
him ;  and  he  could  not  banish  it,  though  he  struggled  to  do  so. 

And  this  was  it. 

Gerald  Despard,  a  Southerner  of  good  family,  but  whose 
purse  was  as  empty  as  his  beauty  was  irresistible,  had  met 
abroad,  five  years  before,  a  woman  who  inspired  him  with 
love  such  as  few  men  know,  and  she  had  loved  him  in  return, 
but  had  refused  to  marry  him  openly.  In  a  weak  moment 
the  man  who  had  loved  her  so  madly  married  her  in  secret, 
leaving  her  free  before  the  world.  One  day,  in  reply  to  his 
pleadings,  she  laughed  and  replied,  I  defy  you  to  prove 
that  I  am  your  wife  !  "  and  left  him  then  and  there.  After 
months  of  inquiry,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  his  legal 
wife,  but  he  never  claimed  her ;  and  one  lovely  October  day, 
in  Paris,  shot  himself — first  having  told  his  story  to  Philip, 
though  the  name  of  the  woman  he  loved  he  did  not  tell. 

"  If  I  only  knew  who  she  was,"  thought  Philip,  darkly,  "  I 
would  expose  her,  hold  her  up  to  the  world's  scorn,  even  if 
she  were  my  own — good  God !  no — not  if  she  were  my  own 
wife.  What,"  with  livid  lips,  "  could  have  put  such  a  thought 
into  my  head?  If  she  had  ever  been  such  as  that,  I  would 
kill  her  without  mercy  !" 

"  Philip,"  cried  the  flute-like  voice  of  Mrs.  Connor  at  that 
moment,  "  why  don't  you  go  to  meet  the  stage?  It  is  time 
it  should  be  here,  and  1  think  Alicia  Lovel  is  in  it." 

Half  absently  he  rose  and  strolled  down  the  mountain 
road,  glad  of  movement,  change — anything  which  might 
help  banish  the  demon  of  memory,  and  the  thought  which 
had  chilled  his  very  blood. 

Alicia  Lovel,  his  wife's  friend. 

He  tried  to  think  of  her,  and  wonder  what  she  was  like. 
"  Not  even  pretty,"  Annette  said — but  then  she  never  saw 
comeliness  in  any  beside  herself. 

With  musical  tastes — that,  at  least,  he  knew,  for  he  him- 
self sang  more  than  one  song  of  her  creating.  A  peculiar 
girl,  he  thought,  for,  if  not  so,  why  did  she  care  for  his  wife, 
when  all  other  women  hated  her  secretly. 

At  this  point  he  heard  a  sound  which  roused  him  effectu- 
ally— the  thunder  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  rush  of  wheels;  and, 
turning  an  angle  in  the  road,  he  saw,  with  dismay,  that  the 
stage  was  coming  down  the  opposite  hill  all  too  rapidly — in 
fact,  that  the  horses  were  running  away. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  spring  aside  and  let  them 
dash  on. 

As  the  great  vehicle  whirled  by,  he  saw  many  pale  faces  ; 
and  one  in  particular,  which  he  felt  to  be  that  of  Alicia 
Lovel. 

A  strange  pang  contracted  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  how 
changed  and  disfigured  it  might  be  in  a  few  seconds'  time  ; 
and  yet,  even  at  that  moment,  the  horses  came  to  a  stop,  and 
before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  three  or  four  of 
the  male  passengers  were  at  their  heads,  and  all  danger  was 
over. 

Arrived  on  the  spot,  he  endeavored- to  make  himself  useful 
in  a  way  which  might  introduce  him  agreeably  to  Miss  Lovel, 
if  it  were  indeed  she  who  had  aroused  his  interest.  He  first 
carefully  lifted  to  the  ground  two  ancient  dames,  seated 
them  on  the  bank  beside  the  road,  then,  returning,  reached 
out  his  arms  to  the  slight  figure  still  sitting  motionless  and 
speechless  above  him. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  accepted  the  proffered  aid,  thank- 
ing him  in  a  voice  suspiciously  tremulous,  asking  him  just 
after  if  they  were  near  the  village. 

"  Yes;  only  about  half  a  mile.  Will  you  walk  there  with 
me,  Miss  Lovel?" 

"  How  did  you  know  my  name  ? "  she  cried,  amazed. 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  question — he  scarcely  knew  why — 
but  again  wished  to  know  whether  she  would  ride  or  walk. 

"To  walk  with  you;"  was  the  reply. 

And  they  followed  on  after  the  others,  who  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  same  way  of  reaching  their  destination. 
.-  What  a  fairy  she  was,  he  thought,  as  they  went  slowly 
down  the  leaf-strewn  road  "like  a  flower,"  getting  certainly 
mixed  in  regard  to  his  metaphors. 

He  wondered  what  she  would  say  when  she  discovered 

■at  he  was  her  friend's  husband. 

"Do  you  know   Mrs.  Connor?"  she  asked,  after  a  long 


silence,  devoted,  evidently,  to  a  search  for  subjects  for  con- 
versation. 

"Yes,  Miss  Lovel." 

"  Is  she — is  she — well  ?  " 

"  Very  well." 

"  And  her  husband — do  you  know  him  ?  "  anxiously. 

"A  little,"  in  an  odd  voice. 

"  Only  a  little  ?"  she  repeated.  "  I  do  not  believe  you  like 
him  by  the  way  you  say  that.  Mrs.  Connor  is  my  friend  ; 
and  I  came  here  on  a  visit  to  her." 

"  I  don't  like  him  much,"  this  last  in  a  suspiciously  mirth- 
ful tone. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  soft  voice,  severely,  "you  are  Mr. 
Connor,  and  you  are  making  fun  of  me?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Lovel,  I  am  Mr.  Connor.  Will  you  forgive 
me  for  not  announcing  that  fact  at  once?" 

But  she  would  not,  apparently,  for  though  she  bowed  she 
did  not  speak  again  until  on  the  hotel  veranda,  where  she 
met  Mrs.  Connor;  and  there  Philip  left  them  both,  to  ex- 
change the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  their  sex. 

That  evening,  as  they  all  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  leaned  gently  over  her  and  asked  if  she  had  for- 
given him  yet.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  put  out  her 
hand,  in  token  of  pardon.  As  he  took  it,  a  sudden  and 
powerful  impulse  moved  him  to  lift  the  slight  fingers  to  his 
lips,  and  from  that  moment  their  doom  was  sealed,  for  though 
she  withdrew  her  hand  hastily,  it  was  not  in  anger  ;  for  is  it 
not  true  that 

"  Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is?" 

All  that  evening  he  never  left  her  side,  or  scarcely  removed 
his  eager  eyes  from  her  face  ;  yet  he  could  not  tell  wherein 
its  charm  lay — though  it  was  lovely  in  its  way— with  its  gray 
eyes,  sweet  mouth,  and  low  forehead,  from  which  the  light, 
almost  silvery  brown  hair  was  brushed  in  a  mass  of  waves 
and  curls. 

Happy  hours  are  long,  not  short,  and  a  week  may  hold 
more  than  a  lifetime.  In  the  week  that  followed,  those  two 
drank  of  a  dangerous  cup  ;  and  yet,  though  the  end  was 
bitter,  they  were  in  heaven  for  a  little  while. 

To  Alicia  the  days  were  golden,  untroubled  by  remorse, 
for,  say  what  you  will,  remorse  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
woman  who  loves.  To  Philip  Connor  they  were  joy  in- 
deed; but  through  it  all  a  shadow,  black  as  night,  hung  over 
his  sleeping  and  waking  hours — the  wrong  he  was  doing  the 
woman  who  bore  his  name,  and  the  woman  he  loved. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said  one  night,  "do  you  care  enough 
for  me  to  leave  everything,  to  brave  the  scorn  of  the  world 
for  my  love's  sake  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  steadily.  "Would  you  make  me  your 
wife  if  it  were  possible?  " 

"  I  would,  God  knows  !  But  how  can  I  escape  from  these 
chains  ?" 

A  curious  smile  curved  her  scarlet  lips. 

"What  if  I  should  show  you  the  way?"  she  whispered. 

"  I  will  take  it." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  your  wife's  past  history?" 

"No.  I  only  know  she  was  and  is  too  cautious  to  be  any- 
thing but  exemplar)'." 

"You  think  so?"  with  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  heart  in  her 
voice.  "Do  you  recognize  this  picture  ?  She  looks  often  at 
it,  and  kisses  it  as  I  should  kiss  yours  if  I  had  it." 

And  she  put  into  his  hand  a  small  diamond -encrusted 
locket,  open. 

Who  shall  say  when  punishment  shall  overtake  us?  Who 
can  imagine  the  sufferings,  almost  too  great  to  bear,  which 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  man  as  he  looked  on  the  pictured  face 
within,  for  he  saw  it  was  that  of  Gerald  Despard,  and  he 
knew  now  who  his  friend's  wife  had  been. 

"Philip,"  said  a  low,  menacing  voice  out  of  the  darkness 
beside  them,  "give  me  my  locket.  I  was  a  widow  when  I 
married  you.  You  never  loved  me,  but  he  did  ;  and  my  love 
for  him  was  not  as  shameful  as  that  girl's  for  you  !  What 
have  you  to  say  ?  " 

For  reply  there  was  only  silence,  broken  but  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  man  who  had  thought  to  be  her  judge. 

Then,  after  a  while,  in  a  strange  and  harsh  voice,  came 
these  words : 

"Nothing  but  this — that, base  as  you  are,  I  am  no  less  so. 
Alicia,"  humbly,  "we  have  sinned,  and  we  must  suffer.  For- 
give me,  and  forget  me.  I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  sail  on  the  next  steamer.  You  can  give  any  reason 
for  my  absence,  Mrs.  Connor,  which  seems  good  to  you." 

"Not  so,  Philip,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  Alicia  Lovel; 
"  you  shall  not  go.  Wait  until  to-morrow  morning,  and 
everything  shall  be  made  right.  You  will  allow  me  to  speak 
to  your  husband  alone,  madame?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  sneering  laugh,  "only  do  not  be  long,  or 
you  will  cause  more  comment  than  you  have  already." 

And  she  glided  away,  her  soft  draperies  trailing  noiselessly 
behind  her,  her  ivory  face  only  a  little  whiter  than  usual ; 
and  those  who  met  her  and  spoke  to  her  a  moment  after 
found  nothing  in  her  manner  to  betray  from  what  a  scene 
she  had  just  come. 

Alone,  those  two  reached  out  trembling  hands  to  each 
other,  and  Alicia  said,  softly  and  imperiously  : 

"  Come,  Philip." 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  he  followed  her  hurrying  footsteps  to 
the  arbor  which  overhung  the  little  mountain  lake.  Once 
there,  they  faced  each  other  with  passion-pale  cheeks  and 
trembling  lips,  and  then  clung  together  in  a  last  embrace. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  best.  I  see  you  could  not 
have  been  happy  in  what  you  felt  to  be  wrong.  As  for  me," 
proudly,  "  I  would  have  not  counted  the  cost.  Good-bye, 
my  love.  You  must  go  now — I  will  come  into  the  house 
soon."  And  he  went,  as  she  bid  him ;  but  she  never  entered 
into  any  house  again  alive.  The  next  morning  she  was 
found  in  the  lake. 

"One  more  unfortunate  gone  to  her  death." 


A    THUNDER-STORM    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 


A  short  time  ago,  I  called  at  the  rooms  of  that  generous, 
whole-souled,  jovial,  and  splendid  type  of  a  New  England 
gentleman  of  the  olden  school,  Judge  Burbank,  who  once 
graced  and  lent  lustre  to  our  Bench  with  his  dignified  pres- 
ence and  distinguished  legal  attainments,  and  who  to  earlier 
Californians  was  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  successful 
practitioner  of  the  law,  and,  for  more  than  a  single  term,  an 
honored  representative  of  San  Francisco  in  the  State  Senate, 
when  times  were  more  stirring  than  they  are  in  these  hum- 
drum days.  The  conversation  turning' on  some  youthful  pro- 
ductions of  poetry,  he  related  to  me,  in  his  usual  happy  man- 
ner, a  visit  that,  in  his  budding  manhood,  he  once  made  to  the 
village  of  Scowhegan  in  Maine — the  native  State  of  Judge 
Caleb  Burbank,  who,  as  he  has  informed  me,  was  in  1834  a 
student  at  Waterville  College  in  the  old  Pine  Tree  State,  on 
the  Kennebec  River,  ten  miles  below  the  picturesque  Scow- 
hegan Falls.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  July,  he  took  a  horse 
and  buggy  and  drove  to  that  sylvan  retreat  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  friend  residing  there,  who  invited  him  to  attend  the 
customary  religious  services.  It  was  close  and  excessively 
sultry  weather.  Not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  needles  of 
the  pines,  whose  towering  forms  seemed  lulled  into  a  sickly 
slumber  beneath  the  untempered  rays  of  a  consuming  sun. 
The  villagers  were  a  pious  people,  and  punctual  in  the  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On  that  destined  to  be  eventful 
Sunday,  two  ministers  occupied  the  sacred  desk.  The 
church,  or  rather, as  he  quaintly  phrased  it,  "meeting-house," 
was  crowded  with  a  devout  and  attentive  audience.  Here, 
my  fine  old  friend,  the  judge,  becoming  unusually  animated 
with  what  to  him  was  evidently  a  soul-stirring  recollection, 
went  on  to  picture,  with  most  felicitous  vigor  and  distinctness, 
how  that  the  simple  folk  had  scarcely  concluded  the  earlier 
ceremonies  of  their  peculiarly  primitive  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship— that,  if  a  trifle  irksome  in  character,  were  amply  atoned 
for  by  their  extreme  artlessness  and  fervor — ere  the  day  be- 
came, almost  instantly,  as  dark  as  night.  Pent-up  lightnings, 
lurid  and  awful, leaped  from  the  wrathful  bosom  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  and  strove,  as  it  were,  to  drink  up  the  darkness ;  while 
the  rolling  thunder,  earth-shaking,  angrily  roared  and  rum- 
bled and  reverberated  in  multiple  dread  echoes  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  God's  shepherds,  with  their  flock  alike,  were 
overcome  with  terror.  One  of  the  ministers  descended  the 
old-fashioned, perched-up  pulpit,  and  crouched  palsied  in  the 
aisle.  Strong  men  stood  aghast.  Women  were  pale  as  the 
kerchiefs  pressed  to  their  weeping  eyes ;  while,  with  blanched 
faces,  the  children  and  little  ones,  in  awed  wonderment, 
silent  and  affrighted,  huddled  closely  to  their  elders,  whom 
they  clutched  in  mute  supplications  to  protect  them  from  the 
angry  spirit  of  the  storm.  This,  the  judge  observed,  was  a 
touching  theme  for  the  ardent  fancy  of  a  youthful  poet,  and 
he  drew  from  a  dusty  file  of  papers  a  poem,  which  he  read 
with  a  grace  and  air  appropriate  for  that  remarkable  occur- 
rence. I  did  not  inquire  who  wrote  it.  The  feeling,  delicate, 
and  moving  manner  in  which  he  recited  it  satisfied  me  that 
I  need  not  ask  for  the  author : 

THE    POEM. 

"  Where  Kennebec  glides  smooth  between 
Banks  clad  in  nature's  deepest  green — 
And  then,  with  foaming,  thundering  rage, 
Falls  headlong  from  Scowhegan's  ledge ; 
And  passes  off  with  frequent  whirls, 
And  then  like  gentle  streamlet  purls — 
The  village  congregation  met. 
To  have  explained  God's  Holy  Writ. 
The  distant  thunder  roaring  loud 
From  yon  dire,  threat'ning,  sable  cloud ; 
The  distant  forest  falling  fast 
Before  this  fierce  northwestern  blast. 

"  Then  from  the  desk  one  priest  descends, 
And  one  in  consternation  stands. 
If  holv  men  were  startled  then, 
How  felt  the  herd  of  guilty  men? 
If  hardy  men  were  then  alraid, 
How  felt  the  gentle,  tender  maid  ? 
Roses,  that  on  her  cheeks  had  glowed 
As  fair  as  ever  health  bestowed, 
Were  quick  exchanged  for  lilies  pale, 
At  sight  of  the  approaching  gale. 

"  Anon  it  cleared,  the  sun  returned, 
And  with  uncommon  lustre  burned. 
The  preachers  then  addressed  the  Throne 
To  render  thanks  for  mercies  shown. 
The  short-lived  lilies  left  the  place 
They  held  on  lovely  maiden  face, 
And  roses  in  their  place  received, 
To  charm  the  hearts  the  lilies  grieved." 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Sept.  16,  1SS0.        Basil  A.  Hester. 


A  man  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  in  Galveston.  An  old  negro 
toddled  out  of  the  house  and  said:  "It's  lucky  foah  you, 
white  man,  dat  de  gineral  ain't  at  home."  "  What  general  ?" 
"Gineral  Dollypimple,  ob  de  Galbeston  divishun  ob  de 
grand  army  ob  occupation  ob  Mezzico.  You  is  foolin'  wid  a 
cyclone,  chile." 


It  was  the  dying  poker-player  who  said  : 
calling  me." 


'  I  hear  the  angels 


What  is  fashion?    A  woman's  dress — 
"Tis  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less ; 
A  tyrant  pattern,  and  a  snare 
That  makes  both  bankrupts  and  despair ; 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  'tis  true, 
And  nothing  either  old  or  new. 
There's  nothing  in  this  world  too  rare. 
Too  ridiculous  for  woman's  wear — 
Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  of  all  shapes, 
Devised  by  fools,  by  asses,  apes, 
No  two  alike — the  more  outre1, 
The  better  liked,  the  more  au  fait. 
With  dresses  flopping  round  their  feet, 
As  if  to  hide  what  isn't  neat, 
Drawn  round  about  the  body  tight. 
For  showing  off  the  shape  aright, 
That  all  may  have  a  chance  to  stare — 
1  How  very  nice  and  neat  thev  are!" 
We  think  it  would  much  nicer  be 
If  all  would  dress  with  modesty. 
And  save  the  cash  unwisely  spent 
For  wants  of  life  and  unpaid  rent. 


The  Springfield  Republican  has  been  reading  its  inde- 
pendent exchanges  pretty  closely,  and,  as  as  a  result,  says  : 
"  There  is  a  general  disposition,  highly  ominous  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, on  the  part  of  the  independent  press  of  the  country,  10 
predict  Garfield's  election.  Barring  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  newspaper 
the  country  over,  which  makes  even  a  pretense  o(  independ- 
ence, that  docs  not  talk  of  the  Democratic  cause  as  a  losing 
one."  

Man  is  the  only  creature  that  laughs;  angels  do  not,  ani- 
mals can  not,  and  devils  will  not. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Cr«    A.    xi«    JdL, 

Overland  Ticket  OJficc,  Oakland  Ferry, foot  of  Market  St. 

(*  O  MMENCING      WEDNESDA  Y, 

^""      September  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7*y  /*%  A.  M. ,  Daily ',  Local  Passenger  Train 
'^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   10    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (While  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

R  OO  A.M.,Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*-*  *-/l-/  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Nilcs  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q    yf\  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

7  J  ^  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 
Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  (Id  A-   M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger 

•*■   *-'■  ULf     Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

-7  Of)  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^)  •  UW     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 
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(\s)  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

UL/     vja  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   00  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

£J-*U\J  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Enenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trams  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phccnix  and  Prescott).  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  San 
Simon,  1,104  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

*  no  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

<-f-'UlJ  memo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    -JO  P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,  Local 

{}•  -J)  U  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    20  P.  M.,Dailv,  Local  Passenger  Train 

£f-  *yj  *J   via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5tin  P*  M->  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  W     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5OO  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  C/C/     Train  via  Oakland,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  *■. 
m.,  4.00  P.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


outhernEacifi 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

-n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
^U  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  onTy.  B3T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
„  _  .  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'3       Stations. 

rn  Art  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^fU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

JtSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  SoqueL  and  Santa  Cruz.  85T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-  nr.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
3'3U  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  from  San  Francisco: 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
.    0  c  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
4*     0   cipal  Way  Stations. 

S3F  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r    j n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J  •  *  V  and  Way  Stations. 
£    -n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

V'3^  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL   SINGLE   TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  5° 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return*  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  °° 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  18S0,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  EASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


ptCCJDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.  "  Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R-  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $j,ooo,ooo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,500,000 

Agenxy  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital. $3,000,000 

William  Alvord ' President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia;   Boston,   Tremont    National    Bank;    Chicago,    Union 

National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


II. 


R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
g£T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m:  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~*  New  Rottte — Nawoiu  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


-->-? 


,  Frfmont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  -r  A-  JI-  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0"tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz.  * 

on  P.  M.  DAILY,   for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
3*3       Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

.  - n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
y-3       Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

A.   M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

£3T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.30  r.  M.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— *6. 35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  t2-3o,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5. 45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  n.35  A.  M-  I2-35.  ti-35>  2-35,  3-35.  4-35> 
5-35,6.35.  and  0.30  P.  M. 

f  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     DL1IOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

j/*~  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders"  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


0  c  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free. 
*J     dress  ST1NS0N  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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■ILVER  HILL   MINING   CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  12)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  October,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  November,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
Denies  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


_  — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco— Daily— 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  A.  M. 
2,15  and  4,15  P.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays— 5.30  a.  m. 
and  6.15  p.  M. 
From  Oakland  -Daily— 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m.  and 
7.05  p.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
■tl  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

400  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BARER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  laxatives 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  ProTision  Dealers, 

....AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos,  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-^      Street. 
JJ3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  5=9  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


TRADE 

Maltese 


GOODS. 


MARK 


Cross. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  M»NA3ER. 

501  Market  Streef 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FALL  STYLES 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS 

NOW  READY. 

Elegant  Styles,  Accurate  Fitting, 
and  Economy  of  Material, 

Are  the  features  of  the 

"DOMESTIC"    PATTERNS 

Call  or  send  for  Catalogue. 

J.    W.    EVANS, 


INSURANCE 
ASSETS    OVER    ONE 


COMPANY. 

MILLION 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


DOLLARS. 


Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


29    POST  ST. 


The  FIREMANS  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
is  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in°assets 
its  extensive  system  of  Agenc.es,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  .he  Tcessit, Tof  heav con! 
centration  of  l.nes  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting  by  open   fair 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses 

».  J.  STAPLES,  President.  GEO.  B.  DOIWItf,  Secretary 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President.        W.  J.  BUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 
401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,   with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 

MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansoine  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
JJ5TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


J^NY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment  by   applying   at    the   Business  Office,  522  Califomi 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£s     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     43TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  £.    D.    SHARON. 


^oA^ttTcu)^  &  6y 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 

ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

TO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


J\J-OTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE  direct  from  Mr.  Louis  "Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  'Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 


HERRMANN'S 


FALL 


the  Pacific  Coast." 


MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Co; 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

^ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


TAKER,  HARKER  *  CO. 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


N 


ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


■      -       ■      215  Front  St, 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 


OFFICE, 
WORKS, 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 

BOSJESTEUX,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41}  and  4iS  Surname  St.,  corner  Commercial. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

1.8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  i7  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

■*  X      and  Ml"  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


REMOVAL 

A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

430  Market  Street. 


STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 
Send  for  Catalogue.    Mailed   Free. 


CAUTIOKT. 

lo  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollinai-is,  see  that  the  corks 
tear  the  Afiolli naris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


VV 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Shemes,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  .MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S    F. 


STORAGE. 

pURNITURE,     PIANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 
on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE   CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
Vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.   MOTT   &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
ALMER'S 

No.  720  Market  Street. 


BEAMISH'S 


SCHWAR  &  RREESE, 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

Oil  Paintings,  Engravings. 

New  Novelties  just  received.  Art  Gallery  free. 

624    MARKET   STREET,    S.    F. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Searcher  of  Records,  Notary  Public, 
and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

NO.    401     MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

(Northwest  Corner  California.) 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE ST;  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETA1 L 

AGfNIPIJTSBURG:;  COALM'G  CO; 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


BST  Passports  obtained  for  all  countries. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET 

OFFICE,  23  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


SHIRTS  ARE 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September  1S80 
an  assessment  (No.  i3)of  one  dollar  ($i)per  share  was  'levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  300  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  tins  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1S80,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesdav  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

„  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Or-ncE-Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  BEST. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FORTHIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ve  vision  thoroughlv  diagnosed,  free  of 
-harge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 

J.  O.  ELDR1DGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL  EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

IOFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

32  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

NOOK   FARM. 


J^HIS    PLEASANT    COUNTRY 

home  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
The  many  improvements  made  the  present  season  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  guests.  Everything  is  cheerful,  healthful,  and  homelike. 
Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  railroad  station.  Two 
trains  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  daily 
For  particulars  address  E.   B.  SMITH, 

Rutherford,  Napa  County,  Gal. 


TRY  THEM. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  is. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,     OCTOBER    g,    1S80. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    FITCH    &    PICKERING. 


San  Francisco,  October  7,  1S80. 
Editors  Argonaut:  On  several  occasions  the  Argo- 
naut has  expressed,  strong  and  intelligent  views  upon  the 
water  question.  I  have  been  impressed  with  their  clearness. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Bulletin  and  Call  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  has  been  so  unjournalistic  as  to  demand,  from 
some  one,  more  direct  notice  than  would  accord  with  what 
might  be  regarded  as  the  courtesy  of  the  newspaper  craft. 
I  have  assumed,  by  an  open  letter  herewith  enclosed,  to  hold 
.  the  proprietors  up  to  public  view  as  journalists  who  prosti- 
tute the  power  of  the  press  to  falsehood  and  base  purposes. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  publish  it  ?  If  the  parties  ad- 
dressed shall  feel  that  its  contents  require  them  to  demand 
some  individual  responsibility  for  its  authorship,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  give  them  my  name.     Yours,  truly, 


To  Loring  Pickering  and  Geo.  K.  Fitch,  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Morning  Call  and  the  Evening  Bulletin  : 

When  a  man  publishes  a  newspaper,  and  seeks  for  it  the 
support  of  intelligent  and  respectable  people,  it  is  impliedly 
understood  that  his  statements  shall  be  truths,  and  his  opin- 
ions honest.  Every  patron  of  a  newspaper  has  a  moral 
claim  that  his  confidence  be  not  outraged  by  a  substitution 
of  falsehood  for  truth,  and  of  personal  venom  for  opinion. 
You  are  owners  of  two  daily  journals.  To  the  extent  of  ma- 
terial ownership  they  may  be  exclusively  your  property;  but 
as  they  have  been  made  property  by  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  helped  to  make  your 
journals  profitable  and  influential.  Not  by  the  few  dollars 
that  I  may  have  paid  in  their  support,  but  by  receiving  them 
into  my  place  of  business  and  in  my  family,  and  thus  giving 
them  a  quasi-endorsement.  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
done  wrong  to  myself  and  others  in  thus  helping  to  build  up 
your  property.  My  convictions  arise  from  the  fact  that,  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  concern  in  which  your  private 
animosities  may  be  involved,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  utter 
what  you  know  to  be  untrue,  and  to  express  opinions  which 
you  do  not  entertain.  To  inspire  your  readers  with  con- 
fidence, and  to  seduce  them  to  become  participants  in  your 
hostility,  you  affect  virtue,  and  vehemently  declare  yourselves 
public  benefactors.  For  several  years  past  you  have,  when- 
ever occasion  arose,  attacked  the  "  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works"  with  a  persistent  malignity  that  has  had  no  parallel 
among  the  press  of  this  city,  except  in  your  own  former  ful- 
minations  against  "Stanford  &  Co.,"  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  No  San  Franciscan  can  forget  how  abusively — 
six  times  a  week  in  the  Bulletin,  and  seven  times  in  the  Call 
— you  assailed,  with  stereotyped  phraseology,  "  Stanford  & 
Co."  as  the  dire  enemies  of  the  people,  as  men  who  never 
kept  faith,  and  as  the  responsible  authors  of  all  the  suffering 
and  misfortune  that  a  patient  people  were  enduring.  Your 
abuse  was  as  vehement  and  unaccountable  as  is  now  your  ful- 
some praise  and  constant  laudation  of  that  great  institution. 
No  change  of  railroad  policy  or  of  its  personnel  has  trans- 
pired ;  no  explanation  of  your  change  of  heart  or  of  opinion 
has  been  given  ;  and  yet  now  you  are  the  most  profuse  flat- 
terers of  the  same  "Stanford  &  Co."  that  are  to  be  found 
among  the  journals  of  this  coast."  You  have  practically  con- 
fessed that  you  did  not  speak  the  truth  in  past  years,  or  you 
are  deceiving  the  public  now.  In  like  manner,  as  you  form- 
erly abused  "  Stanford  &  Co.,"  you  have  for  a  long  time,  and 
from  behind  cover,  fired  your  poisoned  bullets  at  the  water 
company,  and  tried  your  best  to  array  its  patrons  in  hostility 
to  it.  I  am  one  of  those  patrons  as  well  as  one  of  yours, 
and,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  speak.  I  charge  you  and  your 
two  journals  with  being,  from  some  bad  motive,  enemies  of 
the  shareholders  and  of  the  eighteen  thousand  rate-payers  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  the  most  of  whom  con- 
tribute to  your  support.  While  they  have  largely  promoted 
your  journalistic  influence,  you  have  used  that  influ- 
ence, to  the  extent  of  your  power,  in  trying  to  stir  up  strife 
between  the  shareholders  and  rate-payers;  in  forcing  the 
company  into  expensive  litigation,  and  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  water  supply ;  in  preventing  the  reduction  of  rates 
to  consumers  which  the  law  provided  for,  and  which  the  com- 
pany acquiesced  in ;  and  in  every  possible  manner  which 
your  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  mendacity  invent,  you  have 
cut,  and  slashed,  and  stabbed  away  at  Spring  Valley  as  though 


maddened  by  your  own  venom.    By  an  old  law,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  unwise,  the  water  company  was  re- 
quired to  furnish,  free,  water  for  the  protection  of  property 
from  fire,  and  to  charge  the  cost  of  that  supply  to  those  who 
used  water  for  household  purposes.     It  was  a  monstrous 
wrong  thus  to  make  one  class,  and  that  the  least  able,  of  a 
community,  pay  what  was  justly  due  by  another  and  richer 
class.     You  instigated  John  F.  Swift  to  play  the  part  of  Don 
Quixote,  and,  as  a  champion  of  your  cause,  and  without  hope 
of  pay,  to  prosecute  and  persecute  in  the  courts  of  law  the 
company  whose  armor  your  editorial  weapons  could  not  pen- 
etrate.   That  litigation,  by  a  free  lawyer  to  secure  free  water, 
resulted  in  freeing  property  from  its  just  burden,  and  impos- 
ing it  upon  the  rate-payer.     It  cost  the  city  thirty  thousand 
dollars  as  compensation  for  Swift's  free  services,  and  which 
tax-payers  had  to  pay ;   and  it  cost  the  water  company  a 
goodly  sum,  which  of  course  had  to  be  paid  by  shareholders 
and  rate-payers.    It  cost  you  nothing,  except  reputation,  and 
of  that  the  more  you  lost  the  better  off  you  were.     Profiting 
by  experience,  and  in  accord  with  public  sentiment,  the  peo- 
ple, in  framing  and  adopting  a  new  State  Constitution,  ex- 
ploded the  fallacy  of  free  water,  and  provided  the  method 
by  which  the  rates — to  be  paid  by  the  city,  by  property/and 
by  individuals — should  be  established.    The  city  authorities, 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  under  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  city's  legal  counsel,  and  as  they 
were  commanded  by  the  Constitution  to  do,  passed  the  nec- 
essary ordinance  to  fix  the  rates,  so  that  the  city  and  prop- 
erty should  pay  one-fourth,  and  the  other  rate-payers  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  water  bills.     Notwithstanding 
prominent  capitalists,  property-owne^  and  public  men,  and 
every  other  newspaper  in  the  city,  expressed  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  that  measure  and  its  practical  objects,  you  assailed 
it  spitefully,  threateningly,  and  falsely.    There  being  no  fact, 
nor  argument,  that  you  could  present  against  it,  you  manu- 
factured your  facts,  and  tried  to  cheat  and  deceive  public 
opinion.     You  asserted  over  and  over  what  you  knew  to  be 
untrue,  that  the  city  proposed  to  pay  to  the  water  company 
a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year.     You  knew  that  the  ordinance  expressly  provided 
that,  on  the  payment  by  the  city,  the  company  should  reduce 
the  bills  of  all  rate-payers  twenty-five  per  cent.     You  knew 
that  the  company  had  advertised  in  all  the  papers — the  Bul- 
letin and  Call  included — its  purpose  to  make  such  reduction. 
With  the  effrontery  and  hatred  of  vixenish  ill-temper,  you  still 
rang  the  changes  upon  "subsidy!"  "subsidy !"  just  as  you 
used  to  do  upon  "  Stanford  &  Co."    What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  persistent  antagonism  ?     Is  there  some  secret  method 
by  which  you  require  to  be  placated?    Is  it  a  part  of  your  bus- 
iness policy  to  war  against  every  great  enterprise  that  may  not 
have  retained  youradvocacy?    Youwill  fail  in  any  such  policy. 
The  company  against  which  you  war  is  strong  in  its  admir- 
able management  and  its  efficient  service.    Its  water  supply 
for  this  city,  which  has  extraordinary  requirements  for  water, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  water  supply  for  any  other  city.      Its 
administration   seems  to    be   intelligent,    economical,    and 
honest.     The   relations  which   it   seeks   to  hold  with  rate- 
payers are  fair  and  satisfactory.     It  has  not  been  wanting  in 
effort  to  reduce  the  rates  of  consumers,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  manufacturing  and  all  other  interests.    It  believes, 
as  I  do,  and  as  I  think  you  do,  that  the  cost  of  water  should 
be  divided  equally  between  the  property  and  the  rate-payers. 
Some  day  this  may  be,  and  when  it  shall  be,  I  do  not  doubt 
your  papers  will  declare  that  they  have  accomplished  the 
result.   Your  war  upon  it  and  your  misstatements  concerning 
it  may,  in  some  quarters,  have  temporary  effect,  but  right 
and  truth  must  in  the  end  prevail.     Public  opinion  is  much 
more  potent  than  a  newspaper's  assertions,  especially  those  of 
a  paper  known  to  be  instigated  by  sinister  and  wicked  mo- 
tives.    I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  said  will  at  all  influ- 
ence your  future  action,  for  a  mad  mind  is  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.    But  though  you  should  persist  in  wrong-doing,  the 
institution  you  assail  will  keep  right  on  as  though  you  did 
not  live,  will  become  daily  more  prosperous  ;  and,  unless  it 
deviates  from  its  present  course  and  policy,  will  gain  more 
and  more  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  its  rate-payers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  your  falsification  and  your  threats  of 
vengeance  upon  those  city  officials  who  should  dare  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  new  Constitution  on  this  water 
question,  the   auditor,  instead   of  cringing  like  a   coward, 
would  have  done  his  duty  to  the  people,  and  to-day  eighteen 


thousand  rate-payers  would  be  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  their  bills  for  water. 
Upon  you,  and  upon  the  auditor's  weakness,  rests  the 
responsibility  that  they  still  endure  the  unjust  burden.  But 
the  patience  of  a  people,  thus  outraged,  will  not  continue. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  you  have  not  been  made  to  feel  how  re- 
tributive public  condemnation  may  be.  That  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  and  women  of  San  Francisco  should,  month  after 
month,  calmly  and  without  wrath,  pay  what  should  be  paid 
by  you  and  others,  and,  knowing  that  you  are  the  main 
authors  of  that  injustice,  should,  by  their  patronage,  continue 
to  give  you  a  sword  wherewith  to  stab  them,  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  human  character.  It  is  within  their  power  to 
destroy  you.  On  the  sweat  of  their  labor  you  thrive  and 
fatten,  and  then  you  smite  the  hand  that  feeds  you.  Are  you 
so  blinded  with  hate  that  you  can  not  see  your  impending 
punishment  ?  When  those  victims  of  your  folly  shall  unite, 
as  they  will  if  I  can  effect  "it,  to  redress  the  wrong  you  have 
done  them,  they  will,  like  an  avalanche,  sweep  your  puny 
castle  from  its  weak  foundations,  and  prove,  beyond  even 
your  doubts,  that  a  journal  to  be  influential  and  permanent 
must  be  truthful,  honest,  and  void  of  personal  malice. 

Yours,  etc.,  


We  have  given  space  to  the  above  expression  of  strong 
opinion  by  an  indignant  owner  of  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company's  stock,  and  rate-payer.  Feeling  aggrieved  at  the 
long  and  continuing  raid  upon  his  property  by  the  two  jour- 
nals named,  he  addresses  their  proprietors  in  strong  lan- 
guage. We  have  felt  it  our  dutv  to  give  this  communication 
space  becau',:  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  open  our 
columns  for  discussion  upon  the  water  question.  The  article 
is  from  a  well-known  citizen,  a  person  of  clear  judgment,  one 
who  respects  honesty  of  purpose  and  is  always  ready  to  de- 
nounce fraud  and  falsehood,  and  never  shrinks  from  respon- 
sibility. Not  being  desirous  of  newspaper  notoriety,  he 
withholds  his  name  from  publication,  considering  it  of  no 
importance  to  any  one  except  the  individuals  addressed. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  this  water  question.  It 
ought  to  be  settled,  and  at  once,  and  in  accordance  with  law, 
and  with  respect  to  the  equities  of  the  company  and  the  rights 
of  the  consumers  who  are  the  enforced  purchasers  of  the 
commodity.  It  is  certainly  not  right  that  eighteen  thou- 
sand water  consumers,  mostly  family  people  and  small  man- 
ufacturers, should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  all  the  water  used 
in  a  great  commercial  city  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants — water  for  public  buildings,  parks,  and  streets  ; 
for  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty ;  for  the  flushing  of  sewers,  and  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  and  promotion  of  health.  There  is  no  reason 
why  property  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  water 
it  uses,  as  well  as  persons.  There  is  no  reason  in  exempting 
the  non-resident  from  a  just  and  reasonable  water  tax,  so 
long  as  water  is  used  to  protect  and  give  value  to  his  prop- 
erty. It  is  decided  that  the  municipal  government,  repre- 
senting the  interests  we  have  alluded  to,  is  required  to  pay 
the  company  a  monthly  sum,  and  to  just  that  extent  individual 
consumers  and  rate-payers  will  be  relieved.  The  longer  this 
payment  is  deferred  by  the  city,  the  longer  the  private  con- 
sumers are  deprived  of  their  just  rights,  and  the  greater  the 
complication  becomes.  The  person  who  pays  now  four  dol- 
lars a  month  to  the  company,  pays  one  dollar  a  month  be- 
cause the  Bulletin  and  Call  stand  in  the  way  of  an  equitable 
and  reasonable  adjustment  of  this  vexed  water  question. 


Vermont  gave  large  Republican  gains  at  the  recent  State 
election.  Maine,  notwithstanding  the  fusion  of  Greenbackers 
with  Democrats,  made  an  increase  in  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional majorities  of  some  thousands.  Connecticut,  in 
its  recent  town  elections,  has  made  large  Republican  gains. 
In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  great  exertions  are  being  made  for 
the  October  elections ;  but  whatever  the  results  in  States 
whose  elections  have  been  held,  or  whatever  they  may  be  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  we  do  not  and  shall  not  regard  them  as 
decisive  of  the  Presidential  election.  Indiana  is  and  always 
has  been  a  Democratic  State.  Different  issues  are  raised, 
and  efforts  are  made  that  will  not  control  in  November. 
The  Presidential  contest  presents  so  direct  an  issue,  that 
we  can  not  doubt  the  general  result,  whatever  may  occur  in 
Indiana.  The  duty  of  California  Republ  cans  ir  'o  look  out 
for  California. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


'ARE  THE  DEAD  DEAD?" 


[concluded  from  last  number.] 
"This  is  a  risky  scheme,"  said  the  believer,  "it  is  playing 
with  edged  tools.1' 

"We  fail  to  see  anything,"  said  the  inquirer,  "because 
visions  must  come  without  being  evoked,  as  by  the  witches 
in  the  play."' 

"  Shut  off  in  different  rooms,"  said  the  joker,  "  who  knows 
which  is  witch  ?" 

"  What  I  can  not  make  agree  with  there  being  ghosts,'1  said 
the  learned-looking  inquirer,  "is  this:  Heraclitus  says  'noth- 
ing is,  but  all  flows ;  being  is  not  a  station,  but  a  motion,  a  con- 
stant becoming.'  So  those  out  of  the  flesh  are  not  the  same 
as  when  in  it.  Always  moving  on,  no  one  crosses  the  same 
stream  or  sees  the  same  picture  twice.''" 

"  Then,"  cried  the  joker,  "  debtor  and  creditor  of  yester- 
day lose  that  relation  to-day.     Owe,  let  us  be  joyful  !" 

"  Buddha,"  said  the  doubter,  "  called  the  soul  a  current  of 
states  ;  when  the  mechanism  goes  to  pieces,  the  soul  is  gone. 
It"  was  only  the  mass  of  associations,  experience,  and 
memory." 

"That,"  said  the  believer,  "puts  man  on  a  level  with  a 
table  or  chair." 

"Yes,"  said  the  joker,  "let  us  be  chary  of  that  unstable 
belief." 

"  Life  is  a  current  of  states,"  said  I  ;  "it  is  not  in  our 
frames,  or  in  years,  but  in  moments  of  bliss  or  woe,  hope  or 
despair,  pain,  disgust,  strength,  or  weakness.  Those  who 
have  not  known  'raptures  and  desolations'  have  no  spirit  to 
come  back." 

We  were  placed  as  before,  but  not  without  much  dispute. 
I  thought  of  the  odd  folks  now  in  these  rooms,  queer 
as  the  thoughts  that  lurk  in  the  cells  of  a  madman's  brain. 
I  waited,  like  them,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  I  was 
anxious  for  his  coming,  though  I  felt  faint  and  ready  to  run 
home  to  shun  meeting  his  eyes.  What  if  he  did  not  come?  At 
the  thought,  a  weight  on  my  spirits  changed  the  look  of  the 
room,  as  a  cloud  dulls  the  sunny  landscape.  With  a  thrill,  a 
shiver  of  delight,  I  heard  him  enter. 

As  he  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  at  me  over  the  lamp 
on  the  table,  the  faint  radiance  making  his  statuesque  beauty 
glow  out  of  the  dimness  as  if  conjured  by  a  spell,  the 
scent  of  the  breath-of-heaven  and  clove-pink  in  his  button- 
hole might  have  been  that  of  spices  burned  for  an  incanta- 
tion. What  was  it  I  saw  in  those  fine  eyes  ?  Neither  scorn 
nor  pity  ;  they  were  kind,  but  full  of  an  overwhelming  sur- 
prise. 

"Again !"  he  murmured ;  then  kept  the  club  rule  of  silence. 
I  was  confused.  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  My  head 
whirled.  I  reeled  to  a  chair.  The  flickering  rays  of  the 
lamp  danced  about  him,  like  my  restless  thoughts,  while  we 
waited.  Waited?  I  forgot  the  club, the  house,  that  I  was 
in  the  city,  in  the  world.  I  knew  only  that  the  man  I  loved 
sat  before  me.  I  could  rjoT.  love  those  who  sought  me.  How 
was  it  that  my  heart  leaped  at  a  glance  front-  this  strangers 
eyes?  Stranger  !  Had  we  not  known  each  other  from  the 
first  of  creation.     The  king  had  come  to  his  own  again ! 

After  even  the  little  I  had  known  of  the  club  disputes,  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  the  pale  young  man  shun  the  others 
when  we  all  left.  As  we  went  out  into  the  windy  night,  the 
well-known  street  and  view  seemed  new.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
left  the  real  world  behind;  that,  truly,  one  "lived"  only  in 
"  raptures  and  desolations."  San  Francisco,  the  club,  were 
vague  phantoms,  dreams  within  dreams.     I  roused  to  myself 

at  my  own  gate,  with  Mr.  H 's  voice  in  my  ear: 

"Are  these  all?"  he  asked,  looking  after  the  members  go- 
ing down  the  street.  And  watching,  with  a  pang  of  regret, 
their  vanishing  forms,  I  forgot  to  answer. 

Then  I  cried:  "Mr.  H ,  it  has  just  come  back  to  me 

how  you  urged  my  folks  not  to  take  that  very  house  a  year 
or  two  ago.     Why  did  you  do  so?" 

"  1   don't  want  to  see  any  one  live  in  it,"  he  answered. 

"  My  friend  K ,  the  rare  tenor,  used  to  be  there.     Poor 

fellow!  He  was  to  have  married  a  cousin,  whose  money 
helped  him  to  study  music;  but  I  have  always  thought  his 
heart  was  elsewhere.  She  held  him  in  a  thrall,  which  wore 
upon  him;  and  the  voice,  most  frail  of  all  instruments,  is 
hurt  by  worry.  His  was,  and  at  last  left  him.  This  shock, 
and  disappointment,  killed  him." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  I  cried.  "I  never  saw  him,  but  I 
shall  not  forget  his  voice.  In  '  Robin  Adair'  it  was  like  'the 
flute  of  the  twilight  wind.''*' 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  H .     "As   I   stood   by  bis  grave,  I 

thought  of  what  Antipater  said  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  : 
'  Here  lies  a  poet:  here  lies  a  soul  that  sang;  here  lies  the 
sound  of  the  wind/  He  did  not  want  to  die,  though  he  would 
say  to  me,  '  Then  I  shall  be  free!'  His  cousin,  a  spiteful 
woman,  seemed  to  hate  to  have  him  escape  her  control, 
though  he  did  that  whenever  he  sang.  His  voice  raised  a 
magic  wall  around  him — we  could  only  listen  afar.  After  his 
death,  she  said  to  me,  l  He  has  got  away  from  me  now — but 
wait  till  I  die! '  with  a  motion  that  was  a  threat.  She  would 
not  return  here,  and  has  been  trying  to  have  the  house  sold." 
"  But  why  did  you  not  want  us  to  move  there?"  I  asked. 

"  He  once  said  to  me,"  Mr.  H went  on :  " '  If,  when  I 

dream,  I  can  see  the  old  house,  go  over  it,  see  her  in  the  win- 
dow across  the  way,  may  it  not  be  that  such  pleasure,  felt 
by  me  now  through  none  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  will  be 
known  to  my  spirit  after  I  die?  Perhaps  unheard,  unseen, 
the  two  worlds  blend,  and  we  shall  move  along  our  old  paths, 
with  rare  visions  of  the  living,  who  will  seem  unreal  and  aw- 
ful to  us.  I  wonder  if  my  soul  could  then  affect  one  1  loved, 
or  must  I  be  a  flitting  spectre  with  no  power.    We  shall  see/" 

"  Then  you  believe ?"  I  began.    . 

"  I  have  no  belief,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  It  seems  to  me 
nothing  is  too  strange  to  happen  "—unconsciously  repeating 
the  words  of  a  club-member. 

No,  I  thought,  after  he  left  me,  I  should  wonder  at  noth- 
ing after  feeling  this  sudden  deep  interest  in  two  strangers, 
such  regret  for  the  singer,  and  such  absorbing  passion  for 
my  companion  of  the  last  two  evenings.     Why  had  I   not 

asked  Mr.  H who  he  was? 

The  next  night  I  meant  should  be  my  last  with  the  club, 

shrunk  this  time  to  the  inquirer  and  wife,  and  the  joker. 

"  I  half  believe,"  said  the  inquirer,  "shadows  are  bound  to 

arough  tragedies  whose  scenes  shift  with  no  lookers-on, 

;ght  after  night,  year  after  year,  as  if  the  hour  could  not  for- 


get, and  would  not  let  the  place  do  so.  It  is  the  horror 
of  Doom.  But  it  is  not  for  all  to  have  it  proved  to  them. 
Our  inner  sense  has  its  bounds  like  our  other  senses." 

The  joker  wound  the  great  hall-clock,  which  began  to 
work  with  convulsive  gasps,  as  if  it  had  been  scared  into 
silence.  "Too  frightened,"  he  said,  "to  cover  its  face  with 
its  hands." 

The  small  room  where  I  sat  had  at  once  a  charm  and  a 
sadness  for  me.  I  was  filled  with  the  vain  desire  to  have 
known  its  old  tenant.  I  wondered  about  the  end  of  such 
strong  passions  as  his.  Can  they  cease  here?  Are  they 
merely  to  brighten  our  path  like  vivid  colors  in  flowers  and 
sky?  In  fancy  I  heard  again  the  lovely  tenor  airs  from 
"Lucia,"  "Faust,"  and  "  Martha"  which  had  of  old  rung 
through  this  window.  I  thought  of  his  journal,  and  his 
translation  of  the  German  love-song.  And  I  was  haunted — 
haunted  by  two  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow's — ■ 

"  I  have  no  place  on  sea  or  shore. 
But  only  in  thy  heart." 

But  through  it  all  ran  the  stronger  undercurrent  of  longing 
for  the  coming  of  the  pale  young  member  of  the  club — a 
longing  that  made  me  blame  my  fickle  heart,  so  touched  by 
one  stranger's  love  and  grief,  and  just  as  much  thrilled  by 
another's  sweet  eyes ;  a  longing  that  made  me  tremble,  and 
made  my  heart,  at  the  sound  of  his  step,  feel  as  if  clutched 
by  Fate,  and  nearly  powerless  to  beat. 

He  started  at  seeing  me,  and,  pausing  an  instant,  mur- 
mured: "Once  more  !"  and  sank  into  a  chair  which  stood 
back  to  the  door ;  and  again  I  was  spell-bound  by  his  shy, 
but  ardent  gaze,  by  the  scent  of  the  same  sweet  flowers  he 
wore. 

With  none  of  my  suitors,  thronging  like  bees  about  the 
honey  of  my  wealth,  had  I  ever  felt  this  tumult  of  emotion. 
I  was  glad  of  the  club-rule  of  silence.  I  could  have  thrown 
myself  into  his  arms,  but  I  could  not  speak. 

What  was  the  fatal  enigma  his  eyes  held  ?  They  had  a 
mystic  spell  as  if  they  had  seen  deeper  than  most  eyes. 
Looking  into  them,  my  soul  was  lured  down  an  unknown 
tide,  on  and  on,  voyaging  through  their  unspeakable  glory, 
with  glimpse  of  a  new  world  behind  them,  dropping  through 
endless  gulfs,  till  only  by  a  fierce  strain  I  turned  my  head 
away,  blinded,  breathless,  dazed,  and  awed,  for  far  down  in 
those  fathomless  depths  I  touched  eternity — I  found  the  im- 
mortal— Love ! 

Sitting  there  so  long,  so  still,  it  seemed  to  my  strained 
nerves  that  we  were  like  ghosts,  and  only  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  had  life  and  motion.  The  hall-clock  groaned  twelve 
times,  but  my  watch  lacked  ten  minutes  of  twelve.  A  cold 
draught  rushed  in  as  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  some  of 
the  doors.  A  nameless  fear  seized  me.  But  a  woman  I  had 
not  yet  seen  with  the  club  looked  in  at  the  open  door,  sur- 
prise, doubt,  and  scorn  in  her  intent  face. 

A  woman  more  to  be  feared  than  a  ghost,  I  thought,  as  I 
marked  her  evil  look.  She  paused  in  amaze  at  sight  of  us. 
Suddenly  the  dim  light  wholly  failed.  To  be  in  the  dark 
was  to  recall  the  errand  here  of  the  club.  It  could  not  be 
borne,  even  with  others  near  me.  After  crossing  what 
seemed  an  endless  space,  I  reached  the  mantel,  felt  for  a 
match,  found  one,  and  groped  back  to  the  centre-table. 

As  I  lighted  the  lamp  1  saw  him  watching  me  with  ques- 
tioning eyes,  as  if  unmoved  by  the  loss  of  the  light  or  its  re- 
turn. I  saw  her  looking  in  with  a  wicked  smile.  A  jealous 
woman,  I  judged — all  the  more  as  she  drew  back  before  he 
could  turn  to  find  the  cause  of  my  changed  looks.  But  he 
was  curious  enough  to  leave  the  room.  Was  she  his  wife? 
Was  I  bewitched  by  a  man  bound  to  another  woman  ?  Has 
each  case  its  like  ?  Was  another  man  in  this  very  house 
held  in  bonds  ?    These  questions  perplexed  me  all  night. 

The  next  afternoon  I  went  over  to  look  for  a  favorite  lace 
handkerchief,  dropped  in  coming  out  with  the  club.  I  found 
it  caught  on  a  thistle,  near  the  top-stair.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  the  chimes  of  Saint  Patrick's  church  came  to  me  clear 
and  sweet.  Some  of  the  words  which  belonged  to  the  air 
they  played  ran  through  my  mind  : 

"  A  realm  of  shadowy  forms  out  yonder  lies. 


Faint  sounds  of  friendly  voices  come  and  go. 
That  seem  to  lure  us  forth  into  the  air ; 

But  whence  they  come  perchance  no  ear  may  know, 
And  where  they  go  perchance  no  foot  may  dare." 

I  looked  at  the  old  house,  longed  and  yet  did  not  like  to  go 
in.  But  1  knew  none  of  the  club  were  likely  to  come  until 
night,  when  they  were  to  make  their  last  visit,  and  as  for 
ghosts,  had  we  not  tested  it  ?  What  worse  than  to  be 
haunted  by  vain  yearnings  after  a  different  past,  or  to  know 
a  present  not  to  be  shaped  by  my  will  because  a  woman  may 
not  speak  first.  Perhaps  I  was  to  fade  the  ungathered  rose 
that  can  not  seek  its  lovers  hand  !  Surely,  if  he  felt  as  I  did, 
he  could  not  long  rest  without  seeking  me  outside  of  the  club. 

I  pushed  in  through  the  drear)-  hall.  I  passed  on 
into  the  small  front  room.  It  gave  me  the  same  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  regret.  It  was  like  the  return  from  a  funeral. 
How  sorry  I  now  felt  that  I  had  never  known  the  people 
who  used  to  live  here.  I  had  often  thought,  perhaps  the 
friends  we  never  meet  might  have  been  the  dearest.  1  could 
not  tear  myself  away.  For  the  first  time  by  daylight  I 
looked  from  the  window,  which,  to  my  surprise,  had  a  full 
view  of  my  own  room  across  the  way.  They  must  have 
known  more  of  me  than  I  ever  knew  about  them. 

The  house  shook  in  the  wind,  as  if  stirred  by  unseen 
hands,  but- in  the  room  all  was  still  as  if  in  a  picture.  There 
were  the  rusty  nails  and  black  moss  in  the  grass-grown 
garden  and  stairs,  as  at  the  "moated  grange,"  but  no  fly 
buzzed  in  the  window,  no  mouse  squeaked  in  the  wainscot, 
no  bird  chirped  on  the  roof.  Nothing  moved  but  the  clock 
in  the  hall,  and  the  shadow  of  a  gum-tree  across  the  floor. 
My  little  dog  and  I  sat  still  as  statues. 

As  in  the  gloom  of  Gerome;s  pictures,  ragged  beggar  and 
peddler,  in  the  softened  light  of  oriental  canvas-covered 
streets,  become  grand  and  suggestive  ideals,  so  in  this  dim, 
lonely  room  common  things  had  a  weird,  unreal  look — the 
lounge  took  coffin-shape  ;  the  tall,  narrow  secretary  loomed 
like  a  monument  near  it.  I  could  fancy  the  veil  over  the 
picture  stirred.  The  chairs  gave  sudden  creaks,  as  if  bear- 
ing unseen  burdens. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  buildings  of  the 
city  far  below  stand  out  in  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  with 


sudden  sharp  lines,  as  long- forgotten  things  start  up  in  the 
mind  of  one  dying.  Why  were  my  thoughts  all  of  death  ? 
Then  a  line  of  phantoms  of  silent  tunes,  long  since  sung 
here,  passed  by  my  ears. 

I  thought  of  the  surprise  and  dislike  in  that  woman's  face 
the  night  before,  and  of  what  slight  ground  for  jealousy  she 
had,  when  he  and  I  sat  in  such  silence — but  recalling  his 
speaking  eyes,  my  heart's  quickened  beating,  and  the  flushes 
I  felt  mount  my  cheeks,  I  knew  she  had  good  cause. 

I  was  vexed  at  myself,  both  for  being  here  almost  against 
my  will,  and  for  a  nervous  fear  which  had  come  over  me 
when  once  inside  the  house.  I  would  not  yield  to  it.  There 
was  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table.  I  drew  a  pencil  from 
my  pocket,  and  tried  to  forget  by  writing  about 

THE  GHOST   OF  YESTERDAY. 

Faint  in  the  cloudless  sky  yet  shows 

The  last  night's  moon,  whose  phantom  white 

Has  haunted  dawn's  pale-blue  and  rose 
With  thrilling  gleam  of  lost  delight 

And  lingers  through  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Like  Banquo's  ghost  at  Macbeth's  feast 

Avaunt,  O  spectre,  whose  weird  rune 
Appears  to  me  when  thought  of  least ! 

Though  clouds  from  out  life's  sky  seem  furled 

By  dazzling  bliss,  to  me  is  clear — 
Far  off  and  dream-like — my  own  world 

Burnt  out,  my  yesterday  thus  here  ! 

A  long-drawn  sigh,  which  sounded  close  by  me,  made  me 
look  up.  Bravely  as  I  had  tried  to  think  only  of  the  words 
I  wrote,  I  was  startled.  My  dog  crouched  at  my  feet  and 
barked.  Had  I  left  the  front-door  on  the  latch  ?  I  rushed 
to  see.  Turning  in  the  hall  with  the  feeling  of  being  watched, 
I  saw  a  woman  s  head  peering  round  a  distant  door.  There 
was  a  familiar  look  about  her.  Thinking  it  must  be  one  of 
the  club,  1  started  toward  her,  but  she  drew  back  and  closed 
the  door,  which  she  held  against  me. 

Was  she  afraid  of  me  ?  I  laughed,  a  little  nervously, 
wrenched  it  open — but  no  one  was  in  sight.  I  called,  no  an- 
swer, but,  glancing  up,  saw  the  same  head  hanging  over  the 
banisters  up-stairs,  and  part  of  her  dress.  I  was  struck  with 
something  so  wicked  in  her  look  that  my  little  Spitz  ran  cow- 
ering and  whining  to  the  street-door.  But,  thinking  I  ought 
to  explain  my  presence  there,  1  went  up-stairs.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  woman,  without  waiting  for  me,  passed  down  the 
long  hall  and  turned  a  corner. 

1  hurried  after,  thinking  I  might  have  frightened  her  if  she 
were  a  nervous  member,  and,  in  my  haste,  nearly  fell  through 
to  the  lower  story,  for  at  the  turning  yawned  an  opening 
where  stairs  had  been  taken  down.  My  dress  caught  on  a 
nail  in  the  floor,  and  held  me  back  just  in  time.  As  I  freed 
my  skirt  I  saw  that  from  the  hall-window,  just  beyond  the 
pitfall,  my  house  could  be  seen  better  than  from  down- 
stairs. A  smothered  chuckle,  followed  by  a  cry  of  rage, 
made  me  look  down.  The  woman  was  watching  me  from 
below.  There  must  be  some  other  flight,  I  thought,  yet 
found  none,  and  went  to  the  lower  room,  but  she  had  hidden. 

My  verses,  dropped  as  I  ran  out,  were  torn  into  shreds, 
and  strewed  on  the  floor.  Thinking  it  was  one  of  my  dog's 
tricks,  I  felt  I  ought  not  to  have  brought  him,  that  I  must 
wait  and  excuse  myself  to  her.  I  turned  to  look  for  him. 
What  was  this  fluffy  mass  by  the  hall-door?  Not  my  gay  lit- 
tle comrade?  This  poor  creature  in  spasms!  Some  evil 
power  was  at  work  here.  Even  that  cruel-faced  woman 
would  be  welcome  company.  I  called.  No  reply.  I  tried 
to  open  the  outer  door,  but  it  seemed  barred  by  the  rusty, 
large  lock,  to  which  there  was  no  key. 

1  strove  to  be  brave.  I  went  through  the  lower  part.  The 
back  door  was  fast.  I  thought  she  must  have  fled  that  way. 
It  was  awful  to  be  alone  there.  I  saw  nothing  strange,  but 
felt  as  if  dogged,  doors  opening  behind  me  as  soon  as  I  closed 
them.  I  tried  to  think  it  was  caused  by  the  jar  of  my  steps 
and  the  uneven  flooring,  but  I  felt  the  Bible  was  right  to  for- 
bid the  calling  of  spirits.  Had  not  the  Ghost  Club  brought 
all  this  horror  upon  me?  It  made  no  odds  that  they  had 
been  searching  to  prove  there  was  no  such  thing.  There 
was  the  ugly  story  of  the  hanged  man,  whose  body  was  dis- 
sected and  his  skull  ground  to  dust,  yet  in  the  night  the  bits 
were  seen  to  join,  one  by  one,  till  the  man  was  whole,  and 
went  out  of  the  door. 

I  went  back  to  the  front  room.  Trying  to  forget  my  fears, 
I  raised  the  gauze  screen  from  the  portrait  over  the  mantel. 
It  was  not  unlike  the  face  of  the  strange  woman!  In  my 
vexation  toward  her,  I  flung  the  veil  against  it  again.  The 
next  instant,  my  elbows  were  fiercely  gripped  from  behind. 
I  was  rushed  swiftly  toward  the  window  I  had  opened  when 
I  first  came  in.  My  heart  nearly  stopped  beating.  Years  of 
torture  seemed  crowded  in  that  one  moment.  I  was  to  be 
thrown  out,  to  fall  from  that  great  height  to  the  street !  I 
shrieked  in  hopeless  terror.  I  was  suddenly  cast  on  the  floor, 
and,  when  I  could  look  round,  I  saw  that  woman  near  the 
door,  with  her  hard  face  turned  as  if  to  listen. 

Some  one  was  on  the  steps.  She  glided  out,  and  was  up- 
stairs, as  the  front  door,  forced  by  stronger  hand  than  mine, 
opened,  and,  to  my  deep  relief  and  joy,  the  pale  young  man 
came  in.  Braced  by  the  relief  of  his  coming,  then  I  could 
talk  to  him.  He  only  nodded  once  in  a  while,  but  his  eyes 
again  held  mine.  To  my  questions  about  the  woman  he 
shook  his  head,  and  seemed  surprised  when  I  said:  "She 
was  here  last  night." 

So  she  had  gone  when  he  went  out.  I  did  not  wonder  she 
was  jealous,  as  I  stood  there,  hardly  conscious  of  anything 
but  the  charm  of  his  presence,  and  the  scent  of  the  bit  of 
breath-of-heaven  and  blood-red  pink  he  wore.  And  he — he 
kept  the  club-rule  of  silence.  But  1  thought  I  knew  what  he 
was  thinking.  I  had  not  slept  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  I 
passed  the  night  watching,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  the  old  house — 
looming  dim  and  large  against  the  starry  sky — or,  half  doz- 
ing, dreamed  of  flitting  lights  in  the  windows  and  echoing 
strains  of  music. 

I  had  not  slept  for  thinking  of  him.  Fancying  what  bliss 
his  kisses  might  be,  waked  me  as  fully  as  a  real  draught  of 
wine.  Heaven  help  me!  And  he  knew  it — he  knew  it;, his 
eyes  told  me  that. 

Those  wonderful  eyes  !  They  seemed  so  near  and  dear  a 
part  of  myself  that  I  forgot  we  were,  as  the  world  goes, 
strangers.  Surely  we  had  known  each  other  for  eternities. 
I  forgot  that  it  was  not  a  woman's  part  to  woo.  I  thought 
only  of  my  love — my  love  fierce  as  the  wind,  resistless  as  the 
sea,  wide-spreading  as  the  sky.     I  lost  my  senses. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  Where  have  you  been  all  these  years  ? "  I  cried.  "  We 
must  have  known  each  other  before,  for  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  and  it  is  no  new  feeling.  My  life  has  been  a  dream,  a 
nightmare — at  last  I  am  awake.  Do  not  leave  me  again,  for 
I  could  not  bear  it.     Stay  !     Stay !" 

"  Oh.  if  it  might  only  be  ! "  he  murmured. 

He  came  nearer,  bent  over  as  if  to  kiss  me,  when  a  white 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned  in  amazement. 
She  stood  beside  him. 

"  You  /"  he  groaned,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  reeled 
back.  He  grew,  if  possible,  more  bloodless  than  ever.  I 
could  see  him  tremble.  Dismay  and  dread  in  his  face,  and 
a  hunted  look  came  in  his  eyes. 

With  a  look  of  triumph  at  me,  she  beckoned  him.  Mak- 
ing a  motion  toward  me,  as  of  mingled  farewell  and  warning, 
he  slowly  went  after  her,  though  often  turning  to  look  back. 
I  followed.  They  passed  along  the  hall,  where  my  dog  lay 
dead,  out  of  the  front  door  and  slowly  down  the  long  steps. 
At  each  landing  he  stopped  and  gazed  back,  then  followed 
her  into  the  dusk  through  which  the  members  of  the  club 

were  toiling  up.     Among  them   Mr.  H ,  with  a  lighted 

lantern.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  figures  going  down,  and 
were  surprised  at  my  wild  agitation. 

"  Look  !    Look  ! "     I  cried  to  Mr.  H . 

"Why!  Your  eyes  have  been  answered!"  he  muttered, 
staring  at  me. 

"What  is  it?"  "Where?"  "When?"  "What  hap- 
pened? "     "  What's  the  matter,  H ?"  urged  the  club. 

"  Let  us  get  away  from  this  house  ! "  he  cried,  looking  un- 
easily behind  him,  and  signing  to  the  doubter  to  lock  the 
door.     His  hand  'trembled  so,  the  lantern  shook,  as  he  said  : 

"  I  came  over,  in  case  any  of  you  were  here,  to  warn  you. 

I  have  just  heard  Miss  Edith  L ,  who  lived  here,  died  in 

Paris  last  night.'"3 

"  Last  night ! — at  ten  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock?"  I  gasped, 
suddenly  faint. 

"'Well — ,"  he  thought  a  moment,  "yes — ten  minutes  past 
nine  there,  would  just  make  it how  did  you  know  of  it?" 

"Tall;  light  eyes;  a  set,  stern  face — not  without  malice?" 
I  stammered. 

"  I  thought  you  never  saw  her?':  he  said. 

"  Tall,  dark,  with  a  face  like  an  antique  bust,  divine  eyes?" 
I  went  on. 

"Then  you  had  seen  him,"  said  he.  Struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  he  added :  "  Do  you  mean — can  it  be  that  you — 
how — where?" 

I  caught  his  arm.  "See  there!"  I  cried,  pointing  where 
the  two  forms — one  looking  up  over  his  shoulder — had  paused 
on  the  lowest  landing,  but  now  moved  on.  Could  it  be  that 
my  touch  made  him  see  as  I  did? 

"  My  God !"  he  cried,  his  nerveless  hand  dropping  the  lan- 
tern.    "  Then  I  was  too  late ! " 

I  sank,  limp  and  helpless,  on  the  top  stair.  The  glare  of 
the  lantern  on  the  club's  eager  faces  round  me,  with  their 
various  looks  of-  wonder,  doubt,  content,  fear,  and  pity ;  the 
jeering  sound  of  the  fog-horn  ;  the  shock  of  such  an  end  to 
my  romance;  a  keen  sense  of  life's  "raptures  and  desola- 
tions"— all  made  me  hysterical,  as  I  burst  forth  : 

"  You — you  think ?" 

"  I  know"  he  answered,  with  awe-struck  face,  white  to  the 
very  lips,  that  could  scarcely  say  the  words,  "you  have  seen 
the  ghosts!"  Emma  Frances  Dawsox. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1S80. 


OUR   OWN   POETS. 


At  the  Omnibus  Railroad  Company's  car-shop  some  new 
cars  are  in  process  of  building,  which  will  supply  a  long-felt 
want,  and  be  especially  acceptable  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Howard  Street  line.  These  new  cars  are  to  be  supplied  with 
a  number  of  novel  and  curious  contrivances,  which  will 
greatly  lessen  the  discomfort  and  tediousness  of  the  ride  to 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  The  main  improvement  is  the  intro- 
duction of  sleeping  accommodations.  Berths  are  arranged 
something  after  the  style  of  the  Pullman  cars,  but  on  a  some- 
what smaller  scale.  These  are  constructed  so  that  a  pas- 
senger, upon  taking  the  car  at  the  ferry,  or  any  other  point, 
can,  after  paying  his  fare,  slip  into  the  berth  and  enjoy  a 
good  night's  rest,  while  en  route  to  his  destination.  The 
berths  are  handsomely  upholstered,  and  the  bed-linen  is  to 
be  changed  at  least  once  each  month.  A  berth  is  fixed  on 
the  front  platform  for  the  driver,  and  hung  with  heavy  cur- 
tains, so  that  the  driver  can  retire  into  this  bed  immediately 
upon  going  on  duty.  This  humane  provision  will  be  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  drivers,  who  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  sleep  standing,  and  be  subjected  to  the  constant  annoy- 
ance of  making  change  for  thoughtless  passengers  who  en- 
ter the  cars  without  tickets.  To  prevent  the  driver  from 
being  disturbed,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  simple  electrical 
apparatus  attached,  by  which  the  horse  can  be  stopped  and 
started  by  the  passenger.  Each  car  is  furnished  with  a 
small  library  and  the  daily  papers.  These  are  to  enter- 
tain the  passengers,  and  to  assist  in  passing  the  time 
while  waiting  for  relief  in  case  the  horse  should  fall 
asleep  or  die  on  the  road.  While  the  company  can  not 
foresee  or  always  prevent  accidents,  especially  of  this  latter 
nature,  they  are  desirous  of  providing  every  possible  com- 
fort for  patrons,  while  being  detained,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  next  car.  These  new  cars  will  not  be  provided  with 
lamps,  experience  proving  that  lamps  are  valueless  as  illumi- 
nators in  the  cars  of  this  line.  But  as  the  patrons  will  prob- 
ably insist  upon  the  time-honored  custom  of  having  the 
strong  smell  of  coal-oil,  a  can  of  that  article  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  bunk,  and  slightly  punctured,  so  that  a 
drop  will  now  and  then  ooze  out  upon  the  pillow.  The  pres- 
ent style  of  cars  have  to  be  swept,  and  the  windows  cleaned, 
at  least  once  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  entailing  a  very 
heavy  expense  upon  the  company.  There  will  be  no  win- 
dows in  the  new  cars,  and  the  bottoms  are  made  of  grating, 
by  means  of  which  the  dirt  and  filth  can  empty  itself,  and 
thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  cleaning  or  sweeping. 
By  the  aid  of  these  new  and  extensive  improvements  in  the 
cars,  the  trip  out  Howard  Street  may  be  made  with  com- 
parative comfort,  and  if  no  accidents  or  stoppages  occur,  the 
complete  run  from  the  ferry  to  Twenty-sixth  Street  may  be 
made  in  one  day  or  night.  The  Omnibus  line  has  secured 
the  patents  on  all  these  improvements,  and  the  royalty  which 
it  expects  to  receive  from  other  lines  wishing  to  adopt  the 
same  style  of  car  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  extra 
charge  for  the  use  of  these  berths. 


Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow. 
YESTERDAY. 

My  love  came  to  me  with  the  dawn, 

His  parted  lips  by  kisses  fed ; 

"  Ours  to  live  and  love,"  he  said. 

Now — he  is  gone. 

So  late  his  breath  was  on  my  cheek, 
I  stretch  my  arms  to  bring"  him  nigh, 
Peering  into  the  blackened  sky — 
His  face  to  seek. 

But,  at  my  call,  a  shadow,  slow, 
Rises  out  of  the  murk  and  mist — 
All  that  is  left  of  the  love  I  kissed 
An  hour  ago. 

And  was  my  lover  dark  or  fair? 
I  have  forgotten — love  is  sweet, 
But  all  its  rhythmic  passion-beat 
Is  writ  in  air. 


Yet  flushed  with  sleep,  she  leans  against  her  portals. 

The  waking  world  to  greet ; 
Masked  in  the  dazzling  robes  of  the  immortals — 

A  lovely,  gilded  cheat 

Sorrow  and  sin,  and  Death's  dull  mandragora. 

Lie  in  one  outstretched  hand, 
While  with  the  other  this  full-veined  Pandora 

Turneth  a  glass  of  sand. 

'  Starve,"  her  lips  murmur  to  the  leper  hiding 
Behind  her  mantle's  fold  : 
But  Dives,  unheeded,  grasps  the  treasure  gliding 
Out  of  her  pouch  of  gold. 

She  is  a  queen  whose  slaves,  like  slaves  forever, 
Crouch  when  they  dare  not  smite  ; 

Seeing  To-day  with  lust-blind  eyes  that  never 
Can  read  her  soul  aright. 

Each  claims  her  for  his  own  with  fierce  caresses, 

And  hot,  unholy  hands ; 
Each  strives  to  bind  her  by  her  scented  tresses. 

Or  stay  her  sliding  sands. 

She  is  a  queen,  but,  ah.  how  wan  and  shrunken 

Against  the  sunset  flame  ; 
Waiting  for  midnight  priests  or  bacchants  drunken 

To  bear  away — her  name. 

TO-MORROW. 

A  fickle  shape,  whose  shadow  lies 
Across  our  path  in  beggar  guise. 
Luring  us  ever  on  to  play 
The  same  dull  farce  of  yesterday. 

A  peach  that,  ripening  on  the  wall, 
No  hand  can  touch  until  it  fall  ; 
Tearing  the  creamy  flesh  apart. 
What  if  a  worm  should  leave  its  heart  ? 

A  slender  cup,  whose  wine  we  pour 
Only  inside  the  curtained  door ; 
And  who  can  tell  ivhat  wine  is  hid 
JJnder  the  golden  flagon  lid? 

But  while  we  question,   "Sweet  or  sour?" 
A  swift  To-be  rings  in  the  hour  ; 
Nor  prayer  nor  curse  can  hold  To-day 
After  her  lips  with  death  are  gray. 


The  shape  and  shadow  melt  in  one, 
The  peach-stem  parts,  the  wine-drops  run  ; 
No  need  to  knock,  no  need  to  wait, 
'Tis  Kismet  opens  wide  the  gate. 
Sax  Francisco,  October,  1880.  Karin  Brendt. 


September  Light. 

It  lay  across  the  fields  at  morn — 
A  tinted  breath,  just  newly  born, 
Of  amber  grain  and  tasseled  corn. 

A  pink  cloud,  floating  idly  by, 
Seemed  sent  to  bear  it  through  the  sky, 
And  lay  it  at  His  feet  on  high. 

It  slept  upon  the  hills  at  noon, 

A  drowsy  spirit  in  a  swoon, 

Lulled  by  a  tender  dreamland  tune. 

At  twilight  hour,  across  the  sea. 
It  trailed  its  garments  dreamily, 
And  seemed  a  pleading  prayer  to  be — 

A  prayer  from  out  the  heart  that  grieves 
O'er  tangled  vines  and  withered  leaves, 
And  whispers  low,  "Accept  my  sheaves." 

Beneath  the  moon  I  saw  it  last, 
A  something  trembling,  fading  fast, 
A  yellow  phantom  of  the  past, 

Pointing  beyond  the  mist  of  tears. 
To  a  field  of  full  and  ripened  ears — 
The  harvest-time  of  endless  years. 
San  Francisco,  October,  1880.  Clarence  T.  Urmy. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


A  gentleman,  who  is  thinking  of  buying  an  estate,  nego- 
tiates in  person  with  its  shrewd  possessor. 

"  The  lowest  price  I  will  take,"  says  the  proprietor,  "is  nine 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the  timber  alone  is  worth  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  it  is  worth  a  penny.  That  I 
know." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  cut  the  timber  yourself, 
and  I'll  give  you  fifty  thousand  francs." 

The  offer  is  promptly  and  enthusiastically  declined. 


A  wealthy  bourgeois  stopped  an  ice  cart  in  front  of  his 
dwelling.  Said  he  to  the  ice-dealer :  "  My  good  friend,  I 
had  promised  my  wife  to  show  her  a  glacier.  But,  as  Switz- 
erland is  a  long  journey  off,  and  costly,  I  have  thought  that 
by  arranging  the  contents  of  your  wagon  we  could  manage 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  one." 


Siraudin,  the  famous  vaudevilliste,  is  breakfasting  out  of 
doors  at  a  strange  restaurant,  and  wears  his  beaver  up.  Sud- 
denly he  gazes  intently  and  indignantly  into  his  soup-plate, 
and  summons  the  waiter. 

"Waiter,  what  the is  this?" 

"That,  sir?    Auburn  hair,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  but  where  the did  it  come  from?" 

"Where  from,  sir?     Perhaps  it  is  yours,  sir." 
Siraudin  removes  his  hat,  and  reveals  to  the  gaze  of  the 
astonished  waiter  the  baldest  head  in  the  universe! 


Two  countrymen  are  breakfasting  at  a  restaurant  in  the 
Palais-Royal  at  noon,  when  suddenly  the  famous  cannon  of 
the  Palais  goes  off,  with  its  customary  bang. 

First  Countryman — "  Hallo  !  waiter,  whats  that,  eh  ?" 

Waiter — "  Cannon,  sir,  out  in  the  garden,  which  the  sun 
sets  off  every  day  at  noon,  sir." 

Second  Countryman  (severely) — "  Come,  sir,  come  ;  none 
of  that !  How  does  the  sun  know  it  is  noon,  eh  ?  We  may 
be  simple,  but  we  are  not  so  simple  as  all  that." 


Paul  having  well  thrashed  his  brother,  his  mamma  ex- 
claims : 

"You  have  behaved  like  a  brute  ! " 

A  few  days  after  he  enters  the  room  strutting,  and  showing 
such  signs  of  proud  satisfaction  that  his  mamma  asks  : 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing,  Paul  ?  " 

"I've  been  behaving  like  a  brute  again  !"  exclaims  Paul, 
triumphantly. 


A  student  in  a  medical  college,  undergoing  examination, 
is  asked  : 

"  What  would  you  give  a  patient  who  had  taken  a  heavy 
dose  of  arsenic?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  student,  scratching  his  head  thought- 
fully, "that  I  should  give  him  extreme  unction." 


After  supper,  at  a  ball : 

He — "  Without  joking,  Elise,  I  do  really  adore  you.  When 
I  look  at  you  there  is  such  a  commotion  in  my  breast " 

She — "And  in  mine,  too,  Henri;  it  must  be  the  lobster 
salad." — wow  ! 


Two  shop-boys  bragging  to  each  other  of  their  conquests 
among  the  aristocracy. 

Said  one : 

"  This  lock  of  hair  in  my  brooch  is  that  of  the  Comtesse 
de  B ." 

Said  the  other: 

"  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  beside  the  Marquise  de  S , 

on  a  sofa  in  her  boudoir.  Suddenly  the  marquis  was  an- 
nounced. Immediately  I  saved  myself  by  jumping  behind 
the  sofa  into  a  barrel  of  molasses  !" 


Somebody  gave  Bebe  a  box  of  bonbons  of  all  colors. 

Soon  after  her  mamma  said : 

"You  surely  will  not  want  them  all,  B<£be\  You  will  give 
some  to  the  poor  little  child  of  the  concierge?" 

"Yes,  mamma,"  answered  Bebe,  "  I  had  thought  of  that. 
And  as  I  have  heard  that  colored  bonbons  are  unwholesome, 
I  have  made  those  for  the  concierge  child  all  white— by  suck- 
ing them !" 


Description  of  a  conflagration  from  Le  Temps: 
"A  fire  has  had  place  the  night  last  towards  midnight,  at 
M.  Haguemann,  dwelling  street  Titon,  No.  10.  The  fire  has 
taken  in  the  buildings  serving  as  shed  to  the  woods  of  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  serves  himself  for  her  fabrication 
of  furnitures.  We  have  feared  an  instant  that  the  sinister 
would  not  take  the  proportions  considerables.  The  flames, 
alimenteds  by  the  woods  lights,  were  elevating  himself  with 
force  above  the  houses,  and  ecleared  of  their  reverberation 
all  the  quarter  of  roundabout.  The  pumpers  of  the  post  of 
the  street  Saint  Bernard,  and  those  of  the  barrack  of  Reuilly, 
arrived  and  attacked  the  fire  vigorously.  At  the  end  of  one 
hour  all  danger  was  conjured. 

"  We  evalue  the  losses  to  five  thousand  francs." 


Fond  Father  (who  has  for  some  months  been  confined  to 
his  bed,  toying  with  the  golden  locks  of  his  little  daughter) — 
"  If  your  pa  were  to  go  away,  Lucy,  and  you  were  never, 
never  to  see  him  any  more,  would  you  be  sorry?" 

The  Dear  Child — "  Oh,  no,  pa.  We  have  your  photograph, 
you  know." 

A  dog,  whose  master  is  very  religious,  notices  that  he  is 
given  no  meat  on  Friday. 

Every  Thursday,  thereafter,  he  lays  aside  some  bones  for 
his  dinner  the  next  day. 


Of  a  rainy  morning  a  small  boy,  who  had  exhausted  all 
his  excuses  for  not  putting  in  an  appearance  at  school,  ODens 
the  door  and  says  to  the  astonished  teacher  : 

"Sir,  ma  says  I  can't  come  to  school  to-day — '    >  ra: 
too  hard  ! " 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


A  four-o'clock  tea,  given  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  one  of  the  society  features 
of  the  week.  Mrs.  Thornton  is  a  venerable  and  much  loved 
and  honored  lady— the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Harry  J. 
Thornton,  mother  of  Colonel  Harry  Thornton,  of  Mrs.  John 
C.  Fall,  Judge  Thornton  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  indeed 
of  a  whole  race  of  Thorntons,  beautiful  women  and  intelli- 
gent men.  Sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren  to  the  fourth 
generation  gathered  around  her,  to  celebrate  her  seventy- 
eighth  birthday.  An  interesting  and  intelligent  representa- 
tive of  the  olden  time  is  this  highly  cultured  lady,  enjoying 
excellent  health,  and  carrying  in  her  extreme  age  buoyant 
and  youthful  spirits.  The  weight  of  years  clothes  her  with 
beauty  and  dignity,  and  sweetness  of  character.  Her  home, 
a  most  delightful  one,  was  richly  adorned  with  flowers,  the 
gifts  of  friends— the  only  gifts  displayed,  the  only  gifts  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  No  music.  There  should  never 
be  music  on  occasions  like  this.  The  conventional  Ballen- 
berg  band  is  a  nuisance,  when  intelligent,  bright,  and  cheer- 
ful people  meet  for  an  hour  of  social  converse.  The 
shriek  of  fiddle,  the  toot  of  horn,  and  that  ever  garrulous 
fiend,  the  piano,  are  well  enough  among  stupid  people  who 
can't  talk,  but  are  ever  out  of  place  among  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  have  the  wit  to  entertain  and  enjoy  themselves. 
Among  the  noticeable  guests  was  the  widow  of  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson.  The  guests  were  largely  South- 
ern. The  Thorntons  are  a  Kentucky  family.  Splendid 
dressing,  of  course.  We  wish  ladies  would  not  wear 
diamonds  by  daylight.  We  fancy  the  diamond  turns 
pale  in  the  garish  light  of  the  sun,  and  is  conscious  that 
it  is  out  of  place  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  dry  goods  store. 
We  wish  our  ladies  would  not  dress  so  outrageously  nice  and 
so  extravagantly  fine.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  those  who 
can  not  afford  it  feel  embarrassed.  There  is  one  thing 
we  notice,  and  that  is  that  the  very  wealthiest  do  not  make 
the  most  display  of  jewels.  This  is  becoming.  And  we  also 
observe — that  is,  we  think  we  do — that  the  prettiest  of  the 
young  girls  are  those  who  are  the  plainest  and  simplest 
dressed.  What  is  more  unbecoming  or  dowdy  than  to  pile 
up  fine  clothes  upon  the  person  of  a  young  girl?  Lots  of 
jewels,  heaps  of  diamonds,  are  quite  excusable  when  a  fe- 
male is  coloring  off  into  the  sear  and  yellow.  But  sparkling 
eyes,  a  double  row  of  pure  white  teeth,  a  complexion  that 
needs  neither  paint  nor  powder,  need  not  feel  ashamed  in 
the  presence  of  jewels  or  old  lace  yellow  with  time.  A  tea, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  sensible  thing.  It  is  not  costly,  and  it 
is  very  jolly.  Mrs.  Thornton's  tea  was  a  success.  All  the 
nice  people  were  there,  all  enjoyed  themselves,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  venerable  and  excellent  lady  who  gave  the 
entertainment.  That  she  might  live  in  health  and  enjoy  her- 
self these  many  years  was  the  heartily  expressed  wish  of  all 
her  guests. 

The  latest  language  is  the  "language  of  the  mouth."  Im- 
agine the  fascination  of  reading  a  woman's  character  by  her 
mouth,  without  any  reference  to  what  comes  out  of  it.  It 
can  be  done,  however,  according  to  a  modern  wiseacre,  and 
here  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  :  If  her  mouth  is  very 
small  there  is  not  much  mind,  but  overmuch  shallow  senti- 
ment. If  she  has  a  very  large  mouth  she  will  possess  a  good 
brain,  but  the  trouble  is  in  kissing  it.  Large  mouths  put  a 
man  to  an  artistic  test ;  he  will  be  driven  to  his  wits'  end 
whether  to  begin  at  one  corner  and  conclude  on  the  other, 
or  to  make  a  heroic  dash  at  the  middle  and  endeavor  to 
reach  both  corners.  But  if  you  are  a  kissing  artist  it  can  be 
covered  nicely  enough.  If  your  sweetheart  has  a  coarsely 
formed  mouth  she  will  be  sensual,  and  full  of  strong,  coarse 
points  of  character,  and  will  raise  a  row  in  the  family.  If 
she  has  a  delicately  formed  mouth,  with  rounded  lips  and  of 
a  velvety  color,  she  will  have  much  sensibility  and  perfection 
of  character,  but  will  not  astonish  by  her  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception or  execution.  It  is  a  good  mouth  because  it  is  kiss- 
able  and  submissive.  Shun  blue-lipped  or  thin-lipped  women ; 
they  will  bore  you  to  death  with  literature  or  women's  rights, 
theorize  while  you  want  your  dinner,  or  spoil  your  temper  by 
their  red-hot  scolding  tongues. 


And  speaking  of  mouths  and  kissing,  the  New  Orleans 
Times  is  lamenting  the  fact  that  science — science  in  every- 
thing— has  gained  such  a  terrible  foothold  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  latest  and  most  astonishing  fact  that  has  been  de- 
veloped is  that  there  is  a  scientific  mode  of  kissing.  The 
day  when  a  young  man  could  grab  a  girl  around  the  neck 
and  gobble  a  kiss  in  a  rough  but  comfortable  manner,  is  past. 
The  time  when  he  could  circle  her  waist  with  one  arm,  get 
his  shirt-bosom  full  of  hair-oil,  and  pirouette  his  lips  over 
every  square  inch  of  her  countenance,  is  no  more.  Science 
has  proclaimed  against  it,  and  man  shudders,  but  remains 
silent.  The  old  style  of  kissing,  which  sounds  like  some  one 
tearing  the  clap-boards  off  a  smoke-house,  is  now  considered 
bad  taste,  and  consequently  going  out  of  fashion;  although 
the  majority  of  the  girls  admit  that  science  has  cruelly  de- 
stroyed all  the  comfort  of  a  long-lingering,  heart-thrilling 
kiss,  and  causes  them  to  express  no  little  regret  at  the  change. 
The  improved  scientific  method  of  kissing  is  to  throw,  the 
right  arm  languidly  around  the  fair  one's  shoulder,  tilt  her 
chin  up  with  the  left  hand  until  her  nose  is  pointed  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees — or  rather  until  it  has  the  aspect  re- 
sembling the  bowsprit  of  a  clipper-built  sloop — then  stoop 
slowly  and  graze  about  her  lips  in  a  quiet,  subdued  sort  of 
way,  and  tickle  her  nose  with  your  mustache  until  she  cries 
"  Ouch  !"  This  is  scientific  kissing;  but  there  is  no  conso- 
lation in  it — nothing  to  make  a  man  feel  like  a  couple  of  gal- 
vanic batteries  were  galloping  along  his  spinal  column.  It 
is  flat,  lukewarm ;  it  lacks  substance,  and,  if  not  stale,  is  at 
least  unprofitable. 

The  very  latest  craze  among  fashionable  women  East, 
married  and  unmarried  alike,  is  to  make  their  bedrooms 
beautiful.  The  lately  acquired  taste  for  decoration  has  taken 
that  turn  just  now,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  parlors  and  other 
apartments.  Pillowshams  and  bedspreads  are  laboriously 
and  expensively  covered  with  needlework  and  lace;  dressing- 
" cases  are  furnished  with  elaborate  mats  and  ingenious  recep- 
tacles for  toilet  articles  ;  bottles  and  boxes  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  hold  her  ladyship's  cologne,  per- 


fumer)-, and  powder  ;  more  or  less  excellent  pictures  hang  on 
the  walls,  or  the  walls  are  wholly  covered  with  lace.  In 
short,  the  rage  for  sleeping  in  beautiful  rooms  has  possessed 
every  woman.  Even  her  toilet  crockery  must  now  be  of  no 
ordinary  ware.  She  washes  her  hands  in  a  ceramic  bowl, 
colors  her  lips  and  eyebrows  out  of  a  crackled  Japanese  sau- 
cer, and  uses  a  copy  of  a  Pompeiian  hand-glass  to  see  her 
back  hair.  The  ideal  bed  of  the  day  has  a  canopy  over  it, 
and  this  is  made  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  money  and  taste 
of  the  woman  will  permit.  The  frameworks  are  made  of 
metal — commonly  burnished  brass  or  nickel.  Chintz  and 
cretonne  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  curtains  ;  but  satin,  vel- 
et,  and  the  better  laces  enter  into  the  combination.  Un- 
married women  affect  white  and  the  most  delicate  colors  for 
these  canopies,  and  put  white  doves  atop,  as  emblems  of 
purity — so  that  the  midnight  marauder  may  comprehend  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  A  novel  device  is  a  rack,  handsomely 
constructed  of  black  walnut  or  ebony,  with  hooks  for  hang- 
ing a  woman's  underwear  handily.  The  chemise,  the  corset, 
the  stockings,  the  shoes,  all  have  their  places,  so  that  a 
woman  may  be  as  orderly  as  she  likes  in  undressing,  and 
without  the  old  trouble  of  using  all  the  chairs  in  the  room. 
Some  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  period  are  really  marvels  of 
exquisite  taste — too  sweet  and  dainty  by  far  to  deserve  the 
rude  occupancy  of  husbands.  However,  the  best  of  these 
apartments  belong  to  maidens,  who  show  them  with  coyness 
and  pride  to  their  male  friends,  while  the  dazed  fellows  stand 
palpitating  on  the  threshold,  gazing  in  at  the  vision  of  inno- 
cent somnolency. 

The  respectable  women  of  Paris  are  actually  becoming 
wild  over  their  condition.  The  passion  for  reclame — 
"  puffing  " — is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  epoch,  and 
they  can  not  command  as  much  of  it  as  they  would  like. 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  the  rule  of  good  company  in  France 
not  to  talk  about  a  woman  in  a  public  place,  and  a  woman 
whose  name  had  been  printed  in  a  newspaper  would  not 
easily  have  been  consoled.  The  journalist  who  had  spoken 
of  her  would  have  had  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  husband  or 
brother.  An  honest  woman  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
known  to  the-  public.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  First 
of  all,  the  introduction  of  club  life  into  France  among 
the  higher  classes  left  the  women  alone  at  home,  and 
dealt  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  old  life  of  the  salons. 
Then,  again,  the  modification  in  the  position  of  courtesans 
has  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  manners  of 
married  women  in  France.  The  men  of  the  present  century 
have  introduced  their  financial  systems  into  the  affairs  of 
their  venal  love.  A  lady  of  the  type  of  the  "  Dame  aux 
Camellias"  would,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  have  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Marquis  So-and-So  :  at  present  she  be- 
longs to  a  joint  stock  company.  You  may  rember  the  defi- 
nition of  Metella  in  one  of  Meilhac's  pieces.  Well,  in  these 
joint  stock  companies  there  were  and  are  always  some  jour- 
nalists. They  mention  the  presence  of  the  fashionable  co- 
cotte  at  first  nights,  at  the  races,  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
describe  their  toilets,  and  sing  the  praises  of  their  beauty. 
Take  up  any  fashionable  Parisian  newspaper  and  you  will 
inevitably  find  in  it  something  about  the  toilet  that  "  la  petite 
Marco"  wore  at  the  races  yesterday,  or  how  much  she  paid 
for  her  new  carriage.  So  it  happens  that  nowadays  the  fash- 
ionable cocottes  are  all  known;  and  the  honest  women  look 
at  them,  examine  them,  talk  about  them,  criticise  their  toilet, 
and  ask  the  name  of  their  dressmaker.  Nay,  they  try  to  im- 
itate them  in  their  dress  and  manners ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
accept  a  combat  in  which  they  are  necessarily  beaten ;  for 
an  honest  woman,  even  if  she  be  a  lio?ine  pauvre,  such  as 
Augier  has  shown  us,  can  only  ruin  one  husband  and  one 
amantj  while  the  cocotte,  like  the  state,  lays  tax  and  trib- 
ute on  the  whole  public.  Furthermore,  confounding  ce- 
lebrity with  glory,  the  honest  women  felt  humiliated  by 
the  notoriety  given  to  courtesans.  They  felt  aggravated 
when  they  read  in  Le  Figaro  that  such  and  such  a 
Lais  had  red  hair  and  black  eyes,  that  her  diamonds  were 
worth  so  much,  and  that  she  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  such  and  such  a  piece  by  Dumas  or  Sardou. 
They  were  there,  too,  and  they  were  dressed  deliciously  and 
nobody  noticed  them  !  This  is  how  many  honest  women 
conceived  the  ardent  desire  to  get  themselves  talked  about 
and  to  see  their  names  in  the  newspapers.  They  too  wish 
the  world  to  know  that  they  are  pretty  and  well-dressed. 
Some  of  them  give  fetes,  soirees,  balls,  and  organize  charity 
lotteries.  They  invite  a  few  journalists,  whom  they  treat 
with  particular  consideration,  and  the  next  morning  they 
open  their  newspapers  with  feverish  hands,  and  look  for 
their  names  in  print.  Some  of  them  pretend  that  it  is  tire- 
some to  find  their  names  printed  in  all  the  newspapers,  but 
let  the  journalist  who  has  not  mentioned,  described,  and  de- 
tailed their  soiree  wait  in  vain  for  another  invitation.  This 
change  in  manners  having  been  once  introduced,  journals  were 
soon  created  to  satisfy  it.  The  consequence  is,  as  Alphonse 
Karr  said  recently,  when  speaking  of  this,  that  the  French 
have  a  police  better  informed  than  that  of  any  king  at  any 
epoch.  The  newspapers  are  always  on  the  alert.  As  soon 
as  a  person  attracts  public  attention  by  rank,  beauty,  fortune, 
merit,  crime,  or  absurdity,  he  or  she  is  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  chroniqueurs.  The  chroniqueur  has  a  thou- 
sand ears  and  a  thousand  eyes,  and  private  life  does  not  ex- 
ist for  him.  He'describes  the  house  of  his  unwilling,  or,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  of  his  willing  victim,  from  cellar  to  at- 
tic; she  wears  chemises  embroidered  by (address  of 

some  shop) ;   her  bathroom  was  built  by  (address  of 

some  architect);  yesterday  she  had  two  pillows  in  her  bed  ; 
she  drove  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  such  an  hour;  she 

bowed  to  Monsieur  X ,  and  smiled  upon  Monsieur  Y . 

and  did  not  bow  to  Madame  P .     Tricoche  and  Cacolet, 

Pollaky,  and  all  the  private  inquiry  offices  in  the  world,  would 
be  beaten  by  a  French  chroniqueur.  He  would  give  them 
points.  What,  you  may  ask,  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  None 
whatever.  Heinrich  Heine  used  to  say  that  the  French  were 
God's  comedians  in  ordinary.  There  is  also  a  proverb  which 
says  that  when  the  bon  Dieit  begins  to  feel  bored  in  heaven,  he 
opens  the  window  and  takes  a  look  at  the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

Boston  has  a  bank  in  which  the  only  eligible  depositors 
are  unmarried  women.  It  is  conducted  in  a  secret  and  mys- 
terious manner,  doing  no  advertising  and  offering  no  sub- 
stantial securities.  Yet  it  does  a  large  business,  and  is  said 
to  pay  eight  per  cent,  monthly  interest  upon  deposits. 


ALL    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


A  girl  may  have  chic,  but  it  takes  an  old  hen  to  have 
chickens. 

After  all,  marriage  is  but  a  confidence  game.  When  the 
confidence  is  gone,  the  game  is  up. 

"See,"  said  a  sorrowing  wife,  "how  peaceful  the  cat  and 
dog  are."  "  Yes,"  said  the  petulant  husband,  "but  just  tie 
them  together." 

Miss  Fennel  says  her  ministers  sermons  are  "a  little  ob- 
scure, but,"  she  says,  "  I  do  love  to  set  and  watch  the  line- 
ages of  his  face." 

An  Oakland  young  lady  has  written  a  poem  in  which  she 
says,  "  Clothe  me  in  dreams."     A  carnival  costume. 

There  exists  among  women  a  secret  tie,  like  that  among 
priests  of  the  same  faith.  They  hate  each  other,  yet  protect 
each  other's  interest. 

This  significant  sentence  is  from  a  Massachusetts  school 
report:  "As  this  office  involves  neither  honor  nor  profit, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  filled  by  a 
woman." 

A  man  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  Over  the 
grave  he  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed,  on  which,  in  the  depth 
of  his  grief,  he  had  ordered  to  be  inscribed  :  "Tears  cannot 
restore  her — therefore  I  weep." 

Fashionable  Galveston  young  lady  at  a  social  gathering 
remarks  jestingly  to  Gilhooly  :  "I  wonder  how  much  I  would 
bring  if  I  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der?" "Just  about  three  thousand  dollars."  "Why,  my 
jewelry  alone  is  worth  that."  "Yes;  that's  what  I  put  it  down 
at  in  my  estimate." 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  girls  intend  challenging  the  girls 
of  the  rest  of  New  England  to  a  talking-match.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  are  the  most  expert  rattlers  in  the  country,  and  can 
utter  ten  words  to  the  second  for  two  hours  consecutively 
without  a  halt  or  break  in  their  speech. 

A  Maine  lady  had  some  money  stolen  from  her  room  at  a 
watering-place  hotel,  and  the  room  of  another  lady  in  the 
hotel  was  searched  withouteffect.  Result :  The  husband  of 
lady  No.  2  not  only  whipped  the  husband  of  lady  No.  1,  but, 
not  being  satisfied,  slapped  the  face  of  the  lady. 

Boston  Young  Lady  (to  Boston  young  gentleman) — "  And 
do  you  think  that  Kant's  difference  between  the  reason  and 
the  understanding  is  correct?"  "Yes."  "And,  sir,  what  do 
you  understand?"  "I  understand  that  I  love  you,  but  I 
can  not  give  any  reason  for  it."  They  hire  a  boat  and  go 
out  to  catch  crabs. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  other  day,  a  Phila- 
delphia mother  remarked  that  she  was  sure  she  would  quar- 
rel with  her  son-in-law.  "But  it  is  all  right,"  she  said,  "he 
and  I  have  agreed  to  have  no  mud-slinging  during  the  cam- 
paign." 

God  took  his  softest  clay  and  his  purest  colors,  and  made 
a  fragile  jewel,  mysterious  and  caressing — the  finger  of  a 
woman.  The  devil  awoke,  and  at  the  end  of  that  rosy  fin- 
ger put — a  nail. 

The  eyes  of  aheroine  in  a  recent  novel :  "They  were  large, 
with  enormous  pupils;  what  could  be  seen  of  the  iris  was  a 
kind  of  red  black — black  with  a  flame  behind.  It  seemed  to 
Charles  Mallard  that  one  might  plunge  into  the  lurid  depth 
of  those  wonderful  eyes.  Infinite  abysses  of  the  soul  lay  re- 
vealed in  them;  they  seemed  but  a  transparent  veil  over  the 
immortal  ether."  A  cross  between  the  optics  of  an  enraged 
bull  and  a  hungry  alligator,  apparently. 

A  lady  attired  in  profound  crape  entered  a  car,  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  melancholy.  A  woman  behind  her,  with 
red  nose,  green  veil,  and  blue  spectacles,  leaned  forward  and 
inquired :  "  Lost  somebody?"  A  barely  perceptible  nod  an- 
swered the  question  without  inviting  another;  but  the  inqui- 
sition proceeded:  "Father?"  A  shake.  "Brother?"  A 
shake.  "Husband?"  A  nod.  "Church  member?"  A  nod. 
"  Life  insured?"  A  nod.  "Then  what  are  you  moping  about? 
He's  all  right,  and  so  are  you." 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  Turkish  harems  show  that 
the  poets  of  Oriental  beauty  have  overrated  the  women  of 
whom  they  sung,  and  that  Tom  Moore  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  The  beauties  of  the  harem  blacken  their  brows,  dye 
their  eyelids,  use  powder  most  prodigally,  and  are  marked 
by  harsh  features,  indifferent  teeth,  and  coarse  lips.  Another 
peculiarity  is  their  ill-proportions — nearly  all  being  bow- 
legged. 

One  day  at  dinner  it  was  observed  that  Gracie  had  little  or 
no  appetite.  Her  anxious  parents  commented  on  the  fact, 
and  surmised  that  the  veal  of  the  previous  day's  dinner  had 
not  agreed  with  her.  "  Green  apples,  more  likely,"  senten- 
tiously  observed  her  unmarried  aunt.  Indignant  Parent — 
"  Its  no  such  thing.  You  haven't  touched  a  green  apple,  have 
you,  Gracie  ?  "     Gracie — "  No  ;  they  was  red." 

The  fashionable  girl  now  lays  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  male  companion  when  traveling,  according  to  a  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  writer,  who  says:  "The  nicest  girls  do  it; 
and  they  are  so  demure,  so  innocent,  so  unconscious  in  their 
:  manner,  that  nobody  could  deem  the  practice  harmful.  They 
j  have  the  unconcerned  air  of  using  a  pillow.  This  would 
j  have  been  reprehensible  a  year  ago  ;  now  fashion  and  moth- 
1  ers  permit  it.  But  the  man  must  not  so  far  forget  himself  as 
\  to  slyly  hug  the  girl.  If  he  does,  she  pops  bolt  upright,  and 
1  will  lean  to  him  no  more  forever.  That  is  new  but  approved 
etiquette." 

Scene  in  a  Government  office  in  Washington — -Enter  Re- 
publican Assessor — "  Ladies,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
give  something  toward  the  election  of  General  Garfield  ?  I 
thought  I  would  not  slight  you."  First  Republican  Lady 
"  Certainly  ;  here's  a  dollar.  I'm  Sony  I  cannot  give  more." 
First  Southern  Lady —  "Well,  here's  a  dollar.  I  ought  not 
to  give  any  more  if  you  don't."  Second  Southern  Lady — "  I 
have  just  bought  a  soft-shell  crab;  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
President  to-day  1  Besides,  I  like  Hancock— he's  the  pret- 
tiest !" 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    CHINESE    VIEW    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


From  a  friend  traveling  in  the  north  of  China  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  note  and  accompanying  translation  of 
a  Chinese  controversial  pamphlet  concerning  Christianity. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  similar  documents  freely  distributed 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  the  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant missionaries  endeavor  to  teach  the  Christian  religion. 
Our  friend  writes  as  follows : 

Kaifung,  August  24.  1880. 

My  Dear  Mr.  P :  I  write  this  simply  to  enclose  a  copy  which  I 

made  from  a  Chinese  writing,  or  controversial  paper,  which  I  picked  up 
here.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and  that  it  is  correctly 
translated.  There  are  parts  of  it  so  grossly  obscene  that  I  know  vou 
could  not  publish  them,  and  thinking  you  might  want  to  use  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  Argonaut,  I  copied  only  such  parts  as  might  be  used,  and 
that  would  at  the  same  time  give  you  an  idea  of  the  rest.  I  learn  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  quite  common  in  China,  and  that  these  statements, 
and  even  more  horrible  ones,  are  fully  believed  in.  I  am  just  beginning 
to  form  some  crude  notions  of  this  country  and  its  people,  and  I  assure 
you  that  the  error  we  make,  even  in  California,  is  by  thinking  too  well  of 
China  and  the  Chinese.  You  can  not  imagine  into  what  contempt  the 
Burlingame  Treaty  has  brought  Americans  with  English  and  other 
foreigners,  who  know  China  thoroughly.  They  can  not  understand  it 
at  all ;  and  now  that  I  begin  to  do  so,  I  feel  like  kicking  the  whole  Amer- 
ican nation  for  sentimental  idiots. 

I  have  now  for  more  than  a  year  past  been  endeavoring  to  so  conquer 
the  Chinese  characters  that  I  may  be  able  to  understand  them.  I  de- 
spair of  ever  being  able  to  translate  the  language.  The  enclosed  trans- 
lation is  made  by  a  young  Catholic  priest,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
in  Rome  when  you  and  I  were  there,  and  whom  you  will  doubtless  re- 
member to  have  met  at  the  Costanzi  Hotel.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Propaganda  from  Baltimore,  and  named  Dubois.  I  know  enough  of 
Chinese  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  translation  I  send  you.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  visit  Peking  as  soon  as  the  commission  arrives  there.  I 
met  Mr.  John  F.  Swift  and  wife  while  in  San  Francisco,  and  shall  re- 
call myself  to  their  recollection.  The  commissioners,  except  Mr.  An- 
gell,  are  at  Chee  Foo— a  stupid  little  watering-place  on  the  coast — await- 
ing the  visit  of  Mr.  Angell  to  Peking  to  arrange  for  reception  and  for 
accommodations.  From  what  I  know  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment, I  am  confident  that  no  good  will  come  of  the  commission.  Our 
Government  makes  a  mistake  when  it  undertakes  to  treat  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government  as  with  a  civilized  power.  The  Chinese  and  their  gov- 
ernment have,  for  America  and  Americans,  only  contempt.  They  care 
nothing  in  the  world  for  treaties  or  their  obligations.  They  respect  noth- 
ing but  force.  They  are  governed  by  two  sentiments— fear  and  self-in- 
terest. I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  yours,  etc., 

William  B . 

Here  is  the  translation  of  the  pamphlet — the  Chinese  idea 
of  Christianity : 

The  doctrine  of  the  ancient  sages  is  handed  down  for  the  instruction 

of  the  heart,  and  the  maintenance  of  personal  virtue This  is  real 

philosophy,  attainable  by  all,  and  comprehending  all. .  Subsequent 
to  the  three  dynasties  (the  Hea,  Shang,  Chow)  Buddhism  and  Taouism 
spread  among  the  people— the  latter  professing  to  purify  men's  na- 
tures, and  the  former  to  induce  repentance Besides  Buddhism  and 

Taouism,  there  is  Christianity  (religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven),  deceiv- 
ing the  people  and  poisoning  their  minds  with  its  pernicious  principles. 
The  propagators  of  this  system  promise  to  bestow  longevity,  but  in  fact 

their  adherents  meet  with  speedy  death The  religion  now  being 

promulgated  by  foreigners,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  is  one  and 
the  same.  It  is  only  alluring  men  on  by  hopes  of  longevity  and  gain — 
two  things  which  all  desire  ;  but  people  are  not  aware  of"  the  knavery 
and  lasciviousness  practiced  by  these  propagandists.  The  country  people 
are  naturally  stupid,  and  thus  easily  deceived  ;  moreover,  having  taken 
bewitching  drugs,  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  bringing  them  to  their  proper 
senses  again.  In  addition  to  this,  children  are  constantly  being  kid- 
napped, their  eyes  scooped  out,  and  their  brains  extracted,  both  of  which 
are  mixed  up  into  stupefying  drugs,  and  also  used  for  extracting  silver 
by  alchemic  processes.  Thus  human  life  is  trifled  with  ;  and  it  is  most 
painful  to  think  that  men  still  remain  under  the  spell  of  these  propa- 
gandists, insensible  to  all  this.  At  every  mission  station  chapels  are 
built,  which  they  call  "  chapels  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  deceiving  the 
people  with  hopes  of  longevity.  Whenever  there  is  a  marriage°in  a 
family  belonging  to  this  sect,  the  priest  must  come  to  instruct  the  bride, 
and  spends  the  night  previous  to  the  wedding  with  her.  At  these  mar- 
riages, the  night  on  which  the  priest  comes  to  impart  instructions,  it 
often  happens  that  heroic  girls  refuse  to  be  drugged  and  violated,  and, 
being  driven  to  extremities,  commit  suicide.  Such  cases  are  innumer- 
able. The  father-in-law  and  husband,  having  been  already  bewitched, 
hush  up  the  matter.  Should  the  lady's  father  and  mother  and  brothers' 
attempt  to  have  the  priest  punished,  he  stops  them  by  influence  and 
bribery.  The  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  and  husband,  too,  counsel 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  matter.  Alas  1  that  such  virtuous  and  he- 
roic girls  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  family  of  this 
sect,  thus  to  die  and  be  cast  off  like  an  old  shoe  !  It  is  cause  for  deep, 
deep  sorrow  ! 

There  was  a  Poo-Tung  man,  named  Kang,  who,  when  he  was  young, 
had  been  very  fond  of  gambling,  and,  in  consequence,  he  often  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  cither  food  or  clothing.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  advised  to  join  this  sect,  and  thus  obtain  a  little  money  to  tide 
over  his  present  difficulties — for  each  scholar  who  joins  it  is  paid  eight 
or  ten  taels,  while  common  country  people  get  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dredcents,  and  all  as  much,  at  least,  as  one  hundred  cash.  At  first  he 
refused,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embar- 
rassments, he  at  last  resolved  to  take  the  course  recommended.  He 
told  his  relatives  that  necessity  compelled  him  to  take  this  step,  and  that 
all  who  joined  must  swallow  a  certain  drug,  which  casts  a  spell  over 
men.  He  asked  them  to  await  his  return,  and,  having  bound  him.  to 
force  him  to  swallow  some  hemp-seed  or  other  vegetable  oil,  in  order  to 
produce  vomiting.  Should  this  fail,  they  were  to  administer  Tung  oil, 
which  is  certain  to  produce  that  effect.  Having  returned  home  from 
joining  the  sect,  the  above  plan  was  followed.  He  swallowed  four  cat- 
ties of  oil.  which  brought  on  retching,  and  the  pill  he  had  taken  came 
up  unacted  on.  The  pill,  when  broken,  was  found  to  contain  a  copper 
man,  which  he  threw  into  a  cesspool.  That  night  those  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  sect  came,  saying  that  since  he  did  not  believe,  he 
must  not  vilify  the  medicine,  and  that  he  must  return  the  money.  But 
by  this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  money  had  been  spent,  and  he  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  more — he  had  nothing  but  his  body  to  give 
them.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  flying  knife  and  a  flying  two-edged  sword, 
which  scared  him  terribly.  Thev  then  went  to  seek  the  drug  he  had 
cast  away,  and.  having  found  it,  "departed.     After  this  he  had  peace. 

It  is  clear  no  one  should  have  anything  to  do  with  this  sect.  Should 
any  be  bold  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  their  hardihood  may  cost 
them  their  lives.  Once  you  join  this  sect,  your  body,  your  being,  your 
life  are  no  longer  your  own.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into 
any  one?  At  the  mission  stations  children  are  constantly  being  kid- 
napped, because  human  eyes  are  indispensable  to  the  making  of  the 
seductive  drugs  used  by  these  people.  Moreover,  foreigners  have  a 
means  by  which  white  copper  may  be  turned  to  silver,  and  for  this  also 
human  eyes  are  necessary.  Now.  as  these  people  possess  large  quanti- 
ties of  silver,  the  number  of  people  thev  destroy  must  be  enormous.  It 
is  horrifying  to  think  that  all  the  money  disbursed  by  this  sect  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  children's  eyes  and  livers.  A  man  with  a  parti- 
cle of  human  feeling  in  him  should  scorn  to  receive  such. ill-gotten 
wealth.  In  families  of  this  sect,  whenever  any.  one  is  taken  sick,  the 
priest  is  sent  for  to  read  the  sacred  books,  as  is  pretended,  but  in  reality 
u  is  done  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  scoop  out  the  person's 
eyes'  anQ  Place  a  copper  tube  through  the  empty  sockets  to  draw  out 
the  bram.  Such  treatmentas  this  would  kill  a  healthy  man,  much  more 
one  enfeebled  by  long  sickness.  His  connection  with  the  sect,  however, 
is  the  real  cause  of  his  death.  Their  wrapping  the  corpse  in  a  shroud 
is  done  in  order  to  blind  people  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
looush  enough  to  imagine  he  has  become  immortal,  and  has  partaken 
ot  great  blessedness.  They  do  not  know  how  bitterly  he  suffered  in 
death,  and  that  such  suffering  is  the  reward  of  all  who  belong  to  this 


sect  Families  connected  with  this  sect  go  to  church  every  seventh  day 
to  worship.  When  there  the  young  and  beautiful  women  kneel  near 
the  priest,  just  a  screen  separating  them,  and  a  conversation  goes  on  in 
a  low,  soft  tone,,  while  the  old  women  kneel  at  a  distance,  not  a  word 
passing  between  them  and  the  priest.  The  wives,  too,  kneel  near  the 
screen,  the  husbands  back  below  the  steps.  The  women  and  the  priests 
seem  to  be  on  the  pleasantest  terms  with  each  other.  When  the  nature 
has  been  bewitched,  stupefied  (by  taking  drugs),  people  become  insensi- 
ble to  shame,  and  can  do  even  such  things  as  these. 

There  is  a  Shanghai  man  named  Chioh,  whose  ancestors  for  several 
generations  had  been  adherents  of  this  religion.  This  man  Chibh,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  saw  the  utter  falseness  of  the  system,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
horted his  parents  to  give  up  their  connection  with  it,  but  his  exhorta- 
tions were  in  vain.  He  then  escaped  from  home,  and  went  to  Shausi, 
where  he  resided  with  some  relatives.  After  more  than  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  Shanghai,  and  found  both  his  father  and  mother  had  died, 
which  was  a  matter  of  life-long  grief  to  him.  Their  death,  however,' 
enabled  him  to  break  off  entirely  from  this  sect.  He  often  related  to  his 
friends  the  injurious  and  debasing  practices  of  its  adherents,  and  he 
always  spoke  with  great  bitterness. 

The  long-haired  rebels,  Hung-sen-tsuen  and  Yang-sen-tsing,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion,  employed  the  words  "Lord  of 
Heaven  "  to  deceive  the  people.  The  seventh  day  they  set  apart  for 
worship.  At  each  meal  they  say  grace,  all  others  joining  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Christian  sect.  All  who  joined  their  sect  did  so  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  to  obtain  endless  wealth.  But  look  at  them 
now.  Where  is  the  wealth  for  which  they  hoped?  Their  very  blood 
has  dyed  the  soil,  and  their  posterity  has  utterly  perished.  In  families 
of  this  sect  one  daughter  must  remain  unmarried,  and  is  called  a  virgin. 
The  priest  constantly  visits  the  familv,  always  coming  at  night.  When 
he  arrives,  a  separate  apartment  is  provided  for  them,  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  which  is  carefully  pasted  over  with  paper,  so  that  even  a  breath 
of  wind  can  not  come  in.  The  priest  and  daughter  are  shut  up  in  what 
is  called  a  ' '  religious  conversation. "  The  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
so  soft  and  low  a  tone  that  not  a  word  can  be  heard At  day- 
break the  priest  takes  his  departure This  religious  examination  is 

nothing  but  a  scene  of  the  foulest  vice. 


A    REPUBLICAN    RALLY. 


"The  Blue  aud  Gray."- 


Not  two  decades  have  passed  away 

Since  o'er  the  wires  there  came  one  day 

The  thrill  of  "  Union  victory  !  " 

And  "  Rosecrans  has  won  1  "  they  say. 

Sure,  all  must  shout  with  glad  acclaim 

This  psean  of  a  hero's  fame ! 

And  shame  forbids  that  there  should  bide 

Beneath  our  flag — the  nation's  pride — 

A  soul  so  mean  as  on  this  day 

To  give  envenomed  treason  sway ! 

Alas  for  brows  that  darkly  frowned, 

When  victory  our  armies  crowned  ! 

Alas  for  Northern  hearts  that  beat 

A  glad  refrain  at  our  defeat  ! 

And  mem'ry  brings  to  us  again 

The  curses  dire  they  muttered  then 

Against  the  red  and  white  and  blue, 

And  all  who  to  the  flag  were  true. 

Wbere  are  those  patriots  to-day? 

Brave  soldiers  (?)  of  the  ' '  blue  and  gray  ?  " 

Scarce  twenty  moons  have  waned  since  they, 

Who  flaunt  this  thing  of  "blue  and  gray," 

Tore  from  its  moorings  in  the  sky 

The  glorious  flag  of  Liberty  1 

And,  in  the  place  of  "stripes  and  stars," 

Ran  up  the  conquered  "rebel  bars  "  ! 

Now,  with  our  banner's  royal  folds — 

That  flag  which  all  earth's  homage  holds — 

They  weave  the  coils  of  Treason's  gray — 

Then  wave  it  in  the  eye  of  day ! 

Oh,  bright,  unnumbered  train  of  braves, 

Who  for  that  flag  filled  Southern  graves. 

For  you  we  grasp  its  staff,  and  swear 

It  shall  be  honored — everywhere  ! 

"  What  Lee  and  Jackson  fought  for  then, 
The  '  blue  and  gray  '  fights  for  again." 
These  words  adorn  the  flag  they  sway — 
The  mongrel  rag  of  blue  and  gray. 
The  blue  ne'er  mixed  with  gray  before, 
Save  on  the  field,  mid  cannons'  roar. 
And  in  the  fight  that  crowned  the  blue, 
The  gray  forever  sank  from  view. 

There  is  no  gray — no  rebel  gray — 
'Tis  but  a  memory  of  the  day 
When  traitors  struck  at  Freedom's  life  ; 
The  gray  went  out  in  Treason's  strife. 
Emblem  of  a  divided  land — 
The  garb  of  a  disloyal  band — 
It  ne'er  shall  tinge  our  "  Stripes  and  Stars," 
Nor  hide  beneath  her  crimson  bars  ! 

There's  but  one  Jiag  /  its  azure  field, 
Like  some  celestial  light  revealed, 
Ubiquitous  adorns  the  sky — 
And  for  that  flag — We  live" !  we  die  ! 


San  Francisco,  October,  1880. 


H.  C.  French. 


*  A  friend  related  a  few  days  since,  in  graphic  language,  the  mad  hatred  of  a 
neighbor  at  the  news  of  one  of  General  Rosecrans's  victories,  supplementing  the 
narrative  with  the  remark  that,  with  General  Rosecrans,  he  now  shouts  for  Han- 
cock and  the  gray,  which  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  but  which  is  again  exalted 
to  position  with  the  blue  by  the  Democratic  party. 


CXLIX.—  Sunday,  October  10.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 


Vegetable  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried   Catfish. 

Quail  Pie.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Butter    Beans.         Green    Com. 

Roast     Beef.  Russian     Salad. 

Raspberries  and  Italian  Cream. 

Fruit  Bowl   of   Peaches,  Apples,  Pomegranates,   Figs,  Apricots,   Plums, 

Gages,   Pears,  and  Grapes. 

To  Make  Russian  Salad.— Take  some  cold  lamb  or  veal,  cut  fine,  add  a 

finely  chopped  leek,  some  chopped  parsley  and   cerfeuil.  two  pickles  finely  cut, 

about  a  handful  of  string  beans,  boiled  and  cut  in  inch  lengths;  pepper  and  salt. 

Make  a  French  dressing,  and  add  some  mustard.     Pour  over,  and  garnish  dish 

with  cold  boiled  carrot  or  beet,  cut  with  a  vegetable  cutter. 


A  Harlem  minister,  while  marrying  a  couple  recently,  is 
reported  to  have  been  rather  disconcerted,  on  asking  the 
bridegroom  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the  young  lady  for  his 
wedded  wife,  by  his  scratching  his  head  and  saying  :  "  Yes, 
I'm  willing  ;  but  I'd  a  much  sight  rather  have  her  sister." 


_  It  is  said  that  sharks  will  not  bite  a  swimmer  who  keeps 
his  legs  in  motion.  If  you  can  keep  kicking  longer  than  a 
shark  can  keep  waiting,  you'll  be  all  right. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  on  my  way  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco 
I  became  very  much  interested  in  a  family  who  had  seats  ad- 
joining mine  in  the  car.  The  family  consisted  of  father 
motherland  four  children.  The  father  and  mother  were 
very  plain-looking  people,  and,  though  they  seemed  to  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  had  evidently  worked  hard  all 
their  lives.  The  children  looked  good  and  wholesome  ; 
nothing  more.  And  now  you  are  wondering  why  this  family 
group  should  especially  interest  me. 

The  third  child  was  a  little  girl,  who  kept  her  mother  con- 
tinually running  about  the  car  after  her.  I  frequently  heard 
both  parents  and  children  call  the  little  one  "Hazy." 

This  name  puzzled  me  a  great  deal.  It  was  certainly  not 
in  the  ordinary  line  of  Christian  names,  and  yet,  after  I  grew 
familiar  with  it,  a  very  pleasant  sounding  name — suggestive 
of  warm  October  afternoons,  falling  leaves,  and  other  tender 
memories. 

Still,  the  fact  remained  that  it  was  an  unusual  name  to 
give  a  child.  So  one  day  I  carried  the  little  one  to  her 
mother,  and  very  naturally  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
mother  about  her  children.  Finally,  I  asked  her  if  I  had  heard 
aright,  and  if  her  little  girl's  name  was  Hazy. 

"Yes.  Hazy  was  short  for  Hayes,"  she  said.  "  It  is  all 
his  doing,"  and  she  nodded  toward  her  husband. 

"Yes,"  the  husband  said;  his  children  had  all  been 
named  after  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
married  in  1864,  and  his  first  boy  was  born  in  1S65.  He 
had  declared  then  that  every  child  bom  to  him  should  be 
named  after  the  President  then  in  office,  and  he  had  kept 
his  word.  His  oldest  boy's  name  was  Lincoln,  the  second 
boy's  name  Grant. 

I  interrupted  him  by  saying  that  Grant  had  been  in  office 
two  terms. 

Yes,  he  said  that  had  been  a  great  trouble  to  him.  He  did 
not  approve  of  second  terms,  but  the  child  who  had  been 
born  during  Grant's  second  term  had  died,  and  so  settled 
that  difficulty. 

I  interrupted  him  a  second  time,  and  said  that  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  the  success  of  his  plan  that  there  had  been 
four  years'  difference  in  the  ages  of  all  his  children. 

He  said  there  was  not  exactly  that  difference  in  their  ages, 
and  even  if  he  had  had  more  children  he  could  have  given 
them  the  names  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

"And  so,"  I  began  again,  "this  little  girl's  name  is  Hayes, 
or  Hazy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  father,  "and  a  pretty  name  I  think,  too. 
Still,  although  I  am  a  Republican,  I  did  wish  that  Tilden 
had  been  elected  in  Hayes's  place.  His  name  would  have 
just  suited  me." 

"  What,  Tilden  for  a  girl ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Tilden,  or  Tilly,"  he  said.  "  I  always  shorten  girl's  names, 
and  Tilly  was  always  a  favorite  name  of  mine." 

"  Still,"  I  murmured,  "  I  am  glad  that  Hayes  was  elected  ; 
he  has  been  a  good  President.  This  little  one,"  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  infant  on  its  mother's  lap,  "  is  a  boy,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  No,"  the  mother  said,  "  a  little  girl." 
"You  surely  would  not  give  the  name  of  either  Garfield  or 
Hancock  to  a  girl  ?  "  I  managed  to  articulate. 

"Yes,"  the  mother  groaned,  "he  has  said  he  will  do  it, 
and  I  can  not  change  him  ;  perhaps  you  might  say  some- 
thing." 

"No,"  her  husband  interrupted — nothing  could  change  him. 
Garfield  was  a  pretty  enough  name  for  any  girl.  He  had 
once  known  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Garland  ;  there 
was  a  difference  of  only  one  syllable  in  the  names,  and  lemd 
and  field  meant  the  same  thing  anyhow.  He  admitted  that 
Hancock  would  be  a  bad  name  to  inflict  upon  the  child,  but 
he  should  give  her  that  name  if  Hancock  were  elected,  and 
the  child  would  live  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  Republicans  and 
to  the  Democrats,  too,  when  they  saw  the  evils  his  admin- 
istration would  bring. 

"  Let  me  see,"  I  said,  "you  have  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes, 
and  either  Garfield  or  Hancock" — then  remembering  that  I 
did  not  know  his  surname — "  Hancock  what  ?" 
"  Peacock.  Hancock  Peacock,"  he  shouted. 
"Hancock  Peacock !"  I  shouted  still  louder — "no,  never  !" 
The  other  passengers,  scenting  a  political  squabble,  gathered 
around  us. 

I  told  them  briefly  what  I  have  told  you,  and  one  and  all, 
even    Democrats,  in   order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
promised  to  give  their  votes  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 
Reader,  will  you  not  promise  the  same  ? 
Oakland,  October,  1880.  L.  M. 


Punch  says  the  French  marriage  law  is  intended  to  supply 
dramatists  and  novelists  with  plots  and  materials  for  their 
work. 


Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  summer — after  it  is  over. 


General  Grant  seems  to  have  dealt  General  Hancock  a 
very  severe  blow.  His  explanation  of  the  general's  intimate 
relations  with  President  Johnson,  and  the  inside  history  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
motive  that  prompted  him  to  issue  his  famous  Order  No.  40, 
discloses  the  fact  that  he  was  in  conspiracy  with  Andy 
Johnson  to  defeat  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  and 
that  involved  in  this  business  was  a  pecuniary  transaction 
of  very  doubtful  propriety.  General  Grant  charges  that 
Hancock  was  a  changed  man  after  receiving  from  a  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  one  vote  for  the  Presidency. 
That  being  "  ambitious,  vain,  and  weak,"  he  was  "crazed  " 
by  this  maggot  in  his  brain,  and  that  it  greatly  excited  and 
delighted  and  changed  him.  General  Grant  had  given  Han- 
cock his  appointment  as  major-general,  and  in  reference  to 
this  Louisiana  business  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  approach 
him  as  a  friend.  He  did  so.  We  quote  from  the  inter- 
view: 

"  I  said :  '  General,  you  and  I  are  soldiers,  army  officers.  We  have 
"life  positions.  We  serve  under  successive  administrations  without  re- 
"  gard  to  party.  It  is  our  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress.  We 
"are  not  responsible  for  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  Congress  bears  that 
"responsibility.  We  simply  enforce  them.'  He  said  :  '  Well,  I  am  op- 
"  posed  to  nigger  domination."  I  said :  '  General,  it  is  not  a  question 
"  of  nigger  domination.  Four  millions  of  slaves  without  education  or 
"  property  can  hardly  dominate  thirty  millions  of  whites  with  all  the  ed- 
ucation and  property.  It  is  a  question  of  doing  our  sworn  duty.'  He 
"said:  '  Well.  I'm  opposed  to  nigger  domination.'  I  saw  that  my  only 
"  chance  to  influence  him  was  by  the  remnant  of  authority  left  in  my 
"  hands.  He  was  determined  to  please  the  Democratic  party,  and  so 
"he  went  South  and  removed  the  governor  and  con  Tiission  -  that 
"  General  Sheridan  had  appointed." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    SOMEWHAT    SCANDALOUS    ROMANCE. 


An  English  Picture  by  an  English  Hand. 


during 


to  her  "     Horace  Walpole  says  "that  you  would  have  taken  I  named  Craddock,  of  whom  she  afterward  lost  sight 

her  for  Andromeda  f  and  another  tells  us  that  the  prince   her  visit  to  Rome,  however,  this  woman  turned,  up  m  Lon 

was  so  scandalized  that  he  threw  a  veil  over  her — upon  which 


It  is  customary  with  us,  after  perusing  the  French  memoirs 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  utter  a  little 
Pharisaical  thanksgiving  that  we  are  not  like  our  neighbors. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Tallemant  de 
Reaux,  of  St.-Simon,  or  even  of  Touchard  la  Fosse,  a  story 
more  suggestive  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  that  of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston. 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  born  in  the  year  1720,  at  the  fam- 
ily seat,  about  twelve  miles  from  Plymouth.  Her  father  was 
a  colonel,  who  held  some  appointment  at  Chelsea  College. 
He  died  when  she  was  a  child,  and  thereupon  his  widow 
took  a  small  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  London,  to 
which  by  and  by,  many  gentlemen  were  attracted  by  the 
beauty  and  brilliance  of  the  daughter/'  Such  are  the  epi- 
thets used  by  Miss  Chudleigh's  biographers  to  describe  a 
youn^  lady  whose  charms  were  chiefly  of  a  sensual  kind, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  beauty  in  that  age ;  whose  wit, 
to  judge  by  such  specimens  as  have  descended  to  us,  was 
only  coarse  vivacity ;  and  whose  education  was  of  the  slight- 
est Among  the  visitors  to  the  house  of  the  scheming 
mother  was  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  who  took  a  great  fancy 
to  the  daughter,  read  with  her,  corresponded  with  her,  and 
endeavored  to  give  her  mind  some  cultivation,  but  not  very 
successfully.  Much  more  to  her  taste  was  the  post  of  a 
maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  his  interest 
procured  for  her  when  she  was  just  eighteen.  Scandal  was, 
of  course,  rife  about  the  relations  between  master  and  pupil, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  de- 
termine. 

Miss  Chudleigh  was  launched  into  the  great  world ;  and 
what  kind  of  world  that  was  may  be  gathered  from  Lord 
Hervey,  Horace  Walpole,  and  many  other  contemporary 
writers.  A  young  lady  whose  attractions  were  so  excellently 
adapted  to  such  a  sphere,  and  whose  ambition  was,  in  her 
own  words,  always  to  be  "short,  clear,  and  surprising,'  was 
sure  to  become  a  reigning  beauty  at  Leicester  Hall,  and 
noble  suitors— and  honorable  ones,  too— soon  began  to  con- 
tend for  her  smiles.  Among  those  who  entertained  a  real 
passion  for  her  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  whom  after  a 
while  she  was  engaged,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged  to 
take  place  upon  his  return  from  the  "  grand  tour."  Soon  af- 
ter the  duke's  departure,  however,  his  betrothed  was  intro- 
duced, at  the  house  of  her  maternal  aunt,  Hanmer,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Hervey,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  he 
became  desperately  enamored  of  her.  For  some  reason,  dif- 
ficult to  understand  when  the  choice  was  between  him  and 
the  duke,  the  aunt  favored  his  suit  so  ardently  that  she  even 
intercepted  Hamilton's  letters.  Miss  Chudleigh  was  piqued 
at  her  lover's  supposed  neglect,  and  Mrs.  Hanmer  won  the 
day.  The  marriage  was  secretly  celebrated  in  the  year  1 744, 
in  a  private  chapel  attached  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mernl, 
at  Lainston,  near  Southampton,  where  it  may  be  supposed 
both  parties  were  on  a  visit.  Thereafter  she  described  it  as 
being  such  a  shabby,  scrambling  business,  and  so  incom- 
plete, that  she  would  have  been  as  unwilling  to  take  an  oath 
she  was  married  as  that  she  was  not.  The  whole  transac- 
tion is  extremely  obscure.  There  were  far  more  eligible 
suitors,  men  of  title,  who  would  have  gladly  consoled  her. 
She  seemed  to  have  disliked  Hervey ;  neither,  to  judge  by 
her  after  life,  was  she  of  that  plastic  nature  that  any  third 
person  could  have  absolutely  controlled  her  actions  against 
her  will.  But  married  she  was  to  him,  and  a  very  disastrous 
union  it  proved — for  the  day  after  its  consummation  the 
bride  protested  that  she  would  never  live  with  her  husband. 
In  vain  did  he  implore  her  and  threaten.  She  threatened, 
also,  that  if  he  pursued  her  she  would  publish  her  marriage, 
and  thereby  forfeit  her  post  of  maid  of  honor,  which  threat, 
as  this  position  was  all  the  fortune  she  possessed,  and  as  he 
was  too  poor  to  undertake  her  maintenance,  was  a  check- 
mate. So  he  went  away  to  sea,  and  Mrs.  Hervey  returned 
to  court  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

But  the  husband  was  got  rid  of  only  for  a  time.    When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  found  his  wife  had  become  the  fash- 
ionable beauty  of  the  day,  and  on  every  side  he  heard  of  the 
splendor  of  her  dress  and  equipage,  and  how  half  the  noble- 
men at  court  were  sighing  at  her  feet.     Piqued  by  these  ac- 
counts, he  resolved  to  claim  his  rights  over  her,  and  found 
means  to  compel  her  to  visit  him  at  his  lodgings.     By  and 
by  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  temporarily  seclude  her- 
self from  her  duties  at  Leicester  House.    The  child  died  soon 
after  its  birth ;  and  everything  was  so  well  managed  that,  al- 
though suspicions  and  scandal  were  whispered,  the  marriage 
remained  a  profound  secret.     When  his  grace  of  Hamilton 
reappeared,  there  was  an  eclaircissement,  and  she  discovered 
how  infamously  she  had  been  duped.     He  called  upon  her 
to  fulfill  her  engagement,  which  it  was  out  of  her  power  to 
do,  as  it  was  also  to  render  any  explanation  of  her  refusal ; 
soon  afterward  he  married  one  of  the  Miss  Gunnings.     In 
the  meantime,  our  maid  of  honor  received  many  eligible  of- 
fers, to  all  of  which  she  could  make  but  one  reply.    Perhaps, 
to  rid  herself  of  importunities  that  could  only  fill  her  with 
mortification,  and  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  her  own  bit- 
ter disappointment,  she  went  to  Germany,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived in  quite  a  distinguished  manner  at  the  courts  of  Ber- 
lin and  Saxony ;  and  from  that  time  she  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence both  with  the  great  Frederick  and  the  Elector.     Miss 
Chudleigh,  as  she  still  continued  to  call  herself,  was  now  a 
very  famous  personage  indeed,  in  the  world  of  Saint  James's 
and  Leicester  House.     How  such  a  magnificent  show  could 
.  be  supported  by  a  maid  of  honor's  salary  was  a  problem  that, 
according  to  the  scandal-mongers,  was  very  easy  of  solution. 
There  were  stories  affecting  the  Prince  of  Wales — although 
she  was  high  in  favor  with  the  princess — and  Lord  Howe ; 
and  a  child  was  found  upon  the  stairs  leading  to  her  apart- 
ments at  Windsor  that  she  took  charge  of,  gave  her  own 
name  to,  and  protected  until  its  death.     Her  chosen  friends 
were  the  equally  notorious  Lady  Harrington  and  Miss  Ashe  ; 
and  her  own  behavior  scandalized  even  the  morals  of  Lei- 
cester House.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  in  a  letter  describ- 
ing her  appearance  at  a  masquerade,  given  in  honor  of  the 
Venetian  embassador,  1749,  says:  "Miss  Chudleigh's  dress, 
or  rather  undress,  was  remarkable.     She  was  Iphigenia  for 
the  sacrifice,  but  so  naked  that  the  maids  of  honor  (not  maids 
f  the  strictest)  were  so  offended  that  they  would  not  speak 


she  impudently  retorted:  "  Votre  Altesse  Royale  salt  que 
chacun  a  son  Bid"  (alluding  to  the  scandal  about  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  Bute).  "  My  lord,"  she  said  one  day  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  "  have  you  heard  what  people  say 
about  me,  that  I  have  had  twins?"  "  Madame,  I  make  a  point 
of  never  believing  more  than  half  of  what  I  hear,"  replied 
the  earl  with  a  bow. 

From  Walpole's  correspondence  we  obtain  several  vivid 
pictures  of  her  doings.  In  a  letter  to  Mann,  he  says :  "  I 
told  you  we  were  to  have  another  jubilee  masquerade.  There 
was  one  by  the  king's  command  for  Miss  Chudleigh,  the  maid 
of  honor,  with  whom  our  gracious  monarch  has  a  mind  to 
believe  himself  in  love — so  much  in  love  that  at  one  of  the 
booths  he.  gave  a  fairing  for  her  watch  which  cost  him  thirty- 
five  guineas,  actually  disbursed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  and 
not  charged  on  the  civil  list."  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
we  have  a  sequel  to  this  incident:  "The  housekeeper  at 
Windsor — an  old  monster  that  Verrio  painted  for  one  of  the 
furies — is  dead.  The  revenue  is  large,  and  has  been  largely 
solicited.  Two  days  ago,  at  the  drawing-room,  the  gallant 
Orondates  strode  up  to  Miss  Chudleigh,  and  told  her  he  was 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obeying  her  commands ;  that 
he  appointed  her  mother  housekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  hoped 
she  would  not  think  a  kiss  too  great  a  reward.  Against  all 
precedent,  he  kissed  her  in  the  circle.  He  has  had  a  han- 
kering these  two  years.  Her  life,  which  is  now  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  is  a  little  historic.  Why  should  not  experi- 
ence'and  a  charming  face  on  her  side,  and  near  seventy  years 
on  his,  produce  a  title  ?"  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
she  was  ever  added  to  the  list  of  the  mistresses  of  this  Ger- 
man Grand  Turk. 

But  all  this  glitter  and  incense  and  royal  favor  could  not 
render  her  oblivious  of  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard — the 
bete  noire  of  a  husband,  who  frequently  forced  himself  upon 
her  notice,  and  persecuted  her  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.  At  last,  to  rid  herself  of  these  importunities,  she  hit 
upon  an  idea  worthy  of  the  wicked  heroine  of  a  modern  sen- 
sational novel.  The  clergyman  who  had  performed  the  cer- 
emony was  dead.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  she  made  a 
journey  to  Lainston,  desired  to  see  the  parish  register,  and, 
while  her  companion  engaged  the  clerk's  attention,  she  cut 
out  the  page  which  contained  the  entry  of  her  marriage ; 
and,  with  that  important  document  in  her  possession,  re- 
turned to  London.  But,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  poor 
naval  captain  just  then  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol. 
To  be  plain  Mrs.  Hervey  was  one  thing;  to  be  Countess  of 
Bristol  another.  Still  my  lady  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  took  another  journey  to  Lainston,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  attorney  and  a  bribe  to  the  clerk,  got  the  abstracted  leaf 
reinserted !  But  only  to  wish  the  act  undone  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  accomplished,  for  a  little  time  afterward  the  Duke 
of  Kingston  presented  himself  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  To 
be  only  a  countess  when  she  might  be  a  duchess  was  intol- 
erable. She  could  not  mutilate  the  register  a  second  time, 
so  she  appealed  to  her  husband  to  agree  to  a  divorce.  "  I'll 
see  the at  the  devil  before  I'll  assist  to  make  her  a  duch- 
ess," was  the  earl's  reply.  But,  with  such  a  prize  in  view,  our 
maid  of  honor  was  not  to  be  easily  repulsed.  She  made  a 
second  appeal.  What  purpose  could  it  serve  to  keep  two 
people  bound  together  when  they  detested  each  other,  and 
could  never  possibly  live  together?  After  a  time  my  lord 
consented  that  a  divorce  suit  should  be  instituted,  provided 
she  furnished  the  proofs  of  her  own  adulter)'.  This  was 
something  too  much  even  for  Miss  Chudleigh's  audacity. 
Meanwhile,  if  she  was  not  Duchess  of  Kingston,  she  had  the 
full  command  of  the  duke's  fortune.  The  intrigue  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  discretion ;  the  duke  doted  upon  her,  and 
was  scrupulously  careful  of  her  reputation. 

The  duke  desired  as  ardently  to  make  her  a  duchess  as 
she  desired  to  become  one,  and  by  and  by  a  way  was  discov- 
ered by  which  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  obduracy  might  be  over- 
come, and  that  was  a  handsome  sum  of  money — in  other 
words,  his  mouth  might  be  closed  with  a  golden  key.     So, 
when   a  cause    was   instituted   to   protect  Miss  Chudleigh 
against  his  connubial  claims,  and  he  was  called  upon  in  open 
court  to  produce  proofs  of  his  marriage,  he  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  lady  was  declared  to  be  free.     She  was 
not  long  in  taking  advantage  of  her  freedom.     There  was  a 
magnificent  wedding,  at  which  even  their  majesties — a  con- 
descension almost  without    precedent— wore   favors.     The 
poor  duke  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  unostentatious 
of  men  ;  the  woman  he  had  married,  a  coarse  scold,  so  full 
of  caprices  that  she  used  to  say  she  would  detest  herself  if 
she  were  for  two  hours  together  in  the  same  temper,  and  with 
a  love  of  display  and  an  appetite  for  flattery  perfectly  insati- 
able.    But  it  was  no  leap  in  the  dark  he  had  taken,  he  hav- 
ing had  ample  time  to  leam  the  lady's  character  during  the 
years  of  very  intimate  association  he  had  previously  enjoyed 
with  her.     One  of  his  footmen,  who  afterward  published  in 
a  series  of  letters  a  description  of  their   life,  relates  how, 
when  they  were  traveling,  my  lady  would  hurl  the  duke's 
boxes  out  of  the  carriage  into  the  road  if  they  at  all  incom- 
moded the  packing  of  her  own  luggage,  and  various  other 
freaks  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  poor  husband  bore  very 
meekly.     He  survived  his  marriage  only  five  years,  but  his 
infatuation  endured  to  the  last,  for,  to  the  shameful  injury  of  1 
all  his  family,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  estates  to  her, 
for  life,  on  condition  that  she  did  not  marry  again.     Upon 
being  told  of  this  .reservation,  my  lady  waxed  furious,  and 
sent  off  post  haste  to  the  lawyer,  saying  she  would  have  it 
struck  out  of  the  will,  and  if  it  was  not  done  she  would  at 
once  take  the  management  of  her  affairs  out  of  his  hands. 
After  some  hesitation,  and  with  no  liking  for  his  errand,  the 
lawyer  repaired  to  the  dying  man's  chamber,  but  found  him 
in  so  weak  and  imbecile  a  condition  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  her  wishes  into  effect.     And  so,  with  much 
impotent  rage,  my  lady  had  to  submit.     After  the  duke's 
death  she  gave  full  sway  to  her  passion  for  display  ;  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  where  she  was  lodged  in  a  cardinal's  palace, 
and  received  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  with  such  honors  as  are 
usually  accorded  only  to  sovereign  princes,  while  the  splen- 
did yacht  she  kept  upon  the  Tiber  was  the  sensation  of  the 
imperial  city. 

But  while  in  the  midst  of  these  revels  and  intoxicating  flat- 
teries there  came  news  which  struck  her  with  dismay.  One 
of  the  witnesses  of  her  marriage  with  Hervey  was  a  servant 


don  in  a  destitute  condition,  and  finding  my  lady  away,  ap- 
plied to  her  lawyer  for  assistance.  He  refused  to  give  her 
a  penny.  Thereupon  she  told  him  of  the  secret  she  pos- 
sessed, and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  relieve  her  she 
would  use  it  for  her  own  advantage.  He  was  equally  imper- 
vious to  threats  and  entreaties  ;  and,  full  of  resentment,  the 
woman  proceeded  from  his  office  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Evelyn 
Meadows,  the  duke's  eldest  nephew,  and  sold  her  informa- 
tion to  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  turning  it  to  account,  and 
the  news  my  lady  received  at  Rome  was  that  a  criminal 
action  for  bigamy  had  been  commenced  against  her,  and 
that  if  she  did  not  immediately  return  to  England,  a  decree 
of  outlawry  would  be  made  against  her,  by  which,  of  course, 
all  her  property  would  be  forfeited.  This  expeditious  way  of 
annulling  the  late  duke's  will  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Evelyn 
Meadows  desired  to  bring  about,  and  he  cleverly  intrigued  to 
keep  her  in  Italy  until  the  decree  should  be  pronounced. 
Upon  receiving  the  news,  she  rushed  to  her  bankers  for 
money  for  her  journey  ;  he,  having  received  his  cue,  denied 
himself ;  again  and  again  she  called,  and  still  he  evaded  her. 
At  last  she  took  her  seat  upon  his  doorstep,  and  vowed  she 
would  not  rise  until  he  consented  to  see  her.  Finding  her 
determined,  he  admitted  her,  but  even  then  demurred  to  her 
demand.  She  wasted  no  time  in  argument— her  mode  of 
persuasion  was  simple  and  emphatic.  She  drew  a  pistol  from 
her  pocket,  and  swore  a  round  oath  that  she  would  shoot 
him  through  the  head  if  he  did  not  instantly  give  her  the 
sum  she  required — and  he  did  so.  But  her  difficulties  were 
not  all  surmounted  ;  while  crossing  the  Alps  an  abscess  in 
her  side  broke,  causing  her  so  much  pain  that  she  could 
travel  only  in  a  litter.  At  length,  sick  in  mind  and  body,she 
arrived  in  England.  Her  first  care  was  to  seek  out  the 
woman  Craddock,  to  whom  she  made  the  magnificent  offer 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year  if  she  would  retire  to  some  remote 
village,  near  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  where  the  prosecution 
would  not  be  able  to  discover  her,  and  expressed  great  aston- 
ishment that  "  the  old  devil  should  have  the  assurance  to 
refuse  it." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  duchess  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
der— the  person  most  talked  about  in  all  London,  the  subject 
of  jest  and  satire.  The  witless  scurrilities  of  Grub  Street 
lampoons  she  could  treat  with  contempt,  but  when  she  found 
herself  threatened  by  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  popular 
satirists  of  the  day,  she  began  to  tremble.  For  Foote  an- 
nounced that  in  the  new  piece  he  was  about  to  produce  at 
the  Haymarket  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  was  to  figure.  She 
requested  to  see  the  comedy.  Foote  forwarded  it  to  her.  In 
the  person  of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  she  found  her  pretended 
grief  for  her  husband's  death,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
most  ostentatiously  displaying,  held  up  to  ridicule.  "  In  my 
husband's  lifetime,"  she  is  made  to  say,  "  I  had  one  consola- 
tion at  least,  that  I  could  make  him  pay  me  in  private  for 
the  fondness  that  I  lavished  on  him  in  public."  Her  friend- 
ship to  the  pope  was  alluded  to  in  unmistakable  terms,  and 
all  her  follies  and  vices  held  up  to  ridicule  and  opprobrium. 
The  probable  effect  of  such  a  satire  at  such  a  time  upon  the 
public  mind  was  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  She  asked  him 
what  sum  he  would  require  to  suppress  it.  He  replied,  two 
thousand  pounds.     She  offered  him  sixteen  hundred. 

He  refused  it.  She  had  the  draft  prepared  for  the  full 
amount  when  friends  interposed,  and  Lord  Hertford,  as 
Lord  Chamberlain,  refused  to  license  the  farce.  "He" 
(Lord  Hertford)  "asked  me  to  make  his  youngest  son  a 
box-keeper;  I  refused,  and  so  he  stopped  my  piece,"  was  the 
impudent  mimic's  commentary  on  the  stage.  Prohibited 
from  producing  it,  he  resolved  to  publish  it.  But  here  again 
the  duchess's  friends  checkmated  him  by  threatening  a  pros- 
ecution for  libel.  Foote  began  to  grow  frightened,  and  wrote 
her  a  conciliator)' letter,  in  which  he  promised  that  thescenes 
of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  should  not  be  published,  nor  any- 
thing appear  in  his  theatre  that  could  touch  her,  provided 
the  attacks  in  the  newspapers  did  not  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  act  in  self-defense.  Exulting  in  the  triumph  she  had 
won,  the  duchess  wrote  the  following  coarse  and  ill-bred 
letter  : 


Sir  :  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  my  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  an  extortionate  assassin  of  private  reputation.  If  I 
have  abhorred  you  for  vour  slander,  I  now  despise  you  for  your  conces- 
sions ;  it  is  a  proof  of  'the  illiberality  of  your  satire,  when  you  can  pub- 
lish it  or  suppress  it,  as  best  suits  the  needy  convenience  of  your  purse. 
You  first  had  the  cowardly  baseness  to  draw  the  sword,  and  if  I  sheathe 
it  till  I  make  you  crouch  like  the  subservient  vassal  you  are,  then  there 
is  no  spirit  in  an  injured  woman,  nor  meanness  in  a  slanderous  buffoon. 
To  a  man,  my  sex  alone  would  have  screened  me  from  attack  ;  but  I 
am  writing  to  the  descendant  of  a  Merrv  Andrew,  and  prosdtute  the 
name  of  manhood  bv  applying  it  to  Mr.  Foote.  Clothed  in  innocence 
as  in  a  coat  of  mail.  I  am  proof  against  a  host  of  foes  ;  and  conscious 
of  never  having  intentionally  injured  a  single  individual,  I  doubt  not 
but  a  brave  and  generous  public  will  protect  me  from  the  malevolence 
of  a  theatrical  assassin.  You  shall  have  cause  to  remember  that  though  1 
would  have  given  liberally  for  the  relief  of  your  necessities,  I  scorn  to  be 
bullied  into  a  purchase  of  your  silence,  There  is  something,  however, 
in  your  pity  at  which  my  nature  revolts.  To  make  me  an  offer  of  pity 
at  once  betrays  your  insolence  and  your  vanity.  I  will  keep  the  pity  you 
send  until  the  morning  before  vou  are  turned  off,  when  I  will  return  it 
by  a  Cupid,  with  a  box  of  lip-salve,  and  a  choir  of  choristers  shall 
chant  a  stave  to  your  requiem.  E-  KINGSTON. 

P.  S.  You  should  have  received  this  sooner,  but  the  servant  has  been 
a  long  time  in  writing  it 

To  this  Foote  replied  : 

Madame:  Though  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  answer  the 
illiberal  attacks  of  your  agents,  yet  a  public  correspondence  with  your 
■n-ace  is  too  great  an  honorfor  me  to  decline.  I  can't  help  thinking  but 
that  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  vour  grace  to  have  answered  my  let- 
ter before  dinner,  or  at  least  have  postponed  it  to  the  cool  hour  of  the 
morning  ;  you  would  then  have  found  that  I  had  voluntarily  granted  the 
request  which  you  had  endeavored  by  so  many  different  ways  to  obtain. 
Lord  Mounlstuart,  for  whose  amiable  qualities  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect, must  recollect,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  him  at  Kingston 
House,  by  your  grace's  appointment,  that,  instead  of  begging  relief  from 
your  charity.  I  rejected  your  splendid  offers  to  suppress  "The  Trip  to 
Calais  "with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  Indeed,  madame.  the  humanity 
of  my  royal  and  benevolent  master,  and  the  public  protection,  hoe 
placed  me  much  above  the  reach  of  vour  bounty.  But  why.  madame, 
put  on  your  coat  of  mail  against  me?  I  have  no  hostile  intentions. 
Folly,  not  vice,  is  the  game  I  pursue.  In  those  scenes  which  you  so 
unaccountably  apply  to  yourself,  you  must  observe  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  at  the  little  incidents  of  vour  life  which  have  evened  the 
curiosity  of  the  grand  inquest  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  1  am 
happy,  madame.  however,  to  hear  that  vour  robe  of  innocence  is  in  such 
perfect  repair.  1  was  afraid  it  might  have  been  alittle  the  worse  for  the 
wearing  ;  may  it  hold  ou;  to  keep  vou  warm  the  next  w  inter.  1  lie  pro- 
genitors your  grace  has  done  me  the  honor  to  give  me  are,  1  presume, 
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merely  metaphorical  persons,  and  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  my 
muse,  and  not  of  my  manhood  ;  a  Merry  Andrew  and  a  prostitute  are 
no  bad  poetical  parents,  especially  for  a  writer  of  plays  :  the  first  to  give 
the  humor  and  mirth,  the  last  to  furnish  the  graces  and  powers  of  attrac- 
tion. Prostitutes  and  players  must  live  by  pleasing  the  public  ;  not  but 
your  grace  may  have  heard  of  ladies  who,  by  private  practice,  have  ac- 
cumulated amazing  large  fortunes.  If  you  mean  that  I  really  owe  my 
birth  to  that  pleasing  connection,  your  grace  is  grossly  deceived.  My 
father  was  in  truth  a  very  useful  magistrate  and  respectable  country 
gentleman,  as  the  whole  County  of  Cornwall  will  tell  you  ;  my  mother 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Goodeve,  Bart. ,  who  represented  the  County 
of  Hereford.  Her  fortune  was  large  and  her  morals  irreproachable,  till 
your  grace  condescended  to  stain  them  ;  she  was  upward  of  fourscore 
years  old  when  she  died,  and,  what  will  surprise  your  grace,  was  never 
married  but  once  in  her  life  !  I  am  obliged  to  your  grace  for  your  in- 
tended present  on  the  day,  as  you  politely  express  it,  when  I  am  to  be 
turned  off.  But  where  will  your  grace  get  me  the  Cupid  to  bring  me  the 
lip-salve  ?  That  family  name,  I  am  afraid,  has  long  quitted  your  ser- 
vice. Pray,  madame,  is  not  Jackson  the  name  of  the  female  confidential 
secretary  ?  and  is  she  not  generally  clothed  in  black  petticoats  made  out 
of  your  weeds? 

"  So  mourned  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love." 

I  fancy  your  grace  took  the  hint  when  last  you  resided  at  Rome.  You 
heard  there,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  Joan,  who  was  once  elected  a  pope, 
and  in  humble  imitation  have  converted  a  pious  parson  into  a  chamber- 
maid. The  scheme  is  new  in  the  country,  and  has  doubtless  its  partic- 
ular pleasures.  That  you  may  never  want  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in 
every  emergency,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  grace's  most  devoted  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  Sam.  Foote. 

Foote  now  rewrote  "The  Trip  to  Calais,"  and  renamed  it 
"The  Capuchin,"  omitted  the  character  of  Lady  Kitty,  and  in- 
troduced another,  Dr.  Viper,  under  which  name  he  scarified 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  her  tool,  with  a  ferocity  that  has  few 
parallels  in  satire.  How  much  of  Foote;s  indictment  was 
true  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but  unquestionably 
Jackson  was  an  infamous  character,  ready,  for  a  bribe,  to 
commit  perjury  or  any  other  crime.  In  revenge  for  this 
satire,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  duchess,  Jackson  bribed 
a  discharged  coachman  of  Foote's  to  bring  an  accusation  of 
a  grave  character  against  his  late  master.  The  charge  en- 
tirely broke  down,  and  no  doubt  of  Foote's  innocence  re- 
mained in  any  unprejudiced  mind,  but  nevertheless  it  gave 
the  satirist  his  death-blow. 

Many  influential  friends  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  charge  of  bigamy  against  her  grace  of  Kingston  could 
not  be  sustained,  and,  relying  upon  their  opinion,  the  duchess 
rejected  an  offer  secretly  made  her  to  quash  the  proceedings 
for  ,£10,000,  and  at  the  same  time  made  another  attempt  to 
get  Craddock,  the  only  important  witness,  out  of  the  coun- 
try; but  the  woman  betrayed  these  overtures  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  trial  came  on  ;  each  day  during  its  continuance 
she  swallowed  emetics,  in  order  that  she  might  look  ill  and 
interesting.  "  Guilty  upon  my  honor,"  was  the  finding  of 
every  peer  excepting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  modified 
his  verdict  by  the  words,  "  Guilty  erroneously,  but  not  in- 
tentionally, upon  my  honor."  She  had  made  certain  of  be- 
ing acquitted,  and  fell  into  a  great  fury  over  her  disappoint- 
ment, even  in  open  court.  "You  hear,"  she  cried,  address- 
ing one  of  her  household,  "that  I  am  convicted  !  But  there 
are  blunderbusses  at  Kingston  House;  go  there  directly, 
turn  out  the  servants,  and  keep  possession  of  the  house  for 
me  by  force."  We  do  not  hear,  however,  of  the  threat  being 
put  into  execution,  although  she  was  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing it  out.  She  resolved  upon  flight ;  and  to  deceive  the  spies 
which  were  set  upon  her  movements,  she  ordered  her  car- 
riage to  drive  about  the  town  while  she  was  on  her  way  in  a 
post-chaise  to  Dover,  whence  she  crossed  to  Calais. 

Immediately  upon  the  termination  of  her  trial  she  had  dic- 
tated letters  to  Catherine  of  Russia  and  to  the  great  Frede- 
rick, calling  them  her  dearest  friends,  on  whom  she  alone  re- 
lied under  God  for  consolation  in  her  afflictions.  Frederick 
offered  her  an  asylum  in  Berlin,  and  his  minister  wrote  to 
inform  her  that  her  property,  if  transferred  to  his  master's 
capital,  would  be  perfectly  secure.  Upon  which  proposal  of 
this  "dearest  friend"  my  lady's  comment  was:  "The  King 
of  Prussia  is  devilish  clever,  but  I  shall  not  trust  him." 

Some  time  previous  to  her  trial,  she  had  had  a  ship  built 
for  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  were  contained 
kitchens,  a  dining-room,  drawing-room,  sleeping  apartments, 
and  every  luxury  of  a  well-fitted  house.  This  sounds  very 
commonplace  in  these  days  of  luxurious  steamships,  but  it 
was  considered  a  marvel  a  hundred  years  ago.  Having 
stayed  some  time  at  Calais,  at  Dessein's,  and  having  sent 
the  Empress  Catherine  a  number  of  valuable  pictures  as  a 
present,  to  pave  the  way  for  her  reception,  she  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Russian  capital  in  her  wonderful  vessel.  The 
empress,  who  was  a  kindred  spirit,  received  her  most  gra- 
ciously, and  assigned  her  a  palace.  Here  she  gave  sumptuous 
entertainments,  which  the  empress  honored  with  her  pres- 
ence, at  which  the  guests  were  waited  upon  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  domestics,  and  at  which  all  the  service  was  of  plate. 
Prince  Radzivil,  who  was  desirous  of  securing  this  rich  Eng- 
lish prize,  conducted  her  over  his  vast  estates.  It  was  a 
royal  progress  ;  magistrates  waited  upon  her  with  gratula- 
tions,  and  salvoes  were  fired  whenever  her  cortege  ap- 
proached a  village.  "  He  may  fire  his  cannon  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  he  doesn't  hit  my  mark,"  said  my  lady. 

Growing  tired  of  her  Russian  estate,  and  desiring  to  return 
to  France,  she  turned  it  into  a  vast  brandy  distillery,  and  gave 
the  stewardship  into  the  hands  of  a  common  English  journey- 
man carpenter,  whose  good  looks  and  stalwart  frame  had 
recommended  him  to  her.  She  now  bought  a  house  near 
Paris,  and  an  estate  belonging  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  for  which  she  was  to  pay  ,£55,000,  in 
installments.  But  no  fortune,  however  colossal,  could  sus- 
stain  such  extravagances,  and  hers  was  becoming  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  Paris  house  involved  her  in  a  law-suit,  which 
was  the  cause  of  her  death,  for  upon  hearing  that  the  de- 
cision had  gone  against  her  she  fell  into  such  a  rage  that  she 
burst  a  blood-vessel.  With  ordinary  prudence  she  might 
have  recovered,  for  her  constitution  was  so  robust  that  she 
could  reverse  every  law  of  health  with  impunity,  even  to 
plunging  her  feet  into  cold  water  to  repel  an  attack  of  gout. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  hem- 
orrhage passed  off,  she  ate  a  brace  of  partridges  and  some 
other  game,  and  drank  off  two  bumpers  of  Madeira- — for  she 
added  gluttony  to  her  other  vices.  After  this  repast  she  lay 
down  upon  a  couch  and  fell  asleep.  When  her  attendants, 
uneasy  at  the  length  of  her  slumbers,  went  to  arouse  her,  they 
found  that  she  was  dead.  And  thus,  in  the  year  17S8,  did 
her  extraordinary  and  infamous  career  come  to  an  end. — 
Temple  Bar. 


FROM    NEWSPAPER    AND    MAGAZINE. 


A    Revision. 

I  read  a  legend,  sweet  and  quaint, 
The  other  day,  amid  the  faint 
Calm  light  of  early  dusk ; 
The  story,  odorous  of  musk. 
Smiled  in  a  dust-bound,  silent  nook 
Neglected  in  a  lovers"  nook. 

Of  course  you  know  it — how  he  strove 
To  shape  the  marble  like  his  love — 
That  ancient  sculptor  ;  how  his  hand, 
Guiding  the  chisel  like  a  wand, 
So  perfect  made  the  beauteous  whole 
Jove  breathed  in  it  his  lady's  soul. 

The  dainty  myth  in  modern  time 
Will  serve  to  tell  in  careless  rhyme  ; 
Our  sculptor  sneers  there  is  no  Jove  ; 
Science  has  made  a  myth  of  love. 
So  practical  the  race  has  grown, 
'Tis  only  Beauty's  heart  is  stone. 

— Celia  Thaxtcr  in  Independent. 


Bitter-Sweet. 

I  am  building  o'er  buried  pleasures 

A  cairn  that  shall  mark  their  bed ; 
I  am  telling  the  tale  of  treasures 

That  have  turned  from  fine  gold  to  lead  ; 
I  am  tuning  my  lute  to  measures — 

Dear  measures ! — whose  soul  is  fled. 
Bitter-sweet  in  the  sad  December 

The  remembrance  of  May,  Juliette  ! 
Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember? 

Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget  ? 

I  am  straying  by  sullen  rivers 

That  prattle  no  more  of  spring — 
By  glades  where  no  sunbeam  quivers — 

In  woods  where  no  linnets  sing, 
But  only  the  cypress  shivers, 

Brushed  by  the  night-bird's  wing. 
And  yet  would  I  fain  remember 

That  once  it  was  May,  Juliette  ; 
Not  even  the  sad  December 

Can  force  us  to  quite  forget. 

O'er  this  cairn  shall  I  cease  to  ponder, 

And  scatter  it  stone  from   stone? 
Shall  I  break,  ere  I  grow  yet  fonder, 

This  lute  with  its  mocking  tone? 
And  shall  I  no  longer  wander 

In  woods  whence  the  birds  are  flown? 
Ah  !   bitter-sweet  in  December 

The  remembrance  of   May,  Juliette  ! 
Say,  love,  do  you  dare  to  remember? 

Sweet  love,  can  you  bear  to  forget? 

— Austin  Dobson  in  Good  Words. 


The    Blackbird. 

Upon  the  cherry-bough  the  blackbird  sings 

His  careless,  happy  song, 
As  mid  the  rubied  fruit  he  tilting  swings, 

Heedless  of   Right  or  Wrong. 

No  Future  taunts  him  with  its  fears  or  hopes, 

No  cares  his  Present  fret ; 
The  Past  for  him  no  dismal  vista  opes 

Of  useless,  dark  regret. 

Ah  !    how  I  envy  him  as  there  he  sings 

His  glad,  unthinking  strain, 
Untroubled   by   the   sad  imaginings 

That  haunt  man's  plotting  brain  ! 

All  orchards  are  his  home — no  work  or  care 

Compels  him  here  to  stay ; 
His  is  the  world — the  breathing,,  open  air — 

The  glorious  summer  day. 

Below,  Earth  blossoms  for  him  ;  and  above 
Heaven  smiles  in  boundless  blue  ; 

Joy  is  in  all  things,  and  the  song  of  Love 
Thrills  his  whole  being  through. 

From  bough  to  bough  its  gay  and  transient  guest 

Is  free  to  come  and  go 
Where'er  the  whim  invites,  where'er  the  best 

Of  juicy  blackhearts  grow. 

His  are  these  sunny  sides,  that  through  and  through 

He  stabs  with  his  black  bill ; 
And  his  the  happiness  man  never  knew, 

That  comes  without  our  will. 

Ah  !  we  who  boast  we  are  the  crown  of  things, 

Like  him  are  never  glad  ; 
By  doubts  and  dreams  and  dark  self-questionings 

We  stand  besieged  and  sad. 

What  know  we  of  that  rare  felicity 

The  unconscious  blackbird  knows, 

That  no  misgiving  spoils  ;  that  frank  and  free 
From  merely  living  grows? 

Haggard  Repentance  ever  dogs  our  path  ; 

The  foul  fiend  Discontent 
Harries  the  spirit,  and  the  joys  it  hath 

Are  but  a  moment  lent. 

The  riddle  of  our  Life  we  cannot  guess  ; 

From  toil  to  toil  we  haste, 
And  in  our  sweetest  joy  some  bitterness 

Of  secret  pain  we  taste. 

Ah  !  for  an  hour  at  least,  when  bold  and  free 

In  being's  pure  delight. 
Loosed  from  the  cares  that  clog  humanity, 

The  soul  might  wing  its  flight. 

Then,  blackbird,  we  might  sing  the  perfect  song 

Of  Life  and  Love  with  thee, 
Where  no  regret  nor  toil,  nor  fear  of  Wrong, 

Nor  doubt  of  Right  should  be. 

—  W.  W.  Story  in  Bl'ackiuoud  s. 


Just    as    of  Old. 

Just  as  of  old  !     The  world  rolls  on  and  on  ; 

The  day  dies  into  night— night  into  dawn — 

Dawn  into  dusk — through  centuries  untold, 

Just  as  of  old. 

Time  loiters  not.     The  turbid  stream  still  flows, 
Its  brink  or  white  with  blossoms  or  with  snows  ; 
Its  tide  or  warm  with  spring,  or  winter-cold, 
Just  as  of  old. 

Lo,  where  is  the  beginning,  where  the  end 

Of  this  perplexing  skein  of  life,  my  friend? 

God  answers  with  a  silence  of  pure  gold, 

Just  as  of  old. 

—James  W,  Riley  in  N.  Y,  Graphi 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


George  Eliot :  Love  does  not  aim  simply  at  the  conscious 
good  of  the  beloved  object.  It  is  not  satisfied  without  per- 
fect loyalty  of  heart ;  it  aims  at  its  own  completeness. 

Chateaubriand  :   Life  is  made  up  of  adieux. 

Madame  de  Remusat :  Opposition  and  bold  resistance 
may  take  effect  on  any  nature,  however  resolute. 

Milton  : 

A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged. 

Leigh  Hunt :  Where  there  is  power  and  leisure  and  lux- 
ury, though  of  the  most  legitimate  kind,  and  refinement, 
though  of  the  most  intellectual,  self-denial  on  the  side  of  en- 
joyment is  not  apt  to  be  the  reigning  philosophy. 

Carlyle  :  The  present  is  not  needlessly  trammeled  with 
the  past,  and  only  grows  out  of  it,  like  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  not  intertangled  with  its  branches,  but  lie  peaceably  un- 
derground. 

Ouida :  Life  is  clay,  to  be  moulded  just  at  our  will ;  it  is  a 
fool,  or  an  unskillful  workman  indeed,  who  lets  it  fall  of  itself 
into  a  shape  he  does  not  like,  or  lets  it  break  in  his  hands. 

De  Quincey:  A  man  who  puns,  chasing  syllables,  reminds 
one  of  the  agility  of  a  squirrel  bounding  among  the  trees, 
or  a  cat  pursuing  its  own  tail. 

Byron : 

Who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate? 

Shakspeare :  Men  must  endure  their  going  hence,  even  as 
their  coming  hither. 

Hawthorne:  Life  is  made  up  of  marble  and  mud. 

Emerson  :  Beauty  is,  even  in  the  beautiful,  economical,  or, 
as  one  has  said,  culminating  and  perfect  only  a  single  mo- 
ment, before  which  it  is  unripe,  and  after  which  it  is  on  the 
wane. 

Froude  :  The  typhoon  itself  is  not  wilder  than  human 
creatures  when  once  their  passions  are  stirred.  You  can  not 
check  them,  but  if  you  are  brave  you  can  guide  them  wisely. 

Barbauld  :  There  is  no  one  quality  gives  so  much  dignity 
to  a  character  as  consistency  of  conduct. 

Inchbald  :  Duty  is  a  word  which  has  little  effect  upon  an 
ordinary  mind  ;  and  as  ordinary  minds  make  a  vast  major- 
ity, we  have  acts  of  generosity,  self-denial,  and  honesty, 
where  smaller  pains  would  constitute  greater  virtues. 

Butler : 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 
•  Than  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

Bonnet :  Philosophers  will  in  vain  torment  themselves  to 

define  instinct  until  they  have  spent  some  time  in  the  head 
of  the  animal  without  actually  being  that  animal. 

Hawthorne  :  Moonlight  and  the  sentiment  in  man's  heart 
responsive  to  it  are  the  greatest  of  renovators  and  reform- 
ers. And  all  other  reform  and  renovation,  I  suppose,  will 
prove  to  be  no  better  than  moonshine. 

Bulwer:  It  is  a  man's  prerogative  to  dream — the  common 
royalty  of  peasant  and  king. 

Bulwer  :  In  crime  once  indulged  there  is  a  wonderful  fas- 
cination; and  the  fascination  is,  not  rarely,  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intellect  of  the  criminal.  There  is  always  hope  of 
reform  for  a  dull,  uneducated,  stolid  man,  but  where  a  man 
of  great  ability,  and  highly  educated,  besots  himself  in  the 
intoxication  of  dark  and  terrible  excitements,  takes  impure 
delight  in  tortuous  and  slimy  ways,  the  good  angel  abandons 
him  forever. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1SS0.  Fag,  M.  P. 


George  Francis  Train  :  An  oak  tree  can  not  make  much 
headway  in  a  flower-pot. 

Pope  :  A  bold  indecency  meets  ever  friends. 

Addison :  The  man  who  fails  in  business  but  continues  to 
live  in  luxury  is  an  enterprising  citizen. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher:  A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would 
be  like  a  man  without  a  smile,  like  a  summer  without  flow- 
ers, like  a  homestead  without  a  garden — like  Brooklyn  with- 
out Beecher. 
Henry  Taylor : 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend; 

Eternity  mourns  that.     'Tis  an  ill  cure 

For  life's  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 

Ouida  :  Moral  indifference  is  the  invincible  giant  of  the 
world. 

Charles  Reade:  In  players,  vanity  cripples  art  at  every 
step. 

George  Eliot :  Childhood  has  no  forebodings,  but  then  it 
is  soothed  by  no  memories  of  an  outlived  sorrow. 

Southey  :  To  mind  one's  own  business  judiciously  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  business  to  mind. 

Johnson  :  Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  scarcity.     It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vulgar. 

Owen  Meredith  ; 

And  I  think  in  the  lives  of  most  women  and  men 

There's  a  moment  when  all  would  go  smooth  and  even, 
If  only  the  dead  could  find  out 

When  to  come  back  and  be  forgiven. 

Charles  Reade :  He  then  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  op- 
portunities he  had  had  for  putting  in  something  smart,  and 
bitterly  regretted  those  lost  opportunities;  and  made  the 
smart  things,  and  beat  the  air  with  them. 

Augusta  J.  Evans  :  Life  does  not  count  by  years.  Some 
suffer  a  lifetime  in  a  day,  and  so  grow  old  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1880. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  OCTOBER  9,  1880. 


There  are  many  depressed  and  dyspeptic  people  who  have 
been  disposed  to  take  somewhat  gloomy  views  of  our  political 
position— have  looked  upon  the  condition  of  our  country  as  a 
perilous  one,  and  have  foreboded  danger  to  its  institutions,  and 
anticipated  for  it  a  disastrous  future.  Sometimes  we  have 
ourselves  felt  as  though  the  country  was  drifting  away  from  its 
ancient  moorings;  that  the  people  were  losing  the  simplicity 
of  their  early  republican  character;  that  in  public  and  in 
private  life  there  was  not  that  high  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence that  characterized  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  and 
that  the  tendency  in  all  departments  of  government  was  to- 
ward deterioration.  Somehow  we  have  conceived  that  the 
courts  and  judges  were  neither  as  learned  nor  as  pure  as 
formerly;  that  in  the  performance  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive duties  of  the  government  there  was  more  careless  in- 
difference, more  of  self-interest,  more  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, and  that  qualification  for  office  was  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  It  has  somehow  seemed  as  though  there  was  less  of  dig- 
nity attaching  to  the  higher  places  of  government ;  and  we 
have  felt  as  though  very  mean  men,  and  very  ignoble  minds, 
were  aspiring  to  positions  that  they  were  neither  qualified  to 
fill  nor  entitled  to  claim.  Query:  If  this  is  true,  is  it  not 
because  we  have  looked  upon  the  political  situation  from  a 
wrong  standpoint  ?  Have  we  not  mistaken  the  means  for 
the  end?  Have  we  not  reversed  the  whole  aim  and  purpose 
of  government  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elevate  it  and  keep  it  pure  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
the  chief  object  of  government  to  elevate  the  people? — and, 
instead  of  choosing  an  able  and  good  man  to  administer  the 
law,  is  it  not  the  function  of  government  to  pick  up  some 
citizen  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  ignorant,  and  vicious, 
and  poor,  and  elevate  him,  instruct  him,  make  him  a  good 
citizen,  and  enrich  him  ?■ — to  recognize  the  place-hunting  poli- 
ticians as  a  class  for  whom  something  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Industrious,  competent  business  men  can  engage  in  a  thou- 
sand remunerative  occupations  ;  can  make  money  independ- 
ent of  office  ;  can  get  on  in  the  world,  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    But  the  other  class,  poor,  incompetent,  and  disin- 

.  clined  to  work,  are  put  to  the  extremest  shifts  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  a  certain  class  of  our  Dem- 
ocratic population.  They  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  educated  aright.  They  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  mis-educated.  They  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
contract  bad  habits.  They  are  fond  of  gin  and  strong 
tobacco.  They  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  idleness, 
and  are  not  fond  of  work  ;  but  they  are  willing  to  live,  and 
have,  somehow,  conceived  the  idea  that  under  a  republican 
form  of  government  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  This  is,  as  we  undei'stand  it,  a 
cardinal  Democratic  doctrine,  and  one  which  in  a  special 
manner  distinguishes  this  party  from  the  Republican  party. 
The  Republican  party,  with  its  old-fogy  ideas,  adheres  to  the 
principle  of  capacity,  fitness,  and  integrity  in  any  man  aspir- 
ing to  office,  and  holds  him  to  the  responsibility  of  perform- 
ing his  official  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not 
for  himself;  demands  that  he  shall  be  both  intelligent  and 
honest,  while  the  Democracy  demands  simply  availability. 
Can  he  be  elected?  is  the  first  and  most,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  essential  qualification  for  a  Democratic  candidate  for 

-  office.     Will  he  administer  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as  will 

benefit  the  party,  and  divide  its  spoils,  loot,  and  plunder 

fairly  and  equally  among  the  camp-followers  who  hang  on  to 

if    "■<!  do  its  most  responsible  voting?    Now,  there  is  a  great 

be  said  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  way  of  doing 


things.  There  is  a  constant  incentive  for  the  Democrat  to 
so  conduct  himself  as  to  keep  out  of  State  prison,  for  having 
been  convicted  he  is  no  longer  eligible.  He  may  be  detected, 
indicted,  tried,  and  escape  by  a  technicality,  or  a  hung  jury, 
or  false  testimony,  or  by  a  partisan  conspiracy  to  suppress 
evidence,  but  he  must  not  be  convicted.  If  he  is,  the  party 
washes  its  hands  of  him  as  an  incompetent  person,  who  has 
disgraced  and  injured  it.  An  honest  Democrat  is  never  re- 
nominated. A  gentleman  Democrat  is  such  an  anomaly  and 
exception  that  he  can  not  be  considered  as  coming  under 
any  general  rules.  There  is  no  Democrat  who  does  not 
want  office,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  so  carry 
himself,  and  to  so  serve  his  party,  as  to  be  entitled  to 
one. 


Tested  by  this  rule,  let  us  measure  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  is  cho- 
sen by  a  solid  Democratic  South,  not  because  he  is  a  states- 
man, and  conversant  with  civil  affairs,  but  because  he  is  not; 
not  because  he  was  a  loyal  Union  soldier,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  serve  the  whole  country,  but  because,  having  been  a 
Union  soldier,  he  can  secure  the  votes  of  Union  men.  and 
when  elected,  may  be  trusted  to  serve,  not  the  North,  but  the 
South.  English  was  nominated,  not  because  he  was  a  North- 
ern man,  but  because,  being  Northern,  he  was  disloyal  and 
favored  secession.  The  electoral  ticket  is  chosen  in  this 
State  from  men  that  were  not  loyal  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
would  not  be  if  there  was  a  second.  Doctor  Glenn  was 
nominated  as  candidate  for  governor  because  he  was 
deemed  available.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Kalloch  was  nominated 
for  mayor  not  because  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  because  he 
was  not  ;  not  because  he  would  make  a  becoming  adminis- 
tration, but  because  he  was  presumably  strong  with  a  class 
that  the  Democracy  could  not  otherwise  control.  And  so  on 
we  might  particularize  through  the  whole  list  of  Democratic 
aspirants  for  office.  Politics  has,  of  these  late  years,  grown 
into  an  industry — a  money-making  industry.  To  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic politician  demands  apprenticeship,  and  hard  service, 
before  coming  into  the  copartnership  as  one  of  the  firm. 
But  every  apprentice  is  induced  to  believe  that  in  time  he 
will  become  a  stockholder,  and  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
dividends  of  office.  We  are  not  sufficiently  partisan  to  say 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  is  not  growing  up  in  the 
Republican  party  ;  that  within  its  ranks  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  of  a  very  low  standard  of  patriotism,  and  who  are 
not  supremely  selfish,  and  are  not  quite  willing  to  resort  to 
very  questionable  acts  to  advance  themselves  ;  but  we  are 
quite  confident  that  an  honest  comparison  of  the  personnel  of 
the  two  parties  places  that  of  the  Republican  immensely  in 
advance  of  the  Democratic  ;  and  while  we  admit  that  there 
is  some  force  in  the  Democratic  idea  of  rescuing  individu- 
als from  poverty,  temptation,  and  crime  by  giving  them 
office,  and  that  the  holding  of  official  positions  is  calculated 
to  educate  and  elevate  some  people,  we  still  adhere  to  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  securing  intelligent  and  honest  men  for 
the  performance  of  public  duties  and  for  the  discharge  of 
public  trusts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic  plan 
of  placing  incompetent  ward  politicians — small  lawyers — 
upon  the  bench  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  become  good 
lawyers,  and  that  in  this  way  they  gain  a  large  experience  ; 
and  yet  there  is  something  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  placing  only  learned,  impartial,  honest  men  in 
judicial  positions.  It  would  at  first  seem  altogether  illogical 
to  send  a  cook,  or  porter,  or  corset-maker,  or  hair-frizzer,  or 
a  man  who  cleans  out  spittoons  in  a  saloon,  to  make  the 
organic  law  of  a  State  ;  or  to  send  coal-heavers,  butchers, 
car-conductors,  and  peddlers  to  legislate  for  the  necessities 
of  a  great  city,  and  formulate  its  laws.  In  the  olden  time,  the 
idea  prevailed  that  it  required  some  knowledge  of  laws  to 
make  them,  and  that,  as  an  apprenticeship  was  demanded  to 
qualify  any  one  in  the  honorable  pursuits  we  have  above 
named,  so  it  was  desirable  that  the  judge  and  legisla- 
tor should  have  the  qualification  of  learning,  the  learning 
and  discipline  that  come  from  study  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  cook,  porter,  hair-frizzer, 
corset-maker,  coal-heaver,  butcher,  and  car-conductor  have 
opportunities  of  study  and  advancement  by  being  made 
judges,  or  sent  to  the  legislature,  or  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. We  admit  to  a  slight  degree  of  nervousness  in 
turning  over  the  administration  of  the  nation  to  the  rebels 
who  endeavored  to  destroy  it.  Somehow,  it  seems  like  a 
hazardous  experiment  to  entrust  the  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple who  tried  to  murder  it ;  but  perhaps  we  are  wrong,  and 
perhaps,  after  all-,  this  is  the  real  way  to  make  the  Southern 
rebel  leaders  and  the  Northern  copperheads  loyal — truly 
loyal ;  that  the  men  who  created  the  debt  are  the  men  to  pay 
it ;  that  the  men  who  killed  and  wounded  our  soldiers  are 
the  ones  to  pension  them  ;  that  the  men  who  were  deprived 
of  their  slaves,  by  the  emancipation  act  are  the  ones  to  con- 
trol them  ;  that  the  people  affected  by  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  who  claim  that  they  were  illegally 
passed,  ought  to  be  appointed  Supreme  Judges  to  interpret 
them.  If  we  can  secure  the  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  of  those  whom  we  now  know  to  be  traitors, 
by  electing  them  to  office,  the  experiment  may  be  well  worth 
trying.     We  know  the  Republican  party  is  loyal,  is  honest, 


is  competent,  and  if  we  can  make  the  Democratic  party  so 
by  giving  it  the  control  of  the  nation,  why  not  do  it  ?  Thus 
everybody  becomes  patriotic. 


For  the  working  men  of  the  Workingmen's  party  we  have 
great  respect.  For  the  political  blatherskites  who  hang 
around  it,  and  want  office,  and  whose  only  idea  of  party  duty 
and  political  privilege  is  involved  in  the  selfish,  personal  de- 
sire to  secure  office  in  order  to  avoid  work,  we  have  no  re- 
spect. It  is  perfectly  correct  that  working  men  should  or- 
ganize politically  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  class,  and 
to  secure  to  it  all  that  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  The  Work- 
ingmen's party  of  San  Francisco  has  had  in  it  a  large  ele- 
ment of  respectability  ;  and  could  that  element  have  con- 
trolled it,  its  present  status  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  But,  unfortunately,  in  that  party,  as  in  all 
others,  the  meaner  element  is  likely  to  come  prominently  for- 
ward, and  make  itself  obstrusively  active.  The  Working- 
men's  party  is  largely  composed  of  men  of  foreign  birth, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  Democrats.  So  strong  was 
the  Workingmen's  party  in  its  inception  that  it  destroyed 
the  Democratic  organization,  and  left  it  but  a  party  of  lead- 
ers. When  the  Workingmen  left  the  Democracy  there  was 
no  party.  Up  and  down  the  street  there  stalked  the  skele- 
ton of  leadership,  that  looked  like  a  volunteer  regiment  that, 
having  no  rank  or  file,  was  marching  with  its  officers  and  a 
band  of  music.  Democratic  leaders  are  long-headed  and 
wise.  They  are  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  organization — 
sometimes  called  "  high  joints,"  "rose-water,"  "kid  gloves," 
and  other  euphonious  and  sweet-scented  names,  indicating 
their  segregation  from  the  toilers  and  voters.  When  the 
Democracy  found  itself  stranded  —  found  that  its  voting 
members  had  set  up  for  themselves — the  Gwinns,  Terry s, 
Wallaces,  and  other  cambric-handkerchief  chieftains  began 
to  consider  how  to  bring  the  rank  and  file  back  to  its  alle- 
giance. The  "Oily  Gammons,"  "Quirks,"  and  "Snaps" 
of  the  chivalry  division  of  the  "grand  old  party"  began  to 
look  around  them — began  to  blarney  the  "boys,"  and  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  laid  the  plan  of  what  they  pleased  to  term 
a  "compromise."  It  was  an  artful,  deep-laid  plot  to  circum- 
vent the  Workingmen,  and  the  working  force  of  the  De- 
mocracy. The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  destroy  Kearney ;  the 
next,  to  elevate  certain  leaders  to  his  place.  Wellock  and 
Doctor  O'Donnell  were  chosen.  Promises  were  made — 
first,  that  Hancock  would  be  elected  ;  and  second,  that  in 
custom-house,  mint,  post-office,  and  internal  revenue  they 
would  be  provided  for.  Then  these  shrewd  lawyers,  having 
a  Democratic  supreme  bench,  the  manipulation  of  which 
they  assumed  to  be  possible,  and  well  knowing  there  was  to 
be  no  election  of  city  and  county  officers,  proposed  a  di- 
vision. The  "chivalry  wing"  —  that  is,  the  rose-water, 
kid-glove,  high-joints — of  the  party  took  to  themselves  the 
offices  that  were  to  be  voted  for,  and  promised  to  the  W.  P. 
C.  people  such  places  as  were  not  to  be  filled.  All  the  elect- 
ors, all  the  members  of  Congress,  were  taken  by  the  chivalry 
wing.  The  members  of  assembly  and  senators  were  to  vote 
for  Judge  Wallace  for  senator,  and,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  fat  things  of  the  county  and  city  were  to 
go  to  the  Workingmen's  party — well  knowing  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  determine  that  no  election  would  be 
held  for  county  officers.  Enos  was  thrown  overboard,  and 
Rosecrans  given  his  place.  Now  there  is  trouble  in  the 
camp  ;  but  it  will  be  healed,  and  on  election-day  there  will 
be  no  division  in  the  Democratic  party.  A  few  of  the  noisy, 
talking  men  of  the  working  wing  will  be  conciliated — that  is, 
bought,  promised,  and  coaxed  to  betray  the  party  and  the 
cause,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  leaders.  A  few,  we  hope 
many,  of  the  more  sincere  and  intelligent  of  the  Working- 
men's  party  will  come  over  to  the  Republican  side,  and  cast 
their  destinies,  and  the  destinies  of  honest  labor,  with  the 
party  that  has  always  been  the  one  that  honored  labor,  and 
that  gave  to  it  a  recognition  of  its  just  rights;  the  party 
that  fought  against  the  slave-holders'  rebellion  in  defense  of 
the  principle  of  free  labor  in  free  territory;  that  gave  home- 
steads and  pre-emption  claims  upon  the  public  lands  to  all 
working  men  and  families  who  desired  to  make  homes  there- 
upon ;  that  favors  a  tariff  for  revenue,  discriminating  for  the 
protection  of  American  industries  ;  that  opposes  Chinese 
immigration  in  the  interest  of  white  labor  ;  that  represents 
the  interests  of  an  industrious,  commercial,  manufacturing, 
agricultural  North  as  against  a  "  solid  South,"  where  eight 
hundred  thousand  black  laborers  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
a  free  ballot.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republican  party 
was  to  give  to  every  foreigner  who  should  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  become  an  American  citizen,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land.  This  act  Buchanan  vetoed.  It  is  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  alone  has  entered  into  foreign  treaties,  by 
means  of  which  the  adopted  citizen  can  return  to  his  native 
land  without  being  there  subject  to  military  duty.  In  1S6S, 
the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  twenty-four  cents,  to  Russia  thirty  cents,  to  Sweden 
thirty-four  cents,  and  to  Norway  thirty-eight  cents.  This 
has  been  reduced  to  present  rates.  In  a  word,  the  Republi- 
can party  has  given  to  the  naturalized  citizen  all  the  privi- 
leges attending  native  birth.  When  the  Democratic  party 
pretends  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Workingmen,  it  is  a  false  and 
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hollow  pretense.  Workingmen  have  been  the  friends  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  they  have  been  betrayed  and  deceived 
by  the  most  flagrant  and  shameful  demagogism.  If  the 
sober-minded,  honest,  real  workingmen  should  abandon  the 
Democracy,  there  would  be  nothing  respectable  left  in  it. 
It  would  be  an  army  of  office-seeking  leaders  and  worthless 
camp-followers. 

To  those  boys  in  blue  who  parade  under  General  Rose- 
crans,  and  affiliate  so  kindly  with  the  boys  in  gray,  we  com- 
mend a  consideration  of  the  following  facts  in  reference  to 
pensions  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  blue  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  chairman  of  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  in  Congress  is  a  rebel  brigadier-general,  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  are  disloyal  Democrats.  On 
the  3d  of  February,  1879,  Mr.  Burchard  introduced  a  bill  to 
pay  arrears  of  pensions  to  Union  soldiers.  The  vote  upon 
it  was  as  follows  : 

For.  Against. 

3  81 

29  47 

108  3 

Totals 140  131 

February  17,  1879,  the  vote  on  Sparks's  bill,.appropriating 
twenty-five  million  dollars  for  arrears  of  pensions,  resulted: 


Confederates 

Northern  Democrats. 
Republicans 


Confederate  Democrats. 
Northern  Democrats. . . . 
Republicans 


For. 
4 
61 

Against. 
8 

118 

r 

Totals 183  67 

February  28,  the  above  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
the  result  being: 

For.       Against. 

Confederate  Democrats ...  n 

Northern  Democrats 

Republicans 


Totals . 


24 

24 
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February  28,  1879,  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  an 
amendment  by  Blaine  to  exclude  Jefferson  Davis  from  any 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  bill,  with  the  following  result : 

For.       Against. 


Confederates 

Northern  Democrats. 
Republicans 


Totals 23  21 

On  May  20, 1S80,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  giving  preference  to  honorably  discharged 
Union  soldiers  in  making  appointments  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  force.  The  vote  stood,  ayes  ninety-five, 
noes  seventy-eight,  and  the  seventy-eight  who  voted  against 
the  resolution  were  all  Democrats,  and  forty-six  of  them 
were  ex-Confederates.  Again,  in  the  Senate,  April  17,  1879, 
Mr.  Edmunds  offered  a  resolution  that  Union  soldiers  should 
not  be  discharged  from  the  places  they  held  under  the  sec- 
retary' of  the  Senate  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  except  for 
specified  cause.  This  resolution  was  defeated,  the  vote 
standing  twenty-five  Republican  ayes  to  thirty-one  Demo- 
cratic noes,  and  of  these  latter  eighteen  were  ex-Confeder- 
ates. Mr.  Carpenter  proposed  an  amendment  that  no  Con- 
federate soldier  should  be  appointed  to  office  about  the 
Senate  chamber  in  the  place  of  a  Union  soldier.  This  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-four,  the  majority 
being  all  Democrats,  and  nineteen  of  them  ex-Confederates. 
On  February  25,  1880,  a  bill  was  offered  in  the  Senate  to 
allow  a  Maryland  rebel  to  receive  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  on  this  occasion  Garland,  of  Alabama,  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  the  law  which  prohibits  the  appointment  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  sailors,  and  office-holders  to  positions  in 
the  United  States  army  should  be  repealed.  The  Con- 
federates and  Democrats  promptly  responded  to  this  appeal, 
and  cast  thirty-six  votes  to  twenty-three  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bill. 

The  daily  Examiner  comes  out  as  a  morning  journal,  un- 
der new  management.  If  the  promises  of  its  inaugural  could 
be  kept,  we  should  give  it  hail  and  welcome.  It  promises 
editorials  earnest,  thoughtful,  well-informed,  and  reliable, 
and  free  from  improper  personalities.  It  promises  to  become 
a  first-class  newspaper.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  and  faithfully 
Democratic.  For  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  it 
promises  "  to  work  with  a  consuming  zeal,  born  of  our  sense 
"of  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  the  cause  in  which  we  la- 
"bor."  It  declares  that  it  will  not  be  the  slave  of  the  party, 
but  be  reasonably  independent,  and  it  will  at  all  times  advise 
against  the  nomination  of  dad  men  to  office.  It  will  strongly 
sympathize  with  those  who  labor.  This  salutation  ended,  it 
says:  "So  much  by  way  of  promise.  Now  for  fulfillment. 
We  make  our  bow,  and  proceed  to  business."  Naturally, 
we  look  over  the  first  copy  of  the  new  issue,  to  note  the  style, 
the  tone,  and  the  character  of  the  new  journal.  We  omit 
any  criticism  of  its  editorials,  as  to  their  intellectual  force, 
originality,  or  fairness,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  remark 
that  first  issues  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  determining  the 
character  of  a  new  journal  in  this  respect.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  the  Examiner  has  begun  to  print  puffs  of  itself  from 
other  journals.  It  is  an  observance  honored  in  the  breach, 
and  never  indulged  in  by  self-reliant,  able,  and  dignified  jour- 
nals.    The  interspersing  of  italics  and  quotations  to  empha- 


size a  single  idea  is  a  matter  of  taste;  we  do  not  like  it.  It 
prints  a  good  story  from  the  Galveston  News,  illustrating  the 
depth  of  depravity  that  may  be  attained  by  a  newspaper. 
The  Smithville  Torpedo  is  just  our  idea  of  a  Democratic 
party  paper.  It  will  misrepresent,  to  aid  a  party  candidate. 
It  may  be  bought  by  an  advertisement  to  exaggerate,  and 
personal  fear  may  prompt  it  to  suppress  the  truth.  The  new 
Examiner  says  that,  for  "obvious  reasons,"  it  will  be  sup- 
plied with  special  news  upon  political  subjects,  and  from 
sources  more  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper. 
We  guess  so;  and  we  guess  the  following  are  specimens  of 
what  we  may  expect,  until  after  the  2nd  day  of  November: 
"  Indiana  will  undoubtedly  go  Democratic  by  ten  thousand, 
"  in  spite  of  Republican  colonization."  "  In  Ohio  the  Re- 
publicans are  frightened."  "Conkling  is  doing  no  good." 
"  Virginia  looks  better  for  the  Democrats."  "  Everything  is 
"red-hot.  The  Democrats  everywhere  confident  and  jubi- 
"lant."  "The  Republicans  are  despondent,  demoralized, re- 
"  lying  solely  on  their  money,  bulldozing,  bribery,  and  fraud." 
"Large  numbers  of  Republicans  are  coming  over."  "The 
"  Hebrews  are  almost  solid  for  Hancock."  "  The  contest 
"  in  Illinois  is  very  close,  with  the  chances  favoring  the 
"  Democracy."  "  The  Republicans  are  despondent,  hope- 
"less,  and  evidently  fighting  a  forlorn  campaign."  The  new 
journal  very  fully  endorses  Mayor  Kalloch  and  the  Sand-lot 
element — not  by  the  direct  endorsement  of  its  editorial  opin- 
ion, but  by  the  equally  emphatic  kindness  of  its  news  col- 
umns. It  laughs  at  and  belittles  Republican  meetings,  and 
describes  a  Republican  primary,  at  which  only  five  thousand 
votes  were  polled,  as  captured  by  "  roughs  and  bullies,"  and 
the  convention  to  be  called  as  a  "  cut-and-dried"  one  in  the 
interest  of  General  Miller  for  United  States  Senator.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  if  this  new  journal  shall  come  up  to  its 
promises.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  partisan  and 
Democratic,  we  shall  make  due  allowance  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  printed.  We  shall  generously  consider  the 
kind  of  men  for  whom  it  writes,  and  the  character  of  the 
party  whose  advocate  it  is.  We  shall  recognize  how  difficult 
a  task  it  has  in  reconciling  the  history  of  the  Democracy 
with  loyalty  to  the  nation ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  in- 
telligent men  who  love  their  country  that  it  is  safe  to  restore 
the  Democracy  to  power,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  must 
be  to  convince  any  person  of  sense  that  the  administration 
ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  same  "solid  South"  and  cop- 
perhead North  that  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  a  causeless 
and  wicked  civil  war.  But  if  the  new  Examiner  is  to  be 
edited  by  gentlemen,  who  will  keep  the  promise  to  hold 
themselves  "free  from  improper  personalities,"  we  shall  be 
the  best  of  friends.  Politics  and  journalism  make  a  splendid 
field  for  intellectual  combat,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  gen- 
tlemen engaging  in  them  should  not  be  controlled  by  the 
same  rules,  and  extend  to  each  other  the  amenities  and  cour- 
tesies that  exist  among  gentlemen  in  the  other  business  and 
professional  relations  of  life. 


above  him  in  rank  is  the  prostitute.  We  congratulate  the 
ladies  of  the  Mission  Home  upon  their  achievement.  To  us 
it  seems  but  an  instance  of  sentimentality  run  to  idiocy. 


A  small  association  of  very  excellent,  most  enthusiastic, 
and  altogether  excellent  females  has  established  a  Chinese 
Home  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  branch  of  a  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Heathen.  To  us  it  seems  a  very  absurd  and  misdirected 
effort.  We  have  never  seen  a  well  authenticated  account  of 
a  Chinese  convert  to  Christianity  in  all  the  thirty-one  years 
of  our  residence  in  California.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
one.  We  do  not  believe  there  ever  will  be  one,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  at  all  important  that  there  should  be.  This  effort 
of  these  ladies  is  undoubtedly  sincere  and  honest,  as  they 
get  no  money  for  marrying  Chinese  abandoned  women 
to  white  idiots,  and  they  have  no  houses  to  rent  to  Chinese 
tenants  ;  but  they  might  just  as  well  array  themselves  in 
line  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Cliff  House  and  sing  hymns  to 
the  seals,  as  to  endeavor  to  convert  the  Chinese  to  Christian- 
ity. If  these  ladies  would  become  ministering  angels 
of  especial  mercy,  let  them  hunt  out  the  victims  of  the 
Chinese.  They  may  be  found  in  the  insane  asylums,  in  the 
hospitals,  and  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty — in  the 
prisons,  the  opium-dens,  and  the  vile  alleys ;  and  if  they  can 
not  find  those  who  need  rescuing  from  lives  of  crime — those 
whom  it  would  be  well  to  convert  among  our  own  native- 
born — then  for  God's  sake  let  them  go  to  China,  and  offer 
the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Chinese,  who,  for  now  these  four  thousand  years,  have  been 
going  to  hell  by  the  broad  and  beaten  path  of  Buddhism. 
These  ladies  have  been  wondrously  touched  by  what  they 
regard  as  an  affecting  incident.  It  is  this :  A  Chinese  actor 
brought  to  the  home  a  female  infant,  with  the  humbug  story 
that  its  mother  had  run  away  with  another  man,  and  he  had 
brought  the  child  and  given  it  to  the  ladies  of  the  home. 
Female  infants  are  very  lightly  esteemed  by  the  heathen 
Chinese,  and  if  these  tender-hearted  ladies  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  custom  in  China  to  destroy  female  chil- 
dren— to  expose  them  in  trays  and  baskets  and  let  them 
float  down  the  Ho-ang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  rivers  to  the 
sea — they  might  appreciate  the  cute  dodge  that  gives  the  off- 
spring of  a  Chinese  prostitute  and  a  Chinese  play-actor  to 
the  kindly  charities  of  American  ladies.  That  social  class 
which  is  most  lightly  esteemed  in  China  is  the  actor.     Next 


There  is  cause  for  serious  reflection  in  observing  the  con- 
duct of  our  State,  county,  and  district  agricultural  fairs. 
Some  of  them — and  especially  the  one  at  Sacramento — are 
under  the  patronage  of  officials,  aided  by  public  moneys,  and 
are  State  institutions.  Whether  they  are  accomplishing  an 
amount  of  good  justifying  the  expense  and  trouble  attending 
them  maybe  well  questioned;  whether  they  are  doing  as 
much  good  as  evil  may  be  a  disputed  point.  That  they  are 
not  doing  as  much  good  as  they  might,  and  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  management  is  exceedingly  defective,  all  will  agree. 
That  some  of  the  scenes  in  and  about  fair  grounds,  and  in 
and  about  the  towns,  villages,  and  cities  where  they  are  held, 
are  utterly  disgraceful  and  shamelessly  demoralizing,  no  re- 
spectable man  or  woman  will  dare  deny.  We  do  not  now 
propose  to  enter  upon  the  oft-argued  discussion  regarding 
horse-racing  at  fairs.  We  know  how  zealous,  how  earnest, 
and  how  specious  an  argument  may  be  made  by  a  horse- 
jockey  and  race-sharp  upon  the  necessity  of  races  as  an  in- 
ducement for  the  cultivation  of  breeds,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  could  well  understand  that  farmers  and  gentle- 
men of  a  county  would  find  a  pleasurable  and  profitable  ri- 
valry in  breeding  fine  and  fast  horses,  and  in  trials  of  speed 
among  each  other.  We  can  appreciate  the  keen  enjoyment 
of  breeding  fine-blooded  cattle,  and  in  their  exhibition.  But 
we  do  not  at  all  appreciate  a  country  fair  being  turned  into 
a  universal  horse-race  and  cattle-show — a  race  open  to  all 
the  jockeys  of  the  State  to  come  and  steal  away  the  local 
purse  by  their  tricks,  and  arts,  and  devilish  practices.  We 
do  not  at  all  appreciate  the  propriety  of  certain  fancy-cattle 
dealers  hippodroming  the  State  with  their  fat,  blanketed, 
combed,  and  curried  cattle,  for  the  mere  business  of  getting 
off  with  the  award  that  was  intended  to  encourage  home 
breeding.  All  this  prevents  the  farmer  from  displaying  his 
well-bred  fast  colts,  because  he  knows  that  they  will  not  take 
prizes  against  the  imported  stock  of  Governor  Stanford.  He 
will  not  let  his  son  drive  against  a  trained  jockey,  like  Hickok 
or  Budd  Doble.  He  will  not  show  his  uncombed  cattle 
against  the  herd  of  Colonel  Younger  or  Jesse  D.  Carr.  This 
kind  of  thing  degenerates  into  a  show-rivalry  of  fancy  breed- 
ers, and  if  it  encourages  the  local  farmer  we  do  not  see  it. 
An  exhibition  of  stock  confined  to  that  grown  or  owned  in 
the  county,  and  trials  of  horse- speed  confined  to  horses 
owned  in  the  county  and  handled  by  the  men  who  own  them  ; 
prizes  given  to  the  home  production ;  better  prizes  given  to 
the  breeder,  and  less  to  the  horse-jockey ;  more  money  given 
to  improved  farm  machinery,  and  less  to  fancy  bulls  that  are 
driven  to  the  town  for  exhibition  and  driven  away;  a  reward 
to  destroy  the  phylloxera,  or  worms  and  insects  that  destroy 
grain  and  fruit,  would  be  money  well  expended.  But  while 
all  these  may  be  open  questions,  we  think  there  can  be  none 
concerning  the  utter  paralysis  of  law,  the  utter  abandonment 
of  all  decency  and  propriety  in  so  conducting  a  fair  that  it 
invites  to  the  fair-town  all  the  pimps,  panderers,  prostitutes, 
pickpockets,  gamblers,  thieves,  horse -jockeys,  loafers,  vaga- 
bonds, and  criminals  of  the  entire  State.  As  soon  as  the 
fair  season  begins,  this  army  of  camp-followers  gather  them- 
selves together  and  take  up  their  march — from  Chico  to  Sa- 
linas. Sacramento  was  crowded, in  its  streets,  saloons,  hotels, 
and  fair-grounds,  with  the  most  abandoned  of  both  sexes. 
We  are  not  super-sensitive  over  gambling  or  horse-racing. 
The  man  who  chooses  to  risk  his  own  money  at  an  honest 
game  of  faro  has  our  consent  to  do  so;  and  it  is  not  appar- 
ent to  any  one  with  his  eyes  shut  that  there  is  any  great 
moral  difference  between  this  and  stock-gambling,  or  the  or- 
thodox grab-bag  of  a  church  fair.  We  can  understand  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  a  horse-race  fairly  conducted ; 
but  the  shameless  "hogging  games"  that  we  witnessed  at 
Stockton  are  mere  devices  for  knaves  to  rob  fools.  We  take 
no  especial  delight  in  seeing  jockeys  score  half  a  hundred 
times  in  order  to  get  advantage  in  a  start.  The  two  minutes 
and  thirty-nine  and  a  half  seconds  of  a  "plug"  race  hardly 
justifies  one  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  upon  a  hard  board  when 
he  has  no  money  in  the  pool.  At  all  these  fairs  there  are 
roulette,  faro,  rouge-et-noir,  monte,  three- card -monte,  the 
string  game,  chuckaluck,  ABC,  dice,  rondo,  wheel  game, 
throwing  rings,  balls — and  every  one  of  them  a  thieving 
game;  prostitutes  for  a  look-out,  cappers  ringing  in  the  igno- 
rant by  every  fraudulent  inducement.  Harlots  up  and  down 
the  street,  inviting;  quack-medicine  vendors,  trick-players, 
peddlers ;  foreign  mendicants,  blind  and  lame,  singing,  with 
accordeons,  bag-pipes,  and  fiddles  ;  organs  playing.  And  all 
this  open  and  undisguised — practiced  in  the  streets,  in  sa- 
loons, on  the  fair  grounds,  and  in  places  rented  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  agricultural  societies.  It  is  a  shameful  and  de- 
moralizing exhibition,  and  one  that  can  not  result  in  other 
than  evil.  Young  country  boys  do  not  spend  a  week  profit- 
ably in  association  with  horse-jockeys,  gamblers,  prostitutes, 
and  thieves.  It  seems  to  us  that  great  reforms  are  demanded 
in  the  direction  of  agricultural  fairs  in  California;  and  we 
would  suggest  that  there  be  established,  at  London  or  else- 
where, a  foreign  missionary  society,  whose  duty  »t  shorM 
to  rescue  this  heathen  land  from  this  peculiar  abonv 
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A   CALIFORNIAN    THRESHING-FIELD. 


What  a  wonderful  difference  this  last  half  century— nay, 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century — has  made  in  the  mode  of  han- 
dling the  produce  of  the  earth  !  The  brain  of  the  inventor, 
the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  the  experience  of  the  husbandman, 
have  all  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  most  important  class 
of  industry;  until'now  it  seems  as  if  no  further  improve- 
ments could  possibly  be  devised  in  this  direction.  In  fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vast  and  manifold  designs  that  have 
centred  upon  the  production  and  husbanding  of  grain  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  become  one  of  the  gravest 
economical  questions  ever  put  to  society — how  to  feed  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  human  race.  It  would  not  be  beyond 
the  mark  to  assert  that  millions  of  men,  now  engaged  in 
manufacturing  raw  material  into  forms  fit  for  human  use, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plow 
and  the  flail,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  and  their  brother- 
workers  with  the  most  important  food-element  of  human  life. 
Fortunate  is  it  for  our  race  that  the  renaissance  of  thought 
in  Europe,  the  intellectual  awakening,  the  bursting  of  those 
bonds  of  superstition  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  kept 
the  worker  almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute,  should  have  oc- 
curred when  it  did.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case 
necessarily  increases  our  respect  for  the  well-ordered  har- 
mony of  nature. 

The  introduction  of  the  gang-plow,  the  reaper,  the  header, 
and  the  steam-thresher  have  alone  rendered  it  possible  to 
cultivate  our  broad  expanses  of  territory,  and  to  save  the 
grain  which  they  produce.  But  it  is  to  the  work  of  thresh- 
ing that  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  in  this  paper — and 
preeminently  to  threshing  in  California.  The  flail  of  the 
primitive  world  lasted  well  into  modern  times,  and  so  did 
the  threshing  floor  trod  by  oxen.  Ancient  Jewish  history, 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  supplies  us  with  one  of  the  Mosaic 
laws,  running  to  the  effect  that,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn."  Pity  it  is  that  a  legislature 
so  liberal  as  this,  having  a  generous  regard  for  the  dumb 
brute,  should  have  been  so  stern  and  stringent  upon  men. 
But  then  it  is  quite  probable  they  were  of  a  class  who  re- 
quired it.  The  same  history  tells  us,  in  its  magnificently  im- 
aginative orientalism,  that  when  David  disobeyed  the  behest 
of  Jehovah  in  numbering  the  people  of  Israel,  a  terrible  pes- 
tilence swept  over  the  land,  decimating  the  tribes,  until  "the 
angel  of  death  stood  still  over  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah 
the  Jebusite."  The  Romans  employed  both  flail  and  oxen  ; 
and  Virgil,  in  his  first  "  Georgic,"  is  particular  in  his  instruc- 
tions regarding  this  threshing-floor,  ox  area  of  baked  clay  ; 
while  his  reference  to  the  mysiica  vannus  Iacchi  is  proof 
positive  that  the  Romans  were  adepts,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
use  of  the  winnowing-fan.  Rude  though  such  such  appli- 
ances undoubtedly  were,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
our  Saxon,  German,  and  French  ancestors  possessed  any  of 
greater  superiority — in  fact,  the  flail,  the  oxen,  and  the  win 
nowing-fan  were  the  standard  by  which  farming  might  be 
measured  even  up  to  the  present  century.  Could  one  of 
those  old-time  husbandmen  arise  and  look  upon  one  of  our 
modern  steam-threshers,  whizzing  and  groaning  upon  a  Cali- 
fornia plain,  and  turning  out  ceaselessly  bushel  after  bushel 
of  plump  clean  grain,  as  fast  as  the  mouths  of  the  sacks 
could  be  sewed  up, 

"  From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve," 

he  would,  doubtless  involuntarily,  frame  some  such  idea  as 
that  which  finds  expression  in  the  verse  of  one  of  our  fore- 
most modern  poets  : 

"  Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  which  they  will  do." 

One  great  and  signal  advantage  that  the  Californian 
farmer  possesses  over  his  brothers  in  the  transmontane 
States,  and  most  other  districts  of  the  world,  lies  in  the  cli- 
matic properly  which  thoroughly  dries  the  grain  upon  the  field. 
Only  three  other  great  grain-growing  regions  possess  this 
property,  namely,  that  belt  of  coast-land  occupying  in  South 
America  the  same  latitudes  on  the  South  Pacific  as  California 
does  on  the  north,  Australia,  and  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  rainless  summers  of  these  regions  are 
a  blessing  to  the  farmer.  They  relieve  him  from  the  fear  of 
mildew,  rust,  and  the  damage  accruing  from  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. He  can  cut  his  grain  as  he  pleases  without  anxiety, 
and  leave  (as  he  does)  his  well-filled  sacks  upon  the  field,  or 
in  his  granary,  until  such  time  as  his  business  permits  him 
to  transfer  them  to  the  wharf  or  ship.  The  great  anxiety  of 
the  Californian  farmer  is  over  with  the  spring.  If  this  sea- 
son has  supplied  him  with  bounteous  rains,  his  well-being  for 
the  year  is  secure. 

From  July  to  November,  the  vast  plains  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  are  dotted  with  countless  stacks  of  wheat, 
and  busy  with  the  hum  of  hundreds  of  steam-engines  and 
threshing-machines.  No  time  is  lost.  Each  of  these  ma- 
chines with  its  "boss"  and  complement  of  men, goes  from  farm 
to  farm  throughout  the  livelong  summer  and  autumn,  working 
within  a  certain  area  of  perhaps  one  or  two  townships,  accord- 
ing as  contracts  with  the  farmer  have  been  previously  made. 

The  threshing  season  gives  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  unfortunately  thrown  out  of 
employment  during  the  remainder  of  the  year — since,  when 
the  work  of  threshing  is  over,  farmers  have  no  need  to  em- 
ploy more  than  a  few  extra  hands,  even  in  plowing  season. 
Still,  the  farm-hand  in  California  frequently  prefers  to  make 
large  wages  during  six  months  of  the  year,  and  "  lay  off"  for 
the  remaining  months,  to  earning  moderate  but  steady  wages 
all  the  year  round.  For  example,  wages  on  the  threshing- 
field  vary,  according  to  the  grade  of  work  done,  from  two  to 
five  dollars  per  day,  the  average  being  about  two  and  a  half. 
Board  in  every  case  is  furnished  by  the  farmer.  Thus,  a 
steady  hand,  who  works  through  "heading"  and  "threshing," 
can  depend  upon  earning  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month,  clear,  for  six  months;  while,  were  he  work- 
ing steadily  on  a  farm  throughout  the  year,  his  wages  would 
not  average  more  than,  say,  thirty-five  dollars  per  month. 
As  we  have  said  before,  some  prefer  the  hard  work  and  high 
wages  for  half  the  year,  to  the  moderate  work  and  moderate 
wages  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste  ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  industries,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand does  not'bear  too  heavily  on  the  farm-hand,  since,  even 
If  the  chiss  which  works  through  the  summer  is  thrown  out 


of  work  during  the  winter,  it  has  earned  during  its  spell  of 
work  enough,  if  taken  care  of,  to  keep  it  in  comfort  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Of  course,  among  all  workers, 
there  is  the  average  percentage  of  thrift  and  improvidence, 
and  winter  will  still  find  the  grasshopper  of  the  fable  thrown 
upon  the  community. 

But  let  none  suppose  that  the  work  of  the  thresher  is 
easy,  or  that  these  high  wages  are  paid  without  an  equiva- 
lent return  of  muscle.  I  make  the  assertion — and  make  it 
knowingly — that  none  but  the  exceptionally  vigorous  can 
endure  the  severe  and  prolonged  strain  upon  the  muscular 
and  nervous  system  demanded  by  certain  positions  on  a 
threshing-machine.  A  four-mile  boat  race  at  forty  strokes  a 
minute  calls  for  muscle  and  pluck  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is  over 
in  twenty  minutes.  A  hundred-mile  bicycle  trip  keeps  the 
driving  limbs  in  action.  A  six-days'  pedestrian  contest  de- 
mands a  still  greater  effort  of  endurance.  But  still,  I  doubt 
whether  the  champions  in  any  of  these  athletic  feats  would 
care  to  practice  on  a  No.  i  "Buffalo  Pitts"  thresher,  with  a 
forty-horse-power  straw-burning  engine  belted  to  the  pulley, 
and  turning  out  three  thousand  bushels  of  clear  grain  a  day, 
with  a  genuine  July  Californian  sun  sweltering  overhead  on 
the  stifling  central  plains  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  but  one 
hour  of  intermission  at  noon.  If  this  kind  of  work  would  not, 
in  colloquial  phrase,  "bring  these  terriers  to  their  milk,"  then 
is  a  threshing-machine  belied,  and  farmers'  money  can  be 
had  for  the  picking  up.  In  speaking  thus,  I  have  special 
allusion  to  the  men  "upon  the  stack" — the  "  forkers,"  the 
"  tablers,"  and  the  "feeders" — also  the  "  sack-packer"  on  the 
ground  ;  for  there  are  certain  other  operations  connected 
with  the  business,  where  the  work,  though  constant,  is  by  no 
means  so  hard  as  in  the  first-mentioned  instances. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  subject  specifically  and  categori- 
cally. The  paraphernalia  of  threshing  consists  of  a  portable 
steam-engine  and  boiler  combined,  a  threshing-machine  or 
"separator,"  as  it  is  variously  called,  and  a  large  platform 
wagon  whereon  the  separator  is  conveyed.  A  full  comple- 
ment of  hands  numbers  fourteen,  namely,  engineer,  fireman, 
separator  "boss,"  two  forkers,  three  tablers,  feeder,  sack- 
tender,  sack-sewer,  sack-packer,  and  straw-buck.  Of  these, 
the  engineer  usually  gets  five  dollars  a  day ;  the  forkers, 
separator  "boss,"  and  feeder,  four  ;  the  first  tabler,  sack- 
sewer,  and  sack-packer,  three;  and  the  rest,  two  and  a  half 
or  two.  Very  little  time  is  lost  in  moving  from  farm  to  farm. 
Sometimes  the  threshing  on  a  farm  is  completed  in  a  single 
day,  sometimes  it  may  take  a  week — according  to  the  extent 
of  the  farmer's  holding.  The  earliest  gray  of  dawn  beholds 
the  fireman  getting  up  steam  in  the  boiler.  The  most  popu- 
lar threshing-engine  is  the  straw-burner.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  consumes  the  straw  which  is  left  after  the  grain  is 
threshed.  This  system  saves  the  farmer  much  time  and  ex- 
pense, as  otherwise  he  would  have  to  supply  the  engine  with 
cord-wood,  an  article  which  is  scarce  upon  the  treeless 
plains  of  central  California,  and  has  to  be  conveyed  by  wagon 
from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra.  Straw  has  another  advan- 
tage over  wood  fuel,  and  that  is  that  its  action  is  more  in- 
stantaneous in  getting  up  steam  than  the  latter  ;  an  advan- 
tage of  no  mean  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  time 
is  essentially  money  to  the  owner  of  a  threshing-machine, 
since  his  hands  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  piece. 
There  are  two  rival  classes  of  steam-engine  generally  em- 
ployed in  threshing,  namely,  the  fire-box  boiler,  and  the  re- 
turn tubular  boiler.  Each  has  its  supporters  and  its  de- 
tractors, but  both  are  efficient.  The  threshing-hands  spread 
their  blankets,  as  a  rule,  on  the  ground  around  the  stack  upon 
an  improvised  bed  of  straw,  which  is,  however,  as  grateful  as 
a  couch  of  down  to  weary  limbs,  and  has  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  never  being  pressed  by  sybaritic  unrest,  for  the 
thresher,  indeed,  earns  his  repose,  and  never  fails  to  secure 
it.  By  the  earliest  glimmer  of  dawn  all  hands  turn  out,  and, 
after  performing  their  ablutions,  flock  to  the  farm-house, 
where  the  inmates  have  already  been  up  and  engaged  in 
getting  ready  breakfast  for  their  guests.  As  a  rule,  farmers 
set  a  very  full  and  substantial  table  in  threshing  season — a 
better  table,  in  fact,  than  they  set  for  their  own  household  at 
ordinary  times.  They  seem  to  take  a  certain  pride  in  pro- 
viding unwonted  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  pies,  cakes,  fruit, 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  justice  done  to  their  hospitality. 
Your  threshing-hand,  in  good  health,  has  an  enormous  ap- 
petite, and  a  bountiful  supply  of  fuel  is  needed  to  keep  up 
the  strain  imposed  upon  the  human  engine.  By  sunrise, 
breakfast  is  over,  the  whistle  sounds  from  the  engine,  and 
the  whole  gang  troops  to  the  stack.  The  long  belt  running 
from  the  engine-pulley  to  that  of  the  separator  is  adjusted 
and  set  in  motion.  The  cylinder  begins  to  revolve  ;  the 
third  tabler  rakes  down  straw  from  the  side  of  the  stack  with 
a  crooked  fork  to  the  second  tabler,  w-ho  shoves  it  on  to 
within  reach  of  the  fork  of  the  first,  who,  in  turn,  forks  it  on 
to  the  feeder,  who,  with  gloved  hands,  keep  feeding  it  into  the 
machine,  where  it  is  instantly  chewed  up  into  fragments  by 
the  hungry  teeth  of  the  humming  cylinder,  and  transferred  to 
the  swiftly  oscillating  sieves,  through  which  the  grain  passes  ; 
while  the  chaff  is  blown  off  by  winnowing  fans,  and  carried 
up  on  an  endless  belt  to  the  further  end  of  the  separator, 
whence  it  issues  in  a  cloud,  falling  to  the  ground,  where  it 
would  very  soon  form  a  heap  of  such  proportions  as  to  pres- 
ently cover  the  machine,  were  it  not  conveyed  away  to  the 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  by  the  "straw-buck." 
This  functionary,,  like  many  others  in  higher  walks  of  life,  is 
somewhat  despised  by  the  rest  of  the  gang,  although  his  of- 
fice is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  but  entails,  on  the  contrary, 
no  small  degree  of  unpleasantness.  A  boy  is  competent  to 
do  the  work,  but  the  nature  of  that  work  is  disagreeable.  An 
ordinary  rail,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  is  attached 
by  tugs  to  the  harness  of  a  single  horse.  On  this  rail  the 
"  buck"  stands,  so  as  to  add  weight  thereto  and  prevent  it 
from  jumping.  The  horse  is  then  guided  so  that  the  rail  will 
be  dragged  over  that  portion  of  the  ground  where  lies  the 
chaff  that  falls  from  the  end  of  the  separator.  In  this  man- 
ner a  large  pile  of  chaff  and  straw  is  caught  by  this  primitive 
scraper,  and  pushed  away  to  some  distance  from  the  stack. 
As  the  "buck"  keeps  driving  the  horse  back  and  forward 
without  intermission  through  the  livelong  day,  it  follows  that 
he  prevents  the  neighborhood  of  the  separator  from  becom- 
ing clogged.  It  follows,  also,  that  he  is  enveloped  in  a  per- 
petual cloud  of  chaff,  which  begrimes  his  person,  and  would 
soon  blind  him  and  seriously  injure  his  lungs,  were  it  not  that 
he  wears  goggles  and  keeps  his  head  covered  with  a  sack, 
breathes  through  wet  cloths,  etc.,  and  generally  presents  a 


much-enduring  spectacle  to  the  looker-on.  But  now  let  us 
examine  how  the  straw  gets  to  the  third  tabler,  before  men- 
tioned, who  handles  the  bent  fork.  The  main  object,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  the  cylinder  of  the  separator  supplied  with 
straw.  No  less  than  eight  men  are  requisite,  unless  the  ma- 
chine happens  to  be  a  "self-feeder,"  in  which  case  the  serv- 
ices of  the  "feeder"  are  dispensed  with.  The  table,  or  plat- 
form on  which  the  tablers  work,  rests  between  the  bed  of  a 
wagon — standing  against  the  side  of  the  middle  of  the  stack 
— and  the  side  of  the  separator  just  above  the  cylinder,  and 
is  thus  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  It  therefore  follows 
that  all  the  contents  of  the  stack  must  be  brought  to  this  ta- 
ble ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  stacks  average  not  less  than  fifty 
feet  in  length  by  at  least  twenty-five  in  breadth,  it  necessi- 
tates no  little  labor  to  keep  the  machine  constantly  supplied 
with  straw.  To  this  end  a  derrick,  provided  with  two  pul- 
leys, is  rigged  up  on  the  wagon-bed,  and  over  these  pulleys 
pass  ropes,  to  the  stack  ends  of  which  are  attached  two  heavy, 
powerful,  three-pronged  forks,  some  four  feet  in  width.  The 
other  ends  of  these  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  whipple-trees 
of  a  span  of  horses  respectively.  These  powerful  forks  are 
manipulated  by  men,  who  dig  their  prongs  into  the  straw  of 
the  stack.  The  horses  at  the  other  ends  of  the  ropes  are 
then  driven  forward,  dragging  the  forks  with  their  loads  of 
straw  up  to  the  foot  of  the  derrick,  where  they  are  deposited 
within  reach  of  the  tablers,  who  transfer  the  straw  to  the  ma- 
chine. The  forkers  then  drag  back  their  forks  to  the  portion 
of  the  stack  where  they  are  working;  and  the  same  routine 
is  followed  unceasingly  until  the  last  bundle  of  straw  has  been 
dragged  by  the  derrick  forks  to  the  cylinder  of  the  separator. 
Meanwhile,  a  constant  stream  of  clean  grain  is  flowing,  from 
a  spout  in  the  side  of  the  separator,  into  a  sack  hooked  on 
below  to  receive  it.  In  a  half  a  minute  the  sack  is  full.  The 
stream  of  grain  is  then  shut  off  from  the  full  sack,  and  di- 
verted to  the  mouth  of  an  empty  one  at  its  side ;  the  full  sack 
is  deftly  removed  by  the  "sack-tender,"  and  set  on  the  ground 
within  reach  of  the  "sack-sewer,"  who  is  seated  near  by  upon 
a  full  sack.  With  a  few  adroit  stitches  the  mouth  is  sewed 
securely  up,  and  the  sack  is  carried  off  by  the  "packer,"  who 
piles  them  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  tiers,  at  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  "boss"  or  foreman  is  meanwhile  looking  after  the 
machine,  to  se'e  that  nothing  gets  out  of  order,  oiling  those 
portions  which  require  lubrication^  and  generally  superin- 
tending the  operations  of  the  men.  So  every  portion  of  the 
work  goes  on  with  mechanical  precision,  and  without  a  break 
till  the  whistle  sounds  noon  ;  unless  it  happens  that  some 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  separator  gets  out  of  order — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  breaking  of  one  or  more  of  the  cyl- 
inder teeth.  When  this  happens,  work  is  necessarily  stopped 
till  the  loss  can  be  replaced,  which  may  take  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  "hands"  enjoy 
repose.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fork  is  "accidentally" 
suffered  to  get  into  the  cylinder,  when  the  hands  consider 
that  they  are  being  rushed  too  hard.  As  a  rule,  however, 
things  go  on  without  a  break  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  save 
the  hour  which  is  set  apart  for  dinner,  between  twelve  and 
one  ;  or  the  intermission  consequent  on  moving  the  machine 
from  stack  to  stack,  or  from  one  farm  to  another.  The  Cali- 
fornian threshing,  lasting  from  June  to  October,  gives  em- 
ployment to  several  thousands  of  men.  These  men  are  hard 
and  honest  workers — otherwise  they  could  not  stay  with  a 
machine  more  than  a  single  day.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
amount  of  jollity  connected  with  the  change  of  scene ;  and 
the  evenings,  after  supper,  and  until  prudence  demands  a 
timely  retirement  to  repose,  are  not  unfrequently  dedicated 
to  music,  and  even  dancing  with  the  bucolic  damsels  of  the 
farm.  To  all  such  as  list  after  true,  healthy,  country  experi- 
ence, and  are  neither  afraid  of  toil,  nor  physically  incompe- 
tent to  take  part  in  it,  I  recommend  a  tour  through  the  wheat 
region  with  a  threshing-gang  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Their  eyes  will  be  opened,  their  digestion  improved,  their 
physique  invigorated,  and  they  will  earn  an  experience  which 
may  eventually  benefit  them,  if  they  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate it.  R.  D.  M. 
San  Francisco,  October  i,  1880. 


Sam  Davis,  in  the  Carson  Appeal ',  gives  an  excellent  spec- 
imen of  country  newspaper  business  management.  The  ed- 
itor sees  in  the  rival  paper  a  political  announcement  which, 
after  careful  search,  he  fails  to  find  in  his  own  sheet.  There- 
upon he  seats  himself  and  writes  : 

A  Nice  Pill. — Bill  Wiggins  is  out  wiih  an  announcement  that  lie 
is  a  candidate  for  sheriff.  Who  is  Wiggins?  A  hundred  persons  have 
asked  us  that  question  within  the  past  few  days,  and  we  have  taken  pains 
to  hunt  up  his  record.  Wiggins  is  a  man  who  has  bummed  in  this 
community  for  the  past  ten  years,  seeking  office  and  finding  none.  He 
has  bucked  like  an  old  mule,  stiff-legged,  at  every  ticket  that  he  has  not 
been  on,  and  tried  to  bust  ever)'-  combination  that  was  not  made  in  his 
interest.  He  is  a  political  parasite,  that  the  voters  of  the  town  should 
put  their  loot  on  for  the  last  time.  He  needs  a  final  quietus,  and  the 
next 

Just  then  Mr.  Wiggins  entered  and  laid  down  five  dollars 
for  his  announcement,  explaining  that  he  had  intended  to 
bring  it  earlier,  but  it  had  slipped  his  mind.  He  was  hardly 
around  the  corner  before  the  editor  had  thrown  his  article  in 
the  waste-basket,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

A  Representative  Man*. — We  are  glad  to  announce  the  fact  that 
Colonel  William  Wiggins,  well  and  favorably  known  in  these  parts,  an- 
nounces himself  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff.  Mr.  Wiggins  has  always 
been  a  consistent  man,  and  never  identified  with  the  bolters  and  sore- 
heads who  have  made  themselves  so  odious  in  the  county  for  the  past 
few  years.  He  has  stood  by  the  party  in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  his- 
tory. Mr.  Wiggins's  name  will  be  a  jpwer  of  strength  for  the  ticket, 
and  will  lead  us  to  a  glorious  victory.  His  name,  heading  the  county 
ticket,  makes  it  folly  for  the  opposition  to  nominate  a  man  to  run 
against  him. 

A  curious  kissing  case  is  about  to  come  up  before  the 
courts  of  Hungary.  At  a  recent  election  at  Cross-Kanitza 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  worked  actively  for.  the  elec- 
tion of  a  deputy  named  Jokai.  He  was  successful.  But  his 
opponent  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  election  annulled  on 
the  grounds  of  bribery  and  corruption,  instancing,  among 
other  things,  the  fact  of  the  lady  having  given  a  kiss  for  a 
vote.  The  kiss  was  given  in  the  presence  o(  witnesses,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  giver,  the  recipient  declared  that  he 
valued  it  at  more  than  a  thousand  florins.  This  will  bring  it 
within  the  law,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  lady  will  be 
heavily  fined,  if  not  imprisoned. 
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EULALIE. 

Far  o'er  the  blooming  and  wide-skirted  plains 
Of  that  queen  valley  by  the  western  sea 
Where  Yuba  winds  o'er  whilom  sands  of  sold, 
And  Sacramento  rolls  his  treacherous  flood 
Of  yellow  waters  toward  the  Golden  Gate — 
Above  the  wooded  slopes  and  sheltered  vales 
That  bask  in  sunlight  all  the  summer  long, 
Deep  nestled  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills 
A  lonely  village  lies.     On   every  side 
Forest  on  forest  of  primeval  pine 
Cover  the  ridges  with  Titanic   forms, 
Thro'  whose  dim  aisles  the  panting  breezes  play 
Ceaselessly,  with  a  music  wildly  sweet 
To  listening  ears  afar,  and   thro'  the  rifts 
Along  the  mountain  wall  float  upward,  where, 
Amid  a  breathless  and  eternal  calni, 
The  snowy-turreted   Sierra  lifts 
Its  crowned  and  rugged  majesty  to  heaven. 

Come,  Spirit  fair  ! 

Whose  tuneful  notes,  from  dawn  till   eve, 

Beside  the  sparkling  fountain 

That  gushes  from  the  mountain, 

The  leaden  stillness  of  the  vales  relieve 

With  many  a  low,  and  sweet,  and  plaintive  air ; 

Come,  from  thy  pure  and  unseen  shrine, 

To  him  who  oft,  when  summer's  ripening  hours 

Had  clothed  the  rock-bound  hills  with  flowers, 

Felt  and  adored  thy  wondrous  minstrelsy. 

Come,  Spirit  fair ! 

Draw  near,  and  breathe  thine  influence  divine 

Into  the  song  he  dedicates  to  thee. 

And  that  secluded  hamlet  in  the  wild, 
The  living  soul  of  its  vast  solitudes, 
And  lovelier  than  the  picture  of  a  dream, 
How  fresh  its  memories  rise!   Each  rural  cot 
Peeps  from  its  leafy  covert,  with  a  smile 
Of  homely  comfort  and  refreshing  ease, 
For  weariness  indeed  a  blissful  home. 
A  modest  chapel  crowns  the  nearest  height ; 
And  round  it  cluster,  on  the  upward  lawn, 
Memorials  of  loved  ones  passed   away. 
An  eager  brook,  offspring  of  snow  and  fire, 
In  some  far  mountain  glen  remote  and  stilt- 
Pours  its  pellucid  tide  along  the  vale, 
Dashing  and  plashing  o'er  its  stony  bed, 
And  slips  away,  thro'  orchards  filled  with  fruit, 
Athwart  the  village  street  embowered  in  trees, 
Through  leafy  copse,  and  banks  of  vivid  fern, 
Losing  itself  in  overarching  shade. 
From  the  rude  bridge  that  spanned  its  upper  end 
The  eye  caught  glimpses  of  the  distant  vale, 
With  its  broad  fields,  richgroves  andsilverstreams, 
And  busy,  teeming  towns;  thence,  looking  up, 
Discerned  amid  the  trees  a  winding  track 
Along  the  mountain  side,  not  far  removed, 
Where,  at  the  break  of  morn  and  falling  eve, 
The  hot-wheeled  messenger  and  his  winged  cars 
Awoke  the  echoes  of  the  drowsy  cliffs, 
As  they  rushed  swiftly  by.     How  beautiful 
Appeared  that  bright  and  ever  varying  view  ! 
Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  scene 
Returns  in  all  its  native  loveliness 
To  my  devoted  eyes      Sweet  Sunnyside  ! 
Once  more  in  visions  I  revisit  thee, 
And  tell  thy  beauties  with  endeared  regret. 
The  joy  and  grief  of  one  and  twenty  years 
(More  joy  by  far  than  grief,  for  heaven  had  blessed 
Me  with  a  happy  lot)  had  crossed  my  heart 
When  first,  in  early  summer,  I  became 
A  visitor  at  Sunnyside,  a  guest 
Of  one  whom  I  had  met  in  social  life 
In  the  great  city  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
My  childhood's  home.     A  mutual  friendship  rose 
Between  us,  of  a  casual  meeting  born, 
And  ripened  into  trust  and  cordial  love. 
He  was  of  stronger  soul  and  livelier  mood 
Than  I,  of  manhood  an  excelling  type; 
Comely,  well-bred,  and  generous-hearted  ever; 
Whilst  I,  tho'  oft  I  loved  to  be  alone, 
Preferring  solitude  to  company 
That  had  no  charm,  still  with  a  chosen  few 
Mingled  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 
When  from  the  city  to  his  mountain  home 
Jasper  returned,  a  year  went  slowly  by ; 
Then  he  by  letter  bade  me  visit  him, 
And  to  his  wish  my  heart  could  not  say  nay; 
Nor  had  I  cause  or  reason  to  refuse. 
So,  when  the  buds  of  spring  had  bloomed  and  fallen 
In  summer's  earliest  breath,  and  all  the  air 
Was  rich  with  scent  of  flowers,  and  trees  were  clad 
In  spotless  green,  I  left  my  father's  house, 
And  the  last  streaks  of  daylight  flushed  the  sky 
When  the  swift  car,  too  slow  for  my  desire, 
Brought  me  in  safety  to  my  journey's  end, 
And  to  my  waiting  friend. 

"A  thousand  greetings ! 
Welcome  to  Sunnyside  ! " 

A  hearty  grasp 
Closed  on  my  hand ;  the  voice  I  could  not  doubt, 
And,  turning,  Jasper  met  me  face  to  face. 
Absence  had  not  estranged  us,  nor  time's  lapse 
Dulled  our  sincere  affection.     For  a  moment 
We  stood  in  silence,  then  I  spoke  : 

"And  you, 
Jasper — how  have  you  spent  the  length  of  day 
That  we  have  lived  apart,  yet  unforgotten? 
My  life  is  all  devoid  of  incident ; 
'Twixt  books  and  studious  mood,  from  day  to  day 
A  round  unvaried.     'Tis  not  so  with  you — 
Your  letters  breathed  of  disappointed  hopes, 
A  sadness  that  you  could  not  all  conceal ; 
I  read  a  secret  deeper  than  your  words— 
I  do  not  ask  of  you  Jo  tell  it  me, 
But  say,  am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"Yes,  now  as  ever," 
Returned  he,  quickly ;  ' '  And  you  shall  know  all 
Ere  long."   A  smothered  pang  was  in  his  voice  : 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here  to-night 
My  heart  is  full.     The  darkness  comes  apace, 
And  we  are  tarried  for.     Let  us  away." 

The  horses  seemed  to  know  their  master's  will, 

And,  to  a  touch  obedient,  sped  along 

The  winding  road  and  thro'  the  rural  lanes, 

And  brought  us  safely  to  the  cottage  door, 

Half  hidden  in  luxuriance  of  leaves. 

It  opened,  and  a  pleasant  radiance  streamed 

Across  the  threshold.     To  a  waiting  groom 

Jasper  consigned  the  reins,  and  arm  in  arm 

We  entered,  and  beheld  a  pleasing  sight. 

The  room  was  small,  and  furnished  modestly, 

But  with  a  quiet  elegance  of  taste 

That  charmed  the  eyes,  whate'er  they  gazed  upon 

With  the  long  flakes  of  fire  that  filled  the  grate, 

Cheerful,  for  evening  dews  had  filled  the  air, 

A  lamp  of  bronze  mingled  its  lustre  pure. 

Beside  the  table  whereon  it  was  placed 

A  matron  sat,  scarce  past  her  beauty's  prime. 

A  fair  young  girl,  to  me  unknown  before, 

Greeted  our  entrance.     I,  in  my  surprise, 

Looked  up  to  Jasper.     He,  with  easy  grace, 

Said:  "  Mother,  here  is  our  awaited  guest, 

The  dearest  friend  the  world  has  given  me — 

My  cousin  from  the  South,  Eulalie  Rand." 

The  mother's  hand  I  look  with  true  regard, 

But  when  I  felt  the  maiden's  delicate  touch, 

As  her  soft  fingers  melted  into  mine, 

A  sudden  thrill  shot  through  my  veins  that  seemed 

To  come  from  the  recesses  of  my  heart  ; 

One  glance  of  her  bright  eyes  flashed  thro' my  soul. 

Said  I  : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure,  past  the  power 
Of  language  to  express,  in  mountain  glens 
To  find  so  sweet  a  flower  ;  and  not  less  so, 
Because  it  overwhelms  me  with  surprise." 
"  I  am  a  stranger  to  this  western  clime," 
Replied  she,  softly,  and  with  downcast  eyes  ; 
''  The  last  descendant  of  a  hapless  race. 
These  are  the  only  kin  I  have  on  earth, 
Dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside  ; 
And  Jasper,  doubtless  in  a  wayward  mood, 


Foreborc  to  tell  you  of  my  presence  here, 
Thinking  to  hedge  me  round  with  mystery, 
Which  was  not  fair." 

"Well,  be  that  as  it  may," 
Said  I,   "My  visit  now  is  trebly- paid  ; 
Nor  know  I  happier  day  in  memory." 

"  Jasper,  my  son,"  the  matron  said,  "our  friend 
Is  tired  and  travel-stained  with  his  long  ride. 
Conduct  him  to  his  room.     On  your  return 
We  will  repair  to  supper;  so  make  haste." 

"Thanks,  mother,"  Jasper  said,  and  we  withdrew. 
Through  a  short  hall  and  up  a  tiny  flight 
Of  stairs  we  went,  and  past  an  open  door 
Into  the  daintiest  nook  that  human  skill 
Could  well  devise.     A  flood  of  silver  light 
Streamed  in  through  snow-white  curtains  partly  drawn, 
On  mirrored  bureau,  downy  counterpane, 
And  fairy  carpet  strewn  with  life-like  flowers. 
Forth  from  the  window  I  beheld  a  scene 
Of  beauty— feasting  both  the  heart  and  eyes. 
The  moon  rode  full  in  the  unclouded  heavens, 
Investing  all  below  with  pallid  gleams. 
The  rippling  brook  shot  forth  a  shower  of  rays, 
The  village  lights  shone  red  among  the  leaves, 
And  the  cliffs  loomed  up  dark  against  the  sky. 
Their  swelling  summits  crowned  with  brilliancy. 

"This  is  your  room,  Amico,"  Jasper  said, 
"  Yon  door  leads  into  mine.     If  you  are  wakeful, 
Call — for  my  slumbers  fly  from  me  of  late — 
And  we  will  talk  again  of  those  good  times 
When  we  were  boys  together." 

At  his  words 
My  heart  leapt  up ;  for  bitterness  of  spirit 
So  breathed  in  them  it  jarred  my  happier  mood. 

"  Ah,  let  us  each  to  each  be  ever  young," 
Said  I,   "ever  as  true  and  faithful  friends! 
Age  gives  affection  more  intensity, 
But  not  more  feeling ;  and  our  purest  thoughts 
Come  fresh  from  memories  of  youthful  days. 
To-night  beside  this  window  shall  we  sit, 
And  I  shall  listen  while  you  tell  to  me 
The  cause  of  your  distress.     When  I  have  heard 
Then  may  I  judge,  and  give  my  best  of  counsel 
Should  you  desire." 

"  Ever  the  best  of  friends," 
Cried  Jasper,   "even  now  your  words  relieve 
The  lonesome  weight  of  my  unhappiness, 
And  I  shall  follow  them.     Let  us  to  supper." 
Around  that  hospitable  board,  refreshed 
No  less  by  choicest  converse  than  by  taste, 
We  lingered  late,  returning  whence  we  came. 
Eulalie  spoke  but  little,  but  Jasper  seemed 
Once  more  his  wonted  spirits  to  regain, 
And,  with  quick  wit  and  lively  repartee, 
Seemed  gayest  of  the  gay.     It  was  no  task 
For  me  to  read,  in  word  and  look  and  deed, 
The  signs  of  love  impassioned,  unreturned, 
Devotion  without  hope.     At  last  he  said : 

"  Sing  us  a  song,  Eulajie,  ere  we  go, 
To  waft  our  spirits  to  the  land  of  dreams." 
And  eagerly  I  echoed  the  request. 
She  blushed,  and  faltering  said  : 

"Sirs,  you  are  welcome, 
Let  charitable  silence  be  your  praise." 
Then  lifted  her  guitar,  and  with  a  brief, 
Sweet  prelude,  sang,  clear-throated  as  a  lute. 
She  ceased,  and  rising,  softly  said  : 

"Good-night." 

Once  more  within  the  curtained  oriel 
I  sat  in  silence,  listening  to  the  tale 
Of  Jasper's  hopeless  passion.     Thus  he  spoke  ; 

"  She  whom  to-night  you  saw  for  the  first  time, 
My  mother's  sister's  child,  came  to  our  house 
A  year  ago,  an  orphan  and  alone. 
From  the  first  hour  we  met  I  loved  her — loved 
With  all  the  fervor  and  intensity 
Of  first  and  passionate  love;  but  all  in  vain. 
I  never  dreamed  of  unsuccessful  suit ; 
But  lived,  from  day  to  day,  in  joyful  hopes 
Of  when  Eulalie  should  become  my  bride. 
Having  her  image  ever  in  my  eyes, 
Hearing  the  daily  music  of  her  voice, 
Breathing  the  self-same  air — oh,  I  was  happy  ! 
At  eve  we  wandered  by  the  brook,  and  watched 
The  squirrels  playing  among  the  leaves,  or  sat 
Upon  the  bridge,  listening  to  the  shrill  chirp 
Of  crickets  in  the  grass,  or  the  sweet  notes 
Of  thrush,  or  lark,  borne  on  the  silent  air  ; 
And  while  her  sad  bereavement  checked  my  speech 
Till  time  had  eased  her  sorrow,  I  but  learned 
To  love  her  more  and  more  !     But,  oh.  how  blind  ! 
For  she  all  unawares  interpreted 
My  silent  homage  with  a  heart  unmoved  ; 
And  when  I  told  her  of  my  love,  she  seemed 
As  one  recovering  from  a  painful  dream, 
And  said,  in  tears  :    '  Oh,  had  I  known  ere  now 
The  sorrow  I  was  laying  up  in  store 
For  one  who  has  deserved  my  best  regards, 
I  would  have  gone  away  from  Sunnyside 
Forever.     I  can  never  love  you,  Jasper, 
Nor  can  I  so  estrange  myself  from  truth 
As  bid  you  hope.     Oh,  think  me  not  ungrateful ; 
I  love  you  as  a  brother,  but  no  more.' 
These  were  her  words.     They  left  me  desolate — 
Desolate,  with  my  heart  as  cold  as  stone. 
And  since  that  bitter  hour,  when  in  the  shade 
Of  yonder  silver-shining  beach  we  stood, 
I  have  been  as  one  whose  light  is  all  gone  out — 
The  sunshine  of  whose  life  is  passed  away. 
Yet  have  I  not  forborne  my  daily  tasks. 
Nor  cheerful  words,  nor  smiles,  while  all  within 
Was  like  a  mountain  torrent  swol'n  with  storms  ; 
A  struggle  truly  cruder  than  death. 
My  mother,  too,  hath  wondered  at  a  change — 
A  change  in  both  my  spirit  and  my  face, 
Whose  cause  she  dreams  not  of.     Eulalie  strives 
To  hide  the  sorrow  that  she  feels  for  me, 
But  vainly;   and  I  fear  the  villagers, 
Well  meaning  but  officious,  with  quick  eyes, 
Discern  the  truth,  nor  long  will  keep  it  still." 

He  ceased,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand 
In  voiceless  grief;  and  then,  though  sore  perplexed, 
With  sympathy  my  better  wisdom  spoke ; 

"  Jasper,  absence  alone  can  free  you  both. 
Leave  Sunnyside  at  once,  and  in  the  life 
Of  the  great  city,  and  its  thousand  cares, 
And  ever-shifting  scenes,  strive  to  forget 
The  presence  that  in  this  still  mountain  vale 
Haunts  you  apart,  or  thrills  you  by  her  side. 
But  tell  your  mother  all ;   gain  her  consent. 
From  this  time  you  shall  be  and  live  with  me. 
Prepare  at  once  to  go  from  Sunnyside, 
For  two  days  hence  we  must  be  far  away. 
Shall  it  be  so?" 

He  bowed  his  head  in  silence ; 
And  I  withdrew  and  left  him  to  his  grief. 

The  morrow's  sun  rose  warm,  serene,  and  bright 
Above  the  mountain's  coronal  of  snow; 
And  shone  upon  the  valley  where  it  lay, 
Like  a  huge  emerald,  whose  glorious  hues 
Seemed  to  outvie  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
Not  in  a  thousand  years  a  fairer  morn 
Awoke  the  sons  of  men  to  daily  toil, 
Or  charmed  the  forest  warblers  into  song. 
I  looked  forth  from  my  window,  with  delight 
Almost  akin  to  rapture;  for  the  scene 
So  thrilled  me  with  its  beauty  I  forgot, 
Amid  that  love  of  nature  which  had  grown 
To  be  my  second  self,  the  griefs  of  those 
Whose  lot  mysterious  fate  had  linked  with  mine. 
And,  as  the  memories  of  the  last  few  hours 
Flashed  through  my  brain.  I  shuddered  with  a  sense 
Of  nameless  ill ;  and,  looking  forth,  beheld 
Jasper  on  horseback  passing  down  the  road. 
He  turned,  and,  seeing  me,  waved  a  farewell; 
Then  vanished  out  of  sight.     When  I  descended, 
The  widow  greeted  me  with  pleasant  smiles, 
And  said: 

"  Sir,  Jasper  bade  me  to  excuse 
His  absence  for  a  while,  he  having  need 
To  visit  workmen  at  a  distant  mine 
Far  up  the  valley." 

Gone  on  such  a  quest 
I  could  not  blame  him,  so  I  cheerily  answered ; 


"  Good  hap  go  with  him  !  " 

More  I  could  not  say, 
For  something  stopped  my  speech.     A  moment  later 
Eulalie  entered  softly,  without  word,     - 
But  with  sweet  grace  and  gentle  courtesy 
Sat  down  beside  the  window  opening  toward 
The  village.     Of  a  sudden  she- arose; 
A  deathly  pallor  overspread  her  face; 
She  strove  to  speak,  but,  striving,  gasped  for  breath, 
And  pointed  in  mute  horror  to  the  gate. 
And  there  was  Jasper's  steed — now  riderless; 
Beside  him,  half  a  score  of  villagers 
Bearing  a  lifeless  form.     O  heaven — 'twas  his! 
I  turned;   but  woe,  alas !  too  late!     The  sight 
Had  pierced  the  mother's  eyes,  and,  like  a  statue. 
She  stood,  of  heartstruck  anguish  turned  to  stone  ! 
But  for  a  moment — then  she  opened  wide 
The  door;  and,  with  wet  eyes  and  silent  tread, 
The  stalwart  miners  bore  their  burden  in. 
And  he  was  dead !     No  need  of  second  glance 
To  tell  that  life  forever  had  forsaken 
Its  frail  but  beauteous  tenement  of  clay. 
The  whiteness  of  its  pillow  rivaled  not 
That  brow  of  alabaster.     Those  pale  lips 
Were  closed  forever;   and  beneath  their  lids 
His  blue  orbs  slumbered  in  eternal  rest. 
His  rich  brown  hair  around  his  temples  played 
In  ringlets — save  in  one  spot,  matted  dark 
With  blood,  whose  crimson  stained  its  resting-place. 
The  mother  and  the  maid  with  one  accord 
Knelt  down  beside  the  still  and  rigid  form, 
And  bowed  their  heads  in  bitterness  of  woe. 
And  as  I  stood  beside  the  open  door. 
Speechless  with  grief,  one  whispered  in  my  ear: 
"Thrown  from  his  horse  upon  the  jagged  rocks 
That  line  the  mountain  path"  (the  whisperer's  voice 
Grew  husky)  "  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  too  ! 
His  horse  took  sudden  fright  at  something  near, 
And  shot  like  a  swift  arrow  down  the  road. 
The  reins  were  loosely  held— 'twas  instant  death. 
He  uttered  not  a  word,  but  closed  his  eyes 
With  the  sweet  smile  that  broods  upon  his  face. 
Sir,  any  of  us  would  have  died  for  him, 
We  loved  him  so.     But  God  is  just,  is  just — 
His  will  is  above  all.     Should  you  require, 
The  hearts  and  hands  of  all  in  Sunnyside 
Are  ready  to  your  bidding." 

The  man  paused, 
To  check  the  tear-drops  welling  in  his  eyes; 
Then  with  his  comrades  silently  withdrew, 
And  left  us  there  in  silence  with  the  dead. 
I  can  not  linger  o'er  that  sacred  grief, 
A  mother's  sorrow  for  her  only  son, 
Cut  off  in  the  opening  blossom  of  his  youth  ; 
I  could  not  give  the  measure  of  my  loss, 
Tho'  words  themselves  could  weep  ;  tho'  every  phrase 
Were  freighted  with  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 


Two  years  have  passed  away,  and  once  again 
My  eyes  behold  the  vale  of  Sunnyside. 
'Tis  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  summer  glory, 
Illumes  the  crested  hills,  and  with  quick  fires 
Burns  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  lake, 
While  slowly  sinking  to  the  ocean's  arms. 
The  breath  of  June,  perfumed  by  blossoming  fields 
And  tracts  of  odorous  pine,  comes  wafted  up 
Where  in  the  churchyard  path  I  stand,  before 
A  snow-white  marble  shaft  begirt  with  flowers, 
Bearing  these  words  :  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done." 
But  not  alone  I  stood  by  Jasper's  tomb, 
For  at  my  side  Eulalie,  lovelier  still, 
By  reason  of  the  sadness  in  her  eyes, 
Added  the  tribute  of  her  love  to  mine. 
Was  it  not  fit  the  day  that  made  us  one, 
For  all  that  is,  and  all  that  is  to  come, 
Should  be  a  day  of  love  and  sorrow  joined? 
Joy  for  the  future  filled  with  brightest  hopes. 
Chastened  by  sorrow  for  that  absent  friend, 
Not  lost,  but  called  away  to  happier  scenes, 
Where  sorrow  never  comes — joy  never  dies. 

Edward  Marshall  Mott. 
San  Francisco,  October,  1880. 


Life. 
Life  is  wrought  of  little  things — 
Little  joys  with  azure  wings, 
Little  cares  with  barbed  stings. 
Little  moments  swarm  in  showers, 
Bringing  weeds  and  bringing  flowers, 
Dying  in  the  silent  hours. 
Fall  the  silent  hours  away, 
Clad  in  white  and  clad  in  gray, 
On  the  bosom  of  each  day. 
Every  day  its  burthen  rears — 
Sorrow,  joyance,  pleasure,  tears — 
Tribute  to  the  hungry  years. 
And  the  years  sweep  out  to  sea, 
Bearing  you,  and  bearing  me, 
To  the  wide  eternity.  — Anon. 


Song:  to  Mariana. 
Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 
Seals  of  love  but  sealed  in  vain. 

— SJtakspea.  re. 


Memory. 
Memory,  ah,  me  !   ah,  me  ! 
Like  a  drunken  bumble  bee, 
Seeks  honey  in  dead  blooms, 
Though  fairer  flowers  are  growing, 
And  sweeter  buds  are  blowing, 
Renewing  past  perfumes. 

— £.  V.  Benton. 


We  are  Free. 
The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth 

Leaning  upon  the  winged  sea, 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 

With  mellow  preludes,  "We  are  free." 
The  streams  through  many  a  lilied  row 

Down-carroling  to  the  crisped  sea, 
Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 

Atween  the  blossoms,  "We  are  free." 

—  Tennyson. 


Recompense. 
For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear ; 
And  heaven's  long  years  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. — Bryant. 

Twilight's    Hour. 
The  Sunlight  on  a  waveless  sea 

In  softened  radiance  fadeth  slowly  ; 
The  folded  flower,  the  mist-crowned  tree. 

Proclaim  the  gathering  twilight  holy. 

It  is  the  hour  when  Passion  bows  ; 

A  solemn  stillness  round  us  lingers ; 
And  on  our  wildly  throbbing  brows 

We  feel  the  touch  of  angel  fingers. 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers  fond 

(For  Love  its  native  air  is  breathing) 

Drape  with  fair  hopes  Life's  drear  beyond, 
Gay  garlands  for  the  future  wreathing. 

It  is  the  hour  when  in  far  land 

The  wanderer,  tired  of  ceaseless  roaming, 
Longs  for  the  clasp  of  kindred  hand, 

And  the  dear  home  enwrapt  in  gloaming. 

It  is  the  hour  when  mankind  hears, 

Amid  Earth's  mingled  moans  and  laughter, 

Chords  which  will  swell  when  unborn  years 
Are  buried  in  the  great  hereafter,— Anon, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  local  dramatist  who  goes  to  see  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's "Galley  Slave," 

"Seeing,  may  lake  heart  again." 
The  elasticity  of  dramatic  circumstance  has  been 
stretched  to  its  utmost  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  again ;  but  if  it  rebound  this  time,  it  is  alone 
the  Arabian  bird  of  indestructibility— to  use  a  far- 
fetched metaphor — and  the  insanest  of  playwrights 
may  hold  high  revel  immediately.  I  fancy  Mr.  Bart- 
ley Campbell  must  have  delivered  his  seething  brain 
of  this  extraordinary  melange  very  shortly  after  he 
had  graduated  from  the  dime  novel  stage.  The  aroma 
of  a  youthful  fancy  pervades  it  still ;  what  with  its 
barons  and  models,  its  heiresses  and  foreigners,  its 
galley-chains  and  its  bigamies,  its  Romes  and  its 
Venices ;  for  the  playwright  keeps  his  people  moving, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  such  a  disjointed  set  of  people 
are  constantly  coming  across  each  other.  Possibly 
these  lines  of  travel  were  put  in  at  a  later  date  to  fur- 
bish up  the  youthful  manuscript,  for  it  is  not  quite 
the  thing  in  later  literature  for  Americans  to  stop  at 
home.  A  plain  home-story  has  quite  lost  its  charm, 
and  in  romance  there  is  neither  love  nor  marriage  any 
more— except  among  tourists.  Your  regulation  hero- 
ine must  float  up  the  Gile  in  a  dahabcia,  or  over  the 
dark  waters  of  Venice  in  a  gondola — or  even,  like  the 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  up  the  blue  Mediterranean  in 
a  ship.  Indeed,  she  has  even  been  known  to  cross 
the  East  River  in  a  ferry-boat ;  but  that  was  only  a 
case  of  extreme  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
who  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  unknown  countries. 
After  all,  the  main  point  is  to  get  her  away  from  home. 
They  are  all  trying  the  new  tack.  Even  Constance 
Fennimore  Woolson,  who  found  an  entirely  new  field 
at  home  in  writing  those  charming,  pathetic  Southern 
stories,  crossed  the  water  to  fall  into  the  ranks  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  evolved  that  deeply  metaphys- 
ical little  story.  "  A  Florentine  Experiment "  They 
have  their  charms  —  these  half-foreign,  half- native 
tales — since  they  familiarize  one,  in  a  pleasant,  easy 
way,  with  gardens  and  palaces  and  cathedrals  and 
works  of  art  ;  but  they  make  great  vagabonds  of 
our  American  heroines.  Thus,  Mr.  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's Cicely  Blaine  is  lonely  enough,  wandering  about 
Europe  with  neither  kith  nor  kin,  and  only  a  bagful 
of  money  ;  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  she  is  taken  in 
by  a  sharper  at  last.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
seen  Miss  Stanhope  when  I  liked  her  so  Utile  as  in 
Cicely  Blaine.  The  minor  fault  was  an  unbecoming 
coiffure,  in  the  shape  of  an  abnormally  large  and 
abnormally  fluffy  golden  wig  ;  the  major  fault,  her 
mounting,  from  the  beginning,  upon  her  very  highest 
pair  of  tragedy  stilts.  Perhaps  American  girls  are  the 
least  tragic  of  all  heroines.  Added  to  an  early  culti- 
vation of  common  sense,  they  have  a  certain  cold 
philosophy  which  serves  them  well,  and  which  quite 
prevents  any  such  romantic  conjurings  as  Miss 
Blaine's.  But  in  this  odd  cosmopolitan  cast,  Miss 
Stanhope  is  quite  as  unlike  an  American  girl  as  Miss 
Lilian  Andrews  is  unlike  an  Italian,  or  Mr.  Bradley 
unlike  a  Scotchman,  or  Mr.  Ross  unlike  a  Londoner. 
Miss  Eva  West,  as  Psyche,  is  not  located,  and  might 
come  from  anywhere,  while  Mr.  Kennedy  is  pugna- 
ciously American.  The  whole  crowd  are  floated 
about,  as  I  said  before,  at  the  dramatist's  sweet  will, 
and  appear  by  turns  in  various  not  characteristic 
rooms,  which  have  views  through  the  windows,  as  the 
playbills  inform  us,  first  of  Venice,  then  of  Rome, 
then  of  Marseilles,  and  lastly,  the  heaven  of  Paris.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  views  through 
the  windows  are  not  characterized  by  any  extraordi- 
nary dissimilarity  ;  and  that,  for  all  the  point  there 
is  to  the  change  of  scene,  the  entire  action  might  have 
been  confined  to  one  city.  However,  people  who 
stop  in  one  place  are  not  tourists,  and  dramatists  are 
nothing  if  not  consistent  Every  novel  reader  has 
read  "  Rudedge,"  in  which  the  name  of  the  heroine 
is  so  skillfully  avoided  that,  unless  the  reader  is  fore- 
warned, he  does  not  observe,  even  after  the  last  page 
is  turned,  that  the  heroine  is  a  nameless  young  person. 
Mr.  Campbell  could  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
author  of  '"  Rutledge,"  since  the  entire  point  of  his 
play  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of  a  name  in  the 
interview  between  Francesca,  the  model,  and  Miss 
Cicely  Blaine.  It  is  not  well  arranged;  yet,  upon 
this  misapprehension.  Miss  Blaine  discards  her  lover, 
and  marries  with  a  man  who  is  a  bigamist,  as  well  as 
several  other  sorts  of  scoundrel,  and  who  gets  her 
real  lover  into  a  very  awkward  scrape— this  scrape 
being  no  less  than  a  seven  years'  sojourn  at  the  \ 
leys.  What  would  France  and  French  romance  be 
without  the  galleys?  A  fortnight  ago  "Forget-me- 
not"  declared — with  bent  brows  and  in  her  most 
ice-  that  these  French  jails  held  their 


own  with  a  powerful  clutch.  But  in  the  last  act  of 
the  "Galley  Slave"  two  of  them — Sydney  Norcutt, 
the  English  artist,  and  Francesca  Brabant,  the  Ital- 
ian model — both  come  to  the  front,  smiling,  shaven, 
dapper,  and  well  dressed  (that  is,  the  model  is  not 
shaven,  but  the  artist  is)  after  a  brief  sojourn  of  four 
weeks  at  Toulon.  It  may  be  adduced  that  their  pres- 
ence was  quite  necessary  in  the  last  act,  but,  truly, 
there  is  not  much  red  tape  in  the  figment  of  a  drama- 
tist's imagination.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  Miss  Stanhope,  attuned  to  such  high 
pitch,  if  she  had  not  had  Mr.  O'Neil's  quiet  manner 
to  balance  her.  It  seemed  rather  absurd,  with  every 
one  about  her  taking  the  world  so  easily — unless,  in- 
deed, Francesca,  who  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it, 
poor  girl.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  Miss  Lilian 
Andrews,  divested  once  more  of  the  tinsel,  tights,  and 
gewgaws  of  burlesque.  The  lady  is  a  better  actress 
than  jig-dancer,  and  it  was  due  almost  as  much  to 
the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  her  Francesca,  as  to 
vital  interest  in  the  story,  that  a  very  tempestuous 
gallery  stormily  called  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
three  times  on  the  tableau  in  the  Marseilles  jaiL 
Truth  to  tell,  the  "  Galley  Slave  "  borders  so  closely 
upon  the  purely  sensational  that  it  is  a  delight  to  the 
gods,  who  lean  from  overhead,  with  a  new  sparkle 
in  their  eyes,  to  watch  the  inevitable  reward 
of  the  good,  and  the  punishing  of  the  villain. 
Mr.  de  Belleville,  having  got  back  into  his  own  espe- 
cial groove,  is  once  again  a  singularly  acceptable  vil- 
lain. It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to  see  a  man  go 
through  such  a  part  without  having  an  intense  desire 
to  throttle  him  until  the  proper  moment  comes  for 
enjoying  such  a  feeling.  Of  course  the  villain  is  a 
baron.  This  is  dealing  the  stroke  but  lightly,  for,  as 
Thackeray  says,  it  is  quite  as  easy  for  an  author  to 
make  a  duke  as  a  baronet ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  Pen- 
dennis's  first  novel  that  the  characters  were  all  lifted 
several  grades  in  the  peerage,  at  the  request  of  the 
publisher,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  English -reading 
public,  which  loves  to  know  of  the  doings  of  great 
people.  But  your  American  satirist  very  rarely  slashes 
at  the  English  peer  in  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
he  disposes  of  German  barons  and  Italian  counts. 
True,  Italian  counts  and  German  barons  are  ridicu- 
lously numerous ;  but  it  hardly  seems  fair  that  the 
American  writer  should  divest  his  dramatis  personam 
of  anv  moral  attribute  whatever  the  moment  the  hap- 
less foreigners  become  titled.  Early  training  and  a 
long  association  of  ideas  do  much  to  fasten  an  im- 
pression ;  and  how  very  odd  it  would  seem  if  one  of 
these  same  counts  or  barons  were  introduced  in  an 
American  play  as  a  model  hero — accomplished,  brave, 
noble,  a  very  Sir  Galahad — while  the  American  should 
do  the  discomfiture  business  in  the  last  act,  and  walk 
off  to  jail,  or  to  oblivion,  or  wherever  the  play-villain 
goes  when  he  says  "  ta  la"  in  an  airy  manner  at  the 
door.  We  would  think  the  playwright  a  lunatic,  or 
take  the  moral  world  to  have  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Did  not  every  one,  in  point  of  fact,  feel  strangely 
enough  when  Michette,  the  waiting-maid  in  the  "Gal- 
ley Slave,"  turns  out  to  be  quite  an  unorthodox  sort 
of  person?  She  does  not  listen  at  doors  for  her 
mistress's  secrets,  nor  accept  kisses  from  gentlemen 
as  compliments,  nor  take  the  centre  of  the  stage 
and  make  a  series  of  pert  speeches,  nor  let  the 
audience  darkly  into  the  secrets  of  the  family,  nor 
fly  aimlessly  about  the  stage  with  a  huge  brush, 
and  dust  away  invisible  particles  as  she  soliloquizes. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  Miss  Virginia  Thome  plays 
the  small  part  very  prettily  ;  but  is  Mr.  Bartley  Camp- 
bell going  to  gradually  and  insidiously  subvert  peo- 
ple's trained  ideas,  by  commencing  with  a  pretty 
maid  servant,  and  working  up  gradually,  perhaps,  to 
the  hero?  As  for  the  heroine,  she  is  unchangeable. 
She  is  as  she  was  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  be, 
world  without  end,  amen — not  meaning  irreverently. 
She  rings  the  changes,  but  it  is  upon  one  old  tune. 
She  loves,  and  is  loved  again  ;  but,  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, obstacles  intervene,  only  to  be  cleared  away  in 
the  end.  We  get  a  new  set  of  obstacles  now  and 
then,  but  we  never  get  a  new  girl.  I  think  Mr.  Bart- 
ley Campbell  can  take  the  palm  at  building  up  obsta- 
cles, but,  as  he  can  also  take  it  at  clearing  them  away 
again,  a  beautiful  balance  is  established,  which  ac- 
counts, perhaps,  for  his  success.  For  the  "  Galley 
Slave  "  is  a  success,  with  all  its  sensations  and  appa- 
rently impossible  knots.  I  saw  a  goodly  crowd  of 
people,  who  looked  sane  and  rational  enough,  weep- 
ing quite  freely  over  Francesca's  woes  the  other  night, 
and  laughing  just  as  heartily  over  Kennedy's  Fitts. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  cast  in  one 
of  those  comedy  parts  in  which  he  really  shines,  and 
has  really  admirable  command  of  his  countenance — if 
a  little  bit  of  flowery  dialogue  between  Mr.  Franklin 
Fitts  and  his  bride  is  gravely  intended  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Campbell;  for  when  it  comes  to  dropping  "a 
drop  of  remorse  from  the  watering-can  of  memory." 
there  must  be  a  sweet  puddle  in  the  garden. 

People  have  been  positively  lonesome  without  the 
little  Bush  Street  Theatre — whatever  the  channs  of 
the  carnival,  and  however  they  may  have  neglected  it 
when  the  doors  were  open — and  we  are  to  have  not 
only  a  new  opera,  but  a  new  singer  as  well.  Truly 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  for  we  have  had  some  queer 
tenors  at  the  Bush  Street — have  we  not  ?  ' '  The  Car- 
nival of  Rome  !"  It  has  a  jolly  sound — has  it  not? 
And  fancy  Rome  in  carnival  to  Strauss's  seductive 
music  !     There  has  been  ample  time  for  rehearsal, 


and  every  one  is  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  good. 
People  are  beginning  to  half  realize  what  the  town 
would  be  without  any  theatres,  and  surely  if  they  can 
take  any  pleasure  at  all  in  watching  the  untrained 
efforts  of  the  carnival  people,  the  theatres  can  not 
come  in  for  wholesale  disapproval.  The  amateur  has 
never  yet  been  born  who  could  act  to  satisfy  the  least 
fastidious  critic,  even  in  a  tableau.  For  life  on  the 
stage  is  a  training  of  hands  and  arms  and  legs,  and 
voice  and  face  and  manner — to  say  nothing  whatever 
of  expression,  interpretation,  and  all  the  rest.  It  was 
well,  very  well,  that  people  did  so  much  for  charity  ; 
and  many  of  the  amateurs — as  amateurs — did  re- 
markably well  ;  but  it  sounds  oddly  enough  to  hear 
the  people  who  went  to  the  carnival  night  after  night, 
and  stood  patiently  hour  after  hour  on  one  leg  to  see 
what — now  that  it  is  over  and  the  various  societies 
benefited — one  may  frankly  confess  were  very  poor 
tableaux  ;  or  straining  their  necks  to  see  the  dreary 
maroon  space  of  the  grand  stage — it  sounds  oddly 
enough,  I  say,  to  hear  people  who  were  so  very  easily 
satisfied  complain  that  there  is  nothing  at  the  thea- 
tres. Betsy  B. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 

Once  again  has  heaven  bereft  us ; 

Mabel's  in  the  lake ; 
Give  her  bangs  to  Sister  Clara — 

She  will  take  the  cake.  — Shelley. 


Editoks  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  issue,  under  the 
head  of  "The  Carnival  Musically  Considered,"  a  cor- 
respondent asks  :  "  Why  is  it  that  San  Francisco  can 
not  support  one  good  orchestra,  or  even  one  good 
military  band  ?  "  The  query  strikes  me  as  being  very 
much  to  the  point.  Why  can  not  our  better  class  of 
citizens  come  to  the  front,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
a  society  which  is  now  struggling  hard,  and  contend- 
ing with  numerous  difficulties  to  keep  itself  in  exist- 
ence? This  society  is  known  as  the  Orchestral  Union. 
and  is  composed  of  nearly  fifty  of  our  most  proficient 
amateur  musicians.  The  fact  of  their  being  amateurs 
does  not  detract  from  their  standing  as  musicians,  for 
from  among  them  many  can  be  selected  who  are  fully 
as  competent  in  the  higher  class  of  music  as  many  of 
our  professionals.  Under  the  baton  of  its  director, 
Mr.  Toepke,  the  society  has  already  been  able  to  ren- 
der selections  from  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Rossini,  Sarde, 
and  other  eminent  composers.  To  deserve  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  its  musical  friends  is  the 
only  object  the  society  has  in  view ;  and,  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  it  was  determined  nearly  a  year  ago  to 
elect  associate  members,  requiring  from  them  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  five  dollars.  But  the  amount 
collected  from  this  source  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
object,  and,  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  the  active 
members  have  been  obliged  to  assess  themselves  from 
time  to  time  until  their  annual  subscription  amounts 
to  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  associ- 
ate members.  The  second  series  of  concerts  com- 
mences next  January;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  soci- 
ety, I  should  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  assist  us  in 
proving  that  San  Francisco  can  support  at  least  one 
good  orchestra.  The  Haydn  Society,  of  Baltimore, 
a  society  similar  to  our  own.  has  attained  such  profi- 
ciency that  the  most  talented  musicians  who  visit  that 
city  are  delighted  to  give  some  of  their  time  to  prac- 
ticing with  them.  They  now  own  their  own  hall,  and 
have  in  their  treasury  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  X. 

Doctor  John  Lord  is  again  in  our  midst.  He 
brings  with  him  lectures  enough  to  form  a  most  inter- 
esting course.  The  initial  one  of  the  series — on  ' '  Cic- 
ero :  His  Services  to  Civilization  " — was  warmly  re- 
ceived last  week.  Next  Monday  evening  the  distin- 
guished lecturer  will  speak  on  "  Christian  Eloquence." 
as  illustrated  by  the  life  and  efforts  ot  Chrysostom. 
There  is  scarcely  a  topic  of  greater  interest  to  strictly 
religious  people — and  they  turn  out  belter  than  most 
classes  of  our  citizens.  Next  Thursday  the  subject 
will  be  ' '  Charlemagne ;  The  Revival  of  the  Western 
Empire " — a  subject  that  ought  to  picture  certain 
phases  of  the  ever  popular  Middle  Ages  in  a  fascinat- 
ing manner.  From  the  doctor's  well-known  powers 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  handle  the 
era  in  question  with  marked  ability.  Seventeen  other 
lectures  will  follow — two  each  week.  Dashaway 
Hall  has  been  chosen  for  the  deli  very  of  this  course 
in  San  Francisco;  and  tickets — either  for  the  series 
or  for  single  admissi  on— may  be  had  at  the  book- 
stores of  Bancroft,  Doxey,  Billings-Harboume,  Beach, 
the  Methodist  Book  Depository,  and  the  American 
Tract  Society. 


W.  W.  Cole's  Circus,  Menagerie,  and  "Congress 
of  Living  Wonders  "  will  make  their  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  this  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  cir- 
cus lot,  corner  of  Mission  and  Seventh,  for  nine  days, 
two  performances  daily.  From  the  lavish  and  seem- 
ingly deserved  praise  that  the  Eastern  and  Western 
press  have  bestowed  on  this  show,  we  should  judge 
that  it  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  The 
company  have  engaged  passage,  and  will  proceed  to 
the  antipodes  on  the  next  Australian  steamer. 


At  Metropolitan  Temple,  next  Thursday  evening, 
an  instrumental  and  vocal  concert  will  be  given,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  following  musicians  :  Mr. 
Daniel  A.  Miiller,  organist;  Mr.  L.  Bodecker,  pianist ; 
Mr.  Charles  Goffrie,  violinist  ;  Mr.  R.  Donovan, 
basso  ;  Signor  Bianchi,  tenor  ;  Signora  Bianchi,  con- 
tralto ;  and  Miss  Brandl,  soprano.  The  programme 
includes  numbers  from  Bach,  Verdi,  Rossini,  Schu- 
mann, and  other  high-class  composers  of  less  celeb- 
rity. 


An  Hungarian  painter,  Michael  Zichy,  has  finished 
a  curious  picture.  The  canvas  represents  a  grave- 
yard, where  the  dead  are  rising  from  their  tombs  and 
looking  for  each  other.  The  hour  is  supposed  to  be 
midnight,  and  the  moonshines  brightly,  bringing  the 
figures  into  ghastly  prominence.  Some  of  the  scenes 
depicted  are  very  touching.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
reunited,  and  mothers  find  once  more  their  children. 
But  the  recognitions  are  not  always  pleasant,  and  the 
wrath  of  enemies  who  meet  again  is  powerfully 
sketched. 

A  scene  in  a  picture  gallery  shows  a  "model 
model  "  in  a  man  who  serves  as  a  model  for  an  artist, 
and  in  the  artist's  absence  explains  the  picture  to  a  lady 
visitor  :  "  From  whom  did  Mr.  McGlipp  paint  that 
head?"  "From  yours  obediently,  madame;  I  sit 
for  the  'eds  of  all  'is  'oly  men."  "  He  must  find  you  a 
very  useful  person."  "Yes,-  madame;  I  order  his 
frames,  stretch  his  canvass,  wash  his  brushes,  set  his 
palette,  and  mix  his  colors.  All  he's  got  to  do  is  to 
shove  'em  on." 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion held  between  two  litde  New  York  girls,  neither 
of  them  over  twelve  years  of  age.  The  daughter  of 
a  * '  Hancock  man  "  went  over  the  way  to  ' '  scrape  ac- 
quaintance "  with  the  daughter  of  a  new  neighbor, 
when  this  conversation  ensued  : 

First  Girl — "  What  does  your  father  do?" 

Second  Girl — ' '  He  works'  in  the Department. " 

First  Girl — "  Is  he  a  Hancock  man?  " 

Second  Girl — "  No.  he  is  a  Garfield  man." 

First  Girl- — "  And  are  you  a  Garfield  girl?  " 

Second  Girl — "  I  guess  so." 

First  Girl  (sneeringlv)— "  Oh,  then  you  are  a  hide 
nigger-lover,  are  you?" 

Second  Girl — "Are  Garfield  girls  all  nigger-lov- 
ers?" 

First  Girl — "  Of  course  they  be." 

Second  Girl — "  Then  are  Hancock  girls  all  nigger- 
haters?" 

First  Girl  (emphatically — "  You  bet  !  " 

Second  Girl — ' '  Well,  I  guess  I  would  rather  be  a 
nigger-lover  than  a  nigger-hater." 

First  Girl — "  Well,  you  can  love  'em  all  you're  a 
mind  to  ;  when  Hancock's  elected,  I'll  give  you  one." 

Second  Girl — "  Where'll  you  get  him  ?  " 

First  Girl — "  Of  my  pa." 

Second  Girl — "Where'll  he  get  him?" 

First  Girl — "  He  owned  a  big  lot  of  them  before 
the  war  ;  and  if  Hancock  is  elected,  he  is  going  to 
have  them  all  back  again." 

Second  Girl — "  He  will  have  a  nice  lime  hunting 
them  up,  I  guess.  Some  of  them  must  be  dead  by 
this  time,  for  the  war  was  a  good  while  before  I  was 
born." 

First  Girl — ' '  Well,  if  he  don't  get  them  he'll  gel  his 
pay  for  *em,  any  way.'' 

Second  Girl's  Mother — "  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

First  Girl —  '  My  pa." 


A  correspondent  of  a  Southern  Baptist  paper  pro- 
tests against  bringing  dogs  to  church.  "  Last  Sun- 
day," says  he,  "just  as  our  pastor  was  about  to  ad- 
minister the  communion,  a  dog  slipped  up  slyly,  laid 
hold  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  left  with  it.  The  meet- 
ing before  that  we  had  a  dog-fight  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon."  The  Independent  savs:  "That  is 
worse  than  anything  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  known." 

The  jury  had  decided  that  the  man  who  had  broken 
into  Spillkins's  house,  and  was  caught  in  the  act.  was 
not  guilty,  the  evidence  being  insufficient  to  convict, 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  the  address  of  the  innocent 
man."  said  Spillkins. 

"What  for?" 

"  Well,  since  he  was  paying  me  a  friendly  visit.  I 
want  to  know-  where  he  lives,  so  I  can  return  the  call. " 


The  Burlington  Hawkeye  reports  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Genuflux  fell  down  stairs  last  Sunday  morning,  with 
a  flower-vase  in  one  hand,  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the 
other,  a  lamp  globe  under  his  arm,  and  a  china  sau- 
cer tucked  in  his  coat  pocket  He  was  trying  to 
carry  all  these  things  down  stairs,  and  he  succeeded. 
But  when  he  got  them  to  the  bottom,  and  hisanxious 
wife  screamed  from  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  know  if 
he  had  broken  anything,  he  took  an  account  of  stock 
and  calmly  reported  that  he  believed  ' '  he  had  broken 
every  d — n  thing  but  the  Sabbath."  "The  only 
thing,"  petulantly  commented  his  careful  and  eco- 
nomical wife,   "that  we  could  afford  to  break." 


George  C.  Shreve  &  Co.,  the  Montgomery-Street 
jewelers,  have  secured,  by  purchase  from  the  owner, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  collections 
of  Japanese  fine  metal  work  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  this  country.  The  collection,  which  consists  mostly 
of  rare  old  sword-mountings — the  sword  being  the 
old-time  place  of  wearing  expensive  jewelry  with  the 
Japanese — was  made  by  a  gendeman  for  twenty  years 
a  resident  in  Japan,  and  who.  through  all  this  time, 
has  been  gathering  together  the  rare,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  odd.  Most  of  the  ornaments  date  back 
hundreds  of  years,  and  are  miniature  histories  wrought 
in  iron  and  copper  and  gold.  All  of  them  are  mar- 
vels of  workmanship — the  engraving  and  inlaying 
of  the  metals,  and  beauty  and  fineness  of  finish,  go- 
ing way  beyond  the  ken  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
skillful  of  our  modern  metal-workers.  To  those  in- 
terested in  something  really  artistic  we  recommend  an 
examination  of  this  rare  collection. 


The  new  stationery  firm  of  Doxey  &  Co.  placed 
upon  our  editorial  table  what  we  should  style  a  com- 
plete letter- writer.  They  call  it  a  "  Dictionary  Blot- 
ter." It  folds  like  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  keeps  the 
blotter  ever  ready  for  use.  It  contains  a  dictionary  of 
uncommon  words,  synonyms,  geographical  and  Chris- 
tian names,  and  is  altogether  an  exceedingly  comfort- 
able and  useful  thing  to  have ;  and  is  especially  hand] 
for  anybody  traveling,  and  for  ladies  to  use  at  home. 


At  the  art  rooms  of  Schwab  &  Breese,  624  Market 
St.,  opposite  the  Palace,  may  be  seen  the  fines!  and 
most  complete  line  of  steel  engravings  in  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, embracing  all  the  most  striking  of  the  latest 
publications  of  Paris.  London,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
This  firm  keeps  also  a  full  line  of  artists'  materials, 
and  has  on  view  some  of  the  best  of  local  pictures. 
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There  is  in  San  Fmncisco"s  vicinage  a  natural  bar- 
ometer— the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpais.  Of  late 
the  clouds  have  been  resting  on  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, a  sure  sign  that  we  are  soon  again  to  have  rain. 
Now  all  the  people  who  have  taken  the  advice  of 
these  columns,  to  purchase  their  winter  suits  of  J.  M. 
Litchfield,  will  need  umbrellas  "to  keep  themselves 
in  out  of  the  wet."  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no  one 
ever  saved  an  umbrella  from  one  year  to  the  other. 
Those  needing  the  article  in  question  can  find  the  best 
and  finest  at  J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.'s,  415  Montgom- 
ery Street. 

Miss  Ellen  Coursen  will  give  an  ' '  operatic  night  " 
at  Dashaway  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  well- 
known  qualities  of  this  lady's  voice  and  methods  will 
assure  her  admirers  that  the  selections  and  the  sing- 
ing of  her  entertainment  will  be  alike  enjoyable  and 
excellent.  

Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  is 
not  only  the  most  reliable  remedy  for  consumption, 
but  it  is  a  specific  also  for  Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 

"  We  owe  to  the  Apollinaris  Water  one  meal  more 
per  day,  and  one  indigestion  less  per  meal,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Diday,  one  of  our  leading  medical  men,  in  dis- 
cussing the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  water. — La  Lib- 
erie, Paris. 

Messrs.  F.  Dewing  &  Co.,  420  Bush  Street,  are 
agents  in  this  city  for  Dr.  T.  J.  Duncan's  valuable 
work  on  "The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants 
and  Children,  and  the  Home  Treatment  of  their  Dis- 
eases." It  seems  not  too  strong  to  say  that  this  work 
ought  to  be  in  every-  San  Franciscan  home. 


If  you  desire  spectacles  to  suit  your  sight,  go  to 
Berteling  &  Watry,  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street. 

gST  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "'IHOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  810  Market  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  550  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French.  Spanish,   and  Italian   conversational  les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store) ,  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery'  St. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  ofSanJose\ 
has  achieved  a  grea,t  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Mark  Twai\'s   Scrap-Book. 


The  convenience  of  the  ready-gummed  page,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangement  for  scrap  pasting,  make  this  book 
indispensable  to  all  Scrap-Book  users. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Moisten  one  gummed  line  first,  so  as  to  properly  secure 
the  top  of  the  scrap,  then  moisten  as  many  of  the  remaining 
gummed  lines  as  you  need  to  use,  pressing  the  scrap  down 
as  you  proceed. 

PRICE    LIST. 

TWO   COLUMNS. 

Page  6}4xg}i  inches.  Nos.  o  and  40,  6^x9 ${  inches.   Paged 
and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  o  and  40. 

EACH. 

No.  o,  64  pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper. $0  75 

No.  40.  64  "       Full  Cloth.  Extra. o  85 

No.  i,  100  "       Half  Cloth,  Paper 1  25 

No.  1^,76  "       Full  Cloth,  Extra 125 

No.  2,  150  "      Half  Russia,  Cloth 2  00 

No.  3,  100  "       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy r  85 

No.  4,  150  "       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy. 2  25 

No.  6,  150  "       Full  Morocco    Fancy 3  25 

No.  7,  150  "       Full  Russia,  Rich  Finish 4  50 

THREE   COLUMNS. 

Page  9x11^  inches.  Nos.  00  and  50,  8lA x  n  inches.  Paged 
and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  00  and  50. 

EACH. 

No.  00,  64  pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper $1  00 

No.  50,  80  "      Full  Cloth,  Extra 125 

No.    8,  100  "       Half  Cloth,  Paper 1  75 

No.    8^,76  "       Full  Cloth,  Extra 1.75 

No.  10,  150  "       Half  Russia,  Cloth 2  85 

No.  11,  100  "       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy. ....- 2  50 

No.  12,  150  "       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 3  25 

No.  14,  150  "       Full  Morocco,  Fancy- 4  50 

No.  15,  150  "      Full  Russia,  Rich  Finish 6  50 

FOR  SALE,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  AT 

DOXEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KOHLER 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke. Proprietor. 


GRAND     REOPENING] 

MONDAY  EVENING OCTOBER  n. 

Theatre  Entirely  Redecorated,  Company  Reorgani2ed. 


Engagement  of 

MR.   ALONZO   HATCH, 

Leading  Tenor  from  Daly's  Theatre,  New-  York. 


First  Production  in  English  of  Strauss  and  Genee's  Spectac- 
ular Comic  Opera,  in  5  Acts  and  5  Tableaux,  entitled 

CARNIVAL   IN    ROME  I 

MARIE,  a  Swiss  neatherd,  afterward  PEPINO,  a  young 
painter, 

EMELIE   MELVILLE, 

ARTHUR  ERVCK,  a  celebrated  Italian  artist, 

MR.   ALONZO   HATCH, 

Introducing  the  Famous  Pageant  of  the   Roman  Carnival. 


Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


D 


ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 


ELLEN   COURSEN. 

Series  of 

OPERATIC   PERFORMANCES. 


FIRST    NIGHT, 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  AT  8  O'CLOCK  SHARP, 

Scenes  in  Costume  from 
FAUST,    ERNANI,    LA    FILLE    DU    REGIMENT. 


ADMISSION 50  CENTS. 

Tickets  at  the  Music  Stores. 


f^RAXD  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Acting  Manager. Mr.  Fred  Lyster. 

DEBUT  OF 

MISS   NELLIE   CALHOUN, 

Of  California,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Julia  Melville  Snyder,  as 

JULIET! 

MONDAY OCTOBER  18. 

ROMEO  AND   JULIET! 

JULIET by  MISS  NELLIE  CALHOUN. 

ROMEO by  MR.  J.  T.  MALONE. 

(By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Thos.  Maguire.) 

Capulet by  Mr.  Dave  Anderson. 

Mercutio by  Mr.  Fred  Taylor. 

The  Nurse by  Mrs.  Judah. 

(Her  unapproachable  personation.) 

Supported  by  a  Full  Dramatic  Company,  under  the  direction 

of  MRS.  JULIA  MELVILLE. 

The  "  Potion  "  Scene  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  at 
the  close  a  perfect  realization  of  Gabriel  Max's  immortal 
picture,  "JULIE  CAPULET." 

Seats  can  be  procured  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Music  Store, 
Kearny  Street,  on  and  after  Monday,  October  n,  and  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  the  day  of  the  performance. 


P 


LA  TT'S  HALL. 


MR.    LOUIS   HOMEIER'S 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 


First  Concert  of  the  Series  to  take  place 

AT  PLATT'S  HALL 

ON 

Wednesday,  the  20th  of  October. 

Box  Sheet  now  open  at    Sherman  &  Hyde's  and  Gray's 
music  stores. 

CHARLES  SCHUTZ,  Business  Manager. 


MASSIVE     MOVING    MIRACLE  I 

The   Grandest  and   Best  Circus  ever  in  California,  at  San  Francisco 

Nine  Days  Only, 

COMMENCING   SATURDAY   AFTERNOON,    OCTOBER   9. 

LOCATED  COR.  MISSION  AND  SEVENTH  STREETS. 


i.^-=  W.  W.  Cole's  great  concorporation  of  Circus,  Menagerie,  Aquarium,  and  Congress  of  Living  Wonders.  Absolutely 
;  the  world 's  greatest  show.  First  appearance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  world's  champion  circus  artist,  Frank  A.  Gard- 
iner, sumamed  the  "  Human  Hurricane."  The  Adonis  of  the  arena,  William  O'Dale,  the  only  seven-horse  rider  living. 
;iThc  peerless  horseman,  Frederick  Barclay,  the  greatest  character  rider  on  the  earth.  The  greatest  of  all  lady  riders, 
[(Mile.  Adelaide.  The  equestrian  queen,  Miss  Fanny  Morgan.  The  beautiful  and  dashing  gymnasts,  the  Claire  Sisters. 
.The  only  original  aerial  bicycle-riders,  the  Messrs.  De  Comas,  three  in  number.  The  champion  acrobats  of  every  clime, 
the  four  Livingstons.  The  great  horizontal- bar  team,  Dunbar  and  Reno.  The  most  comicalof  all  clowns,  the  laugh- 
provoking  "Pico."  The  great  Shakspearian  jester,  Tom  Mclntyre.  The  great  leaping  corps,  Harry  Long,  John 
Murti,  Bun  Richardson,  and  Dan  Kennedy.  The  $50,000  troupe  of  trained  stallions,  whose  wonderful  feats  astound 
every  beholder.  The  only  Spanish  performing  bull.  Together  with  a  regiment  of  artists  and  auxiliaries,  whose  names 
are  tamous  throughout  the  world.  The  two  giants,  Captain  Bates  and  wife.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  crawling 
reptiles,  the  mammoth  Kansas  ox,  the  baboon  family,  a  herd  of  huge  elephants,  the  giant  Mandrill  monkey,  and  an  im- 
mense menagerie,  all  without  extra  charge.  One  thousand  thrilling  novelties.  Admission — prices  as  usual.  Only  one 
ticket  required  to  all  advertised  shows  ;  twelve  hundred  reserved  opera  chairs,  at  a  slight  advance.  Doors  open  at  1 
o'clock  and  7  o'clock  p.  m.     Circus  performances  one  hour  later. 


EW    BOOKS 


The  Mudfog  Papers.     By  Chas.  Dickens.     Cloth $1  00 

Salvage.     No  Name  Series.     Cloth 1  00 

Army  Life  in  Russia.      By  F.  V.  Greene.     Cloth 1  50 

The   Worst    Boy  in   Town.      By  Author  of  Helen's 

Babies.     Cloth 1  00 

Crusoe  in  New  York.    By  E.  E.  Hale.     Cloth 1  00 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.     By  Robert   Grant. 

Cloth j  25 

Jolly   Fellowship.     By  F.  R.  Stockton.     A  book  for 

young  folk r  g0 

The  Grandissimes.    Novel.    By  G.  W.  Cable.    Cloth.   1  50 
Undiscovered  Country.     Novel.     By  W.  D.  Howells..   1  50 

No  Relations.      Novel.     By  H.  Malot 1  25 

Card  Essays.     By  Cavendish 1  00 

Hints  for  Home  Reading 1  25 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.    New  Edition.    Re. 

.    duced  to 10  00 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


BILLIXGS,  HARBOURXE  &  CO. 

No.  3  Montgomery  Street. 

{Masonic  Temple.) 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

rpURNITUSE,  TRUNKS.  PIANOS.  PICT- 
"  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

O.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


Nc 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS -OCT.      STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  114  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


ELEGANT   MILLINERY ! 


Fall  Styles  of  Lovely  Hats  and 
Bonnets,  direct  fro  Paris,  at 
Mrs.  SKIDMORE'S,  II 14  Market 
Street.  No  Special  Opening  Day. 
Call  Now. 


$7* 


a  week.    5*2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


923   Post   Street. 


N- 


EXT    TERM    COMMENCES    OCTOBER 
4th.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 
years. 

MADAME  E    ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


STORAGE. 

PURNITURE,     PLANOS,     TRUNKS, 

Boxes,  Paintings,  Mirrors,  and  other  goods  received 

on  storage. 

PARTIES   LEAVING   THE  CITY 

Are  requested  to  call.  Large,  airy  brick  buildings,  free  from 
vermin.  Elevator  on  Stevenson  Street.  Terms  moderate. 
Money  loaned  on  valuable  goods. 

J.   H.  MOTT  &   CO.,  647  Market  Street. 


TILESI  TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)'  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct'  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


&  CHASE.   PIANOS. 


13T  AND  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DIJPONT. 

SAX  FRANCISCO 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  stretched 
himself  and  drew  on  his  pantaloons,  "you've  cleaned  these 
trousers  up  first-rate.  This  is  what  I  call  economy.  If  I'd 
taken  em  to  the  tailors,  it  would  have  cost  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars at  least,  and  you've  saved  just  that  amount,"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  went  to  his  ablutions,  and  then  pulled  on  his 
shirt. 

"I'll  clean  your  coat,  too,  if  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  Leave  it  at  home  some  day,  and  I'll  take  this  spot 
out  of  the  sleeve,"  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  bustled  around, 
and  looked  delighted  with  the  idea  of  pleasing  her  husband. 

"  Where's  my  suspenders,"  asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  screw- 
ing himself  around  and  looking  down  his  back.  "  You  didn't 
clean  the  suspenders  clear  out  of  sight,  did  you?" 

"They  were  there  when  you  put  on  your  pants,"  said  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  "  I  have  not  touched  them.  What  did  you 
do  with  them?" 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly.  I  did  something  with  them  !  What 
d'ye  'spose  I  did  with  them?  Think  I  set  'em  up  in  business 
somewhere,  don't  ye  ?  Got  an  idea  I  gave  'em  a  vacation 
to  go  fishing,  haven't  ye?  Well,  I  didn't,  and  more'n  that,  I 
didn't  send  'em  away  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry. 
Where's  my  suspenders  ?  Where'd  you  put  'em  ?  S'pose 
I'm  going  around  holding  these  pants  up  all  day  ?  Think  I 
got  no  business  interests  besides  holding  on  my  breeches 
with  both  hands?      What'd   you  do  with  the things?" 

"I  know  I  didn't  take  them  off  the  pants,"  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, pulling  open  the  bureau  drawers  and  hustling  things 
around  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  find  the  missing  articles.  "They 
must  be  there  somewhere." 

"  Show  'em  to  me  then  !"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Take  a  stick  and  point  :em  out  to  me  !  Of  course,  they  are 
there  somewhere,  only  just  put  your  thumb  on  'em  !  What 
have  you  done  with  'em?  Can't  you  recollect  whether  ye 
made  'em  up  into  hat-bands  for  the  heathen,  like  you  did  my 
dressing-gown,  or  whether  you  planted  them  to  see  if  they 
would  grow,  like  you  did  my  straw-hat  ?  Think  they  walked 
off  like  a  Croton  bug  ?  S7pose  those  suspenders  have  taken 
their  girl  to  a  picnic?  What  kind  of  housekeeping  do  you 
call  this,  anyhow?  Where's  my  suspenders?"  howled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  poking  around  in  the  soiled-clothes  bag. 
"Where's  those  suspenders?"  and  he  pulled  the  books  off  the 
shelf,  and  rummaged  around  behind  the  case  with  a  broom- 
handle  for  a  divining-rod. 

"  Maybe  I  can  fix  your  pants  so  you  won't  need  any  sus- 
penders to-day,  and  I'll  find  them  before  night,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"That's  it.  You've  got  it,"  raved  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  How  are  you  going  to  fix  them  ?  Going  to  tie  them  on 
with  a  shoestring,  like  you  do  your  bustle?  Going  to  walk 
around  behind  me  all  day  and  hold  'em  on  ?  P'raps  you  can 
pull  'em  up  and  button  'em  round*"  my  neck  !  How  d'ye 
propose  to  fix  'em  ?  Going  to  put  'em  on  me  upside  down, 
so  if  they  fall  they'll  fall  up  ?  If  I  had  your  head  I'd  go  out 
to  service  as  a  file.  Fix  'em,  why  don't  ye?  Why  don't  ye 
fix 'em?  These  trousers  are  getting  sick  at  the  stomach, 
waiting  to  be  fixed !  "  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  shot  across  the 
room,  and  dove  under  the  wardrobe  in  search  of  the  lost 
suspenders. 

"Just  let  me  buckle  them  tight  behind,"  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke ;  "  the  strap  will  hold  them." 

'That's  the  scheme  !"  shrieked  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Some- 
thing's got  to  hold  them  !  If  I  was  as  sharp  as  you,  I'd  get 
rich  hiring  out  for  an  oyster-knife.  All  you  want  is  to  have 
somebody  sit  cross-legged  on  you,  and  come  home  two 
weeks  after  you're  expected  to  be  a  tailor  shop  !  Going  to 
find  those  dod-gasted  suspenders  between  now  and  the  next 
war  ? " 

"  I  know  they  were  on  his  pants  when  he  put  them  on," 
mused  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  entering  upon  a  little  inductive 
reasoning.  "He  didn't  take  them  off",  and  so  they  must  be 
there  now,"  and  the  good  woman  approached  her  husband 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  !  now  they're  going  to  be  fixed,"  said  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, with  a  horrible  grin.  "  P:raps  you're  going  to  cut  but- 
ton-holes in  your  hands  and  feet,  and  hang  over  my  shoul- 
ders, ain't  ye  ?  Want  me  to  put  'em  on  over  my  head,  like 
a  measly  skirt  with  two  tucks  and  .a  flounce  to  it,  don't  ye? 
Maybe  you  think  those  suspenders  hurried  down  to  break- 
fast so's  to  get  the  first  crack  at  the  morning-  paper,  don't 
ye?" 

But  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  made  no  response.  Opening  the 
back  of  her  husband's  fluttering  shirt,  she  saw  the  missing 
suspenders.  He  had  slipped  them  over  his  shoulders  before 
assuming  the  muslin,  and  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 

"  Smart  as  a  whip,  ain't  ye?"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
as  he  drew  off  his  shirt  and  let  the  suspenders  down.  "  If 
my  head  was  as  clear  as  yours  I'd  hire  out  for  a  church  bell. 
You  only  need  four  lessons  and  a  drop  of  rain-water  to  be  a 
microscope,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  hurried  on  his  clothes, 
and  scuttled  down  stairs  to  get  the  morning  paper  before  his 
wife  could  make  a  clutch  at  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle, 


We  have  great  respect  for  the  temperance  cause.  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  William  H.  Mills  and 
of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Briggs,  of  the'  Yosemite  Commission. 
We  recognize  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  the  great  evil  of 
the  world — greater  than  wars,  famines,  or  pestilence.  To  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  we  attribute  more  of  the  crime 
and  poverty  of  the  world  than  to  all  other  causes  beside. 
But  to  exclude  drink  from  a  national  park,  to  which  tourists 
gather  from  all  parts  of  the  world — to  say  to  them,  "no  wine 
in  your  lunch-baskets" — would  seem  to  us  very  small  busi- 
ness. That  it  would  add  a  feather's  weight  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  respect,  we  do  not  believe;  that  it 
would  be  a  very  vexatious  and  ridiculous  regulation,  impos- 
sible to  enforce,  we  do  not  doubt.  The  State,  whose  great 
future  is  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  must  be  con- 
sistent. We  invite  Mr.  Mills  to  write  a  temperance  article 
that  shall  run  with  our  vine  interests.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
where  he  will  come  out. 


Yale  Professor."— The  mastodon  recently  discovered  in 
this  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  minstrels.  Your  scien- 
ce nrnd  is  slightly  away  from  the  first  base. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Hearing    Music. 

When  lovely  sounds  about  my  ears 

Like  winds  in  Eden's  tree-tops  rise, 
And  make  me,  though  my  spirit  hears. 

For  very  luxury  close  my  eyes, 
I^et  none  but  friends  be  round  about 

Who  love  the  soothing  joy  like  me, 
That  so  the  charm  be  felt  throughout, 

And  all  be  harmony. 

And  when  we  reach  the  close  divine. 

There  let  the  hand  of  her  I  love 
Come  with  its  gentle  palm  on  mine. 

As  soft  as  snow  or  lighting  dove  ; 
And  let,  by  stealth,  that  more  than  friend 

Look  sweetness  in  my  opening  eyes, 
For  only  so  such  dreams  should  end. 

Or  wake  in  paradise. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 

Too    Late. 
"  Douglas t  Douglas,  tendir  and  treit." 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should   grieve  ye, 
I'd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do — 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Oh,  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  net ! 

My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were  few  ; 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true? 

I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas — 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you  ; 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  as  shadows — 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew  ; 

As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

— Dinah  Maria  Mulvch. 


The    Highway   Cow. 

The  hue  of  her  hide  was  a  dusky  brown, 

Her  body  was  lean,  and  her  neck  was  slim  ; 

One  horn  turned  up,  and  the  other  down  ; 
She  was  keen  of  vision,  and  long  of  limb  ; 

With  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  short  stump  tail, 

And  ribs  like  the  hoops  on  a  home-made  pail. 

Many  a  mark  did  her  body  bear — 

She  had  been  a  target  for  all  things  known  ; 

On  many  a  scar  the  dusky  hair 

Would  grow  no  more  where  it  once  had  grown  ; 

Many  a  passionate  parting  shot 

Had  left  upon  her  a  lasting  spot. 

Many  and  many  a  well-aimed  stone, 

Many  a  brick-bat  of  goodly  size, 
And  many  a  cudgel,  swiftly  thrown, 

Had  brought  the  tears  to  her  bovine  eyes. 
Or  had  bounded  off  from  her  bony  back 
With  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  rifle  crack. 

Many  a  day  had  she  passed  in  the  pound, 
For  helping  herself  to  her  neighbor's  corn  ; 

Many  a  cowardly  cur  and  hound 

Had  been  transfixed  on  her  crumpled  horn  ; 

Many  a  teapot  and  old  tin  pail 

Had  the  farmer-boys  tied  to  her  time-worn  tail. 

Old  Deacon  Gray  was  a  pious  man, 

Though  sometimes  tempted  to  be  profane 

When  many  a  weary  mile  he  ran. 

To  drive  her  out  of  his  growing  grain. 

Sharp  were  the  pranks  she  used  to  play 

To  get  her  fill  and  to  get  away. 

She  knew  when  the  deacon  went  to  town  ; 

She  wisely  watched  him  when  he  went  by  ; 
He  never  passed  her  without  a  frown, 

And  an  evil  gleam  in  each  angry  eye  ; 
He  would  crack  his  whip  in  a  surly  way, 
And  drive  along  in  his  "one-horse  shay." 

Then  at  his  homestead  she  loved  to  call, 
Lifting  his  bars  with  her  crumpled  horn  ; 

Nimbly  scaling  his  garden  wall, 

Helping  herself  to  his  standing  corn  ; 

Eating  his  cabbages,  one  by'  one  ; 

Hurrying  home  when  her  work  was  done. 

Often  the  deacon  homeward  came. 

Humming  a  hymn,  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

His  hopeful  heart  in  a  tranquil  frame, 
His  soul  as  calm  as  the  evening  air, 

His  forehead  smooth  as  a  well-worn  plow — 

To  find  in  his  garden  that  highway  cow. 

His  human  passions  were  quick  to  rise. 
And  striding  forth,  with  a  savage  cry. 

With  fury  blazing  from  both  his  eyes, 
As  lightnings  flash  in  a  summer  sky. 

Redder  and  redder  his  face  would  grow, 

And  after  the  creature  he  would  go. 

Over  the  garden,  round  and  round, 

Breaking  his  pear  and  apple   trees. 
Trampling  his  melons  into  the  ground. 

Overturning  his  hives  of  bees. 
Leaving  him  angry  and  badly  stung, 

Wishing  the  old  cow's  neck  was  wrung. 

The  mosses  grew  on  the  garden  wall ; 

The  years  went  by,  with  their  work  and  play  ; 
The  boys  of  the  village  grew  strong  and  tall, 

And  the  gray-haired  farmers  passed  away 
One  by  one,  as  the  red  leaves  fall- 
But  the  highway  cow  outlived  them  all. 

All  earthly  creatures  must  have  their  day, 
And  some  must  have  their  months  and'years. 

Some  in  dying  will  long  delay — 
There  is  a  climax  to  all  careers  ; 

And  the  highway  cow  at  last  was  slain 

In  running  a  race  with  a  railway  train. 

All  into  pieces  at  once  she  went. 

Just  like  the  savings  banks  when  they  fail  ; 
Out  of  the  world  she  was  swiftly  sent — 

Little  was  left  but  her  old  stump  tail. 
The  farmers'  corn-fields  and  gardens  now 
Are  haunted  no  more  by  the  highway  cow. 

— Eugene  J.  Hays, 


MORE    OR    LESS    LITERARY. 


It  is  stated  that  Bret  Harte  is  engaged  upon  a  novel  of 
country  life  in  England,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Devon- 
shire. 

A  private  letter  from  Joaquin  Miller  to  a  Chicago  gentle- 
man states  that  he  (Miller)  has  "  touched  hell's  bottom  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years." 

Thoreau  says:  "We  are  for  the  most  part  more  lonely 
when  we  are  abroad  among  men  than  when  we  stay  in  our 
chambers."  Yes,  if  in  distinguished  literary  company,  or  if 
we  don't  understand  the  language. 


The  London  World  says  that  "to  the  English,  vice  loses 
half  its  grossness  when  it  is  French,  and  English  matrons 
and  maids  applaud  in  the  language  of  Chaumont  sentiments 
at  which  they  would  consider  it  necessary  to  blush  in  the 
language  of  Albion." 


Mr.  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne,  the  poet,  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  drinking  "  Cork"  whisky  at  the  "  Old  Chesh- 
ire Cheese,"  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  and  when 
he  leaves  that  ancient  resort,  he  goes  to  "  The  Bar,"  at  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  and  there  converses  with  the  pretty  bar-maids. 
They  are  fond  of  him,  because  his  conversation  is  piquant, 
and  he  never  asks  for  the  change  from  the  half-crown  which 
he  pays  for  his  drinks. 

Victor  Hugo  has  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  his  collected 
works — now  passing  through  the  press — a  general  preface, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  "Every  man  who 
writes  a  book,  that  book  is  himself.  Whether  he  knows  it 
or  not,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  it  is  so.  From  every 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  mean  or  illustrious,  there  is  shaped 
a  figure — that  of  the  writer.  It  is  his  punishment  if  he  be 
small;  it  is  his  recompense  if  he  be  great." 


Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  last  lecture,  discussing  the  "continu- 
ally increasing  deadness  of  the  pleasures  of  literature,"  con- 
cludes with  the  exhortation  :  "  Make  your  children  happy  in 
their  youth  ;  let  distinction  come  to  them,  if  it  will,  after 
well-spent  and  well-remembered  years  ;  but  let  them  now 
break  and  eat  the  bread  of  heaven  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing 
is  prepared  ;  and  so  heaven  send  you  its  grace  before  meat, 
and  after  it." 

The  Putnams  have  a  unique  book  ready.  It  is  a  Japanese 
historical  romance,  celebrated  at  home,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Edward  Greey,  an  Englishman,  long  a 
resident  of  Japan,  and  who  has  been  assisted  by  Shinishiro 
Saito,  a  young  Japanese  who  is  practicing  law  in  Boston. 
The  book  makes  about  three  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
the  thirty  full-plate  illustrations  of  the  Japanese  edition. 
The  cover  is  very  brilliant,  and  after  a  Japanese  design. 
"The  Loyal  Ronins"  is  the  title,  the  Ronins  being  an  order 
in  Japanese  knighthood. 

In  the  October  A'oj-tlt  American  Review,  Mr.  Desire  Char- 
nay  continues  his  interesting  account  of  the  researches  into 
the  antiquities  of  Central  America,  now  being  conducted  un- 
der his  direction.  The  writer,  by  his  individual  reading  and 
personal  examination,  is  enabled  to  throw  some  new  light 
upon  the  Perez-Sanchez  controversy  over  the  statue  of  Tez- 
catzoncatl,  or  Izquitecatl — called,  also,  Chacmool,  or  "The 
Indian  Bacchus."  The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Yucatan  statue,  found  at  Chichen  Itza.  Besides 
this  Charnay  paper,  there  are  two  political  and  two  religious 
articles,  a  paper  on  astronomy  by  Professor  Holden,  and  an 
attempt  by  the  "Wizard  of  Menlo  Park"  to  explain  why  the 
electric  light  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 


There  is  no  more  charming  American  writer  of  English 
prose  than  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  His  latest  novel  is 
charming,  and  something  more.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  story  of 
the  social  life  of  a  New  England  factory  town.  "The  Still- 
water Tragedy"  opens  with  a  bit  of  graphic  description,  and 
closes  with  a  bit  of  taking  dialogue.  To  say  that  Aldrich 
wrote  it  is  to  insure  it  almost  numberless  readers.  To  as- 
sure the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
story  Aldrich  has  yet  done,  ought  to  insure  it  readers  among 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  known  Aldrich.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  this  story,and  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co.,  No.  3  Montgomery  Street,  have  it  for  sale  in  this  city. 
The  same  publishers  and  booksellers  have  sent  us  Horace 
E.  Scudder's  latest  "Bodley"  book.  It  is  entitled,  "Mr. 
Bodley  Abroad,"  and  contains  all  the  characteristics — of  let- 
ter-press and  authorship — that  made  the  other  books  of  the 
series  so  deservedly  popular. 

"The  Concord  crowd"  of  philosophers  are  catching  it 
hard  on  all  sides,  and  a  Boston  paper — a  Boston  paper,  mind 
you — has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  the  "crowd"  as 
"the  Temple  of  Twaddle."  Thus  the  critic  writes:  "The 
author  of  "Hudibras"  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  old 
schoolmen,  that  it  is  not  the  art  of  the  schools  to  understand 
and  elucidate,  but  to  make  things  hard  instead  of  explaining 
them.  He  compares  their  pursuit  of  learning  to  the  chase. 
They  are  so  much  delighted  with  the  sport  that  they  would 
Prefer  not  to  overtake  their  game.  If  old  Sam  Butler  were 
now  living,  he  would  apply  his  remark  to  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophers.  When  Hiero  propounded  to  Si- 
monides  the  question,  'What  is  God? — or  what  is  His  es- 
sence ? '  the  latter  desired  a  day  to  consider  it.  On  the  next 
day  Simonides  begged  two  days  more.  After  repeatedly 
doubling  the  time  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  Hiero 
asked  why  he  did  so.  '  Because,'  said  he  '  the  longer  I  med- 
itate on  the  question  the  more  obscure  does  it  appear  tome.' 
Mr.  Alcott  is  now  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  the  best  expositors  of  which  are  those 
who  render  it  most  unintelligible.  The  true  father  of  this 
philosophy  was  old  Jeremy  Bentham.  Mr.  Emerson  is  iden- 
tified with  this  school.  The  enigmatical  style  of  Emergen  is 
not  original  with  him.  It  is  the  revival  of  a  style  of  diction 
that  prevailed  among  a  certain  class  of  authors  who  lived 
just  before  the  Elizabethan  era  and  during  that  period." 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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C.  P.  B.  R. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y3  OCTOBER 

^      3,  18S0,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

77  Q  A .  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 
'^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Ee.vicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  A.  M.bDaily\  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  H.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

POQ  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 
_/  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  "^'   ^">   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Traui 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

Jf)f)  P-  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'  *-'*■'      via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/f   OO  P'  ^*>  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

£f"UKS  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yoscmite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  San 
Simon,  1,104  mites  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

7  OO  ^w  M-t  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

£f-**-,U  menlo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

s    2f)  P-   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,  Local 

^f~'*J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

''Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    ~>Q  P-  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7~*3  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5s\f\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•*■'•**'     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 


g   s\s\  P.  M.j  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

vy*^*"^     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  h.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  P. 
M-,  4.00  P.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B  6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


B  6.30 


A.  M, 
7.00 


'5-5o 
6-40 
7-44 
8.44 
9-44 
10.44 
11.44 


1.44 
2.44 
3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6.44 
7-5o 
9.00 
10.20 


B  7.30 
B  8.30 
B9.3O 
BIO.  30 


3-30 
B4.3O 
B  5.30 
B  6.30 
B7.30 


I.OO 
3-00 
4.OO 
5.00 
6.00 
*7-20 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


B  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8.54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10-54 


5-54 
6.24 
6.54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  Sax  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.      Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  p.  si.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


;-c>  JZ  Al  LROAD.<?] 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  pfl  A.  M,  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
0  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 

this  train  only.     3£T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.     This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
^    -   ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
Y'JU  Stations. 

rn  /ff\  &■■  ^'-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^U  jrain)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

£3TAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  S£T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

J2„  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
'O       Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  from  San  Francisco; 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
*   *  r-  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
7-*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£5T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5     ,  p.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
*  ■*  y  and  Way  Stations. 
{.    on  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE   TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive ". $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS.  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  1880,  inclusive $7  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive, 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
^5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


QOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

— '  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows; 

O  *  £  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
^  y-J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
j  -,/n  P-  ™L  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
3  'O  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
A  3Ci  ^'  ^'"  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
T'.J         Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  A.  M, 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
„     j-  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

SST  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  S.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10-30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12-30,  1-30,  t2-3o,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6-30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *s- 45,  *6.*5>  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38, 11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35,  3-35.  4-35. 
5-35.  6.35,  and  9.30  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Saturday,  Oct.  2. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C".  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

F.or  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  io  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


5 


TLVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  12)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  October,  1S80,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  November,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Hunyadi Janes 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  AH  Otber  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3)000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WlLLiA&S,     DI3IOSD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.   DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  .California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
AST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  520  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


■p-ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

■*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,    dAN^     '- 

501  Market  Street,  Sar. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


FALL  STYLES 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS 

NOW  READY. 

Elegant  Styles,  Accurate  Fitting, 
and  Economy  of  Material, 

Are  the  features  of  the 

"DOMESTIC"    PATTERNS 

Call  op  send  for  Catalogue. 

J.   W.   EVANS, 


Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


29    POST  ST. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

""^^  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  Califomi 
Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 


Q 


FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  ar.d  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
A.    D.   SHARON. 


south  side  of  Court. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL,  AILEX   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  41 5  Satisome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

X~±      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


s 


AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  State  :f  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  44)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company.  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1S80,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less paymenj  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  a.  d.  i38o,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MILLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 

No.  T26  Market  Street. 


MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Tard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Tard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

'BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
4STA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


BEAMISH'S 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Hare  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
©ecorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
024  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


INSURANCE    *f     COMPACT. 

ASSETS    OVER    ONE    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

The  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over,  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting ;  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearlv  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 


GEO.  D.  DORNTN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst  Secretary. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PSE        CHAMPAGNE        EXTRA  DRY 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


W 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  S:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  eta,  collected. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  >ear  Pine. 


Send   for  Catalogue.    Mailed   Free. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


NDELL    EAST  jN. 


REMOVAL 

A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

420  Market  Street. 


Califorma  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


STATHAM    &.   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  S3  DUPONT  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

(OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  iSSo, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  (50  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  18S0,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,  18S0,  to  pav  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JEST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IX  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICn  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


QUEEN 
TABLE  X 


WATERS. 


/<S ALE 
8;  00  (X  000. 


„,      CA.TJTIOKT. 

To  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corks 
bear  the  Jk.pollin.aris  brand* 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


w 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  ■ 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG   GOAL  M'G  CO. 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  CO'S 

beautiful  EVER-iiLooarxNG 


We  deliver  STROXG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  moil,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Yarieties.  your  choice* 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  12  for  S'2 ;  19  for*S3 ;  26  for 
S*5  35  for  $5;  75  for  $10;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

|THE  DINGEE&  CONARD  CO. 

|ltose-Growers,WEST.  Grove. Chester  <.V.  Pa. 


r\IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

"*-^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  Ocl  2,  1SS0.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day. 
Dividend  No.  20,  of  Seventy -five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Tiesday,  Oct.  12,  1SS0,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A 


NNUAL  MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  Nevada. 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  rSSo.— The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  above  named  company 
will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Room  37.  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 18S0,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  election 
of  Trustees  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented.  Transfer 
books  closed  October  14,  1SS0,  at  3  r.  m. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR.  Secretary. 


ryVWEXD    XOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-*S  the  Silver  King  Mining  Co.,  S.  F.,  Oct.  5.  1SS0.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named 
company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  10)  of  Twi 
Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Friday, 
October  15,  1880,  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Room  Nov 
4,  315  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  California.  Transfer 
books  will  be  closed  from  Tuesday  October  12,  1SS0.  until 
Saturday,  October  16,  1880. 

JOSEPH   NASH.  Secretary. 


SHIRTS  ARETHE  BEST.  TRY  THEM. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    16,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


BY   STAGE    THROUGH    SONORA. 


A  dctaiUd  and  interesting  account  of  a  ride  from  Tucson  to  Hermo- 
sillo  and  adjacent  cities  —  Characteristics  of  the  country  and  its 
people — Meeting  a  revolutionist — Valuable  facts  and  figures  re- 
garding the  rich  country  to  the  south — The  old  Mexican  capitals. 


Threatening  clouds  overhung  the  sky ;.  peals  of  thunder 
and  flashes  of  lightning  following  in  quick  succession,  with 
the  thermometer  at  104°  in  the  shade,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  August  10,  as  we  left  Tucson,  en  route  for  Hermo- 
sillo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  By  "we,"  I 
mean  General  O.  H.  La  Grange, 'ex-Superintendent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint,  Tom  Nougues,  mining  expert,  and  myself. 

At-  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day,  the  stage — of  the  line 
owned  by  Juan  Moreno  &  Son,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Don  Celedonio  Ortiz,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— drove  up  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  with  every  seat 
occupied  except  three  reserved  for  us,  having  by  telegraph 
secured  them  in  advance  from  San  Francisco.  The  stage- 
coach— a  rather  ancient  affair  of  the  old  Concord  pattern, 
but  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  us  through  safely — was  drawn 
by  six  little  mules,  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Newfound- 
land dog,  four  abreast  in  the  lead  and  two  at  the  tongue, 
driven  by  Pancho  Padilla — nicknamed  Chiriqui — an  adroit, 
brave,  and  skillful  driver,  but  perfectly  heartless  and  cruel 
with  his  stock. 

Our  cotnpagnons  de  voyage  were  Don  Joaquin  Monroy, 
Sub-Prefect  of  Magdalena,  an  important  town  midway  be- 
tween Tucson  and  Hermosillo ;  Colonel  Alexander  Godey, 
whose  name  is  known  to  fame  through  his  exploits  with  Col- 
onel Fremont  across  the  plains  irTi847;  Don  Ignacio  Jus- 
tiniani,  of  Chihuahua,  a  rich  mine-owner;  his  engineer,  Mr. 
George  Mills;  a  young  German,  on  his  way  to  Hermosillo 
to  start  (as  he  stated)  "  a  first-class  hotel" — the  place  is  sadly 
in  need  of  one ;  and  four  Americans,  on  their  way  to  Guay- 
mas  to  work  on  the  railroad.  General  La  Grange  and  Mr. 
Nougues  preferred  seats  on  the  outside  with  the  driver,  but 
I,  fearing  the  ominous  appearance  of  the  clouds,  contented 
myself  with  a  seat  inside,  where  1  was  nicely  ensconced  be- 
tween two  woolen  gray  shirts  and  overalls,  which,  from  ap- 
pearances, had  not  been  changed  in  a  decade.  One  contin- 
ually smoked  a  huge  pipe,  while  the  other  had  his  mouth  so 
full  of  tobacco  that  he  could  not  articulate  a  single  word.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  turn  my  face  to  look  at  either, 
so  snugly  hemmed  in  was  1  in  the  middle.  As  we  rattled 
along  at  a  lively  gait — a  full  run,  for  the  horses  and  mules  in 
Mexico  know  nothing  about  trotting — we  all  got  to  be  quite 
familiar  and  chatty. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  first  posta  (post-house) — 
which  is  at  Sahuarito,  the  ranch  of  Don  Esteyan  Ochoa,  of 
Tully,  Ochoa  &  Co.,  of  Tucson,  and  distant  twenty-two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  latter  place  —  night  had  overtaken  us, 
and  we  determined  upon  camping  there  all  night-  We 
were  all  well  acquainted  by  this  time,  and  pitched  in  to  make 
some  coffee ;  and  after  partaking  of  some,  together  with  carne 
seca  (jerked  beef),  tortillas,  undfrijotes,  which  the  host,  Don 
Nepomuceno,  kindly  offered  us,  we  proceeded  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  night.  I  made  my  bed  in  the  stage-coach. 
The  others  scattered  on  the  ground  a  la  militaire. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  Chiriqui  was  up  and  har- 
nessing a  fresh  relay  of  mules  and  horses,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  exhibited  his  cruel  nature.  While  harness- 
ing up,  one  of  the  horses  became  somewhat  unruly,  when 
Chiriqui,  picking  up  a  club,  struck  the  animal  over  the  head 
until  we  all  thought  he  was  killed,  for'  he  lay  perfectly  still 
on  the  ground,  and  to  all  appearances  stone  dead.  Not  so, 
however,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  revive,  and  was 
led  out  of  the  corral.  I  remonstrated  with  the  driver  upon 
the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  he  gave  his  horse,  but  all  he 
said  in  reply  was  :  "  Si  mato  un  caballo,  tenemos  muchos 
otros  "  (If  I  kill  a  horse,  we  have  many  others). 

"All  aboard!"  cried  somebody  on  top,  and  off  we  went 
on  a  full  run  for  about  three  hours,  when  we  halted  at 
Marsh's  Ranch  for  breakfast.  Nearly  everybody  in  San 
Francisco  knows  Jud  Marsh,  formerly  of  Marsh,  Pillsbury 
&  Co.,  hardware  merchants,  Front  Street — a  very  prominent 
firm  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  becoming  involved,  Marsh 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  having  lost  everything,  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  took  to  drinking.  Finding  himself  penniless, 
and  abandoned  by  his  friends,  particularly  those  he  had  be- 
friended (as  he  said),  he  went  down'  to  Arizona,  and  about 
forty  miles  from  Tucson,  on  the  Sonora  road,  keeps  a  little 
wayside  house — a  kind  of  restaurant,  bar-room,  etc.  ;  he  told 
me  he  was  doing  well.  Breakfast  over,  we  all  shook  hands 
with  Marsh,  wished  him  well,  and  started  on  our  way,  ar- 
riving at  Rebenton  Ranch  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  This  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  Don  Sabino  Otero,  who  has  some  stock  on 
the  place.  This  was  the  second  posta,  but  as  neither  the 
guarda  de  la  posta  or  the  horses  could  be  found,  we  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  next  station  with  the  same  horses. 
Tubac  was  the  next  place  we  reached.  Here  we  met  Don 
Sabino  Otero,  who  treated  us  to  some  mescal  and  sandias 
(watermelons)— to  a  good  supply  of  which  (the  melons)  we 
did  ample  justice,  for  it  was  fearfully  hot,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  quench  our  thirst.  Tubac  was  an  old  Mexican 
mission,  well  fortified  by  an  adobe  wall,  a  precautionary 
measure  against  the  Indians,  common  in  Mexico  in  days 
gone  by.     After  the  acquisition  of  Arizona  by  the  United 


States,  a  company  of  soldiers  was  stationed  there,  until  Gen- 
eral Crook  completely  subjugated  the  Apaches.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  country  being  alive  with  the  murderous  Apaches. 
Now  it  is  abandoned,  and  the  adobe  wall  built  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  is  in  ruins.  Don 
Sabino  keeps  a  little  store— the  only  one  in  the  place. 

Leaving  Tubac  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  reached  Calabazas 
at  three.  This  place  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  it.  I  will  only  say  that  the  Calabazas  Valley, 
although  somewhat  narrow,  contains  considerable  good  land, 
with  good  grass,  mesquit,  and  alfalfa,  but  no  water,  and  that 
is  the  great  drawback.  The  company  has  had  an  artesian 
drill  experimenting  everywhere  in  quest  of  the  much-needed 
element,  but  thus  far  unsuccessfully.  At  a  point  where  the 
valley  is  surrounded  by  the  hills,  the  town-site  of  Calabazas 
City  is  laid  out,  and  the  erection  of  a  brick  hotel  commenced. 
The  scenery  around  the  embryo  city  is  quite  pretty,  and, 
should  the  company  succeed  in  their  search  for  water,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  a  whit  if  it  becomes  the  boss  town  of 
the  Territory. 

We  left  Calabazas  at  half-past  four,  and  reached  Agua 
Sarc'a  at  half-past  six  P.  M. ;  changed  horses,  and  continued 
on  traveling  all  night,  arriving  at  Las  Biguitas  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  August  12th.  Here  we  met  a  French  gen- 
tleman— whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory — and  from 
him  heard  dreadful  stories  about  Brigido  Reyes,  the  revolu- 
tionist, whom  he  said  was  in  full  possession  of  Magdalena, 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Las  Biguitas.  Monsieur  told  us 
that  he  was  on  his  way  from  Guaymas  to  Tucson,  with  a  good 
mule,  saddle,  and  fifty  dollars  in  money,  when  he  met  Bri- 
gido Reyes  a  few  miles  out  of  Magdalena,  with  some  fifty 
followers,  and  that,  after  a  short  parley,  he  had  readily  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation  proposed  by  the  revolutionist, 
viz.,  the  surrender  of  his  mule,  saddle,  and  the  fifty  dollars  in 
money.  He  vowed  we  would  be  served  in  like  manner,  and 
advised  us  to  venture  no  further,  adding,  in  French :  "  C'est 
un  brigandage !" — and  he  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  such 
are  all  the  revolutions  in  that  unfortunate  country.  The 
Frenchman  succeeded  in  frightening  nobody  but  the  sub-pre- 
fect, who,  being  a  government  official,  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and.  taking  a  mule,  struck  across  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  Ures.  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
prefect  not  to  desert  us,  but  he  meekly  replied :  "  No  soy  tan 
pendejo  ;  si  me  agarra  Reyes,  me  ahorca"  (I  am  no  such  a 
fool;  if  Reyes  seizes  me,  he  will  hang  me).     "Adios!" 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  Chiriqui  cried  out :  "  El  cafe  esta 
listo — tomen,  y  vamonos  "  (Coffee  is  ready — take  some,  and 
let's  go).  We  suited  the  action  to  the  invitation ;  and,  after 
partaking  of  coffee,  tortillas,  and  frijoles  con  queso  (beans 
with  cheese),  and  handing  Dona  Gertrudis  some  adobes 
(name  of  Mexican  dollars  in  Arizona)  in  payment  for  her 
kindness,  we  resumed  our  seats  in  the  stage,  and  off  we  went 
at  a  rattling  gait.  As  we  neared  Magdalena,  quite  a  differ- 
ent and  more  beautiful  scenery  met  our  eyes.  Coming  from 
Arizona,  with  a  formation  mostly  volcanic,  and  going  into  a 
country  of  a  formation  in  the  main  alluvial,  the  change  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  valley  of  Magdalena  was  exquisitely  picturesque  in  the 
vernal  loveliness  of  its  green  garment — the  peaked  hills  and 
undulating,  rolling  mounds,  with  their  rugged,  russet,  jutting 
crags — the  sombre  groves,  and  flower-embroidered  swards, 
made  a  panorama  beautiful  to  behold. 

Just  before  reaching  the  town  of  Magdalena.  which  is  lo- 
cated upon  an  open  roadstead,  we  crossed  the  Sonora  River, 
with  the  water  up  to  the  hubs  of  the  stage-coach.  The 
town  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  as  we 
drove  in,  the  church  bells  were  tolling,  a  signal  that  the  stage 
had  arrived.  I  observed  groups  of  men  standing  talking 
about  the  plaza,  and  up  on  the  tower  of  the  old  church  was 
stationed  a  watch-guard,  consisting  of  four  men  armed  with 
muskets.  Everybody  looked  dismal  about  the  place,  and 
even  in  the  countenances  of  men,  women,  and  children  a 
look  of  foreboding  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  the  anxiety  of 
mind  under  which  they  were  justly  laboring  could  be  easily 
traced.  Brigido  Reyes  reigned  supreme  in  the  complete 
possession  of  the  town,  having  the  day  previous  taken  it 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  authorities,  upon  hearing  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  revolutionist,  took  to  their  heels. 
The  prefect,  or  mayor,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness, 
had  to  be  carried  by  a  friend,  packed  bodily  on  a  donkey, 
and  hurried  in  the  nick  of  time  to  escape  with  his  life. 

Reyes's  first  official  act  was  to  levy  a  forced  loan  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  demanded  paid  within  twenty- 
four  hours  by  the  merchants,  incarcerating  them  all  until  the 
sum  taxed  to  each  was  paid.  Padre  Molino,  the  priest  of  the 
place,  was  mulcted  in  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Pearson,  a  merchant,  who  claimed  to  be  an  American  citizen, 
but  which  Reyes  denied,  was  taxed  in  the  modest  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  padre  was  the  more  fortunate 
of  the  two,  for  he  had  a  regiment  of  ladies  out  collecting 
alms,  who  soon  paid  the  necessary  amount  and  released  him. 
Don  Jose  Pearson  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  for  having 
failed  to  collect  the  full  amount,  he  lingered  in  jail  at  the 
time  of  our  departure. 

As  the  stage  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  a  group  of  men  col- 
lected around,  and  without  saying  a  word  scanned  us  closely. 
It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  General  La  Grange,  who  had 
presented  Chiriqui,  the  driver,  with  twenty-five  dollars,  told 
him  we  would  stay  long  enough  to  clean  up,  have  something 


to  eat,  and  take  a  short  nap,  which  we  were  much  in  need 
of,  having  traveled  all  night,  and  that  we  would  be  ready  to 
start  at  two  o'clock.  As  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  break- 
fast, Chiriqui  rushed  toward  the  general,  somewhat  excited, 
and  said  in  Spanish,  which  I  interpreted  : 

"  Sir,  the  commandante  has  ordered  me  not  to  leave  town 
until  Jie  should  give  me  orders." 

"  Who  is  the  commandante  ?  "  queried  General  La  Grange. 
"Don  Brigido  Reyes." 
"Where  is  he?" 
"In  the  cuartel"  (barracks). 
The  general  turned  to  me,  and  said : 

"  Let's  go  and  see  Don  Brigido,  and  ascertain  his  reason 
for  issuing  such  orders." 

We  started  toward  the  cuartel,  not  far  from  the  hotel,  Mr. 
Nougues  joining  us.  As  we  approached  the  entrance,  two 
sentinels,  scantily  clad  and  barefooted,  presented  arms,  mur- 
mured something  in  Spanish,  which  I  did  not  overhear,  and 
presently  another  man  (an  officer,  I  think)  stepped  up,  in- 
vited us  in,  and  ushered  us  into  the  presence  of  a  rather 
diminutive  man,  dark  skin  and  eyes,  full,  long  beard,  tinged 
with  gray,  very  polite  and  suave.  He  immediately  arose,  as 
we  entered,  and  extended  his  hand,  which  we  were  not  slow 
in  grasping  and  shaking  cordially.  It  was  no  other  than  the 
notorious  Brigido  Reyes,  the  revolutionist.  Upon  being  as- 
signed to  seats,  the  following  colloquy  took  place  : 

"  Tell  Colonel  Reyes,"  said  General  La  Grange  to  me — 
Reyes  is  a  colonel  in  the  regular  Mexican  army — "that  we 
are  Americans,  on  our  way  to  Hermosillo  to  see  General 
Pesqueira  upon  ifnportant  business  ;  that  time  is  the  essence 
of  our  business  ;  and  that,  having  learned  he  has  ordered 
the  stage-driver  not  to  proceed  further  without  first  receiving 
orders  from  him,  we  have  called  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
detaining  the  stage." 

I   proceeded  to  interpret  into  Spanish  what  the  general 

had  said.     I  commenced  by  saying :  "  Dice  el  general " 

(The  general  says ). 

As  I  uttered  the  word  "general"  Reyes  jumped  up,  and 
interrupted  me,  saying  :  "Did  you  say  '  general  ■'  ?  Is  this 
gentleman  a  general  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — an  American  general,"  said  I- 
Reyes   at  once  opened  his  arms,  and,  advancing,  said  : 
"  General,  you  are  my  brother  officer  ;  give  me  an  embrace." 
Seeing  we  had  carried  the  day,  I  whispered  to  the  general : 
"  Do  it,  general,  revolutionist  and  all." 

Wine  and  cigars  followed,  and  a  social  and  pleasant  chat. 
As  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  Reyes,  addressing  Gen- 
eral La  Grange,  said  : 

"  General,  you  and  your  party  can  proceed  whenever  you 
like  and  wherever  you  like.  The  country  is  open  to  you. 
I  will  give  you  a  pass,  so  that  you  may  travel  with  perfect 
safety  all  over  the  State,  and  I  will  also  give  you  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  my  chief  and  friend,  General  Pesqueira." 
(Pesqueira  repudiates  Reyes  entirely.)  "  Before  you  go  to 
your  hotel,"  continued  Reyes,  "  I  will  call  the  stage-driver, 
and  tell  him,  in  your  presence,  that  from  this  on  he  shall  re- 
ceive orders  from  you  "  (this  he  did).  "And  now,  general," 
said  he,  "  when  you  are  ready  to  start,  I  wish  to  be  per- 
mitted the  pleasure  of  escorting  you  a  short  distance  out  of 
town  on  horseback."     We  readily  consented. 

Thanking  the  colonel,  and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  we  retired  from  the  field — I  may  add,  of  victory, 
for  it  was  indeed  a  victory,  since  we  had  been  told  Reyes 
would  rob  us,  and  perhaps  imprison  us.  After  eating 
something,  we  took  a  siesta  of  about  two  hours.  Arising, 
we  began  to  think  of  starting  for  Hermosillo.  It  was 
four  o'clock.  Chiriqui  was  ready,  and  holding  the  ribbons 
over  his  six  mules.  We  took  our  seats,  and  were  waiting 
for  Don  Brigido  to  escort  us  out,  as  per  agreement.  He 
came,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  charger,  with  a  beauti- 
ful Mexican  saddle  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  silver 
spurs,  bridle,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  an  aid,  also  well 
mounted  and  armed.  He  rode  up  and  handed  General  La 
Grange  a  letter  addressed  to  Don  Ignacio  Pesqueira,  recom- 
mending the  general  in  glowing  terms. 

"  Vamonos,"  said  he,  and  Chiriqui  cracked  his  whip,  and  off 
we  went,  the  colonel  galloping  beside  us,  with  his  aid  close 
behind.  About  a  mile  out  he  ordered  the  driver  to  stop, 
and  requested  General  La  Grange  to  dismount,  as  he  wished 
to  give  him  another  embrace.  "  Hug  him  again,  general," 
said  I,  "we  must  keep  in  his  good  graces."  Brandy  from  the 
general's  pocket-flask  was  taken,  cigars  lighted,  the  chiefs 
embraced,  and  parted. 

During  our  visit  to  Don  Brigido,  and  while  enjoying  his 
hospitality  with  a  glass  of  wine,  I  casually  asked  him  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  movement  started  by  him  against  the 
government.     He  answered  ; 

"  Diaz  and  Gonzales  have  connived  together  to  secure  the 
election  of  the  latter  to  the  presidency,  and  run  things  to 
suit  themselves.  Fraud  was  Committed  by  the  government 
at  the  polls,  in  not  allowing  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Gonzalez  to  vote.  I  have,"  said  he,  "  requested 
Sehor  Vallarte  to  assume  the  presidency  until  I  can  shape 
things  so  as  to  order  a  new  election.  My  purpose  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  one." 

I  must  confess   I  failed  to  see  the  patriotism  or  the  hon- 
orable motives  of  the  colonel,  for  as  I  turned  to  a  correr 
the  room  I  observed  upon  a  table  a  sum  of   noney     ".  >'• 
can   dollars,  of  about  four  or  five  thousand  dol' 
from  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Magdalena  ; 


THE        ARGONAUT 


sons  that  can  be  well  imagined,  I  did  not  join  issue  with  him  mint,  theatre,  the  magnificent  steam  flour-mill  of  Camou 
on  that  point.  I  rather  think  I  left  him  impressed  with  the  Brothers— perhaps  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  finally 
idea  that  I  considered  the  point  well  taken,  and  the  money  bringing  up  at  the  "Casino,"  or  club-house,  where  we  were 
too.  Just  before  leaving  Magdalena  we  heard  the  colonel  entertained  by  Senor  Ortiz  with  some  fine  Clicquot.  The 
had  compromised  with  his  captives  for  the  sum  of  fifty-five  Casino  is  the  only  club  in  the  city,  and  its  members- 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  paid,  and  all  were  released.  about  one  hundred— are  among  the  leading  citizens.     It  is 

Such  virtually  are  all  the  affairs  called  revolutions,  and  located  in  the  magnificent  residence  owned  and  formerly  oc- 
such  are  the  pretexts  and  excuses  of  these  lawless  men,  as  i  cupied  by  Don  Celedonio  Ortiz,  with  his  family,  while  a  resi- 
announced  in  high-sounding  promt  nciamienios,  prefaced  by  ,  dent  of  Hermosillo.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  residences 
such  touching  words  as  "In  the  name  of  God  and  liberty/'  in  the  city,  and  is  leased  to  the  Casino.  There  are  three 
etc.  But  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  nothing  but  brig-  billiard-tables,  reading-rooms,  chess-rooms,  a  patio  or  yard, 
andage.  These  revolutions  are  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  flower-garden.  Last  but  not  least 
tending  in  a  great  measure  to  discourage  capitalists  from  in  attraction  is  a  fine  bar,  in  American  style,  supplied  with 
investing,  and  hindering  the  development  of  its  unlimited  some  of  the  finest  brands  of  wines  and  cigars,  for  the  use  of 
resources.  The  better  class  of  Mexicans  scorn  and  condemn  the  members  only.  A  servant  is  stationed  at  the  main  en- 
revolutions  and  revolutionists  in  very  severe  and  bitter  trance -to  receive  all  visitors.  At  the  Casino  we  met  Mr. 
terms.  They  say:  "We  want  peace.  We  want  to  see  Clarence  King,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
capital  develop  our  mines  and  agricultural  resources."  Mr.  Gilson,  mining  expert,  both  of  whom  had  been  to  the 

But,  to  return  to  where  we  parted  with  Don  Brigido— he  i  Minas  Prietas,  recently  purchased  by  a  New  York  company 
riding  rapidlv  back,  and  we  going  toward  Hermosillo  as  fast  !  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  located  forty-eight 
as  our  mules'could  go.  At  seven  o'clock,  and  after  a  run  of !  miles  east  of  Hermosillo.  From  the  Casino  we  drove  to 
three  hours,  we  reached  the  posta,  fifteen  miles  from  Magda-  I  the  capitol  building,  and  were  introduced  to  the  Governor  of 
lena,  called  Santa  Ana.  Here  we  found  Don  Juan  Duran,  I  the  State,  Don  Luis  E.  Torres,  an  exceedingly  polite  and  in- 
the  prefect  who  so  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  upon  the  I  telligent  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  age.  After  a  very 
advent  of  Reyes  into  Magdalena.  He  told  me  he  was  wait-  !  pleasant  chat  with  the  chief  executive — who  speaks  English 
in<*,  with  twelve  men  and  three  revolvers,  for  ex-dovernor  !  quite  fluently — we  drove  to  an  extensive  establishment — the 
Serna,  who  was  coming  to  his  assistance  with  fifty  men  from    business  office  of  Senor  Ortiz. 


some  point  near  Ures,  and  that  he  expected  to  attack  the 
revolutionist  early  the  next  day. 

After  changing  horses,  and  taking  some  coffee,  frijoles, 
tortillas,  and  came  seca,  we  resumed  our  seats,  and  off  we 
went,  as  usual,  on  a  full  run.  We  traveled  all  night,  only 
stopping  at  the  different  postas — about  every  twenty-  miles— 
to  change  horses. 

The  morning  of  Friday,  August  13 — third  day  since  leav- 
ing Tucson — dawned  upon  us  at  the  Rancho  Los  Posos, 
owned  by  Senor  Aguilar,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  So- 
nora- There  we  breakfasted,  rested,  changed  horses,  and  off 
we  went,  traveling  all  day,  except  making  short  halts  to 
change  horses  and  take  a  mouthful  of  something.  By  this 
time  we  were  pretty  well  fagged  out,  and  very  anxious  to 
reach  the  city. 

Our  hearts  gladdened  when,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
somebody  on  the  outside  cried  out:  "Two  miles  from  Her- 
mosillo." We  all  commenced  to  hurrah,  and  put  our  heads 
out,  but  could  see  nothing,  as  the  night  was  very  dark.  One, 
however,  thought  he  could  see  the  lights ;  another,  that  he 
could  see  the  church  tower;  another,  that  he  could  hear  the 
voice  of  his  dulcinea  singing  in  Spanish,  with  a  guitar. 

"Hermosillo!"  cried  out  Chiriqui,  as  we  entered  the  city. 
It  took  us  fully  ten  minutes  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
outskirts  to  the  time  we  reached  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
size  of  the  place.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  all  along  the 
streets  could  be  seen  cots  and  beds  containing  people,  fast 
asleep.  It  was  so  hot  that  people  could  not  sleep  indoors. 
As  we  approached  the  hotel  entrance,  a  man  dashed  up 
on  horseback,  with  a  long  sword  or  sabre  fastened  to  his  belt. 
It  was  the  chief  of  police — or  captain,  as  he  is  called  there 
— who  came  to  get  from  the  stage-driver  tidings  about  the 
pronunciados  (rebels). 

Our  luggage  was  carried  into  the  hotel,  and  cared  for  by 
mine  host  Cervantes  (no  kin  to  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote"). 
Cots  were  arranged  for  us  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  as 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  sleep  indoors.  All  the  bed-clothes 
we  had  consisted  of  a  sheet  and  pillow,  and  nothing  more. 
Indeed,  it  was  all  that  was  necessary.  We  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  to  repose  our  bones,  as  we  were  sore  and  worn  out. 
Each  took  possession  of  his  cot  and  turned  in.    All  slept  well. 

Hermosillo — sometimes  called  "  the  city  of  lovely  women" 
— is  verily  a  beautiful  city,  nature  having  bountifully  favored 
it.  It  is  very  neat  in  appearance,  has  a  population  of  about 
twelve  thousand,  and  is  situated  on  the  magnificent  Sonora 
River,  and  on  a  charming  plateau,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
fields  and  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  lime.  The  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  kept  very  clean.  On  the  south,  over- 
looking the  city,  rises  a  majestic  mountain,  containing  some 
huge  rocks ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  important  stra- 
tegic point  during  the  frequent  revolutions  Sonora  was  the 
scene  of  in  days  gone  by.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  one- 
story  adobe,  substantially  built — some,  indeed,  very  comfort- 
able and  pleasant.  There  is  a  new  Catholic  church  in  course 
of  construction ;  it  is  of  brick,  and  when  finished,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  of  our  San  Francisco  churches. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  city  is  the  plaza,  which, 
set  with  orange-trees,  lawn-grass,  and  evergreens,  nestles 
proudly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.     It   is  enclosed  with 


There  are  several  heavy  commercial  houses  in  Hermosillo. 
The  Ortizes,  Camous,  A.  Pesqueira,   Ruiz  &    Mascarenas,  j 
Carlos  Maneri,  Alvistigui  &  Alatorre,  and  Antonio  Calderon,  ! 
are  among  the  leading.    Most  of  these  houses  import  directly 
from  Europe.     The  houses  of  Ortizes  and  Camous  are  per-  | 
haps   as  strong  financially  as  any  in  the   republic.      The 
Ortizes — besides  owning  a  large  number  of  haciendas  (landed  : 
estates),   comprising   thousands  upon   thousands   of  acres, 
well  stocked,  and  several  good  mining  properties — own  the 
only  cotton  mill  in  the  State,  called  Industria  Sonorense, , 
where  they  employ  about  three  hundred  men  and  women  ; 
also,  a  sugar-mill,  flour-mill,  and  a  tannery.     All  these  mills 
are  located  at  a  place  called  Los  Angeles,  thirty-two  miles  j 
north  of  Hermosillo,  and  on  the  San  Miguel  River.     The  1 
town  of  Los  Angeles,  buildings  and  all,  is  owned  by  the 
Ortizes,  and  the  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  place 
find  employment  in  their  several  industries,  each  of  which 
has  a  general  superintendent,  or  administrator. 

Camou  Brothers,  besides  owning  several  large  haciendas, 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
sheep,  and  also  mining  property,  have  a  magnificent  steam 
flour-mill  in  Hermosillo,  and  another  at  El  Molino  Rancho. 
As  the  production  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
Sonora,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  these  several  mills  must 
be  constantly  making  flour,  which  is  exported — supplying  the 
States  of  Sin'aloa,  Jalisco,  and  Baja  California.  The  Sono- 
rians  pride  themselves  on  their  women  and  their  flour.  They 
have  a  proverb  which  says  :  "  Harina  y  mujer,  de  Sonora 
han  de  ser,"  which  means  that  one  must  procure  his  wife  as 
well  as  his  flour  from  Sonora. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  fruit  in  Hermosillo.  The  oranges 
are  the  finest  I  have  ever  tasted  ;  they  are  very  large,  and 
as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  are  far  superior  in  size  and  quality  to 
our  Los  Angeles  oranges.  The  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  peaches,  quinces,  etc.,  are  also  very  fine  and  cheap. 
The  market  is  well  supplied  with  game  and  poultry,  vege- 
tables— beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  squash,  potatoes,  and 
the  irrepressible  onion,  also  very  cheap.  Dried  beans  and 
corn,  so  much  used  by  even'  Mexican  family,  the  former 
for  the  national  dish,  and  the  latter  for  tortillas,  are  plenty. 

Hermosillo  is  very  orderly,  its  police  regulations  being 
excellent.  The  municipal  affairs  are  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  ayutitamiento  (board  of  aldermen),  the  presi- 
dent of  which  body  officiates  as  police  magistrate.  Persons 
arrested  for  petty  offenses  are  made,  to  work  sweeping  the 
streets,  plaza,  etc.,  until  their  sentences  are  expiated.  Drunks 
are  fined  one  dollar ! — a  good  place  for  some  of  our  bac- 
chanals to  emigrate.  The  police  department  is  very  efficient. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  yet  there  are 
but  fifteen  policemen  and  one  captain,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  of  any  more.  This  speaks  well  for  law  and 
order,  particularly  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  bug- 
bear about  revolutions.  The  police  officers  of  the  night  or 
night-watch),  called  serenos,  are  required  by  an  ordinance,  10 
announce  with  their  whistles  every-  hour  and  half-hour  of  the 
night,  taking  the  time  from  the  large  clock  in  the  casa  de 
gobierno  (city  hall),  opposite  the  plaza.  As  the  clock  strikes 
the  hour  and  half-hour,  the  nearest  officer  repeats  it  with  his 
whistle,  then  the  next  follows,  and  so  on,  until  the  officers  in 
the  outskirts  give  it.     This  is  a  custom  in  vogue  in  nearly  all 


a  pretty  iron  fence,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  wide  walk    Spanish  countries,  where  assassins  and  robbers  cam'  knives 

instead  of  pistols,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these 
intending  to  commit  robbery,  or  having  other  nefarious  de- 
signs in  any  particular  beat,  will  approach  the  officer  stealth- 
ily, and  stab  him  to  death  without  making  the  least  noise. 
By  sounding  the  hours  and  half-hours  with  their  whistles,  they 
can  instantly  tell  if  any  one  is  missing,  when  the  nearest 
officers  betake  themselves  to  his  assistance. 

The  water  of  Hermosillo  is  excellent.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  wells,  but  the  best  water  comes  from  a  well  in  the  city 
hall,  and  from  there  the  people  are  supplied.  Those  who 
live  in  the  outskirts  take  water  from  the  river,  which  is  also 
very  good.  There  is  no  gas  in  the  city  as  yet,  although  I 
heard  efforts  were  being  made  to  organize  a  company,  build 
gas-works,  and  introduce  gas  in  the  city.  The  streets  and 
houses  are  lighted  with  lamps. 

There  are  a  great  many  poor  people  in  Hermosillo,  and  it 
is  there  where  poverty  in  its  most  abject  phases  can  be  seen. 
There  you  may  see  men  and  women  barefooted,  and  very 
scantily  clad,  and  many  children  are  entirely  naked.     There 
are,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  rows  of  one-story  adobe  tene- 
and  Cosmopolitan.     All  are  one-story  adobes,  with  a  court  j  ment-  houses,  rented  to  the  poor  for  one  dollar  per  month 
in  the  centre — Palace   Hotel  fashion — where  the  guests  are  I  each,  and  some  are  so  poor  that  they  can  scarcely  bear  the 
obliged  to  sleep  during  the  hot  season.     They  are  fairly  kept,  i  expense.     It  costs  them  about  three  cents  per  day  to  live. 


bordered  by  orange  and  other  trees,  with  several  entrances, 
which  are  kept  open  all  tiie  time.  Convenient  seats  are  placed 
along  both  sides  of  the  walk.  It  excels — in  size,  beauty,  and 
arrangements — any  of  our  San  Francisco  plazas. 

In  the  centre  is  a  grand  stand,  elliptical  in  shape,  orna- 
mented with  statuary.  Here  a  fine  band  of  music  discourses 
sweet. strains  twice  a  week — Thursday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings. Everybody  visits  the  plaza  on  these  occasions,  and  it 
is  really  a  p'.easing  sight  to  see  the  many  ladies,  with  their 
escorts,  all  attired  in  white,  promenading,  fanning  themselves, 
and  listening  to  the  excellent  music. 

The  ladies  of  Hermosillo  are  very  pretty.  Some  are  dark, 
others  fair  ;  but  their  features  are  regular  and  beautiful. 
Indeed,  I  even  saw  blondes.  They  wear  the  hair  dressed 
perfectly  plain — two  braids,  and  sometimes  only  one.  They 
use  no  powder  or  cosmetics  of  any  sort,  are  very  polite 
and  kind,  and  by  their  sweet  manners  and  modesty  captivate 
the  stranger. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  the  city — the  principal  ones 
being  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  Hotel  Nacional,  Cinco  de  Mayo, 


but  do  not  compare  with  second-class  American  hotels. 

The  first  person  to  call  upon  us  the  morning  of  our  arrival 
was  Don  Jose"  Ortiz,  a  very  pleasant  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, member  of  the  firm  of  Celedonio  Ortiz  &.  Co.,  probably 
the  richest  house  in  Sonora.     Don  Jose"  drove  up  in  his  car- 


Pinole  and  panocha  (sugar  cane)  are  the  articles  of  food  for 
the  poorest  classes.  Others  can  indulge  in  frijoles  and  tor- 
tillas^ and  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  have  coffee  and 
tea.  The  beggars  (and  there  are  many)  go  the  rounds  of 
the  city  only  on   Saturdays.     They  first  go  to  the  hotels  in 


riage,  accompanied  by  young   Celedonio,  son  of  the  senior '  quest  of  strangers,  thinking  them  the  more  liberal.     One  of 
>er  of  the  house,  and  invited  us  to  drive  around  town, '  the  party  was  set  upon  by  a  beggar  with  the  usual  lamenta- 
vhiclj  we  accepted,  driving   through   the  city,  visiting  the  1  tions  of  poverty  and  distress,  and  as  he  was  handed  a  Mexi- 


can dollar,  he  knelt  down  and  began  a  warm  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  the  donors  soul.  Arising  to  go,  and  suspecting 
his  benefactor  had  not  understood  a  word  he  had  said,  he 
turned  to  me;  and  said:  "Digale,  senor,  que  si  el  no  me  en- 
tiende,  Dios  me  entendera"  (Tell  him,  sir,  that  if  he  does 
not  understand  me,  God  will).  Then  he  marched  off.  cast- 
ing occasional  glances  of  delight  at  the  dollar  in  his  hand — 
perhaps  more  money  than  any  one  person  had  given  him  in 
many  a  day. 

Saturday  evening  we  received  an  invitation  from'  Governor 
Torres,  Senor  Felizardo  Torres,  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
(who,  although  having  the  same  name,  is  no  kin  to  the  gov- 
ernor), and  Senor  Rafael  Izabal,  member  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  to  dine  with  them  on  the  following  day  (Sunday  p 
which  was  accepted.  On  that  day,  at  noon,  these  gentlemen 
called  in  person  at  our  hotel,  and  escorted  us  to  the  gov- 
ernors residence,  where  we  were  sumptuously  entertained  at 
dinner.  The  menu  was  exquisitely  prepared  by  the  gov- 
ernors chef  de  cuisine,  in  the  most  approved  Mexican  style. 
Our  sharp  appetites — for  we  had  trimmed  for  the  occasion — 
did  full  justice  to  the  choice  and  rare  viands,  wines,  and 
cigars.  After  dinner  was  over,  and  the  customary  toasts,  in 
which  we  all  took  a  hand,  were  given,  we  arose  from  the 
table,  took  a  short  walk  around  the  city,  and  returned  to  our 
hotel,  much  pleased  with  the  day's  festivities. 

Governor  Torres  is  a  clever  and  agreeable  gentleman,  who 
seems  to  have  the  interests,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  very  much  at  heart.  Don  Felizardo  Torres  is  also  a 
bright  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who,  as  superintendent  of 
the  mint,  conducts  its  affairs  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
government.  Senor  Izabal,  congressman,  seems  to  be  a 
shrewd  man,  a  close  observer,  and  good  listener,  but  says 
very  little. 

"  Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur." 
Monday  was  spent  in  driving  around  the  city  in  company 
with  Mr.  Edward  Norman,  an  English  gentleman,  and  cash- 
ier of  the  mint.  We  visited  the  beautiful  orange,  lime,  and 
lemon  groves,  and  the  many  drives  out  and  around  the  city. 
Early  the  next  day  was  fixed  upon  for  our  departure  for  Las 
Delicias,  the  residence  of  General  Pesqueira,  who  was  there 
awaiting  us.  Don  Jose"  Ortiz  was  to  be  one  of  our  party  on 
this  journey.  General  La  Grange  had  chartered  a  nice  spring 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  four  others  to  be  dr.ven 
along  for  a  change ;  also,  a  driver.  We  prepared  for  die 
early  start.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
August  17,  we  were  called  from  our  slumbers.  We  arose 
hastily,  took  some  coffee,  had  our  things  put  in  the  wagon — 
together  with  some  pinole,  canteens  with  cold  tea,  water,  a 
case  of  wine,  and  a  couple  of  baskets  containing  various 
eatables.  The  wagon — a  strong  one,  with  a  top,  and  four 
seats  besides  the  driver's — was  well  laden  with  our  luggage. 
Antonio  held  the  ribbons  over  four  horses,  the  other  four  hav- 
ing been  sent  ahea'd  in  charge  of  a  tnozo  (servant).  Taking 
our  seats  in  the  wagon,  we  drove  to  the  residence  of  Don 
Jose"  Ortiz,  who,  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  a  good  supply  of 
pinole,  mescal,  and  other  delicacies,  awaited  us.  "  Vamos, 
Don  JoseV"  said  I.  He  got  into  the  wagon,  and,  after  bid- 
ding adios  to  all  who  came  to  see  us  off,  we  started  out  on 
our  long  journey.  It  was  precisely  five  o'clock  when  we  leit 
the  residence  of  Don  Jose"  Ortiz.  Antonio  was  a  good  driver, 
brave  and  skillful,  and  urged  his  horses  on  well.  Don  Jos£ 
had  two  mounted  servants  along.  One,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Sacramento,  was  a  good-natured,  obedient,  and 
brave  fellow ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Martinez,  was  pow- 
erfully built,  a  dashing  horseman,  and  very  useful  fellow. 
Both  knew  everybody  and  even-  inch  of  land  in  the  country. 
We  took  a  northeasterly  course,  and  toward  Ures,  fifty-four 
miles  distant  from  Hermosillo. 

Having,  on  the  day  previous  to  our  departure,  received  an 
invitation  from  Don  Pascual  Camou,  of  Camou  Hermanos, 
to  breakfast  at  one  of  their  haciendas,  called  El  Molino — 
through  which  we  had  to  pass,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Hermosillo — we  halted  there  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  young  Alberto  Camou,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,  Don  Andres  Camou.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  haciendas  in  Sonora,  containing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  with  a  magnificent 
stock  range.  Corn  and  wheat  in  large  quantities  are  grown 
here,  the  latter  being  made  into  flour.  The  firm  has  a  large 
flour-mill  here,  working  all  the  time.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed are  Yaqui  Indians,  noted  for  their  industry,  frugality, 
and  sober  habits.  Their  wages  are  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
cents  per  day,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  corn  per  week. 
Young  Camou  told  me  he  would  make  a  wager  that  a  Yaqui 
Indian  could  accomplish  more  work  in  one  day  than  -two 
Chinamen. 

After  partaking  of  a  good  breakfast,  and  returning  many 
thanks  to  our  young  host  for  his  kindness  and  generosity — 
for,  besides  a  good  breakfast,  he  let  us  have  a  pair  of  good 
mules  to  hitch  up  in  place  of  two  of  our  horses,  which  had 
almost  given  out — we  were  off  again.  The  horses  we  had 
with  us  were  not  of  the  very  best  stock.  I  had  become  fully 
convinced,  before  starting  from  Hermosillo,  that  they  must 
belong  to  the  identical  breed  of  horses  from  which  Don 
Quixote  selected  his  Rosinante.  The  scenery  along  the  road 
between  Hermosillo  and  Ures  is  beautiful  and  diversified. 
For  miles  we  passed  over  the  greenest  of  grass,  with  tropi- 
cal foliage  and  wild  flowers  on  both  sides.  The  hills,  plains, 
and  valleys  were  alive  with  wild  game,  herds  of  deer  and  an- 
telope, cattle  and  horses  almost  as  wild  as  the  game.  The 
beautiful  panorama  was  enlivened  and  perfected  by  Jhe 
rivers  and  streams,  whose  waters  were  as  clear  as  the  cloud- 
less sky  above  them.  ♦  — 

Before  reaching  LTres  we  passed  through  the  following 
small  towns  in  the  order  named  :  San  Juanico,  El  Chino.  El 
Toro,  Topahui,  San  Jose,  Gavilan,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Rafael, 
and  Guadalupe.  We  made  very  short  halts  at  these  places, 
some  being  mere  stations,  with  two  or  three  old  adobe 
houses,  and  two  or  three  families  in  each  house,  while  others 
were  small  towns  of  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  I 
saw  in  none  of  these  places  aught  of  interest  to  note.  Small 
Mexican  towns  do  not  vary  materially.  As  you  go  into  one 
you  see  the  same  old  adobes — apparently  desolate  and  in 
ruins,  a  number  of  donkeys,  dogs,  naked  children,  and  men 
smoking  cigarritos  en  cuclittas  (squatted  down). 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  entered  a 
pretty  road,  with  beautiful  trees  on  both  sides.  It  reminded 
me  very  much  of  the  Alameda  road  between  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara,  in   California.     Sacramento   told  us  I' res  was 
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four  miles  distant,  and  that  we  would  drive  through  the  Ala- 
meda until  reaching  the  city.  At  precisely  five  o'clock  we 
drove  into  the  city  of  Ures,  and  to  the  Hotel  Gubion,  kept 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Monsieur  Gubion.  Ures  is  also 
a  beautiful  city,  and  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the 
gay  capital  of  Sonora  during  most  of  the  twenty  years  Gov- 
ernor Pesqueira  held  the  reins  of  state.  Like  the  present 
capital,  it  is  located  on  a  magnificent  plateau.  Not  as  large 
rfcr  as  pretty  as  Hermosillo,  it  yet  contains  several  fine  build- 
ings, beautiful  orange  and  lime  groves,  flower-gardens,  etc. 
In  company  with  Don  Juan  Miguel  Salsido,  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  state,  we  visited  the  once  elegant  residence  of 
General  Pesqueira,  now  unoccupied,  except  by  some  one  in 
charge.  It  is  a  handsome  residence,  and  bears  traces  of 
having  been  gayly  and  lavishly  furnished.  General  Pes- 
queira occupied  it  during  most  of  the  time  he  was  governor, 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  when  it  was  often 
the  scene  of  gay  festivities.  On  the  walls  of  the  beautiful 
double  parlors  hang  large  and  magnificent  French  mirrors, 
and  several  costly  paintings  in  oil,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  one  of  the  general  himself,  and  one  of  the  late  President 
Juarez — both  life  size.  There  were  also  several  other  fine 
paintings,  showing  some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in 
which  General  Pesqueira  was  a  prominent  actor  during  his 
political  struggles  with  Gandara  and  others,  as  well  as  his 
numerous  campaigns  against  the  Apaches.  Attached  to  this 
residence  and  grounds  is  a  large  orchard — orange,  lime, 
lemon,  peach,  and  olive  trees,  grapes,  etc.,  and  a  flower-gar- 
den containing  choice  flowers.  There  has  been  a  great 
shrinkage  in  the  population  of  Ures  since  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Hermosillo,  for  out  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants which  it  once  contained,  there  are  now  scarcely  five 
thousand.  There  is  a  great  rivalry  between  the  two  cities. 
Ures  hopes  to  regain  the  lost  capital,  claiming  that  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  pass  through  it — a 
forlorn  hope,  I  think,  for  that  road  will  reach  Hermosillo 
first,  being  now  in  course  of  construction  to  that  city  from 
Guaymas.  There  is  a  vast  agricultural  and  mining  country* 
around  Ures,  and  business  sterns  lively.  There  are  some 
heavy  commercial  firms,  chief  among  which  are  Lauro  Mor- 
ales, Joaquin  Yillaescusa  &  Co.,  Francisco  Hernandez,  Man- 
uel Morales  &  Co.,  and  Francisco  C.  Aguilar.  Ures  is  not 
as  hot  as  Hermosillo,  being  further  north.  We  were  able  to 
sleep  indoors  there — something  unheard  of  in  Hermosillo. 
The  municipal  government  and  police  regulations  of  Ures 
are  the  same  as  in  Hermosillo. 

.We  remained  over  night  in  Ures;  and  the  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  after  taking  breakfast,  off  we  started  for 
Las  Deiicias,  sixty  miles  distant.  We  traveled  all  day,  stop- 
ping occasionally  for  a  few  moments  only  to  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  something,  or  to  change  or  water  the  horses.  But  we 
did  not  make  over  forty  miles,  the  road  not  being  as  good 
and  level  as  the  one  we  traveled  the  previous  day.  We 
passed  through  the  following  towns :  Canada  Ancha,  El  Pu- 
ertecito,  El  Molinote,  Suaqui,  San  Jose",  La  Estancia,  La 
Concha,  and  Baviacora.  The  last  named  was  quite  an  im- 
portant town  once  upon  a  time,  with  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  a  Dretty  little  valley  one 
mile  from  the  Sonora  River,  which  runs  through  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful districts  in  the  State. 

There  are  some  good  mines  in  Baviacora,  although  no  ex- 
tensive work  has  been  done.  An  American  by  the  name  of 
Hunter  is  working  two  mines  there.  One,  called  Mendoza, 
has  a  vein  three  feet  wide,  and  pays  eighty  dollars  per  ton, 
silver;  the  other  is  called  Santa  Ana,  has  a  vein  thirty-three 
inches  wide,  and  pays  about  the  same  as  the  other.  He  has 
a  ten-stamp  mill  in  operation.  We  also  passed  through  Hu- 
epaca  and  El  Ranchito.  At  this  last  place  we  camped  for 
the  night.  We  were  now  but  twenty  miles  from  Las  Deiicias, 
and  hoped  to  get  there  early  on  the  following  day.  Being 
averse  to  any  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
territory-  with  tarantulas,  centipedes,  or  rattlesnakes,  in  camp- 
ing for  the  night,  I,  as  was  my  wont,  kept  the  wagon,  and 
made  myself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
while  the  other  gentlemen  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
ground.  Early  on  the  following  morning  we  were  again  on 
the  road,  making  good  time  toward  Las  Deiicias,  where  we 
arrived  about  noon.  There  we  again  met  Don  Juan  Miguel 
Salsido,  who  had  preceded  us,  on  horseback,  to  announce 
our  coming. 

Senor  Montijo,  General  Pesqueira's  representative,  came 
out  to  receive  us,  and  assigned  us  to  quarters  prepared  for 
us  in  a  house  opposite  the  general's  residence — a  comforta- 
ble one-story  adobe,  used  for  the  reception  of  the  general:s 
guests.  It  contains  two  large  rooms,  with  two  cots  in  each. 
General  La  Grange  and  Mr.  Nougues  took  possession  of  one, 
and  Don  Jose  and  I  the  other.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  have  a  good  wash,  and  make  ourselves  look  presentable. 
A  good  breakfast  was  soon  brought  to  us.  After  this  was 
over,  we  called  at  the  general's  house,  where  we  were  intro- 
duced to  Dona  Elena  Pesqueira,  the  generafs  wife,  who  in- 
formed us  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  La  Cananea,  and 
would  await  us  there.  She  was  extremely  kind  and  polite, 
extending  to  us  the  hospitalities  of  the  place,  adding,  in  the 
characteristic  manner  peculiar  to  Mexicans:  "Estan  en  su 
casa "  (You  are  at  home). 

Senora  Pesqueira  is  a  cultivated  and  handsome  lady — 
amiable  and  kind,  and  is,  I  should  judge,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  forty.  She  is  the  general's  second  wife,  and  has  lived  in 
Las  Deiicias,  which  is  her  separate  property,  during  the  life- 
time of  her  first  husband,  after  his  death,  and  since  her  mar- 
riage to  General  Pesqueira.  She  lives  in  a  large  adobe 
house,  comfortable  and  well  furnished.  The  grounds  about 
the  place  are  prettily  laid  out  with  orange  and  lime  groves 
and  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  all  enclosed  with  a  sub- 
stantial fence.  Our  quarters  were  well  supplied  with  choice 
flowers  and  fruit  during  our  stay.  After  a  very  pleasant  visit 
to  our  hostess,  we  retired  to  our  abode,  or  adobe,  to  rest. 
The  hacienda  of  Las  Deiicias — which  means  "  the  delights," 
or  "charms"  (an  appropriate  name,  for  it  is  so  by  nature  as 
well) — consists,  together  with  an  adjacent  hacienda,  called 
La  Parada,  of  about  seven  sitios,  or  a  little  over  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  good  land ;  about  one-fifth  of  this  is  first-class 
agricultural  land,  where  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  are 
grown,  and  the  balance  very  good  pasture  land,  containing 
mesquit,  alfalfa,  and  other  grasses,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
timber.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  general,  and  the  other 
buildings,  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  considerable 


extent.  There  is  an  old  orchard  containing  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees — prickly-pears,  peaches,  grapes,  etc. 

The  following  morning,  in  company  with  Senores  Montijo 
and  Salsido,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  Santa  Elena  mine, 
owned  by  the  general,  and  located  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  his  residence,  on  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Arriving  there, 
General  La  Grange,  Senores  Nougues  and  Montijo,  with  one 
or  two  miners,  proceeded  to  make  a  minute  examination  of 
the  mine,  going  down  shafts,  tunnels,  etc.  Don  Jose"  and  I, 
preferring  to  discuss  pinole,  remained  on  the  surface.  The 
Santa  Elena  is  a  gold  and  silver  mine,  and  has  yielded  five 
dollars  per  ounce  bullion.  The  shaft  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  the  vein  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  varying.  It  is 
a  dry  mine,  with  walls  of  porphyry  and  quartzite.  It  has 
produced  in  one  year,  with  arrastras,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  has  never  been  well  and  properly  worked.  The 
general  has  a  ten-stamp  mill  at  the  hacienda,  which  has  been 
in  working  order,  but  is  now  neglected,  and  fast  going  to 
pieces.  The  examination  of  the  mine  being  over,  we  re- 
turned to  the  hacienda. 

The  following  day  (Saturday),  General  La  Grange  rode 
over  both  haciendas  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Montijo. 
On  Sunday,  the  general,  with  Doctor  McNealy,  visited 
a  mine  owned  by  the  doctor,  near  a  town  called  Banamichi. 
It  rained  heavily  all  day,  and  they  got  a  pretty  good  duck- 
ing. They  returned  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Don 
Guadalupe  Feliz,  the  government  mining  expert,  whose  duty" 
is  to  examine  all  the  mines  in  his  district,  and  see  that  they 
are  worked  in  conformity  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. Senor  Feliz  gave  us  brief  accounts  of  the  leading  mines 
in  his  district,  viz:  Espiritu  Santo,  Santa  Ana,  Mendoza, 
Babiacora,  El  Carmen,  Santa  Elena,  and  La  Cobrija.  Some 
of  these  mines  promise  to  develop  into  veritable  bonanzas. 

Monday  morning,  August  23,  at  five  o'clock,  after  a  hasty 
breakfast,  we  started  for  La  Cananea,  sixty  miles  distant 
from  Las  Deiicias.  The  road  was  heavy  and  slippery,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  the  day  previous,  and  we  had 
to  travel  most  of  the  time  through  the  river,  the  water  at 
times  coming  into  the  wagon-box.  Some  of  the  river  fords 
were  so  bad  that  we  had  to  get  out,  and  foot  it  as  best  we 
could,'  for  it  was  as  much  as  the  horses  could  do  to  pull  the 
empty  wagon  through.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  had  dispensed 
with  our  Rosinante  stock  of  horses,  and  had  procured, 
instead,  good  horses  and  mules.  Don  Jose  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  everybody  through  the  country,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  animals.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  an  old  town  called  Senoquipe,  rested  our  horses  a 
little,  ate  some  sandias,  and  off  we  started,  arriving  at  an- 
other hacienda  of  the  general's,  called  Tetuachi,  at  about 
noon.  Here  lunch  was  prepared  for  us  by  an  old  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  place,  who,  with  his  wife  and  six  sons,  was 
farming  and  raising  tobacco  on  shares  with  the  general. 
These  people  had  no  table,  chairs,  or  anything  else,  so  the 
lunch  was  served  on  a  palm  mat  laid  on  the  ground,  and  we 
squatted  down, native  fashion.  Toriii/ashad  to  be  substituted 
for  knives  and  forks,  Don  Jose*  and  I  handling  them  as  easy 
as  rolling  off  a  log,  but  to  General  La  Grange  and  Mr. 
Nougues  it  was  a  trial. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  in  Spanish,  which  says:  "Ala 
tierra  que  fueres,  has  lo  que  vieres,"  which  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  "In  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do."  "So,  gentlemen," 
said  I,  "  we  must  do  as  all  do  here."  The  senor,  who  seemed 
mortified  at  not  having  a  knife,  fork,  or  even  a  spoon,  had 
set  all  his  boys  digging  around  to  see  if  one  could  be  found, 
when  suddenly  one  came  runningin  with  an  old  spoon  which 
he  said  he  had  found  in  the  yard,  and  handed  it  to  the 
general.  From  the  looks  of  it  I  concluded  it  must  have  been 
buried  at  least  two  generations,  for  it  had  become  black. 
Lunch  over,  we  thanked  the  senor,  who  apologized  for  the 
inauspicious  time  we  had  come,  promising  to  do  better  upon 
our  next  visit.  Adios,  and  off  we  darted.  As  we  were  cross- 
ing a  bad  ford  in  the  river,  we  met  with  our  first  mishap — 
the  tongue  of  our  wagon  snapped.  But  Sacramento,  Marti- 
nez, and  Antonio  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  they  tied  it  up  with  ropes,  and  away  we  were 
3gain.  Just  before  reaching  Arispe,  we  met  a propio  (mes- 
senger) with  letters  from  General  Pesqueira  to  General  La 
Grange,  Senor  Ortiz,  and  myself,  telling  us  he  hoped  we  had 
fared  well  at  Las  Deiicias,  and  that  he  was  awaiting  us  at 
La  Cananea  ;  that  he  had  instructed  the  bearer  to  act  as  our 
guide,  as  the  road  was  badly  broken  and  uncertain.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case.  We  arrived  at  Arispe  on  the 
same  day  we  left  Las  Deiicias,  at  about  four  o'clock  P.  M. 
There  being  no  hotel  there,  we  were  accommodated  with 
quarters  by  Senor  J.  Gamez.  The  first  thing  we  did,  upon 
arriving,  was  to  order  a  new  tongue  made  for  our  wagon. 

Arispe,  in  days  gone  by,  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Sonora,  if  not  the  principal  one.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
State  during  both  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  regimes.  It 
contained  magnificent  buildings  and  private  residences. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  many  of  the  leading  and  wealthy 
families  of  Sonora.  All  that  wealth  and  culture  could  ob- 
tain was  seen  there.  We  visited  the  old  residence  of  Don 
Ignacio  Pesqueira,  father  of  General  Pesqueira,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  latter.  Old  Don  Ignacio  was  also  Governor  of 
Sonora  during  his  time,  but  did  not  reach  the  acme  of  fame 
that  his  son,  the  younger  Don  Ignacio,  did  as  Governor  of 
Sonora  for  a  score  of  years,  as  well  as  in  his  military  career. 
The  old  house  is  in  ruins,  and  unoccupied.  We  were  shown 
the  very  room  where  the  general  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
We  also  visited  the  old  church,  once  famous  as  a  work  of 
art  and  for  the  lavish  display  of  gold  and  silver.  The  fes- 
toons and  ornaments  around  the  altars  are  of  solid  silver. 
Although  in  revolutionary  times  the  church  was  often  vic- 
timized and  despoiled  of  its  treasure,  enough  is  left  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  marvelous  wealth  it  must  have  possessed 
in  pure  ornamentation.  Beautiful  and  richly  framed  oil  paint- 
ings, illustrative  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  hang  on  the  walls. 
But,  alas !  what  a  terrible  metamorphosis  this  place  has  suf- 
fered— from  a  once  populous,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  capital 
to  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  change, 
for  it  makes  one  feel  that  civilization  has  declined  instead  of 
advanced.  Arispe,  although  possessing  a  genial  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil,  capable  of  producing  almost  anything, 
seems  to  be  in  a  semi-lethargic  condition.  There  is  no  life 
or  activity  in  the  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  business  is 
dull.     We  met  some  very  fine  people,  sociable  and  hospitable. 

We  remained  in  Arispe  over  night.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Senores  Montijo  and  Salsido,  who  were  going  with  us 


to  La  Cananea,  arrived  on  horseback.  The  wheelwright  who 
was  making  a  new  tongue  for  our  wagon,  although  constantly 
urged  on  by  us,  would  stop  at  times  to  roll  and  light  his  ci- 
garrito,  which  delayed  us  considerably.  General  La  Grange, 
mounting  Salsido's  horse,  started  ahead  with  Montijo.  It 
was  noon  before  we  started  from  Arispe,  Senor  Salsido  tak- 
ing the  general's  place  in  the  wagon.  The  road  was  so  bad 
that  we  had  only  traveled  about  fourteen  miles  when  night 
overtook  us.  We  camped  for  the  night  at  a  place  called 
Depache.  Being  anxious  to  overtake  General  La  Grange, 
we  started  on  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Bacanuchi  (another  hacienda  of  General  Pesqueira's)  at  five 
o'clock,  where  we  overtook  those  in  advance,  and  stopped 
for  breakfast.  The  general,  having  taken  a  liking  to  horse- 
back riding,  continued  on,  we  following  shortly  after,  driving 
through  the  finest  cattle-range  I  ever  saw,  with  a  variety  of 
fine  grass,  water,  and  timber  in  great  abundance. 

We  arrived  at  La  Cananea  at  four  o'clock,  August  25.  and 
were  now  in  an  altitude  where  the  temperature  was  much 
cooler.  Here  we  were  confronted  by  General  Pesqueira,  his 
son  Nacho,  Mr.  W.  R.  Chadsey,  and  Colonel  Richardson — the 
last  two  gentlemen  having  started  from  Tucson  for  La  Can- 
anea on  the  same  day  we  started  for  Hermosillo.  We  all 
retired  to  rest  early,  as  the  previous  night  we  scarcely  slept. 

The  following  day,  the  party  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
examine  the  mine  of  La  Cananea,  about  four  miles  west  of 
the  hacienda.  The  hacienda  of  La  Cananea  is  also  the  prop- 
erty of  General  Pesqueira,  and  consists  of  about  fourteen 
sitios,  or  a  little  over  sixty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
forms  nearly  a  square.  Grass  grows  everywhere,  even  on 
the  top  of  the  hills — fine  white  gramma,  now  knee  deep. 
There  is  scarcely  a  square  rod  on  the  rancho  of  La  Cananea 
where,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  horse  can  not  be  staked, 
and  have  all  the  feed  necessary  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
feet.  The  La  Cananea  Rancho  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
extending  from  the  La  Cananea  and  Mariquilla  mountains 
to  the  San  Pedro  plains,  with  no  abrupt  or  broken  ridges  in- 
tervening, and  no  barren  or  waste  land. 

The  climate  is  delightful ;  the  rains  are  semi-annual,  com- 
mencing about  the  24th  of  June  and  ending  about  the  roth 
of  September,  with  rain  and  occasionally  light  snow  during 
the  winter  months,  to  ensure  a  rank  growth  of  grass  the  year 
round.  General  Pesqueira  has  worked  five  mines  there,  viz  : 
El  Ronquillo,  La  Chivatera,  San  Rafael  (or  La  Plomosa),  La 
Tordilla,  and  La  Cobre  Grande.  The  La  Cananea  Canon, 
however,  is  crossed  by  many  mineral  veins,  which  promise — 
if  developed — to  make  better  mines  than  some  of  those 
already  opened.  Samples  from  several  of  the  ledges  on  the 
surface  gave  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  ounces  silver  per 
ton,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  lead  ;  also  from  two  to 
six  pennyweights  gold.  The  formation  is  lime  and  quartzite, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  west  of  Ronquillo,  is  a 
belt  of  porphyry.  Timber  is  found  in  large  quantities — oak 
from  six  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  black  walnut,  pinon 
pine,  ash,  cedar,  and  juniper.  We  remained  in  La  Cananea 
three  days,  as  guests  of  General  Pesqueira,  who  was  much 
amused  at  the  narrative  of  our  experience  with  Brigido  Reyes, 
and  provoked  at  the  audacity  of  the  man  in  speaking  of  him 
as  "  my  chief  and  friend."  The  general  hopes  the  time  of 
revolutions  is  past,  and  feels  encouraged  at  the  present  out- 
look of  the  country.  He  thinks  that  the  advent  into  Sonora 
of  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  will  bring  the  people  to  their 
senses,  and  quell  these  disturbances. 

Friday,  August  27,  after  bidding  adios  to  General  Pes- 
queira, we  started  for  Tombstone,  Arizona,  about  sixty  miles 
distant.  Don  Jose  Ortiz,  finding  himself  so  near  the  railroad, 
concluded  to  go  with  us  to  San  Francisco  and  visit  his  brother, 
Don  Celedonio — upon  which  we  congratulated  ourselves,  as 
we  felt  loath  to  part  with  his  agreeable  company.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  hacienda  of  Senor 
Elias,  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley,  where  we  had  a  good  lunch, 
rested  a  while,  and  started  again,  going  as  far  as  Ochoavrlle, 
in  Arizona,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night.  Early  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  started,  arriving  at  Charleston,  nine  miles 
from  Tombstone,  at  ten  o'clock.  We  rested  one  hour,  and 
off  we  were,  arriving  at  Tombstone  at  noon,  just  in  time  for 
lunch.  On  Sunday  morning,  after  sending  the  wagon,  horses, 
driver,  and  servants  back  to  Hermosillo,  we  took  the  stage 
for  Benson,  and  there  the  cars  for  Frisco. 

No  person  can  visit  the  State  of  Sonora  without  being 
struck  by  the  vast  natural  resources  it  possesses.  Indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  upon  the  American  continent 
equal  to  it  in  that  respect  From  time  immemorial  the  very 
highest  authorities  have  unanimously  credited  it  with  won- 
derful mineral  wealth,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  pastoral 
capabilities,  surpassing  perhaps  our  State  of  California.  But, 
withal,  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  perils  which  surround 
a  border  State :  filibustering  expeditions  ;  the  internal  revo- 
lutions and  dissensions  of  its  own  people  ;  the  antagonism 
of  races  ;  and,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  devastations  and 
ruin  wrought  by  the  wily  and  bloodthirsty  Apaches — the  in- 
satiable, cruel,  and  implacable  foes  of  the  white  race  and  of 
peaceful  industry.  Up  to  about  six  years  ago,  this  barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  tribe  of  savage  Indians  had  complete  sway 
over  the  whole  State  of  Sonora.  Hundreds  of  valuable 
lives,  those  of  good  and  useful  citizens,  were  sacrificed  in 
futile  attempts  to  mete  out  to  them  the  punishment  which 
they  richly  deserved.  Throughout  the  entire  State  evidences 
of  desolation  and  misery  caused  by  them  are  apparent.  In 
every  direction  are  found  mere  crumblrngs  of  once  populated 
cities,  rich  and  productive  mines,  haciendas,  and  other  indus- 
tries, all  destroyed  by  these  ruthless  savages.  Indeed,  so 
terrible  and  numerous  were  the  ravages  committed  by  these 
inhuman  fiends,  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  that 
the  people  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  haciendas  and 
small  settlements,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  more  populated 
towns.  Traveling  through  these  places  now,  it  seems  incredi- 
ble they  were  once  garden-spots  of  unparalleled  beauty. 

But  Sonora  is  now  free  from  Apaches.  Her  people  are 
again  working  their  mines  and  improving  their  long  aban- 
doned haciendas,  and  engaging  in  other  industrial  pursuits. 
An  era  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  has  dawned  upon 
her.  American  capital  and  genius  are  marching  thither, 
slowly,  but  surely.  Railroads  and  telegraph  lines  are  being 
built.  Heavy  transactions  in  mining  and  other  properties 
have  recently  occurred ;  more  are  in  contemplation.  A  >right 
future  looms  up  in  the  horizon  of  her  existen;e  ;  m 
like  the  mocking  mirage,  dissolve.  J.  C.  A  _ 

San  Francisco,  October,  1880. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE    MARRIAGE    MARKET. 


Marriage  is  really  getting  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  custom 
is  going  to  the  devil  generally.     We  often  hear  the  remark 
that  marriage  is  declining  in  this  country  among  the  more 
luxurious  class  of  the  population ;  that  the  proportion  of  well- 
dressed  bachelors,  long  past  the  average  marrying  age,  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  that  hopeless  spinsterhood  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  fate  of  women  in  the  wealthier  ranks 
of  life.     Careful  observers   of  society  have  long  been  im- 
pressed  by  the  evidences  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  young  ! 
men  of  elegant  tastes  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  matri-  i 
mony.     These  young  men  include  those  who  abstain  from  i 
marrying  because  they  will  not  share  with  another  an  income  J 
which  barely  suffices  to  meet  their  demands  for  selfish  in-  j 
dulgence ;  those  who  think  they  can  not  afford  to  marry  un- 
less a  wife  brings  them  material  capital,  or  can  furnish  some-  J 
thing  else  that  will  directly  help  them  along  in  their  career; 
and  those  who  can  not  get  the  sort  of  wife  they  want — one  i 
in  the  society  which  it  is  their  ambition  to  frequent — because 
they  are  not  rich  enough  to  tempt  the  girls  into  accepting  | 
them.     Of  course   all   such   statements  have  their  contra- 
dictions.     Some  maintain  that  they  are  based  on  the  study 
of  a  narrow  circle,  and  can  not  be  called  representative,  i 
But  it  seems  they  are  representative.     Late  Massachusetts 
statistics  go  to  confirm  their  truth.     They  show  a  decline  in  | 
the  proportion  of  marriages,  and  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
rate  is  not  among  the  poor,  but  among  the  people  who  are  in 
more  affluent  circumstances.      Nor   do   differences  in   the 
state  of  the  times,  so  far  as  business  prosperity  is  concerned, 
have  much  to  do  in  raising  or  lowering  the  rate.     There  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  marriages  among  the  poorer  popula- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  times,  and  the  decline  among  the 
more  wealthy  continues  in  bad  times  and  in  good  times,  but 
is  greatest  in  periods  of  business  adversity.     In  1869,  the 
marriage  rate  in  Massachusetts  was  1  in  35.24  of  the  popula- 
tion.    In    1870,  it  was  1  in  35.54,  and  in  1878  1  in  60.19.     I1 
is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gymen are    called   on  most  frequently  to  perform  marriage 
ceremonies.     They  preside  over  flocks  who  are  quickest  to 
obey  the  injunction  to  increase   and  multiply,  though  it  is 
hardest  for  them  to  get  bread  to  feed  the  new  mouths.    It  is 
their  richer  neighbors  who  hesitate  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
matrimony,  and  the  spinster  class  in   Massachusetts  and  in 
the  other  older  States,  like  that  in  England,  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  women  who  were  born  in  what  we  call   better   circum-  i 
stances.     The  foreigner  who  lately  gave  his  impressions  of 
Saratoga,  during  the  gay  season,  remarked  that  while  the 
notion  prevails  in  this  country  that  love  matches  are  more 
common  here  than  in  Europe,  the  truth  is  that  ''nowhere 
else  are  wealth,  position,  and  convenience  so   efficient   as 
motives  for  matrimony  as  in  certain  classes  of  American  so- 
ciety."    Especially  is  this  true  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  California  generally. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  one  way  and  an- 
other as  to  whether  or  no  brides  are  really  bought.  Answer- 
ing for  the  French,  a  correspondent  says  decidedly  yes,  and 
gives  in  proof  the  following'  details:  "Under  an  assumed 
name  my  friend  went  to  the  Paris  residence  of  Monsieur  de 

F ,  the  celebrated  marriage-broker,  and  having  paid  the 

preliminary  fee  of  one  thousand  francs,  explained  that  he 
came  on  behalf  of  a  cousin,  who,  although  possessed  of  a 
handsome  fortune  and  good  title,  was  anxious  to  increase  his 
worldly  goods  by  contracting  a  wealthy  marriage  My  friend 
further  asserted  that  he  acted  in  his  own  name  and  without 
the  authority  of  his  cousin,  but  the  consent  of  the  latter, 
should  anything  acceptable  be  proposed,  he  Gould  answer 

for.     Monsieur  de  F at  first  demurred,  and  asserted  that 

he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  less  than  at  least  one 
person  directly  interested  in  a  matrimonial  project ;  but  my 
friend's  eloquence — not  to  speak  of  the  thousand-franc  note 
—at  length  prevailed,  and  the  great  matrimonial  agent  un- 
bosomed himself.  His  terms  were  eight  percentum  on  the 
dot,  and  this  to  be  paid  within  the  first  year  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.     Of  course,  my  friend  consented. 

Then  Monsieur  de  F explained  that,  should  nothing  be 

definitely  decided  on  and  the  attempt  fail,  no  further  ex- 
penses would  be  incurred,  the  thousand  francs  covering  all. 
This  pleased  my  friend  still  more,  for  he  confessed  to  me 
that  he  had  feared  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
sanctum  of  the  magician  without  parting  with  at  least  an- 
other fifty  louis.      These   preliminaries    having  passed  off 

to   the    satisfaction    of    both  parties,    Monsieur   de    F 

opened  an  immense  desk  and  took  out  from  it  a  bulky  note- 
book, in  which  my  friend  solemnly  alleges  were  inscribed 
the  name,  age,  fortune,  disposition,  and  social  status  of  even- 
heiress,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Holland, 
Italy,  England,  and  every  other  country  in  Europe.  Mon- 
sieur de  F airily  explained  that  he  despised  American 

heiresses,  as  their  fortunes  could  never  be  relied  upon.  He 
then  read  out  his  list  somewhat  as  follows  :  '  Four  millions, 
orphan,  red  hair,  two-and-twenty,  subject  to  epilepsy,  clever 
but  strong-minded,  property  all  in  real  estate,  noble  family, 
Belgian.'  '  Five  millions,  widow,  very  susceptible,  dark  ; 
may  or  may  not  have  lovers,  but  there  is  no  scandal  attach- 
ing to  her  name  ;  French,  good  bourgeois  family  ;  very  fond 
of  titles,  but  prefers  men  in  the  army  ;  will  not  marry  a  man 
under  forty  ;  is  herself  five-and-thirty  ;  property  in  railway 
shares,  and  partly  in  French  Government  stock,'  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  My  friend  was  thunderstruck,  and  at  first  half- 
believed  the  list  was  purely  an  imaginary  one,  and  merely  a 
bait  thrown  out  for  hungry  fish.  But  doubt  was  dispelled 
when  he  selected  one  of  the  many  heiresses  offered  to  him,  and 

when  Monsieur  de  F ,  looking  upon  the  matter  as  settled, 

calmly  stated  the  name  of  the  young  lady,  my  friend  discov- 
ered, to  his  astonishment,  that  he  knew  the  family  intimately, 
and  that  the  intelligence  and  details  were  absolutely  correct 

in  every  particular.     F then  explained  his  system.     '  Of 

course,  monsieur  le  comte,5  he  said,  'it  is  needless  to  tell 
you  that  these  ladies  do  not  come  to  me  themselves  and  seek 
for  husbands.     -When  a  lady  has  a  large  fortune  and  is  anx- 
ious to  get  married  she  has  no  need  of  a  matrimonial  agent. 
It  is  her  friends,  parents,  or  guardians  who  come  to  me — in 
-  nine  cases  out  of  ten  without  her  knowledge — and,  possess- 
infiuence  over  her,  offer  the  heiress  to  me  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fee  arranged  between  us,  of  course  provided  I  can, 
i  my  clients,  find  a  suitable  partner.     The  whole  thing 


is  perfectly  simple,  and  the  wife  need  never  suspect  anything. 
From  the  names  I  have  just  mentioned  you  can  see  for  your- 
self that  many  of  my  clients,  both  male  and  female,  belong 
to  the  best  nobility  of  Europe;  and,  in  fact,  I  think  I  can 
say  without  vanity  that  I  have  had  something,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  do  with  most  of  the  leading  matrimonial  alli- 
ances which  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  although  since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  business 
has  become  rather  slack/  What  can  be  more  terrible  than 
this?  Little  does  the  Duchesse  Feuille  de  Persil  dream,  as 
she  dashes  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  that  her  only  and 
well-beloved  daughter  is  being  bought  and  sold  in  a  dingy 
little  room  near  the  Boulevard  Poissonniere  by  her  dear  and 
intimate,  though  unscrupulous  and  impecunious  friend,  the 
Marquise  Huppe  de  la  Deche.  The  duchesse  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  marquise,  and  has  given  her  carte  blanche 
to  bring  any  of  her  friends  to  her  house;  and  when  the  young 
Vicomte  de  la  Poisse  is  introduced — a  charming  man,  and 
one  whose  birth  and  title  are  above  suspicion — he  meets  with 
a  most  cordial  reception.  The  rest  is  soon  done.  The  vi- 
comte is  represented  to  the  mother  as  being  the  very  model 
of  young  men.  Madame  la  marquise  uses  her  influence  in 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  way ;  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  marriage  comes  off,  madame'  la  marquise, 
monsieur  le  vicomte,  and  the  matrimonial  agent  all  having 
a  large  plum  out  of  the  pie,  the  mother  and  daughter  never 
suspecting  anything.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  mar- 
riages in  France — and  in  the  grand  monde,  mind  you — are 
brought  about  in  this  way." 


Here  is  a  description  that  will  be  recognized  :  The  utterly 
cold  man  with  a  constitution  like  a  fish  sometimes  has  am- 
bition in  an  icy  way.  He  wishes  that  he  and  his  family 
should  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  society  around  them 
without  any  effort  toward  warmth  on  their  part.  They  occa- 
sionally give  cold  parties,  and  the  supper  is  like  a  cold  break- 
fast to  a  tramp.  No  one  warms  over  it,  and  the  cold  hosts 
wonder  why  they  have  invited  a  chill-and-fever  hospital. 
The  music  is  cold  ;  the  very  strings  of  the  piano  send  forth 
frosty  tones,  the  frigid  waiter  chills  the  ice-cold  lemonade, 
the  conversation  is  so  frozen  that  ladies  shrug  their  cold 
shoulders,  and  men  who  are  carefully  asked  to  go  into  a  side 
room  for  a  little  brandy  feel  that  they  must  not  take  much 
because  it  costs  cold  silver  dollars.  They  go  away,  not  wish- 
ing to  return  to  that  refrigerator,  and  the  host  wonders  why, 
after  such  an  entertainment,  the  admiring  guests  do  not 
marry  all  the  cold  daughters. 


It  is  not  claimed  that  the  war  of  the  slave-holders'  rebel- 
lion was  suppressed  by  Republican  soldiers  alone.  It  is  not 
denied  that  thousands  of  Democratic  soldiers  fought  to  save 
the  Union.  The  claim  is  that  the  Republican  party  sustained 
the  Union,  and  the  Democratic  party  opposed  it.  The  Demo- 
cratic soldiers  who  fought  to  suppress  the  rebellion  for  the 
most  part  joined  the  Republican  party.  The  Republican 
traitors,  doughfaces,  and  copperheads  went  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Regarding  the  attitude  of  the  parties,  the 
Republican  is  the  party  of  loyalty,  and  the  Democratic  the 
party  of  treason.  To  put  it  in  another  way  :  if  Lincoln  had 
been  defeated,  the  Union  would  have  been  divided.  Many 
individual  Democrats  of  the  ante-bellum  times  were  distin- 
guished for  their  loyalty,  but  the  party,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
treasonable  one.  Take  from  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day 
its  traitors  who  bore  arms,  its  sympathizers  in  treason,  its 
ignorant,  its  vicious,  and  its  criminal  element,  and  there  is 
very  little  left. 

All  over  the  fences,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses,  and  along 
the  curb-stones  of  Oakland,  were  seen  the  cabalistic  figures 
"S329,"  marked  in  chalk.  Men  gaped,  and  women  won- 
dered what  these  figures  could  mean.  Children  asked  their 
parents  and  teachers.  No  one  could  explain  the  mystery,  or 
guess  from  whence  they  came.  For  two  days  the  wonder 
grew.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday — election  day  in  Indiana 
— the  explanation  came.  Above  the  figures  was  written : 
"This  is  the  price,"  a  period  placed  between  the  three  and 
two,  and  following,  "  Hancock  paid  for  his  corsets."  And 
thus  the  legend  now  reads  : 

•     This  is  the  Price 
S3- 29 
That  Hancock  Paid  for- his  Corsets. 


THE    WATER    QUESTION. 


Another  Open  Letter  to  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Pickering-. 


An  Eastern  writer  of  receipts  for  the  household  says  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  making  ice-cream  for  a  church 
sociable,  to  mash  it  up  in  the  freezer.  It  kind  of  destroys 
a  man's  confidence  in  the  pure  cream  theory  to  spoon  out  of 
his  dish  half  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  or  a  whole  boiled  potato. 
To  say  the  least,  it  throws  a  cloud  over  the  festival  when  the 
man  offers  to  pay  extra  for  his  vegetable,  or  sends  back  for  a 
bit  of  bacon  to  go  with  the  potato. 


We  are  informed  by  a  prominent  Democrat,  once  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  that  in  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Hancock,  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Esq.,  will  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  this  understanding  was  the  motive 
that  prompted  him  to  purchase  the  Examiner  in  connection 
with  his  friend  George  Hearst,  Esq. 


Weather  indications:  For  tht  Gulf  States,  Tennessee, 
and  the  lower  .Mississippi,  dark  and  lowering  weather. 
Heavy  clouds.  Strong  wind  from  the  North.  Great  depres- 
sion in  the  political  barometer,  indicating  a  general  and  very 
destructive  storm  in  November. 


For  the  last  two  months  the  low-browed  and  crook-caned 
Democracy  have  been  strutting  and  swelling  up  and  down 
Montgomery  Street  like  pouter  pigeons.  On  Wednesday, 
the  gale  from  Indiana  struck  the  coop,  and  carried  away  the 
last  feather  from  the  roost. 


Two   Democrats  less  in  Mississippi.      They  killed  each 
other  in  a  duel. 

There  are  too  many  nonpareil  women  married  to  long 
primer  men.     They  won't  justify. 


Strange  Blindness. — A  long  defense  of  the  water  company  is 
published  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal.  _  It  professes  to  be  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  eighteen  thousand  rate-payers,  who.  it  is  alleged, 
by  the  high  rates  imposed,  are  paying  for  the  free  water  which  the  com- 
pany should  furnish  the  city.  For  a  long  lime  we  have  not  come  across 
a  more  amazing  instance  of  moral  obliquity.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  least  conception  that,  by  charging  the  rate-payers  for  free  water, 
the  company  is  cheating  the  public.  It  is  making  them  pay  for  what  it 
should  furnish  gratis.  In  any  other  department  of  life  this  would  be  i 
called  robbery,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer  it  appears  to  be  a  highly 
commendable  proceeding.  The  blinding  effects  of  handsome  dividends! 
are  quite  evident. — Bulletin,  Oct.  9. 

The  foregoing  is  the  Bulletin's  answer  to  what  the  writer 
regarded  as  well-considered  argument,  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  rate-payers  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, and  an  arraignment  of  the  proprietor  of  that  paper 
for  unwarranted  assaults  upon  the  property  of  that  company, 
which  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  last  week's  Argonaut. 
The  Bulletin  harps  upon  the  doctrine  of  "  Free  water  !  Free 
water  ! "  and  claims  to  place  its  own  interpretation  upon  the 
free-water  clause  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of  courts.  The 
Bulletin  fails  to  take  into  consideration  a  whole  quarter  of  2 
century  of  legislation,  the  changes  of  constitution,  and  the 
discussions  and  interpretations  of  succeeding  generations 
of  legislators,  judges,  supervisors,  and  commissioners.  Hav- 
ing admitted  the  maggot  of  "free  water"  to  its  brain,  it  in- 
sists upon  its  cry,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  per- 
sist in  it  so  long  as  its  proprietor  lives,  and  after  death, 
through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  he  will  still  cry  "  Wa- 
ter !  Water  I  Water  !"  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  its  pro- 
prietors and  editors  could  not  be  drowned  in  water.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  other  condition  of  surroundings  where  it  will 
ever  have  enough.  "  Charging  rate-payers  for  free  water  is 
cheating  the  public/'  says  the  Bulletin.  I  might  retort  that 
not  to  charge  all  the  property  receiving  the  benefit  of  water 
its  just  proportion  is  cheating  the  rate-payers,  and  that  eight- 
een thousand  rate-payers  represent  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  public,  and  its  best  part.  Stripping  this  wa- 
ter business  of  all  the  cobwebs  that  lawyers,  and  editors,  and 
lobbyists,  and  demagogue  politicians  have  woven  around  it 
ever  since  its  existence,  the  following  plain  facts  may  be 
stated :  The  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  is  destitute  of  water 
Our  seasons  are  two — wet  and  dry.  Wells  are  impractica 
ble ;  cistern  catchment  impossible.  In  early  times  we  were 
supplied  by  carts  drawn  from  door  to  door.  The  bay  is  salt 
and  we  have  no  flowing  streams  within  our  county  bounda 
ries.  A  private  company,  many  years  ago,  obtained  a  char 
ter  to  bring  water  to  San  Francisco.  Under  the  old  law  tlii 
charter  had  a  value;  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  per 
mils  any  individual  or  company  to  introduce  water,  it  ha 
none.  An  incorporation  was  formed,  that  purchased  land  in 
an  adjoining  county.  It  built  dams,  made  reservoirs,  ran  tun 
nels  through  mountains,  laid  pipes,  built  pumping  works,  anc 
brought  waterto  San  Francisco  for  distribution.  It  expendet 
millions.  Its  stock  is  held  all  over  the  world  ;  upon  this  1 
certain  interest  must  be  paid.  In  addition,  the  works  of  the 
company  must  be  kept  in  repair,  must  be  extended,  and  ex 
penses  of  administration  must  be  provided  for.  Somebody 
must  pay  it.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  paid.  Stockholder 
are  honestly  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  interest  o 
their  money;  not  to  give  it  to  them  is  dishonest.  The  ma 
or  editor  who  would  deprive  them  of  it  is  not  honorable :  h 
is  not  just,  fair-minded,  and  honest.  A  certain  amount  o 
money  must  be  raised  to  meet  these  demands.  To  pu 
it  all  on  rate-payers  is  admitted  by  every  one  but  Fitch 
&  Pickering  to  be  unjust  and  burdensome.  To  exemp 
property  that  is  benefited  by  the  use  of  water  from  paying 
for  it  is  not  right.  To  use  it  for  extinguishing  fires,  flushing 
sewers,  sprinkling  streets,  adorning  parks,  for  preserving  the 
city's  health,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  beauty,  gives  value  to 
all  property,  and  makes  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax  for 
water  a  just  and  fair  one,  which  no  honest  property-owner— 
resident  or  non-resident — has  any  right  to  object  to.  No 
honest  man  does  object  to  it.  The  Bulletin  is  riding 
hobby.  It  must  preserve  its  traditions  of  fighting  corpora 
tions,  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  the  only  one 
left.  To  all  the  others  it  has  surrendered.  Every  family  in 
this  city,  and  every  water-consuming  industry,  is  now  paying 
increased  monthly  water  bills  because  of  the  ill-considered 
and  unwise  opposition  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  antagonism  should  continue,  and  there  is 
even-  reason  why  it  should  cease.  The  interests  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  its  customers  are  now 
identical.  A  truce  to  this  expensive,  costly,  and  vexatious 
quarrel  would  enable  the  company  to  improve  its  works,  and 
give  better  accommodation  to  its  customers.  The  Bulletin 
has  lost  sight  of  the  real  principles  involved,  and  has  ignored 
the  best  interests  of  citizens  and  water-consumers  in  waging 
a  personal  quarrel  against  the  shareholders  and  rate-payers 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  The  writer  of  this 
letter,  and  of  the  former  open  one  to  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Pick- 
ering, does  not  profess  to  be  disinterested.  He  is,  and  for 
twenty  years  has  been,  a  stockholder  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Company,  a  rate-payer,  and  a  property-owner,  paying  taxes 
upon  a  large  valuation.  This  line  of  argument  suggests  to 
the  company  relief  from  vexatious  litigation  and  annoying 
political  interference.  It  reduces  the  water  rate,  to  all  con- 
sumers, and  it  places  a  small  additional  tax  upon  property 
that  is  benefited  by  the  existence  of  a  water  company,  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  use  of  water.  It  is  a  just 
and  fair  arrangement,  that  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  ac- 
ceptable to  all  fair-minded  men.  The  longer  the  Auditor 
submits  to  the  lash  of  the  Bulletin,  and  refuses  to  audit  the 
water  bills,  the  longer  will  consumers  be  compelled  to  pay 
their  present  water  rates,  and  the  longer  will  they  be  denied 
the  just  discount  and  reduction  to  which  they  are  fairly  and 
legally  entitled.  Yours,  etc., ■ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


What  fills  the  head,  through  lips  will  leak; 

All  this  I  meet  with  brazen  face, 

There  may  I  show  my  erudition 

ISAAC'S  PRAYER. 

What  the  heart  loves,  the  tongue  will  speak ; 

And  claim  to  feel  "renewing  grace." 

In  many  a  wordy  disquisition 



And  what  we  follow  all  the  week 

And  that  I  "run  the  heavenly  race" 

To  every  gloomy  apparition 

"0  thou,  whatever  title  suit  thee!" — [Burns. 

Will  claim  a  share 
Of  contemplation  when  we  seek 

None  can  gainsay, 
While  I  am  seeking  for  a  place 

That  may  appear? 
And  may  I  charge  ten  cents  admission. 

0  thou  who  didst  in  days  of  old 

The  house  of  prayer. 

To  pay  my  way. 

As  I  do  here? 

Lead  Mother  Eve  astray,  we're  told — 

To  whom  her  sons  their  souls  have  sold, 

Jew,  Greek,  and  Roman; 

So,  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord, 

Yet  try  to  show  to  devotees 

I  seldom  boast  what  I  can  do, 

Some  for  mere  power  and  some  for  gold. 

It  chanced  I  edged  in  just  a  word 

That  heavenly  race  is  run  with  ease, 

But  this  I'll  say,  and  prove  it  too : 

But  most  for  woman — 

To  please  the  Democratic  horde — 

And  is  a  spiritual  "go-as-you-please"; 

That  let  me  my  own  course  pursue, 

It  raised  men's  ire. 

That  there's  no  call 

With  naught  to  fetter, 

And  I  believe  they'd  had  me  floored, 

To  put  forth  all  your  energies, 
Like  th'  Apostle  Paul. 

I'll  run  a  hell  as  well  as  you, 

Thou  who  in  sulphurous  flames  doth  revel, 

But  for  my  choir. 

And  even  better. 

By  common  people  termed  the  Devil — 

Whom  I.  with  reason  to  be  civil, 

Call  Prince  of  th'  Air, 

And  outside  sinners  since  make  free 

Should  you  take  time— if  you  are  fleet 

Without  the  aid  of  an  abyss 

Or,  at  the  worst,  the  Prince  of  Evil — 
List  to  my  prayer. 

To  say  the  title  of  "D.D." — 
Which  in  these  latter  days  we  see 

Enough  with  sinners  to  compete — 
To  run  in  any  earthly  heat, 

Where  fiery  billows  roll  and  hiss, 
I'll  banish  patience,  keep  out  bliss 

So  much  in  vogue — 

There  'd  be  no  sin  ; 

From  your  dominions. 

Perhaps  you'll  ask  the  reason  I, 

Means,  when  it  is  applied  to  me, 

For  why  should  sinners  sinners  beat 

By  spreading,  as  I  do  in  this, 

One  of  the  cloth,  to  you  apply, 

"D — d  demagogue." 

When  saints  might  win? 

My  own  opinions. 

While  doing  business  with  the  sky — 

Would  have  me  tell, 

My  treasures  being  in  heaven,  why 

These  scoffers  say  I  can  not  claim 

I  claim  that  I'm  a  saint   no  less 

Soon  as  I  see  your  form  retreating. 

I  draw  on  helL 

My  mind  is  in  a  heavenly  frame. 

Because  I  work  for  the  success 

I'll  call  at  once  a  public  meeting ; 

My  acts  inspired  by  the  flame 

Of  Democrats,  and  quote  th*  express 

And — some  old  Sand-lot  speech  repeating — 

Of  Christian  zeal, 

Command:  "Make  friends 

Rouse  each  fiend's  passion 

In  answer,  I  will  merely  say, 

While  I  can  play  a  low-down  game. 

With  th'  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

By  proving  acquisition  cheating, 

Though  I  appear  to  heaven  to  pray, 

Despite  their  squeal ; 

To  serve  my  ends. 

In  th'  Sand-lot  fashion ; 

It  is  in  a  professional  way — 

Not  from  the  heart ; 

Like  actors,  I  receive  my  pay 

That  peace  is  what  I  never  seek, 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  and  roll  my  eyes  ; 

That  wealth  of  all  kinds  should  be  free 

And  play  my  part. 

And  none  could  class  me  with  the  meek. 

And  claim  "  on  wings  of  faith  to  rise"  ; 

To  every  one  as  air  or  sea ; 

Since  I  would  verbal  vengeance  wreak 

And  hold  sweet  converse  with  the  skies  ; 

That  labor  and  frugality 

When  young,  and  weak  of  mental  vision, 
I  really  thought  I  had  a  mission 

On  all  my  foes. 

Till  some,  not  doubting 

Should  ne'er  make  rich — 

Nor  turn  a  metaphoric  cheek 

That  I  am  all  I  claim,  surmise 

What's  yours  should  every  other's  be, 

To  save  poor  sinners  from  perdition 

To  verbal  blows. 

My  wings  are  sprouting. 

If  'tis  the  itch. 

And  hell's  control ; 

But  now  I  think  the  politician 
My  natural  role. 

So  when  the  meek  the  earth  inherit, 

These  honest  souls — without  the  wit 

Then  through  the  regions  of  despair 

If  I  receive  just  what  I  merit — 

To  tell  a  saint  from  hypocrite. 

Shall  ring  through  all  the  sulphurous  air 

If  one  can  judge  aught  from  the  spirit 

Angel  from  devil — think  I'm  fit 

A  call  on  Mammon  for  a  fair 

For,  as  the  years  have  come  and  gone, 

That  I  have  shown — 

To  soar  away. 

And  square  divide — 

My  loftier  aspiration's  flown, 

I'll  need  a  microscope  to  ferret 

And  on  an  angel's  pinions  flit 

A  threat,  unless  each  has  his  share, 

I've  sadly  lost  in  moral  tone. 

Out  what's  my  own. 

Through  realms  of  day. 

They'll  take  his  hide. 

Till  now,  alas  ! 

Saint  Paul  would  set  me  down,  I  own, 

t       As  "sounding  brass." 

And  since  my  anger  I  retain, 

I  can  but  smile  at  their  mistake, 

They'll  shout  that  gold,  the  root  of  evil. 

And  when  reviled  revile  again, 

For  what  an  angel  I  would  make 

Belongs  to  no  one  single  devil ; 

Therefore  I  do  not,  it  is  plain, 

If  from  this  grub-form  I  should  break 

That  no  one  class  in  wealth  should  revel, 

To  show  I  don't  exaggerate 

Bridle  my  tongue, 

And  take  my  flight  ! 

But  there  should  be 

My  downward  tendency,  I'U  state 

And  my  religion  must  be  vain, 

Angels  amused  their  sides  would  shake 

From  th'  upper  to  hell's  "lower  level" 

I've  turned  a  Democrat  of  late; 

Or  Paul  is  wrong. 

To  see  the  sight. 

Equality. 

Which,  on  its  face, 

Is  proof  that  I  am  reprobate — 

Fallen  from  grace. 

That  though  my  followers  of  late 

Yet  I  perceive  that  I  am  fast 

Then  fiends  at  other  fiends  shall  rail ; 

Upon  the  Sand-lot  congregate 

Among  church-goers  losing  caste  ; 

Devil  shall  step  on  devil's  tail ; 

For  though  before  they  drew  the  sword 

Upon  the  Sabbath — desecrate 

Some  say  religion  is  disgraced 

And  each  the  other  shall  assail 
With  cuff  and  kick  ; 

The  Democrats  the  Lord  adored — 

That  holy  day 

By  what  I  do ; 

Chiefly  because  that  in  His  word 
'Twas  plain  to  see, 

With  bitter  strife  and  words  of  hate 

And  some  my  usefulness  is  past. 

Moloch  shall  put  a  head  on  Baal 

E'en  while  I  pray — 

Which  may  be  true. 

With  left-hand  lick. 

They  claimed,  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 

For  slavery — 

Yet,  for  these  men  that  sin  enthralls 

But  you  can  clearly  understand 

And  then  shall  rise,  in  anguished  strain, 

Amid  their  worldliness  and  brawls, 

Religion  is  the  bird  in  hand 

This  cry  above  the  clank  of  chain, 

Yet  when  they  felt  the  avenging  rod. 

From  me  no  word  of  warning  falls 

That  always  will  a  price  demand ; 

And  all  the  sounds  of  woe  and  pain 

And  saw  their  sacred  Southern  sod 

Telling  of  harm, 

That,  till  I  know 

So  sad  and  terrible  : 

By  abolition  armies  trod. 

Though  I've  been  placed  on  Zion's  walls 
To  sound  th'  alarm  ; 

Just  where  politically  I'll  land, 

'*  Oh,  when  will  Satan  come  again 

And  shackles  riven, 

I  can't  let  go. 

To  make  hell  bearable?" 

They  lost  at  once  all  faith  in  God 

And  hope  in  heaven. 

That — while  I  see  the  coming  foe. 

Therefore  it  is  I  come  to  you. 

Nor  need  you,  absent,  be  afraid — 

No  more  they  praised,  no  more  they  prayed. 
No  more  they  looked  to  heaven  for  aid. 
"  There's  no  more  justice  now,"  they  said; 
"  Let's  enthrone  evil;" 

And  hell's  red  embers  all  aglow — 
With  Zion's  trumpet  I  am  slow 

To  rouse  and  warn. 
The  only  trumpet  that  I  blow 

And  pray  that  you  will  help  me  through 
Until  I'm  certain  which  to  do — 

Be  saint  or  sinner ; 
Until  I  know  if  gray  or  blue 

I'll  play  the  trick  on  Kearney  played. 
I  then  had  Democrats  to  aid — 

Should  we  divide 
They'd  be,  as  heretofore,  arrayed 

And  ever  since  that  time  they've  played 

Being  my  own  horn  ; 

Will  be  the  winner. 

All  on  your  side. 

The  very  devil.     . 

That  if  my  followers  should  go, 

Keep  my  dissenting  members  awed ; 

For  all  the  memories  of  the  past, 

A  few  choice  souls  on  bended  knee, 

Ward  presidents  and  all,  below 

Make  them  my  Sabbath  efforts  laud  ; 

And  all  their  hopes  while  time  shall  last, 

Seeing  the  negroes,  once  set  free, 

To  spend  eternity  in  woe 

And  make  the  Democrats  applaud 

In  your  support  will  keep  them  fast ; 

Ruled  by  the  shot-gun  policy. 

For  Sabbath-breaking, 

My  week-day  sin  ; 

However  hateful, 

Cry  "  Praise. the  Lord!" 

Their  "bed  in  hell"  would,  all  men  know, 

And  make,  by  either  force  or  fraud, 

In  some  respects,  they  can't  be  classed 

And  feel  their  former  faith  to  be 

Be  of  my  making  ; 

Our  side  to  win. 

With  the  ungrateful. 

In  part  restored. 

But  even  such,  affairs  of  state 

From  their  religion  separate, 

And  take  each,  like  their  whisky,  straight : 

Their  blood  required  at  my  hands 
For  not  impressing  on  the  bands 
That  followed  me,  the  law's  commands. 
But  saw  them  fall — 

And,  more  than  all,  I  pray  you  see 
That  all  the  high-toned  chivalry 
Shall  do  for  once  as  they  agree ; 
Nor  have  it  told, 

If,  tired  of  public  duties  grown. 
You  should  not  wish  to  claim  your  own, 
But  choose  to  lay  your  sceptre  down. 
If  you  desire 

Not  one  bulldozes, 
And  tries  his  course  to  vindicate 
By  th'  law  of  Moses. 

Shipwreck  their  souls  upon  the  sands 
At  the  City  Hall. 

Because  they  have  thrown  off  on  me. 
That  I'm  twice  sold. 

I  still  will  occupy  your  throne 
In  th'  world  of  fire. 

And  thus,  you  see,  I'm  in  a  fix, 

And  others  ask:  "Would  John  or  James, 

And  when  at  last  I've  run  my  race. 

Meanwhile,  till  death  my  soul  releases, 

For  how  can  I  my  politics 

Peter  or  Paul,  have  lowered  their  aims 

And  I  shall  meet  you  face  to  face — 

As  years  roll  on  and  age  increases, 

With  true  religion  seem  to  mix? 

To  play  the  demagogue's  smart  games 

As  some  declare  will  be  the  case — 

Help  me  to  flocks  with  heavy  fleeces. 

Serve  God  and  Mammon  ? 

A  single  day,  or 

Will  you  take  care 

In  pleasant  places; 

join  faith  with  fraud,  and  truth  with  tricks, 

Stooped  to  intrigue  to  have  their  names 

To  give  to  me  the  coolest  place 

And  show  me,  ere  each  canvass  ceases. 

And  grace  with  gammon  ? 

Endorsed  for  mayor? 

You  have  to  spare? 

Just  where  the  race  is. 

Though  I  have  tried  it,  you  may  say :' 

"  Would  they  have  sanctioned  any  trade 

While  seated  on  your  burning  throne, 

And  I  will  do  as  much  for  you  : 

1    I  bargained  half  the  Sabbath  day; 

Their  ardent  followers  might  have  made 

And  millions  round  3'ou  writhe  and  groan, 

I'll  keep  the  Christians  in  a  stew, 

I'd  show  my  flock  the  heavenly  way, 

Judas  the  traitor's  friends  to  aid, 

May  I  my  earthly  sins  atone 

And  all  the  good  that  they  cin  do 

And  gained  permission. 

They  to  help  them 

Far  from  each  scorner, 

I'll  counteract, 

From  them,  on  Sabbath  eve  to  play 

Through  city  offices  to  raid 

And  have  a  side-show  of  ray  own 

And  be  for  you  a  good  and  true 

The  politician. 

Jerusalem?  " 

Off  in  some  corner? 

Attorney-in-fact. 

THE       ARGONAUT 


SING    LOW-PROSELYTE. 


And  the  Circumstances  Attending  his  Conversion. 


The  creat  religious  revival  at  Tuttletown  had  at  last  borne 
excellent  fruit.  A  missionary  society  had  been  organized, 
and  under  the  zealous  management  of  Mesdames  Trinket  and 
Corker;-,  and  Miss  Kittle,  the  work  of  regenerating  that  por- 
tion of  the  vineyard  was  happily  begun.  Full  of  the  divine 
faith  that  moves  mountains,  the  three  apostles  went  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  to.the  heathen.  One  of  their  first  essays 
in  the  missionary'  line  was  upon  the  steel-clad  heart  of  old 
Captain  Buck.  But  although  their  faith  may  have  been 
muscular  enough  to  conquer  every-  other  obstacle,  their  ef- ; 
forts  in  this  instance  were  unavailing — Captain  Buck  they 
found  an  infidel,  and  an  infidel  they  left  him.  In  their  last 
interview  with  this  incorrigible  old  atheist  they  appealed  to 
him  in  the  memory  of  his  mother;  they  revived  his  recollec- 
tion of  his  early  Sunday-school  teachings  ;  they  threatened 
him  with  the  torments  of  an  everlasting  punishment  if  he 
did  not  repent ;  they  tendered  him  the  reward  of  a  heaven 
actually  saturated  with  unspeakable  delights  if  he  would 
only  adopt  their  methods  of  worshiping  God.  But  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  supplications,  arguments,  and  threats,  or 
answered  with  courteous  sarcasms. 

"  It's  no  use,"  remarked  Miss  Kittle,  resignedly  ;  "  we  can 
only  pray  for  him  ;  perhaps  the  Lord  will  soften  his  hard 
heart,  arid  bring  him  to  the  feet  of  his  Saviour." 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  we  may's  well  give  it  up,"  answered  Mrs. 
Trinket,  her  otherwise  benevolent  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  utter  disgust. 

"  Yes,  ladies,  I  reckon  it's  no  use  wastin'  yer  time  on  an 
ol'  sinner  like  me,"  answered  Buck,  smiling  grimly.  "  I've 
bin  too  long  in  this  yer  vale  o'  tears  to  be  histed  out  on  the 
wings  of  angels.  I'm  base  metal  clear  through,  and  even  yer 
fire  assay  won't  make  me  anything  else." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Corkery. 
"  I  do  say  it,  though,  an'  I  mean  it,  too,"  answered  Buck. 
"  But  I'll  tell  you  w'at  you  can  do  ef  my  advice  's  wuth  any- 
thing." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Mrs.  Corkery. 
"  Well,  I'll  tell  ye.     It's  bin  a  wonder  to  me  you  psalm- 
singin'  folks  didn't  make  the  break  afore.     Why  don't  you 
sluice  down  a  few  China  souls  into  yer  gospel  tail-race? 
Mebbe  they  might  clean  up  purty  rich." . 
"China  souls?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trinket 
"Yes.     Why  don't  ye  tackle  a  few  double-distilled,  iron- 
plated,  genuine  heathens— them  fellers  thet  say  their  religion's 
old  enough  to  be  the  gran'dad  of  all  the  other  religions  in  the 
world?     Why  don't  ye  make  Christians  out  o'  them?  " 

"And  do  you  really  imagine,  captain,  that  the  Chinese 
may  be  rendered  susceptible  of  the  divine  attributes  apper- 
taining to  the  Christian  religion?"  chattered  Miss  Kittle. 
"  I  reckon  so,"  replied  Buck,  looking  somewhat  puzzled. 
"What  makes  you  think  a  Chinaman  can  be  Christian- 
ized?" asked  Mrs.  Corkery. 

"Wat  makes  me  think  it?"  replied  Buck.  "  I  don't  think 
it — I  know  it.  An'  they'd  make  mighty  good  Christians,  too. 
In  the  first  place,  they're  plum  full  o'  superstition ;  they'll 
b'lieve  anything ;  they'll  swallow  yarns  thet  'd  choke  a  white 
man  black  an'  blue  in  the  face.  In  the  second  place,  they're 
clean,  an',  ef  I  git  the  drift  o'  the  Christian  lingo,  the  clean  man 
hits  the  bull's-eye  of  godliness  three  times  out  of  a  possible 
five.  Then  they're  so  meek  an'  humble,  ye  know.  An'  ez  fur 
honesty — why,  everybody  knows  thet  a  Chinaman  'd  no  more 
think  o'  robbin'  a  sluice-box  'n  he'd  think  o'  flyin'.  Yes,  sir, 
I'll  bet  the  Chinese  'd  take  to  the  gospel  like  ducks  to  a  frog- 
pond." 

The  ladies  were  scandalized  by  the  irreverent  metaphors 
and  allusions  of  the  old  infidel ;  but,  on  their  way  home,  they 
discussed  the  proposition,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  worthy  of  a  trial,  anyhow.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  was  but  one  Chinaman  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  who  pretended  to  speak  the  English  language,  and 
they  were  not  certain,  from  casual  observations,  that  he  was 
a  particularly  promising  subject  for  evangelization.  The 
question  was  debated  at  length,  and  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  assault  on  the  following  day. 

The  unconscious  object  of  all  this  preparation  was  a  clay- 
bank  brunette  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Atlas  mine  in  the  capacity  of  a  cook.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  Sing  Low,  except  that  he  was 
an  adept  in  all  the  Caucasian  virtues  practiced  by  the  miners. 
He  chewed  tobacco  as  ravenously  as  the  underground  fore- 
man ;  he  drank  more  whisky,  and  with  a  better  grace,  than 
the  amalgamator  ;  he  swore  as  intelligently  as  the  engineer 
of  the  hoisting  works,  and  could  outblackguard  the  chief 
engineer  himself.  Now  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
meek-eyed  Sing  had  an  ambition— a  lowly  ambition,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  laudable  one  nevertheless.  He  desired  to  behold 
himself  sole  proprietor  of  a  well-patronized  laundry.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  But  when 
he  began  to  fully  comprehend  the  designs  of  the  three  mis- 
sionaries, who,  according  to  agreement,  had  approached  him 
in  the  interests  of  his  immortal  soul,  he  was  enabled  to  read 
his  title  clear  to  a  lucrative  wash-house  business  in  the  pious 
settlement  of  Tuttletown.  At  the  first  interview,  he  was 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  sudden  presentation  of  the  facts 
that  he  was  a  brand  in  the  burning,  that  his  sin-sodden  soul 
needed  white-washing,  and  that  unless  he  instantly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  particular  sect  represented  by  the  mission- 
aries, his  immortal  part,  after  death,  must  suffer  considerable 
inconvenience  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

"  You're  a  wanderin'  sheep,  Sing,"  asserted  Mrs.  Trinket. 
"Me  sheep?"  inquired  the  heathen,  his  low  brow  corru- 
gating with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Sing,  a  lamb  strayed  from  the  fold,"  added  Mrs. 
Corkery',  forgetting  in  her  pious  zeal  that  this  particular 
"lamb"  had  never  been  in  the  "fold." 

"  How  me  sheep,  me  lamb  too  ?"  asked  the  confused  Mon- 
golian. 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  explained  Miss  Kittle,  "  but  Christ 
the  Shepherd  can  guide  you  to  green  pastures." 
"  Who  you  call  him  Clist?" 

"  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  Sing — the  Lamb  of  God  who 
■     -.,L\e  sinners,"  said  Mrs.  Trinket, 
u  you  call  him  slinner?" 


"  You  are  a  sinner,  Sing — He  died  to  save  you,"  answered 
Miss  Kittle.  \ 

"  Wha'  for  me  sheep,  me  lamb,  me  slinner?   Me  no  sabe." 
And  a  resigned  expression  overspread   the  saddle-colored  ; 
countenance  of  the  cook. 

"  No,  you  don't  understand,  Sing,"  said  Mrs.  Corkery,  '  but 
it's  our  heavenly  duty  to  make  you  understand.  You  sabe 
God  ?  "  | 

"  Oh,  me  plenty  sabe  Glod— he  alia  slame  'Melican  Joss." 

"  Thet  isn't  a  very  nice  way  o'  speakin'  o'  the  Almighty, 
but  ye  don't  know  any  better.  An'  I  s'pose  the  great  Jehovah 
in  His  wisdom  'II  pardon  ye  ez  a  heathen  in  his  blindness," 
and  the  missionary  closed  her  eyes  an  instant  as  if  com- 
muning with  her  inner  consciousness.  Then,  with  a  solemn 
visage,  and  in  a  comparatively  deep  and  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
she  proceeded  to  inform  the  benighted  heathen  who  God 
was,  incidentally  mentioning  that  He  had  a  son  called  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  He  gave  to  the  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  humanity.  Suddenly,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
a  bright  light  beamed  upon  the  understanding  of  Sing. 

1  Me  sabe,  me  sabe  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  Me  sabe  Jesus 
Clist,  me  talkee  him  alia  tlime." 

1  You've  heerd  o'  Christ  ! "  said  Mrs.  Corker)',  surpnsedly.  ; 
:  Oh,  me  talkee  Clist  plenty  tlime,"  answered  Sing,  with  a 
satisfied  air. 

"Who's  bin  tellin'  you  anythin'  'bout  the  Saviour  o'  thc 
world  ? " 

"  Who  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Where'd  you  ever  hear  o'  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jim  Turner  he  talkee  Clist  A'mighty  alia  time— me 
talkee  too.    Me  plenty  dlam  mad,  me  talkee  him."     A  sickly 
grin  wrinkled  the  thin  flesh  of  theChinaman's  cheek.     The  j 
ladies  looked  at  him  in  horror. 

"  Why,  you  have  been  using  His  name  in  vain — you  have 
uttered  that  blessed  name  in  profanity,"  rasped  Mrs. 
Trinket. 

■  I  dunno,"  answered  Sing,  "  Jim  Turner,  he  talkee  Clist 
A'mighty  alia  tlime— mebbe  he  no  likee  him.     Wha'  you  j 
tlink?" 

"Oh,  Sing,  you  should  not  speak  that  blessed  name  in 
vain,"  expostulated  Miss  Kittle,  and  then  she  explained  the  ; 
sacred   character  of  the   Redeemer,    showing   the    gaping 
heathen  the  enormity  of  his  offense. 

"Now,  Sing,"  she  continued,  "you  must  become  a  Chris- 
tian, your  soul  will  be  saved,  and  when  you  die  you  will  go 
to  heaven." 

"Where  you  call  him  hleaven?"  inquired  the  Mongolian. 

"  Up  there,"  responded  Miss  Kittle,  pointing  indefinitely 
toward  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  and,  presumably,  out  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  into  the  Great  Beyond.  Sing,  however, 
unused  to  such  matters,  was  naturally  extremely  literal  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  missionary's  meaning,  is  was  evidenced 
by  his  reply  : 

"You  callee  him  hleaven  ?  Jim  Turner  he  sleepee  up  there. 
You  tlink  Jim  Turner  sleepee  hleaven?" 

The  women  looked  at  each  other  hopelessly,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persistency  of  Miss  Kittle,  would  probably 
have  relinquished  the  siege  at  once.  This  lady,  however,  re- 
turned to  the  attack  with  renewed  ferocity;  and  by  dint  of 
every  simile  and  illustration  she  could  muster,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  Sing  with  a  faint  idea  of  what  the 
Eternal  City  should  be,  according  to  her  views.-  Thus, 
from  point  to  point,  they  proceeded,  beating  down  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  continually  arose  to  baffle  them.  When 
the  seance  ended,  the  missionaries  had  the  wily  celestial  well 
in  hand,  having  made  him  promise  to  attend  the  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  school-house  that  evening. 

The  Chinaman  attended.  He  understood  little  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  inkling  he  did  obtain  confirmed  him  in  the 
idea  that  if  he  could,  by  any  concession  on  his  part,  secure 
an  opportunity  to  monopolize  the  laundry  business  of  that 
Christian  congregation,  he  would — to  use  a  Caucasian  phrase 
— "have  a  soft  thing."  He  was  cunning  enough  to  perceive 
that  his  scheme  should  not  be  presented  to  the  Christians  as 
a  bargain — a  proposition  trade-marked  by  Mammon  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  followers  of  Him  who  scourged  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple.  With  that  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  policy  characteristic  of  his  race,  he  resolved  to  study 
the  ways  of  these  outside  barbarians,  adopt  their  religion 
(what  was  mere  dogma  to  him  when  the  simple  profession  of 
belief  could  be  made  profitable?),  and  then  set  up  a  wash- 
house  on  the  supposition  that — to  use  another  Caucasianism 
— his  fellow-Christians  could  not  "  go  back  on  him."  It  was 
something  of  a  risk,  to  be  sure,  but  to  the  mind  of  Sing  Low, 
cautious  as  he  was,  failure  was  scarcely  a  bare  possibility. 

He  became  an  assiduous  visitor  at  the  prayer-meetings, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  missionaries  who  had  gathered 
him  in.  He  modestly  broached  the  laundry  question  to  Miss 
Kittle,  and  she  approved  of  it.  It  would  bring  him  into 
closer  communion  with  the  Tuttletown  flock.  Sing  obtained 
a  sufficient  sum  from  a  "clousin,"  and,  renting  a  suitable 
house,  hung  out  a  sign  bearing  the  inscription  : 

I  SING    LOW,  : 

:  Washing  and  Ironing  : 

[  Neatly  Done.  : 


It  was  a  sign  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Tuttletown 
art,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  artist— a  young  man 
with  red  hair  and  an  aquiline  nose,  who,  strange  to  say,  bore 
no  malice  toward  the  Mongolian  race — "  when  there  was 
anything  in  it." 

Sing's  unremitting  attendance  at  the  tri-weekly  prayer- 
meetings  produced  the  effect  which  he  had  expected.  The 
entire  congregation  patronized  him  ;  and  as  his  customers 
increased,  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  "foreign  devils"  grew 
in  proportionate  ratio.  Finally,  the  Trinket-Corkery-Kittle 
combination  thought  it  about  time  to  land  the  fish  they  had 
been  so  skillfully  playing.  With  this  object  in  view,  one  Fri- 
day night,  while  the  prayer-meeting  was  booming  along  un- 
der an  unusual  head  of  pious  steam,  Sing  Low  was  suddenly 
called  upon  for  his  "  experience." 

"  We  have  in  our  midst,  brethren,"  explained  Moses  Kittle, 
the  "  class-leader,"  "  one  who  a  short  time  ago  wandered  in 
blindness  ;  one  who,  groping  in  the  dark,  knew  not  whither 
his  wayward  feet  carried  him.  But  the  Lord,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  abiding  mercy,  has  seen  fit  to  unseal  his  eyes 


and  let  in  the  beneficent  light  of  His  love  upon  his  poor, 
parched  heart.  I  refer,  brethren,  to  Mr.  Sing  Low,  our  Chi- 
nese convert,  whom  I  hope  soon  to  call  'brother.'  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary-  for  him  to  express  his 
sympathy  with  our  system  of  worshiping  the  Most  High,  and 
indicate  to  us  by  outward  signs  that  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
has  found  a  lodgment  in  his  breast.  Will  our  Chinese  friend 
favor  us  with  his  experience  thus  far  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  ? " 

The  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  in  this  mass  of  verbiage 
was  duly  translated  into  "pidgin"  by  Miss  Kittle,  and 
poured  into  the  attentive  ear  of  Sing.  His  little,  greenish 
eyes  sparkled,  and  his  long,  talon-like  fingers  toyed  nervously 
with  the  silken  lash  of  his  whip-like  queue.  All  eye's  were 
turned  in  his  direction.  Presently  he  arose,  his  lips  parted, 
and,  amidst  profound  silence,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing— his  maiden  oration  : . 

"You  likee  me  talkee.  Me  likee  talkee  too  muchee.  You 
likee  me  ketchee  'ligion.  Me  ketchee,  me  keepee  alia  tlime. 
'Melican  Joss  plenty  glood  man  me  tlink.  Me  likee  'Meli- 
can Joss.  He  alia  slame  my  boss — you  sabe?  Bimeby  me 
die,  me  go  up-slide,  top-slide,  alia  slame  hleaven.  Me  ketchee 
big  wing,  alia  slame  duck.  Me  ketchee  'Melican  fliddle,  me 
singee  'sam  song ;  no  hab  no  more  sick ;  no  loosee  money  ; 
no  more  trustee  'Melican  man,  he  no  pay;  no  more  washee 
dlirty  clo' — alia  slame  plenty,  no  more  work.  Me  no  likee 
'Melican  Joss,  me  go  dlown-slide,  blottom-slide,  alia  slame 
velly  hot  fli';  bad  Joss — big  devil.  He  ketchee  me,  he  makee 
me  sick.  Me  no  likee  bad  Joss ;  he  too  muchee  pitch  fli', 
blimstlun;  me  talkee  Missa  Klittee,  she  know  him  velly  well. 
Me  likee  play,  alia  slame  'Melican  man." 

The  congregation  readily  understood  that  by  "  Me  likee 
play,"  the  lemon-hued  convert  wished  to  pray.  The  class- 
leader  gave  his  permission,  the  assembled  Christians  kneel- 
ing while  Sing  Low  offered  his  supplication : 

"  O  'Melican  Joss !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  of  a  Christian  as  his  untutored  heathen  vocal 
apparatus  would  permit — "  O  'Melican  Joss,  me  likee  talkee 
you  one  minit.  Me  long  tlime  no  hab  know  you.  Me  likee 
go  up-slide,  top-slide,  alia  slame  hleaven.  Me  likee  makee 
plenty  money,  washee.  Bimeby  me  flix  you  big  Joss-house. 
Me  ketchee  plenty  money,  me  pay  him  bad  Chinaman  he 
come  'Melican  Joss-house.  Plenty  Chinaman  he  go  top- 
slide,  way  up ;  he  tlink  he  make  one  dolla  hap.  He  no  likee 
China  Joss  too  much;  he  likee  'Melican  Joss  plenty;  he 
ketchee  dolla  hap.  O  'Melican  Joss,  why  you  no  puttee  big 
devil  calabloose?  He  too  muchee  dlam  tlief.  [Brother  Kit- 
tle, who  was  kneeling  beside  Sing,  nudged  his  impulsive 
"  friend  "  at  this  point,  but  the  earnest  suppliant  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  hint.]  He  too  muchee  dlam  son  of  a  glun. 
[A  more  forcible  remonstrance,  and  a  low  murmur  from  the 
kneeling  Christians.]  He  too  muchee  dlam  hog.  He  ketchee 
alia  'Melican  man,  you  no  ketchee  one  dlam  cuss." 

The  ribs  of  the  innocent  Sing  were  tough  enough  to  pesist 
the  elbow  of  Brother  Kittle,  but  the  "gentle  reminder"  was 
palpable  enough  to  send  the  irreverent  heathen  sprawling 
upon  the  floor.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,"  his  emerald  eyes  snap- 
ping with  rage. 

"  Wha'  for  you  punchee  me?"  he  yelled. 

Brother  Kittle  and  the  balance  of  the  congregation  had  by 
this  time  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  en- 
sued rivaling  pandemonium  itself. 

"  Wha'  for  you  punchee  me?"  reiterated  the  wrathful  Sing. 

"  You  have  uttered  blasphemy,"  shouted  Brother  Kittle, 
"  blasphemy  to  the  face  of  the  great  Jehovah." 

"  Wha'  for  you  punchee  me?"  persisted  Sing. 

"  You  talkee  too  muchee  bad  talk,"  cried   Miss  Kittle 
choice  "  pidgin." 

"  Wha'  for  me  talkee  bad?"  angrily  inquired  the  Mongo 
lian.  "  Me  talkee  bad  Joss  alia  tlime— no  talkee  "Melican 
Joss.  Me  callee  big  devil  dlam  hog;  Missa  Klittee  he  punchee 
me.    Mebbe  he  likee  big  devil  bletta  he  likee 'Melican  Joss." 

••We  no  likee  you  talkee  swear,  Sing,"  expostulated  Miss 
Kittle,  in  her  elegant  "pidgin." 

"  I  no  care.  Me  no  likee  punchee,"  answered  Sing,  ges- 
ticulating. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  injuring  you.  I  simply  wished  to 
expostulate  with  you  for  your  seeming  profanity  and  uncon- 
scious levity — nay,  your  flagrant  blasphemy,"  and  Moses  Kit- 
tle assumed  his  severest  cast  of  countenance,  which,  however, 
was  entirely  lost  upon  the  indignant  Sing. 

"Me  talkee  big  devil,"  he  shouted;  "you  punchee  me. 
Wha'  for  you  punchee  me?" 

The  confusion  at  this  point  increased,  and  Moses,  unable 
to  contain  himself  longer,  approached  the  heathen  in  a  threat- 
ening manner. 

"You  are  disturbing  this  meeting,  sir,"  he  exclaimed;  "you 
are  distracting  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  at  their 
devotions.  I  demand  that  you  desist,  or  that  you  depart  from 
among  us.  You  are  a  child  of  Satan,  an  incorrigible  imp  of 
Baal.  If  you  don't  leave  immediately,  the  deacons  will  eject 
you  by  force."  He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Sing  understood 
the  motion  better  than  he  did  the  spoken  threat. 

"  Me  go,"  he  said.  "  'Melican  Joss  dlam  big  humbug  ; 
'Melican  devil  he  lickee  him  alia  tlime.  Me  talkee  big  'Mel- 
ican devil  dlam  hog;  you  punchee  me.  Me  no  likee.  Me 
go  China  Joss-house;  no  go 'Melican  Joss-house,  never  no 
more.  You  sabe?"  The  last  exclamatory  inquiry  was  de- 
livered in  a  voice  of  concentrated  defiance.  Having  thus 
delivered  his  farewell  address,  Sing  Low  angrily  coiled  his 
queue,  and  sullenly  shuffled  out  of  the  school-house,  mutter- 
ing gutturally  in  the  dialect  of  hisjiative  province. 

Then  the  congregation,  instigated  by  Brother  Kittle,  like 
devout  Christians,  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  soul  they  thought 
they  had.  The  effect  of  this  joint  combination  supplication 
to  the  throne  of  grace  maybe  surmised  when  it  is  stated  that 
before  a  week  passed  the  gorgeous  sign  pendant  in  fiont  of 
the  Tuttletown  laundry  swung  in  the  pine-scented  breezes  no 
more.  But  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  not  always  so  hard 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  opium-den  which  the  backsliding 
Sing  afterward  established  in  Columbia  was  more  liberally 
patronized  than  was  the  Tuttletown  wash-house. 

SOXORA,  October  4,  1880.  E.  H.  CLOLC.H. 


"  I'm  on  the  press,"  said  John  Henry',  as  he  folded  his  girl, 
in  one  sweet  embrace.     "Well,  that's  no  reason  why  you 
should  try  to  pi  the  form,"  she  replied,  as  she  rearranged  her 
tumbled  collar  and  pinned  up  her  hair,  which  had  come  un- 
done. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


Aristotle  :  Friendship  is  one  mind  on  two  bodies. 

Ruskin  :  Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  mistakes. 

Pope: 

Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below. 

Burke :  The  use  of  character  is  to  be  a  shield  against  cal- 
umny. 

Sir  T.  Brown  :  He  hath  riches  sufficient  who.  hath  enough 
to  be  charitable. 

Seneca :  Some  men,  like  some  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  cor- 
ner than  a  full  light. 

Spanish  Proverb :  Experience  is  the  father,  and  memory 
the  mother,  of  wisdom. 

Holmes  :  Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  soul  of  truth. 

Joubert :  Virtue  is  the  health  of  the  soul.  It  gives  relish 
to  the  smallest  leaves  of  life. 

Anon:  Every  flower,  even  the  fairest,  has  its  shadow  be- 
neath it  as  it  swings  in  the  sunlight. 

Charles  Reade  :  It  is  a  wonderful  point  gained  if  you  allow 
a  woman  to  tell  her  story  her  own  way. 

Hugo  :  Something  more  terrible  than  a  hell  of  suffering 
may  be  conceived,  to  wit :  a  hell  of  ennui. 

Charles  Reade:  Hey  for  a  definition  !  What  is  diplomacy? 
Is  it  folly  in  a  coat  that  looks  like  sagacity  ? 

Froude  :  Truth  only  smells  sweet  forever;  and  illusions, 
however  innocent,  are  deadly  as  the  canker-worm. 

Anon:  A  sin  without  its  punishment  is  as  impossible,  as 
complete  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  a  cause  without  an  effect. 

Coleridge  :  Human  experience,  like  the  storm-lights  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  too  often  illuminates  only  the  path  we  have 
passed  over. 

Georges  Sand:  The  misanthropist  is  to  be  pitied  when  his 
despair  proceeds  from  an  ardent  love  for  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  true. 

George  Eliot  :  In  the  man  whose  childhood  has  known 
caresses  there  is  always  a  fibre  of  memory  that  can  be 
touched  to  gentle  issues. 

Madame  de  Stael :  Happiness  is  a  state  of  constant  occu- 
pation upon  some  desirable  object,  with  a  continual  sense  of 
progress  toward  its  attainment. 

Ruskin:  Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fin- 
gers, which  the  grasp  of  manhood  can  not  retain,  which  it  is 
the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

Richter:  Has  it  never  occurred  to  us,  when  surrounded  by 
sorrows,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  us  only  for  our  instruction, 
as  we  darken  the  eyes  of  birds  when  we  wish  them  to  sing? 

Charles  Reade :  The  practice  of  sitting  upon  eggs  no 
longer  chickenable,  carried  to  a  habit,  is  capable  of  turning 
a  solid  intellect  into  a  liquid  one,  and  ruining  a  mind's  career. 

Shakspeare  : 

They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad. 

Bacon  :  The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or 
wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence' 
of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 

Hawthorne:  There  is  something  more  awful  in  happiness 
than  in  sorrow — the  latter  being  earthly  and  finite,  the  former 
composed  of  the  substance  and  texture  of  eternity,  so  that 
spirits  still  embodied  may  well  tremble  at  it. 

Longfellow:  Time  has  a  doomsday-book, upon  whose  pages 
he  is  continually  recording  illustrious  names.  But,  as  often 
as  a  new  name  is  written  there,  an  old  one  disappears.  Only 
a  few  stand  in  illuminated  characters  never  to  be  effaced. 

J.  G.  Holland:  He  is  but  a  weak  man  who  can  not  twist 
and  weave  the  threads  of  his  feeling,  however  firm,  however 
tangled,  however  strained,  or  however  strong,  into  the  great 
cable  of  purpose,  by  which  he  lies  moored  to  a  point  of  action. 

Alexander  Smith  : 

Life  is  enriched  and  multiplied  by  song  ; 
Song  re-creates  the  people  of  the  past ; 
For  one  immortal  moment  we  are  they, 
And  one  blood  beats  in  all. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew  : 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 

Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  forgives,  without  a  further  strife, 

His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie  : 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest,  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart  than  overthrow  the  head. 

Swift :  To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honors  have  been  done 
them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like  ;  by 
which  they  plainly  confess  that  these  honors  were  more  than 
their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe  if  they 
had  not  been  told.  Whereas,  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the 
greatest  honors  below  his  merits,  and  consequently  scorns  to 
boast.  I,  therefore,  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  de- 
serves the  character  of  a  proud  man  ought  to  conceal  his 
vanity. 

Hawthorne  :  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  love  of  mystery, but 
because  I  abhor  it,  and  because  I  have  often  felt  that  words  | 
may  be  a  thick  and  darksome  veil  of  mystery  between  the 
soul  and  the  truth  which  it  seeks.  Wretched  were  we,  in-» 
deed,  if  we  had  no  better  means  .of  communicating  our- 
selves, no  fairer  garb  in  which  to  array  our  essential  being, 
than  these  poor  rags  and  tatters  of  Babel.  Yet  words  are 
not  without  use  even  for  purposes  of  explanation,  but  merely 
for  explaining  outward  acts,  and  all  sorts  of  external  things, 
leaving  the  soul's  life  and  action  to  explain  itself  its  own 
way.  N.  E.  W.  A. 

Lower  Lake,  October,  1SS0. 


Falling-    Leaves. 

They  are  falling,  falling,  falling, 

In  an  undulating  flow  ; 
They  are  rippling,  rippling,  rippling, 

Waves  of  color  as  they  go  ; 
They  are  sailing,  sailing,  sailing. 

And  the  fairy  sunlight  weaves 
A  web  of  magic  beauty 

Round  the  falling  of  the  leaves  ! 

They  are  falling,  falling,  falling, 

In  a  chorus  soft  and  low ; 
They  are  floating,  floating,  floating, 

On  its  rhythm  to  and  fro  ; 
They  are  circling,  circling,  circling. 

Each  a  mystic  measure  weaves, 
Oh  !   my  soul  is  filled  with  music 

From  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 
Oakland,  Octo"ber,  1880.  J.  Albert  Wilson. 


Wamba    Fallen. 

1  was  court  fool  to  her  majesty, 

A  privileged  fellow,  who  said  his  say 

And  lived  on  the  larder's  best  alway. 

I  was  the  good  queen's  "  Wamba."  They 
Who  laughed  at  the  jests  1  lightly  made 
Laughed  with  their  lips,  and  lived  afraid. 

For  they  had  been  jesters  once — now  laid 
On  the  shelves  of  offices  girt  with  care. 
Nor  stored  with  one  whit  daintier  fare. 

/  laughed  at  their  station.  Beyond  compare 
My  lot  was  the  sweeter,  to  have  and  to  hold ; 
For  the  dear  queen's  favor  was  better  than  gold. 

But  the  folly  of  fools  is  a  tale  thrice  told  : 

One  day  I  jested  the  queen's  high  self. 

And  I,  in  my  turn,  was  laid  on  a  shelf. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1880.  .Alfred  Hardie. 


Recompense. 

The  crisp  leaves  whirl  in  eddying  troops  along, 

And  dappled  shadows  daily  sparser  grow ; 
The  myriad  choral  singers  cease  their  song, 

And  flowerets  nestle  in  the  brown  earth  low. 
The  swollen  streams  leap  down  the  mountain  side, 
In  boisterous  glee, 
In  new-gained  pride. 
To  greet  the  sea. 

Sierra's  peaks,  in  snowy  mantles  wrapped, 

Upraise  their  burnished  helms  beneath  the  sun ; 
And  sedgy  banks,  by  summer  streams  once  lapped. 

Lie  prone  beneath  the  swift  surge  hurrying  on. 
No  robins  flit  now,  keeping  lovers'  tryst — 
In  warmer  clime, 
By  bright  suns  kissed, 
They  bide  their  time. 

But  soon  the  Master's  mandate  shall  be  felt, 
And  Winter's  sweet  successor  follow  fast ; 
With  Spring's  warm  breath  the  mountain  snows  shall  melt, 

And  Earth  renew  again  her  verdant  past. 
The  surging  streams  shall  sink  with  vain  regrets, 
Faint  murmuring  sighs, 
And  to  fresh  flowerets 
Sing  lullabies. 

So,  Heart,  when  disappointment's  icy  chill, 

And  buried  hope,  make  winter  of  thy  life, 
In  meekness  bow  thee  to  the  Mighty  Will, 

For  not  unnoted  is  thy  weary  strife. 
Thy  storms  shall  pass,  thy  clouds  be  riven, 
And  Faith  shall  bring 
The  peace  of  heaven — 
The  soul's  sweet  spring. 
San  Francisco,  October,  1880.  S.  J.  Miller. 


A    Song*    for  the    Yacht    Club. 

Apeak  and  a-taunto  the  yacht  squadron  lay, 
Our  flying-jib-booms  hard  a-port  ; 
"  Brail  bowlines,  clew  garnets,"  the  signal  was  made — 

We  handspiked  her  courses  up  short. 
"  Down  gaskets  !  up  port-holes  ! "  the  commodore  cried  ; 
"  Athwartships  that  windlass — belay!" 
We  hauled  aft  the  forefoot,  and  slushed  down  her  side, 
And  bitted  the  midships  forestay. 

A  cat's  paw  sang  merrily,  filling  our  tack, 

The  weather-gage  held  to  the  leeward  ; 
Old  Chips  and  the  Doctor  lay  taken  aback, 

While  all  hands  bowsed  astern  with  the  steward. 
Our  binnacle  luffed,  and  soon  went  by-and-large, 

While  the  wind  wore  a-lee  in  its  bearings  ; 
The  commodore  hove,  and  the  "bosun's  mate's  barge 

Was  soon  lashed  to  the  lee  weather  earrings. 

"  Man  your  helm — clear  that  marline— now  let  go  and  haul ! 
The  old  man  rove  astern  the  best  bower ; 
She  payed  to  the  foresail,  broached  to  in  the  squall, 

And  clawed  off  like  a  duck  in  a  shower. 
Now,  cheers  for  the  sailor-like  yachtsman  who  sails, 

In  storm  as  in  calm  and   all  weather — 
May  he  splice  the  main-brace,  and  his  halliards  and  brails, 
Till  moored  on  a  lee  shore  forever. 
San  Francisco,  October,  1880.  W. 


SUDDEN,    BUT    SATISFACTORY. 


"  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  horders  is  horders,  and " 

"Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense,  guard  !  Reserved  carriage,  in- 
deed !  There,  put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  blow  your 
whistle/3 

"Yes,  miss,  but "     But  before  the  railway  guard  could 

finish  his  remonstrance  the  lady  had  entered  the  prohibited 
compartment.  There  was  a  vision  of  an  impatient  station- 
master  under  the  lamps  that  overhung  the  platform.  Every 
door  of  the  train  was  shut  but  this  one.  So  the  guard  shut 
that  with  a  hasty  slam,  slipped  a  big,  glittering  piece  of  sil- 
ver into  his  pocket,  and  blew  his  whistle,  as  commanded. 

It  was  the  night  express  from  London  to  Land's  End, 
which  traveled  full  sixty  miles  an  hour,  took  up  water  as  it 
went  along,  and  never  stopped  till  her  majesty's  mails 
reached  the  southwestern  extremity  of  England. 

The  compartment  which  the  lady  entered  was  in  semi- 
darkness,  a  curtain  being  drawn  over  the  lamp.  Coming 
from*  the  brilliantly  lighted  platform,  she  could  see  nothing 
in  the  confused  shadows.  Nevertheless  there  sat,  or  rather 
reclined,  in  one  corner  a  gentleman  who  had  inwardly  blas- 
phemed at  her  entrance.  "Why  shouldn't  he  ?  Had  he  not 
feed  the  guard  to  let  him  have  the  compartment  to  himself, 
and  was  it  not  now  necessary  that  he  should  waste  the  bet- 
ter half  of  a  good  cigar?  The  sweet  voice  of  the  intruder — 
marred  though  it  was  to  his  English  ears  by  a  slight  foreign 
accent  ("  twang,"  an  impolite  writer  would  call  it) — some- 
what reconciled  him  to  his  fate.  The  vision  of  a  perfect  face, 
as  the  express  swept  past  the  lamps  of  a  "  way-station,"  ad- 
ded considerably  to  this  consolation,  and  even  stirred  him 
up  to  remark  that  it  was  "  a  fine  night." 

Of  course  the  lady  had  discovered  that  she  was  not  alone 
before  this  sapient  observation  was  uttered.  But  she,  too, 
liked  a  rich,  mellow  voice.  That  was  the  way  a  conversation 
began,  which,  distant  and  rigidly  conventional  as  it  was  at 
first,  arrived  at  a  very  confidential  stage  before  Land's  End 
was  reached. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  small-talk  verbatim.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  he  soon  knew  her  to  be  a  trans-Atlantic 
widow,  on  her  way  from  the  American  colony  in  Paris  to 
visit  some  Cornish  friends,  and  that  she  became  aware  that 
he  was  a  very  handsome  and  well-spoken  young  bachelor 
barrister,  who  was  running  down  to  Cornwall  on  a  similar 
errand. 

When  the  old  Countess  Trevelyan,  of  Trevelyan  Court, 
the  most  famous  "place"  in  Cornwall,  introduced  Hon. 
Gaston  Chandos  to  the  young  and  beautiful  American 
widow,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  she  expected  an  agreeable  surprise 
on  both  sides.  She  was  disappointed.  Despite  their  affected 
air  of  cold  indifference,  the  old  lady's  sharp  eyes  at  once  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  they  had  met  before.  Therefore  she 
called  Gaston  aside  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  warned 
him  against  the  wiles  of  foreign  adventuresses.  She  liked 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  she  said,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  "her 
people."  It  was  true  that  the  widow  was  staying  at  her 
house  on  the  invitation  of  one  of  her  (the  countess:s)  closest 
friends,  and  might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  "respectable ;" 
but  she  had  known  Gaston  from  his  cradle  (she  reminded 
him),  and  she  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  ally  himself  to  a 
penniless  American  when  plenty  of  English  heiresses  were 
at  his  disposal,  and  his  family  so  sorely  needed  money  to 
thicken  its  blue  blood. 

This  conversation  took  place  exactly  a  week  after  the 
meeting  in  the  express  train,  and  the  discernment  of  the  old 
countess  did  her  credit,  for  Gaston  and  the  Yankee  widow 
had  contrived  to  meet  more  than  once  in  the  interval. 

Lady  Trevelyan:s  well-meant  advice  did  not  appear  to 
have  much  effect,  for  Gaston  and  the  fair  widow  danced  and 
flirted  together  to  their  heart's  content,  without  apparently 
thinking  or  caring  much  what  people  said  about  it. 

Now,  there  was  staying  at  Trevelyan  Court  a  certain 
nobleman  called  Lord  Trevornock,  a  man  of  illustrious  line- 
age and  fabulous  wealth.  It  was  only  natural  that  this  ven- 
erable peer  should  fall  madly  in  love  with  Mrs.  Wyndham. 
Old  men  are  seldom  able  to  conceal  the  bent  of  their  affec- 
tions, and  Lord  Trevornock's  flame  soon  became  a  fruitful 
theme  of  gossip.  Lady  Trevelyan  was  delighted.  For  his 
lordship's  welfare  she  cared  nothing,  and  if  his  immolation  on 
the  matrimonial  altar  could  save  her  dear  Gaston,  she  would 
willingly  witness  the  sacrifice.  She  held  herself  accountable 
for  Gaston's  good  behavior,  and  felt  that  she  would  never  be 
forgiven,  and  would  not  deserve  forgiveness,  if  the  pride 
and  the  hope  of  the  Chandos  family  came  to  grief  through  a 
mesalliance  contracted  under  her  roof.  So  she  encouraged 
Lord  Trevornock,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  nearly 
forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  box  the  widow:s  ears,  and  command 
her  to  marry  the  old  peer  forthwith. 


The  "  house  "  party  at  Trevelyan  Court  was  on  the  eve  of 
dispersing,  and,  according  to  custom,  a  grand  ball  was  given 
in  honor  of  their  departure.  At  this  ball  the  intimacy  exist- 
ing between  Gaston  and  the  widow  was  apparent  to  an  ex- 
tent which  was  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  hostess.  They 
danced  together  incessantly,  and  danced  with  no  one  else. 
Lady  Trevelyan  waxed  indignant.  They  might,  at  least, 
observe  the  rules  of  decorum.  But  she  kept  her  eye  on 
them,  and  seeing  them  enter  the  conservator)'  together 
toward  the  close  of  the  ball,  she  waited  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  accidentally  entered  herself.  It  is  horrible,  but  it  is 
true — the  widow  was  seated  on  Gaston's  knee,  and  her  arms 
were  about  his  neck.  Lady  Trevelyan  nearly  fainted,  but 
before  she  quite  succeeded  in  performing  the  feat  Gaston 
arose  and  demurely  introduced  his  wife  to  the  countess. 
"  Now  don't  scold,  dear  Lady  Trevelyan,"  he  added,  with  a 
mock  air  of  supplication;  "  we  were  married  two  days  after 
we  reached  the  court,  but  both  of  us  were  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  until  we  could  write  a  honeymoon  letter  to  you 
and  the  rest.  Now  you  have  caught  us,  the  truth  must  be 
told,  of  course." 

Lady  Trevelyan  flashed  a  glance  at  the  wicked  widow — or, 
rather,  wife — but  that  young  lady  looked  so  prettily  peni- 
tent, with  her  downcast  eyes  and  rosy  blush,  that  the  old 
peeress  was  softened,  and  when  Gaston  whisp 
ear,  "She's  awfully  rich,"  the  good-hearted  di 
reconciled  to  the  match  that  she  did  not  hear  . 
sentence:  "but  I  didn't  know  that  when  I  marr: 
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his  den  the  copperhead  English.  It  makes  the  election  of 
Generals  Garfield  and  Arthur  certain.  It  guarantees  four 
years  more  of  loyal,  honest,  Republican  party  rule.  It 
rescues  the  nation  from  a  great  peril,  and  gives  it  another 
generation  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1880. 


The  Republican  League  of  California  will  parade  in  the 
Republican  torch-light  procession  this  evening.  This  league 
is  composed  of  business  men,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  property-owners.  It  embodies  a  large 
number  of  the  intelligent,  representative,  wealthy,  and  enter- 
prising men  of  San  Francisco.  These  men  will  tramp  to- 
night to  the  music  of  the  Union.  They  will  do  this  to  dem- 
onstrate the  deep  interest  they  take  in  this  coming  election. 
The  league  invite,  as  guests,  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding towns,  who  have  no  affiliation  with  any  club  or  po- 
litical society,  to  meet  and  march  with  its  members.  If  one 
thousand  gentlemen  will  join  the  league  for  a  two  hours1  pa- 
rade, the  moral  effect  will  give  us  one  thousand  votes  in  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  becoming  that  every  man  of  social  position,  or 
who  desires  the  welfare  of  the  country,  should  be  seen  in 
this  demonstration.  The  league  meets  at  its  club-rooms, 
California  and  LeidesdorfT  Streets,  at  seven  o'clock,  sharp. 


The  results  from  the  October  elections  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  and  Newark  city,  New  Jersey,  fully  in- 
dicate the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  Northern  people  in 
reference  to  entrusting  the  Government  to  the  Democratic 
party.  It  is  an  emphatic  declaration  that  the  party  of  trea- 
son shall  not  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  A  solid  Democratic  South  has  provoked 
a  solid  Republican  North;  and  in  November  not  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  or  West,  will 
cast  its  electoral  vote  for  General  Hancock  and  his  copper- 
head yoke-fellow  of  Indiana.  The  South  has  declared  by  its 
act  of  solidarity  that  it  does  not  accept  the  results  of  the 
war.  It  has  insolently  proclaimed  its  determination  to  in- 
voke again  the  conflict  of  sections,  and  again  to  fling  down 
the  gauntlet  in  challenge  of  the  North  for  political  suprem- 
acy. The  issue  is  as  distinct  in  1S80  as  it  was  in  1S60.  It 
is  the  same  in  principle.  It  involves  the  same  arrogant  as- 
sumptions of  Southern  superiority.  The  South  commenced 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  by  gross  and  wanton  violations  of 
law.  It  commenced  the  Civil  War  of  1S60  by  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  slavery  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Territo- 
ries. It  began  its  new  civil  war  by  violating  the  ballot- 
box,  and  destroying  republican  government  in  seven  South- 
ern States  ;  in  depriving  the  Republicans  of  those  States 
of  the  elective  privilege.  In  the  interest  of  cotton  it  declared 
in  favor  of  free  trade  as  against  the  manufacturing,  produc- 
ing, and  laboring  interests  of  the  country  and  the  North.  It 
is  a  business  alliance  between  British  workshops  and  South- 
ern plantations  ;  between  the  lords  of  English  spinning- 
looms  and  the  lords  of  cotton-fields.  The  October  elections 
are  all  significant.  They  indicate  the  fixed  and  irrevocable, 
determination  of  an  intelligent,  loyal,  and  prosperous  North 
that  it  and  the  nation  shall  not  again  be  brought  under  the 
domination  and  insolent  political  control  of  a  treasonable 
South  and  a  copperhead  North.  The  utterance  is  unmis- 
takable. It  is  the  handwriting  of  doom  upon  the  walls  of 
the  political  banqueting-hall  where  Southsrn  treason  revels. 
Let  the  drunken  Belshazzars  read  and  tremble.  It  needs  no 
Republican  Daniel  to  interpret  the  inscription.  The  elec- 
tion in  the  State  of  Oregon  gave  us  a  victory.  Vermont 
increased  its  Republican  vote.  In  Maine,  the  Democracy 
dared  not  run  a  ticket,  and  had  the  shamelessness  to  claim 
the  fusion  conspiracy  as  a  party  triumph.  Connecticut  gave 
us  a  victory  in  its  town  elections.  Iowa,  as  ever,  is  impregna- 
ble. Ohio,  twenty-five  thousand  in  majority.  Indiana,  the 
Gettysburg  of  the  war  of  1880 — Waterloo  to  the  Democracy 
istcrlitz  to  the  Republican  party.  Ohio  stamps  into  the 
'.-urn  whence  it  came  the  vile  lies  and  slanders  against 
son  ;  Indiana  stamps  back  to  the  obscurity  of 


The  privilege  of  voting  carries  with  it  a  great  personal  re- 
sponsibility. The  man  who  enjoys  the  privilege  and  fails  to 
exercise  it  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  society.  The  man  who 
boasts  that  he  is  no  politician,  and  makes  a  vain  exhibition 
of  indifference  to  public  affairs,  is  a  worse  criminal  than  he 
who,  by  some  simple  act,  violates  the  law.  In  a  government 
republican  in  form,  the  elective  privilege  carries  with  it  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  which,  evaded,  or  neglected,  or  im- 
properly discharged,  involves  the  overthrow  of  government 
and  the  final  destruction  of  society.  A  good  citizen  may 
shrink  from  receiving  an  office,  and  may  avoid  candidacy 
only  because  he  is  active  to  secure  other  good  citizens  who 
are  competent  and  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  official  station  ;  but  a  good  citizen  may  not 
be  indifferent  to  that  duty  if  he  expects  to  live  in  a  republi- 
can government,  and  enjoy  his  property  accumulations  and 
his  social  surroundings  undisturbed.  If  this  city  of  San 
Francisco  had  been  given  over  to  the  party  control  of  the 
Democracy,  it  would  to-day  have  been  so  plundered,  and 
swindled,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  debt,  that  its  property 
would  be  valueless.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Whig,  the 
Know-Nothing,  the  People's,  and  the  Republican  parties, 
San  Francisco  would  to-day  have  had  fifty  million  dollars  of 
bonded  debt.  This  is  an  extravagant  declaration,  but  the 
truth  of  it  lies  within  the  knowledge  of  every  citizen  who  is 
conversant  with  the- early  history  of  this  State.  San  Fran- 
cisco started  out  Democratic,  and,  contemporaneous  with  its 
Democratic  alcaldes,  and  prefects,  and  ayuntamientos,  it  be- 
gan to  dissipate  the  splendid  heritage  of  lands  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Mexican  Government.  The  Pueblo  lands 
were  not  given  away  to  encourage  settlement,  but  were 
stolen,  dissipated,  sold  at  auction  to  preferred  party  buyers, 
ho  were  given  credits  they  never  paid.  The  water  front, 
another  splendid  gift  from  the  Government  of  the  L'nited 
States,  was,  through  a  series  of  years  of  Democratic  party 
ascendancy,  frittered  away.  Never  in  the  world's  history 
did  a  municipal  government  receive  so  rich  a  legacy  of  valu- 
able lands  as  did  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Springing  into 
existence  almost  by  magic,  its  water  lots,  its  town  lots,  and 
suburban  lands  were  all  valuable,  and  had  they  been  properly 
preserved  and  honestly  administered,  their  sale  would  have 
resulted  in  a  fund  that  would  have  provided  for  our  harbor 
quays  and  piers  of  granite,  public  grounds  of  unequaled  ex- 
cellence, and  public  edifices,  commodious  and  of  architec- 
tural beauty  ;  would  have  paved  our  streets,  and  left  a  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  would  have  paid  the  current  expenses 
of  a  government  honestly  and  economically  administered. 
On  the  contrary,  the  early  Democrats  plundered  the  town, 
squandered  its  property,  and  gave  us  "The  Hounds  "  and 
the  unrestrained  riot  of  Australian  convicts  as  the  practical 
result  of  their  ideas  of  municipal  government.  The  Whig 
party  of  those  days  made  some  earnest  efforts  to  stem  the 
Democratic  tide.  The  Whig  party  was  composed  largely  of 
gentlemen — too  largely  ;  that  was  what  was  the  matter  with 
that  highly  respectable  organization.  It  was  composed  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  good  citizens — men  who  worked 
and  had  no  time  for  politics ;  but  to  the  Democracy,  then 
as  now,  there  tended  all  that  was  bad  and  vile  in  society. 
If  the  curious  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  back  to  those 
perilous  times,  when  property  was  insecure,  and  life 
was  not  safe — when  thieves  held  office,  and  knaves  sat 
upon  the  bench  —  when  gamblers  and  prostitutes  held 
high  carnival  in  the  streets  —  when  the  bowie-knife 
and  the  revolver  were  a  terror  in  our  midst — when 
vigilance  committees  became  a  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property — they  would 
find  that  the  corrupt  judges,  the  thieving  officials,  were  for 
the  most  part  Democrats.  The  Know-Nothing  party,  that 
gave  us  the  plain  little  Yankee  lawyer  from  New  Bedford, 
Mayor  Webb,  in  place  of  Cornelius  K.  Garrison — that  gave 
us  an  administration  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  instead  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars  under 
Democratic  rule — was  a  temporary  check  to  Democratic  law- 
lessness which  we  gratefully  remember.  It  was  a  rebuke  to 
an  organized  gang  of  Democratic  politicians  that,  then  as 
now,  looked  upon  an  American  city  as  vultures  upon  a  car- 
cass, or  crows  upon  a  cornfield.  The  Vigilance  Committee 
gave  us  for  many  years  a  good  government — a  government 
of  the  "  People's  "  party.  Such  a  party  was  a  necessity.  It 
was  composed  of  the  respectable  among  the  Democrats  and 
the  Whigs— the  honest  and  decent  among  the  native  and 
foreign-born.  During  all  this  time  the  Democratic  party 
hung  together  and  preserved  its  organization.  It  hibernated 
through  a  long  "  winter  of  discontent,"  like  frozen  rats  in  a 
hay-mow,  always  thawing  out  at  election  time  in  hope  of 
something  to  steal — like  a  monument  of  entangled  snakes, 
banded  together  for  self-defense,  but  always  ready  to  crawl 
forth,  and  squirm  and  wriggle  out  into  the  sunlight  of  an 
election.  Other  parties  dissolve — "  Whig,"  "  Know-Nothing," 
"People's,"  "  Citizens',''"  Tax-payers',"  or  whatever  they  may 


be  called,  disband.  The  Democracy  never.  It  can  not  dis- 
band, for  there  is  no  other  place  for  it.  Its  adventurers, 
bummers,  and  hangers-on  have  no  other  place  to  go.  There 
is  no  other  or  deeper  depth  to  which  the"y  may  crawl.  If  a 
demagogue  is  elected  to  office  by  any  other  party,  he  is  sure 
to  turn  Democrat  in  the  end.  Kalloch  is  an  example.  Any 
noisy,  hypo  critical,  blatant  idiot  that  finds  himself  in  office 
is  certain  to  be  a  Democrat.  Kaplan  is  an  example.  A 
man  may  deceive  himself  for  a  time,  and  think  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  as  soon  as  he  confesses  himself  a  knave  he 
confesses  himself  a  Democrat.  The  Republican  party  occa- 
sionally finds  a  rascal  in  its  ranks,  but  as  soon  as  it  kicks 
him  out  he  goes  to  the  Democracy.  Gorham  is  an  example. 
Nearly  all  of  the  defalcations,  swindles,  and  tangled  accounts 
that  have  ever  occurred  in  this  city  are  among  Democrats, 
and  most  of  them  are  adventurers.  The  low  adventurer  who 
plans  the  achievement  of  office  for  the  sake  of  stealing  natu- 
rally unites  with  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  his  part  of  the 
contract  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  more  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced fellow  -countrymen,  and  induce  them  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  In  consideration  of  this  service  he  gets 
office.  Of  course  he  steals — why  should  he  not?  The  office 
was  accorded  to  him  for  no  merit,  for  no  qualification  or  fit- 
ness. He  has  bought  it  by  party  service ;  and  if  he  has  paid 
out  more  for  it,  in  time  and  money,  than  he  can  legitimately 
receive  from  it,  why  should  he  not  steal  ? 


On  the  24th  of  May,  1879,  the  Argonaut  contained  alistof 
Democratic  office-holders  who  had  been  tangled  in  their  ac- 
counts. We  produce  their  names  again,  and  if  the  hints  of 
Mayor  Kalloch  be  true,  the  Grand  Jury  will  add  other  names 
to  the  list  from  the  present  administration — and  among 
them,  perhaps,  one  of  his  own  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Poland.     Here  is  the  list : 

Name.  Politics. 

Levi  Rosener Democrat. 

Joseph  S.  Casey Democrat 

Henry  Casey Democrat. 

Newton  Morgan Democrat. 

Ed.  F.  McCarthy People's  Party. 

John  J.  Marks Democrat 

John  R.  Rice Democrat 

John  Duggart Democrat 

Morris  J.  Marscheutz Democrat. 

E.  P.  Buckley People's  Party. 

Jasper  O'Farrell Democrat 

Jacob  Benjamin Democrat 

John  Hanna People's  Party. 

Conrad  Helriegel Democrat 

Emil  Niemeier Democrat 

Win,  F.  Cassebohm Democrat 

Wm.  Treen Democrat 

H.  S.  Tibbey People's  Party. 

If  any  Republican  official  has  defaulted,  or  been  indicted, 
or  charged  with  dishonest  practices  in  office,  we  will  publish 
his  name,  if  sent  to  us  with  proof.  If,  out  of  ninety  thou- 
sand Republican  office-holders  who  have  held  office  under 
Hayes's  administration,  there  be  a  defaulter,  we  have  never 
heard  of  him.  If,  during  General  Grant's  term  of  office, 
there  was  any  swindler,  or  thief,  that  the  administration  did 
not  endeavor  to  expose  and  punish,  we  never  heard  of  him. 
If  there  was  ever  any  Democrat  punished  for  defalcation,  by 
Democrats,  or  exposed  by  Democrats,  we  should  be  pleased 
to  be  informed  of  the  circumstance,  that  we  might  print  the 
name.  We  bar  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  frauds  in  New 
York,  and  will  not  admit  that  Governor  Tilden  aided  to  pun- 
ish Tweed,  Connolly,  and  Sweeney  until  after  the  exposure 
was  made  by  the  New  York  Times,  a  Republican  newspaper. 
We  will  not  refer  to  the  Southern  States  and  their  repudia- 
tions, because  this  will  involve  us  in  political  controversies; 
but  we  will  indulge  in  recalling  a  few  of  the  prominent  un- 
fortunates under  Democratic  Federal  rule: 

Name.                                     Office.  Amount. 

S.  V   Fowler Postmaster  at  New  York. ..  .$    170.947 

David  Swartnout Collector.  New  York 1,205.030 

Jesse  Hoyt Collector.  New  York 248,871 

T.  G.  Morgan Collector,  New  Orleans 212,232 

B.  C.  Sanders Collector,  San  Francisco 92,250 

Amos  Birney Purser  in  Navy 70,562 

James  Brook Purser  in  Navy 59, 342 

N.  Denby Naval  Agent 135, 378 

S.  C.  Gonzales Naval  Storekeeper 109,606 

E.  McCall Naval  Agent 82.671 

J.  A.  Seraple Naval  Paymaster 57, 771 

P.  M.  Whitmore Naval  Agent 87,000 

J.  W.  Hawkins Naval  Agent 71.721 

C.  E.  Irwin Quartermaster 59-664 

James  Lea Quartermaster 65,954 

P.  S.  Russel Quartermaster 60,217 

R.  Richards Storekeeper. 176,854 

M.  Dennis Ordnance  officer 81,901 

A.  J.  Coffee Paymaster 52,312 

Charles  Leslie Quartermaster 74-253 

C.  M.  Cramer Quartermaster 66,972 

P.  R.  Conner Quartermaster  . .  m 294,729 

J.  B.  Grayson Quartermaster 63.740 

R.  D.  C.  Collins Subsistence  Agent 68.878 

Jacob  Thompson Secretary  Interior 871.000 

"Robert  Temple Pension  Agent 100,424 

Defaulting  depositories  and  other  banks  having  charge  of 

Government  funds: 

Amount. 

Bank  of  Yincennes $168.51 1 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Mississippi 583,604 

Franklin  Bank,  Alexandria,  Yirginia 51,000 

Bank  of  Edwardville 50,300 

Bank  of  Missouri 159,199 

Bank  of  Steubenville,  Ohio 300,056 

Bank  of  Somerset,  Indiana 62,420 

City  Bank  of  Columbus,  Ohio 100,000 

Bank  of  Columbia,  Georgetown,  D.  C 610,115 

T.  P.  Crutchfield,  Depositary 68.060 

Hargsthy,  Melter  and  Refiner  in  mint,  1854-55 152.327 

J.  A.  Guizot,  Assistant  Treasurer.  New  Orleans 146.223 

J.  A.  Guizot.  Treasurer  B.  Mint.  New  Orleans 415,959 
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We  omit  from  our  category  of  Democratic  criminals  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  of  Buchanan,  who  not  only  undertook 
but  succeeded  in  stealing  all  the  arms  from  our  arsenals,  all 
the  ships  from  our  dock-yards,  and  all  the  money  from  the 
national  treasury,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  steal  fifteen  States 
out  of  the  American  Union.  The  offense  of  the  rebellion 
we  simply  allude  to  incidentally.  The  object  of  this  writ- 
ing is  to  demonstrate  the  vulgar  money  stealings  ;  the  rob- 
beries, defalcations,  and  swindlings  of  Democrats  in  office, 
in  answer  to  that  sneer  at  the  Republican  party,  when  it 
claims  to  be  the  party  of  gentlemen  and  honest  men,  and  of 
moral  principles,  and  of  administrative  decency.  We  are 
not  now  indulging  in  generalities,  or  drawing  upon  our  imag- 
ination for  our  facts,  but  recalling  the  incidents  of  Demo- 
cratic thievery,  and  marshaling  the  figures  of  their  criminal 
defalcations.  We  do  this  to  contrast  the  parties,  and  in 
affirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  general  argument  that 
places  the  Republican  party  upon  a  higher  plane  in  point  of 
official  integrity  than  the  Democratic.  We  do  this  that  the 
man  of  industry  who  toils  for  an  honest  livelihood,  that  the 
man  of  accumulations  who  thinks  he  has  a  rightful  owner- 
ship of  that  which  he  has  legally  acquired,  and  those  young 
men  who  are  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  political 
duties,  may  reflect  and  well  consider  whether  this  cry  of 
"change"  now  abroad  in  the  land  should  be  heeded,  and 
this  Government  turned  over  to  the  Democratic  party — the 
party  of  rebellion,  and  misrule  and  corruption. 


Considering  the  perils  through  which  our  country  has 
passed,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  ;  considering  also  that  the 
same  pirates  are  now  on  deck,  and  struggling  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  that  they  may  again  control  it ;  considering 
the  history  of  the  local  politics  of  our  State  and  city,  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  the  Democratic 
party  ;  considering  the  history  of  recent  events  within  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  class  of  persons  who  were 
thrown  to  the  surface  by  the  stirring  up  of  the  lower  elements 
of  our  society  ;  considering  the  character  of  our  present  city 
officials,  and  observing  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
mayoralty,  the  Sand-lot,  the  Democracy,  and  the  pulpit  ; 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  city's  chief  magistrate  toward 
the  courts,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  sheriff;  looking  abroad 
to  the  East  and  to  European  lands,  and  then  considering 
the  political  elements  that  are  in  agitation;  recalling  the 
social  fermentation  in  Germany  that  has  twice  imperiled  the 
life  of  its  emperor  by  assassination  ;  the  nihilistic  disturb- 
ances in  Russia,  that  mine  with  dynamite  the  roads  over 
which  its  emperor  journeys,  and  the  palace  in  which  he  re- 
sides ;  recalling  the  communistic  and  agrarian  spirit  abroad 
in  France,  which  culminated  in  the  slaughter  of  forty  thou- 
sand persons  in  one  week  in  its  walled  metropolis  ;  recalling 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  murder  stalks 
through  the  streets  by  day,  and  assassination  hovers  around 
its  homes  and  hearthstones  by  night,  challenging  the  anxiety 
of  the  strongest  government  of  civilization — considering  all 
these  things,  and  the  elements  of  discord  and  discontent  that 
are  abroad  in  our  own  land  from  one  end  to  another,  have 
we  not  the  right  to  demand  of  all  our  intelligent,  well  dis- 
posed, and  accumulating  classes  that  they  begin  to  regard 
their  duties  as  American  citizens,  and  look  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  the  elective  franchise  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
social  order,  personal  safety,  and  protection  for  their  prop- 
erty ?  What  does  all  this  clamor  of  Democratic  demagogues 
at  ward  clubs  and  Sand-lots  portend  ?  What  end  is  forecast 
when  from  the  very  depths  and  slums  of  society  the  most 
abandoned  criminals  crawl  forth  to  political  agitation,  and 
are  taken  up,  and  encouraged,  and  compromised  with  by  the 
Democratic  party  organizations  ;  when  to  the  most  vile,  and 
ignorant,  and  worthless,  and  adventurous  of  the  lot — men 
without  character,  property,  or  social  position — is  accorded 
a  place  in  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  the 
School  Board?  The  new  Constitution  has  undertaken  to 
relegate  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Francisco  all 
local  legislation,  leaving  to  this  class  of  worthless  plunderers 
— for  they  are  nothing  else — the  control  of  a  great  municipal 
city,  with  its  growing  population  and  its  increasing  millions 
of  property.  What  with  the  growing  custom  of  non-resi- 
dence— the  better  class  of  San  Franciscans  having  a  sleep- 
ing and  voting  domicile  in  suburban  towns — and  the  utter 
indifference  of  many  otherwise  good  citizens  to  their  political 
duties,  this  question  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  a  question 
involving  property  values  and  taxation,  as  well  as  those 
other  and  higher  considerations  upon  which  the  future  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  our  city  depend. 


Second  only  in  importance  to  the  great  political  question — 
whether  the  party  that  would  destroy  the  country  should  now 
be  permitted  to  dominate  it — is  the  question  of  the  tariff. 
Let  New  York  consider  this  question  with  reference  to  its 
commerce  ;  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  with  reference 
to  their  manufactures  ;  Pensylvania,  with  reference  to  its  de- 
velopment of  coal  and  iron  ;  the  West,  as  it  bears  upon  its 
cereals.  But  California  is  concerned  as  to  how  it  will  affect 
the  development  of  its  resources  of  wheat  and  wine  and 
wool  and  dried  fruits,  and  its  prospective  development  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries. 


The  Republican  party  favors  a  protective  tariff;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  in  favor  of  free  trade.  The  principles  may  be 
formulated  thus :  The  Republican  party  favors  a  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  home  industries  ;  while  the  Democratic  party 
favors  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  Republican  party  is 
the  party  of  the  North  ;  the  Democracy  will  be  dominated 
by  the  South.  The  North  is  interested  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  in  raising  agricultural 
productions,  wool,  wine,  and  grain.  The  South  has  one 
dominant  industry,  vast  in  proportions,  producing  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  annually,  and  controlling  all  other  in- 
dustries, and  making  all  questions  of  local  interest,  and  all 
social  and  political  questions,  subservient  to  it:  Cotton  is  its 
king.  The  North  is  interested  in  so  regulating  the  tariff  of 
the  country  that  it  will  afford  an  incidental  protection  to  all 
its  pursuits  and  products.  The  South  is  interested  in  abso- 
lute free  trade,  because  its  largest  market  is  abroad,  especi- 
ally in  England,  and  its  articles  of  consumption  it  would  in- 
troduce free  of  duty.  Free  trade  would  increase  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  it  would  decrease  the  cost  of  such  imported 
articles  as  it  consumes  from  foreign  countries.  It  would  ad- 
mit cloths  and  all  wool  products  free.  It  would  admit  wines 
and  brandies,  and  raisins,  and  all  products  of  the  vine,  free. 
Free  trade,  bringing  established  manufactories  into  competi- 
tion with  European  cheap  labor,  would  destroy  our  woolen 
and  other  manufacturing  interests,  and  make  the  establish- 
ment and  success  of  other  industries  impossible.  The  free 
importation  of  brandy,  wine,  and  raisins  would  bring  our  vine- 
yards into  direct  competition  with  those  of  France,  and  our 
vine-growers  would  find  the  mission  of  Monsieur  Chotteau 
— against  whom  they  have  so  far  successfully  fought — ac- 
complished, and  upon  every  gallon  of  wine  now  produced 
in  California  there  would  be  taken  from  its  market  value  an 
average  of  thirty  cents,  and  from  every  gallon  of  brandy 
distilled  the  sum  of  ninety  cents.  The  result  of  this 
legislation  would  be  the  immediate  destruction  of  our 
principal  manufacturing  industries  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  utter  annihilation  of  our  vineyard  industries,  and  the 
avocations  that  are  growing  up  around  them.  The  wine- 
grower who  votes  the  Democratic  ticket  strikes  a  fatal  blow 
at  his  own  business.  He  might  as  well  introduce  the 
phylloxera  to  his  vines.  He  might  better  cut  them  down. 
He  might,  with  equal  sanity,  cut  his  own  throat  as  favor 
placing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  free-trade 
relations  with  the  European  world.  If  there  is  any  portion 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  it — any  "  locality,"  as 
General  Hancock  would  put  it — where  the  operation  of  free- 
trade  laws  would  be  utterly  destructive  and  suicidal,  it  is  in 
California.  If  there  is  any  interest  in  America,  or  in  the 
world,  that  is  to-day  more  promising  than  the  vine  interests 
of  this  State,  we  do  not  know  where  or  what  it  is.  And  yet 
there  are  vine-growers,  brandy-makers,  raisin -producers, 
coopers,  owners  of  wine-cellars,  capitalists  with  money  in- 
vested in  these  products,  and  merchants  engaging  in  this 
line  of  trade,  so  blinded  by  political  prejudice  that  they  will, 
vote  for  the  Democratic  party,  pledged,  as  they  know  it  is 
to  the  free-trade  policy  ;  controlled,  as  they  know  it  will  be, 
by  a  solid  cotton-growing  South,  whose  entire  interests 
prompt  it  to  demand  the  passage  of  free-trade  laws.  Inci- 
dent to  this  question  of  tariff  upon  imported  productions 
from  Europe  is  the  question  of  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
cheap  labor  from  Asia.  This  the  South  favors,  and  because 
the  South  demands  cheap  labor  General  Hancock  made  no 
allusion  to  the  Chinese  question  in  his  letter  of  acceptance. 
And  yet  workingmen,  otherwise  intelligent  and  keenly  alive 
to  their  own  interests  —  labor  leagues  and  societies,  having 
among  them  able  men — seem  to-be  oblivious,  or  at  least  in- 
different, to  this  sectional  efforj  to  bring  all  the  industries 
and  all  the  labor  interests  of  the  nation  in  subjection  and 
vassalage  to  its  king.  When  Cotton  is  king  there  is  no  mon- 
arch more  imperious,  more  surrounded  by  a  court  and  aris- 
tocracy, more  exacting — no  form  of  government  that  places 
its  iron  heel  with  more  grinding  force  upon  the  necks  of  its 
slaves,  or  demands  from  them  more  implicit  obedience. 


We  do  not  credit  to  General  Hancock  the  utterances  at- 
tributed to  him  concerning  the  tariff.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  person  so  generally  intelligent  as  he  is  known  to  be 
should  make  such  an  utter  idiot  of  himself  as  to  proclaim 
that  the  tariff  is  a  "local  question,"  or  "that  it  could  not 

affect  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
"least,"  or  "that  revenue  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way." 
These  utterances  do  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  nor  in 
a  speech,  but  are  the  result  of  an  "interview."  It  is  not  fair 
to  charge  upon  any  one  the  authorship  of  such  a  far- 
rago of  nonsense  as  this,  except  upon  the  most  undoubted 
authority.  As  we  do  not  think  General  Hancock  is  alto- 
gether a  fool,  we  believe  these  utterances  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  malice  or  stupidity  of  the  interviewer. 


The  career  of  Kearney  is  that  of  Actseon,  the  mythologi- 
cal personage  who  was  eaten  by  his  own  hounds.  Whatever 
the  Argonaut  may  think  of  Kearney,  or  whatever  any  one 
may  think  of  him,  his  dogs  at  least  should  have  spared  him. 
The  hounds  that  he  fed,  and  that  fawned  upon  him,  should 
not  now  turn  and  rend  him.     The  obscure  imbeciles  whom 


he  discovered  and  dragged  out  to  the  daylight  of  recognition 
— the  snakes  that  he  warmed  from  torpor  into  life — should 
not  now  turn  against  and  sting  him.  There  are  men  upon 
the  supreme  bench,  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  municipal 
office-holders,  members  of  the  Legislature  and  Senate,  who, 
but  for  Denis  Kearney,  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  We 
remember  how  they  fawned  around  him,  sought  interviews, 
and  implored  his  support.  Judge  Mee,  Supervisor  Kelley, 
and  others  supposed  to  be  in  near  intercourse  with  Kearney, 
could  expose  incidents  that  would  make  many  a  proud  offi- 
cial gentleman,  who  now  affects  to  despise  Kearney,  turn 
pale.  It  was  absurd,  it  was  ridiculous — but  these  men  are 
none  the  less  ungrateful  and  contemptible,  that  they  now 
withdraw  their  recognition  from  the  man  who  made  them. 
Some  old  party  dead-beats  he  dragged  back  to  life ;  to  some 
utterly  obscure  individuals  he  gave  such  recognition  as  made 
them  known ;  to  many  he  gave  office.  Kalloch  owes  all  that 
he  possesses  of  notoriety  to  crime,  accident,  and  Kearney. 
His  office  was  Kearney's  gift.  Desmond  had  never  been 
heard  of,  except  that  Kearney  had  dragged  him  forth  from 
utter  obscurity.  Dunn  was  nobody.  Barbour,  Beerstecher, 
Wellock,  O'Donnell  were  altogether  obscure.  J.  Luttrell 
Murphy  was  a  myth.  And  so  we  might  go  on  through  ward 
clubs,  and  county  committees,  and  Sand-lot  orators,  and 
Democratic  wire- worms,  and  find  a  hundred  names  that  had 
never  been  heard  of,  had  never  been  printed,  and  never  men- 
tioned— except  upon  the  roll-call  of  criminals — unless  Kear- 
ney had  given  them  notice.  Now  these  men  are  all  "down 
on  Kearney."     They  are  a  set  of  ungrateful  whelps. 


A  young  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  one  who  had  fought 
through  the  Confederate  war,  said  to  us  this  last  week  : 
"We  thought  you  generous  and  magnanimous.  You  pro- 
cessed to  have  extended  to  us  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
"  Still  you  combat  us.  You  refuse  to  trust  us.  When  will 
"you  permit  the  South  to  come  back  to  power.  If  not  now, 
"after  twenty  years — when  ?  "  We  answered  :  "  The  North 
"has  been  generous.  Hayes  withdrew  the  army  from  all  the 
"  Southern  States,  discountenanced  carpet-baggers,  ap- 
"  pointed  to  office  Southern  men  and  Confederate  soldiers. 
"This  made  the  South  arrogant.  It  misinterpreted  generosity 
"for  cowardice.  It  accepted  concessions  as  rights.  It  be- 
"  came  insolent  in  its  Democratic  solidity.  It  closed  the 
"ballot-box  against  the  blacks.  It  demanded  the  control  of 
"  the  Government  in  all  its  branches.  It  demanded  too 
"much.  A  solid  South  has  made  a  solid  North.  We 
"  think  we  see  the  glistening  teeth  of  the  old  rebel  wolf  gleam- 
"ing  out  from  your  hypocritical  smiles  of  reconciliation,  and 
"  we  have  determined  that  generosity  to  you  is  dangerous  to 
"  us.  So  you  must  be  content  to  chew  for  another  four  years 
"  the  bitter  cud  of  hope  deferred,  and  you  have  our  prayer- 
"ful  wishes  that  it  may  make  your  unrepentant  rebel  hearts 
"  sick." 

"  I  visited  Tucson  recently,"  said  Mr.  Crittenden  Thorn- 
ton, a  young  and  blue-blooded  son  of  the  chivalrous  South  ; 
"  I  went  out  to  the  plaza,  and  saw  the  pole  from  which  had* 
"  floated  the  dear  old  Confederate  flag,  and  I  embraced  it." 
And  then  we  said  :  "  Can  you  ask  the  reason  why  we  of  the 
"  North  are  not  willing  to  trust  you,  why  we  distrust  you, 
"and  why  we  think  all  your  professions  of  loyalty  hollow 
"  pretenses  and  lies  ?  You  were  determined  to  destroy  the 
"  Union.  You  were  in  earnest.  You  periled  your  lives  on 
"  the  battle-field.  You  still  love  the  torn  flag  and  the  lost 
"  cause.  You  are  still  rebels,  still  dangerous,  still  full  of  hate. 
"  We  fear  you — that  is,  we  fear  your  false  pretenses,  your 
"  strategies,  your  conspiracies.  We  fear  you  in  the  ambush, 
"but  not  in  the  open  field  of  war  or  politics.  You  shall 
"never  return  to  power.  You  and  your  generation  shall  die 
"  in  minority.  You  may  control  your  Southern  States,  but 
"you  shall  never  have  control  of  the  National  Government." 


"The  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts" 
the  Southern  Democracy  styled  him  when  ever  so  many 
hundred  times  he  steadily  voted,  in  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, to  make  the  Honorable  Jefferson  Davis  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  President.  "Beast,"  "spoons," 
"half  beast,  half  nigger,"  "Yankee  thief,"  "son  of  the 
"devil,"  "the  Marat  of  the  North,"  "cock-eyed  Christian 
"from  Yankee  doodledoo,"  "chicken  thief,"  "the  light-fin- 
"  gered  beauty,"  "the  hero  of  booty  and  beauty,"  "old  squint," 
"liver-nose  Ben,"  "old  cockeye,"  etc.,  these  are  the  names 
that  the  Democracy  called  him  when,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
loyal  blue,  he  arrested  the  wome_n  of  New  Orleans  for  "con- 
"  duct  unbecoming  a  lady,"  and  confiscated  their  silver  spoons. 
"The  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts"  is 
again  the  title  of  appellation  fixed  upon  him  by  the  chivalry 
Democracy  since  he  has  apostatized  from  loyalty  to  treason, 
and  swung  around  the  political  circle  to  his  former  dough- 
faced  and  copperhead  subserviency.  We  congratulate  South- 
ern gentlemen  upon  the  possession  of  Benjamin  the  "one- 
eyed,"  and  when  they  read  the  Argonaut  at  their  breakfast 
tables,  we  hope  they  will  explain  to  their  lad.'  wive  and 
daughters  this  curious  political  change — so  rich  and  s; 
and  demonstrate  how  it  is  that  the  "Republican  be; 
transformed  into  the  "  Democratic  beauty." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    ADVENTURE    IN    PARIS. 


Time — evening.     Place — the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg. 

I  am  in  a  meditative  frame  of  mind,  and  am  pacing  slowly 
along,  immersed  in  thought,  when  I  notice  a  graceful  female 
figure  walking  in  front  of  me. 

The  lady  is  some  hundred  yards  in  advance.  She  is  tall 
and  slight,  dressed  in  black,  and  is  reading  a  book  as  she 
walks.  I  know  instinctively  that  she  is  young  and  hand- 
some. 

I  quicken  my  steps  and  pass  her.  I  have  not  deceived 
myself.  She  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  beautiful  as 
a  houri.  As  I  pass  her  she  gleams  up,  but  instantly  lowers 
her  gaze  again.  Cupid's  shafts  are  swift;  my  heart  is  trans- 
fixed. 

Who  is  she?  Certainly  no  plebeian.  From  the  dainty 
ruff  about  her  swan-like  neck  to  the  chastely  modest,  yet 
rich,  black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  black  velvet — aye,  from 
the  crown  of  her  queenly  head  to  the  graceful  arch  of  her 
fairy  foot — she  is  patrician  all  ! 

I  burn  to  make  her  acquaintance,  but  how  shall  I  accom- 
plish it?  To  address  a  lady — a  young  unmarried  lady, 
doubtless  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  Parisian  family — 
in  a  public  park?  'Twere  madness  to  think  of  it.  If  I 
escaped  arrest  by  the  gendarmes,  surely  I  would  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  just  indignation  of  her  incensed  relatives. 

"  Fortune  favors  the  brave  ! ;'  The  lady  turns  into  a  se- 
cluded portion  of  the  park,  and,  seating  herself  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  continues  reading.  I 
seat  myself  at  a  short  distance,  and,  taking  out  my  French 
dictionary,  begin  to  study  vigorously — with  my  gaze  directed 
over  the  top  of  the  page. 

A  middle-aged  Frenchman  strolls  by — one  of  those  well- 
dressed  roue's,  who  roam  the  parks  and  public  places,  seek- 
ing to  devour  helpless  innocence  and  modest  beauty  ;  veri- 
table serpents  of  society. 

I  grasp  my  stout  walking-cane  with  murderous  impulse  as 
this  wretch  deliberately  seats  himself  upon  the  further  end  of 
the  same  bench  occupied  by  her,  who,  all  unknowing,  holds 
the  thread  of  my  destiny.  He  glances  at  her;  edges  a  little 
nearer;  nearer  yet,  and — speaks  to  her;  yes,  speaks  to  her! 
— addresses  her  in  French. 

My  blood  boils  with  indignation,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
need  of  interference.  A  high-born  lady  can  always  repel  in- 
sult. Even  in  the  weakest  there  is  an  element  of  strength. 
Virtue  is  invincible  !  One  look — such  a  look! — of  calm  con- 
tempt flashed  from  those  deep-brown  eyes,  and  without  a 
word  the  lady  turns  her  back  on  him  and  continues  reading. 
The  wretch  makes  no  second  attempt.     The  hyena  is  cowed. 

The  sun  is  setting.  Long,  slanting  beams  of  amber  light 
come  drifting  through  the  leaves ;  then  fade,  and  fade,  and 
fade  away.  The  shadows  creep  along  the  ground.  The 
twilights,  like  doughty  warriors — advance  guards  of  the  ap- 
proaching night — array  their  forces  and  invest  the  city  upon 
every  side.  Now,  timid  stars  come  creeping  forth,  and  Luna 
— loved  of  lovers — marshals  them  ! 

My  impatience  brooks  no  further  delay.  "  Faint  heart 
ne'er  won  fair  lady !"  Mine  is  an  honorable  admiration,  and 
she  must  recognize  it  as  such.     I  advance  toward  her. 

For  some  moments  she  has  been  toying  with  the  leaves  of 
her  book.  She  glances  up  as  I  approach.  She  looks  fright- 
ened.    I  hasten  to  reassure  her. 

"Pardon,  mademoiselle.     Parlez-vous  anglais?" 

"Non,  monsieur.     Etes-vous  anglais?" 

"  Non,  mademoiselle.     Je  suis  ame'ricain." 

The  ice  is  broken.  We  converse  for  half  an  hour  upon 
every  imaginable  subject.  My  French,  bad  at  the  best,  is 
worse  than  usual  this  evening;  but  no  matter.  She  laughs 
gaily  at  all  my  blunders,  catches  my  meaning  as  though  in- 
tuitively, and  helps  me  through  difficult  sentences.  I  am 
entranced,  enraptured! 

The  evening  darkens  ;  she  must  go  home.  I  beg  permis- 
sion to  accompany  her,  and  it  is  graciously  accorded.  Her 
lily  fingers  rest  lightly  upon  my  arm;  my  disengaged  hand 
carries  her  book — a  late  French  play.  I  seem  to  tread  upon 
air :  I  am  in  a  dream ! 

Yonder  is  her  house.  Yes,  the  large  three-story,  with  mas- 
sive iron  shutters.  Ah,  I  am  not  deceived.  She  must  be- 
long to  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family.  "  But  you  must 
leave  me  here,"  she  says,  gently.  She  must  not  be  seen 
walking  with  a  stranger  in  the  evening.  Yes,  she  will  ac- 
company me  to  Versailles  to  see  the  "  Grandes  Eaux."  I 
may  call  for  her  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  A  slight 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  she  is  gone.  I  walk  home  in  a 
dream,  to  spend  a  sleepless  night  over  the  question,  Who  is 
she? 

"  Did  we  know  all,  we  should  be  wise. 
But  Cupid  dotes  on  mysteries  !  " 


I  have  passed  a  restless  night,  thinking  of  the  fair  Belgian, 
for  such  she  informed  me  she  is.  I  rise  early,  and  spend  a 
long  time  over  my  toilet,  for  she  is  to  accompany  me  to-day. 

I  gave  a  slight  outline  of  my  adventure  to  my  two  friends 
last  night,  and  they  are  both  green  with  jealousy.  They  can 
not  understand  why  I  should  be  so  lucky,  and  they  not.  I 
refer  them  to  the  mirror  for  answer.  They  swear  they  will 
follow  me,  procure  an  introduction,  and  cut  me  out.  Fore- 
warned, I  elude  their  vigilance,  and  reach  the  hall-door  of 
my  inamorata's  house  precisely  as  a  neighboring  clock  strikes 
ten. 

A  domestic  ushers  me  up  stairs  and  into  a  luxuriantly  fur- 
nished parlor.  In  a  few  moments  my  lady  enters.  Last 
night — in  black— I  thought  her  lovely.  This  morning  she  is 
dressed  in  pale,  lilac-colored  silk,  and  what  tongue  shall  de- 
scribe her  beauty?  She  greets  me  kindly, and  offers  me  her 
hand  to  kiss.     Lsalute  it  with  reverence. 

'Sitting  down  by  my  side,  she  explains  that  she  has 
changed  her  mind  ;  that  she  would  rather  not  go  to  Versailles 
to-day,  but  would  prefer  going  some  other  day.  I  under- 
stand that  she  has  accepted  another  invitation  to  Sceaux, 
and  can  not,  in  consequence,  keep  her  appointment  with  me. 
I  assent  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  prepare  to  take  my  de- 
parture. 

She  evidently  sees  that  she  has  offended  me,  and  explains 

in  Many  different  phrases,  and  at  a  most  voluble  rate.  At  last 

T   ratch  her  meaning.     She  wishes  to  go  to  Sceaux,  and  in 

ornpany.     The  crowd  is  too  great  at  Versailles  to-day; 

ill  go  there  another  day — a  fresh  proof  of  her  refinement 


and  good  taste.  I  joyfully  assent.  She  puts  on  her  hat  be- 
for  the  parlor  mirror,  gives  me  a  small  parcel  to  carry,  and 
we  descend  to  the  street. 

I  am  about  to  signal  a  voiture,  when  she  stops  me,  and, 
taking  my  arm,  we  walk  down  the  boulevard  and  enter  a 
large  millinery  establishment.  Before  leaving  the  house  she 
made  some  remark  concerning  her  cheveux,  but  I  did  not 
comprend  its  import.  I  now  realize  that  she  is  deficient  in 
some  trifling  article  of  feminine  toilet,  and  as  the  aggregates 
of  a  pretty  woman  interest  me  far  more  than  the  details,  I 
seat  myself  by  one  of  the  counters,  and  seek  to  amuse  myself 
with  a  newspaper  while  she  is  making  her  purchases. 

The  shop-woman  is  more  than  attentive,  she  is  obsequious. 
She  addresses  the  lady  as  "madame,"  evidently  taking  her 
to  be  my  wife.     I  am  more  than  flattered  by  the  mistake. 

A  large  mirror  stands  opposite  me ;  I  glance  therein  to 
re-arrange  my  toilet ;  my  eye  rests  upon  the  reflection 
of  the  fair  Belgian.  What  a  picture  she  makes,  framed  in 
the  glass  !  What  a  contrast  to  the  smirking  saleswoman  by 
her  side  ! 

But  is  she  not  purchasing  pretty  heavily  ?  Let  me  see.  A 
lavender-colored  silk  veil  has  been  cut  off;  a  pair  of  ten- 
button  kid  gloves,  to  match,  lie  beside  it ;  a  very  pretty 
white  lace  shawl  ;  a  fancy  silk  scarf;  a  white  ruche  ;  a  hair 
5  witch. 

As  I  gaze,  bewildered,  at  the  mirrored  reflection  of  the 
fast  accumulating  pile  upon  the  counter,  the  lady's  attention 
is  directed  by  the  saleswoman  to  an  assortment  of  summer 
hats. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  biblical  scholars  that  a  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  original  would  show  that  Eve  was  beguiled  with 
a  hat,,  and  not  with  an  apple.  How  this  is  I  do  not  venture 
an  opinion ;  but,  certainly,  none  of  her  daughters  would  ever 
hesitate  to  swap  Paradise  for  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  head- 
gear, properly  strung  together. 

My  charmer  has  selected  a  white  hat,  of  most  delicate  ma- 
terial and  exquisite  symmetry.  She  comes  toward  me,  bear- 
ing it  upon  her  hand — the  long  strings,  like  streamers,  flow- 
ing backward.  Her  head  is  uncovered,  and  her  rich,  dark- 
brown  hair  enhances  the  spirituelle  beauty  of  her  classic 
face.  She  seems  to  me  as  an  angel  messenger  from  realms 
of  light,  bearing  to  my  troubled  soul — a  hat! 

She  lays  her  hand  caressingly  upon  my  shoulder,  and  at 
the  touch  magnetic  thrills  course  through  every  fibre  of  my 
system,  and  escape  through  my  toes.  These  are  succeeded 
by  a  cold  chill  of  apprehension,  culminating  in  a  sort  of  ague 
fit.  Beads  of  icy  perspiration  bedew  my  brow,  as  she  speaks 
to  me  : 

"  Voila,  monsieur  !  Voila,  le  joli  chapeau  !  Ah,  c'est  tres 
joli!" 

I  can  not  deny  that  it  is  very  pretty.  It  certainly  is.  She 
places  it  upon  her  head,  and  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  it 
is  also  very  becoming.  But  where  is  all  this  to  end?  I  am 
in  misery.     It  comes  at  last : 

"Ah,  c'est  tres  joli,  monsieur!  Et  c'est  bon  marche'  ■ 
Quatre-vingt  francs!  N'est-ce  pas,  monsieur?  N'est-ce 
pas?"  and  the  lily  fingers  of  her  right  hand  rest  pleadingly 
upon  my  coat-sleeve,  while  her  left  holds  aloft  the  hat,  a 
mute  seconder  to  her  appeal. 

Heavens!  what  am  I  to  do?  Eighty  francs  for  the  hat, 
and  as  much  more  for  the  other  toggery  piled  upon  the  coun- 
ter. Evidently  I  am  expected  to  foot  the  bill,  and  I  have 
not  half  that  amount  about  my  person.  But  in  vain  I  plead 
for  mercy,  and  insist  that  I  have  no  money — only  enough  to 
pay  our  expenses  for  the  day.  She  is  inexorable.  She  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Those  deep-brown  eyes,  like  the 
orbs  of  a  sphinx,  gaze  unflinchingly  into  mine  ;  the  right  hand 
rests  upon  my  shoulder,  the  left  holds  aloft  the  hat;  while 
from  those  ruby  lips  still  issue  the  pleading  words  :  "N'est-ce 
pas?     N'est-ce  pas?" 

The  shop-woman  calmly  awaits  the  result.  She  is  confi- 
dent. She  has  had  large  experience,  and  knows  there  can 
be  but  one  result  in  all  such  cases — unconditional  surren- 
der. Beneath  the  influence  of  those  brown  eyes  I  am  weak- 
ening rapidly.  Had  I  the  money  here  I  would  pay  it  over 
instantly,  even  if  it  took  my  last  baubee.  But,  alas!  I  have 
it  not.     In  my  desperation  I  resort  to  stratagem. 

I  have  a  Bank  of  England  five-pound  note  in  my  pocket. 
I  hand  it  to  her.  As  I  anticipated,  she  does  not  know  what 
it  is,  and  returns  it  to  me.  I  explain  to  her  that  it  is  Eng- 
lish money,  of  no  use  to  pay  for  the  purchases  until  ex- 
changed. Will  she  not  excuse  me  for  five  minutes,  while  I 
go  to  the  exchange  office?  She  assents,  and  explains  mat- 
ters to  the  shop-woman.  This  is  quite  satisfactory  to  her. 
They  are  both  tranquilly  happy  ;  'tis  another  victory ;  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  their  sex — man — has  again,  in  my  per- 
son, capitulated. 

I  slink  out  of  the  store,  feeling  like  an  escaped  convict, 
and  make  for  the  nearest  corner.  Arrived  there,  I  call  no 
halt.  I  do  not  go  to  the  exchange  office,  but  away  to  my 
hotel,  as  though  pursued  by  all  the  fiends  in  pandemonium. 
I  do  not  return.  Her  pleading,  angel  face  still  haunts  me; 
but — the  hat !  I  cease  not  to  wonder — who  was  she  ?  Ouien 
sabe?  J.  A.  W. 

Oakland,  October,  1880. 


The  following  advertisement  in  a  Vineland  (N.  J.)  news- 
paper is  a  straightforward  business  sort  of  a  warning: 
"I  hereby  warn  all  persons  from  stealing  any  more  of  my 
chickens.  I  have  had  thirty-seven  stolen  out  of  forty  that  I 
was  trying  to  raise  for  my  own  benefit.  I  have  three  left, 
which  I  propose  to  raise.  I  shall  watch  them  all  the  time, 
and  shall  shoot  the  first  man  who  attempts  to  take  them.  If 
I  kill  him,  which  I  hope  I  may,  I  am  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences." 

Cassel's  "Natural  History"  is  responsible  for  this  best  of 
parrot  stories.  A  prize  show  of  this  showy  bird  was  held  in 
the  north  of  England.  After  many  others  had  been  brought 
forward  in  front  of  the  judge,  one  bird,  on  having  its  cover 
removed,  won  the  prize  by  acclamation.  Looking  round  on 
the  company  into  which  he  had  so  suddenly  been  introduced, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  By  Jove  !  what  a  lot  of  parrots  !" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  re- 
cently declared  in  the  pulpit  that  "  the  grand  old  pines  of 
Maine  reached  so  high  toward  heaven  that  the  angels  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  nests  in  the  branches."  This  is  an 
entirely  new  feature  of  the  disease. 


AN    ENGLISH    ESTIMATE    OF    BRET    HARTE. 


The  Spectator. 
The  key  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  genius  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  collection — not  published  in  the  new 
edition — of  his  "  Condensed  Novels."  Nothing  exactly  like 
them  in  the  way  of  parody  has  appeared  before.  Thack- 
eray's "  Prize  Novelists "  are  witty  and  trenchant  enough, 
but  they  are  mere  parodies.  You  laugh,  and  you  are  re- 
minded of  the  originals,  but  you  have  not  got  the  essential 
aroma  of  the  original's  tone  and  method.  But  the  "  Con- 
densed Novels  "  are,  in  fact,  a  masterly  abstract  of  that  part 
of  criticism  which  consists  in  analysis;  the  deduction  of 
judgment  is  left  out.  Analysis  of  this  kind,  however,  is  not 
so  much  the  result  of  intellectual  insight  as  of  emotional  in- 
tuition— in  other  words,  of  impressibility.  Mr.  Harte's  mind 
appears  to  be  like  a  photographic  negative  ;  it  is  susceptible 
immediately  and  unerringly  of  the  gradations  and  forms  of 
the  literary  temperament  and  devices  of  others.  With  a  fa- 
cility that  seems  to  approach  unconsciousness,  he  feels  and 
records  whatever  may  be  termed  "peculiar"  in  that  with 
which  he  is  brought  into  contact.  Such  almost  morbid  alert- 
ness to  impressions,  though  it  doubtless  has  its  drawbacks, 
must  be  of  immense  advantage  to  a  writer  of  stories.  By 
virtue  simply  of  his  organic  constitution,  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce that  which  others  arrive  at  only  by  much  thought  and 
labor,  if  at  all.  Of  course,  susceptibility  alone  will  not  suffice 
to  furnish  forth  a  writer  ;  he  must  also  possess  —  and  Mr. 
Harte  possesses  it — a  corresponding  faculty  of  expression. 
The  better  half  of  his  work  will  then  be  ready  done  to  his 
mind  by  nature ;  and  what,  to  a  less  gifted  man,  would  be 
irksome  literary  labor,  is  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
charge of  a  normal  function.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say 
that  we  are  far  from  intending  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Harte's  intellect.  We  only  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  the  quality  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  source  of  some  of 
his  best  effects,  and  which  also  is  the  cause  of  his  occasional 
mistakes.  For  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  unas- 
sisted intellect,  however  intrinsically  perspicuous,  is  impo- 
tent to  produce  memorable  literature.  The  finer  touches,  as 
well  as  the  sustaining  and  fusing  powers,  are  furnished  by 
the  other  side  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  often  been 
charged  with  being  an  imitator  of  Dickens.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  manner  and  pose,  so  to  speak,  of  much  of  his 
work  remind  one  of  Dickens  ;  and  it  may  further  be  admit- 
ted that  no  other  author  has  produced  so  strong  a  literary 
impression  on  Mr.  Harte  as  Dickens.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  other  authors  be- 
sides Dickens  are  occasionally  reflected  in  Mr.  Harte's 
work.  In  the  "American  and  Spanish  Legends,"  for  ex- 
ample, the  style  and  treatment  are  constantly  suggestive  of 
Washington  Irving.  Some  of  the  passages  in  other  sketches 
read  like  an  echo  of  Hawthorne.  But  in  every  instance  one 
unvarying  condition  is  noticeable — the  author  reflected  never 
exercises  his  influence  promiscuously,  or  in  haphazard  fash- 
ion, but  strictly  according  to  the  subject.  That  is  to  say,  if 
Mr.  Harte  has  it  on  his  mind  to  write  such  a  tale  as  "  The 
Adventure  of  Padre  Vicentio,"  he  will  inevitably  begin  to 
think  of  Irving;  and  when  he  takes  up  his  pen,  an  Irving-like 
flavor  will  more  or  less  unconsciously  emanate  from  it.  If, 
again,  he  proposes  to  describe  "  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Mr.  Charles  Summerton,"  recollections  of  Dickens's 
occasional  papers  will  come  over  him,  and  the  result 
will  be  Dickensy.  In  short,  he  can  never  invade  a 
domain  which  any  noteworthy  writer  has  made  his 
own  without  in  some  degree  assuming  the  peculiar 
gait  and  dialect  of  that  writer ;  and  this,  as  we 
have  intimated,  is  not  at  all  the  result  of  a  willful  de- 
termination to  imitate,  but  of  natural  susceptibility.  And  if 
Mr.  Harte's  style  has  been  associated  with  that  of  Dickens 
more  than  with  any  other  author's,  the  reason  is  simply  that 
the  Dickens  order  of  subjects  has  had,  upon  the  whole,  and 
in  some  of  his  better  known  pieces,  more  attraction  for  him 
than  any  other.  For  all  that,  the  differences  between  him 
and  Dickens  are  neither  few  nor  slight,  as  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show.  In  the  first  place,  Dickens  had  a  strong  lit- 
erary individuality,  while  Mr.  Harte's  individuality  is  so  very 
unobtrusive  that  only  on  remarkable  occasions  does  it  emerge 
at  all.  Nobody  short  of  a  Shakspeare  can  expect  to  be  uni- 
formly inspired ;  and  if,  like  Mr.  Harte,  he  can  dp  nothing 
of  even  average  value  except  when  inspired,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  resign  himself  to  more  or  less,  impressive  brevity. 
Most  distinguished  writers  whose  works  are  at  all  volumi- 
nous have  what  maybe  called  an  average  level  of  productive 
energy,  on  which  level,  be  it  high  or  low,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  their  work  is  done.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be 
predicted  of  Mr.  Harte.  When  he  is  at  his  best,  no  modem 
story-teller  can  claim  precedence  of  him ;  when  he  is  not  at 
his  best,  he  is  nothing  recognizable  at  all.  If  he  is  not 
"  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere,"  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
"nowhere"  himself.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  has  found  imitators.  In  our  view  the  thing  is  literally 
not  possible.  The  venue  of  his  stories  may  be  copied,  and 
his  favorite  types  of  character  brought  on  the  stage,  but  the 
imitation  can  proceed  no  further,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  there  is  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Harte  to  imitate — except 
that  which  is  inimitable.  In  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat" 
— which,  to  our  thinking,  represents  Mr.  Harte  at  his  best — 
there  is  nothing  of  Dickens  or  of  any  other  author;  there  is 
nothing  fantastic  or  whimsical ;  it  is  poignant  reality  cloth- 
ing itself  in  words,  though  the  words  are  so  well  chosen  as 
to  be  practically  invisible.  "  Tennessee's  Partner,"  perhaps, 
approaches  nearest  to  this  high-water  mark,  falling  short  of 
it  rather  in  respect  to  its  subject  than  in  the  treatment  of  it. 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  though  probably  the  best 
known  of  all,  does  not  appeal  so  directly  and  irresistibly  to 
our  credence  and  cordiality  as  do  the  former  two ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  them,  we  should  have  said  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  stories  of  the  kind  ever  written.  "  Miggles"  we  do  not 
much  believe  in  ;  it  is  a  little  forced  and  unnatural,  and  the 
edges  of  the  story  are,  as  it  were,  frayed  and  unsatisfying. 
"  Brown  of  Calaveras,"  however,  again  rises  nearly  to  the 
highest  level ;  and  there  are  masterly  passages  in  the  some- 
what formless  "  Idyl  of  Red  Gulch."'  We  have  not  left  our- 
selves space  to  speak  of"  M'liss,"  which  appears  among  the 
earlier  pieces,  and  is  in  many  respects  unlike  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. It  is  quietly  and  simply  written,  but  the  strange  char- 
acter of  the  child  is  brought  out  with  admirable  vigor. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

Rest. 
A  lovely  child  in  its  cradle  lay, 
Asleep,  at  the  close  of  the  weary  day ; 
And  I  thought,  as  I  left  on  its  lips  a  kiss, 
What  a  beautiful  painting  of  Rest  is  this! 
But  a  tear  streamed  out  of  the  sleeper's  eye, 
And  across  its  bosom  there  ran  a  sigh ; 
And  I  sighed  as  I  bent  me  over  its  breast, 
'  Yes,  this  is  sleep,  but  it  is  not  rest — 
Not  this,  not  this." 

Ignorance  is  Bliss. 
Rain  falls;  sun  shines;  winds  flee; 
Brooks  run  ;  yet  few  know  how. 
-JDo  not  thou  too  deeply  search 
Why  thou  lovst  me  now ! 

Perhaps  by  some  command 

Sent  earthward  from  above, 
Thy  heart  was  doomed  to  lean  on  mine — 
Mine,  to  enjoy  thy  love. 

Why  ask,  when  joy  doth  smile, 

From  what  bright  heaven  it  fell? 

Men  mar  the  beauty  of  their  dreams 

Who  trace  their  source  too  well, 

— Barry  Cornwall. 

The  Golden  Sunset. 
The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 
•  Beneath  the  golden  skies, 

And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

The  cloud-like  rocks,  the  rock-like  clouds, 

Dissolved  in  glory,  float  ; 
And  midway  of  the  radiant  flood 

Hangs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sea  is  but  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well  ; 
And  which  is  earth  and  which  the  heavens, 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  for  us  life's  evening  hour, 

Soft  passing,  shall  descend, 
May  glory  born  of  earth  and  heaven 

The  earth  and  heavens  blend. 

Flooded  with  peace  the  spirits  float, 

With  silent  rapture  glow, 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins 

The  soul  shall  scarcely  know  ! 

— Samuel  Longfellow. 


Aladdin. 
When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain. 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 
I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  those  that  are  mine  no  more ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 
You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose, 
For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain. 

—fames  Russell  Lowell. 

Life  and  Love. 
Fast  this  life  of  mine  was  dying — 

Blind  already,  and  calm  as  death; 
Snowfiakes  on  her  bosom  lying. 

Scarcely  heaving  with  the  breath. 

Love  came  by,  and,  having  known  her 

In  a  dream  of  fabled  lands, 
Gently  stooped,  and  laid  upon  her 

Mystic  chrism  of  holy  hands ; 

Drew  his  smile  across  her  folded 

Eye-lids,  as  the  swallow  dips; 
Breathed  as  finely  as  the  cold  did 

Through  the  locking  of  her  lips. 

So  when  Life  looked  upward,  being 

\\  armed  and  breathed  on  from  above, 
What  sight  could  she  have  for  seeing, 
Evermore — but  only  Love? 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Warned. 
They  stood  at  the  garden  gate, 

By  the  lifting  of  a  lid 
She  might  have  read  her  fate 

In  the  little  thing  he  did. 

He  plucked  a  beautiful  flower, 

Tore  it  away  from  its  place 
On  the  side  of  the  blooming  bower, 

And  held  it  against  his  face. 

Drunk  in  its  beauty  and  bloom, 
In  the  midst  of  his  idle   talk ; 

Then  cast  it  down  to  the  gloom 
And  dust  of  the  garden  walk. 

Aye,  trod  it  under  his  foot, 

As  it  lay  in  his  pathway  there  ; 

Then  spurned  it  away  with  his  boot, 
Because  it  had  ceased  to  be  fair. 

Ah,  the  maiden  might  have  read 
The  doom  of  her  young  life  then  ; 

But  she  looked  in  his  eyes  instead, 
And  thought  him  the  king  of  men. 

She  looked  in  his  eyes,  and  blushed ; 

She  hid  in  his  strong  arms'  fold  ; 
And  the  tale  of  the  flower,  crushed 

And  spurned,  was  once  more  told. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CORSET. 

Adapted  from  the  French. 
A  great  many  people  write  their  diaries  and  mem- 
oirs without  ever  having  experienced  anything  worth 
relating.  I  have  both  seen  and  felt  a  great  deal,  and 
find  myself  entitled  to  write  my  memoirs  just  as  much 
as  anybody  else. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  no  common  corset,  but  one  of 
culture  and  refinement.  I  am  made  of  white  satin, 
richly  embroidered,  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes. 
My  hooks  and  eyes  are  of  pure  silver,  my  lace  is  of 
pure  silk,  and  I  am  not  in  want  of  any  modern  im- 
provements in  other  arrangements. 

At  the  outset  of  my  career  a  catastrophe  occurred 
which  had  an  influence  on  the  whole  of  mv  existence. 
I  originated  from  a  long  conversation  between  a 
charming  bride  and  Madame  St.  Just,  the  corset- 
maker.  It  took  them  hours  to  settle  all  the  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  me,  and  it  took  six  experienced 
women  to  bring  me  into  the  world.  They  worked 
many  days  at  me,  and  when  I  was  born  I  was  so 
pretty,  so  coquettish,  that  I  became  an  object  of  gen- 
eral admiration.  When  my  mothers  had  done  nurs- 
ing me,  I  was  tenderly  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  silver 
paper,  and  put  in  a  blue  satin  casket.  Just  at  the 
moment  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  angelic  creature  I  was 
destined  to  encase,  anote  was  received  by  Madame  St. 
ust,  saying  that  I  should  not  be  forwarded,  as  the 
lady  could  not,  from  circumstances  over  which  she  had 
no  control,  use  me  without  my  undergoing  consider- 
able alterations. 

I  grew  perfectly  despondent,  for  she  was  really 
wonderfully  pretty,  and  shapely  as  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  conceived  what  jealousy  was.  I 
knew  that  a  rival  was  to  take  my  place— some  clumsy. 
large,  ill-bred  corset,  destitute  of  all  sense  of  poetry. 
I  was  awfully  angry.  I  rfas  condemned  to  the  exhi- 
bition in  the  show-case  down-stairs,  and  put  upon  a 
very  handsome  body  indeed  ;  but  alas,  it  was  of  wax, 
alarmingly  cold  and  distinguee.  Heavens !  how 
pretentious,  how  full  of  mannerism  the  wax  figure  was 
when  she  turned  around,  looking  upon  herself  and 
letting  other  people  look  at  her,  without  any  emotion, 
without  the  slightest  flutter  of  her  heart.  It  was  per- 
fect torture.  Happily  enough,  it  did  not  last  long. 
In  a  few  days  an  American  belle  passed  by,  and  took 
a  fancy  to  me.  I  was  tried,  showed  myself  capable 
of  bending  to  any  requirement,  and  was  bought  then 
and  there,  without  even  being  bargained  for,  though 
the  price  asked  for  me  was  exorbitant,  even  in  my 
own  estimation.  Money  was  evidently  no  object  to 
the  beautiful  American. 

My  new  position  was  full  of  charm.  Mv  lady-love 
occupied  a  cozy  apartment  in  the  Rue  Scribe,  and 
arrival  there  was  looked  for  with  great  impatience. 
The  moment  I  came ''in,  down  went  everything,  and 
my  predecessor  was  disdainfully  thrown  under  a  chair 
to  make  room  for  me.  The  thought  that  some  day 
my  fate  would  be  a  similar  one  did  not  then  occur  to 
me.  A  maid  appropriated  the  old  fellow,  and  has 
never  given  him  a  day's  rest  since,  so  that  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  and  making  any  in- 
quiry concerning  the  standing  of  the  family  I  was  now 
connected  with. 

My  honeymoon  was  delightful.  In  a  few  hours  I 
became  the  confidant  of  all  the  thoughts  of  my 
lady-love.  When  her  heart  was  heavy,  I  expanded 
myself  as  much  as  I  could  to  alleviate  her  suffering. 
When  she  was  gay,  laughing,  and  jolly.  I  lovingly 
pressed  her,  and  kept  her  within  the  bounds  of  lady- 
like self-control.  I  can  say  with  pride  that  I  was  the 
most  attentive  and  tender  of  corsets,  and  when  the 
hour  for  separation  came  in  the  evening,  I  felt  awfully 
sad.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  she  was  kind 
enough  to  take  nie  into  her  bed-room  instead  of  con- 
demning me  to  solitude  in  her  dressing-room,  I  think 
I  should  have  committed  suicide.  How  lovely  she 
looked  when  she  tenderly  spread  me  on  that  blue  vel- 
vet arm-chair  !  I  lay  there,  full  of  the  most  bewitch- 
ing dreams,  when  the  husband  came  in.  I  hated 
him  beforehand,  and  on  general  principles,  but  he 
proved  to  be  a  very  quiet,  inoffensive  person.  He 
had  received  some  news  from  Xew  York  during  the 
day,  and  talked  for  a  while,  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying,  for  they  spoke  English. 
He  said  something  about  Erie  and  Lake  Shore,  about 
Gould  and  Coney  Island,  and  about  other  things  of 
the  kind.  He  behaved  toward  me  with  perfect  dis- 
dain. The  wife  showed  me  to  him,  but  he  would 
not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  me.  All  I  heard 
him  say  was,  "  It's  all  right."  I  did  not  like  this  in- 
difference, but  I  willingly  forgave  him,  for  he  went  to 
sleep  right  away,  and  snored  but  very  little.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  got  up,  put  on  his 
dressing-gown,  went  to  the  bath-room,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

For  days  and  days  my  life  was  charming.  I  was 
as  happy  as  any  corset  could  possibly  be.  I  knew  the 
meaning  of  every  toc-toc  of  my  lady's  heart.  There 
was  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  melodious  quiet- 
ness of  these  toc-tocs.  They  were  the  best  evidence 
to  me  that  I  needed  not  be  jealous  of  anybody.  And 
how  kind  she  was  toward  me — what  consideration  she 
used  to  show  me !  True,  she  liked  comfort  her- 
self; but  she  also  gave  me  all  the  comfort  I  could  pos- 
sibly desire.  She  spared  me  as  much  as  she  could 
the  torture  of  tight  lacing.  I  led  a  life  of  the  loveli- 
est dolce  far  niente.  But,  unhappily,  the  day  was 
close  at  hand  when  I  had  to  pass  through  some  very 


sad  experiences.  The  house  was  all  bustle  one  even- 
ing. Everything  was  hubbub  and  excitement.  The 
dressing-room  and  the  bedroom  were  illuminated  as 
they  never  were  before ;  a  number  of  candles  were  lit 
on  both  sides  of  the  pier-glass,  and  a  great  deal  of 
bad  temper  was  noticeable  all  over  the  house.  I  was 
at  my  wit's  end  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  state  of  affairs,  when  I  learned  that  my  lady 
was  going  to  a  ball,  and  that  all  her  arrangements 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong.  One  of  her  shoes  proved 
to  be  larger  than  the  other ;  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  a  petticoat;  the  dress  did  not  fit  well  in 
someplace;  and  the  hairdresser,  who  was  much  be- 
hind time,  did  his  work  very  hurriedly  and  'did  not 
put  bandoline  enough  on  the  frizzles.  I  began  to  feel 
quite  uneasy,  especially  when  I  heard  an  order  given 
to  the  maid  to  call  the  husband  to  help  her  in  lacing 
me.  Heavens !  how  they  both  began  to  pull ;  and 
the  lady  said  all  the  time  that  they  did  not  pull 
strongly  enough.  Yet  I  felt  only  too  much  how  they 
did  pull.  The  pupils  of  my  eyes  were  dilated  as  if  I 
had  been  using  belladonna  for  months  past.  My 
stout  silk  lace  was  stretched  until  it  was  no  thicker 
than  a  thread.  All  my  seams  creaked  like  the  planks 
of  an  ocean  steamer  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  when  the 
husband,  as  a  last  resort,  put  his  knee  against  the  ribs 
of  his  wife.  I  really  thought  I  was  gone  forever. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  my  mental  anguish  was 
almost  greater  than  my  physical  torture,  for  1  saw 
that  my  darling  lady  suffered  quite  as  much  as  I  did. 
The  poor  little  thing  turned  quite  violet  in  her  face, 
and  had  to  use  all  sorts  of  salts  before  she  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  dressing.  I  really  could  not  tell  how 
her  toilet  was  finished,  and  how  we  managed  to  get 
down-stairs  and  into  the  carriage.  The  fresh  air  gave 
us  both  some  relief,  but  when  we  entered  the  ball- 
room, the  temperature  of  which  was  in  the  nineties, 
the  torture  was  renewed.  She  did  not  show  anything 
in  her  face,  but  I  knew  how  much  she  suffered,  for  I 
heard  the  desperate  toc-tocs  of  her  suffering  heart  in 
its  vain  efforts  to  break  the  walls  of  its  prison.  I  felt 
utterly  miserable,  and  I  began  to  cry  ;  but  I  cried  for 
her  more  than  for  myself. 

My  tears  were  of  no  avail,  however,  for  she  began 
to  waltz  ;  and  every  dancer  pressed  her  waist  with  a 
vigorous  effusion  of  sentiment,  inflicting  indescriba- 
ble pain  both  on  her  and  myself.  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  resist  this  pressure,  and  bent  myself  out  to 
the  utmost  of  my  capacity  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
We  were  both  worn  out,  while  the  waltzers  were  quite 
fresh.  My  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  things 
that  I  heard  them  say  to  her.  At  times  I  grew  per- 
fectly indignant  at  the  stupidity  of  the  husband,  who 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  going 
on,  and  quietly  played  whist  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  leaving  upon  me  all  the  burden  of  protection. 
Things  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  about  three  in 
the  morning,  when  the  german  was  in  full  blast,  one 
of  the  dancers  impudently  slipped  into  the  lady's 
hand  a  little  love-note,  which  she  immediately  hid  in 
her  bosom.  My  rage  then  reached  its  climax.  I 
read  the  note  at  once.  Il  was  horribly  stupid.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  even  with  that  treacherous 
little  heart  of  hers.  It  began  to  jump  and  knock 
around  like  a  lunatic.  I  seized  it  firmly  in  my  grasp, 
and  made  it  feel  that  the  combat  was  a  deadly  one. 
Either  it  had  to  yield,  or  I  had  to  burst.  It  did  yield. 
Its  pulsations  stopped  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  the  lady  fell  down  fainting  on  the  sofa.  But 
she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  take  out  this  in- 
famous love-letter,  and  to  stick  it  into  the  crevices  of 
the  sofa.  She  was  carried  to  a  private  room,  where 
her  husband  and  a  doctor  attended  her.  I  was  all  cut 
and  torn  to  pieces,  without  anybody  ever  knowin 
what  the  brave  little  corset  had  done  for  the  stupid 
husband,  and  how  it  had  fought  the  battle  of  moral- 
ity and  conjugal  felicity. 
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All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


Pretty  Prattler  (after  the  wedding  breakfast ;  de- 
parture of   the  happy  pair) — "Why  do    they  throw 
things  at  the  pretty  lady  in  the  carriage  ?  " 
Young  lady — "  For  luck,  dear." 
P.  P. — "And  why  doesn't  she  throw  them  back?" 
Young  lady — "Oh,  that  would  be  rude." 
P.  P.  (promptly) — "  No,  it  wouldn't ;  ma  does." 
Pleasant    for    ma — and  pa — who    overhear,    and 
know  that  others  overhear  also. 


,  At  the  sea-shore  : 

Young  Adalbert  Caleneaux  is  an  inveterate  smoker. 
He  came  out  of  his  bath-house  all  ready  for  the  water, 
and  earning  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  cigarettes. 

"That's  a  queer  suit  you  have  on,"  said  a  friend, 
"what  do  you  want  with  those  pockets?" 

"  Oh,  that's  an  idea  of  my  own,"  replied  Caleneaux, 
"  I  put  my  cigarettes  and  my  matches  there." 


Mamma—"  You  are  very  naughty  children,  and  I 
am  extremely  dissatisfied  with  you  all ! "  Tommy — 
"  That  is  a  pity,  mamma!  We're  all  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  you,  you  know  !  " 


CL.— Sunday,  October  17.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Per- 
sons. 
Onion  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Soles. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Asparagus.     Beets. 
Roast  Pork,     Apple  Sauce. 
Lettuce — Egg  Dressing. 
Almond  Custard.     Strawberries.     Sponge  Cake. 
Fruit-bowl — Peaches,  Apples,  Pomegranates,  Figs,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Gages,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
To  make  Almond  Custard — See  No.  CI. 
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In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  "Carnival  in  Rome"!     It  has  a  seductive 
■sound — has  it  not? — and  a  familiar  one  as  well.     For 
has  not  your  traveled  friend  told  you  how  he  rushed 
across  Europe  to  catch  the  carnival,  and  of  the  mad 
Italian  merry-making  that  he  found  there?     And  has 
not  each  one  told  the  storv  in  his  own  especial  way, 
from   Nathaniel  Hawthorne    to  Joaquin  Miller,  and 
from  Joaquin  Miller  to  the  resident  correspondent? 
How  the  stories  of  these  frolics  go  to  one's  head,  and 
make  one  long  to  take  part  in  them,  until  we  go  drift- 
ing to  anything  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  ' '  car- 
nival " — a  name  which,  worn  with  misuse,  will  soon 
lose  its  significance,  by  the  way — and  try  to  imagine 
that,  in  the  purest  American  fashion,  we  are  having 
a  good  Italian  time.     I  think  the  name  of  Strauss's 
little  opera  had  really  half  to  do  with  attracting  such 
a  lot  of  people  on  Monday  night,  for  if  one  may  not 
help  to  make  a  carnival,  there  is  pleasure  left  in  look- 
ing on.     Prologues  are  necessary,  of  course.     It  is 
not  wise  or  well  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
anything,  and  a  sharper  contrast  can  scarce  be  looked 
for  than  the  dancing,  rioting,  wine-fed  Italians  in  the" 
fire-lit  Roman  streets  of  the  last  act,  and  the  little, 
cool,  Swiss  maiden,  with  an  Alpine  background,  of 
the  first  act.     You  know  the  scene  well — do  you  not? 
The  sharp,  high,  pink  peaks  ;  the  road  winding  ever 
upward  ;  the  little  church  perched  on  the  most  inac- 
cessible spot  in  the  landscape  ;  and  the  tiny  chalet  in 
the  foreground.     You  have  seen  it  in  "  Paunette," 
you  have  met  with  it  in  the   "Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes,"  you  have  wept  over  it  in  "Linda  di  Cha- 
mouni."     In  point  of  fact,  you  know  it  all  as  well  as 
if  you  were  a  glacier  and  John  Muir  had  written  a 
magazine  paper  about  you.     That  odd,  familiar  feel- 
ing comes  over  you  that  you  have  lived  before,  that 
you  have  been  in  just  such  a  place,  and  that  you  know 
exactly  what  every  one  is  going  to  say  and  do  next. 
You  know   perfectly  well    that   an    unhappy  Swiss 
maiden,  wearing  a  white  Swiss  mob  cap  and  a  white 
Swiss  apron,  will  emerge  from  the  little  Swiss  chalet, 
will  sing  a  little  Swiss  song  in  the  foreground,  and 
will  then  climb  the  Swiss  Alps  to  slow  music,  carrying 
a  small,  red  pocket-handkerchief,   into   which    her 
wardrobe  has  hastily  been  packed.    Your  impressions 
will  not  lead  you  astray.     Miss  Emelie  Melville  does 
all  of  this.     But,  as  the   Swiss  heroine,  she  has  not 
been  well  dealt  by.     The  situation  is  old  :  a  lonely. 
rustic,  pretty  maiden  wooed  by  a  traveling  artist.     It 
is  taken  for  granted — in  romance,  at  least — that,  as  a 
sailor  weds  in  every  port,  an  artist  meets  with  a  new 
fate  on  every  sketching  tour.  They  should  be  warned, 
however,  against  loving  Swiss  maidens  ;  for,  if  fact 
be  at  all  akin  to  fiction,  these  girls  think  nothing  at 
all  of   packing  their  red   handkerchiefs  and  start- 
ing out  in  the   most  fearless   manner  for  the   most 
distant   lands  in  search  of    the  missing  lover.      At 
the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  written  up,  Switzerland 
must  be  pretty  thoroughly  depopulated.     However, 
there  was  one  girl  left  for  Mr.  Strauss  or  his  collab- 
orator, and  he — ungrateful  man  ! — has  not  given  her 
any  especially  pretty  music  to  sing.     In  his  fondness 
for  concerted  music  he  has  so  ignored  his  prima  dmtna 
and  tenor  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  introduce 
something  to  make  a  point.     The  tenor,  poor  fellow, 
would  have  sealed  a  luckless  fate  for  the  season  had 
he  not  done  so.     He,  too,  has  been  hardly  dealt  by. 
His  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  action  is  miserably 
arranged.     He  is  withheld  until  the  second  act,  and 
even  then  enters  with  a  crowd  in  the  background,  and 
is  singing  away  like  mad  for  several  minutes  before 
any  one  dreams  that  he  has  appeared.     I  think  it  was 
only  his  most  palpable  fright  that  let  the  audience 
into  the  secret  even  then,  for  they  had  already  been 
deceived  into  a  burst  of  welcoming  applause  when 
Casselli  first  appeared.     This  young  gentleman,  who 
has  not  hesitated  to  disguise  himself  in  the  most  hid- 
eously unbecoming  manner  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  propria  persona,  so 
to  speak — that  is  to  say,  with  undisguised  face.     No 
one  knew  him.     The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob, 
but  the  hand  was  the  hand  of  Esau.    As  Casselli  has 
really  quite  a  good  voice — if  it  were  not  for  his  music- 
hall  manner  of  using  it — he  was  mistaken,  for  an  in- 
stant, by  the  uninitiated,  for  Alonzo  Hatch.     It  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  number  which  he  was 
singing  at  the  time,  with  Mr.  Lafontaine,  is  one  of 
the  liveliest  in  the  opera,  and  quite  deserved  its  en- 
core.    The  better  part  of  the  good  music  is  in  the 
first  act,  where  all  the  parties,  excepting  the  tenor, 
convene  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  Swiss  wedding  scene,  introduced  partly  to 
utilize  the  mountain  path,  partly  to  have  something 
to  have  a  chorus  about,  partly  for  picturesque  cos- 
tume effect,  and  partly,  I  think,  to  test  the  capacities 
of  the  chalet.     This  chalet — which  is  the  little  home 
where  Marie,  the  neatherd,  lives  alone — could  com- 
fortably contain  a  linnet  and  a  sparrow.      But  out  of 
the  yawning  jaw  of  its  tiny  door  pours  the  most  un- 
conscionable lot  of  full-grown  chorus  men,  who  even 
fell  into  line  and  sang  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
Alpine  bells.     To  this  remote  corner  of  the  world 
comes  the  comedy  element  of  the  opera  in  the  shape 
of  a  pair  of  travelers,  a  jealous  old  Italian  count,  and 
his  frisky  young  wife.      Mr.  Max  Freeman,  in  white 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  white  helmet  hat — quite 
a  Vanglalse—\^  the  jealous  old  count,  and  Miss  Helen 
Dingeon,  armed  with  her  friskiest  manner,  is  the  frisky 
young  wife.     There  was  once  a  little  soubrette  at  the 
old  California  who  never  did  anything  worth  chron- 
icling on  the  stage,  but  who  was  an  immensely  clever 
actress  off  the  boards.     One  of  her  most  mirth-pro- 
voking performances  was  the  imitation  of  a  wonder- 
ful set  of  marionettes  who,  or  which,  were  then  dan- 
gling from  trained  strings  in  the  time-hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Piatt's  Hall.     It  was  very  funny  to  see  the 
little  woman's  nods  and  bobs  and  queer  artificial  an- 
tics, "the  utterly  irresponsible-looking  manner  in  which 
r^yhtened  up,    the    thorough  woodenness  of 
:-.  head,  or  bodywhen  she  relaxed  them.    I  have 
■  s'--en  p.r.vthing  quite  like  it  since, (until  the  lively 
i .  made  her  entrance  on  Monday  night    Hap- 
Lingeon  is  rather  a  pretty  woman,  and 


dresses  with  a  taste  which  goes  far  to  hide  her  defects 
of  manner.  As  the  countess,  notwithstanding  her 
ungracefulness,  she  is  happily  cast,  and  frolics  through 
the  part  with  an  abandon  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  as  she  always  sings 
well,  she  may  be  said  to  have  made  quite  a  success  of 
it.  Indeed,  her  encores  were  extremely  energetic, 
partly  because  of  her  spirited  style,  and  partly  because 
an  audience  always  finds  such  hearty  enjoyment  in 
seeing  a  coquettish  young  wife  manage  an  anxious 
old  husband.  What  bit  of  latent  evil  is  it  in  us  that 
makes  us  all  enjoy  this,  excepting  the  husband?  The 
countess  has  the  best  opportunity  of  any  one  in  the 
cast,  for  while  Marie  Peppino's  story  is  interesting 
enough  within  itself,  one  wonders,  as  the  wag  did 
who  saw  the  ' '  School  for  Scandal "  oh  its  first  night, 
when  the  people  are  going  to  leave  off  talking,  and 
begin  to  play.  Marie  looks  pretty  enough  in  her  boy's 
suit,  but  has  very  little  to  sing,  and  almost  nothing 
to  do  except  perhaps  to  make  love  to  the  countess  in 
that  pretty  studio,  which  she  does  quite  ardently 
enough.  Arthur  Bryck,  the  tenor,  is  equally  help- 
less. He  is  first  introduced  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  carrying  on  an  auction  !  There's  a  situation. 
Heroes  have  been  made  of  many  men  in  many  trades, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  an  auctioneer  posing  as  one  in 
the  strong  calcium  light  of  modern  romance?  One  is 
mildly  reconciled  to  the  circumstance  in  the  "  Car- 
nival in  Rome"  by  the  fact  that  he  is  only  an  auc- 
tioneer pro  tern. ,  and  that  even  then  he  deals  only  in  a 
few  choice  specimens  of  bric-a-brac.  Arthur  Bryck 
is  a  gay  Lothario  in  point  of  fancy,  but  rather  heavy 
and  slow  in  point  of  fact,  for  Mr.  Alonzo  Hatch  does 
not  seem  as  one  Well  used  to  the  stage.  He  is  not 
strictly  amateurish,  but  he  is  not  yet  thoroughly  at 
ease.  He  has  a  singularly  harsh  and  disagreeable 
manner  of  speaking,  but  his  singing  voice  is  sweet  and 
sympathetic,  though  very  light.  He  was  a  flat  disap- 
pointment until  he  sang  the  introduced  romanza  in 
the  last  act,  when  the  cordiality  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  quite  restore  the  self-possession  which  had 
been  wanting  all  the  evening.  It  seemed  possible 
then  that  he  might  yet  become  a  great  favorite,  for 
Mr.  Hatch  sings  unfamiliar  and  familiar  music  quite 
differently,  and  the  method  which  he  has  learned  from 
his  singing-master  is  really  preferable  to  his  own 
rather  capricious  notes.  The  "  Carnival  in  Rome," 
like  all  new  operas,  will  grow  in  favor  with  repeated 
hearing.  It  will  not  be  whistled  on  the  street,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  its  waltz,  as  its  most  tuneful  melodies  are 
imbedded  in  so  much  orchestral  and  choral  effect  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resurrect  them  singly.  Why  should 
people  go  about  humming  and  whistling  fag-ends, 
when  they  can  go  to  the  theatre  and  hear  it  all? — and 
that,  too,  as  it  is  presented  just  now,  with  all  the  de- 
lightful accompaniments — a  good  dialogue,  spirited 
acting,  pretty  good  singing,  some  very  nice  dressing, 
and  all  sorts  of  scenic  beauties.  One  would  think  an 
Alp  would  look  very  small  in  the  little  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  but  it  is  re'allyquite  respectably  Alpine  in  its 
effect.  Then,  where  is  the  audience  that  is  not  caught 
by  a  clever  scenic  trick?  Had  not  the  revolving  tower 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  "  Shaughraun  "  ? 
and  the  shifting  castle  wall  with  the  still  greater  suc- 
cess of  "  Arrah-na-Pogue"?  Therefore,  when  the 
flats  took  legs  to  themselves  the  other  night,  and 
glided  about  the  stage  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  finally  resolved  themselves  into  a  hostelry 
on  one  side,  and  a  convent  on  the  other,  with  a  dark, 
forbidding  wall  between,  did  not  the  oldest  and  grav- 
est of  us  clap  hands  with  delight,  and  think  what 
clever  people  these  stage  machinists  are,  to  be  sure? 
It  mattered  not  a  whit  that  the  convent  and  its  simple 
dwellers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  naughty  countess, 
or  with  the  revelers  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  or 
with  the  story  at  all,  although  their  dirge-like  night- 
song  sounded  prettily  enough,  accompanying  the 
livelier  music  of  the  roysterers.  It  was  a  nice  ef- 
fect, and  every  one  liked  it,  and  said  so,  although 
Johann  Strauss  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  invisi- 
ble carpenter.  Then  the  tableau,  when  the  eclaircis- 
semetit  comes,  is  really  quite  a  copy  of  "The  Semi- 
nary Alarmed,"  and  that  pleased  the  people,  too,  and 
why  not  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Genee?  Then  there 
was  a  studio — a  very  fine  apartment,  full  of  ebonized 
easels,  such  as  the  wealthiest  artists  never  use,  and 
such  a  roomful  of  completed  works  as  a  wealthy  art- 
ist never  had  left  on  his  hands — and  a  staircase  in  the 
background,  painted  in  rather  wobbling  perspective, 
and  a  host  of  delightful  things  that  should  be  in  stu- 
dios but  are  not,  but  which  appeared  well,  and  made 
the  life  of  an  artist  a  very  desirable  condition.  As 
for  the  carnival  itself,  they  kept  us  waiting  for  it  till 
the  gods  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  and  when  it 
came  it  was  no  great  things,  so  far  as  scenery  ;  for 
although  St.  Peter's  big  dome  loomed  up  in  the  back- 
ground, ready  for  illumination,  it  was  not  illuminated, 
However,  the  masked  revelers  went  dancing  by  in 
true  Roman  fashion — as  we  took  for  granted.  And 
there  was  a  very  pretty  carnival-dance,  executed  by  a 
lot  of  children,  who  did  not  look  at  all  like  the  stiff 
little  dancing-school  darlings,  but  went  through  the 
complicated  evolutions  of  the  dance  without  any  of 
the  halts  of  the  ordinary  coryphee,  and  with  an  aban- 
don to  the  pleasure  of  the  dance  and  an  unschooled 
grace  which  was  quite  captivating.  And  at  mid- 
night's holy  hour,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  tucked 
in  our  beds  for  at  least  sixty  minutes,  the  tired  play- 
ers  bowed  good-night,  the  last  chorus  echoed  in  the 
rafters,  the  blazing  fires  and  everything  was  gray  and 
dull,  as  if  Ash  Wednesday  had  indeed  come,  and 
' '  Carne,  vale !  "  had  indeed  been  spoken. 

Betsy  B. 

Notes  on  Forthcoming  Concerts.. 

The  eagerness  with  which  our  musical  public  is  an- 
ticipating Mr.  Louis  Homeier's  series  of  concerts  is 
certainly  a  flattering  outlook  for  our  rising  maestro, 
from  whom — and  through  my  personal  observation  of 
his  accuracy  and  conscientious  supervision  of  even  the 
smallest  technical  details — I  have  learned  much  which 
should  warm  the  hearts  of  musical  enthusiasts  toward 
one  who  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  as  Mr.  Homeier 
with  the  artistic  success  of  his  music. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that,  especially  in  our  country,  con- 
cert-giving has  degenerated  into  one  of  a  thousand 
other  speculations,  toward  which  the  unworthy  musi- 
cian looks  for  pecuniary  results,  rather  than  for  those 
of  a  more  generous  and  philanthropic  nature.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  conductor  acts  consci- 
entiously, and  with  mind  bent  upon  the  advancement 
of  a  noble  art,  we  can  not  grudge  him  the  only  tangi- 
ble guarantee  of  his  success,  a  remuneration  for  la- 
bors far  more  fatiguing  than  the  lazy  idler  at  a  con- 
cert has  ever  dreamed  of.  The  repertoire  of  carefully 
selected  pieces  must  at  intervals  be  replenished;  and 
should  a  marg-n  remain  after  defraying  that  expense, 
the  enlargement  of  the  orchestra  may  be  looked  to, 
which  in  itself  would  be  an  agreeable  return  for  gen- 
erous patronage.  In  truth,  a  certain  profit  must  en- 
courage a  musical  enterprise  here,  for  we  have  not  as 


yet  reached  that  enviable  point  where  private  individ- 
uals, through  sheer  love  for  musical  art,  espend  lib- 
eral sums  toward  its  advancement,  thereby  conferring 
an  invaluable  boon  on  society,  and  raising  music  to  a 
standard  which,  of  all  refined  arts,  it  deserves  by  di- 
vine right. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Homeier.  He  has  worked 
long  and  unceasingly  for  the  success  of  his  concerts. 
His  motive  was  clearly  defined  to  me  from  the  out- 
set. In  meeting  my  hearty  endorsement,  it  likewise 
afforded  me  a  great  pleasure  on  finding  one  possessed 
of  so  noble  a  view  of  the  claims  of  the  "divine  art." 
His  purpose  is  to  create  a  new,  and,  he  hopes,  a  last- 
ing musical  interest  within  our  community,  for  which 
he  offers  attractions  in  the  shape  of  compositions  well 
known  in  Europe  and  some  of  our  Eastern  cities,  but 
with  which  no  enterprising  spirit  has  favored  the  public 
here.  By  so  great  a  departure  from  our  usually  con- 
ventional programmes,  should  not  Mr.  Homeier  meet 
with  encouragement  at  our  hands,  and  gain  the  esteem 
of  all  musicians — amateur  and  professional?  Besides, 
we  must  remember  the  powerful  strain,  both  mental 
and  physical,  which  modern  classical  music  especially 
exerts  upon  the  person  of  the  conductor.  He  must 
live  among  his  scores  ;  they  must  become  a  part  of 
himself,  and  when  once  thoroughly  digested  and  un- 
derstood, his  interpretation  of  them  must  find  an 
efficient  rendering  in  the  executive  body  of  musicians 
of  which  he  should  be  the  souL 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  moreover,  that 
each  musician  should  respond  magnetically,  as  it 
were,  to  every  movement  of  the  baton  ;  that  the 
meaning  glance  and  gesture  of  the  conductor  should 
convey  to  each  one,  more  accurately  than  words,  the 
value  of  the  subtle  nuances  which  he  studies  to  repro- 
duce in  strict  accordance  to  the  composer's  wish. 
This  great  intimacy — which  should  become  intuitive, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  conductor  and  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  his  orchestra — alone  ensures  the 
success  of  ensemble  playing  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ar- 
rived at  in  a  few  rehearsals,  nor  even  after  months, 
although  its  more  immediate  attainment  rests  in  the 
greater  possession  of  an  undefinable  power,  by  one 
conductor  over  another.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose 
to  wish  to  reveal  truths  which  every  musician  knows 
— or  should  know  ;  but  I  feel  that  what  I  have  set 
down  concerning  orchestral  music,  like  every  other 
wholesome  teaching,  can  not  be  too  often  dwelt  upon, 
if  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  above 
may  have  a  flavor  of  novelty.  For  my  excuse,  let  me 
plead  the  greater  assurance  with  which  these  same 
facts  have  impressed  me  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ho- 
meier's rehearsals,  which  I  have  attended  personally, 
for  my  own  benefit,  and  listened  to  attentively.  These 
few  notes,  which  have  resulted  from  my  observation 
of  the  conductor  during  his  engrossing  occupation,  if 
of  little  value  to  any  one  but  myself,  I  hope  will  at 
least  be  flattering  to  Mr.  Homeier.  since  it  is  he  and 
his  labors  which  have  brought  me  to  the  task  of  re- 
casting my  reflections  into  their  present  form,  and 
thereby  contributing  my  mite — if  even  a  mite  it  be — 
toward  the  success  of  a  highly  meritorious  and  whole- 
some undertaking.  J.   Pkotart. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received 
a  list  of  the  musicians,  forty  in  number,  comprised  in 
Mr.  Homeier's  orchestra.  I  am  also  at  liberty  to  give 
the  programme  for  the  first  concert  of  the  series,  which 
will  take  place  next  Wednesday.  The  programme  is 
as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

Triumphal  March Goria 

Suite Raff 

a.  Introduction  and  Fugue. 

b.  Minuetto. 

c.  Adagietio. 

d.  Scherzo. 

e.  Marsch. 

PART   II. 

3.  Nayaden  Overture Sterndale  Bennet 

4.  Song,   "Invocation"  from  "Faust" Gounod 

Sung  by  Herr  Jacob  Muller. 

5.  Waltz,   "  Homage  aux  Dames  " Waldteufel 

6.  Rhapsody Liszt 

I  subjoin  the  names  of  the  musicians  who  are  en- 
gaged in  Mr.  Homeier's  concerts  : 

First  Violins. — 1,  Principal  Violin,  Mr.  Geoffrey; 
2,  Mr.  F.  Peipers  ;  3,  Mr.  Strebinger  ;  4,  Mr.  Na- 
voni ;  5,  Mr.  Uhlig;  6,  Mr.  Schernstein. 

Second  Violins. — 7,  Mr.  Poppenberg  ;  8,  Mr. 
Blume ;  9,  Mr.  Forner ;  10,  Mr.  Kbttingen. 

Violas. — 11,  Mr.  Fleischer;  12,  Mr.  Mundwyler  ; 
13,  Mr.  David. 

Violoncellos. — 14,  Mr.  Hinrichs  ;  15,  Mr.  Fis- 
cher ;  16,  Mr.  Solano. 

Basses, — 17,  Mr.  Walther;  18,  Mr.  Pinto;  19, 
Mr.  Muller. 

Flutes. — 20,  Primo,  Mr.  G.  Koppitz;  21,  Secundo, 
Mr.  K.  Koppitz. 

Oboes. — 22,  Primo,  Mr.  L.  Mundwyler;  23,  Se- 
cundo, Mr.  Sibbr. 

Bassoons.— 24,  Primo,  Mr.  Meissner ;  25,  Se- 
cundo, Mr.  Engelmann. 

Clarinets. — 26,  Primo,  Mr.  Wrba  ;  27,  Secundo, 
Mr.  Wentzel. 

Horns. — 28,  First,  Mr.  Schlott ;  29,  Second,  Mr. 
Linthner  ;  30,  Third,  Mr.  Ahrendberg  ;  31,  Fourth, 
Mr.  Bergmann. 

Cornets. — 32,  Primo,  Mr  Savaniers;  33,  Secundo, 
Mr.  Dewey. 

Trombones. — 34.  First,  Mr.  Casanatto  ;  35,  Sec- 
ond, Mr.  Moore  ;  36,  Third,  Mr.  Schernstrom. 

Tuba, — 37,  Mr.  Scheiner. 

Tympain. — 38,  Mr.  Downing. 

Drum. — 39,  Mr.  Lorentzen. 

Librarian. — 40,  Mr.  C.  Andres. 
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ETROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
BENEFIT     CONCERT 

In  aid  of  the 

LIBRARY  AND   INSTRUMENT    FUND 

OF  THE 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION, 

WJI.  TOEPKE,  DIRECTOR,' 

THURSDAY OCTOBER  21,  1880, 

AT  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

GRAND    ORCHESTRA 

OF. .  .. 

FIFTY    PERFORMERS  ! 

ASSISTED    BY 

MRS.  L.  P.  HOWELL Soprano 

MISS   ELIZA  P.  BROWN  Soprano 

MISS   JESSIE    M.  LOWE Contralto 

MR.  D.  P.   HUGHES Tenor 

MR.  L.  A.  DOCHEZ Baritone 

MR.  H.  F.  MULLER Basso 

MR.  SAMUEL  FREIDENRICH Pianist 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  7  O'CLOCK. 

ADMISSION 5°  CENTS. 

Tickets  for  Sale  at  the  Music  Stores. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  an- 
nouncement in  another  column  of  the  complimentary 
benefit  in  aid  of  the  library  and  instrumental  fund  of 
the  Orchestral  Union,  to  be  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  on  Thursday,  October  21st.  This  is  a  musi- 
cal entertainment  that  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
the  entire  community.  It  is  not  a  money-making  but 
an  educational  undertaking,  and  clearly  for  the  public 
good — in  a  musical  point  of  view. 

Doctor  Lord  is  meeting  with  great  success  in  his 
lectures  at  Dashaway  Hall.  He  has  already  delivered 
three  in  the  course.  There  are  seven  more  to  follow. 
None  of  his  lectures  will  be  repeated,  and  this  is  the 
last  opportunity  the  public  will  have  of  hearing  this 
distinguished  lecturer  in  California.  He  is  announced 
to  lecture  next  week  on  "Mohammed,"  and  "Dante." 


-DUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor. 


M.  N. — MS.  received.  Answer  unavoidably  de- 
layed for  one  week.  Will  then  be  forwarded  accord- 
ing to  directions. 

Be  not  deceived,  but  buy  your  spectacles  from  sci- 
entific and  practical  opticians.  Bending  &  Watry, 
427  Kearny  Street. 


GRAND     SUCCESS ! 

BRILLIANT    AND     FASHIONABLE    AUDIENCE. 

Enthusiastic  reception  and  assured  success  of 

MR.   ALONZO   HATCH, 

Leading  Tenor  from  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York. 

EMELIE   MELVILLE 

In  a  new  double  rGle. 

EVERY  EVENING  AND    SATURDAY  MATINEE, 

The  new  Spectacular  Opera  Comique,  entitled 

THE   CARNIVAL   IN    ROME  ! 

Libretto  by  Richard  Genee.     Music  by  Strauss. 


MR.  GUSTAV  HINRICHS Musical  Director. 

MR.  MAX  FREEMAN Stage  Manager. 


Reserved  Seats  for  each  night  and  Saturday  Matinee  at 
the  Box  Office. 
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RAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Actinc  Manager Ms.  Fred  Lyster. 


DEBUT  OF 

MISS  NELLIE   CALHOUN, 

Of  California,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Julia  Melville  Snyder,  as 

JULIET  ! 

MONDAY OCTOBER  18. 

ROMEO  AND   JULIET! 

JULIET by  MISS  NELLIE  CALHOUN. 

ROMEO by  MR.  J.  T.  MALONE. 

(By  the  kind  permission  of  -Mr.  Thos.  Maguire.) 

Capulet by  Mr.  Dave  Anderson. 

Mercutio by  Mr.  Fred  Taylor. 

The  Nurse ..by  Mrs.  Judah. 

(Her  unapproachable  personation.) 

Supported  by  a  Full  Dramatic  Company,  under  the  direction 

of  MRS.  JULIA  MELVILLE. 

The  "  Potion  "  Scene  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  at 
the  close  a  perfect  realization  of  Gabriel  Max's  immortal 
picture,  "JULIE  CAPULET." 

Seats  can  be  procured  at  Sherman  S;  Hyde's  Music  Store, 
Kearny  Street,  on  and  after  Monday,  October  n,  and  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  the  day  of  the  performance. 
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LA  TT'S  HALL. 


MR.    LOUIS    HOMEIER'S 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

First  Concert  of  the  Series  to  take  place 

AT  PLATT'S  HALL 

ON 

Wednesday,  the  30th  of  October. 

Box  Sheet  now  open  at    Sherman  &  Hyde's  and  Gray's 
music  stores. 

CHARLES  SCHUTZ,  Business  Manager. 
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ASH  A  WA  Y  HALL. 


DR.    JOHN    LORD'S 

Great  historical  lectures.    The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  course. 

MOHAMMED:  SARACENIC  CONQUESTS 

Monday  evening,  Oct.  iS,  at  8  o'clock,  and 

DANTE:   RISE  OF  MODERN   POETRY, 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  21,  at  8  o'clock. 
SINGLE  ADMISSION     5°  CENTS. 
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DIAMOND   PALACE   FETE 

Colonel  Andrews  and  the  Carni- 
val Ball. 


The  Grand  Carnival  Ball  of  Colonel  Andrews  of  the 
Diamond  Palace  was  a  most  successful  success.  It 
has  never  been  equaled  as  a  gorgeous  spectacle  in  this 
or  any  other  city.  As  a  pageant  it  was  probably 
never  surpassed  by  anything  of  its  kind  in  any  coun- 
try. The  vast  auditorium  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
was  crowded  with  the  best  of  our  city's  "  fair  women 
and  brave  men  " — women  gorgeously  dressed  in  opera 
attire  presented  San  Francisco's  best  society  in  its 
holiday  costume.  The  floor  and  grand  march  were 
miracles  of  beauty.  A  splendid  parade  of  gorgeous  and 
brilliant  costumes,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  wound 
around  the  great  dancing  floor,  marching  to  the  music 
of  military  bands,  eloquent  with  music  of  the  highest 
character.  The  grand  hall  was  magnificently  deco- 
rated. The  dancing  was  most  inspiriting.  Fun,  and 
wit,  and  jollity  ran  riot  till  the  "wee  sma'  hours." 
Such  originality  of  character  was  never  before  seen. 
The  daily  journals  contain  the  fuller  details  of  dress- 
ing and  characterization.  The  best  feature  of  this 
splendid  triumph,  and  one  most  satisfactory  to  Colo- 
nel Andrews,  was  the  fact  that  his  effort  was  seconded 
by  the  presence  of  the  very  best  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  San  Francisco,  and  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
cident to  mar  the  harmony  and  pleasure  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  a  superb  success.  The  award  of  prizes 
was  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  contending  for 
them.  Thirty-one  citizens,  acting  as  the  committee 
of  awards,  distributed  the  prizes.  Forty-one  gentle- 
men, in  full  dress  of  approved  claw-hammer  and 
while  necktie,  acted  as  floor-manageis,  and  did  their 
duty  faithfully  and  well.  The  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Colonel  A.  Andrews.  He  has  courage,  enterprise, 
and  nerve.  He  has  the  originality  to  devise  and  the 
genius  to  carry  out  just  such  devices  as  this  grand 
carnival  ball.  It  stirs  the  popular  pulse,  it  puts 
money  in  circulation,  it  makes  the  town  laugh,  and 
to  laugh  is  to  grow  fat,  and  to  be  fat  is  to  be  happy. 
And  all  this  is  due  to  Colonel  Andrews,  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  and  proprietor  of  the  Diamond  Palace. 


Cole's  circus,  after  an  immense  success,  playing  to 
a  crowded  tent,  pulls  up  its  stakes  and  departs  for 
Australia.  To-day,  matinee  and  evening,  is  its  last 
— positively  last — entertainment. 


We  have  no  nervous  tonic  at  once  so  reliable  and 
convenient  as  Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypo- 
phosphites,  and  we,  therefore,  gladly  recommend  it 
in  the  diseases  of  such  organs  as  depend  for  health 
upon  involuntary  muscular  action. 


£3"  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "  THOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

H.  A.  Callender,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  2so.  810  Market  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  525  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French,  Spanish,   and  Italian   conversational   les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


C.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIOAER, 

I07    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  full  stock  of  Marcus 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Dreka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


S 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  420  Market  Street. 

■A  VAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  inl  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Rusiness.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO. 

110   MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Mark  TwalV's  Scrap-Rook. 


The  convenience  of  the  ready-gummed  page,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangement  for  scrap  pasting,  make  this  book 
indispensable  to  all  Scrap-Book  users. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Moisten  one  gummed  line  first,  so  as  to  properly  secure 
the  top  of  the  scrap,  then  moisten  as  many  of  the  remaining 
gummed  lines  as  you  need  to  use,  pressing  the  scrap  down 
as  you  proceed. 

PRICE     LIST. 

TWO   COLUMNS. 

Page  6J4xqJi  inches.   Nos.  o  and  40,  6%'xo#  inches.   Paged 

and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  o  and  40. 

EACH. 
No.    o,      64  pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper. $0  75 


No.  40. 

No.  1, 

No.  1 

No.  2, 

No.  3, 

No.  4, 

No.  6, 

No.  7, 


Full  Cloth,  Extra. 

Half  Cloth,  Paper i  25 

Full  Cloth,  Extra 1  25 

Half  Russia,  Cloth 2  00 

Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 1  85 

Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 2  25 

Full  Morocco,  Fancy 3  25 

Ful!  Russia,  Rich  Finish 4  50 

THREE  COLUMNS. 

Page  qxiiK  inches.   Nos.  00 and  50,  8 J~x  11  inches.   Paged 

and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  00  and  50. 

EACH. 

64   pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper $1  00 


64 
100 


150 
150 
150 


No.  00, 
No.  50, 
No.  8, 
No.  8 
No.  ioi 
No.  n, 
No.  12, 
No.  14, 
No.  15, 


80 


Full  Cloth,  Extra 1  _„ 

Half  Cloth,  Paper 1  75 

Full  Cloth,  Extra 1  75 

Half  Russia,  Cloth 2  85 

Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 2  50 

Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 3  25 

Full  Morocco,  Fancy 4  50 

Full  Russia,  Rich  Finish 6  50 


FOR  SALE,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  AT 

DOXEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets, 


$3?,093,T50 
41,896,923 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


\Y.  Lane  Booker,      Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  £.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


'HIPPO 


'.f  '2,35 


aKgeJm 


kearnCT 


oourmvEST  corner  of  bush. 

~  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  an-!  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-£~±-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE  PLACE 

y^*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


JUST  OPENED 

The  Largest  Variety  of  MENU 
and  DINNER  CARDS  ever  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco.  The 
Latest  and  most  Fashionahle 
Styles  of  STATIONERY  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  WEDDING  and  VIS- 
ITING CARDS 

Prices  reduced  of  Visiting  Cards 
from  the  plate  to  $2.00  per  hundred. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


KOEHLER 
&  RITTER 

(J.  T.  Eonestell,  Successor.) 

26  Post  St.  26  Post  St. 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 

ARTISTIC  SILVER  WARE, 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  GOODS, 

SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY. 


26  POST  STREET. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

rpi'RNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-i  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 

United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

O.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 


AT 


ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS -OCT.      STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


$7' 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


933    Post   Street. 


ATEXT    TERM    COMMENCES    OCTOBER 

-/ V      4th.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 

to  six  years. 

MADAME  B    ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  44)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  November,  A.  n.  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1SS0,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


KOHLER 


TILESI  TILESII 

F  or  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-PIaces,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  IMPORT  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO,  110, 112, 114, 110, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


&  CHASE.   PIANOS. 


13?  AND  139  POS™  ST^^oT 

NEAR  DUPONT 

SAX  FRANCISCO 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WOMEN    ALL    AT    SEA. 


The  New  York  Graphic  is  very  nearly  correct  when  it  af- 
firms that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  woman  is  more  help- 
lessly afloat  than  on  matters  relating  to  marine  architecture. 
Such  knowledge  won't  stick  in  her  brain.     The  captain  who 
attempted  teaching  nauticalism  to  a  party  of  ladies  on  a 
yacht,  not  long  since,  fared  as  follows : 
Lady  No.  I — "Now,  captain,  what  is  a  sloop?" 
Captain — "A  sloop  has  but  one  mast." 
L.  (pointing  to  a  schooner) — "  Is  that  a  sloop  ?  " 
C — "  No,  that  is  a  schooner.     A  sloop  has  but  one  mast, 
a  schooner  has  two,  as  you  see.     Now  remember — sloop 
one  mast,  schooner  two." 
L. — "Certainly.     How  many  masts  has  a  ship?" 
C— "Three." 

L. — "How  many  masts  did  you  say  a  sloop  had?" 
C. — "One.     Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two,  ship  three.'' 
L.  (pointing  to  a  sloop)— "Is  that  a  schooner?" 
C. — "No,  that's  a  sloop.     Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two, 
ship  three." 

_£. — «  Oh,  yes;  I  remember."     (Pointing  to  a  ship)  '  Isn  t 
that  a  pretty  schooner?" 

C— "That's  not  a  schooner— that's  a  ship.     Don't  you  see 
it  has  three  masts?" 

£._"Oh,  yes.    Isn't  that  a  big  schooner  lying  at  the  wharf 
there?" 

C. — "  Schooner  !    Now,  how  many  masts  has  that  vessel?' 
L. — "Three." 

C. — "Well,  what  has  three  masts?" 
L. — "A — a  sloop." 

C— "  Sloop  !     Sloop  has  one  mast,  I  tell  you  ;  schooner 
two,  ship  three." 

Lady  No. 2— "Why,  Jane,  how  stupid  you  are!    Aschooner 
always  has  one  mast." 

L.  (chatty,  and  quite  oblivious  of  stupidity)— "  What  is  a 
brig  ? " 

C. — "A  brig  has  two  masts,  and  is  rigged  like  a  ship  with 
square  sails." 
Lady  No.  2 — "Jane,  look  at  this  sloop  coming  along." 
C. — "That's  a  schooner;  don't  you  see  the  two  masts? 
Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two  masts,  ship  three  masts." 
L. — "Are  those  schooners  there  with  three  masts  ?" 
C— "Yes." 

JL. — "  I  thought  you  said  a  schooner  had  but  one  mast  ? " 
C. — "  Two !  two  masts  !     Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two, 
ship  three." 

_£. — "  But  that  schooner  has  three  masts." 
C. — "Well,  it  is  a  three-masted  schooner." 
L. — "  Then  a  schooner  can  have  any  number  of  masts  ? " 
C. — "No.     Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two  and  sometimes 
three  masts,  ship  three  masts." 

L. — "  I'm  sure  I  can't  make  it  out.  It's  awfully  puzzling. 
What  is  a  bark  ? " 

C.  (unable  any  longer  to  popularize  nautical  science,  falls 
back  on  technical  expression) — "  Vessel  with  two  masts  ship- 
rigged,  and  one  mast  sloop-rigged;   square  sails  on  fore  and 
mainmast,  and  fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  mizzen." 
£.. — "  Mizzen  !     What's  mizzen?" 
C. — "  Last  mast  aft,  madame." 
L.— "Aft !     What's  the  aft?" 
C. — "  The  stern,  madame." 

L. — "  Oh,  I'm  sure  1  can't  make  it  out.  Is  that  a  sloop 
there?"    (Pointing  again  to  a  schooner.) 

C. — "  No ;  it's  a  schooner !  Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two, 
ship  three." 

L. — "  How  many  masts  has  a  man-o'-war?" 
C. — "  Three." 

L. — "Well,  what's  the  difference  between  a  man-o'-war 
and  a  smack?"     . 

C. — (Groans  and  is  silent.) 

L. — "  What  are  those  sticks  across  the  masts  of  that 
schooner,  captain?" 

C. — "  That's  not  a  schooner.     Schooner  two  masts,  ship 
three,  sloop  one.    That's  a  ship.     Those  are  the  yards  which 
hold  the  sails." 
L.— "Oh!" 

C.  (encouraged) — "  Now  the  first  yard  on  the  foremast  is 
the  fore  yard,  the  second  is  the  fore  topsail  yard,  the  third  is 
the  fore  topgallant  yard." 

L. — "  What  is  that  yard  sticking  straight  up  out  of  that  lit- 
tle schooner?" 

C. — "Great  Scott!  this — that's  not  a  schooner;  it's  a 
sloop.  Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two,  ship  three.  What 
you  call  her  yard  is  her  mast." 

Lady  No.  2 — "  Certainly,  Jane  ;  how  stupid  you  are  !  Cap- 
tain, what  are  the  names  of  the  other  masts  on  that  schoon- 
er's yards  you  were  pointing  out  to  us  ? " 

C.  (internally)—" !  !  !  " 

Lady  No.  2 — "  Captain,  where  are  the  lubbers  ?  " 
C.  (captain  wishes  he  could  tell) — "  Up  there  on  that  ship's 
masts,  near  the  tops." 

L.  (looking  attentively  at  a  schooner) — "  Near  the  top  of 
the  masts  of  that  sloop  ? " 

C. — "  No,  no  !  Further  down.  Where  the  futlock  shrouds 
are  fastened.  No,  no,  not  that  vessel.  A  schooner  has  no 
lubbers,  (mentally)  except  this  one,  and  they're  on  deck." 

L.  (whose  interest  in  the  locality  of  lubbers  suddenly 
ceases) — "  Isn't  that  a  pretty  ship  sailing  along?" 

C. — "  Ship  !    That's   an  old  tub   of    a   schooner,  ma'am. 
Schooner  two  masts,  ship  three,  sloop  one,  I  tell  you." 
L.—u  Can  a  sloop  have  two  masts  ?  " 
C. — "  Sloop  one  mast,  schooner  two,  ship  three." 
Lady  No.  2 — "  How  many  masts  has  a  ship,  captain  ?" 
C. — "Ship  three  masts,  schooner  two,  sloop  one." 
L. — "  Yes,  I  know  now.     Schooner   one — no  two  masts, 
'sloop  two — no  three,  ship  one.     There!" 


That  was  a  crushing  retort  a  Galveston  street-car  driver 
gave  an  unripe  youth  of  fourteen,  who  was  smoking  a  big 
cigar : 

"You  must  not  smoke  in  this  car." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  why  not  ?" 

"Because  there  is  no  wash-basin  on  board." 


'(  Head  it  up"  is  the  latest  bit  of  gentility,  and  the  man 
says  it  wishes  you  to  stop  talking. 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF   OLD    FAVORITES. 


Sweetheart,    Good-bye  ! 

Sweetheart,  good-bye  !   The  fluttering  sail 
Is  spread  to  waft  me  far  from  thee ; 

And  soon  before  the  favoring-  gale 
My  ship  shall  bound  the  sea. 

Perchance,  all  desolate  and  forlorn, 

These  eyes  shall  miss  thee  many  a  year  ; 

But  unforgotten  every  charm — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mem'ry  dear. 

Sweetheart,  good-bye  !   One  last  embrace  ; 

O  cruel  fate,  two  souls  to  sever  ! 
Yet  in  th^  heart's  most  sacred  place 

Thou,  thou  alone,  shalt  dwell  forever. 

And  still  shall  recollection  trace 

In  Fancy's  mirror,  ever  near. 
Each  smile,  each  tear  upon  that  face, 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mem'ry  dear. 

— RutJwm  Jenkyns. 

The    White    Rose    over   the   Water. 

The  old  men  sat  with  hats  pulled  down, 

Their  claret  cups  before  them ; 
Broad  shadows  hid  their  sullen  eyes, 

The  tavern  lamps  shone  o'er  them. 
As  a  brimming  bowl,  with  crystal  filled, 

Came  borne  by  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Who  wore  in  her  bosom  the  fair  while  rose 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 

Then  all  leaped  up.  and  joined  their  hands 

With  hearty  clasp  and  greeting, 
The  brimming  cups,  outstretched  by  all, 

Over  the  wide  bowl   meeting. 
'  A  health,"  they  cried,  "  to  the  witching  eyes 

Of  Kate,  the  landlord's  daughter  ! 
But  don't  forget  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grows  best  over  the  water." 

Each  others'  cups  they  touched  all  round, 

The  last  red  drop  outpouring; 
Then,  with  a  cry  that  warmed  the  blood, 

One  heart-born  chorus  roaring  : 
"  Let  the  glass  go  round  to  pretty  Kate, 

The  landlord's  black-eyed  daughter, 
But  never  forget  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grows  best  over  the  water." 

Then  hats  flew  up  and  swords  sprang  out. 

And  lusty  rang  the  chorus  : 
"  Never!"  they  cried,  "while  Scots  are  Scots, 

And  the  broad  Friths  before  us." 
A  ruby  ring  the  glasses  shine 

As  they  toast  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Because  she  wore  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 

A  poet  cried  :  "  Our  thistle's  brave, 

With  all  its  stings  and  prickles  ; 
The  shamrock  with  its  holy  leaf 

Is  spared  by  Irish  sickles. 
But  bumpers  round,  for  what  are  these 

To  Kate,  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Who  wears  at  her  bosom  the  rose  so  white 

That  grows  best  over  the  water?" 

They  dashed  the  glasses  at  the  wall, 

No  lip  might  touch  them  -after  ; 
The  toast  had  sanctified  the  cups 

That  smashed  against  the  rafter  ; 
Then,  chairs  thrown  back,  they  up  again, 

To  toast  the  landlord's   daughter, 
But  never  forgot  the  white,  white  rose 

That  grew  best  over  the  water. 

—Gcon*  IV.  Thornbury 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Plighted. 

Mine  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  my  beauty  ! 
Mine,  all  mine,  and  for  love,  not  duty ! 
Love  given  willingly — full  and  free  ; 
Love  for  love's  sake — as  mine  to  thee. 

Duty's  a  slave  that  keeps  the  keys, 
But  Love,  the  master,  goes  in  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers  with  son.?  and  shout, 

Just  as  he  please— just  as  he  please. 

Mine,  from  the  dear  head's  crown,  brown-golden, 
To  the  silken  foot  that's  scarce  beholden  ; 
Give  to  a  few  friends  hand  or  smile, 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  awhile, 

But  the  sanctuary  heart,  that  none  dare  win, 
Keep  holv  of  holiest  evermore  ; 
The  crowd  in  the  aisles  may  watch  the  door, 

The  high-priest  only  enters  in. 

Mine,  my  own,  without  doubts  or  terrors, 
With  all  thy  goodnesses,  all  thy  errors, 
Unto  me  and  to  me  alone   revealed, 
*'  A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 

Many  may  praise  thee — praise  mine  as  thine ; 
Many  may  love  thee — I'll  love  them  too  ; 
But  thy  heart  of  hearts,  pure,  faithful,  and  true, 

Must  be  mine,  mine  wholly,  and  only  mine. 

Mine  !   God  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  given 
Something  all  mine  on  this  side  of  heaven — 
Something  as  much  myself  to  be 
As  this  my  soul  which  I  lift  to  Thee  ; 

.Flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my  bone, 
Life  of  my  life,  whom  Thou  dost  make 
Two  to  the  world  for  the  world's  work's  sake — 

But  each  unto  each,  as  in  Thy  sight,  one. 

— Dinah  Maria  Muloch. 


A  schoolmaster  endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  the  great  truth  that  you  should  always  count  a  hun- 
dred slowly  before  you  speak,  and  five  hundred  if  it  is  any- 
thing very  important. 

He  then  takes  his  stand  by  the  stove,  and  after  some  min- 
utes observes  that  the  lips  of  all  his  scholars  are  moving 
slowly  and  noiselessly. 

Presently  and  simultaneously  they  all  break  out : 

"Four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  five  hundred!  Say, 
teacher,  your  coat-tails  are  all  on  fire  !" 


Oh!  those  women  who  adore  dogs.  The  other  day  one  of 
them  remarked  to  a  lady  friend  : 

"Just  look,  Angcle,  isn't  it  lovely  to  see  Fido  give  her  lit- 
tle hand  every  time  my  husband  offers  his  paw  !" 


Little  Paul  (clambering  on  his  father's  knee)—"  Pa,  what 
is  a  'humbug'?" 

Father — "Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  know  that 
for?" 

Paul—"  I  heard  you  say  it  to  ma  a  minute  ago." 

Father — "  Yes,  my  son.  '  Humbug '  is  when  your  ma  pre- 
tends she  loves  me,  and  there  are  no  buttons  on  the  neck  of 
my  shirt." 


New  York  dispatch  to  the  Journal  des  Deoats,  September 
15  :  "The  results  knowns  thus  far  of  the  elections  for  the 
functions  publics  of  the  State  of  Maine,  make  to  foresee  that 
Monsieur  Fashion,  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and  of  the 
partisans  of  the  circulation  fiduciary,  will  be  elected  governor 
of  the  State  with  one  majority  of  fifteen  hundred  voices." 


X arrives  at  noon  at  a  restaurant  d  prixfixe. 

"  Waiter,  what  do  you  charge  for  breakfast  ?" 

"Three  francs  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  And  for  lunch  ?  " 

"  Two  francs,  sir."  • 

"  Bring  me  lunch,  then." 


Madame  D.  leads  her  husband  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
points  out  a  portrait  of  himself,  the  canvas  of  which  is  eaten 
full  of  holes. 

"See  there,"  she  exclaims.  "  I  have  thrown  oil  of  vitriol 
on  it,  to  show  what  I  will  do  if  you  ever  dare  abandon  me." 


Guibollard  has  been  persuaded  that  a  friend  has  insulted 
him,  and  that  he  ought  to  demand  satisfaction. 

A  challenge    is   sent,  seconds   are  selected,  and   pistols 
chosen. 

At  the  instant  when  his  adversary  is  about  to  fire,  Guibol- 
lard cries  out  : 

"  Be  careful  !     Look  where  you're  pointing  that  pistol.     I 
may  be  loaded." 


Baudelaire,  the  poet,  had  a  wonderful  hat — the  worst  hat 
that  ever  had  been  dreamed  of  in  the  delirious  visions 
poverty. 

One  of  his  friends  used  from  time  to  time  to  comment  to 
Baudelaire  upon  the  ridiculously  bad  character  of  his  head- 
covering,  but  the  author  of  the  "Flowers  of  Evil"  paid  no 
attention  to  his  hints. 

At  last  the  friend  said,  in  desperation:  "See  here,  Baude- 
laire  ! — you  don't  catch  me  going  out  with  you  again  unless 
you  get  another  hat.  I  can  understand  that  perhaps  you  are 
hard  up;  but  that  makes  no  difference — come  round  to  my 
hatters,  and  I'll  stand  a  new  one." 

"Never!"  said  Baudelaire,  savagely;  "this  hat  is  one  of 
my  most  precious  possessions." 

"  How  so?"  asked  his  astonished  interlocutor. 

"  It  keeps  my  false  friends  away  from  me,  sir,"  said  the 
poet,  severely,  clapping  on  the  hat  and  leaving  him. 

A  bald-headed  uncle  tormented  his  nephew  with  counsel. 
"  Do  as  I  do  !     Do  like  this  !  "  he  -advised  continually. 
Finally  the  exasperated  nephew  one  day  cried  : 
"  Do  as  I  do  !     Do  like  this  !"  passing  his  ringers  through 
his  luxuriant  hair. 


The    Story   of   a    Life. 
A  child  in  a  nursery  crying — a  boy  in  a  cricket-field  "out." 
A  youth  for  a  fantasy  sighing — a  man  with  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
A  heart  dried  up  and  narrowed — a  task  repeated  in  vain. 
A  field  plowed  deep  and  harrowed,  but  bare  and  barren  of  grain. 
Some  sense  of  experience  wasted,  of  counsel  misunderstood — 
Of  pleasure,  bitter  when  tasted,  and  pain  that  did  him  no  good. 
A  -future  hope  half-hearted— for  dim  is  the  future,  now 
That  the  triple  cord  is  parted,  and  death  is  damp  on  the  brow. 
And  the  debt  to  pay  by  the  debtor— a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  nurse. 
A  feeling  he  should  have  been  better,  a  doubt  if  he  could  have  been 

worse  ; 
While  the  ghostly  finger  traces  its  ghostly  message  of  doom. 
And  a  troop  of  ghostly  faces  passed  on  in  a  darkened  room  ; 
With  ghostly  shapes  to  beckon,  and  ghostly  voices  to  call, 
And  the  grim  recorder  to  reckon,  and  add  the  total  of  all. 
A  sum  of  life  expended — a  pearl  in  a  pig-trough  cast, 
A  comedy  played  and  ended — and  what  has  it  come  to  at  last? 
The  dead  man  propped  on  a  pillow— the  journey  taken  alone— 
The  tomb  with  an  urn  and  a  willow,  and  a  lie  carved  deep  in  the 

stone.  — Anon. 


At  the  general  postoffice.  Afemme  de  chambre  addressed 
a  clerk  : 

"  Monsieur,  have  you  a  letter  for  Mademoiselle  Justine 
Lambert  ?" 

"  Poste  restante  ?  " 

"  Oh,  jio?i,  monsieur — Catholic  !  " 

Fond  wife  to  adoring  husband  : 

"  Oh,  August,  aren't  you  ashamed  that  I  have  not,  like  all 
my  acquaintances,  a  lovely  porte-bo7iheu7\  with  the  fashion- 
able ornament  of  a  hog's  head  on  it,  to  remind  me  of  you 
every  time  I  look  down  to  my  arm  ?  " 

Two  rag-pickers  discussing  politics  and  religion  : 
"  For  my  part,"-  says  one,  "  1  believe  neither  in  priests,  re- 
ligion, nor  a  church.     Napoleon  made  a  great  mistake  in  re- 
establishing them." 

'■  In  the  abstract  you  are,  of  course,  right,"  says  his  com- 
panion ;  "  but  then  you  have  to  have  them  to  amuse  the 
common  herd." 


"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  X :s  new  five-act  tragedy?" 

"  Hum  !  There  were  five  of  us  in  our  box,  not  bad  judges 
of  a  play  as  judges  go,  and  we  all  agreed  that  one  act  should 
have  been  omitted." 

"Indeed  !     Which  act?" 

"  Well,  no  two  of  us  agreed  on  that  point." 


At  breakfast  a  remarkably  light  omelette  soufflee  is  served, 
at  a  moment  when  every  one  is  engaged  in  a  deeply  interest- 
ing conversation.  The  omelette  is  neglected,  an.!  begins  to 
settle  down -from  its  appetizing  airiness,  to    tin-   enormous 


disgust  of  the  little  daughter  of  the  house,  who  exclaims  ! 
"Oh,  ma,  hurry!     The  omelette  is  eating  itself!" 


- 


THE        ARGONAUT 


C.  P.  R. 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Fern;  feat  a/ Market  St. 

COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^      3,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7-7  q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Pbrt  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antiocb.  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

S  00  ^ -M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  M.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone, 

q    -)  q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

g    «*y  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogdcn,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams, and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento,  daily,  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marys ville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  '^"    ^'i   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.  M,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at' 

5.20  p.  m. 

Jqq  P. M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•  *-''■"'     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/!   OO  P'  ^">  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

*f~'  *-'*-'  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Cotton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  San 
Simon,  1,104  m'les  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

'/  OO  jD-  •^■'  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

i-f-'W  memo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 


4-3O 


Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    -jq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7~**3  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•  v  v     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5r\s\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  {s*S     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 
forOgden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  v. 
M.,  4.00  p.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 
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TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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P.  M. 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


b  5.20 
b  6.00 

7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
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12.24 
12.54 
1.24 
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2-54 
3-24 
3-54 


6.24 
6-54 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
"  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.13  A-  M- 
2,15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  p.  M. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  M.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


»\;g>  RAI  lhoad.-(j; 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  P/7  -A-  ^-  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
u'  ^  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  SST  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
n  0  .  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
7'Ou  Stations. 

m  jff\  &■•  ^'-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JU.^U  Trainj  for  San  jose>  Gilroy(Hollisterand  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

SST  Ax  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  A p to s,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-,  jr)  **■  ^'-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'*ju  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter  and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  from  San  Francisco: 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
m  p  r  P-  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
7-*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

£sT  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5     j  -,  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
*  ■*  ^  and  Way  Stations. 
A   Dn  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 

u'Ou  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL    SINGLE    TRIP   TICKETS,   to  any  of 

above  points $350 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  i8So,  inclusive S7  °° 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

i>  .  £■  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0  y~D  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
-j  -,,,  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
J  'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

.  P«  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
'T'O        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m,,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

7*,.  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 
.40 

SrW  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  S.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  S. 50  and  9.50 
A.  M.  and  6-35  p-  M- 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inc'usive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12-30,  1.30,  t2-3°,  3-3°.  4-3°.  5-3°i  °-3°. 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5.45,  *6.45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35.  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-35. 
5-35>  °-35>  ar|d  9.30  P.  M. 

f  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
'Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Eaggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
■CJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40G  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 $gi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers.       ^ 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW    MANUFACTURING 
>  °A#f^  ./ 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St., 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


wholesale  dealer  in  furs. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


CILVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 

*~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  12)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  whicb  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  October,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursdav,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  November,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Hunyai 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


fHE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 3,500,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada, 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Ml'RRAV,  Jr Assistant  Cash-er. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


WILLIAMS,     »OIOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited  ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Ntch.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  GloverJ  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front   Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY 


-J.  E.  RUGGLES. 


DO»«E,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  u  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used   upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


rpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 

■*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Mfi 

50X  Market  Street,  S  . 
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FALL  STYLES 

"DOMESTIC" 

PAPER  FASHIONS 

NOW  READV. 

Elegant  Styles,  Accurate  Fitting, 
and  Economy  of  Material, 

Are  the  features  of  the 

"DOMESTIC"    PATTERNS 

Call  of  send  for  Catalogue. 

J.   W.    EVANS, 


Eet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


29    POST  ST. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES. 


Thirteenth  Senatorial  District. 


FOR  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

A.  D.  MILLER, 
DR.  T.  B.  DE  WITT, 
JAMES   S.  DAY, 
ELY    HUTCHINSON. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEX   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41J  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MILLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  TnlRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

No.  T26  Market  Street. 


MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

ERAN'CH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
JtSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


BEAMISH'S 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PATLLARD  &*  CO.,  uj  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers,     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


INSURANCE 


COMPAM. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  tof  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

He  invite  an  examination  of  onr 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. , 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


ASSETS    OVER    ONE     MILLION     DOLLARS. 


The  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting ;  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.   DUTTON,  AssL  Secretary. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


NG 


OTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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•ROIVN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 


ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
HilL  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  18S0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1SS0,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


j.  o.  eldkidge;  auctioneer.  kesdell  easton. 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

CENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

[OFFICE  AND. SALESROOM 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 


Send  for  Catalogue,    nailed   Free. 


FRANK   KENNEDY, 

A  TTORNEY   AT   LA  IV,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


Califorma  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS.  President, 

[.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


STATHAM    &   CONE, 

Piano  Forte  Manufacturers  and 
Tuners. 

FACTORY,  23  STEVENSON  STREET. 

OFFICE,  23  DUPON'T  STREET. 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

■*-'■*-  Minim*  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1SS0, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  ($i)per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  L'nited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  i83o,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,  1SS0,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.    L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SHIRTS  ARETHE   BEST. TRY  THEM. 


& QUEEN 

aTAB^LE// 
WATERSkV  &  f 


/SALE 
8,000,000. 


CAUTION. 
To  insure   obtaining;   the   genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corks 
tear  the  Apoliinaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


w- 


CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COAL 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGLNT  PITTSBURG  COAL  MB. CO. 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BEAimFUL  EVER-liJUOOMING 


■,  We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
%Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  fafety  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI ;  13  for  S3  :  19  for  S3 }  26  for 
.S4;35forS3;75forS10;  100  for  S13.  Send 
.for  our  Sew  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
£  .  Rose-Growers,WEST  Grove.  Chester  Co..  PA- 
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JVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE   OF 

the   Standard  Consolidated    Mining  Company,   San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  2,  1SS0.— At   a  meeting  of  tl  e 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  l 
Dividend  No.  20,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents   per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,   Oct.  12.  1SS0,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  E:, 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS.  Secretary. 

Office— Room    No.   29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    : 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ANNUAL   MEETING.— OFFICE  OF 

-*■*       Eureka    Consolidated    Mining   Company.    Nevada 
Block,  Room  37,  San  Francisco.  Oct.  2,  iSSo.— The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  above  namej  c 
will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Room  37,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  the  eighteenth   c: 
tober,  18S0,  at  one  o'clock  1*.  m.  of  said  day,  for  the  election 
of  Trustees  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
action  of  such  other  Business  as  may  be  presented.    1  ransfet 
books  closed  October  14,  1SS0,  at  3  e.  u. 

\V,  W.  TRAVLOR,  Secretary.- 


D1 


VIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Co.,  S.  F.,  Oct.  5.  >SSo.-*j 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named 
company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  iq)  of  Twenty-file 
Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was   declared,  payable   on    I 
October  15,  1SS0,  at  the  office  of  the  company.  R 
4,  315  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  California- 
books  will  be  closed  from  Tuesday  October  12,  :: 
Saturdav,  October  16,  1SS0. 

JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary 
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SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER    23,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


FINDING    TOM    BLYTHE. 


A  True  and  Pathetic  Story  of  Early  San  Francisco. 


Never,  perhaps,  has  any  woman  looked  so  superior  to  the 
bufferings  of  peevish  fortune  as  Mrs.  Blythe,  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  Lizzy  Grey,  and  gazing  shoreward  with  the  sad 
eyes  of  one  who  sees  sorrow  ahead  and  silently  fortifies  her 
soul  to  meet  it.  A  chill  mist,  gradually  spreading  from  Hunt- 
er's Point  toward  Clark's  and  whirling  out  into  the  bay,  hid 
from  her  view  the  straggling  outlines  of  the  young  city  which 
she  hated.  Were  it  not  for  the  attractions  of  that  lawless 
coast,  would  she  now  be  searching  for  her  only  son,  with 
despair  of  finding  him  gnawing  at  her  very  heart? 

The  rain  and  darkness  thickened  fast,  making  her  loneli- 
ness almost  insupportable.  These  sailors  are  unreliable  folk 
ashore — what  if  Captain  Guard  had  forgotten  her  among  his 
boon  companions  ? 

Hark  !  there  were  sounds  coming  near  and  nearer — the 
measured  dip  of  oars,  then  dragging  and  thumping  noises  as 
they  were  vigorously  boated.  Mrs.  Blythe  was  already  at 
the  schooner's  side,  about  to  exclaim,  "Is  that  you,  captain?" 
when  a  bluff,  good-humored  voice  reassured  her: 

"  Look  alive,  there  !" 

"You  have  found  my  friends?"  was  her  eager  question. 

"The  spot  that  knew  them,  madame,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, jocosely,  "  knows  them  no  more.  In  other  words,  they 
have  vamosed." 

"Surely  you  are  jesting  !  And  yet  I  had  a  presentiment 
of  evil.     What  can  have  happened  ? " 

"  Named  after  a  saint,  but  dominated  by  the  devil's  mount- 
ain over  yonder,  why,  nothing  is  impossible  in  our  lively  lit- 
tle Frisco." 

"Except  peace  and  security  !"  she  exclaimed,  bitterly. 

"Well,  things  must  seem  pretty  shaky  to  new-comers,"  the 
captain  owned.  "  But  you  are  waiting  to  hear  more  about 
your  friends.     There  has  been  a  fire " 

"  Another  fire  ! "  she  ejaculated,  in  horror. 

"And  they  have  been  burned  out.  But  what's  a  fire?  A 
stout  pair  of  legs  can  carry  a  fellow  away  from  that.  Now. 
I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  a  great^  earthquake  put  this 
whole  peninsula" — waving  his  hand  city-ward — "under  wa- 
ter.    That  would  be  amen  to  all  on  board." 

"  But  the  Spearwells  ? " 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  they  started  for  the  mount- 
ains on  a  keen  run  three  days  ago.  I  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  not  only  to  find  you  a  lodging-place,  but  a  friend." 

Fearing  that  a  certain  satisfaction  felt  in  this  last  statement 
might  be  too  evident  in  his  tone,  the  captain  instantly  added, 
in  a  louder,  gruffer  voice  : 

"Hi,  there,  Fritz  !  Stir  your  lazy  Dutch  legs,  and  hand 
over  the  lady's  portmanteau." 

But  no  bulky  shoulders  were  heaved  up  darkly  against  the 
sullen  sky  in  answer  to  this  invocation.  Mrs.  Blythe  felt 
called  upon  to  explain: 

"  I  heard  a  loud  splash  in  the  water  shortly  after  you  left, 
captain,  and  an  ominous  puffing  as  of  a  steamer  getting  un- 
der way." 

"  Gone  ashore  !  "  shouted  he.  "  Why,  the  contemptible 
rascal  swore  he  could  not  swim  a  stroke,  and  I  lay-to  out 
here  meaning  to  have  him  safe  and  sound  for  to-morrow. 
May  the  land-sharks  shanghai  him  this  very  night !" 

Captain  Guard  had  chosen  to  make  light  of  Mrs.  Blythe's 
discomfiture  touching  her  missing  friends;  now  she  had  her 
revenge,  and  forgot  her  trouble  and  uncertainty  to  enjoy  it. 
Her  strong,  silvery  laughter — so  rare  in  women  who  have 
known  much  sorrow — tickled  the  listener's  ear  amazingly. 

"  If  she  can  be  jolly  under  her  load,"  thought  he,  "  I'll  not 
swear  a  blue  streak  over  this  trifle." 

He  climbed  on  deck,  and,  having  lowered  Mrs.  Blythe's 
valise  into  the  boat,  assisted  her  down  with  great  care,  and 
resumed  his  oars,  pushing  off  cautiously  at  first,  then  rowing 
sturdily. 

The  woman's  sad  mood  had  returned.  There  was  a  tragic 
severity  in  the  dark  outlines  of  her  figure  as,  wrapped  closely 
in  her  rain-cloak,  she  sat  erect  and  silent  astern,  uttering  no 
further  question,  making  no  complaint. 

"  You'll  be  wet  to  the  marrow,"  grumbled  Guard,  in  gruff 
commiseration  ;  "  I  left  orders  with  the  old  madame  to  rustle 
around  and  scare  you  up  a  piping  hot  supper." 

He  then  laid  himself  yet  more  vigorously  to  the  oars,  as  if 
diligent  service  were  better  than  mere  words,  The  Lizzie 
Grey  speedily  dropped  behind  in  the  darkness,  and  out  of 
the  darkness  ahead  rose  two  huge  dismantled  hulks,  between 
which  slipping,  they  presently  heard  the  water  lapping  the 
piles  of  Howison's  pier. 

A  timid  soul,  morbidly  alive  to  dismal  first  impressions, 
would  have  shuddered  at  leaving  the  certainty  of  the  little 
boat,  frail  as  it  was,  for  the  uncertainty  of  wet,  crooked  steps 
and  gloomy  wharf.  Promptly  obeying  her  guide's  directions, 
if  Mrs.  Blythe  felt  any  shrinking  terrors,  she  suppressed 
their  display. 

Sometimes  Guard  went  on  ahead  to  make  sure  of  his  way 
around  a  suspected  manhole,  calling  out  to  his  companion, 
cheerily:  "If  I  go  to  the  fishes,  save  yourself." 

Quitting  the  dark,  creaking  wharves,  there  were  patches  of 
execrable  side-walk  to  be  traversed,  while  mud  and  slime 
abounded  everywhere.  Getting  into  Sacramento  Street,  they 
trudged  steadily  up-hill  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain. 


"  The  place  I  have  found  for  you,"  Guard  at  length  be- 
thought himself  to  explain,  "is  not  what  I  like " 

"  Have  I  not  proved  that  I  can  accommodate  myself  to 
anything?" 

"  The  place  I  have  found  for  you,"  he  repeated,  with  the 
good-natured  obstinacy  of  a  man  bent  upon  explaining  him- 
self after  his  own  fashion,  "  is  not  what  I  like  ;  but  the  friend 
I  have  found  for  you  can  not  be  beat.  As  soon  as  I  saw  how 
you  were  fixed,  I  had  my  eye  on  the  very  man  to  stand  by 
and  help  you.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Denston  will  fill  the  bill.' 
A  youngster — barely  thirty — but  well-ballasted.  He  nursed 
me  through  the  cholera  two  years  ago,  when  I  hadn't  a  friend 
on  this  side  of  the  world,  or  a  red  cent  in  my  pocket.  Why, 
let  me  tell  you  that  if  Ralph  Denston  and  another  man  were 
clutching  the  same  plank  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  he  saw  it  wouldn't  bear  up  two,  he'd  quietly  let  go.  He's 
that  kind  of  a  chap.  Good?  He  was  as  good  as  gold  to 
his  mother.  Between  you  and  me  and  the  weather,  she  had 
a  very  snag  of  a  temper.  But  although  he  was  only  sixteen, 
Ralph  supported  her  after  his  father  took  to  drink,  and 
what's  more,  was  patient  with  her  until  she  died.  God  bless 
me  !  I  wish  my  conscience  were  as  clean  as  his  this  day.  I 
had  the  most  self-denying  mother  that  ever  an  obstinate 
mule  of  a  boy  kicked  against." 

This  repentant  effusion  being  wound  up  by  a  gusty  sigh, 
the  captain  resumed  his  cheerfulness  and  his  story  : 

"  Well,  when  Mrs.  Denston  gave  up  trying  to  foul  mere 
mortals,  and  went  above  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  her 
line  among  the  angels,  Ralph  broke  loose  from  old  associa- 
tions, and  started  across  the  plains  with  his  young  sister, 
bent  upon  making  a  home  for  her  in  California.  And  he  is 
doing  it.  He  has  built  her  a  house,  bought  lots  of  gimcrack 
furniture,  and  keeps  her  like  a  lady.  Are  you  too  tired  to 
meet  my  friend  to-night  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  I  meet  him,  the  better." 

"  I  thought  as  much;  so,  after  engaging  a  room  for  you  at 
Bornemann's,  I  saw  Denston  (he  keeps  a  stationer's  shop 
down  yonder  a  block  or  two),  and  asked  him  to  step  up 
about  nine  o'clock.  By  that  time  we  will  have  you  warmed 
and  fed." 

"But  the  rain " 

"Sheets  of  fire,  let  alone  sheets  of  water,  wouldn't  keep 
that  boy  from  a  friend.     Ah,  here  we  are  ! ,: 

At  Bornemann's,  that  is.  Outwardly  the  house  was  a  nar- 
row-peaked affair,  whose  projecting  roof  suggested  the  visor 
of  a  closely  drawn  cap,  beneath  which  a  dimly  lighted  win- 
dow peered  like  an  indifferent  eye  whose  mate  had  been  put 
out  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  Within,  though  clean,  every- 
thing was  painfully  scant,  even  to  Madame  Bornemann  her- 
self— a  little,  wry-shouldered  woman,  with  a  thin,  hard  voice 
and  foreign  accent. 

Mrs.  Blythe's  room  proved  to  be  the  one  dimly  lighted. 
Thither  Captain  Guard  .insisted  upon  carrying  her  valise, 
with  an  ulterior  design  to  inspect  her  quarters,  which  he  had 
engaged  upon  the  landlady's  representations.  He  lumbered 
down  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  again  in  great  dissatisfaction. 

No  discomfort  of  lodging,  however,  nor  meagerness  of  ta- 
ble-fare, had  power  to  ruffle  the  genial  composure  which  Mrs. 
Blythe  had  donned  with  dry  garments. 

When,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Denston  presented  himself, 
"Surely,"  thought  the  lady,  "our  good  captain  has  overrated 
his  friend's  moral  quality."  Denston  was,  in  stature,  a  pain- 
fully insignificant  person ;  while  his  brown,  serious  face, 
marred  now  and  again  by  a  nervous  twitching  of  his  brows, 
made  him  seem  ten  years  older  than  Guard  had  said.  But 
he  had  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manner  was 
marked  by  great  simplicity  and  directness. 

"  Now,"  said  Guard,  cheerily,  yet  with  the  accent  of  a  man 
impatient  of  preliminaries,  "we  will  hold  what  I  call  a  trian- 
gular conversation — the  only  one,  probably,  as  I  am  bound 
up  the  river  again  with  all  speed." 

Leaning  heavily  forward  toward  Mrs.  Blythe,  a  thick  hand 
clumsily  spread  on  either  knee,  the  captain's  powerful  frame, 
his  long  hair  grizzled  by  wind  and  weather,  his  keen  eyes 
darting  eager  glances  through  the  fringes  of  jagged  brows 
overhanging  them,  the  vigorous  health  of  his  cheek,  made 
up  a  presence  in  strange  contrast  to  his  friend's.  So  in  the 
character  of  either  as  marked  a  difference  obtained.  Guard 
was  quick  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  and  strong  in  both; 
sensitive  as  a  woman  to  any  slight ;  never  forgetful  of  a  friend 
nor  forgiving  toward  a  foe — save,  perhaps,  if  that  foe  were 
in  artiado  mortis — while  Denston's  conduct  was  the  result 
of  a  sober  purpose,  deliberately  formed,  unselfishly  pursued. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you,  Mr.  Denston,"  Mrs.  Blythe 
began,  in  her  mellowest  tones,  "  with  more  of  my  personal 
history  than  is  absolutely  needful." 

"My  friend,"  he  suggested,  mildly,  "has  already  told  me 
that  you  are  here  in  search  of  your  boy." 

"  My  man  !"  she  retorted,  with  one  of  her  rippling  laughs. 
"  But  perhaps,  for  my  own  sake,  I  ought  not  to  be  so  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  he  is  now  three  years  past  his  majority." 

"Your  man,"  Denston  corrected  himself,  in  an  amused 
tone,  with  a  smile  that  lent  a  sudden  light  to  his  plain  face. 

Neither  tone  nor  expression  was  lost  on  Mrs.  Blythe.  Her 
confidence  began  to  warm  toward  him ;  yet  she  could  not 
help  mentally  comparing  him  with  the  splendid  son  of  whom 
she  was  passionately  proud.  Alas !  how  reckless  Tom  had 
been  of  her  feelings  ! 

She  dashed  into  her  story  with  stern  resolution. 

"My  son  left  our  family  home  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 


shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  God-forsaken  coun- 
try.    I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  he  departed  without — 

without "     Maternal  chivalry,  very  strong  in  her  breast, 

made  it  hard  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Got  up  and  dusted,  eh  ?"  blurted  out  the  captain. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech.  Although  Mrs.  Blythe  had 
shown  herself  patient  and  uncomplaining  through  unwonted 
hardships,  she  had  not  become  so  abject  as  tamely  to  allow 
any  one  to  speak  flippantly  of  Tom.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  in  her  association  with  the  captain,  she  assumed  an  air 
of  crushing  loftiness,  and  explained,  rigidly  ignoring  him: 

"  He  departed  without  my  knowledge  or  consent." 

Guard's  thin  skin  tingled  as  with  needle-pricks.  He  was 
bitterly  offended,  and  noisily  tilting  his  chair,  he  swung  it 
back  and  forth  at  hazardous  angles.  He  had  been  delighted 
at  his  own  forethought  in  bringing  these  two  friends  of  his 
together ;    was  this  his  reward  ? 

Not  dreaming  of  really  wounding,  Mrs.  Blythe  immediately 
forgot  her  resentment  in  the  absorbing  emotions  called  forth 
by  her  recital. 

"  He  has  permitted  nearly  four  years  to  go  by  without 
sending  me  one  line,  one  word.  And  yet,  dear  boy  !  he 
knew  how  my  plantation  was  encumbered — why  can  I  not 
feel  that  he  is  waiting  to  make  his  fortune — a  fortune  to  be 
generously  shared  with  the  dear  ones  at  home  ?  To  think 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  his  sister's  death,  and  her  sweet  body 
in  the  grave  these  fifteen  dreary  months  !" 

Mrs.  Blythe's  voice,  capable  as  it  was  of  a  wonderful  range 
of  expression,  now  faltered  and  went  on  brokenly  : 

"  My  daughter  inherited  consumption  from  her  father. 
Her  loss  leaves  me  with  no  survivor  of  a  lovely  and  prom- 
ising family  save  this  missing  son." 

A  sharply  drawn  breath  quickened  into  a  dry  sob.  The 
offended  captain  stole  a  rueful  glance  toward  the  slender, 
bowed  figure  in  its  pathetic  black  robes.  He  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  love  and  to  lose. 

"How  were  you  apprised  of  his  coming  to  this  coast?" 
queried  Denston. 

"  By  a  hasty  scrawl,  written  before  leaving  home,  but  not 
delivered  until  afterward,  stating  that  he  was  on  the -point  of 
starting  for  San  Francisco.  When  my  Leila  was  passing 
away,  she  whispered,  with  her  dying  breath,  for  me  to  find 
her  brother.  To  obey  her  was  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  heart.  Material  interests  were  as  nothing  in  my  eyes. 
I  turned  everything  I  possessed — little  enough,  for  some 
valuable  family  jewels  had  recently  been  stolen  from  me — 
into  ready  money,  and  set  out  alone  for  California.  Here  I 
am,  and  here  will  I  remain  until  I  find  my  boy  or  proofs 
that  he  is — oh,  Tom,  Tom  !" 

The  captain  could  keep  his  chair  no  longer.  Billows  of 
salt  water,  leaping  like  demons  in  the  storm,  only  roused  his 
courage— he  was  powerless  before  these  little  drops  shaking 
a  woman's  voice  and  wetting  her  cheeks. 

He  walked  the  floor,  spat  fiercely,  and  was  about  to  inquire 
diligently  of  the  weather  at  the  front  door,  when,  pressing 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Blythe  brightened  up  to 
say,  in  tones  more  and  more  exultant : 

"  Somehow,  I  cannot  help  being  hopeful.  Tom  is  a  daunt- 
less fellow.  Why  doubt,  since  I  reached  here  in  safety,  that 
he  did  ?  And  if  he  was  ever  in  San  Francisco  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  him.  People  are  sure  to  remember  so 
striking  a  person.  Here  is  his  miniature,  painted  while  he 
was  at  college." 

She  rose,  eagerly  unwinding  a  gold  chain  from  her  neck, 
and  offered  an  open-faced  locket  to  Denston.  Glad  of  any 
diversion,  Captain  Guard  drew  near  to  inspect  the  picture  in 
his  turn.  His  verdict  was  in  matter-of-fact  contrast  to  Mrs. 
Blythe's  fervor. 

"  Not  a  bad-looking  chap,  that.  But  California  plays  the 
mischief  with  smooth  chins.  I'll  be  bound  your  lad's  has 
grown  as  rough  a  chaparral  as  mine  or  Denston's  by  this 
time." 

Wholly  absorbed  for  the  hour  in  Mrs.  Blythe's  interests,  a 
wont  characteristic  of  the  man,  Denston  had  taken  out  mem- 
orandum-book and  pencil.  His  manner  was  deferential,  his 
questions  concise. 

"  Your  son's  name  ?" 

"Thomas  Mortimer  Blythe.  Our  family  is  very  much  in 
love  with  the  idea  of  descent,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  a 
noble  English  house.  But  I  believe  that  Californians  have  a 
practical  contempt  for  such  things." 

If  this  last  was  a  sneer,  Denston  quietly  ignored  it. 

"  His  age,  you  have  said " 

"  Is  twenty-four  years.  Figure,  tall,  and  magnificently 
proportioned." 

"Height?" 

"  Fully  six  feet." 

"Complexion?" 

"Clear  and  fair;  eyes,  a  laughing,  roguish  blue;  hair, 
cluster  upon  cluster  of  wavy  gold.  Ah,  how  proud  my  Leila 
was  of  that  beautiful  boyish  head  !" 

"  My  friend  spoke  of  some  steps  already  taken  toward 
finding  him." 

"  I  will  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  :  On  the  steamer 
out,  I  nursed  a  young  man  named  Spearwell  through  a  fever; 
and  arriving  here,  he  and  his  father,  whom  he  had  come  to 
join,  interested  themselves  gratefully  in  me  and  my  quest.  It 
was  at  Mr.  Spearwell's  suggestion  that  I  went  to  Sacramento 
to  learn  something  of  a  Blythe  (Christi  -n  na: 
who  was  there,  or  had  been.     I  arrived  just  *.  "iie* 
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great  fire,  and  found  the  family  to  whom  I  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction,  homeless  and  in  sharp  mental  distress.  They 
could  not  assist  me  in  any  way,  and  my  unaided  efforts  were 
utterly  futile.  As  you  know,  I  have  just  returned  hither  on 
the  Lissy  Grey.  Before  fetching"  me  ashore,  Captain  Guard" 
^-here  Mrs.  Blythe  beamed  charmingly  upon  that  person — 
was  kind  enough  to  put  off  in  search  of  the  Spearwells." 

"Their  place  of  business,"  Guard  explained,  for  Denston's 
benefit,-  "was  cleaned  out  in  that  last  blaze  on  Clay  Street, 
ancl  it  appears  that  they  immediately  shook  the  ashes  of  old 
investments  off  their  feet,  and  made  tracks  for  the  mount- 
ains, without  giving  a  thought  to  gratitude  and  Mrs.  Blythe's 
unfortunate  strait." 

"  Happily  for  me,:'  resumed  M  rs.  Blythe — and  now  her  en- 
gaging smile  flashed  in  Denston's  direction — "our  good  cap- 
tain promised  to  find  me  a  friend." 

"  Who  is  here  ! "  exclaimed  Guard,  dropping  an  affection- 
ate hand  heavily  upon  Denston's  shoulder  ;  "  a  man  who  will 
never  leave  another  sticking  on  a  sand-bar  when  he  can  tow 
him  off." 

■  By  tacit  consent,  this  warm  commendation  closed  the  in- 
terview, all  discussion  of  ways  and  means  being  left  to  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

The  two  friends  betook  themselves  to  the  chill  rain  and 
slimy  hillside.     Denston  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  If  Laura  be  willing,  I  shall  invite  this  good  lady  to  make 
her  home  with  us." 

"  So  like  you,  Ralph  !  "  Guard  broke  out,  in  heartiest  ac- 
knowledgment. "  I  inspected  her  quarters  to-night :  sink 
me  if  she  can  stand  up  straight  in  her  bedroom  without  run- 
ning her  head  against  bare  rafters.  Bornemann  was  a  sea- 
captain,  you  know,  and  one  of  my  old  cronies ;  so  I  thought 
I'd  try  to  help  his  widow  along.  But  I  see  she's  a  crusty  old 
witch,  and  won't  stir  a  peg  to  make  a  body  comfortable;  and 
I've  sort  of  pledged  myself  to  change  Mrs.  Blythe's  opinion 
of  California  before  she  gets  done  with  the  people  in  it." 

Let  no  one  suspect  that  the  captain  had  any  deeper  feeling 
at  stake  than  pride  in  the  State  of  his  adoption.  He  had 
known  Mrs.  Blythe  a  week  only. 

Nearing  Kearny  Street,  he  saw  the  ruddy  glow  of  one  of 
his  favorite  haunts  ashore. 

"  Come,  lad,"  he  urged,  "let's  have  a  game  of  eucjire." 

But  Denston  settled  his  hat  more  firmly  on  his  head.  "Not 
I,"  he  answered,  "  I  must  think  of  Laura." 

"  When  didn't  you  have  some  one  to  think  of  besides  your- 
self? However,  you  are  right  to  hate  to  leave  that  child 
alone  among  these  desolate  sand-drifts.  A  stout  chap  could 
put  such  a  doll's  house  as  yours  under  his  arm  and  walk  off 
with  it.  But  one  serious  word  :  my  conscience,  as  a  man 
of  the  world — or  of  the  sea,  if  you  like  that  better — wouldn't 
be  easy,  knowing  you're  greatly  taken  with  our  new  acquaint- 
ance, if  I  didn't  warn  you  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  she 
is  only  a  woman." 

There  may  have  been  a  lurking  wish  in  the  captain's  mind 
to  sober  down  his  own  admiration  of  the  lady  in  question  ; 
yet, understanding  that  his  friend  was  apt  to  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  too  implicit  confidence,  he  did  sometimes  assume  the 
right  to  counsel  him. 

"  If  you  set  to  work  to  find  this  Tom" — the  captain  was 
not  very  graciously  disposed  toward  the  fellow — "you  must 
knock  off  a  spangle  or  two  from  that  motherly  description. 
She  says  he's  six-foot.  Well,  let's  allow  two  inches  for  ma- 
ternal exaggeration,  and  say  five-foot-ten.  When  it  comes 
to  those  glittering  yellow  curls,  why,  mix  a  little  black  sand 
in  with  'em.  Jesting  aside,  I've  got  an  idea  that  this  hand- 
some chap,  like  so  many  doting  mothers'  darlings,  is  a  sort 
of  Gold  Bluffs  business — if  there's  any  true  metal  in  him, 
sink  me  if  it  isn't  apt  to  be  in  mighty  fine  particles.  Under- 
stand me,  I'm  not  disparaging  her.  No  ;  God  bless  her, 
I've  seen  a  raft  of  women-folk  in  my  day,  but  never  one  like 
her!" 

Guard's  half-laughing  tone  shook  a  little,  at  the  last,  with 
a  different  emotion  ;  so,  lest  he  had  betrayed  unmanly  weak- 
ness, he  clapped  his  quiet  companion  on  the  shoulder  by  way 
of  rough  good-night,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  disappeared 
through  an  easy-swinging  door. 


Thanks  to  brotherly  indulgence  of  all  her  whims,  Laura 
Denston  was  a  spoiled  girl.  But  she  had  generous  impulses 
as  well  as  wayward  caprices,  and  no  sooner  had  she  heard 
Mrs.  Blythe's  story  than  she  cried  out,  from  the  depths  of 
her  warm  heart,  "O  Ralph,  how  nice  if  she  could  be  with  us  !" 

Therefore,  two  days  only  after  their  first  meeting,  Denston 
fetched  Mrs.  Blythe  in  state  to  his  little  cottage,  among  the 
wild  lupines  and  wilder  sand-heaps  of  that  early  days'  suburb, 
Saint  Ann's  Valley.  And  Laura  Denston,  running  to  the  front 
door,  with  hair  all  in  curls,  meaning  to  utter  womanly  words 
of  welcome,  burst  into  tears  of  sympathy  instead,  and  was 
folded  to  a  bosom  which  felt  an  almost  maternal  tenderness 
toward  her  from  that  very  hour. 

After  the  honored  guest  had  been  shown  to  her  bed- 
chamber, the  first  evening  of  her  coming,  Laura  slipped  back 
into  the  sitting-room  for  her  usual  chat,  though  not  on  usual 
subjects. 

"Ralph,"  she  said,  nestling  down  to  lay  her  head  on  her 
brother's  knee,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the  chances  of  finding 
Mrs.  Blythe's  son?" 

"A  little  reflection  under  these  bright  locks,"  he  answered, 
gently  rumpling  her  curls,  "  would  convince  you  that  it  is  tod 
soon  to  predict." 

"  But  you  surely  think  something,  one  way  or  another. 
Are  you  hopeful  ?" 

"  Hardly.  Tom  Blythe  may  never  have  come  to  California. 
His  bones  may  be  bleaching,  heaven  knows  in  what  land  or 
water." 

Laura  turned  her  head  so  that  she  might  look  into  the  fire. 

"What  do  you  see  there,  Ralph?"  she  murmured;  "isn't 
that  hope  in  those  mounting  flames  ?" 

"  What  do  I  see  there  ?"  he  retorted,  playfully.  "  I  see 
wood  that  will  soon  be  burned  out.     To  bed  with  you  !" 

"Well,"  she  said,  slowly,  rising  and  shaking  her  head  at 
him,  "  I  know  that  Tom  Blythe  is  alive,  and  will  turn  up  in 
some  wonderful,  romantic  way." 

Going  through  the  narrow,  gaily  papered  hall  toward  her 
room,  Laura  was  attracted  by  a  light  still  gleaming  under 
Mrs.  Blythe's  door.  She  rapped  softly,  and,  receiving  no 
nnswer,  gently  turned  the  knob,  thinking  her  guest  fallen 
r<  --leep.     But  the  lady  was  sitting  in  her  chair,  with  counte- 

nce  pale  and  distracted,  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 


"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blythe  !"  cried  Laura,  hastening  toward 
her.     "Are  you  ill  ?" 

"Ah,  child,"  Mrs.  Blythe  made  answer,  starting  violently, 
"  how  far  away  I  have  been  !" 

She  laid  gentle  hands  on  Laura's  sloping  shoulders,  and 
looked  with  sad  intensity  into  her  face. 

"  I  have  been  living  over  the  past  again.  First,  twin  babes 
died  on  my  breast ;  then  my  noble  young  husband  ;  and 
last,  my  beautiful  Leila.  My  heart  bled  for  each  with  the 
agony  of  parting  ;  yet  I  tell  you  there  are  moments  when  I 
wish  I  knew  Tom  safe  beside  the  others." 

Laura  leaned  forward,  impulsively  laying  her  warm,  red 
cheek  against  the  one  so  chill  and  sorrowful.  She  felt  that 
her  strong  hope  must  find  magnetic  way  into  that  burdened 
soul. 

"O  Mrs.  Blythe  !  I  am  so  certain  that  he  will  be  found — 
and  how  happy  we  will  be  !" 

These  comforting  words  were  met  by  an  outburst  of 
despair. 

"  Child,  child  !"  she  whispered,  passionately,  "if  I  could  be 
sure  !  What  if  those  dreadful  suspicions there,  my  rose- 
leaf1,  I  am  frightening  you.  They  call  me  a  brave  woman,  but 
often,  as  you  see,  I  am  a  very  coward." 

Notwithstanding  this  mood  of  hopelessness,  Mrs.  Blythe 
appeared  at  breakfast  next  morning  with  as  merry  a  counte- 
nance as  one  could  wish. 

"  Ah,  now  ! "  cried  Laura,  archly,  "  you  are  worthy  your 
name." 

"  I  am  quite  myself  again,"  she  made  answer.  "  How 
charming  it  will  be  when  my  son  is  found.  He  will  be  cer- 
tain to  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  then  " — with  a  faint  sigh  for 
Leila — "  I  will  have  a  precious  daughter  again." 

Some  months  went  by  in  quiet  rounds  of  home-living  and 
home-loving,  but,  in  spite  of  much  zeal,  Ralph  announced  no 
news  of  the  missing  son. 

"You  keep  dreadfully  still  about  Tom  Blythe  lately."  So 
Laura  scolded  one  evening,  in  her  old  place  by  her  brother's 
knee  and  the  fire.  "At  first  you  used  to  tell  us  every  night 
what  had  been  done  toward  finding  him.  I  hope  you  have 
not  given  him  up.     Men  are  so  easily  discouraged." 

"  Is  this  the  same  little  sister,"  queried  Ralph,  gently  tweak- 
ing her  ear,  "  who  has  often  found  fault  with  me  for  my  pa- 
tience and  persistency?  Yet,  to  tell  you  plain  truth,  dear,  I 
can  not  think  what  step  to  take  next  in  this  matter." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  she  pouted.  "He  must  be  found,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  Blythe's  romantic  prediction  had  so  taken  hold  upon 
her  fancy,  that  she  had  nearly  added  "  for  my  sake."  Ralph 
smiled. 

"  Will  nothing  suit  your  exigent  ladyship  but  for  me  to  give 
up  my  business  and  become  a  wandering  interrogation-point 
through  valley  and  over  mountain?  Wait  a  bit  until  we  get 
another  letter  from  Louisville.  What  so  likely  as  that  the 
prodigal,  if  alive,  will  sooner  or  later  turn  up  in  the  old  home?" 

"  Mrs.  Blythe  has  no  such  expectation.  You  know  how 
she  refused  to  prosecute  her  husband's  brother,  who  robbed 
her  basely?  Well,  she  has  confessed  to  me  that  her  noble 
forbearance  toward  the  real  culprit  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
connecting  her  son  with  the  disgraceful  affair.  She  feels  that 
Tom  fled  from  the  persecution  of  unjust  slanderers,  and  would 
die  before  he  would  return.     I  know  that  I  would  !" 

"  Heigho,"  sighed  Denston,  "it  is  wonderful  how  many  evil 
tongues  there  are  gratuitously  wagging  in  this  world.  But" 
— as  if  with  a  sudden  resolution — "  my  mind  is  just  now  busy 
with  the  absorbing  query  whether  my  sister  Laura  can  keep 
a  secret." 

"  A  secret ! "  she  echoed,  with  dawning  excitement.  "  I 
declare,  there  is  a  dark,  mysterious  roguery  in  your  eye.  You 
have  found  out  something  worth  telling." 

"  Worth  telling,  maybe,  but  not  worth  repeating." 

He  waited  a  moment,  shaking  an  admonitory  ringer  in  her 
expectant  face,  and  then  said,  slowly: 

"  We  have  good  proof  that  Tom  Blythe  arrived  here  on  a 
sailing-vessel  early  in  '50." 

"  Good  gracious  !  when  is  Mrs.  Blythe  to  know  ? " 

"  Not  until  we  can  find  something  beyond  the  bare  fact  of 
his  arrival." 

"But  the  dread  of  his  death  before  reaching  here  would 
be  taken  away." 

"  Merely  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  dread  no  easier  to 
endure;  for  the  one  circumstance  which,  in  addition  to  the 
name,  leads  me  to  feel  certain  that  this  Blythe  is  the  verita- 
ble person  we  are  after,  is  in  itself  distressing.  I  can  not 
get  an  at  all  accurate  description  of  the  fellow  from  my  in- 
formant; but  of  one  thing  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt :  the 
Tom  Blythe  who  arrived  in  '50  was  suffering  from  a  racking 
cough.     Consumption  carried  off  father  and  daughter." 

"  Mrs.  Blythe  has  never  seemed  to  fear  such  a  fate  for  her 
son.  He  resembles  her  in  face  and  form;  why  should  he 
not  inherit  her  constitution?" 

Still,  Laura's  girlish  dreams  of  Tom  Blythe  were  never  so 
bright  after  that. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1853,  Captain  Guard,  having 
bought  a  share  in  an  ocean-going  vessel  then  lying  up  for  re- 
pairs, was  ashore  with  more  leisure  than  he  ordinarily  en- 
joyed. According  to  his  wont,  whenever  his  friend  was  in 
the  city,  Denston  took  him  home  to  dine. 

"  I  feel  like  a  large  sea-lion  disporting  himself  in  a  very 
small  tank,"  said  Guard,  merrily,  brushing  his  grizzled  locks 
in  Ralph's  room,  before  joining  the  ladies.  "  All  will  go  well, 
unless  I  am  expected  to  sit  in  one  of  those  new  parlor  chairs; 
they  would  crush  like  an  egg-shell  under  my  weight.  By  the 
way,  lad,  don't  you  think  that  our  Mrs.  Blythe  is  gradually 
accommodating  herself  to  this  sort  of  life  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  hope  for  her  son," 
replied  Ralph,  "  no  ;  she  refers  to  him  very  seldom  now,  but, 
I  am  convinced,  broods  the  more  in  secret.  I  never  dare 
come  in  upon  her  suddenly,  she  looks  up  with  so  sharp  and 
imperious  an  expectancy.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
uncertainty  is  a  blessing  compared  with  the  certainty  of  his 
death.  The  failure  of  our  efforts  to  find  him,  or  trace  of  him, 
points  strongly  that  way." 

"  I  don't  agree'  with  you  as  to  uncertainty  being  a  bless- 
ing," retorted  the  captain.  "  The  sooner  a  fine  woman  like 
that  gives  up  making  herself  wretched  by  longing  after  an 
ungrateful  scamp  of  a  boy — especially  if  he's  crow's  meat — 
the  better  for  herself  and  other  people.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
sturdily  braving  the  smile  in  friendly  eyes,  "  I've  knocked 


about  the  world — the  watery  three-fourths  of  it — a  good  deal, 
and  I  begin  to  enjoy  thinking  of  a  quiet  roof  ashore,  and  a 
welcome  waiting  under  it  from  somebody  who  would  belong 
to  me." 

Unconsciously,  in  the  fervor  of  expression,  the  captain's 
voice  had  risen  from  a  husky  whisper  to  a  burly  growl. 

Ralph  felt  obliged  to  warn  him  by  pointing  to  the  wall. 

"  Thin,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  mischievously,  "  and  the  ladies 
are  on  the  other  side  of  it." 

They  listened  a  minute,  and  Guard,  at  least,  was  relieved 
to  overhear  Mrs.  Blythe's  pleasant  tones,  now  arid  then  in- 
terrupted by  girlish  laughter,  giving  proof  that  the  pair  were 
absorbed  in  other  matters. 

After  dinner,  under  pretense  of  smoking,  Guard  drew 
Denston  out  of  doors.  A  gray  fog  was  stealing  down  the 
sandy  ridges,  which  were  as  mountains  to  the  nestling  cot- 
tage, and  the  two  friends  went  to  plunge  into  its  bosom. 

"  I  hate  the  thought  of  sailing  in  my  present  unsettled 
frame  of  mind,"  the  captain  began.  Then,  after  a  pause  : 
"  Come,  lad,  I'll  be  open  as  day  with  you  :  somebody  of 
whom  we  are  both  thinking  has  given  me  to  understand  that 
she  will  never  marry  while  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  her 
boy.  Now,  I  am  not  such  a  selfish  brute  as  to  wish  him 
dead,  but  if  he  is  dead,  I  would  take  enormous  satisfaction 
in  knowing  it." 

They  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  mound  whence  there  was 
an  outlook  over  sloping  bank  and  wind-swept  hollow,  each 
with  its  creeping  drift  of  vapor,  and  then  Guard  tossed  his 
arms  with  a  sudden  access  of  impatience,  exclaiming  : 

"Spirit  of  Tom  Blythe  !  if  you  have  gone  to  navigate  the 
Eternal  Ocean,  I  suppose  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting 
you  to  answer  a  hail  and  report  yourself  1 " 

Denston  was  touched  by  his  friend's  mood  ;  for  he  knew 
him  well  enough  to  divine  a  deal  of  earnest  feeling  under 
jesting  accents. 

"To  think,"  cried  the  captain  again,  this  time  bending 
his  shaggy  brows  fiercely  upon  Ralph,  "  to  think  that  a  mere 
stripling  of  a  ghost  should  stand  effectually  in  the  way  of  a 
big  fellow  like  me  !  You  know  me  for  a  man  who  will  not 
coddle  himself  into  believing  what  suits  him  best,  so  I  dare 
tell  you  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  lurking  scoundrel  I  would 
go  away  to  Mazatlan  with  a  wife  in  the  ^torm  Wind's  snug 
little  cabin." 

His  voice  thickening  unexpectedly,  he  made  effort  to  add: 
"  Miserable  weather,  this  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  a  whole 
fog-bank  into  my  lungs.     Let  us  go  back." 

After  plodding  along  in  sympathetic  silence  a  while,  the 
captain  resumed  his  ordinary  tone,  saying  : 

"  1  have  always  meant  to  inquire  particularly  what  you  did 
in  regard  to  that  Blythe  whom  our  lady  went  to  Sacramento 
to  find.     Did  you  ever  follow  that  clue? " 

"  I  set  Bob  Eggles  at  it.     You  know  Bob?". 

"  Better  than  I  know  my  own  face.  Did  he  unearth  any- 
thing of  interest?" 

"  He  discovered  that  Blythe  had  worked  for  a  grocer, 
named  Dawson.  I  told  him  to  follow  Dawson.  It  was  a 
long  hunt,  and  at  times  looked  hopeless.  Dawsons  were 
thick  as  weeds  after  a  rainy  spell.  But  he  did  find  the  right 
one  at  last,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him  in  my  shop. 
Lucky  for  Mrs.  Blythe  that  the  quondam  clerk  was  not  nel- 
son. Why,  Dawson  was  obliged  to  discharge  the  fellow  for 
theft." 

"What  led  you  to  feel  that  he  was  not  .Mrs.  Blythe's 
son  ?" 

"  The  description  Dawson  gave  of  him." 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  Guard,  dryly  ;  "  do  you  know  that  I 
would  have  run  that  sticky-fingered  chap  down,  and  taken  a 
square  look  at  him  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !" 

"  I  would  have  run  that  sticky-fingered  chap  down,  and 
taken  a^quare  look  at  him,"  he  repeated,  with  obstinate  liter- 
alness.  "  Did  I  not  warn  you  that  if  you  went  hunting  for 
Tom  Blythe  with  his  mother's  picture  of  his  perfections  in 
your  eye,  you  would  never  find  him  ?  I  stake  my  oath  you 
would  not  recognize  him  if  you  and  he  bumped  noses  on  the 
street.  You're  a  nice  fellow" — in  affectionate  irony.  "If 
Mrs.  Blythe  should  sing  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe  to  me,  and 
call  it  a  psalm-tune,  I'd  be  bound  to  believe  it,  for  I  am  an 
old  fool,  and  they  say  old  fools  are  the  worst ;  but  there's  no 
excuse  for  you.  She's  the  best  woman  that  ever  the  sun  was 
sorry  to  leave  at  night,  and  glad  to  get  back  to  of  mornings  ; 
but  womankind — Lord  love 'em  for  it ! — have  a  way  of  smooth- 
ing over  everything  to  the  discredit  of  their  own,  and  I've 
suspected  her  of  doing  so  in  Tom's  case.  There  is  that  rob- 
bery she  has  told  us  about — a  hundred  to  one  her  own  boy 
took  the  trinkets,  and  she  knows  it  ! " 

"  By  the  way,  it  seems  that  some  of  her  relatives  suspected 
him." 

"  If  they  suspected  him,  why  shouldn't  we?  I  want  you 
to  bear  witness  that  I  did  not  think  any  good  of  the  lad  from 
the  first." 

"  Listen  to  reason,  old  fellow.  Dawson  is  still  in  town,  or 
was  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
hear  a  description  of  his  clerk  from  his  own  lips." 

To  this  Guard  acceded,  and,  setting  aside  that  matter  en- 
tirely, leaned  on  the  garden-gate  before  opening  it,  to  ex- 
claim, with  a  quizzical  twitching  of  his  rough,  hairy  lip,  and 
a  tell-tale  moisture  on  his  lashes  : 

"  Womankind?  Bless  us,  lad,  if  my  old  mother  were  alive 
this  day  she'd  find  something  in  me  to  be  proud  of;  and  as 
for  my  faults,  though  they're  as  thick  as  barnacles  on  an 
abandoned  hulk,  her  doting  eyes  would  be  blind  to  'em  !  " 

Mrs.  Blythe  sang  that  evening,  accompanying  herself  on 
a  queer  little  piano  which  was  one  of- the  Denston  treasures. 
Her  voice  was  somewhat  unpracticed,  and  given  to  many 
quavers,  but  it  was  as  sweet  and  pathetic  as  the  old-fashioned 
ballads  she  chose  to  sing. 

Ralph  and  his  sister  were  meanwhile  withdrawn  in  a  cor- 
ner, holding  a  whispered  conversation,  the  drift  of  which 
Guard  was  to  know. 

"  How  oddly  things  come  about!"  Denston  said,"  seeing 
his  friend  to  the  gate.  "  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  you 
are  right  about  Mrs.  Blythe,  suspecting  her  son.  She  makes 
a  great  confidant  of  Laura,  yet  sister  tells  me  that  she  has 
seen  Mrs.  Blythe  utterly  unnerved  again  and  again  by  some 
dread  which  she  refuses  to  explain." 

"  My  mind  misgives  me  touching  that  Sacramento  chap," 
muttered  Guard. 

"Oh,  I  am  easy  enough  on  that  score,  for  Dawson  describes 
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his  clerk  as  black-haired  and  brown-skinned — the  very  re- 
verse of  our  Tom  Blythe.     But  see  Dawson  for  yourself." 

The  captain  did  see  Dawson,  and  was  not  prepossessed 
with  his  appearance.  As  the  former  phased  it,  Dawson  had 
punished  too  much  whisky  to  be  altogether  reliable;  still, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word-  as  an  uninterested 
witness. 

He  not  only  repeated  the  description  of  his  clerk  which  he 
had  already  given  to  Ralph,  but  added  some  further  items, 
out  of  the  generosity  of  his  heart  or  the  volubility  of  his 
tongue  : 

"Why,  after  that  fellow  left  my  shop  — Bill,  I  think  his 
name  was,  Bill  Blythe ;  yes,  I'm  sure  that  was  it  —I  met  him 
face  to  face  down  here  in  'Frisco,  tending  bar  for  a  friend  of 
mine,  under  the  name  of  Henry  Brander.  I  put  a,  bug  in 
his  employer's  ear,  and  Blythe,  alias  Brander,  was  told  to 
make  himself  scarce.  Since  that,  IVe  seen  the  name  Henry 
Brander  in  connection  with  the  lowest  kind  of  scrapes;  and, 
unless  I'm  mistaken,  the  fellow  has  been  under  arrest  for 
various  offenses.  And  now,  gents,  if  you  feel  an  interest  in 
unearthing  him,  the  police  can  very  likely  give  you  his  ad- 
dress." 

Guard's  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Blythe's  son  prepared  him 
to  believe  many  tough  things,  yet  he  now  saw  no  reason  to 
pursue  Brander. 

fc  One  evening,  shortly  after  the  interview  between  Dawson 
and  Guard,  Laura  Denston  welcomed  her  brother  home  with 
what  he  called  her  "coaxing  mouth." 

*  "What  is  it  now,"  he  questioned,  in  his  indulgent  fashion, 
J* a  roc's  egg?" 

£'  "Lydia  Emmons  is  going  to  be  married — the  letter  you 
sent  home  to  me  to-day  was  from  her  ;  she  has  always 
counted  upon  my  help  in  making  the  wedding  arrange- 
ments." 

"  So  you  wish  to  go  to  San  Jose"?  " 
I  "  If  you  will  consent,"  was  her  demure  reply. 
H"If  1  will  consent?"  echoed  Ralph,  seeking  to  catch  her 
eyes,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  own.     "Come,  that  is 
too  good.     You  know  that  your  trunk  is  already  packed. 
Confess,  you  little  cheat ! " 

Laura  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 
m  "  It  is,"  she  owned ;  "  and  Mrs.  Blythe's,  too.    She  is  going 
to  take  care  of  me." 
"  May  I  ask  when  you  have  arranged  to  start  ?  " 
"To-morrow — if  you  consent." 
'    "  No  more  of  that  ! "  he  laughed,  shaking  his  head  at  her. 
"Ah,  when'you  get  a  husband  to  tyrannize  over  you,  you 
will  remember  good  old  Ralph,  and  appreciate  him." 

"And  when  you  get  a  wife,"  retorted  the  saucy  rogue, 
shaking  her  head  at  him,  "who  will  always  have  her  own 
way  without  asking  your  permission,  how  you  will  appreciate 
meek  little  Laura  !" 

t  Denston  was  very  busy  at  a  desk  in  the  sitting-room  all 
that  evening,  doing  something  with  a  lot  of  tiresome  figures, 
while  the  ladies  were  pleasantly  chatting  over  their  contem- 
plated trip.  When  Laura  was  lighting  the  bedroom  can- 
dles, he  turned  around,  and  motioned  Mrs.  Blythe  to  remain. 

"One  word  with  you,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 
I  "Does  that  mean  for  me  to  leave  you  two  alone?"  queried 
Laura,  pertly.     "It  seems  to  me  that  1  am  getting  to  be  a 
mere  nobody  in  my  own  house." 

'  Ralph's  brows  beginning  to  twitch,  as  they  always  did 
when  he  was  especially  anxious  or  troubled,  the  merry  girl 
ran  to  kiss  them. 

If  "Mind!"  she  called,  saucily,  peeping  back  through  the 
door,  "  you  are  to  have  minutes  only;  I  won't  be  able  to 
sleep  while  you  are  talking  secrets." 

Having  already  risen,  Mrs.  Blythe  remained  standing  with 
an  air  of  mild  expectancy.  Ordinarily  the  mere  hint  of  an 
interview  aroused  and  excited  her;  but  she  was  now  im- 
pressed that  Denston  wished  to  ask  some  questions  about 
his  sister,  who  had  been  seeing  a  deal  of  company  of  late. 
But  he  held  a  little  account-book  out  toward  her,  saying: 

"  When  I  undertook  to  conduct  the  search  for  your  son, 
you  p'aced  some  money  at  my  disposal.  Here  you  will  find 
entered  every  item  of  expenditure;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
look  them  over?" 

He  did  not  have  the  courage  to  add  that,  for  the  present, 
he  considered  all  active  measures  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Blythe  raised  her  hand  to  motion  his  hand  away. 
Her  blue  eyes  looked  into  his  eyes  with  the  frankest  affection. 
"  Ralph,  my  noble  young  friend,"  she  made  reply,  "  I  rec- 
ognize no  such  considerations  between  us.  I  rely  implicitly 
upon  your  integrity.  Your  devotion  has  been  above  price. 
Save  in  one  thing  I  am  utterly  content" — here  her  voice  fal- 
tered, and  her  eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears — "you  have  not 
found  my  son." 

It  was  no  reproach,  but  a  wail  of  disappointment. 


The  captain  saw  the  ladies  off.  Mrs.  Blythe  stood,  fair  and 
tall,  on  the  receding  deck  of  the  ferry-boat,  smiling  the  last 
good-bye,  which  Laura  waved  with  fluttering  handkerchief. 
Had  the  gazer  on  shore  known  what  was  to  come,  his  fond, 
foolish  eyes  could  not  have  been  dimmer  than  they  were. 

"Sink  me  !"  he  muttered,  "if  ever  a  fortnight  looked  so 
long  ahead  of  me." 

He  loitered  slowly  up  to  Denston's  store,  where  the  latter 
had  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  his  clerk,  to  report  the 
ladies  safely  started. 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  haven't  anything  better  to  do  this  even- 

:    nig,"  said  Ralph,  "drop  in,  old  fellow,  and  I'll  impose  on 

you  to  take  care  of  my  customers  while  I  run  around  the  cor- 

I    ner  for  fifteen  minutes.     Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  my  er- 

I    rand.     It  is  to  Frossard's  Iodging-hous"e,  on  Jackson  Street, 

where  Dawson  has  ascertained  that  his  former  clerk,  Brander, 

or  Blythe,  is  lying  very  ill." 

"What  concern  is  that  of  yours?" 

"  No  concern,  beyond  common  charity." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  run  after 
every  thief  who  happens  to  be  thrown  at  your  head?" 

Denston  did  not  answer.  If  ever  a  man  was  likely  to  be 
humane  to  all,  without  questioning  character,  it  was  himself. 

"  Hang  Dawson  for  an  officious  meddler  !"said  the  captain, 
irritably.  "What  point  did  he  think  to  gain  by  looking  up 
this  rogue  and  saddling  him  on  you?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he's  in  with  Brander,  and  will  go  halves  on  the  spoils." 

Nevertheless,  Guard  was  on  hand  in  the  evening,  and 
passed  the  time  of  his  friend's  absence  chatting  with  those 


who  dropped  in  for  business  or  pleasure.    He  was  alone  when 
Denston  returned. 

"Well,  lad?"  the  captain  asked,  yawning,  and  wondering 
what  he  would  do  with  himself  until  bed-time. 

Denston's  reply  made  him  perfectly  rigid. 

"Captain  Guard,"  Ralph  said,  in  greatly  perturbed  tones, 
"  I  have  found  Tom  Blythe." 

"Merciful  powers  !  you  can  not  mean  this  Brander " 

"The  same." 

"  But  Dawson's  description  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  saw  :  On  entering  the  sick-room 
— a  squalid  hole — I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  ghastly 
young  fellow  propped  up  in  bed.  Instead  of  the  dark  hair 
and  swarthy  skin  of  Dawson's  description,  judge  of  my  hor- 
ror to  behold  a  fair  face,  with  golden  locks  dropping  about  it. 
A  dreadful  conviction  struck  me  so  chill  that  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.     And  he  is  dying  of  consumption." 

"  He  was  disguised  in  Sacramento!"  ejaculated  Guard,  in 
a  dazed  voice  ;  "  why  didn't  we  think  of  that  ?  What  is  to 
be  done?" 

"  We  must  see  him  again  to-morrow." 

The  two  friends  went  together. 

Addressed  by  the  name  of  Tom  Blythe,  the  sick  man  was 
greatly  startled,  but  he  acknowledged  it  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance. Pressed  further  as  to  his  birthplace  and  family,  he 
broke  into  violent  profanity. 

"  You're  mighty  inquisitive,  gents  !"  he  said.  "  It  isn't  the 
California  custom  to  pry  into  one's  pedigree.  I  first  saw  life 
in  'Frisco  on  my  twenty-first  birthday,  and  long  before  my 
twenty-fifth  I'll  be  nobody's  business  but  the  worms'.  A 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  is  my  motto." 

"Tom  Blythe,"  was  Ralph's  solemn  next  announcement, 
"  somebody  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  here  seeking  you." 

"Great  God,  my  mother!"  he  muttered,  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  His  thin  shoulders  shook  with  suppressed 
sobs.  But  he  soon  controlled  himself,  and  was  the  reckless, 
bitter  boy  again. 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  I  have  done,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  just  what  I  was  brought  into  this  world  to  be.  My 
fate  was  cut  and  dried  from  my  first  squall.  If  my  mother 
wants  to  see  me,  tell  her  that  I  am  a  thief — but  probably  she 
knows  that  to  her  own  cost ;  that  I  have  lain  besotted  in  the 
gutter  ;  that  if  I  were  well  enough  to  leave  this  bed,  I  could 
not  walk  the  streets  a  free  man.  I  won't  conceal  anything, 
for  what  care  I  ?  It  was  these  rotten  lungs" — laying  hand  on 
his  sunken  chest — "  that  helped  to  make  a  beast  of  me." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? "  asked  Guard,  when  the 
two  friends  stood  alone  in  sad  consultation. 

"  Let  us  carry  him  to  my  home,"  answered  Ralph,  "  and 
get  him  clean  and  fresh  there,  against  his  mother's  return. 
We  can  at  least  spare  her  the  agony  of  beholding  him  first 
in  that  wretched  place." 

Having  been  for  eighteen  months  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  uncertain  charity  of  his  former  low  comrades,  Tom 
Blythe  consented  to  be  taken  whithersoever  Ralph  pleased. 
Reckless  of  his  youth  as  he  had  been,  he  was  bent  upon  ap- 
pearing reckless  to  the  end.  As  they  were  bearing  him  into 
the  little  cottage  among  the  sand-heaps,  he  said,  with  a 
ghastly  smile  :  "  The  next  move  will  be  made  with  my  eyes 
shut  and  my  toes  sticking  up.  I  hope,  Denston,  that  you'll 
see  me  laid  comfortably  on  my  side.  Hang  it !  't  wouldn't 
be  very  agreeable  to  have  the  nightmare  in  one's  coffin." 

Later,  bit  by  bit,  he  told  Ralph  his  story.  He  had  always 
been  inclined  to  rove,  and  home,  especially  with  straitened 
meahs,  soon  grew  unendurable.  "  California"  glittered  and 
spun — a  magical  word — in  all  his  day-dreams. 

"  I  left  Louisville,"  he  said,  "  a  smooth-faced,  light-haired 
fellow,  with  a  complexion  more  like  a  girl's  than  I  cared  to 
have  it.  New  York  did  the  business.  I  fell  among  some 
chaps  there  who  dyed  and  stained  me  so  that  my  own 
mother  wouldn't  have  known  me.  I  kept  the  disguise  up 
just  for  devilment  until  I  was  laid  on  my  back.  Then  I  had 
my  head  shaved,  and  I  came  out  in  my  natural  tints." 

"  I  might  have  started  in  square  when  I  got  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, at  another  time,  "  but  a  cough  had  settled  on  me,  with 
such  pain  in  my  chest  that  I  knew  if  I  was  to  have  any  fun 
in  this  world  I  must  be  quick  about  it." 

Then  came  the  darkest  passage  of  all.  "  Once  certain 
what  doom  was  on  me,  I  no  longer  thought  of  replacing  the 
jewels  stolen  from  my  mother — I  sold  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  journey.  I  cursed  her  in  my  heart.  Think  of 
a  big  frame,  such  as  mine  was,  beginning  to  decay  before  it 
had  attained  full  growth.  You  needn't  expect  me  to  blush  to 
look  my  mother  in  the  face — no.  Let  her  blush  to  look  in 
my  face ! " 

Denston  had  written  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Blythe,  with  news  of 
his  unexpected  recovery  of  her  son  ;  but,  in  mercy  to  her,  he 
delayed  sending  it  until  the  last  moment.  Suddenly,  the 
fortnight  of  the  proposed  stay  not  yet  being  ended,  Laura 
wrote  that  her  companion  was  too  restless  to  enjoy  a  longer 
visit,  and  that  they  would  start  home  the  following  morning. 

It  was  then  too  late  to  forward  the  letter.  Denston  had 
no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  he  met  Mrs.  Blythe  upon  the 
wharf,  and  convey  the  intelligence  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  Lord  forgive  me  for  an  arrant  coward  ! "  said  Captain 
Guard,  in  mortal  fright ;  "  don't  ask  me  to  be  anywhere  near." 

The  following  day  was  the  14th  of  April,  1853 — a  date  well 
remembered  still  in  some  sorrowing  hearts.  On  that  day 
the  steamer  Jenny  Lind  left  Alviso  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred souls  on  board  ;  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  15th  she  was 
towed  up  to  the  wharf  a  wreck,  while  one  of  every  five  of 
her  passengers  was  dead,  or  in  a  dying  condition. 

By  the  bursting  of  a  steam-pipe,  volumes  of  deadly  vapor 
had  been  forced  into  the  cabin. 

Laura  Denston,  alone,  nerve-shaken  by  her  nearness  to 
the  terrible  catastrophe,  fell  upon  her  brother's  bosom  un- 
harmed. Mrs.  Blythe's  death  had  been  almost  instantaneous. 
She  was  not  disfigured,  and  her  last  sleep  was  pleasant  to 
behold.  The  coughing  and  cursing  of  the  sick,  wicked  boy, 
sounding  loud  through  the  Denston  house,  brought  no 
shadow  to  her  quiet  brow. 

She  was  buried  in  one  of  the  many  hollows  of  Yerba 
Buena  Cemetery,  and  two  months  later  Tom  Blythe's  body 
was  carried  thither. 

Is  there,  for  devoted  mother  and  erring  son,  no  happy 
meeting  in  the  long,  long  ages  beyond  these  drifts  of  sand 
and  of  cloud  ?  Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1880. 


THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


And  Why,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Writer,  it  should  be  Retained. 


Editors  Argonaut:  May  I  ask  some  space  m  your  pa- 
per to  refute  the  statements  and  arguments  of  "J.  D.  P.,"  in 
your  issue  of  September  25  ?  In  the  first  place,  England  does 
not  want  any  greater  freedom  of  the  people  than  that  she  al- 
ready enjoys.  All  the  substantial  and  intelligent  Americans 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  have  united  in  bewailing 
that  great  freedom  of  the  people  which  in  this  country  makes 
the  vote  of  a  shiftless,  idle,  ignorant  vagabond  equal  to  that 
of  an  educated  man  with  perhaps  great  stakes  in  the  coun- 
try. Such  freedom  verges  on  mob  rule.  (Excuse  the  term — 
it  is  still  in  use  in  England.)  We  do  not  want  it — our  prop- 
erty qualification  is  too  low  as  it  is.  Universal  suffrage,  I 
take  it,  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  all  men  are  equal. 
But,  with  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  1  utterly  deny  [hat  any  two  men 
you  select  can  be  equals — one  must  beat  the  other  in  some- 
thing. When  one  man  beats  another,  democracy  ceases  and 
aristocracy  begins.  Aristocracy  is  the  ascendancy  of  the 
better  man.  In  a  rude  state,  the  better  man  is  the  stronger  ; 
in  a  corrupt  state,  perhaps  the  more  roguish;  in  modem  re- 
publics;  the  jobbers  get  the  money  a?id  the  lawyers  the  power. 
[The  italics  are  mine.]  In  well-ordered  states  alone,  aristoc- 
racy appears  at  its  genuine  worth — the  better  man  in  birth, 
because  respect  for  ancestry  secures  a  higher  standard  of 
honor;  the  better  man  in  wealth,  because  of  the  immense 
uses  to  enterprise,  energy,  and  the  fine  arts  which  rich  men 
must  be  if  they  follow  their  natural  inclinations  ;  the  better 
man  in  character,  the  better  man  in  ability,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  define;  and  these  two  last  will  beat  the  others  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  if  the  state  be  flourishing  and 
free.  All  these  four  classes  of  men  constitute  true  aristoc- 
racy, and  when  a  better  government  than  true  aristocracy 
shall  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  we  shall  not  be  far  off 
from  the  millennium  and  the  reign  of  saints." 

Such  an  aristocracy  England  possesses.  No  one,  I  think, 
will  deny  the  House  of  Lords  has  reasonably  good  birth, 
your  correspondent  charges  them  with  wealth,  while  their 
station  ensures  their  education  being  first-class.  But  per- 
haps "J.  D.  P."  derives  his  idea  of  an  English  peer  from 
"  Dundreary." 

Taine,  in  his  "Notes  on  England,"  says:  "Doubtless  it  is 
unfortunate  that  hereditary  riches  and  premature  importance 
should  serve  unjustly  to  crown  an  entire  class,  but  it  is  at 
this  price  that  a  select  few  can  be  obtained.  The  peerage 
resembles  a  stud — out  of  one  hundred  animals  you  get  six 
good  racers.  Without  competent  chiefs  a  state  can  not  pros- 
per. Can  you  pay  too  dearly  for  a  certain  contingent  of  com- 
petent chiefs,  and  the  frequent  chance  of  a  great  statesman?" 

"J.  D.  P."  talks  of  this  "noxious  body"  and  "living  wrong" 
as  though  it  were  the  Polish  or  French  nobility  of  the  past 
— exclusive,  selfish,  corrupt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is,  as 
Macaulay  observes,  the  most  democratic  aristocracy  in  the 
world ;  its  ranks  are  constantly  recruited  from  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  the  middle  classes  ;  it  is  fairly  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility;  heads  every  charity  list,  and  uses  every 
endeavor  to  promote  all  kinds  of  societies  and  institutions 
for  the  good  of  the  mas.ses.  The  very  word  lord,  in  its  old 
Saxon  form,  means  "giver  of  bread."  ■ 

"J.  D.  P."  quotes  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  embittered  and  furious  outbursts  of  this 
statesman  are  deprecated  by  moderate  men  of  his  own  and 
all  parties,  and  his  antipathy  to  the  lords  is  easily  under- 
stood, as  he  himself  confesses  that  his  supporters  are  not  to 
be  found  among  the  nobility,  the  wealthy,  or  the  clergy. 

"J.  D.  P."  talks  of  a  future  revolution  in  England  in  away 
that  shows  him  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  of  the  constitution.  "  Multos  per  cunos  stat 
fortuna  domus  et  avi  numeratur  avorum."  This  is  the  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  not  only  in  its  settled  course,  but  in  all 
its  revolutions.  "  Our  democracy  is  most  aristocratic  in  all 
its  ideas,  and  entertains  that  profound  reverence  for  law  and 
prescription  which  has  long  been  characteristic  of  English- 
men." When  a  revolution  takes  place  in  England,  it  is  to 
prevent,  not  make,  a  change.  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  fell 
because  they  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and 
Cromwell  himself  received  royal  honors,  quartered  his  arms 
with  those  of  England,  and  created  peers  by  patent,  with 
said  arms  in  the  margin. 

"J.  D.  P."  has  probably  been  reading  sundry  growls 
against  the  House  of  Lords  in  extremely  radical  or  second- 
class  newspapers  ;  but  "  because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers 
under  a  fern  make  a  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
pray  do  not  think  they  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field." 

Surprised  as  "J.  D.  P."  may  be  to  learn  it,  the  will  of  the 
people  (that  is,  of  qualified  voters)  is  felt,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, more  promptly  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States.  With,  us  a  government  may  be  defeated  on  a  great 
measure,  and  at  once  put  out  of  power,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  people  may  have  to  wait  four  years  before  an  op- 
portunity of  reversing  the  policy  of  the  Government  occurs. 

"  J.  D.  P."  should  know  that  the  House  of  Lords  never 
persists  in  throwing  out  a  measure  evidently  approved  by 
the  nation,  but  their  function  is  to  check  too  hasty  legislation, 
and,  being  older  men  than  the  House  of  Commons,  with  fre- 
quently long  experience  gained  therein,  to  act  as  a  revision- 
ary  body  on  bills  sent  up  for  their  approval. 

Aristotle  observes  that  democracy  has  many  striking  points 
of  resemblance  with  a  tyranny — the  demagogue  in  the  one, 
the  court  favorite  in  the  other,  exercise  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  respectable  citizens.  The  Government  of  England 
strikes  the  happy  mean  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a 
great  many  Americans  too,  "J.  D.  P."  gains  little  by  com- 
paring the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  that  of 
England,  consisting,  as  the  former  does,  of  an  undignified 
race  for  loaves  and  fishes,  wherein  the  majority  of  respecta- 
ble citizens  are  afraid  to  participate,  lest  their  names  be 
blackened  by  partisans  and  demagogues.  F.  C.  B. 

San  Francisco,  October  15,  1880. 


William  Hurrell  Mallock  :  To  the  unjaundiced  eye  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  happiness  of  various  kinds  has  been, 
and  is,  continually  attained  by  men.     And  ingenious  pes^i 
mists  do  but  waste  their  labor  when  they  try  to  conv;r  -e 
happy  man  that  he  really  must  be  miserable. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


AN    AFTERNOON    CONFIDENCE. 


Mr.  Rose  Johnstone  was  the  most  elegant  egotist  I  ever 
knew.  I  first  met  him  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  I  owed  the  ac- 
quaintance to  a  childish  penchant  for  the  most  brilliant  actor 
of  the  age.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  child  of  six  years  or  so, 
one  day  there  ran  around  our  hotel  the  story,  mirthfully  told, 
that  I  had  been  discovered  in  the  remotest  bay  of  the  long 
parlor  writing  upon  a  play-bill — from  which  I  had  copied  his 
name— a  letter,  a  veritable  love-letter,  designed  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Talma  Roscius.  The  character  of  my  produc- 
tion was  discovered  by  a  fellow-boarder,  to  whom  I  made 
frequent  appeals  "  how  to  spell "  certain  words,  whose  tender 
significance  aroused  her  curiosity  as  to  my  use  of  them. 

The  poor  little  printed  missive— childish,  but  intensely  sin- 
cere, and  ardent  as  a  Sapphic  lay— was  ruthlessly  confiscated, 
and,  having  been  exhibited  to  my  own  family  and  other  guests 
of  the  house,  it  was  finally  shown  to  Mr.  Roscius  himself. 
He  must  have  been  amused  by  the  absurdity,  but  his  great 
heart  was  touched,  as  well  as  his  vanity.  He  sought  out  the 
little  baby  girl,  so  early  learning  the  lesson  of  her  kind,  and, 
while  we  were  at  the  same  house,  he  kept  me  almost  con- 
stantly with  him.  I  shall  never  again  know  fonder  pride 
than  when  he  held  me  before  him  on  headlong  gallop,  put 
into  my  tiny  hands  the  reins  that  guided  his  horses,  or  kept 
me  beside  him  to  dine. 

Long  after,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  life  stranded  me  at 
Santa  Cruz,  I  met  Talma  Roscius  again.  His  vacation 
brought  him  to  the  restful  resort— stately  as  of  yore,  his  no- 
ble head  bowed  not  a  line  by  the  fifteen  years  that  had  made 
me  a  gypsy-faced  woman,  striving,  with  indifferent  success, 
to  better gaucherie by  an  assumption  of  brusque  off-handness. 
His  recognition  brought  a  flood  of  bitter-sweet  memories 
rushing  over  me.  He  must  have  seen  me  moping  and  apart, 
for,  with  all  the  kindness  he  had  shown  the  child,  he  drew 
the  woman  into  his  own  circle.  It  was  only  another  recog- 
nition of  his  genius  and  greatheartedness,  that  his  notice,  his 
companionship,  brought  me,  obscure,  insignificant  as  I  was, 
into  something  like  celebrity.  And  so  it  was  that  I  met  Mr. 
Rose  Johnstone.  Social  ciphers  entered  into  none  of  his 
calculations ;  his  acquaintances  were  carefully  chosen  with  a 
view  to  the  use  he  might  make  of  them.  It  chanced  that  I 
shone  in  a  little  brief  distinction ;  Mr.  Rose  Johnstone  was 
quite  willing  to  avail  himself  of  its  lustre.  I  am  a  woman — 
therefore  presumably  vain ;  but  I  know  that  he  would  never 
have  given  me  a  second  glance,  but  for  the  prestige  of  Mr. 
Roscius'  friendship. 

I  could  not  understand  why,  when  we  met  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  Mr.  Rose  Johnstone  sought  to  renew  and 
extend  our  acquaintance.  Looking  back  now,  I  am  sure  that 
he  used  me  as  a  lure,  to  enhance  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  whom  he  wished  to  pique  with  a  little  wholesome 
neglect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  man  entertained  me  ;  in  the 
three  months  of  our  mutual  sojourn  at  the  coast,  he  formed  the 
habit  of  telling  me  a  deal  of  his  experience,  his  opinions  of 
things  and  people,  and  his  ideas  generally.  He  had  figured 
in  not  a  few  romances.  The  man  was  handsome,  impressive 
of  manner  ;  he  had  all  the  savoir  faire  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
I  could  readily  understand  how  many  a  heart  might  have 
ached  at  the  revelation  of  the  hideous,  naked  selfishness  of 
his  nature,  revealed  under  its  garb  of  grace. 

One  chill  autumn  day,  when  summer  guests  thought  of  de- 
parture, and  the  air  had  the  peculiar  wininess  that  marks 
the  season  in  this  southern  country,  we  sat  on  the  white 
beach,  below  the  bathing-houses,  watching  the  incoming 
tide,  watching  a  pair  of  lovers  loitering  up  the  sands  toward 
the  canon,  watching  a  bare-legged  man  clamming  below  the 
brown  wharf,  and  a  group  of  fishermen  casting  long  lines 
over  the  wharf-rails  into  the  surf,  and  a  giant  trail  of  kelp 
ashed  by  the  breakers,  struggling,  twisting,  writhing,  like  a 
sensate  creature.  The  book  from  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing lay  between  us,  its  leaves  fluttering  wildly  apart ;  a  puff 
of  wind  caught  up  some  sand,  and  flung  it  upon  the  book, 
fastening  down  a  page.     I  looked  and  read : 

"  A  man — at  least  most  men — may  love  on  through  life  : 
Love  in  fame,  love  in  knowledge,  in  work ;  earth  is  rife 
With  labor,  and  therefore  with  love,  for  a  man. 
If  one  love  fails,  another  succeeds,  and  the  plan 
Of  man's  life  includes  love  in  all  objects  ! " 


me  with  contempt  for  a  woman  so  surely  as  her  taking  the 
initiative  like  that.  And  yet  I  could  not  find  fault  with  this 
letter.  It  was,  clearly  enough,  unsolicited,  but  so  tactfully 
was  it  worded,  with  such  delicacy  and  ease,  that  the  most 
fastidious  and  captious  taste  could  have  found  in  it  no  irreg- 
ularity beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  being. 

"Under  the  commonplace  of  its- surface  I  thought  I  de- 
tected a  vein  of  anxiety.  I  kept  the  letter  by  me  for  some 
days,  all  the  time  seeming  to  comprehend  more  perfectly  the 
girl's  yearning  and  regret.  Then — I  answered  it,  in  Bonham's 
name,  trusting  to  her  not  knowing  his  writing.  In  due  time 
came  an  answer.  She  maintained  a  seemly  reserve,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  girl  was  overjoyed  at  the  prompt  re- 
sponse to  her  unasked  advances. 

"  Meanwhile,  Bonham  was  delayed  and  detained,  and  the 
letters  went  to  and  fro  in  constant  exchange.  Miss  Suddeth 
wrote  beautifully  ;  her  letters  were  as  worthy  of  study  as 
those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne'.  Her  thought  was  always  vig- 
orous and  pure,  and  its  expression  exquisite.  She  was  not 
gushing — she  seldom  lapsed  into  tenderness,  but  every  letter 
showed  how  deeply  her  feelings  were  involved;  for  before 
Bonham's  return  I  was  affianced  to  Miss  Suddeth,  in  his 
character-mask.  We  even  exchanged  rings,  and  some  tri- 
fling gifts — hers  chosen  with  perfection  of  taste. 

"  Of  course  Bonham  saw  the  letters  ;  he  was  a  trifle  indig- 
nant at  first,  but  afterward  assisted  in  extricating  me  from 
the  dilemma.  The  situation  was  known  to  most  of  the 
officers  of  our  lot ;  North  had  been  transferred  to  another 
post  some  time  before.  Those  fellows  used  to  read  all  the 
letters  I  had,  and  sometimes  assisted  in  composing  a  reply. 

"  It  was  well  along  in  the  summer  before  I  could  resolve 
to  leave  off  the  business.  Finally,  I  wrote  to  Miss  Suddeth, 
breaking  the  engagement.  I  gave  her  to  understand  that 
poverty  would  prevent  my  marriage  for  years  to  come,  and 
that  I  thought  it  unfair  to  fetter  her  with  a  protracted  be- 
trothal. Of  course  we  sent  back  all  her  letters,  but  she  did 
not  return  mine,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  from  or  of  her  after. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

I  gathered  up  my  book  and  shawl.  "  I  think  you  are  the 
most  unprincipled  man  I  ever  met !" 

Los  Angeles,  October,  1880.       Yda  Hillis  Addis. 


A    CONFEDERATE    FAIRY    STORY. 


Twenty-five  murderers  in  prison.  Twenty-five  conspira- 
cies within  the  law,  against  the  law,  to  rescue  them.  Twenty- 
five  lawyers  employed  to  get  them  free.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred jurors  to  be"  taken  from  their  business  to  try  them. 
Twenty-five  courts,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  used  as  machinery  for  their  acquittal.  Twenty-five  un- 
employed gallows,  with  twenty-five  hempen  nooses  dangling 
uselessly.  Twenty-five  preachers  deprived  the  privilege  of 
snatching  twenty-five  murderers  from  perdition,  and  with 
sniveling  hypocrisy  sending  them  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 
If  these  twenty-five  murderers  could  be  asphyxiated  like 
dogs  in  the  pound,  we  wonder  how  many  innocent  men 
would  escape  ?  Politics,  money,  and  false  sentimentality  are 
making  murder  not  only  a  safe  but  quite  respectable  busi- 
ness. We  await  with  interest  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
will  interest  themselves  for  the  poor  fellow  Wheeler,  who 
murdered  his  wanton  because  he  loved  her. 


A  great  duel  is  to  be  fought  on  the  2d  of  November  be- 
tween the  Solid  South  and  the  Solid  North.  We  give  the 
correspondence  in  full : 

The  South  to  the  North  :  You  have  used  the  expression  "solid."  I 
demand  to  know  if  vou  refer  to  the  South. 

Yours,  etc.,  The  South. 

North  to  South  :  I  did  use  the  expression,  and  I  charge  you  directly 
with  being  a  "solid  South."    Yours,  etc.,  The  North. 

5    to  N.:  You  lie !     My  address  is  South  Carolina. 

Yours,  etc..  The  South. 

p  S.— My  friend  General  Hancock  is  authorized  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insolent  and  mendacious  language  used  by  you  in  calling  the 
South  "solid."     He  will  arrange  weapons,  time,  and  place. 

Yours,  etc.,  The  South. 

Washington,  D.  C.  October.  1880. 
North  to  South  :  I  accept  vour  challenge  to  deadly  combat-on  the  2d 
of  November.     My  friend  General  Garfield  is  authorized  to  act  for  me. 
Weapons,  the  ballot-box,  and  may  the  Godess  of  Liberty  have  mercy  on 
your  Southern  soul.  The  North. 


On  the  margin  a  man's  hand  had  written  : 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 


apart ; 


With  such  a  sentiment  staring  me  in  the  face — "  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  story,"  said  Mr.  Rose  Johnstone.  I  never 
once  interrupted  his  speech,  while  his  suave,  complacent, 
dispassionate  voice  went  on.  He  knew  only  by  my  eyes  that 
I  was  giving  intelligent  attention.     "  In  the  spring  of  18—  I 

was  at  Fort ,  on  government  business  that  detained 

me  some  months.  At  that  time,  Fort was  the  frontier 

depot  of  operations  against  the  Sioux,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  officers  had  their  quarters  there.  With  the  wife  of 
one  Colonel  North  had  come  a  Miss  Deane  Suddeth,  of  St. 
Louis. 

"The  Norths,  Miss  Suddeth,  Barry  Bonham,  and  I  were 
so  much  together  that  the  five  were  almost  as  one  family. 
Miss  Suddeth  was  a  fine  woman.  She  was  handsome 
enough — not  in  a  particularly,  striking  way;  she  did  almost 
everything  well,  without  especial  excellence  ;  and,  for  all  her 
cheer  and  good  spirits,  she  was  thoroughly  self-contained. 
Of  all  women  I  have  known,  she  was  best  entitled  to  the 
term  '  well  balanced.'  About  the  middle  of  autumn  she  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis.  Her  absence  made  itself  felt  with  a 
power  that  was  startling  ;  it  was  as  if  one  of  us  had  died. 
-  "Perhaps  a  month  after  Miss  Suddeth's  departure,  Barry 
Bonham  came  into  my  room  one  morning  ;  the  post  had  just 
come  in,  and  his  hands  were  full  of  letters.  '  Johnstone,'  he 
said,  '  my  grandfather  has  died  in  Virginia;  I  am  summoned 
there  to  settle  up  the  property.  I  must  start  East  to-night. 
I  wish  you  would  take  charge  of  my  letters  in  my  absence. 
You  know  enough  of  my  affairs  to  answer  unimportant  ones 
as  well  as  I  can.  Except  from  my  present  destination,  I 
have  no  correspondence  that  signifies  much.' 

"The  very  next  post  after  Bonham's  departure  brought 
him  a  letter,  that  I  opened  carelessly  enough,  it  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  clerkly  hand.  I  never  was  so  surprised — it  was 
from  Miss  Suddeth.     I  have,  perhaps,  peculiar  views  regard 


The  last  Democratic  lie  was  started  out  upon  its  career 
from  a  New  York  paper  named  Truth.  A  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  General  Garfield  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  dead  man — a  letter  in  favor  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  Chinese  cheap  labor.  -It  is  a  forgery— so  pro- 
nounced by  General  Garfield  himself.  A  lie  usually  travels 
in  seven-league  boots,  while  sober  facts  jog  slowly  and  ste- 
dately  behind.  This  shameless  Democratic  lie  was  over- 
taken in  its  race  across  the  continent,  and  exposed  before  it 
was  printed  on  this  coast.  Still  the  Examiner  printed  it 
with  flaming  capitals,  in  double-leaded  column.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  slips  were  ordered  for  distribution,  but  the 
refutation  came  so  quick  and  so  direct  that  even  Democratic 
impudence  had  not  the  audacity  to  continue  the  publication. 
We  are  quite  confident  that  the  Examiner  will  correct  its 
mistake  by  a  full  explanation.     It  promised  to  be  honest. 


According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  irreconcilabl 
supporters  of  the  lost  cause  did  not  confine  their  effort 
for  the  perpetuation  of  rebel  sentiment  to  the  formation  c 
historical  societies  and  the  publication  of  highly  colore 
school  histories.  Wade  Hampton's  injunction  that  childre 
at  the  mother's  knee  should  be  taught  to  cherish  the  hatred 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  needed.  Before  it  was  given,  tr 
writer  of  a  foolish  little  book,  called  "  The  Princess  of  tt 
Moon,"  attempted  to  utilize  even  the  fairy  story  for  th: 
abominable  purpose.  This  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  wet 
not  monstrous.  The  book  was  published  at  Warrenton,  Va> 
in  1 869.  As  a  literary  production  it  is  insufferable  twaddL 
Its  only  significance  lies  in  the  facts  we  have  stated,  showin 
a  spirit  among  the  Southern  people  which  recent  events  ui 
happily  prove  to  exist  still.  The  book  is  most  absurd! 
designated  as  "  A  Confederate  Fairy  Story,"  and  is 
strange  a  mixture  of  political  bitterness  and  supernatural  fi< 
tion  as  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  dedicated  "  tofl 
children  of  the  South  who  suffered  during  the  late  war 
The  introduction,  which  is  addressed  to  "dear  little  Soutl 
ern  readers,"  dwells  upon  the  privation  following  the  wa 
and  urges  them  to  remember  that  when  God  wills  that  th< 
should  "  suffer,  through  the  wickedness  of  others,"  they  mu 
not  feel  too  much  "  resentment  against  the  instruments  of  h 
wrath."  This  pious  sentiment  is  followed  by  an  elabora 
recital  of  the  sufferings  of  Southern  children,  which  thi 
have  just  been  asked  to  forget.  How  well  they  remembe 
during  the  war  "  waged  against  us,"  "  that  chilly  nigr 
when  driven  from  your  homes  by  brutal  soldiers  ;  the  bun 
ing,  the  horrors  which  ensued.      You,  poor  little  wandere 

from  Atlanta,  and  children  of  burning  Columbia yo 

little  son  of  the  brave  papa, how  bitter  the  torture  th 

bound  thee,  hand  and  foot,  whilst  thy  sisters  were  insulti 

and  thy  mother  weeping  ;   thy  tears  of  indignation  1 

turn,  and  thou  feel'st  in  thy  heart  a  desire  for  revengt 
Enough  of  the  introduction.  The  story  describes  the  a 
ventures  of  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  who  ultimately  ma 
ries  the  Princess  of  the  Moon.  The  indignation  of  the  kii 
of  that  planet,  never  before  suspected  of  pro-slavery  sen 
mem,  is  great  on  learning  from  Randolph,  the  Confederal 
how  his  countrymen  had  been  finally  "  overpowered  ' 
countless  hordes  of  a  meddling,  peddling  race,  called  '  Ya 
kees.'"  The  king  asks  to  be  told  more  of  that  "pot 
stricken  land,"  and  his  eyes  moisten  as  Randolph  sin 
the  pathetic  song  of  the  "Conquered  Banner."  Wh 
the  story  ends  with  the  marriage,  the  good  fan 
with  a  touch  of  her  wand,  changes  the  hen 
dress  into  "a  magnificent  Confederate  uniform.'  T 
festivities  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  balloo 
floating  "banners  of  red  and  white  stripes."  From  the 
come  persons  carrying  "carpet-bags"  and  "traps  of 
descriptions.  They  like  the  country,  which  they  "  guesse 
would  surpass  "  the  best  government  the  world  ever  s; 
But  when  they  see  a  handsome  Confederate  soldier  on  t 
throne  they  are  abashed.  The  appearance  of  one  of  his  c 
slaves  puts  them  to  flight.  They  drop  their  carpet-ba; 
"from  which  fall  numerous  valuable  articles— spoons  p 
dominating."  The  old  slave  had  saved  the  Confederal 
father  from  his  burning  house,  and  this  precious  foot-note 
added  for  the  little  children's  benefit :  "  In  Selma,  during  1 
late  war,  an  old  man  was  burned  to  death  in  his  own  hou 
by  Yankee  soldiers,  no  faithful  darkey  being  near  to  rest 
him  from  the  flames."  But  the  good  fairy  intercepts  the  1 
ing  Yankees,  denounces  them  as  "  demons  of  cruelty,"  a 
asks  the  Confederate  to  fix  their  punishment.  That  no 
youth,  however,  begs  their  release,  "  even  though  those  e 
mies  have  driven  me  from  my  home  and  deprived  me 
every  earthly  consolation."  They  are  thereupon  dismiss 
by  the  fairy  with  this  address  :  "You  may  well  rejoice  t: 
your  captor,  being  a  Confederate  soldier,  spurns  to  tram 
on  fallen  foes,  even  though  they  be  the  pillagers  and  plund 
ers  of  his  own  household.  Repent  your  ways  while  you  h; 
time.  A  respite  of  punishment  has  been  granted  to  ena 
you  to  return  and  warn  your  people  against  Nemesis,  win 
uplifted  hand  is  ready  to  strike  the  blow  that  will  carry 
struction  in  its  wake.  Retribution's  sword,  sharper  than  t 
of  Mars,  is  suspended  over  them.  Go,  avert  the  evil  befi 
it  is  too  late."  This  stuff  was  addressed,  not  to  full-grc 
men  and  women  who  could  measure  its  wisdom,  but  to  h 
children,  on  whose  virgin  minds  the  lightest  word  often  lea' 
a  life-long  impression,  and  with  whom  the  most  trifling 
is  a  sober  reality.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that 
spirit  which  animated  it  had  died  away,  but  Wade  Hamptc 
address  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society  four  years  all 
ward,  the  compilation  of  Confederate  school-books_  " 
tinued  to  the  present  day,  and  the  action  of  the  Louisi: 
Superintendent  of  Education  with  respect  to  a  certain  ti 
book,  taken  barely  a  month  ago,  show  that  there  is  too 
tie  ground  for  such  a  hope. 


The  meanest  woman  on  record  is  the  one  who  ran  up  to  a 
lady  friend  on  the  street,  and  said :  "  Of  course,  you've  heard 
of  the  scandal  in  our  church  ?  Awful,  isn't  it  ?  Oh,  here's 
my  car."  She  took  her  car  and  was  gone.  The  other  lady 
had  not  heard. 

The  Burlington  Hawkeye  says  that  a  debating  club  in  that 
city  is  wrestling  with  "  Can  a  community  exist  without 
women  ? "  We  think  it  might  exist  for  a  while,  but  then  it 
wouldn't  know  what  was  going  on. 


The  whole  number  of  ex-Confederates  in  Congress  is  s 
enty-two.  Of  this  number,  thirty  are  elected  by  repress 
Republican  votes.  Thirty  Democrats  are  in  Congress 
fraud  and  violation  of  the  ballot-box. 


Married  life  reaches  its  acme  of  happiness  when  a  woman 
can  eat  crackers  in  bed  without  any  complaint  from  her  hus- 
band.   

Mrs.  Partington  said  that  a  gentleman  laughed  so  heartily 
that  she  feared  he  would  have  burst  his  jocular  vein. 


Humility  is  the  Christian's  greater  honor,  and  the  higher 


the  attitude  of  women  ;  ordinarily,  nothing  would  inspire  1  men  climb  the  further  they  are  from  heaven 


"  Let  the  radicals  cease  their  brawl  about  the  solid  S01 
She  is  solid,  thank  God.  She  was  solid  for  Jeff  Davis 
i860,  and  she  will  be  solid  for  Hancock  in  1880. '—  zV/<| 
burn,  of  Kentucky. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  where  have  you  been  ?  "  _ 

"  Been  round  to  my  creditors — old  Skinflint,  and- 
do  you  think?     I   had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to 
him  to  take  a  little  money?" 

"  Oh,  that's  impossible.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  wanted  a  whole  lot ! " 


Perhaps,  when  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  sits  upon 
ruins  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  he  will  wonder  what 
American  people  wanted  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  anyl 

Medical  Professor- 


Medical  Student- 
store  salt.' 


— "  Mr.  Brown,  what  is  the  salt-rheu 
"  The  salt-room,  sir,  must  be  where  I 


THE   ARGONAUT 


RICHES    AND    COMFORT. 


The  story  is  familiar  of  the  man  and  his  wife  who,  soon 
ter  marriage,  fell  to  talking  of  their  future.  "  I  want  to  be 
ch,"  said  he.  "  I  care  nothing  for  riches,"  was  her  reply ; 
all  I  wish  is  to  be  comfortable."  They  had  grown  beyond 
iddle  age,  when,  calling  up  the  old  conversation,  the  hus- 
tnd  remarked  to  a  friend :  "  I  got  rich  twenty  years  ago, 
it  my  wife  is  not  yet  comfortable."  The  truth  of  the  story 
realized  every  day  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  great 
ties,  although  it  is  not  the  husbands,  but  the  wives,  who, 
ith  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  grow  comfortable.  It. does 
it  require  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  women  comfort- 
ile,  and  they  bear  narrow  circumstances,  even  pinching 
iverty,  with  a  patience  unknown  to  men.  They  are  far 
nder  of  beauty  and  luxury  than  we  are,  and  they  are  often 
ry  lavish  in  expenditure,  usually  because  they  have  had  no 
lancial  instruction ;  but  they  seldom  love  money  for 
oney's  sake,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Women  like  money 
r  what  it  will  bring  them  ;  men  honor  and  worship  money 
r  its  mere  possession.  Riches  and  comfort,  except  in  a 
aterial  sense,  are  rarely  united  in  man.  How  many  million- 
res  in  this,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation,  feel, 
can  feel,  comfortable  ?  They  may  have  everything  that 
nders  life  desirable,  including  health,  domestic  content- 
ent,  sincere  friendship,  public  confidence,  private  esteem — 
ings  not  purchasable — but  they  are  likely  to  be  haunted 
■  a  dread  of  loss,  or  a  feverish  hope  of  added  gain ;  to  be  pos- 
ssed  by  rather  than  to  possess  their  wealth.  Their  invest- 
ents,  old  and  new,  make  them  uneasy ;  they  can  not  bear 
have  any  capital  idle ;  they  are  as  anxious  that  every  thou- 
nd  dollars  shall  draw  interest,  as  if  they  needed  the  five 
six  per  cent,  it  will  yield  for  their  daily  necessities.  A 
eat  fortune  is  a  great  tyrant — it  drives  and  spares  not. 
any  a  rich  man  looks  back  on  the  time  when  he  was  poor, 
d  sighs  to  remember  how  free  his  mind  then  was  from 
re,  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  simplest  pleasures.  But  he 
iuld  not  exchange  his  present  for  his  past  any  quicker  than 
would  exchange  freedom  for  slavery,  health  for  disease, 
inor  for  infamy.  He  may  confess  that  his  vast  property, 
tied  and  suffered  for  through  years,  worries  and  hardens 
m;  but  he  would  not  surrender  the  use  of  any  portion  of  it 
Dre  willingly  than  he  would  surrender  the  use  of  his  right 
in.  It  is  the  malediction  of  superabundant  riches  that,  while 
ey  harry  their  owner,  and  may  destroy  his  mental  peace, 
:  clings  to  them  as  tenaciously  as  to  life,  and  is  bitterly 
rmented  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  their  decrease. 
le  ordinary  rich  man  does  not  enjoy  what  he  has 
much  as  he  suffers  from  what  he  fails  to  get.  We 
.ve  all  heard  of  the  New  York  Crcesus  who  de- 
ned  to  contribute  to  a  worthy  charity.  The  man  who  had 
ked  for  his  subscription  expressed  his  surprise.  "I  should 
glad  to  do  it,"  was  his  excuse,  "but  really  I  can't  afford  it. 
hy,  at  this  moment  I  have  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
rs  in  bank,  and  I'm  not  getting  a  cent  of  interest  on  it." 
ost  very  rich  men  form  a  habit  of  counting  the  interest  on 
erything.  When  they  build  a  fine  house,  or  buy  books  or 
ctures  or  furniture— when  they  lay  out  grounds,  or  travel, 
make  a  donation— they  can  no't  help  thinking  what  the  sum 
pended  would  have  brought  in  at  a  certain  per  cent.  A 
ry  wealthy  manufacturer  up  town  put  up,  not  long  ago,  a 
latial  country  seat,  and  made  it  his  home  for  eight  months 
the  year.  He  furnished  it  at  great  expense,  not  because  he 
red  for  the  dainty  things  that  filled  the  spacious  rooms,  but 
cause  he  imagined  that  they  would  add  to  his  social  consc- 
ience. He  told  a  friend  one  day :  "It  is  a  splendid  place;  I 
Imire  it  myself;  but  it  makes  me  unhappy  when  I  think  that 
<  per  cent,  on  its  cost  would  give  me  twelve  thousand  dollars 
year— and  it  yields  no  return  at  all.  I  like  that  photograph 
my  library  better  than  any  of  those  foreign  paintings.  It 
:ver  troubles  me.  I  gave  only  thirty  dollars  for  it,  frame 
id  all ;  it  was  a  regular  bargain— six  per  cent,  on  thirty  dol- 
rs  won't  hurt  any  man."  Money-getting,  simply  for  the  sake 
getting  it,  unquestionably  carries  its  revenges,  which  the 
ost  sordid,  selfish  creature  can  not  wholly  escape.  No 
'nsible  person  depreciates  money ;  it  has  an  incalculable 
>wer  of  civilizing,  humanizing,  refining,  of  doing  good  in 
ll  directions.  Like  fire  and  passion,  it  is  an  excellent  serv- 
it,  but  a  fearful  master.  No  man,  in  the  way  of  accumula- 
;>n,  can  be  too  careful  of  its  domination,  whose  approaches 
e  stealthy  and  insidious.  At  the  beginning,  we  say  we  want 
be  relieved  of  anxiety,  to  be  modestly  independent — we 
|i  not  wish  to  be  rich.  A  few — a  very  few — when  independ- 
.ce  has  been  attained,  have  strength  to  pause  in  the  pursuit 
gold,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  their  higher  needs, 
thers— they  are  fewer  still— go  on  in  search  of  wealth,  and, 
jiving  acquired  it,  employ  it  rationally  and  liberally ;  help- 
|g  those  who  need  help ;  encouraging  art,  literature,  science; 
lengthening,  so  far  as  they  may,  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
,:edom.  *  Their  wealth  blesses  them  and  those  around  them 
it_  is  comforting  and  comfortable.  This  kind  of  wealth- 
utting  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  We  have  any  num- 
yT  of  rich  men,  though  most  of  them  are  poor  in  spirit  and 
i.nkrupt  of  sympathy.  They  whose  purses  are  filled  with 
telligence  and  compassion,  as  well  as  gold,  are  all  the  more 
'predated  and  revered.  They  have  learned  that,  while 
:alth  is  good,  very  good,  there  are  better  things  than  it ; 
d  among  them  is  the  understanding  of  the  use  of  wealth, 
lich  imparts  and  receives  comfort. — New  York  Times. 

"Where  could  you  have  heard  that?"  said  a  friend  to 
rattan  ;  "  why  it  is  a  profound  secret."  "  I  heard  it,"  said 
■attan,  "  where  secrets  are  kept— in  the  street."  Napoleon 
ied  to  say  :  "  Les  secrets'  vont  vite  a  Paris"  (Secrets  travel 
it  in  Paris).   As  for  the  number  of  persons  who  may  safely 

trusted  with  a  secret,  there  is  no  proverbial  authority  for 
lieving  it  exceeds  two.  We  are  told,  in  several  languages, 
at  "the  secret  of  two  is  God's  secret,  the  secret  of  three  is 

the  world's  ; "  and  the  Spaniards  say:  "Lo  que  saben  tres, 
be  toda  res  "  (What  three  know,  all  the  world  knows).  The 
'est  plan  is  certainly  to  trust  no  one ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
t  that  "Three  may  keep  counsel  if  two  be  away."  The 
yonians  have  this  curious  hyperbole  :  "  Confide  a  secret  to 
aumb  man,  and  he  will  speak."  King  Midas's  barber  dug 
aole  in  the  earth,  and,  lying  down,  poured  into  it  the  tre- 
;ndous  secret  that  oppressed  him.  But  the  earth  did  not 
ver  it  ;  for  it  rose  out  of  it  with  the  growing  corn,  which 
id  with  articulate  rustlings  :  "  King  Midas  hath  ass's  ears  !" 


THE   LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


Under  the  Grasses. 

What  do  you  hide,  O  grasses,  say, 

Among  your  tangles,  green  and  high  ? 
"  Warm-hearted  violets  for  May, 
And  rocking  daisies  for  July." 
What  burden  do  you  keep  beneath 

Your  knotted  green,  that  none  may  see? 
"  The  prophecy  of  life  and  death, 
A  hint,  a  touch,  a  mystery." 
What  hope  and  passion  should  I  find 

If  I  should  pierce  your  meshes  through  ? 
"  A  clover  blossoming  in  the  wind, 

A  wandering  harebell  budded  blue." 
— Dora  Read  Goodale.  — November  Lippiitcott 's. 

Oh,  Tell  Me  not  of  Heavenly  Halls. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  of  heavenly  halls, 

Of  streets  of  pearl  and  gates  of  gold, 
Where  angel  unto  angel  calls 

Mid  splendors  of  the  sky  untold ; 
My  homesick  heart  would  backward  turn 

To  find  this  dear,  familiar  earth, 
To  watch  its  sacred  hearth-fires  burn, 

To  catch  its  songs  of  care  or  mirth. 
I'd  lean  from  out  the  heavenly  choir 

To  hear  once  more  the  red  cock  crow, 
What  time  the  morning's  rosy  fire 

O'er  hill  and  field  began  to  glow. 
To  hear  the  ripple  of  the  rain. 

The  summer  waves  at  ocean's  brim ; 
To  hear  the  sparrow  sing  again 

I'd  quit  the  wide-eyed  cherubim  ! 
I  care  not  what  heaven's  glories  are  ! 

Content  am  I.     More  joy  it  brings 
To  watch  the  dandelion's  star 

Than  mystic  Saturn's  golden  rings. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  O  dearest  one, 

My  comfort  from  life's  earliest  breath — 
To  follow  thee  where  thou  art  gone, 

Through  those  dim,  awful  gates  of  Death ; 
To  find  thee,  feel  thy  smile  again. 

To  have  Eternity's  long  day 
To  tell  my  grateful  love — why,  then, 
•     Both  heaven  and  earth  might  pass  away  ! 
— Celia  Tkaxter.  — November  Scribner's. 

North  Wind  in  Autumn. 

I  woke  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  was  low, 
And  every  star  shone  strangely  still  and  clear ; 
And  my  heart  sank  within  me,  love,  to  hear, 

Over  the  breathless  earth,  that  solemn,  slow, 

Mysterious,  warm  wind  begin  to  blow. 
Over  vast  plains  it  wanders,  lifeless,  sere, 
Where  no  green  thing  remains  ;   and  to  my  ear 

It  is  the  wind  of  death.     Some  night,  I  know 

That  wind  will  be  a  voice  of  utter  woe, 
When  I  lie  staring  out  upon  the  drear, 

Dead  waste  of  life,  where  you  are  not.     But  oh, 
You  shall  not  go  alone,  and  leave  me  here  ! 

Lay  your  dear  hand  in  mine,  my  love,  and  so 

Let  us  go  forth  together  when  we  go. 
—Anna  Head.  — November  Atlantic. 

Opportunity. 

This  I  saw  once,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream  : 
A  child  had  strayed  from  out  the  palace  gate 
Far  up  a  meadow  slope,  led  on  and  on 
By  butterflies,  or  floating  thistle-down, 
Till  now  he  played  close  on  a  precipice, 
And  stretched  to  reach  the  rolling  globes  of  down 
As  they  sailed  out  across  the  dizzy  gorge. 
A  laggard  saw  him  from  the  distant  road, 
And  thought,   ' '  No  use  for  me  to  go — too  late  ; 
Had  I  but  seen  him  ere  he  reached  the  verge. 
Or  if  it  had  been  yesterday — just  there 
I  stood,  and  flew  my  goshawk  ;  'tis  too  late." 
He  twirled  his  scarf,  sighed,  hummed  a  foolish  tune, 
And  turned,  pitying  himself  without  a  chance 
For  great  emprise,  and  idled  on  his  way. 
A  whole  hour  passed  ;  the  daughter  of  the  king 
Suddenly  saw  the  boy,  still  at  his  play, 
(For  every  blue-eyed  flower  had  smiled  its  best, 
And  beckoned,  nodding  to  him,  to  hold  him  back), 
And  flew  and  saved  him,  clasped  upon  her  heart. 

And  this  I  saw,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream  : 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain  ; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men   yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and   shields.     A  prince's  banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 
A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge, 
And  thought,  "  Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears — but  this 
Blunt  thing! " — he  snapt  and  flung  it  from  his  hand, 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead, 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and,  with  battle-shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  his  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 
— z;.  R.  Sill.  — November  Californian. 

The  Broken  Bars, 

The  broken  bars  upon  the  foot-path  lie 

That  leads  across  the  upland,  o'er  whose  brows 
At  evening  the  home-returning  cows 

In  long  procession  used  to  wander  by. 

A  little  maiden,  with  a  fawn-like  eye. 

And  quick  light  feet,  toward  the  old  farm-house 
Drove  the  slow  herd,  that  still  would  pause  to  browse 

Upon  the  sweet  grass  standing  ankle-high. 

Now  all  is  changed ;   the  bars  are  always  down ; 
No  tinkling  bells  come  sounding  o'er  the  hill ; ' 
Upon  the  lonely  place  the  sun  and  stars 

See  nothing  but  the  tall  grass  thin  and  brown ; 
And  naught  is  heard,  save  that  the  whip-poor-will 
Flutes  his  sad  note  above  the  broken  bars. 
-A.  K.  Haven.  —November  Harper  s. 

Two  Singers. 

Sometimes,  dear  Love,  you  murmur:    "Oh,  could  I 
But  snare  with  words  the  thoughts  that  flutter  through 
The  thickets  of  my  heart  !     Could  I,  like  you, 

Bind  with  sweet  speech  the  moods  of  earth  and  sky  ; 

Or  turn  to  song  a  smile,  a  tear,  a  sigh  ! 

Alas!     My  springs  of  thought  but  serve  to  do 
The  mill-stream's  common  work.     I  may  but  view 

Afar,  the  heights  of  song  to. which  you  fly." 

For  me,  I  shape  from  all  my  heart's  best  gold 

These  skill-less  cups  of  verse.     They  have,  I  know, 
No  grace  save  this — unto  your  lips  they  hold 

Love's  dearest  draught.     I  hear  your  praise,  but  lo  ! 
One  smile  of  yours,  one  kiss  all-eloquent, 
Shames  my  poor  songs  to  silence.     Be  content  I 
-Susan  Marr  Spaulding.  — November  Scribner's. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    FLIRTING. 


The  ancient  pastime  of  flirting,  says  the  New  York  Hour, 
still  holds  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  more  modern  sports  of 
lawn  tennis,  polo,  and  croquet.  The  game  admits  of  such 
endless  variety,  and  experience  has  so  little  to  do  with  its 
mastery,  that  its  votaries  always  find  new  and  unexpected 
pleasure  in  devoting  themselves  to  this  absorbing  recreation. 
Much  pride  is  evolved  by  an  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art. 
Poor  performers  are  regarded  with  unutterable  contempt  by 
the  born  artist.  Natural  gifts  are  as  necessary  as  in  the  arts 
of  music  and  acting,  and  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  plod- 
ding student  meet  with  little  applause  at  the  hands  of  the 
recognized  genius.  Flirting,  though  full  of  hidden  perils,  is 
not  brutally  dangerous,  like  polo  or  archery.  A  polo  pony 
may  at  any  moment,  by  an  unexpected  turn,  send  an  honor- 
able man  to  the  silent  tomb,  and  in  archery  a  player  may  be 
reduced  to  one,  instead  of  the  usual  allotment  of  two  eyes, 
by  the  freak  of  a  misdirected  arrow;  but  no  such  ugly  catas- 
trophes pertain  to  flirting.  When  a  prick  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  shows  one's  adversary  to  be  cunning  of  fence,  the 
real  master  of  the  game  bows  his  or  her  head  in  token  of 
acknowledgment,  but  takes  good  care  in  future  to  shield  the 
former  portion  of  the  human  anatomy.  A  counter  stab  is 
viewed  by  youthful  players  as  a  proper  return  for  such  ag- 
gressiveness; but  the  older  and  more  careful  disciples  of  the 
art  know  the  dangers  of  acknowledged  warfare,  and  refrain 
from  straying  beyond  the  boundaries  of  peace.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  flirtation,  as  there  is  every  species  of  flirt.  There 
is  the  quiet  and  undemonstrative — generally  the  most  deadly, 
the  reckless  and  boisterous,  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the 
frivolous.  The  latter  frequently  opens  with  a  persuasive 
prayer  :  "  Pray  give  me  the  rose  you  wear,"  "  Impossible," 
"  It  is  of  no  value  to  you,"  and  so  on  ;  but  this  opening 
is  weak  and  defective,  and  is  only  employed  by  novices 
of  questionable  ability.  Among  flirts  belonging  to  the 
weaker  sex,  which  affords  specimens  of  greater  variety 
than  can  be  found  among  the  masculine  types,  there  is  the 
pathetic  and  appealing  flirt ;  there  is  one  who  flirts  because 
she  must,  and^nother  because  she  mustn't ;  there  is  the  jolly 
flirt,  and  the  noble  woman  who  flirts  from  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose. The  latter  form  of  flirtation  can  only  be  attempted  by 
a  great  artist — one  who  can  deftly  lead  her  adversary  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  demolish  him  with  a  moral  lecture. 
Dismissing  the  fallen  foe  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  another 
victim  is  summoned  to  the  field  of  action,  and  so  on,  until 
the  tactics  are  too  well  known,  and  fresh  victims  are  not 
forthcoming.  The  pathetic  flirt  is  a  much  more  amusing 
type.  She  affords  any  amount  of  fun  through  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  her  plaintive  appeals.  She  has  been  known  to 
sign  her  notes,  permeated  with  pathos,  "Poor  lonely  me  J  " 
Nevertheless,  she  has  been  known  to  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  her  procedures,  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  scalps  adorn  her  belt.  The  jolly  flirt  is  regarded 
with  no  apprehension.  It  is  patent  to  the  whole  world  what 
her  aims  are.  She  resolves  to  amuse  herself  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  and  any  one  who  can  aid  her  in  doing  so  is  hailed  as 
a  benefactor.  But  perhaps  in  no  form  of  flirtation  does  there 
lurk  greater  peril  than  in  this  prosaic  but  jovial  intimacy.  It 
has  been  known  to  end  in  matrimony.  Commenced  with  the 
best  possible  intentions,  bridesmaids,  wedding-cake,  and 
orange  blossoms  have  sometimes  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion on  the  inauguration  of  the  system  sacred  to  the  jolly  flirt. 
Although  no  exact  fault  can  be  found  with  this  seemingly  sim- 
ple style,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  that  De  Ouincey 
finds  to  murder — when  treated  with  leniency,  no  one  knows 
what  crimes  may  follow  in  its  wake  —  "It  may  finally  lead 
to  avarice,  swearing,  and  Sabbath-breaking" — or  to  mar- 
riage ! 


The  American  father  has  been  variously  pitched  into  of 
late,  and  justly,  too.  The  sincerity  of  affection  of  American 
fathers  for  their  children  can  not  be  questioned,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  its  practical  manifestation,  as  a  whole,  is  open  to  com- 
ment. American  fathers  are  too  reserved  and  undemonstra- 
tive— too  little  given  to  intimate  association  with  the  joys, 
chagrins,  and  personal  training  of  their  children.  From  want 
of  practice  they  do  not  know  how,  as  do  European  fathers, 
to  participate  in  their  lives  and  become  their  confidential 
companions.  They  are  over-solicitous  to  see  them  on  an  in- 
dependent, self-made  footing  early  in  life,  working  out  their 
own  careers  prematurely,  in  their  separate  responsibility, 
while  relieving  them  of  theirs  in  the  matter.  The  talent,  or 
"  smartness,"  which  wins  success  in  any  chosen  line,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  enviable  quality  children  can  show. 
Absorbed  in  their  own  business  or  pleasure,  they  are  disin- 
clined to  make  time,  as  do  Italian  and  French  fathers,  to  in- 
struct and  initiate  their  children  in  the  customs  and  wisdom 
of  the  world,  while  winning  their  confidence  in  multiform 
sympathetic  ways.  A  New  England  father — cold  and  com- 
manding in  deportment,  when  not  forgetful  and  indifferent ; 
austere  and  abrupt  in  speech,  if  not  taciturn  and  careless — 
bountifully  provides  the  means  of  education,  comfort,  and 
entertainment  of  his  offspring,  and  is  prompt  to  enunciate 
Lycurgian  rules  and  abstract  apothegms  for  their  guidance  by 
already  physically  and  mentally  overtaxed  mothers,  or  those 
whom  he  liberally  pays  to  vicariously  execute  the  most  need- 
ful of  his  own  duties,  in  the  inculcation  of  those  habits  and 
principles  on  which  the  future  welfare  of  his  family  depends. 
Hence,  between  American  fathers  and  sons  there  is  less  free 
intercourse  and  affectionate  courtesy,  with  intermingling  of 
pleasures  and  interests,  than  in  European  families.  Domes- 
tic life  has  more  centrifugal  than  centripetal  force.  In  in- 
fancy there  is  begotten  a  restraint  which  tinges  all  subse- 
quent intercourse  between  them,  and  leaves  uncomfortable 
associations  on  both  sides.  This  state  of  domestic  life  is 
more  a  defect  of  head  than  heart,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
neglect  to  cultivate  those  endearing  habits  and  manners 
which  should  be  the  crowning  grace  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments and  parental  authority. 


Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  in  a  sermon  at  New  York  recently, 
said  :  "  I  believe,  as  I  believe  that  I  am  standing  here,  that 
the  greatest  joy  of  life  hereafter  is  that   it  will  be  home  over 
again — home  better,  brighter,  and   more  blissful   than 
have  here  on  earth."     Good  news  for  some  people  th 
know  of. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


STILL-LIFE. 


If  Hahn  wants  to  paint  an  episode  of  still-life,  let  him 
paint  me.  (I  saw  a  whole  lot  of  geese  he  had  painted  once, 
and  a  connoisseur  told  me  they  were  beautifully  done.)  Let 
me  urge  my  claims  for  this  distinction.  I  have  been  to  only 
two  lectures  in  my  life-time,  and  one  horse-race ;  and  as  for 
camp-meeting — I  don't  know  what  the  thing  looks  like. 

For  all  that,  my  existence  has  not  been  entirely  without 
recreation  and  amusement,  though  both  have  been  of  a 
sedate  order.  Particularly,  this  last  decade  has  brought  its 
share  of  keen  enjoyment,  though  living  a  very  still  life  at  a 
public  hotel  in  the  heart  of  a  noisy  city.  A  life  like  this  is 
really  the  stillest  of  all — the  great  waves  of  travel  go  surging 
through  the  house,  leaving  the  "steady  people"  in  it  undis- 
turbed upon  the  shores.  Only  in  the  dining-room  is  one 
brought  to  meet  with  other  inmates,  or  with  strangers  ;  and 
the  only  amusing  observation  I  ever  make  there  is  that,  all 
the  world  over,  ignorance  and  vulgarity  make  themselves 
conspicuous  by  display  and  fussiness,  while  well-bred  people 
attract  as  little  of  the  public  attention  as  possible. 

My  two  principal  sources  of  amusement  at  the  hotel  are  chil- 
dren and  animals — I  don't  mean  the  kind  that  are  said  to  live 
in  the  mattresses  of  some  hotels.  I  like  children  immensely 
— at  a  proper  distance ;  and  as  for  the  brute  creation,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  Mr.  Bergh's  "lambent  light"  will  shine 
down  upon  us  from  the  Dog-star  as  soon  as  his  spirit  leaves 
its  earthly  tenement.  Out  of  the  mass  of  children  that  roll 
through  the  corridors  like  a  huge,  straggling  ball,  I  had  se- 
lected one,  a  cripple  of  particularly  aggressive  disposition,  as 
a  child  of  some  character.  What  attracted  me  toward  him 
most  forcibly  was  the  vigorous  and  effective  use  he  made  of 
his  little  crutch — not  for  propelling  purposes,  but  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  rabble  in  due  subjection.  Not  quite  five,  he  was 
always  ring-leader  and  head-fiend  of  the  diabolical  band  ; 
and  wherever  the  most  outrageous  racket  was  heard  in  the 
halls,  there  was  the  place  to  look  for  Charley.  Even  the 
other  children — in  his  own  family  as  well  as  strangers — 
bowed  to  his  imperious  will,  so  that  he  had  become  very  in- 
tolerant of  interference  or  opposition.  * 

Once  a  little  girl,  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  had  the 
impudence  to  have  ideas  of  her  own  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  deviltry  on  hand  should  be  carried  out;  where- 
upon Charley,  jealous  of  the  usurpation  of  his  rights,  instantly 
prepared  to  withdraw  from  the  circle,  taking  Sissy — three 
years  old — by  the  hand,  and  ordering  her  to  follow  him  and 
abandon  the  rebellious  crowd.  Spiteful  as  girls  can  some- 
times be,  the  little  rebel  seized  Sissy  by  the' other  hand,  and 
bade  her  stay.  A  contest  began ;  Sissy  was  pulled  back  and 
forth  between  them ;  words  (and  screams)  ran  high,  and  at 
last  Charley  lifted  his  crutch  to  strike  his  fair  antagonist. 
But,  finding  quickly  that  he  had  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear, 
and  that  Miss  Spitfire  could  strike  back,  he  ignominiously 
ran,  drawing  Sissy  with  him,  Miss  Spitfire  pursuing.  This 
young  lady,  indignant  that  any  girl  should  bow  to  a  boy's 
tyranny  as  Sissy  did  to  her  brother's,  boldly  proclaimed  her 
determination  to  capture  Sissy  and  ostracize  Charley  once 
for  all  from  their  set.  Charley,  in  his  flight,  arriving  with 
Sissy  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  corridor,  opening  upon  a  wide 
hall,  turned  and  held  his  crutch  across  the  corridor  to  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  pursuer.  The  barrier  was  not 
strong  enough,  however,  and  urging  Sissy  on  with  him  to  re- 
newed flight,  while  screaming  out  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  Miss  Spitfire,  they  forged  bravely  ahead,  Miss  Spitfire 
close  upon  them,  now  declaring  that  she  meant  not  only  to 
capture  Sissy,  but  slap  Charley  over,  to  boot.  Panting,  with 
•  heated  brow  and  flying  breath,  he  stopped  at  last,  turned, 
and,  shaking  his  crutch  in  the  face  of  impending  doom,  qua- 
vered out  the  wonderfully  logical  assertion  : 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  run  a  little  faster,  you  wouldn't  catch 
me — boo-hoo !" 

I  missed  Charley  very  much  when  his  parents  left  the  house 
to  return  East,  but  the  children  afforded  me  some  extra  di- 
version just  before  their  departure.  It  was  Sunday,  and, 
hearing  the  thud  of  Charley's  crutch  on  the  stairs,  I  opened 
the  door,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  meant  to  favor  me  with  a 
visit.  But  they  turned  down  another  hall — Charlie,  Sissy, 
and  little  brother  Artie,  not  quite  two  years  old — Sissy  and 
Artie  dressed  in  purest  white,  Charley  in  his  first  "  man's 
suit "  of  navy-blue,  with  pink  necktie,  all  brand  new.  Sissy 
was  dragging  a  little  wagon  after  her,  Artie  carrying  a  small 
metal  spade. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Charley?"  I  asked. 
Charley  turned,  with  the  dogged  air  he  always  assumes 
when  he  fears  that  his  proceedings  will  be  vetoed.    As  Char- 
ley turned,  so  turned  Sissy  and  Artie ;  and,  as  Charley  was 
in  the  lead,  with  Sissy  directly  behind  him,  and  Artie  follow- 
ing her,  they  now  represented  a  file  of  ten-pins,  the  one  al- 
ways just  eyes  and  forehead  above  the  next. 
"Goin'  up  on  the  roof,"  said  Charley,  sturdily. 
"Upon  de  'oof,"  repeated  Sissy,  smiling. 
"  On  a  oof,"  echoed  Artie,  grinning. 

Now,  there  are  such  vast  possibilities  connected  with  this 
roof  of  ours,  and  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  overhanging  the 
abyss-like  court-yard  and  leading  up  to  it,  that  I  smiled  my 
most  benevolent  smile,  and  said,.  "Go  on,  little  cherubs." 
Then  the  whole  file  made  face-about,  and  proceeded  to  climb 
the  "golden  stairs,"  while  I  returned  to  my  room  to  await 
further  developments. 

About  an  hour  later  I  heard  Charley's  crutch  again,  went 
into  the  hall,  and  beheld — a  sight.  It  flashed  across  my 
mind  in  a  minute  that  the  roof-menders  and  chimney-sweeps, 
who  had  been  at  work  on  the  roof  all  week,  must  have  left 
their  implements  and  working  materials  up  there  over  Sun- 
day. I  had  seen  the  big  asphaltum-kettles  in  the  court-yard 
that  very  morning.  Sissy's  white  dress  looked  as  if  it  had 
.been   borrowed  to  sweep  out  the  chimneys  with,  and  her 

face  ! I  must  explain  that  Artie  had  a  trick  of  "  loving 

his  sister"  by  patting  her  face  with  both  hands  at  once,  and 
he  had  probably  had  a  fit  of  "  loving  his  sister,"  after  having 
filled  the  little  wagon  with  soot  and  asphaltum,  by  hand. 
Charley's  navy-blue  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hauled  up  from 
below  in  the  tar-bucket,  and  it  full ;  while  Artie's  delicate 
robe  was  only  streaked  with  the  marks  of  his  own  five  fingers 
down  the  sides  ;  and  his  light  eyes  shone  brightly  above  a 
coal-black  nose  and  a  pair  of  cheeks  striped  like  a  zebra's 
legs. 

"  O  Charley  !  what  have  you  been  doing?  "  I  asked. 


"Haulin'  sand  in  the  wagon,"  he  informed  me;  "lots  of  it 
up  there,  only  it's  so  sticky,"  rubbing  his  hands  hard  on  a 
portion  of  Sissy's  dress. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  reproachfully, "  and  every  time  you  had  the 
wagon  filled,  you  wiped  your  hands  on  Sissy's  white  dress." 

"Course  I  did" — as  who  should  say,  "What  else  is  Sissy's 
white  dress  good  for?" 

"  And  Artie  'loved  his  sister,'  didn'the  ? "  I  asked,  with  deep 
cunning;  and  instantly  he  made  up  to  Sissy  to  "love  her" 
again,  with  his  little,  fingers  glued  together  by  the  blackest 
tar  I  ever  saw. 

An  inspiration  seized  me.  "  Sissy,"  I  said,  in  honeyed  tones, 
"  your  mamma  is  looking  for  you — she  wants  to  kiss  her 
little  girl." 

Off  started  Sissy,  the  others  lumbering  after,  while  I  felt 
so  elated  that  I  commenced  "Three  little  cherubs  went  up 
on  the  roof,  three  little  devils  came  down."  Then  I  ran  to 
the  banisters,  and  leaned  over,  to  catch  the  cry  of  dismay 
Sissy's  mamma  would  be  sure  to  give  when  she  saw  her,  or 
perhaps — better  still — the  spanking.  But  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Just  as  Sissy  approached  the  door  the  nurse-girl 
stepped  out,  uttered  one  scream,  and  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head.  The  pantomime  was  pretty  good,  and  I 
retired  to  my  room,  well  satisfied  with  my  Sunday  after- 
noon's entertainment. 

Yes,  1  really  like  children — the  further  off  the  better.  And 
I  do  think  I  could  train  them,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  much  better  than  one-half  these  mothers  do. 
I  tell  them  so,  too,  every  chance  I  get ;  but,  somehow,  they 
never  take  my  advice. 

Now  there  was  a  case  across  the  bay  some  years  ago. 
The  lady  of  whose  family  I  was  a  member  had  a  hopeful 
young  lad  of  twelve  for  a  son.  One  morning,  coming  down 
for  my  breakfast,  I  found  nothing  but  smoke.  The  kitchen 
was  black  with  smoke,  and  the  dining-room  filled  with  it,  but 
not  a  sign  of  breakfast  anywhere.  No  one  knew  what  was 
the  matter  or  what  to  do.  The  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove 
would  not  burn,  no  matter  how  it  was  coaxed,  and  every  bit 
of  the  smoke  it  made  came  right  back  into  the  room.  The 
roof  being  high  and  steep,  none  of  the  family  could  climb  up, 
and  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  sending  a  messenger  for  the 
fire  department,  or  a  chimney-sweep,  when  Mrs.  Bissell 
checked  further  proceedings  by  bidding  us  wait  till  she  had 
interviewed  young  hopeful. 

Eddie  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  when  his  mother 
approached  his  bed-side  ;  but,  shaking  him  wide  awake,  she 
asked  him  whether  he  could  think  of  any  reason  why  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  should  not  burn,  and  the  house  be  filled  with 
smoke.  Rubbing  his  eyes,  and  meditating  deeply,  he  said 
he  couldn't  think  of  any,  except  a  gunny-sack,  and  four 
bricks  to  hold  it,  over  the  top  of  the  chimney.  When  she 
came  and  reported,  everybody  laughed,  but  I  said,  very 
severely  : 

"  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the  raising  of  that  boy  ! " 

Then  even  the  weak,  deluded  mother  laughed,  and  she 
asked: 

"  Well,  how  would  you  raise  him  ?  " 

"  Raise  him  ?  "  I  repeated,  indignantly.  "  Raise  him,  by 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  to  the  top  of  that  chimney,  to  be 
sure." 

But  do  you  suppose  she  took  my  advice  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Before  noon  was  in  the  land  Master  Eddie  was  parading  the 
family  cow  through  the  principal  streets  of  Alameda,  the 
horse's  bit  in  her  mouth,  a  copper  kettle  tied  to  her  tail,  his 
mother's  best  bonnet  on  one  horn,  and  three  small  specimens 
of  humanity  perched  on  her  poor  old  back. 

The  porters'  room  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  mine  at  the  hotel, 
for  to  the  care  of  Jo,  the  head-porter,  all  animals  brought  to 
the  house — from  an  elephant  to  a  canary-bird — are  consigned. 
They  are  generally  kept  waiting  in  the  porters'  room  till 
quarters  in  the  basement  or  the  dog-yard  are  assigned  them 
(for,  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  four-footed  animals  are  not 
permitted  in  the  rooms),  and,  though  elephants  are  hardly 
ever  brought  here  by  travelers,  dogs,  birds,  coons,  monkeys, 
cats,  very  often  are.  To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions  made 
to  the  established  rules — as  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Mur- 
ska,  for  instance.  When  she  lived  at  our  house  she  was  per- 
mitted to  have  all  her  pets  in  the  room  with  her — and  she 
had  quite  a  number  of  them  :  two  monkeys,  three  dogs,  two 
magpies,  one  cat,  and  a  husband. 

As  I  am  pretty  well  liked  in  the  house  by  the  "help," 
and  as  they  all  know  of  my  ridiculous  love  for  dumb  brutes, 
I  am  generally  apprised  of  every  fresh  arrival  in  that  line  ; 
and  though  I  never  break  my  neck  to  secure  the  loan  of 
birds,  cats,  or  monkeys  from  Joe,  still  I  prefer  even  birds  to 
nothing,  and  hunt  the  house  over  for  bird-seed,  boiled  eggs, 
and  raw  meat,  to  feed  them  with.  But  my  eyes  are  always 
wide  open  for  dogs  ^  and  I  know  of  no  greater  delight  than 
to  borrow  a  dog  from  Jo,  keep  him  in  my  room  all  day,  and 
feed  and  pet  him  to  my  heart's  content.  There  is  hardly  a 
scrub  among  these  animals,  for  no  one  will  carry  a  common 
cur  any  distance  with  him  ;  whereas  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able dogs  ever  brought  from  the  East  and  the  old  country 
have  been  entrusted  to  Jo's  (and  my  own)  hands.  English 
men  particularly,  passing  through  San  Francisco  to  Australia 
and  the  colonies,  bring  magnificent  animals  with  them 
sometimes  ;  and  one  of  these  I  came  very  near  stealing.  It 
was  a  Newfoundland  pup,  a  month  old  when  the  man  had 
left  England,  he  said.  He  was  going  to  Portland,  Jo  told 
me,  and  he  had  been  packing  the  dog  with  him  in  a 
small  cage  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  cage  when  I  carried  the 
dog  up-stairs,  I  only  saw  the  dog.  He  was  three  months  old 
now,  a  monster  for  his  age,  and  blessed  with  a  very  healthy 
appetite.  For  three  days  I  kept  the  animal  in  my  room,  and 
fed  him  till  he  must  have  weighed  double  what  he  did  on  his 
arrival.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  the  most  tractable,  docile, 
and  easily  trained  animal  I  ever  saw;  so  watchful  that  noth- 
ing could  stir  without  his  giving  notice,  yet  playful  and  affec- 
tionate as  a  kitten.  We  grew  so  fond  of  each  other  that  I 
dreaded  the  hour  of  parting,  and  one  day  I  said  boldly  to 
Jo  :  "  Let's  steal  him." 

Jo  shook  his  head.  "  It  won't  do,"  he  protested ;  "  he  was 
left  in  my  care,  you  know." 

On  the  fourth  day  the  steamer  was  to  start  for  Oregon,  and 
Jo  called  for  the  pup  early  in  the  morning.  After  breakfast 
I  went  into  the  porters'  room  to  bid  the  dog  farewell ;  and 
there  on  the  floor  lay  a  thing  like  a  rat-trap— a  round  wooden 
platter,  with  a  low  wire  dome  over  it — and  my  poor  little  dog 
squeezed  inside.     The  miserable  man  that  owned  the  dog 


had  had  this  invention  of  the  evil  one  built  for  the  little  pup 
in  London,  over  two  months  ago ;  and  into  this  same  cramped 
space  the  big  three-months-old  dog  had  again  been  tortured. 
I  approached  him  with  a  cry  of  horror.  His  head  crowded 
on  one  side,  his  big  paws  tucked  under  him,  lay  the  poor, 
wretched  dog,  so  doubled  up  that  he  could  not  stir  an  inch, 
and  so  cross  and  worried  with  the  ill  treatment  that  he  could 
only  snarl  and  show  his  white  teeth  if  any  one  approached 
the  cage.     Jo  sat  by,  disconsolate. 

"Jo,"  said  I,  reproachfully,  "why  didn't  you  let  me  steal 
him?" 

"  I  wish  to  gracious  you  had,"  he  answered,  ruefully ;  for 
Jo,  writh  his  giant's  stature,  has  a  heart  to  match,  and  it  sets 
him  wild  to  see  a  child  or  helpless  brute  abused. 

"  Let  me  take  him  now,"  I  pleaded,  desperate  from  hear- 
ing the  painful  yelps  of  the  poor  beast. 

"  No,"  he  warded  me  off;  "  it  is  too  late  now.  But  if  I- 
had  known  that  the  fellow  was  going  to  put  the  dog  back 
into  that  trap,  bet  your  life  either  the  dog  or  the  trap  would 
have  turned  up  lost  to-day." 

I  must  often  have  proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to; 
Jo — for  very  often,  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  the  passen- \" 
gers  were  ready  and  the  coach  waiting,  Jo  would  discove 
suddenly  that  the  dog  belonging  to  one  of  them  was  up  i 
my  room,  instead  of  being  in  the  basement  or  the  dog-yan 
and  he  would  have  to  chase  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  topo 
his  speed ;  and  besides,  I  used  to  feed  my  four-footed  guests 
till  Jo  said  they  suffered  from  dyspepsia  forever  after. 

One  day  an  Englishman,  on  his  way  to  Australia,  stoppe 
at  the  house,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  sixteen  dog 
Of  course  I  did  not  waste  thought  or  look  on  Mr.  Englisl 
man,  wife,  or  children.  But  the  dogs — sixteen  dogs  !  Th< 
were  taken  to  the  basement  at  once,  and  very  soon  after 
was  there  to  interview'  them.  Two  lovely  white  bull-dog< 
two  spaniels,  three  black  sheep-dog  pups  with  their  mothe 
three  stag-hounds,  and  five  Scotch  collies.  I  looked  thei 
carefully  over,  and  at  last  decided  on  a  stag-hound,  wh 
looked  up  at  me  with  the  appealing  eyes  that  my  dog  Dii 
used  to  have. 

"  I'll  take  this  one,  Jo,"  I  said,  proceeding  to  loosen  til 
chain. 

•  Stop  a  minute" — Jo  interrupted  the  operation.  "Th 
man  said  that  the  dogs  must  not  be  separated  under  any  cli 
cumstances.     You'll  have  to  take  them  all,  if  you  take  any, 

Sixteen  dogs  in  my  room  !  Gracious  !  Jo  had  me  th< 
time,  sure ;  but  the  joke  was  too  good  to  get  mad  at. 

Some  man  coming  in  from  Arizona  had  brought  a  horni 
toad  to  the  house,  and,  going  on,  had  leftyt,  either  by  ace 
dent  or  on  purpose.     One  of  the  porters  brought  it  to  mr 
in  derision,  I  think,  of  my  mania  for  chasing  after  pets. 

"  There,  madame,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  pet  which  no  ona 
will  ever  want  to  take  away  from  you  again ;  and  one  easy 
to  keep,  because  it  neither  eats  nor  drinks  anything,  but  just 
lives  on  air." 

He  held  the  horrid  thing  out  on  his  hand  to  me,  thinking 
to  have  a  good  laugh  at  a  ridiculous  exhibition  of  feminine 
fright  and  disgust.  But  he  had  made  his  reckoning  without 
his  host.  In  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  old  martyrs,  I  extended 
my  hand  and  allowed  the  living  nightmare  to  crawl  on  it,  in 
outward  ecstasies  over  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  but  in- 
wardly squirming  and  writhing  at  the  contact  of  the  clammy- 
cold  creature  with  my  palm.  I  stood  the  ordeal  like  a 
hero,  but  no  sooner  had  Robert  turned  his  back  than  I 
shunted  the  thing  off  my  hand  back  into  the  cigar-box,  prob- 
ably hoping  it  would  die  there  before  the  day  was  out. 

But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  I  had  hardly  carried  the 
box,  with  averted  head,  into  a  vacant  room  across  the  hall 
(I  really  could  not  stay  in  one  room  with  anything  so  near  a 
snake)  when  Charley,  with  a  long  train  of  curious  young-, 
sters  at  his  heels,  came  to  call  on  me. 

"  Wobert  says  you've  got  a  fwog  with  horns  all  over  it,  and 
he  says  you  can  take  it  wight  in  your  hand.  Let's  see  the 
fwog." 

Without  a  word  of  remonstrance  I  crossed  the  hall,  invited 
the  spectators  into  the  room,  and  lifted  the  loathsome  animal 
very  gingerly  out  of  its  bed.  I  knew  Charley  had  come  to 
see  me  hold  that  "fwog"  in  my  hand,  so  I  submitted.  After 
a  great  deal  of  youthful  wonderment  and  delight,  I  was  left 
alone  in  my  glory,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  scrub  my  hand 
clean  of  the  frog.  Ten  minutes  later,  Charley's  crutch  was 
heard  at  my  door  again,  a  fresh  deputation,  with  eyes  and 
mouths  equally  distended  from  hearing  the  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  the  first  explorers,  behind  him.  Again  I  was  put 
through  my  paces ;  and  Charley,  a  comet  with  his  tale,  de- 
parted even  better  satisfied  than  before. 

Thus  they  came  the  whole  long  afternoon  through.  Where 
Charley  managed  to  fish  up  all  the  countless  children,  I  don't 
know;  but  I  know  that  years  of  patient  labor  had  never. 
gained  for  me  the  celebrity  I  was  now  suddenly  attaining  on 
account  of  that  horned  toad  and  the  fearless  manner  in  which 
I  handled  him. 

Secretly,  however,  I  had  dispatched  a  note  to  Doctor  Behr, 
urging  him  to  come  at  once  if  he  wanted  to  secure  for  his 
collection  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  horned  frog.  Awaiting 
relief  with  a  palpitating  heart,  but  cool  as  a  cucumber  to  all 
outward  appearances,  I  entered  the  room  once  more  toward 
the  close  of  day,  with  a  fresh  batch  of  juvenile  sensation- 
seekers,  when  I  discovered  my  queer  pet  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  top  of  the  cigar-box,  supporting  himself 
on  the  rim  with  his  elbows — his  paws,  or  claws,  in  this  way 
brought  up  close  to  his  head.  It  made  exactly  the  impres- 
sion of  a  child,  having  raised  itself  to  the  window-sill,  prop- 
ping itself  up  with  its  arms,  its  head  resting  on  its  hands. 
The  animal  looked  so  cunning  that  the  children  voted  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  even  my  heart  became  so  touched  that  1  half 
wished  I  had  not  sent  that  note  to  Doctor  Behr. 

After  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes,  another  exhibition 
was  demanded,  but,  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  nothing  to 
exhibit  save  the  empty  cigar-box — the  inmate'  had  flown. 
We  hunted  for  the  frog  high  and  low,  moved  furniture, 
opened  bureau-drawers,  peeked  behind  wardrobes— but  no 
toad  was  there.  As  the  cigar-box  stood  in  the  open  window, 
Charley  and  his  cohorts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  frog 
had  accidentally  fallen  out,  and  was  now  lying  somewhere 
on  the  cellar-steps  in  the  court-yard  below,  waiting  for  us  to 
pick  it  up.  Charley's  will  was  law  ;  through  devious,  wind- 
ing ways,  known  only  to  Charley,  the  rest  of  us  children  fol- 
lowed him,  searching  the  cellar-steps,  but  searching  all  j 
vain.      A  big  yellow  cat   sat   near,   licking   her  chops  and, 
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cleaning   her   paws.     Charley  regarded   her  with   his  deep, 
meditative  eyes. 

"That's  the  waythe  fwog  went,"  he  decided  at  last ;  "let:s 
kill  the  cat ! " 

But  I  protested,  saying  there  had  been  bloodshed  enough 
for  one  day — that  two  wrongs  did  not  make  one  right,  and 
so  forth.  (I  said  "bloodshed"  only  for  effect  ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  was  a  drop  of  blood  in  that  frog's  whole  body.) 

Early  next  morning  came  Doctor  Behr  to  secure  the  addi- 
tion to  his  menagerie.  I  told  him  all  about  the  mysterious 
disappearance,  and  took  him  across  the  hall  to  the  room 
from  which  the  frog  had  vanished.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  in  gloomy  silence,  then  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
me,  as  if  half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  had  thought  better  of 
parting  with  such  a  treasure,  and  was  holding  it  back  for  my 
own  collection  of  curiosities. 

<l  To  be  sure,"  I  remarked,  in  answer  to  his  look,  "the  frog 
would  have  been  a  very  convenient  pet  to  keep,  as  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank  anything.  But  he  was  really  too  frightfully 
ugly." 

"  Neither  ate  nor  drank  !"  echoed  the  doctor,  reprovingly. 
"  Now,  you  pretend  to  some  intelligence,  and  still  you  be- 
lieve that  ?     Did  you  really  not  feed  him  ?" 

"No,"  I  answered  ;  "and  Robert  says  the  man  who  found 
him  in  Arizona,  three  weeks  ago,  didn't  feed  him,  either. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  he  did  look  rather  caved  in  about  the — 
the  waist  ;  but  he's  gone  now  where  he'll  never  want  food  or 
drink  any  more." 

During  this  mournful  speech  I  had  inadvertently  dropped 
my  hand  close  by  the  window-curtain,  where  it  suddenly 
came  in  contact  with  something  clammy-cold.  I  sprang 
back  with  a  scream,  the  doctor  clutched  the  curtain,  and 
there,  amid  the  soft  lace-folds,  hung  the  dear  little  toad  !  To 
grasp  it  and  clap  it  into  a  box  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
with  the  doctor.  With  an  air  of  unmistakable  satisfaction 
he  deposited  froggy  in  the  depths  of  his  coat-pocket,  and 
carried  him  home.  There  he  flourishes  to  this  day,  together 
with  other  wild  animals,  in  that  mixture  of  Sahara  and  the 
jungles  which  the  doctor  unblushingly  calls  his  garden. 

Josephine  Clifford. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1SS0. 


Edward  King,  in  a  very  chatty  letter  to  the  Boston  Joio-- 
na/j  from  Interlaken,  gives  a  specimen  of  "woman's  work" 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  :  "  There  is  a  trio  which  I  can 
see  from  my  window  now  as  I  write,  which  furnishes  me  no 
small  amusement.  It  is  a  mother  and  her  two  daughters 
— the  mother  an  old  peasant  woman  of  the  better  type,  a 
sturdy  creature,  with  iron-gray  hair,  a  firmly-set  mouth  and 
chin,  a  pair  of  arms  to  make  you  afraid,  and  hips  like  a  cart- 
horse. The  daughters  are  rather  smarter  in  their  dress  than 
mamma  is  ;  their  hair  is  done^up  in  imitation  of  the  Prus- 
sian damsels  whom  they  daily  encounter.  One  of  them  wears 
a  red  petticoat,' and  the  other  has  a  certain  way  of  looking 
out  from  under  her  long  eyelashes.  But  what  do  you  think 
these  good  people  are  engaged  in  from  morning  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  ?  Let  me  tell  you.  Early — very  early — almost 
with  the  sun — the  old  woman  appears  on  the  long  street  of 
Interlaken  dragging  a  heavy  cart,  such  as  we  get  accustomed 
to  seeing  women  harnessed  into  in  German  countries.  The 
girls  push  behind  and  "play"  work  generally — their  main 
idea  being,  I  suspect,  to  do  the  ornamental,  and  let  their 
mamma  perform  the  hard  and  menial  tasks.  They  say  that 
we  have  just  such  gjrls  in  America;  but  I  haven't  been  home 
for  two  years,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  we  are  growing  so 
dreadful  as  that  would  indicate.  When  mamma  has  dragged 
her  cart  up  to  the  corner  of  the  White  Horse  Hotel — which 
is  a  good  corner  and  a  highly  public  one— near  the  Muhle 
market,  and  a  huge  Brassiere,  and  a  mill,  and  a  lumber  yard, 
and  half  a  dozen  grocery  stores,  she  sets  down  the  thills,  and, 
assisted,  more  or  less  (particularly  less),  by  the  girls,  she  be- 
gins, without  stopping  a  monlent  to  rest,  to  unload  out  of 
that  cart  more  than  you  would  fancy  that  two  horses  could 
have  drawn.  There  are  large,  round  boxes  of  butter,  crates 
of  poultry,  baskets  of  eggs,  appetizing  bunches  of  salad, 
fruit — such  as  you  have  been  longing  for,  but  can  not  get,  be- 
cause the  Russian  swells  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  luxuri- 
ous Irish  'absentees'  at  the  very  tip-top  hotels  monopolize 
them,  and,  in  short,  everything  eatable  that  a  good  market- 
farm  ought  to  produce.  The  old  woman  collars  a  butter-box, 
and  marches  off  with  it  in  her  great  brown  arms  to  one  of 
the  hotels.  Meantime,  one  of  the  daughters  sits  in  pictur- 
esque pose  on  the  cart,  and  the  other  lazily  pulls  over  the 
bundles  as  if  she  were  hunting  for  something  which  her 
mother  had  told  her  to  pick  out.  Back  comes  the  old 
woman,  shoulders  a  poultry  crate  as  big  as  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
takes  it  up  to  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  drives  a  bargain 
with  the  White  Horse  landlord,  and  gives  him,  in  a  highly- 
pitched  key,  as  good  as  he  sends  for  any  pleasantries  in 
which  he  may  see  fit  to  indulge.  And  this  goes  on  until 
noon,  when  the  old  heroine  hitches  herself  up  in  the  thills 
and  puts  for  home,  and  the  girls  on  either  side  of  her  for 
looks'  sake.  Back  they  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  go 
through  the  same  process.  The  men  on  the  market-farm 
raise  the  produce,  and  these  women  charge  themselves  with 
the  labor  of  bringing  it  into  town  and  selling  it  at  the  high- 
est price  possible.  If  they  were  told  that  you  were  shocked 
at  thus  seeing  women  perform  the  work  which  in  most  other 
countries  belongs  to  men,  they  would  smile  at  you  for  a  silly 
foreigner.  As  for  the  peasants  hereabouts,  they  seem  im- 
pressed with  a  very  considerable  sense  of  their  dignity,  and 
hope  to  make  you  feel  it  by  standing  about  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  their  hats  drawn  over  their  brows.  Not 
one  of  them  would  pull  the  old  woman's  cart  out  of  the  mud 
on  any  account  whatever.  He  would  allow  himself  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  first." 

"  Look  at  the  famous  beauties  of  any  age,"  writes  Blaikie, 
"  and  everything  in  picture  and  statue  points  to  firmness  and 
symmetry  of  make,  a  freedom  from  either  flabbiness  or  lean- 
ness. The  Venuses  and  Junos,  the  Minervas,  Niobes  and 
Helens  of  mythology,  the  Madonnas,  the  mediaeval  beauties, 
all  alike  have  the  well-developed  shoulder  and  arm,  the  high 
chest  and  vigorous  body,  a  firm  and  erect  carriage.  A  thin 
chest  or  a  flat  shoulder,  a  feeble,  poor  arm,  or  a  contracted 
waist,  would  at  once  have  marred  the  picture  or  statue.  The 
same  vigorous  exercise  or  training  which  brought  forth 
woman's^physical  beauty  in  ancient  days  will  bring  it  out 
now." 
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'  Infelix." 


Where  is  the  promise  of  my  years 

Once  written  on  my  brow — 
Ere  errors,  agonies,  and  fears 
Brought  with  them  all  that  speak  in  tears, 
Ere  I  had  sunk  beneath  my  peers — 

Where  sleeps  that  promise  now? 

Naught  lingers  to  redeem  those  hours 

Still,  still  to  memory  sweet ; 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  sunny  bowers 
Are  withered  all,  and  Evil  towers 
Supreme  above  her  sister  powers 

Of  Sorrow  and  Deceit. 

I  look  along  the  columned  years, 

And  see  Life's  riven  fane 
Just  where  it  fell — amid  the  jeers 
Of  scornful  lips,  whose  moaning  sneers 
Forever  hiss  within  my  ears 

To  break  the  sleep  of  pain. 

I  can  but  own  my  life  is  vain, 

A  desert  void  of  peace  ; 
I  missed  the  goal  I  sought  to  gain — 
I  missed  the  measure  of  the  strain 
That  lulls  fame's  fever  in  the  brain, 

And  bids  earth's  tumult  cease. 

Myself?  Alas  for  theme  so  poor  ! — 

A  theme  but  rich  in  fear ; 
I  stand  a  wreck  on  Error's  shore, 
A  spectre  not  within  the  door, 
A  homeless  shadow  evermore. 

An  exile  lingering  here ! 

— Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 


The    Cider-Mill. 

Under  the  blue  New  England  skies, 
Flooded  with  sunshine,  a  valley  lies. 

The  mountains  clasp  it,  warm  and  sweet, 
Like  a  sunny  child  to  the  rocky  feet. 

Three  pearly  lakes  and  a  hundred  streams 
Lie  on  its  quiet  heart  of  dreams. 

Thro'  its  trees  the  softest  sunlight  shakes, 
And  the  whitest  lilies  gem  its  lakes. 

I  love — oh  !  better  than  love  can  tell — 
Its  every  rock,  and  grove,  and  dell ; 

But  most  I  love  the  gorge  where  the  rill 
Comes  down  by  the  old  brown  cider  mill. 

Above,  the  clear  springs  gurgle  out, 
And  the  upper  meadows  wind  about ; 

Then  join,  and  under  willows  flow 

Round  knolls  where  the  blue  beech  whipstocks  grow. 

To  rest  in  a  shaded  pool  that  keeps 
The  oak  trees  clasped  in  its  crystal  deeps. 

Sheer  twenty  feet  the  water  falls 
Down  from  the  old  dam's  broken  walls, 

Spatters  the  nobby  boulders'  gray, 
And,  laughing,  hides  in  the  shade  away. 

Under  the  rocks,  thro'  trout-pond  still, 
With  many  a  tumble  down  to  the  mill. 

All  the  way  down  the  nut-trees  grow, 
And  squirrels  hide  above  and  below. 

Acorns,  beechnuts,  chestnuts,  there 
Drop  all  the  fall  thro'  the  hazy  air  ; 

And  burrs  roll  down  with  curled-up  leaves. 
In  the  mellow  light  of  the  harvest  eves. 

Forever  there  the  still  old  trees 
Drink  a  wine  of  peace  that  hath  no  lees. 

By  the  roadside  stands  the  cider-mill, 
Where  a  lowland  summer  waits  the  rill — 

A  great  brown  building,  two  stories  high. 
On  the  western  hill-face  warm  and  dry  ; 

And  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  golden  air ; 

And  heaps  of  pumice,  mixed  with  straw, 
To  their  amber  sweets  the  late  flies  draw  ; 

The  carts  back  up  to  the  upper  door, 
And  spill  their  treasures  in  on  the  floor  ; 

Down  thro'  the  toothed  wheels  they  go 
To  the  wide,  deep  cider-press  below  ; 

And  the  screws  are  turned,  by  slow  degrees, 
Down  on  the  straw-laid  cider  cheese ; 

And  with  each  tufn  a  fuller  stream 
Bursts  from  beneath  the  groaning  beam — 

An  amber  stream  that  gods  might  sip, 
And  fear  no  morrow's  parched  Up. 

But  wherefore  gods?  Thos^e  ideal  toy's 
Were  soulless  to  New  England  boys. 

What  classic  goblet  ever  felt 
Such  thrilling  touches  thro'  it  melt 

As  throb  electric  along  a  straw 
When  boyish  lips  the  cider  draw? 

The  years  are  heavy  with  weary  sounds, 
And  their  discord  life's  sweet  music  drowns  ; 

But  yet  I  hear — oh,  sweet !  oh,  sweet ! — 
The  rill  that  bathed  my  bare  brown  feet ; 

And  yet  the  cider  drips  and  falls 
On  my  inward  ear  at  intervals  ; 

And  I  lead  at  times  a  sad,  sweet  dream 
To  the  babbling  of  that  little  stream  ; 

And  I  sit  in  visioned  autumn  still 
In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider-mill. 

— John   G.    Whittier. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


C.  D.  Warner:  It  is  fortunate  that  each  generation  does 
not  comprehend  its  own  ignorance. 

McDonald :  Better  be  the  head  o'  the  commons  than  the 
tail  o'  the  gentry. 

Hilda  Kriiger :  He  who  does  right  doubts  no  man ;  he  who 
does  wrong  doubts  all  men. 

Bacon :  Books,  such  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  books, 
ought  to  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  sense. 

Tennyson:  A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things. 

Festus  :  It  matters  not  how  long  we  live,  but  how. 

Hilda  Kriiger:  Though  we  dwell  in  crowds,  we  may  live 
in  loneliness. 

Anon : 

The  moon  looks  on  many  brooks, 
The  brook  sees  but  one  moon 

Swinburne:  There  are  worse  things  waiting  for  men  than 
death. 

C.  D.  Warner:  Seasoning  green  timber  or  men  is  always 
an  experiment. 

Howells :  There  is  no  society  but  that  of  women  for  an 
idler  in  our  country  ;  the  other  men  are  busy  and  tired,  with 
little  patience  and  no  sympathy  for  men  who  are  not  busy 

and  tired. 

Ingersoll:  The  home  where  virtue  dwells  with  love  is  like 
a  lily  with  a  heart  of  fire — the  fairest  flower  in  all  the  world. 

Mrs.  Browning: 

Books  are  men  of  higher  stature, 
And  the  only  men  that  speak  aloud  for  future  times 'to  hear. 

Owen  Meredith  : 

It  is  not  the  deed 
A  man  does,  but  the  way  that  he  does  it,  should  plead 
For  the  man's  compensation  in  doing  it. 

Fuller :  When  preferment  goes  more  by  favor  than  by 
merit,  the  rejected  have  more  honor  than  the  elected. 

Anon  : 

Eat,  drink  ;  forget  not  God  ;  thine  honor  guard  ; 

Of  all  thy  store 
Thou'lt  carry  hence  a  winding-sheet, 

And  nothing  more. 

Auerbach :  He  who  lives  in  communion  with  nature  is  the 
only  one  whose  life  does  full  justice  to  each  day. 

Corbin:  No  event  which  touches  our  personal  history, 
however  unsolicited  it  may  come,  however  irresponsible  we 
may  be  for  its  advent,  leaves  us  precisely  as  it  found  us. 

Charlotte  Bronte :  It  is  a  pity  that  doing  one's  best  does 
not  always  answer. 

Swinburne:  Man  is  as  beast  when  shame  stands  off  from 
him. 

C.  D.  Warner  :  Nothing  is  worth  reading  that  does  not 
-require  an  alert  mind. 

Ingersoll  :  Lifie  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren peaks  of  two  eternities. 

Victor  Hugo  :  There  are  two  cups  in  life — one  bitter  and 
one  sweet — and  all  taste. 

Theodore  Tilton  :  The.  great  world  is  not  so  wonderful  as 
the  little. 

Anon  :  Mony  ane  speaks  o'  Robin  Hood  that  ne'er  shot 
wi'  his  bow. 

Hilda  Kriiger:  There  is  no  greater  comforter  in  sorrow 
than  a  conscience  free  from  blame. 

Festus  ;  It  is  not  love  brings  sorrow,  but  love's  objects. 

Anon  :  There  are  insults  that  can  sting  a  giant  to  madness 
and  death. 

Milton  :  Rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Corbin  :  All  lives  fall  short,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  of 
that  ideal  consummation  in  which  the  youthful  heart  portrays 
its  future. 

Max  Miiller  : 

The  joy  that  follows  grief 


Gives  richer  zest  from  agonies  foregone. 


Jean  Paul : 

To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  night  follows  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Auerbach  :  When  men  are  good,  they  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  women. 

Plato  :  A  house  that  has  a  library  in  it  has  a  soul. 

Baum  :  He  who  stands  at  the  manger  and  does  not  eat  is 
a  fool. 

Goethe  :  On  every  height  there  lies  repose. 

Charlotte  Bronte  :  The  eagerness  of  a  listener  sharpens  the 
tongue  of  a  narrator. 

Anon :  Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  away. 

Fuller :  Envy  is  the  dark  shadow  ever  waiting  upon  a  shin- 
ing merit. 

Jameson :  The  bread  of  life  is  love ;  the  salt  of  life  is  work; 
the  sweetness  of  life  is  poetry,  and  the  water  of  life  is  faith. 

Reade-  Difficulties  spur  us  when  they  do  not  check  us. 

Ouida :  No  motive  under  the  sun  will  stand  the  microscope. 

Carlyle:  There  are  depths  in  man  that  go  the  lengths  of 
lowest  hell,  as  there  are  heights  that  reach  highest  heaven. 

Charles  Kingsley:  "  Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth  nothing, 
for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed."     Say,  rathe:    ' 
he  who  expecteth  everything,  for  he  enjo>  s  ever 
at  least;  and  if  it  falls  out  true,  twice  also. 


San  Francisco,  October^  18 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1SS0. 


Now  that  the  October  elections  are  over,  and  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  contest  practically  decided  ;  now  that  it  is 
certain  that  Garfield  and  Arthur  are  to  be  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ;  now  that  this  sec- 
ond civil  war  is  determined  by  this  second  Gettysburg  of 
Indiana — why  can  we  not  all  agree  to  begin  that  reconcilia- 
tion for  which  our  Democratic  brethren  are  so  anxious  ?  Let 
us  forget  the  memories  of  both  these  wars,  and  bury  the  re- 
sentments that  have  grown  out  of  them,  and  again  become  a 
happy  and  united  people.  Now  that  the  fiat  has  gone  forth, 
and  is  unalterable  ;  now  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion has  crystallized  into  an  irreversible  determination  that 
traitors,  and  copperheads,  and  foreign-born  criminals,  and  ad- 
venturers, and  ignoramuses  shall  not  control  the  country,  but 
shall  be  forever  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  dishonored  political 
graves,  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection  till  the  trump 
of  the  archangel  summons  their  treasonable  souls  out  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  devil  for  their  reward — why  shall  not 
the  loyal  men,  the  patriots  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  nation, 
the  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  property,  South  and  North, 
foreign  and  native-born,  shake  hands  in  a  real  and  final  rec- 
onciliation? We  are  not  addressing  this  suggestion  to  that 
class  of  chivalry  who  nurse,  away  down  in  their  hearts,  an 
ineradicable  hatred  of  Northern  men;  nor  those  young  pouter- 
pigeons  of  the  South  who  were  chewing  candy  during  the 
war,  and  who  are  now  among  the  "irreconcilables"  ;  nor 
those  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  South  who  worship 
a  Southern  God  by  eating  chickens  broiled  only  in  a  South- 
ern kitchen  ;  nor  those  Southern  females  who  still  flirt  their 
fans  in  defiance  of  the  North.  Our  suggestion  of  a  real 
union  is  to  full-grown  and  bearded  men,  men  of  sense, 
men  of  affairs — gentlemen  ;  to  women  of  gentle  birth,  good 
breeding,  and  intelligence — ladies.  We  do  not  expect  to 
impress  this  idea  upon  an  office -see  king,  fawning,  syco- 
phantic Northern  doughface  and  copperhead — one  of  those 
subservient,  slimy,  crawling  things  that  will  eat  Southern  dirt 
in  expectation  and  hope  of  office.  We  are  not  endeavoring 
to  influence  the  ungrateful,  ignorant,  and  vicious  foreign 
mendicant,  the  low-browed  and  brutal  of  the  Irish,  whose 
instinct  of  landlord  murder,  when  unrestrained,  breaks  out 
into  draft-resisting  riots,  the  burning  of  orphan  asylums,  and 
the  assassination  of  mine  superintendents ;  not  the  gin-drink- 
ing politicians  of  the  slums  ;  not  the  chin-chattering  idiots  of 
Poland ;  not  the  hemp-threatening  shoemakers  of  Eng- 
land; not  the  beer-swilling,  sausage-cramming  socialists  ;  not 
the  ambitious  and  communistic  cooks  and  hair-frizzers  of 
France;  not  the  idle  and  vicious  tramps' of  America  ;  nor 
the  vile  and  worthless,  of  whatever  land  or  religion  they  may 
be  ;  but  those  intelligent,  honest,  and  honorable  men  and 
women  who  love  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  birth,  and 
who  have  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  it  to  be  imperiled  by 
any  party,  under  any  circumstances  which  they  can  prevent, 
by  any  means  this  side  of  an  honorable  grave.  Let  us  de- 
clare, first,  that  treason  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  crime 
for  the  second  commission  of  which  there  is  neither  apology, 
excuse,  condonation,  or  forgiveness  ;  that  a  "solid  South"  is 
a  condition  irreconcilable  with  right  or  reason  ;  that  it  is  the 
presumption  of  a  criminal  purpose  to  violate  the  law,  and  to 
destroy  republican  government  within  its  borders,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  "  solid  South  "  a  solid  North  is  unnecessary, 
irrational,  and  unbecoming.  When  we  have  elected  Garfield 
to  he.  President,  have  secured  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
'.r-entatives,  then  let  us  carry  out  the  Democratic  idea 
io'ea^d  Supreme  Court.    Let  us  pass  the  bill  already 


introduced  by  a  Democrat;  let  the  number  of  judges  be  fixed 
at  twenty -one;  and  let  President  Garfield  appoint  twelve 
learned,  loyal  Republicans  who  think  the  war  was  not  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  amendments  were  not  illegally 
adopted;  let  them  be  confirmed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  and 
their  salaries  for  life  be  fixed  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
thus  put  up  the  judicial  bars,  so  that  treason  shall  not  climb 
over  them,  or  copperheadism  wiggle  through  them,  so  long 
as  this  republic  endures,  and  law  is  respected  within  its  bor- 
ders. Then  let  us  legislate  upon  this  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
and  determine,  once  for  all,  to  what  extent  the  principle  of 
national  centralization  shall  be  carried.  Let  us  understand 
whether  there  shall  exist  in  any  part  of  this  nation  a  local 
authority  that  shall  be  allowed  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws 
that  underlie  republican  government ;  whether  there  shall  be 
a  negro  in  Alabama  that  shall  not  be  permitted  to  freely  ex- 
ercise his  political  privileges,  or  a  mine-owner  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  a  property-owner  in  San  Francisco,  or  a  resident 
anywhere,  that  shall  not  have  thrown  around  his  life,  his  pos- 
sessions, and  his  residence  the  last  and  ultimate  guarantee 
that  can  be  afforded  by  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  soldier 
that  can  be  raised  by  the  strongest,  and  most  wealthy,  and 
most  populous  republic  on  the  earth.  Let  us  declare  that 
republican  government  is  a  failure  unless  it  furnishes  this 
protection  to  all  its  people,  and  all  its  property,  in  all  its 
parts.  Let  us  then  so  revise  our  immigration  laws  that  it 
shall  be  a  casus  belli  for  any  foreign  nation  to  assist,  or  aid, 
or  permit  any  part  of  its  criminal  or  pauper  population  to 
leave  its  borders  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  any  purpose.  Let  our  naturalization 
laws  be  so  amended  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  the 
right  to  hold  office  shall  only  be  extended  to  those  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  who  shall  possess  intelligence ;  who  come  to 
our  country  for  an  honest  purpose ;  who  are  of  moral  habits ; 
who  shall  have  first  thoroughly  acquired  our  language ;  who 
shall  have  acquired  homes,  the  fee  of  which  they  shall  own, 
and  not  then  till  they  have  lived  as  long  in  the  country  as  the 
one  who  is  born  here  has  lived  in  it  before  he  can  vote.  Let 
the  present  naturalization  laws  be  at  once  and  entirely  re- 
pealed. They  are  a  blot  and  a  stain  upon  our  statute  books. 
They  are  the  inheritance  of  an  early  epoch,  when  our  popu- 
lation was  sparse  and  our  continent  a  wilderness.  They  must 
be  modified  to  accommodate  an  age  of  steam,  and  a  nation 
that  has  already  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  that  has  no  ne- 
cessity of  increase  beyond  the  natural  one  that  comes  from 
children  born  upon  the  soil.  Let  national  schools  be  estab- 
lished, schools  free  to  all,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  shall  alone  be  taught,  and  from  which  sec- 
tarianism, and  nonsense,  and  extravagance  shall  be  rig- 
idly excluded.  Then  there  shall  be  a  general  understanding 
that  this  vile  old  Democratic  doctrine  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils"  shall  be  abrogated  and  annulled.  It  shall  be 
understood  that,  in  all  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government,  the  subordinate  officials  shall  enjoy  a  life  ten- 
ure of  office,  or  so  long  as  they  perform  the  duties  of  their 
positions  honestly  and  well.  In  this  we  will  imitate  all  the 
governments  of  the  world  that  are  established,  and  all  the 
private  business  associations  that  are  prosperous.  It  shall 
be  an  understood  arrangement  that  General  Garfield  shall 
succeed  himself  in  office  for  another  term,  if  he  administers 
the  Government  honestly  and  well,  and  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  eight  years'  incumbency  of  the  Presidential  office, 
he  shall  retire  to  private  life,  thus  preserving  inviolate  and 
inviolable  that  tradition  of  the  unwritten  common  law  of  the 
republic  which  declares  "that  under  no  possible  condition  of 
"  circumstances  shall  any  man  that  lives  fill  the  Presidential 
"  office  more  than  eight  years."  At  the  expiration  of  General 
Garfield's  second  term,  let  it  be  understood  that  Chester  A. 
Arthur  of  New  York,  having  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  Vice-President  honestly  and  well,  and  having  illus- 
trated his  capacity  and  integrity  in  public  life,  that  he  shall 
become  President  for  four  years,  and  then  for  another  four 
years,  the  Vice-President  to  succeed  being  chosen  and 
elected  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications  to  the  ultimate  occu- 
pation of  the  Presidential  chair.  Thus  we  eliminate  from 
our  politics  all  that  vexatious  and  disgusting  part  that  arises 
from  offering  the  prizes  of  small  offices  as  a  scramble  to  the 
great  unwashed  party  mob.  Then  let  the  whole  country 
unite  in  the  passage  of  a  law,  declaring  not  only  against  the 
immigration  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  Europe, 
and  against  their  becoming  voters ;  but  let  us  all  unite  in  ar- 
resting Asiatic  immigration,  not  in  response  to  the  brutal  cry 
of  the  low-browed  of  the  Sand-lot,  but  in  response  to  that 
higher  idea  of  preserving  this  continent  of  ours  as  the  home 
and  inheritance  of  the  white  European  race  to  which  we  be- 
long. Then  in  the  interest  of  free  labor — in  recognition  of 
the  idea  that  has  inspired  the  Republican  party  from  its  very 
beginning,  viz.,  that  "labor  is  king" — let  us  hedge  it  around 
with  the  divinity  of  a  thorough  legal  protection.  The  Repub- 
lican party  made  four  millions  of  black  laborers  free.  It 
gave  homesteads  and  pre-emption  claims  upon  the  public 
domain  free  to  laborers  who  had  families.  It  has  always 
been  the  party  of  the  real  working  men  of  the  nation — the 
men  of  mental  labor  and  intellectual  toil — the  men  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  daring — the  men  of  invention  and 
mechanical  skill — the  men  of  economy,  industry,  and  accu-  | 


mulation.  It  is  the  party  that  has  been  composed  of  the 
real  toilers  of  the  nation,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  a  great  preponderance  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  Republicans.  It  is  there  honestly  and  logically  ; 
it  belongs  there,  and  will  stay  there.  The  Democratic  party 
— with  exceptions — is  composed  of  politicians,  idlers,  the 
ignorant,  the  criminal,  the  drunken,  the  adventurous,  the 
riotous,  and  the  worthless.  Take  from  the  Democratic  party 
its  traitors,  its  office-seekers,  its  foreign  adventurers,  its  igno- 
rant, its  idle  tramps,  its  northern  copperheads,  and  there  is 
no  Democratic  party  of  respectable  proportions  in  the 
United  States.  Hence  we  say  to  the  few  respectable,  order- 
loving,  property-accumulating  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic 
party,  North  and  South — and  there  are  more  of  them  South 
than  North — come  over  to  the  new  Republican  party,  and  aid 
us  to  make  it  strong  and  still  more  respectable.  Let  the 
Republicans  kick  from  their  ranks  every  worthless  fellow, 
and  send  them  over  to  the  Democracy.  Thus  we  will  form 
a  new  party — the  National  Republican  American  party — 
composed  of  all  intelligent,  honorable  men,  South  and 
North,  foreign  and  native-born,  who  love  the  country  of 
their  birth  and  adoption.  Let  us  draw  the  broad,  distinctive 
party  line,  with  the  loafers,  thieves,  bummers,  and  Democrats 
on  one  side,  the  gentlemen  and  patriots  of  the  nation  on  the 
other. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  given  the  Democratic  ship  a 
double-shotted  broadside,  just  as  it  was  going  down.  The 
Sun  is  the  most  extensively  circulated  and  influential  of  all 
the  Democratic  journals  in  America.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
does  not  seek  party  subsidy  or  party  support.  It  is  rich,  in- 
dependent, and  dares  to  lead.  Mr.  Dana,  fts  editor  and 
part  proprietor,  is  as  bold  and  fearless  as  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent journalist  can  be.  He  is  as  pronounced  and  can- 
tankerous in  his  hatred  to  the  Republican  party,  to  General 
Grant,  and  to  President  Hayes  as  the  most  insane  Democrat 
could  wish.  For  a  long  time  he  carried  at  the  head  of  his 
columns  the  portrait  of  the  President,  with  the  word 
"  fraud  "  branded  upon  the  forehead.  The  Sun  favored 
the  nomination  of  Tilden,  but  supported  Hancock.  After 
the  Indiana  election  the  Sun  threw  up  the  sponge,  passed  in 
its  chips,  reversed  its  guns,  tipped  over  its  rooster,  and 
squarely  admitted  that  the  party  of  misrule  and  treason  was 
dead — dead  as  a  mackerel,  dead  as  Julius  Caesar — and  is  now 
engaged  in  explaining  why  it  ought  not  to  be  damned.  We 
quote  from  its  issue  of  October  18  : 

The  Democrats  have  sustained  an  unexpected  and  mortifying  defeat 
in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  is  disastrous,  and  may  prove  fatal.  It  is  silly 
to  make  light  of  it,  and  idle  to  try  to  whittle  it  away  by  cunning  calcu- 
lations and  adroit  figuring.  The  Democrats  are  beaten — badly  beaten  ; 
whether  beaten  to  death  or  not  is  the  only  question.  It  has  seemed  to 
us  that  the  whole  Democratic  campaign  was  a  series  of  blunders.  The 
party  had  one  man — only  one — whose  immense  strength  had  been  dem- 
onstrated on  the  national  field — Samuel  J.  Tilden.  It  is  the  one  great 
preeminent  name  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  reformer  indeed, 
as  his  record  in  the  office  of  governor  had  proven.  He  was  a  states- 
man, as  all  his  public  papers — especially  his  letter  declining  to  compete 
for  the  nomination — has  emphatically  shown.  Childless,  like  Washing- 
ton, he  had  only  his  country  to  love,  and  even  ties  of  kindred  were  ruth- 
lessly sundered  by  his  stern  and  unrelenting  hand.  Not  the  faintest 
blush  of  improper  practice  rested  upon  them.  So  patriotic,  so  lofty,  so 
convincing  was  his  great  letter  to  the  convention  which  made  the  nom- 
ination, that  the  most  adroit  and  ablest  of  his  enemies,  after  reading  it, 
avowed  his  disposition  to  support  him.  This  illustrious  man  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  thought  it  could  afford  to  dispense  with  as  a  candidate. 
There  is  a  word  of  one  syllable  with  two  "  o's"  in  it  which  might  not 
inappropriately  be  inserted  here.  The  party  nominated  General  Han- 
cock, a  good  man,  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds— but  Han- 
cock is  not  Tilden.  Then,  as  a  crowning  to  the  act  of  folly,  the  party 
went  into  the  State  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  and  took  another  man  for 
Vice-President.  Any  name  other  than  that  of  Hendricks  would  have 
been  folly  enough  ;  but,  to  go  one  step  further,  they  had  to  take  a  man 
with  the  most  odious  reputation — that  of  a  skinflint — to  overcome. 

The  New  York  Sun  takes  down  its  sign  from  the  forefront 

of  the  Republican  President,  and  brands  it  in  with  fire  upon 

the  cheek  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  candidates,  "  Fat 

Boy"  and  "Skinflint."     Two  hundred   and  fifty  pounds  of 

avoirdupois  is  the  monumental  head-board  of  the  Democratic 

party.     Thin,  bloodless,  cold,  and  colorless  as  ice  is  the 

Vice-Presidential  skinflint  which  the  Democracy  has  set  up 

as  foot-board  at  the  grave  where  a  Republican  loyal  North 

will,  on  the  2d  of  November,  bury  Southern  traitors  and 

Northern  rioters.     Let  Democratic  gentlemen  and  honest 

men  weep  not  over  the  burial  of  this  double-ended  monster. 

Let  the  country  rejoice  and  be  glad. 


The  new  Examiner  is  beginning  to  warm  up  to  its  work. 
It  is  beginning  to  show  some  vigor.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that 
the  low-browed  can  not  read  its  eulogistic  references  to  their 
intelligence,  their  patriotism,  and  all  their  splendid  qualities 
and  virtues.  "  General  Garfield  is  a  Gampbellke  preacher, 
a  bigot,  a  Know-Nothing,  a  Credit  Mobilierand  De  Golyer 
corruptionist,  and  a  proved  perjurer."  And  all  this  be- 
cause General  Garfield,  in  his  legislative  career,  has  refused 
to  squander  public  moneys,  and  violate  public  treaties  and 
international  laws.  He  voted  against  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress directing  the  President  to  intervene  for  the  relief  of  a 
Fenian  prisoner  that  had  invaded  Canada — one  Father 
McMahon.  The  Catholic  Church  itself  opposed  this  raid; 
the  prelates  of  that  church  denounced  it ;  and  we  ,do  not 
quite  understand  why  General  Garfield,  or  the  Republican 
party,  are  called  upon  to  resolve  a  recusant  Irish  priest 
out  of  a  prison  where,  by  the  just  interpretation  of  inter- 
national law,  he  was  rightfully  incarcerated.     General  Gar- 
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field  voted  against  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  a  Catholic  charity 

doubtless  a  most  worthy  charity,  but  a  precedent  which,  if 

established,  would  bankrupt  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 
We  know  of  no  reason  for  aiding  Catholic  institutions  of 
charity  or  learning  that  would  not  apply  to  all  denominations. 
Our  country  is  not  yet  prepared  to  place  all  its  Irish  mendi- 
cants upon  the  nation's  pay-roll  under  guise  of  charity.  The 
Examiner  says  that  General  Garfield  did  not  vote  to  place 
General  James  Shields  on  a  special  pension-roll.  This  is 
not  true.  General  Garfield  did  vote  to  put  General  Shields 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  and  it  passed  the  House  by 
only  six  dissenting  votes.  A  motion  was  made  to  add  Gen- 
eral Grant's  name,  retiring  him  with  the  rank  of  general,  and 
it  passed  the  House,  but  when  it  came  up  in  the  Senate  it  was 
lost  by  Democratic  votes.  Only  eight  Democrats  voted  for 
it.  The  Democratic  party  treated  General  Shields  shame- 
fully. In  1878  there  were  two  candidates  for  door-keeper  of 
the  House — General  Shields,  and  a  confederate  brigadier- 
general  from  Georgia  named  Field.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Shields. 

Confederates ° 

Border  Democrats o 

Northern  Democrats 1 

Republicans 100 


Field. 

3° 
•t2 


123 


Totals 101 

Thus  was  General  Shields,  the  Irishman,  sacrificed  for  Gen- 
eral Field,  the  Confederate  "  chiv."  General  Garfield,  the  Ex- 
aminer says,  was  a  Know-Nothing.  So  was  the  man  who 
owns  the  Examiner ;  so  was  one  of  its  leading  writers  ;  so 
were  three  of  the  Democratic  electors  ;  so  were  one  or  more 
of  its  candidates  for  Congress ;  so  were  seven-tenths  of  the 
chivalry  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party.  Know-Noth- 
ingism  was  born  in  the  South,  and  the  men  who  organized 
the  order  in  San  Francisco  and  California  were  Southern  men. 
We  can  give  the  roll-call  if  the  Examiner  demands  it.  The 
blarney-stone  we  have  seen,  but  we  never  kissed  it.  It  hangs 
'  over  the  parapet  on  the  Castle  of  Blarney,  and  the  man  that 
kisses  it  must  hang  by  his  heels,  and  thus  expose  the  im- 
proper part  of  his  person.  We  hope  the  Examiner  will  take 
it  very  kindly  when  we  say  that  this  constant  blarneying  of 
the  Irish  by  the  chivalry  exposes  to  the  popular  gaze  the 
most  defenseless  and  uninteresting  part  of  its  person.  It  is 
demagogy  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  kind.  Every  Irish 
gentleman  who  has  respect  for  himself  sees  through  the 
trick,  and  despises  the  men  who  resort  to  it.  Try  the  shil- 
lalah ;  that  is  the  best  Irish  national  argument. 


When  the  war  was  ended  there  came  out  from  the  rebel 
ranks  a  soldier,  brave  and  battle-scarred;  a  gentleman,  gener- 
ous and  true.  He  was  born  to  an  honorable  name.  He  had 
served  with  distinction.  He  had,  from  his  own  great  wealth, 
mounted  a  battalion.  He  had  illustrated  his  fidelity  to  the 
Southern  cause  by  imperiling  his  life  in  it.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  of  all  Southern  men  his  conduct  was  most  no- 
ticeable. He  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war.  He  confessed 
the  doctrine  of  secession  and  State  rights  forever  deter- 
mined. He  accepted  the  constitutional  amendments  in  all 
their  force.  He  would  not  pay  rebel  claims.  He  would  not 
deny  to  the  colored  race  their  rights  under  the  new  laws. 
He  pledged  his  honor  to  become  their  champion  and  de- 
fender. He  guaranteed  to  them  education  and  protection. 
Of  all  Southern  men,  he  was  regarded  by  Northern  men  as 
the  chevalier  "sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."  He  was  the 
Northern  man's  idea  of  all  that  was  truly  chivalrous.  This 
was  General  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  of  Hamp- 
ton's Legion,  Senator,  gentleman,  and  statesman.  Sixteen 
years  pass,  and  again,  all  booted  and  spurred,  he  rides  at  the 
head  of  a  Democratic  legion,  breathing  hate  against  the 
North  that  did  not  hang  him.  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  one  of  a  Confederate  band  of  legislators  that  seeks  to 
impose  upon  the  country  an  additional  debt  of  $1,390,000,000 
for  Southern  claims.  Again  he  draws  his  shining  blade  for 
the  lost  cause— the  one  for  which  Stonewall  Jackson  fought 
and  Lee  laid  down  his  life.  Again  he  flaunts  the  "  dear  old 
flag "  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  now  again  he  engages  in  a 
controversy  with  Secretary  Sherman,  and  again  the  old 
brutality  that  comes  from  the  barbarism  of  slavery  bursts 
out,  and  he  invites  to  the  field  of  "  honor"  an  antagonist 
to  whose  truthful  and  unanswerable  argument  he  can  make 
no  other  reply.  Thus  he  stamps  as  insincere  all  his  past 
professions.  Thus  he  invokes  the  memories  of  the  insolence 
of  the  descendants  of  cavalier,  Huguenot,  and  blue-blooded 
hidalgo  ;  thus  he  declares  to  the  North  and  Northern  men 
that  the  same  old  pretentious  insolence  and  fustian  bravado 
is  to  be  brought  back,  and  that  upon  the  incoming  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration  is  to  be  again  introduced  the  domi- 
nance of  the  swaggering  bullies  of  the  slave-pen,  and  the 
air  to  again  become  musical  with  the  swish  of  the  slave- 
driver's  lash.     Faugh  !  folly-fools. 


preciated  the  compliment,  and  thanked  him.     We  admitted 
that  we  were  illiberal  toward  the  South,  and  justified  the  at- 
titude by  saying  that  generosity  to  the  South,  generosity  to 
treason,  and  liberality  to  traitors  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  mis- 
placed virtue.     No  man  of  self-respect  can  write  upon  both 
sides  of  this  question.     No  honest  man  who  is  intelligent 
can  be  a  Democrat,  if  he  loves  his  country  better  than  he 
loves  his  party.    We  are  illiberal  to  the  Democracy  because 
we  think  it  is  the  party  of  treason ;  we  believe  it  is  inimical 
to  the  country ;  the  same  rebels  who  led  the  civil  war  lead 
it;   the  same  Southern  bravos  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
rebel  armies  now  form  its  rank  and  file ;  and  the  same  cop- 
perfaced  dough -heads,  or   copperheaded   doughfaces,  who 
gave  encouragement  to  secession  and  war,  now  give  encour- 
agement to  a  "  solid  South."     We  regard  the  Democracy  as 
organized  crime,  with  which  we  have  no  compliments  to  ex- 
change.    Democracy  means  disunion  now,  as  it  meant  dis- 
union before— or,  what  is  worse,  a  subservience  of  the  North 
and  its  interests  to  the  South  and  its  interests.     It  is  a  sec- 
tional political  strife,  inaugurated  by  a  "solid  South,"  and  we 
are  fighting  for  our  side.     We  have  submitted  to  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Southern  political  slave-driver  here  in  California, 
and  we  know  what  it  is.     We  have  preached  the  Republican 
doctrine  in  this  State  when  it  required  both  physical  and 
moral  courage  to  do  it.     We  remember  the  time  when  none 
but  brave  men  could  utter  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco.     We  think  this  war  should  never 
end  till  a  coward  can  say  what  he  pleases — within  the  law — 
at  the  darkest  cross-roads  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Ar- 
kansas.   In  a  word,  let  it  be  understood  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South  that  there  are  also  gentlemen  at  the  North ;  that 
one  of  the  causes  that  called  the  Republican  party  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  has  kept  it  in  existence,  was  the  insolent 
affectation  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  Southern  men.     It 
led  to  personal  quarrels,  and  to  duels,  and  to  social  estrange- 
ments ;  and  it  made  party  cliques,  and  party  cabals,  till  North- 
ern men  resented  the  insolence  and  checked  it.     Then  the 
war  came,  and  the  absurd  idea  of  Southern  superiority  was 
whipped  out  of  existence.    We  saw  a  glimmer  of  it  dawning 
again  when  Tilden  came  so  near  being  President.     We  saw 
it  again  on  Montgomery  Street  when  the  news  from  Maine 
was  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the  South  was  coming  back 
to  power.    Had  the  news  from  Indiana  been  favorable  to  the 
Democracy,  the  best  place  for  Republicans  would  have  been 
duck -hunting   in   the   tules.     Fighting   mosquitoes   with  a 
double-barreled  gun  would  have  been  more  agreeable  than 
to  have  endured  the  scowls  of  the  low-browed,  or  the  taunts 
of  the  crooked-caned.     We  may  as  well  be  frank  about  it. 
Republicans  never  intend  to  let  the  combined  "chivs"  and 
Irish  rule  America — always  keeping  in  view  the  distinction 
between  the  kinds  of  "  chivs"  and  the  kinds  of  Irish. 


A  Southern  gentleman — whose  political  opinions  we  re- 
spect as  much  as  anybody's  who  does  not  agree  %vith  us — 
took  us  to  task  on  Monday  of  this  week  by  saying  that  he 
was  surprised  at  our  illiberality  toward  the  South.     We  ap- 


We  were  reproached  recently,  and  that  most  unjustly,  with 
the  charge  of  uttering  an  unkind  sentiment  toward  Southern 
women.  What  we  said  was,  that  the  sentiment  of  secession, 
and  of  resentment  toward  the  North,  was  strongest  at  the 
South  among  its  women,  its  preachers,  and  its  stay-at-homes. 
If  we  thought  we  had  said  anything  untrue,  or,  being  true, 
unkind,  of  Southern  women,  we  would  apologize  all  over  the 
sixteen  pages  of  the  Argonaut.  The  Southern  women  were 
rebels.  They  made  their  husbands,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
lovers  fight  for  the  Southern  cause.  They  were  enthusiastic, 
they  endured  for  it,  they  stayed  by  it,  they  gloried  in  it. 
They  are  rebels  still,  and  because  they  are  pretty  they  are 
none  the  less  rebels.  They  are  intelligent,  and  brilliant,  and 
bold,  and  saucy,  but  they  are  rebels.  They  will  live  rebels 
and  they  will  die  rebels.  Of  all  the  South  they  are  the  most 
unconquered,  unrepentant,  defiant,  unforgiving,  resolute,  un- 
reconstructed rebels.  We  do  not  expect  to  change  their 
views  ;  we  do  not  wish  to.  All  we  expect  to  accomplish  is  to 
convince  them  that  there  are  gentlemen  at  the  North  and  in 
the  Republican  party.  We  would  overrun  the  Southern  land 
with  railroads.  We  would  invade  the  South  with  our  young 
fellows  :  we  would  marry  their  girls  ;  we  would  make  them 
despise  Democrats ;  we  would  convince  them  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  this  party  business  is  to  divide  the  country 
into  two  great  parties — on  one  side  gentlemen,  on  the  other 
side  Democrats  ;  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  nation  are 
Republicans.  All  this  prejudice  of  Southern  women  against 
the  North  is  unreal — it  rests  in  the  imagination.  Southern 
women  do  not  dislike  Northern  men.  Southern  gentlemen 
would  rather  marry  their  daughters  in  the  North.  Southern 
mothers  do  not  discourage  Northern  young  men  when  they 
come  a-wooing.  The  providence,  industry,  money-making 
faculty,  and  thrift  of  the  Yankee  character  is  the  thing,  after 
all,  that  Southern  fathers  and  mothers  look  after.  Southern 
chivalry,  and  blue  blood,  and  first  families  are  all  very  well, 
but  there  must  be  pork  in  the  barrel.  The  infernal  butcher, 
and  baker,  and  candlestick-maker  will  intrude  themselves 
into  the  most  aristocratic  circles,  and  such  prime  necessities 
as  ten-button  kid  gloves  are  altogether  unattainable  except 
for  coin.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  young  Southern  lady  so 
enthusiastic  for  the  lost  cause  as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
herself  by  frowning  upon  a  good-looking,  well-bred,  well- 
fixed  Northern  lover.  Hence  we  do  not  despair  of  bridging 
over  this  bloody  chasm  by  matrimony.     We  would  unite  the 


two  sections  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  as  a  means  of  rec- 
onciliation we  commend  our  young  fellows  of  the  North  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  South,  assault  their  breastworks  of 
cotton,  marry  the  girls,  and  then  quarrel  with  the  mothers- 
in-law  for  having  been  rebels.  One  generation  will  do  the 
business.  We  began  this  paragraph  with  the  full  intention 
of  apologizing  to  our  Southern  lady  friends  for  styling  them 
rebels  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  we  are  convinced  that  they 
would  take  it  very  unkindly  if  we  should  say  they  were  any- 
thing else  but  rebels.  We  never  heard  of  but  one  loyal 
woman  in  all  the  Southland — poor  old  Barbara  Freitchie — 
and  she  is  a  myth. 

The  local   Democracy  is  hopelessly  divided.     It  has  two 
parts — the  Southern  wing  and  the  Irish  wing.     The  chivalry 
are,  in  their  own  estimation,  the   gentlemen  of  the  party. 
They  are  imperious,  and  dreadful  poor.     They  have  been 
looking  the  "  ground-hog  case  "  squarely  in  the  face.     They 
must  have  woodchuck  or  die.     When  Hancock  was  nomi- 
nated they  took  heart ;  they  thought  they  saw  daylight  break- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  a   long  and  dreadful  night. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  real  simon-pure  Southern  Demo- 
crats, and  there  were  offices   enough  to  go  around  if  they 
could  only  keep  the  Irish  and  the  Northern  Democrats  in 
the  background.     Hancock  was  sure  of  election.     The  chiv- 
alry wing  secured  the  electors — solid  ;  secured  the  members 
of  Congress,  all  except  Rosecrans.     Farley  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Judge  Wallace  was  to  be  his  associate.     The  next 
thing  was  to  secure  the  Examiner,  and  so  the  chivalry  pur- 
chased it,  and  made  it  a  morning  organ.     The  next  thing 
was  to  get  rid  of  Rosecrans.    His  word  with  Hancock  would 
be  worth  that  of  a  dozen  "chivs,"  and  they  determined  that 
he  should  not  poke  his  loyal  Pennsylvania  military  nose  into 
the  patronage  panniers.     Hence  the  effort  to  take  him  down 
— take  both  Rosecrans  and  Enos  down,  and  in  their  place 
nominate  George  Hearst  for  Congress.    Then,  with  Hancock 
for  President,  Farley  and  Wallace  in  the  Senate,  George 
Hearst  in  Congress,  Tevis  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
Senator  Gwinn  in  the  kitchen  cabinet,  the  organ  run  by  the 
chivalry,  hurrah  for  Virgini-a,  Georgi-a,  Carolin-a,  Alabam-a, 
Louisian-a,  Florid-a,  and  Kentucky-ah  !     Then,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Poor-house  of  Customs,  or  the    Industrial  School  of 
the  Mint,  the  Internal  Revenue  Asylum  for  Democratic  pau- 
pers, and  the  other  eleemosynary  institutions  for  political  and 
party  mendicants,  "  no  Irish  need  apply."     As  for  that  other 
little  faction  of  Democrats  that  are   neither  Southern  nor 
Irish,  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  !  Such  men  as  Senator 
Hager — men  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  be  bom  North — 
who  never  fought  for  the  "  dear  old  flag  "  of  the  Confeder- 
acy— who  never  "lost  a  nigger,  sir ! " — who  are  not  of  the 
"  first  families  of  Virginia,  sir,  by  God,  sir  ! " — who  never 
killed  their  man  or  fought  a  duel.     This  little,  contemptible 
band  will  be  used  as  door-mats  and  spittoons  for  the  blue- 
bloods.     If  the  Irish  can  stand  it,  and  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats can  stand  it,  and  the  country  could  stand  it,  we  should 
enjoy  it. 


A  prevalent  belief  has  existed  in  political  circles  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  any  but  men  of  very  spotless  lives  to  run 
for  office.  Some  have  believed  that  no  man  was  clean  enough 
to  pass  unscathed  through  the  ordeal.  It  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  it  could  be  proved  against  any  man  running  for 
office  that  he  had  robbed  his  grandmother.  Now  the  New 
York  Tribune  comes  out  with  this  identical  charge  against 
English,  that  he  has  robbed  his  grandmother,  and,  worst  of 
all,  proves  it;  proves  it  by  such  Democratic  testimony  as  the 
Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Isaac  Tou- 
cey,  Attorney-General,  and  J.  L.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
Pensions— all  officials  under  President  Polk.  The  amount, 
$3,964.44.  The  circumstances,  these  :  English,  being  a  clerk 
at  Washington,  finding  that  his  grandfather  was  entitled  to  a 
pension,  simulated  letters  of  administration,  cheated  the  heirs 
out  of  the  money,  was  sued  for  it,  pleaded  insolvency,  was 
turned  out  of  the  department  at  Washington,  and  the  proof 
locked  up,  because  English  was  a  protege"  of  the  then  Sena- 
tor, Jesse  D.  Bright.  If  this  little  episode  could  be  scored 
against  General  Garfield,  we  should  find  the  following  epi- 
thets freely  used:  "Thief,  forger,  perjurer,  miser."  Now, all 
we  say  is  :  "  He  robbed  his  grandmother." 


Hancock  and  Rosecrans !  twin  generals,  twin  heroes,  twin  statesmen, 
twin  saviors  of  their  country,  twin  illuminations  of  the  pages  of  history, 
would  go  down  on  the  bead-roll  of  fame  forever  linked  by  the  umbilical 
sanctity  of  American  memories.  Colonel  Taylor  was  too  unwell  to  say 
more.—  Stuart  Taylors  Union  Hall  Speech. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor  was 
very  unwell  indeed,  after  having  been  delivered  of  six  pairs 
of  twins— a  good  round  dozen  of  Democrats  at  one  lying-in. 
A  village  doctor,  called  upon  to  attend  an  accouchment,  and 
questioned  afterward  concerning  it,  said:  "The  child  is 
"  dead,  and  the  mother  is  dead,  but  I  hope,  under  the  provi- 
"  dence  of  God,  to  pull  the  old  man  through."  Now,  Han- 
cock is  dead,  and  Rosecrans  is  dead,  and  the  poor  old  Dem- 
ocratic mother  is  dead;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  some 
sensible  old  party  practitioner  will— by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  gushers  gone  before — manage  to  yank 
Stuart  M.  Taylor  through. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    CHATEAU    DE    FROU-FROU. 


For  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  "Souvenirs  d'un  Vieux  Melomane." 


In  the  month  of  November,  1S73,  some  family  business 

rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  R , 

a  large,  sad-looking  city,  where  vestiges  of  the  past  are  well 
preserved,  and  where  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  in- 
clines the  imagination  to  all  kinds  of  melancholy  reveries. 
My  days  were  spent  either  at  the  office  of  Maine  Barillot, 
where  the  papers  relating  to  my  business  were  kept,  or  in 
taking  long  walks,  fruitful  in  discoveries  and  surprises,  in  a 
country  until  then  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

One  day,  my  tramp  led  me  to  a  chateau  about  four  miles 
from  the  city,  which  appeared  to  be  uninhabited.  If  houses, 
like  the  faces  of  human  beings,  have  their  expressions,  this 
deserted  chateau  might  have  reminded  one  of  the  scenery  in 
a  tragedy  or  a  melodrama.  It  gave  one  the  heart-ache  to 
look  at  it.  Above  it  rose  a  hill  covered  with  larches  and 
cypresses,  which  seemed  as  though  they  were  hiding  the  en- 
trance to  some  cemetery.  Its  roof  was  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  parasitic  plants,  its  iron  gate  was  shut,  its  win- 
dows closed,  its  locks  covered  with  rust,  and  its  walls  fur- 
rowed with  crevices.  There  was  a  large  basket  for  flowers 
in  the  court-yard,  which,  for  want  of  proper  care,  had  been 
overrun  and  choked  up  by  mallows  and  gramineous  plants. 
The  vines  of  the  creeper  and  glycine,  losing  their  holds,  had 
become  detached  from  the  walls,  spread  over  the  grounds, 
and  completely  covered  the  stone  and  plaster  debris.  At  the 
left  of  the  building  a  large  pond  of  water,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  been  very  beautiful,  presented  now  only  the  lu- 
gubrious appearance  of  a  marsh,  wherein  pale  and  stunted 
aquatic  plants  alternated  with  its  greenish  pools.  Not  a 
bird,  not  an  animate  creature,  not  a  voice,  was  around  about 
it ;  silence  and  desolation  were  its  only  sentinels. 

On  returning  to  the  city,  I  began  to  question  Maitre  Bar- 
illot, who  barely  allowed  me  to  finish  my  sentence  before  he 
said  : 

"  That  is  undoubtedly  the  Chateau  de  Meyrac ; "  and  ad- 
ded, in  a  whisper :  "  The  Chateau  de  Frou-Frou." 

"  The  Frou-Frou  of  the  Gymnase,  so  admirably  performed 
by  poor  Desclee,  whom,  they  say,  is  so  ill  at  present?  " 

"  Yes  and  no.  It  is  quite  a  story ;  a  lamentable  and  pain- 
ful one,  too." 

"Which  you  are  going  to  tell  me  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  although,  as  a  person  of  some  character,  as 


From  that  time  forward  she  said  that  she  felt  unwell,  and 
that  she  would  not  go  to  the  theatre  any  more.  Perhaps 
she  hoped  that  her  husband  w-ould  say,  '  Well,  I  will  stay  at 
home  with  you.'  He  did  not  say  so,  however,  but  went 
alone.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  describe  to  you  all  that  she 
suffered  in  consequence  ? 

"  Whether  Rosita  inspired  Monsieur  de  Meyrac  with  a 
thought  of  intrigue,  or  whether  he  was  merely  affected  by 
some  caprice  of  the  imagination,  no  one  knew,  and  in  all 
probability  no  one  ever  will  know.  But  envious  people,  gos- 
sips, and  scandal-mongers,  who  pretended  to  be  better  in- 
formed, were  certain  that  Mathilde  had  received  anonymous 
letters  which  left  her  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  actress  was  about  to  have  her 
final  representation,  and  she  gave,  by  request,  'Frou-Frou5 

for  the  last  time.     The  Jockey  Club  of  R invited  her  to 

a  farewell  supper,  which  was  to  be  given  after  the  theatre 
was  over,  and  no  one  of  that  elegant  club,  of  which  George 
was  the  vice-president,  was  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
fete. 

"The  supper  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Monsieur  de  Meyrac  was  seated  by  Rosita,  who  was  com- 
pletely intoxicated  with  her  success.  Bouquets  which  had 
been  thrown  to  the  beautiful  Frou-Frou,  and  with  which  a 
charming  centre-piece  had  been  constructed,  exhaled  their 
delicious  odors,  while  corks  were  popping  from  bottles,  and 
while  the  poet  of  the  troupe  was  declaiming  dithyrambic 
verses  to  the  rival  of  Targueil,  Rose-Cheri,Dorval,  and  Des- 
clee. 

"And  what  was  Mathilde  doing  all  through  that  cruel 
night  ?  Just  what  she  had  always  done  during  her  confiding, 
happy  days  :  she  had  gone  to  wait  for  her  husband  at  the 
little  gate  of  the  park.  The  hours  had  dragged  slowly  on, 
when  toward  midnight  the  moon  became  hidden  by  the 
clouds,  and  a  fine,  piercing  rain  began  to  penetrate  her  cloth- 
ing without  attracting  her  attention.  A  prey  to  the  hideous 
nightmare,  she  began  to  ask  herself,  in  her  stupor,  what 
made  her  so  chilly,  and  how  it  could  be  possible  that  her 
head  should  burn  so  while  her  feet  felt  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  When  George  passed  through  the  little  gate  at  five  the 
next  morning,  he  stumbled  over  the  inanimate  form  of  his 
dear  Mathilde,  lying  prone  upon  the  grass,  all  soaking  with 
the  rain.  She  was  not  dead — for  five  long  days  she  breathed, 
but  without  recovering  her  reason,  incessantly  repeating  in 
her  delirium,  '  Frou-Frou  !  Frou-Frou  !'  They  were  her  last 
words,  breathed  out  in  her  last  sighs. 

'George  de  Meyrac's  despair  was  so  perfectly  overwhelm' 
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an  experienced  notary,  and  as  a  corresponding  member  of  ing  that,  even  were  he  guilty,  he  would  have  merited  pardon, 
several  scientific  associations,  I  shall  risk  my  reputation  in  ,  Three  months  afterward  he  welcomed  the  war  as  a  refuge, 
the  denoument.  and  hoped  to  find  in  it  the  only  suicide  which  is  permitted  a 

"  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  Count  George  de  Meyrac,  owner  man  of  honor  and  a  Christian, 
of  the  chateau  which  you  have  just  seen,  married  Mathilde  "Remembering  that  he  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  before 
de  Renal.  It  was  one  of  those  marriages  of  inclination,  his  marriage,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  the  command  of  the 
justified  by  every  worldly  requirement  on  both  sides.  Never  Mobiles  of  his  department.  Wherever  the  fire  was  most  ter- 
was  there  a  couple  better  matched ;  they  were  made  for  each  rible,  where  danger  was  the  more  imminent,  there  was  he 
other,  as  the  saying  is.  But  to  this  happiness  without  a  ,  always  to  be  found,  seeking  death  in  his  desperation.  But 
cloud,  to  this  sincerely  reciprocated  tenderness,  Mathilde  death  is  capricious,  often  refusing  herself  to  him  who  seeks 
brought  a  little  more  passion  than  George  did.  The  senti-  her,  and  George  was  not  wounded  even, 
ment  which  only  controlled  the  husband  completely  ab-  ]  "  He  returned  in  the  spring  ;  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
sorbed  the  wife.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our  modern  habits  try  giving  his  mourning  a  still  graver  character,  those  great 
that  horses,  clubs,  hunting,  gaming,  and  youthful  associations  disasters  seeming  to  render  each  private  joy  or  sorrow  all 
always  take,  as  their  commission,  a  small  portion  of  what    the  more  incomplete. 

that  charming  dream,  love  in  marriage,  would  claim  for  its  j  "In  the  month  of  August  of  that  same  year,  George  took 
perfect  accomplishment.  I  his  gun  one  morning,and,  whistlingfor  his  dogs,  went  up  into 

"  Mathilde  wished  that  George  might  never  leave  her,  for  I  the  mountain,  not  for  amusement,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
when  he  was  absent,  even  for  a  few  hours  only,  it  seemed  to  overcoming  by  extreme  fatigue  the  fixed  idea  which  was 
her  that  she  no  longer  lived.  She  never  failed  to  go  and  consuming  him.  As  night  came  on  he  returned,  bringing 
wait  for  him  at  the  little  gate  of  the  park,  and  when  she  rec- 1  nothing  home,  and  scarcely  feeling  that  he  had  been  hunt- 
ognized  his  horse's  step  at  an  inconceivable  distance,  her  |  ing.  He  retired  about  eleven  o'clock,  hoping  that  he  might 
heart  would  beat  so  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  lean  against '  at  last  be  able  to  sleep. 

a  tree,  or  to  sink  down  upon  the  grass.  "  His  wife's  room,  which  adjoined  his  own,  had  been  kept 

"  She  was  not  jealous ;  for  George  loved  her  so  much,  re-  constantly  closed  since  the  sad  catastrophe.  But  that  night 
turned  to  her  with  such  a  joyous  face,  so  true  a  smile,  so  ar- !  the  heat  was  suffocating,  and  George,  tired  and  half  asleep, 
dent  an  expression,  such  frankness,  so  sweet  a  voice,  and  was  so  little  conscious  of  his  acts  that  he  opened  the  door  of 
such  caressing  words  !  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  And  yet  communication  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  At  the  end 
she  experienced  occasionally  a  strange,  uneasy  feeling  which  of  an  hour  he  awoke  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  After 
might  be  termed  the  forerunner  of  jealousy;  and,  with  a  ,  the  vibration  of  the  last  stroke  had  subsided,  he  heard,  or 
smile  upon  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,  she  would  say  to  thought  he  heard,  in  the  next  room  the  words  which  became 
her  husband :  '  George,  remember  if  ever  you  should  prove  more  and  more  distinct  of  'Frou-Frou  !  Frou-Frou  !' 
false  to  me,  if  I  felt  sure  or  had  the  suspicion  of  an  infidelity  1  "  He  listened  in  inexpressible  anguish,  as  the  sound  seemed 
even,  I  should  die;  and  then  some  night  I  would  return  to  '  to  come  and  go.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  be  near  the 
you  and  say,  "  George,  though  I  love  you  still,  it  is  you  who  curtains,  and  then  again  at  the  ceiling,  until  it  appeared  to 
have  killed  me!'"  Although  Monsieur  de  Meyrac  always  the  bewildered  man  as  though  the  curtains,  carpets,  and 
laughingly  closed  her  mouth  with  a  kiss,  he  could  not  help  chairs  were  continually  murmuring  'Frou-Frou  !  Frou-Frou1' 
feeling  somewhat  disturbed.  "  He  sprang  from  the  bed,  lighted  his  candle,  and  passed 

Six  years  were  passed  in  this  way,  and,  taking  all  things  through  the  open  door.  But  at  that  moment  a  current  of  air 
lnt0  lrorl^deratlo.n)  the>'  might  be  considered  happy  ones.  ,  extinguished  the  light,  and  George  felt  on  his  forehead,  on  his 
Mathilde's  uneasiness,  being  entirely  unfounded,  had  appar-  '•  mouth,  and*  on  his  cheek  an  indefinable  something— a  breath, 
emly  died  away;  though  she  would  say,  from  time  to  time,  ;  a  caress,  the  touch  of  a  cold  velvety  feather,  or  perhaps  the 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  to  love  as  we  do  ! '    But  when  she    muslin  of  a  peignoir.     He  fell  to  the  floor,  and  was  found 
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compared  her  condition  with  that  of  her  former  convent  com- 
panions, she  would  add,  '  And  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ! ' 

"About  the  end  of  April,  1S70— a  short  time,  alas  !  before 
our  troubles  began— an  actress  from  Paris,  whom  I  will  call 
Rosita,  came  to  perforin  at  our  principal  theatre.  She  played 
'La  Bafonne  d'Ange,'  'Marguerite  Gautier,'  'Adele  d'Her- 
vey,'  '  Diane  de  Lys,'  '  La  Fiammina,'  the  heroine  of  '  Nos 
Intimes';  but,  above  all,  she  played  Trou-Frou,'  the  latest 
of  the  great  Parisian  successes.  Certainly  she  was  not  equal 
to  Mademoiselle  Desclee,  but  she  possessed  the  same  sacred 
fire,  the  same  charm  of  youth,  and  that  expressive  and  real 
beauty  so  pleasing  to  the  theatric  eye,  but  about  which  pro- 
vincials know  so  little.  In  short,  her  success  was  brilliant. 
And,  as  she  had  managed  to  retain,  if  not  the  most  rigid 
virtue,  atleast  the  utmost  propriety  of  manners,  she  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  at  many  of  our  best  houses.  The 
prefect  gave  a  soiree  in  her  honor,  at  which  she  recited  most 
artistically  the  'Stances  a  la  Malibran'  of  Musset,  the  'Pau- 
vres  Gens '  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  '  Les  Naufrag<=s  '  of  loseph 
Autran.  r 

"Too  deeply  in  love  to  be  very  wise,  Mathilde  made  one 
great  mistake.  She  began  by  going  with  her  husband  to  see 
Rosita  play.  The  season  was  mild,  the  nights  serene  ;  and 
they  returned  to  Meyrac  in  their  carriage,  watched  over  by 
the  moon  and  by  the  stars.  But  one  evening  it  seemed  to 
her  ns  though  George  were  looking  at  the  actress  in  a  pecu- 
vr  manner,  and  she  felt  as  violent  a  shock  from  the  thought 
t  as  though  that  look  alone  were  a  betrayal  in  reality. 


there  on  the  next  morning  quite  out  of  his  mind.  To  all  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him,  he  only  answered  '  Frou- 
Frou  !    Frou-Frou  1 ' 

"  After  raising  him  from  the  floor,  the  sen-ants  opened  the 
windows,  and  found,  half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  one  of  the 
curtains,  an  enormous  bat.  To  me,  being  a  corresponding 
member  of  several  scientific  associations,  this  bat  explained 
everything.  But  in  the  country,  ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
a  hundred  will  tell  you  that  it  was  the  countess's  spirit, 
which  returned  at  midnight  to  murmur  in  the  ear  of  the 
guilty  man,  'George,  I  love  you  still,  but  you  have  killed  me!'" 

San  Francisco,  October,  18S0.         James  C.  Ward. 


"You  ought  to  marry."  "Never."  "I  know  the  very  girl." 
"  Nonsense."  "  She  is  young."  "  Then  she  is  shy."  "  Beau- 
tiful." "  The  more  dangerous."  "  Of  good  family."  "Then 
she  is  proud."  "Tender-hearted."  "Then  she  is  jealous." 
"She  has  talent."  "Then  she  is  conceited."  "And  a  fort- 
une."    ".Take  her  !!!!" 


Florence  Marryat  is  going  on  a  reading  tour,  and  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Tennyson  and  Mathison,  asking  permission  to  intro- 
duce a  poem  by  each.  The  laureate  replied  in  four  lines  to 
say  that  she  might ;  the  other  poet  occupied  four  pages  in 
saying  that  she  might  not  ! 


It  is  good  in  a  fever,  and  much  better  in  anger,  to  have  the 
tongue  kept  clean  and  smooth. 


I  made  up  my  mind,"  said  the  reporter,  "  that  if  the  ghost 
ever  appeared  in  my  bedroom  again  I  would  overcome  my 
fears  and  speak  to  it,  instead  of  burying  my  head  under  the 
covers,  as  I  did  the  first  time.  Well,  sir,  sure  enough,  the 
next  night,  exactly  at  eleven,  I  heard  a  faint  noise  by  the 
bed,  and  I  looked  around.  There  sat  the  spectre  in  a  chair. 
I  sat  right  up,  and  said,  with  some  firmness,  although  my 
voice  trembled  : 
"Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  nobody  in  particular  now,"  said  the  ghost,  "  but  I 
was  Adam." 
"Adam  who?" 

"  Had  no  family  name.  There  was  but  one  family  of  us 
and  they  all  knew  me.  I  was  the  first  man,  you  know.  You 
must  have  heard  of  me." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  reporter. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  shake  hands,"  said  the  ghost,  "  but  you 
might  as  well  try  to  shake  hands  with  a  fog-bank  as  with  me. 
It's  not  sociable,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it.' 
"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the  reporter,  "I'm 
all  the  same." 

"  Your  name  is  Johnson,  ain't  it  ?"  asked  the  spectre. 
"  No,  my  name  is  Jackson,"  replied  the  reporter. 
"  Pshaw ! "  said   the  ghost.      "  I  was  looking  for  a  man 
named  Johnson  ;  but  my  eyesight  is  so  bad  that  I  couldn't 
read  your  door-plate  distinctly.     The  worst  of  it,  too,  I  can't 
wear  spectacles  ;   nothing   is   substantial  enough  to    hitch 
them  to.      I  wish  some  of  you  people  would  invent  an  eye- 
glass that  can  be  worn  by  near-sighted  ghosts.     You  would 
confer  a  genuine  benefaction  on  the  folks  in  the  other  world." 
"What   was   your  business   with    Johnson?" 
"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  he  is  one  of  l 
committee  appointed  to  get  up  a  statue  of  me  for  the  city  of 
Elmira.     I  have  been  in  to  see  that  statue;  and  I  want  to 
ask  Johnson  where  he  got  the  idea  that  I  used  to  wear  a 
straw  hat  and  side-whiskers.    I  want  to  know,  also,  w-hat  au- 
thority he  has  for  giving  me  a  Roman  nose.'' 
"  Hadn't  you  one  of  that  kind?" 

"  Why,  man,  the  Romans  hadn't  introduced  that  variety  of 
nose  in  my  time  !  And  Johnson  has  had  me  represented 
with  a  huge  serpent  lying  at  my  feet.  Now,  what  was  the 
use  of  bringing  up  painful  reminiscences  of  that  kind?  Why 
not  let  the  matter  drop?  Hanged  if  I  like  it!" 
"It's  an  outrage!" 

"  Between  ourselves,"  said  the  spectre,  locking  his  misty 
fingers  over  his  knee,  "  I  don't  think  much  of  the  statue  bus- 
iness, anyhow.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  ?  Too  stingy 
to  make  a  fresh  piece  of  sculpture  out  of  a  piece  of  marb°e, 
they  bought  up  a  second-hand  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
at  auction,  and  hired  a  man  to  work  it  over  into  me.  Doesn't 
look  a  particle  like  me  !  And,  anyhow,  Franklin  was  no  kind 
of  a  man  to  make  me  out  of.  Greenbacker  or  something 
wasn't  he  ?" 

"  We  consider  him  quite  respectable.' 
"Another  thing  I  want  with  Johnson  is  to  see  if  I  can't 
make  arrangements  with  some  reliable  spiritualistic  medium. 
I've  been  crowded  out  in  the  cold  for  about  four  thousand 
years,  with  no  chance  to  participate  in  anything.  Now,  I'm 
the  man  that  started  this  world.  I  gave  it  a  send-off,  and  it 
really  does  seem  hard  that  I  can't  even  express  my  views  in 
a  newspaper,  or  defend  myself  from  this  calumny,  just  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  dead  ;  now,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Very  hard  ;  but  we  didn't  think  you  took  any  interest  in 
such  things." 

"  Certainly.  I  often  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  express  an  opin- 
ion about  the  tariff,  or  the  elections,  or  the  buzzard  dollar,  or 
popular  education,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  then)  of 
course,  Eve  wants  to  hear  everything  about  the  fashions.  I 
wish  there  was  some  way  for  a  ghost  to  save  a  little  money, 
so  that  I'd  subscribe  to  a  fashion  journal  or  two,  just  to  quiet 
her.     Do  you  know  of  anything  1  could  get  at  ?" 

"  How  would  it  do  to  make  an  engagement  at  the  theatre, 
to  appear  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  or  the  ghost  of 
Banquo?" 

"  It  doesn't  strike  me  very  favorably.  It  might  be  consid- 
ered rather  undignified  in  the  father  of  the  race  to  be  hang- 
ing around  among  scene-shifters  and  fiddlers.  Besides,  they 
have  too  much  light  on  the  stage  for  me  ;  I  can't  get  into 
shape  unless  there  is  absolute  darkness.  And  then,  you  know, 
I'd  be  exposed  to  insult.  When  we  hear  a  cock  crow  we  are 
obliged  to  flit.  Now,  suppose,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  per- 
formance, some  miserable  boy  should  crow.  Even  if  I  knew 
it  was  a  false  alarm,  I  would  be  so  unnerved  that  I  couldn't 
go  on  ;  but  most  likely  I'd  vanish  as  soon  as  I  heard  it,  just 
from  force  of  habit.  No,  the  proposition  doesn't  strike  me. 
Seems  unfair,  though,  doesn't  it,  that  a  man  who  owned  the 
entire  earth  can't  call  a  dollar  his  own?" 

"  If  a  small  loan  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  will 

gladly "  said  the  reporter. 

"  You're  mighty  kind  ;  but  here,  you  see,  we  encounter 
another  difficulty.  Where'm  I  going  to  put  a  dollar  when  I 
get  it?  I  haven't  a  pocket  about  me  that'll  hold  a  cent. 
Young  man,  a  ghost  has  no  chance  at  all.  Keep  out  of  the 
business  as  long  as  you  can." 
The  reporter  said  he  should. 

"And  now  I  really  must  be  going.  The  sun  rises  so  dis- 
gustingly early  this  time  of  year.  Lthink  I  shall  go  around 
to-morrow  night  and  haunt  Johnson  if  I  can  find  him.  If 
you  should  happen  to  see  him,  I  wish  you'd  mention  it  to 
him,  so  as  to  prepare  his  mind.  People  are  always  scary  at 
first  with  us.  Perfect  nonsense,  too  !  That  is  all  I  am.  Put 
your  hand  out  and  feel  me.  Don't  you  see  ?  You  can  stir 
all  around  inside  of  me,  just  as  if  I  wasn't  there." 

"Wonderful!"  said  the  reporter,  "very  wonderful.  I 
never  believed  in  ghosts  before.  The  oddest  thing  is  that 
you,  who  lived  so  long,  should  take  an  interest  in  modern 
politics." 

"  But  I  do,  though,"  said  the  spectre. 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  tell  me  if  you  are  in  favor  of 

Hancock  or  of  Gar " 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  reporter  said,  a  cock  crew  in  the 
yard  below,  and  the  ghost  of  Adam  suddenly  vanished.  It  was 
most  unfortunate,  too,  for  his  political  op'inions  would  have 
been  interesting. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC  VERSE. 

A  Puritan  Hymn. 
My  soul  is  but  a  rusty  lock ; 

Lord,  oil  it  with  Thy  grace ; 
And  rub  it,  rub  it,  rub  it,  Lord, 

Until  I  see  Thy  face.  —Harper's. 

The  Menagerie  in  Rhyme. 
Alligator,  Beetle,  Porcupine,  Whale, 
Bobolink,  Panther,  Dragon-fly,  Snail, 
Crocodile,  Monkey,  Buffalo,  Hare, 
Dromedary,  Leopard,  Mud-turtle,  Bear, 
Elephant,  Badger,  Pelican,  Ox, 
Flying-fish,  Reindeer,  Anaconda,  Fox, 
Guinea-pig,  Dolphin,  Antelope,  Goose, 
Humming-bird,  Weasel,   Pickerel,  Moose, 
Ibex,  Rhinoceros,  Owl,  Kangaroo, 
Jackal,  Opossum,  Toad,  Cockatoo, 
Kingfisher,  Peacock,  Ant-eater,  Bat, 
Lizard,   Ichneumon,  Honey-bee,  Rat, 
Mocking-bird,  Camel,  Grasshopper,  Mouse, 
Nightingale,   Spider,  Cuttlefish,  Grouse, 
Ocelot,   Pheasant,  Wolverine,  Auk, 
Periwinkle,  Ermine,  Katydid,  Hawk, 
Quail,  Hippopotamus,  Armadillo,  Moth, 
Rattlesnake,  Lion,  Woodpecker,  Sloth, 
Salamander,  Gold-fish,  Angle-worm,  Dog, 
Tiger,  Flamingo,  Scorpion,  Frog, 
Unicom,  Ostrich,  Nautilus,  Mole, 
Viper,  Gorilla,  Basilisk,  Sole, 
Whippoorwitl,  Beaver,  Centipede,  Fawn, 
Zantho,  Canary,  Polliwog,  Swan, 
Yellowhammer,  Eagle,  Hyena,  Lark, 
Zebra,  Chameleon,  Butterfly,  Shark, 

— Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Swinburniana. 
O  singer  of  singular  sonnets. 

In  rhymthical  vagueness  of  voice, 
And  poesy  in  posies  like  bonnets 

Flower-decked  for  a  bright  maiden's  choice. 
No  similie  sullies  thy  singing, 

Whose  varied  and  mystical  hues 
Are  divorced  from  the  wild  wayward  winging 

In  flight  of  thy  muse. 
Was  it  here  in  the  struggle  of  muses 

The  rimes  in  contention  were  close, 
While  the  mariner  ancient  who  cruises 

Caught  the  curious  carol  which  rose 
Till  the  euphony's  essence  enthused  him, 

The  mind  of  him  muddled  I  ween, 
'Tis  pretty,  he  said,  as  he  cruised  him — 

But  what  does  it  mean? 
Or  haply  thy  Pegasus  found  thee 

Too  feeble  to  fetter  his  force, 
And  snorting  with  freedom  he  bound  thee 

To  ride  his  own  wild  aimless  course; 
And  afar  by  the  speed  of  him  carried, 

Thy  blossoming  song-flower  was  borne, 
As  a  maiden  abducted,  unmarried — 

Pale,  senseless,  and  shorn. 
By  what  rapture  of  rage,  by  what  vision 

Of  a  higher  Parnassus  than  that, 
Where,  breathing  an  ether  elysian, 

The  sages  and  poets  have  sat, 
Dost  thou  seek  to  uplift  or  remeasurc 

Thy  ways  where  of  old  they  will  be — 
The  pranks  of  poetical  pleasure — 

Forever  at  sea?  — N.    Y.    World. 

Tragedy  of  a  Peach. 
A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew — 
A  little  peach  of  emerald  hue; 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew 

It  grew. 
One  day,  passing  the  orchard  through, 
That  little  peach  dawned  on  the  view 
Of  Johnny  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue — 

Them  two. 
Up  at  that  peach  a  club  they  threw; 
Down  from  the  stem  on  which  it  grew 
Fell  the  little  peach  of  emerald  hue — 

Mon  Dieu ! 
She  took  a  bite  and  John  a  chew, 
■And  then  the  trouble  began  to  brew — 
Trouble  the  doctor  couldn't  subdue — 

Too  true  ! 

Under  the  turf  where  the  daisies  grew 
They  planted  John  and  his  sister  Sue, 
And  their  little  souls  to  the  angels  flew— 

Boo-hoo  ! 
What  of  the  peach  of  the  emerald  hue, 
Warmed  by  the  sun,  wet  by  the  dew? 
Ah,  well,  its  mission  on  earth  is  through- 
Adieu  !  —Eugene  Field. 

"I  Only  Mix  with  Ghosts." 
I  only  mix  with  ghosts  well  known. 
With  Cxsar  ind  Pompey  I  pick  a  bone; 
Among  my  friends  the  noblest  are  there, 
I^m  on  visiting  terms  with  Hamlet's  father ; 
I  haunt  fair  glens  and  respectable  towers, 
And  always  go  home  at  decent  hours  ; 
For  I  am  a  ghost  of  high  degree, 
And  other  ghosts  take  off  their  hats  to  me. 
I  conduct  myself,  now  1  am  dead, 
In  the  mortal  way  that  I  was  bred ; 
I  never  flirt,  though  there  are  hosts 
Of  exceedingly  naughty  female  ghosts ; 
There's  a  needy  ghost  I  always  pay 
To  clean  my  armor  every  day  ; 
And  I  walk  at  night  in  shady  lanes, 
To  get  a  shower-bath  when  it  rains. 
I  never  stay  out  when  the  nights  are  cold, 
For  I  think  of  my  health,  though  I  can't  grow  old, 
And  when  you're  under  the  cold  gray  stones 
There's  no  one  to  rub  your  ghostly  bones ; 
I  was  very  careful,  before  I  died, 
To  see  my  tombstone  was  aired  and  dried ; 
So,  wrapped  in  the  turf  as  snug  as  a  toast, 
I've  not  had  a  cough  since  I've  been  a  ghost. 
—T/te  Spectre  Knight. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

Jules  Verne  has  written  a  Chinese  novel,  "The 
Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman,"  a  book  of  which  most 
of  the  characters  are  Chinamen,  and  the  scenery  that 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Its  great  interest  is  in 
the  description  of  the  inner  life  of  the  celestials.  The 
book  opens  in  the  saloon  of  one  of  the  pleasure  yachts 
on  the  Pearl  River  at  Canton.  Here  the  young  and 
wealthy  Kin-Fo  is  dining  with  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, Wang,  the  philosopher,  and  four  of  the  ear- 
liest friends  of  his  youth.  The  reader  may  find  a  de- 
scription of  this  banquet  appetizing : 

For  the  first  course  were  handed  sugared  cakes,  caviare, 
fried  grasshoppers,  dried  fruits,  and  Ning-Po  oysters.  Then 
followed  successively,  at  short  intervals,  ducks',  pigeons', 
and  peewits'  eggs,  poached,  swallows'  nests  with  mashed 
eggs,  fricassees  of  ginseng,  stewed  sturgeons*  gills,  whales' 
sinews  with  sweet  sauce,  fresh-water  tadpoles,  fried  crafas' 
spawn,  sparrows'  gizzards,  sheeps'  eyes  stuffed  with  garlic, 
radishes  in  milk  flavored  with  apricot-kernels,  matelotes  of 
holithurias,  bamboo-sprouts  in  syrup,  and  sweet  salads.  The 
last  course  consisted  of  pine-apples  from  Singapore,  earth- 
nuts,  salted  almonds,  savory  mangoes,  the  white  fleshy  fruits 
of  the  "  long-yen,"  the  pulpy  fruits  of  the  "  lit-chee,"  chest- 
nuts, and  preserved  oranges  from  Canton.  For  drinks,  there 
were  beer,  wine  from  Chao-Chigne,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
champagne.  After  the  dessert  rice  was  served,  which  the 
guests  raised  to  their  mouths  with  little  chop-sticks.  Three 
hours  were  spent  over  the  banquet.  When  it  was  ended, 
and  at  the  time  when,  according  to  European  usage,  salvers 
of  rose-water  are  frequently  handed  round,  the  waiting-maids 
brought  napkins  steeped  in  warm  water,  which  all  the  com- 
pany rubbed  over  their  faces,  apparently  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  concert  by  pretty  young  girls  follows  the  dinner, 
after  which  the  company  proceeds  to  take  tea.  Here 
is  an  account  of  the  Chinese  tea-table  : 

Here  were  laid  six  covered  cups,  each  embossed  with  a 
portrait  of  Bodhidharama,  the  celebrated  Buddhist  monk, 
standing  on  his  legendary  wheel.  The  cups  were  already 
full  of  coiling  water,  and  each  member  of  the  party  was 
provided  with  a  pinch  of  tea,  which  he  put  into  the  cup, 
without  sugar,  and  at  once  drank  off  the  infusion.  _  And 
what  tea  it  was  !  Direct  from  the  stores  of  Gibb,  Gibb  & 
Co.,  there  was  no  fear  of  its  having  been  adulterated  by  ex- 
traneous matter,  nor  of  its  being  colored  by  turmeric  or 
Prussian  blue  ;  no  suspicion  of  its  having  already  been  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  decoction  that  left  ii  only  fit  to  lay  upon 
the  carpet  of  a  dusty  room  ;  it  was  the  imperial  tea  in  all  its 
purity,  the  young  leaf-buds  allowed  to  be  gathered  only  by 
children  with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  that  but  rarely,  as 
every  gathering  kills  a  tree. 

The  gentlemen  who  partake  of  this  banquet,  as  the 
author  takes  pains  to  inform  us,  "  were  not  of  that 
conventional  type  which  might  step  out  from  paper 
screens  or  from  old  oriental  porcelain,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  examples  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  who,  by  education,  travel, 
and  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  adopted  not  a 
few  of  the  habits  of  the  civilized  west." 


A  writer  in  the  Hour  declares  that  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  noticeable  in  modern  France  is  the 
falling  off  of  all  culinary  excellence.  The  grandi 
nation  is  no  longer  the  ruler  of  the  kitchen,  and  a 
Vatel  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  all  France.  There  is  a  curious  passage 
in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  memoirs  relating  to  Doctor  Johnson's 
journey  to  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  it  the  arch  growler  says:  "The  cooks  of 
France  are  only  the  first  in  the  world  because  there  is 
no  raw  material  in  the  land.  The  raw  material  ol 
the  French  markets  is  hardly  fit  for  prison  food  any- 
where else.  The  trade,  therefore,  of  the  French 
cook  is  to  disguise,  and  this  has  led  him  to  perfec- 
tion in  his  art."  This  is  so  true  that  an  attentive 
study  of  the  traditional  cuisine  of  France  entails  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  perpetual  warfare  against  na- 
ture. Samuel  Johnson  was  right ;  the  "raw material" 
has  always  been  deplorably  inferior  in  France,  and  is 
so  still.  In  some  provinces  there  is  eatable  meat  to 
be  found,  but  in  and  near  Paris  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  even  at  the  most  phenomenal  prices,  a  pound  of 
what  in  any  other  country  would  be  considered  really 
nutritious  food  can  rarely  be  procured.  Until  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  business  of  French  cooks  had 
been  to  disguise  the  substance  they  had  to  work 
upon  ;  hence,  the  long  list  of  sauces  which  are  the 
pride  and  glory  of  French  cookery — the  Bechamels, 
jus  dc  viande,  coulis,  and  ueloutes,  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing which  French  cooks  surpassed  those  of  every 
other  nation  in  the  world.  But  all  this  presupposes 
plenty  of  meat,  which,  however  bad,  was  cheap,  and 
taste  in  the  consumer  to  recognize  whether  the  sauces 
were  or  were  not  well  made.  Neither  of  these  exists 
in  France  now-a-days.  Meat  is  worse  than  ever,  and 
costs  such  a  price  that  only  very  rich  people  can 
afford  it  on  their  tables  ;  and  Frenchmen  and  women 
have  lost  all  pretention  to  taste  and  discrimination  in 
matters  of  cuisine.  If  poor  Prince  Talleyrand  were 
to  come  to  life  again,  he  would  die  of  hunger  and 
humiliation,  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  there 
is  not  now  in  Paris  one  table  at  which  such  a  dinner 
can  be  eaten  as  would  have  satisfied  the  gourmets 
who  merited  that  name.  Naturally,  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  similar  ones,  when  the  genuine  article  fails,  a 
spurious  one  is  had  recourse  to,  and  therefore, 
in  the  very  highest  kitchens,  'as  the  price 
of  meat  is  too  high,  "imitation  juices "  are 
resorted  to,  and  the  coulis,  that  once  upon  a  time 
carried  strength  to  the  bodily  system,  now  clogs  up 
the  stomach  with  bone-gelatine,  flour,  and  a  dozen 
other  useless  ingredients,  which  are  merely  colored 
over  to  look  like  the  "real  thing."  While  the  Cafe 
Anglais  was  under  the  management  of  Delhomme,  if 
a  dinner  was  ordered  a  week  beforehand,  thus  giving 
time  to  prepare  the  elements  of  the  repast,  and  send 
down  to  each  province  for  its  particular  specially,  one 
might  have  seen  what  French  culinary  art  could 
achieve.  But  all  that  is  ended  now,  and  "La  cui- 
sine Francaise  est  raorte  !  "  This  disappearance  of  all 


finesse  de  gout  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  Court  of  the  Tuileries  introduced  show 
on  its  dinner-tables,  as  everywhere  else,  and  \hegour- 
mands  of  imperialistic  society  ate  sweets.  Every 
master  of  his  art  knows  that  where  sweets  are  an 
article  of  consumption,  all  due  appreciation  of  la 
haute  cuis-ine  is  lost.  But  the  glitter  and  show  of  the 
Paris  dinner-tables  cost  still  more.  The  reign  of  les 
pieces  niontees  had  come.  For  a  ship  in  barley-sugar 
or  a  fortress  of  burnt-almonds  two  hundred,  or  even 
more,  francs  were  paid.  So  no  one  except  a  Roths- 
child could  have  two  or  three  of  these  edifices  on  the 
table  and  give  a  generally  good  dinner  besides.  The 
cookery  has  gone  to  the  wall — "  la  cuisine  Francaise" 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  this  is  not  alone  a  griev- 
ous misfortune  for  those  who  enjoyed  good  fating, 
upon  which  health,  equality  of  temper,  and  brain- 
power depend,  but  it  is  a  most  serious  subject  of  re- 
flection for  all  western  economists.  If  the  traditional 
fonds  de  cuisine  were  again  attainable  in  France, 
French  cooking  would  revive  ;  because  when  the 
"  real  thing"  were  put  before  the  public,  the  public 
would — as  it  always  does — desert  the  "sham."  This 
question  of  meat  is  most  serious.  Good,  nutritive 
meat,  of  a  proper  age,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  sixly  cents  per  pound,  is 
wanted.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  rests  with 
America.  The  graziers  and  breeders  and  farmers'of 
the  West  have  it  in  their  hands  to  feed  Europe,  and 
especially  to  change  Paris  from  the  worst  provisioned 
capital  of  the  world  to  one  that  can  compete  with 
London,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg.  If  ever,  after 
crying  "  La  cuisine  Francaise  est  morte  !  "  we  are  to 
add,  "Vive  la  cuisine  Francaise!"  it  must  be  the 
work  of  the  United  States.  If  the  great  West  can 
send  the  raw  material  at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  make 
it  possible  to  extract  meat-gravy  from  the  bona-fide 
meat,  the  rest  will  soon  come,  and  the  delicacy  of 
taste  will  revive. 

Discussing  the  difference  between  feeding  to  live 
and  living  to  feed,  the  Lancet  declares  that  the  notion 
that  appetite  is  a  low  degree  of  hunger,  and  hunger 
an  intensified  form  of  appetite,  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  two  desires,  or  longings,  are 
different  in  their  nature.  Appetite  is  the  craving  of 
the  apparatus  of  taste,  and  sometimes  of  the  diges- 
tive organs ;  while  hunger  is  the  demand  of  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  or  of  some  of  its  parts,  for  food. 
Use  the  words  appetite  and  hunger  how  we  may, 
there  are  actually  two  needs  to  be  expressed,  and 
much  mischief  arises  from  confounding  them.  The 
one  cry  for  food  which  we  call  appetite  is  an  affair  of 
habit,  or  caprice,  and  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
stimulated  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  taste,  or  pro- 
moted by  certain  cordials  and  stimulants ;  but,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  gain  by  exciting  the 
organs  of  digestion  to  take  food  unless  the  system  is 
in  a  condition  to  receive  it.  The  rational  mode  of 
procedure  would  seem  to  be  to  wait  the  expression  of 
need  in  the  system ;  in  short,  to  look  to  hunger 
rather  than  appetite  as  an  incentive  to  the  act  of 
feeding,  instead  of  exciting  the  palate  and  sense  or- 
gans to  lake  food  when  we  have  no  organic  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  is  an  inner  need  of 
it.  There  are  certain  evil  consequences  of  the 
civilized  mode  of  feeding  by  appetite,  on  the  basis 
of  habit,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out.  First. 
separating  appetite  from  hunger,  and  developing  it  as 
an  independent  sense  or  function,  there  naturally 
springs  up  a  fashion  of  life  which  may  be  described 
as  "  living  to  feed."  The  purveyor  of  food  trades  on 
the  tastes  and  cultivated  longings  of  the  consumer, 
and  the  consideration  what  to  eat  and  what  to  drink 
comes  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  self-consciousness 
which  it  was  probably  not  intended  to  fill,  and  in  so 
far  as  this  is  the  case  man  is  more  animal,  and  less 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  than  he  ought  to  be ; 
although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  refined  taste  of 
cultivated  nature  is  less  offensive  than  the  simple  vo- 
racity of  the  savage.  There  are  some  who  contend 
that  man  is  the  gainer  by  the  development  of  his  ap- 
petite. If  this  be  so,  the  gain  is  a  good  not  unmixed 
with  evil.  Another  drawback  is  that  by  severing  ap- 
petite from  hunger  we  lose  the  indication  of  quantity 
which  nature  gives  with  her  orders  of  food.  The 
man  who  eats  a  regulated  number  of  meals  daily, 
with  a  duly  stimulated  and  organized  habit,  probably 
eats  much  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  his 
system  requires,  or  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  consti- 
tuted to  deal  with. 
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-Sunday,    October    24.— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six 
Persons. 


Soup — Gumbo  of  Crabs  a  la  Creole. 

Cantaloupe. 

Veal  Cudet,  Cream  Sauce.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Egg-plant.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Turkey.     Sweet  Potatoes.  ( 

Pumpkin  Pie.     Strawberries  and  Cream. 

Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Apples,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Plums, 

Pears,  and  Grapes. 

To  Make  a  Gumbo  of  Crabs  a  la  Creole. — Take  ten 

live  soft-shell  crabs,  take  off  the  small  legs,  the  tuck,  and 

the  gills,  which  are  generally  spongy  and  sandy  ;  wash,  drain 

well,  and   cut   each   crab  into  about  eight   pieces  ;  put  in  a 

pan   two  ounces  of  butter,  a  few  shalots  chopped  fine,  two 

ounces  of  ham  or  bacon  cut  in  small  square  pieces ;  fry  until 

the  shalots  are  cooked,  but  not  quite  brown ;  add  two  glasses 

of  white  wine,  three  pints  of  broth   (chicken  or  veal  is  the 

best),  a  green  pepper  cut  fine,  a  bunch  of  garnished  parsley, 

and  white  pepper,  then  the  crabs.     Boil  an  hour  slowly,  take 

the   grease   and   parsley  off,  and,  while   boiling   hot,    finish 

with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  gumbo  powder  dropped  by  the 

left  hand  raised  somewhat  high,  while  stirring  the  soup  all 

the  while  with  the  right  hand  to  prevent  its  being  "lumpy." 

This  soup  must  be  highly  seasoned,  and  served  with  plain 

boiled  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 


MADE. 


j^*It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT    IS    BETTER  ! 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  tlie  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


.Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


Agents, 
SAN    FRANCIS-; 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


There  are  people  who  have  a  passion  for  seeing  de- 
butantes. Oddly  enough,  they  are  generally  habitual 
theatre-goers,  who,  from  long  seeing,  if  not  from  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  things,  have  come 
to  be  critics,  in  a  way.  They  are  a  carping,  captious, 
fastidious  lot,  much  given  to  the  resurrecting  of  tra- 
ditions, with  a  rooted  belief  that  old  things  are  best, 
and  a  bundle  of  opinions  besides,  much  in  the  same 
line  ;  but  they  are  always  ready  and  in  waiting  when 
a  debutante's  name  begins  to  grow  big  on  the  bills; 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  them  at  their  posts  on  the 
first  night  when  the  curtain  rolls  up  on  some  bright- 
eyed  young  creature  with  her  foot  upon  the  threshold 
of  stage-life.  Not  a  one  of  them  was  missing  at  Miss 
Nellie  Calhoun's  debut  the  other  night.  I  watched 
the  .wrinkles  of  prophetic  contempt  relax  in  their 
cheeks  as  the  little  girl  failed  to  make  a  fiasco,  and 
as  it  is  not  alone  in  the  halls  of  Sacramento  that 
much  depends  upon  the  lobbyists,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  future  for  the  ambitious  young  Californian.  I 
wonder  did  Mrs.  Judah  ever  play  Juliet?  She  can 
not  have  been  born  playing  old  women,  and  when 
she  was  first  stage-struck — as  stage-struck  she  must 
once  have  been — she  can  not  have  been  struck  to  play 
old  women's  parts.  Can  you  think  of  her  as  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  blooming  young  Juliet,  looking  out 
upon  life  like  this  girl  the  other  night,  and  coming  at 
last  to  play  the  Nurse?  A  fresh  spirit  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  the  dear  old  lady,  for  she  never  played 
the  Nurse  more  delightfully.  Perhaps  the  unworn 
ardor  of  the  debutante  rejuvenated  her,  for,  though 
the  girl  was  neither  passionate,  nor  tragic,  nor  in  any 
way  Neilson-like,  there  was  in  the  earlier  scenes 
something  very  Juliet-like  about  her.  She  is  a  strik- 
ingly pretty  girl,  Miss  Calhoun,  with  a  deep,  delicious 
voice,  which  she  does  not  in  the  slightest  way  know 
how  to  use.  She  has  modeled  herself  very  closelv 
upon  Miss  Neilson,  but  lacks  that  within  which  makes 
the  imitation  perfect.  She  has  evidently  been  well 
trained  in  the  mechanical  business  of  the  stage,  and 
has  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  a  veteran.  She 
has  not  an  ungraceful  gesture,  but  very  rarely  a  ges- 
ture which  means  anything  in  particular.  Strictly 
speaking  she  has  but  one — a  constant  waving  of  a 
pair  of  rounded,  dimpled,  handsome  white  arms, 
which  look  well  enough  in  the  waving,  but  wave  alto- 
gether too  much.  Take  her  for  all  in  all,  she  looks 
like  a  pretty  young  creature  playing  at  Juliet,  with 
much  of  the  grace  of  its  comedy,  and  none  of  the 
fire  of  its  tragedy.  She  reads  her  lines  with  some 
force,  just  as  she  has  learned  them  from  her  task- 
mistress,  but  without  the  slightest  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  Will  Shalcspeare,  whose  rich  lines  it  is 
evident  she  has  never  subjected  to  any  rule  of  analy- 
sis. As  a  matter  of  course,  she  is  Miss  Calhoun 
rather  than  Juliet,  and,  in  the  moment  of  her  most 
desperate  strait,  displays  a  girlish  solicitude  for  the 
flow  of  her  train.  A  touch  of  nature  perhaps,  but 
not  of  tragedy.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  strong,  and 
she  has  mastered  much  of  stage  elocution,  but  she 
has  a  hard  r,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  soft  South- 
em  accent,  and  sounds  strangely  enough  from  the  lips 
of  a  niece  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a  granddaughter 
of  a  South  Carolinian  Pickins.  Apropos — perhaps 
oae  of  Miss  Calhoun's  best  qualifications  for  the 
stage  is  her  capability  as  a  business  woman. 
It  is,  somehow,  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  actress  loves  the  mighty  dollar  better  than 
most  women  do,  and  the  fact  that  Miss  Calhoun 
did,  on  Monday  night,  what  all  the  managers  have 
failed  to  do — made  expenses,  and  a  tidy  sum  besides — 
is  almost  a  guarantee  of  success.  She  displays  posi- 
tive genius  in  advertising.  She  has  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  public  to  an  almost  unexampled  pitch  of 
curiosity.  She  has  put  the  manes  of  her  statesman 
relatives  to  such  good  use  that  she  roused  all  born 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  an  unusual 
interest,  so  that  there  was  a  goodly  scattering  of  the 
Southern  element  in  the  house.  She  dressed  in  a 
style  too  rich,  too  handsome,  too  costly,  to  pass  with- 
out comment,  so  that  any  woman  in  the  world 
would  have  wondered  who  was  her  dressmaker.  She 
sold  her  photographs  in  the  theatre  like  the  oldest 
actress  of  them  all,  and  she  made  a  speech  when  the 
curtain  felL  Truly,  Miss  Calhoun  will  not  fail  in 
getting  on  for  the  want  of  a  little  push.  For  the  rest, 
beingyoung,  graceful,  pretty,  boundlessly  ambitious, 
and  really  talented,  perhaps  when  she  shall  come  to 
downright  study,  and  shall  give  soulful  interpre- 
tation rather  than  meaningless  declamation,  she  may 
find  herself  to  be  a  genius  as  well,  and  the  world  may 
bow  before  another  Juliet.  As  the  support  was 
'•r"  ;  'ii-jr,    it  was   impossible  to   look  for 

'Utside  of  Mrs.  Judah.      There  was 
ible    principally     for    extreme 


attenuation  and  hollowness  of  voice,  and  visited  with 
such  a  seizure  of  utter  dejection  of  spirit  that  it  was 
quite  a  comfort  to  see  him  hauled  off  dead.  There 
was  a  Tybalt,  a  certain  Don  Pomposo  Mustachio 
whose  home  is  evidently  on  the  burlesque  stage, 
and  a  Mrs.  Capulet  who  was  very  queer,  and  a 
Mr.  Capulet  who  was  very  uncomfortable,  and 
wanted  to  be  home  in  bed.  And  Willie  Sims 
was  the  County  Paris,  and  Willie  Sims  looked 
strangely  enough  dressed  handsomely,  and  with 
never  a  line  to  speak  to  raise  a  laugh.  And  there  was 
Mr.  John  T  Malone  as  Romeo.  I  suppose  a 
man  who  has  been  a  month  or  two  on  the  stage  can 
no  longer  be  called  an  amateur,  but  judged  from  a 
most  professional  point  of  view  he  was  really  better 
than  one  expected.  Mr.  Malone  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  stage  where  he  can  lose  self-consciousness,  and  is 
therefore  not  an  ardent  Romeo.  I  can  not  fancy 
him  rushing  into  any  extravagance  of  action  like 
George  Rignold,  who  attempted  to  climb  the  balcony 
one  night,  apparently  to  the  terror  of  the  timid 
Juliet,  who  was  unprepared  for  this  bit  of  business, 
and  to  the  horror  of  a  large  portion  of  the  audience, 
who  evidently  thought  he  meant  to  do  it.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone is  not  yet  this  style  of  Romeo,  but  he  is  ac- 
ceptable enough,  which  at  his  stage  of  career  is  saying 
much.  Some  good  friend  should  tell  him  to  straighten 
up  his  legs  and  hold  up  his  head.  Such  faults  are 
minor,  but  they  obtrude  most  persistently.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Malone's  smile  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  on  Monday  night.  That 
debut  was  a  success.  Smile  again,  now  and  then, 
Mr.  John  T.  Malone.  It  is  very  much  more  becom- 
ing than  unrelieved  gloom,  and  it  places  you  upon  a 
so  much  more  comfortable  footing  with  your  audi- 
ences. You  know  how  the  story-tellers  attack  the 
smileless  man.  And  "Romeo  and  Juliet  "  is  to  be 
repeated  at  the  matinee.  Fancy  a  debutante  giving  a 
matinee.  Really,  one  likes  the  little  girl's  pluck,  and 
bids  her  good  speed  and  good  fortune  involuntarily. 


How  often  it  happens  that  people  go  to  the  theatre 
simply  for  an  evening's  diversion,  not  expecting  to 
find  anything  particularly  worth  seeing,  and  are  agree- 
ably disappointed.  To  such,  "Fairfax"  will  be  a 
treat.  The  name  suggests  the  sunny  South,  since  the 
name  of  Fairfax  always  seems  to  belong  by  right  to 
the  Old  Dominion ;  but  the  play  carries  us  further 
South,  to  the  dismal  swamps  of  Louisiana  and  the 
tropical  groves  of  Florida.  It  is  located  in  the  lime 
"befo'  the  war,"  but  has  no  war  allusions.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  Southern  home-story,  with  a  stormy  prologue. 
A  woman,  married  to  a  dissolute  husband,  is  watch- 
ing by  her  dying  baby's  cradle,  in  a  squalid  hut  on 
the  Mississippi  bank.  A  good  Samaritan — one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  story — passing  by,  gives  substantial  help 
in  the  shape  of  a  fifty-dollar  bank-note.  Heroes  do 
such  things  on  the  stage.  The  dissipated  husband, 
who  wears  the  traditional  scowl  and  hang-dog  look, 
attempts  to  take  the  money  ;  the  mother  becomes  des- 
perate, and  struggles  to  keep  it.  A  revolver,  which 
has  not  yet  been  pawned,  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
discussion,  goes  off  at  the  proper  moment,  wounds 
the  man  himself,  and  the  woman,  thinking  herself 
guilty  of  his  blood,  flies.  She  ought  to  have  flown 
long  before — but  they  never  do.  The  necessary  wit- 
ness is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  convict,  escaped 
from  his  sheriff  on  the  river  boat  which  brings  the 
good  Samaritan.  Of  course  the  wife  appears  a  year 
or  two  later,  with  a  new  name  and  some  new  clothes, 
in  a  planter's  peaceful  home  in  Florida.  The  neces- 
sary dramatic  complications  arise,  and  thev  have  a 
very  stormy  week  of  it.  But  all  is  cleared  at  last,  and 
the  curtain  falls  upon  a  happy  group,  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  the  superfluous  husband  had  not  died 
of  the  pistol  wound,  but  of  a  most  opportune  attack 
of  yellow  fever.  It  is  only  a  semi -sensational  play, 
such  a  little  story  as  is  going  on  around  us  every  day; 
but  it  is  excellently  well  constructed,  and  the  interest 
in  it  is  unflagging.  Also,  the  dialogue  is  unusually 
racy,  even  though  Bartley  Campbell  does  befog  him- 
self in  his  own  especial  swamp  now  and  then.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  two  men  can  sit  and  do  a  lot  of  ab- 
stract talking  in  a  play  without  becoming  extremely 
didactic  and  wearisome;  but  Doctor  Gaylord,  aged 
forty,  and  Edwin  Fairfax,  aged  thirty-nine — as  the 
bills  most  absurdly  put  it — have  a  tilt  or  two  which 
are  at  once  the  delight  of  the  gods  and  the  dress- 
circle.  "Fairfax"  is  unexceptionably  cast.  James 
O'Neill,  as  Doctor  Gaylord,  the  cool,  cynical,  philo- 
sophical bachelor,  whose  opinions  and  convictions 
and  cynicisms  melt  into  romantic  ashes  before  the  fire 
of  a  pretty  girl's  eye,  is  one  of  those  cool-mannered, 
cool-headed  men-of-the-world  heroes,  parts  in  which 
he  has  latterly  delighted  and  excelled.  By  the  way, 
what  a  loss  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  that  James  O'Neill 
is  going  away ;  and  what  a  pity  that  such  an  actor, 
however  beautiful  his  personation  of  such  a  part, 
should  lend  himself  again  to  the  bringing  out  of  the 
"  Passion  Play."  When  it  has  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  the  authorities  should  prohibit  its  reproduction 
in  rural  Ober  Ammergau,  because  the  curious,  omni- 
present tourist  has  done  away  with  the  sacredness  of 
the  Holy  Spectacle,  surely  there  will  not  be  much  of 
reverence  attending  its  production  in  the  metropolis 
of  New  York.  However,  let  the  New  Yorkers  fight 
their  own  battle.  We  are  losing  the  most  excellent 
of  leading  men,  and  when  he  is  gone  I  can  not  see 
that  the  Baldwin  has  any  especial  attraction  left. 
True,  Miss  Stanhope  is  a  very  satisfactory  leading 


lady,  and  takes  occasion  this  week  to  play  Miss  Gladys 
Deane — or  Mrs.  Marigold,  as  you  like — in  the  most 
charming  manner.  Mr.  de  Belleville,  as  Edwin  Fair- 
fax, the  lover  of  Gladys,  has  but  to  furnish  a  good 
appearance,  a  modicum  of  manly  tenderness,  and  a 
general  filling  in  of  quiet  good  taste,  all  of  which  he 
does  to  the  letter  ;  and  his  dash  of  foreignness  sets 
not  badly  upon  the  Floridian,  for  our  Americans  at 
the  edge  of  the  gulf  always  seem  half  foreign  any- 
how. "The  problem  of  two  irreconcilable  civiliza- 
tions," as  they  say  of  George  Cable's  remarkable 
Louisiana  book,  ' '  The  Grandissimes, "  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  solved.  "  Fairfax  "  has  also  verypleas- 
andy  introduced  Miss  Louisa  Thorndyke,  the  new 
ingenue.  She  is  a  tall,  handsome,  low-voiced  girl, 
with  a  pretty  speech  and  a  very  bad  cold.  She  quite 
captivated  the  audience  with  what  was  either  artless 
simplicity  or  simple  art — the  former,  perhaps,  as  she 
has  rather  an  unformed  manner.  Campbell  makes 
quite  a  new  Pomona  of  her,  what  with  her  likening 
girls  to  cherries,  and  men  to  apples,  and  much  more 
in  the  same  line.  Amid  such  universal  excellence  one 
can  not  help  noticing  Miss  Ada  Deaves,  a  young  lady 
who  has  not  hitherto  done  anything  striking,  but  who, 
as  a  negro  wench  of  the  most  accented  type,  really 
displayed  some  remarkable  ability  as  a  character  ac- 
tress, fettered  though  it  was  by  inexperience  and  per- 
haps timidity.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  long  time  since, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  long  time  again, 
before  we  have  anything  played  at  the  Baldwin  with 
such  even  excellence  as  was  "Fairfax."  This,  of 
course,  by  the  regular  company,  for  a  couple  of  spe- 
cialists are  announced  for  next  week,  in  a  new  play, 
with  the  rather  good  name,  "  A  Golden  Game ;"  and 
rumor  says  that  it  is  not  only  a  very  good  play,  but 
that  Messrs.  Shannon  and  Edeson  are  a  couple  of 
very  good  actors  as  well.     We  shall  see. 


The  "  Carnival"  time  is  dying  out  to  slow  music, 
although  the  changes  in  it  have  been  for  the  better. 
Alonzo  Hatch,  who  was  deprived  of  the  eclat  of  en- 
trance which  is  due  a  newcomer,  has  been  provided 
for  at  last,  and  sings  a  very  charming  serenade  upon 
his  first  entrance.  It  introduces  him  much  more 
pleasantly  to  his  audience,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to 
wait  until  very  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  act  to  find 
out  that  be  can  sing  well,  and  has  some  very  choice 
notes.  Max  Freeman,  who  tones  down  every  one  of 
his  noisy  extravagances  in  the  "Carnival,"  acts  de- 
lightfully his  part  as  the  jealous  Count,  but  alas  !  if  a 
capricious  public  will  not  be  pleased,  what  does  it 
matter  how  much  there  is  of  rehearsing  and  mounting 
and  all  the  rest?  To  the  "  Carnival "  addio,  and  the 
curtain  rises  on  Monday  night  on  English  music. 
Hail  "  Pinafore  !  "  They  do  say  that  this  most  deli- 
cious of  absurdities  will  have  a  run  again,  for  an  un- 
expected mine  of  people  has  been  discovered  who 
have  not  heard  "Pinafore."  They  have  sailed  to  us 
from  the  China  Seas,  they  have  floated  hither 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  have  fled  to  us 
from  the  South-American  seat  of  war,  they  have 
gathered  in  from  the  freezing  regions  of  Alaska 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  they  have  turned  up  in  platoons 
from  the  interior.  If  now  the  manager  could  only 
secure  an  amateur  from  San  Jos6  to  put  in  the  cast, 
his  fortune  would  be  made.  These  San  Joseans  stand 
nobly  by  each  other.  Besides  all  these,  there  are 
quantities  of  its  old  admirers  reviving  the  "Pina- 
fore "  mania,  and  they  do  say  (seriously  speaking) 
that  it  will  run  to  full  houses  till  after  election.  Do 
you  feel  the  old  fever  in  your  veins?  Do  you 
not  find  yourself  once  more  strangling  ""  hardly 
evers"?  Do  you  not  take  an  old-new  interest  in 
"  your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your  aunts"? 
Candidly,  are  you  tired  of  "  Pinafore  "  ?  Not  one  of 
you.  Betsy  B. 

A  Musical  Afternoon. 

' '  Is  there,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  complete  musi- 
cal satisfaction?  "  Some  One  audaciously  inquired,  as' 
the  last  clashing  chords  of  Goria's  "  Marchc  Triom- 
phale"  smote  the  air  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
Goria,  by  proxy  of  Mr.  Louis  Homeier,  bowed  his 
thanks  to  an  audience  which  applauded,  if  it  did  not 
appreciate,  his  harmonies.  It  was  during  that  brief 
lull  and  pause  which  falls  between  the  numbers  of  a 
consciously  acceptable  programme.  There  was  an 
opportunity  for  conversation,  but  we  refrained  from 
speaking  audibly,  for  lack  of  an  introduction.  Men- 
tally we  said,  in  answer  to  Some  One's  daring  ques- 
tion :  "  We  think  there  has  not  yet  been  such  a  thing 
as  complete  musical  satisfaction  ; "  and  under  our 
mental  breath  we  added:  "We  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  progressive  musical  humanity,  and  the  newspaper 
critics,  that  there  will  not  soon  be  such  a  thing."  The 
conditions  under  which  a  complete  musical  satisfac- 
tion would  be  attainable  are  so  complicated,  so  rarely 
favorable,  and.  from  a  grossly  material  point  of  view, 
what  Mrs.  Partington  would  call  so  "  expensible," 
that,  under  the  dispensation  of  things  that  are,  and 
have  been,  such  contentment  can  scarcely  have  been 
known  to  exist  perfectly.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
a  trulv  aesthetic  soul,  musical  matter  and  substance 
must  itself  be  primarily  faultless.  It  must  be  more 
than  grammatical  and  smoothly  phrased.  It  must 
be  inspired.  Thoughts  of  the  ideal  composer  are 
not  picked  green,  like  those  of  Mendelssohn  ;  they 
are  not  outre,  like  those  of  Schumann ;  nor 
bedizened,  like  Mozart's.  They  are  luminously 
obscure,  epigram matically  diffuse — reasonable  musi- 


cal paradoxes,  in  short,  like  nothing  that  we  have 
at  present  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask,  where  are  to  be 
found  and  brought  together  the  musicians  who  un- 
erringly execute,  the  costly  instruments  whose  tones 
accurately  translate,  the  conductors  who  infallibly  in- 
terpret, and  the  audiences  which  discriminatingly  rec- 
ognize signs  of  a  musical  millennium,  since  we  lack 
the  first  essential  of  a  success  in  which  they  are  but 
minor  parts.  No ;  to  question  the  matter  is  to 
answer  it  negatively.  Forbidden  by  the  inevitable 
to  strive  or  cry,  a  gentle  charity  consoled  us  for 
defects  that  will  be,  and  we  were  prepared  to  enjoy 
rather  than  to  criticise  the  Raff  "Suites"  whose 
first  notes  recalled  our  wandering  thoughts.  Raff  is 
one  of  the  musical  fashions  now-a-days  ;  and,  by  the 
by,  why  does  not  somebody  issue  a  musical  fashion- 
book?  Raff's  music  is  delightful.  It  is  unconven- 
tional a*s  angels  are  unconventional — naive,  as  fresh 
young  leaves  are  artless  and  unaffected.  Of  the  five_ 
movements  of  the  "Suite,"  the  adagietto  was  the 
most  carefully  rendered.  The  scherzo  is  piquant 
enough,  and  the  marsch  sufficiently  heroic  ;  but  the 
adagutto  is  the  most  significant  of  all.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played,  too,  and  was  unquestionably  the  suc- 
cess of  the  afternoon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  Suite."  the  abundant  applause,  as  well  as  the  mur- 
mur of  articulate  approbation  which  followed,  ex- 
pressed the  favorable  judgment  of  the  audience  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Homeier's  success  as  a  conductor.  The 
role  is  one  of  traditional  difficulty.  It  is  one  of  those 
insatiable  positions  that  call  for  all  the  equipments  a 
man  could  bring  to  any  vocation — musical  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  presence,  culture,  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  Christian  graces — in  brief,  exceptional  genius. 
We  fear  that  Mr.  Homeier's  head  would  be  turned 
were  we  to  flatteringly  and  untruthfully  assert  that  he 
possesses  all  of  these  things.  It  would  interfere  too 
seriously  with  the  chances  of  our  future  musical  hap- 
piness to  run  the  risk  of  any  such  contretemps  as  the 
above-mentioned,  for  high  compliment's  sake.  We 
are  sincere,  however,  in  saying  that  he  is  not  without 
a  fair  share  of  qualities  which  may,  in  time,  work  out 
for  him  an  exceedingly  enviable  power.  Mr.  Homeier 
will  learn  by  degrees,  for  one  thing,  the  art  of  putting 
himself  more  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  his  orches- 
tra. He  may  feel  himself  what  he  wishes  to  express, 
but  he  fails  to  sufficiently  command  and  compel  his 
players  to  unitedly  express  it  for  him.  He  is,  per- 
haps, too  courteous  ;  he  is  certainly  too  cold,  while 
yet  he  has  a  fund  of  magnetism  in  reserve,  as  witness 
the  adagielto.  His  nice  musical  poise  may  be  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  this,  but  it  does  not,  and  never 
can  entirely.  The  "  Najaden  Overture"  was  rather 
heavy.  If  it  were  something  to  eat,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  assert  that  he  who  devoured  it  would  die 
of  the  meal.  And  then  Mr.  Muller  sang  the  "  Invo- 
cation "  from  "  Faust."  Of  course  he  was  received 
with  applause,  and  ardently  encored.  But  Mr.  Mul- 
ler is  too  vociferous.  He  looks  like  Othello,  and  his 
voice  is  as  much  too  big  as  Desdemona's  handkerchief 
was  too  little.  Mr.  Homeier  certainly  did  not  keep 
the  best  wine  until  the  last.  The  "  Waltz,"  which 
followed  Mr.  Miiller's  selections,  was  well  enough 
done,  but  it  was  entirely  trivial.  And  the  Liszt 
"  Rhapsodie"  went,  in  part,  very  lamely.  In  fact,  it 
limped  perceptibly ;  but,  as  Some  One  reiterated.  "  Is 
there,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  complete  musical  sat- 
isfaction? " 


F.  A. 


An  Important  Auction  Sale. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  auction 
sale  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next 
(October  26,  27,  and  28)  of  the  stock  of  fine  furni- 
ture of  the  West  Coast  Furniture  Factory,  on  ac- 
count of  retiring  from  business.  Those  vvho  know 
anything  of  fine  furniture  and  its  manufacture  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  an  important  sale. 
The  West  Coast  Company  have  been  manufacturing 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  furniture  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  furnished  the  Palace  and 
the  Baldwin  hotels,  and  most  of  the  elegant  resi- 
dences in  this  city.  They  retire  from  business  be- 
cause their  work  is  too  expensive  for  the  general 
purchaser,  and  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  goods 
is  not  profitable  here.  So  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  pufferj'  of  this  stock  of  goods.  The  catalogue 
assertion  is  as  solid  as  the  furniture.  The  list 
comprises  elegant  library',  dining-room,  and  office 
furniture,  upholstered  in  all  the  latest  style  of 
coverings.  The  fancy  furniture  consists  in  part  of 
drawing-room  cabinets,  elegant  inlaid etageres,  ebon- 
ized  easels  and  tables,  jardinieres,  cachepots  and  wall 
pockets,  ebony  and  gilt  porcelain  card  receivers, 
bronze  medallion  cabinets  and  stands,  gilt  and  ebony 
reception  chairs,  centre  and  card  tables,  antique 
carved  reception  chairs,  and  a  thousand  and  one  arti- 
cles of  bric-a-brac  in  the  house-furnishing  line.  In 
addition  to  the  furniture,  a  collection  of  twenty-five 
oil  paintings  will  be  sold  on  account  of  a  gentleman 
about  to  leave  the  city.  These  pictures  are  all  im- 
ported, and  choice  bits  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  landscape.  The  above  stock  will  be  on  exhi- 
bition on  Monday,  October  25th,  at  the  West  Coast 
Factory,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Bryant  Streets,  at  which 
time  catalogues  can  be  had  eithe'fbn  the  premises,  or 
at  the  office  of  Edward  S.  Spear  &  Co. ,  the  auctioneers, 
at  829  Market  Street.  Bear  in  mind  the  dates,  and  the 
fact  that  the  sale  commences  at  ten  o'clock  each  day. 


A  week  ago  last  Wednesday  evening  the  members 
of  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  136,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  gave  their  first  anniversary  ball,  at  Sara-_ 
toga  Hall.  The  lodge  has,  since  its  organization, 
been  very  particular  as  to  the  social  standing  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission,  and  the  result  is  that  its  mem- 
bers are  gentlemen.  The  arrangements  for  the  parly 
last  week  were  in  perfeel  keeping  with  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  select  lodge 
gatherings  witnessed  for  some  time  past  in  this  city. 
The  ball-room  and  parlors  were  profusely  and  hand- 
somely decorated  with  flags,  streamers,  and  innumer- 
able baskets  and  bouqueis  of  natural  flowers.  All 
the  arrangements  were  complete  and  in  good  taste. 
There  was  a  literary  programme,  and  a  supper,  and 
a  most  enjoyable  entertainment  generally. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Changed. 
From  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Where  of  old  the  milestone  stood, 
Now  a  stranger,  looking   down 
I  behold  the  shadowy  crown 

Of  the  dark  and  haunted  wood. 

Is  it  changed,  or  am  I  changed? 

Ah  !  the  oaks  are  fresh  and  green, 
But  the  friends  with  whom  I  ranged 
Through  their  thickets  are  estranged 

By  the  years  that  intervene. 

Bright  as  ever  flows  the  sea, 
Bright  as  ever  shines  the  sun, 

But  alas !  they  seem  to  me 

Not  the  sun  that  used  to  be, 
Not  the  tides  that  used  to  run. 

— L  ong fellow . 

A  lamb-like  person  in  this  world  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 


A  man  is  justifiable  in  changing  his  political  opin- 
ions only  when  he  adopts  yours. 

E.  H. — Received  ;  but  not  understood. 


To  persons  employed  in  constant  mental  toil,  study, 
or  anxiety,  Fellows'  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophos- 
phites  is  especially  adapted,  namely,  to  Teachers, 
Clergymen,  Editors,  Lawyers,  and  impecunious  bus- 
iness men. 

For  fair  and  honest  dealing  in  spectacles,  go  to  Ber- 
teling  &  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny  Street 

&3T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "Ihomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  Xo.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  550  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


French,   Spanish,    and  Italian    conversational    les- 
sons.    Classes  and  private.     Post-office  Box  1,574. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  Xo  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  51.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


JDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke I 


1  HE  CARNIVAL  IN  ROME 
THE  CARNIVAL  IN  ROME 

LAST    NIGHT 


Last  Matinee  this  afternoon  at  two  o  c 


:lock. 


.  October  2 

PINAFORE 
PINAFORE 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Arc  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fail 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


C.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AXD    STATIONER, 

107    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  full  stock  of  Marcns 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Dreka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVEN1NX-S     .        ^m. 

FALK'S 

MILWAUKEE 


Monday 

H.    M.    S 
H.    M.   S 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  as J0SEBS 

Grade  Plaisted  as Hebe 

Sylvia  Gerrish  as.  - '  RALPH 

ALONZ°^§^^Ne;vVor,ci.y;)heCaptain 

Charles  Dungan  as -r^e  \dmiral 

Frank  Unger  as "  .Deadeye 

Tom  CasselU  as 

In  preparation-CARMEN- 


G 


RAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 
Julia  B 

MR.   CHAS.  FuNKENSTEIN 


D.KECTKESS MKS.  JjJU*   It-"""*"™ 


Received  the  first  prize ^nd  medal 
it  the  Mechanics  lair.  isso.  u»r,is. 
AI  l  OTHER  COMPETITORS.  For 
pint"  excellence,  and  uniformity  of 
^T^oni^tt'eef^Awards.onBeer 
was  com posed  of  the  follows  ^1- 
known  gentlemen:  J.  I.  "e«*Jd.aS 
».  D.:  Robert  R.  Mittall,  M.  1»..  «• 
Beta  M.  D.:  William  Hammond,  SI. 
of;Prof.  William  H.  Searby;  E.  B. 
Pond,  Esq. 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING   &.  CO. 

SOLE    AGENTS, 
!fo.  407  Front  St.,  San   Francisco, 


KOEHLER 
&  RITTER 

(J.  T.  Eonestell,  Successor.) 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 

ARTISTIC  SILVER  WARE, 

FINE  SILVER  PLATED  GOODS, 

SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY. 


26  POST  STREET. 


Business  Manager. 

Wonderful  and  Startling  Successor  California's  Debutante, 

MISS  NELLIE   CALHOUN. 

Bvoarticular  request  of  the  hundreds  who  »;ere  unable  to 
1  '     £  seats  on  Monday  n.ghl,  there  will  be  a 

GRAND    MATINEE    PERFORMANCE 

OF 

ROMEO  AND   JULIET! 

ON    SATURDAY,  OCT.   n.  AT  *  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

WITH 

MISS  NELLIE  CALHOUN  as fOU|T  I 

MRS.  JUDAH  as.... .'.ROMEO 

£  ]:  sVlINdIa? ^e^engagedj-as-MERCUTIO  | 

POPULAR  PRICES!_POPULAR  PRICES  1 

Seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Music  Store, 
Kearney  Street. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

rrUSNITURB,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
1*  URES  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to'  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  ^^IVT^b^o  Stockton  Street. 


NEW  EDITION. 

ftlHABMBeeM    „th    i 

yOlDTIONARtffsllPPLEHBIT^ 

PublishedbyG.&C.MERRIAM.Springfield.Mass. 

UTEST-URGEST-BEST. 

Contains  oyer  118,000  Words, 

1928  Pages,  3000  Engravings, 

4600  KEWWOKDS  and  Meanings, 

Biograpliical  Dictionary 

of  over  0700  HAHES. 


JUST  OPENED 

The  Largest  Variety  of  MENU 
and  DINNER  CARDS  ever  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco.  The 
Latest  and  most  Fashionable 
Styles  of  STATIONERY  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  WEDDING  and  VIS- 
ITING CARDS 

Prices  reduced  of  Visiting  Cards 
from  the  plate  to  $3.00  per  hundred. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Mark  TwalVs  Scrap-Book. 


The  convenience  of  the  ready-gummed  page,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangement  for  scrap  pasting,  make  this  book 
indispensable  to  all  Scrap-Book  users. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Moisten  one  gummed  line  first,  so  as  to  properly  secure 
the  top  of  the  scrap,  then  moisten  as  many  of  the  remaining 
gummed  lines  as  you  need  to  use,  pressing  the  scrap  down 
as  you  proceed. 

PRICE     LIST. 

TWO   COLUMNS. 

Page  6%xq%  inches.   Nos.  o  and  40,  6J^xoJ£  inches.  Paged 

and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  o  and  40. 

EACH. 

No.    o,      64   pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper. $0  75 

No.  40.      64  Full  Cloth,  Extra. o  85 

No.     1,     100        "       Half  Cloth,  Paper 1  25 

No.     i]4,  76        "       Full  Cloth,  Extra 1  35 

No.    2,    150        "       Half  Russia,  Cloth 200 

No.  2.  ico     -.'-  J^jp^tf&W^"*™-— — -— °r- 

Pageoxi^  inches.  Nos.  00  and  50,  8^x11  inches.  Paged 
S    9 and  Indexed  in  Front,  except  Nos.  00  and  50.  ^^ 

No   00       64   pages,  Half  Cloth,  Paper $*  00 

No   -o,      Q  FuI1  Cloth-  Extra 

No.    8,    10 


Full  Cloth,  Extra  . 

Half  Cloth,  Paper 1  75 

m.     8'«"t6        "       Full  Cloth,  Extra 1  75 

No.    8)4,7*        „       Haif  Russia,  Qoth 285 

"       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy 2  50 

"       Cloth  and  Gold,  Fancy. 3  2a 

"       Full  Morocco,  Fancy 4  5° 

"       Full  Russia,  Rich  Finish o  50 

be  sent  by  mail,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


No.  10, 
No.  11,  ico 
No.  12,  150 
No.  14.  J50 
No.  15,  JSO 
The  above  w 

FOR  SALE.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  AT 

DOXEY'S 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

691   MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933  Post  Street. 

I    ATEXT    TERM    COMMENCES    OCTOBER 


a.         a  week.    Si-adayathomeeasilymade.    Costly out- 
$72     filfree.     AddresiTRUE  &  CO..  Augusta,  Maine. J 


KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three 
MADAME  B    ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


i^NCAUSTICp 


Pjfl  GLAZEn,  M AIOLICM 

HAR^r^lNTTD^ANDl 


D 


ASH  A  WA  Y  HALL. 


Great  historical  lectures.  The  sixth .and  seventh  of  the  course. 
Monday.  October  25, 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  :   REVIVAL  OF  ART. 

Thursday,  October  28, 

ELIZABETH:     WOMAN     AS    A 
SOVEREIGN. 

SINGLE  ADMISSION 


QUEEN 


KOHLER 


patterns.     We  IMPO 


J  PLAIN  TILES 


D 


enabled  to  make  prices  that  will 


TILES!    TILES  1 1 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  ^*^^K^SS 

,  and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ^^ctm-ers  of  Til|S)  and  are  thus 

rem  the  celebrated  English  Tile  ^or^  Stoke^pon^rent  and  °*^and  durabl    than  either  marbe, 

deserve  the  attention  of  the  closes   ^S;  J.les  ^ rf      tnroughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 


W.  W.  MOKTME  &  CO.,  110, 112,  OMMOjmmST. 


&  CHASE.  I  PIANOS. 


13?  Ai\D  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DSJPOIVT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE  TUNEFUL  LYRE. 

What  was  She  Maid  of? 
Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Listen  to  my  pleading  tongue, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  each  lung  ! 
-And,  to  ease  my  systems  quiver. 
Give,  oh, give  me  back  my  liver! 
Then,  to  cure  its  feelings  sad, 
I'll  buy  for  it  a  liver  pad. 

— Marathon  Independent. 

The  Reason  Why. 
Now  doth  the  old  maid  busy  be 

T'  improve  each  chinning  hour  ; 
And  gather  scandal  all  the  day, 
Because  the  grapes  are  sour. 

— Meriden  Recorder. 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE, 

AN  AGREEABLE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PILLS,  DRASTICS. 
AND  NOXIOUS  PURGATIVES,  FOR  THE 

Cure  of  Constipation,  and  all  disorders  aris- 
ing from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN    BOXBOXS. 

When  the  Duke  of  Gramont  was  French  embassa- 
dor to  the  Italian  court,  a  lady  of  somewhat  dubious 
reputation  had  herself  presented  to  him.  and  was  re- 
ceived politely,  but  with  perceptible  coolness. 

The  visitor  affected  not  to  notice  this,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  she  might  have  thehonor  of  being 
received  by  the  duchess. 

Monsieur  de  Gramont  made  no  answer. 

"Madame  la  duchesse.  I  hear,  is  at  home  every 
Wednesday?"  persisted  the  visitor. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madame,"  said  the  duke,  warmly, 
•'  people  exaggerate  so " 


Chagrined. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Chagrin 

Who  fell  dead  in  love  with  a  twin ; 

And  whenever  he  kissed  her 

He.  found  'twas  her  sister. 

This  spoony  young  man  of  Chagrin. 

— Cleveland  Voice. 

A  Contract  Poem. 
The  street-car  mule,  from  day  to  day. 
Plods  on  his  sad.  reflective  way. 
Whene'er  the  driver  plies  his  whip 
The  street-car  mule's  hind-legs  do  slip. 
He  kicks  his  way  far  through  the  car. 
And  the  driver  views  many  a  falling  star. 

***** 
O  mule  !    O  whip  !     O  driver  sad  ! 
The  world  looks  on,  the  world  is  glad. 
For  drivers  are  cruel,  and  whips  they  sting. 
And  sorrows  about  a  mule's  heels  cling. 

—John  G.   Whittier. 

Moral  of  the  Mosquito  Murder. 
A  giddy  Master  Mosquito  said 

To  his  father  fond  and  his  mother  true  : 
'•  I  reckon  before  I  go  to  bed 

I  will  browse  around  for  an  hour  or  two." 

•■  My  child,"said  his  ma,  "it  is  very  late, 
And  I  hate  to  have  you  out  o'  nights ; 
Manv  a  youth  has  met  his  fate 

Running  around  and  seeing  the  sights." 

"  Beware,  my  child,''  said  his  pa  discreet, 

With  a  wink  as  his  son  prepared  to  go ; 
"  Beware  of  the  women  you  chance  to  meet— 

They're  dangerous  people  to  tackle,  you  know. 

.«■■  l  u,ll  miai  jus  parents  said, 
The  giddy,  thoughtless,  frivolous  child. 
Out  of  the  August  night  and  dew, 

Out  of  the  moonbeams'  mellow  light. 
In  through  a  window  wide  he  flew. 
Singing  along  in  his  merry  flight 

And  his  silly  heart  beat  high,  I'll  vouch. 

And  his  giddy  brain  was  all  aglow 
As  he  spied  an  arm  on  a  downy  couch — 

An  arm  as  soft  and  as  white  as  snow. 
At  the  t'other  end  of  that  comely  arm 

"\\  as  a  maiden  hymning  a  virgin  snore, 
And  she  looked  so  innocent  and  so  calm 

That  Master  Mosquito  pined  for  her  gore. 
Down  on  that  arm  he  swooped  and  lit, 

Bating  his  music  all  so  shrill ; 
Down  on  that  arm  he  bored  and  bit, 

And  stroked  his  sides  as  he  drank  his  fill. 
Well,  ah  well  !  the  snoring  stops. 

And  a  virgin  up  on  her  elbow  leans, 
And  a  maiden  hand  like  a  mallet  drops. 

Smashing  our  friend  into  smithereens. 

0  youth  !  the  moral  herein  you  find 

Should  all  of  your  solemnest  thought  engage  : 
If  our  friend  had  avoided   womankind 
He  might  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

— Kansas  City  Times. 
"  When  I  was  a  Girl."— (Pathetic.) 
When  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  mind  it  well, 

1  tended  baby,  and  how  it  did  yell ! 

It  yelled  so  much  that  I  vowed  when  I 
Was  of  age  I  would  hear  no  babv  cry. 
When  I  was  of  age,  and  I  mind  it  well, 
With  a  sweet  voung  man  in  love  I  fell ; 
And  I  fell  so  far  that  I  said,  "  111  see  " 
When  he  asked,  •  •  My  love,  won't  you  marry  me!" 
When  we  were  married,  and  I  mind  it  well 
There  came  a  little  baby,  and  how  it  did  yell  ! 
It  yelled  so  much  that  again  I  swore- 
While  my  husband  laughed-I  would  hear  no  more. 
The  years  passed  on,  and  1  mind  them  well, 
For  each  new  year  came  that  same  old  yell;' 
But  I  loved  my  jewels,  so  welcome  to  our  nest 
And  I  said,"  When  I'm  old  then  I  shall  have  res!." 
And  now  I  am  old,  but  alas,  you  see, 
There  is  no  rest  from  that  yell  for  me  ; 
For  sons  and  daughters  think  I  alone  can  quell 
Their  little  crying  babies  when  ibeyyell.jv//.  yKu. , 
— Anon. 


One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual  dose,  to  be 
taken  at  bed -time. 
(Dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  confec- 
tion.) 


A  Medico -Fruit 
Confection  of  the  pre- 
mier class,  warranted 
Pure,  and  Free  from 
"Mercury,  Mineral, 
Drastic,  or  any  Prep- 
aration thereof. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

Is  sold  by  Druggists  and  Chemists  every-where. 
Price,  Sixty  Cents  per  box.  Each  genuine  box 
bears  the  private  Government  stamp,  trade- 
mark, and  signature  of  the  sole  proprietor. 

36  Pcurh.  'Place,  New  York.. 


X is  in  the  habit  of  passing  every  Sunday  with 

his  uncle  in  the  country,  whose  heir  he  is. 

On  Sunday  last,  while  at  dinner,  the  old  gentleman 
had  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died  almost  instantly. 

X is  desperate.    "  This  is  terrible,"  he  cries  ; 

"  I  had  taken  a  return  ticket,  and  it  is  only  good  for 
twentv-four  hours !  " 


X .  who  has  not  been  rich  long,  has  one  of  the 

nobbiest  of  turn-outs,  but  does  not  manifest  any  de- 
sire to  invite  a  friend  to  take  a  drive  with  him. 

"  Why  the  deuce  do  you  put  on  so  many  airs  ?  " 
asks  a  friend.     "  You  never  ask  me  to  get  in." 

"My  dear  fellow,  if  there  were  two  of  us  in  the 
carriage,  how  on  earth  would  people  know  to  which 
of  us  it  belonged  ?  " 

A  gummy  is  on  the  point  of  marrying.  His  uncle 
proposes  to  make  things  agreeable  with  a  settlement 
6f  two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  the  young  man  in- 
sists on  having  four  hundred  thousand. 

"  Come,  uncle,  my  dear  uncle,"  says  the  young  man, 
his  voice  trembling  with  deep  feeling;  "surely,  you 
wouldn't  wish  your  nephew  to  be  desiring  your  death 
for  a  miserable  little  two  hundred  thousand  francs  ! " 


^ QUEEN 
TABLEy^ 


y^S  A  L.E 
8, 000,000. 


CAUTlOHr. 

10  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apoll  i  iwi  ri».  see  that  the  corks 
tear  the  Apollinaris  torand. 


FOR   SAL'-:  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SILVER   HILL   MINING   CO. 

*-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business.  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Drec'^rs,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  beptember,  1SS0, 
an"assessmem  (No.  12)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  uoan  the  capitaUtock  of  the  corporal  l  on  ^  payable  inv 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  *" 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  October,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thl'rsd  w,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  November,  1SS0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r*R0WX   POIXT    GOLD    AXD    SIL- 


-Location  of  principal  place  of 
'     >rks,Gold 


er  Mining  Company.     _ 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.     Location  of 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
~ire^J$?'  ™lilfon^he7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 


W" 


S.  P.  C0LLLVS  &  CO. 

0LESALE   AXD    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials.  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


THE  DINGEE&GONARD  GO'S 

BEATJUPUI,  EVER-BLOOMING 


Jedelirer  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safclv  bv  man,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice. 
all  labeled,  for  SI  t  13  for  S2 ;  19  for  S3  5  26  for 
S*;3oforS5;  J5  forSlOj  100  for  S13.  .Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
^peclaltj-  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Rose-Growers,WEST  Geove,  Chester Co/TK 


the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
block  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  18S0  will  be  de- 
hnquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
Ie*s  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Fridw  the 
tenlh  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

.JAMES    NEWLANDS.  Secretary. 

Office- Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


Ingenious  literary  puff  from  Le  Gaulois: 
■  We  were  announcing  lastly  that  the  Prince  Victor 
Napoleon  would  present  itself  at  Saint  Cyr.  Is  it  for 
that  that  the  other  day  he  was  reading  so  attentively 
in  a  wagon  the  '  Memories  of  a  Saint  Cyrian,'  of  Reve 
Makeroy?  We  ask  it  of  ourselves !  A  book  well 
original  of  elsewhere,  full  of  gayety  and  of  spirit,  one 
of  those  books  which  teach  to  love. 

"  The  '  Memories  of  a  Saint  Cyrian '  are  at  their 
fourth  edition." 


California  Sugar  Refixeri. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
W  OK ItS.    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,- Vice-President, 
A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


FRAJVH   KE1VXEDY, 

jATTORXEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  .6.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AXD     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works 
Virginia  Mining  District.  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Nonce  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September  1SS0 
an  assessment  (No.  i3>of  one  dollar  (5i)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,  1SS0,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  -with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


VAVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 

,.  ,.r  Location  Qf  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District 
Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  a.  d  1880  an 
assessment  (No.  44)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block, 'No  ™ 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  November,  a.  i>.  18S0,  will  be  de- 
inquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday  tne 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  a.  d.  i38o,  to  pay  the*  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adverti'sine  and 
expenses  of  sale.  £.  B.  HOLMES.  Secretary 

OFUCE-Room  15,  Nevada  Block.  No.  309  Montgomery 
1  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Friend  of  Dramatist  to  Dramatist— ■"  A  thousand 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  your  play.  But 
there's  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about— in  all 
y,o.vc£la}-s_alongside  of  the  action  there  is  always  a 
' /"         ...  "' "'?."  '-  ~-  •  ■   -  »rrtU  had  in  view 

when  writing  this  one? 

"Oh,  you  haven't  seen  it  yet?" 
"Of  course  I  have." 

Madame  B ,  who  has  always  worn  the  br— aces, 

marries  off  her  son.  Some  time  after  marriage  she 
goes  to  make  a  short  stay  with  him,  and  finds  her 
daughter-in-law  ordering  her  husband  about  in  the 
most  imperious  manner,  and  being  obeyed  obsequi- 
ously. 

'■  Well,  I  never !  "  cries  the  old  lady  ;  "  if  it  isn't 
disgusting  to  see  a  man  let  his  wife  boss  him  in  such 
a  way ! " 

A  gentleman  and  lady  are  dining  together  at  a  res- 
taurant, and  a  young  man,  who  is  sitting  facing 
them,  pays  the  lady  the  passing  tribute  of  a  stare  so 
pronounced  and  prolonged  that  presently  her  escort 
loses  his  temper,  and  remarks,  haughtily  : 

Will  you  be  good  enough,  sir,  to  inform  me  why 
you  stare  at  this  lady  so  persistently  ?" 

"Because  she  is  so  charming,  sir,"  replies  the 
stranger,  blandly  ;  "and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
else  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?" 

The  lady  lays  her  hand  soothingly  on  her  compan- 
ion's sleeve  : 

"  Ssh,  my  dear !  Don't  let  us  have  ascene  !  The 
gentleman  is  perfectly  right !  " 

An  aged  miser,  feeling  unwell,  but  grudging  to  pay 
a  doctor's  fee,  sees  with  pleasure  a  medical  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  is  acquainted  advancing  toward 
him  on  the  sidewalk. 

"How   are  you?"  exclaims  the  doctor, 
him. 

Well.  I  don't  feel  very  well,  doctor,"  says  the 
miser;  "in  fact.  I'm  quite  out  of  sorts.  I  have  no 
appetite,  my  tongue  is  coated,  I  have  pains  in  the 
back  and  in  the  head,"  and  so  on. 

"  Hum  !  "  says  the  man  of  science  ;  "  that's  pretty 
bad!" 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  doctor?  "  says 
the  avaricious  one,  artfully. 

"To  consult  a  doctor,  by  all  means,"  says  the 
doctor,  walking  away. 

A  new  tenor  arrives  at  a  critical  city,  and  makes  his 
debut  in  opera.  His  performance  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  audience,  for  when  he  is  about 
half  way  through  his  grand  air,  flop  comes  an  orange 
on  the  boards. 

The  Artist  (picking  it  up  with  a  smile)—"  Ah.  the 
management  omitted  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  be 
boarded,  too." 


meeting 


THE        ARGONAUT 


ojo 

Reno  (\  irg 


W#      JTm     Art      .R, 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING  MONDAY,    OCT.   iS, 

*—'      1880,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  mil  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7    10  A- J/- '  Drify  1 Local  Passenger  Train 

/  **J  via   Oakland  and    Benicia   to    "  Sacramento  " 

Connect  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma) 
St.  Helena  Ophite  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez 
Antioch.  and  "Byron." 

SfNDAY  EXCIRSION    TlCKETS,  AT    ReDICED    R  KTES     TO 

Sax  Pablo,  \allejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinet. 

S  00  A-M-i  Drily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland.  Niles.  Liverraore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  f.  11.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  forlone.1" 

.-/.  -1/.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Excess  via 

Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 
_  ^'lreiiiia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

10  00  A'    "^''   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

™^  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

y   QQ  P.M.,  Daily,  Local Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
P.  M. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

A   qq  P. -IT.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

X*  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Oak),  Merced,  Madera  (\ "osemiie  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara!.  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phtcnix  and  Prescoti).  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  Lords- 
burgh.  1.138  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Yallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

4  QQ  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 
memo  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

A   30  P'   -^-'    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

7"  J)  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

'Sacramento."  Connects  a:  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
:he  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

,1    o  Q  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

f~  *^J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles.  and  Ltvermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

C  QQ  P.  M, Daily,  Through  Third  Class 

J  *  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

lies  and  points  in  Arizona. 

C  QQ  P-  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

}.C  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connect          l    -  *'  Yallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
rains  leaving  San  Francisco  ■> ■*  ""'  '  J" 

£4.00  e.  M-,  and  4.30  f.  *>- 

FfcRKlES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


,  AND  0NT1L  FIT 


Commencing  Wednesday,  Jlxe  2.  1 
thek  notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

&  ?0  A'  "^'"  ^-^H-Y  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  3£T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
D  ?r)  A"  M-  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
y'O^  Stations. 

TO  s/n  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Throu2h 
*  Tv  Tram)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

iST  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £*r  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

->  jQ  P-  M.  DAIL\,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  front  San  Francisco: 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
m  3  r-  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
7"  ~J  cipal  Way  Stations. 

££T  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 
r   /  r)  P-  -M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
J*  ■*  wt  and  Way  Stations. 
A   Dn  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park  and  Way    Sta- 

^'Okj  tions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL  SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of 

above  points 5-  =0 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  'to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
imornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

SPECIAL  ROUND'  TRIP  "TICKETS,"  San  Fran- " '  °° 
cisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  inclusive,  return 

ticket  good  until  Oct.  31,  i83o,  inclusive $7  00 

Also.  EXCURSION  TICKETS  10  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings. 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

SECOND-CLASS  FARE 

Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose $1  00 

On  Freight  Trains  only. 
Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMAjAXD  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

V\  ill  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  iS 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Companv's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H. 


R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt. 


Agt. 


__  SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

5  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
lake  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  v.  it.  daily. 


r;njTTis  n  'New'Route'—Aarrow  Gauge. 
SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES.  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
even-  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JYfE 


NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  V.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 

Agency  at  Vircii 


■ 62  Wall.  Street. 

1  a,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Eank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'J"HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


000,000 


Capital ' $3 

William  Al-vord : President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  M lrrav,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;    Boston,   Tremont     National    Bank ;   Chicago.    Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank:  New 
•  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran  kf on -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locamo, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  Sax  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

Xo.  310  Sansome  Street 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 
Commencing   SATURDAY.    MAY   29.   1S80  .Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  ol 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

p  _  \  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
J  ^j  "west  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall-  Newark.  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton.  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 

^  P.  M.  DAILY,   for  Alameda.  Newark,  San  Jose, 
3*3       Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

_-   P.  M.  DAILY,   Sundays  excepted,   for  Alameda, 
4-*3       Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS" ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  +.50  a.  M.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 
ON  SUNDAYS   ONLY,  an  additional   train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at  .  ... 

A.  M.   for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

££T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
caress  Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San   Francisco  at  S. 50  and  9.50 
a.  M.  and  6.35  P-  "- 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2-5°-  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Fra n cisco— *6. 35,  7-4°.  8-45>  9-45,  10.3°. 
ix. 30  A.M.  12.30,  1.30,  ta-30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-3°»6-30> 
7.30  8. 30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5-45.  *6- 45.  7- 5°,  8-5°. 
9.50,  10. 3S,  11.35  A.  M.  12-35.  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35,  6-35.  and  9.30  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Insurance. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance   Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


.  H.  SWEENEY 


.J.  E.  RIGGLHS. 


DODGE,  SWEEJfEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos,  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


0 


Coiiiuussiofi  Adr^&-*=,*!0- 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

EFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 

Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Loudon  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Qneen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.  Established  1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $3T,0»2.T50 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,983 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


V(" 


Laiie  Booker, 

Agent  and  Attorney. 


Rout.  Dickson, 

Manager. 


_  -Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  Sak  Francisco— Daily— 7.1s— 9-t5  and  11.15  A.  M 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays— 6.15  P.  M. 
From  Oakland  — Daily—  8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays— 6.05  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.:  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).    The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent- 


H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is    used    upon 


the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


RUBBER 


TRADE 

Maltese 


COODS. 


MARK 


Cross. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose, 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
RUBBER  GOODS. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
li  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Cold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS0 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICF  PRFSIDEXT  L.  L.   BAKLK. 

SECRETARY      ...V... ......  CHARLES  R.    STORY 


United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

T\T0.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      II.  /.. 
1 V     ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys.  . 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

5S3  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

NO.  38  GEARY  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  a  magnificent  as- 
sortment of  EATTAN  CHAIRS 
and    FURNITURE. 

This  cut  represents 


Our  Lady's  Star -Back  Rocker,  No. 
24,  at  $7.  Our  Large  Rocker,  in 
above  pattern,  No.  41,  at  $11,  has 
large  arms,  and  very  high  and  broad 
back,  and  is  the  very  acme  of  comfort. 

The  cane  used  [in  our  chairs  is  selected,  and  very 
white  ;  the  woodwork  of  seats  and  rockers  is  of  best 
Eastern  maple,  highly  polished,  and  workmanship 
first-class. 

The  leading  furniture  dealers  throughout  the  coast 
keep  or  receive  orders  for  our  goods.  Goods  sent 
C  O.  D. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  our  new  and  elegantly 
illustrated  Catalogue. 

ROBT.    COULTER,   AGENT, 
No.  38  Geary  Street. 


REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES. 


Thirteenth   Senatorial  District, 


—TDK  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

A.  D.  MILLER, 
DR.  T.  B.  DE  WITT, 
JAMES  S.  DAY, 
E.  I.    HUTCHINSON. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MULLEIt'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
-ve  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansonie  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Kliddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
flSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

»"o.  726  Market  Street. 


BEAMISH'S 


DIAMONDS 

f)F  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 


and  save  intermediate  profits. 


NEW  JEWELRY 


SILVERWARE 


Agent  of  the  Morse   Diamond -Cutting  Company,  Room  4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bnsh  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SGHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists*  Materials.  No. 
«24  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel.  


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

]\/f    J   PAILLARD  &°  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
■Lvl  •      'importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICt 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATES'« 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  Oil 
MONO  ORNAMENTS,  &  STERI 
ING  SILVERWARE, WHICH  Wl> 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 

We  invite  an  examination  of  oa 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasinp 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  ! 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   Ml, 

~/~J-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware.  1 


ASSETS 


INSURANCE 

OVER    ONE 


\ 


COMPANY. 

MILLION 


DOLLARS. 


I  The  FIREMAN'S  FUN'D  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  ot  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  U  ndenvnling  ;  by  open,  lair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-Presidsnt.  W.  J.  DUTTON.  Asst.  Secretary. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—  THE  TRADE  AND   THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE  direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  420  market  Street. 


TABER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESAg 

*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Fra 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURAI* 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
r\UIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLA\ 

y/,    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5TEntlJip 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON" 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS- NOV.     STYLE! 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  .=4  POST  S 
San  Francisco. 


piIVIDEND   NOTICE.  —  OFFICE  C 

■LS  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nev. 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  October  15,  1880— A 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  O 
pany,  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  60)  of  Fifty  Cents 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  1 
of  October.  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st 
stiult.  W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretan 

niiiiiMais,     OIMOIND    &    €• 

SHIPPING    AMD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets, 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cun. 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  Ch 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insuiai 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works; 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


$5 


to  $20  per  dav  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    /' 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


oo. 


J.  O.  ELDKIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL   EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

I0FFICE  AND  SALESROOM' 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HERRMANN'S 

FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearuy  Street,  Near  Pine. 


B4WESTELL,  ALLEN  & 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  Xews,  Manila,   Mardwar 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 J  and  415  Sansonie  St..  corner  Commercial. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL' 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v,  11.,  f< 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  iS.     Thursday,  Dec.  v 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  S.         Tuesday.  Mar.  1. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourt 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  ; 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


•CHARLES '-'ft  ALLEN  ■ 
120  L3EALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ft  6  A  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
V  UU    Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


SHIRTS  ARE 


Send   for  Catalogue,    mailed  Free. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  : COAL  M'G  CO. 


THE  BEST.ITRY  THEM. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  18. 


■  SAN   FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER   jo,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    SPRIG    OF    SWEET    BASIL. 


"  Quand  Mariette  avail  quinze  ans, 
Elle  eiait  belle,  elle  emit  belle — 
Quand  Mariette  avait  quinze  ans, 
Elle  etait  belle  y  a  pas  de  bons  sens ! " 

— Old  Song. 

Demoiselle  Henriette  Jolicceur  was  proud,  very  proud — 
though  people  said  she  had  reason  for  it.  One  reason  was 
because  she  was  so  handsome;  another,  because  her  mother 
was  English,  and  of  good  family  ;  but  the  best,  most  unan- 
swerable reason  was — Because.  Of  her  father,  Antoine  Joli- 
cceur, cobbler,  perhaps  the  less  that  is  said  the  better — Hen- 
riette would  have  said  so  ;  but  I  confess  to  an  admiration 
for  the  quaint  old  man,  so  bubbling  over  with  the  sweet  wine 
of  good-nature,  which  years  of  nagging  from  his  English 
wife  had  failed  to  turn.  After  all,  he  may  not  have  heard  all 
her  sarcasms  against  poverty,  ignorance,  and  low  birth,  i.  e. 
Antoine  Jolicceur,  for  there  was  always  the  lapstone  and 
hammer  upon  which  to  ring  out  a  jolly  accompaniment  to 
his  singing,  beneath  whose  waves  many  a  withering  speech 
was  buried  fathoms  deep.  There  was  a  large  family  of  Joli- 
cceur boys  and  girls,  all  married  and  miserable,  or  other- 
wise, in  their  own  homes,  except  Henriette  and  her  sister 
little  Rosalie. 

Henriette — her  mother  called  her  ''Arriet" — was  the  beauty 
and  the  hope  of  the  family.  She  showed  her  English  blood, 
was  a  genuine  high-stepper,  tall,  slender,  erect  as  a  needle, 
and  as  bright  and  keen — for  she  had  her  mother's  tongue,  as 
well  as  her  olive  complexion,  which  in  Henriette's  case  had 
the  clear  tint  and  the  rich  flush  of  youth  and  health  ;  long, 
shining  black  hair  in  coil  upon  coil  about  her  head  ;  eyes 
that  could  flash  such  lightning  as  even  Ajax  would  have  hes- 
itated to  defy,  or  softened  to  glances  that  held  a  summer's 
wealth  of  sun  and  dew.  That  was  Henriette — a  proud,  beau- 
tiful, fascinating  girl,  wearing  her  simple  garments  with  regal 
grace  and  dignity. 

Could  you  have  seen  her  driving  her  charette  and  Goblin 
(the  ancient  Canadian  pony)  about  the  wheat-held,  standing 
erect  and  graceful,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  glossy  braids, 
and  in  her  right  hand  a  long,  supple  stick,  wherewith  to  keep 
up  Goblin's  courage,  you  would  have  thought  of  Boadicea  in 
her  chariot.  And  somewhere  in  the  charette  would  have 
been  little,  laughing  Rosalie,  whose  golden  hair  could  not  be 
said  to  catch  the  sunshine,  for  it  was  sunshine  itself,  rippling 
and  glinting  over  her  pretty  head.  Rosalie  was  ignomini- 
ously  a  Jolicceur,  the  echo  of  her  father,  and  the  comfort  of 
his  heart,  which  sometimes  lay  heavy  in  his  breast,  beneath 
the  weight  of  poverty  and  care,  made  more  cruel  by 
madame's  vexing  tongue. 

•'Dat's  a  great  peety  dat  you  ever  get  married  wid  me,  via 
meille,  you  better  stayed  old  maid  ;  but  since  you  have  make 
such  a  folly,  you  better  do  de  bes:  of  it." 

Such  was  the  bonhommds  philosophy,  and  madame,  in  her 
better  moods,  acknowledged  the  force  of  it,  even  admitting 
that  he  had  quite  as  much  as  she  to  "do  de  bes'  of."  An- 
toine had  not  changed,  except  as  time  and  care  change  all 
men  who  have  not  wealth  wherewith  to  soften  the  touches  of 
those  relentless  tyrants.  She  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  braver,  truer,  kinder  than  herself ;  still,  she 
•  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake — not  really  in  marrying  a 
Frenchman,  but  a  poor  Frenchman.  She  looked  to  Arriet 
to  redeem  that  mistake,  to  bring  the  whole  family  up  to  their 
— or  her — proper  level.  Mademoiselle  Henriette  was  not  un- 
willing to  gratify  her  mother's  ambition — it  accorded  with  her 
nature  ;  she  felt  herself  worthy  of  great  things,  as  greatness 
was  defined  in  her  mind,  and  she  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  accept  any  high  position  that  could  have  been 
offered  her.  She  would  have  laid  aside  her  great  straw  hat, 
and  bent  her  head  to  receive  a  coronet,  with  the  self-pos- 
session of  one  "to  the  manner  born."  No  common  village 
youth  or  farmer  found  grace  in  her  sight. 

Pas  de  chaussons,  allez  !  "  her  father  would  say,  with,  one 
of  his  droll  gestures  ;  "  Ya  pour  la  princesse  !  " 

Naturally  she  had  many  admirers,  but  none  so  bold  as  to 
avow  himself  her  lover.  There  were  those  who  wildly 
deamed  of  Mademoiselle  de  Laurier,  the  seigneurs  daughter, 
but  not  of  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  whose  mother  was  Eng- 
lish !  None  so  bold?  Ah,  well,  there  was  a  youth,  calling 
himself  a  gentleman — and  with  considerable  reason,  being 
well-educated,  and  entirely  well-behaved  and  honorable — 
who  had  dared  to  make  love  to  Mademoiselle  Henriette. 
This  was  was  Basil  St.  Amour,  secretary  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Laurier. 

The  old  feudal  system  of  the  seigniories  had,  it  is  true, 
been  abolished  in  Canada  ;  but  De  Laurier,  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  and  a  man  of  political  influence,  still  retained  his 
title,  and  with  it  the  veneration  of  the  simple  people  who  had 
been,  and  in  many  cases  still  were,  his  tenants.  To  hold  an 
honorable  position  in  his  household,  as  did  Monsieur  St. 
Amour,  was  itself  considered  to  be  something  grand. 

The  susceptible  heart  of  this  young  gentleman  had  been 
smitten  by  Henriette's  beauty,  and  he  had  dared  to  confess 
it.  Not  that  he  feared  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  English 
portion  of  the  cobbler's  household,  the  shoe  being  altogether 
on  the  other  foot.  He  felt  himself  above  them  in  thought 
and  culture,  he  knew  himself  above  them  in  the  social  scale, 
and  the  struggle  was  with  his  own  pride.  There  was  blue 
blood  running  in  his  veins,  but  it  was  also  young  blood, 


bounding  along  in  joyous  abandon;  and  when  Henriette 
turned  her  glorious  face  upon  him,  pride  was  dumb. 

"  C'est  plus  fort  que  moi,"  cried  Basil,  "  je  l'aime  !  " 

Henriette,  really  proud  of  her  conquest,  came  as  near  to 
loving  him  as  a  heart  filled  with  selfish  ambition  can  come  to 
anything  so  self-abnegating  as  true  love. 

Madame,  also,  smiled  upon  him — and  when  she  smiled 
she  was  charming.  The  young  man  was  French,  but  he  was 
grandly  so ;  he  was  educated,  he  had  the  manners  of  a  prince, 
and  he  was  brilliant  as  only  a  young  Frenchman  of  his  class 
can  be.  I  don't  think  he  would  ever  have  turned  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  his  strength  of  will,  or  by  his  genius 
set  the  world  aflame ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  dis- 
play. He  was  royally  handsome,  kind,  honorable  —  even 
chivalrous,  and  more  than  ordinarily  clever.  Surely,  that 
was  enough  for  common  needs.  But  the  needs  of  the  Joli- 
cceurs  were  not  common. 

They  wanted  not  beauty,  not  chivalry  alone,  but  glory — 
or  money,  all  the  same.  Money  would  make  Henriette  glo- 
rious, and,  after  her,  the  family.  Basil,  alas  !  had  no  money. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  dim  and  distant  prospects — distant  as 
the  shores  of  France,  and  dim  as  the  glory  of  her  ancient 
noblesse;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  mention  them — there 
showed  the  true  chevalier.  Honor,  wealth,  and  love  he 
meant  to  have — but  he  meant  to  win  them  by  his  own  manly 
endeavors.  Though  lacking  the  one  great  essential  of  the 
Jolicceur  ideal,  he  was  yet  the  brightest  star  in  their  firma- 
ment, and  they  permitted  his  rays  to  shine  upon  them. 

Henriette  and  Rosalie  were  educated,  as  convent  educa- 
tion goes  for  the  middle  class.  Through  two  or  three  strug- 
gling, desperate  years,  the  bonhomme  had  managed  to  keep 
them  with  the  sisters  of  "  La  Congregation,"  that  they  might 
be  worthy  to  be  called  the  children  of  their  mother.  As  a 
result,  they  could  read  the  most  difficult  books,  and  pro- 
nounce all  the  words  without  hesitation ;  they  could  recite 
poems  with  perfect  grace  of  manner;  they  knew  nearly  all 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  a  wonderful  amount  of  geography; 
and  oh,  holy  saints,  how  they  could  sing! — Henriette  in  a 
superb  contralto,  and  Rosalie  like  a  bird  in  the  green  woods, 
so  fine  and  pure.  When  she  stood  in  the  organ-loft  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  light  came  through  the  painted  windows 
and  fell  upon  her  golden  hair,  and  her  sweet  young  soul 
poured  out  its  rapture,  you  would  have  said  that  Saint  Ce- 
cilia had  come  again  to  earth  ;  but  only  as  a  child;  the  ben- 
ediction of  sorrow  had  not  yet  rested  on  her  sunny  head,  or 
shadowed  her  lovely  face.  To  me  she  was  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  her  proud  sister — though  she  was  only  a  Jolicceur, 
and  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  her  as  a  heroine. 

But  singing  was  not  their  only  accomplishment.  The  cot- 
tage was  adorned  with  sorrfe  startling  proofs  of  their  skill  in 
needlework  and  drawing,  all  grandly  framed.  They  might 
have  made  you  groan  in  spirit ;  but  you  would  have  forgot- 
ten that  they  were  execrable  when  you  saw  their  mother's  de- 
light. Their  father,  too,  gazed  upon  them  fondly  and  proudly, 
but  he  had  always  his  joke. 

"  Well,  my  girls  " — he  never  attempted  to  speak  English 
with  them — "it  took  a  good  many  waxed  ends  to  reach  around 
all  that;  but  if  you  have  learned  enough  sensible- things  to 
make  you  useful  women  and  good  wives,  I  am  more  than  sat- 
isfied." 

Henriette  had  not  even  paused  to  hear  the  completion  of 
his  speech;  but  Rosalie,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  giving  him  a  loving  kiss,  answered : 

"We  have  learned  a  great  many  sensible  things,  mon  petit 
papa;  we  know  how  to  sew  beautifully  on  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, and  cook,  and  keep  accounts,  even  ;  and  I  never  for- 
got how  hard  my  dear  little  father  was  working  to  pay  for  it 
all.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  more  to  learn  ;  and  that  you 
must  teach  me  !" 

"Ah,  that  must  be  Latin,  now;  dest  bon — we  will  com- 
mence." 

"  No,  papa,  we  will  leave  Latin  to  the  priests,  and  you 
must  teach  me  to — make  shoes ;  your  profession,  you  know." 

Antoine  opened  his  blue  eyes  in  astonishment,  the  little 
witch  looked  so  serious.  He  burst  into  a  laugh  that  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  roof  about  their  ears. 

"  Ah,  the  droll  child  !  I  think  I  see  thee  making  shoes  by 
my  side,  and  la  Reine  tfAngleterre*  with  la  Princesse  Royale, 
descending  upon  us  miserable  Canadians  !" 

Upon  that  they  both  laughed  till  madame  and  "Arriet" 
came  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

But  Rosalie  was  in  earnest  ;  I  don't  suppose  she  liked  the 
idea  any  more  than  other  girls  would  have  done  ;  somewhere 
in  that  little  French  heart  must  have  been  an  atom  of  vanity 
that  cried  out  against  it ;  but  if  there  was,  she  beat  it  down 
with  her  unflinching  hammer  ;  and  while  Henriette's  head 
was  filled  with  dreams  of  the  glory  she  was  to  achieve  some 
day,  Rosalie,  braving  the  storms  that  burst  upon  her  from 
the  English  side  of  the  house,  sat  opposite  the  father,  with 
her  own  little  bench  and  a  set  of  fine  new  tools,  and  worked 
with  a  will.  Her  motive  was  to  help  her  father,  and. show 
him  that  her  gratitude  did  not  lie  in  pretty  speeches.  They 
needed  money,  and  she  saw  no  other  way  of  earning  it.  True, 
she  might  have  gone  out  to  service,  drudged  like  a  slave  in 
somebody's  kitchen,  and  been  treated  with  a  slave's  consid- 
eration.    But — 

"JVbnj  merci,"  said  the  sensible  girl,  "  I  will  stay  with  my 
father,  and  we  will  work  gaily  together.  Besides,  I  shall  earn 
more  money  in  this  way,  for  I  am  going  to  make  the  finest 
shoes  that  ever  were  seen  ;  and  all  the  young  fellows  will  be 


kicking  their  old  boots  into  the  river,  and  ordering  new  ones 
of  me,  voyons  ' " 

When  the  storm  raged  too  fiercely  on  the  English  coast, 
father  and  daughter  flashed  out  a  mutual  look,  a  kind  of 
secret  sign,  and  began  one  of  their  famous  duels  with  lap- 
stone  chorus  ;  the  enemy  invariably  retreated,  and  the  song 
ended  with  laughter,  though  I  think  that  sometimes  heart- 
ache and  tears  were  not  far  behind.  In  the  midst  of  such  a 
chorus,  Basil  St.  Amour  one  day  appeared  at  the  door.  Ro- 
salie's voice  was  ringing  sweet  and  clear  above  her  fathers 
quavering  notes,  the  light  of  battle  was  in  her  eyes,  the  flush 
of  triumph  on  her  cheeks.  Basil  stood  motionless  to  look 
and  listen.  If  he  had  not  already  been  entranced  by  Hen- 
riette, he  must  certainly  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  little 
cobbler. 

"  Ab,  ah  !  There,  papa,  another  victory.  If  those  tiresome 
English  would  only  stay  beaten.  It  is  a  great  task  upon 
French  chivalry." 

"  Eh,  certes,  ma  fille.  But  one  grows  more  brave  in  exer- 
cising his  valor.  We  must  devoutly  pay  our  vows  to  Saint 
Crispin,  that  he  may  never  desert  us.  But  seriously,  my 
child,  thou  hadst  better  abandon  this  occupation.  Go  about 
thy  womanly  work,  like  the  rest,  and  leave  me  to  fight  it  out 
alone." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  papa — you  break  my  heart.  Can  you 
believe  it  possible  for  me  to  become  such  a  coward,  such  an 
ingrate? — there,  now,  I'm  going  to  cry!" 

Basil,  whose  light  rapping  had  been  unheard  amid  their 
earnest  conversation,  walked  in  and  stood  before  them.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  .trying  moment  that  Rosalie  had  ever 
known.  Monsieur  St.  Amour  was  the  grandest  young  gen- 
tleman she  had  ever  met.  Henriette,  she  thought,  had  set 
her  heart  upon  marrying  him,  and  she  ardently  desired  her 
sister's  happiness.     Antoine,  too,  had  said,  laughing: 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Henriette,  many,  many,  and  save  the 
house  of  Jolicceur!" 

And  there  they  sat,  two  ignominious  cobblers,  in  the  full, 
blazing  glory  of  Henriette's  cavalier. 

"O  holy  Saint  Crispin!"  was  Rosalie's  mental  ejaculation. 
"Pray  for  us  miserable  shoemakers  !" 

She  knew  that  Henriette  was  in  her  room,  adorning  her- 
self. So,  while  Basil  chatted  easily  with  her  father,  she  qui- 
etly made  read)-  to  introduce  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
queen-mother,  who,  having  huniedly  crowned  herself  with 
her  black  lace  cap  and  its  purple  ribbons,  was  waiting  in  the 
best  room,  along  with  the  pictured  saints  and  plaster  images, 
the  tidies,  and  the  other  convent  trophies,  in  their  suggestive 
frames  of  leather-work.  On  a  round  table,  covered  with  a 
white  knitted  spread,  was  an  array  of  books — the  gorgeously 
bound  prizes  that  the  girls  had  won ;  there,  too,  were  the  few 
English  books  the  mother  possessed,  and  some  daguerre- 
otypes, in  morocco  cases,  of  "my  family."  On  the  floor 
was  the  astonishing  collection  of  rugs  upon  which  "  Arriet " 
and  her  mother  had  spent  so  much  time  and  intelligence. 
Between  the  rugs  the  floor  gleamed  white  as  the  meadows  in 
winter.  Into  this  room  R#salie  ushered  the  young  monsieur, 
modestly  and  demurely  assisting  her  mother — whose  French 
was  as  peculiar  as  the  bonhomme's  English — in  entertaining 
him,  till  the  hope  of  the  house  dawned  upon  them  in  a  new 
ruffled  calico,  with  red  geraniums  at  her  throat  and  in  her 
hair.  She  looked  very  handsome  ;  and  not  Sheba's  queen, 
in  all  her  glory,  could  have  swept  in  with  prouder  grace. 
The  young  man's  face  flushed  a  little,  and  his  eyes  kindled 
in  a  way  that  was  unmistakable.  Rosalie  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  away.  There  was  an  old,  broad-spreading  apple- 
tree  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  where  she  used  to  go  to  dream 
the  few  sweet  girlish  dreams  in  which  she  indulged,  or  to 
shed  the  tears  that  she  would  not  for  worlds  have  had  her 
father  see,  so  bitterly  they  would  have  fallen  into  his  heart. 

Poor  little  Rosalie,  brave  little  darling  ■  Swiftly  to  her 
beloved  tree  she  ran,  when  she  had  escaped  from  the  best 
room,  and  the  grand  monsieur,  and  the  English  in  their 
company  manners.  Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  she 
sprang  into  her  bower,  and  settled  down  for  a  comfortable 
cry.  Across  the  meadow  she  could  see  the  river,  the  little 
silver  Richelieu,  running  down  to  beautiful  Chambly  Basin. 
Rosalie  listened  to  its  murmurous  singing  that  came  to  her 
over  the  clover — how  it  soothed  her.  She  saw  Henriette 
and  St.  Amour  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  paths  ;  she 
could  hear  them  laughing.  Henriette  gave  him  a  flower, 
and  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then  he  stooped  to  gather 
something,  and  offered  it  to  her.  Rosalie  knew  what  grew 
there — it  was  sweet  basil ;  her  sisters  proud  head  drooped  a 
little  as  she  took  it,  and  he  bent  to  whisper  something  in  her 
ear.  How  handsome  they  looked  ;  of  course  no  such  beau- 
tiful thing  could  ever  happen  to  her,  she  was  only  a  poor 
cobbler.  Not  that  Rosalie  was  without  lovers,  oh  dear,  no  ; 
there  were  half  a  dozen  young  fellows  gone  wild  about  her, 
but  coarse,  common,  young  habitants,  respectable  enough — 
only,  to  think  of  them  as  lovers  made  her  shudder.  No,  she 
could  not  many  any  of  them,  and,  of  course,  no  such  splen- 
did gentleman  as  Monsieur  St.  Amour  would  ever  wish  to 
marry  her.  Well,  she  could  "  stay  old  maid,"  as  her  father 
said. 

When  the  vision  of  splendor  had  departed,  and  the  gar- 
den was  left  to  its  bees  and  butterflies,  Rosalie  descended 
from  her  bower  and  went  quietly  back  to  the  house.  Hen- 
riette had  thrown  her  sprig  of  basil  carelessly  down  in  the 
kitchen  window,  where  it  lay  drooping  in  tl  2  sun 
hours  later  she  did  have  the  grace  to  look  for  it. 
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gone.  "  It  is  quite  certain,"  she  said,  laughing  merrily, 
"that  maman  has  taken  it  for  the  soup  ;  so  it  will  have  served 
a  double  purpose — tres  bten.''  Rosalie  looked  at  her  in  won- 
der. 

"  But  are  not  you  English  a  cold-blooded  lot  ?  * 
She  always   spoke  of  her  mother  and   Henriette  as  "the 
English,"  a  nation  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  I 
and  they  received  it  always  as  a  compliment.      St.  Amour  ; 
had  not  really  proposed  to  Henriette,  but  he  was  so  avowedly  [ 
her  lover  that  every-  one  felt  sure  they  would  "  make  a  mar-  j 
riage."    Every  one  but  the  young  lady  herself;  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  fate  might  hold  some  greater  prize  for  | 
her,  if  she  waited   patiently  ;  what  she  wanted  was  riches, 
wealth,  splendor !     Basil  St.  Amour  with  wealth  would  have  , 
been  glorious,   but  with  poverty,   however  genteel — it    was  i 
best,  .she  decided,  to  keep  him  back  a  little,  just  at  the  other  j 
end  of  her  line,  where  she  could  haul  him  in  if  she  chose.  \ 
The  young  man  was  very  well  contented  with  the  situation, 
as  it  appeared  to  him. 

He  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  realize  that  his  salary  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  a  wife  as  Henriette  would  expect  to 
be  supported — as,  indeed,  Madame  St.  Amour  ought  to  be. 
He  saw  her  often ;  she  was  always  in  her  sweetest  mood — 
half  tender,  half  proudly  cold3  or  coy.  He  thought  her  per- 
fect. Her  little  graceful  speeches  were  to  him  like  poems; 
the  turning  of  her  stately  head,  the  slow  uplifting  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  in  sweet  smiling — it  was  divine,  he  said. 

Rosalie  kept  well  out  of  sight,  as  became  such  a  degraded 
member  of  the  family;  but  more  than  one  bit  of  finer}"  that 
adorned  her  sister  was  the  result  of  the  little  plebeian's  labor. 
Many  months  had  passed  since  she  had  made  her  first  shoe  ; 
and  her  prediction  had  proved  true,  her  work  was  in  demand. 
The  business  increased;  they  bought  finer  tools  and  materi- 
als; they  even  fitted  up  a  little  shop,  and  began  to  put  on 
style  with  their  goods.  Their  debts  were  paid;  the  English 
began  to  dress  better,  and  the  cottage  was  smartened  up  a 
little.  The  mothers  heart  softened  into  gratitude  to  the  pa- 
tient girl  who  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about  the  better 
state  of  things,  who  seemed  never  to  spend  a  dollar  upon 
herself,  but  went  on  dressing  in  the  old  simple  way — some- 
times even  taking  Henriettas  half-worn  garments,  that  she 
might  have  new  ones  befitting  her  prospects.  Now,  Rosalie 
dearly  loved  pretty  dresses,  and  would  have  kept  herself  as 
dainty  as  a  fairy  could  she  have  ordered  things  to  her  liking ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  wear  out  the  old  clothes, 
and  of  course  she  was  the  one  to  do  it,  in  her  little  room  at 
the  back  of  the  shop.  The  bonhomme  had  never  been  so 
happy,  so  fat,  and  jolly,  had  never  experienced  such  a  quiet 
time  with  madame  since  the  first  years  of  their  married  life; 
and  he  adored  the  child  that  had  brought  such  peace  into 
the  household.  But  of  late  he  had  begun  to  feel  troubled 
about  her;  she  was  growing  thin  and  pale — quieter,too;  and 
the  smiles  were  less  ready  to  her  lips.  Often  he  had  to  speak 
to  her  two  or  three  times  before  she  heard  him;  then  she 
would  look  up  with  a  start,  as  though  her  mind  had  been  far 
away.  When  she  sang  in  church,  there  seemed  to  be  a  new 
quality  in  her  voice,  something  that  made  people  turn,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  a  thrill  like  pain  in  their  hearts,  to  gaze  at 
her,  standing  above  them  like  a  saint  in  her  niche,  with  the 
red  curtains  drawn  aside. 

"  A  sweet  little  girl,"  thought  St.  Amour,  bestowing  a  broth- 
erly glance  upon  her.  "  We  must  marry  her  to  some  bon 
parti? 

"She  is  growing  ill,"  said  her  mother.  "  It  is  that  horrible 
smell  of  leather ;  and  she  stays  there  from  morning  till  night. 
You  are  killing  her  I" 

"/  killing  her!  Tenez,  He'lene,  if  the  good  God  under- 
stood me  no  better  than  thou,  I  should  be  afraid  to  die;" 
and  Antoine  went  sadly  to  his  work. 

"My  dearest,'1  he  said,  tenderly,  to  Rosalie,  "thou  art 
working  too  much.  Thou  must  leave  the  shop,  for  a  while 
at  least.  Go,  now,  like  the  other  girls,  and  gossip  and  chat- 
ter about  the  beaux.  Go  and  visit  thy  brothers  and  sisters. 
Safire',  who  has  a  right  to  spend  money  if  not  thou?  Dear 
child,  thou  must  obey  me  now." 

"  Ah,  well,  mon  phe,  since  you  insist  upon  sending  me 
away  from  you,  I  will  go  ;  but  I'll  warrant  you'll  be  glad 
enough  to  see  me  back  again." 

So  Rosalie  set  out  upon  a  round  of  visits  among  her  dis- 
tant brothers  and  sisters,  who,  proud  and  fond  of  her,  kept 
■  her,  each  one,  as  long  as  they  could  persuade  her  to  remain. 
At  last  a  playful  letter  from  Henriette  told  her  that  they 
thought  it  high  time  for  her  to  stop  her  gadding  and  come 
home — it  was  too  horribly  lonesome  without  her.  She 
needed  no  second  bidding.  At  home,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  a  new  atmosphere  about  the  house. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  the  English — they  are  higher  than  ever." 
The  bonhomme  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Hast  thou  perceived  it  so  soon  ?  Tiens,  Rosalie,  thou 
couldst  never  guess  it  :  the  deliverer  has  come  :  the  Joli- 
cceur  family  is  about  to  rise  ;  and  very  soon,  my  child,  thou 
and  I  must  bury  our  lapstones  and  hammers,  with  other  im- 
plements of  our  low  profession,  and  conduct  ourselves  in  a 
manner  suited  to  our  high  estate." 

"  For  goodness,  sake,  papa,  you  don't  mean  to  say  we  are 
all  going  to  be  hanged  !" 

"Ah,  no  !     A  little  bit  worse  than  that ;  we  are  going  to 
have  another  aristocrat  in  the  family." 
Rosalie  paled  a  little. 

"  Do  you  mean — is  Henriette ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  it ;  Henriette  is  going  to  be  married  ;  and  to 
— fancy  it  once — to  an  Englishman — to  a  rich  Englishman  ! 
There,  no  wonder  thou  art  red,  and  white,  and  red  again  ;  I 
assure  thee  I  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  I 
,  don't  know  what  hue  has  settled  on  me  at  last,  for  Henriette 
has  taken  possession  of  every  mirror ;  I  dare  say  I'm  a  sort 
of  sea-green — though  I  tremble  for  fear  it  may  be  leather 
color." 

Rosalie  laughed  long  and  merrily. 

"  There,  Mignonne,  that  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  like  the  old  time  before  thouwert  in  the  profession  !" 

This  joke  about  the  profession  was  one  of  Antoine's  favor- 
ites. 

"  But  tell  me,  papa,  who  and  what  is  this  glorious  being, 

and  how  came  he  here  ?" 

k  "No  doubt  Henriette  is  waiting  a  good  opportunity  to  tell 

thee,  but  1  may  as  well  prepare  thee  a  little  for  the  grand 

cunt.   Eh  Afc»,the  first  I  have  told  thee,  he  is  English,  and 


rich.  He  has  one  of  those  abominable  names  that  a  French- 
man can  never  pronounce — '  Fettarstone,1  something  like 
that." 

"Feath-er-stone?"  By  going  very  cautiously  Rosalie  could 
sound  the  tk. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,  and  a  very  good  name  it  is  for  him,  for  he 
has  his  head  as  light  as  he  has  his  purse  heavy  ;  I  assure 
thee  that  feather-head  of  his  was  set  whirling  by  our  hand- 
some Henriette  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
is  visiting  some  of  the  English  at  Chambly-Canton.  Heaven 
knows  how  Henriette  managed  to  make  their  acquaintance  ; 
but  she  is  clever  enough  for  anything,  that  girl.  Well,  the 
affair  has  gone  quickly,  and  Henriette  is  going  to  be  married, 
that  is  why  thou  wert  called  home." 

"And  Monsieur  St.  Amour  ?" 

"  Ah,  ca  fait pitie .'  They  say  he  is  in  despair,  poor  fellow. 
If  it  had  been  thou,  now,  my  Rosalie,  thou  wouldst  never 
have  given  such  a  fine  fellow  for  nn  bete  d 'Anglais — am  I 
not  right?" 

Rosalie  did  not  answer ;  she  was  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
looking  away  to  the  meadow  where  the  June  grass  was  wav- 
ing, to  the  patch  of  red  clover  and  the  river  flowing  lazily 
along  its  green  banks.  All  so  joyous  and  beautiful  looked 
the  summer  world  ;  hither  and  thither  darted  the  birds 
through  the  sunshine;  the.  murmuring  bees  were  hovering 
about  the  honeysuckle,  or  speeding  away  to  their  hives  under 
the  cherry-trees.  Goblin  grazed  contentedly  in  his  pasture, 
along  with  Noisette,  the  little  dun  cow,  Babet,  her  red  calf, 
and  Blanchette,  the  white  heifer,  with  her  large,  round,  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Blanchette  wore  the  bell  whose  tinkling  sounded 
so  pleasantly  across  the  water. 

"  Papa,  I  can  smell  the  breath  of  my  apple-blossoms  ;  I 
must  go  to  my  bower." 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  gayer ;  her-  tour  has  done  her  good," 
said  the  bonhomme,  looking  after  her  as  she  went  singing 
down  the  path,  pausing  to  gather  a  blossom  or  a  bit  of  sweet 
basil. 

Minon,  the  great  gray  cat,  almost  as  old  as  Rosalie,  and 
paying  her  his  special  allegiance,  awoke  from  his  nap  on  the 
sunny  porch,  stretched  himself  lazily,  and,  after  a  moment  of 
blinking  reflection,  decided  to  follow  her. 

"  Come  along,  then,  pauvre  vienx"  she  called,  in  answer 
to  the  coaxing  "me-o-w"  with  which  he  begged  her  to  wait 
for  him. 

"  Now,  then,  wilt  thou  climb  with  me,  or  lie  there  in  the 
sunshine,  mon  paresseux  f  " 

For  all  answer,  Minon  curled  himself  up  comfortably  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  the  birds,"  commented  his  mis- 
tress, as  she  sprang  into  her  bower,  sending  down  a  shower 
of  pink  and  white  petals. 

Yes,  Rosalie  was  much  gayer.  Henriette  was  on  her  high 
heels  ;  Fate  had  beckoned  her  to  come  up  higher ;  and  Basil 
was  thrown  aside  as  lightly  as  his  bit  of  sweet  herb,  that  had 
ended  so  ingloriously.  Some  shadow  of  womanly  regret 
must  have  flitted  across  her  heart  in  exchanging  the  devo- 
tion of  a  handsome  and  chivalrous  young  Frenchman  for 
the  senseless  passion  of  an  ugly  "bete  d! Anglais,"  smelling 
of  brandy  and  tobacco.  But  the  music  of  English  gold 
filled  her  ears,  and,  amid  her  new  grand  vision,  the  image  of 
St.  Amour  slipped  from  her  vain  heart  forever.  What  a 
beautiful  life  she  was  going  to  lead  !  They  would  live — wait 
a  moment — yes,  they  would  live  in  Quebec,  so  aristocratic. 
They  would  have  a  summer  residence  at  Chambly,  among 
the  other  English  families,  and  the  officers — perhaps  have  a 
yacht  in  the  basin.  Of  course  they  would  travel  abroad  ; 
and  oh,  saints  and  angels,  what  dresses  and  jewels  she  would 
have  !  She  laughed  aloud,  a  little  rapturous,  prolonged  trill 
of  delight. 

"What  now?"  cried  Rosalie,  who  was  just  coming  back 
to  the  house  with  Minon  in  her  arms. 

"  Do,  for  goodness"  sake,  Rose,  put  down  that  old  cat!  I 
was  thinking,  my  dear,  what  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  I  did  not 
keep  my  sprig  of  sweet  basil.  But  to  think  of  the  poor  little 
love-token,  that  he  kissed  with  such  fervor,  going  to  flavor 
the  soup,  and  papa  swallowing  it  down  along  with  the  peas 
and  the  onions  in  his  great  spoonfuls  " — and  she  laughed 
again  in  delight. 

Rosalie  laid  her  cheek  against  Minon's  soft  fur. 

"It  was  rather  droll,"  she  said,  smiling.-  At  last  she  seemed 
to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  it. 

Basil  was  not  quite  so  gay  at  that  time.  He  was,  indeed, 
very  miserable.  He  wandered  in  melancholy  ways  by  wood 
and  stream  ;  he  took  long  walks  through  solitary-  fields.  He 
said  to  himself  that  he  should  never  be  happy  again,  that  his 
heart  would  never  cease  to  ache — but  it  did.  In  about  a 
month  pride  came  to  his  rescue,  and,  after  that,  his  heart  was 
quite  comfortable,  suffering  only  an  occasional  twinge  of  sen- 
timental grief — all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  vital  or- 
gan in  question  had  not  been  very  deeply  wounded. 

Henriette,  in  fact,  was  not  a  girl  to  take  a  man's  heart 
completely  into  her  possession  ;  she  was  too  vain  and  selfish  ; 
she  had  too  little  to  give  in  return  ;  and  then,  young  hearts 
heal  so  quickly,  especially  French. 

Rosalie,  foolish  child,  who  thought  so  little  about  herself 
and  so  much  about  other  people  and  their  sorrows,  who  was 
always  ready  to  take  another's  burden  upon  her  own  little 
dimpled  shoulders  —  Rosalie  was  pitying  poor  Basil  for  his 
broken  heart  long  after  that  young  man  had  resumed  his 
usual  cheerful  habits  and  healthy  appetite.  I  don't  suppose 
she  would  have  believed,  if  she  had  not  seen  with  her  own 
eyes,  how  cheerful  a  man  with  a  broken  heart  can  be.  She 
came  to  make  the  observation  in  this  way  : 
Calistgga,  October,  1880.  Julia  H.  S.  Bugeia. 

[CONCLUDED   IN    NEXT   Nl'MSER.] 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


The  sweetest  and  saddest  case  of  attempted  poetry-  is  that 
of  a  young  creature  who  signs  herself  "Inez."  After  de- 
voting three  stanzas  to  a  brief  sketch  of  her  early  life,  Inez 
remarks  : 

You  see  the  twining  ivy  leaves 
Just  near  that  graceful  fern? 
Well,  I  sat  there  that  summer  night 
When  he  came  round  the  turn. 

Now  this  is  beautiful,  but,  unfortunately,  not  complete. 
Inez  does  not  say  how  he  was  going  when  he  came  round  the 
turn,  how  fast  the  quarter  was,  or  whether  he  trotted  the  en- 
tire mile  without  a  break. 


Seven  Sonnets. 
I. 

Time's  guide-posts  stand  near  banks  of  mystery. 
Enshrouded  stream,  grim  sun-scorched  pyramids 
Beside  the  Nile,  where  each  in  silence  bids  , 

Men  note  the  lesson  in  the  history 

Of  forty  centuries  of  perfectly 

Learned  bondage.     Might  unlimited  soon  rids 
The  heart  of  right ;  prompts  man  to  close  the  lids 

Of  urns  funereal  o'er  liberty. 

Ambition  blind,  its  power  to  proclaim, 

Hath  spent  an  hundred  thousand  lives  to  rear 
The  granite  Cheops,  that  all  time  should  hear 

His  power— see  and  hear  the  worth  of  fame 

'Mong  gaping  crowds  whose  jaws  ne'er  knev*  his  name, 
And  on  his  tomb  with  graceless  eyeballs  leer. 
n. 

See  pious  industry  to  Phcebus  bend. 
To  glorify  him  for  his  kindly  blaze 
Spend  twelve  long  years  of  weary  work  to  raise 

A  statue  whose  huge  form  can  apprehend 

No  harm  from  wrath  of  storm  or  sea  whose  trend 
Between  the  limbs  colossal  finds  its  ways, 
Where  commerce  down  before  Apollo  lays 

The  offerings  that  distant  nations  send. 

But  where  is  all  the  haughtiness  gone  now 
That  once  aloft  before  the  winds  and  rains 
Presented  its  bared  breast,  nor  feared  the  banes 

Of  tide  or  tempest  ?    Proud  as  was  the  brow, 

An  earthquake  shock  made  it  most  humbly  bow. 
And  only  dust  tradition  now  remains, 
in. 

Ah,  .Artemisia  !  little  did  you  know 

That  when  with  costly  cerements  your  dead 
You  honored — when  in  sorrow  you  o'erspread 

Your  husband's  cold  remains  with  pomp  and  show. 

And  thus  exalted  death  that  brought 'you  low — 
Ah,  little  did  you  think,  as  your  heart  bled. 
And  sought  to  quench  the  grief  which  on  it  fed, 

You  lit  a  spark  that  should  long  ages  glow. 

For — even  as  you  summoned  every  art 

To  ornament  the  place  where  death  had  laid 
Your  Mausoleus  ;  and  even  as  you  bade 

Your  wealth  endeavor  to  subdue  a  part 

Of  death's  stark  ghastliness,  and  ease  your  heart — 
Your  efforts  have  his  death  immortal  made. 

IV. 

Long  ages  since,  the  might  of  mind  and  hand 
Was  trained  to  cater  to  the  senses'  ease — 
Hung  gardens  of  fair  Babylon,  to  please 

The  sight ;  from  terrace  reared  on  terrace  grand 

A  view  most  wondrous  fair  the  eyes  command  ; 

While  bubbling  fountain -streams'  low  sounds  appease, 
And  soothing  odors  rare  perfume  the  breeze, 

And  each  desire  by  sweet  fulfillment  fanned. 

See !    Progress  passes  on  with  rapid  stride. 
In  art  and  science  steady  gains  and  grows  ; 
While  wind  o'er  Babylon's  grim  ruin  blows, 

It  conquers  lightning,  bridges  time  and  tide  ; 

But  all  the  trophies  won  from  nature  wide 
Upon  the  same  desires  its  gain  bestows, 
v. 

A  nation's  strength  was  into  being  born, 
Grew  strong  and  proud  in  soft  Italian  air. 
And  blossomed  in  Diana's  temple  fair  ; 

Then  waned  until  the  flower's  charms  were  shorn, 

As  some  small  plant  appears  on  dewy  morn — 
Poor,  insignificant,  low,  green,  and  bare — 
But  soon  its  crest  is  crowned  with  petals  rare, 

Then  by  decay  its  ornaments  are  torn. 

Although  the  flower's  beauty  fades  away. 

Its  seared  and  yellow  leaves  the  seeds  retain. 
To  sprinkle  beauty  o'er  wide-reaching  plain  ; 

Though  ancient  pride  in  ruins  greets  this  day. 

Yet  from  their  past  illuminating  ray 

All  nations  did  the  light  of  knowledge  gain. 
VI. 

Of  precious  stones,  whose  brilliancy  would  vie 
With  the  celestial -sprinkled  drops  of  light 
O'erflecking  sable-ro"bed  and  sombre  Night — 

While,  glist'ning  iv'ry,  that  jungles  wild  supply. 

And  gold,  from  where  deep  emboweled  lie 

The  sombre  ores  which,  polished,  dazzle  sight — 
Was  reared  a  form  that  did  with  substance  bright 

To  picture  Jupiter  Olympus  try. 

Though  fashioned  rich  from  gems  of  rarest  kind, 
At  best  excrescence  mere  of  earthy  sod, 
Its  hasty  dissolution  was  not  odd, 

Nor  strange  as  well  the  deity  to  find, 

False-worshiped  emanation  of  the  mind  ; 

Both  gone — the  golden  form  and  heathen  god. 

VII. 

Aloft  the  beacon-light  o'er  waters  shone 
Where  Alexandria's  tall  Pharos  swung 
Its  guiding  lamp  above  the  waves,  that  sung 

Their  anthems  round  the  firm  foundation-stone. 

In  storm  or  calm,  with  low  complainings  moan  ; 
A  star  the  shadows  of  the  night  among, 
That  through  the  dark  its  light,  bright-twinkling,  flung, 

To  guide  the  sails  on  fresh  sea-breezes  blown. 

And,  even  as  the  Pharos  far  out  threw 

Its  brilliant  beams  held  in  the  darkness  high, 
So  Alexandria,  close  lying  by. 

In  scholars'  lore  no  equal  city  knew  ; 

And  from  her  stead;'  beams  the  world  round  drew 
The  light  of  knowledge  from  her  full  supply. 
Oakland,  October  26,  1880.  Frank  Clarke  Pkesi 


THE        A RGO  N  AUT 


IN    THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 


Cruising  among  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  was  tempted  to  a 
tour  to  the  great  island  Hawaii,  to  visit  its  groves  of  tropi- 
cal trees,  its  waterfalls  and  mountain-clefted  canons,  whose 
counterpart  is  found  only  in  the  rock)-  chasms  of  the  Yo- 
semite,  and  to  stand  on  the  brink  and  gaze  into  the  crater 
of  the  largest  living  volcano  in  the  world.  Hawaii  is  one 
vast  tropical  garden,  covered  with  a  rich  luxuriance  of 
blooming  flowers,  whose  sweet  fragrance  and  delicate 
colors  gladden  its  island  shores  perpetually.  There  is  no 
winter  in  its  temperate  clime.  The  leaves  rustle,  the  vines 
twine  their  trailers  among  evergreen  forests,  the  fruits  ripen, 
blossoms  open  their  fragrant  mouths,  and  a. green  coat  of 
grass  covers  the  island  every  day  in  the  year.  Many  groves 
of  coffee -trees  clad  in  green  berries  and  opening  flowers, 
grow  along  the  mountain  side,  and  orange-trees  in  their 
shining  leaves  and  golden  balls,  pine-apples  with  their  yellow 
fruit,  mangoes  and  native  apples,  among  the  tall-stemmed 
groves  of  cocoanuts,  grow  in  wild  profusion  along  the  crater 
slopes.  Plantations,  cane-fields,  and  sugar-mills  cover  its 
valleys.  Villages  of  native  huts  and  grass -thatched  cottages 
sit  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoanuts  along  the  reef-bound 
shores.  Three  tall  mountain  peaks — the  Mountain  Brothers 
— rise  over  the  island  to  a  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
capped  in  a  helmet  of  snow,  on  whose  white  crowns  the 
tropical  sun  looks  down  in  unveiled  splendor.  Wild  hogs 
and  ferocious  bulls  infest  the  dense  forest  up  along  their 
mountain  heights.  Many  heathen  temples,  of  imperishable 
masonry,  but  rude  design,  still  stand  along  the  sea-shore,  on 
whose  altars,  in  olden  days,  the  untutored  natives  offered  up 
to  their  imaginary  gods,  pigs  or  natives — whichever  came 
handy.  The  missionaries  have  now  overthrown  their  ancient 
idolatry,  and  beside  their  ruined  temples  and  broken  altars' 
have  erected  noble  churches  and  cathedrals,  whose  slender 
spires  can  be  seen  with  their  white  fingers  pointing  into  the 
heavens,  on  every  mountain  side,  and  through  even-  native 
hamlet  for  miles  along  the  sea.  On  the  western  snores  of 
this  island.  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  was  slain. 
A  monument  stands  at  the  spot  where  he  died,  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory." 

The  native  islanders  have  now  attained  a  high  scale  of 
civilization,  are  most  courteous  and  kind,  and  the  most  uni- 
versally educated  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  young 
native  women  are,  some  of  them,  beautifully  formed,  and 
wear  long  tresses  of  black  hair,  and  loose,  flowing  gowns, 
wreaths  of  wild  flowers  around  their  heads,  and  garlands  of 
green  leaves  about  their  necks.  They  are  of  a  warm,  reli- 
gious temperament,  and  enter  into  their  church  services  with 
enthusiasm.  While  the  natives  possess  but  little  energy  of 
character  (as  they  have  allowed  the  great  body  of  their 
landed  property  to  slip  into  the  hands  of  foreigners),  they 
le\y  heavy  charges  upon  travelers  passing  through  their 
beautiful  islands.  An  old  plug  of  a  horse  is  charged  as 
much  for  a  days  ride  as  his  bones  and  hide  would  bring 
at  public  s,ale.  But  these  extravagant  charges  are  instigated 
by  dissolute  whites. 

Honolulu  numbers  about  twenty  thousand  people — natives, 
whites,  and  half-castes.  Many  new  buildings  have  recently 
been  erected  through  the  city.  The  architectural  face  of  the 
commercial  streets  has  changed  features  in  the  last  three 
years.  Prosperity  seems  smiling  on  the  island  kingdom. 
American  reciprocity  has  put  sugar  "booming,"  and  the 
island  capital  is  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  Sleepy,  dreamy, 
tropical  Honolulu  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  fern- 
covered  mountains,  along  a  cocoanut-bordered  beach,  with 
waving  groves  of  palms  covering  its  squares.  A  green  val- 
vey,  traversed  by  a  brawling  stream,  opens  out  a  gap  in  the 
mountain  background.  King  Kalakaua  resides  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  in  a  little  wooden  cottage.  The  Hawa- 
iian Parliament  have  appropriated  sixty  thousand  dollars  to 
erect  the  king  a  palace,  and  an  imposing  structure  is  assum- 
ing stately  shape  in  the  groves  of  the  royal  grounds.  The 
American  and  all  the  European  governments  and  South 
American  republics  have  representatives  at  Kalakaua:s  court. 
The  Hawaiian  Government  has  an  elegant  parliament-house 
at  Honolulu,  with  spacious  lawns  and  commodious  halls. 
The  natives  still  hold  the  reins  of  a  limited  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, but  the  policy  and  administrative  functions  of  the 
government  are  engineered  and  given  shape  by  foreign  res- 
idents. The  government  has  recently  assumed  a  somewhat 
Mexican  complexion.  The  king,  it  appears,  can  not  get  a 
set  of  ministers  to  suit  him.  As  soon  as  one  cabinet  get 
their  seats  warm,  they  are  unseated  to  make  room  for  their 
successors  in  royal  favor.  His  majesty  doubtless  knows  his 
business,  and  changes  have  their  use.  They  prevent  minis- 
ters becoming  inflated  with  their  own  conceit.  One  Gibson 
seems  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  native  parliament  in  his  trou- 
sers' pockets,  and  can  undermine  any  official  incurring  his 
displeasure.  Hawaii  appears  advancing  in  governmental 
progress ;  the  irrepressible  lobbyist  has  invaded  these  inno- 
cent little  isles. 

The  people  here  are  loud  in  their  complaints  about  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  Chinese  gold  over  the  native  parliament. 
They  say  any  kind  of  a  subsidy  or  appropriation,  backed  up 
by  "the  root  of  all  evil,"  can  be  passed  through  these  custo- 
dians of  the  peoples  rights.  Chinese  are  pouring  into  the 
islands,  and  bid  fair  to  soon  inundate  the  kingdom  with  their 
Mongolian  hordes,  and  crowd  out  the  Kanakas — the  rightful 
owners  of  the  country.  The  Advertiser,  the  leading  paper 
here,  has  been  making,  solitary  and  alone,  a  vigorous  fight 
against  this  Chinese  tidal  wave.  The  natives  are  sufficiently 
demoralized  by  reckless  whites,  and  Mongolian  depravity  is 
not  wanted.  The  Kanakas  are  rapidly  dying  out,  and  disap- 
pearing to  Molohai.  A  few  half-castes,  from  a  union  of  sound 
white  and  native  families,  will  survive  the  remnant  of  the 
original  race.  The  half-caste  native  girls  make  most  affec- 
tionate wives,  and  those  who  are  blessed  with  plenty  of  money 
are  in  demand.  But  the  resident  gallants  have  culled  the 
fair  pickings,  and  the  islands  offer  but  limited  matrimonial 
inducements  for  Californian  prospectors. 

A  lovely  climate  prevails  through  these  verdant  isles,  and 
a  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain  stop  over  a  month  at  this  midway  house  in  the  Pacific 
for  a  season  of  tropical  repose  and  island  ramble.  The  in- 
flated young  monarchy  has  made  many  substantial  improve- 
ments over  its  little  kingdom.  Good  roads  and  attractive 
drives  intersect  the  islands.     Many  attractions  are  found  to 


interest  the  tourist;  but  I  may  say- their  public  improve- 
i  ments  are  not  yet  paid  for,  while  their  hotel  is  a  bone  of  con- 
|  tention  with  the  government,  whose  vexatious  complications 
!  once  resulted  in  a  dissolution  and  dismissal  of  the  kings 
["ministers.  But  a  traveler  can  not  find  a  more  interesting 
spot  to  spend  a  month's  holiday.  The  new  and  strange  ob- 
jjects  in  natural  and  human  contrast  attract  the  eye,  and 
>  leave  a  long  and  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind. 

To  explore  the  lower  archipelago  I  sailed  from  Honolulu, 
!  passed  the  lava-capped  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  sighted  the 
uplifted  domes  of  Mauna  Koa  and  Mauna  Loa,  crowned  with 
eternal  snows,  ablaze  in  the  glory  of  the  early  sunbeams. 
Sailing  around  the  cliff-walled  mouth  of  Wapio's  beautiful 
valley,  we  touched  at  Hilo,  embowered  in  its  cocoanut  trees 
and  tropical  foliage  of  shining  green,  embosomed  in  cane- 
fields.  Rounding  the  lava-bound  coast  of  Kau,  I  landed  at 
Captain  Cook's  monument  at  Kaleakakua  Bay.  Above  the 
monument  the  mountain  slopes  are  robed  in  orange-trees, 
mangoes,  bread-fruit,  and  pine-apples.  Hiring  a  pony,  I 
began  the  ascent  to  the  volcano.  For  miles  the  trail  led 
through  deep,  heavy  woods,  arched  in  white  branches,  cur- 
tained in  flapping  trailers,  luxuriant  as  a  Brazilian  forest, 
whose  dangling  streamers  and  blossoming  vines  the  sea- 
winds  swayed  in  clouds  of  colored  beauty,  and  filled  the 
woods  with  their  sweet  perfume.  Passing  out  of  the  forest- 
shade,  the  remainder  of  the  way  led  over  a  trackless  lava- 
flow.  I  entered  the  avenue  of  Waiohenu,  an  island  village, 
as  the  cocks  crowed  for  midnight,  and  was  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr.  Martin,  a  Hawaiian  noble  and  member  of  parliament, 
with  whose  acquaintance  I  had  been  previously  favored.  At 
his  hospitable  residence  I  found  an  interesting  family.  Early 
I  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  my  young  pony  (equipped  for  a 
hard  mountain  journey),  turned  his  head  toward  the  volcano, 
and  rode  out  of  the  beautiful  island  village  nestling  among 
the  shadows  of  vine-clad  hills,  amid  a  grove  of  tropical  trees, 
bright  with  gardens  of  flowers  and  evergreen  shrubbery,  with 
the  spire  of  the  white  wooden  church  piercing  the  dense 
growth  of  foliage  in  the  centre.  My  route  lay  eastward,  over 
the  southern  slope  of  Mauna  Loa.  On  the  left  lay,  in  rolling 
undulations,  immense  swells  of  sugar-cane,  spread  out  over 
the  mountain  side  for  miles  around,  robed  in  rustling  blades, 
whose  green  leaves  the  mountain  winds  bowed,  tossed,  and 
curved  into  emerald  waves,  like  the  swell  of  a  liquid  sea.  In 
the  midst  of  the  cane-fields  stood  the  sugar-mill,  belching 
forth  black  volumes  of  smoke.  It  was  a  charming  tropical 
day,  such  as  only  these  fair  islands  of  the  ocean  can  give 
to  their  wave-washed  world.  A  misty  haze  spread  over  the 
rolling  sea,  and  an  azure  sky  was  bending  over  the  mountain 
tops.  A  breeze  fresh  from  the  snow-hooded  mountain 
heights  swept  down  to  the  sea  and  cooled  the  air. 

My  way,  hewn  out  of  the  rock-bound  shore,  led  for  ten 
miles  along  the  sea-coast.  On  the  right  lay  the  deep  blue 
ocean,  stretched  to  the  distant  horizon,  with  its  water)-  sur- 
face burnished  with  sunbeams.  Right  under  my  saddle  al- 
most roared  the  wild,  mad  breakers,  that  rushed  in  a  hun- 
dred successive  parallels  of  white-crested  rollers,  that  broke 
on  the  black  lava  shore  with  terrific  force  and  frightful  boom. 
The  coast  is  a  continuous  ledge  of  black,  ill-shapen  lava 
rocks,  that  bind  the  shore  in  a  rugged  beach  of  smelted 
granite,  extending  out  into  the  sea  their  pronged  tongues  of 
lava,  forming  capes  pierced  with  inlets  and  tunneled  with 
caves.  Against  this  bleak,  barren  coast  of  contorted  rocks 
the  heavy  sea  vents  its  wrath,  howling  and  moaning  with  a  ter- 
rible uproar.  Its  boom  can  be  heard  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  away.  The  narrow  road  branches  off  into  a  solidified 
lava  flow  of  molten  rocks,  heaved  and  thrown  into  an  inde- 
scribable state  of  chaos ;  the  sterile  domains  of  a  bleak,  dark 
lava-field  that  years  ago  deluged  the  mountain-side  with  its 
molten  flood  for  many  miles  around.  Before  and  behind,  as 
far  as  vision  went,  blocks  and  heaps  of  lava,  black  and 
blurred,  stood  up  amid  the  dark  lava  spires ;  while  jagged 
peaks,  broken  hills,  and  mountains  of  smelted  stpne  rose 
dark  and  grim  over  the  lava-piled  plain.  Riding  along 
among  this  terrible  volcanic  wreck,  I  confronted  a  scene  re- 
sembling a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  in  deadly  combat  turned 
into  stone;  at  other  spots,  a  fleet  of  masted  ships  jammed 
together  into  a  shattered  mass  of  destruction,  and  thus  ap- 
pearing petrified.  It  looked  as  if  all  London  had  been 
shaken  down,  piled  in  heaps,  and  turned  into  coal.  For  fif- 
teen drear)-  miles  this  diabolical  scene,  these  monstrous 
forms,  haunted  me.  Far  as  eye  could  see,  a  black  region  of 
darkness  and  gloom  met  my  weary  gaze.  The  dark  forms 
sat  like  black  witches,  grimacing  at  me  with  their  hideous 
shapes.  I  had  only  these  ghastly  imps  of  darkness  grouped 
over  this  unearthly  scene  for  company. 

This  great  lava-flow  burst  out  of  Mauna  Loa  in  1S6S,  and 
coursed  down  to  the  sea,  deluging  a  fertile  plain,  covering 
up  hundreds  of  terror-stricken  cattle,  and  burying  villages  of 
natives  fifty  feet  beneath  its  fiery  waves,  and  left  this  horrid 
wreck  as  grave-stones  to  mark  the  theatre  of  its  devastation. 
At  this  great  eruption  five  acres  were  engulfed  and  disap- 
peared from  sight,  and  the  red  molten  lava,  like  a  boiling 
river  of  fire,  burst  out  of  the  great  gap  and  ran  down  twelve 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  overspread  the  shore  with  its  fiery 
flood.  For  five  consecutive  days  these  flaming  vents  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  lava  a  mile  in  width.  The  lava  was  thin 
as  water,  and  ran  over  the  mountain  and  leaped  into  chasms 
in  crimson  cataracts  of  liquid  fire.  Streams  of  lava  a  mile 
long  were  spouted  from  the  mountain,  and  thrown  like  red 
water  into  the  sky  to  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  then  fell 
in  teeming  showers  to  mix  with  the  roaring  flood  tearing 
down  the  mountain-side.  Solid  waves  of  fluid  lava,  a  league 
in  length,  shot  up  like  sheets  of  fire  one  hundred  feet  into 
the  air.  The  sea  boiled  around  the  coast  of  Kau,  and  hun- 
dreds of  fish  were  cooked  to  death.  The  island  was  at  noon- 
day wrapped  in  a  black  pall  of  darkness,  and  the  sea  was 
beclouded  with  smoke  for  miles  around.  Coasting  vessels 
were  enveloped,  lost,  and  bewildered  in  the  dense  haze  that 
hung  like  dark  curtains  over  the  sea.  The  sky  was  a  blank, 
distance  was  void,  and  dense  masses  of  mist  rolled  over  the 
ocean. 

Further  on  I  came  to  the  site  of  a  native  village,  which, 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  was  carried  away  by  a  tidal  wave  that 
followed  this  memorable  eruption.  Rushing  in  from  the 
ocean,  in  a  wave  forty  feet  high,  it  plunged  inland  for  miles, 
and,  receding,  bore  far  out  to  sea  the  grass-thatched  huts  of 
the  poor  natives,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  drowned.  A 
grove  of  cocoanut  trees  stands  among  the  old  foundations. 
A  high  bluff  overlooks  this  saddening  spot,  on  whose  brow 


the  trembling  natives,  who  escaped  a  watery  grave  and  a 
burning  casket  from  the  sudden  messenger  of  destruction 
above,  gathered  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  Some  na- 
tives who  were  up  in  the  mountains,  contrary  to  the  statutes 
secretly  distilling  native  spirits,  roused  by  the  earthquake, 
simultaneously  fled,  and  came  running  down  the  mountain- 
side with  suspicious-looking  implements  in  their  hands. 
Passing  this  noted  promontory,  I  emerged  from  this  gloomy 
world  of  cinders,  upon  the  grass-coated  slopes  of  Kau,  where 
leagues  on  leagues  of  luxuriant  meadows,  mantled  in  a  rich 
growth  of  verdure,  prolific  as  the  plains  of  Texas,  lay.sleep- 
ing  in  waving  beauty  for  twenty  miles  eastward,  and  extended 
up  to  the  black  timber-belt  high  up  on  the  mountain-top,  and 
spread  in  one  grand  and  magnificent  sweep  of  greenery  down 
to  the  blue  ocean,  that  lay  below  in  sheets  of  indigo  stretched 
out  into  the  mist  of  the  distance.  This  great  plateau,  ver- 
dant with  waving  grass,  was  covered  with  herds  of  romping 
cattle  with  tinkling  bells,  and  thousands  of  bearded  goats 
bounding  about  and  grazing,  up  to  their  flanks  in  the  heavy 
blades  of  grass.  As  I  rode  on  among  the  thick  verdure, ' 
beauties  after  beauties  multiplied;  grottoes  of  leafy  trees 
dotted  the  mountain  slope ;  viney  arbors,  hung  with  fairy- 
colored  blossoms,  bent  their  swinging  trailers  on  the  breeze; 
flowers,  richly  hued  and  fair  to  behold,  beautified  the  way. 
What  a  glorious  prospect,  I  thought,  as  my  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
picture.  Coming  out  of  that  dreary  lava-flow,  the  scene  was 
refreshing  to  the  souL  Beyond,  all  was  beauty;  behind,  all 
was  desolation. 

Up  the  green  slope  I  passed  a  tremendous  break  in  the 
mountain  side — the  site  of  a  land-slide  (caused  by  an  under- 
ground reservoir  of  water,  jolted  by  a  violent  earthquake 
three  years  ago),  which  broke  out  of  the  mountain  slope, 
plunged  down  the  mountain-side,  carrying  an  avalanche  of 
mud,  and  covering  up  forty  natives  and  their  cottages  in  a 
flow  of  slush  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  grass  is  now  growing 
above  the  hamlet,  whose  huts  and  natives  are  buried  forty 
feet  beneath  ;  and  the  night  cricket  sings  his  twilight  songs 
over  their  grave.  The  turf  over  which  I  rode  resounded  un- 
der my  horse's  hoofs  like  a  drum,  indicating  that  the  ground- 
shell  was  thin.  The  whole  island  and  mountain  is  a  hollow 
cone,  filled  with  boiling  lava,  with  a  crust  of  earth  formed 
over  the  vast  fiery  cavern,  with  the  volcanic  craters  as  valves, 
through  wnich  it  spouts  continually.  When  the  craters  get 
choked,  or  a  surplus  of  lava  is  boiled  up,  it  breaks  out 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  runs  down  the  mountain,  and 
pours  in  avalanches  into  the  sea.  The  island  is  only  a 
cooled  crust  of  lava,  covered  with  vegetation,  and  occupied 
by  the  natives,  and  during  a  throb  of  the  surging  volcano  any 
part  of  the  island  is  liable  to  open  and  deluge  its  slopes  with 
a  river  of  molten  fire. 

Fourteen  thousand  feet  above  me  the  majestic  dome  of 
Mauna  Loa  stood  in  solemn  majesty,  with  its  lofty  heights 
capped  in  clouds,  tinted  with  the  gold  and  purple  shades  of 
sunset,  which  flushed  like  air)*  robes  let  down  around  the 
mountain  from  the  fairy  looms  of  paradise,  and  dyed  with  a 
celestial  halo  of  beauty.  Its  dark  belt  of  woods,  followed 
by  the  lighter  green  of  the  meadows,  lay  off  against  the  sky, 
reddening  in  the  sunset,  while  its  colossal  outlines  loomed 
up  grand  and  imposing  in  its  lofty  grandeur.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  lurid  smoke  of  the  volcano  rose  into  the  sky.  Red- 
tongued  sheets  of  flame  leaped  high  in  the  air.  I  looked  on 
the  ascending  flames  in  silent  wonder.  Blue,  white,  red,  and 
yellow  smoke  rose  in  a  vast  column,  and  drifted  off  on  the 
sky.  Further  on  I  found  a  company  organized  and  on  the 
grounds  erecting  a  sugar-mill,  and  bringing  this  favored  re- 
gion into  sugar  cultivation.  The  soil  here  is  extremely  fertile. 

By  early  twilight  I  reached  a  dairy  ranch  embowered  in 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  gendemanly  host,  and  ushered  in  to  a  sumptuous  repast 
of  fresh  mountain  milk,  excellent  butter,  fat  steak,  ripe 
peaches,  and  the  usual  accompaniments.  After  tea  I  went 
out  on  the  veranda  to  watch  the  burning  fires  and  ascending 
flames  of  the  volcano,  that  blazed  up  in  ruddy  torches  high 
into  the  sky,  like  a  vast  red  water-spout,  and  formed  a  rosy 
canopy  over  the  boiling  water,  and  reflected  the  blinding 
redness  of  the  glaring  fires  beneath,  and  illuminated  the  star- 
spangled  firmament  with  a  blazing  cloud  suspended  midway 
in  the  heavens.  Sometimes  it  burst  out  like  a  powder-maga- 
zine, touched  off — declining,  flared  up  afresh  like  a  burning 
city,  or  a  great  plain  on  fire,  while  its  red  curling  smoke 
rolled  off  on  the  heavens  like  molten  clouds.  I  sat  up  late 
and  gazed  upon  the  fiery  picture.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  at 
the  door  of  the  world's  foundry.  I  finally  retired,  and 
dreamed  wondrous  dreams  of  the  great  volcano  and  its 
glories. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  roused  from 
dreamland  by  loud  shaking  at  my  door,  clashing  of  windows, 
banging  of  shutters,  cracking  of  floors.  My  bed  got  on  a 
spree ;  I  was  on  the  floor,  then  on  my  refractor)'  couch,  then 
on  the  surging  floor.  '  The  house  was  in  the  throes  of  an 
ague,  while  the  earth  itself  was  on  a  tear.  I  felt  that  the 
very  ground  was  slipping  from  under  me.  A  rushing  sound, 
like  the  clash  and  roar  of  many  waters,  jostled  against  the 
rocky  crust  underground,  whose  noise  was  like  the  waves  on 
the  sea-shore,  as  the  subterranean  surge  rocked  and  beat 
against  the  rocks  underneath.  Fruitless  were  my  efforts  to 
assume  a  perpendicular  attitude,  and  I  lay  still  and  bounced. 
This  was  my  first  earthquake.  Quite  common  here.  They 
have  them  every  morning  for  breakfast.       J.  N.  Ingram. 

Sax  Franxisco,  October,  1SS0. 


"  Les  petits  chevaux,"  a  Boulogne  correspondent  writes,  is 
a  funny  sort  of  mild  gambling.  On  a  circular  board  there 
are  cut  nine  concentric  grooves,  in  each  of  which  runs  a  lit- 
tle metal  horse  with  a  jockey  on  his  back.  The  horses  are 
drawn  by  lot  out  of  a  bowl,  and  you  pay  a  franc  entrance 
money.  When  the  series  is  complete  a  spring  is  let  loose, 
and  the  little  horses  rush  round  the  green  cloth.  The  horse 
that  stops  nearest  the  flag  wins,  and  the  miniature  finishes 
are  vastly  exciting.  If  you  win  you  are  presented  with  a 
ticket,  which  entitles  you  to  a  "lot,"  and  the"lot::is  pre- 
sumably worth  at  least  nine  francs.  The  prizes  are  little  bits 
of  china,  and  fans,  and  pipes,  and  dainty  trifles  of  all  sorts ; 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  pre- 
sent your  winning  ticket  to  "  her  you  love  best,"  or,  in  default 
of  her,  to  the  prettiest  woman  you  have  danced  with  during 
the  evening ;  and  she  carries  off  the  blue  vase  she  has  so  long 
envied,  and  makes  you  happy  with  a  smile  and  a  prom.se  to 
meet  you  in  the  water  at  high  tide  to-mon  mv. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


A    LEAF    FROM    HER    JOURNAL. 


Some  one  has  said  there  is  no  hell  like  ennui,  and  when  I 
say  we  are  undergoing  a  spell  of  it  at  this  particular  season, 
I  make  no  reference  to  temperature  or  thermometer.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  little  warm,  but  I  rather  like  it ;  the  dullness  is 
what  I  object  to.  With  the  summer  season  well  over,  and 
the  winter  festivities  not  well  begun,  I  pine  for  some  sort  of 
diversion.  Old  residents  have  found  the  atmosphere  redo- 
lent of  earthquakes  during  the  warm  spell,  but  their  prophe- 
cies and  the  looked-for.  temblor  have  failed  to  connect  in 
some  way.  We  are  all  here  still  (very  still),  and  are  likely 
to  be  until  after  the  2nd  of  November,  when,  perhaps,  there 
will  be  a  few  Democrats  missing. 

Torchlight  processions  are  good  in  their  way,  but  the 
heart  feminine  is  slow  to  thrill  over  party  enthusiasm.  It 
requires  the  boom  of  cannon,  smell  of  powder,  glitter  of  uni- 
forms, and  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war  "  to 
rouse  our  patriotism.  Then  we  enthuse  "like  a  man."  We 
have  no  voice  in  our  nation's  affairs.  John,  the  coachman, 
William,  the  gardener,  and  even  Tagliosco,  the  ashman,  has; 
consequently,  as  we  are  forced  to  the  recognition  of  our  own 
inferiority,  nothing  more  becomes  us  than  "modest  stillness 
and  humility."  I  don't  care  a  fig  who  fills  the  Presidential 
chair,  nor  how  he  fills  it.  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion,  though, 
that  it  will  never  sustain  a  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  consideration  for  the  chair  alone  would  secure 
my  vote,  if  I  had  one.  We  women  plead,  in  extenuation 
of  this  feminine  species  of  domestic  economy,  that  we  know 
nothing  about  principles  and  platforms  —  politically  con- 
sidered. We  have  never  been  encouraged  in  that  direction  ; 
don't  care  to  be. 

Custom  forms  us  all,  and  custom  has  decreed  politics  to 
be  too  weighty  for  the  grapple  of  feminine  minds  ;  but — 
John,  the  coachman,  gardener  William,  and  Tagliosco,  the 
ashman,  can  scarcely  write  their  own  names,  yet  they  strut 
like  turkey-cocks  during  a  campaign,  full  of  their  own  im- 
portance and  our  inferiority,  while  we  sit  supinely  by  and 
see  them  decide  what  is  best  for  us  !  Why  should  we  care 
who  comes  out  first-best  in  the  contest  ?  We  shoulder  none 
of  the  responsibility,  and  are  glad  to  shirk  it ;  but  it  would 
be  so  comforting  to  know  that  these  vital  questions  were 
being  settled  for  us  by  those  whom  we  naturally  look  up  to 
and  recognize  as  equals,  if  not  superiors.  Such  triumvirates 
of  ignorance  as  John,  and  William,  and  Tagliosco,  disputing 
the  selection  of  a  peer  among  peers,  is  the  one  pitiful  phase 
of  our  national  wisdom  and  greatness. 

Woman's  sphere,  like  the  abode  of  the  tortoise,  is  very 
limited.  Custom  has  drawn  a  circumscribed  chalk-line  about 
us,  and  argus-eyed  Mrs.  Grundy,  lash  in  hand,  keeps  us 
within  it.  The  tortoise  isn't  a  bit  more  cramped  and  crowded 
than  we.  We  must  be  domestic,  else  we  are  not  feminine. 
The  supervision  of  home  comforts,  study  of  appearances, 
and  exchange  of  social  tittle-tattle  are  within  our  province. 
"  Home  is  your  world,"  says  custom.  We  must  not  thrust 
our  heads  from  out  our  shells  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
bigger  world  about  us,  unless  beneath  the  wing  of  one  of  the 
nobler  animals;  and  society  recognizes  the  Johns,  Williams, 
and  Taglioscos,  even,  as  "nobler."  Some  of  us  scorn  asso- 
ciation with  7ioble  inferiors,  and  mope,  dying  by  inches,  of 
ennui,  in  preference.  We  would  find  life  a  greater  boon 
were  it  not  for  the  tyrant  Custom  and  the  all-powerful  Mad- 
ame Grundy.  And,  if  comparison  bring  happiness  and  con- 
tentment, and  makes  life  more  endurable,  surely  the  tortoise 
should  dance  a  minuet  of  joy  (jig  is  out  of  the  question)  to 
know  that  we  women  envy  him  his  ability  to  move  around 
the  world  with  his  house  upon  his  back!  What  a  checkmate 
for  Mrs.  Grundy  if  we  could  emulate  him  !  And  what  a  set- 
back for  our  noble  inferiors,  to  be  able  to  elbow  our  way 
through  the  world  unattended,  yet  remain  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  custom  !  What  a  jolly  time  we  would  have 
of  it  !  We  could  be  everywhere  that  we  shouldn't  be, 
yet  always  at  home,  where  we  should  be  !  Don't,  for  a  mo- 
ment, think  that  Mrs.  Grundy  would  die  from  chagrin,  or 
sigh,  with  Othello,  over  "occupation  gone";  were  such  the 
case,  not  a  bit  of  it.  She'd  just  lay  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
chalk,  study  up  her  geometrical-"  custom  "  drawing,  and,  in 
time,  have  every  individual  man  in  the  world  encircled  within 
"  propriety  "  bounds.  You  know  "  it  would  Jiever  do  "  ;  it 
would  be  "perfectly  shocking"  to  risk  bumping  against  their 
wives  and  sweethearts  in  unlooked-for  times  and  places,  as 
they  trundled  through  the  world  on  their  tours  of  inspection. 
I  wonder  how  they'd  like  such  limited  spheres,  and  I  won- 
der how  broad  the  chalk-line  would  have  to  be  to  keep  them 
from  jumping  it!  Fancy  a  man  starting  out  to  "make  a 
night  of  it,"  like  the  heroes  of  "  Forbidden  Fruit,"  and  ask- 
ing his  wife  if  she  is  stationary  for  the  evening.  She  would 
reply,  with  the  natural  cunning  of  her  sex,  "Yes,  love." 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  scene  that  would  follow,  when,  a  few 
hours  later,  she  literally  brought  the  house  about  his  ears  ! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  better  off  as  we  are.  Divorces  are 
plenty  enough  already.  Besides,  custom  favors  masculine 
humanity  in  everything,  and  custom  would  dictate  masks  and 
dominoes  for  their  every-day  wear  if  we  emulated  the  tortoise. 

Masks  and  dominoes  remind  me  that.  I  attended  the  Car- 
nival Ball  not  many  weeks  ago  {with  an  escort,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
please — and  not  of  the  John,  or  William,  or  Tagliosco 
calibre,  either).  Of  course,  we  were  spectators,  and  we  had 
poor  seats.  I  wanted  to  see,  and  proposed  a  mask  and  a 
promenade  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  re- 
garding costumes,  characters,  etc.  I  generally  have  my  own 
way  in  trifles  of  this  kind,  but  upon  this  occasion  was  sur- 
prised by  a  firm  "  No,"  and  the  assurance  that  it  was  no 
place  for  me.  Now,  was  it  intuition — that  feminine  attri- 
bute—that enlightened  my  escort?  Every  one  of  my  own 
sex  on  the  floor  had  her  face  hidden  beneath  a  mask;  the 
only  bare-faced  ones  in  the  place  were  gentlemen  whom  we 
meet  in  what  is  styled  our  "best  society."  How  did  he  know 
it  was  not  the  place  for  ladies?  The  costumes  were  not 
more  indelicate  than-  many  of  our  best  actresses  wear  on  the 
stage  (and  by  "best"  I  refer  to  morals,  not  art)  — conse- 
quently he  was  not  enlightened  by  their  dress,  or  lack  of  it. 
There  is  hope  for  mankind  when  their  sensibilities  are  be- 
coming so  fine  that  they  intuitively  know  and  recognize  the 

:  'j=-nce  of  evil.  L. 


THE    SECOND    HOMEIER   CONCERT. 

Doubtless  there  might  be  better  things  musically  than 
ensemble  playing,  but  doubtless  there  never  will  be ;  and  Mr. 
Homeier  is  rendering  us,  as  a  public,  a  beautiful  service  in 
giving  us  what  he  does  of  it. 

It  is  a  favorite  fashion  of  modern  times  to  produce  artistic 
effects  by  means  of  individuals  considered  separately,  rather 
than  collectively — which  is  to  say,  in  language  savoring  less 
of  Herbert  Spencerian  obscurity,  that  we  make  a  great  pre- 
tense, now-a-days,  of  liking  things  selfishly  by  themselves, 
instead  of  comfortably  together. 

The  semblance  of  a  solitary  green  wave  is  a  marine  view 
to  be  jealously  surrounded  by  the  most  impregnable  of  gilt 
frames. 

A  lonely  rose  in  a  lonelier  vase  imparts  to  our  poetic  sensi- 
bilities a  thrill  of  delicious  approval. 

And  a  human  voice,  or  a  well-strung  instrument  in  solos  of 
musical  rapture,  is  immeasurably  beyond  any  concerted  har- 
mony— at  least,  so  say  they  who  are  an  aesthetic  law  unto 
themselves. 

The  doctrine,  however,  is  not  one  which  accords  with  our 
taste  and  sympathies. 

Possibly  a  rose  is  more  emphatically  a  rose  unaccompanied 
and  apart,  and  a  strain  of  music  may  be  more  delicately 
personal  when  it  is  phrased  and  accentuated  by  a  single 
voice  or  instrument.  But  such  a  theory  of  art  is  narrow  and 
uncompanionable. 

To  our  thinking,  the  talent  which  blends  colors,  ideas,  and 
sounds,  successfully,  is  far  in  advance  of  that  whose  strong- 
hold is  isolation,  and  whose  triumph  is  disunion. 

We  blush  for  the  thinness  of  the  audiences  which  have 
greeted  Mr.  Homeier  so  far. 

They  outrival  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  above-mentioned 
respect. 

Wednesday's  assembly  was  better  than  a  week  ago,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  audiences  are 
chiefly  feminine,  too.  Why  can  not  more  of  our  business 
men  be  present?  The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  con- 
certs are  given  bespeaks  but  a  small  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  office  duties;  and  for  the  sake  of  Taubert,  Liszt,  Kiicken, 
and  Strauss,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Homeier  himself,  one 
might  even  afford  to  "mortgage  miserable  morrows"  now 
and  then. 

The  preceding  names  adorned  Wednesday's  programme, 
with  others  of  less  note. 

Taubert's  "  Geburtstag  Marsch "  was  the  introductory 
number.  It  is  a  beautiful  composition,  and  it  was  very 
thoughtfully  interpreted. 

Aside  from  certain  inequalities  in  the  playing,  which  would 
intrude  themselves  here  and  there,  it  was  well  done;  and 
one  can  forgive  much  when  the  simple  musical  fact  of  a 
composition  is  so  full  of  compensation. 

The  most  aspiring  effort  of  the  afternoon,  a  "  Musical 
Poem"  (so  called)  by  Liszt,  came  next  in  order. 

We  quote  from  the  programme : 

In  1849,  when  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Germany,  Liszt  was  requested  to  write  an  overture 
for  Goethe's  drama  of  ' '  Tasso, "  which  was  to  be  represented  at  Weimar. 
In  Liszt's  preface  to  the  above  symphony,  it  is  interesting  and  nattering 
to  our  literature  to  no",e  the  tribute  paid  by  the  great  composer  to  Byron's 
work  on  "  Tasso,"  which,  he  says,  appealed  more  directly  to  his  imag- 
ination than  that  of  the  German  poet.  Tasso's  genius,  maligned  dur- 
ing life,  but  shedding  after  death  an  overpowering  light,  was  the  great 
antithesis  which  Liszt  desired  to  express  even  in  the  title  of  his  compo- 
sition ;  and  in  order  to  give  this  idea  the  consistency  as  well  as  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  fact,  he  chose  for  the  theme  of  his  musical  poem  a  mel- 
ody which  is  sung  to  words  of  Tasso  by  the  gondoliers  of  Venice. 

The  "  Lamento  eTrionfo"was  certainly  a  difficult  thing 
to  attempt,  but  it  was  successfully  carried  through. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Homeier  has  already  improved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  very  good  material  he  has  to  work  with. 

The  Liszt  "Symphony-Overture"  was  a  careful  presenta- 
tion of  thoroughly  classical  music,  and  was  appreciated  for 
what  it  was,  if  not  for  what  it  expressed. 

Liszt  is  not  always  intelligible.  He  is  a  little  on  the  "  mu- 
sic-gone-mad "  order,  and  inclines  not  infrequently  to  (let  us, 
like  Mr.  Lowell,  "dare  the  odious  word")  highfaluting.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  is  not  without  the  divine  afflatus — he  is  Liszt. 
" The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  we  believe  somebody 
quoted  once. 

The  "  Waldleben  Overture,"  by  Ktickner,  was  simply  de- 
lightful. That  little  bit  of  accompaniment — do  you  remem- 
ber?— where  the  flutes  are  "romancing  with 'themselves," 
with  its  melody,  was  wholly  charming. 

A  Strauss  waltz  never  fails  to  please.  There  is  something 
magnetic  about  them  all. 

And  those  few  measures  of  pizzicato — can  you  not  see 
Strauss  himself,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  Boston 
Jubilee  ? 

Such  a  little,  dark,  nervous,  wiry  man,  with  his  violin  in 
hand,  and  the  motions  of  an  animated  Jack-in-the-box  ! 

But  a  Strauss  waltz  goes  of  itself.  No  limping  and  lag- 
ging, no  dilly-dallying  of  any  kind  is  included  in  the  plan  of 
it;  and  before  the  lion  awoke,  Mr.  Homeier  had  time  for  one 
long  breath. 

Why,  on  most  programmes,  does  there  have  to  be  what  is 
technically  termed  a  "  concession  to  the  popular  taste"?  and 
why,  on  Wednesday -afternoon,  did  it  have  to  be  "  Le  Re*veil 
du  Lion  "  ? 

Perhaps  we  venture  something  in  asserting  that  the  wraith 
of  that  ravishing  conception  haunts  most  of  the  parlors  and 
every  seminary  throughout  the  land  ;  but  we  agree  to  risk 
the  consequences  of  our  belief. 

As  a  genuine  musical  idea,  it  has  about  as  much  warmth 
and  elegance  as  what  an  amateur  poet  felicitously  terms 
"  the  cold   nose   of  an   iceberg." 

And  then,  after  all,  the  public  did  not  appear  to  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  "  concession." 

Besides,  this  is  not  the  aim  Mr.  Homeier  has  in  view,  we 
trust — to  give  the  public  musical  soothing-syrup. 

It  is,  seriously,  a  great  thing  to  upbuild  and  educate  pub- 
lic taste,  and  yet  it  is  a  practicable  undertaking. 

We  have  faith  to  believe  that  Mr.  Homeier  has  such  a  desire 
at  heart ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  an  ungracious  allegiance 
to  our  convictions,  to  find  open  fault  with  features  of  a 
course  his  judgment  evidently  approves. 

All  of  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  Irish  verdict, 
"  Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  so  again."  F.  A. 


A    FEW    SELECTED    FABLES. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Wolf  observed  a  Lamb  feeding,  out 
of  sight  of  the  shepherd  in  charge,  and  it  determined  to  have 
a  dinner  of  mutton.  While  skulking  along  toward  its  victim 
the  Wolf  fell  over  a  cliff,  and  was  badly  injured.  The  Shep- 
herd heard  its  yells  of  pain,  and  came  running  up  to  dispatch 
the  animal  with  a  club. 

"  Hold  on  ! — hold  on  !  I  want  to  argue  this  case !"  cried 
the  Wolf. 

"  But  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  I  am  only  a  Shepherd," 
was  the  reply. 

"  It  was  your  Lamb  who  pushed  me  over  this  cliff,"  said 
the  brazen  Wolf,  as  he  sat  up.  And  by  the  use  of  big  words, 
wise  looks,  and  arguments  based  on  "jfs,"  he  convinced  the 
Shepherd  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  him  home  and  heal  his 
injuries. 

When  the  Wolf  was  able  to  walk,  he  demanded  a  lamb  as 
compensation  for  his  bodily  suffering  and  loss  of  time.  The 
Shepherd  demurred,  but  the  Wolf  quoted  an  old  law  by 
which  any  person  harboring  a  wolf  should  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, and  he  declared  he  would  go  before  the  nearest 
official  and  make  complaint.  This  brought  the  Shepherd  to 
time,  and  the  Wolf  had  Lamb  for  dinner.  To  get  rid  of  him 
the  Peasant  reduced  his  fare  to  black  bread  and  water ;  but 
the  Wolf  ate  what  was  given  him,  and  explained: 

"  I  shall  not  gain  strength  and  be  able  to  leave  you  until  I 
have  better  food." 

The  Peasant  then  changed  his  fare  to  the  best,  and  the 
Wolf  ate  his  full,  and  observed  : 

"  As  long  as  you  can  afford  such  fare  you  can  not  grumble 
at  my  staying." 

In  a  few  days  he  demanded  a  full-grown  Sheep,  to  soften 
the  pangs  of  parting  ;  and  when  the  Shepherd  complained, 
the  Wolf  cried  out : 

"Why,  I  am  working  for  your  interest,  not  mine.  The 
less  Sheep  you  have  to  mind,  the  less  care  you  will  have." 

This  sophistry  silenced  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  was 
killed.  While  eating  it  the  Wolf  got  a  bone  in  his  throat, 
and  called  out  for  help,  adding  : 

"  It  will  be  much  easier  for  you  to  remove  this  bone  than 
to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  me." 

"  By  falsehood  you  gained  my  sympathy,"  replied  the 
peasant;  "by  philosophy  you  got  into  my  house  ;  by  logic 
you  ate  a  lamb  ;  by  subtlety  you  beat  me  out  of  a  sheep  ;  by 
providence  you  have  a  bone  in  your  throat,  and  now,  by 
thunder,  you  must  help  yourself,  for  I  won't  ! " 

Moral — See  campaign  record  of  Democratic  party. 

A  Codfish  was  one  day  sailing  around  in  search  of  some 
one  who  might  be  inclined  to  a  religious  dispute,  when  he 
came  across  a  Clam.  That  was  in  the  days  when  Codfish 
put  on  a  heap  of  airs  over  the  Clam  tribe,  and  this  particu- 
lar fish  stuck  up  his  nose  at  that  particular  Clam,  and  began  : 

"  Here  you  are,  grubbing  away  on  this  same  old  sand-bank 
for  a  living,  while  I  have  journeyed  over  a  thousand  miles  in 
the  last  four  weeks." 

"  I  am  quite  content,"  replied  the  Clam  ;  "  I  am  rather 
near-sighted,  slow  on  foot,  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  to 
travel  far.  Neither  of  us  make  more  than  a  living,  and  I  am 
satisfied  if  you  are." 

"Yes;  but  you  have  such  an  outlandish  shape,"  sneered 
the  Cod.  "  Why,  there's  neither  head,  nor  tail,  nor  legs,  nor 
arms  to  you.  Your  eyes  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  one 
little  grin  for  a  cent  would  split  your  whole  face  open." 

"  My  eyes  are  plenty  large  enough  to  see  that  no  two  fish 
in  the  ocean  agree,"  tartly  replied  the  Clam  ;  "and,  seeing 
this,  I  have  no  cause  to  smile.  What  you  say  about  my 
form  is  true,  but  I  make  good  chowder,  for  all  that,  and  I 
have  no  bones  to  trouble  the  throats  of  humanity." 

"  Well,  I'm  thankful  that  I  wasn't  born  to  begin  and  end 
my  days  in  a  sand-bank.  I  go  everywhere.  I  take  in  all 
the  free  lunches.  Small  fish  fear  me,  and  big  ones  can't 
catch  me.     See  how  I  glide  around," 

The  Cod  took  a  circle  around  to  show  off. 

At  that  moment  a  fish-hook,  nicely  baited,  dropped  down 
between  them. 

"  Now,  if  you  only  had  a  little  more  mouth,  you  could  get 
enough  at  one  gulp  to  last  you  all  day,"  remarked  the  Cod 
as  he  eyed  the  bait.  "  As  it  is,  you  may  stand  by  and  see 
me  take  in  that  banquet.  Just  see  what  mouth  will  do  for 
one  in  this  world." 

He  opened  his  mouth,  made  a  dive  for  the  bait,  and  was 
about  to  wink  at  the  Clam  with  his  left  eye,  when  he  was 
suddenly  pulled  out  of  the  water,  and  landed  in  a  boat. 

"I  think,"  mused  the  Clam,  as  he  closed  his  shell,  "that  it 
is  a  great  deal  nicer  to  be  a  clam  on  a  sand-bank  than  a  cod 
in  a  fish-boat,  but  I'll  be  'open' to  argument  next  flood-tide." 

Moral — It  is  everything  in  knowing  when  to  shut  up. 


A  pack  of  Hyenas  having  been  much  annoyed  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Leopards  had  carried  off  the  Sheep  which 
they  had  intended  to  feed  upon,  were  rejoiced  to  see  one  of 
their  enemies  alone. 

"  Now,"  said  they,  "  we  can  revenge  ourselves,  and  strike 
terror  into  the  rest  of  his  family.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  surround  him,  and  he  will  fall  an  easy  prey." 

"  It  will  be  a  grand  thing  to  drag  home  a  dead  Leopard," 
said  a  young  Hyena. 

"  I  will  have  his  head,"  said  another.  "And  I  his  tail." 
"And  I  his  teeth."  "And  I  his  claws."  "And  his  body  will 
make  a  fine  feast  for  us,"  said  all  the  hyenas,  and  they 
laughed  in  chorus. 

They  drew  closer  and  closer  around  the  Leopard,  who,  see- 
ing himself  so  greatly  outnumbered,  and  perceiving  a  sturdy 
tree  not  far  off,  he  made  a  sudden  bound,  and,  upsetting  sev- 
eral of  his  assailants,  gained  one  of  the  lower  branches. 

So  matters  stood,  when  suddenly  the  Leopard  began  to 
growl  furiously,  and  the  growl  was  answered  by  a  prolonged 
growl  in  the  distance.  Again  and  again  the  Leopard  growled, 
and  each  lime  the  growl  was  heard  from  afar. 

"The  Leopards  are  coming,"  said  an  old  Hyena,  "we  had 
better  be  off."  Then  a  panic  seized  upon  the  pack,  and  away 
they  fled,  leaving  the  Leopard  on  his  post  of  advantage. 

He  waited  a  few  moments  after  the  last  of  his  opponents 
had  disappeared,  and  then  quietly  descended.  "Ah,"  said 
he,  "it  is  not  always  those  who  talk  the  loudest  who  win." 

Moral — Indiana. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


POLITICAL    POINTS. 


We  submit  the  following  as  the  Argonauts  prophecy  of 
the  political  result  : 

FOR   GARFIELD. 

States.  Vote. 

California 6 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 6 

Illinois 21 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 11 

Kansas „ , 5 

Maine 7 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan. ...    11 

Minnesota 5 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 3 

New  Hampshire 5 

New  Jersey 9 

New  York 35 

Ohio 22 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 29 

Rhode  Island 4 

Vermont : . .  5 

Wisconsin 10 

Florida. 4 

Total " 235 

FOR    HANCOCK. 

States.  Vote. 

Alabama 10 

Arkansas 6 

Delaware : 3 

Georgia 11 

Kentucky 12 

Louisiana. 8 

Maryland 8 

Mississippi 8 

Missouri 15 

North  Carolina 10 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 8 

Total in 

DOUBTFUL,    BUT   PROBABLY    DEMOCRATIC. 

States.  Vote. 

South  Carolina 7 

Virginia 11 

West  Virginia 5 

Total 23 

Giving  Garfield  a  certain  majority  of  101  votes  over  Han- 
cock ;  to  be  increased  to  a  possible  majority  of  124. 


The  canvass  is  about  concluded ;  the  war-horses  have  been 
careering  the  country.  Some  of  good,  considerable  of  bad, 
and  very  much  of  the  indifferent  have  been  slung  at  the  peo- 
ple from  the  mouths  of  peripatetic  speechifiers.  Now  that 
it  is  all  over,  as  Saint  Paul  is  said  to  have  remarked  when  he 
saw  the  sign  of  the  "  Three  Taverns,"  "  we  thank  God,  and 
take  courage."  Among  others  who  have  been  "halaripin" 
through  the  State  was  Judge  W.  T.  Wallace;  and,  from  all 
accounts,  he  has  done  his  best  to  redeem  himself  from  past 
offenses  (some  of  them)  to  the  Democracy,  of  having  been, 
so  successful  a  "  Know-Nothing,"  and  so  very  unsuccessful 
an  "  Independent,"  in  his  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party. 
If  he  is  not  maligned  most  grievously,  it  has  been  providen- 
tially reserved  to  him,  at  San  Jose,  to  discover  the  startling 
fact  that  it  was  the  gallant,  "lion-hearted  Democracy"  that 
put  down  the  rebellion.  Listen  to  him  once,  as  in  effect  re- 
ported— and  hold  your  sides  and  insides :  "And  now,  my 
friends,  there  is  another  claim  these  Black  Republicans  put 
forth,  why  the  people  should  grant  them  a  further  lease  of 
power,  and  what  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  Why,  they  claim 
that  they  put  down  the  Rebellion.  They  claim  it.  Was 
there,  fellow -citizens,  a  more  audacious,  brazen-faced,  and 
truly  Republican  a  proposition  ever  advanced  ?  They  pre- 
served this  glorious  Union !  They  saved  for  us  this  hallowed 
confederacy  of  States  ! !  Did  they  do  it  ?  No,  never.  I  tell 
you  it  was  the  gallant  and  glorious  Democrats  who  put  it 
down.  Theirs  be  the  credit  and  reward.  Why,  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  General  Butler's  division  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
warriors,  fighting  men,  and,  out  of  those  sixteen  thousand, 
fifteen  thousand  and  five  hundred  were  Democrats ;  and  this 
same  proportion  ran  all  through  the  army.  I  don't  want  you 
to  understand  that  there  were  no  Black  Republicans  in  the 
ranks.  My  friends,  there  were — some  at  Bull  Run,  and  other 
places.  But  the  most  of  the  army  were  Democrats,  and  I 
stand  here  to  congratulate  you  on  their  bravery  and  their 
achievements.  While  timid  and  cowardly  Black  Republicans 
in  the  North  and  West  hung  back,  avoided  the  draft,  or  got 
substitutes,  they,  gallant  spirits,  volunteered,  and  went  boldly 
to  the  front,  rushed  impetuous  in  the  van,  bared  their  brave 
and  gallant  breasts  to  the  awful  charge  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
fell  in  defending  the  flag  of  our  blessed  country  they  loved 
and  died  to  save.  And  this  will  account  to  you,  my  friends, 
for  the  falling  off  which  you  have  observed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic majorities  of  the  great  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  All  hail  to  their  mem- 
ories !  Green  grow  the  turf  above  them — '  the  brave  who 
sank  to  rest  with  all  their  country's  wishes  blest.' " 


There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  in 
Cuba.  They  are  now  preparing  to  emigrate  to  Louisiana, 
where  they  are  being  employed  to  work  upon  sugar  planta- 
tions. Chinese  are  now  being  naturalized  by  Democratic 
judges  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Certified  copies  of  their 
papers  of  naturalization  are  in  San  Francisco.  We  commend 
these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hon.  Bob  Ferral  and 
Holy  Isaac. 

Our  Government  is  compelled  to  raise  three  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  to  pay  current  expenses  and  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt.  If  the  Democratic  doctrine 
of  free  trade  prevails,  and  manufactured  European  goods  are 
admitted  without  duty,  it  will  not  only  destroy  our  manufac- 
turing industries,  deprive  our  working  men  of  labor,  and  our 
farmers  of  a  home  market,  but  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
millions  will  be  annually  imposed  upon  the  people  as  a 
direct  tax. 


CAMPAIGN    VERSE. 


[The  following  verses  were  taken  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Nelson  County 
Examiner,  of  July  18.  Nelson  County  is  in  Virginia,  and  the  paper,  which  a 
resident  of  the  county  has  sent  us,  is  printed  at  Lovingston.  The  song,  or  poem, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  metre  and  construction 
as  for  the  sentiments  e\-pressed.  It  is  reproduced  with  the  head-lines  as  printed 
in  the  Examiner.     The  Examiner  (Lovingston,  Va.)  can  be  seen  at  this  office.] 


\Republished  by  Request] 
Oh,  I  Am  a  Good  Old  Rebel. 

SL'N'G   TO   THE   TUNE    OF    "jO    BOWERS." 

Oh,  I'm  a  good  old  rebel. 

Now  that's  just  what  I  am ; 
For  this  "  Fair  Land  of  Freedom  " 

I  do  not  care  a  damn. 
I  am  glad  we  fit  agin  it ; 

I  only  wish  we'd  won  ; 
I  don't  want  any  pardon 

For  anything  I've  done. 

I  hate  the  Constitution, 

This  great  republic  too ; 
I  hates  the  Freedman's  Buro, 

In  uniforms  of  blue ; 
I  hates  the  nasty  eagle. 

With  all  his  brag  and  fuss ; 
The  lying,  thieving  Yankees, 

I  hates  'em  wuss  and  wuss. 

I  hates  the  Yankee  nation. 

And  everything  they  do  ; 
I  hates  the  Declaration 

Of  Independence,  too. 
I  hates  the  glorious  Union— 

'Tis  dripping  with  our  blood ; 
I  hates  their  striped  banner — 

I  fit  it  all  I  could. 

I  followed  old  mas'  Robert 

Four  years  or  nigh  about ; 
Got  wounded  in  three  places, 

And  starved  at  Pint  Lookout. 
I  cotched  the  roomatism 

A-camping  in  the  snow, 
But  I  killed  a  chance  of  Yankees, 

And  would  like  to  kill  some  mo". 

Three  hundred  thousand  Yankees 

Lie  stiff  in  Southern  dust ; 
We  got  three  hundred  thousand 

Before  they  conquered  us. 
They  died  of  Southern  fever, 

And  Southern  steel  and  shot ; 
I  wish  there  was  three  million 

Instead  of  what  we  goL 

I  can't  take  up  my  musket 

And  fight  'em  now  no  mo', 
But  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  love  'em. 

Now  that  is  sartin  sure. 
And  I  don't  want  no  pardon 

For  what  I  was  and  am ; 
I  won't  be  reconstructed. 

If  1  do  may  I  be  damn. 


We  demand  to  know  by  what  right  the  Territorial  Enter- 
prise makes  game  of  our  Doctor  Shorb?  The  doctor  very 
kindly  undertook  to  enlighten  the  benighted  Nevadans  upon 
the  $329  question— to  explain  to  the  honest  trans-Nevadans 
what  dreadful  depravity  existed  in  the  Republican  party. 
The  doctor  would  have  the  repudiators  of  the  South  and  the 
readjusters  of  Virginia  administer  our  national  finances,  and 
not  the  man  who  for  years  has  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee onappropriations,  and  through  whose  counsels  millions 
have  been  paid,  and  against  whose  character  there  is  no 
stain.  It  is  very  unkind  of  the  Enterprise  to  liken  Doctor 
Shorb  to  a  dummy  wedding-cake  in  a  confectioner's  window, 
all  show  and  frosting,  and  no  plums.  When  the  doctor  and 
the  writer  used  to  make  speeches  together  for  Greeley,  he 
did  the  Mrs.  Surratt  business,  and  we  managed  the  financial 
question.     Deprived  of  the  widow,  the  doctor  is  not  himself. 

The  political  editor  of  this  journal  met  in  Sonoma  County 
a  Confederate  soldier,  now  a  farmer,  and  well-to-do.  "  You 
"will,  of  course,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,"  we  said  to  him. 
"  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  he  replied.  "  And  how  is  that  ?  " 
we  asked.  "  I  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  if  I  was  right 
"in  my  attitude,  General  Hancock  was  wrong  in  his.  The 
"South  was  either  right  or  wrong.  I  thought  it  right.  I 
"think  so  still.  I  would  not  revive  the  war.  We  were 
"  whipped,  and  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  but  I  will  not  vote 
"for  General  Hancock.  He  fought  us,  and  I  think  no  more 
"of  him  now  than  I  did  then.  Those  men  who  want  office, 
''and  who  think  to  use  Hancock  to  get  into  places, may  vote 
"for  him.  I  want  no  office,  and  I  won't  vote  for  him.  The 
"  only  thing  I  want  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  get  a  good  price 
"for  my  wheat,  and  a  good  price  for  my  wine.  Vote  for 
"  Hancock?     Not  much  !" 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Would  John  Wilkes  Booth,  if  alive,  vote  for  Hancock 
or  Garfield  ? 

2.  Would  Robert  E.  Lee,  if  alive,  vote  for  Hancock  or 
Garfield  ? 

3.  Would  Stonewall  Jackson,  if  alive,  vote  for  Hancock  or 
Garfield? 

4.  Would  Wirz,  of  Andersonville,  if  alive,  vote  for  Han- 
cock or  Garfield? 

5.  Would  General  Forrest,  if  alive,  vote  for  Hancock  or 
Garfield  ? 

6.  Would  Jefferson  Davis,  if  he  had  a  vote,  vote  for  Han- 
cock or  Garfield  ? 

7.  Would  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  alive,  vote  for  Hancock  or 
Garfield  ?  

329. 

3  years  fighting  for  his  country. 
2  years  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
9  consecutive  terms  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Hancock — "  Some  say  he  is  a  good  man  ;  others  say  he 
isn't  so  good,  after  all.  Let  us  say  nothing  about  him  either 
way,  but  let  us  talk  about  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved." 

"Bring  on  your  cave.  I  will  furnish  the  gloom." — W.  S. 
Hancock. 


RABBIT    POLITICS. 


A  Story  for  Professional  Wire-Pullers. 


On  a  pleasant  summer's  afternoon,  as  the  hottest  rays  were 
glancing  upward  and  a  grateful  breeze  began  to  stir  the  top- 
most leaves,  a  merry  troop  of  rabbits  came  frisking  into  a 
quiet  little  valley — some  running,  some  leaping,  some  meet- 
ing together  in  mock  fight,  rearing  on  their  hind  feet  like 
mettled  horses.  Truly,  it  was  a  novel  sight  for  the  bright- 
eyed  boy  who  was  peering  at  them  through  the  green  bushes. 

Around  the  little  valley  coursed  two  brown  rabbits,  the 
leader  ever  stopping  and  the  follower  ever  leaping  on  ahead 
to  be  leader  in  his  turn.  Across  the  lawn-like  surface  paced 
along  a  careful  old  mother,  followed  by  a  dozen  lively,  tiny 
little  ones.  A  score  of  gay  young  fellows  were  having  great 
glee  in  leaping  backward  and  forward  over  a  little  stream. 
But  the  bright  eyes  in  the  bushes  were  chiefly  taken  up  with 
a  pure  white  rabbit,  who  had  her  station  under  a  dark-green 
young  maple.  There  she  sat  upon  her  hind  feet,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  toilet  of  her  beautiful  body.  She  combed  out 
her  hair  with  her  little  paws,  stroked  down  her  silky  face,  and 
took  the  greatest  pains  in  washing  and  rewashing  her  mouth 
and  eyes.     She  was  very  beautiful,  very  innocent,  and  very 


The  bright-eyed  boy  in  the  bushes  could  hardly  believe 
that  this  happy  little  valley  was  not  all  a  dream.  Dozens  and 
dozens  of  rabbits  arrived,  brown  and  white,  and  black  and 
gray,  until  more  than  a  hundred  frolicked  over  the  green 
grass — not  a  living  thing  in  sight  but  themselves,  as  they  sup- 
posed. 

After  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  for  more  than  an  hour 
in  every  possible  manner,  the  little  boy  observed  one  sober 
gray  rabbit,  with  very  long  ears  and  venerable  looks,  ascend 
a  little  knoll  in  the  centre.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
several  other  gray  ones,  who  took  their  seats  around  the  chief 
amid  the  silence  of  all  the  rabbits.  Then  came  the  white 
ones,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  a  circle  around  the  venera- 
ble grays.  The  browns  came  next  in  order  ;  while  outside 
all,  in  martial  array,  stood  the  glossy  blacks  on  guard. 

Amid  a  deep  silence  the  ancient  gray  arose  and  spoke  to 
his  numerous  family.  Now,  you  must  know  that  rabbits, 
birds,  and  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  man,  have  each  a 
language  of  their  own ;  the  only  trouble  is  that  very  few  per- 
sons understand  them.  And  so  the  ancient  gray  began, 
while  the  little  boy  now  used  his  ears  as  well  as  he  had  used 
his  eyes  before  : 

"  My  dear  children,  we  have  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
indeed,  in  the  Rabbit's  Paradise.  And  why  shouldn't  we  ? 
None  but  the  wise,  the  pure,  the  industrious,  and  the  vigi- 
lant are  allowed  to  enter  here.  This  is  the  home  which  was 
set  apart  for  the  good  of  our  race,  when  man  and  all  the  ani- 
mals were  driven  from  the  ancient  seat  of  innocence.  Here 
sport  the  free  and  happy  ;  no  kings  to  govern  us  but  the 
rulers  of  our  choice.  O  fair  republic  of  rabbits  !  I  have  led 
your  sports  for  one  swift  year;  assemble  now  your  thoughts 
and  choose  another  leader.  Around  me  sit  the  gray  wise 
heads,  and  there  the  pure  white  emblems  of  all  goodness; 
the  brown  sons  of  exercise  give  us  wealth  of  winter  store, 
plucked  from  the  rich  abundance  of  the  summer  ;  and  there 
range  in  glittering  ranks  our  sable  heroes,  swift  to  defend  the 
seats  of  the  wise,  the  purity  of  innocence,  and  the  fruits  of 
industry.  Choose,  my  people,  from  this  assembled  multi- 
tude, the  one  most  worthy  to  be  the  head  of  our  republic." 

Now  was, there  great  commotion  in  the  multitude  so  lately 
silent.  Some  cried,  "the  wisest;"  some  cried,  "the  purest;" 
some  cried,  "a  toiler;"  and  some  cried,  "a  soldier."  Still, 
there  was  no  confusion.  The  bright  eyes  in  the  bushes  were 
more  eager  than  ever  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  this  strange 
assemblage. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see 'whether  all  their  wisdom, 
goodness,  industry,  and  valor  will  be  able  to  keep  them  from 
scratching  out  one  another's  eyes  on  this  great  town-meeting 
day.  'Twill  be  real  sport,  I'll  bet.  And  yet  I  am  sorry,  for 
I  thought  that  this  little  republic  of  rabbits  might  be  a  good 
example  to  those  greater  ones  made  and  ruled  by  men.  I 
suppose  each  one  will  vote  for  himself  first,  and,  when  he 
finds  he  can't  get  elected,  then  vote  for  the  leader  of  his  party." 

But  our  little  Bright-eyes  was  greatly  mistaken.  One  of 
the  grays  was  wiser  than  any  of  the  others ;  one  of  the  whites 
was  better  than  any  of  the  others ;  one  of  the  browns  was 
more  industrious  than  any  of  the  others,  and  one  of  the  blacks 
was  a  better  soldier  than  any  of  the  others.  And  these  four 
were  the  candidates.  Bright-eyes  was  surprised  to  find  out 
this.  "But,"  said  he,  "  each  party  will  vote  for  its  own  can- 
didate, and  there  will  be  a  squabble,  after  all." 

But  there  he  was  again  mistaken.  The  grays  voted  for  the 
whites;  the  whites  for  the  browns ;  the  browns  for  the  blacks, 
and  the  blacks  for  the  grays — so  that  they  neither  voted  for 
themselves,  nor  for  those  who  voted  for  them. 

To  Bright-eyes  this  seemed  very  fair.  It  appeared  that  no 
one  wished  to  vote  for  his  friend,  but  tried  to  find  the  one 
best  fitted  for  the  office.  And  it  was  a  good  sign  that  each 
one  Lhought  every  one  else  better  than  himself. 

"How  strange,"  said  the  bright-eyed  boy;  "here  every 
one  tries  to  elect  somebody  else.  At  our  town-meeting 
everybody  tries  to  elect  himself.  But  how  will  they  settle  it? 
I  think  they  will  have  to  divide  into  four  states,  and  each 
one  have  a  president." 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  gray  candidate  got  up  and  resigned, 
saying  that  the  grays  should  not  have  the  office  two  years  in 
succession.  So  all  the  blacks  voted  for  the  white  candidate, 
and  then  the  browns  did  in  like  manner.  And,  to  his  un- 
speakable joy,  Bright-eyes  saw  his  favorite,  Milky-white,  led 
to  the  seat  of  power. 

Immediately  all  the  multitude  saluted  their  beautiful 
queen,  and  there  was  unbounded  joy  in  the  green  valley. 

The  queen  chose  the  wise  gray  for  her  head  counselor. 
The  brown  candidate  was  made  chief  of  public  works ; 
while  the  valiant  black  was  made  general  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  republic. 

"Capital!"  said  Bright-eyes;  "  who  would  ever  think  it 
could  turn  out  so  well?  There  sits  Innocence  in  the  chair 
of  state  ;  Wisdom  is  on  her  right  hand  ;  while  Toil  and 
Valor  wait  to  do  her  bidding.  Happy  tenants  >  r  th.s  K-  ••  - 
tiful  valley  !  long  may  wisdom,  innocence,  t 
keep  the  polished  bond  of  your  union  strong. : 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


OCTOBER. 


The  poets,  good  and  bad,  through  by-gone  time, 
Have  ever  set  the  months   to  some  new  tune : 
A  canzonet  for  May,  a  madrigal  to  June  ; 
Playing  pan-pipes  with  every  waning  moon, 

Until  the  world's  a-weary  of  their  rhyme. 

Must  I  be  mute  because  the  rest  have  sung? 
May  I  not  tell  how,  to  my  tired  eyes, 
The  blue-wreathed  hills  are  bits  of  paradise? 
May  I  not  murmur  to  these  low-hung  skies 

Some  eager  love-word  of  my  own  rough  tongue? 

The  air  is  heavy  with  the  languorous  scent 
Of  musky  grapes  uncovered  to  the  sun — 
Of  wind-tossed  apples,  dropping  one  by  one — 
Of  vagrant  wayside  weeds,  whereon  is  spun 

The  spider's  glistening  silver  cerement. 

Out  of  the  South,  a  tender,  tremulous  breath 
Rattles  the  hollow  thistles,  brown  and  dried, 
And  drifts  the  rose-leaves  in  a  crimson  tide 
Adown  the  garden  walks,  striving  to  hide, 

With  fragrant  kisses,  the  gray  face  of  death. 

Nothing  on  earth  is  half  so  fair,  and  yet 
Each  autumn  glory  trembles  toward  decay ; 
The  flame-fed  leaves  die  with  their  passion-play, 
The  milk-weeds'  lint  is  turned  to  spirits  gray, 

And  even  the  sunshine  holds  a  faint  regret. 

It  is  as  if  we  climbed  the  topmost  stair 
Of  happy  days,  and,  looking  down  below, 
Saw  love  and  hate,  with  all  their  weight  of  woe, 
In  idle  balance  swinging  to  and  fro — 

Forgotten  pages  in  a  book  of  air. 

It  is  as  if  the  world  were  dead,  and  we 

Lived  on  in  dumb,  slow  joy  the  hidden  years, 
Careless  of  even  trembling  Nature's  tears, 
Looking  and  listening,  like  to  one  who  hears 

From  fluted  shells  the  murmurs  of  the  sea. 
-San  Francisco,  October  20,  1880.  Karin  Brendt. 


THE    MUMMY'S    FOOT. 


From    the    French    of  Theophile    Gautier. 


One  day,  wandering  aimlessly  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
I  noticed  a  little  shop  which  seemed  crowded  with  bric-a- 
brac,  and  entered  it  simply  with  the  idea  of  filling  an  idle 
hour.  It  seemed  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  old- 
iron  shop,  a  warehouse  for  tapestry  and  upholstery  generally, 
the  laboratory  of  an  alchemist,  and  an  artist's  studio.  In 
these  mysterious  dens,  where  the  partly  closed  shutters  ad- 
mit of  only  a  very  prudent  half-light,  the  most  genuinely 
antique  thing  is  the  dust ;  the  cobwebs  are  much  more  real 
than  the  guipure,  and  the  pear-tree  wood  far  younger  than 
the  mahogany  from  America,  which  arrived  yesterday.  This 
establishment  was  especially  curious  ;  every  age  and  every 
country  seemed  to  meet  there.'  An  Etruscan  lamp  of  red 
clay  was  placed  on  a  Boule  armoire,  with  ebony  panels  se- 
verely decorated  with  fine  lines  of  copper  inlaid  ;  a  duchess 
chair  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  stretched  its  claw-feet  under 
a  heavy  Louis  XIII.  table,  with  clumsily  twisted  oaken  legs, 
carved  in  foliage  and  fantastic  figures.  A  suit  of  armor  from 
Milan,  beautifully  inlaid,  was  reflected  in  an  antique  mirror 
in  the  corner  ;  exquisite  little  loves  and  nymphs  in  biscuit, 
grotesque  Chinese  figures,  and  beautiful  cups  of  Saxony  and 
old  Sevres,  were  crowded  upon  the  dtageres  and  the  corner- 
brackets.  On  the  denticulated  shelves  lining  the  walls  were 
immense  plaques  of  Japan  ware,  with  blue  and  red  designs 
relieved  by  gilding,  side  by  side  with  Bernard  de  Palissy's 
exquisite  exameled  china,  representing  adders,  lizards,  and 
frogs  in  relief.  From  half-open  armoires  escaped  cascades 
of  silver  brocade,  and  waves  of  brocatelle  powdered  with 
gold  glittering  in  an  oblique  ray  of  sunlight  ;  portraits  of 
every  age  smiled  at  one  another  through  their  yellow  varnish, 
from  out  frames  all  more  or  less  shabby. 

The  shop-keeper  followed  me  very  closely  in  my  labyrinth- 
ine passage  between  the  piles  of  furniture,  keeping  his  eyes, 
and  sometimes  his  hand,  on  my  coat-tails,  and  watching  my 
elbows  with  the  anxiety  of  an  antiquary  and  usurer.  He 
had  such  an  odd  face,  this  shopkeeper — an  enormous  head, 
bald  and  shining,  surrounded  with  an  aureole  of  thin  white 
hair,  which,  throwing  into  bold  relief  the  peculiar  salmon- 
color  of  his  skin,  gave  him  an  air  of  patriarchal  simplicity, 
counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  twinkling  of  two  little  yel- 
low eyes,  which  trembled  in  their  orbits  like  two  louis  d'ors 
on  quicksilver.  The  curve  of  his  nose  had  an  aquiline  out- 
line, recalling  the  oriental  or  Jewish  type.  His  hands,  thin, 
veined,  transparent,  full  of  nerves  protruding  like  the  strings 
on  the  handle  of  a  violin,  with  claws  rather  than  nails,  like 
those  terminating  the  membranous  wings  of  a  bat,  had  an 
incessant  senile  oscillation  most  unpleasant  to  witness  ;  but 
these  same  hands,  so  useless  with  nervous  twitchings,  be- 
came firmer  than  steel  forceps  or  lobster's  claws  as  soon  as 
they  raised  for  inspection  some  precious  object — an  onyx 
cup,  a  Venetian  glass,  or  a  plate  of  Bohemian  crystal.  This 
queer  old  fellow  looked  so  thoroughly  rabbinical  and  cabal- 
istic, that  three  centuries  ago  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake— his  appearance  would  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  proof  of  guilt. 

"Can  I  not  sell  you  anything  to-day,  monsieur?  Look  at 
this  Malayan  sword  ;  the  blade  quivers  and  undulates  like  a 
flame  ;  see  these  grooves  for  draining  off  the  blood,  these  re- 
verse indentations  for  tearing  out  the  intestines  when  the 
sword  is  withdrawn  ;  it  is  a  ferocious  weapon,  very  rare,  and 
would  look  well  in  a  collection  of  arms;  here  is  a  sword  to 

be  used  in  both  hands,  it  is  one  of  La  Hera's,  and  this " 

r.  :  1  have  an  abundance  of  arms  and  weapons  of  every 

«.     1  should  like  a  little  figure,  some  little  trifle 

:    <  o-.ild  use  as  a  paper-weight,  for  I  cannot  endure 


these  trumpery  little  bronzes  sold  by  every  stationer,  which 
one  invariably  sees  on  every  desk." 

The  old  gnome,  rummaging  among  his  trash,  finally  dis- 
played some  antique  bronzes — at  least  he  called  them  so — 
some  pieces  of  malachite,  some  Hindoo  and  Chinese  idols, 
a  sort  of  poussa  of  ox  stone,  incarnations  of  Bramah  or 
Vishnu,  singularly  appropriate  for  the  not  very  divine  pur- 
pose of  keeping  journals  and  papers  in  place.  I  stood,  hesi- 
tating between  a  porcelain  dragon  and  a  little  Mexican 
fetish,  most  abominably  ugly,  being  a  representation  of  the 
god  Witziliputzili,  when  I  caught  sight  of  an  exquisite  little 
foot,  which  I  at  first  thought  must  be  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
tique Venus.  It  had  the  beautiful  yellow  tint  which  gives  the 
Florentine  bronze  its  peculiarly  warm,  life-like  appearance, 
so  preferable  to  the  greenish-gray  tone  of  the  ordinary 
bronzes,  which  invariably  suggests  a  state  of  putrefaction  ;  a 
soft,  satiny  gloss  quivered  on  the  surface  of  its  lovely  curves, 
rounded  and  polished  by  the  tender  kisses  of  twenty  cen- 
turies ;  for  most  probably  it  was  a  Corinthian  bronze,  a  veri- 
table antique,  perhaps  even  a  cast  of  Lysippus.  "  That  little 
foot  suits  me  exactly,"  I  said  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  at 
me  slyly,  and  half  ironically,  as  he  handed  it  to  me  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  light  it 
was ;  it  was  not  of  metal  at  all,  but  was  actually  a  human 
foot — an  embalmed  foot — a  mummy's  foot.  In  examining  it 
closely,  the  delicate  grain  of  the  skin  was  distinguishable, 
and  even  the  faint  impression  of  the  texture  of  the  band- 
ages. The  toes  were  exquisitely  slender,  delicate,  with  per- 
fect nails,  pure  and  transparent  as  agate.  The  great-toe 
was  a  trifle  separated  from  the  others,  giving  it  the  slender- 
ness  of  a  bird's  foot;  the  sole,  scarcely  lined,  showed  that  it 
never  had  touched  the  ground,  and  had  evidently  never  been 
brought  into  contact  with  anything  less  soft  than  the  finest 
matting  of  Nile  reeds  or  velvety  panther-skins.  "  Ha  !  you 
want  Princess  Hermouth.es'  foot,"  said  the  old  gnome,  with  a 
strange,  cracked  laugh,  looking  at  me  with  his  hideous  owl's 
eyes.  "Ha  !  ha!  ha!  for  a  paper-weight !  What  an  original, 
what  an  artistic  idea  !  What  would  old  Pharaoh  have  said 
to  it,  that  the  foot  of  his  idolized  daughter  should  serve  as  a 
paper-weight?  He  who  excavated  a  granite  mountain  to 
place  therein  the  triple-lined  coffin,  gilded  and  painted  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  the  judgment,"  added 
this  grim  little  old  man,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self. 

"What  will  you  sell  me  this  for?" 

"Oh,  I  ought  to  get  a  good  price  for  it ;  it  is  very  choice. 
It  is  quite  superb  ;  if  I  had  the  pair  you  could  not  have  them 
for  less  than  five  hundred  francs ;  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh 
— you  must  admit  that  nothing  could  be  more  rare." 

"Certainly,  it  is  not  a  commonplace  affair;  I  admit  it. 
But  to  come  to  the  point,  how  much  do  you  want  for  it?  I  tell 
you  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  but  five  louis  ;  these  I  am 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  no  more." 

"Five  louis  for  the  foot  of  the  Princess  Hermouthes  !  It 
is  very  little,  truly  very,  for  an  authentic  foot,"  and  the  little 
man  shook  his  head,  and  began  to  roll  his  eyes. 

"Well,  take  it;  you  may  have  it,  and  I  will  give  you  this 
over  and  above  the  bargain,"  he  added,  wrapping  it  in  a  lit- 
tle strip  of  damask.  "  It  is  beautiful,  real  Indian  damask — 
never  dyed ;  it  is  strong,  and  it  is  soft  and  fine ;"  and  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  rubbed  his  fingers  over  the  shabby,  frayed  little 
rag,  from  the  force  of  habit,  which  caused  him  to  praise  an 
article  of  so  slight  a  value  that  even  he  was  willing  to  give  it 
away;  and  he  dropped  the  gold  pieces  into  a  sort  of  alms- 
purse  hanging  at  his  side,  still  muttering:  "The  Princess 
Hermouthes'  foot  for  a  paper-weight!"  Then,  fixing  on  me 
his  glittering  eyes,  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  sharp  and  strident 
as  the  mewing  of  a  cat  which  has  swallowed  a  fish-bone : 
"Pharaoh  will  not  be  at  all  pleased;  he  loved  his  daughter, 
the  dear  old  man." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  contemporaries.  And,  although 
you  are,  without  doubt,  somewhat  advanced,  you  can  scarcely 
remember  so  far  back  as  the  building  of  the  pyramids,"  I  an- 
swered from  the  door  as  I  passed  out. 

I  came  home  very  much  charmed  with  my  new  acquisition; 
and,  in  order  to  utilize  it  immediately,  I  placed  the  foot  of  the 
divine  Princess  Hermouthes  upon  a  pile  of  manuscript  verses, 
undecipherable  mosaics  of  erasures  and  hieroglyphics,  half 
finished  articles,  and  forgotten  letters.  The  effect  was  de- 
lightful, unique,  quaint,  and  picturesque.  Highly  pleased 
with  this  little  embellishment  of  my  writing-table,  I  went  out, 
walking  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  fully  conscious  of  an 
immense  advantage  over  all  his  fellow-creatures,  in  being  the 
enviable  possessor  of  a  bit  of  the  Princess  Hermouthes,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  I  pitied  every  one  who  was  not,  like 
myself,  the  owner  of  a  paper-weight  so  unquestionably  Egyp- 
tian; and  to  me  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth  having 
was  a  mummy's  foot  for  a  paper-weight.  Happily  for  me  I 
met  some  friends  and  dined  with  them,  which  served  to  dis- 
tract me  from  my  infatuation. 

On  returning  in  the  evening,  I  was  greeted  by  a  vague,  del- 
icate breath,  a  suggestion  of  oriental  perfume — the  heat  of 
the  room  having  brought  out  the  natron,  bitumen,  and  myrrh 
in  which  the  princess  had  been  embalmed — a  perfume  sweet, 
though  penetrating,  a  perfume  which  had  not  evaporated  in 
four  thousand  years.  The  dream  of  Egypt  was  eternity,  and 
even  its  perfumes  had  the  solidity  of  granite,  and  also  its 
duration. 

Very  soon  I  was  asleep,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  ev- 
erything was  a  blank;  I  was  steeped  in  the  vague  twilight  of 
forgetfulness.  Gradually  my  intellectual  darkness  was  dissi- 
pated, and  dreams  hovered  lightly  around  me,  their  wings 
touching  me  softly  in  their  noiseless  flight.  The  eyes  of  my 
soul  unclosed,  and  I  saw  everything  in  my  chamber  exactly 
as  it  was.  I  should  have  thought  myself  awake  but  for  some- 
thing within  me— a  vague  perception  which  told  me  I  was 
sleeping,  and  that  something  very  extraordinary  was  about  to 
occur.  The  odor  of  myrrh  had  increased  in  intensity,  and  I 
was  conscious  of  a  slight  headache,  which,  naturally,  I  at- 
tributed to  the  innumerable  libations  of  champagne  which 
we  had  poured  to  the  unknown  gods,  as  well  as  to  our  future 
success.  I  found  myself  looking  at  everything  in  my  cham- 
ber with  a  feeling  of  expectation,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground — every  piece  of  furniture  being  in  its  place, 
the  lamp  burning  on  the  console,  softly  shaded  by  the  glass 
globe;  the  window  draperies  motionless;  everything  sleepy 
and  quiet. 

After  a  fewmoments,  however, everything  seemed  disturbed. 
There  were  faint  noises  in  the  walls  ;  the  log  of  wood,  half 


buried  in  ashes,  shot  forth  a  blue  flame,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  vague  sense  of  expectation.  By  chance,  my 
eyes  turned  toward  the  table  where  I  had  placed  my 
precious  foot.  Instead  of  being  motionless,  which  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  case  with  a  foot  which  for  four  thou- 
sand years  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  quivering  and  trem- 
bling, and  moving  restlessly  among  the  papers  like  a  fright- 
ened frog  ;  it  was  as  if  under  the  influence  of  electricity,  and 
I  heard  distinctly  the  sharp,  dry  sound  of  its  little  heel,  as 
hard  as  the  hoof  of  a  gazelle.  I  was  not  absolutely  satisfied 
with  my  new  acquisition,  having  a  decided  preference  for 
sedentary  paper-weights,  and  it  seemed  to  me  most  unnatural 
that  feet  should  move  about  without  legs;  and,  in  short,  I 
began  to  experience  a  sensation  of  positive  fear. 

Suddenly  the  folds  of  one  of  my  curtains  were  disturbed, 
and  I  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  person  jumping  on  one 
foot.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  very  cold  and  very  warm  by 
turns  ;  that  I  seemed  to  feel  a  cold,  peculiar  wind  blowing  on 
my  back,  and  my  hair  rose,  lifting  my  night-cap  above  my 
head.  The  curtains  were  parted,  and  I  saw  advancing  the 
most  remarkable  figure  imaginable.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
girl — her  coloring  a  deep  cafe"-au-Iait,  like  the  Vayadue 
Amani.  She  was  of  singular  beauty,  of  the  purest  Egyptian 
type  ;  her'almond-shaped  eyes,  with  corners  slightly  raised, 
were  shaded  by  eyelashes  so  black  that  they  were  almost 
blue  ;  her  nose  was  sharply  cut,  and  Grecian  in  its  delicacy, 
and  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  Corinthian  bronze  if 
the  high  cheek-bones  and  the  somewhat  African  contour  of 
the  lips  had  not  betrayed  the  hieroglyphic  race  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile.  Her  delicate  arms  were  loaded  with  bands 
of  metal.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  countless  plaits,  and  on 
her  breast  hung  a  little  idol  of  porcelain.  A  band  of  gold 
glittered  on  her  forehead,  and  a  faint  tint  of  rose  blended 
with  the  clear  copper  hue  of  her  cheek.  As  to  her  costume, 
it  was  most  strange,  consisting  simply  of  bandages  covered 
with  red  and  black  hieroglyphics,  and  heavy  with  bitumen. 
By  one  of  those  strange  intellectual  gymnastics  so  frequent 
in  dreams,  I  heard  the  hoarse,  sharp  voice  of  the  old  bric-a- 
brac  merchant  repeating,  like  a  monotonous  refrain,  the  same 
words  which  he  had  used  with  so  marked  and  mysterious  an 
emphasis :  "  Pharaoh  will  be  displeased.  He  loved  his 
daughter  devotedly,  the  dear  old  man."  Strangely  enough, 
the  apparition  had  but  one  foot,  the  other  leg  being  broken 
at  the  ankle  ;  and  this  discovery  was  not  altogether  reassur- 
ing to  me.  She  moved  toward  the  table  where  the  little  foot 
was  quivering  and  trembling  with  ever  increasing  restless- 
ness. As  she  stood  leaning  on  the  edge,  I  saw  tears  drop 
from  her  eyes.  Although  silent,  I  could  see  her  thoughts  in 
her  face.  She  stood  looking  at  her  foot — for  it  was  in  fact 
hers — with  a  charming  expression,  full  of  sadness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  certain  coquettish  grace.  But  the  little 
foot  continued  to  run  about  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the 
other,  as  if  impelled  by  steel  springs.  Two  or  three  times  she 
put  out  her  hand  toward  it  as  if  to  seize  it,  but  it  always  eluded 
her.  Then  began  between  the  Princess  Hermouthes  and 
her  foot,  which  seemed  endowed  with  individual  life,  a  most 
remarkable  dialogue  in  the  Coptic  language,  in  use  thousands 
of  years  ago.  Happily,  at  that  precise  time,  I  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Coptic. 

The  Princess  Hermouthes  said,  in  a  voice  clear  and  vibrat- 
ing as  a  crystal  bell  : 

"Ah  !  my  dear  little  foot,  why  do  you  flee  from  me,  when 
I  always  lavished  upon  you  the  tenderest  care?  I  bathed 
you  in  perfumed  water  in  an  alabaster  basin  ;  I  polished 
your  little  heel  with  pumice  stone  dipped  in  palm  oil ;  your 
nails  were  trimmed  with  golden  pincers,  and  polished  with 
the  tooth  of  a  hippopotamus;  I  always  chose  for  you  the 
most  beautiful  of  embroidered  and  painted  sandals,  which 
were  the  envy  of  all  the  girls  in  Egypt  ;  your  great-toe  was 
always  ornamented  with  rings  repiesenting  the  sacred  scara- 
baeus,  and  you  carried  the  lightest  possible  weight  that  a  lazy 
little  foot  could  desire." 

The  foot  answered,  in  a  sulky,  vexed  tone : 
"You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  no  longer  belong  to  my- 
self; I  have  been  bought  and  paid  for.  The  old  merchant 
knew  very  well  the  mischief  he  was  making ;  he  has  always 
owed  you  a  grudge  because  you  would  not  marry  him  ;  it  is 
a  malicious  trick  he  is  playing  you.  The  Arab  who  forced 
open  your  real  coffin,  lying  in  the  subterranean  well  in  the 
Necropolis  of  Thebes,  was  employed  by  him  to  prevent  your 
joining  your  royal  forefathers.  Have  you  five  louis  d'or  to 
pay  for  me  ?  " 

"Alas!  no;  I  have  nothing.  My  jewels,  my  rings,  my 
purses  of  gold  and  silver,  are  all  gone.  I  have  been  robbed 
of  all  I  possess,"  answed  the  princess,  sighing. 
Then  I  cried  aloud,  unable  to  keep  silence  : 
"  Princess,  I  have  never  in  my  life  taken  dishonestly  the 
foot  of  any  living  person  ;  and  although  you  have  not  the 
five  louis  d'or  which  it  cost  me,  I  willingly  return  it  to  you.  I 
should  be  in  despair  if  through  me  so  charming  a  person  as 
the  Princess  Hermouthes  should  be  lame." 

I  delivered  this  little  oration  with  the  air  of  a  troubadour, 
feeling  that  the  beautiful  Egyptian  must  be  impressed  by  it. 
She  turned  toward  me,  her  face  beaming  with  gratitude,  her 
eyes  glittering  with  a  bluish  light.  She  took  up  her  foot,  on 
this  occasion  offering  no  objection,  and,  as  a  woman  slips  on 
her  shoe,  she  skillfully  and  easily  fastened  her  foot  to  her 
ankle.  This  operation  finished,  she  took  two  or  three  steps, 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  no  longer  lame. 

"Ah  !  how  pleased  my  father  will  be — he  who  grieved  so 
deeply  over  this  mutilation  ;  he  who  from  the  moment  of  my 
birth  placed  an  entire  people  upon  the  labor  of  excavating 
for  me  a  burial-place  so  deep  that  1  could  be  preserved  in- 
tact until  that  supreme  moment  when  all  souls  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  balance.  Come  with  me,  come  home  with 
me  to  my  father  ;  you  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  him,  for 
you  have  restored  my  foot." 

This  proposition  appearing  perfectly  natural,  I  *rose, 
wrapped  myself  in  a  robe  de  chambre  covered  with  large 
figures — which  I  flattered  myself  was  quite  Pharaohesque — 
and,  slipping  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  Turkish  babouches,  I 
signified  to  the  Princess  Hermouthes  that  I  was  quite  ready 
to  accompany  her. 

Hermouthes,  before  leaving,  took  from  her  neck  the  little 
porcelain  idol,  and  placed  it  on  the  disordered  papers  lying 
on  the  table. 

It  is  but  right,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  replace 
your  paper-weight." 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  soft  and  cold  as  an  adder,  and  we 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


started  on  our  journey.  Only  a  moment,  and  we  saw  noth- 
ing save  the  sky  and  the  ocean.  Very  shortly  obelisks  began 
to  appear;  then  long  flights  of  steps,  with  the  Sphinx  on 
either  side,  and  distinctly  relieved  against  the  horizon.  We 
had  arrived.  The  princess  led  me  to  a  mountain  of  rosy 
granite,  where  we  discovered  a  very  narrow  opening.  Her- 
mouthes  lighted  a  torch  and  led  the  way  before  me,  through 
corridors  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  allegorical  processions,  coiled  serpents,  sacred  birds  and 
flowers,  and  other  mystic  symbols — a  prodigious  work,  which 
no  living  eye  would  ever  see.  Finally,  we  emerged  into  a 
hall,  so  vast,  so  measureless,  that  its  limits  were  impercepti- 
ble. As  far  as  eye  could  reach  stretched  line  after  line  of 
gigantic  columns,  between  which  gleamed  points  of  yellow 
light,  revealing  incalculable  depths.  My  eyes  soon  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  I  began  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent objects. 

I  saw  seated  on  thrones  kings  of  the  subterranean  races — 
old  men  of  enormous  size,  wrinkled  dry  as  parchment,  black 
with  bitumen  and  naphtha,  covered  with  precious  stones, 
their  eyes  fixed  like  those  of  the  Sphinx,  their  long  beards 
white  with  the  snows  of  ages.  Behind  were  their  subjects, 
standing  in  the  stiff,  constrained  positions  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  art,  keeping  forever  the  attitude  prescribed  by  the 
hieratic  pharmacopoeia,  and  behind  these  the  ibis  beat  their 
wings,  the  cats  squalled,  and  huge  crocodiles  loomed  up  in 
the  darkness,  appearing  still  more  monstrous  and  gigantic 
from  being  swathed  in  bandages.  All  the  Pharaohs  were 
there,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Psammeticus,  and  Sesostris — all 
the  dusky  sovereigns  of  the  pyramids.  On  a  dais  a  little 
raised  sat  King  Chronos,  and  Xixanthros,  who  were  reigning 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  Tubal  Cain,  who  was  antedi- 
luvian. The  beard  of  King  Xixanthros  had  grown  to 
such  an  enormous  length  that  it  was  wound  seven  times 
around  the  granite  table. 

Further  on  in  the  dusty  atmosphere  I  distinguished 
vaguely  through  the  mist  of  ages  eighty-two  preadamite 
kings,  together  with  their  eighty-two  races,  now  extinct. 

After  permitting  me  for  a  few  moments  the  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  this  dizzy,  bewildering  spectacle,  the  princess 
presented  me  to  Pharaoh,  her  father,  who  bowed  to  me  with 
majestic  condescension. 

"  I  have  found  my  foot,  I  have  found  my  foot !  "  cried  the 
princess,  clapping  her  little  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  ad- 
ding, "  and  this  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted." 
All  the  black,  bronze,  and  copper-colored  attendants  united 
.  in  a  full  chorus,  repeating  her  words.  Even  Xixanthros 
himself  was  aroused,  and,  lifting  his  heavy  eyes,  turned  on 
me  a  glance  which  seemed  to  carry  the  weight  of  ages. 

"  By  Oms,  he  is  a  fine,  brave  fellow,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
me  with  his  sceptre,  ornamented  with  the  lotus  flower. 
"  And  how  am  I  to  reward  you  ?  " 

With  the  audacity  with  which  we  are  endowed  in  dream- 
land, I  asked  for  the  hand  of  Hermouthes — a  hand  for  afoot 
appearing  to  me  as  an  antithetic  recompense  in  singularly 
good  taste. 

Pharaoh  opened  his  glassy  eyes  with  astonishment  at  my 
request. 

"  Of  what  nationality  are  you,  and  how  old  are  you  ? " 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  I  am  twenty-seven  years  old." 

"Twenty-seven  years  old!  and  he  expects  to  marry  the 
Princess  Hermouthes,  who  has  lived  for  thirty  centuries  !" 
exclaimed  all  the  kings  and  all  the  races,  Hermouthes  alone 
appearing  to  see  nothing  audacious  in  my  proposition. 

If  you  were  but  two  thousand  years  old,"  continued  the 
venerable  king,  "  I  would  willingly  give  you  my  daughter  ; 
but  the  disparity  is  quite  too  great ;  and  then  again,  we  must 
marry  our  daughters  to  husbands  who  can  endure,  and  you 
know  nothing  now  of  embalming.  It  is  scarcely  fifteen  cen- 
turies since  the  last  mummies  joined  us,  and  they  are  liter- 
ally but  a  pinch  of  dust.  See,  my  flesh  is  as  hard  as  basalt  ; 
my  bones  are  like  bars  of  steel,  and  so  I  shall  remain.  And 
my  daughter,  Hermouthes,  is  like  a  bronze  statue,  while  the 
winds  will  so  scatter  the  last  grain  of  your  dust  that  Isis  her- 
self, although  she  found  the  most  minute  particle  of  Osiris, 
would  be  puzzled  to  reconstruct  you.  See  how  strong  I  am 
still !  "  And  he  grasped  my  hand  with  such  cordiality  that 
he  cut  my  fingers  with  my  rings. 

So  fiercely  did  he  seize  and  hold  it  that  I  awoke,  to  find 
my  friend  Alfred  leaning  over  me,  shaking  me  violently. 

"  Come,  wake  up  !  you  sleepy,  lazy  fellow  !  I  had  begun 
to  think  I  should  never  rouse  you.  Here  it  is  long  past 
twelve  o'clock,  and  you  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  your 
promise  to  take  me  to  see  those  Spanish  pictures." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  never  thought  of  it,"  I 
answered,  as  I  rose  and  began  my  toilet ;  "but  it  is  not  too 
late  ;  I  shall  be  ready  very  soon,  and  here  are  the  tickets  on 
my  writing  desk." 

And  I  turned  to  hand  them  to  him,  but  fancy  my  amaze- 
ment when,  instead  of  the  little  foot  I  had  purchased  yester- 
day, I  saw  the  little  porcelain  idol  with  which  the  princess 
had  replaced  it. 

London  World:  Between  the  privileged  classes  of  Eng- 
land, whom  society  sees  and  knows  and  admires,  and  the 
unprivileged  classes,  whom  it  ignores  and  despises  and 
dreads,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Unfortunately  for 
society,  political  power  and  privilege  do  not  necessarily  go 
together,  and  it  is  the  unprivileged  classes  which  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  governing  classes  of  England.  The 
view  may  be  unwelcome,  and  the  truth  unpalatable,  but  it  is 
the  truth  nevertheless.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  there  has  been  returned  to  parliament  a  majority 
which  represents  with  approximate  fidelity  the  feeling  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  hitherto  unconsidered  multitude. 
From  that  majority  the  government  is  formed,  and  the 
work  done  by  the  government  is  at  least  in  the  direction  of 
what  it  was  expected  by  the  masses  which  placed  the  gov- 
ernment in  power  to  do. 


Here  is  a  splendidly  framed  joke  from  Prog?'ess:  "The 
Boston  Post  remarks  that  "Frisco  girls  waltz  with  much 
vigor,'  which  shows  the  bad  taste  of  'Frisco  girls.  Phila- 
delphia girls  usually  waltz  with  gentlemen." 


Square  umbrellas  have  been  introduced  in  Paris ;  but  some 
one  says  they  are  just  as  bad  as  the  old  kind,  because  they 
are  never  round  when  wanted. 
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My    Little    Woman. 

A  lonely  cottage,  quaint  and  old, 

Its  lhatch  grown  thick  with  green  and  gold, 

And  wind-sown  grasses  ; 
Unchanged  it  stands  in  sun  and  rain, 
And  seldom  through  the  quiet  lane 

A  footstep  passes. 

Yet  here  my  little  woman  dwelt, 
And  saw  the  shrouds  of  winter  melt 

From  meads  and  fallows  ; 
And  heard  the  yellow-hammer  sing 
A  tiny  welcome  to  the  spring 

From  budding  sallows. 

She  saw  the  early  morning  sky 
Blush  with  a  tender  wild-rose  dye 

Above  the  larches  ; 
And  watched  the  crimson  sunset  burn 
Behind  the  summer  plumes  of  fern 

In  woodland  arches. 

My  little  woman,  gone  away 

To  that  far  land  which  knows,  they  say, 

No  more  sun-setting ! 
I   wonder  if    her  gentle  soul, 
Securely  resting  at   the    goal, 

Has  learnt  forgetting? 

My  heart  wakes  up,  and  cries  in  vain  ; 
She  gave  me  love,  I  gave  her  pain 

While  she  was  living ; 
I  knew  not  when  her  spirit  fled, 
But  those  who  stood  beside  her  said 

She  died  forgiving. 

My  dove  has  found  a  better  rest, 
And  yet  I  love  the  empty  nest 

She  left  neglected  ; 
I  tread  the  very  path  she  trod, 
And  ask — in  her  new  home  with  God 

Am  I  expected  ? 

If  it  were  but  the  Father's  will 
To  let  me  know  she  loves  me  still, 

This  aching  sorrow 
Would  turn  to  hope,  and  I  could  say  : 
'  Perchance  she  whispers,  day  by  day, 
'  He  comes  to-morrow  !'" 

I   linger  in   the   silent  lane, 
And  high  above  the  clover  plain 

The  clouds  are  riven ; 
Across  the  fields  she  used  to  know 
The  light  breaks,  and  the  wind  sighs  low : 

"  Loved  and  forgiven."  — Good  Words. 


The    Knight's    Leap    at    Altenahr. 

'  The  foeman  hath  fired  the  gate,  men  of  mine, 

And  the  water  is  spent  and  done, 

So  bring  me  a  cup  of  the  red  Aarwine — 

I  shall  never  drink  but  this  one." 

'  I've  stood  my  time,  I've  fought  my  fight, 
I've  drunk  my  share  of  wine  ; 
From  Trier  to  Kblln  was  never  a  knight 
Lived  a  merrier  life  than  mine. 

'  Those  joys  have  fled,  to  return  no  more  ; 
Yet,  if  I  must  die  on  a  tree, 
The  old  saddle-tree  that  bore  me  of  yore 
Is  the  properest  timber  for  me. 

'  And  now  to  show  burgher,  and  bishop,  and  priest 
How  the  Altenahr  hawk  can  die  ; 
If  they  smoke  the  old  falcon  out  of  his  nest 
He  must  take  to  his  wings  and  fly. 

1  So  saddle"  me  up  my  old  war-horse, 
And  lead  him  round  to  the  door  ; 
He  must  take  to-night  such  a  leap  perforce 
As  never  horse  took  before." 

They  saddled  him  up  in  warlike  shine  ; 

The  knight  stood  in  the  door, 
And  he  took  such  a  pull  at  the  red  Aarwine 

As  never  man  took  before. 

He  led  the  horse  up  the  steps  high  and  wide, 
And  spurred  him  over  the  wall 

Out  into  the  storm,  out  into  the  night, 
Three  hundred  feet  of  fall ! 

They  found  him  next  morning  in  the  glen, 

And  not  a  bone  in  him  whole  ; 
And  may  God  have  far  more  mercy  than  men 

On  such  a  brave  rider's  soul. 

— Rev.  Henry  Kingsley. 


The    Swimmer. 

Golden-bearded  and  sunny-haired, 
Strength  in  each  knotted  muscle  laired, 
Ivory-limbed  on  the  bold  headland, 
A  breathing  statue  behold  him  stand  ! 
A  leap,  a  plunge,  and  the  foamy  flood 
Clasps  in  its  arms  the  laughing  blood, 
While  the  pliant  limbs  like  marble  shine 
In  the  bold  embrace  of  the  buoyant  brine. 
Down,  where  shudder  the  cold  sea-weeds, 
To  pastures  where  the  porpoise  feeds, 
Where  the  drum-fish  beats  his  mystic  drum. 
And  the  silver  mullet  glides  shy  and  dumb. 
Up  to  the  light  on  the  breezy  billow, 
The  wave  his  couch,  and  the  crest  his  pillow- 
To   dive,  to  float,  to   sink,  to  swim, 
Delight  in   each   luxurious  limb. 
Stroke  on  stroke,  now  away  !   away  ! 
Swimmer  and  billow  both  at  play  ; 
While  sea-nymphs  blend,  with  fingers  weird, 
The  green  of  the  wave  with  the  gold  of  his  beard. 
Upward  now  is  his  broad,  bare  breast ; 
Stretched  on  the  waves  he  lies  at  rest ; 
Over  his  forehead  the  waters  drip, 
And  leave  the  smile  on  his  swarthy  lip. 
Swift-winged  curlews  swim  the  air, 
Clouds  creep  out  of  their  lofty  lair, 
While — now  on  wave  and  now  on  wing — 
The  sea-gull  screams  like  a  human  thing. 
Once  and  again,  with  an  agile  grace, 
He  turns  to  the  wave  his  ruddy  face  ; 
While  sweet,  fresh  winds  blow  from  the  south, 
And  lift  the  brine  to  his  bearded  mouth. 
Parting  the  billows  on  either  hand, 
Glowing  and  dripping  he  gains  the  land ; 
Shakes  from  his  limbs  and  locks  the  dew, 
Wrings  his  beard,  and  is  gone  from  view.   — Am 


MRS.    BARTON'S    BABY. 


"Pretty  baby!  Mamma's  darling  baby.  Shut  your  little 
eyes  and  go  to  sleep." 

John  Seymour  paused  on  the  stairs  and  listened.  It  was 
a  deliciously  sweet  voice,  and  the  endearing  epithets  were 
spoken  in  softly  modulated  tones. 

"Blessed  little  child!"  said  Mr.  Seymour  to  himself,  as  he 
passed  on  to  his  room. 

"  Mamma's  pretty  baby ! "  continued  Mrs.  Barton,  patting 
the  soft  brown  head  that  lay  upon  her  breast.  "  Ella,  do 
shut  the  door  !  You  always  leave  it  open.  Who  went  up 
the  stairs  just  now  ?  " 

,  "  I  know  ! "  spoke  Master  Bobby  Hartley,  who  was  flatten- 
ing his  little  nose  against  the  glass  of  the  window  from  which 
the  calm  blue  ocean  was  plainly  visible.  "  It  was  the  bald- 
headed  man.  He  tried  to  peek  in  the  door,  too.  I  saw  him. 
And  he  looks  at  you  all  the  time  at  the  table.  I  reckon  he 
thinks  a  heap  of  you." 

"  The  idea  !  "  laughed  the  pretty  widow  ;  "  why,  I  don't 
even  know  the  man's  name.  Bobby,  stop  drumming  on  the 
glass.  You'll  wake  up  Trixie.  Why  don't  you  go  and  play 
on  the  beach  ? " 

John  Seymour,  in  the  room  above,  crossed  over  to  his  easy- 
chair  on  tiptoe  for  fear  of  waking  Mrs.  Barton's  baby.  Such 
a  lovely  young  mother  as  she  made.  "  Mamma's  darling 
baby  !"  The  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  What  an  ex- 
quisite voice — what  caressing  tones — what  a  picture  for  an 
artist  !  He  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  see  it  all.  The 
waving  golden  hair,  the  smiling  scarlet  lips,  the  delicate  fair 
cheek,  the  round  and  rosy  infant  clasped  in  a  fond  embrace. 

A  sunbeam  that  came  creeping  through  the  open  window 
gently  touched  his  smooth  white  forehead,  and  glimmered 
on  a  certain  tiny  bald  spot  and  its  fringe  of  light-brown  hair. 
Honest,  dark-blue  eyes  had  Mr.  Seymour,  a  Roman  nose, 
and  brown  mustache,  with  just  a  tinge  of  gray  in  honor  of 
his  five  and  forty  years. 

"  Holloa  !  "  says  Jim  Stowe,  entering  suddenly,  and  strid- 
ing across  the  room  in  number  eleven  boots.  "  Where's  a 
chair?  Oh,  here's  one,"  dragging  it  toward  him.  "  Hottest 
day  I  ever " 

"Do  make  less  noise,  Jim;  you'll  wake  up  Mrs.  Barton's 
baby." 

"The  widow?  Has  she  a  baby?  First  I've  heard  of  it. 
How  did  you  find  out?  Pretty,  is  she  not?  Southerner, 
though.  Don't  like 'em.  Take  her  for  all  of  me.  By  Jove  ! 
this  is  the  coolest  place  I've  found  to-day.  Awful  hot  here 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  land  breeze.  I've  been  down  on 
the  beach  with  the  Bennett  girls.  Going  to  the  hop  with 
them  this  evening,  too.  Pretty  lively  crowd.  Don't  like 
them,  do  you?" 

"  No.  Powcler,  paint,  false  hair,  furbelows — no  attractions 
for  a  staid  old  bachelor  like  me."  And  he  thinks  of  a  cer- 
tain sweet-voiced,  blue-eyed  mother.  "  Mamma's  darling 
baby ! "  some  one  seemed  to  say. 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  John,  I  believe  you're "     A 

sudden  crash,  and  down  came  the  number  elevens  from 
their  elevated  perch.  "  Don't  scowl  so,  man  !  Hang  Mrs. 
Barton's  baby  !  I  never  knew  you  to  take  such  a  tender  inter- 
est in  a  brat  before.  She  seems  to  have  no  friends  here. 
She  stays  up  in  her  room  most  of  the  time,  I  think,"  , 

"  Naturally,  as  she  is  here  alone  with  her  little  brother, 
nurse,  and  baby." 

"Ah,  yes,  the  baby.  By  the  way,  I've  never  heard  it  cry, 
have  you  ?  Model  infant.  I  wish  you  joy,  John.  Good  ! 
There's  the  dinner-bell.  I  hope  it  won't  wake  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton's baby." 

Miss  Fannie  Bennett  sauntered  down  the  broad  piazza  just 
as  Mr.  Seymour  lighted  his  after-dinner  cigar. 

"Any  objections  to  my  talking  to  you  while  you  smoke?" 
seating  herself  beside  him.  "What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  day?  We've  all  been  down  on  the  beach 
— Mr.  Stowe,  Jen,  and  I.  You  should  have  gone  with  us. 
We  had  an  awful  jolly  time.  Oh,  say — you  know  the  pretty 
widow  who  sits  opposite  you  at  the  table  ?  She  came  in  to 
see  Cousin  Nell  while  we  were  away.  Didn't  she  look  per- 
fectly lovely  at  dinner  ?  Well,  Nell  says  she  had  on  an  old 
black  silk  skirt  with  a  slit  clear  down  one  breadth  this  morn- 
ing, and  an  old  white  sacque,  and  her  hair  was  all  rumpled  ; 
and  there  she  stood  in  the  door,  rubbing  her  eyes  with  both 
hands.  She'd  been  asleep  all  the  morning,  because  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  to  do  here ;  and  she  hated  the 
North;  and  she'd  brought  her  colored  servant  with  her,  for 
she  wouldn't  have  a  white  one  near  her.  Nell  says  she  never 
heard  a  woman  rattle  on  so  in  her  life.  I'm  going  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  just  to  hear  her  talk." 

How  a  homely  woman  hates  her  pretty  rival!"  mused 
John  Seymour.  "  Miss  Bennett's  eyes  are  dull  and  gray, 
Mrs.  Barton's  bright  and  blue;  so  the  former  thinks  the  lat- 
ter such  a  fearful  talker,  untidy,  and  a  bore.  Oh,  these 
women  !     Oh,  these  women  !" 

Whiz  !  A  little  ball  of  something  white  flew  past  and 
darted  down  the  steps,  the  pretty  widow  closely  following 
and  screaming,  "Trixie!  Trixie!"  at  the  top  of  her  sweet 
voice. 

John  Seymour  dropped  his  fresh  Havana  in  the  grass,  and 
started  in  pursuit. 

"Allow  me,  madame,"  as  he  reached  her  side,  "to  catch 
your  dog  for  you." 

But  catching  nimble  Trixie  was  no  easy  task.  She  took  a 
bee-line  for  the  ocean,  Mr.  Seymour  close  behind.  Finally 
she  was  secured  and  brought  back  to  her  anxious  mistress. 

"  My  dearest,  darling  baby  !  mamma's  darling  baby  !  " 
smothering  the  dog  with  kisses.  "What  should  I  do  if  I 
had  lost  my  baby  ?  Oh,  I  was  so  frightened.  I  was  sure 
she  would  be  drowned."  Another  kiss.  "  I  reckon  you  think 
this  awful  silly,  don't  you  ?  But  I've  had  Trixie  ever  since 
she  was  six  weeks  old,  and  she's  never  slept  away  from  me 
one  night.  My  little  brother  left  the  door  open,  and  out  she 
slipped.  Oh,  I  was  so  frightened  !  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you?"  And  with  a  parting  smile,  she  turned  and  went  in- 
doors. 

Mr.  Seymour  lighted  a  fresh    Havana.     Near  him  was  a 
lean,  tall,  awkward   man,  with   keen  gray  eyes   and  pom 
nose,  who  asked  him  for  a  light. 

" Fair-lookin'  woman,  ain't  she?"  he  reiru  rked. 
her  in  Virginia.  Awful  talker.  They  say  her  ton 
goin'  so  fast  it's  wore  out  two  sets  o?  teeth  a-read> . 
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Our  political  life  has  been  spent  within  the  atmosphere  of 
Southern  pretension.  From  the  day  that  California  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  the  Southern  politicians  have  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  possession  of  a  higher  plane  of  party 
position  than  that  assumed  by  any  other  political  class.  This 
was  especially  true  of  those  Southern  gentlemen  who  were 
Whigs.  It  was  to  this  party  that  we  belonged;  but  long  be- 
fore the  war  every  Northern  Whig  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  allowed  in  the  party  by  sufferance,  and  was  endured  in  it 
as  the  Irish  are  now  endured  in  the  Democratic  party.  A 
Northern  Whig  was  a  good  voter,  torch-bearer,  and  howler 
in  processions,  but  when  it  came  to  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  office,  he  was  quietly  stabbed  in  the  back  by  the 
whispered  scandal  that  he  was  "a  d — d  abolitionist."  This 
sentiment  and  mode  of  action  equally  prevailed  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  that  party,  however,  it  met  with  the 
resolute  and  determined  opposition  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy, led  by  the  Hon.  David  C.  Broderick.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  the  New  York  men.  He  was  a  natural 
organizer  and  leader,  and  at  a  very  early  day  came  under 
the  marked  displeasure  of  the  Southern  faction,  then  led  by 
Senator  Gwinn.  The  contest  between  the  Southern  and 
Northern  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  has  passed  into, 
and  become  a  part  of,  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
This  quarrel  was  deeply  embittered  before  the  election  of 
Mr.  Broderick  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  older  citi- 
zens of  California  well  remember  how  determined  and  irrec- 
oncilable was  this  feud  as  far  back  as  the  year  1852.  The 
duel  between  Mr.  Broderick  and  Mr.  Caleb  Smith  —  son  of 
Extra  Billy  Smith,  ex-Governor  of  Virginia — is  well  remem- 
bered. It  was  not  then  considered  as  a  political  duel.  It 
grew  out  of  some  real  estate  transaction  touching  the  water- 
lot  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  Street  wharf — 
property  claimed  by  Doctor  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Marye,  and 
Dick  Nott,  all  Southern  men.  Mr.  Smith  denounced  Mr. 
Broderick  with  most  offensive  epithets,  and  in  a  most  public 
manner,  the  real  animus  of  the  quarrel  being  Southern 
hatred  of  Mr.  Broderick,  who  was  denounced  as  a  New 
York  politician,  a  leader  of  firemen,  a  shoulder-striker,  etc., 
etc.,  through  all  the  category  of  epithets  then  largely  in 
vogue.  Mr.  Broderick  challenged  Mr.  Caleb  Smith  to  a 
duel.  Northern  young  men,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  were 
compelled,  under  the  taunt  of  cowardice,  to  demonstrate 
their  courage  by  accepting  combat  under  the  code.  No 
Southern  man  was  ever  denied  "satisfaction"  by  a  Northern 
man  in  any  way  he  sought  it  ;  and  while  most  of  the  duels 
were  between  Southern  men,  we  remember  no  single  in- 
stance where  any  Northern  man  shrunk  from  the  encounter  of 
arms  in  vindication  of  his  personal  honor.  In  this  instance, 
driven  by  persistent  and  open  denunciation,  with  the  seemr 
ing  intent  to  drive  Mr.  Broderick  to  the  initiative  or  taunt 
him  with  cowardice,  Mr.  Broderick  challenged  Smith,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Smith  refused  to  accept  the 
challenge,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Broderick  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman. This  so  incensed  Broderick  that,  taking  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun  under  his  cloak — then  a  common  article 
of  apparel — he  sought  the  Honorable  Caleb.  He  sought 
him  so  persistently  that  Mr.  Smith  changed  his  mind,  re- 
garded Mr.  Broderick  as  a  gentleman,  and  accepted  his 
challenge,  and  the  duel  was  fought -at  Oakland,  near  where 
is  now  the  residence  of  Malachi  Fallon.  It  was  expected 
that  the  duel,  in  the  event  of  its  resulting  fatally  to  either 

1  the  antagonists,  would  lead  to  an  open  fight;  and  every 
n  who  went  as  a  friend,  or  friendly  spectator,  to  either  party 


went  "  heeled."  The  friends  of  Smith  had  openly  declared 
that  if  Broderick  killed  him  they  would  kill  Broderick,  and 
Broderick's  friends  went  prepared  for  the  encounter,  even  if 
it  should  take  this  bloody  shape.  We  omit  the  details  of 
this  combat.  It  had  a  bloodless  result,  Mr.  Broderick  re- 
ceiving his  antagonist's  ball  in  his  gold  hunting-case  watch, 
carried  in  his  breast-pocket.  This  watch  was,  it  is  claimed, 
found  by  A.  J.  Butler  in  the  private  box  where  the  Broderick 
will  was  alleged  to  have  been  found,  after  his  death  in  an- 
other duel,  to  which  he  was  challenged  by  Judge  Terry,  after 
he  became  United  States  Senator.  It  is  certainly  not  a  mis- 
representation of  history  to  declare  that  the  political  and 
personal  bearing  of  Southern  men  was,  from  the  beginning 
of  California,  one  of  marked  insolence  and  of  overbearing 
contempt  toward  all  Northern  men  who  undertook  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  custom-house,  post-office,  mint,  navy  yard,  United  States 
Marshal's  office,  and  most  other  Federal  positions  were  oc- 
cupied largely  by  Southern  men.  The  same  was  true  of  our 
State  offices,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  our  municipal  positions. 
The  only  controverted  question  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Union  was  whether  it  should  come  in  as  a  free  or 
slave  State.  .  The  "Archy"  decision  indicated  the  bias  of 
Democratic  opinion  in  reference  to  slavery  and  slave  institu- 
tions. A  trial  was  had  in  one  of  our  district  courts  where  a 
microscope  was  used  in  open  court  to  determine  whether  the 
witness  had  one-eighth  of  African  blood.  For  many  years 
negroes  were  not  permitted  to  testify.  Mr.  Broderick  was 
the  first  to  break  the  force  of  the  Southern  oligarchy  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  obtain  a  complete  triumph  over  it.  When  the 
war  came,  the  question  assumed  another  aspect.  The  Doug- 
las Democracy — more  properly  the  Broderick  Democracy — 
favored  the  war,  and,  uniting  with  the  Republican  party  that 
had  voted  for  Fremont  for  President,  and  for  Leland  Stan- 
ford for  governor,  formed  what  ever  since  that  time  and  to- 
day constitutes  the  Republican  party  of  California.  The 
Southern  element  has,  since  the  day  that  Broderick  fought 
Caleb  Smith,  since  Broderick  became  senator,  since  the  civil 
war,  and  all  during  the  long  years  of  its  minority,  entertained 
an  irreconcilable  political  hatred  of  Northern  men.  It  has 
been  smothered  under  defeat ;  it  has  been  repressed  under  the 
required  amenities  of  business  contact  and  the  intercourse  of 
social  life;  but  it  has  existed,  and  is  as  powerful  and  active 
to-day  as  when  Mr.  Broderick  fell  under  the  fatal  shot  of 
Terry  ;  as  when  Mr.  Ruffin  of  Virginia  fired  upon  Sumter  ; 
as  when  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  ;  as  when  Booth 
assassinated  Lincoln.  It  breaks  out — the  smouldering  fires 
light  up  the  dead  ashes— every  time  there  comes  a  breath  of 
political  hope.  The  nomination  of  Hancock,  and  the  belief 
that  he  would  be  elected,  inspired  our  chivalry  friends  with 
an  earnest  belief  that  the  good  time  long  waited  for  had 
come.  The  old  "  By  God  sirs"  were  heard  in  the  streets. 
Old  hickories  stole  from  their  hiding-places,  and  their  bended 
tops  swung  carelessly  as  the  arm  crooked  itself  gracefully  in 
salutation  of  the  spirit  fiend.  The  visit  of  President  Hayes 
who  had  treated  the  South  most  generously,  who  had  with- 
drawn bayonets  and  carpet-baggers,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self full-breasted  upon  Southern  honor,  and  accepted  its  pro- 
fessions of  reconciliation — they  affected  to  consider  a  political 
pilgrimage.  Southern  honor  forgot  itself.  Only  one  South- 
ern gentleman  was  found  to  welcome  the  Chief  Magistrate  at 
the  State  border.  A  Southern  audience,  under  the  eloquence 
of  a  Southern  orator,  at  Modesto,  so  far  forgot  its  chivalry  as 
to  insult  the  President.  Southern  men  had  claimed  the 
electoral  vote,  the  anticipated  Senator,  all  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  begun  to  apportion  among  themselves  the  five 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes  of  Federal  office.  When  alas  ! 
there  came  from  Oregon  the  little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  beginning  to  overspread  the  political  horizon. 
It  grew  in  Vermont,  it  did  not  become  less  threatening  in 
Maine,  it  grew  blacker  in  Connecticut,  it  burst  into  a  tem- 
pest in  Ohio,  and  the  lightning  from  Indiana  struck  the 
chivalry  of  California  full  in  the  face  —  struck  the  arro- 
gant, boasting  Democracy  of  the  nation  stark  dead  upon 
the  political  battle-field,  guaranteeing  for  another  four  years 
the  administration  of  the  Government  under  Republican  rule, 
a  generous  and  successful  rule  which  Southern  Democrats 
have  not  had  the  intelligence  to  appreciate,  or  the  generosity 
to  accept. 

Southern  traitors,  Northern  copperheads,  foreign  adven- 
turers, and  all  office-seekers  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Democracy  was  once  a  party  of  principle, 
a  party  of  splendid  leaders,  a  party  of  honest  rank  and  file. 
It  was  grand  and  loyal.  It  was  true  and  honest.  It  has 
fallen  into  dishonor.  It  has  abandoned  principle.  It  has 
forgotten  its  allegiance  to  the  country.  It  is  the  party  of 
treason,  strategy,  and  spoils.  It  is  no  longer  a  party — it  is  a 
mob  ;  it  is  organized  crime.  Its  banner  is  black  ;  its  motto 
is  "Death  to  the  republic!"  It  is  a  band  of  wreckers,  to 
allure,  by  false  signals,  the  ship  of  state  upon  a  dangerous 
shore.  The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  loyalty,  of  in- 
telligence, of  property,  of  moral  ideas,  of  national  principles, 
and  of  social  order.  It  is  the  aristocratic  party.  It  is  the 
aristocracy  of  birth,  of  intelligence,  of  wealth.  It  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  labor — intellectual  and  physical  labor.     Wealth  in 


this  land  comes  from  labor.  Labor  is  king.  It  is  a  dynasty. 
We  of  the  North  inherited  it.  It  was  crowned  mon- 
arch by  our  fathers.  We  transmit  its  throne  and  sceptre  to 
our  sons.  We  teach  loyalty  in  our  schools.  We  have  made 
it  honorable  to  toil.  We  recognize  the  dignity  of  labor.  In 
the  interest  of  unpaid  slave  labor,  the  South  undertook  to 
construct  an  empire  "the  corner-stone  of  which,"  said  Vice- 
President  Stephens,  "should  be  human  slavery."  The  Re- 
publican party,  in  the  interest  of  free  labor,  declared  that 
slavery  should  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  the  interest  of  slave-holders,  who  owned  men 
and  women,  and  demanded  from  them  uncompensated  toil, 
said  it  should  extend — "  that  slavery  should  be  universal  and 
freedom  local."  The  political  issue  was  framed  between  the 
two  parties  in  1856 — Fremont  representing  "freedom," 
"  free  labor,"  and  "  free  soil "  ;  Buchanan  representing  the 
slave  power,  and  its  policy  of  extension.  On  appeal  to  the 
ballot  the  Republican  party  was  defeated,  and  loyally  it  sub- 
mitted to  defeat.  Buchanan  became  President.  It  1S60,  it 
made  the  appeal  again  to  the  ballot-box,  and  this  time  won. 
Lincoln  was  elected,  the  Republican  party  declaring  its 
principles  to  be,  "  non-interference  with  the  extension  of 
"slavery  in  States  where  it  existed  by  law,  but  non-extension 
"  to  the  Territories,"  and  this  because  the  North  was  con- 
vinced that  slavery  was  unprofitable,  demoralizing,  and  bar- 
barous ;  because  it  was  more  prosperous  without  slavery 
than  the  South  with  slavery.  Civilization  reached  a  higher 
standard  and  morals  attained  a  higher  development  at  the 
North  than  at  the  South.  The  North  thought  this,  and,  so 
thinking,  it  made  the  circumscribing  of  slavery  within  its 
then  limits  a  political  issue,  went  before  the  people  on  that 
issue,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, won.  The  Democratic  party,  then,  as  now,  con- 
trolled by  the  South  and  slave-holders,  revolted  ;  rebelled 
against  the  Government ;  drew  States  out  of  the  Union  by 
fraud,  intrigue,  and  violence;  fired  on  the  flag;  inaugurated 
civil  war.  Not  till  after  the  war  had  continued  for  months, 
and  only  then  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  necessity  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  after  a  preliminary  notice  of  one  hundred 
days,  did  President  Lincoln  declare  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks. 


The  South  was  conquered.  At  Appomattox  its  armies  sur- 
rendered. It  was  parolled  upon  its  honor;  upon  its  honor 
pledged  no  prisoners  were  taken,  no  property  confiscated,  no 
lives  exacted  for  treason.  The  South,  its  leaders,  its  rank 
and  file,  its  statesmen,  its  politicians,  pledged  their  honor  to 
abide  the  result.  On  their  honor  they  accepted  the  freedom 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave;  on  their  honor  they 
agreed  not  to  demand  payment  for  Southern  claims ;  on  their 
honor  they  agreed  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  nation 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  flag.  Lincoln  was  murdered,  and 
this  was  the  first  fruit  of  Lee's  surrender.  Johnson  was 
President,  and  Hancock  was  sent  South  to  defeat  in  Louisi- 
ana the  laws  of  Congress.  In  1S6S,  General  Grant  became 
President.  He  was  elected,  and  his  election  was  for  the  third 
time  a  national  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party  and 
ts  policy.  In  1S72,  he  was  again  elected.  It  was  the  fourth 
decision.  The  South  then  complained  of  bayonets  and 
carpet-bags.  In  1876,  Hayes  was  elected.  He  changed  the 
policy  of  his  party  from  bayonets  and  carpet-bags  to  concil- 
iation and  home  rule.  He  withdrew  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
to  the  South  its  local  offices.  He  placed  two  Southern 
statesmen  in  his  cabinet  —  Key  and  Maynard.  He  sent 
Mosby  as  consul  to  China,  Longstreet  as  minister  to  Turkey; 
gave  to  the  South  its  State  governments — Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina.  Then  Southern  "honor"  for  the  sec- 
ond time  fruited  out  in  a  "solid  South."  Then  brigadier- 
generals,  insolent  with  power,  undertook  to  recognize  $1,390,- 
000,000  of  Southern  claims;  to  increase  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  order  to  invalidate  the  constitutional  amendments ;  vio- 
lated the  ballot-box,  and  made  it  impossible  for  Southern 
Republicans  to  vote ;  organized  Kuklux  and  red-shirted  night- 
riders;  over-awed  Republican  meetings,  and  suppressed  free 
speech.  Southern  "honor"  forgot  its  pledges,  and  murdered 
liberty  in  all  its  borders.  The  issue  of  1880  is  the  issue  that 
has  been  made  and  won  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  same 
cause  in  which  a  loyal  North  has  won  five  decisive  victories. 
It  is  the  same  men  on  both  sides — loyal  soldiers  in  blue, 
traitors  in  Confederate  gray;  Union  men  in  serried  ranks 
against  combined  Northern  and  Southern  conspirators.  The 
same  men  in  California  conspired  to  place  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  shotted  guns  of  Alcatraz,  commanded  by 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  who  subsequently  offered  his  services 
to  the  South  and  laid  down  his  life  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Shiloh.  The  same  conspirators  who  would  then  have  dragged 
California  out  of  the  Union,  and  who  would  have  divided 
the  Union,  are  intriguing  to  obtain  political  control  over  it 
and  over  the  nation.  The  scheme  is  splendid  for  its  audac- 
ity. It  is  monumental  in  its  impudence.  It  exhibits  the 
cheek  of  a  bronze  horse.  It  is  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
It  is  sublime  in  its  insolence.  It  is  worthy  of  a  chivalrous 
South  and  a  dough-faced  North.  There  have  been  six  de- 
cisive battles  in  the  world.  There  are  to  be  six  decisive  bat- 
tles to  establish  freedom  in  America.  Five  have  been  fought 
and  won.     There  is  one  more  fight  to  make,  one  more  vie- 
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tor)'  to  achieve,  and  the  work  is  forever  done.  That  battle 
is  on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  Argonaut  has  struck  its 
last  blow.  It  has  been  a  volunteer  in  this  fight.  It  will  re- 
cord the  victor)'.  It  will  rejoice  with  the  country.  Its  re- 
ward will  be  the  continuing  privilege  of  free  utterance,  in  a 
free  country,  till,  in  that  prejudiced  and  passionate  South- 
land, there  shall  be  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  free  bal- 
lot—all under  the  protection  of  just  laws,  impartially  admin- 
istered to  black  and  white. 


The-Democratic-Party-The-Solid-South — the.  alliance  of 
the  discontented  political  elements  of  the  nation — has  for- 
feited its  honor  in  ever)'  particular.  It  does  not  deserve,  it 
does  not  merit  the  confidence  of  the  country.  It  is  a  party 
whose  past  history  is  a  history  of  treason.  It  is  a  his  tor)'  of 
conspiracy  against  the  law.  It  has  been  for  these  twenty-five 
years  a  history  of  ingratitude,  cowardice,  insincerity,  and 
fraud.  It  is  a  party  of  misrepresentation,  of  lies,  of  for- 
geries. Its  campaigns — national  and  State — have  been  cam- 
paigns of  strategy.  Its  candidates  have  been  chosen  for 
availability.  Its  platforms  have  not  been  declarations  of 
principles,  but  have  been  most  miserable  evasions,  prepared 
by  unprincipled  demagogues  to  catch  the  ignorant  and  the 
unreflecting.  McClellan,  Seymour,  Greeley,  Tilden,  and 
Hancock  were  chosen — not  as  candidates  representing  the 
principles  for  which  the  South  involved  the  country  in  war — 
but  were  chosen  as  availables,  in  order  to  first  get  power  and 
then  abuse  it.  The  Democratic  campaigns  in  this  State- 
notably  when  Henry  Huntly  Haight,  an  original  abolitionist 
and  Republican,  was  nominated  for  governor — notably  when 
two  years  ago  the  party  went  to  pieces  with  its  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  Sand-lot — have  lost  sight  of  every  honor- 
able principle  that  once  distinguished  the  Democratic  party. 
With  its  intrigues,  its  "  solid  South,"  its  Tammany  bargain- 
ings, its  compromises,  its  trades,  its  slanders,  its  forgeries, 
its  violence  at  the  South,  its  willingness  to  do  anything  with 
anybody  in  order  to  secure  success,  it  has  become  a  win- 
dow-tapping political  harlot,  entitled  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  all  brave  and  honest  men.  The  national  campaign, 
from  its  beginning,  was  a  campaign  of  slander,  personal  vili- 
fication, detraction,  and  abuse.  It  began  in  misrepresenta- 
tion and  lies,  and  it  is  now  engaged  in  supporting  those  lying 
misrepresentations  with  forgeries  and  perjuries. '  Its  national 
committee  has  violated  the  telegraph  by  stealing  dispatches. 
It  has  violated  the  post-office  by  forging  a  cancelation 
stamp.  It  has  simulated  General  Garfield's  handwriting, 
and  forged  his  signature  to  a  man  who  never  lived,  and  to  a 
workingman's  organization  that  never  existed.  Confederate 
white  bullies  prevent  the  negro  from  voting.  The  ballot-box 
at  the  South  is  polluted.  New  York  bullies  and  Kentucky 
repeaters  are  sent  to  Indiana.  Fraud,  violence,  and  crime  are 
the  effective  weapons  with  which  the  Democratic  party  ex- 
pects to  achieve  a  national  victory,  and  bring  the  control  of  a 
commonwealth  numbering  fifty  millions  of  people  under 
its  administration;  under  the  administration  of  traitors,  cop- 
perheads, and  adventurers,  that  they  may  plunder  the  coun- 
try and  rob  the  people.  As  sure  as  God  reigns,  this  conspiracy 
will  be  defeated  next  Tuesday. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Stuart  M.  Taylor  for  a 
printed  copy  of  his  speech  at  Union  Hall,  under  the  strain 
of  which  he  was  delivered  of  twins.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss 
the  issues  of  the  fight,  and  when  Colonel  Taylor  declares 
that  "  the  Republican  party  has  failed  to  restore  and  revivify 
"  the  Union,  and  to  establish  sound  relations  between  the 
"  whites  a?id  enfranchised  negroes"  it  is  a  declaration  so  true 
in  fact,  and  so  false  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  fact,  that  we 
have  no  patience  to  discuss  it.  The  Republican  party  has 
failed  to  restore  the  Union,  because  it  has  permitted  dis- 
unionists  and  traitors  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  political  power. 
It  has  failed  to  establish  sound  relations  between  the  whites 
and  the  enfranchised  negroes,  because  the  ex-slave-holding 
rebels  have  refused  to  obey  the  laws,  and  refused  to  give  the 
blacks  those  privileges  that  belong  to  their  enfranchised  con- 
dition. The  South  and  its  people  are  animated  with  that 
unrepentant  hatred  of  the  North  and  Northern  men  that 
may  not  be  unnatural  to  it,  but  which  is  altogether  inexcusa- 
ble, and  strongly  suggestive  of  the  demagogue  and  the 
dough-face,  when  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  a 
Northern  man.  The  sentiments  that  he  utters  against  the 
North,  and  against  Northern  men  who  did  not  go  to  the  bat- 
tle-field, are  simply  atrocious.  We  quote:  "Stay-at-homes 
"are  always  malign ers  and  obstructionists.  Sir,  I  despise 
"  the  malignity  of  the  Republican  party.  I  loathe  its  long 
"  record  of  corruption.  I  abhor  facts  in  the  lives  of  its  can- 
"  didates,  as  told  in  the  pages  of  Republican  history  itself. 
"The  living  witnesses  to  Republican  rascalities,  and  rob- 
"beries,  and  frauds,  are  Republican  journals,  and  Republi- 
can lips,  and  Republican  revelations.  I  abominate  its 
"  sneaking,  driveling  hypocrisy,  its  reckless  lies,  its  calum- 
"nies,  its  stabs  in  the  back,  its  greed  of  gain,  its  thirsf  for 
"power.  Sir,  whenever  you  see  a  radical  stay-at-home 
"  Republican,  look  on  his  breast  for  a  medal  for 
"  malice  and  a  prize  for  persecution.  Whenever  you  see 
"a  Republican,  look  in  his  hand  for  a  club  to  beat 
"out    the   brains  of    all   Irishmen    and  Dutchmen;     look 


"  for  a  pious  fraud,  a  man  who  prays  on  Sunday, 
"and  preys  on  his  neighbors  the  rest  of  the  week; 
"who,  if  he  were  in  hell,  would  hold  up  the  negro  between 
"  himself  and  the  fire."  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  very  little  of  the 
"  cowardly,  sneaking,  stay-at-home  Republicans  who  now 
"  want  to  slobber  over  the  breasts  of  the  brave  boys  in  blue." 
If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiment  and  the  language  in- 
dulged in  by  one  who  prides  himself  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
a  gentleman,  in  the  name  of  God  what  may  we  expect  from 
the  blackguards  of  the  party — the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  ? 
If  these  are  the  feelings  of  a  Northern  Democrat,  to  what 
length  of  indulgence  in  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  hate  would 
the  Southern  man  go?  If  this  is  the  feeling  after  twenty 
years  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  the  minority,  to  what  apothe- 
osis of  madness  would  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Taylor  and  his  party 
be  carried  if  allowed  to  become  masters  of  "  Northern  stay- 
at-homes"?  Where  would  their  acts  of  madness  stop  if, 
drunk  with  power  and  influence,  with  personal  hate  against 
Northern  men,  they  were  clothed  with  authority  to  control 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  to  have  the  exclusive  management  of  its 
finances,  its  army,  and  its  navy?  The  language  we  have 
quoted  is  that  of  a  man  who  hates  his  fellow-men  because 
they  differ  with  him  in  political  opinions,  or  it  is  the  frenzied 
utterance  of  a  garrulous  idiot,  who,  under  the  uninspired  en- 
thusiasm of  an  empty  brain,  indulges  in  vain  and  empty 
talk.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  Taylor  comes  from  the  North  ;  we 
wish  he  had  been  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina. 
This  after-birth  of  wordy  nonsense  is  worse  than  the  six  pair 
of  twins  upon  the  safe  delivery  of  which  we  so  sincerely 
congratulated  him  last  week. 


The  evidence  of  party  sympathy  in  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese question  may  be  epitomized  thus  :  The  Republican  party 
has  ever  been  the  party  of  free  labor,  as  against  sla^e  labor; 
the  party  that  gave  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  to  en- 
courage labor  upon  land;  that  favors  a  tariff  to  protect  the 
labor  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  When 
the  Chinese  question  first  claimed  political  notice,  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  California  was  the  first  to  take  position  against 
Chinese  immigration.  The  Chicago  convention  was  the  first 
national  convention  to  declare  against  it.  Senator  Sargent, 
Representatives  Page  and  Davis — all  Republicans — were  the 
first  to  introduce  bills  to  restrain  it.  Senator  Farley — Dem- 
ocratic— has  accomplished  nothing.  General  Garfield,  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  emphatic  against  it.  A  Demo- 
crat— one  Reed — was  the  first  commissioner  to  make  a  treaty 
with  China.  It  was  under  a  Democratic  administration — 
Buchanan's.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  Democratic  Senate. 
When  Burlingame  made  his  treaty,  he  provided  in  it  that  the 
Chinese  should  not  become  citizens.  The  Democrats  and 
others  gave  him  a  civic  banquet  in  San  Francisco,  Haight,  a 
Democratic  governor,  presiding.  In  1852,  a  Democratic 
legislature  passed  a  coolie  contract  bill,  introduced  by  Arch- 
ibald C.  Peachy,  a  Democrat;  reported  in  the  senate  by 
Philip  A.  Roach,  a  Democrat;  and  defeated  by  a  Whig  mi- 
nority, assisted  by  David  C.  Broderick,  a  Northern  Demo- 
crat, and  who,  were  he  now  living,  would  be  a  Republican. 
The  Democratic  platform  encourages  Chinese  immigration 
for  commercial  purposes.  Hancock,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, is  silent  upon  the  question.  The  South  desires  Chinese 
labor,  and  is  now  engaged  in  its  importation,  and  it  rules  the 
Democracy.  The  New  York  World,  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  every  other  prominent  Democratic  paper  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  favor  and  advocate  Chinese  immigration. 
Democratic  judges  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  now  naturaliz- 
ing Chinese  that  they  may  vote.  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Republi- 
can United  States  judge,  has  refused  to  naturalize  Chinese. 
The  South  demands  Chinese  laborers  to  take  the  place  of 
slave  labor.  The  South  rules  the  Democratic  party.  Hence, 
the  logic  is  unanswerable.  If  Hancock  is  elected,  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  Democratic  Supreme  Court,  laws 
will  be  passed  to  encourage  unrestricted  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. They  will  become  voters  and  citizens.  Let  the  Dem- 
ocratic rank  and  file  put  this  in  their  dudeens  and  smoke  it. 


I  am  getting  very  tired  of  keeping  silent  under  the  lies  and 
misrepresentations  of  a  score  of  Democratic  demagogues — 
who  are  perambulating  this  State  speech-making  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  "  solid  South "  conspiracy — charging  that  I  am, 
in  my  writings  and  my  speeches,  assaulting  the  nationality  or 
religion  of  any  class.  As  soon  as  election  is  over,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  make  it  very  clearly  apparent  where  I  draw  my 
lines.  I  pronounce,  in  advance  of  that  explanation,  this 
whole  business  of  misrepresentation  to  be  a  cowardly  en- 
deavor to  make  Democratic  votes  out  of  that  more  ignorant 
portion  of  our  foreign  class  that  can  not  intelligently  read. 
It  is  a  lie  that  in  the  Argonaut  there  is  any  article  that — 
justly  interpreted,  with  its  context — conveys  a  reproach 
against  any  good  citizen  of  foreign  birth,  or  any  citizen  be- 
cause of  his  religious  belief.  In  common  with  intelligent 
and  loyal  adopted  citizens  of  all  nationalities,  I  believe  that 
great  danger  threatens  our  institutions,  political  and  social, 
by  the  introduction  to  our  country  of  a  criminal  and  ignorant 
element  from  other  lands.  They  are  invading  us  in  danger- 
ous numbers  ;  they  are  overrunning  our  great  commercial 


cities.  In  New  York,  our  largest  city,  they  are  to-day  a  ter- 
ror. They  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try that  menaces  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and 
threatens  to  destroy  republican  government.  Intelligent  for- 
eigners, having  the  same  interest  as  the  native-born,  and  hav- 
ing a  keener  appreciation  of  this  danger,  are  more  anxious 
than  the  native-born  to  avert  it,  by  arresting  and  preventing 
the  influx  to  our  shores  of  this  kind  of  immigration.  In 
self-defense  our  immigration  laws  must  be  modified.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-preservation,  our  naturalization 
laws  must  be  repealed,  and  in  their  place  there  must  be 
enacted  other  laws  that  recognize,  as  an  element  of  citizen- 
ship, moral  character,  intelligence,  and  industry.  The  bad 
and  vicious  of  our  native-born  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  bad  and  vicious  of  the  foreign-born  ought  never  to  have 
it  made  possible  that  they  should  be  armed  with  political 
power.  It  is  an  anomaly,  altogether  without  the  precedent 
of  international  comity,  that  the  dynamite  nihilist  fiend  of 
Russia,  the  landlord-murdering  tenant  of  Ireland,  the  bloody 
socialist  conspirator  of  Germany,  the  secret  Carbonaro 
of  Italy,  the  intriguing  and  bloody  communist  of  France, 
the  vile  and  worthless,  the  paupers  and  mendicants  of  Eu- 
rope, driven  from  their  own  lands  for  crimes,  should  be  poured 
upon  this.  It  is  bad  enough  that  they  be  permitted  to  land 
upon  our  shores,  but  it  is  monstrous  that  they  should  become 
citizens  of  our  republic  and  eligible  to  office.  The  party 
that  will  not  be  willing  to  legislate  in  this  direction  is  the 
party  of  treason.  The  Democratic  party  and  its  lying  ora- 
torical demagogues  may  hope  to  live  by  recruiting  its  crim- 
inal ranks  with  imported  criminals,  and  by  the  defamation 
and  slander  of  the  journal  or  speaker  who  dares  to  sound 
this  alarm.  It  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  Republican  party  is 
intelligent  enough,  and  bold  enough,  and  patriotic  enough  to 
meet  this  danger  as  it  has  met  others  more  formidable.  The 
Republican  party  will  have  the  support  of  all  honest  men, 
and  all  intelligent  men  who  love  this  country  better  than 
they  love  the  party  that  conspired  for  its  destruction.  Among 
these  intelligent  and  honest  men  who  desire  to  preserve  the 
country  and  its  institutions,  will  be  found  the  honest  and  in- 
telligent foreign-born  citizen.  P. 


The  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  General 
Garfield  to  one  H.  L.  Morey,  of  Lynn,  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  question,  is  pronounced  by  General  Garfield  to  be  a 
"  base  forger)'."  He  says :  "Its  stupid  a?id  brutal  sentiments 
"  /  never  expressed  nor  entertained."  In  addition  to  this — if 
any  additional  proof  were  needed — it  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  forged  by  a  man  named  Kennard  Philip,  a  writer 
on  the  journal  that  printed  it ;  that  no  such  person  as  Morey 
ever  lived  in  Lynn;  no  such  organization  as  the  "Employers 
Union  "  ever  existed;  that  the  postage-cancelation  stamp  is 
a  forged  one,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  deliberate  and 
premeditated  forgery  by  a  Democrat  for  a  political  purpose. 
Such  an  act  as  this  is  not  altogether  surprising.  It  is  not  so 
strange  a  thing  that,  in  a  party  that  contains  nearly  all  the 
criminals  of  the  nation,  one  should  be  found  to  commit  a 
forgery.  The  marvelous  thing  is,  that  such  men  as  Abraham 
S.  Hewitt,  Speaker  Randall,  and  Mr.  Barnum,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  should  become  swift 
witnesses  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  fraud  ;  that  such  re- 
spectable party  journals  as  the  New  York  World  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  should  continue  to  print  this  forged 
letter  after  the  forgery  is  exposed;  that  Democratic  com- 
mittees, supposed  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen,  should  con- 
tinue to  circulate  it.  An  intelligent  public  will  repudiate  such 
business  as  this.  The  men  who  engage  in  it  will  be  held  up 
to  public  contempt.  It  is  a  piece  of  dirty  business — only 
possible  within  a  party  utterly  demoralized — to  aid  a  cause 
that,  except  for  desperate  effort,  is  already  lost. 


When  the  campaign  opened,  it  was  the  announced  and  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  Democracy  to  put  the  Republican 
party  on  the  defensive.  Judge  Terr)'  began  the  work  of  vile 
accusation  upon  this  coast — "liar,  thief,  and  perjurer"  were 
the  epithets  chosen  by  this  type  of  all  that's  chivalrous.  The 
cry  was  taken  up  by  "Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,"  and 
the  chorus  of  defamation  went  up  from  press  and  orator  all 
over  the  land.  DeGolyer,  Oakes  Ames,  and  $329  ;  bigot, 
Campbellite,  and  hypocrite,  were  yelped  by  every  Democratic 
hound  from  Maine  to  California.  This  crusade  ended  by 
forging,  robbing  the  telegraph,  and  simulating  postage  can- 
celation. It  is  ended,  crushed  out;  and  General  Garfield 
and  General  Arthur — whether  they  be  elected  or  defeated — 
have  passed  through  the  campaign  and  come  out  of  it  with- 
out leaving  the  proof  of  a  stain  upon  their  integrity.  The 
Democratic  party  is  upon  the  defensive  now,  and  forever. 
Not  General  Hancock,  for  he  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
gentleman  in  it ;  but  the  whole  gang,  from  Barnum  down  to 
Wade  Hampton — or  deeper  yet,  down  to  David  S.  Terry  ; 
party  leaders,  and  party  press,  and  party  followers,  are  all 
on  the  defensive.  This  might  have  been  a  clean  and  decent 
campaign;  and  that  it  has  not  is  the  fault  not  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  is  the  fault  of  the  Democracy,  made  des  "er? 
by  their  long  despair  of  office,  and  the  ho^elesi 
their  present  prospects. 


iO 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MISS    FYDGET'S    MISTAKE. 


"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  won't  you  give  me  a  drink  of 
milk?" 

Miss  Fydget  had  just  come  in  from  a  long  and  bootless 
search  through  the  pasture  for  a  wandering  brood  of  young 
turkeys,  which  had  been  missing  since  morning. 

She  was  was  warm  and  tired  ;  one  boot  was  burst  open  on 
the  side,  her  sun-bonnet  hung  limp  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
her  gray  curls  were  in  true  artistic  confusion,  and  a  vicious 
blackberry  briar  had  torn  her  hands,  until  she  looked  as  if 
she  might  have  been  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Zulus. 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  minded  all  that,"  was  Miss  Fydget's 
melancholy  comment  to  herself,  "  if  only  I  could  have  found 
my  young  turkeys.  They  do  say  that  there  is  a  company  of 
tramps  loafing  about  the  country,  and " 

Just  then  the  mild  voice  of  an  old  man,  sitting  on  the 
well-curb,  broke  in  upon  the  thread  of  her  reflections — an 
old  man,  in  a  shabby  gray  coat,  buttoned  closely  across  his 
chest,  shoes  thickly  coated  with  dust,  and  a  rude  cane,  cut 
from  the  woods,  upon  which  he  rested  his  folded  hands. 

Miss  Fydget  stared  at  the  old  man ;  the  old  man  returned 
her  gaze,  deprecatingly. 

"  Perhaps  you're  deaf,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger,  elevat- 
ing his  voice  a  semi-tone  or  so  higher. 

"No  more  than  yourself!"  said  Miss  Fydget,  naturally 
somewhat  irritated. 

Miss  Fydget  bethought  herself  of  the  floating  rumor  she 
had  heard.  Perhaps  this  venerable  vagrant  was  one  of  the 
very  band  now  marauding  through  the  vales  and  glens  of 
Rochemont ;  perhaps  even  now  he  had  a  corps  of  bloody- 
minded  coadjutors  hidden  behind  the  stone  wall,  or  under 
the  moss-roof  of  the  ancient  smoke-house.  And  Miss 
Fydget  was  possessed  of  several  pieces  of  antique  silver,  and 
had  forty  dollars  in  an  old  tea-pot,  on  the  uppermost  closet 
shelf ! 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  curtly  questioned  she. 

"  A  man  and  a  brother,"  the  old  man  answered,  not  with- 
out a  covert  smile. 

"  No,  you're  not,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  incensed  at  what  she 
deemed  a  piece  of  unnecessary  insolence.  "  You're  a 
tramp." 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  Is  a  tramp,  then,  destitute  of  all  the  privileges  of 
humanity?"  he  asked. 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Miss  Fydget. 

"  Tramps  must  live  as  well  as  other  people,"  pleaded  the 
old  man.     "  Now,  look  at  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  "I'm  looking  at  you;  and  a 
dusty,  shabby-looking  figure  you  are,  I  must  say." 

"  I've  walked  fifteen  miles  since  morning,  with  nothing  to 
eat  or  drink." 

"  That's  what  they  all  say,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  incredulously. 

"Would  it  be  any  great  stretch  to  your  hospitality  to  give 
me  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  cool  milk?"  he  replied. 

Miss  Fydget  stood  for  a  moment,  pondering  the  petition 
in  her  mind. 

"  Look  here,  old  man  !"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  you're  a  tramp;  but  1  suppose  that  you're  human, 
after  all.  There's  a  pile  of  knotty  pine  stumps  under  the 
shed ;  you  may  split  a  few  for  my  cooking-stove." 

"  But,  ma'am " 

"  1  knew  how  it  would  be,"  shrilly  interrupted  Miss  Fydget. 
"You're  a  deal  too  lazy  to  work;  you'd  rather  starve  than  do 
an  honest  day's  work,  any  time." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly.  "  It  is  a 
good  many  years  since  I  split  a  pile  of  wood." 

"  I'll  go  bail  it  is,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  satirically. 

"  But  if  you  will  get  me  the  axe,  1  will  try  and  do  my  best," 
he  added,  meekly. 

"  The  axe  is  hanging  up  in  the  wood-shed,  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  door,"  said  Miss  Fydget. 

And  she  went  into  the  house,  leaving  her  venerable  visitor 
to  do  as  he  pleased  about  accepting  her  offer. 

After  she  was  within  the  four  yellow-washed  walls  of  her 
own  kitchen,  however,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  done 
rather  a  foolish  thing. 

"  I  suppose  he'd  as  soon  split  my  head  open  as  the  sticks 
of  wood,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "  And  of  course  he  knows 
that  I'm  alone  in  the  world — I  mean  in  the  house.  But  it's 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,"  with  a  deep  sigh.  "And  who 
knows  but  I  maybe  murdered  within  the  next  five  minutes?" 

"Thud,  thud!"  came  the  sound  of  the  axe,  descending 
with  slow,  regular  strokes  upon  the  knotty  stumps  of  yellow 
pine;  and  Miss  Fydget  listened  with  a  sort  of  terrible  fas- 
cination, wondering,  as  she  did  so,  what  sort  of  relation,  in 
the  matter  of  sound,  the  human  tympanum  might  bear  to 
the  pine  stumps. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was !"  said  she  to  herself. 

And,  with  noiseless  movements,  she  went  across  the  kitchen 
floor  and  took  down  a  rusty  musket,  which  had  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  old  brick  chimney  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
child. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  could  fire  it  off,"  said  she  ;  "but  I'll 
try,  if  I  see  any  signs  of  mischief." 

It  was  unnecessary,  however.  She  poured  out  a  bowl  of 
milk,  first  thriftily  pausing  to  skim  it,  and  then  cut  a  good 
thick  slice  of  rye  bread,  taking  care  to  secrete  the  bread- 
knife  when  she  was  through.  And  then,  seating  herself  by 
the  window,  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  question  of 
the  missing  brood  of  turkeys. 

"  He  knows  where  they  are,  I'll  bet  anything,"  soliloquized 
Miss  Fydget.  "And  he  shall  tell  me.  Old  man— old  man, 
I  say ! "      ■ 

The  venerable  wood-splitter  paused  at  the  sound  of  her 
summons. 

"  Come  here  ! "  she  called. 

The  old  man  obeyed. 

"You've  done  enough,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  inwardly  re- 
joiced that  he  had  left  the  axe  sticking  in  the  last  pine-knot 
instead  of  coming  toward  her  brandishing  it  in  the  air,  Pow- 
hattan  fashion. 

"  That  is  what  I  was  just  thinking  myself,"  observed  the 
old  man,  wiping  his  streaming  forehead. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Fydget, sharply  and  suddenly,  as  if 
she  fain  would  take  him  by  surprise,  "where  are  my  tur- 

i  h  ?  "  uttered  the  old  man. 


"My  turkeys!"  shrilly  enunciated  Miss  Fydget.  "My 
brood  of  sixteen  white  turkey-chicks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  not  say,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  puz- 
zled countenance. 

"That's  false!"  said  Miss  Fydget,  imperially.  "  \i  you 
don't  know,  your  gang  does ;  and  I  insist  on  having  my  tur- 
keys back  again." 

The  old  man  looked  bewildered.  Miss  Fydget  eyed  him 
with  a  gaze  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into  the  most  ob- 
durate heart. 

"Madame,"  he  began,  but  Miss  Fydget  interrupted  him. 

" There's  your  milk,"  said  she,  " and  your  bread.  "If  you 
can  eat  and  drink  with  a  good  conscience,  knowing  my  tur- 
keys are  gone,  do  so." 

Apparently,  Miss  Fydget's  turkey-chicks  rested  but  lightly 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  wayfarer,  for  he  ate  and  drank  to 
the  last  mouthful. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the  empty  bowl  within 
the  window-sill  —  Miss  Fydget  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bolt  and  bar  the  door. 

"  Go,"  said  the  lady,  curtly. 

"But  I  wished  to  say  to  you " 

By  way  of  answer,  Miss  Fydget  took  up  the  rusty  gun, 
placed  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  pointed  the  barrel  full  at  her 
guest. 

"If  you  don't  take  yourself  off,  I'll  fire,"  said  Miss  Fydget, 
resolutely. 

And  upon  this  unmistakable  hint,  the  old  man  took  up  his 
cap  and  trudged  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"  The  woman  must  be  a  maniac  I "  said  he  to  himself. 

While  Miss  Fydget  made  haste  to  take  a  dose  of  valerian 
to  settle  her  "  perturbed  senses." 

"  I've  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  said  she.  "  But  I  must 
get  rested  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go  to  Lavina  Thorpe's  to 
tea.  The  bishop  is  to  be  there,  and  I  wouldn't  miss  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him  for  a  thousand  dollars  !  " 

And,  between  the  stimulus  of  the  valerian,  and  the  calm 
afforded  by  a  half-hour's  nap,  Miss  Fydget  managed  to  array 
herself  in  a  stiff  Dlack  silk  dress,  with  a  white  ribbon  cap, 
and  set  out  for  Lavina  Thorpe's,  at  a  few  moments  past  four. 

As  she  crossed  her  door-yard,  a  slowly  winding  procession 
met  her  eye,  returning  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  pasture- 
meadow — the  sixteen  young  turkeys  ! 

"  There  they  come  now,"  said  Miss  Fydget,  with  a  mo- 
mentary twinge  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  tramp.  "  How- 
ever, it's  all  over  and  gone  now,  and  what's  done  can't  be 
undone  !" 

The  company  was  all  gathered  at  Lavina  Thorpe's ;  the 
best  china  and  silver  were  out,  and  great  bunches  of  cabbage- 
roses  decked  the  mantel  in  gilt  vases,  that  were  at  least  a 
century  old. 

"Is  he  here?"  nervously  whispered  Miss  Fydget,  as  she 
removed  her  hat  in  the  front  chamber  up-stairs. 

"  The  dear  man — yes  !  "  said  Miss  Thorpe,  enthusiasti- 
cally clasping  her  hands.  "Walked  all  the  way  from  Sims- 
town  Station,  and  met  with  all  sorts  of  interesting  adventures. 
What  do  you  think  of  his  being  taken  for  a " 

But  here  she  was  called  away. 

When  Miss  Fydget  descended,  serene  and  smiling,  she 
was  led  up  to  a  pleasant  old  man,  with  gray  hair  and  a  cor- 
dial blue  eye. 

"Miss  Fydget,"  said  Miss  Thorpe,  fussily,  "let  me  make 
you  acquainted  with  Bishop  Playfair,  of  Chirita  Territory." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  cried  Miss  Fydget,  dropping  her  fan 
and  smelling-bottle,  "  it's  the  tramp  !  " 

The  bishop  smiled  serenely. 

"  Miss  Fydget,"  said  he  "you  never  can  guess  how  deli- 
ciously  cool  that  milk  tasted  to  me.  And,  by  the  way,  I  met 
a  brood  of  young  turkeys  in  a  stubble-field  as  I  crossed  from 
the  highway,  which  I  concluded  must  be  yours." 

Both  joined  in  irresistible  laughter,  and  in  five  minutes 
Miss  Fydget,  set  at  her  ease  by  the  bishop's  tact  and  kind- 
ness, was  chatting  cheerfully  away  regarding  the  Chirita 
missions. 

"But  to  think,"  said  Miss  Lavina  Thorpe,  afterward, 
"  that  you  mistook  the  Bishop  of  Chirita  Territory  for  a 
tramp  ! " 

"And  set  him  to  splitting  wood,  and  pointed  a  rusty  mus- 
ket at  him,"  said  Miss  Fydget. 


In  a  private  letter,  written  by  Thomas  Starr  King,  under 
the  date,  "Boston,  October  18,  1S56,"  now  in  possession  of 
the  writer,  occurs  this  paragraph  : 

We  are  having  political  chills  and  fever  here  with  the  news  from 
Pennsylvania — now  fever  heat  with  hope,  now  aguish  with  despair.  Prob- 
ably we  have  lost  the  game.  If  Fremont  can't  get  it,  I  hope  Fillmore 
may.  Anything  but  Buchanan  and  the  new  devwn -strati on s  of  Democ- 
racy we  should  get  Yours  cordially,  T,  S.   King. 

Does  not  this  bring  a  flood  of  memories  to  the  mind  of 
every*  middle-aged  man?  The  game  was  lost.  Buchanan 
did  become  President,  and  the  demon-si  rat  ions  of  Democ- 
racy surpassed  all  that  Starr  King's  worst  fears  had  painted. 
Indeed,  his  white  soul  had  passed  from  earth  before  the 
demon,  brought  forth  by  the  last  Democratic  administration, 
was  fairly  laid.  It  was  laid  at  last,  thank  heaven,  by  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  North.  But  lo  !  now  that  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  war  have  healed,  and  the  country — 
having  ^solved  under  Republican  guidance  the  perplexing 
questions  of  reconstruction,  negro  suffrage,  and  the  currency, 
that  the  war  entailed — has  entered  into  a  prosperity  that 
astonishes  the  world,  this  same  Democratic  party,  ruled  by 
Southern  brigadiers,  and  breathing  the  old  spirit,  demands 
again  to  be  entrusted  with  power,  on  the  ground  that  "the 
country  needs  a  change."  It  would  be  a  change  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  it  requires  a  bold  prophet  to  predict  that  twenty 
years  would  again  suffice  to  undo  the  work  of  one  Democratic 
administration.  But,  fortunately,  this  time  the  omens  are  all 
the  other  way,  and  our  chills  and  fever  over  Indiana  have 
settled  into  a  calm  glow-  of  hope  that  the  Democratic  party 
will  have  at  present  no  scope  for  "new  rttw^w-strations."  It 
is  not  claimed  that  their  past  record  gives  the  Republicans 
fee-simple  in  the  White  House — that  they  shall  never  give  it 
into  other  hands  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  party  of  Lincoln  is  con- 
fronted by  its  old  enemy,  headed  by  the  "  solid  South,"  and 
still  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  it  will  feel  that  its 
work  is  not  yet  done  ;  it  will  lift  the  old  banner,  despite  the 
cry  of  "bloody  shirt  "  ;  it  will  make  experience  its  guide  ;  it 
will  "  think  of  Lee,"  and  lead  its  hosts  to  victory.     C.  S.  G. 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


The  wife  of  a  physician  is  convicted  of  having  poisoned 
her  husband.     Among  other  questions  the  court  asks  her: 

"  Why,  madame,  did  you  use  arsenic  instead  of,  any  other 
poison  ?" 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  in  a  touching  voice,  "it  is  the  poison 
that  he  preferred." 


"Thirty  francs  bid,  gentlemen,"  cries  the  auctioneer  at  an 
art  sale;  "only  thirty  francs  for  this  fine  landscape,  with  its 
flowers,  trees,  water,  atmosphere — and  such  an  atmosphere  ! 
Why,  the  atmosphere  alone  is  worth  the  money!" 

And,  talking  of  art  treasures,  the  recently  announced 
"finds"  of  Raphaels  and  Rembrandts  recalls  Gavarni's  fa- 
mous cartoon  of  the  connoisseur  to  whom  an  artist-dealer 
has  submitted^with  ecstasy  a  picture  of  very  doubtful  an- 
tiquity : 

"  Call  that  a  Paul  Veronese?  That  is  not  a  Paul  Veronese  ! 
It  is  a — what  is  your  name,  eh  ?" 


A  nursemaid  enters  the  shop  of  a  suburban  letter-writer, 
and  instructs  him  to  prepare  for  her  a  petition  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  asking  for  the  pardon  of  a  soldier,  one 
of  her  friends. 

"  One  franc,  if  you  please,"  says  the  scribe,  when  he  has 
concluded  his  task.  "Thank  you.  Here  is  the  letter.  Now 
you  must  have  it  placed  in  the  president's  hands  by  some 
great  and  influential  personage." 

"Alas  !  I  am  acquainted  with  no  one," says  the  girl;  "per- 
haps you  will  present  it  for  me." 

"Certainly,  certainly;  and  I  fancy  that  I  am  not  without 
influence  at  the  palace.     Ten  sous  extra,  if  you  please," 


Funny  joke  from  the  Figaro  ; 

"Miss  Mary,  who  has  five  years,  knocks  himself  against  a 
furniture  of  the  saloon,  in  playing  with  his  brother  Emilius, 
aged  of  four  years,  and  immediately  puts  himself  to  explode 
in  sobs. 

"  The  father  arrives,  calms  the  child,  gives  him  a  good- 
good,  and  Miss  Mary  ceases  as  soon  as  to  weep. 

"This  which  seeing,  Emilius  throws  himself  at  the  neck  of 
his  father,  and,  embracing  him,  says  to  him: 

"  '  Thou,  thou  art  a  brave  man,  give  me  of  them  one  also.'" 


Copy  of  a  bill  given  to  a  couple  of  visitors  at  Handeck, 
near  Berne,  where  the  attraction  is  the  view  of  the  falls  of 
the  Aar,  seen  from  the  hotel  : 

Two  dinners f.  7 

One  bottle  of  wine 3.50 

Two  bedrooms 5 

Two  cascades  at  fifty  centimes  each 1 

It  was  a  Berne  hotel-keeper,  by  the  way,  who  attracted 
the  public  to  his  house  by  the  announcement,  "  No  extra 
charge  for  scenery."  These  items  may  be  commended  to  the 
people  of  Niagara,  with  the  additional  story  about  the  gen- 
tleman at  a  French  hotel,  who,  finding  a  charge  of  ten  cen- 
times for  "  stationery,"  and  being  sure  that  he  had  never 
ordered  any,  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  "  stationery" 
in  question  was  the  paper  on  which  his  bill  had  been  made 
out 


A  gentleman  meets  a  Bohemian  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
says  :  "  Hallo,  you  owe  me  ten  francs." 

"  I  know  it,"    is  the  reply  ;  "here  they  are." 

"What  !"  cries  the  other  in  astonishment ;  "you  knew  it, 
and  you  had  the  money  on  you,  and  you  hadn't  thought  of 
paying  it  to  me?" 

"  I  always  make  it  a  rule,  my  dear  fellow,  to  pay  no  money 
to  any  one  until  I  am  asked  for  it.  You  see,  lots  of  people 
forget  about  such  things,  and  there  is  a  still  larger  class  that 
remember,  but  don't  like  to  dun  you." 


Nestor  Roqueplan's  patent  idea  for  conciliating  a  company 
of  strangers  at  a  political  banquet,  whether  they  be  Radicals, 
Republicans,  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists,  Believers, 
or  Free-thinkers : 

"Rise  when  the  roast  is  served,  seize  your  glass,  and  cry  : 
'To  the  triumph  of  our  ideas  !'  sit  down  again,  and  go  on 
with  your  dinner  hungrily.  You  will  be  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  room." 


Madame  B to  her  servant  : 

"  You  understand  well,  Jean  Baptiste  ;  you  are  to  do  just 
what  I  have  toM  you  to-morrow  morning,  without  forget- 
ting ! " 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  forgetting  ;  but  if  madame 
would  be  so  kind  to-morrow  morning  as  to  remind  me  again 
not  to  forget  it  !" 


One  day  in  a  railway  carriage  two  hunters  began  to  quar- 
rel. The  quarrel  in  time  took  such  proportions  that  nothing 
was  left  for  the  belligerents  but  to  fight  a  duel  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  weapons  should  be  rifles. 

On  arriving  upon  the  ground,  the  adversaries  were  placed, 
and  the  word  given  to  fire.  At  that  instant  a  hare,  attempt- 
ing to  pass,  fell,  pierced  by  two  bullets. 

Thus,  possibly,  two  men  escaped  death  by  a  single  hare. 


An  author,  whose  first  drama  was  yet  to  be  played,  left 
with  the  concierge  of  a  theatre  the  manuscript  of  a  five-act 
play  on  the  war  of  American  independence. 

Two  days  afterward  he  was  plunged  into  an  ecstasy  by  re- 
ceiving a  note  from  the  director,  who  asked  him  to  call  upon 
him. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  director,  when  the  two  met,'"  your 
drama  is  excellent,  and  toweringly  patriotic.  The  dialogue 
perhaps  needs  some  retouching,  but  that  is  merely  a  detail. 
Besides,  the  drama  is  quite  calculated  to  catch  the  American 
colony.  I  am  going  to  put  your  drama  in  rehearsal.  But, 
as  you  must  be  in  good  odor  with  Americans,  you  must  make 
them  hire  the  theatre  for  the  first  performance.  Fifty  boxes 
at  five  hundred  francs  make  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 
Bring  me  that  sum,  and  your  piece  shall  be  played  immedi- 
ately." 

The  author  ran  away.     He  is  running  yet. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Tell  i 


INTAGLIOS. 


An  Invitation. 
,  pretty  one,  where  will  you  sail? 


How  shall  our  bark  be  steered,  1  pray? 
Breezes  nutter  each  silken  veil, 

Tell  me  where  will  you  go  to-day? 

My  vessel's  helm  is  of  ivory  white, 
Her  bulwarks  glisten  with  jewels  bright 

And  red  gold ; 
The  sails  are  made  from  the  wings  of  a  dove. 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  the  god  of  love, 

Blythe  and  bold. 

Where  shall  we  sail?     Mid  the  Baltic's  foam? 
Or  over  the  broad  Pacific  roam  ? 

Don't  refuse. 
Say,  shall  we  gather  the  sweet  snow-flowers, 
Or  wander  in  rose-strewn  Eastern  bowers? 

Only  choose. 

'  Oh,  carry  me,  then,"  said  the  fair  coquette, 
'  To  the  land  where  never  I've  journeyed  yet, 
To  that  shore 
Where  love  is  lasting,  and  change  unknown, 
And  a  man  is  faithful  to  one  alone 
Evermore." 

Go,  seek  that  land  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

At  the  end  of  that  time  you'll  be  still  far  away, 

Pretty  maid — 
'Tis  a  land  unlettered  in  map  or  in  chart, 
'Tis  a  country  that  does  not  exist,  sweetheart, 

I'm  afraid. 

— French  of  Theophile  Gauiier. 


A  Woman's  Wish. 
Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and  sweet, 
With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging  over, 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  worry. 

In  eager  haste,  from  Thought's  impatient  neck, 

And  watch  it  coursing — in  its  heedless  hurry- 
Disdaining  Wisdom's  whistles,  Duty's  beck. 

Ah,  it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps  arc  meeting, 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest ; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  steady  beating. 

Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast. 

Just  to  He  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breathing 
That  comes  of  listening  to  a  free  bird's  song ! 

Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  unsheathing — 
All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept  too  long. 

And  I  am  tired  ! — so  tired  of  rigid  duty, 
So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do  '. 

I  yearn,  I  faint,  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty. 

Its  loose  beads  with  no  straight  string  running  through. 

Aye,  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude  speech, 
But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed — 

Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach. 
And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need. 

— Mary  A.    Touoisend. 


Soliloquy  of  a  Jilted  Man. 
'  Tried  and  found  wanting"— it  is  ever  so. 
We  think  to  find  the  higher  nature  there, 
When  youth  Is  sunshine,  and  the  thought  of  care 
Is  but  a'foolish  prophecy  of  woe. 
We  love  the  women  then  ;    and  sweet  and  low 
Sound  all  their  murmurs  in  the  evening  air. 
All  love  and  passion  first,  then  blank  despair 
To  find  the  heart  untouched  ;   'tis  ever  so. 

Nay,  nay,  old  friend,  thy  welcome  grows  not  cold  ; 

Stern  life  can  shiver,  but  it  can  not  move 
The  heart  of  steel ;   thy  constancy  of  old, 
Fixed  like  a  steady  star,  remote,  above 
Shines  clear  through  shrouding  gray.  Long  since  I  hold 
Man's  friendship  dearer  than  all  women's  love. 

— London  World. 


Destiny. 
Three  roses,  wan  as  moonlight,  and  weighed  down 
^ach  with  its  loveliness  as  with  a  crown, 
Drooped  in  a  florist's  window  in  a  town. 

The  first  a  lover  bought.     It  lay  at  rest, 

Like  snow  on  snow,  that  night  on  beauty's  breast. 

The  second  rose,  as  virginal  and  fair, 
Shrunk  in  the  tangles  of  a  harlot's  hair. 

The  third  a  widow,  with  new  grief  made  wild, 
Shut  in  the  icy  palm  of  her  dead  child. 

— Mrs.  Barbauld. 

The  Chimney's  Song. 
Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang, 

And  the  chanted  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  the  woman  stopped  as  the  babe  she  tossed, 
And  thought  of  ihe  one  she  had  long  since  lost, 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  forced: 
"  I  hate  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang, 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  children  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 
"Tis  some  witch  that  is  cleaving  the  black  night  through— 
Tis  surely  a  fairy  that  just  then  blew, 
And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang, 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  the  man,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below, 
Said  to  himself:  "It  will  surely  snow, 
And  fuel  is  dear  and  wages  low, 

And  I'll  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang, 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
But  the  poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 
Was  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  all  three ; 
And  he  said:  "It  is  God's  own  harmony, 

The  wind  that  sings  in  the  chimney." — Bret  Harte. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

A  Piece  of  Water-Melon, 
I  do  not  approve  of  water-melon  as  an  article  of 
dessert.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  expression 
of  my  prejudice  will  wreak  a  reform.  Popular  ref- 
ormation does  not  belong  to  or  follow  individuals. 
But,  at  least,  I  may  tell  why  the  aforesaid  prejudice 
exists.  The  subject  was  brought  to  mind  by  a  water- 
melon we  had  for  dinner  yesterday.  The  morning 
was  languidly  sultry,  and  the  provider  evidently  had 
been  attracted  by  the  cool  greenness  of  the  luscious 
(I  have  just  asked  Drusilla,  who  ought  to  know, 
whether  it  is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable ;  but  the  question 
seems  to  stagger  her,  so  we  will,  if  you  please,  alter- 
nate the  terms)  fruit ;  but  by  dinner-time  we  shivered 
in  wind  and  fog,  and  cool  greenness  seemed  but  a 
mockery.  That  was  not  just  to  the  water-melon  either, 
for  it  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  the  ac- 
complished James  had  cut  it  into  gigantic  saw-teeth, 
ready  for  carving;  but  everybody  took  hot  blackberry 
pie,  and  courteously  declined  the  melon.  I  say  this 
brought  my  subject  to  mind,  but  it  is  not  one  of  my 
'.'  whys."  In  the  first  place,  a  water-melon  doesn't  be- 
long to  a  plate ;  it  feels  itself  out  of  its  element  there, 
and  slips  and  slides  in  all  directions.  If  you  get  a 
piece  big  enough  to  satisfy  you,  it  runs  over  some- 
where ;  if  you  want  another  piece,  the  debris  of  the 
first  must  be  removed  before  you  can  get  it.  If  you 
eat  it  with  a  fork,  it  gives  way ;  if  you  eat  it  with  a 
spoon,  it  drops  off  just  as  it  reaches  your  mouth.  I 
find  that  most  people  fight  shy  of  it  at  table,  as  they 
do  of  corn  on  the  cob,  or  salad  in  full  leaves.  (The 
spectacle  of  a  woman  setting  her  teeth  in  an  ear  of  corn, 
or  a  man  chasing  a  piece  of  lettuce  round  his  plate  with 
a  fork,  is  not  conducive  to  sentiment,  no  matter  how 
vivid  and  youthful  the  imagination.)  Did  I  not  see 
George,  our  colored  butler,  in  taking  away  a  plate  of 
melon-rind  with  what  he  intended  to  be  a  dextrous 
turn,  send  rind,  sweet,  sticky  juice,  and  many  slip- 
pery seeds  over  young  Caryatyd's  pale-gray  tr — s-rs? 
and  was  I  not  filled  with  mortification  and  regret  that 
this  cumbersome  vegetable  should  have  formed  part 
of  my  menu?  The  truth  is,  the  children  begged  for 
it — they  always  do ;  they  belong  to  it.  They  don't 
care  whether  they  eat  it  on  a  painted  fruit-plate  or  the 
back-door  steps,  although  the  odds  are  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  It  is  not  always  the  hostility  of  the  cli- 
mate which  makes  our  melon  seem  out  of  place,  nor 
the  difficulty  of  eating  it  gracefully.  Last  week  we 
were  in  the  country,  and  Ephraim  brought  in  a  beauty. 
We  were  warm  and  thirsty,  and  we  enjoyed  it.  and 
yet — why  must. those  words  always  be  written,  like  a 
Afene,  Tckel,  LTpharsiri,e\en  on  the  crumbling  wall  of 
a  water-melon?  "  The  water-melon," said  I,  severely 
(after  I  had  eaten  to  suffocation),  "  should  never  be 
brought  on  the  table.  It  is  not  an  aristocratic  veg — 
fruit ;  ,it  does  not  pretetid  to  be.  It  comes  among  sil- 
ver and  china  under  protest,  as  it  were,  and  is  treated 
with  the  careless  indifference  of  a  poor  relation.  It 
belongs  to  country  gardens  and  fields."  Here  Dru- 
silla, who  seemed  much  interested,  squinted  one  of 
her  mild,  blue  eyes  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
she  always  brings  her  reminiscences  to  a  focus.  "  I 
remember,"  she  said,  dreamily,  and  then  she  went  on 
and  drew  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  days  of  her  youth 
* '  out  West' " — of  the  '  'worm  fences  "  which  held  the  set- 
tler's garden,  where  pale-green  vines  spread  out  in  wild 
luxuriance,  and  glossy  melons  sprang  into  mellow 
perfectness,  to  be  thumped  and  plucked,  and  carried 
to  the  "spring-house"  to  cool  till  some  neighbor 
guest  or  spruce  Sunday  gallant  should  ride  up  in  the 
hazy  August  days  and  be  regaled  therewith,  that 
we  almost  fancied  ourselves  into  back-woods  life. 
We  could  hear  the  rustle  of  the  tall  corn,  and  smell 
its  sweet,  dewy  odors  as  we  brushed  through  it  on 
our  way  to  the  melon-patch  ;  we  saw  the  bean-blos- 
soms that  nodded  down  to  us  from  among  the  "  tas- 
seled  stocks  "  ;  we  felt  the  satisfaction  of  sounding  each 
burly  melon  to  test  its  maturity.  We  were  the  wedding 
guests,  and  Drusilla  was  a  sort  of  cheerful  vegetarian 
Ancient  Mariner.  I  hold  that  to  properly  enjoy  his 
melon,  each  man  should  raise  it  himself— should  plant 
carefully,  and  hoe  around  it,  and  preserve  it  from  all 
creeping  things,  and  impatiently  watch  it  changing 
from  its  pale  yellow  blossom  into  a  tangible  sphere. 
He  should  see  the  plants  broaden  wide  their  progeny 
until  the  ground  is  covered,  and  the  different  families 
get  inextricably  mixed,  until  at  last  the  time  and  the 
melon  are  ripe  together.  I  know  a  spot,  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  our  metropolis,  where  once  grew  t/ie 
melons  of  the  age.  They  were  only  a  part  of  a  gar- 
den that  wandered  along  an  unpretentious  little  creek. 
There  is  much  more  beauty,  if  people  would  only  be- 
lieve it,  in  a  prosperous  vegetable  garden  than  in  all 
the  ribbon,  or  carpet,  or  hot-house  arrangements  to 
please  the  eye.  It  is  the  difference  between  whole- 
someness  and  artificiality.  But  this  is  a  digressive 
road  which  would  lead  me  into  a  volume.  Our 
water-melon  patch  had  no  destroying  foes  to 
check  its  growth,  and  the  first  melon  was  an 
event  in  the  family  history.  It  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously punched  and  thumped,  and  turned 
over  for  a  week  before  it  was  pulled,  by  every 
member  of  the  family  who  came  that  way,  to  gather 
peas,  or  what  not ;  but  we  left  the  glory  of  bringing 
it  home  to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  we  ate  it  un- 
der a  big  oak-tree,  on  the  grass.  The  table  was  an 
ancient  work-bench  ;  the  melon  was  cut  from  stem  to 
stem,  through  the  middle,  and  it  cracked  as  the  knife 


went  through,  and  fell  apart,  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  for — about  ten  minutes.  Everybody  took  his 
pie-like  slice  as  it  was  handed  him,  buried  his  face  in 
it,  flung  the  remnants  on  the  grass,  and  asked  for 
more.  And  that  is  the  only  proper  way  to  eat  a 
water-melon.  All  the  long,  hot  summer  the  water- 
melon patch  was  a  Fortunatus's  purse  of  palate- 
mercy.  Every  day  its  dividends  bobbled  and  bumped 
each  other  in  the  dark  willow-shaded  pool  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden  where  they  waited  to  be  eaten,  and  the 
memory  of  our  gratification  in  the  eating  lingers  with 
us  still,  though  we  fear  we  shall  never  know  its  like 
again  ;  and  the  size  and  sweetness  of  our  melons  are 
descanted  upon  till  they  have  come  to  be  something 
prodigious.  But  we  know  how  to  grow  them;  and 
some  day,  when  we  find  a  garden  spot,  we  shall  show 
by  example,  better  than  precept,  how  water-melons 
should  be  served,  and  why,  in  our  dining-rooms,  they 
should  be  relegated  to  filling  the  chromo  or  oil  fruit- 
pieces,  which  will,  I  suppose,  hang  on  the  walls  till 
"  plaques  "  can  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
crowd  them  out.  K.  M.  B. 

San  Francisco. 

How  to  cook  pompano — grave  question,  full  of 
delicate  subtleties.  "If,"  said  the  one,  "  you  take 
the  shape  of  the  fish,  that  natural  adaptiveness  of 
form  to  circumstance,  it  ought  to  be  boiled.  I  defy 
you  to  broil  as  delicate  a  fish  as  a  pompano  without 
the  sacrifice  of  its  flavor.  Extending  somewhat  Bril- 
lat-Savarin's  axiom,  that  men  only  acquire  roasting 
through  infinite  study,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
difficult  to  broil  than  to  roast.  The  great  Daniel 
Webster,  as  you  ought  to  know,  declared  that,  ex- 
cepting one  single  colored  individual,  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  only  two  men  knew  how  to  broil 
a  shad — the  great  expounder  and  that  colored  person. 
You  can  not,  when  you  use  the  direct  rays  of  heat  on 
such  a  fish  as  a  pompano,  prevent  a  certain  loss  of 
flavor.  A  pompano  must  be  boiled.  In  the  South 
it  is  boiled.  Your  Charleston  cook  has  declared  it. 
Boiling  is  a  tempered  cuisson — there  is  no  violence 
about  it.  The  picturesque  has  much  to  do  with  the 
eating  of  anything.  We  should  be  gastronomically 
esthetic.  See  a  boiled  pompano,  cuit  a  point,  how 
delicately  white  it  is — putting  to  shame  the  napkin  it 
is  served  on.  Broil  a  pompano  ?  Never.  It  is  Use 
pompano."  "Nonsense,"  retorted  the  other.  "It 
is  exactly  the  shape  of  the  pompano — like  that  of  all 
flat  fish — which  adapts  itself  to  broiling.  You  can't, 
you  know,  broil  a  thick  fish.  I  appreciate  what  you 
say  about  broiling ;  a  coarse  broiler  would  spoil  my 
pompano.  But  exert  some  skill,  use  judgment  about 
a  pompano,  and  you  will  find  that  to  broii  it  is  alone 
the  method.  You  will  take  a  sheet  of  linen  paper  ; 
you  will  rub  over  it  the  freshest  of  butter  ;  you  will 
swathe  your  fish  in  it ;  you  will  heat  your  gridiron 
first ;  you  will  have  a  bright  fire  of  coke,  and  use 
vigilance ;  then  you  have  for  the  result  the  broiled 
pompano,  which  is  the  most  delectable  of  all  morsels. " 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  man  whose  gustatory 
abilities  were  supreme,  one  who  had  reveled  in  white- 
bait at  Greenwich,  one  who  had  without  prejudice 
chanced  to  be  in  that  market  where  Thackeray 
ate  his  first  American  oyster,  declaring.  Saturn- 
like, that,  after  the  devouring  of  it,  "he  felt  as  if 
he  had  swallowed  a  baby."  Alas,  that  such  a 
place  should  be  so  dirtv,  so  foul-smelling.  Thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  greasy  intricacies  of  that 
market,  a  snug  place  was  met.  Beshrew  me  of 
gilded  palaces.  Your  true  gourmand  knows  what  he 
is  about.  When  the  famous  Doctor  Veron  was 
alive,  he  said  :  "When  I  want  to  eat  at  the  Halle, 
where  do  I  go?  I  ask  where  eats  the  prosperous 
butcher,  the  fish-dealer,  the  game-vender.  Where 
they  go,  there  go  I.  Induhitablanent,  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  You  do  not  go  to  eat  deco- 
rated walls,  or  handsome  glass,  or  silver  forks.  Ex- 
periens  docet."  Just  such  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
place  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  market,  where  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  kitchen.  Between 
the  host  and  his  cooks  there  is  but  a  narrow  alley. 
From  his  oyster-stand  he  supervises  his  cooks.  A 
pompano  had  been  sent  here,  to  be  broiled— to  be 
eaten.  First  came  the  oysters — small,  plump  ones, 
delicate  as  possible  ;  then,  split  right  in  two,  cooked 
a  delicate  brown,  piping  hot,  without  a  single  adjunct, 
the  broiled  pompano  came.  Talk  not  of  turbot,  of 
trout,  of  king-fish,  Spanish  mackerel  !  They  are  but 
dross  before  this  fine  gold.  It  was  crisply  firm,  yet 
deliciously  tender.  It  was  juicy.  Its  flesh  was  like 
unto  ivory  in  color.  Nature  has  given  it  bones  so 
comfortably  placed  that  their  presence  is  hardly  sus- 
pected. The  cooking  was  wonderful.  As  to  the  fla- 
vor— that  was  not  to  be  described.  To  put  even  a 
drop  of  lemon-juice  in  it  would  be  to  perfume  a  lily  ; 
even  parsley  would  be  a  sacrilege.  Alas  !  how  rap- 
idly it  disappears.  The  invited  guest — he  whose  pal- 
ate recalled  white-bait,  salmon  from  the  Tweed, 
Geneva  trout,  Russian  sterlitz — was  speechless,  his 
mouth  Mas  too  full  for  words.  He  declares  that  no 
fish  could  equal  it.  Then  the  advocate  of  boiled 
pompano,  whose  susceptibilities  had  at  first  been 
wounded,  relented,  as  under  the  table  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  other  one  who  had  stood  up  manfully  for 
broiled  pompano,  and  both  together  they  said,  in 
tones  which  were  low,  but  bore  the  sound  of  convic- 
tion :  "  Pompano  is  the  king  of  fish,  the  ideal  fish, 
whether  broiled  or  boiled." 


CLII.— Sunday,    October    31.— BUI  of    Fare    for  Six 
Persons. 
Chicken  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Boiled  Turbot,  Egg  Sauce. 
Breast  of  Mutton,  Sauce  Ptquante. 
Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'hotel.     Butter  Beans.     Spinach. 
Roast  Venison. 
Okra  Salad.     Apple  Charlotte.     Raspberries. 
Fruit-bowl   of  Pears,  Peaches,   Apples,    Plums,   Figs,  and 
Grapes. 
To  Prepare  Breast  of  Mutton,  Sauce  Piquaxte. — 
Select  a  breast  of  mutton,  not  too  fat ;  boil  in  the  stock  pot, 
or  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  water,  with  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  a  little  salt.     When  done,  remove  the  bones,  and  skin 
that  is  over  the  fat ;  trim,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  roll 
in  melted  butter  and  fresh  bread-crumbs;  place  on  a  grid- 
iron, brown  lightly.     Serve  with  a  piquante  sauce,  and  gar- 
nish the  dish  with  sliced  pickles. 
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ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 

MADE. 


^a^*It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  1 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  gta&t  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
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ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Young  Ernest  Persiflage  startled  the  echoes  of  a 
quiet  room  one  day  last  week  by  the  announcement 
that  he  was  going  to  write  a  novel.  Many  men  have 
written  novels,  and  many  women  have  read  them  ; 
and  in  an  age  when  of  making  books  there  is  no  end, 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  incipient  author's  in- 
tention. But  it  chances  that  the  horizon's  edge  has 
never  yet  been  lifted  for  young  Ernest,  and  if  a  man, 
to  write  knowingly,  must  write  of  what  he  sees,  the 
coming  novel  would  necessarily  be  the  much-worn 
Californian  story  again.  At  this  idea  the  young  au- 
thor revolted.     He  is  still 

"Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 
will  yield, 
And  eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  fa- 
ther's field." 
He  wants  a  romantic  novel,  as  does  any  epicurean  in 
that  line,  reader  or  writer ;  and  he  began  to  cast  about 
him  for  a  hero.     When  one's  mind  is  colored  with 
one's  reading,  the  world  teems  with  heroes,  and  one's 
dearest  friends  may  possibly  be  Ivanhoes,  or  Godfrey 
de  Bouillons,  or  any  of  their  kindred  in  fiction,  mas- 
querading in  broadcloth  or  simple  tweed.     But  there 
comes  a  time  afterward  when  the  doughtiest  crusader 
that  ever  swung  a  sword  seems  but  an  invention  of 
fancy,  and  hero-worship  a  disease  as  peculiar  to  youth 
as  measles  or  croup.    Such  a  time  has  come  to  Ernest 
Persiflage.     Through  the  pale-green  haze  of  youthful 
cynicism  he  scanned  his  friends  one  by  one,  for  it  is 
his  wise  intention  to  draw  character  from  life.     He 
bent  his  brows  gloomily  and  intently  to  the  task,  and, 
for  full  five  minutes,  sank  into  thought.     He  came  to 
the  conversational  surface  presently  with  the  remark 
that  he  could  not  find  enough  material  in  all  his  ac- 
quaintance to  make  a  hero.    "  Everything,"  hesighed, 
"  is  reduced  to  a  commercial  plane,  and  commerce  is 
not  romance."     "And  what  will  you  do  for  a  hero- 
ine?" I  asked.     "  Oh,"  he  said,  as  he  melted  into  a 
smile,  which  seemed  to  hint  at  a  beautiful  apprecia- 
tion of  woman,  "heroines  are  everywhere.     I  know 
dozens  of  women  that  I  could  put  into  a  book."    At 
this  stage  of  his  novel,  he  plunged  his  hands  into  his 
pockets — quite  as  men  in  books  do — and  stared  gloom- 
ily into  vacancy,  af  'he  realized  that  a  book-full  of 
women  would  be  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  fash- 
ionable lunch-party — as  unsatisfactory,  as  unenjoya- 
ble,  as  incomplete.     Having  failed  to  find  any  char- 
acters, he  resolved  to  make  his  book  entirely  one  of 
plot.     "Surely,"  said  he,  tritely  enough,  "truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.    How  would  the  Wheeler  stran- 
gulation go  in  a  story?  "    At  this  stage  it  occurred  to 
him  that  there  should  be  some  difference  between  a 
readable  novel  and  a  police  gazette,   and  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  brutish  Wheeler  to  literary  obliv- 
ion.    A  book-crime  must  be  cased  in  velvet.     "  But 
where  am  I  to  find  a  crime,"  he  asked,  desperately 
enough  at  last,  "  in  a  country  where  everyone  does  as 
he  or  she  pleases?    I  will  write  no  novel,"  quoth  Mr. 
Ernest  Persiflage,  as  he  departed.     "The  age  is  too 
hard,  too  level,  too  practical,  too  commercial — there 
is  no  romance  left."    And  I  said  "  Yes,"  to  his  say, 
and  believed  it,  too,  and  went  to  the  theatre  that 
night  to  see  "A  Golden  Game,"  and  found  myself 
plunged  into  a  vortex  of  wildest  romance,  built  out  of 
the  most  common,  every-day  material.     An  abscond- 
ing partner  in  a  commission  house !     Does  not  every 
one  know  half  a  dozen  such?    You  may  take  up  your 
newspaper  any  morning,  and  read  of  a  safe  robbery. 
And  this  is  the  prologue  of '  'A  Golden  Game. "     True, 
when   the  curtain   is  lifted,  seventeen   years   later — 
"  seventeen  long,  weary  years,"  as  they  moaned  it  in 
"  Deception  "—we  have  changed  all  that,  and  are  at 
the   Hotel  Anglais,  in   a  foreign  watering-place,  in 
which  desirable  retreat  the  rest  of  the  story   takes 
place.     There  is  no  especial  reason  for  going  over 
there,   excepting,  perhaps,  that  a  gendarme  in   red 
trousers  makes  a  better  bit  of  color  in  a  tableau  than 
a   Kearny  Street  policeman,   or  a  member  of    the 
Broadway  squad.     Also,  I  think  the  desire  lies  deep 
in  the  author's  heart  to  read  a  lesson  from  the  stage 
to   the  title-hunting  American  girl.     But  who  ever 
profited  by  such  homilies?     The  gallery  may  shout 
itself  hoarse  over  buncombe  sentiment,  your  Ameri- 
can girl  dearly  loves  a  lord,  be  he  of  what  nationality 
he  may,  and  lessons  are  not  to  be  taught  her  by  such 
fellows  as  the  Baron  Mobetsky  and  the  Chevalier  Car- 
niolla,  for  the  baron  is  but  a  driveling  idiot,  and  the 
chevalier,  upon  the  face,  a  lowering,  specious  villain. 
It  is  the  smooth-tongued,  fine-mannered  adventurer 
who  succeeds  with  his  arts,  not  such  fellows  as  these 
who,  at  a  glance,  are  unmistakable.    I  can  not  imag- 
ine the  peace  of  such  a  comfortable-looking  nook  as 
the  H6tel  Anglais  disturbed  by  such  a  wild-looking 
pair  of  buccaneers  as  Mr.  Max  Strauss,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Sampson,  when  they  descend  upon  that  peaceful 
retreat  in  their  Dom  Januario  costumes.     They  are 
picturesque  enough  in  their  jingling  buttons  and  huge 
sombreros,  and  account  for  them  reasonably  enough, 
perhaps,  by  hailing  from  Mexico  ;  but  figure  to  your- 
self a  couple  of  men  roaming  about  in  a  rig  like  that, 
excepting  in  a  circus  company's  parade.     Like  dear 
old   Colonel   Newcome,  Max  Strauss  comes  laden 
with  ingots  for  his  child ;   but,  like  Master  Walter 
in   "The  Hunchback,"  he  desires  to  test  her  affec- 
tion for  an  unknown  father,  and  comes  with  a  new 
name.    It  does  not  come  about  at  all  unnaturally  that 
the  scheming  chevalier  desires  him  to  impersonate 
the  missing  father,     The  plot  is  curious  and  bold, 
out  not  altogether  impossible,  and  the  entire  play  is 
something  desirably  new.     It  abounds  in  cheap  wit 
.-.ii.l  flash  sentiment,  and  the  invariable  American  ap- 


peal to  the  gods — an  appeal  honored  each  time  most 
gallantly,  out  of  compliments  to  the  merits  which  off- 
set the  weaknesses  of  the  play.  Mr.  Shannon  has 
given  himself  one  of  those  parts  to  play  which  always 
win  the  sympathy  and  applause — a  strong,  rugged, 
upright  nature,  with  a  bit  of  pathos  here,  a  bit  of 
humor  there — and  framed  the  part  in  an  interesting 
little  story.  Mr.  Strauss,  or  rather  Mr.  Shannon— 
by  the  way,  it  shows  him  to  be  a  very  earnest  actor 
that  he  is  always  identified  with  his  part,  since  many 
have  been  wondering  who  the  new  actor,  J.  W.  Shan- 
non, could  be,  while  every  one  remembered  Baron 
Stein  perfectly  well — is  quite  as  much  Max  Strauss  this 
time  as  he  was  Baron  Stein  before,  and  his  ardor  and 
earnestness  make  the  play  seem  very  real.  He  has 
the  most  unusual  faculty  of  speaking  broken  English 
quite  as  a  much-Americanized  German  would  speak 
it,  fluently  and  easily,  but  retaining  always  a  soupcon 
of  accent,  which  is  something  vastly  different  from 
the  negro  minstrel  German  dialect,  As  for  Mr.  Ede- 
son — who  is  Bob  Sampson  in  the  play — he  seems  to 
have  been  simply  strung  on  as  an  afterthought.  A 
happy  one,  if  you  like  to  think  so,  since  he  keeps  the 
laugh  up  constantly  by  sending  off,  at  intervals,  a 
fusillade  of  the  stalest  and  weakest  of  slang.  He  is 
not  an  especially  clever  actor,  nor  is  he  at  all  an  in- 
competent one.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  nothing  in 
particular.  Why  should  they  have  cast  Miss  Lillian 
Andrews  for  Clara  Strauss?  She  is  an  acceptable 
actress  in  her  line,  was  a  delightful  Francesca  in 
"The  Galley  Slave."  But  where  was  the  pretty, 
weak-voiced,  incompetent  Miss  Thorndye,  who 
pleases,  you  know  not  why?  or  the  statuesque  Miss 
Virginia  Thorne?  or  any  of  them,  who  is  girlish  and 
dressy,  and  American  heiress-like?  Miss  Andrews's 
taste  in  the  matter  of  toilet  is  painfully  eccentric,  and, 
literally  and  figuratively,  she  is  too  heavy  for  the  part ; 
the  more  especially,  as  they  have  provided  her  with 
such  a  natty  dapper  little  lover  as  C.  B.  Welles. 
What  crosses  the  judgment  of  stage  managers  now 
and  then  ?  Could  they  not  have  provided  a  Cheva- 
lier Carniolla  a  grade  in  advance  of  Mr.  Ross,  who 
may  be  making  giant  strides  in  his  profession,  but  is 
not  quite  yet  a  jcune  premier?  However,  "The 
Golden  Game  "  is  not  an  exigent  drama,  and  attracts 
rather  by  its  novelty  and  the  unflagging  interest, 
which  is  cleverly  sustained,  than  by  the  acting  of  its 
dra  matis  persona. 


There  were  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  on  Monday  night  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  "  Pinafore."  They  looked,  also,  for  a 
while,  as  if  they  never  wanted  to  see  it  again,  for 
such  wholesale  slaughter  this  most  familiar  opera  suf- 
fered was  surely  never  seen  before.  Fancy  breaking 
down  in  the  "  Pinafore"  choruses,  which  the  babies 
on  the  street  can  sing  to  you  without  missing  a  note  ! 
Oddly  enough,  it  did  not  aggrieve  the  audience.  The 
funny  side  of  it  struck  them,  and  they  roared  good- 
naturedly.  Directly  the  stage-people  caught  the  in- 
fection, laughed  themselves  into  ease  and  good 
humor  over  their  mistakes,  and  ended  by  acquitting 
themselves  quite  brilliantly  in  the  second  act.  The 
cast  was  half  familiar,  containing  as  it  did  Miss  Erne- 
lie  Melville  (always  the  most  delightful  of  Josephines), 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dungan  (who  sung  "himself  into 
warmest  favor  last  year  as- the  Captain  of  the  Pin- 
afore). But  the  rest  was  all  change.  Mr.  Hatch, 
fortunately  for  himself,  is  Ralph  Rackstraw,  and,  as 
that  bold  British  tar,  dissipates  much  of  the  coldness 
with  which  he  was  greeted  as  Arthur  Bryck.  He  re- 
tains his  painful  deliberation  of  manner  and  his  harsh 
speech,  but  he  sings  the  pretty  music  delightfully,  and 
is  so  much  more  at  his  ease  than  he  has  been  during 
the  last  fortnight  that  his  hearers  have  been  more 
comfortable  with  him.  Then  there  is  a  new  Butter- 
cup. The  little  Plaisted's  voice  is  pitifully  small  when 
she  gets  to  rambling  among  the  notes  below  the  staff, 
but  she  has  dared  to  array  herself  properly  for  the 
part,  and  is  the  quaintest  and  funniest  of  little  old 
women  to  look  at.  As  for  Mr.  Max  Freeman,  he  suf- 
fered untold  terrors  of  nervousness  on  the  first  night 
in  his  new  part  of  the  Admiral.  Why?  It  is  not  so 
difficult  as  many  others  that  have  cost  him  less  an- 
guish of  mind.  He  has  not  looked  better  in  any  part 
that  he  has  played,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance, 
from  his  gleaming  breastpin  up,  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  pomposity  which 
animates  the  breast  of  the  burlesqued  Sir  Joseph,  but 
has  also  added  an  airiness  of  manner  which  would  sit 
well  upon  a  beau  of  the  "  Ancien  Regime,"  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  latter-day  admiral.  For  the  rest,  if 
he  would  quietly  eschew  the  hemming,  hawing,  and 
stuttering,  which  is  partly  habit  and  partly  nervous- 
ness, and  which  mars  so  many  of  his  performances, 
he  has  a  telling  way  of  making  all  the  points  in  the 
dialogue,  and  his  Admiral  would  be  all  that  could  be 
desired.  "Pinafore"  is  doubtless  running  with  its  old- 
time  smoothness  by  now,  for  the  crowds  who  go  to 
hear  it  are  as  big  as  ever  ;  and  it  is  haunting  people 
with  its  old  persistence,  for  they  continue  to  go  again 
and  again.  Betsy  B. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  this  community,  where  expenditure  is  so  pro- 
fuse, a  large  portion  of  this  outlay  can  not  be  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  art.  Doubtless,  in  ev- 
ery city  in  the  Union,  the  class  which  supports  "  la- 
dies' "  walking  matches,  girls  with  two  heads,  and  the 
like  sorts  of  entertainment,  far  outnumbers  that  which 
enjoys  and  appreciates  the  music  of  Beethoven  or 
Beliozo.  From  the  success  which  usually  attends  the 
former  entertainment,  when  offered  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  meagre  attendance  too  often  seen  when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  us  to  listen  to  ..the  latter,  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  disparity  in  numbers 
between  the  classes  above-mentioned  was  much 
greater  than  we  know  it  to  be.  Mr.  Homeier  has 
now  given  two  of  his  excellent  concerts,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  both  occasions  has  been  such  as  to  af- 
ford him  little  or  no  encouragement  for  their  contin- 
uance beyond  the  present  advertised  series.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  better  results  may  follow  from 
the  concerts  yet  to  be  given.  Goethe  tells  us  that 
"  the  useful  encourages  itself;  for  the  multitude  pro- 
duce it,  and  no  one  can  dispense  with  it.  The  beau- 
tiful must  be  encouraged,  for  few  can  set  it  forth,  and 
many  need  it."  This  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
in  San  Francisco  who  love  and  appreciate  the  great- 
est of  all  the  arts.  W. 

San  Francisco,  October  27,  1880. 


Save  your  eyesight,  and  buy  your  spectacles  from 
scientific  and  practical  opticians,  Berteling  &  Watry, 
427  Kearny  Street. 

M.  N.— There  are  reasons  why.  Wait.  MS.  all 
received. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 


-FOR- 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS! 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  of  SAN  FRANCISCO,  held  October  5,  i88o,the  Librarian  reported  that  an 
intense  literary  activity  characterized  juvenile  San  Francisco,  and  that  they  kept  the 
shelves  devoted  to  Juvenile  Literature  CLEAN  ALL  THE  TIME.  He  says  that 
TWENTY  SETS  OF  OLIVER  OPTIC'S  WORKS  WOULD  NOT  SATISFY 
THE    DEMAND    FOR   THE    STORIES    AND    TALES    BY   THAT   AUTHOR. 


The  publishers  of  Oliver  Optic's  Works  take  much  pleasure  in  making  known  to 
Librarians,  to  District  School  Libraries,  and  to  Booksellers  throughout  the  State,  that 
they  have  an  established  Agency  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  books  may  be  had  of 
any  Bookseller  in  California;  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  said  books  : 


Each  Set  in  a  neat 


Box  wi(h  Illuminated  Labels. 
Set  Sold  Separate. 


Any  Volume  in  a 


ARMY    AND    NAVY    STORIES.     A   Library  for 

Young  and  Old,  in  six  vols.     Illust.     Per  vol.,  i6mo$i  50 
The  Soldier  Boy;  or,  Tom  Somers  in  the  Army. 
The  Sailor  Boy  ;  or.  Jack  Somers  in  the  Navy. 
The  Young  Lieutenant;   or,  The  Adventures  of  an 

Army  Officer. 
The  Yankee  Middy ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Naval 

Officer. 
Fighting  Joe ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff  Officer. 
Brave  Old  Salt;  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter-Deck. 
FAMOUS  "BOAT-CLUB"  SERIES.     Library  for 

Young  People.     Illust,     Six  vols.     Per  vol 1  25 

The  Boat  Club;  or,  The  Bunkers  of  Rippleton. 
All  Aboard  ;  or,  Life  on  the  Lake. 
Now  or  Never ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Bright. 
Try  Again;  or,  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Harry 

West. 
Poor  and  Proud  ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  Katy  Redburn. 
Little  by  Little;  or,  the  Cruise  of  the  Flyaway. 
STARRY    FLAG    SERIES,    THE.     Six    volumes. 

Illust.     Per  vol 1  25 

The  Starry  Flag;  or, The  Young  Fisherman  of  Cape 

Ann. 
Breaking  Away;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Student. 
Seek  and  Find  ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Smart  Boy. 
Freaks  of  Fortune;  or,  Half  Round  the  World. 
Make  or  Break;  or,  The  Rich  Man's  Daughter. 
Down  the  River ;  or,  Buck  Bradford  and  the  Tyrants. 
WOODVILLE    STORIES.      Six  vols.     Illust.     Per 

vol i6mo  1  25 

Rich  and  Humble ;  or,  The  Mission  of  Bertha  Grant. 
In   School  and  Out ;   or,  the  Conquest  of  Richard 

Grant. 
Watch  and  Wait ;  or,  The  Young  Fugitives. 
Work  and  Win;  or,  Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise. 
Hope  and  Have;  or,  Fanny  Grant  among  the  Indi- 
ans. 
Haste  and  Waste  ;    or,  The  Young   Pilot  of  Lake 

Champlain. 
YACHT    CLUB    SERIES.      Six   vols.     Illust.     Per 

vol ifimo  1  50 

Little  Bobtail ;  or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Penobscot. 

The  Yacht  Club ;  or,  The  Young  Boat-Builders. 

Money-Maker ;  or,  The  Victory  of  the  Basilisk. 

The  Coming  Wave ;  or,  The  Treasure  of  H  igh  Rock. 

The  Dorcas  Club  ;  or,  Our  Girls  Afloat. 

Ocean  Born;  or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Clubs. 

And  the  new  series  now  being  published,  of  which 

four  volumes  are  now  ready. 
GREAT  WESTERN    SERIES,   THE.     Six    vols. 

Illust.     Per  vol 1  56 

Going  West ;  or,  The  Perils  of  a  Poor  Boy. 
Out  West ;  or,  Roughing  it  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Lake  Breezes ;  or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Sylvania. 
Going  South  ;  or,  Yachting  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Down  South  ;  or,  Yacht  Adventures  in  Florida.    (In 

press.) 

Any  book  in  the  above  list  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.     A  liberal  discount 
to  the  trade  for  quantities.     For  full  Catalogue  and  further  particulars  address, 

MESSRS.  LEE  &   SHEPARD,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


PRICE. 

Up  the  River ;  or,  Yachting  on  the  Mississippi.     (In 
preparation.) 
LAKE  SHORE  SERIES,  THE $1  25 

Lightning  Express;  or,  The  Rival  Academies. 

On  Time ;  or,  The  Young  Captain  of  the  Ucayga 
Steamer. 

Switch  Off;  or,  The  War  of  the  Students. 

Brake  Up  ;  or,  The  Young  Peacemakers. 

Bear  and  Forbear;  or.  The  Young  Skipper  of  Lake 
Ucayga. 

Through  by  Daylight ;  or,  The  Young  Engineer  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
ONWARD  AND  UPWARD  SERIES,  THE.  Com- 
plete in  six  vols.     Illust.      Per  vol 1  25 

Field  and   Forest:  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Farmer. 

Plane  and  Plank ;  or,  The  Mishaps  of  a  Mechanic 

Desk  and  Debit ;  or,  The  Catastrophes  of  a  Clerk. 

Cringle  and  Cross-Tree,  or,  The  Sea  Swashes  of  a 
Sailor. 

Bivouac  and  Battle;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Sol- 
dier. 

Sea  and  Shore ;  or,  The  Tramps  of  a  Traveler. 
YOUNG     AMERICA     ABROAD      SERIES.      A 
Library    of   Travel    and    Adventure    in    Foreign 
Lands.     Illust.    by    Nast,   Stevens,   Perkins,  and 
others.     Per  vol i6mo  1  50 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Outward  Bound  ;  or.  Young  America  Afloat. 

Shamrock  and  Thistle;  or,  Young  America  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

Red  Cross ;  or,  Young  America  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Dikes  and  Ditches;  or,  Young  America  in  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

Palace  and  Cottage  ;  or,  Young  America  in  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Down  the  Rhine;  or,  Young  America  in  Germany. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

Up   the    Baltic;    or.    Young   America   in    Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Northern  Lands;  or,  Young  America  in  Russia  and 

Prussia. 
Cross  and  Crescent ;  or,  Young  America  in  Turkey 

and  Greece.  | 

Sunny  Shores ;  or,  Young  America  in  Italy  and  Aus. 

tria. 
Vine  and  Olive;  or,  Young  America   in    Spain   and 

Portugal. 
Isles   of  the   Sea;   or,  Young   America   Homeward 

Bound. 

HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY.      Three  vols izmo  1  50 

The  Way  of  the  World. 
Living  Too  Fast. 
In  Doors  and  Out. 


Or 


SAMUEL    CARSON,  Manufacturers'  Agent, 

I20    SUTTER    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Drekds  Dictionary  Blotter 

Or  Combination  of  Blotting- Case,  with  a  Complete  List  of  Words 
which  Writers  are  Liable  to  Spell  Incorrectly. 

The  Blotting-Case  folds  like  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  is  as  convenient  for  writing  on  the  lap  as  on  the 
desk  When  open,  you  have  on  one  side  the  sheets  of  blotting  paper  under  the  corner  pieces,  which  can 
be  renewed  when  soiled.  On  the  other  side  is  a  pocket  for  papers,  and  on  this  is  affixed  the  Dictionary  or 
word-book  containing  over  15,000  words  (without  definitions)  which  writers  are  liable  to  spell  incorrectly, 
including  some  700  Foreign  words  which  are  frequently  used  in  correspondence.  There  is  also  added  a 
list  of  Synonvms,  Perpetual  Calendar,  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women,  and  a  list  of  principal  Geo- 
graphical Names  apt  to  be  misspelled,  the  whole  adding  but  a  trifle  to  the~Blotting-Case  in  bulk  or  cost 

All  can  appreciate  its  usefulness.  A  word  embarrasses  you  for  the  moment.  You  have  it  on  an  ad- 
joining leaf.  You  are  saved  at  least  from  a  troublesome  search  for  a  dictionary,  perhaps  from  an  ortho- 
graphical error. 

Medal  Awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition.     Diploma  Awarded 
by  Franklin  Institute. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS  AND    STATIONERS. 


SA1HVEL   CARSON, 

120  SUTTER  STREET, 
(Agent  for  Pacific  Coast.)  &">  Francisco. 

Prices  from  $1.00  to  $8.00,  according  to  quality.     A  sample  copy  of  medium  size  and  quality  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 
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The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50—10  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Cases  in  which  the  heart  is  weak  and  irregular  in 

action  are  soon  restored  to  health  and  regularity  by 
Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites.  As  persons 
whose  heart's  action  is  feeble  are  most  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  in  the  advent  of  the  cold 
season  its  use  is  especially  advised. 

BST  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "THOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

T>USH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 

THEATRE  CROWDED  TO  THE  DOORS  TO 
WITNESS 

H.   M.   S.    PINAFORE 
H.    M.   S.    PINAFORE 

Remarkable  Success  of  the  Revival  of  the  Favorite  Opera! 

Renewed  Interest !     Best  Performance  ever  given 

in  this  City  !     Splendid  Cast ! 

EMELIE    MELVILLE 

In  her  unrivalled  personation  of JOSEPHINE 

ALONZO  HATCH  as ....RALPH 

(Originally  sung  by  him  in  New  York  City.) 

Gracie  Plaisted  as Buttercup 

Sylvia  Gerrish  as Hebe 

Charles  W.  Dungan  as The  Captain 

Max  Freeman  as The  Admiral 

Tom  Casselli  as Deadeye 

Geo.  Harris  as Boatswain 

This  (Saturday)  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock, 

ONLY    PINAFORE    MATINEE. 

In  preparation— CARMEN. 
Secure  your  seats. 

STRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Directress Mrs.  Julia  Melvili.e-Snvder 

Business  Manager Mr.  Chas.  Funkenstew 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF 

MISS  NELLIE   CALHOUN. 


SATURDAY,  OCT.  30,  AT  2  P.  M., 

GRAND  CALHOUN  MATINEE, 

Upon  which  occasion  will  be  produced  Sheridan  Knowles's 
play,  in  five  acts, 

THE  WIFE :  A  TALE  OF  MANTUA. 


CAST: 

MARIANNA MISS  NELLIE  CALHOUN 

ST.  PIERRE J.  T.  MALONE 

LEONARDO JOHN  S.  LINDSAY 

ANTONIO DAVE  ANDERSON 

FLORIEEL MRS.  CHARLES  HOWARD 


Seats  can  be  secured  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Music   Store, 
Kearny  Street. 


JJASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

DR.  JOHN  LORD'S 

Great  historical  lectures.    The  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  course. 
Monday,  November  i, 

PETER  THE  GREAT:  THE  RUSSIAN  EM- 
PIRE. 

Thursday,  November  4, 

MADAME  DE  MAINTENON:  WOMAN  AS 
A  QUEEN  OF  SOCIETY. 

SINGLE  ADMISSION 50  CENTS. 


C.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

I07    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  full  stock  of  Marcus 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Breka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

T7URNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-*  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


KOHLER 


G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


H.  SIERINC  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  101  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


LITOLFF  EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  lingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.  

CHICKERINC  PIANOS 

L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGENT,  NO.  23  DUPONT  ST. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Mo.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
-*      fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-NOV.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


nsfflffiJS 


flSlGESl 


ts  KEARNr  st.sf 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

K-'  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  sav-ng 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  S  P.  M. 


KOEHLER 
&  RITTER 

Q.  T.  Eonestell,  Successor.) 

26  Post  St.  26  Post  St. 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 

ARTISTIC  SILYER  WARE, 

FINE  SILYER  PLATED  GOODS, 

SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY. 


26  POST  STREET. 


07  j  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
*P  / ^    fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


JUST  OPENED 

The  Largest  Variety  of  MENU 
and  DINNER  CARDS  ever  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco.  The 
Latest  and  most  Fashionable 
Styles  of  STATIONERY  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  WEDDING  and  VIS- 
ITING CARDS 

Prices  reduced  of  Visiting  Cards 
from  the  plate  to  $3.00  per  hundred. 


BILLINGS,  HARBQURNE 
&  CO. 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


DOXEY'S 

HAVE  THE  LEADING  STYLES  OF 

ARTISTIC    STATIONERY  AND 
ENGRAVING. 

Menu  and   Dinner  Plate   Cards  a 
Specialty. 


NOTE.  -Visiting  Cards  Printed 
from  Plate,  Reduced  from  $2.50 
to  $2.00  per  100. 

We  are  busily  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing specialties  in  Fine  Stationery  for 
the  coming  season. 

DOXEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OPEN  EVENINC'i:., 


FALK'S 

MILWAUKEE 


Received  the  first  prize  and  medal 
at  the  mechanics'  Fair,  1880,  OVER 
ALL  OTHER  COMPETITORS.  For 
purity,  excellence,  and  uniformity  of 
quality  it  has  no  equal. 

The  Committee  for  Awards  on  Beer 
was  composed  of  the  following  well- 
known  gentlemen:  J.  I.  Bleasdale, 
It>.  1J>.:  Robert  K.  Nut  tall,  M.  It.;  H. 
Behr,  M.  D.;  William  Hammond,  M. 
B.;  Prof.  William  H.  Sear  by:  E.  B. 
Pond,  Esq. 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING   &.  CO. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 
Jfo.  407  Front  St.,  San   Francisco. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TILESI    TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and|Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTACUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116,  118  BATTERY  ST. 


mmm  glazed,  majolica  [ 

!<a0<5i  ART  PAINTED 
<VT  <>C  ylPLAIN  TILES 


CHASE.  I  PIANOS. 


131  AND  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DUPONT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  MONTANARO  PLAN. 

Montanaro  is  a  quiet  little  village  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  out  of  the  track  of  tourists.  The  people — not 
being  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that 
Christianity  is  a  delusion,  and  the  chief  duty  of  man 
is  to  read  cheap  radical  newspapers  and  to  assassi- 
nate kings — are  orderly  and  contented,  and  not  only 
go -to  church,  but  actually  believe  that  the  parish 
priest  is  an  honest  man,  instead  of  an  ambitious  hypo- 
crite who  rolls  in  luxury  to  the  extent  of  seventy  dol- 
lars a  year.  Like  most  Italian  inhabitants  of  small 
villages,  the  people  of  Montanaro  are  poor.  The 
price  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  is  enormous  tax- 
ation, and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians, 
the  people  of  Montanaro  are  taxed  so  heavily  that  it 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  can  manage  to 
live.  The  parish  church  suffers  from  the  poverty 
of  the  parishioners.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
without  a  decent  altar.  The  old  wooden  altar,  hav- 
ing been  in  use  for  several  centuries,  has  become 
positively  unsafe.  It  will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of 
a  candlestick,  and  the  priest  has  been  in  constant  ex- 
pectation that  one  of  these  days  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna would  break  through  the  altar  and  disappear  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  devout  per- 
sons. While  the  parishioners  were  anxious  to  have  a 
new  altar,  they  were  really  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  the  priest  preached  on  the  duty  of 
giving  money  to  the  church,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  putting  up  a  new  altar,  but  when  the  contribu- 
tion-box made  its  rounds  not  more  than  seven  francs 
rattled  in  its  interior.  No  matter  how  much  he  urged, 
coaxed,  and  threatened,  the  money  for  the  altar  was 
not  forthcoming,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people 
did  not  have  it.  In  these  circumstances  most  clergy- 
men would  have  given  up  all  hope  of  a  new  altar,  but 
the  Montanaro  priest  was  a  man  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  he  devised  a  newplan  for  raising  money 
which  was  not  only  original  but  eminently  successful. 
Three  Sundays  ago  he  prefaced  his  sermon  by  laying 
on  the  pulpit  cushion,  in  full  sight  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  large  pair  of  scissors.  He  then  announced  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  men  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  for  an  altar,  he  had  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  women.  He  told  them  that  he  knew  they  had  no 
money,  and  that  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  ask 
them  for  their  jewelry,  because  it  was  endeared  to 
them  by  so  many  precious  associations,  and  was, 
moreover,  chiefly  brass.  They  had,  however,  more 
hair  than  they  needed,  and  hair  was  a  marketable* 
commodity.  He  therefore  called  on  all  those  women 
who  really  loved  the  church,  and  were  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
sacristy,  where  he  would  accept  their  superfluous  hair 
and  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Forty-seven 
women,  full  of  zeal,  followed  their  beloved  pastor, 
and  sat  quietly  in  the  sacristy,  while  he  sheared  them 
of  their  luxuriant  Jacks.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  h*/^v*i  collected  over  two  hundred  pounds 
of  hair,  with  the  ^proceeds  of  which  he  will  be  able 
to  build  a  new  altar  of  the  most  gorgeous  description, 
to  repaint  the  leading  saints,  and  to  give  the  Madonna 
a  new  dress  and  a  pair  of  paste  diamond  ear-rings. 
That  the  exampte  of  the  priest  of  Montanaro  will  be 
extensively  followed  in  Italy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  hair  of  the  women  will  prove  a  crop  which  the 
church  can  annually  reap  to  its  great  profit.  The  ex- 
portation of  hair  from  Italy  has  long  been  an  import- 
ant branch  of  trade,  and  we  now  expect  to  see  a  vast 
increase  in  it.  The  devout  Italian  woman  will  be 
known  by  the  shortness  of  her  hair,  and  a  woman 
with  long  hair  will  be  recognized  as  either  a  foreigner, 
or  as  that  rarest  of  monstrosities,  an  Italian  female 
infidel.  The  want  of  money  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses is  felt  as  keenly  in  this  country  as  in  Italy. 
Many  of  our  religious  congregations  are  burdened 
with  debt,  and  all  of  them  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  give  money  to  charitable  societies,  and  to  defray 
the  cost  of  supporting  ministers  and  sextons,  and  of 
heating  and  lighting  churches,  meeting-houses,  and 
lecture-rooms.  There  is  not  a  universal  willingness 
on  the  part  of  men  to  put  money  in  the  collection- 
box,  and  women  are  in  most  cases  without  money  of 
their  own.  If,  however,  our  ministers  were  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  priest  of  Montanaro,  they  could 
collect  whole  ship-loads  of  hair  without  even  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Unlike  the 
Italian  peasantry,  our  American  women  wear  remov- 
able back-hair,  which  can  be  taken  off  and  dropped 
in  the  contribution-basket  with  very  little  trouble. 
The  deacons,  or  other  persons  to  that  effect,  who  now 
pass  the  plate  or  the  collection-box,  and  have  their 
souls  vexed  by  the  undue  proportion  of  five-cent  pieces 
which  are  placed  therein,  have  only  to  carry  large  light 
baskets,  and  to  collect  the  back-hair  of  the  fair  wor- 
shipers. It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  city  con- 
gregation at  least  two  thousand  pounds  of  hair  could 
be  collected  on  almost  any  Sunday,  and  that  in  the 
country  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
would  be  the  average  yield  of  a  congregation  other 
than  African  by  descent.  The  vast  advantage  that 
we  have  over  the  Italians  is,  that  hair  collections  could 
be  made  several  times  a  year.  Our  women,  after  hav- 
ing put  their  hair  in  the  basket,  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  it  to  grow  again,  but  could  buy  a  new  supply 
the  very  next  day.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
women  of  an  economical  frame  of  mind  would  wear 
a  cheap  variety  of  hair  to  church  on  Sunday  when  a 
collection  was  expected,  and  would  save  their  best 
hair  for  week-day  wear.  Still,  even  cheap  hair,  when 
collected  in  large  quantities,  would  bring  a  handsome 
sum  into  the  church  treasury.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  adopt  this  admirable  system  of  raising  money  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes?  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Talmage 
did  not  think  of  it  long  ago.  He  might  then  have 
collected  hair  enough  to  pay  the  debt  on  his  place  of 
entertainment  without  resorting  to  the  plan  which 
-brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  members  of  his 
pr«sbyterv.—  A'ac  York  Times. 


A  Medico-Fruit 

CONFECTION 

Of  the  Premier  Class. 


For  the  cure  of  Constipation  and  kindred  ailments,  such  as 
Biliousness,  Headache,  Cerebral  Congestion,  Disordered  Stom- 
ach, Piles,  Melancholy  Feelings,  Habitual  Costiveness,  and  all 
Disorders  requiring  the  aid  of  a  Cathartic,  Aperient,  Purga- 
tive, or  Anti-Bilious  medicine. 

One  lozenge  is  the  usual  dose,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time ;   dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth,  or  eat  like  fruit  or  a  confection. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  IS  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  at  6oc.  A  BOX. 

Avoid  Spurious  Imitations;   insist  on  getting  the  article  called  for. 


REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES. 


Thirteenth   Senatorial  District. 


FOR  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

A.  D.  MILLER, 
DR.  T.  B.  DE  WITT, 
JAMES   S.  DAY, 
E.  I.    HUTCHINSON. 


^ QUEEN 

TABLE/ 
WATERS/^       f 


/SALE 
8,000,000. 


„      CAT7TIOJXT. 

To  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
Apollinaris,  see  that  the  corks 
tear  the  Apollinaris  brand. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W' 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries  arid  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  ases  attended  to.     R;uis,  etc.,  collected. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


office, 

WORKS, 


-      -       -      315  Front  St, 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts, 


C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  October  15,  1SS0 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  60)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  20th  day 
of  October,  1880.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  in- 
stant. W.  W.  TRAVLOR,  Secretary. 


C 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

irer  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Slate  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1SS0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock- 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


MEXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

■Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOV,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  j6,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    NEW  STEAMER  "CRUSADER." 

The  New  York  Graphic  gives  this  brilliant  piece  of 
newspaper  work  : 

"  Go  down  to  Pier  48,"  said  the  editor  to  the  new 
reporter,  "and  write  up  the  new  English  steamer  just 
arrived.  Give  a  thorough  account  of  her  from  stem 
to  stern." 

"  From  what?"  said  the  young  man  recently  arrived 
from  a  far  interior  State,  and  to  whom  a  vessel  of  any 
sort  was  a  mystery  and  a  wonder. 

'■  From  stem  to  stern,"  said  the  editor,  fixing  a  sus- 
picious and  threatening  eye  upon  him  ;  ' '  and  tell  how 
many  feet  of  water  she  draws,  her  breadth  of  beam, 
her  tonnage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

This  was  the  young  man's  first  mission.  He  was 
eager  to  distinguish  himself.  He  had  already  done 
so  on  his  village  paper  in  a  series  of  essays  on  "The 
Cosmogony  of  the  Universe."  But  that  little  town 
was  a  thousand  miles  away.  He  wanted  a  wider  field 
for  his  aspirations,  and  had  come  to  New  York. 

Yet  he  went  out  of  the  office  anxious  and  doubting. 
"  I  will  go  to  the  captain,"  said  he;  "he  will  explain  I 
to  me  the  ship  and  its  uses.     He  will  tell  me  all." 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sent  to  write  up  your 
ship.  Oblige  me  with  stating  how  many  masts  she 
has?" 

"  Eighteen,"  promptly  answered  the  captain. 

"  Where  are  they?" 

"  We  have  sent  them  on  shore  to  be  painted." 

"  How  much  water  does  your  vessel  draw?" 

"  Three  inches." 

"  How  do  you  draw  it?" 

"  By  steam  power  from  the  well." 

' '  Were  you  ever  in  a  storm  at  sea  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  the  captain. 

' '  Are  you  ever  sea-sick  ?  " 

"  Awfully  ;  can't  leave  my  berth  from  the  time  we 
leave  New  York  till  we  arrive  at  Liverpool." 

"Are  the  rest  of  your  officers  and  crew  sea-sick  ? ' 

"Always.    We're  only  on  deck  and  about  in  port.' 

"  Why,  who  steers  the  vessel  at  sea?" 

"  The  cook  ;  he's  the  only  well  man  on  board.' 

"  Do  you  sail  nights  when  outside  of  land  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  we  anchor." 

"What,  in  mid-ocean?" 

"Of  course,  you  land-lubber.  There's  docks  to  tie 
up  to  at  regular  distances  all  the  way  across." 

"What  is  that  hole  there  for?"  pointing  to  an 
open  hatchway  on  deck. 

"That's  where  an  iceberg  ran  into  us  last  trip." 

"Good  gracious!  How  do  you  see  to  sail  dark 
nights?" 

"We  send  out  boats  ahead  with  lanterns,  which 
light  up  the  road." 

"Are  they  there  now?" 

"Yes;  anchored  in  a  line  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

After  getting  much  other  information,  which  the 
captain  said  he  was  only  too  happy  to  impart  to  such 
an  interesting  young  gentleman,  the  reporter  re- 
turned, and  wrote  as  follows  : 

' '  The  new  steamer  Crusader  is  a  spendid  specimen 
of  naval  architecture.  Her  keel  revolves  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  readily  unshipped  in  a  storm,  when  it  is 
not  wanted.  The  rudder,  also  by  a  patent  contriv- 
ance, can  be  drawn  out  of  its  socket  and  deported  on 
deck  during  the  night,  and  in  hurricanes.  The  Cru- 
sader has  folding  decks,  which  can  be  doubled  up 
when  she  has  but  little  cargo,  and  her  tonnage  in  this 
way  can  be  decreased  from  four  thousand  to  two 
thousand  tons  The  mainsail  can,  if  necessary,  be 
used  as  a  skysail  or  windsail,  and  the  saving  of  can- 
vas effected  in  this  manner  reduces  the  wear  and  tear 
of  her  running  rigging  one-half.  The  main-bmce 
passes  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  over  the  fore, 
main,  and  royal  masts,  thence  down  over  the  spanker- 
boom  to  the  taifrail,  and  into  the  cabin  windows, 
where  it  is  secured  by  a  double-banked  sheepshank  to 
the  head  of  the  captain's  berth.  She  has  compound 
engines,  which  boil  water  at  an  extremely  low  tem- 
perature. Her  screws  revolve  at  the  rate  of  ten  thou- 
sand times  a  minute,  and  can.  if  necessary,  be 
brought  forward,  and  used  as  paddle-wheels.  The 
Crusader  is  also  constructed  on  the  crab  principle, 
and  by  bracing  up  everything  sharp  on  the  wind,  and 
wearing  ship  frequently,  she  can  go  as  fast  sideways 
as  any  other  way.  The  engines  are  furnished  with 
condensers,  which  condense  milk  as  well  as  water. 
Her  cabins  are  constructed  on  the  French-flat  princi- 
ple, there  being  six  stories,  with  kitchens,  etc.,  for 
each  family  of  passengers.  The  Crusader  also  car- 
ries her  own  docks,  and  thus  saves  all  the  expense  of 
wharfage  when  in  port.  She  also  carries  her  own 
quarantine,  and  so  can  never  be  detained  if  there  is 
any  malaria  or  measles  on  board.  The  pilot  pilots 
her  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  comes  back 
with  the  ship  each  time.  Her  compasses  in  the  bar- 
nacle give  daily  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  cap-" 
tain's  cow  is  milked  by  the  boatswain  in  the  fore- 
top." 
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AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  44)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  L'nited  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company.  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  November,  A.  i».  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Fkidav,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

■      Office— Room   15,  Nevada  Bf>ck,  No.  309  Montgomery 

I  Street,  San  Francesco,  California. 


They  had  not  been  married  long,  so  they  sat  down 
to  play  "  checkers."  In  the  middle  of  the  game  she 
said  : 

"  Then  do  I  jump  these  two  men  and  get  a  king? 
Of  course  I  do.  Crown  me.  I've  got  the  first  king," 
and  she  chuckled  hysterically. 

"No,  you  aint,  either.  I  didn't  mean  that  move," 
said  he.  "  If  you  can't  play  checkers  without  cack- 
ling like  a  hen,  you'd  better  give  it  up.  I'll  take  that 
back  and  move  here  ;  now,  so     Now  you  can  move." 

"  Over  here  ? "  asked  the  wife. 

"  Certainly.  That's  very  good,"  and  her  husband 
gobbled  two  men. 

"  I  didn't  see  that.  I'd  rather  put  it  here,"  she  re- 
monstrated. 

"Too  late  now,"  said  he,  pegging  away  for  the 
king  row.     "  You  should  study  vi  ur  moves  first." 


,e 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,    OCT.   18, 

^-'      1880,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7   -?  O  ^ '  ^' '  £*azfy>  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  **i)  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  L'alistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "Byron," 

Sundav  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

R  QQ  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  h.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q     o  q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

7    ^  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 
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Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

7  n  nn  •&.    M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.   W    KJKJ     Train  via  Oakland  to  Hay  wards  and  Niles. 

qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  I'.  H. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  T?~ain 
'  *-"-'     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

tf-'UyJ  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemitc  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
saha,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phojnix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  Lords- 
burgh,  1,138  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

a  qq  P.  M.,  Simdays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

tf-'VW  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    3Q  P-   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,  Local 

~r'*J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
.Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*    2qP-  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

~r*+3  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•  *~JKS     Train  vja  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  *-'*-'     Train   via  Oakland,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains,  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  h.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  y. 
M.,  4.00  i'.  M.,  and  4.30  P.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


A.   M. 

B6.10 
7,00 
7-3° 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9.30 

10.00 

10.30 


1'.  M. 
12.30 
I.  OO 
I.30 
2.00 
3.00 
3-3° 
4.OO 
4-30 
5.00 

5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
S.io 
9.30 
10.40 
111.45 


7.00 
8.0a 
9.00 


\.  M. 

u  6- 10 

U7.30 

11  8.30 

9.30 


«  3-3° 

B  4-30 

B  5-3° 

B  6.30 


A.    M. 

B6.IC 

7-30 

S.30 

9-3° 
10.30 
11.30 


5.30 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 

9.20 
10.40 


■c>RAI  LRQAD.<J  ' 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Wednesday,  June  2,  1880,  and  until  fur 
thek  notice. 


Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  pr\  A-  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
0  ^ "  Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only.  £3T  Stages  for  Saratoga  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  connect  with  this  train  at  Santa  Clara.  This 
is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  those  points. 
^  ~  ,  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way 
9-J°  Stations. 

m    Ar\  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

IV.qU  Train)  for  San  J05e,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
all  Way  Stations. 

AST  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  it-aT  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  excepted.) 

-,  ~«  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
O'J  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollis- 
ter and  Tres  Pinos),  Pajaro,  and  Monterey. 

Time  from  San  Fra?icisco  : 

To  Monterey,  only  three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
A    ~  r  P.  M.  DAILY  EXPRESS,  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
T*     J   cipal  Way  Stations. 

&£}  Sundays  only,  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5,  rt  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
■  ■*  ^  and  Way  Stations. 
£.    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 

UmO^  lions.  

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Reduction  in  rates  to 

MONTEREY. 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

SPECIAL   SINGLE    TRIP-  TICKETS,   to  any   of 

above  points $3  5° 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 


C.  EASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
B£T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


CTOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
>-)  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


P.  M. 
I.30 
3-30 
4.30 
5-30 
B  6.30 


Change  car 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


2-35 
3-5o 


-36 


A.  M. 


B  5-50 
6.40 

7-44 
8.44 
9.44 
10.44 
11.44 

P.   M. 

I2.44 
I.44 
2.44 

3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6-44 
7-5° 
9.00 


Pig 


11  7.30 
ii  8.30 
B9.30 


P.  M. 
3-3° 
B4.30 
B5.30 
n  6.30 
B7.30 


B*5 
B'5.40 
*6.s5 


9.OO 
IO.OO 
II.OO 

12.0 
P.  M. 
I.  OO 
3.00 
4-OQ 
5-00 

6. 

B*7-20 

*8.40 
*9-5; 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


11  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
3.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 


12.24 
12-54 
1.24 
1.54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sntidays — 6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  A-  m.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC.       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Thursday,  Dec.  16. 
Saturday,  Jan,  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets, 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mai!  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA  CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Boats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  AC  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0  -f  J  West  San  Lprenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
~  _«  P.  M,  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
J  'O        Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

-  -,,  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
T*J>        Newark,  San  Jose,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  M.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional   train   will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
—     .  _  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

33T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3.30  1:  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Springs  and  Saratoga.     At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8 .  50  and  9 .  50 
a.  m.  and  6.35  f.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — '6.35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3-30,  4.30,  5.30,6,30, 
7 .  30  8 .  30,  and  1 1 .  30  V.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — "5.45,  *6-45,  7.50,  8.50, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti.35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.30  v.  m. 

f  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


fJULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OP 
■*        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


<-y 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  rq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


Aggregate  Capital,      -     $3?,093,T50 
Aggregate  Assets,    -     ■     4l,89fi,0!J3 


T 


YfE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Root.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


HTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

Willi A.M  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.   L.   DODGE.  . 


,.L.  H.  SWEENEY. J.  E.  RUGGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

importers, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


[TOME  MUTUAL 
■n-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  tip  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

J\  JO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
1  V     ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used   upon   the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,'  San  Francisco. 


The   Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Janos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Otber  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


538  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

NO.  38  GEARY  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  a  magnificent  as- 
sortment of  RATTAN  CHAIRS 
and    FURNITURE. 

This  cut  represents 


lady's  Square-Top  Rocker,5No.  309, 
at  $i.  Library  Rocker,  in  above  pat- 
tern, No.  336,  at  $9.  Large  Rocker, 
No.  307,  at  $11. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  our  new  and  elegantly 
illustrated  Catalogue. 
ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT, 


OCCIDENTAL  &  ORIENTAL  S.  S.  CO, 


THE  SAILING  OF  THE  STEAMER    . 

GAELIC 

HAS    BEEN    POSTPONED  FROM  TUESDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 2.  TO 

Tbursday,  November  4,  1880. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prest. 


MIDDLETON    &  FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Tard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
45TAU  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MCLLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
3^ry^^~^z^.-  ^     The  most  complicated  cases   of  defect- 
jjH/^jjgtyi*,;  vision    thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
SBJf^V^r  charge,  and   all  hinds  of  Lenses  made  to 

■■'  order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

No.  72C  Market  Street. 


EAMISH'S 


DIAMONDS 

f)F  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
^     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  Morse  Diamond -Cutting  Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  uy  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Age  fit.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


ASSETS    OVER    ONE    MILLION    DOLLARS. 


hThe  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting ;  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.   DUTTO.N,  Asst.  Secretary. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND   THE 

Public  arc  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  4 -JO  market  Street. 


HERRMANN'S 


J.  O.  ELDR1DGE,   AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL    E  AS  TON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDCE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

|0FFICE  AND  SALESROOM' 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


FALL 

STYLE 
HATS 

NOW    OUT. 

336  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine. 


Send   for  Catalogue.    Mailed  Free. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE,WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

iiS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-£JL      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


PALAOE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT! 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECT'S. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     JtSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHAPON. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

op 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMAiO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


FOR    JUDGES 


OF   THE.  . 


SUPERIOR     COURT. 


Candidates  for  Re-election. 

FULL  TERMS: 

T.  K.  WILSON, 
J.  C.  CARY, 
M.  A.  EDMONDS, 
JOHN  F.  FINN. 


UNEXPIRED  TERM  : 

L.  D.  LATIMER. 

(ALL  PRESENT  INCUMBENTS.) 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  .Maine. 


Ad- 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 


CO. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEN   & 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  41s  San  same  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


■•'  CHARLES  R: ALLEN  • 

I20BEALEST.SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE   BEST.  TRY  THEM. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  i9. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    NOVEMBER    6,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    SPRIG    OF    SWEET    BASIL. 


[concluded  from  i..  .mber.] 

Mademoiselle  Georgine  de  Laurier  was  a  motherless,  only 
child.  Her  father  was  seldom  at  home,  and  even  then  was 
plunged  to  the  eyes  in  business  ;  so  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Laurier,  with  only  her  old  gmcvernante  for  companion,  was 
very  lonely.  She  had  known  the  Jolicceur  girls  at  the  con- 
vent, where  the  difference  in  their  rank  had  not  been  much 
thought  of.  She  and  Rosalie  had  been  fast '  friends  ;  but 
since  leaving  the  convent,  and  turning  cobbler,  Rosalie  had 
held  herself  aloof.  Georgine,  the  very  spirit  of  fun  and 
daring  mischief,  had  been  highly  amused  at  Rosalie's  joke, 
as  they  all  called  it,  and  had  made  many  attempts  to  renew 
their  friendship. 

Rosalie  persistently  avoided  her ;  but  in  her  own  room 
she  had  a  little  crayon  sketch  of  Georgine's  laughing  face, 
framed  in  immortelles,  as  if  she  were  dead.  It  was  a  souvenir 
of  their  convent  life,  and  she  used  to  gaze  on  it  with  lingering 
tenderness,  and  murmur  little  loving  speeches  to  it,  though 
she  never  spoke  to  the  original,  except  as  any  of  the  village 
girls  might  address  Mademoiselle  de  Laurier. 

Georgine  was,  at  first,  deeply  hurt  by  it ;  but  after  a  little 
serious  thinking — a  rare  exercise  for  her — she  decided  that 
it  was  only  Rosalie's  pride,  and  that  her  shoe-making  might, 
after  all,  have  something  serious  about  it. 

"  My  little  Rose  is  unhappy,"  she  thought,  one  day  after 
Mass,  "  I  hear  it  in  her  voice.  I  must  have  that  girl  with 
me  ;  and  I  will,  if  I  have  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  obtain  the 
grace  tc  accomplish  it.  Voyons,  done !  let  me  set  my  spells 
to  work. 

"Moil  papa,"  she  said,  coaxingly,  after  dinner,  "  I  wonder 
if  you  know  how  lonely  your  little  girl  is,  all  alone  in  this 
great  gray  house  ?" 

"Art  thou  really  lonely,  my  daughter?  I  thought  thou 
wert  very  well  amused  with  thy  books  and  thy  music,  thy 
visitors,  and  those  gallant  officers." 

"Ah,  one  tires  of  it  all,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  If  I  had 
some  young  companion,  like  a  sister,  now,  it  would  be  such 
a  comfort." 

"Surely,  among  all  thy  friends  thou  canst  find  one  "to 
spend  at  least  the  summer  with  thee  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking,  papa;  but  I  know 
only  one  girl  whom  I  love  well  enough  to  make  a  sister  of, 
and  that  is — Rosalie  Jolicceur." 

"And  who,  pray,  is  Mademoiselle  Jolicceur?  Our  worthy 
cobbler's  daughter,  perhaps,"  laughed  the  seigneur,  who 
thought  that  a  good  joke. 

"  Indeed,  papa,  it  is  she." 

"Eh!  what?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  she.  But  you  do  not  know  her.  She 
■  was  the  loveliest  girl  at  the  convent ;  and  she  sings— ah, 
cielf  did  you  not  hear  how  she  sang  this  morning?  I  saw 
you  turn  to  look  at  her — every  one  does.  She  stands  up 
there  like  an  angel,  pouring  her  heavenly  voice  down  into 
our  hearts  ! " 

"  Well  said,  my  little  musician  !  She  has  found  thy  ten- 
der chord,  at  least.  But  can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  girl 
is  Antoine  Jolic#2ur's  daughter  ?  Ah,  yes,  the  mother — there 
is  good  blood  in  the  family  ;  and,  in  fact,  Antoine  himself 
was  a  handsome  garcon.  I  can  remember  what  a  gay  young 
man  he  was,  when  I  was  but  a  lad." 

"Madame  Jolicceur  holds  herself  high  with  our  village 
people,"  said  Georgine,  following  up  the  impression  ;  "and 
Rosalie  has  a  sister  who  is  called  a  grand  beauty ;  but  for 
me,  I  detest  her  vain  ways.  Rosalie  has  the  true  pride — 
beauty,  too,  /  say  ! " 

"Well,  my  daughter,  since  it  pleases,  and  if  thy  gouver- 
nante  approves  of  the  young  lady,  it  shall  be  as  thou  desirest." 
,  As  usual,  she  had  won  her  point  at  home  ;  there  was  yet 
'  the  thorny  little  Rose  to  gather. 

1     "For  that,"  thought   Georgine,   "I    shall    need   my  en- 
chanted gloves." 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Rosalie  took  her  vacation.  When, 
upon  her  return,  her  sweet  voice  once  more  filled  the  church, 
all  hearts  thrilled  with  joy  to  hear  it.  They  were  all  proud 
of  her — those  warm-hearted  people. 

With  Henriette  they  had  no  sympathy ;  she  belonged  to 
another  order — a  different  nation,'  one  might  say.  But  little 
blonde  Rosalie,  so  modest  and  simple,  such  a  genuine  little 
Canadienne,  they  all  felt  at  ease  with  her,  all  loved  her. 

Georgine  did  not  let  many  days  pass  before  going  to  visit 
,  her,  accompanied  by  her  father. 

Around  the  cottage  windows  the  scarlet-runners  flung  out 
:heir  gay  little  signals  ;  the  honeysuckle,  climbing  over  the 
oorch  to  the  roof,  shed  abroad  its  rich  perfume.  The  visit- 
ers were  graciously  received  by  the  English,  but  Rosalie  was 
lot  to  be  found. 

'"She  must  be  in  the  garden,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  cried  Georgine,  speaking  English  out  of  compli- 
nent  to  Madame  Jolicceur,  "  I  know  where  is  de  place — 

"  '  Par  derriere,  chez  ma  tante, 
Etait  un  pommier  doux.' 

know  where  is  de  old  pommier,  I  shall  go  to  find  her  if 
nadame  permits  ; "  and  running  swiftly  down  the  garden 
lath,. she  discovered  Rosalie  in  her  retreat. 

"  Tie/is,  mechante  !  I  have  thee  at  last.  Make  room,  now, 
or  I  am  coming  to  sit  with  thee  in  thy  boudoir,"  and  she 


sprang  up  as  nimbly  as  though  she  had  all  her  life  been 
climbing  trees. 

Brought  thus  into  each  other's  arms,  a  treaty  was  soon 
made  between  the  two  friends,  and  they  entered  the  house, 
laughing  gaily.     No  one  could  long  resist  Georgine. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Madame  Jolicceur,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet- 
est accents,  "  I  hope  my  papa  has  all  arranged  it  with  you, 
and  you  are  going  to  give  me  this  little  proud  for  a  sister." 

"Mademoiselle  pays  us  a  great  compliment;  we  all  feel 
honored,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  Rosa  may  remain  with  you  for  a 
time,  if  she  wishes." 

"  It  will  be  for  my  father  to  decide,"  said  Rosalie,  quietly. 

Her  mother  colored  a  little,  and  Henriette  frowned.  But 
the  seigneur  gave  her  a  bright  look  of  approval,  and  Geor- 
gine's face  dimpled  with  delight. 

"And  where  is  he— Monsieur  Jolicceur?"  she  asked. 

"  He  is  at  work  in  the  shop." 

"Allons,  done,  ma  Rose,  let  us  pay  him  a  visit.  We  must 
all  arrange  dis  affair  tout  de  suite — right  off!" 

Antoine,  well  pleased  to  have  his  little  girl  transported  into 
such  a  state  of  luxury,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  change 
her  loyal  heart,  was  not  long  in  giving  his  consent. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped.  Rose,"  said  Henriette,  loftily,  "that  you 
will  profit  by  the  society  you  are  going  into,  and  will  forget 
some  of  your  vulgar  ideas." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  she,  demurely,  with  a  smile  that 
was  reflected  in  her  father's  twinkling  eyes. 

Rosalie  was  very  happy  in  the  new  order  of  things.  She 
could  hardly  believe  it  real.  She  was  obliged,' now,  to  have 
some  pretty  dresses — simple,  but  charming.  And  how  lovely 
she  looked  in  them — especially  in  the  blue  muslin,  that  tried 
to  match  the  heavenly  color  of  her  eyes  ! 

"Ah,  mo n  petit  bluet !  "  cried  Georgine,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared in  it,  "  thou  dost  lack  but  these  " — taking  a  dainty  set 
of  turquoise  from  her  jewel-case.     "This  pin  for  thy  lace, 

this  tiny  ring  for  thy  finger,  and  these but,  my  dear!  no 

place  for  the  ear-rings?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  unless  you  wish  to  hang  them  from 
my  nose." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  understand  thee,  thou 
droll  girl.  It  must  be  the  English  of  thee,  for  surely  there 
was  never  French  blood  that  would  not  spill  itself  to  make 
way  for  an  adornment.  But,  in  effect,  I  believe  thou  art 
right;  that  exquisite  little  shell  needs  no  jewel  to  beautify  it. 
There,  vain  things,  lie  there  !"  and  she  returned  them  to  their 
resting-place. 

"Now,  let  the  proud  men  of  war  beware,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing Rosalie  about  and  inspecting  her  dress.-  "  Together  we 
will  vanquish  the  whole  fort.  But,  I  warn  thee,  turn  not 
thine  eyes  upon  the  colonel,  with  his  golden  locks,  and  com- 
plexion that  has  colored  in  the  sun  of  India.  I  have  marked 
him  for  my  own.  There  are  others,  oh,  dear,  yes ;  take  thy 
choice  of  them." 

Georgine,  alas,  was  flirtatious;  her  merry  ways,  her  ready 
wit,  her  droll  way  of  speaking  English,  and,  above  all,  her 
music,  made  her  a  great  favorite  among  the  English  fami- 
lies at  "  The  Canton,"  and  also  with  the  officers  of  Fort 
Chambly.  They  all  voted  her  "a  splendid  girl — a  regular  little 
witch."  She  danced,  and  laughed,  and  sang,  and  flirted  in  a 
way  that  some  other  young  ladies,  not  such  favorites,  pro- 
nounced "perfectly  outrageous."  And  her  gouvernante, 
lifting  her  hands  in  horror,  would  implore  her  to  conduct  her- 
self with  more  dignity,  to  remember  that  she  was  the  Sei- 
gneur de  Laurier's  daughter. 

She  would  answer,  with  laughter  and  kiss  : 
"  There,  now,  ma  tante,  one  must  be  a  little  gay  while 
youth  remains.     Some  fine  day,  I   promise  you,  I  will  stop 
flirting,  marry  a  good  and  wise  man,  and  become  the  most 
distinguished  of  matrons.     You  shall  see,  ma  tante." 
Then  away  she  danced,  singing  : 

"  '  Ma  vieiUe  tante  Marguerite, 
Ma  vieille  tante  Marguerite, 
Non,  non,  non,  non,  non, 
Non,  non — non,  non,  non  ! 
Vous  n'entendez  rien  dans  ramour.'" 


She  would  fling  out  this  refrain  like  the  laughter  of  a 
mocking-bird. 

Rosalie  did  not  make  many  conquests  among  either  the 
officers  or  the  others  whom  Georgine  had  pointed  out  as 
their  lawful  prey.  She  was  far  too  timid  and  retiring  ;  she 
remembered  that  she  was  the  cobbler's  daughter — in  fact, 
the  cobbler  herself.  But  the  chief  reason  was,  I  think,  that 
she  was  not  "a  natural-born  coquette";  she  lacked  the 
necessary  vanity.  As  lightning  never  strikes  where  you  ex- 
pect it  to,  so  Rosalie's  charms  woke  admiration  in  a  most 
unexpected  quarter.  The  seigneur  himself  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  of  her  admirers.  He  went  less  often  from  home,  and, 
when  there,  paid  less  attention  to  business.  He  found  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  for  driving  and  walking  with  the  two 
girls. 

"Parbleu!"  he  said,  gayly,  "I  perceive  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  those  militaires  from  falling  on  each  other's  swords 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  your  way  ;  and  unless  I  begin  to  take 
a  little  leisure,  I  shall  soon  find  myself  an  old  gray  mustache, 
fit  only  to  mumble  over  my  politics."  Then  he  glanced  fur- 
tively at  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  handsome  figure. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  the  Seigniory,  Rosalie  observed 
that  Monsieur  St.  Amour,  who  made  one  of  the  family, 
was  remarkably  cheerful  for  a  young  man  who  was  supposed 
to  be  wearing  the  willow.     Indeed,  there  was  no  visible  trace 


of  that  emblem,  and,  as  the  brief  summer  slipped  away,  his 
spirits  rose  to  an  unusual  brilliancy.  He  sparkled  with  ion- 
mots  and  droll  reminiscences.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  joined 
the  girls  in  their  singing ;  he  flirted  with  Georgine — to  amuse 
her,  he  said,  in  the  absence  of  more  abject  victims  ;  but  when 
he  wanted  a  serious,  comfortable  chat,  he  came  to  Rosalie. 
It  was  a  relief,  he  said,  to  find  a  demoiselle  who  did  not 
laugh  all  the  time,  and  did  not  wish  always  to  be  made 
love  to. 

"Georgine  laughs  always,"  answered  Rosalie,  "because 
she  has  never  known  care  or  sorrow ;  and  she  looks  for  soft 
glances  and  gallant  speeches  because  she  has  always  had 
them." 

"  But  you,  mademoiselle,  have  you  already  known  sorrow? 
Pardon  me,  your  words  seemed  to  imply  it." 

She  was  blushing  like  any  rose,  even  to  the  tip  of  her 
pretty  chin. 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur,  I  have  known  no  sorrow ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  think  seriously  of  life." 

"  What !  such  a  practical  little  farceur  as  you,  at  whose 
famous  joke  every  one  is  laughing?" 

She  looked  up  with  proud  and  serious  eyes,  though  her  lip 
quivered  a  little. 

"  They  are  wrong  to  laugh,  monsieur.  My  work  was  not 
a  joke;  it  was  to  earn  money.  We  were  very  poor;  my  fa- 
ther had  worked  beyond  his  strength — had  even  gone  in 
debt  that  my  sister  and  I  might  be  educated.  He  was  no 
longer  young;  he  had  no  sons  left  to  work  for  him,  and  so  I 
did  it.  It  was  but  a  simple  duty,  monsieur.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  proper  work  for  a  girl— people  seem  to  think  so ;  but, 
surely,  it  was  less  disgraceful  than  debt.  I  could  bear  scorn 
and  ridicule  better  than  to  see  my  father  growing  old,  and 
sad,  and  even  ill  with  over-work." 

How  beautiful  she  was  at  that  moment !  Her  deep  eyes 
shone  like  sapphires  with  sunlight  in  their  hearts.  With  a 
quick,  characteristic  gesture,  she  brushed  aside  a  little  cub- 
ing lock  that  was  always  falling  down  upon  her  brow.  Her 
teeth  shone  pearly  white  between  her  parted,  rosy  lips.  Ba- 
sil looked  at  her  in  a  transport  of  admiration. 

"Why  did  I  never  know  you  before?     Where  were  you, 
always,  when  I  came  to  your  house?" 
She  laughed  a  little,  amid  her  blushes. 
"  Oh,  quite  in  the  back-ground,  like  a  well-regulated  cob- 
bler.    But,  after  all,  you  would  never  have  noticed  me,"  she 
added,  archly. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Henriette  had  been  alluded  to. 
Basil  colored  a  little. 

'■"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  thank  heaven  daily  and  devoutly  for 
opening  my  eyes.     As  to  the  admirable  Mr.  Feddarstone,  I 
am  under  deep  obligations  to  him!" 
A  bright  look  flashed  into  Rosalie's  face. 
"And  you  do  not  care  for  her  any  more  ?" 
"  No,  I  care  no  more  for  Mademoiselle  Henriette.     I  am 
disenchanted.     Pardon  me,  but  there  are  better  women  in 
the  world,  better  and  more  beautiful.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  are  more  loving." 

He  said  this  with  a  look  into  her  eyes  that  sent  the  shad- 
ows of  their  long  lashes  sweeping  down  upon  her  cheeks, 
whither  the  red  of  all  the  summer  roses  seemed  to  have  fled. 
And  just  then  Georgine  arrived,  with  the  inevitable  colonel 
in  attendance;  and  in  a  few  moments  De  Laurier  appeared. 
Basil,  with  the  keen  eyes  of— well,  yes,  it  may  as  well  be 
confessed  at  once — with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  lover,  saw  that 
the  seigneur's  glances  wandered  ever  to  Rosalie's  face,  and 
rested  there  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  sweet  uncertainty  and  turbulent  emotion  of 
the  young  lover's  heart.  Basil's  heart  sank  within  him — 
must  Fate  again  thrust  herself  between  him  and  love?  No, 
a  thousand  times  no  !  Rosalie  had  inspired  him  with  deeper 
feelings,  than  it  would  ever  have  been  possible  for  Henriette 
to  awaken. 

Such  a  fair,  sweet,  clinging  little  creature,  whose  heart 
might  be  the  very  home  of  true  and  tender  love,  yet  under- 
neath the  soft  languor  of  its  summer  weather  lay  a  force  that 
could  set  aside  mountains,  a  courage  that  could  face  any  fate 
for  those  she  loved — that  was  the  kind  of  woman  to  stir  the 
deepest  passion  of  a  man's  heart,  to  possess  him,  even  to  the 
least  fibre  of  his  being,  and  hold  him  forever.  At  last  Basil 
knew  what  it  was  to  love. 

But  another  thought  came,  swift  and  keen.  De  Laurier 
was  his  friend,  his  benefactor.  He  had  found  himself  upon 
Canadian  shores,  a  penniless  stranger  ;  proud  and  impetu- 
ous, he  had  set  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
for  a  time  it  had  seemed  as  though  the  way  led  to  starvation  ; 
then  he  had  met  the  Seigneur  de  Laurier,  who  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  gave  him  an  honorable  position  in  his  household, 
with  duties  that  were  half  created  for  him.  He  had  often 
professed  gratitude — here  was  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

He  was  sitting  by  one  of  the  long  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  it  opened  on  the  porch,  through  whose  vine-wreathed 
arches  he  could  see  the  tender  blue  of  the  Laurentian 
mountains.  Their  exquisite  beauty  touched  his  heart  with 
deeper  sadness. . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  the  gay  chatter  of  con- 
versation went  on,  half  in  English,  half  in  French,  inter- 
mingled with  soft  laughter  and  snatches  of  song  from 
Georgine. 

"Monsieur  le  jongleur?  she  called,  "you  are  too  serious 
over  there  ;  come  and  help  me  with  this  song." 

"  Mademoiselle  must  pardon  me,  but  I  cannot  s  ing  to   '■.•■: 
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and,"  consulting  his  watch  and  arising,  "  I  must  not  even 
linger  upon  these  borders  of  paradise." 

"  Is  it  that  you  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  ?  They  are  too 
dear  to  you  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  should  know  that  it  is  the  new  songs  that 
are  sometimes  too  dear,  even  to  be  learned,"  and,  laughing, 
he  bowed  himself  out  of  their  presence. 

De  Laurier  gave  him  a  keen,  questioning  look,  and  turned 
to  make  some  light  remark  to  Rosalie.  That  young  lady  was 
intently  examining  a  volume  of  engravings.  Georgine  was 
singing  again — for  the  benefit  of  Basil — 

'*  '  Oh,  par  pitie,  ne  faites  moi  plus  soufrir  ! '  " 
Georgine  was  a  musician,  and,  knowing  no  more  of  real 
grief,  or  love,  than  Maud,  who  had  but 

"  Lain  in  the  lilies  and  fed  on  the  roses  of  life," 
yet  sang  with  a  pathos  and  power  that  stirred  all  hearts. 
Her  voice  was  glorious  ;  it  seemed  to  be  something  apart 
from  her  light  nature,  like  another  spirit  imprisoned  within 
hers.  Her  father  often  trembled  to  hear  it,  thinking  that 
somewhere,  with  such  power  of  song,  lay  the  capacity  for 
terrible  suffering. 

While  Basil  walked  hurriedly  away,  her  pleading,  passion- 
ate tones  rang  through  his  heart ;  the  rivers  sad  undertone 
was  blent  with  the  refrain. 

A  little  way  from  the  village,  just  in  the  edge  of  a  forest, 
stood  a  vine-embowered  chapel,  which  the  seigneur  had 
erected  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Mass  was  often  celebrated 
there  ;  but  the  true  worship  seemed  to  be  without,  among 
the  bird-haunted  trees— the  maples,  and  elms,  and  beeches, 
with  the  dense  growth  of  hemlock  and  cedar  behind  them, 
stretching  far  away  in  ever-deepening  gloom  and  solitude. 
This  was  the  organ-loft.     Its  organist,  the  wind. 

To  this  wood,  his  favorite  retreat,  Basil  bent  his  steps. 
The  trees  were  in  their  first  bright  glory  of  autumnal  color- 
ing; the  maple  leaves  were  splashed  with  crimson  or  streaked 
with  gold ;  here  and  there  a  whole  branch  of  vivid  red  stood 
out  from  a  mass  of  green,  so  carelessly  had  Autumn  spilled 
her  rich  wine  ;  here  were  the  fragrant  beeches,  with  their 
mottled  green  and  gold  and  brown  ;  and  the  elms,  that  now 
and  then  let  fall  a  leaf,  like  a  fleck  of  sunshine,  to  whirl  and 
flutter  down  through  the  stillness. 

-Over  and  over  again  Georgine's  refrain  set  itself  to  the 
music  of  the  river,  that  came  to  Basil  as  he  walked;  the 
fallen  leaves  rustled  and  stirred  about  his  feet,  and  freighted 
the  air  with  richer  perfume. 

There  was  a  sharp  struggle  going  on  in  Basil's  heart. 
Love  and  loyal  friendship  were  waging  fierce  war  upon  the 
old  battle-field.  'Tis  an  oft-repeated  struggle,  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fought,  over  and  over  again,  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts. 

That  De  Laurier  was  deeply  interested  in  Rosalie  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  ;  the  seigneur  was  a  man  who  would  take 
what  he  set  his  heart  upon,  regardless  of  any  stricture  which 
nis  rar.k  Was  thought  to  impose  upon  him — there  was  no 
question  as  to  him.     But  Rosalie  ? 

He  thought  of  the  swift,  glad  look  she  had  flashed  upon 
him  when  he  had  told  her  that  he  no  longer  cared  for  Henri- 
ette,  of  those  sweet  blushes,  and  eyes  that  drooped  beneath 
his  meaning  gaze  ;  he  felt  that  he  could  win  her — ah-h  !  he 
caught  his  breath  at  the  bewildering  possibility.  But  would 
it  be  best  for  her — setting  aside  the  thought  of  loyalty  to  his 
friend?  He  was  poor.  True,  she  was  the  very  one  to  laugh 
at  that,  to  stand  staunchly  up  beside  him  and  help  him 
through  the  fight ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  unmanly  to 
ask  it  of  her  ;  his  chivalrous  nature  shrank  from  it.  True 
love,1  he  said,  must  bury  self  deep  out  of  sight.  If  he  re- 
frained from  wooing  her,  De  Laurier  would  win  and  marry 
her ;  then  a  life  of  luxury  would  be  before  her.  What  a 
lovely  little  chdtdaine  she  would  make  !  But  oh,  to  lose 
her,  voluntarily  to  give  her  up,  in  the  first  sweet  bliss  of 
hope  !  He  was  young;  life  stretched  away  so  far  before  him, 
a  desolate  reach  of  gray. 

"  Oh,  my  little  Rose  ! "  he  said  to  the  echoing  forest ;  "my 
love,  my  love,  my  darling  !  I  can  not  lose  you — I  will  not ! 
But  I  must,  O  God,  I  must  !  Though  every  throb  of  my 
heart  rebels,  I  will  be  worthy  of  my  name — my  love  shall  be 
holy;  sanctified  by  sacrifice.  The  French  are  butterflies, 
they  say.  Would  to  God  it  were  true,  then  I  should  be 
beaten  to  death  in  the  storm." 

The  sunset  faded,  the  woods  grew  dim  and  cold.  In  their 
dark  depths  a  night-bird  began  his  tremulous,  sweet  son; 
that  grew  ever  clearer  and  purer  as  he  sang.  Basil,  with  a 
new  consciousness  of  manhood,  with  his  first  great  battle 
fought  and  won,  turned  his  steps  homeward.  The  door  of 
the  chapel  stood  ajar  ;  he  entered,  like  the  good  Catholic 
that  he  was,  and  surely  the  prayers  that  he  murmured  there 
did  help  him  in  his  brave  resolution. 

Ah,  you  who  laugh  while  he  presses  the  little  gold  cross  to 
his  lips,  go  your  prayless  way.  How  hard  your  burdens  must 
be  to  bear ! 

The  little  chapel  was  very  dimly  lighted.  Basil  thought 
himself  alone.  He  could  not  see  the  black-robed  form  pros- 
trate before  the  altar.  We  are  never  alone  in  our  sacrifices, 
our  cries  to  heaven  for  help  and  comfort ;  but,  though  we  do 
not  see,  One  sees,  One  hears  all  the  heart's  mute  cries,  and 
gathers  all  the  tears,  and  gives  them  back  in  blessings. 

After  that  day,  Basil  avoided  Rosalie,  though  it  was  hard  to 
endure  the  looks  of  wonder  or  reproach  that  she  sometimes 
fixed  upon  him. 

" Dites-moi,  done,  what  is  in  the  air?"  said  Georgine, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  as  if  chilled.  "  I  perceive  that  there 
is  something  sad.  There  is  Monsieur  St.  Amour  as  stupid 
and  cold  as  an  English  iceberg."  Georgine  thought  she  had, 
in  that  simile,  touched  the  depths  of  frigidity.  "  Thou,  too, 
Rosalie,  art  tout-ci-fait  distraite.  Even  papa  has  got  on  his 
grand  air,  and  begins  to  bother  about  business.  And,  as  a 
climax,  '  Our  Regiment '  is  ordered  to  Quebec.  Truly, 
"  '  De  melan-coly  daysav  come, 
De  saddus  of  de  yeer,' 

Tiens,  Rose,  dost  thou  remember  how  the  Ame'ricaines  at 
the  convent  used  to  laugh  when  we  recited  that  ?  But  now  it 
is  not  so  droll,  and  if  this  dismal  weather  continues,  I  think 
I  shall  elope  With  the  colonel." 

Georgine,  certainly,  was  not  doleful.  Weeks  slipped  by — 
weeks  of  gloom,  cold  rain,  bleak  winds,  brown,  whirling 
leaves,  impassable  roads,  and,  at  last,  snow.  Down  fluttered 
the  great  soft  flakes,  and  folded  the  dreary  earth  in  beauty. 


The  maples  lifted  the  delicate  tracery  of  their  gray  branches 
against  the  pale-blue  sky;  the  evergreens  gathered  them- 
selves in  sombre  masses,  or  stood,  white-robed  and  grand. 
The  winter  advanced ;  the  voice  of  the  Richelieu  was  heard  no 
more  ;  the  flocks  and  herds  were  seen  no  more  in  the  fields  ; 
and,  instead  of  bird-songs,  there  was  the  music  of  the  jingling, 
jangling  sleigh-bells,  of  every  tone  and  description,  from  the 
loud,  brazen  clochcttes  of  "  Bayard,"  jogging  along  with  Jean- 
Baptiste  and  his  traineau,  to  the  tinkling  silver  bell  swing- 
ing in  its  arch  on  the  head  of  some  prouder,  fleeter  steed, 
guided  by  some  young  monsieur,  also  prouder  and  faster 
and  gayer  of  sleigh,  and  scarlet-lined  fur  robes. 

There  was  a  new  regiment  at  the  fort.  Their  bright  dress 
added  glimpses  of  dazzling  color  to  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
winter  landscape.  Georgine  was  in  her  glory ;  wrapped  in 
her  costly  furs,  she  drove  and  skated  and  snow-shoed  to  her 
heart's  content.  The  two  girls  made  a  pretty  picture,  com- 
ing in  from  drive  or  tramp,  rosy  and  sparkling  with  fun  and 
the  exhilaration  of  their  encounter  with  the  keen,  pure  air. 
The  winter  festivities  were  at  their  gayest.  There  was  to  be 
an  amateur  concert  at  St.  Johns — something  recherchi>—s.n& 
Georgine  was  going  to  sing— just  once.  Mr.  Featherstone, 
also,  was  to  patronize  "  the  affair"  with  a  warble  or  two. 

It  is  a  mysterious  fact  that  simpletons  have  often  the  gift 
of  song,  while  their  wiser  brethren,  though  possessing  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  music,  may  be  as  voiceless  as  a  crow. 
Mr.  Featherstone  could  sing,  and  he  was  going  to  use  his 
one  talent  for  the  delectation  of  aristocratic  St.  Johns.  Geor- 
gine was  already  there  for  the  rehearsals,  and  Rosalie  had 
gone  home  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother. 
Henriette  was  also  in  St.  Johns,  visiting  some  English  friends. 
Georgine  had  arranged  that  Basil  and  Rose  should  drive  to 
St.  Johns  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert,  and  she  would  re- 
turn with  them  the  following  day.  Basil  dreaded  and  longed 
for  the  time.  Oh,  the  joy,  the  sweetness  of  the  long  drive 
with  Rosalie  beside  him.  Yet  he  knew  that  the  cost  of  it 
would  be  that  terrible  battle  to  fight  over  again  ;  though,  in 
fact,  some  struggle,  more  or  less  bitter,  went  on  in  his  heart 
daily.  The  seigneur  had  been  away  from  home  for  two  or 
three  weeks  ;  he  thanked  heaven  fervently  for  that. 

The  time  of  the  concert  arrived,  and  Rosalie  and  Basil, 
tucked  cosily  into  the  gay  little  sleigh,  were  on  their  way 
thither.  Lutin,  with  his  band  of  silver  bells,  stepped  proudly 
along  the  white  road  that  led,  through  the  avenue  of  ever- 
greens, to  the  great  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seigniory 
grounds.  Then  they  were  on  the  country  road,  and  away 
they  sped  over  the  snow.  How  distractingly  lovely  looked 
Rosalie  in  her  white  cloak  and  cap,  with  that  soft,  rosy 
"  cloud"  wound  about  her  head.  French  blood  runs  quickly. 
Basil's  was  in  a  tumult  of  sweet  and  wild  emotion  ;  at  one 
moment  he  would  feel  the  firm  ground  of  resolve  slipping 
from  under  his  feet — the  next  would  find  him  looking  away, 
across  the  glittering  fields  of  snow,  to  the  dim  and  white- 
wreathed  mountains,  setting  his  teeth  hard,  and  praying  for 
strength  not  to  fail,  not  to  tell  her  how  he  loved  her  ;  and 
still  her  sweet  little  chatter  of  happy  nonsense  went  on,  and 
he  laughed  and  jested  as  though  his  were  the  lightest  heart 
in  all  that  great  white  sepulchre  of  a  world.  But  it  was  too 
much  to  endure — a  touch  of  the  whip,  a  toss  of  Lutin's  head, 
a  fresh  shower  of  soft  music  from  the  bells,  and  away  they 
flew  over  the  hard,  smooth  road.  Occasionally  Lutin  would 
take  a  flying  leap  over  a  cahot,  bringing  a  ripple  of  laughter 
from  Rosalie,  who  seemed  to  be  bubbling  over  with  merri- 
ment— and  there  they  were,  in  the  little  jumbled-up  town  of 
St.  Johns.  During  the  concert  Basil  had  his  brief  time  of 
happiness.  There,  at  least,  there  was  no  danger  of  betrayal, 
though  Rosalie  was  still  beside  him,  radiantly  lovely.  Surely, 
no  music  was  ever  so  full  of  rapture  as  the  songs  they  heard 
that  night ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  delight— every  sound, 
every  sight  came  to  them  glorified.  Henriette  was  there,  too, 
with  diamonds  sparkling  at  her  ears,  and  every  one  turning 
to  look  at  her ;  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  was  happy. 

Mr.  Featherstone  appeared  ;   he  sang,  and  in  his  song  an- 
nounced that 

"The  heart  is  a  free  and  a  fetterless  thing." 


And,  as  if  to  give  the  final  blow  to  poor  Basil,  she  mur- 
mured, rather  than  sung — so  low,  so  tenderly-sweet  was  her 
voice  :  ' 

' '  '  There  is  a  flower  blue,  called  the  forget-me-not, 
Wear  it  upon  thy  heart,  and  think  of  me."  " 

Alas  for  loyal  friendship  and  noble  resolve ! — they  were 
fading  fast  away. 

' '  '  Thou  hast  this  soul  of  mine  so  fondly  bound  to  thine, 
No  other  can  be  mine,  dear  one,  believe.'" 

Basil  heard  nothing  but  her  voice,  saw  nothing  but  her 
sweet,  uplifted  face — smiling,  loving  ;  another  moment,  and 
his  arms  were  around  her,  his  lips  upon  the  little  singing 
mouth. 

The  seigneur's  chances  were  gone  forever. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  Lutin  did  not  run  away;  but  the  un- 
accountable sprite  dropped  into  the  slowest  of  walks.  Old 
Goblin  himself  could  not  have  crept  along  more  quietly  ;  I 
think  he  was  asleep. 

"Now,  what  folly,"  Rosalie  was  saying.  "The  Seigneur 
de  Laurier  never  had  such  a  thought.  Fancy  him  marrying 
the  village  cobbler's  daughter — younger  than  his  own  daugh- 
ter, too.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  news.  Mon- 
seigneur  went  to  Quebec  to  offer  himself  to  Madame  Char- 
Ions,  and  to-night  Georgine  told  me  that  he  is  accepted." 

"One  would  say,"  remarked  Basil,  "that  I  have  been 
something  of  a  fool ;  but  didst  thou  know,  all  this  time,  that 
I  loved  thee  ?" 

Ah,  the  sweet  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  "  ! 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  I  did  not  need  to  be  very 
clever  to  perceive  that — it  was  as  plain  as  daylight." 

"And  did  Mademoiselle  Georgine  know  it,  also  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  we  have  talked  about  it  every  day  for  a 
month." 

"  Terrible  creatures  !  But  it  cannot  be  possible  that  cctte 
maligne-la  planned  this  very  excursion,  with  malice  afore- 
thought ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  the  demure  little  maiden. 

But,  oh,  little,  laughing  stars,  what  an  old  story  it  was  ti 
you  !  . 

And  Henriette?    Alas,  for  the  proud  English  !    Mr.  Feath, 
erstone  had  his  guardian  angels ;  they  bore  him  away,  one' 
day,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cobbler's  designing  daugh- 
ter.   Sadly,  mournfully  he  departed  for  the  shores  of  "  'ome,' 
and  was  given  in  marriage  to  another. 

"Egad,  'twas  a  narrow  escape,  you  know,"  drawled  his 
faithful  friend  and  companion,  Clarence  Fitz-Thingumby. 
"Doocid  handsome  gel,  and  clevah,  but  abominably  low.  _ 
Why,  the  fawthah  was  a  cobblah,  you  know — a  little  old 
French  Canadian  cobblah,  talking  the  confoundedest  jaw- 
gon ;  and,  upon  my  honah,  they  say  she  had  a  little  sister 
that  used  to  make  shoes— a  female  cobblah,  by  Jove  !  Fancy 
Featherstone's  money  going  into  such  a  family  as  that." 

But  Henriette  had  her  diamonds  ;  that  was  one  consola-; 
tion. 

Fortune,  having  set  herself  to  favor  Basil,  meant,  as 
Bonhomme  Jolicceur  said,  to  "make  a  good  job  of  it."  Be- 
fore the  snow  disappeared  he  possessed,  not  only  love,  but 
wealth  and  honor  such  as  Henriette  had  not  dreamed  of  ob- 
taining. After  all,  it  was  by  Rosalie  that  the  Jolicceur  fam- 
ily were  exalted. 

One  day,  in  a  little  silver-clasped  book,  the  marquis  found 
a  brown  and  withered  bit  of  sweet  basil,  fastened  to  a  card 
by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  underneath  was  written,  in  girlish 
hand,  the  date  of  the  dead  and  gone  day  on  which  he  had 
given  it  to  Henriette.  Julia  H.  S.  Bugeia. 

CALISTOGA,  October,  1880. 


And  as  his  voice  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again  and  soared  to 
prouder  heights,  in  the  oft -repeated  words : 

"  It  dares  to  be  free," 
Rosalie  and  Basil  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled — it  was 
such  an  odd  thing  for  Mr.  Featherstone  to  sing.     They  ap- 
preciated it  more  fully  when but  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Georgine  sang  magnificently,  looked  superb,  and  retired 
crowned  with  glory  and  applause,  and  showered  with  bou- 
quets. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  leave  St.  Johns  in  the  mid- 
day of  my  splendor  ?"  she  said  to  her  friends,  after  the  con- 
cert. "Bicn  non,  je  rcste !  You  don't  want  me,  either;  I 
know  you  don't.  You  will  have  such  an  enchanting  little 
drive  home  all  in  the  moonlight.  When  I  am  ready  to  come 
home,  I  shall  not  lack  for  an  escort.  And  so,  my  children, 
good-night  and  au  revoir.     I  give  you  my  blessing." 

Once  more  Basil  and  Rosalie  were  driving  away  together 
through  a  silent  region  of  snow.  Above  them  the  round 
moon  glided  through  a  sky  set  thick  with  glittering,  golden 
stars.  The  sound  of  the , bells,  the  soft  strokes  of  Lutin's 
feet  upon  the  snow,  were  all  the  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  At  intervals  they  passed  farm-houses,  all 
dark  and  quiet  among  the  trees.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
alone  in  the  world.  Rosalie  was  waiting  for  Basil  to  speak, 
and  he  was  wishing  that  this  night  might  end  his  life  of  tor- 
ment. But,  after  all,  he  must  say  something,  and  he  plunged 
recklessly  into  conversation.  Naturally  they  fell  to  discuss- 
ing the  concert. 

"What  did  you  think  of  Mr.  Featherstone's  singing?" 
asked  Rosalie. 

"  Oh,  that  was  astonishing,  especially  the  way  in  which  he 
opened  his  mouth.  I  got  a  terrible  fright  from  it  once,"  said 
Basil ;  "  he  was  looking  directly  at  me,  when  that  immense 
cavern  yawned  before  me  like  the  bottomless  pit  ;  I  felt  sure 
he  was  going  to  swallow  me,  and  I  hastened  to  put  myself  a 
travers,  so  that  I  shouldn't  slip  down  so  easily." 

Once  more  Rosalie's  blithesome  laugh  chimed  with  the 
bells. 

Oh,  to  take  this  sweetheart  just  one  moment  to  his  break- 
ing heart  ! 

"  But  what  a  simple,  sweet  little  song  was  that  English 
girl's  encore — those  German  songs,  how  exquisite  they  are  in 
their  simplicity." 


A  German  author  has  made  a  collection  of  mixed  meta- 
phors, which  he  calls  pearls  of  thought.  Some  of  them  are 
worth  quoting,  if  only  as  a  warning  to  high-flown  orators  not 
to  allow  their  magniloquence  to  fly  away  with  them  altogether. 
"We  will,"  cried  an  inspired  democrat,  "burn  all  our  ships, 
and,  with  every  sail  unfurled,  steer  boldly  out  into  the  ocean 
of  freedom!"  Even  that  flight  is  surpassed  by  an  effort  of 
Justice  Minister  Hye,  who,  in  184S,  in  a  speech  to  the  Vienna 
students,  impressively  declared  :  "The  chariot  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  rolling  along,  and  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  rolls!"  A 
pan-Germanist  mayor  of  a  Rhineland  corporation  rose  still 
higher  in  an  address  to  the  emperor.  He  said :  "No  Aus- 
tria, no  Prussia,  one  only  Germany ;  such  were  the  words  the 
mouth  of  your  imperial  majesty  lias  always  had  in  its  eye!" 
We  have  heard  of  the  mouth  having  an  eye-tooth,  but  never 
before  of  the  mouth's  eye.  But  there  are  even  literary  men 
who  can  not  open  their  mouths  "without  putting  their  foot  in 
it."  Professor  Johannes  Scherr  is  an  example  of  such.  In 
a  criticism  on  Lenau's  lyrics  he  writes  :  "  Out  of  the  dark  re- 
gions of  philosophical  problems  the  poet  suddenly  let  swarms 
of  song  dive  up,  carrying  far-flashing  pearls  of  thought  in 
their  beaks."  Songs  and  beaks  are  certainly  related  to  one 
another,  but  were  never  seen  in  that  incongruous  connection 
before.  A  German  preacher,  speaking  of  a  repentant  girl, 
said-  "She  knelt  in  the  temple  of  her  interior,  and  prayed 
fervently,"  a  feat  no  India-rubber  doll  could  imitate.  The 
German  parliamentary  oratory  of  the  present  day  affords 
many  examples  of  metaphor  mixture;  but  two  must  suffice. 
Count  Frankenberg  is  the  author  of  them.  A  few  years  ago 
he  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  "  seizing 
the  stream  of  time  by  the  forelock ;"  and,  in  the  last  session, 
he  told  the  minister  of  war  that  if  he  really  thought  the 
French  were  seriously  attached  to  peace,  he  had  better  resign 
office  and  "  return  to  his  paternal  oxen."  The  count  had,  no 
doubt,  the  poet's  paterna  rnra  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  But 
none  of  these  pearls  of  thought  and  expression  in  Father- 
land surpass  the  speech  of  the  immortal  Joseph  Prudhomme, 
on  being  presented  with  a  sword  of  honor  by  the  company 
he  commanded  in  the  National  Guard  of  France.  "Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "this  sword  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life! 


"I  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  convict,  "upon  enter- 
ing the  prison,  "  that  the  place  has  sought  me,  and  not  1  the 
place.  My  own  affairs  really  demanded  all  my  time  and  at- 
tention, and  1  may  truly  say  that  my  selection  to  fill  this  po- 
sition was  an  entire  surprise.  Had  I  consulted  my  own  in- 
terests, 1  should  have  peremptorily  declined  to  serve,  but  as 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  friends,  I  see  no  other  course  but 
to  submit."     And  he  submitted. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


WOMAN    IN    COURTSHIP. 


An  Essay  of  The  Times. 


It  is  generally  believed  that,  in  nuptial  matters,  man  al- 
ways proposes  and  that  woman  simply  accepts  —  unless  she 
happens  to  decline  ;  that  he  is  invariably  aggressive,  and  she 
defensive,  in  every  campaign  of  amatory  war.  Woman  is 
often  pitied  because,  as  is  said,  she  can  not  choose — because 
she  must  wait  to  be  asked  before  she  can  reveal  her  prefer- 
ence or  unmask  her  heart.  Pathetic  pictures  are  frequently 
drawn  of  the  agonizing  positions  in  which  she  is  placed  be- 
tween her  yearning  love  and  her  constrained  reserve.  Hap- 
piness might  be  hers  with  a  single  word.  But  she  may  not 
speak  it,  or  even  look  it.  Her  sex,  immured  in  custom  and 
conventionality,  must  abide  the  mind  or  mood  of  imperious 
man,  entrusting  to  him  her  destiny  for  weal  or  woe.  If  he 
proposes,  she  is  blessed;  if  he  is  silent,  fearing  she  loves 
him  not,  she  is  wretched  ;  necessarily  debarred,  as  she  is,  by 
sexual  delicacy  from  hinting  that  she  adores  him  with  her 
whole  soul.  Thus  the  lives  of  women  are  sentimentally 
wrecked,  and  for  the  reason  that  social  canons  compel  them 
to  hide  the  best  and  highest  emotions  of  their  nature.  So 
the  relations  of  men  and  women  are  commonly  understood 
and  continually  described  in  fiction.  But  the  facts  are  di- 
vergent. Men  who  know  women,  and  women  who  know 
themselves,  are  not  imposed  upon  by  this  presentation, 
Women  have  vastly  more  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  their 
affections  and  of  their  connubial  selves  than  is  vulgarly 
thought.  They  are  neither  the  simpletons  nor  the  negative 
creatures  which  convention  and  literature  make  them  out. 
They  have  greater  shrewdness,  correcter  intuitions,  keener 
insight  than  men  have  in  many  things,  especially  in  whatever 
pertains  to  affinities  of  sex  or  sentimental  situations.  Not 
one  man  in  a  hundred,  even  after  wide  experience,  is  a  match 
for  them  there.  He  may  pride  himself  on  his  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  them;  he  may  have  studied  their  ways  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, but  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  checkmate  him  before 
many  moves.  They  must  secretly  laugh  at  the  affecting 
scenes  painted  by  playwrights  and  novelists,  in  which  they 
are  portrayed  as  martyrs  of  the  heart  from  interdiction  of 
their  speech.  They  are  well  enough  aware  that  they  can 
even  dispense  with  words  if  need  be;  that  they  still  have 
numberless  devices  to  wheedle  and  mould  man  to  their  will. 
Almost  any  woman  outside  of  a  cloister  feels  that,  up  to  a 
certain  point  she  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  man 
when  they  are  emotionally  pitted  against  one  another.  She 
is  constantly  gaining  victories  over  him;  he  is  largely  at  her 
mercy,  when  she  belongs  to  society  and  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  acquaintance  with  the  world.  If  she  cares  to  bring 
him  to  a  declaration,  to  secure  him  for  a  husband,  she  is  very 
apt  to  accomplish  her  object.  She  has  to  wait  to  be  wooed? 
Not  unless  she  wants  to.  Trust  her  to  evoke  the  wooing  in 
her  own  good  time.  She  does  not  herself  propose,  except 
rarely,  in  direct,  form,  though  she  has  countless  methods  of 
impelling  a  man  to  propose,  at  least  in  substance.  If  she  be 
at  all  interesting  and  clever,  she  can  marry  whomsoever  she 
chooses,  and  she  is  entirely  conscious  of  her  capacity  in  that 
way.  Men  of  experience  are  equally  conscious  of  the  fact, 
too;  and  if  they  are  firmly  resolved  against  wedlock  they 
should  seek  safety  in  absence  or  in  flight.  They  probably 
remember  scores  of  their  friends  who,  after  dedicating  them- 
selves to  bachelorhood,  have  been  gracefully  handed  over  to 
matrimony  and  received  matrimonially  by  the  very  women 
they  had  always  counted  only  as  pleasant  friends,  without 
dreaming  of  any  nearer  tie.  There  is  no  reflection  in  all 
this  on  the  delicacy  or  gentleness  of  woman.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  and  proper  that  she  should  employ  her  subtler  in- 
stincts and  finer  arts  in  courtship  and  its  concomitants 
against  the  aggressive  strength  and  wider  world  knowledge 
of  man.  She,  like  all  the  weaker  animals,  resorts  to 
ingenuity  and  stratagem  to  balance,  so  far  as  she  can,  the 
greater  force  and  vantage  of  the  other  sex.  Men  are  favored 
by  nature,  custom,  society,  law — certain  disabilities  are  fixed 
and  irremovable  in  her — and  she  requires  "social  and  spiritual 
weapons  to  prevent  the  unequal  battle  from  always  going 
against  her.  For  the  ordinary  secular  contests,  in  the  strife 
for  place,  rewards,  honors,  she  must  ever  be  more  or  less  dis- 
qualified. In  settling  her  future,  as  respects  marriage  and 
her  mate,  she  is  completely  enfranchised.  That  is,  indeed,  her 
specialty,  and  she  avails  herself  of  every  means  to  such  an  end. 
She  thinks  of  wedlock  twenty  times  as  much  as  man  does. 
She  has  ampler  reason  to  think  of  it,  for  it  is  altogether  more 
important  to  her  than  to  him,  and  is  in  the  direct  line  of  her 
nature  and  destiny.  Consequently,  when  any  man  shows  a 
sail  in  the  social  offing,  she  prepares  for  action,  as  if  the  en- 
gagement would  be  inevitable  and  desperate.  He  may  be 
on  another  course  ;  he  may  steadily  increase  the  distance 
between  them  ;  she  may  never  catch  another  glimpse  of  his 
whitening  canvas.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  been 
ready,  to  think  what  she  might,  could,  or  would  have  done 
had  he  borne  down  upon  her  and  challenged  her  to  combat. 
On  the  high  seas  of  possible  matrimony,  a  single  woman  be- 
lieves that  every  unmarried  man's  sail,  whatever  flag  he  may 
be  flying,  covers  a  cargo  of  goods  that  maybe  turned  to  con- 
nubial account.  The  average  woman,  in  her  disposition 
toward  wedlock,  and  her  general  promptness  to  embrace  it, 
is  not  moved  by  mere  selfishness,  by  the  sole  thought  of 
bettering  her  condition.  She  has  such  exalted  and  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  the  excellence  of  the  institution  for  every  human 
being,  that  she  fancies,  when  she  is  arranging  for  a  husband, 
that  he,  in  the  event  of  her  catching  him,  will  be  fully  as 
much  benefited  by  the  change,  regardless  of  his  captor,  as 
she  possibly  can.  There  is  a  missionary  element  in  all  her 
nuptial  plans,  and  as  she  stands  at  the  altar,  flushed  with  the 
remembrance  of  final  recompense  for  her  adroitness,  her 
labor,  and  her  pains,  she  rejoices  distinctly  that  she  has  been 
'  the  means  of  bringing  another  vagrant  to  the  connubial  fold. 
We  have  spoken  of  woman's  full  equality,  if  not  supe- 
riority, to  man,  in  their  emotional  relations,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  That  point  is  the  inflammation  of  her  own  heart. 
If  she  won't  fall  in  love  with  him  until  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her  ;  if  she  will  judiciously  keep  a  little  behind  his  pas- 
sionate advance,  she  need  not  fear — nor  does  she — that  she 
will  not  win.  When  man  enters  the  lists  against  her,  her 
lance  is  pretty  certain  to  unseat  him  ;  but,  once  overthrown, 
she  is  happy  to  be  his  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty — at  least 
until  the  tournament  is  over. 


A     COLUMN     OF     KISSES. 


"A'isses,  each  one  sweeter  than  before.' 


The    Bridge. 

Front  the  Gentian  of  Anastas/ns  Griin. 

I  know  a  bridge,  my  darling. 

Delightful  is  it  there, 
Where  soft  and  balmy  breezes 
Keep  spring-tide  in  the  air. 

From  heart  to  heart  it  leads, 
This  bridge's  magic  line, 

Unclosed  by  Love  alone, 
And  subject  to  his  sign. 

Love,  Love  has  built  the  bridge 

Of  roses  crimson-dyed  ; 
Soul  wanders  there  to  soul 
«    As  bridegroom  unto  bride. 

Love  reared  its  lofty  arch, 

And  gave  its  wondrous  beauty  ; 

Love  stands  to  take  the  toll, 
And  kisses  are  the  duty. 

Sweet  maiden,  wouldst  thou  like 
To  see  where  my  bridge  sways? 

Now  then — yet  thou  must  aid, 
Help  me  the  span  to  raise. 

Clear  th'  clouds  from  off  thy  brow- 
Look  at  me  undismayed  ! 

Lay  thy  red  lips  on  mine, 

And  thus — the  bridge  is  made  ! 


The    Butterflies. 

From  the  French  of  Thtiophile  Gander. 

Snow-hued,  the  butterflies  go  by, 
In  swarms  to  th'  sea  repair; 

Fine  white  butterflies,  when  shall  I 
Take  th'  blue  road  of  the  air? 

Know  you,  O  fairest  of  fair  things, 
My  bayadere  with  jet-black  eyes, 

If  they  could  lend  me  their  gay  wings 
Say,  do  you  know  where  I  would  rise? 

Not  for  a  single  kiss  of  roses, 
In  vale  or  forest,  far  or  nigh. 

I'd  go  where  thy  sweet  mouth  half  closes, 
Flow'r  of  my  soul,  and  there  I'd  die. 


Kisses. 


From  tlte  Spanish  of  Francisco  Martinez  de  la   Rosa. 

"  A  hundred  times  a  hundred  more, 
A  thousand  times  a  thousand  yet, 
More  kisses  thou  to  me  must  yield, 
O  dainty  Laura  !     Thou  must  let 
Them  number  more  than  April  shows 

Of  lily  or  of   violet, 
Or  May  of  passion-hearted  rose, 
And  more  than  all  the  sands  that  rise 
When  autumn  whirlwinds  cloud  the  skies." 

"  You  ask  so  much,  so  very  much." 

*'  Small  is  the  boon  I  crave  of  thee." 
"  One  kiss  then  take — is  one  enough  ?" 
"  Yes,  give,  oh,  give  it  now  to  me. 
But  let  thy  lips  on  mine  cling  thus 
Till  death  shall  so  discover  us." 


Sweet    Beggary. 
From  the  German  of  Friedrich  Bodenstedt. 

A  beggar  I  of  thee  did  pray 

For  but  one  kiss — thou  gav'st  it  me. 
A  beggar  I  had  gone  to  thee, 

A  wealthy  man  I  came  away — 

So  rich  in  th'  best  this  world  can  hold 
That  all  the  money,  all  the  gold, 

Can  never  for  such  treasure  pay. 

If  for  that  moment's  thrilling  bliss 
My  whole  life  in  exchange  must  go, 
Thy  precious  gift  has  spoiled  me  so 

That  I  must  ever  beg  for  this — 

For  one,  one  kiss  !   And  never  free 
Art  thou  now  from  this  beggary 

For  a  kiss,  a  kiss,  for  a  kiss ! 


Idyl. 

From  the  French  of  Vauqitclin  de  la  Fresnaye—1555, 

Atriid  the  flowers,  in  among  the  lilies, 

There,  sweetly  sleeping,  lay  my  charming  Phillis, 

And  all  about  her  softly  rounded  visage 
The  little  Loves  like  winged  infants  hovered, 
Triumphant,  playful,  endless  sport  discovered, 

Thus  viewing  from  th'  heavens  her  fine  image. 

I  stood  entranced  with  beauties  I  aver 
The  equal  of  my  loyalty  to  her, 

When  in  my  ear  a  spirit  said  to  me  : 
"  Fool,  what  dost  thou  do?   Time  that  has  been  lost 
Has  very  often  very  dearly  cost — 

If  e'er  recovered,  'twould  a  marvel  be." 

And  then  I,  crouching  low,  along  the  ground 
Movgd  step  by  step,  approached  without  a  sound, 

And  kissed  her  lips  of  crimson,  curving  line  ; 
A  kiss  that  tasted  so,  I  must  surmise 
That  such  must  be  the  bliss  of  paradise — 

Must  be  the  pleasure  of  the  souls  divine. 


The    Kiss. 


From  the  Get 


of  Ludioig  Heinrtch  Christoph   Hdlty — 1776. 

Was  I  immortal?   Did  Olympian  here  descend 
To  bear  his  bowl  ?  And  trembled  his  gold  cup 
Full-brimmed  with  wine  of  heaven's  grapes 
At  my  intoxicated   lips? 

Blow,  cooling  air,  blow,  cooling  air,  upon  me  ! 
When  again  thou  reaches!  me  that  glowing  cup 
Thus  may  my  soul  not  wholly  melt  in  fire. 
Blow,  blow  to  me  some  cooling  air  ! 

Beneath  May-blossoms  with  her  hand  I  played, 
Coquetted  with  her  tenderly,  and  saw 
My  wav'ring  image  in  the  maiden's  eyes, 
And,  quaking,  robbed  her  of  th'  first  kiss ! 

Forever  beams  her  form  within  my  soul  ; 
Unceasing  flies  the  kiss,  like  scorching  fire, 
Through  ev'ry  vein,  through  all  my  marrow-bones  ; 
Forever  throbs  my  heart  for  her. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1880.      Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Persian  Proverb  :  There  are  only  two  days  for  which  to  feel 
anxious :  one  that  is  past,  and  the  other  is  the  day  to  come. 

George  Eliot :  Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  had  a  mighty  in- 
fluence over  his  fellows  without  having  the  innate  need  to 
dominate,  and  this  usually  becomes  the  more  imperious  in 
proportion  as  the  complications  of  life  make  self  inseparable 
from  a  purpose  which  is  not  selfish. 

Milton  : 

To  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  suffering. 

Thackeray:  When  one  man  has  been  under  very  remark- 
able obligations  to  another,  with  whom  he  subsequently 
quarrels,  a  common  sense  of  decency,  as  it  were,  makes  of 
the  former  a  much  severer  enemy  than  a  mere  stranger 
would  be. 

Hawthorne:  Our  first  youth  is  of  no  value,  for  we  are 
never  conscious  of  it  until  after  it  is  gone. 

Byron  : 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made. 

Froude  :  Self-reliance  is  one  of  the  highest  virtues  in  which 
the  world  is  intended  to  discipline  us;  and  to  depend  upon 
ourselves,  even  for  our  own  personal  safety,  is  a  large  element 
in  moral  training. 

Emerson :  The  poor  are  only  those  who  feel  poor,  and 
poverty  consists  in  feeling  poor. 

Bayard  Taylor: 

Each  prodigal  life  that  is  wasted 

In  manly  achievements  unseen 
But  lengthens  the  days  of  the  coward, 

And  strengthens  the  crafty  and  mean. 

Doctor  Deems :  All  science  is  purely  a  classification  of 
probabilities. 

Shelley :  A  man,  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  in- 
tensely and  comprehensively;  he  must  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  of  many  others ;  the  pains  and  pleas- 
ures of  his  species  must  become  his  own. 

Adelaide  Proctor: 

The  cry  wrung  from  the  spirit's  pain 
May  echo  on  some  far-off  plain 
And  guide  a  wanderer  home  again. 

Lamb :  We  are  forever  deceiving  ourselves  with  names  and 
theories. 

Goethe:  The  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it  were,  by  invis- 
ible spirits,  hurry  on  the  light  car  of  our  d~_3Li..y.;  ~.rd  ill 
that  we  can  do  is  in  cool  self-possession  to  hold  the  reins 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the  left, 
now  to  the  .right,  avoiding  a  stone  here,  or  a.  precipice  there. 
Whither  it  is  hurrying,  who  can  tell?— and  who,  indeed,  can 
remember  the  point  from  which  it  started? 

Owen  Meredith : 

To  give  is  better  than  to  know  or  see; 

And  both  are  means,  and  neither  is  the  end. 

Knowing  and  seeing,  if  none  call  thee  friend, 
Beauty  and  knowledge  have  done  naught  for  thee. 

Bolingbroke:  Of  all  which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valua- 
ble parts  can  alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Whatever 
is  best  is  safest,  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power,  can 
neither  be  given  nor  taken  away. 

Bulwer :  There  is  no  man  so  great  as  not  to  have  some  lit- 
tleness more  predominant  than  all  his  greatness.  One's  vir- 
tues are  the  dupes,  and  often  only  the  playthings,  of  our  fol- 
lies. 

Jean  Ingelow : 

Regret  and  faith  alike  enchain; 
There  was  a  loss,  there  comes  a  gain  ; 
We  stand  at  fault  betwixt  the  twain. 
And  that  is  veiled  for  which  we  pant. 

Madame  de  Remusat  :  Political  hatred  is  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles  :  one  sees  everybody,  every  opinion,  or  every  sen- 
timent only  through  the  glass  of  one's  passions. 

Jean  Paul :  The  dream  of  life  is  dreamed  upon  too  hard  a 
bed. 

Anon  : 

Alas!  how  easily  things  go  wrong! 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long, 
And  there  follow  a  niist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

Miss  E.  S.  Phelps :  Some  lives  are  like  pond-lilies — you 
think  that  you  have  gathered  all  the  gold  and  snow  off  them, 
and  when  you  go  to  look  for  your  treasure,  behold  a  little 
plain,  brown,  folded  bud  ! 

Adah  Menken  : 

Life  is  like  a  paradox. 

After  all,  living  is  but  to  play  a  part. 

Howells:  The  origin  of  all  our  impulses  is  obscure,  and 
every  motive  from  which  we  act  is  mixed.  Even  when  it  is 
simplest,  we  like  to  feign  that  it  is  different  from  what  it 
really  is,  and  often  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Moore  : 

Ah!  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 

Which  seldom  the  road  of  enjoyment  adorns  ; 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  its  thorns. 

De  Quincey  :  What  is  life?  Darkness  and  formless  va- 
cancy for  a  beginning,  or  something  beyond  all  beginning — 
then  next  a  dim  lotus  of  human  consciousness,  finding  itself 
afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  waters  without  a  shore — then  a  few 
sunny  smiles  and  many  tears — a  little  love  and  infinite  strife 
— whisperings  from  paradise  and  fierce  mockeries  from  the 
anarchy  of  chaos — dust  and  ashes — and  once  more  darkness 
— circling  round,  as  if  from  the  beginning,  and  in  this  way 
rounding  or  making  an  island  of  our  fantastic  existence — 
thctf  is  human  life  ;  so  it  is,  so  it  has  been,  so  it  will  be  for 
ever  and  ever — (Amen). 

San  Francisco,  October  18,  1S80.  F- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HAWAIIAN    ROYAL    OBSEQUIES. 


To-day,  Sunday,  October  3d,  were  concluded  in  Honolulu 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  her  grace  the  late  Fanny  Young 
Kekelaokalani  Kekuaipoiwa  Kailikulani  Leleoili  Kulua, 
mother  of  ex-Queen  Emma.  She  died  very  suddenly  on  the 
3d  of  September,  the  ceremonies  lasting  just  a  month.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  her  grace  had  departed  this  life, 
the  servants  and  dependents  at  Queen  Emma's  palace  set  up 
a  most  doleful  wailing  that  immediately  drew  dozens  of  Ka- 
nakas to  the  spot,  who  were  followed  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands  before  night.  The  news  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts 
of  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  detachments  of  natives,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  were  trooping  into  Honolulu 
all  night  and  during  the  following  day.  Every  fresh  arrival 
began  crying  and  wailing  as  they  neared  the  palace,  and  the 
immense  throng  in  the  grounds  responded  in  unison  in  like 
manner,  until  it  seemed  that  ever)' one  on  earth  who  had 
lost  a  relative  or  friend  had  come  to  Honolulu  to  vent  his 
grief.  During  the  following  week,  steamer-loads  and 
schooner-loads  of  natives  arrived  from  the  other  islands  of 
the  group,  bringing  with  them  their  mats  and  a  few  house- 
hold utensils,  and  "  pitched  their  tents  "  in  the  palace  grounds, 
to  remain  until  the  corpse  of  the  departed  was  laid  away  in 
the  mausoleum  where  are  sepulchred  the  remains  of  Ha- 
waiian chiefs  and  chiefesses.  The  day  after  her  death  the 
body  of  the  deceased  lay  in  state,  and  was  visited  by  many. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  day  of  burial  it  was 
preserved  in  alcohol.  Around  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse 
lay  were  four  large  kahilis,  held  by  relays  of  bearers  night 
and  day  during  the  entire  month  of  mourning. 

The  ceremonies  conducted  in  the  palace  grounds  every 
night  in  the  meantime  would  impress  one  with  the  fact  that 
-  the  Hawaiians  have  a  queer  way  of  showing  their  grief. 
The  national  hula- hula  was  danced  ever)'  night,  and  the 
merry  peals  of  laughter  from  the  multitude  betokened  any- 
thing but  sadness.  I  received  an  invitation,  with  a  few  friends, 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  one  night,  and  witnessed  the  dance 
from  the  balcony  of  the  palace.  I  went  again  the  night  be- 
fore the  funeral,  when  the  exercises  were  a  little  extra. 

The  hula-hula  dance,  really,  is  not  a  dance.  The  per- 
formers, generally  ladies,  sway  their  bodies  back  and  forth 
and  from  side  to  side,  wave  their  hands  and  arms  about 
gracefully,  change  their  positions  on  their  feet,  sometimes 
assume  a  sitting  position,  but  very  seldom  make  a  motion 
with  the  feet  that  could  be  called  dancing.  Real  dancing 
would  be  too  much  like  work  to  suit  the  easy-going  Kanaka. 
The  hula-hula-  girls  "dance"  to  the  music  of  rude  native 
instruments,  which  are  played  by  men  squatted  around  on 
the  ground,  and  the  leader  of  the  band  sings  a  native 
song.— whirb  isn.oihing  like  a  song.  Though  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  hula-hula  on  learning  that  it  was  not  a 
real  dance,  I  found  it  interesting,  amusing,  and  surprising. 
When  two  or  more  were  dancing,  they  made  the  same  move- 
ments with  their  bodies  and  arms,  and  kept  the  most  accu- 
rate time,  denoting  long  and  careful  practice.  Most  of  the 
movements  of  the  arms  were  very  graceful  and  "  stage-like," 
but  some  made  by  the  body  would  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
a  respectable  civilized  audience.  But  we  must  not  find  fault 
with  the  natives — too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  them. 
They  are  more  deserving  of  praise  for  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress they  have  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  of  censure 
for  the  few-  ancient  and  semi-barbarous  customs  they  have 
retained.  There  were  other  dancers  on  the  grounds  besides 
those  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  all  had  large  audiences.  I 
noticed  one  group  of  four — two  men  and  two  women — squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  who  danced  the  hula-hula  with  their 
hands  and  arms  alone,  keeping  excellent  time  with  one  of 
the  women,  who  sang  in  a  sad  and  sweet  monotone.  Sev- 
eral old  women  were  standing  around  the  palace  wailing, 
and  occasionally  groups  of  three  or  four  of  them  seemed  to 
be  repeating  something  in  unison.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  the  young  men  and  girls  were  coquetting  with  each  other 
— not  slyly,  but  "  openly  and  above-board,"  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  the  regular  ceremonies  on  such  occasions.  They 
were  very  loving,  and  not  at  all  bashful.  The  hula-hula  on 
this  night  lasted  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  palace  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  palace  was 
draped  in  mourning  inside  and  out,  and  a  large  platform,  ex- 
tending from  the  carriage-way  to  the  second  story,  where  the 
corpse  lay,  was  also  hung  with  crape.  Hundreds  of  natives, 
dressed  in  mourning  and  with  crape  on  their  arms  and  hats, 
were  flitting  about  the  place  making  preparations  for  the  fu- 
neral, or  sitting  under  the  trees  wailing  or  conversing  in  un- 
dertones. When  the  hearse,  beautifully  hung  with  black  and 
white,  and  drawn  by  one  hundred  natives  in  black  shirts  and 
white  pantaloons,  was  drawn  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the 
coffin  was  to  be  brought  out,  it  was  surrounded  by  Kanakas 
bearing  kahilis,  which  are  used  only  on  the  occasion  of  the 
demise  of  a  member  of  the  royal  line.  These  kahilis  are 
truly  beautiful,  and  merit  a  description.  There  were  about 
thirty  large  ones,  and  double  that  number  of  small  ones. 
The  feathers  of  which  these  kahilis  are  made  are  kept  by 
the  royal  family,  and  are  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Queen  Emma  is  said  to  possess  the  most  beau- 
tiful ones.  The  largest  ones  were  about  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  four  feet  high,  and  were  mounted  on  colored  and 
polished  bamboo  poles  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  Some 
of  the  kahilis  were  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
high.  Most  of  them  were  of  cylindrical  form,  and  a  few 
were  shaped  like  an  inverted  pear.  They  were  of  different 
colors,  and  the  feathers  were  those  of  tropical  birds  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumage — most  of  them  now  extinct.  Some 
were  all  red,  others  all  white  or  black,  and  others  of  different 
colors.  Two  very  large  ones  were  composed  of  glossy  black 
feathers,  and  two  others  of  beautiful  plumes  of  a  heavy,  jet 
black.  Others  were  of  grayish  feathers,  of  white  feathers 
having  black  tips,  of  black  feathers  tipped  with  white,  of  a 
rich  orange,  and  various  shades  of  yellow.  Some  were  com- 
posed entirely  of  large  plumes,  taken  from  the  tails  of  native 
birds;  some  entirely  of  wing  feathers,  and  others  of  small, 
soft,  and  beautifully  colored  feathers  plucked  from  the  body. 
The  small  kahilis  were  the  size  of  large  feather-dusters,  and 
were  of  every  color  and  tint  imaginable. 

The  display  was  novel  and  magnificent.     About  half-past 

'he  afternoon,  the  coffin,  which  cost  three  thousand 

i>  and  in  the  construction  of  which  three  men  were  em- 


ployed two  weeks,  was  rolled  on  a  low  carriage  to  the  hearse, 
and  covered  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers.  There 
was  considerable  wailing  as  the  coffin  was  taken  from  the 
house,  and  a  few  genuine  tears  were  shed  by  some  of  the 
older  women.  Following  is  the  order  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession as  advertised  : 

Band. 

Undertaker. 

The  Public  Schools. 

Law  Students. 

Honolulu  Fire  Department. 

Free  Masons. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Knights  of  Pythias. 

Order  of  Red  Men, 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Knights  of  Jerusalem. 

Mechanics"  Benefit  Union. 

Attending  Physicians. 

Konohikis,  Tenants,  and    Retainers  of  the  Esta^s  of  Her   Majesty 

Queen  Dowager. 

Household  Servants  of  the  Queen. 

The  Choirs  of  all  the  Churches. 

The  Protestant  Clergy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

The  Clergy  of  the  Hawaiian  Reformed  Catholic  Church. 

His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu. 

Four  Banners. 

Large  Kahilis. 

Small  Kahilis. 

The  Ahahui  Poola. 

The  Ahahui  Opiopio. 


Large  Kahilis. 

Small  Kahilis. 

Pall  Bearers. 


:    COFFIX. 


Large  Kahilis. 

Small  Kahilis. 

Pall  Bearers. 


Small  Kahilis. 

Large  Kahilis.    . 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Dowager  Emma  Kaleleonalani. 

Carriage  bearing  Hons.  P.  Y.  Kaeo  and  A.  K.  Kunuiakea. 

His  Majesty's  Carriage. 

Carriage  bearing  Her  Highness  R.  Keeh'kolani. 

Four  Banners. 

The  King's  Chancellor. 

The  Cabinet. 

Governors  of  the  Different  Islands. 

Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers. 

Privy  Councillors. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Consular  Corps. 

Honolulu  Merchants. 

Government  Officers. 

Members  of  the  Bar. 

Foreign  Residents. 

The  Public. 

The  Police. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  detachment  of  nine  po- 
licemen, who  had  no  difficulty  in  clearing  the  way,  though 
the  streets  were  crowded  by  thousands  of  people.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  procession,  to  one  re- 
cently from  San  Francisco,  was  the  absence  of  soldiers.  Not 
a  uniform  was  to  be  seen;  but  there  was  variety  enough  to 
make  it  highly  interesting.  The  public  schools  were  repre- 
sented by  five  hundred  children  of  various  ages.  The  fire 
department  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  strong,  and 
one  company  was  composed  entirely  of  Chinese.  The  vari- 
ous secret  orders  were  well  represented.  Queen  Emma's 
servants,  tenants,  and  retainers — all  of  whom  were  dressed 
in  deep  mourning — numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  were  in  the  procession  about  sixteen  hundred  persons 
on  foot,  and  several  hundred  in  carriages  —  probably  two 
thousand  in  all.  It  was  a  mile  in  length,  and,  as  it  moved 
up  Nunanu  Avenue  to  the  mausoleum,  presented  the  most 
beautiful  picture  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold.  It 
was  a  scene  rarely  to  be  witnessed,  and,  once  seen,  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

No  more  appropriate  background  for  such  a  picture  could 
be  chosen  than  the  grass-carpeted  hills  and  mountains  sur- 
rounding Honolulu.  And  Nunanu  Avenue,  ever  like  a  path- 
way in  Eden,  to-day  was  indescribably  grand  and  lovely  as 
the  funeral  cortege  dragged  its  weary  length  up  the  easy  as- 
cent to  the  mausoleum.  The  red,  black,  white,  and  varicol- 
ored kahilis  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  green  of  the 
spreading  trees,  whose  branches  interlaced  above  the  street. 
The  blue  and  red  jackets  of  the  firemen,  the  bright  regalias 
of  the  several  societies,  the  solemn  black  of  the  mourners, 
the  white  gowns  of  the  boys  of  the  English  Church,  and  the 
white  caps  of  the  policemen,  seemingly  threading  their  way 
through  the  luxuriant  tropical  foliage  that  bordered  the  av- 
enue, formed  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  pan- 
orama. More  beautiful  than  all  were  the  moving  thousands 
of  spectators,  particularly  the  native  portion,  whose  gaudy 
shirts  and  holokus,  beautiful  Ids  of  feathers  and  flowers,  and 
hainaka-ais  of  colored  cottons  and  silks,  were  intermingled 
in  the  most  fantastic  manner — between  the  grass-bordered 
street  and  the  leaf-embowered  stone  walls  and  fences  along 
the  way — a  sight  of  which  was  like  a  glimpse  into  a  revolv- 
ing and  ever-changing  kaleidoscope.  And  over  all  was  spread 
the  azure  canopy  of  the  heavens,  as  bright  and  cloudless  as 
the  skies  of  sunny  California.  The  ceremonies  at  the  mauso- 
leum were  uninteresting.  After  the  mourners  left  the  place, 
two  large  kahilis  of  black  feathers  were  planted  and  left 
standing  before  the  entrance.  Thus  ended  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  Fanny  Young  Kekelaokalani  Kekuaipoiwa  Kailiku- 
lani Leleoili  Kulua.    . 

The  readers  of  the  Argonaut,  from  what  is  here  written, 
can  gain  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene  which  your  correspond- 
ent has  endeavored  to  picture.  Its  real  beauties  no  poet's 
pen  could  describe,  and  no  painter's  brush  portray.  It  was 
one  that  should  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Honolulu,  October  3, 1S80.      George  W.  Stewart. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  setting 
aside  the  new  constitution  and  making  it  an  October  State, 
was  the  Arab  chicken  that  came  home  to  roost.  From  off 
the  October  roost  the  Republicans  bagged  it.  The  Indiana 
election  broke  the  back  of  the  Democracy. 


He  who  troubles  himself  more  than  he  needs  grieves  also 
more  than  is  necessary ;  for  the  same  weakness  which  makes 
him  anticipate  his  misery  makes  him  enlarge  it,  too. 

If  you  were  as  willing  to  be  as  pleasant  and  as  anxious  to 
please  in  your  own  home  as  you  are  in  the  company  of  your 
neighbors,  you  would  have  the  happiest  home  in  the  world.  | 


A  DEFENSE  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the  23d  ult.,  "  F. 
C.  B."  gives  some  reasons  why  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
retained,  and  takes  occasion  to  speak  disparagingly  of  our 
American  system,  I  think  that  his  remarks  should  not  pass 
unanswered,  and  I  beg  the  privilege  of  replying  through  your 
columns.  In  the  first  place,  your  correspondent  asserts  that 
"  England  does  not  want  any  greater  freedom  of  the  people 
than  that  she  already  enjoys."  If  by  England  he  means  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy,  which  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  then  I  do  not  deny  what  he  says. 
For  kings  and  nobles  fear  the  extension  of  liberty ;  and,  no 
doubt,  England's  aristocracy  to-day  would  gladly  undo,  were 
it  practicable,  what  King  John  was  forced  to  grant;  and  do, 
feared  they  not  another  Cromwell,  what  Charles  tyrannically 
attempted.  But,  happily,  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  is 
not  England.  They  are  but  a  cumbersome  and  gaudy  gar- 
ment supported  by  the  mighty  form  of  the  people.  A  nation 
is  not  any  class,  but  all  classes  ;  and  the  good  of  a  nation  is 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  its  people.  To  assert, 
then,  that  England  desires  no  greater  freedom,  is  to  assert 
that  all  classes  are  satisfied  with  their  condition  ;  and  this  I 
deny.  Undoubtedly,  the  queen  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the 
lords  do  not  repine  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who, 
in  the  long  run,  constitute  the  life,  and  wealth,  and  great- 
ness of  a  nation,  and  whose  good,  more  than  that  of  any- 
other  class,  is  to  be  consulted,  are  not  content.  I  am  aware 
that  Englishmen  revere  everything  English,  and,  "  with  all 
he?- faults,  do  love  Britannia  still."  But  there  are  some  faults 
which  even  the  most  loving  can  not  patriotically  condone.  It 
is  patriotism  which  inspires  a  movement  to  make  their  coun- 
try worthier  of  their  love.  The  necessity  of  the  common 
people  to  labor  in  order  to  merely  exist,  debars  the  possibil- 
ity of  education,  knowledge,  happiness,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  manly  aspirations;  thus  perverting  the  fountain-head 
of  national  life.  Labor  and  thrift  should  make  all  eligible 
to  ownership  and  wealth.  That  a  race  may  be  great  it  must 
be  independent.  But  in  England,  with  an  aristocracy  living 
on  the  people's  industry-,  and  sapping  their  vitality,  and  de- 
nying them  relief,  there  is  no  content.  Held  captive  by  an 
essentially  wrong  system,  the  masses  cry  for  disenthrallment. 
Yet  "F.  C.  B."  asserts  that  there  is  no  need  nor  demand  for 
greater  freedom.  To  this  greater  freedom  the  House  of 
Lords  stands  as  an  impassable  barrier.  The  composition 
and  irresponsibility  of  this  body  is  its  condemnation.  Com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  hereditary  noblemen,  who  own 
the  land  of  the  kingdom,  and  who,  from  motives  of  self-in- 
terest, can  not  be  expected  to  relinquish  their  titles,  it  is  pos- 
itively opposed  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
But  "F.  C.  B."  defends  it,  and  tells  us  that  its  function  is  to 
"check"  and  "revise"  hasty  legislation.  Granting  this,  is 
there  no  way,  w-ithin  its  function,  to  "check"  eternally  and 
"revise"  radically?  The  letter  of  a  law  may  be  observed 
when  its  spirit  is  broken.  From  their  lordships'  standpoint 
might  not  any  legislation  which  they  disapprove  appear  as 
"  hasty "  ?  and  might  they  not,  within  their  province, 
revise,  and  defer,  and  postpone,  until,  indeed,  their 
views  be  conformed  with?  Besides,  very  often  jus- 
tice delayed  is  justice  denied.  So,  if  not  formally,  yet 
virtually,  the  lords  can  silence  all  legislation  objectiona- 
ble to  them.  But  the  House  of  Lords,  "  F.  C.  B."  informs 
us,  does  not  persist  in  defeating  measures  approved  by  the 
people.  Then  how  is  it  that  this  body  is  ever  opposing  the 
substance  of  popular  bills?  He  must  admit  that  the  people 
speak  through  the  commons.  In  1S32,  this  same  upper  house 
stood  against  the  known  will  of  the  people  until  such  a  crisis 
came  that  the  king  had  to  coerce  it,  by  threats  of  increasing 
its  number,  to  act  as  the  commonalty  desired.  Suppose  the 
crown  sided  with  the  peers  (as  in  other  exigencies  it  reason- 
ably might),  what  could  the  people  do?  Either  permit  their 
constitution  to  be  violated,  or  resort  to—argumentum  bacu- 
linum — the  stern  argument  of  force.  All  right-thinking  men 
will  allow  that  there  should  be  some  peaceful  remedy  as 
available  authority  within  the  constitution;  viz.,  the  people, 
and  not  the  queen,  should  be  able  to  determine  the  complex- 
ion of  the  upper  chamber.  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
would  say  that  such  a  crisis  is  impossible.  It  is  not.  Take 
this  very  question  of  land  tenure,  which  advanced  and  inde- 
pendent thought  in  England  and  elsewhere  has  resolved  and 
concluded  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  finally  be  reformed. 
Let  the  commons,  instructed  by  the  people,  pass  measures 
to  regulate  this  evil — will  the  lords  consent?  No;  for  land 
is  fixed  and  secure,  while  other  species  of  property  is  fluctu- 
ating and  uncertain;  and  they  would  not  imperil  the  wealth 
of  their  fathers,  nor  the  means  which  support  their  titles,  by 
exchanging  their  vast  estates  for  a  monetary  equivalent.  The 
crown,  of  them,  would  naturally  be  with  them  ;  and  here  is 
a  probable  crisis.  We  lay  it  down  again,  that  a  free  and  in- 
telligent people  should  control  their  government  in  its  every 
regard.  And,  in  this  particular,  our  system  towers  above  the 
British.  We  have  two  houses — one  conservative  and  the 
other  popular — but  both  responsible,  remote  and  proximate, 
to  the  people.  The  London  Truth,  urging  the  substitution 
of  our  method,  remarks  :  "  Were  we  to  have  such  an  upper 
chamber,  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  mother  country,  might 
be  represented  in  it,  which  would  greatly  tend  to  the  consol- 
idation of  the  empire."  But  "  F.  C.  B.,"  in  his  reverence  for 
prescription,  is  blind  to  utility ;  and,  "  admiring  the  plumage 
and  forgetting  the  bird,"  he  foolishly  sings  with  Lord  John 
Manners : 

"Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobiJity." 

England's  king  of  the  past  could  truly  have  said,  "  I  am 
the  nation  "  ;  but  now  parliament  may  say,  "  I  am  the  na- 
tion," for  it  is  sovereign.  The  American  people  alone  can 
say,  "We  are  the  nation,"  and  this  is  the  freedom  to  which 
governments  are  progressing,  and  for  which  England  con- 
tends. In  1776,  if  the  colonists  could  have  made_  King 
George  assume  his  proper  position — to  serve,  not  to  oppress, 
the  people — perhaps  to-day  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  would  be 
under  one  rule.  But  "they  felt  oppression's  lightest  finger 
as  a  mountain  weight,"  and  fought  for  simple  manhood;  and 
established,  in  a  government  of  the  people,  the  great  primal 
truths :  man  has  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ;  and  to  secure  them  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.    Against  these  principles,  which  from  eternity 


, 
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were  always  right,  "  F.  C.  B."  protests.  The  reign  of  the 
people  is  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  says  that  all  the  substan- 
tial Americans  whom  he  has  met,  bewail  our  great  freedom, 
which  makes  the  vote  of  the  shiftless  vagabond  equal  to 
that  of  an  educated  man.  American  freedom  is  open  to  a 
perfect  vindication.  It  is  true  that  many  are  drifting  away 
from  the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  but  let  them  remember 
it  was  the  operation  of  those  very  principles  which  made  us 
great.  "  F.  C.  B."  fails  to  make  a  point  when  he  says  that 
suffrage  is  based  on  equality,  and  equality  does  not  exist. 
For  he,  very  stupidly  indeed,  confounds  the  inequality  which 
nature  and  circumstances  create,  and  which  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, with  political  equality,  or  the  equal  rights  of  man  be- 
fore the  law."  It  is  upon  this  equality  only  that  suffrage  is 
founded.  Let  "  F.  C.  B."  know  that  one  man  may  excel  an- 
other in  wealth,  in  education,  and  in  intelligence,  but  this 
does  not  entitle  him  to  greater  legal  rights,  nor  should  it. 
Wealth  may  give  men  a  more  selfish  interest  in  government, 
and  education  make  them  more  competent  citizens,  but  these 
facts  should  not  constitute  them  an  exclusive  class,  with 
power  to  govern  over  all.  The  protection  of  property  is  not 
the  only  duty  of  government,  nor  is  the  material  interest  of 
a  state  its  highest  good.  It  must  be  known  that  more  im- 
portant than  property  are  the  lives,  liberties,  happiness,  and 
advancement  of  the  people.  Now,  in  the  hands  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  would  the  rights  of  the  people  find  security 
and  protection  ?— their  condition,  amelioration  ?— their  happi- 
ness, certainty?  I  think  not.  With  most  men  self-interest 
rules  their  conduct;  urgent  in  its  demands,  it  is  easy  to 
obey.  The  few  of  wealth  and  birth,  when  independent,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  many.  Oligarchy  is  ever  op- 
posed to  democracy.  What  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  one,  tends  to  the  abasement  of  the  other.  The  people 
desire  to  rise,  but  they  are  repressed  ;  they  desire  education, 
but  it  is  denied ;  they  desire  equal  opportunity,  but  it  is  with- 
held. It  is  obvious  that  the  drift  is  to  enslavement ;  and 
logically  and  historically  is  it  true,  that  aristocracies  flourish 
best  where  the  people  verily  are  slaves.  This  evil  is  only 
averted  by  investing  the  people  with  a  right  primarily  theirs 
— the  right  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  important  first  to 
arm  the  weak — and  from  this  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  masses  of  the  people  are  as  appreciative  of 
justice  as  they  are  sensitive  to  oppression;  and  as  long  as 
justice  and  fairness  prevail  there  will  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween class  and  class.  Seldom  or  never  is  there  conflict 
without  aggravation.  In  a  republic,  community  of  interests 
begets  community  of  security,  and  maintains  the  stable  equi- 
librium of  society.  The  common  people  can  safely  be 
trusted.  They  are  patriotic — for  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived is  the  strongest  love.  The  unchecked  cupidity 
and  acquisitiveness  of  the  upper  classes  would  de- 
grade the  lower,  and  so  work  destruction  on  the  state ; 
but  give  the  .  people  the  ballot,  and  their  very  actions, 
influenced  by  self-protection,  will  be  rendering  service 
to  their  country.  There  are,  no  doubt,  "shiftless  vaga- 
bonds" in  a  republic,  as  there  are  knavish  nobles  in  an  aris- 
tocracy. But  the  small  proportions  of  these  elements  should 
bring  odium  neither  on  aristocracy  nor  republic.  Though 
the  educated  rascal  in  the  one  is  of  more  harm  than  the 
ignorant  vagabond  in  the  other,  yet  their  influence  does  not 
affect  great  results.  Were  there  no  defects  in  governments 
they  would  be  perfect,  but  perfection  in  human  affairs  is  un- 
obtainable, since  it  is  impossible.  But  if  we  are  confronted 
with  the  two  propositions,  one  favoring  suffrage  restricted, 
and  the  other  suffrage  universal,  there  is  much  to  urge  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  establishment  of  a  just  and  practi- 
cable qualification  has  been  often  attempted,  but  never  suc- 
cessfully. A  qualification  of  wealth  works  evident  injustice; 
for  there  are  many  worthy  men  of  intelligence  who  would  be 
debarred  from  suffrage.  A  qualification  of  education  would 
apply  to  so  few  where  there  exists  free  public  instruction, 
and  its  enforcement  would  be  so  difficult,  that  it  would  be,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  inoperative.  Besides,  public  dis- 
cussion is  an  ample  means  to  enable  the  illiterate  citizen  to 
vote  intelligently.  Universal  suffrage  is  the  safety-valve  of 
the  republic.  The  fires  of  passion  and  partisan  strife,  as  well 
as  the  virtuous  fires  of  truth  and  right,  generate  a  steam  of 
high  tension,  which,  had  it  no  means  of  escape,  would  shat- 
ter our  ship  of  state  in  direful  disaster.  But,  as  it  is,  this 
steam,  so  necessary  to  our  life  and  progress,  when  super- 
fluous, instead  of  doing  injury,  quietly  passes  away.  Ideas 
and  issues  are  always  in  conflict.  As  long  as  the  people  are 
free  to  express  themselves  there  is  no  danger ;  but  where 
they  are  suppressed  there  is  reason  to  fear.  Our  freedom  is 
our  preservation.  But  in  England  this  steam  is  constantly 
generated  ;  it  pervades  the  body-politic,  and  has  no  means 
to  escape.  The  House  of  Lords  shuts  off  its  exit.  Evil 
consequences  may  ensue,  for,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  have 
freedom,  whether  a  channel  is  made  for  it,  or  whether  it 
makes  a  channel  for  itself.  England  manifestly  is  unwell. 
She  requires  the  surgeon's  knife.  It  may  be  her  salvation. 
Your  correspondent  despairs  for  America.  He  imagines  the 
deadly  fever  is  upon  her,  when  he  feels  the  full  and  free  pul- 
sation of  vigorous  life.  It  may  be  "a  great  task  for  her  to 
live,  but  it  is  a  greater  task  for  her  to  die."  The  beneficence 
of  a  government  is  judged  by  the  good  it  effects  for  the 
whole  of  the  people.  It  is  eulogized,  not  for  its  freedom  from 
defects,  but  for  the  greatness  of  its  beauties.  There  are  many 
things  to  deprecate  in  the  operations  of  our  system,  but  they 
are  insignificant  compared  with  the  transcendent  advantages 
of  our  institutions.  The  weak,  seeing  an  error,  surrender 
hope  and  succumb.  The  brave  and  wise  seek  its  correc- 
tion. There  are  some  men  who  never  appreciate  a  benefit 
until  it  is  lost,  and  who  know  not  the  value  of  freedom  until 
it  is  denied.  Perhaps  at  some  time  in  our  history  they  may 
have  occasion  to  look  back  and  repine.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  citizens  will  place  their  happiness  in  liberty  and 
their  liberty  in  practical  patriotism,  and  not  let  the  few  de- 
fects mar,  in  their  belief,  the  grand  structure  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  Secure  at  home,  America  goes  abroad  to  teach 
the  nations.  Her  influence  extends  to  the  uttermost  bound 
aries  of  the  world,  and,  though 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


"  'Twas  a  glory  once  to  be  a  Roman,     " 
She  makes  it  glory  now  to  be  a  MAN." 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  18S0. 


J.  D.  P. 


Reade :  To  be  humble  to  superiors  is  duty ;  to  equals  is 
courtesy ;  to  inferiors  is  nobleness ;  and  to  all  is  safety. 


"  Clara  Belle,"  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  the  follow- 
ing, under  the  heading  of  "  Curiosities  of  Corsage  "  :  "  You'll 
excuse  me  if  I  go  behind  this  screen,  my  dear ;  I've  got  to 
undress  now  for  the  stage."  The  speaker  was  an  actress,  on 
whom  I  was  calling  in  her  dressing-room  in  the  theatre.  It 
at  once  struck  me  as  strange  that  she  disliked  to  strip  her- 
self before  me,  a  woman,  while  she  was  about  to  display  her- 
self in  that  same  condition  before  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes.  I  said  something  like  that  to  her, 
and  she  replied  as  follows  :  "  It's  all  a  matter  of  usage.  I'm 
going  out  there  on  the  Stage  in  flesh-colored  tights,  hip  high, 
and  shan't  think  of  blushing.  But  in  the  street,  I'd  scream 
if  the  wind  blew  my  skirts  half-way  up  to  my  knees,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  affectation,  either.  You  think  that's  queer.  Now, 
just  see  here.  You  go  to  balls,  don't  you  ?  and  you  wear  cor- 
sages so  low  on  such  occasions  that  you  don't  dare  to  stoop, 
or  droop  your  shoulders  forward,  for  fear  you'll  spill  yourself 
out  of  your  corset.  Yet  you  don't  feel  immodest,  because 
you're  only  doing  what  other  reputable  ladies  do.  But  would 
you  think  of  going  out  by  daylight  so  nude  as  that?  The 
mere  idea  of  such  a  thing  shocks  you."  Yes,  the  actress  was 
right.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  usage.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  evening  dresses  were  cut  straight  across  the  corsage, 
leaving  the  shoulders  bare  from  the  tops  downward,  while  a 
short  section  of  the  upper  arms  was  covered  by  rudimentary 
sleeves.  Women  in  those  days  would  have  felt  too  naked 
without  those  little  sleeves,  though  displaying  the  whole 
breadth  of  their  bosoms  without  shame.  Since  then,  fashion 
has  shifted  the  surface  of  exposure.  The  sleeves  are  gone 
entirely,  leaving  the  arms  bare  clear  to  the  shoulder-tops  ; 
but  straps  of  more  or  less  width  cover  the  sides  of  the  bosom, 
and  without  these  the  woman  of  to-day  would  feel  indecent. 
This  winter  the  openings  will  be  generally  square  or 
heart-shaped,  but  always  extending  as  low  in  front  as 
the  conformation  of  the  wearer  will  permit.  The  only 
change  from  last  season  is  that,  in  many  cases,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  bare  spot  at  the  back.  Women 
with  weak  lungs  and  strong  apprehensions  used  to  clap 
porous  plasters  on  their  backs  when  going  to  a  ball,  as  a 
preventive  of  taking  cold  in  front ;  but  the  new  style  of  di- 
collete1  will  prevent  that  kind  of  precaution.  The  season's 
novelty  in  this  direction,  however,  is  a  high-necked  dress 
that  discloses  more  of  the  bosom  than  was  ever  before  made 
public.  How  can  that  be  ?  Oh,  easy  enough,  by  the  use  of 
network.  The  example  has  been  set  by  the  fashionable 
dressers  of  the  metropolitan  stage,  and  other  women  will,  I 
suppose,  follow  the  example.  Ellie  Wilton,  who  came  back 
from  California  last  year  with  a  big  treasury,  is  not  a  good 
actress,  but  she  easily  outdresses  all  her  rivals.  Her  toilets 
never  show  any  faking,  but  are  always  new,  rich,  and  stylish. 
She  was  in  the  cast  of  the  new  play  at  the  Park  Theatre  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  wore  four  different  costumes — each  a 
marvel  of  cost  and  taste.  The  finest  of  these  illustrated  the 
device  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  corsage  extended  to 
her  throat,  but  the  front  of  it  was  a  network  made  of  narrow 
velvet  bands  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  like  the 
bars  in  a  cell,  and  showing  the  white,  imprisoned  flesh  be- 
tween. These  openings  ran  further  down  than  the  most 
audacious  woman  would  dare  to  expose  herself  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  effect  was  at  first  both  puzzling  and  start- 
ling. Ada  Rehan,  the  reigning  beauty  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
also  wears  such  a  dress.  In  one  scene  of  the  play  now  run- 
ning there,  she  is  called  upon  to  He  uneasily  upon  a  sofa — 
now  on  her  back,  now  on  her  side,  and  now  half  sliding  off — 
and  these  contortions  cause  a  tempestuousness  behind  the 
velvet  lattice  that  is  seductive  indeed.  I  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  spectacle  of  a  ball-room  full  of  belles,  thus  bod- 
iced,  dancing  the  wild  "racket"  waltz.  But  there  will  be 
no  such  sight.  The  majority  of  our  women  are  modest,  and 
will  not  take  an  unbecoming  advantage  of  this  odd  fashion. 
When  not  abused,  it  is  innocently  bewitching  and  very 
pretty.  Moreover,  it  is  a  godsend  to  those  who  are  too  scant 
of  flesh  over  their  bones,  and  to  whom  ordinary  decollete  \s  a 
sore  trial.  They  may  now  half  hide  their  defect  behind  the 
pliant  grating,  and  rest  their  souls  for  once  in  peace. 

An  Eastern  writer  on  social  topics  declares  that  in  this  day 
and  generation  too  little  attention  is  given  by  our  young  men 
to  cultivating  the  art  of  conversation.  A  really  good  talker 
is  an  extreme  rarity  among  us;  many  men,  who  are  gifted 
with  ready  wit  and  sound  reason,  being  yet  unable  to  express 
themselves  properly,  their  talents  thus  running  largely  to 
waste.  Like  every  other  accomplishment,  colloquial  skill  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  patient  practice,  and  must  be  culti- 
vated early  in  life.  It  is  said  that  Dumas,  /lis,  has  in  late 
years  labored  hard  to  become  a  good  conversationalist,  and 
that  his  well-known  dislike  for  society  arises  chiefly  from  his 
inability  to  attain  in  middle  age  the  art  he  neglected  in  his 
youth.  No  gift  brings  a  person  into  more  sympathetic  and 
hearty  relations  with  men  than  that  of  being  able  clearly 
and  quickly  to  express  thought.  A  man  who  can  talk  well 
is  welcome  everywhere,  both  for  the  pleasure  of  what  he  may 
say,  and  for  the  subtiler  delight  he  produces  by  exciting 
thought  and  speech  in  his  hearers.  No  one  can  impart  pleas- 
ure without  experiencing  it  to  some  degree  himself,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  enjoyment  in  conversation,  which  is 
so  intellectual  and  at  the  same  time  so  personal.  The  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  too,  stimulates  their  production;  and  he 
who  gives  out  a  thought  is  far  more  likely  to  have  another 
than  if  the  first  remained  sealed  in  silence.  This  is  true  of 
writing  as  well  as  of  speaking,  but  in  the  latter  the  clash  of 
mind  on  mind  strikes  out  many  a  live  spark,  which  would 
not  be  developed  in  the  solitude  of  the  study.  The  most  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  however,  and  one  by  which  utilita- 
rian Americans  are  most  likely  to  be  touched,  is  the  value  of 
a  polished  and  pleasing  address  to  a  man  making  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  This  point  is  too  nearly  an  axiom  to  need 
argument,  and  yet  it  is  one  practically  ignored.  How  many 
of  our  young  business  men  are  accustomed  to  seek  opportu- 
nities of  frequenting  good  society,  even  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
quiring a  pleasing  manner  and  an  ease  in  speech,  the  obtain- 
ing of  which  would  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable  investment 
of  time  from  the  most  strictly  economic  point  of  view?  The 
winter  is  at  hand,  with  its  duties  and  pleasures.  The  young 
people,  in  the  dance-hall  and  billiard-room,  will  undoubtedly 
cultivate  feet  and  hands ;  at  the  theatre  and  concert,  eyes 
and  ears.     The  tongue  certainly  should  not  be  neglected. 


Opportunities  should  be  sought  and  improved  for  conversing 
with  intelligent  and  cultivated  persons,  and  no  pains  spared 
to  renderfacile,eloquent,and  graceful  the  all-subduing  tongue. 

A  lady  who  has  been  visiting  Boston,  and  whose  eyes  and 
ears  have  been  alive  to  new  and  strange  sights  and  sounds, 
thus  records  the  impression  made  upon  her  by  the  typical 
young  woman  of  Boston  :  "The  Boston  girl  leads  a  compli- 
cated life.  She  is  { devoted  to  art.'  She  is  a  '  woman  of  de- 
signs,' but  she  puts  them  all  on  canvas.  She  talks  to  you 
about  'studies'  and  'shapes,'  and  the  new  designs  she  is  put- 
ting on  the  'biscuit.3  She  walks  Commonwealth  Avenue 
wrapped  in  visions.  She  is  as  inaccessible  as  a  mermaid. 
When  you  fondly  imagine  her  meditations  are  solely  on  the 
brilliancy  of  the  last  remark  with  which  her  presence  has  in- 
spired you,  she  is  really  occupied  with  her  secret  cogitations 
upon  that  lovely,  iridescent  pitcher,  and  wondering  if  any 
potter  would  throw  her  that  particular  shape  in  native  clay. 
The  Boston  girl  carves  stately  mantels  and  alluring  cabinets  ; 
she  models  of  mornings,  and  shows  marvelous  skill  in  por- 
trait busts ;  she  haunts  the  artists'  studios  ;  she  frequents 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  spends  much  time  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  is  a  devotee  of  the  loan  exhibitions.  She  is 
a  born  transcendentalist.  Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  she 
is  also  an  energetic  diffuser  of  useful  knowledge,  a  humble 
follower  of  Eastlake,  a  fervent  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  an  eloquent  advocate  for  woman  suffrage.  With  an  air 
of  resignation,  she  informs  you  that  it  is  not  that  she  particu- 
larly cares  to  vote,  but  that  she  has  a  solemn  conviction  that 
it  is  her  duty.  This  fair  Melusina  never  misses  a  lecture 
upon  art.  She  revels  in  ancient  autotypes  and  etchings,  she 
talks  learnedly  to  you  of  Michael  Angelo's  '  Fates,'  and  the 
different  interpretations  of  the  Transfiguration.  And  the 
latest  innovation  of  this  fair  saint  is  that  she  turns  her  bou- 
doir into  an  oratory,  and  before  an  elegantly  carved  prie- 
dieu  she  kneels  gracefully  and  presents  her  petitions  in  the 
most  faultless  of  modern  classics.  For  a  being  of  refined 
taste  and  elegant  culture  is  she — the  fair  Boston  girl." 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  fashion  nowadays  for  men  to 
marry  women  older  than  they — or,  rather,  considering  the 
fact  closely,  for  women  to  marry  men  younger  than  them- 
selves. It  is  not  the  fashion  of  nature  or  reason,  however ; 
consequently,  it  is  not  a  good  or  desirable  fashion,  despite 
the  examples  prominent  in  high  social  circles.  When  a 
young  couple  are  wedded,  it  appears  to  matter  very  tittle 
that  the  girl  should  be  one  or  two  or  three  years  the  man's 
senior  ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  matter  very  little  then.  But 
they  cannot  remain  young,  unhappily.  When  they  have  lived 
together  ten  or  fifteen  years — when  they  are  approaching 
middle  age — the  slight  difference  is  very  perceptible,  and  is 
very  apt  to  excite  comment  privately.  "  How  much  older 
she  seems  than  he  !"  "Why,  she  might  be  mistaken  for  his 
mother!"  "She  looks  like  his  maiden  aunt."  These  are 
some  of  the  phrases  that  are  likely  to  fall  from  the  lips  of 
even  their  most  amiable  acquaintances.  They  are  sure  to  be 
repeated,  and  they  are  bitter  for  the  woman — for  any  woman, 
however  philosophic — to  hear  from  any  source.  Women,  as 
a  rule,  grow  old  in  every  way  much  more  rapidly  than  men, 
particularly  after  forty.  At  fifty,  even  at  sixty,  a  man,  if  in 
sound  health,  high  spirits,  well-preserved,  is  not  old  ;  he  may 
not  be  really  old  at  sixty-five.  But  a  woman  at  forty-five,  at 
least  in  this  country,  while  she  may  not  be  old,  is  assuredly 
no  longer  young.  At  that  period  she  has  left  her  youth  be- 
hind her  forever.  And  to  be  forty-five,  when  her  husband  is 
forty-three,  or  forty-two,  or  forty,  is  a  trial  and  a  torment  to 
the  stoutest  feminine  heart.  Up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five,  sev- 
eral years'  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  wife  is  not  serious. 
After  forty  it  is  most  serious,  as  most  wives  their  husbands' 
seniors  have  learned,  to  their  chagrin  and  permanent  regret, 
not  to  say  lasting  discontent.  There  is  a  perennial  charm  in 
youth — a  charm  which  nothing  else  can  supply  to  the  average 
man  ;  and  when  he  sees,  in  middle  age,  that  his  wife  is  older 
than  himself,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  troubled,  to  lament 
the  fact,  much  as  he  may  try  to  hide  his  feelings.  How  much 
older  a  man  should  be  than  his  wife  is  a  question.  Some 
persons  hold  that  he  should  at  least  be  ten  years  older  ;  half 
of  ten  is  wholly  reasonable  ;  for  he  at  forty-five  is  no  older 
than  she  at  thirty-five,  and  he  is  as  young  at  fifty-five  as  she 
at  forty-five.  There  are  physiological  reasons,  too,  why 
women  should  be  younger  than  their  husbands,  and  the  so- 
cial, mental,  and  spiritual  reasons  are  very  many.  Women 
are  seldom  able  to  forget  their  seniority — we  doubt  if  they 
ever  can  forget  it,  even  though  their  husbands  may.  The 
circumstance  tends  to  render  them  jealous,  and  jealousy  is 
the  canker  in  the  rose  of  domesticity. 


Talmage  describes  a  grand  wedding:  Morning  without  a 
cloud.  Atmosphere  without  a  chill.  Foliage  without  crum- 
pled leaf.  Fruits  without  curculio.  Meadows  without  a  thorn. 
Fit  morning  for  the  world's  first  wedding.  It  is  to  be  in 
church — the  temple  of  a  world — sky-domed,  mountain-pil- 
lared, sapphire -roofed;  sparkling  waters  of  Hiddekel  and 
Gihon  filling  the  baptismal  fonts ;  larks  and  robins  and  gold- 
finches to  chant  the  wedding-march ;  violet  and  lily  and  rose 
burning  incense  in  the  morning  sun;  luxuriant  vines  sweep- 
ing their  long  trail  through  the  forest  aisles ;  the  wild  beasts 
standing  outside  like  servants,  looking  from  the  back-room 
upon  the  nuptials.  The  eagle,  king  of  birds,  the  locust,  king 
of  insects,  the  lion,  king  of  beasts,  waiting.  Carpets  of 
grass  for  the  human  pair  to  walk  on.  But,  hush  the  winds  ! 
Hush  all  the  birds  !  Hush  the  voices  of  the  waters  !  The 
king  of  the  human  race  is  advancing,  and  his  bride — a  per- 
fect man  leading  to  the  altar  a  perfect  woman.  God,  her  fa- 
ther, gives  the  bride  away,  and  angels  hear  the  betrothal; 
and  tears  of  morning  dew-  stand  in  the  eye?  of  the  violets  as 
Adam  takes  the  round  hand  that  had  never  been  worn  of 
work,  or  stung  of  pain,  in  his  strong  grasp,  and  says:  "This 
is  now  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Then  tu- 
mults of  joy  break  forth,  and  the  trees  clap  their  hands,  and 
all  the  galleries  of  the  woods  break  forth  with  carol  and  chirp 
and  chant,  and  the  circle  of  Edenic  gladness  was  complete. 
For  while  each  quail  had  answering  quail,  and  each  fish  its 
answering  fish,  and  each  fowl  its  answering  fowl,  and  every 
beast  of  the  forest  its  appropriate  compan'inshirj  - 
immortal  had  for  mate  woman  immortal.  Ma 
second  Tuesday  morning  of  May,  in  the  year 
first  man,  to  Eve,  the  first  woman,  the  Lord  of 
earth  offir:ating.     No  cards. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    CRACK    SHOT. 


Adapted  from  the  Russiaii  of  Pouchkine. 


the  least.     Courage  is  the  greatest  of  all  merits,  the  excuse  |  as  a  scourge  that  they  could  not  g*  rid  *     F«  my  own 
for  every  blemish.     Nevertheless,  by  little  andjittle,  all  was 


I.— IN   COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 
The  Mir  of  Piodorskow,  in  the  government  of  Suwalki,  is 
a  dull  hole.     We  lav  there.     A  monotonous  life  of  it  we  led 

about  as  full  of  emotion  as  that  of  a  tortoise  in  a  state  of 

hibernation.  This  was  the  daily  routine :  morning,  drill  and 
the  riding-school ;  midday,  dinner  at  the  commandant's  or 
the  Jewish  restaurant;  evening,  punch  and  card-playing. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  the  place  worth  visiting,  nor  a  girl 
worth  falling  in  love  with.  We  passed  our  abundant  leisure 
in  going  from  Peter  to  Paul,  and  from  Paul  to  Peter  and  back 
again,  the  same  perpetual  round,  and  in  criticising  the  but- 
tons on  each  other's  uniforms. 

"Nevertheless,  there  was  just  one  in  our  little  society  who 
was  not  a  military  man.  He  might  be  about  five-and-thirty 
years  old — consequently  we  "young  fellows"  looked  upon 
him  with  something  akin  to  veneration.  His  experience  gave 
him  an  ascendancy  over  us;  and  his  taciturnity,  his  haughty 
bearing,  and  the  sarcastic  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  added 
to  the  impression  and  strengthened  the  superiority  of  age. 
It  was  often  a  puzzle  to  me  what  mysterious  destiny  over- 
shadowed him.  He  appeared  to  be  Russian,  but  he  had  a 
foreign  name.  He  had  formerly  served  in  a  Hussar  regiment, 
and  had  even  built  himself  up  some  reputation  in  it;  but  he 
handed  in  his  papers  abruptly  one  morning— nobody  could 
tell  why — and  he  established  himself  in  this  miserable  village, 
where  he  lived  very  roughly,  but  managed  all  the  same  to 
.  spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  took  his  airings  on  foot, 
wrapped  in  a  seedy  black  paletot ;  and,  for  all  that,  he  kept 
open  house  for  every  officer  in  our  regiment.  To  tell  the 
truth,  his  dinners  were  not  luxurious,  nor  was  the  cook  a  cor- 
don bleu.  We  usually  had  two  or  three  plain  dishes,  served 
up  by  a  discharged  soldier.  But  his  champagne  was  of  a 
first-rate  brand,  and  was  sent  round  in  bucketfuls.  I  have 
no  pity  for  the  man  who  can  not  wash  down  a  bad  meal  with 
good  wine.  Nobody  knew  what  was  his  fortune,  or  whether 
he  was  married  or  single,  and  nobody  cared  to  ask  him.  He 
looked  too  stern  to  stand  interrogatory  of  that  type.  He  had 
a  tolerably  large  library,  particularly  strong  in  military  books 
and  in  romances,  which  he  freely  lent  and  never  asked  back. 
On.  the  other  hand,  he  never  thought  of  returning  a  book 
once  lent  to  him.  His  absorbing  occupation — it  was  more 
than  pastime — was  pistol-practice.  The  walls  of  his  dining- 
room,  riddled  with  bullet-dents,  looked  like  a  honey-comb. 
A  splendid  collection  of  pistols,  of  every  age  and  make,  was 
the  one  vanity  of  the  wretched  gazebo  he  called  his  mansion. 
The  dexterity  he  had  acquired  by  his  practice  was  something 
incredible.  If  he  laid  a  bet  that  he  would  knock  the  tuft  off 
a  foraging-cap  with  a  shot,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  fellow 
in  the  regiment  who  would  have  hesitated  to  put  that  forag- 
ing-cap on  his  head.  Sometimes,  among  us,  the_  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  dueling.  Silvio  (with  your  permission,  that 
is  how  I  mean  to  call  him)  never  took  part  in  it.  If  he  were 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  out,  he  dryly  answered  "  yes,"  but 
entered  into  no  details,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
question  did  not  gratify  him.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  victim  of  his  terrible  skill  had  left  a  burden  on  his 
conscience.  None  of  us  for  a  moment  had  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  there  was  any  element  of  feebleness  in  his  com- 
position. There  are  men  whose  exterior  is  enough  to  scout 
suppositions  of  the  kind.  He  was  one  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing, an  event  which  unexpectedly  turned  up  singularly 
astonished  all  of  us. 

One  day  a  dozen  of  us,  officers,  dined  at  Silvio's.  We 
drank  as  was  the  custom — that  is  to  say,  too  much.  As 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  we  asked  the  master  of  the  house 
to  make  a  bank  at  faro.  After  refusing  for  a  long  time— for 
he  seldom  played— he  called  for  the  cards,  placed  fifty  ducats 
before  him  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  to  cut.  We  made  a 
ring  around  him,  and  the  play  began.  When  he  played,  it 
was  Silvio's  habit  to  preserve  an  absolute  silence  ;  he  never 
made  any  objections,  and  never  gave  any  explanations.  If 
a  punter  won  or  lost,  he  paid  him  exactly  what  was  coming 
to  him,  or  marked  down  to  his  own  credit  what  he  had 
gained.  We  all  knew  his  peculiarity,  and  we  let  him  arrange 
the  matter  after  his  own  fashion.  But  there  was  with  us  on 
that  occasion  an  officer  newly  joined,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
distraction,  made  a  false  double.  Silvio  took  up  the  chalk 
and  made  his  mark  in  his  usual  manner.  The  officer,  per- 
suaded there  was  a  mistake,  expostulated.  Silvio,never  break- 
ing silence,  continued  to  cut.  The  officer,  losing  patience, 
took  the  brush  and  rubbed  out  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
wrong  mark.  Silvio  quietly  took  the  chalk  and  made  the 
mark  again.  Upon  this,  the  officer— heated  by  the  wine,  the 
play,  and  the  laughter  of  his  comrades — took  serious  offense, 
and  seizing  a  copper  candlestick  in  his  fury,  hurled  it  at  the 
head  of  Silvio,  who,  by  a  rapid  movement,  just  contrived  to 
avoid  being  struck.  There  was  a  fearful  row.  Silvio  started 
up,  pale  with  anger,  and,  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  My  good  sir,  have  the  kindness  to  leave  the  room,  and 
thank  your  God  that  this  has  passed  under  my  roof." 

Not  one  of  us  had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  would  be 
the  sequel  of  the  affair.  We  already  looked  upon  our  new 
comrade  as  a  dead  man.  The  officer  left,  saying  he  was 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  banker  as  soon  as  it  suited 
his  convenience.  The  gambling  continued  for  a  few  minutes 
more  ;  but  as  we  saw  that  the  master  of  the  house  paid  no 
further  interest  to  the  play,  we  left,  one  by  one  ;  and  as  we 
strolled  back  to  our  quarters  we  chatted  on  the  vacancy  we 
were  about  to  have  in  the  regiment. 

The  following  day,  in  the  riding-school,  we  were  asking  if 
the  poor  lieutenant  .were  dead  or  merely  wounded,  when  who 
should  walk  in  but  himself.     We  plied  him  with  questions. 
He  simply  answered  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Silvio.    We 
were  astonished.     We  went  to  visit  Silvio  ;  we  came  upon 
him  in  his  court-yard,  sending  bullet  after  bullet  into  an  ace 
of  hearts  nailed  to  the  door.     He  received  us  in  his  usual 
way,  and  never  said  a  word  about  the  transaction  of  the  night 
before.  Three  days  passed,  and  the  lieutenant  still  lived.  No 
message  had  come.  We  began  to  ask  one  another  in  amaze- 
rent  :  "  Is  it  possible  that  Silvio  won't  fight  ?  "     Silvio  did 
fight     He  was  satisfied  with  a  very  lame  explanation, 
all  was  over. 

magnanimity  did  him  a  lot  of  harm  among  us  young 
Want  of  hardihood  is  the  fault  that  youth  pardons 


forgotten,  and  Silvio  reassumed  his  former  influence  in  our 

I  alone  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  myself  to  him.  Thanks 
to  a  romantic  imagination,  I  had  grown  more  attached  than 
any  of  my  friends  to  this  man,  whose  life  was  such  an 
enigma.  I  had  made  of  him  the  hero  of  a  mysterious  drama. 
He  had  a  preference  for  me— at  least,  I  was  the  only  one 
with  whom  he  abandoned  his  harshnessof  tone  and  cynicism  of 
language,  and  conversed  on  different  subjects  with  ease,  and 
sometimes  with  a  very  happy  grace.  Since  that  unfortunate 
evening  the  thought  that  his  honor  was  soiled — that  there 
was  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  and  that,  of  his  own  free  will,  he 
had  declined  to  wipe  it  out  — tormented  me  without  ceasing, 
and  drove  away  my  self-possession  when  I  was  in  his  society. 
I  was  no  longer  on  the  same  terms  with  him.  I  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  watch  his  every  movement.  Silvio 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  perceive  what  I  was  doing, 
and  to  guess  the  motive  of  my  conduct.  He  appeared  more 
hurt  than  vexed  at  it.  Twice  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  de- 
sire on  his  part  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  me  ;  but  I 
avoided  him,  and  Silvio  did  not  press  the  matter.  From 
that  time  I  only  saw  him  in  company  with  my  comrades. 
Our  cozy,  intimate  chats  were  dropped. 

The  lucky  dwellers  in.the  capital,  tossed  about  by  distract- 
ing pleasures,  are  ignorant  of  many  sensations  similar  to 
those  who  live  in  remote  villages  or  small  towns  ;  for  exam 
pie,  the  waiting  for  the  mail  day.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days the  post-office  of  our  regiment  was  full  of  officers.  One 
expected  money,  another  letters,  a  third  newspapers.  Ordi- 
narily, the  packets  were  unsealed  upon  the  spot ;  news  was 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  scene  in  the  office  was 
of  the  most  animated  description.  Silvio's  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  our  quarters,  and  he  came  to  look  for  them 
with  the  rest  of  us.  One  day  that  he  was  handed  a  letter, 
he  broke  the  seal  with  great  eagerness.  As  he  ran  over  its 
contents  his  eyes  positively  burned  with  a  strange  fire.  Our 
officers,  occupied  with  their  own  correspondence,  took  no 
notice  of  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Silvio,  "  urgent  affairs  compel  me 
to  leave  immediately.     As  I  shall  be  on  the  road  to-night,  I 


i  you  par- 


hope  you  won't,  refuse  to  dine  with  me  for  the  last  time, 
count  upon  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  me ;  "I  wish  you  j 
ticularly  to  come." 

Thereupon  he  retired  hastily,  and  after  we  all  had  agreed 
to  make  rendezvous  at  his  place,  we  separated,  each  his  own 
way. 

I  got  to  Silvio's  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  every 
officer  off  duty  there.  His  luggage  was  already  packed  up. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  naked  walls  but  the  network 
of  bullet-marks.  We  sat  down.  Our  host  was  in  the  best  of 
humors,  and  his  high  spirits  soon  spread  to  the  company. 
Corks  popped  briskly  as  skirmishing  fire  ;  the  beady  froth 
mounted  in  the  glasses,  which  were  filled  and  emptied  with- 
out interruption.  We  grew  tender-hearted — maudlin,  if  you 
like— and  wished  God-speed,  safe  journey,  joy,  and  all  kinds 
of  prosperity  to  our  departing  host. 

It  was  late  when  we  quitted  the  festive  board.  When  we 
were  looking  for  our  caps,  Silvio  bade  each  of  us  adieu ;  but 
he  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  held  me,  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going  out. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone.  "  I  want  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you." 

I  stopped  behind.  


II.— SILVIO'S  EXPLANATION. 
The  others  had  departed,  and  we  were  left  alone,  seated 
face  to  face,  smoking  our  pipes  in  silence.  Silvio  had  a  care- 
worn air.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  on  his  features 
of  his  convulsive  gayety.  His  sinister  pallor,  his  blazing  eyes, 
the  long  curls  of  smoke  which  he  puffed  from  his  mouth, 
«ave  him  the  aspect  of  a  veritable  demon.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  he  broke  the  silence. 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  said  to  me,  "that  we  may  never  see 
each  other  again.  Before  separating,  1  wish  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you.  You  may  have  remarked  that  I  care  little 
for  the  opinion  of  the  indifferent ;  but  I  have  a  liking  for 
you,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  cost  me  a  pang  to  leave  you 
with  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  me." 

He  paused  to  knock  the  ashes  off  the  top  of  his  pipe.  I 
said  nothing,  but  turned  my  gaze  to  the  floor  and  waited. 

"  It  must  have  appeared  singular  to  you,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  did  not  exact  fuller  satisfaction  from  that  drunken 
fool  of  a  lieutenant.  You  will  agree  that,  having  the  choice 
of  weapons,  the  idiot's  life  was  in  my  power,  and  that  I  ran 
no  very  great  risk.  I  might  speak  of  my  moderation  as  gen- 
erosity ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  lie.  If  I  could  have  adminis- 
tered a  correction  to  the  fellow  without  hazarding  my  life — 
mark  me,  without  hazarding  it  in  the  least— he  would  not 
have  got  out  of  my  clutches  so  easily."  I  looked  at  Silvio 
with  surprise.  An  avowal  like  this  mystified  and  pained  me. 
He  resumed : 

"  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  right  to  expose  myself  to 
death.  Six  years  ago  I  got  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  my  enemy 
is  still  living." 

My  curiosity  was  vividly  stirred. 

"And  you  did  not  fight  him  ?"  I  demanded.  "Assuredly, 
some  extraordinary  circumstances  must  have  prevented  the 
affair  from  coming  off." 

"  I  did  fight  him,"  said  Silvio,  quietly,  "  and  here  is  a  sou- 
venir of  our  meeting." 

He  rose  and  drew  from  a  box  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  with  a 
gold  stripe  and  tassel— a  cap  of  the  make  of  those  worn  in 
cavalry  undress,  such  as  the  French  call  bonnet  de  police. 
He  put  it  on  his  head.  It  was  penetrated  by  a  bullet  about 
an  inch  above  the  temple. 

"  You  know,"  said  Silvio,  "  that  I  served  in  the  Hussars. 
You  can  see  the  sort  of  man  I  am — a  trifle  overbearing.  I 
have  the  habit  of  command  ;  to  dominate  is  an  instinct  of 
my  nature.  In  my  earlier  days  it  was  a  passion  with  me. 
In  my  time  the  roysterers  were  the  mode.  I  was  the  great- 
est roysterer  and  rowdy  in  the  army.    All  bragged  then  about 

getting  drunk.     I   put  under  the  table  the  famous  B , 

mentioned  in  the  song  by  D—  D ,  that  used  to  be  sung 

at  the  mess  of  the  Preobrajenski  Guards.  Ever)'  day  there 
were  duels  in  our  corps  ;  every  day  I  played  my  part  as 
second  or  principal.    My  comrades  venerated  me  ;  the  supe 


part,  I  pursued  my  career  of  glory  tranquilly,  or  rather  tu- 
multuously,  until  they  sent  to  the  regiment  a  rich  young 
fellow,  who  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  I  shall  not 
tell  you  his  name.  Never  did  I  meet  a  luckier  dog  ;  his 
luck  was  almost  insolent.  Picture  to  yourself  youth,  wit,  a 
fine  figure,  sprightly  spirits,  bravery  reckless  of  danger,  an 
honored  name,  as  much  money  as  he  wished,  and  more  than  - 
he  could  ever  possibly  spend  ;  and  now  try  and  bring  before 
your  mind  the  effect  that  his  arrival  produced  among  us.  I 
was  nowhere.  My  sceptre  was  broken.  At  the  outset, 
dazzled  by  my  reputation,  he  sought  to  make  me  his  friend. 
But  I  received  his  advances  coldly,  and  he  paid  me  off  in  my 
own  coin.  Without  appearing  in  the  least  mortified,  he  left 
me  to  myself.  I  conceived  a  mortal  grudge  against  him. 
His  success  in  the  regiment  and  among  the  petticoats  drove 
me  to  desperation.  1  swore  I'd  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  To 
my  epigrams  he  retorted  with  epigrams  that  always  struck 
me  as  more  piquant  and  original  than  mine,  and  which,  I 
must  admit,  in  any  case,  were  much  more  lively.  He 
jested  ;  I  hated  :  that  made  the  difference.  At  last,  one  day, 
at  a  ball  at  a  Polish  landed  proprietor's,  seeing  that  he  was 
the  object  of  attention  from  several  ladies,  especially  from 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  whom  I  had  been  a  pet,  I 
went  over  to  him  and  whispered  some  gross  and  stupid  im- 
pertinence. He  burst  into  a  passion,  and  gave  me  a  box  on 
the  ear.  We  flew  to  our  sabres,  the  ladies  fainted,  the  guests 
parted  us,  and,  on  the  spot,  we  quitted  the  chateau  to  make 
our  preparations  for  mortal  combat. 

"  Day  was  breaking.  I  was  at  the  trysting-ground  with  my 
three  witnesses,  waiting  my  adversary  with  a  mad  impatience. 
The  summer's  sun  rose,  and  the  heat  already  began  to  grill 
us.  I  saw  him  in  the  distance.  He  was  on  foot,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, carrying  his  jacket  over  his  sabre-hilt,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  single  second.  We  set  out  to  meet  them.  As 
he  came  nearer  to  me,  I  could  perceive  that  in  one  hand  he 
held  his  cap,  which  was  full  of  cherries.  Our  seconds  placed 
us  at  twelve  paces  apart.  It  was  my  privilege  to  fire  first, 
but  passion  and  hatred  got  so  much  the  better  of  me  that  I 
was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  wrist  steady.  In 
order  to  gain  time  to  cool  down,  I  conceded  the  first  fire  to 
him.  He  refused  it.  We  then  determined  to  settle  it  by 
drawing  lots.  He  won,  this  eternally  spoiled  child  of  fort- 
une. He  pulled  trigger,  and  pierced  my  bonnet  de  police.  It 
was  my  turn  now.  At  last  I  had  his  life  in  my  grasp.  I 
scrutinized  him  with  a  fierce  avidity,  trying  to  catch,  in  the 
expression  of  his  features,  at  the  least  a  shade  of  emotion. 
No !— there  he  was,  under  cover  of  my  pistol,  and  not  a  twitch 
in  brows  or  lips,  not  the  symptom  of  a  change  of  color  in 
his  cheeks.  He  was  quietly  picking  the  ripest  cherries  out 
of  his  cap,  and  blowing  the  stones  from  his  mouth,  like  a 
school-boy,  until  they  almost  fell  at  my  feet.  This  cold- 
blooded composure  made  me  feel  like  a  devil. 

'"What  is  to  be  gained,'  said  I  to  myself,  'by  taking  this 
man's  life,  seeing  that  he  sets  such  small  store  by  it?' 

"An  atrocious  idea  shot  across  my  brain.  I  let  down  the 
hammer  of  my  pistol. 

"'It  seems,'  said  I,  'that  you're  hardly  in  a  mood  to  die 
at  present.  You  prefer  to  breakfast.  Take  it  easy;  I  have 
no  wish  to  disturb  you.' 

"'Don't  mix  yourself  up  in  my  concerns,'  he  answered, 
'  but  take  the  trouble  of  firing,  pray.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
do  as  yOu  please.  You  have  always  that  pistol-shot  to  your 
credit,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service  whenever  you  wish  to 
discharge  it.' 

"  I  left  with  my  friends,  to  whom  I  said  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  effect  the  exchange  of  shots  for  the  moment.  And 
thus  the  affair  terminated. 

"  I  sent  in  my  resignation,  and  withdrew  to  this  village. 
Not  a  day  has  passed  since  then  that  I  have  not  dreamt  of 
revenge.     Now  the  hour  has  come." 

Silvio  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  received  in 
the  morning,  and  gave  it  to  me  to  read.  Somebody — his 
lawyer,  presumably — wrote  to  him  from  Moscow  that  the  per- 
son in  question  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady. 

"  You  divine,"  said  Silvio,  "  who  is  the  person  in  question. 
I  am  starting  for  Moscow.  We'll  see  if  he'll  face  death  in 
the  middle  of  a  wedding  with  the  same  composure  that  he 
did  in  front  of  a  pound  of  cherries  ! " 

At  these  words  he  rose,  threw  his  cap  on  the  floor,  and  be- 
gan striding  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  I  had  listened 
to  him,  outwardly  passive,  but  racked  by  a  thousand  con- 
tending sentiments. 

A  servant,  entering,  announced  that  the  horses  had  arrived. 
Silvio  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  we  embraced.  He 
jumped  into  a  caleche,  in  which  there  were  two  boxes— the 
one  containing  his  collection  of  pistols,  the  other  his  luggage. 
We  said  adieu  once  more,  and  the  horses  went  off  at  a 

canter.  

III.— THE  PERSON  IN  QUESTION. 

Several  years  passed,  when  family  affairs  obliged  me  to 


exile  myself  in  a  wretched,  petty  hamlet  of  the  Volosta  of 
Podjaritzki.  Busy  though  I  was  with  my  property,  I  could 
not  help  sighing  whenever  I  thought  of  the  noisy  life,  gay 
and  careless,  I  had  led  up  to  that  period.  In  Podjaritzki  one 
did  not  live— did  not  exist  even  ;  one  vegetated.  The  great- 
est trouble  I  had  was  to  accustom  myself  to  pass  the  even- 
ings of  spring  and  winter  in  complete  solitude.  Until  din- 
ner-hour I  succeeded  killing  time,  more  or  less  effectually,  by 
talking  to  the  starosta,  superintending  my  workmen,  inspect- 
ing new  buildings,  and  overlooking  improvements.  But  as 
soon  as  dusk  came  on,  I  was  at  a  perfect  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.  I  could  almost  repeat  by  rote  the  few 
books  I  had  unearthed  in  the  drawers  and  in  the  cock-loft.  I 
made  my  housekeeper,  Kirilovna,  tell  me,  over  and  over 
again,  all  the  old  country  tales  she  recollected.  The  songs 
of  the  peasant  girls  made  melancholy.  I  took  to  drinking, 
but  that  gave  me  the  headache.  Yes,  I  will  own  it  :  for  an 
instant  1  was  afraid  1  should  become  a  drunkard  through 
pure  spite — the  worst  of  all  drunkards,  as  my  own  district 
afforded  me  only  too  many  proofs.  As  near  neighbors,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  of  these  distinguished  topers,  whose 
conversation  consisted  principally  of  yawns  and  hiccoughs. 
Solitude  was  a  lesser  evil  than  their  companionship.  At  last 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  to  bed  as  early  as  possible,  and  to 
dine  as  late  as  possible  ;  so  that  I  solved  the  problem  of 
shortening   the  evenings  and  prolonging  the  days,  and   I 
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rior  officers,  who  changed  every  other  month,  regarded  me  I  found  the  plan  pay  best  ot  any. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


man.  He  knows  I  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  his  friend. 
It  is  only  right  he  should  learn  how  his  friend  avenged  him- 
self." 

The  count  motioned  me  to  an  armchair,  and  I  listened 
with  the  liveliest  curiosity  to  the  following  recital. 


Four  versts  from  my  place  was  a  very  fine  domain,  be 

longing  to  the  Countess  B ;  but  there  was  nobody  there 

save  her  steward.  The  countess  had  resided  in  her  chateau 
but  once— the  first  year  of  her  wedded  life  ;  and  then  she 
would  not  remain  there  beyond  a  month.  One  day,  during 
the  second  spring  of  my  hermit's  existence,  I  was  told  that 
the  countess  meant  to  pass  the  summer  with  her  husband  in 
the  chateau.  The  report  was  correct.  They  took  up  their 
quarters  there  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  arrival  of  a  rich  neighbor  is  an  event  in  rural  life. 
The  landed  proprietors  and  their  people  speak  of  it  for  two 
months  beforehand,  and  for  three  years  afterward.  As  for 
myself,  I  candidly  avow  that  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
ing of  a  young  and  handsome  lady  neighbor  threw  me  into 
considerable  agitation.  I  was  dying  of  impatience  to  see  her; 
and  the  first  Sunday  after  their  arrival  I  set  out,  after  din- 
ner, for  her  chateau,  to  present  my  homage  to  madame  la 
comtesse,  in  the  character  of  her  nearest  neighbor  and  very 
humble  servant. 

The  lackey  ushered  me  into  the  count's  study,  and  went  to 
acquaint  his  master  with  my  visit.  The  study  was  spacious, 
and  furnished  in  a  very  rich  style.  Along  the  walls  were 
ranged  massive  presses  full  of  books,  and  on  the  lop  of  each 
a  bust  in  bronze.  Over  the  marble  chimney-piece  there  was 
an  immense  mirror.  The  floor  was  hidden  by  a  green  cloth, 
upon  which  were  spread  Persian  carpets.  I  had  been  di- 
vorced from  comfort  so  long  in  my  den,  that  I  was  overcome 
at  the  spectacle  of  this  sumptuousness — was  positively  seized 
with  timidity,  and  waited  for  the  count  very  much  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  a  petitioner  from  the  provinces  who  has  ob- 
tained audience  of  some  powerful  minister,  and  sits  in  an 
antechamber.  The  door  opened,  and  gave  admission  to  a 
young  man  about  thirty,  of  a  charming  countenance.  He  re- 
ceived me  in  the  frankest  and  most  amiable  manner.  I  made 
an  effort  to  recover  my  calmness,  and  was  commencing  my 
compliments  as  a  neighbor,  when  he  anticipated  me  by 
gracefully  telling  me  that  I  should  be  always  welcome  to  his 
house  while  he  was  there.  We  seated  ourselves ;  the  conversa- 
tion, full  of  naturalness  and  affability,  soon  soothed  my  sav- 
age timidity,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  in  my  ordinary- 
groove,  when  suddenly  the  countess  appeared,  and  threw  me 
into  an  embarrassment  greater  than  before.  She  was  truly 
a  beauty.  The  count  presented  me.  I  endeavored  to  as- 
sume a  free  and  easy  manner,  but  the  more  I  tried  the  more 
awkward  I  became.  My  hosts,  in  order  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  collect  myself  and  get  accustomed  to  my  new  finanvywe  k 
acquamtances,  began  chatting  to  one  another,  as  if  to  show  ' 
they  treated 


me  they  treated  me  without  ceremony,  as  an  estimable 
neighbor.  Meanwhile,  I  walked  about  the  study,  looking  at 
the  books  and  pictures.  I  am  not  much  of  a  connoisseur,  as 
far  as  pictures  go,  but  there  was  one  which  riveted  my  at- 
tention. It  was  a  sketch  of  a  valley  in  Switzerland ;  but  it 
was  not  the  merit  of  the  landscape  which  struck  me  most.  1 
remarked  that  the  canvas  was  pierced  by  two  bullets,  one 
evidently  aimed  at  the  other. 

"  Ha  !  that  was  something  like  a  shot,"  I  cried,  turning 
toward  the  count. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "rather  a  singular  shot.  Are  you  a  good 
hand  at  the  pistol  ?"  he  continued. 

"  Well,  yes — so-so,"  I  answered,  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
speaking  on  a  subject  I  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of.  "At 
thirty  paces  I  warrant  myself  never  to  miss  a  card,  always 
provided  I  knojv  the  pistols." 

"Really  !"  said  the  countess,  with  an  air  of  profound  in- 
terest. Then,  addressing  her  husband,  she  added:  "And 
you,  dearest — do  you  think  you  could  hit  a  card  at  thirty 
paces?" 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  count.  "  I  used  not  to  be  a 
bad  shot  in  my  day  ;  but  it  is  quite  four  years  since  I  had  a 
pistol  in  my  hand." 

"  In  that  case,  count,  I  don't  rnind  betting  that,  even  at 
twenty  paces,  you're  not  able  to  hit  the  spot.  The  pistol  de- 
mands constant  practice.  I  know  it  by  experience.  In  my 
regiment  I  passed  for  one  of  the  best  marksmen.  It  hap- 
pened once  that  I  was  a  month  without  taking  up  a  pistol ; 
mine  were  at  the  armorer's.  We  went  out  for  target-prac- 
tice. What  do  you  think  came  to  pass,  count  ?  I  missed  a 
bottle  at  five-and-twenty  paces  four  consecutive  times.  We 
had  a  squadron-leader  in  ours — a  jolly  fellow,  but  a  terrible 
joker.  '  Phew  !  comrade,'  he  said,  '  you're  altogether  too 
sober.  You  have  too  much  respect  for  the  bottles.'  Believe 
me,  count,  if  you  don't  practice  you  must  rust.  The  best 
shot  I  ever  met  kept  his  hand  in  by  firing  his  pistol  every 
day,  if  it  was  only  three,  shots  before  dinner.  He  would  as 
soon  fail  to  have  his  three  shots  as  to  take  his  nip  of  brandy 
before  soup." 

The  count  and  countess  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing me  rattle  on  thus. 

"And  what  sort  of  shots  used  he  to  make  ?"  demanded  the 
count. 

"  What  sort  ?  Wait  till  you  hear.  Suppose  he  saw  a  fly 
creeping  on  the  wall.  You  laugh,  countess  ?  I  swear  to  you 
it's  true.  '  Eh,  Kouzka,  a  pistol.'  Kouzka  brought  him  a 
loaded  pistol.  Ping  !  There  was  the  fly  flattened  upon  the 
wall." 

"What  skill!"  exclaimed  the  count.  "What  was  your 
man's  name  ? " 

"  Silvio,  count." 

"Silvio!"  exclaimed  the  count,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"You  knew  Silvio?" 

"Did  I  know  him?  We  were  the  best  of  friends.  He 
used  to  mix  with  our  corps  as  if  he  were  one  of  ourselves. 
But  it  is  a  good  five  years  since  I  heard  any  tidings  of  him. 
So,  as  it  appears,  he  had  the  honor  to  be  known  to  you, 
count?" 

'*  Yes,,  known — very  well  known." 

"  I  wonder  did  he  ever  tell  you  a  curious  story  of  an  ad- 
venture that  occurred  to  him  once  ?  A  story  about  a  box  on 
the  ear  he  got  one  evening  from  an  animal " 

"Did  he  not  tell  you  the  name  of  the  animal ? " 

"  No,  he  never  mentioned  it.  Pardon,  count,"  I  cried,  sus- 
pecting the  fact.  "  I  was  not  aware.  Am  I  right  in  thinking 
it  was  you?" 

"  I  am  the  person  in  question,"  answered  the  count,  con- 
fused in  his  turn;  "and  the  hole  in  that  picture  is  a  souvenir 
of  our  last  interview." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  dear,  don't  speak  of  it !"  cried  the 
countess.     "  It  makes  me  shudder  still." 

"  No,"  said  the  count,  "  I  must  tell  the  story  to  this  gentle- 


IV.— THE   COUNT'S   STORY. 

"  Five  years  ago  I  got  married.  I  spent  the  honeymoon 
here,  in  this  chateau.  To  this  old  building  are  attached  rec- 
ollections of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  and  likewise  of 
one  of  the  most  fearful  and  afflicting. 

"  One  evening  we  went  out  riding.  My  wife's  horse  began 
to  shy  and  rear.  She  was  somewhat  alarmed,  and  dis- 
mounted, asking  me  to  lead  him  home  by  the  bridle,  while 
she  regained  the  chateau  on  foot.  At  the  gate  I  found  a 
post-caleche.  I  was  informed  there  was  a  strange  gentleman 
in  my  study,  who  had  refused  to  give  his  name,  but  said  he 
wanted  to  see  me  on  very  serious  private  business.  I  came 
into  this  very  room,  and,  in  the  twilight,  I  could  distinguish 
a  man,  dust-covered,  and  with  a  long  beard,  standing  before 
the  chimney.  I  went  up  to  him,  vainly  searching  my  mem- 
ory as  to  where  I  had  seen  the  face  before. 

"  '  You  do  not  recognize  me,  count  ? :  he  said,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice. 

"'Silvio?'  I  cried;  and  I  confess  I  could  almost  believe  I 
felt  my  hairs  standing  erect  on  my  head. 

" '  Precisely,'  he  added ;  '  and  it  is  my  turn  to  fire.  I  have 
come  to  discharge  my  debt.     Are  you  ready  ? ' 

"  I  could  see  a  pistol  peeping  from  his  side-pocket.  I 
stepped  twelve  paces,  and  I  stood  there,  in  that  corner,  pray- 
ing him  to  make  haste,  and  fire  before  my  wife  came  back. 
He  was  in  no  hurry,  he  said,  and  he  asked  for  lights.  They 
brought  in  some  wax  candles. 

"  I  shut  the  door,  ordered  the  servants  to  let  nobody  en- 
ter, and  again  I  called  on  him  to  fire.  He  raised  his  pistol 
and  took  aim  at  me.  I  counted  the  seconds.  I  thought 
of  her.  This  lasted  one  awful  minute.  Silvio  lowered  his 
weapon. 

"'I  am  very  much  annoyed,'  he  said,  'that  my  pistol  is 
not  charged  with — cherry-stones.  A  bullet  is  hard.  But 
I  have  another  idea.  This  business  is  more  like  a  murder 
than  a  duel.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  pull  trigger  on  an  un- 
armed man.  Let  us  begin  it  all  over  again,  and  draw  lots 
for  the  first  fire.' 

"  My  head  turned.  At  first,  I  imagine,  I  refused  ;  but 
We  rolled  two  scraps  of 
paper,  and  he  put  them  into  the  very  cap  he  had  worn  when 
I  sent  a  bullet  whizzing  through  it.  I  dipped  into  the  cap, 
and  drew  the  paper  marked  number  one 

"  '  You  have  the  devil's  luck,  count  ! '  he  said,  with  a  grin 
I  shall  never  forget.  >, 

"  I  can  not  understand  what  power  took  possession  of  me, 
or  how  he  succeeded  in  constraining  me ;  but  I  did  fire,  and 
my  bullet  lodged  in  that  picture." 


THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


An  indolent  French  journalist  received  a  commission  from 
his  editor-in-chief  to  write  one  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
prominent  men  of  the  time,  to  be  entitled  "  Sardou  at 
Home." 

One  day  his  editor-in-chief  received  a  portly  roll  of  man- 
uscript. Anticipating  an  intellectual  treat,  the  editor  unrolled 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  all  blank  except  the  first  page,  on 
which  were  the  words  : 

SARDOU  A  T  HOME. 
He  never  is !  Ivan  de  Montmorenci. 


In  a  murder  trial  in  the  States-Uniteds,  a  witness  is  giving 
his  testimony  as  to  the  hour  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamers  on  which  the  criminal  is  believed  to  have  traveled. 

"  Your  honor,"  asks  one  of  the  jurors,  "  I  desire  to  ask  the 
witness  some  questions." 

"Very  well,"  says  the  judge,  "proceed,  sir." 

"At  what  time  did  you  say  the  boat  left  Chicago  for  Mil- 
waukee ?  " 

"  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

"  Sharp  ?     Remember  you  are  upon  your  oath  now  " 

"Sharp!" 

"  And  you  have  supper  on  board  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Is  it — by  virtue  of  the  oath  you  have  just  taken — a  good 
square  meal  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  pretty  fair,  as  meals  go." 

"  No  evasive  answer,  sir.  Your  honor,  I  desire  that  the 
witness  be  instructed  to  reply  to  my  questions  in  a  positive 
and  straightforward  manner." 

"But,"  says  the  court,  " while  I  have  every  desire  to  aid  in 
eliciting  the  truth,  I  do  not  precisely  see  what  bearing  the 
questions  you  have  asked  has " 

"  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  ascertain  the  truth  on 
this  subject,  your  honor,"  says  the  juror. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  Chicago  myself  next  week,  and  I 
think  of  taking  a  return  ticket  by  lake." 

Oh,  the  spirit  practical  of  those  Americans  ! 


A  young  volunteer,  summoned  to  perform  his  month's 
drill  in  the  cavalry,  succeeds  in  convincing  his  venerable  and 
unsuspecting  pa  that  every  soldier  is  compelled  to  furnish 
his  own  horse,  and  the  old  gentleman  sends  on  the  funds. 

A  companion,  who  serves  in  the  artillery,  encouraged  by 
his  friend's  success,  writes  to  the  author  of  his  being  that, 
under  the  articles  of  war,  each  artilleryman  is  bound  to  in- 
clude a  four-pounder  field-piece  in  his  kit,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman sends  on  the  funds. 


The  other  day  the  second  confiding  parent  reads  in  his 
The  count  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  canvas  traversed  I  paper  that  Herr  Krupphas  just  finished  a  steel  gun  of  large 


by  the  pistol-shot.  His  face  was  red  as  hot  iron.  The 
countess  was  whiter  th'an  her  lace  handkerchief.  As  for  me, 
I  could  hardly  suppress  a  cry. 

"  1  had  fired  my  shot,  therefore,"  pursued  the  count,  "and, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  had  missed.  Then  Silvio  —  how 
demoniac  a  visage  he  had  at  that  moment  !  —  deliberately 
adjusted  his  weapon,  and  leveled  the  deadly  barrel  straight 
between  my  eyes.  Suddenly  the  door  flew  open.  Macha 
burst  into  the  room,  and  clasped  herself  around  my  neck. 
Her  presence  restored  me  to  firmness. 

"  (  My  dear,'  I  said,  '  can  you  not  see  that  we  are  joking  ? 
What  a  tremor  you  are  in  !  Go,  go,  drink  a  glass  of  water, 
and  return,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  an  old  friend  and 
comrade.' 

"  Macha  mistrusted  me. 

'"Tell  me,  is  this  that  my  husband  says  true ? '  she  im- 
{  plored  of  the  terrible  Silvio.    'Is  it  true  that  you  are  joking?' 

"'He  is  always  joking,  countess,' replied  Silvio.  'Once,  out 
\  of  pure  jest,  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear;  out  of  pure  jest, 
|  he  planted  a  bullet  in  my  cap  ;  out  of  pure  jest,  a  while  ago, 
he  missed  me  with  his  pistol.  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  have 
my  little  laugh.' 

"At  these  words  he  covered  me  anew  under  the  eyes  of  my 
wife.  Macha  fell  at  his  feet.  'Rise,  Macha !  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself?'  I  shouted  with  rage.  'And  you,  sir, 
do  you  wish  to  drive  an  unfortunate  woman  delirious  ?  Will 
you  fire  ?     Yes,  or  no?" 

'"I  do  not  care  to  now,  thank  you.  I  am  satisfied.  I 
have  enjoyed  your  suffering  and  your  weakness.  I  have  com- 
pelled you  to  fire  upon  me.  You  will  recollect  me.  I  leave 
you  to  your  conscience.' 

"  He  made  a  step  toward  the  door,  and,  halting  at  the 
threshold,  he  threw  a  quick  glance  at  the  perforated  picture, 
and,  almost  without  troubling  to  take  aim,  he  fired,  doubled 
my  bullet,  and  walked  out.  My  wife  swooned.  My  domes- 
tics did  not  dare  to  bar  his  passage,  but  retreated  before  him, 
appalled.  He  reached  the  entrance-steps,  called  his  postil- 
lion, and,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  my  presence  of  mind, 
he  had  disappeared." 

The  count  had  told  his  story. 

Thus  I  learned  the  end  of  an  episode,  the  opening  of  which 
had  puzzled  me.  I  never  saw  the  hero  of  it  again.  They 
say  that  Silvio  joined  the  insurrection  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti, 
and  was  slain  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  partisans  at  the  dis- 
aster of  Skouliani. 


calibre,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  of  francs. 

"  How  fortunate,"  he  cries,  "  that  we  are  not  in  Alsace  or 
Lorraine,  where  our  poor  dear  Alfred  might  be  drafted  into 
that  battery.     War  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  thing  !" 


Personal  item  from  the  Gaulois  : 

"  Mister  Henry  Thors,  the  sympathetic  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Paris,  is  departed  for  the  Canada. 

"'How?'  will  you  say,  'this  Parisian  hardened,  who  was 
of  all  the  feasts,  whom  one  saw  everywhere,  in  the  world,  at 
the  opera?'  Greats  gods,  yes !  But  reassure  yourselves  ;  he 
will  recome.  He  has  gone  down  there  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  implantation  in  that  country  far  off,  of  a  great 
establishment  of  credit,  something  like  a  Cre'dit  Foncier 
Canadian. 

"The  time  marches,  and  you  will  see  the  time  where  we 
will  found  the  banks  and  the  companies  of  assurances  on  the 
life  at  the  anthropophagi  the  least  civilizeds. 

"Good  voyage  to  Mister  Henry  Thors,  and  above  all  prompt 
return!" 


They  have  put  an  abominable  scoundrel  on  trial  on  a 
charge  of  highway  robbery  and  murder. 

"Prisoner,"  says  the  judge,  "explain  your  action  and  its 
motive  to  these  gentlemen." 

The  Prisoner — "  Well,  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  fact  is,  I 
had  lost  my  head " 

The  Judge  (facetiously) — "Already,  eh?" 


A  lady  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  built  a  house  out  of  money 
she  has  made  by  selling  her  husband  liquor.  He  drinks 
regularly,  and  she  bargained  with  him  that  if  he  would  drink 
he  should  buy  all  his  liquor  of  her.  Thus  she  got  all  the 
profit  instead  of  the  saloon-keepers.  But  we  would  risk  some- 
thing on  it  that  she  hasn't  let  her  procedure  become  known 
to  the  internal  revenue  officer  of  the  neighborhood,  for  she 
is  liable  to  be  arrested  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license, 
and  thus  violating  a  United  States  law. 


The  late  John  Brougham  once  at  a  dinner  was  seated  next 
to  Coroner  Croker.  A  toast  was  proposed,  and  Brougham 
asked  the  coroner  what  he  should  drink  it  in.  "  Claret,"  said 
the  coroner.  "  Claret ! "  was  the  reply  ;  "  that's  no  drink 
for  a  coroner ;  there's  no  body  in  that  !  " 


A  rare  chance — to  get  rich  without  labor  or  economy. 


Le  petit  Jules  is  at  table,  and  behaves  so  badly  that  his 
mamma,  out  of  all  patience,  says  : 

"  If  thou  dost  not  behave  better,  I  will  give  thee  to  Gam- 
betta ;  he  is  just  there  behind  the  door." 

"  Gambetta  behind  the  door  ! "  exclaimed  Jules,  not  in  the 
least  abashed,  "  trot  him  out.     I  have  never  yet  seen  him." 


Raoul,  aged  of  twenty  years,  and  Julie,  hlsjiance'c,  aged  of 
eighteen,  in  the  garden  gush. 

An  uncle  bachelor,  man  cold  and  callous,  follows  them 
with  the  eye. 

.  "Ah,  the  poor  children!"  he  murmurs,  "  they  so  much 
love  each  other — what  a  pity  to  marry  them  ! " 


It  was  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract. 

A  friend  of  the  family  says  to  the  father  of  the  young  lady : 

"  I  have  a  surprise  for  your  daughter." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  I  shall  put  a  bottle  of  vitriol  among  the  wedding  pres- 
ents." 

"  Horrors  !" 

"  The  husband  will  understand — he  will  never  dare  to  de- 
ceive her." 


At  the  police  court  : 

The  Judge  (to  the  accused) — "  You  often  beat  your  ap- 
prentice." 

The  Witness — "  He  paid  my  wages  with  his  lists." 

Judge  (to  witness) — "  Don't  interrupt!"    (To  the 
— "The  last  time  you  beat  him  you  did  it  with  redouble1: 

Accused — "Why  not,  when  he  asked  his  wages  incr< 
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A  solid  South  has,  by  its  audacity  and  the  arrogance  of  its 
leaders,  made  a  solid  North.    It  has  given  to  the  Republican 
party  a  renewed  lease  of  political  power,  that  it  will  maintain 
till  the  last  Republican  negro  can  cast  a  Republican  vote  at 
the  darkest  cross-roads  of  the  county  of  Yazoo,  and  have 
that  vote  counted.     The  recent  election  has  everywhere  em- 
phasized the  distinction  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats.    Where  the  Protestant  church  and  the  non-sectarian 
school-house  cast  their   shadows,  wherever  morality,  indus- 
try, temperance,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  exist,  there  the 
Republican  party  has   triumphed.     Wherever  bloody  trea- 
son nourished,  there  the  Democracy  has  achieved  a  victory. 
In  most  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  in  the  parts  of 
those  cities  where  crime  holds  its  revels  in  a  saturnalia  of 
gin,  there  the  Democracy  has  held  the  fort.     Six  decisive 
battles  in  the  world's  past  history  have  determined  the  great 
questions  of  the  world's  progress ;  race  conflicts,  civilization, 
and  empire  have  been  determined  by  them.     This  election 
was  our  Marathon.    It  has  saved  republican  government ;  it 
has  rescued  liberty ;  it  has  broken  the  hosts  of  the  barbarian 
invasion,  sent  them  flying  to  their  ships,  and  Democracy  can 
not  again  rally  except  under  other  leaders,  and  in  assertion 
of  other  principles  than  have  been  prominent  in  this  cam- 
paign.    It  is  a  triumph  of  patriotism  over  treason,  of  moral- 
ity over  crime,  of  intelligence  over  ignorance,  of  property 
over  brigandage,  of  truth  over  mendacity,  of  social  order  over 
political  chaos,  and  of  law  over  misrule  and  riot.    It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  all  that  is  best  over  all  that  is  worst.     If  this  has 
been  our  Marathon,  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  has  been 
its  Miltiades,  and  General  Grant  has  been  his  best  lieuten- 
ant.    New  York  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  conflict. 
Indiana  was  the  skirmish-line.     Thanks  to  a  hundred  other 
lesser  captains  in  the  fight.     Thanks  to  the  plumed  orator  of 
Maine.     Thanks  to  the  pure  and  splendid  administration 
of  Hayes.     Thanks  to  the  unblemished  personal  characters 
of  our  leaders,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  upon  whose  untarnished 
shields  and  polished  armor  Democratic  hate  and  party  mal- 
ice could  throw  no  shadow.     Thanks  to  the  rank  and  file, 
along  whose  line  of  glittering  bayonets  there  has  sparkled 
bright  intelligence.     Thanks  to  the  intelligent,  loyal,  liberty- 
loving  foreign-bom,  who  appreciated  the  issues  of  the  con- 
flict and  fought  for  them.     Thanks  to  the  good  God,  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  this  republic,  for  a  battle 
gallantly  fought  and  grandly  won. 


party.  The  alliance  between  the  Democracy 
leadership  of  the  chivalry— and  the  Sand-lot  was  a  success- 
ful one,  and  secured  to  the  Democratic  party  the  votes  of 
this  element  of  society.  The  candidacy  of  General  Rose- 
crans,  a  pronounced  Roman  Catholic,  brought  to  his  aid  the 
entire  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco—a church  that  does  not  always  take  sides  in  an  elec- 
tion, but,  whenever  and  wherever  it  does  so  in  America,  is 
always  opposed  to  the  Republican  party.  In  this  instance  the 
clergy  and  laity  were  in  thorough  accord  to  send  General 
Rosecrans  to  Congress.  The  election  in  Nevada,  like  all  the 
politics  of  that  State  since  its  organization,  is  peculiar.  Its 
three  electoral  votes  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  a  national  re- 
sult. The  election  of  Mr.  James  G.  Fair  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  the  fruitage  of  coin.  But  so  was  that  of 
Stewart ;  so  was  that  of  John  P.  Jones  ;  so  was  that  of 
William  Sharon.  Nevada  is  a  rotten  borough.  It  never 
ought  to  have  been  a  State;  and,  for  its  political  sins,  it 
ought  to  be  restored  to  its  territorial  condition.  Mr.  Fair 
11  make  a  good  enough  senator.  He  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  representative  man 
from  Nevada.  

Garfield  and  Arthur  will  receive  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
electoral  votes.  It  is  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  It  is  well 
that  their  electoral  majority  places  a  contest  concerning  their 
election  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.  Had  the  result 
been  a  closer  one  there  would  have  been  danger.  Treason 
is  rampant  in  the  land.  It  hides  and  gnaws  in  the  Southern 
heart  like  hunger  in  the  stomach  of  the  wolf.  At  the  chance 
of  victory  it  exhibited  its  gleaming  teeth  and  claws.  This 
victory  is  well  for  the  nation  ;  well  for  the  South.  To  the 
South  it  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  relieves  it  from  a  night 
of  terror  ;  from  the  oppression  of  its  fanatics.  It  divides  it, 
and  allows  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  independent  opin- 
ions, to  be  followed  by  an  expression  of  free  opinions.  It  is 
well  that  there  should  be  no  overwhelming  Republican  rule. 
Long  use  of  political  power  begets  abuse.  It  would  always 
be  well  if  one  branch  of  the  Government  could  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  party.  It  is  well  that  this  State  is  divided. 
With  a  Republican  senate  and  governor,  and  a  Democratic 
house,  there  is  less  danger  of  bad  legislation  than  if  either 
party  had  the  entire  ascendancy.  The  result  is  a  grand  and 
splendid  triumph.  


California  has  not  honored  herself  in  this  fight,  and  San 
Francisco  sits  in  the  humiliation  of  political  sand  and  sack- 
cloth. We  have  done  badly — badly.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  place  in  all  the  North-land  where  lies  have  prevailed. 
We  attribute  our  check  here  to  these  several  facts :  First, 
we  have  more  Southern-born  men  among  us  than  any  other 
Northern  State.  They  are  nearly  all  Democrats,  and,  under 
the  hope  of  success,  they  all  voted.  The  Chinese  question 
is,  with  us,  a  burning  one.  It  is  a  question,  to  thousands,  of 
meat  and  bread,  of  education  and  clothing.  All  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation  favoring  the  ideas  of  protection  to  the 
immigrant,  of  this  being  a  land  of  refuge  to  the  oppressed- 
all  sentiments  of  humanity,  of  law,  of  justice — were,  by  those 
who  would  not  give  to  the  Chinese  the  protection  of  laws 
.  and  treaties,  interpreted  against  the  Republican  party. 
Aided  by  false  representations,  false  reasoning,  and  false 
documents,  and  especially  by  the  forged  letter,  ignorant 
>cop!e  were  convinced  that  the  Democratic  party  would  do 
:  to  suppress  Chinese  immigration  than  the  Republican 


The  very  admirable  administration  of  President  Hayes 
has,  more  than  any  other  cause,  contributed  to  the  election 
of  General  Garfield,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  powen  During  the  eight  years  of  administra- 
tion by  General  Grant  the  Republican  party  had  drifted  from 
its  overwhelming  majority  till  it  had  become  a  minority  party. 
It  had  steadily  lost  ground,  and  lost  the  nation's  confidence. 
It  had  lost  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  had  been 
compelled  to  see  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
become  Democratic.  It  was  gradually  losing  ascendancy  at 
the  North,  and  its  course  at  the  South  did  not  meet  public 
approval.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Conkling,  in  his  candidacy  for 
the  Presidential  office,  was  a  rebuke  not  only  to  him  but  to 
his  kind  of  management.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  sug- 
gestive that  the  Republican  party  was  not  at  ease  under  the 
control  of  Messrs.  Conkling,  Blaine,  Cameron,  Logan,  Chan- 
dler, Carpenter,  and  their  subordinate  chieftains.  The  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Hayes  was  an  accident,  a  happy  one.  He 
was  elected  President  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  Conkling, 
and  the  not  very  enthusiastic  support  of  very  many  leading 
Republicans.  He  lost  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Indiana,  and  only  carried  Ohio  by  something  over  seven 
thousand  majority.  Had  the  Democracy  been  organized  at 
the  South,  Governor  Tilden  would  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Republican  party  would  have  gone  into  a  long 
minority.  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Blaine  treated  the  new  ad- 
ministration with  but  scant  courtesy.  It  was  quite  popular 
at  the  beginning  to  sneer  at  President  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Conk- 
ling has  never  yet  relaxed  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  him. 
His  only  reference  to  President  Hayes  in  this  campaign  was 
a  studied  insult.  President  Hayes  has  made  an  admirable 
administration.  It  has  been  clean  and  respectable.  History 
will  do  him  justice.  The  greatest  reproach  that  can  be  made 
against  Southern  Democratic  leaders  is  that  they  have  not 
had  the  generosity  and  manliness  to  appreciate  that  his 
treatment  of  them  and  their  States  has  been  both  wise 
and  generous.  The  objectionable,  and  to  us  it  seems  in- 
excusable, organization  of  a  solid  South  against  the  ad- 
ministration, has  had  the  effect  of  alarming  the  North  and 
making  it  virtually  solid.  Since  the  country  began  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  Mr.  Hayes,  the  Republican  party 
has  gradually  strengthened.  The  country  itself  has  pros- 
pered in  all  its  parts,  and  in  none  more  perceptibly  than  in 
the  South.  If  General  Garfield  should  have  the  strength 
and  the  wisdom  to  follow  the  line  of  policy  marked  out  for 
him,  and  has  not — as  we  believe  he  has  not — entangled  him- 
self in  any  alliances  with  the  great  party  chieftains  whom  we 
have  named,  we  shall  prophesy  for  him  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful administration,  during  which  time  the  country  will 
continue  to  progress— in  which  the  solidity  of  both  sections 
will  dissolve.  General  Garfield  is  embarrassed  by  no  pledge 
of  one  term.     He  has  a  right  to  be  his  own  successor.     He 


will  be  his  own  successor,  if  he  shall  be  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  surest  way  to  attain  it  is  not  to  plot  for  it.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  greatness  of  the  distinguished  leaders 
whom  we  have  named  in  this  article.  We  would  not  have 
them  ignored  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  We  would  not 
again  desire  to  see  General  Grant's  first  mistake  of  cabinet- 
making  repeated.  But' we  would  have  President  Garfield 
keep  himself,  his  party,  and  his  administration  free  from  any 
entangling  alliances  with  a  class  of  men  whom,  we  are 
sometimes  afraid,  counsel  more  of  their  pride  and  personal 
ambition  than  of  their  patriotism  and  conscience.  It  is 
certainly  true  that,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Grant 
policy  and  the  stalwart  leadership  of  the  great  triumvi- 
rate of  senators,  the  Republican  party  was  fast  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  Under  the  policy  of  President 
Hayes's  administration,  surrounded  by  such  advisers  as 
Evarts  and  Schurz,  who  are  not  regarded  as  great  poli- 
ticians, the  party  has  been  restored  to  life — at  least,  it  has 
escaped  death.  It  has  swung  the  doubtful  Northern  States 
back  into  line.  It  has  made  the  election  of  General  Garfield 
possible.  It  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  time  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Republican  party.     

General  Grant  has  done  good  service  in  the  campaign  just 
ended.     It  was  expected  of  him  that,  with  his  clear-sighted 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  conflict,  he  would  not 
sulk  in  his  tent  because  the  country  had  declined  to  violate  a 
sacred  tradition,  and  refused  to   him  a  third  term  of  the 
Presidential  office.     The  people  that  have  so  highly  honored 
him,  and  to  whom  he  owes  everything,  will  not  withhold  from 
him  his  full  meed  of  praise  that  he  has,  by  his  voice,  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  vote,  aided  to  continue  the  administration  of 
the  Government  to  the  party  that  saved  it.     It  would  be  a 
poor  compliment  to  this  distinguished  citizen  to  think  that 
he  has  taken  the  part  he  has  in  the  campaign  with  the  hope 
of  succeeding  General  Garfield  in  the  Presidential  office.    It 
would  be  an  insult  to  him  to  assume  that  any  bargain  exists 
in  reference  to  the  Presidential  succession.    It  is,  we  believe, 
but  a  campaign  lie  and  political  device  of  the  Democracy, 
the  assertion  that  the  visit  of  those  distinguished  senators  to 
Mentor — Messrs.  Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan— was  had 
with   a  view  to  any  understanding  with   Mr.  Garfield  that  | ' 
should  give  to  General  Grant  the  next  Republican  nomina- 
tion.    We  are  not  so  innocent  in  politics  as  not  to  know  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  so  important  a  campaign  as  this,  to  hold  a 
council  of  war.    We  are  not  innocent  enough  to  question  the 
fact  that  policies,  and  appointments,  and  cabinet  places  are 
sometimes  foreshadowed,  and  that  understandings  are  had  in 
reference  to  the  future.     Four  years  is  not  a  long  time  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  defeat  the  best-laid  . 
schemes  of  ambitious  men,  when  those  schemes  are  deliber- 
ately planned  to  overthrow  a  tradition  that  has  for  more  than 
a  century  grown  up  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  an  in- 
telligent people,  and  that  is  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  upon  which  it  rests.     Gen- 
eral Grant  will  never  again  become  the   President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  elected  choice  of  its  people.     No  mili- 
tary man  ever  ought  to  be  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
this  republic,  except  under  exigencies  of  the  most  desperate 
character.     No  soldier  ever  was  successful  at  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  government.     In  the  very  nature   of  things, 
their  education,  their  training,  their  habits  of  mind,  all  unfit 
them  for  labor  in  this  direction.     One  of  the  least  noticeable 
of  failures  was  that  of  General  Grant.     He  failed,  lamentably ; 
but  he  did  not  make  so  great  a  failure  as  did  Cromwell,  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  and   MacMahon.     The  recent  election, 
while  turning,  doubtless,  upon  other  questions— those  more 
immediately  pressed  for  consideration,  such  as  the  tariff,  the 
financial,  and  the  patriotic— has  emphasized  this  principle, 
and  in  America  there  is  growing  up  a  fixed  resolve  among 
its  people  that  military  men  shall  not  be  entrusted  with  ex- 
ecutive administration.     General  Hancock,  distinguished  as 
a  military  man,  intelligent  in  the  art  of  war,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  private  character,  exhibited  the 
most  profound  ignorance  upon  important  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions.     Had  he  become  President  he  would  have 
been  loyal  and  honest ;  but  he  could  not  have  administered 
the  Government.     He  would  have  made  the  same  kind  of 
mistakes  and  fallen  into  the  same  line  of  blunders  as  char- 
acterized General  Grant's  earlier  efforts  to  run  the-  Govern- 
ment.    We  are  generous  enough  to  hope  that  he  might  have 
escaped  the  errors  of  Grant's  second  term.     It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  country  that  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock 
met  the  political  fate  that  overtook  General  Winfield  Scott 


Our  Southern  Democratic  friends  are  somewhat  emphatic 
in  their  indignation  toward  Republicans,  because,  as  they 
say,  the  party  has  imposed  upon  them  at  the  South  a  negro 
authority.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  man  they 
accept  as  one  of  the  necessary'  consequences  of  the  war. 
This  they  can  endure  ;  but  to  arm  the  negro  with  the  elec- 
tive privilege,  make  the  former  slave  the  political  equal  of 
his  master,  authorize  him  to  make  and  execute  laws,  clothe 
him  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority,  is  a 
step  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  This  argument, 
they  say,  does  not  rest  exclusively  upon   the  fact  that  th 
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negro  is  black,  or  that  he  was  a  slave,  or  that  he  stood  in  the 
servile  relation  to  the  whites;  but  he  is  ignorant,  he  has  had 
no  apprenticeship  nor  pupilage  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
government ;  and  the  exercise  of  those  duties  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily  culminate  in  all  sorts  of  atrocious  results. 
The  argument  goes  further,  and  the  inquiry  is  made,  "Do 
the  men  of  the  North  " — always,  of  course,  meaning  Repub- 
licans— "  desire  to  humiliate  the  people  of  the  South  by  thus 
"enforcing  a  political  equality  with  an  ignorant  and  formerly 
"enslaved  race?"     If  conditions  were  changed,  they  ask, 
"  Would  the  people  of  the  North  accept  with  any  degree  of 
"patience    that  ignorant   and   sometimes    vicious    negroes 
"should  be   made   magistrates  and  legislators? — that  the 
"  constabulary  of  the  country  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
"blacks? — and  blacks  be  authorized  to  make  domiciliary 
"  visits,  to  assess  and  value  property,  to  make  sales  under 
"executions,  serve  writs,  etc.,  etc. ?"     To  this  line  of  argu- 
ment the  Northern  man  has  no  ready  answer,  except  the  pas- 
sionate political  reply,  "  It  served  you  right  for  being  traitors. 
"  It  was  necessary  to  give  these  elective  privileges  to  the  ne- 
"  gro  that  he  might  protect  himself  in  the  possession  of  his 
"newly  secured  political    rights.      Negroes  were  the   only 
"loyal  men  in  the  South,  hence  the  necessity  of  doing  these 
"things."     Such  answers  are  not  without  their  force,  and 
sympathy  is  sometimes  difficult  toward  treason  and  traitors, 
especially   that   class   of  leaders    that   defiantly,    wickedly, 
and  inspired    by  a   mean    and    selfish    ambition,  intrigued 
and    conspired    to    bring    about    a    causeless,    cruel,    and 
bloody  civil    war.     These  answers    we    have  never  made ; 
with     this     class     of    arguments    we    have     never     dealt. 
There  is  that   in  them   that    antecedent  treason  does   not 
justify.     Treason  is,  after  all,  in  one  sense,  a  respectable 
crime.     It  is  a  crime  in  which  gentlemen  and  devils  have  in- 
dulged.    The  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself  is  apt  to  assume 
the  shape  of  treason,  and  hence  we  have  deprecated  for  our 
Southern  traitors  a  punishment  so  vulgar,  and  so  hard  to 
bear,  and  so  altogether  undignified,  as  to  submit  them  to  the 
political  domination  of  the  black.     In  this  generous  frame  of 
mind  the  close  of  the  war  found  us.     The  Southern  chivalry 
was,  in  our  judgment,  sufficiently  humiliated  in  having  been 
conquered,  but  doubly  humiliated  in  having  been  conquered 
by  the  hated  Northerners,  for  whom  they  had  the  kind  of  con- 
tempt that  a  man  has  for  his  tailor.    The  North,  not  being  five 
times  as  populous  as  the  South,  nor  having  five  times  as  many 
resources,  its  subjugation  was  a  source  of  mortification,  and 
hard  to  account  for,  without  yielding  the  assumption  that 
one  Southern  gentleman  was  equal  to  five  Yankees.     We 
would  not  have  allowed  negroes  to  vote,  not  because  they 
were  negroes,  or  black,  but  because  they  were  ignorant ;  we 
would  not  have  allowed  the  South   any  representation  for 
their  non-voting  population  ;  we  would  have  made  the  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  Southern  States  the  oppor- 
tunity of  excluding  ignorance  and  crime  from  the  ballot-box. 
and  thus  established  a  precedent  that  we  in  the  North  might 
have  speedily  followed,  by  refusing  citizenship  to  the  ignorant 
and  criminal  foreigners  who  are  now  coming  to  our  land. 
We  would  have  used  the  occasion  to  introduce  to  our  coun- 
try, for  the  protection  of  our  liberties,  an  elective  qualifica- 
tion based  upon    intelligence,  property,  and  morals.     We 
have  sympathized  with  the  South  and  with  its  gentlemen  ; 
we  have  felt  the  injustice  of  bayonet  rule,  and  the  annoyance 
of  carpet-bag  government.     We  sympathize  with  them  no 
longer.     Our  sympathy  is  dead.     It  has  not  only  been  with- 
drawn from  Southern  Democrats,  but  we  have  transferred  it 
to  the  darkeys.     If  the  Southern   Democrats  who  have  in 
California  been  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  specimens  and  fair  samples  of  the  average  South- 
ern chivalry,  we  rejoice  at  their  humiliation,  and  we  hope 
they  may  be  compelled  to  live  under  negro  magistrates  and 
submit  to  negro  control  till  negroes  establish  at  the  South  a 
higher  and  a  better  civilization. 


with  having  done  at  the  South,  viz.,  used  the  ignorant  for  a 
political  purpose.  Their  crime  is  the  worse  just  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  ignorant  and  vicious  white  Democrat  is  worse 
than  an  ignorant  black  Republican.  The  Southern  Demo- 
crat may  no  longer  claim  the  sympathy  of  a  Northern  Re- 
publican in  this  direction.  The  Northern  Republican,  that 
has  had  his  life  threatened,  and  his  property  made  less  valu- 
able by  the  emeute_of  the  Sand-lot ;  that  has  been  compelled 
to  hire  special  watchmen  to  guard  his  domicile  from  the  armed 
and  secret  midnight  intrusion  of  its  military  force,  and  that 
has  pondered  upon  the  question  with  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun beside  his  bed,  is  in  no  mood  for  maudlin  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  chivalry  that,  for  political  purposes,  have  con- 
doned the  crimes  of  these  cowardly  villains  and  made  polit- 
ical alliances  with  them.  The  result  of  this  business  is  to 
withdraw  from  this  class  of  Southern  Democrats  the  last 
vestige  of  sympathy.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  political 
ends  they  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  vile  material  of  their 
party  in  the  vilest  way  ;  they  have  not  hesitated  to  appeal 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  ignorant  by  the  manufacturing  of 
lies  ;  they  have  not  shrunk  from  imperiling  the  safety  of  the 
community  for  a  political  purpose.  If  Doctor  Gwinn,  Judge 
Wallace,  David  S.  Terry,  Doctor  Shorb,  Volney  E.  Howard, 
Louis  Blanding,  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  John  May- 
nard,  Lloyd  Tevis,  George  Penn  Johnson,  C.  W.  Greathouse, 
George  Hearst,  Doctor  Glenn,  Judge  Cope,  Messrs.  Jarboe, 
Thomas,  Newlands,  and  other  Southern  leaders,  had  put 
themselves,  like  brave  gentlemen,  in  honest  and  manly  op- 
position to  all  this  vile  business  of  the  Sand-lot — had  refused 
to  countenance  or  encourage  it,  or  recognize  it  in  any  way- 
our  city  would  have  been  spared  the  disgraceful  scenes  it 
has  witnessed  ;  it  would  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of 
"  Holy  Isaac "  ;  it  would  have  been  saved  from  the  new 
constitutional  experiment ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  called 
upon  to  pass  through  two  years  of  chaos  and  confusion,  in 
which  property  has  depreciated  in  value,  and  society  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  unrest.  The  South  is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  country  that  is  annoyed  by  an  ignorant  and  irresponsi- 
ble voting  population.  Black  ignorance  is  by  no  means  as 
dangerous  as  white  ignorance.  So  long  as  Southern  Demo- 
crats are  content  to  let  the  foundations  of  their  Democratic 
organization  rest  upon  the  broad  base  of  foreign  ignorance, 
and  so  long  as  they  shall  encourage  the  insolent  and  au- 
dacious acts  of  the  adventurous  foreign  class,  let  them  not 
be  surprised  that  native  and  foreign-born  Republicans  do  not 
actively  sympathize  with  them  because,  as  a  result  of  re- 
bellion, civil  war,  and  negro  emancipation,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  annoyance  of  negro  voters.  Gentlemen  hold 
relations  to  gentlemen  that  politics  do  not  control. 


The  conduct  of  Southern  Democratic  leaders  has  for  two 
years,  in  San  Francisco  and  in  California,  been  most  dis- 
graceful. It  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  unmanly,  cow- 
ardly, and  atrocious.  It  has  alienated  from  them  the  kindly 
feeling  and  sympathy  of  thousands  of  Northern  men.  They 
have  not  acted  the  part  of  good  citizens,  nor  honest  men,  nor 
gentlemen,  in  their  political  conduct.  They  have,  for  political 
reasons,  been  the  allies  of  criminals  and  accessories  to  crime. 
They  have  compounded  with  felons  their  crimes  against  so- 
ciety. They  have  been  guilty  of  defamation  of  character  in 
assaulting  the  integrity  of  General  Garfield.  They  have  been 
particeps  criminis  in  an  act  of  forgery.  They  have  been 
guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
and  prove  a  forged  document,  after  they  knew  its  character. 
They  have  encouraged  the  low  and  vicious  of  their  party  in 
endeavoring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  society,  and  have 
aided  them  to  destroy  the  values  of  our  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  millions  of  dollars.  With  the  ignorant,  the  criminal, 
and  the  adventurous  that  came  from  foreign  lands,  they  have 
made  party  bargains  and  compromises,  and  swapped  candi- 
dates. They  have  used  this  vile  mob  of  would-be  robbers, 
incendiaries,  thieves,  communists,  and  cut-throats  to  advance 
their  political  ends.  They  have  done  in  San  Francisco  with 
this  criminal  class  just  what  they  charge  the  Republican  party 


If  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  brought  their  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  the  late  election  in  this  city,  it  is  a  dis- 
graceful fact.  We  are  informed,  and  believe  that  it  is  true, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  have,  by  circu- 
lars, letters,  domiciliary  visits,  and  personal  visitation,  inter- 
fered in  this  election,  and  advised  their  parishioners  to 
vote  in  favor  of  General  Rosecrans,  and  against  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President.  We  know  that  it  is  true  that 
Archbishop  Alemany  instructed  his  Catholic  worshipers  to 
vote  against  the  San  Francisco  charter.  We  think  we  know 
that'  Father  Gallagher,  and  other  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
this  diocese,  and  the  diocese  in  which  the  navy-yard  is  situ- 
ated, have  been  active  political  partisans  in  the  defeat  of 
Horace  Davis  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Knight  for  Congress. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  always  disclaimed  that  it  undertook 
to  exercise  political  influence  in  this  country.  We  believe 
that  it  is  insincere  and  hypocritical.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
secret,  intriguing  enemy  of  the  Republican  party ;  that  within 
the  church  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republican 
party,  and  that  it  shows  itself  whenever  it  thinks  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  strike  it,  and  the  common  schools,  and  liberty 
a  fatal  blow.  We  believe  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  organ- 
ized enemy  of  republican  goverment.  We  believe  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Grace  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  of  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  for  Congress,  and  the  solid  Roman  Catholic 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  is  evidence 
that  the  Romish  Church  has  an  object  to  attain,  and  a  pur- 
pose to  subserve,  that  makes  it  proper  for  us  to  suspect  and 
watch  it.  When  a  government  like  France,  after  centuries 
of  experiment,  finds  it  necessary  to  break  up  and  destroy 
Catholic  institutions,  and  to  banish  priests  and  Jesuits 
from  the  empire,  because  of  their  continuing  interference 
in  political  affairs,  we  believe  that  America  has  no  right  to 
remain  indifferent  to  such  demonstrations  of  priestly  influ- 
ence as  we  have  observed  in  our  city  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  is  an  anomaly  ;  it  is  suspicious  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation  so  powerful  as  that  of  Catholicism 
vote  one  way.  It  is  the  more  suspicious  when  we  reflect 
that  this  congregation  acknowledges  as  its  head  an  infallible 
authority,  whose  claim  has  been  for  centuries  that  he  has  a 
right  to  dominate  in  spiritual  and  civil  affairs  ;  to  control  in 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  matters.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  is  a  political  terror.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
it  has  formed  the  deliberate  purpose  to  Romanize  our  insti- 
tutions, and  bring  this  Government  into  harmonious  relations 
and  into  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  power   of  the  Pope. 


We  look  upon  it  as  an  enemy  of  free  thought  and  free  con- 
science ;  and,  while  we  would  not  question  the  right  of  any 
man  or  woman  to  worship  God  as  they  please,  to  indulge  in 
any  form  of  worship,  or  in  the  belief  of  any  dogma,  we  would 
regard  its  political  interference  in  the  administration  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  our  Government  as  a  declaration  of  war,  that 
we  ought  to  meet  now,  and  boldly.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true 
that  Archbishop  Alemany,  Father  Gallagher,  or  any  other 
priest — Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  or  by  whatever  name 
he  may  be  known,  or  to  whatever  order  he  may  belong— has 
interfered  in  this  election  as  a  clergyman,  and  has  brought 
the  spiritual  influence  of  his  position  to  bear  upon  our  po- 
litical questions,  we  would  denounce  him  as  an  enemy  to  our 
institutions,  and  as  a  spy  in  our  midst,  whom  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  watch  and  our  duty  to  condemn. 

The  forgery  of  the  Garfield  Chinese  letter,  and  its  distribu- 
tion after  the  forgery  was  exposed  and  proven,  was  the  most 
disgraceful  act  ever  perpetrated  in  a  political  campaign.  It 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  influence  the  ignorant  and  the 
prejudiced  by  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  It  is  presumable 
that  it  was  originated  by  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. If  it  is  not  such  a  forgery  as,  under  the  technical  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  can  send  the  man  who  perpetrated  it  to 
state  prison  for  felony,  it  is  a  moral  offense,  that  should  con- 
demn each  and  all  of  them  as  dishonorable  men.  Any  in- 
telligent man  that  countenanced  the  fraud,  knowing  it  to 
have  been  a  fraud,  would,  if  the  restraints  of  law  were  with- 
drawn, forge  and  utter  criminal  paper.  Crime  against  the 
elective  franchise  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
in  a  republican  government.  The  man  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  smiled,  and  said  "  all  things  are  fair  in  poli- 
tics "  over  this  forgery,  is  at  heart  a  knave,  and  would  belong 
to  the  criminal  class  if  he  was  not  restrained  by  a  personal 
cowardice  that  prevents  his  facing  the  consequence  of  crime. 

The  Examiner  is  sad — indeed,  almost  disconsolate.  It 
weeps  tears  of  direful  ink  because  the  nation  continues  for 
four  years  more  under  Republican  rule.  This  Democratic 
Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  children.  "  Hancock  meant  peace, 
comfort,  and  renewed  prosperity."  Alas,  poor  Hancock! 
Not  a  grease-spot  left  of  his  whole  avoirdupois  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  "solid  fat."  "Money  did  it." 
"  What  can  money  do  ?  "  asked  poor  little  Paul  Dombey,  as 
he  heard  the  murmur  of  the  waters.  Answer  of  the  fat  old 
father  of  the  Democracy  :  "  Money,  my  child  ?  Money  can 
do  anything  ;  it  can  even  buy  Democrats."  Money  buys  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  ;  money  buys  forged  letters  and  affidavits; 
money  buys  an  occasional  voter,  and  here  and  there  a  de- 
generate Califomian.     Money  bought  the  Examiner. 

We  have  authority  for  saying  that  General  Rosecrans 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Hayes  asking  him  to  veto  the 
Chinese  Passenger  Bill,  that  had  passed  Congress  by  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  A.  A.  Sargent  in  the  Senate,  and  Hor- 
ace Davis  in  the  House.  This  information  comes  to  us 
second-hand,  from  Mr.  Hollister,  of  Santa  Barbara.  If  it  is 
not  true,  and  General  Rosecrans  shall  say  that  it  is  not  true, 
the  Argonaut  will  so  declare  it.  If  it  is  undenied,  and  it  is 
true,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselve  the  privilege  of  thinking 
that  to  the  crime  of  ingratitude  General  Rosecrans  has  added 
that  of  disingenuousness,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman.  We  can  afford  to  lose  a  member  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  when  it  is  done  by  forgery,  demagogism,  secret 
calumnies,  and  the  influence  of  priests,  we  have  at  least  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  successful  candidate  what  he  knows 
about  it. 


The  defeat  of  Mr.  Latimer  for  superior  judge  by  the  very 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hayne,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Mr.  Latimer  had  promised  to  become  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful judges,  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  adorn  the  bench.  He  should  have  been  retained. 
The  careless  indifference  of  an  organization  that  has  plunder 
in  its  eye  overlooked  him  in  the  hurry  and  passion  of  a  heated 
political  canvass.  Messrs.  Finn  and  Wilson  are  saved  by 
the  skin  of  their  teeth.  Mr.  Frank  Lawler,  a  Democrat,  is 
elected.  It  is  proper  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hayne,  that 
he  has  in  him  the  material  of  judicial  qualification.  He  will 
not  disgrace  the  position.  He  is  a  student  and  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Lawler  will  bring  to  the  bench  integrity  and  thorough 
honesty  of  purpose.  We  hope  he  has  enough  of  brains  and 
industry  to  overcome  an  almost  utter  want  of  legal  learning 
and  professional  experience. 

We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  most  scandalous  and 
lying  circular  which  has  been  distributed  throughout  this 
community  by  Catholics.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  against  General  Garfield.  It  is  a  tissue  of 
lies  from  beginning  to  end.  It  heaps  upon  him  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  Catholics  to  vote 
against  him.  It  has  been  distributed  in  Oakland  by  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Democrat,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention.  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  American  politics,  we  shall,  in  self-deft  .se. 
compelled  to  chalk  upon  our  public  places  tha' 
Catholics  need  apply."  When  this  thing  gets 
remembered  who  began  it. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MAN    WITH    THE    BAD    HAT. 


About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Second  Empire  was  in 
the  hey-day  of  its  prosperity,  a  great  commotion  occurred 
one  day  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince  Imperial 
was  missing.  His  tutor,  Monsieur  Monnier,  his  valet,  Uhl- 
mann,  his  equerry,  Monsieur  Bachon,  might  have  been  ob- 
served tearing  down  the  terrace  which  skirts  the  Ouai  du 
Louvre,  followed  by  young  Louis  Conneau,the  prince's  play- 
mate. Young  Conneau  appeared  ready  to  cry ;  and  the  three 
officials  above-named  seemed  disposed  to  hold  him  responsi- 
ble for  the  mishap  which  they  dreaded,  for  every  now  and 
then  they  turned  round,  gesticulating,  and  sharply  repeated 
the  question,  "When  did  you  see  him  last?"  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning,  and  the  public  part  of  the 
Tuileries  gardens  was  already  crowded  with  nurse-maids  and 
children.  Some  other  walkers  were  abroad,  too,  inhaling  the 
tonic  of  Parisian  June  air,  and  several  of  these,  noticing  the 
goings  to  and  fro  of  the  persons  on  the  terrace,  stopped  and 
stared,  imagining  that  some  court-dog  must  have  played  the 
truant.  It  would  have  given  them  an  electrical  sensation  if 
they  could  have  guessed  that  it  was  the  heir  to  the  throne 
who  was  being  sought  for  among  the  rhododendrons  and  lilac 
bushes.  This  little  bit  of  news,  retailed  by  them  in  cafes — 
as  it  would  have  been  very  speedily — would  have  been  enough 
to  occasion  a  heavy  fall  in  rentes  and  to  have  spread  a  panic 
on  the  Bourse  that  afternoon. 

The  prince's  tutor,  equerry,  and  valet  knew  this  but  too 
well;  and  so  did  young  Conneau,  whose  youthful  mind  had 
long  ago  opened  to  the  comprehension  that  his  imperial  play- 
mate was  not  a  boy  like  others.  Guards  surrounded  him ; 
all  his  steps  were  watched ;  he  could  not  wander  out  of  the 
sight  of  those  appointed  to  keep  their  eyes  on  him  without 
raising  an  amount  of  fuss,  of  which  Conneau  himself  always 
suffered  rather  more  than  the  prince  did.  The  functions  of 
whipping-boy  had  happily  been  abolished  before  Louis  Con- 
neau's  time;  but  whenever  the  prince  did  anything  amiss  it 
was  Conneau  who  was  held  blameworthy.  He  was  told  that 
he  ought  to  set  a  better  example;  that  he  ought  not  to  lead 
his  imperial  highness  astray;  that  he  was  a  boy  who  enjoyed 
great  honors,  and  had,  consequently,  big  duties — all  of  which 
sayings  Conneau  bore  with  an  air  of  outward  penitence,  but 
with  inward  mutiny.  Now,  this  much-lectured  youth  hap- 
pened to  know  that  the  Prince  Imperial  chafed  considerably 
under  the  tutelage  in  which  he  was  held,  and  had  long  cher- 
ished the  ambition  of  going  forth  and  having  a  long  day's 
spree  by  himself  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain fried-potato  stall  where  his  imperial  highness  had  said 
he  should  like  to  regale  himself  incognito;  and  he  much 
wished  to  go  and  mix  with  the  herds  of  boys  whom  he  had 
seen  streaming  out  of  the  lyeies  toward  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  join  in  some  of  those  delightful  combats  which 
they  waged  among  themselves  with  their  dictionaries  and 
satchels.  Too  generous  to  drag  his  comrade  into  a  scrape, 
the  prince  had  never  asked  Conneau  to  join  him  in  an  escap- 
ade ;  but  he  had  solemnly  warned  him  that  on  the  first  occa- 
sion when  he  should  catch  Monnier  napping,  the  officer  on 
guard  dozing,  and  the  sentry  at  the  garden  gate  looking 
stupid  on  his  post,  he  should  avail  himself  of  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  and  be  off.  Louis  Conneau  had  treated 
this  confidence  as  sacred,  but  he  had  used  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom to  persuade  the  prince  that  there  were  just  as  good  fried 
potatoes  to  be  had  at  the  Tuileries  as  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  and  that  eating  these  delicacies  with  one's 
fingers  out  of  a  piece  of  greasy  yellow  paper  constituted  no 
such  treat  as  his  imperial  highness  fancied.  Howevei,  the 
prince  seemed  now  to  have  disregarded  the  advice ;  and  Con- 
neau, harried  by  questions,  was  at  last  fain  to  own  that  he 
thought  his  highness  had  gone  out  for  a  bit  of  fun. 

"  Fun  ! "  yelled  Monsieur  Monnier,  lifting  his  arms  in  des- 
peration ;  "  does  he  think  it's  fun  to  make  us  run  about  after 
him  in  this  fashion  ?  Where  has  he  gone  now  ?  Tell  us  at 
once,  if  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  buy  two  sous'  worth  of  potatoes." 
suggested  young  Conneau,  timidly.  It  was  a  hazardous 
statement  to  make,  for  the  three  officials  glared  at  him  as  if 
they  thought  a  jest  would  be  most  unseasonable  at  such  a 
moment. 

"  Potatoes  ! "  echoed  the  erudite  Monsieur  Monnier. 
"  Why,  he  only  breakfasted  an  hour  ago." 

"Boys  are  often  ready  for  two  breakfasts,"  remarked  Mon- 
sieur Bachon,  the  equerry,  luminously. 

"  That's  not  the  question,"  replied  the  irate  tutor,  walking 
rapidly  back  toward  the  place.  "  You  must  lead  us  to  the 
potato-shop,  Conneau,  if  you  know  where  it  is.  Quick, 
come,  now,  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  not  misleading  us." 
"  I  can't  affirm  he  has  gone  for  potatoes,"  whined  Con- 
neau, feeling  the  conjecture  was  serious;  "perhaps  he  has 
gone  to  have  a  fight  with  some  of  the  lytic  boys." 

"Mein  Gott !  a  fight  mit  vauriens  /"  exclaimed  Uhlmann, 
his  honest  Alsatian  face  turning  to  the  color  of  beet-root. 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  gasped  Monsieur  Monnier,  for  they 
were  nearing  a  sentry,  and  observed  the  captain  of  the  guard 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  sniffing 
the  air  as  if  he  smelt  something  in  the  wind.  "  Come  along, 
come  along  ;  we  must  keep  this  from  the  emperor  ;  he  would 
become  ill  from  alarm." 

"And  from  the  empress,"  whispered  Monsieur  Bachon, 
who  feared  that  her  majesty's  wrath  might  possibly  not  man- 
ifest itself  in  silent  prostration. 

It  was  a  great  responsibility  that  the  party  were  assuming 
in  concealing  the  prince's  disappearance  from  the  emperor, 
for  there  was  a  standing  order  at  court  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  prince  his  majesty  was  to  be  informed  of  it 
without  delay,  and  that  the  prefect  of  police  was  to  be  tele- 
graphed for.  It  was  just  possible  that  the  prince  might  have 
been1  kidnapped,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  prefect  should  be  warned  at  once, 
in  order  that  the  entire  brigade  of  the  secret  police  might  be 
thrown  out  over  the  capital  like  a  huge  net,  closing  its 
meshes  over  all  the  railway  stations  and  the  gates  which  lead 
out  of  Paris.  The  truth  is,  though,  that  the  persons  who 
were  hunting  for  Napoleon's  heir  dreaded  to  be  called  sharply 
to  task  for  dereliction  of  duty  in  suffering  their  precious 
(.hargt:  to  slip  out  unobserved,  and  they  hoped,  by  putting 
mi  best  feet  foremost,  they  might  be  successful  in  overtak- 
h  .liness  without  police  assistance.  Louis  Conneau 
Jied  that  the  potato-stall  which  had  tempted  his  com- 


rade was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Tuileries,  and  as  to  the 
/yee'es,  it  was  probable  that  the  one  which  the  prince  knew 
best  by  sight  was  that  of  Charlemagne,  near  the  Bastille  end 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  So  Monnier,  Bachon,  and  Uhlmann, 
along  with  young  Conneau,  might  soon  have  been  seen  scud- 
ding across  the  Place  du  Carrousel  toward  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
entrance  ;  but  so  well  used  the  police  of  the  Tuileries  to  be 
conducted  in  those  times,  that  a  couple  of  palace  detectives 
well-dressed  gentlemen,  with  red  ribands  in  their  button- 
holes— who  saw  them  hurry  out,  suspected  something  wrong, 
d  stole  after  them.  Perhaps  they  fancied  that  Monnier 
had  purloined  some  of  the  crown  diamonds,  and  that  Ba- 
chon and  Uhlmann  were  going  with  him  to  share  the  pro- 
ceeds. Mistrust  of  honest  men  is  the  prime  virtue  of  de- 
tectives.   ■ 

The  old  woman  who  kept  the  fried-potato  stall  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  St.  Honore*  and  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants 
was  known  in  the  quarter  by  the  nickname  of  Mere  Ris- 
sole. She  was  rather  a  character  in  her  way,  and  though 
not  possessed  of  such  fine  literary  and  artistic  collections  as 
her  sister  friers  who  sell  potatoes  to  the  rising  talent  of  the 
Ouartier  Latin,  she  nevertheless  wielded  some  social  influ- 
ence by  reason  of  having  some  hundred  garrulous  female 
concierges  for  her  customers.  To  such  a  woman  any  bit  of 
news  was  welcome  as  a  broad  piece  of  silver,  and  worth  it, 
for  it  helped  her  to  keep  her  customers  in  patience  while  the 
process  of  slowly  gilding  the  potatoes  in  the  hissing  grease 
was  going  on.  Wherefore,  Mother  Rissole  fairly  panted  with 
excitement  when  she  wras  accosted  by  three  perspiring  men 
and  a  little  boy,  who  all  asked  her,  with  breathless  eagerness, 
whether  she  had  -seen  another  little  boy,  aged  about  nine, 
dressed  in  black  velvet — a  handsome  boy,  with  large,  soft 
eyes  and  winning  ways;  "in  fact,  the  Prince  Imperial," 
blurted  out  poor  Monnier,  who  was  beginning  to  have  mis- 
givings lest  he  should  sleep  at  Mazas,  and  subsequently  be 
tried  on  a  capital  charge.  "  You  must  know  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, madame ;  tell  us  truly  whether  you  have  seen  him." 

fl  Seigneur  Dieu  J  Why,  it  must  be  the  boy  who  came 
here  about  an  hour  ago,  but  I  didn't  notice  him,"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  dropping  her  knife  into  the  frying-pan  from 
surprise,  and  splashing  a  drop  of  scalding  grease  on  to  the 
round  chin  of  Bachon,  who  murmured  a  benison  as  he  wiped 
it  off.  "Mon  Dieu'!"  added  she,  "why  he  gave  me  a  franc, 
and  wouldn't  take  any  change  ;  then  he  walked  off  with  a 
shabby  man  in  a  bad  hat,  who  often  comes  to  me  to  buy  his 
breakfast." 

"Shabby  man — bad  hat!"  echoed  Monnier,  beside  him- 
self. "  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  Quick  !  we've  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose." 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  answered  Mother  Rissole,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  Do  you  know  where  this  shabby  customer  of  yours 
lives?"  asked  Bachon,  putting  a  more  practical  question. 

"Is  his  hat  so  very  bad?  Perhaps  we  might  know  him 
by  that,"  asked  Louis  Conneau,  anxious  also  to  display  his 
acumen. 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  man  lives,  but  I've  heard  that 
he's  a  journalist,"  answered  the  fried-potato  woman.  "  He 
sometimes  gives  me  a  bundle  of  newspapers  to  pay  for  his 
breakfast,  instead  of  money." 

"What  papers?"  inquired  Monnier. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  can't  read,"  was  the  puzzled  answer. 
"Anyhow,  the   man's  a  radical,"  opined    Bachon.     "No 
conservative  writer  would  come  to  buy  fried  potatoes  at  a 
stall,  and  pay  for  them  in  kind." 

This  little  sally  made  no  one  smile,  for  matters  were  be- 
ginning to  look  ugly.  The  Prince  Imperial  in  the  hands  of 
a  shabby  radical  might  mean  all  sorts  of  abominable  things, 
not  the  least  probable  of  which  might  be  the  demand  for  a 
thumping  ransom.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  began  to 
rain  at  that  moment,  and  the  party  had,  of  course,  no  um- 
brellas. They  could  not  get  into  a  cab,  because  it  was  now 
their  duty  to  walk  up  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  as  far  as  the  College 
Charlemagne  and  see  if  they  could  not  fall  in  with  the  Prince 
on  their  way.  Damp  and  wretched,  they  trudged  off  on 
their  unpromising  errand,  little  Conneau  having  to  run  to 
keep  pace  with  them  ;  the  two  detectives,  who  had  never 
lost  sight  of  them,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  behind. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville  they  were  drip- 
ping sops  ;  and  upon  arriving  at  the  college  they  were  steam- 
ing from  heat  and  moisture  like  boiled  vegetables.  Unhap- 
pily, their  perseverance  was  not  to  be  rewarded,  for,  or 
looking  up  and  down  the  street,  where  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  they  saw  nothing  resembling  a  prince,  nor  even  a 
shabby  radical.  There  were  men  with  bad  hats  enough,  but 
they  were  ordinary  folks  hurrying  through  their  business  in 
the  rain,  and  offering  nothing  suspicious  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  Monsieur  Monnier  to 
improve  the  shining  hours  which  he  spent  with  his.  imperial 
pupil  by  taking  the  casual  objects  and  incidents  of  life  as 
texts  for  instructive  sermons.  He  had  already  made  mental 
note  of  the  fact  that  if  he  recovered  his  pupil  safe  and  sound 
he  would  discourse  to  him  about  potatoes,  scalding  grease, 
radicals,  and  the  uses  to  which  a  hat  may  be  put  when  the 
nap  is  gone  ;  but  he  now  added  to  his  mental  notes  that  con- 
striction of  the  throat  is  a  symptom  of  great  fear,  and 
from  it  he  began  to  suffer  acutely  at  that  moment.  He 
remarked  also  how  his  friend  Bachon  and  the  valet  Uhlmann 
were  marking  time  nervously  on  the  pavement,  as  if  they  too 
saw  no  pleasing  vista  opening  before  them ;  but  this  inter- 
esting observation  did  not  cloak  from  him  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  Tuileries  without  further  delay.  So  a  cab 
was  hailed,  and  the  whole  dismal  party  got  into  it.  Louis 
Conneau,  who  had  borne  up  bravely  till  then,  began  to  cry, 
by  doing  which  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  three  men, 
who  only  wanted  such  an  excuse  to  upbraid  him  all  three 
together,  and  vow  that  the  whole  thing  was  his  fault. 

Let  us  tread  lightly  over  the  scene  that  took  place  at  the 
Tuileries  when  it  was  disclosed  to  Napoleon  III.  and  the  em- 
press that  their  son  had  taken  what  the  French  figuratively 
call  "  the  key  of  the  fields,"  and  had  last  been  seen  in  the 
company  of  a  tatterdemalion  quill-driver.  How  aides-de- 
camp rushed  about,  and  how  maids  of  honor  fainted;  how 
secretaries  of  state  were  sent  for,  and  arrived  with  their  hair 
disheveled ;  how  the  prefect  of  police  drove  to  and  fro  about 
the  city,  giving  orders  and  cross  orders,  and  how,  during  five 
mortal  hours,  the  entire  police  of  the  best  policed  city  in  the 
world  left  off  hunting  rogues  to  chase  their  imperial  master's 
heir — all  these  things  will  be  recorded  some  day,  when  the 


court  history  of  the  Second  Empire  gets  written.  Enough 
to  say  here  that  toward  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  confu- 
sion in  the  palace  was  at  its  height,  a  rather  dusty  and  some- 
what abashed  little  boy  was  seen  parleying  with  the  sentry 
who  mounted  guard  under  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Car- 
rousel. 

"Why,  it's  he!"  screamed  Monsieur  Monnier,  who  wit- 
nessed the  sight  from  his  window ;  and  he  would  have  dashed 
out  of  the  room,  but  he  was  practically  in  the  custody  of  two 
officers  of  the  guards,  who  courteously  restrained  him.  The 
next  moment,  however,  shouts  of  joy,  greetings,  etc.,  mingled 
with  reproaches,  could  be  heard  in  the  passage  outside,  and 
Monnier  knew  that  his  pupil  had  come  home  safe  and  sound. 
Etiquette  prevented  the  tutor  from  hastening  into  the  empe- 
ror's presence  unbidden;  but  he  was  soon  summoned,  and, 
entering  the  empress's  drawing-room,  found  her  majesty 
laughing  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  while  the  emperor  and  half 
a  dozen  court  ladies  surrounded  the  prince,  with  amused, 
half-wondering  smiles,  as  if  he  were  a  boy  of  some  strange 
breed,  telling  marvelous  things.  In  sooth,  the  lad  was  seated 
on  a  footstool,  and,  having  made  his  peace  with  his  parents 
for  his  truancy,  was  complacently  relating  his  adventures. 
On  seeing  his  tutor,  he  stood  up  and  hung  his  head,  as  if 
ashamed,  for  form's  sake. 

"Ah,  Louis,  you  will  have  to  beg  Monsieur  Monniers  par- 
don, for  you  put  him  in  great  anxiety,"  said  the  emperor. 
"Your  punishment  shall  be  to  write  out  an  account  for  him 
of  all  you've  been  doing." 

"  I  can't  remember  every  little  thing,  you  know,"  said  the 
prince,  not  much  relishing  the  prospective  task. 

Monsieur  Monnier  made  a  mental  note  for  a  lecture  on 
mnemonics, but  for  the  present  he  said:  "  Well,  monseigneur, 
do  you  at  least  know  who  your  companion  was  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  was  a  very  nice  person,"  exclaimed  the  prince. 
"When  it  rained  he  took  me  into  his  house  and  showed  me 
a  number  of  odd  things.  He  seems  to  be  a  poor  man,  but 
he  has  seen  a  great  number  of  countries  and  spent  many 
years  in  Cayenne.     Where  is  Cayenne,  papa?" 

And  the  prince  looked  up  artlessly  at  the  emperor,  who 
winced. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  of  those  political  plots  which  used 
always  to  be  breaking  out  in  Paris  under  the  empire  (perhaps 
because  the  police  had  some  interest  in  their  frequency) 
brought  about  a  dozen  so-called  revolutionists  into  the 
meshes  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem.  Among  them  was  a  poor 
wight,  a  journalist,  named  Victor  Marchy,  who  had  but  lately 
returned  from  a  ten  years'  captivity  at  Cayenne,  whence  he 
had  escaped.  Lying  in  prison,  this  unfortunate  fellow  was 
told  one  day  that  papers  had  been  found  in  his  lodgings 
which  implicated  him  in  a  plot  against  the  emperor's  life. 

"Ah,  pour  9a,  non  !"  exclaimed  Marchy.  "  pen  appelle  au 
Prince  Imperial  que  je  ne  suis  pas  un  assassin  !" 

"  Why  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  is  but  a  child  ?"  asked 
the  fuge  if  instruction,-  astonished. 

"  Take  him  my  photograph,"  answered  Victor  Marchy. 

The  prisoners  photograph  was  submitted  to  the  prince, 
who  recognized  it  as  that  of  "  the  shabby  radical  with  the 
bad  hat,"  in  whose  company  he  had  spent  the  truant  day. 
Wherefore  the  emperor,  as  he  himself  examined  the  portrait, 
said,  with  some  emotion  : 

"This  man  held  my  boy's  life  in  hrs  hands  during  a  whole 
day  ;  he  can  be  no  enemy  of  mine  !" 

And  he  signed  Victor  Marchy's  pardon. — Belgravia. 


In  a  recent  number  of  ZJ  Intransigent/ 1,  Henri  Rochefort 
makes  some  decidedly  bitter  comments  upon  Offenbach,  the 
dead  composer.  They  are  striking  enough,  however,  to 
merit  reproduction  : 

"Offenbach  is  dead. 

"  It  is  not  a  loss  to  art,  and  considering  the  advanced  age 
and  the  infirmities  of  the  composer-ette,  it  is  not  surprising. 

"This  man  symbolized  the  Second  Empire. 

""Without  him  it  would  not  have  been  complete. 

"  The  empire  was  not  exactly  a  comedy,  nor  was  it  yet  a 
farce. 

"  It  was  wilder,  madder,  more  extravagant,  more  hysteri- 
cal, than  anything  seen  before. 

"  This  strange  government  needed  an  art. 

"  Offenbach  came. 

"  He  created  the  operette.  From  that  time  the  empire  had 
its  artistic  expression. 

"France  was  nothing  but  a  Duchy  of  Gerolstein  on  a  large 
scale.  The  motto  of  its  rulers  was,  '  Let  us  amuse  ourselves.' 
They  felt  that  their  house  was  built  of  cards,  and  that  when 
the  wind  blew  strongly  it  would  fall. 

"The  melodies  of  Offenbach  convey  these  ideas  perfectly. 
As  the  empire  had  found  in  him  its  true  interpreter,  so  he 
found  in  Hortense  Schneider  his  own. 

"  Schneider  seemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  the  im- 
perial court,  with  her  crown  askew,  her  card-board  sceptre, 
her  love  for  carpet  knights. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  the  quadrille  in  '  Orphe'e  aux  En- 
fers'? 

"  It  is  frightfully  suggestive  of  the  empire.  It  is  an  orgie 
— a  furious,  frenzied,  frantic  orgie. 

"  It  is  the  wild,  mad,  drunken  dance  of  creatures  who 
know  that  the  end  of  the  feast  is  near. 

"Hark  !  there  comes  betwixt  the  quivering  strains  a  dull, 
distant  sound — a  muffled  sound — a  sound  as  of  tramping 
feet. 

"  The  end  of  the  feast  is  near.        _ 

"  The  Prussian  armies  come." 


Mr.  Arnold  divides  society  into  three  classes — the  Philis- 
tines (or  middle  class),  Barbarians  (or  aristocracy),  and  Pop- 
ulace. In  each  class  "there  are  a  certain  number  of  aliens, 
if  we  may  call  them  so — persons  who  are  mainly  led,  not  by 
their  class  spirit,  but  by  a  general  humane  spirit,  by  the  love 
of  human  perfection." 


Making  a  joke  is  like  throwing  a  top — if  it  doesn't  come 
down  on  its  point  it  will  not  spin. 


"  Darling,  this  potato  is  only  half  done."     "Then  eat  the 
done  half,  love." 

Man  proposes  — and  woman   wishes  he  wasn't  so  slow 
about  it. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

The    Noble    Nature. 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  ; 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May — 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see  ; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ben  Jonson. 

November. 

Dry  leaves  upon  the  wall, 
Which  flap  like  rustling  wings,  and  seek  escape; 
A  single  frosted  cluster  on  the  grape 

Still  hangs— and  that  is  all. 

It  hangs  forgotten  quite, 
Forgotten  in  the  purple  vintage-day; 
Left  for  the  sharp  and  cruel  frosts  to  slay — 

The  daggers  of  the  night. 

It  knew  the  thrill  of  spring; 
It  had  its  blossom-time,  its  perfumed  noons; 
its  pale-green  spheres  were  rounded  to  soft  runes 

Of  summer's  whispering. 

Through  balmy  morns  of  May, 
Through  fragrances  of  [une  and  bright  July, 
And  August  hot  and  still,  it  hung  on  high 

And  purpled  day  by  day. 

Of  fair  and  mantling  shapes, 
No  braver,  fairer  cluster  on  the  tree. 
And  what  then  is  this  thing  has  come  to  thee, 

Among  the  other  grapes, 

Thou  lonely  tenant  of  the  leafless  vine, 
Granted  the  right  to  grow  thy  mates  beside, 
To  ripen  thy  sweet  juices,  but  denied 

Thy  place  among  the  wine? 

Ah  !  we  are  dull  and  blind. 
The  riddle  is  too  hard  for  us  to  guess 
The  why  of  joy  or  of  unhappiness, 

Chosen  or  left  behind. 

But  everywhere  a  host 
Of  lonely  lives  shall  read  their  type  in  thine — 
Grapes  which  may  never  swell  the  tale  of  wine, 

Left  out  to  meet  the  frost. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

Rest. 

To  spend  the  long,  warm  days 
Silent  beside  the  silent-flowing  streams — 

To  see,  not  gaze. 
To  hear,  not  listen,  thoughts  exchanged  for  dreams. 

See  clouds  that  slowly  pass, 
Trailing  their  shadows  o'er  the  far,  faint  down, 

And  ripening  grass. 
While  yet  the  meadows  wear  their  starry  crown. 

To  hear  the  breezes  sigh 
Cool  in  the  silver  leaves  like  falling  rain, 

Pause  and  go  by, 
Tired  wand'rers  o'er  the  solitary  plain. 

See,  far  from  all  affright, 
Shy  river-creatures  play  hour  after  "hour, 

And  night  by  night 
The  white  moon  broaden  like  a  hemlock-flow'r. 

Thus,  lost  to  human  things, 
To  blend  at  last  with  Nature,  and  to  hear 

What  song  she  sings, 
Low  to  herself,  when  there  is  no  one  near. 

— Margaret  L.   Woods. 


Between  the  Acts. 
Between  the  acts  what  plays  are  enacted — 

Our  dramas  not  seen  on  the  stage, 
Bits  of  tragedy  well  selected, 

Comedies  better  than  "All  the  Rage." 
When  the  curtain  is  down  and  the  house  well  packed, 
Oh,  great  is  the  acting  between  each  act ! 

Between  the  acts,  when  the  glass  is  adjusted 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  alas  ! 

Somebody  loved  and  somebody  trusted 
Smiles  into  eyes  that  are  using  no  glass. 

Oh,  one  may  smile,  but  another  will  frown. 

When  the  lights  are  up  and  the  curtain  is  down ! 

Between  the  acts,  when  the  music  is  sobbing, 
In  sudden  amazement  and  mute  surprise, 

With  cheeks  that    are.  paling   and    hearts  that  are 
throbbing, 
Old  lovers  look  into  each  other's  eyes  ; 

And  calm  hearts  quiver  and  throb  with  sighs, 

When  the  curtain  goes  down  and  lorgnettes  rise. 

Between  the  acts  there  are  cute  flirtations 

With  bright-eyed  beauties  and  stylish  beaux — 

Nice,  but  naughty,  and  full  of  temptations — 
Sighed  over  afier  the  evening's  close. 

3h,  much  is  done  that's  regretted  at  dawn, 

vVhen  the  curtain  is  down  and  the  lights  turned  on. 

Between  the  acts  there  are  sweet  words  spoken, 

And  hope  falls  dead  with  never  a  moan ; 
31d  wounds  are  opened  and  hearts  are  broken 

In  the  hum  and  ripple  and  undertone. 
,  3ut  the  light  turns  dim,  and  the  curtain  is  drawn, 
\  ^nd  the  lesser  play  on  the  stage  goes  on. 

— Ella  Wheeler. 


A  PIKE   COUNTY  WEDDING. 

How  the  Woodchuck   Dog:  was    Kept  in  the  Family. 

I  used  to  marry  a  good  many  folks  when  I  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Blooming  Grove  (said  Uncle 
Ira  Crissman  the  other  day).  They  generally  wanted 
to  get  spliced  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  Christmas. 
They'd  come  in  from  the  woods,  the  feller  and  his 
girl  both  riding  on  a  load  of  hoop-poles  or  tan-bark, 
and  sometimes  holding  themselves  on  to  a  three-foot 
log  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  were  snaking  in  from  a  bark- 
peeling.  One  Fourth  of  July  I  took  for  wedding  fees 
a  coon  skin,  two  railroad  ties,  a  pint  of  applejack, 
three  dozen  hoop-poles,  twenty-five  cents  in  pennies, 
two  quarts  of  low-bush  blackberries,  and  a  promise 
to  vote  for  me  when  I  was  a  candidate.  But  that  was 
an  unusually  good  Fourth  for  fees.  The  couples  that 
I'd  hitch — taking  the  average  run  of  'em — would 
mostly  say  : 

"  Wall,  neow,  'squire,  we'm  much  obleeged.  When 
ye  come  'long  our  way,  'squire,  drop  in,  and  we'll  flop 
an  extry  slapjack. " 

■  But  I  never  hankered  after  slapjacks  with  salt  pork 
gravy  and  molasses,  so  those  fees  are  coming  to  me 
yet. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  in  Mose's  bar- 
room, thinking  what  I'd  best  do  for  a  funny  pain  I 
had  in  my  stomach,  when  in  walked  a  big,  strapping, 
hoop-pole  cutler  and  bark-forager,  from  'way  back  o' 
the  Knob.  He  had  his  daughter  with  him.  The 
girl's  name  was  Mag.  I  won't  say  what  the  last  name 
was,  but  you  all  know  the  parties.  Mag  was  about 
nineteen  ;  but,  stars  alive  !  she  was  blame  near  six 
feet  high  ;  and  I  bet  she  could  lift  a  barrel  of  whisky 
over  a  seven-rail  fence.  She  \\as  pretty  good  looking, 
for  all  that. 

"  Busy,  'squire?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Not  particular,"   I  said. 

"Wall,  'squire,  I  s'pose  ye  know  that  Jerry  El- 
wine's  got  the  best  groun'-hog  dog  they  is  in  the  hull 
Knob  kentry — don't  you?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  Jerry  Elwine  or  his  ground-hog 
dog,"  said  I,  partly  mad  on  account  of  a  pain  in  my 
stomach,  and  a  plagued  sight  madder  because  Mag 
had  sot  down  on  a  straw  hat  of  mine  that  I  wouldn't 
have  taken  a  dollar  note  for. 

"What!  never  heard  o' that  dog,  squire?"  said 
Mag ;  "  never  heard  o'  ole  Tobe?  W-a-a-1,  ef  that 
don't  take  the  grease  off  n  my  griddle  ! " 

"  Wall,  anyhow,  whether  ye  ever  heerd  of  him  or 
not,"  the  old  man  put  in,  "  he's  back  o'  the  Knob, 
an'  Jerry  owns  him.  An'  the  trouble  is,  'squire 
Jerry's  so  cussed  'feerd  of  his  dog  that  he  won't  let 
any  one  hunt  groun'  hogs  with  him  but  hisself,  an' 
he's  talkin'  o'  sellin'  him  over  into  M'roe  County." 

"  Ef  Jerry  Elwine  sells  that  air  dog,"  said  Mag, 
"  I'll  rattle  the  teeth  out'n  him  ;  I  don't  care  ef  we  be 
a-goin  to  git  spliced  !  " 

I  began  to  think  that  the  old  man  and  his  girl  had 
come  in  to  get  an  order  of  court  on  Jerry  Elwine  to 
appear  and  show  cause  why  he  shouldn't  let  Tobe 
hunt  with  any  person  who  wanted  him,  and  why  a 
perpetual  injunction  shouldn't  be  issued  forbidding 
him  to  sell  the  dog  over  into  Monroe  County.  But  I 
was  wrong. 

"  The  fact  o'  the  matter  is,  "squire,"  continued  the 
father,  "  that  dog's  too  goldarned  vallyble  fur  to 
be  wasted.  He  kin  keep  any  family  that  ain't  a 
passel  o'  gluttons  in  groun'  hogs  from  September  to 
the  time  they  hole  up.  Some  folks  think  groun'  hogs 
is  too  rank  to  set  well,  an'  I  heerd  Joe  Atkinson  say 
once  that  he'd  as  lief  eat  a  taller  dip  as  the  best  part 
of  a  groun'  hog.  But  they  ain't  nothin'  that  goes  to 
the  spot  with  our  family  as  a  hunko'  that  varmint.  Is 
they,  Mag?" 

"  Dad,  yer  shoutin'  !  "  replied  Mag. 

"Wall,  as  I  was  sayin',  'squire,  that  dog  is  too 
vallyble  to  be  in  the  onsartain  sittywation  he  is  now. 
That  dog  is  got  to  be  connected  with  our  fam'ly,  an' 
we've  jest  come  in  to  see  when  you  kin  come  out  our 
way,  'squire,  an'  make  the  connection." 

"You're  going  to  buy  the  dog,  eh  ?  and  want  me 
to  draw  up  the  deed  ?  "  I  asked,  madder  than  a  hor- 
net at  all  the  palaver  about  dogs  and  ground  hogs. 

"N-a-a-a-w!"  said  Mag,  laughing  about  like  a 
horse  might.  "  Yer  way  off,  'squire.  Ye  see,  Jerry's 
been  a-workin"  for  us  for  a  good  while,  an'  ben  a- 
tryin'  to  shine  'round  me  fur  more'n  six  months,  but 
he  ain't  much  of  a  fighter,  an'  be  ain't  much  of  a 
shooter,  though  he  ain't  no  slouch  at  rippin'  the  bark 
offn  a  hemlock  an'  mowin'  hoop-poles.  But  when  I 
heerd  he  were  goin'  to  sell  Tobe  I  weakened.  That 
dog  fastens  onto  too  many  groun'  hogs  to  live  away 
from  our  plantation,  I  says.  So  Jerry  an'  me  took  to 
settin*  up  nights,  and  the  consekense  is  that  Jerry  an' 
me  is  goin"  to  jine,  an'  the  dog  stays  in  the  fam'ly. 
What  we  want  o'  you  is,  'squire,  to  come  out  an' 
give  us  the  hitch  the  first  day  you  kin,  an'  the  sooner 
the  better,  fur  they's  a  feller  from  Pocono  a-offerin'  fur 
Tobe  most  enough  to  buy  a  farm  with,  an'  Jerry  may 
take  it  in  his  ornary  head  to  sell  him.  Come  any  day, 
'squire.     We'm  all  ready." 

"  That's  about  the  heft  of  it,  'squire,"  said  Mag's 
father.     "  Couldn't  ye  stand  a leetle  Burbin  on  it?" 

They  both  put  a  man's  drink  of  Bourbon  inside  of 
themselves.  I  told  'em  I'd  be  out  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  week  I 
took  the  buckboard  and  drove  out.  It  was  fifteen 
miles,  over  the  cussedest  road  you  ever  saw.     I  was 


over  six  hours  on  the  way.  I  found  the  house.  It 
was  in  a  clearing  of  about  three  acres,  divided  up  into 
a  turnip-patch,  a  cabbage-patch,  and  a  patch  of  po- 
tatoes. A  man  was  milking  a  cow  in  the  barnyard. 
On  a  board  by  the  front  door  lay  the  ugliest-looking 
yallerdog  I  ever  saw.  "That's  Tobe,  I  s'pose,"  I 
said  to  myself.  When  I  stopped  my  horse,  the  dog 
got  up.  I  tied  the  horse  to  the  fence,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  house.  Tobe  walked  toward  me.  He  only 
had  one  eye.  He  showed  his  teeth  and  growled.  I 
snapped  my  fingers,  and  said,  "  Come  here,  that's  a 
nice  feller."  He  gave  one  spring,  and  had  me  by  the 
pants  in  less  than  no  time.  I  yelled.  The  door 
opened,  and  Mag  came  out. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  'squire?  Git  out,  Tobe  !  He's 
only  playin',  'squire.  Ain't  he  the  boss?  You  orto 
see  him  shake  a  groun'  hog.  Come  in,  'squire,  come 
in.  He  ketched  one  to-day,  and,  by  darn  !  we'll  hev 
jt  fur  dinner.  Come  in.  I'll  call  Jerry,  and  we'll  git 
the  thing  right  over,  like  pullin'  a  tooth.  Git  out, 
Tobe,  you  ornary  cuss  ! " 

Tobe  left,  and  I  went  in.  I  had  a  notion  to  put  a 
ball  in  the  dog  first,  though.  Mag's  mother  was 
peeling  'raters  in  a  tin  basin.  Mag  had  been  wash- 
ing, and  her  blue  hickory  dress  was  as  wet  as  a  dish- 
rag.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  her  shoulders, 
and  her  hairwas  sticking  over  her  head  in  all  directions. 

"Mam,"  she  said,  "h'yer's  the  'squire.  I'll  call 
John  out'n  the  barnyard,  an'  we'll  fix  Tobe  in  this 
'tater  patch,  as  solid  as  a  pine  knot,  in  less  'n  two 
minits  !    Dad  ain't  here,  but  odd's  the  difference." 

"  Hold  on  a  jiffy,"  said  the  old  woman.  '  I  wanter 
settle  suthin'  fust,  Ye  know,  'squire,  Jerry's  got  con- 
sider'ble  property." 

"  Has  he?"  said  I.     "  I  didn't  know  it." 

"  La  bless  ye,  yes  !  'Deed  he  has  !  There's  them 
two  hundred  hoop-pole  up  'long  the  creek,  an"  half  a 
cord  o'  bark  in  the  woods.  Then  he's  got  two  bushel 
o'  turnips  comin'  from  old  Grindy,  an'  a  share  in  that 
'coon  him  and  another  feller  ketched  last  Sunday. 
Besides,  he's  got  a  new  pair  o'  fourteen-shillin'  cow- 
skin  boots,  and  a  pair  o'  patent  Kentucky-jane  over- 
hauls. Ye  see,  'squire,  Jerry's  well  fixed ;  an'  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this  :  Jerry  ain't  very  wholesome  ;  I 
think  he's  got  the  indigestion  of  the  lungs.  Anyway, 
in  case  he  should  drop  off  suddint,  without  a  will,  I 
want  to  know  kin  his  durn  ornary  brother,  Ljje,  claim 
them  boots  an'  overhauls,  or  will  they  go  with  the  rest 
o'  the  things  to  his  sorrowin"  widder?" 

I  set  the  old  lady's  fears  at  rest.  The  widow  would 
fall  heir  to  the  boots  and  overalls,  I  said. 

"  Then  call  in  Jerry,"  she  said,  "  and  we'll  hustle 
this  thing  through  with  bells  on." 

Mag  went  to  the  door. 

"  Jer-r-e-e  !  Jer-r-e-e  !  You  Jerry  !  "  she  called,  at 
the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  What-a  yer  want  ?  "  came  back  from  the  barn- 
yard.    "  Yer  alius  a  yellin'  arter  suthin'." 

"  The  'squire's  come,  you  big  lummox  !  Come  in 
an'  git  hitched." 

Jerry  came  into  the  house  grumbling,  and  as  cross 
as  a  bear. 

"  Might  let  a  feller  git  his  barn  cleaned  out  first," 
he  grunted. 

He  had  on  a  hickory  shirt  and  a  pair  of  overalls. 
The  latter  were  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  and  his  feet 
were  bare. 

"Wall,  I  guess  yer  barn'll  keep  till  this  h'yer's 
over,"  said  the  old  woman. 

The  couple  stood  up  and  took  hold  of  hands.  I 
was  just  about  to  begin  the  ceremony,  when  the  old 
woman  threw  both  her  hands  over  her  head,  and 
yelled  : 

"  Dot  rat  your  ugly  picter,  Jerry  Elwine  !  Ef  you 
ain't  gone  and  left  the  bars  to  that  turnip  patch  down, 
and  there's  that  pesky  yearlin'  heifer  a-chawin'  up 
half  the  winter's  bilin' !  Git  out  there,  an'  turn  her 
out,  or  I'll  h'ist  ye  higher'n  Gilroy's  kite." 

Jerry  dropped  Mag's  hand,  and  ran  out  to  attend 
to  the  heifer  in  the  turnip  patch.  He  came  back 
puffing  like  a  porpoise,  and  the  ceremony  was  re- 
sumed and  got  through  with  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

"  You  sell  Tobe  now  !  "  said  Mag.  "You  dare  to 
think  o'  sellin'  Tobe  now,  Jerry,  an'  I'll  make  it  warm 
around  this  plantation." 

Jerry  went  out  to  the  barn.  Mag  went  back  to  her 
washing.  I  had  no  more  business  there,  but  I  thought 
I'd  hang  around  for  my  fee,  which  I  imagined  would 
be  a  tolerable  good  one.  By  and  by  the  old  duffer 
came  home  from  the  woods. 

"Well,  dad,"  said  Mag,  "the  jig  is  up,  and  Tobe 
is  one  of  the  family,  sartain." 

The  old  man  called  me  out  in  the  road. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  yer 'lowed  four 
shillin'  by  law  for  splicin'  people.  Now,  'squire,  that 
hi:s  me  as  being  a  l-e-e-tle  steep.  Ye  know  I  voted 
fur  you  more'n  oncet,  an'  I  think  you  orter  call  this 
job  three-an'-six.  The  recreation  o'  gittin"  here  an' 
back  orter  be  worth  more'n  the  extra  sixpence, 
'squire." 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  could  have  crammed  my  hat 
down  the  old  man's  throat.  But  I  said  I'd  take  the 
three-and-six. 

"Wall,  'squire,"  said  the  bark-peeler.  "I  ain't 
sold  no  hoop-poles  yit  this  season,  but  I'll  be  down 
'lection  day,  or  Thanksgivin',  an'  hand  ye  them  Ag- 
gers. Or,  say,  'squire,  if  ye  can  use  some  groun' 
hog— — " 

That  was  about  all  I  cared  to  hear  just  then.  I 
rattled  my  buckboard  away  from  there  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I  met  Tobe  about  half  a  mile  down  the  road 
slouching  along  the  edge  of  the  woods.  I  heard  af- 
terward they  never  saw  him  again,  and  that  Mag 
charged  Jerry  with  selling  him  on  the  sly,  and  went 
to  Milford  to  see  if  that  wasn't  ground  for  a  divorce. 
But  they  never  charged  me  with  shooting  the  dog 
and  throwing  it  in  the  woods,  as  some  folks  have  said 
they  did.— .V.  Y.  Sun. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


It  does  not  take  long,.in  an  every-day  drawing-room 
conversation,  for  the  talk  to  turn  upon  the  theatre. 
It  is  an  easy  and  a  fruitful  theme  with  which  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.     It  has  broken  many  a  one  of  those 
long,  dead  pauses  which  fall  so  heavily  between  peo- 
ple who  are  mutually  indifferent,  yet  want  to  be  mon- 
strously polite.     Furthermore,  the  play  is  good,  safe 
conversational  ground.     It  brings  about  none  of  the 
bitterness  of  religious  discussion,  none  of  the  fury  of 
political  debate.     I  have  never  heard  two  people  ar- 
gue on  religion  in  a  pure  spirit  of  Christian  forbear- 
ance for  fifteen  minutes.      I  have  never  heard  two 
people  talk  politics  with  ordinary  politeness  for  ten 
minutes.    But  people  disagree  about  the  play  and  the 
players  with  the  most  alarming  good-nature ;  for  the 
differences  are  mere  matters  of  taste,  and,  as  every 
one  goes  to  the  play,  every  one  has  something  to  say 
and  to  think  of  it.    The  time  is  past  when  theatre-going 
was  a  godless  amusement,  and  one  may  look  even 
at  a  French  drama  without  feeling  that  another  fagot 
has  been  laid  on  hell-fire.     What  dreary  old  teachers 
those  must  have  been  who  droned  long  hours  against 
the  horrors  of  the  play-house  !     I  remember  reading 
a  scrap  of  one  old  treatise,  which  was  singularly  pithy 
for  its  length,  and  must  have  been  written  by  a  very 
bumptious  sort  of  Christian.     He  says  that  as  plays 
were  invented  by  the  heathens,  they  are  prejudicial  to 
Christians;  that,  as  they  were  invented  to  appease  the 
gods,  the  playing  of  them  excites  the  wrath  of  the 
true  God.    The  argument  of  tragedy,  he  says,  is  mur- 
der, and  of  comedy,  is  social  vice ;  that  you  deal  with 
the  judgments  of  God  in  tragedy,  and  laugh  over  the 
sins  of  men  in  comedy.     Poor  old  fellow !  he  did  not 
know  how  wittingly  he  wrote,  for,  as  Charles  the 
First's  offending  head  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  the 
block,   "Pink  Dominoes,"  "Champagne  and  Oys- 
ters," "  Forbidden  Fruit,"  and  what  not  else,  had  not 
yet  been  given  to  a  much-amused  world.     I  believe 
the  surly  old  pamphleteer  objected  also  that  the  play- 
ers changed  their  apparel  and  wore  women's  attire, 
as  if  they  had  never  read  a  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  came  on  the  stage  with  false  names,  without  any 
regard    for   the    epistle    to   Timothy.      It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  this  stern  old  Christian,  but  later 
generations  know  full  well  that  players  are  not  very 
like  to  regale  their  lighter  hours  with  the  epistle  to 
Timothy,  or  the  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.     At  all 
events,  the  last  barriers  of  prejudice  have  been  swept 
away,  and  the  theatre  is  the  feature  of  the   time. 
People  will  come  from  very  far  to  hear  a  great  singer, 
to  see  a  great  player.     They  will  let   the   theatres 
go  to  waste  and    bankruptcy   now  and  again,   as 
they  are  doing  just   now;    but   they  take  a  warm 
interest  in   the  subject,  nevertheless,   and  will   talk 
of  it  unceasingly.     Thus,  Miss  Nellie  Calhoun  was 
allowed   to  play    "The   Wife"   to  but  a  beggarly 
array  of  friends  on  the  night  of  the  first  presentation, 
and  yet  she  has  set  every  tongue  to  wagging,  and 
when  the  awful  pauses  come,  people  easily  break  them 
by  asking  each  other,  "  How  do  you  like  Miss  Cal- 
houn?"   "The Wife"!    An  ambitious  selection  for 
so  young  a  woman — and  a  gloomy  and  ineffective 
play  withal.     It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  read— full,  as  it 
is,  of  constancy,  and  affection,  and  love  of  country, 
and  sublime  faith,  and  a  few  more  possible  but  not 
every-day  virtues— but  a  heavy  thing  to  sit  by  and 
listen  to.     One  does  not  care  seriously  for  the  politics 
of  an  unknown  period,  nor  for  who  shall  be  Duke  of 
Mantua,   so  that  the  hero  occupy  the  comfortable 
ducal  chair  at    last,   as   of  course  must  and   does 
happen.     One  would  much  rather  that   the  pretty 
Swiss  girl  had  something  to  do  all  this  time  than 
stand  about  in  dejected  attitudes,  however  graceful 
the  attitudes  may  be,  or  turn  beseeching-eyes  unceas- 
ingly to  heaven.     Long  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
could  scarce  have  put  Miss  Calhoun  more  at  her  ease 
than  she  was  during  her  half  hour  of  posing,  but 
such  a  half  hour  is  trying  to  any  actress,  and  unin- 
teresting to  any  audience.     However,  as  Miss  Cal- 
houn's Marianna  has  been  most  exhaustively  com- 
mented upon,  every  one  knows  just  how  she  played  it, 
and  it  is  with  her  big  future  rather  than  with  her  tiny 
little  past  of  two  nights  and  two  matinees  that  inter- 
.  est  has  to  do.     Having  gradually  accumulated  a  rep- 
ertoire and  a  wardrobe,  the  little  actress  will  deliber- 
ately launch  forth  into  a  season  at  the  old  California. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  take  the  town  by 
storm.     Miss  Calhoun  is  a  girl  of  wonderful  promise, 
but  people  will  not  pay  to  see  promise.     Her  reper- 
toire is  the  orthodox  debutante's  repertoire — plays  so 
stage-worn  that  they  require  the  prestige  of  a  great 
name  to  make  them  draw.     But,  as  the  old,  old  song 
says : 

"  Like  the  young  bird  left  by  its  mother 
lis  earliest  pinions  to  try. 
Round  the  nest  will  still  linger  and  hover 
When   its  IrcmtilrrC.  WingS  can  flv." 


Miss  Calhoun  prefers  to  make  her  first  flights 
among  kindly  home  influences,  and  who  shall  gainsay 
her  judgment?  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
she  imitates  Adelaide  Neilson  very  closely,  in  a  very 
weak  way,  of  course.  Why  not?  If  the  beautiful 
Adelaide  Neilson  were  a  living  woman,  imitation  of 
her  would  be  in  bad  taste ;  but  since  she  is  gone, 
what  should  prevent  this  young  disciple  of  the  art 
from  fashioning  her  study  upon  such  a  model  ?  It  is 
not  possible  that  as  yet  she  can  have  formed  an  indi- 
vidual style  ;  but  if  she  have  an  individuality,  it  will 
shine  through  all  her  imitation  in  coming  years. 
Every  one  predicts  a  future  for  the  little  fledgling ; 
and,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  post  at  once  to  London,  and  place  herself 
in  the  hands  of  Adelaide  Neilson's  instructor,  with 
whom  the  beautiful  woman  studied  to  the  last  year  of 
her  life.  Indeed,  they  tell  us  now  that  all  she  knew 
she  learned  from  his  lips,  with  parrot-like  repetition  ; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  us  heretics,  and  make  us 
believe  that  there  was  not  a  soul  shining  through 
those  tear-wet  eyes— would  it  not?  I  do  not  think 
any  one  will  quarrel  with  her  if  we  shall  one  day  find 
a  new  Neilson  in  Miss  Nellie  Calhoun.  "  Miss  Nel- 
lie Calhoun  "  ?  Is  she  going  through  life  as  a  trage- 
dienne with  this  babyish  "Nellie"  tacked  on  to  so 
stately  a  surname?  Fancy  Helen  Faucit  as  "Nellie 
Faucit,"  or  Ellen  Tree  as  "Nellie  Tree"!  "  N  el- 
he  "  will  do  for  a  saucy  Nell  Gwynne,  if  you  like,  but 
we  must  have  Helens  and  Rachels  and  Sarahs  and 
Adelaides  to  carry  out  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
for  tragedy.  Therefore  drop  your  boarding-school 
it,  pretty  Miss  Calhoun,  and  give  your  name  all  the 
strength  of  its  fullness,  whether  it  be  the  simple  Ellen 
or  the  noble  Helen,  for  much  is  in  a  name,  after  all. 
Talking  of  names,  how  much  the  players  of  late 
years  have  dropped  their  voms  de  guerre,  and  use 
their  own.  Mortimers  and  Montmorencys  have  en 
tirely  disappeared  from  the  bills — among  the  actors, 
at  least.  Women — fond,  foolish  creatures — like  a 
pretty  thing,  whatever  it  be,  even  a  little  name;  and 
like  to  sing  or  play  under  a  false  one  if  their  god- 
mothers have  treated  them  shabbily  at  the  baptismal 
font.  Yet  upon  this  occasion  girls  fare  better  than 
boys.  It  is  the  only  time  in  life  when  they  do.  Since 
the  Saxon  revival  especially,  when  Ethels  and  Ediths 
and  Elfridas  are  roaming  about  everywhere,  it  seems 
that  all  the  hideous  combinations  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century — the  Eliza  Janes,  the  Sarah  Anns,  and 
all  their  ugly  kindred — had  passed  away.  Helena 
Modjeska  has  a  beautiful  name,  pronounced  in  the 
soft.  Polish  way;  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  a  strong,  com- 
manding one  ;  Fanny  Davenport  is  a  frivolous,  fly- 
away sort  of  name,  that  suits  its  wearer  to  a  nicety  ; 
and  are  you  not  prepared  for  the  soft,  English 
voice,  and  pretty,  English  manner,  when  you  hear 
the  Belgravian  name,  Ada  Cavendish?  Miss  Ade- 
line Stanhope,  too  — how  essentially  English  is 
her  name!  I  was  struck  by  the  poetical  name 
of  a  Californian  singer  on  the  Oakland  bills,  which 
announced  a  singing  recital  by  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde 
— a  recital  which  proved  to  be  well  worth  crossing  the 
bay  to  hear.  And  I  read  in  a  newspaper — incontro- 
vertible testimony— that  Maud  Branscombe  swore  in 
open  court  that  her  real  name  was  Maud  Brans- 
combe. Therefore,  as  I  said  before,  girl  babies  fare 
well  enough  at  the  font,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  un- 
hesitatingly remedy  the  defect.  As  for  the  men.  a 
beautiful  simplicity  has  come  in  with  close-cut  hair ; 
and  there  are  O'Neills,  and  O'Briens,  and  Murphys, 
together  with  many  Macs  of  many  kinds.  As  for  the 
singers,  now  and  then  a  Mr.  Green  becomes  Signor 
Verdi,  but  for  the  most  part  they  carry  their  own 
honest  names.  The  Alonzo  saves  the  Hatch  of  our 
"  Pinafore"  tenor,  who  goes  to  Portland  next  week 
to  charm  the  Webfoots.  The  ' '  Pinafore  "  revival  has 
been  an  unqualified  success,  and  perhaps  they  are 
wise  to  disappear  in  a  comparative  blaze  of  glory. 
Mr.  Dungan  does  not  go  to  Portland,  but  leaves  an 
unfortunate  gap  to  be  filled— a  pity  for  its  complete- 
ness, since  he  is  the  most  desirable  acquisition  the 
company  has  had  ;  but  he  will  possibly  reappear  in 
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THE  THIRD  HOMEIER  CONCERT. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Anna  McMullin  to  Mr.  John 
C.  Hays  Jr. ,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  on 
California  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  large  gathering  of  San  Francisco's  "best 
society."     The  two  names  recall  the  history  of  our 
State  and  city  from  their  early  beginnings.     Colonel 
"Jack"  Hays,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  his  friends 
— and  the  term  friend  for  Colonel  "Jack"  embraces 
all  who  do  know  him — was  a  pioneer  of  our  coast, 
a  soldier  in  the  war  that  acquired  it,  esteemed  and 
honored  by  all  who  know  him.     Around  the  name  of 
Colonel  Hays  clusters  memories  and  incidents  of  our 
early  career.    Between  the  families  Hays  and  McMul- 
lin has  existed  long  intimacy,  antedating  the  birth  of 
the  young  people  who  have  now  yoked  themselves  in 
the  harness  of  matrimony  for  the  journey  of  their 
lives.    The  gathering  was  a  brilliant  one,  bringing  to- 
gether especially  the  Southern  society  wing,  which  is 
just  the  least  bit  exclusive,  and  feels  that,  by  a  feath- 
er's weight,  it  bears  down  its  side  in  the  balance  of 
social  life — a  claim  we  are  disposed  to  admit  when 
our  weight  is  invited  to  add  its  avoirdupois  of  social 
respectability.     We  omit  a  description  of  the  bride 
and  the  bride's  dress— pausing  only  to  remark  that  all 
brides  are  beautiful,  but  some  are  more  beautiful  than 
others;   all  bridal  costumes  are   elegant,  but  some 
more  elegant  than  others.     If  there  has  been  a  more 
beautiful  bride,  and  one  more  elegantly  costumed, 
than  the  charming  Miss  Anna  McMullin,  asshe  passed 
from  among  her  girl  associates  to  the  sedate  ranks  of 
the  married  ones,  in  white  embossed  velvet — elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  pearls — and  bridal  veil,  we 
have  not  seen  her  since  our  own  wedding,  a  hundred 
years  ago.     Of  the  guests,  the  supper,  the  music,  the 
dancing,  the  house  adornments,  the  punch,  and  the 
bottle  of  Bourbon  on  the  sly,  we  omit  description.    It 
was  simply  what  wealth,  good  taste,  and  generous 
hospitality  should  provide.    Speaking  of  ' '  Southern  " 
society,  as  in  contradistinction  to  ' '  Northern  "  in  San 
Francisco,  we  recall  the  fact,  to  the  credit  of  both 
wings,  that  there  exists  so  much  of  good  feeling,  and 
so  little  of  jealousy,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the 
growth  of  only  some  twenty  years,  and  that  within 
that  time  our  country  has  passed  through  four  years 
of  civil  war  —  a  war  that  left  upon   the  Southern 
wing  the  scars  of  fortunes  lost  and  friends  sacri- 
ficed.    We   think  it  speaks  volumes  for  the   good 
sense,  good  taste,  and  good  temper  of  our  people. 
And  now  that  the  second  civil  war  is  over  before  it 
began,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  crystallization  of 
Southern  and  Northern  into  a  "best  society"  that 
shall  mark  no  lines  between  its  wings  that  come  from 
local  memories.     At  this  wedding  party,  the  most  of 
whose  guests  were  from  the  sunny  South-land,  we 
enjoyed  our  very  black  Republicanism  in  a  very  quiet 
and  comic  way.     It  was  the  day  after  the  election — 
the  day  after  the  political  Appomattox.     Hancock 
had  surrendered  to  Garfield,  and  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic line  had  been  paroled  on  its  honor,  disbanded 
and  sent  home  for  four  years.     The  gentlemen  heroes 
of  the  political  struggle  had  accepted  the  result,  but 
the  lady  rebels  were  still  crying  ' '  scissors,"  and,  lifting 
their  dimpled  fingers  above  the  surging  waves,  were 
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going  down,  making  signs  of  "  no  surrender  " — snap- 
ping their  "  scissors"  to  the  last.  About  ten  o'clock 
there  came  the  rumor  that  Sam  Tilden  had  tele- 
graphed to  Eugene  Casserly  that  New  York  had  gone 
for  Hancock  by  eight  thousand  majority.  One  of  the 
guests — a  young  journalist — had  seen  the  dispatch. 
It  sent  joy  throughout  the  house.  Bright  young  fe- 
male rebel  eyes  sparkled  with  double  brilliancy.  The 
faces  of  staid  and  sober  Southern  matrons  lighted  up 
with  the  old  battle-fire.  Even  William  T.  Coleman, 
and  George  Hearst,  and  Colonel  Eyre,  and  James  C. 
Flood  coddled  closer  to  the  Bourbon  jug,  and  smiled 
a  tender  smile  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  true. 
This  grapevine  rumor  we  had  heard  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  came  first  to  Colonel  Donahue,  and 
then  to  Judge  Wallace.  It  had  been  exploded  hours 
before,  and  we  knew  it,  and  we  enjoyed  it ;  and  so 
did  the  ladies,  who  believed  it  true.  One  hot  little 
peppermint-drop  of  rebel  sweetness  declared  they 
would  conquer  us  yet.  And  when  we  saw  the  incon- 
sistent little  politician  dancing  with  Harry  Dam  it 
occurred  to  us  that  he  had  brought  the  good  news 
that  he  might  dance  with  all  the  nicest  Southern  girls. 
It  was  a  mean  trick. 


It  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  a 
certain  reaction  is  taking  place  to-day  in  the  literary 
and  musical  worlds.     The  creators  and  their  critics 
have  both  wearied  of  that  ample  and  spacious  style, 
that  "brooding  patience,"   which  characterized  the 
productions  of  the  last  century.     There  is  a  popular 
demand  for  the  essence  of  things  ;  for  terseness  ;  for 
a  sensation  and  crisis  at  every  turn.     If  we  did  not 
progress  by  reactions,  this  tendency  might  be  worthy 
of  a  sweeping  condemnation  ;  but  while  it  is  looked 
upon  with  distrust  by  those  who  boast  the  pride  of 
conservatism,  it  is  not  destitute  of  all  merit.   It  bears, 
at  least,  the  charms  of  fervor  and  brilliancy  ;  and  a 
condensation  which  excludes  superfluities  and  plati- 
tudes together,  requires  a  nicety  of  touch  and  finish 
far  in,  advance  of  old-time  workmanship.     This  taste 
for  the  startling — to  be  frank,  it  is  really  that — is 
rather  ludicrously  illustrated  by  one  of  our  classical 
essayists,  who  writes  to  reprove,  and  not  to  praise, 
the  excesses  of  modern  fashion.     The  story  is  about 
something  that  happened  once  at  the  burning  of  a 
country   meeting-house.     "The  building,"  he  says, 
"  stood  on  a  hill,  and,  apart  from  any  other  consider- 
ations, the  fire  was  as  picturesque  as  could  be  desired. 
When  all  was  a  black  heap,  licking  itself  here  and 
there  with  tongues  of  fire,  there  rushed  up  a  farmer, 
gasping  anxiously,   '  Hez  the  bell  fell  yit? '    An  or- 
dinary fire  was  no  more  to  him  than  that  on  i 
hearth-stone  ;  even  the  burning  of  a  meeting-house; 
itself  a  Vulcanic  rarity,  so  long  as  he  was  of  an- 
other parish,  could  not  tickle  his  outworn  palate;  but 
he  had  hoped  for  a  certain  tang  in  the  downcome  ol 
the  bell,  that  might  recall  the  boyish  flavor  of  confla- 
gration.    There  was  something  dramatic,  no  doubt 
in  this  surprise  of  the  brazen  sentinel  at  his  post,  bu 
the  breathless  rustic  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  type 
of  the  prevailing  delusion  in  aesthetics.     Alas  !  if  the 
bell  must  fall  in  every  stanza,  or  every  number,  how 
shall  an  author  contrive  to  stir  us  at  last,  unless  with 
whole   Moscows,   crowned  with   the    tintinnabulary 
crash   of    the    Kremlin?"      Perhaps  Mr.    Homeier 
was    not    thinking   of    these    things    when    he    ar 
ranged     last    Wednesday's    programme.      But   b] 
chance,     or    otherwise,    and     to     our    taste 
pleasure  both,  it  happened  to  be  one  in  which  th 
bell  did  delightfully  fall  in  every  number.     Schulfc 
Schwerin,  Wagner,  Saint-Saens,  and  Wieniawski— is 
not  that  an  appropriate  list  to  furnish  in  support  o 
the  facts  we  avow  ?    And  if  the  names  of  Beethovei 
and   Meyerbeer  were   included  on   the  azure  leaflet 
which  set  forth  the  musical  menu,  are  not  the  "  Son- 
ata Pathetique"  and   the  third  "  Marche  aux  Flam- 
beaux "   fulfilled   prophecies,  not  only  by  virtue  of 
what  they  long  ago  declared,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the 
companionship  in  which  we  now  find  them?    This 
atmosphere  of  rounded  completion,  then,  prevailingly 
enveloped    all     of     Wednesday's    selections.      The 
"  Grosser  Fest-Marsch"  was  as  neat  and  bright  an" 
introduction  as  heart  could  wish.    The  "  Sonata  Pa- 
thetique "  followed,  with  its  beautiful,  sobbing,  un- 
translatable story,  complete  and  apart,  and  conscien- 
tiously played.     Well  played,  truly,  but  less  intensely 
than  the  "Idyll,"  by  Wagner,  which  succeeded  iL 
The  "Idyll"  is  from  "Siegfried"  (one  of  the  four 
divisions   of  Wagner's  famous  "Trilogy"),  and  its 
theme  must  be  one  that  Wagner  loves  :  for  he  holds 
it  on  this  side  and  that,  in  light,  in  shade,  and  floats 
it  away,  at  last,  on  a  tide  of  harmony  that  buoys  it 
steadfastly,  until  it  ceases  from  the  ear.    Part  Second 
gave    us    "  Phaeton,"    another    symphonic    poem. 
"  This  symphony,"  the  programme  tells  us,  "is  de- 
scriptive of  the  mythological  story  of  Phaeton,  who 
obtained  permission  from  his  father  to  drive  the  chariot 
of    the  Sun.     His  unaccustomed   hands  guide  the 
horses  astray,  and  the  flaming  chariot,  thrown  out  of 
its  course,  approaches  the  terrestrial  regions.     The 
whole  universe  is  about  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
Jupiter  hurls  a  thunderbolt  at  the  imprudent  Phae- 


Carmen"  on  their  return.  A  rumor  is  afloat- 
which  people  would  like  to  credit— that  the  Oregoni- 
ans  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  "Carmen''  re- 
hearsal. Let  us  hope  so.  If  the  company  could 
always  fly  off  into  the  sequestered  glades  of  an  in- 
terior town  to  give  "first  nights,"  they  would  do 
away  with  many  a  bad  impression.  These  first  nights 
are  the  times  that  try  singers'  souls,  and  yet  people 
are  not  to  be  balked  of  their  first  night.  Meantime, 
while  the  singers  are  flown  away,  we  are  to  have  a 
combination  party  in  a  remarkable  drama,  called 
1 '  The  Phoenix  " — a  bird  well  known  to  us  all  in  the 
vague  and  misty  way  in  which  we  know  half  a  hun- 
dred of  these  things.  What  is  the  row  with  this  par- 
ticular phcenix,  why  he  gets  into  the  ashes,  and  how 
he  got  out  of  it,  one  Milton  Nobles  will  tell  us  next 
week.  There  are  some  very  thrilling  lines  in  the 
synopsis,  as,  for  example,.  "The  Bohemian  and  the 
villain  still  pursues  her,"  "  The  Phcenix  never  dies," 
"Mine  own  instruments  all  turned  to  scourges." 
For  the  rest,  it  is  announced  that  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  company  have  been  playing  their  respect- 
ive characters  for  six  consecutive  years ;  and.  as  one 
may  observe,  the  part  of  Dionysius  O  Gall,  an  Irish- 
man is  played  by  Mr.  Sam  Ryan,  and  Moses  Solo- 
mons, a  lew,  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Schwartz,  together  with 
more  of  the  kind,  there  was  evidently  an  attempt  at 
realism  in  the  selection  of  the  company.  So  prepare 
for  your  thrillingesl  thrill,  for  the  "most  unique 
American  melodrama  "  promises  to  be  a  very  high- 
pressure  sort  of  an  affair.  At  the  Baldwin,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Sheridan,  the  new'  leading  man,  is  to  make  his 
bow,  supported  by  Miss  Laura  Don.         Betsy  B. 

Dr.  J.  Simms,  the  celebrated  Physiognomist,  will 
deliver  a  ftourse  of  lectures  in  the  Old  Congregational 
Church,  on  Washington  Street,  Oakland,  commenc- 
ing with  a  free  lecture,  on  Monday  evening,  October 
8  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  will  in  a  few  weeks 
return  from  their  new  Sandwich  Island  home  to  spend 
the  winter  in  San  Francisco.  We  sincerely  hope  that, 
before  thev  return  in  the  spring,  King  Kalakaua  may 
have  settled  all  his  difficulties.  If  McCoppin  should 
put  up  a  primary  election  upon  him,  he  will  make 
Claus  Spreckels  king,  or  annex  the  islands  to  the 
United  States,  create  a  State  government,  and  send 
himself  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

An  interesting  ceremony — or  perhaps  the  better 
phrase  is  "  social  custom  " — is  that  of  betrothment- 
When  the  "affair"  is  settled  the  announcement  is 
made,  and  around  the  festive  board— laden  with 
wine,  and  cake,  and  bridal  flowers — the  families 
gather,  in  recognition  of  the  marital  engagement. 
It  becomes,  as  it  ought,  a  public  matter.  Around 
the  lady's  brow  is  the  aureola  of  her  coming  dignity. 
"  Noli'me  tangere  !  "  she  says  to  all  the  beaux,  and 
he.  the  groom  prospective,  is  put  upon  his  good  be- 
havior. This  ceremony  we  witnessed  this  past  week, 
between  Mr.  A.  F.  Benjamin  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Davis  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  girl,  daughter  of  one 
of  our  leading  merchants.  We  were  of  the  throng 
that,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  gave  our  congratulations 
to  the  young  couple,  wishing  them  joy  as  they  set  out 
together  on  that  journey  which  for  them  has  no  end 
till  they  come  to  the  dark  shore  of  the  river  over 
which  each  must  pass  alone. 

The  following  announcement  is  made  for  next  week: 
' '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  Nutall  request  your 
presence  at  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Car- 
melita  Nutall,  to  Mr.  James  V.  Coleman,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  eight  o'clock,  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral." 
Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  is  one  of  the  nephews  and 
heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  William  O'Brien;  and  the  lady, 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  John  Parrolt,  is  native-born  to 
San  Francisco. 


ton."  Saint-Saens  has  doubtless  produced  a  most 
effective  composition  in  "  Phaeton."  It  was  admi- 
rably played,  and  received  the  first  encore  that  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  any  orchestral  number,  so  tar. 
The  spirited  climax  of  the  thing  is  electrifying,  and 
how  admirably  it  was  attained  !  Indeed,  we  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Homeier  so  visibly  in  earnest 
before.  After  what  we  have  tried  to  say  about 
musical  revolutions,  and  so  forth,  it  scarcely 
becomes  our  good  taste  to  criticise  Saint-SaeDS 
as  a  composer.  His  style,  however,  is  not  broad 
enough  to  gain  a  place  for  him  among  the  re- 
formers of  the  day.  In  a  sense,  he  is  provincial  and 
narrow.  He  bangs  his  musical  hair,  to  be  sure,  and 
clothes  himself  with  eccentricity  as  with  a  garment ; 
but  we  would  give  "  six  bits  in  silver  "  to  know  how 
he  does  it  all,  and  what  he  means  by  it.  Docs  he.  in 
fact,  know  what  he  means  by  it  himself?  Described 
music,  too,  is  a  veiled  insult  to  one's  power  ol  dis- 
crimination and  discernment — as  if  an  artist  should 
paint,  and  write  beneath,  "A  Horse."  Whatever  ag- 
grievement  was  ours  during  the  progress  of  Phaeton 
was  quickly  soothed  away  by  the  exquisite  playing  of 
the  young  violinist.  Leopold  Lichtenberg.  In  the 
"  Romanza"  from  Wieniawski's  second  "Concerto, 
that  young  man  displayed  a  broadness  of  tone,  an 
ease  of  execution,  and  a  delicacy  of  musical  appreci- 
ation both  rare  and  enviable.  Mr.  Lichtenl 
the  event  of  the  third  Homeier  concert.  Perhaps  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  he  has  never  been  fairly  heard 
by  our  reallv  musical  people  before.  Although  he  has 
given  concerts,  they  have  been  under  auspices  whicn 
failed  to  reveal  the  exceptional  merit  of  his  attain- 
ments. In  future  we  hope  he  may  be  greeted  by  inc 
kind  of  audiences  he  deserves.  Meyerbeer  s  third 
' '  Marche  aux  Flambeaux  "  completed— shall  w  e  say 
—the  most  successful  programme  yet  given.  But  they 
are  all  good.  We  leave  Mr.  Homeier  s  concert-room 
with  reluctance  and  regret— and  cry  from  week  to 
week  like  Rudolph  Don  Pedro  Livingston,  for  "more. 

F.  A. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


The  Governor's  Isle. 
Oh,  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  political  time, 

As  it  runs  through  our  domain  every  year, 
With  a  horrible  rhythm  and  a  questionable  rhyme, 
And  a  countless  sweep  and  a  splurge  sublime. 

As  it  blends  with  an  ocean  of  fear. 

How  the  elections  are   drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  ballots  like  thorns  between, 
And  the  years  in  the  toils,  so  they  come  and  they  go, 
On  the  polluted  stream,  with    its  ebb  and  its  flow, 
As  it  glides  in  the  maw  of  the  cranky  machine. 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  this  Salt  River  time, 

Where  the  saddest  of  airs  are  playing, 
There's  a  cloudy  sky  and  a  murky  clime, 
And  a  song  as  doleful  as  a  hell-blast  chime, 

And  the  dismal  blues  with  bloody  hues  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  this  land  is  the  Governor's  Isle, 
And  dead  political  hopes  are  buried  there. 

There  are  brows  of  scorn  and  cake  that  is  dough ; 

There  are  heaps  of  traditions — they  loved  them  so ; 
There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  scattered  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  part  of  a  rag-baby's  prayer ; 
There's  an  organ  unground,  a  harp  without  strings  ; 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  political  rings  ; 

Hand-cock  of  the  walk  like  a  pirate  doth  swear. 

There  are  hands  held  up  in  horror,  and  sore 

At  the  numarious  voters  everywhere ; 
And  we  often  hear,  through  the  scathing  roar. 
Stump-speakers'  voices  in  days  gone  before, 
When  the  news  up  Salt  River  is  lair. 

— Machine  Pact. 


Wives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  wives  sublime ; 

Forty  dollars  for  a  bonnet 

Knocks  a  check-book  out  of  time. 

— Longfellow. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


A  madrigal  and  ballad  concert  will  be  given  by  the 
Unitarian  choir,  assisted  by  others,  in  the  church  on 
Geary  Street,  between  Stockton  and  Dupont,  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  n.  Doors  open  at 
half-past  seven.     Tickets,  fifty  cents. 


The  only  accurate  optometer  to  test  your  sight  is 
our  binocular.  Berteling  &  Watry,  opticians,  427 
Kearny. 

Fellows'  Hypophosphites  makes  an  old  person  look 
years  younger.  "  This  witness  is  true."  Would  that 
I  could  more  widely  make  it  known,  for  its  many  vir- 
tues. Long  may  its  inventor  live  to  see  the  happy 
fruits  of  his  invention. 

Alexander  Clarke.  D.D.,  Amherst,  N.  S. 


r\ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

DR.    JOHN    LORD 

Will  deliver  the  last  of  the  course  of  ten  lectures  Monday 
evening,  November  S,  at  S  o'clock.     Subject: 

DANIEL     WEBSTER  :    THE     AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


ADMISSION 50  CENTS. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


Monday   evening,    November   S,    1880,   and    until    further 
notice,  the  most  successful  of  American  character  actors, 

MILTON    NOBLES, 

Will  present  the  unique  American  Melodrama,  in  three  a 
written  by  himself,  and  played   by   him   over 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  TIMES. 

THE    PHCENIX! 
THE    PHCENIX!     - 

(An  American  play  by  an  American  author.) 


Mr.  Nobles  will  be  supported  by  his  own  company,  the 
principal  members  of  which  have  played  their  respective 
characters  during  six  consecutive  years  of  unvaring  pros- 
perity. 

Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Max  Fehrmann. 


phcexix  matinee  Saturday,  at  2  O'clock. 


Secure  your  seats. 


'  /-'A  LI  FOR  MI  A   THEA  TRE. 


Dikectress Mrs.  Jllia  Melville-Snydef 

Business  Manager Mr.  Chas.  Fl\\kenstei> 


Most  Wonderful  and    Phenomenal   Success   of  California's 
Brilliant  Star, 

MISS  NELLIE   CALHOUN. 


First  appearance  and  debut  of 

MISS    ADELE   WATERS, 

(A  pupil  of  Julia  Melville-Snyder),  Friday  evening,  Nov.  12, 
upon  which  occasion  will  be  produced 

LOVE'S      SACRIFICE! 


CAST: 
MARGARET  ELMORE.. .MISS  NELLIE  CALHOUN 
HERMINIE  DE  VERMONT.. MISS  ADELE  WATERS 

MANON MRS.  JUDAH 

EUGENE  DE  LOR.ME MR.  JNO.  T.  MALONE 

MATTHEW  ELMORE MR.  JAS.  S.  LINDSAY 


GRAND  CALHOUN  MATINEE, 

Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  13, 


Saturday  evening,  Nov.  13..-THE   HUNCHBACK. 
Seats  for  sale  at  the  Pox  Office. 


KOHLER 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis. 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  W.  Sherar,  jyo  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


O.  I. — Tuesday. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  is 
called  to  that  best  brand  of  foreign  wines,  Pommery 
&  Greno  (sec).  As  a  champagne  it  is  unrivaled. 
It  has  so  good  a  reputation  that  it  is  being  imitated 
— the  best  evidence  of  its  popularity— and  a  wine  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  being  offered  to  the  public  as  the 
genuine  Pommery  (sec).  Consumers  are  cautioned 
to  see  to  it  that  every  bottle  bears  the  exact  words  as 
above,  and  the  seal.  Fresh  shipments  of  this  renowned 
wine  have  arrived,  consigned  to  the  agents,  Wolff  & 
Rheinhold,  506  Battery  Street,  rooms  1  and  3. 

Le  Gaulois,  of  Paris,  says:  "In  England,  Apolli- 
naris  is  called  the  Queen  of  Table  Waters  !  We 
have  improved  upon  this  6ott-?not,  and  say,  'the  Queen 
of  Table  Waters,  and  the  Table  Water  of  Queens.' 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  on  her  way  from  Vienna  to 
Madrid,  would  touch  no  other  water. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


CHiCKERINC  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGENT.  NO.  33  DUPONT  ST. 


H.  SIERING  &  00. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


BOOKS I  BOOKS I 

The  undersigned  respectfully  announce  their  intention  of 
RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS  on  the  first  of  January,  and,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  entire  stock  between  now  and  that  date, 
offer  it  at  PRICES  ONLY  SUFFICIENT  TO  COVER  FIRST  COST. 
Their  stock  consists  in  great  part  of 

FINE    AND    RARE    BOOKS, 

Purchased  in  London,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  scarce ; 
and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  ever  ottered  Pacific  Coast  buyers 
to  get  such  works  at  London  prices.  It  also  comprises  books  in 
every  department  of  literature,  including  BIOGRAPHY,  BELLES- 
LETTRES,  TRAVELS,  FINE  ART,  STANDARD,  THEOLOGY, 
etc.,  in  fine  and  plain  bindings,  and  of  the  best  editions. 

HOLIDAY  PURCHASERS  will  find  it  to   their   advantage  to  look 
through  our  stock.     Libraries  and  large  buyers  liberally  dealt  with. 

H.   KELLER   &   CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND   STATIONERS,    116   POST  ST. 

STORE    OPEN    EVENINGS. 


&  CHASE.   PIANOS. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

g£T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "THOMAS 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


NEW   BOOKS 

JUVENILES. 

Chatterbox  for  1880. 

Nursery  for  1880. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  for  1880. 

Every  Girl's  Annual  for  18S0. 

Wide-Awake  for  1SS0. 

St.  Nicholas  for  18S0. 

New  Bodley  Book. 

"Aboard  the  Mauvis." 

Zig-zag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands. 

Child's     Birthday    Books,    by     Kate 

Greenaway. 
Walter  Crane's  Books  for  Children. 
A  Jolly  Fellowship,  by  F.  R.  Stockton. 


Public  and  Private  Libraries  supplied  with  the  stand- 
ard and  new  books  at  a  liberal  discount. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Dreka  s 


Dictionary 
Blotter 


A  new  supply  just  received  at 


R 


oxey 


s 


NOTE.-  -Visiting  Cards  Printed 
from  Plate,  Reduced  from  $2.50 
to  $3.00  per  100. 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 
691  MARKET  ST.  (nucleus  building.) 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-NOV.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco.  ' 


C.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

107    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  full  stock  of  Marcus 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Dreka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES, CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


13T  AND  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DUPONT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


GREEK    MEETS    GREEK. 

Yesterday  morning  (says  the  New  Orleans  Times) 
a  man  with  the  aspect  of  a  book-agent  walked  swiftly 
up  Magazine  Street  until  he  came  opposite  a  house 
where  a  red-headed  woman  with  a  long  nose  and  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  was  washing  the  windows. 

"Is  this  a  boarding-house,  madame?"  he  said, 
gently,  as  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  fence  and 
looked  over  in  the  yard. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman. 
' '  Can  I  obtain  desirable  board  here  at  a  reasonable 
rate  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir  ;  there  is  no  better  house  in  the  city." 
"  Can  I  see  the  landlady  ?  " 
"  I  am  the  landlady,  sir." 

"Ah,  indeed  !  I  have  often  heard  of  the  beauty 
and  industry  of  the  women  of  New  Orleans,  but  now 
I  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact." 

"Do  you  wish  to  secure  board  here?"  inquired 
the  woman,  blushing  and  looking  pleased. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  do.  Have  you  any  old  maids 
in  the  house  who  wear  gimlet  curls,  and  have  pet  par- 
rots that  talk  all  night  and  worry  the  life  out  of  peo- 
ple ?  Are  there  any  babies  here  who  are  always  hav- 
ing the  colic  and  howling  enough  to  make  a  man  a 
maniac?  Madame,  I  am  very  particular  where  I 
board,  as,  the  last  place  I  stopped  at,  my  room  was 
situated  between  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  a 
pair  of  twin  babies  and  a  musician  who  played  on  the 
flute  and  walked  with  a  crutch ;  and  when  the  babies 
became  quiet  on  the  one  side,  the  infernal  cuss  on 
the  other  would  either  be  thumping  over  the  floor  or 
playing  on  the  flute,  until,  at  last,  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  Are  any  of  these  boarding-house  pests  stop- 
ping with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  none  but  quiet  single  men  board  here." 
"Ah,  that  is  surely  a  fine  recommendation.     But 
do  you  set  a  fine  table  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do,"  replied  the  woman,  getting 
angry.     ' '  What  else  do  you  waht  to  know  ?  " 

"What  prompted  me  to  ask  you  the  question  was 
the  fact  that  every  boarding-house  falls  into  the  error 
of  giving  its  boarders  tough  liver  for  breakfast,  which 
is  something  I  detest.  When  a  man  gets  up  in  the 
morning  he  doesn't  feel  like  trying  to  eat  a  spring- 
mattress,  consequently  I  make  it  a  point  to  hunt  up 
a  house  where  the  boarders  are  not  so  cursed.  A 
man  can  stand  codfish-balls  very  well ;  but  human 
nature,  madame,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  tough 
liver  three  times  a  day.  If  you  recollect,  I  said  be- 
fore I  am  very  particular  where  I  board.  Madame, 
are  vou  a  married  woman  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am;  and  I'm  tired  of  answering  your 
questions.  If  you  don't  want  board  here,  just  go 
•away,"  and  the  excited  landlady  slushed  the  soap- 
suds over  the  window-panes,  and  made  her  brush  fly 
like  a  gin-saw.  The  man  still  leaned  on  the  fence 
and  gazed  at  her  steadily. 

"  Madame,  I  see  you  havea  temper,"  he  remarked, 
when  she  turned  around  to  see  if  lie  had  gone  ;  ' '  and 
a  temper,  when  it  is  not  controlled,  often  creates  a 
gre.it  deal  of  misery,  and  no  end  of  divorce  suits. 
I've  no  doubt  that,  when  irritated  by  household 
duties  and  cares,  you  often  give  your  husband  a 
sound  rebuking,  and  if  he  is  a  prematurely  bald- 
headed  man,  it  is  your  own  fault;  yet  you  are  not  to 
blame  for  that  which  nature  endowed  you  with.  But 
this  trouble  can  be  obviated.  I  have  here,  madame, 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  '  Home  Made  Happy  ;  or, 
The  Domestic  Guide.'  This  excellent  volume  I  will 
sell  you  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  As 
I  previously  remarked,  you  can  not  be  blamed  for 
your  temper.  Every  red-headed  woman  with  a  long 
nose  and  a  brown  wart  under  her  left  eye  has  a  sour 
temper,  but  if  you  will  only  follow  the  suggestions 
laid  down  in  this  book,  your  home  will  be  a  paradise, 

and " 

"  If  you  don*t  leave  here,  you  impudent  puppy,  I'll 

call  the  police.     I  want  you  to " 

"  Bear  in  mind,  madame,  that,  no  matter  how  ugly 
you  are,  a  good  disposition  makes  any  woman  angelic, 

and " 

"Ain't  you  going  to  leave,  you  despicable  villain, 

you  bandy-legged " 

' '  Although  you  are  shaped  like  a  lop-sided  triangle, 
and  have  freckles  on  your  face  a^  large  as  a  ginger- 
snap " 

The  next  instant  a  shriek  was  heard,  and  the  book- 
agent  was  stretched  flat  on  the  pavement,  with  a 
bucket  of  soap-suds  on  top  of  him,  and  a  small  dog 
snapping  at  his  heels. 


A  Cambridge,  Mass.,  mother  sent  her  small  boy 
into  the  country,  and  after  a  week  of  anxiety  has  re- 
ceived this  letter:  "I  got  here  all  right,  and  forgot  to 
write  before  ;  it  is  a  very  nice  place  to  have  fun.  A 
fellow  and  I  went  out  in  a  boat,  and  the  boat  tipped 
over,  and  a  man  got  me  out,  and  I  was  so  full  of 
water  1  didn't  know  nolhin' for  a  good  long  while. 
The  other  boy  has  got  to  be  buried  after  they  find 
him.  His  mother  came  from  Chelsea,  and  she  cried 
all  the  time.  A  horse  kicked  me  over,  and  I  have 
got  to  have  some  money  to  pay  a  doctor  for  fixin'  my 
head.  We  are  going  to  set  an  old  barn  on  fire  to- 
night, and  I  should  smile  if  we  don't  have  bully  fun. 
I  lost  my  watch,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  I  shall  bring 
home  some  mud-turtles,  and  I  shall  bring  home  a 
tame  woodchuck,  if  I  can  get  'em  in  my  trunk," 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


ASSETS    OVER    ONE    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

LThe  FIREMANS  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting  ;  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President,  W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

52©  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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WATERS., 


/SALE. 
8;  000,000; 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR    SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Sugar  Refeverv. 

OFFICE,      -       -       -      815  Front  St, 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLES  ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquor*,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


w- 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

-**■      chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


CLIII.— Sunday,  November  7.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Mutton  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Boiled  Salmon — Argonaut  Sauce. 
Rabbits  Stewed  in  Claret  Wine. 
Cauliflower.     Raked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Chickens.     Sweet  Potatoes. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
'  Roulettes  with  Strawberries  and  Cream. 
Fruit-bowl  of  Apples,   Pears,   Peaches,   Plums,    Figs,   and 
Grapes. 
Roulettes  with  Strawberries  and  Crea.m.  — Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  bufter  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to- 
gether, and  mix  with  it  a  beaten  egg,  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
Half  a  cup  of  Hour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.     Place  a  smooth  frying-pan  on  the  stove  ;  butter 
it  as  slightly  as  possible,  and,  when  hot,  drop  in  a  teaspoon 
of  the  mixture;   tip  the  pan  sideways,  and  turn  it  until  the 
entire  bottom  is  covered  with  a  cake  as  thin  as  a  wafer ;  then 
set  the  pan  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  edges  arc  brown  and  crisp,  when  the  centre  will  also  be 
done.     Remove  it  to  a  plate,  and  roll  instantly  into  the  shape 
uf  a  cornucopia.     These  cakes  can  easily  be  handled  when 
*  nii,  but  will  break  when  cool.     Butter  the  frying-pan  only 
fur  >he  first  cake.     Bake  the  day  before  they  are  wanted; 
.ii.:,  iu.st  as  they  are  needed  for  use,  fill  with  whipped  cream 
.mil  strawberries,  apple  sauce,  or  jelly. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


/^ROIVN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

—  ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California^ 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,   Secretary. 

Office—  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 
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•AVAGE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Disirict, 
Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  a.  d.  1SS0,  an 
assessment  (No.  44)  of  one  dollar  ($i)per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1S80,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DROPPING   INTO    POETRY. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  timidly, 
as  the  exchange  editor  handed  her  a  chair,  "  I  have 
composed  a  few  verses,  or  partially  composed  them, 
and  I  have  thought  you  might  help  me  finish  them 
and  then  print  them.  Ma  says  they  are  real  nice  as 
far  as  they  go,  and  pa  takes  the  Eagle  every  day." 

She  was  a  handsome  creature,  with  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  and  a  crowning  glory  as  yellow  as  golden-rods. 
There  was  an  expectant  look  on  her  face,  a  hopeful- 
ness that  appealed  to  the  holiest  emotions ;  and  the 
exchange  editor  made  up  his  mind  not  to  crush  the 
longing  of  that  pure  heart,  if  he  never  struck  another 
lick. 

"  May  I  show  you  the  poetry?"  continued  the  ripe, 
red  mouth.  "You  will  see  that  I  couldn't  get  the 
last  lines  of  the  verses ;  and  if  you  would  please  be  so 
kind  as  to  help  me " 

Help  her  !  Though  he  had  never  even  read  a  line 
of  poetry,  the  exchange  editor  felt  the  spirit  of  the  di- 
vine art  flood  his  soul,  as  he  yielded  to  Ihe  bewilder- 
ing music.     Help  her  !     Well,  he  should  smile. 

"  The  first  verse  runs  like  this,"  she  went  on,  tak- 
ing courage  from  his  eyes  : 

"  How  softly  sweet  the  autumn  air 
The  dying  woodland  fills, 
And  Nature  turns  from  restful  care " 

"  'To  anti-bilious  pills '  !  "  added  the  exchange  ed-    . 
itor,  with  a  jerk.     "Just  the  thing,     It  rhymes,  and  j 
it's  so.    You  take  anybody,  now.    All  the  people  you 
meet  are  ■■'—  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  best,"  interrupted  the  young 

girl.     "  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in   that  way,  but  you  j 

have  a  better  idea  of  such  things.     Now   the  second 

verse  is  more  like  this  : 

"The  dove-eyed  kine  upon  the  moor 
Look  tender,  meek  and  sad, 
While  from  the  vallev  comes  the  roar " 

"  '  Of  the  mateless  liver-pad ' !  "  roared  the  exchange 
editor.  "  There  you  get  it.  That  finishes  the  second 
so  as  to  match  with  the  first.  It  combines  the  fash- 
ions with  poetry,  and  carries  the  idea  right  home  to 
the  fireside.  If  I  only  had  your  ability  in  starting  a  ! 
verse  with  my  genius  in  winding  it  up,  I'd  quit  the 
shears  and  open  up  in  the  poetry  business  to-mor-  ; 
row. " 

"Think  so?"  asked  the  fair  young  lady.  "It 
don't  strike  me  as  keeping  up  the  theme." 

"You   don't  want   to.     You   want   to  break    the. 
theme  here  and  there.     The  reader  likes  it  better,   i 
Oh,  yes.     Where  you  keep  up  the  theme  it  gets  mo- 
notonous." 

"  Perhaps  that's  so,"  rejoined  the  beauty,  bright- 
ening up.  "  I  didn't  think  of  that.  Now  I'll  read 
the  third  verse  : 

"  How  sadly  droops  the  dying  day, 
As  ni^ht  springs  from  the  glen, 
And  moaning  twilight  seems  to  say " 

"  '  The  old  man's  drunk  again'  wouldn't  do,  would 
it?"    asked   the  exchange  editor.     "  Somebody  else, 
wrote  that,  and  we  might  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 
We  must  have  this  thing  original.     Suppose  we  say, 
now   just  suppose  we  say,    'Why  did  I  spout  my^ 
Ben?'" 

"  Is  that  new?"  inquired  the  sweet,  rosy  lips.  "At 
least,  I  never  heard  it  before.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means." 

"  New?   'Deed  it's  new.     '  Ben '  is  the  Presbyterian 
name    for  overcoat,  and    '  spout '   means  to    hook. 
Why  did  T  spout  my  Ben?'  means, 
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WILLIAMS,     DIMOHJD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■**■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 

BOXESTEI.L.  ALIEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Boob,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 j  and  415  Sansomc  St. ,  corner  Commercial. 


THE  D1NGEE&C0NARD  CD'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-MLOOMIllg 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  36  for 
84;  35  for  S5  ;  75  for  SlOj  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture;  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARB  CO. 

Roue-Growers,  West  GROVE,  CHESTER  Co.,  PA. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols,  I,  IIt  III,  IVy   Vy  and   VI 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM foO- 

^~*-  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


Why  did  I  shove 
my  topper?'  That's' just  what  twilight  would  think  of 
first,  you  know.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid ;  that's  just  im- 
mense." 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you,"  said  the  glorious  girl, 
with  a  smile  that  pinned  the  exchange  editor  s  hean 
to  his  spine.     "  This  is  the  fourth  verse  : 

"  The  merry  milkmaid's  sombre  song 
Re-echoes  from  the  rocks, 

As  silently  she  trips  along " 

"  '  With  holes  in  both  her  socks,'  by  Tove  !  "  cried 

the  exchange  editor.     "  You  see " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  remonstrated  the  blushing  maiden. 
"Not  that." 

"  Certainly, "  protested  the  exchange  editor,  wann- 
ing up.  "Nine  to  four  she's  got 'em  ;  and  you  gd 
fidelity  to  fact,  with  a  wealth  of  poetical  expression. 
The  worst  of  poetry  generally  is,  you  can't  state 
things  just  as  they  are.  It  ain't  like  prose.  But  here 
we've  busted  all  the  established  notions,  and  put  up 
an  actual  existence  with  a  veil  of  genuine  poetry  over 
it.     I  think  that's  the  best  idea  we've  struck  yei." 

"  I  don't  seem  to  look  at  it  as  you  do,  but  of  course 
you  are  the  best  judge.     Pa  thought  I  ought  to  say : 
"As  silently  she  trips  along     . 
In  autumn's  yellow  tracks." 

Wouldn't  that  do?" 

"Do!  Just  look  at  it.  Does  'tracks'  rhyme  to 
'rocks'?  Not  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  it  don't.  Besides, 
when  you  say  '  tracks '  and  '  rocks  '  you  give  the  im- 
pression of  some  fellow  heaving  things  at  another  1 
fellow  who's  scratching  for  safely.  'Socks,'  on  the 
other  hand,  rhymes  with  the  'rocks,' and  beautififfl 
them,  while  it  touches  up  the  milkmaid,  and  by  de- 
scribing her  condition  shows  her  to  be  a  child  of  the  1 
very  nature  you  are~showing  up." 

"  I  think  you're  right,"  said  the  sweet  angel.  "  I  II 
tell  pa  where  he  was  wrong.  This  is  the  way  the  fifth 
verse  runs  : 

"  And,  close  behind,  the  farmer's  boy 
Trills  forth  his  simple  tunes, 
And  slips  beside  the  maiden  coy ' 

"'And  splits  his  pantaloons';  done  it  myself; 
know  just  exactly  how  it  is.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
you "  .    .     I 

Snip,  snip,  snip.  Paste,  paste,  paste.  But  it  is  1 
with  a  saddened  heart  that  he  snips  and  pastes  among 
his  exchanges  now.  The  beautiful  vision  that  for  a 
moment  dawned  upon  him  has  left  but  the  recollec- 
tion in  his  heart  of  one  sunbeam  in  his  life,  quenched 
by  the  shower  of  tears  with  which  she  denounced  him 
as  a  "nasty  brute"  and  went  out  from  him  forever.— 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  OaMimd Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,    OCT.   iS, 

1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
7.  ? 0  A ' M- '  Daily->  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  '*J  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    "Sacramento" 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).     Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez 

Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  A-M~9Daify  Local 'Passenger  Train 

.  ,  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 

arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

Q    OQ  A.M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

7    J?  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Kcno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

JO  00  ^"   /J^'?   &a*fyy  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

J.  00  J"-  ^"'  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

■?  OO  ^'  I^">  ®atty-<  Local -Passenger  Train 

•J  '  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

d.    00  ^'  ^''  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

"T"*  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  Lords- 
burgh,  1,138  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga, 

,1  QQ  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

if.,\JKS  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

oq  P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

\D  ■  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
'Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  lo  Carson. 

A    0  Q  P.  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7"^J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

r  QQ  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 

J  '  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona, 

£T  qq  P.  M.j  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

J)  '  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  A.  m.,  3.00  v. 
M.,  4.00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  m, 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
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Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows: 

O  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
^Jw  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3,37  P.  M. 

SSLStajjes  for  Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 
m   ,m  A-  M*  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

1  \j.yv  Trainj  for  San  j^  Gilroy(Hollisterand  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

ffSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £§f  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

2  ->«n  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'JU  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
A    7n  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
w'Ou  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO 
MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $^  5c 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive 5-  ^ 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 
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QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  foi 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Thursday,  Dec.  16. 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  oh  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


T 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U:  S.  Bands 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia.  Nevada. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


5 


OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER'      ARRANGEMENT 


THROUGH  TO   SANTA   CRUZ. 

Commencing  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1880,  Eoats  and 
Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  .r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
*-"  ~tJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
?  ?H  P'  M'  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
J' J  Santa  Cruz,  and  all  intermediate  points. 
A  3d  **'  ^'  J-^ILY,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Alameda, 
T'JW   Newark,  San  lose,  and  all  intermediate  points 

ON  SATURDAYS  ONLY  this  train  will  run  through 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  returning  will  leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Mon- 
days at  4.50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  at  8.50  a.  m. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional   train   will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 
j    4Q  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points. 

SS3T  In  Alameda,  all  through  trains  will  stop  at  Park  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue  only. 

STAGES  CONNECT 
At  Los  Gatos  with  8.45  a.  m.  and  3-30  v.  m.  trains  for  Con- 
gress Spnngs  and  Saratoga..    At  Wright's  with  all  trains  for 
Wright's  Summit  House,  and  at  Glenwood  with  8.45  a.  m. 
train  for  Magnetic  Springs. 

Through  trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8 .  50  and  q .  50 
A.  M.  and  6.35  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY 
From  San  Francisco— *6. 35,  7.40,  8.45,  9.45,  io.3o, 
11.30  a.m.  is. 30,  1.30,  tz.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5.45,  *6-45,  7.50  8  50 
9.50,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  ,2.35,  fi-35,  2-35.  3-35,  4-3s! 
5-35.  o-35.  and  9.30  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street, 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
eveiy  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1S36. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


F.  W.  BOWEN, 

Superintendent. 


G.  H.  WAGGONER, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


B  5.20 
6.00 
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9.24 

9-54 


1.24 
i-54 
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4.24 
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5.24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 


9.10 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — g.I5  and  II<I5  Ai  M> 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  m.      Daily  Except  Sundays— 0.15  p    m' 
From  Oakland  -Daily— 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05—3.05 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sut/days — 6.05  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN 

General  Sup't.  ;Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


F 


ULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF 
RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

2^     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     fl3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON, 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets,    - 


$3T.©5»!J,75© 
4i,S9C,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA: 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.   LATON,  Secretary. 


LTOME  MUTUAL 

x  -1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40G  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  EAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

ArO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
ELLIOTT  &  SON,  Ceneral  Agents. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits.  * 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown • Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  TremonC  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 
—L 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.   L.   DODGE.  . 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

fiFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
BST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used    upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  5ao  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  LeidesdoiQ"  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Jano 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives- 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  ULUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE       ARGONAUT 


KOEHLER 
&  RITTER 

(J.  T.  Bonestell,  Successor.)' 

26  Post  St.  26  Post  St. 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 

ARTISTIC  SILVER  WARE, 

FINE  SILVER  PLATED  GOODS, 

SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY. 


26  POST  STREET. 


(7>  —  ~  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
V?  /*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


F  A  L  K  '  S 

MILWAUKEE 


Received  the  first  prize  and  modal 
at  the  mechanics'  Fair,  lssu.  OVER 
ALL  OTHER  COMPETITORS.  For 
purity,  excellence,  and  uniformity  of 
quality  it  has  no  equal. 

The  Committee  for  Awards  on  Beer 
was  composed  of  the  following  well- 
known  gentlemen:  J.  I.  Klcasdale, 
».!>.:  Robert  H.  Nut  tall.  II.  D.;  H. 
Behr.  III.  D. ;  William  Hammond,  91. 
D. ;  Prof.  William  H.  Scarby ;  E.  B. 
Pond,  Esq. 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING   &  CO. 

SOLE   AGENTS, 
No.  407  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  [ 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
5STA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Tig^c- — >.  ,t-^  The  mos:  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
:' ■  iei  ''jiriw^'-' <'  've  v's'on  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
^rmt\r^"'l^  charge,  and  all  kiiuls  of  Lenses  made  to 
tesSLr—"  or(jer  at  ^-eatiy  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 

IVo.  TH\  Market  Street. 


REAMISH'S 


DIAMONDS 

f\F  ALL  SLZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
^     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  Morse  Diamond-Cutting   Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  materials.  No. 
624  market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &*  CO. j  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  yUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDCE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL    EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

IOFFICE  AND  SALESROOM' 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  420  Market  Street. 


(JOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

t>  ,  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
^  ■  ■*  J.  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Love  lady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

.  ~f.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
~T'0        Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5ns\  A.   M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•  t-'t/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7-30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1-30,  ts-3o,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  v.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5-45,  '6-45,  7-37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35.  ti.35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-38. 
5-35i  6.35,  9-30,  and  10.00  v.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  EOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 

ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  Is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &.  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


T)IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

~^~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day, 
Dividend  No.  21,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Friday1,  Nov,  12,  1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room    No.   29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309    Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Co..  S.  F.,  Nov.  3,  1880.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named 
company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  11)  of  Twenty-five 
Cents  {25c.)  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday, 
November  15,  1880,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  Room  No. 
19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Californix 
Iransfer  books  will  be  closed  from  Thursday  November  11, 
1880,  until  Tuesday,  November  16,  1880. 

JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary- 


UELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

"^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  23)  of  seventy-fis  e  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday-, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco.  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Ad- 


ywT  %,  ^r^  1    *3  8  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  bertselL. 

FREE  aygs.-1a2fiss.iMt 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

NO.  38  GEARY  STREET, 

Have  novt  Ji>  stock  a  magnificent  as- 
sortment of  K.4.TTAX  CHAIRS 
and    FURNITURE. 

This  cut  represents 


Lady's  Stiuare-TopIRocker,  ,SJo.'309, 
at  $7.  Library  Rocker,  in  above  pat- 
tern, No.  326,  at  $9.  Large  Rocker, 
No.  307,  at  $11. 

Send  stamp   or  apply  for  our  new  and  elegantly 
illustrated  Catalogue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT, 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Ho.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
JMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
•*     fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG :  COALWG  CO. 


MAJOLICA 


TILES  I    TILES  II 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


a  encaustic! 

V®Oi  GLAZED, 

3§|Qs<3  ART  PAINTED  AND  ] 

H-jif-  "jj^X; 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE   BEST.lTRY  THEM. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS, 


CAP   AND    BELLS. 


A  Story  that  Professes  Fiction,  but  is  Really  Fact. 


"  I  love  a  fool,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  as  naturally  as  if  he 
were  my  own  kith  and  kin." 

If  the  whimsical  Eh'a  were  honest  in  his  expression,  how 
he  would  have  adored  Mrs.  Arbuckle.  At  the  time  I  choose 
to  make  a  starting-point  in  her  life  she  was  a  widow,  with 
two  well-grown  children.  She  had  been  left  with  a  comfort- 
able jointure,  and,  like  John  Gilpin's  wife,  "  although  she  was 
on  pleasure  bent,  she  had  a  frugal  mind."  So  Mr.  Arbuckle's 
thousands  were  in  no  danger  of  being  squandered.  She  had 
worn  her  weeds  decorously,  always  taking  care  that  her 
widow's  veil  should  be  pinned  on  in  the  latest  fashion  ;  and 
for  four  social  seasons  she  had  abstained  from  any  of  the 
"outings"  which  mourning  wives  feel  are  their  due  when  their 
year  of  grief  has  expired.  To  do  things  decently  and  in 
order  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  creed. 
She  had  a  pew  in  church,  or  an  economical  part  of  one,  and 
she  sat  in  it  every  Sunday,  listened — yes,  actually  listened — 
to  the  sermon,  saw  everybody  with  her  outer  sight,  and  went 
home  contented.  Why  do  you  sneer,  you  carping  critic, 
over  there  in  the  corner  ?  Wasn't  that  enough  for  any  woman 
to  do? 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  never  discontented,  because  of  a  beau- 
tiful faith  in  her  own  belongings,  her  family,  her  house,  her 
bonnets,  her  behavior — in  fact,  she  believed  so  implicitly  in 
her  own  judgment  that  she  bestowed  advice  everywhere. 
She  was  not  meddlesome,  for  she  was  a  gentlewoman ;  but, 
when  her  friends  talked  of  their  household  trials,  as  ladies 
do  sometimes,  Mrs.  Arbuckle  seemed  to  fee]  that  she  was  an 
instrument  set  aside  to  deliver  them  from  trouble.  "  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  how  to  do  it,"  she  would  say.  "Have  blue  cur- 
tains here.  They  would  be  lovely.  Blue  curtains  and  blue 
things  on  the  dressing-table  ?  Why,  yes,  /  would.  Put  your 
piano  in  here — it's  easy  enough.  Just  fix  the  whole  thing  up 
in  blue.  It'll  be  lovely."  And  then  she  would  go  away, 
serenely  unconscious  jhat  her  advice  was  scorned.  She  ac- 
cepted the  world  literally.  She  read  the  morning  papers,  but 
never  lifted  book-covers;  they  were  too  ponderous.-  And 
she  wrote  newsy  letters  to  her  friends,  and  notes  of  condo- 
lence to  society.  Life  meant,  to  her,  having  Minnie's  dresses, 
made  over  and  getting  a  new  cook.  The  country  was  a  place 
where  everybody  went  in  summer.  Of  God's  world — a, world 
of  sin  and  want,  suffering  and  ecstasy,  of  sunshine  and 
curses — she  knew  nothing.  She  was  a  Fool.  She  is  worth 
your  pity,  for  she  was  born  with  her  infirmity.  She  is  not 
worth  your  pity,  for  she  did  not  know  what  glory  went  by  her 
every  day,  or  what  crime  and  shame  sat,  Lazarus-like,  at  her 
gate. 

One  day  Mrs.  Arbuckle  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope. Chenery  was  old  enough  for  travel  to  improve  him, 
and — yes,  she  thought  she  would  go.  "  I  want  to  go  to  Yo- 
semite  first,1'  she  said,  placidly,  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Grey,  "  be- 
cause everybody  goes  to  Yosemite,  and  it  is  thought  so 
strange  if  Californians  say  they  have  never  been  there."  So 
she  made  up  what  she  called  ''a  nice  party,"  and  they  "did" 
Yosemite,  and  felt  that  they  were  prepared  to  encounter  the 
Eastern  tourist  on  his  own  ground.  Then  everybody  came 
to  see  her  before  she  left  for  Philadelphia,  where  all  her  aris- 
tocratic kith  and  kin  lived  and  drawled  in  the  Philadelphia 
vernacular.     She  told  each  caller  her  programme  : 

"Yes,  we  leave  on  Saturday.  Do  you  think  you  would 
take  any  lunch  ?  It's  such  a  trouble.  Chenery  can  get 
things  for  me  if  I  don't  want  to  get  out  at  the  stations.  I'm 
going  to  dress  very  plainly  for  the  trip:  just  a  simple  ulster, 
with  one  strap  behind  (Minnie,  get  my  ulster  to  show  Mrs. 
Grey),  over  my  drap  d'iti  short  suit.  Don't  you  think  that 
will  be  nice?  It  seems  to  me  about  the  thing.  Would  you 
take  Minnie's  seal-skin?  I  don't  think  she'll  need  it — do 
you?  Perhaps  I  will,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest. 
Do  you  know,  it  makes  me  so  sad  to  think  Mr.  Arbuckle 
isn't  here  to  go  with  me.  He  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much. 
Oh,  yes,  I  hope  to  come  back,  you  know.  Mr.  Arbuckle's 
friends  have  been  so  kind  to  me  ;  and,  of  course,  it's  quite 
like  home.  Why  wasn't  I  at  church  yesterday  ?  Why,  I 
don't  remember.  Where  were  we,  Minnie?  Oh,  yes,  we 
went  out  to  the  cemetery  to  put  some  flowers  on  her  papa's 
grave.     How  stupid  of  me  not  to  remember!     It  made  me 


so  sad.  So  many  of  my  friends  say  they'll  feel  quite  lost 
when  I  go  away.     They  all  declare  they'll  follow." 

And,  with  such  pleasing  bits  of  converse,  Mrs.  Arbuckle 
bade  farewell  to  her  adopted  State,  and  got  under  way. 

She  enjoyed  her  overland  trip  immensely.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Arbuckle  enjoyed  everything.  She  took  a  serene  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  any  stray  glance  in  her  direction  was  one  of 
admiration  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  her  painful  grief  for  the 
gone-before  husband.  To  hear  her  talk  of  "Archie,"  you 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  good-sized  saint,  and  it 
both  bored  and  amused  "Archie's"  friends  to  have  virtues 
brought  forward  which  were  slightly  out  of  keeping  with  his 
character.  The  tears  would  well  up  in  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  eyes 
as  she  wiped  them  with  her  black-rimmed  handkerchief, 
and  she  would  glorify  Mr.  Arbuckle,  and  declare  that  it  was 
so  sad  to  be  alone.  She  could  not  go  anywhere,  it  made  her 
"so  sad."  That  is,  she  could  not  go  everywhere.  She  drew 
a  decorous  line,  with  concerts,  church,  and  family  dinner- 
parties on  one  side,  and  theatres,  dancing-parties,  and  big 
alfresco  entertainments  generally  on  the  other. 

Her  gayety  came  on  gradually,  with  her  narrowing  crape, 
her  lessening  veil.  Each  change  in  her  attire  was  announced 
with  due  solemnity,  and  fully  explained  to  all  her  acquaint- 
ances : 

"  You  see,  I  want  to  take  off  my  heavy  veil  before  warm 
weather  comes  on.  Lora  writes  me  that  ladies  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  have  been  in  mourning  as  long  as  I  have,  leave  off 
their  long  veils  and  wear  a  little  net  over  the  face — just  a  lit- 
tle net,  you  understand.  Now,  do  you  think  a  little  net  would 
be  becoming  to  me  ?"  and  so  on.  One  always  felt  as  if  he 
wanted  a*sieve  for  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  conversation,  there  was 
so  much  husk  and  so  little  flour.  At  the  time  the  European 
trip  was  decided  upon,  Mrs.  Arbuckle  had  already  thrown 
away  the  long  funereal  veil,  and  replaced  it  by  a  "  little  net.' 
She  had,  in  fact,  left  out  crape  altogether  from  her  costume, 
and  a  corresponding  sprightliness  had  spread  over  her  de- 
meanor. She  allowed  herself  to  be  teased  about  some  ad- 
miring gentleman's  compliments. 

"So  absurd,"  she  said,  complacently;  "but  of  course  I 
can't  help  those  things.  He  is  so  devoted  to  the  children. 
They  think  there  is  no  one  like  Mr.  Ipswich." 

Now,  when  a  relict  begins  to  measure  the  amount  of  de- 
votion her  children  receive  along  with  her  own,  when  she 
talks  of  what  she  shall  do  with  the  black-bordered,  bedewed 
handkerchiefs  which  have  caught  all  the  tears  of  her  mourn- 
ing-time, and  tries  to  keep  up  for  her  family's  sake,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  she  is  willing  to  be  kept  up  for  somebody 
else's  sake.  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  no  faith 
in  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  grief?  How  much  you  mistake  me  !  It 
was  as  sincere  as  her  avowal  that  Mr.  Arbuckle  never  touched 
cards,  or  that  she  was  so  glad  Mr.  Arbuckle  never  drank. 
The  same  mental  cataract  which  prevented  her  from  seeing 
Mr.  Arbuckle  in  a  semi-somnolent  state  of  drunkenness  ev- 
er)- night,  or  knowing  that  he  gambled  away  more  than  he 
had  left  her,  held  her  own  absurdities  under  a  curtain. 

Mr.  Ipswich  made  a  fine  point  of  interest  during  the  first 
part  of  her  trip.  He  had  been  introduced  to  her  as  an  old 
friend  of  Archie's,  and  had  so  openly  shown  his  admiration 
for  Archie's  widow  that  she  could  not  but  look  upon  him  with 
partial  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Foote  introduced  him  to  us,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
the  questions  of  a  friend  on  the  cars;  "Mr.  Andrew  Foote, 
you  know ;  so  he  must  be  nice.  Mr.  Foote  knew  I  was  all 
alone  with  the  children,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  it  would 
be  nice  for  me  to  have  some  one  to  call  on  in  case  anything 
should  happen.     It  was  so  kind  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?" 

Mr.  Foote  was  a  Sand  City  millionaire,  and  such  a  being 
could  do  nothing  wrong  in  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  eyes.  Any  clumsy 
courtesy,  such  as  the  beings  of  Sand  City  are  wont  to  dis- 
pense, sent  her  into  a  flutter  of  happiness. 

"Mr.  Ipswich  seems  to  enjoy  taking  care  of  us,  too,"  she 
babbled  on. 

"He  said  he  had  dreaded  the  trip;  it  was  so  stupid  to 
travel  alone.  He  knew  poor  Archie  so  well,  too.  There  he 
comes  now.  He  has  been  to  get  me  some  tea,  I  know.  He 
is  so  thoughtful." 

Mr.  Ipswich  was  thoughtful.  He  seemed  unwearying  in 
his  efforts  to  be  agreeable,  and  his  glittering  black  eyes  saw- 
just  what  was  needed  before  Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  quite  con- 
scious of  the  need.  He  was  a  portly,  middle-aged  man,  with 
much  black  hair  and  beard,  which  made  his  handsome  white 


teeth  look  a  trifle  too  white.  He  had  coarse,  stubby  hands, 
and  a  corresponding  stubbiness  of  speech,  which  Mrs.  Ar- 
buckle graciously  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
been  introduced  by  "  Mr.  Foote — M,r.  Andrew  Foote."  A 
disinterested  stranger  might  also  have  thought  his  studs  and 
sleeve-buttons  rather  ostentatious,  but  Mrs.  Arbuckle  re- 
membered, with  a  saving  grace,  that  Lora  had  written  how 
big  were  Brother  Robert's  latest  acquisitions  in  that  line,  and 
was  comforted. 

He  talked  a  great  deal  about  mines,  and  confided  to  Mrs. 
Arbuckle  the  fact  that  his  present  mission  to  New  York  was 
to  put  one  on  the  market.  He  carried  with  him  many  ore 
specimens,  which  he  showed  seriously  to  acquaintances,  and 
he  seemed  to  know  everybody. 

Before  Mr.  Andrew  Foote  took  Mr.  Ipswich  up  to  Mrs. 
Arbuckle,  he  had  said,  with  a  jocular  poke  in  the  ribs : 
"  Now,  Joe,  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to  a  pretty  widow, 
with  lots  of  money  in  four  per  cents,  and  a  well  grown  fam- 
ily. If  you  can't  inake  up  your  Eureka  Consolidated  in  Ar- 
buckle stock,  you're  not  good  for  much."  And  Mr.  Ipswich 
had  evidently  taken  his  mentor's  advice  to  heart. 

Mr.  Foote  and  he  had  been  connected  in  many  schemes 
where  one  man  does  the  dirty  work  and  the  other  reaps  the 
winnings.  They  had  drank  bad  whisky  together  in  gaudy 
mountain  saloons,  had  held  secret  conferences  in  private 
offices,  but  Mr.  Ipswich  never  appeared  in  Mr.  Foote's  be- 
statued,  be-pictured,  be-frescoed  parlors,  unless  it  might  be 
on  New  Year's  Day,  or  when  a  crush  ball  permitted  "every- 
body" to  be  invited.  There  was  not  a  pin-point's  difference 
between  the  two  men  as  to  manners,  morals,  or  physique. 
Where  was  the  difference,  then  ?  Ah,  my  clever  cynical 
friend  in  the  corner,  who  laughed  at  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  religious 
zea\, yoit  know  where  it  lay,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Ipswich  could  talk  very  big  talk,  though,  and  a  speci- 
men of  it  beguiled  Mrs.  Arbuckle  into  confiding  to  him  many 
of  her  difficulties  in  investing  "  poor  Archie's  "  legacy.  Need 
I  say  her  confidence  was  not  without  its  reward,  and  that 
Mr.  Ipswich  took  an  almost  brotherly  interest  in  her  plans 
and  prosperity? 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  faithfully 
record  the  interesting  conversation  of  these  newly  made 
friends,  but  it  could  not  be  squeezed  into  anything  less  than 
a  folio  volume,  and  both  publisher  and  public  sneer  at  that 
sort  of  thing  now-a-days.  By  the  time  they  reached  Omaha, 
Mrs.  Arbuckle  had  become  the  unconscious  target  for  all  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  with  which  her  fellow-passengers  sought  to 
beguile  their  time.  I  beseech  you  not  to  suppose  that  she 
did  anything  which  could  have  been  considered  "bad  form," 
even  in  her  beloved  Philadelphia.  I'm  inclined  to  think 
the  mischief  all  came  from  the  "  little  net "  over  her  face, 
which  she  wore  as  persistently  as  if  it  would  protect  her  from 
all  evil. 

,  At  Omaha  the  change  of  cars  was  effected  with  much  ease 
to  our  amiable  widow  and  her  children,  through  the  friendly 
interposition  and  care  of  Mr.  Ipswich.  In  fact,  that  gentle- 
man was  rapidly  becoming  indispensable  to  their  comfort. 
At  last  they  were  fairly  settled,  and  en  route  for  New  York. 
Mr.  Ipswich  had  just  sat  down  to  a  game  of  dominoes  with 
the  children.  It  was  really  a  pretty  sight — the  big,  burly 
man  adapting  himself  to  his  young  friends,  and  giving  up 
his  time  to  their  amusement.  One  would  have  said  it  was  a 
family  party. 

"Why,  there's  Mr.  Duplice," exclaimed  Mrs. Arbuckle, de- 
lightedly. "Chenery,  do  you  see  Mr.  Duplice?  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  has  seen  us  ?  I  don't  believe  he  has  seen  us.  Isn't 
that  odd?  Where  do  you  suppose  he  has  been?  Did  you 
see  him  before,  Chenery?  He's  a  very  old  friend  of  ours, 
Mr.  Ipswich.  Chenery,  I  think  you  had  better  just  run  across 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Duplice ;  I  know  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
us.  Ah  !  Chenery  is  speaking  to  him  now.  How  surprised 
he  is  !  I  knew  he  would  be  surprised.  They  are  coming 
over  here  now.     No,  don't  move,  Mr.  Ipswich. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Duplice?  Why,  where  have  you 
been?  How  odd  that  we  should. meet  you  here.  Mr.  Ips- 
wich, Mr.  Duplice.  Are  you  going  to  New  York  ?  Did  you 
get  on  at  Omaha?  You  did?  How  very  strange!  We 
didn't  see  you,  did  we,  children  ?  Chenery,  give  your  seat  to 
Mr.  Duplice,  and  go  over  and  play  dominoes  with  those  lit- 
tle girls.  No,  don't  go,  Mr.  Ipswich.  Mr.  Ipswich  has  been 
so  kind." 

And  then,  as  Mr.  Ipswich  persisted  in  leavir 
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buckle  to  the  new-comer :  "  Mr.  Foote  introduced  him  to  me. 
He's  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Foote's — Mr.  Andrew  Foote."  And 
the  whole  story  of  the  introduction  was  repeated,  with  such 
variations  and  suffixes  as  Mrs.  Arbuckle  found  necessary. 
Mr.  Duplice  took  all  this  very  coolly — the  surprise,  the  de- 
light, the  volley  of  questions — and  leaned  back  in  Mr.  Ips- 
wich's vacated  seat,  with  the  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
much  feminine  adulation. 

He  was  tall  and  thin  ;  he  had  light-brown  hair  and  much 
backward  sweep  of  forehead  to  crowd  away  the  hair ;  a  fine 
aquiline  nose,  and  splendid  waxed  mustache.  There  was  a 
faint  resemblance  in  his  features  to  those  of  the  late  la- 
mented Emperor  of  the  French,  and  it  was  probably  from 
some  comment  or  compliment  concerning  such  resembance 
that  the  splendid  mustache  was  so  carefully  retouched,  and 
the  fine  features  preserved  in  as  impassive  outline  as  if  their 
owner  wore  a  mask. 

Mr.  Duplice  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  german  in 
Sand  City  during  the  first  year  of  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  marriage, 
•an  authority  in  social  codes,  a  resolute  evening  caller — in 
short,  a  society  man.  When  younger  fellows  pushed  him 
back,  he  fell  gracefully  in  the  rank  of  bachelors,  and  flirted 
"with  married  ladies  pleasantly,  to  lose  no  tithe  of  his  honestly 
acquired  reputation  as  "  dangerous."  But,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, some  unlucky  circumstances  had  sent  Mr.  Duplice  away 
from  his  adopted  city  under  a  cloud,  and  he  had  only  been 
heard  of  vaguely  in  his  own  circles  now  and  then,  and  finally 
forgotten.  It  was  only  a  trifle  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  which,  as  confidential  clerk,  he  had  appropriated  ; 
and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  society  should  so  lose  its  star.  But 
the  truth  was,  he  had  not  stolen  enough.  Even  the  sternest 
moralist,  now-a^days,  knows  how  to  measure  his  denuncia- 
tions when  he  deals  with  big  sin  versus  little  sin,  and  we  all 
smile  approvingly  when  the  lash  falls  on  the  latter  and  only 
tickles  the  former. 

He  had  been,  during  Archie's  lifetime,  one  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
buckle's trusty  and  tried  friends;  the  major-domo  of  her  lit- 
tle entertainments,  her  councillor  in  the  pros  and  cons  of 
manners  and  morals.  Archie  was  everything  to  her,  of 
course,  but  in  certain  matters  she  preferred  Mr.  Duplice  as 
authority. 

To  find  her  old  friend  again  after  so  many  years,  in  such 
an  unexpected  manner,  was  a  happy  chance,  which  opened 
all  the  flood-gates  of  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  speech  to  their  utmost 
width.  More  than  ever  I  feel  the  hopelessness  of  a  con- 
scientious chronicler,  when  I  think  of  the  torrent  of  words 
which  rushed  through  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  lips  during  that 
few  days'  journey  to  New  York.  She  tried  very  hard  to  rec- 
oncile the  discordant  elements  of  her  body-guard,  but  was 
not  quite  successful.  Mr.  Ipswich,  somehow,  fell  into  the 
second  place,  but  did  not  yield  his  claims  entirely.  His 
rival's  grave  self-possession  and  easy  egotism  put  him  at  a 
mighty  disadvantage.  Even  to  Mrs.  Arbuckle  his  inequali- 
ties of  speech  and  deportment  rose  to  the  surface  more  no- 
ticeably than  before,  and  she  was  constantly  appealing  to 
Mr.  Duplice,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the  "happy  times 
when  Mr.  Arbuckle  was  alive." 

After  two  or  three  struggles  for  supremacy,  Mr.  Ipswich 
accepted  the  situation— cheerfully,  too,  if  one  could  judge 
from  an  outside  view  of  his  mind.  He  went  back  to  his 
domino-playing  with  the  children,  and  was  kindly  permitted 
by  Mr.  Duplice  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  while  the 
latter  plied  Mrs.  Arbuckle  with  honeyed  flattery,  and  they 
exchanged  reminiscences  galore. 

"How  can  people  travel  with  so  many  bundles?"  said 
Mrs._Arbuckle,  plaintively.  "Did  you  see  the  young  man 
who  came  in  at  the  last  station,  Mr.  Duplice  ?  (Minnie,  how 
soiled  your  hat  is  getting!)  Such  a  nice-looking  young  man, 
quite  like  a  gentleman,  but  he  carried  a  great  parcel  in  a 
newspaper.  Do  you  think  if  he  was  really  nice  he  would 
have  carried  a  parcel  done  up  in  a  newspaper?  Now.  if  it 
had  been  a  brown  paper — /  don't  mind  carrying  a  small  par- 
cel myself  if  it  is  rolled  in  brown  paper.  Why,  I've  often 
done  it,  when  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  didn't  want  to  wait  for  the 
things  to  be  sent  home.  You've  seen  me,  haven't  you,  Che- 
nery?  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  carry  anything  in  a  newspaper 
— should  you,  Mr.  Duplice?" 

Mr.  Duplice  flicked  off  a  presumptuous  cinder,  which  had 
fallen  on  his  cuff,  with  a  slender,  white  forefinger,  and 
gazed  at  his  inquisitor  impassively. 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  I  think  one 
might  carry  flowers  in  a  newspaper.  In  fact,  that  is  quite 
permissible,  but  nothing  else.  I  would  not  carry  anything 
else  in  a  newspaper."    And  Mr.  Duplice  smiled  languidly. 

"What  damned  nonsense!"  thought  Mr.  Ipswich,  who  sat 
just  behind  them,  making  a  set  of  jackstraws  for  Minnie. 
But  possibly  our  friend's  lack  of  appreciation  was  caused  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  days  when  he  had  used  a  newspaper 
for  a  table-cloth,  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Bulge-Eye  Mine  ; 
how  he  had  carried  his  own  soiled  linen  to  the  wash,  wrapped 
in  a  number  of  the  Virginia  Enterprise.  In  short,  he  would 
scarcely  have  dared  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Arbuckle  a  list  of  his 
enormities  in  this  direction.  I  think  it  was  about  this  time 
that  he  began  to  falter  slightly  in  his  wooing,  and  an  alterna- 
tive to  matrimony  presented  itself  to  him. 

"  I'll  try  'Bacchante'  on  the  market,  and  if  she  don't  go, 
old  Baldy  must  be  euchred." 

I  regret  to  say  the  latter  name  represented  the  elegant 
Mr.  Duplice  in  Mr.  Ipswich's  mind.  Meanwhile,  "  Baldy " 
was  mentally  calculating  what  an  advantage  Archie's  four- 
per-cents  would  be  to  him  in  his  new  profession.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  he  had  taken  up  medicine  after  his  California 
fiasco,  and  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
eye,  turning  out  blind  folks  from  his  factory  with  an  imper- 
turbable-confidence which  argued  well  for  his  success.  One 
quack,  more  or  less,  in  this  era  of  quacks,  doesn't  alter  the 
life  and  death  balance  very  much,  I  suppose  ;  and,  at  least, 
the  profession  could  boast  of  few  members  with  Doctor  Du- 
plice's  charming  manners. 

That  gentleman  had  made  his  home  in  New  York,  but,  to 
Mrs.  Arbuckle's  delight,  announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
Germany  later  in  the  summer,  to  prosecute  his  oculistic 
studies  under  Professor ,  a  brilliant  disciple  and  stu- 
dent of  the  late  Von  Graafe. 

"  I  hope  you  will  go  over  when  we  do.  Do  you  hear, 
Chenery?  Wouldn't  it  be  pleasant  to  have  Mr.  Duplice 
travel  with  us  to  Paris  ?" 

It  may  be  imagined  Mr.  Ipswich  did  not  hear  these  con- 
/ersations  with  much  complacency,  and  he  devoted  himself 


to  formulating  his  plans  for  the  success  of  the  Bacchante 
Mine. 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  met  in  New  York  by  "Brother  Rob- 
ert," who  represented  the  elegance  and  social  might  of  the 
family,  and,  after  parting  from  her  traveling  companions  with 
much  effusion,  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  vastness  of 
Gotham.  However,  Doctor  Duplice  called  in  a  few  days,  as  did 
the  projector  of  the  Bacchante.  The  former  sent  an  ex- 
quisite basket  of  flowers,  not  done  up  in  a  newspaper.  The 
latter  took  the  children  to  drive  in  the  park,  and  brought 
them  home  loaded  with  elegant  knick-knacks.  In  due  time 
these  delicate  attentions  were  rewarded  by  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  "  Brother  Robert's,"  at  which  Mrs.  Arbuckle  so  far 
surpassed  herself  in  conversational  idiocy  that  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  she  had  absorbed  a  fresh  supply  with  the 
New  York  atmosphere. 

But  Mr.  Ipswich  ingratiated  himself  with  Brother  Robert, 
and  made  considerable  headway  in  the  business  of  both  head 
and  heart.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  city  was  again 
desolate,  for  Mrs.  Arbuckle  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  remain 
till  her  arrangements  for  the  European  tour  were  perfected. 
After  a  time  Mr.  Ipswich  followed  her,  making  some  shadowy 
excuse  of  "business" — as  if  any  respectable  Philadelphian 
could  be  beguiled  into  taking  so  much  as  a  fraction  of  a  share 
in  the  Bacchante.  The  excuse  was  so  flimsy  that  it  did  not 
impose  even  on  Mrs.  Arbuckle.  She  was  very  much  flattered 
by  Mr.  Ipswich's  devotion,  and  in  the  light  of  this  bold  wooer 
Mr.  Duplice's  image  paled.  It  was  uncomfortable  to  find 
that  Sister  Lora  did  not  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Ipswich.  He 
was  too  crude  to  suit  her  critical  Philadelphian  eye,  although 
Mrs.  Arbuckle  showered  praises  on  him,  and  endeavored  to 
show  how  tolerant  were  the  first  of  the  Sand  City-ites  of  such 
crudeness.  It  was  July  before  M-rs.  Arbuckle  began  her 
wanderings.  By  that  time  the  Bacchante  had  fallen  flat, 
carrying  with  it  Mr.  Ipswich's  hopes.  There  was  evidently 
nothing  left  but  to  euchre  "old  Baldy."  There  was  a  badger- 
like tenacity  of  purpose  in  Mr.  Ipswich.  He  did  not  abandon 
the  Bacchante  tilk  there  was  no  possibility  of  reviving  her, 
and  he  worked  like  a  desperate  lobbyist  to  put  her  into  sell- 
ing shape.  Now  that  he  had  no  other  scheme  forthcoming, 
he  set  his  white  teeth  and  swore  by  Plutus  to  have  the  widow 
and  her  fortune  at  all  hazards.  The  excitement  of  trying  to 
outwit  the  elegant  amateur  doctor  was  almost  as  intense  as 
"draw  poker"  or  "selling  short,"- and  made  the  stake  itself 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

I  have  said  before  that  Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  much  flattered 
by  the  continued  rivalry  of  her  two  admirers,  and  by  the  ad- 
miration itself;  but  I  can  not  even  shadow  forth  in  words 
her  loquacious  vanity.  She  was  full  of  regret  that  Mr.  Ips- 
wich did  not  come  down  to  the  steamer  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

"So  strange,"  she  murmured  to  Mr.  Duplice,  who  had  also 
chosen  this  especial  steamer  for  his  voyaging,  and  who  now 
stood  beside  her  watching  the  receding  throng  on  the  wharves. 
"And  Mr.  Ipswich  seemed  to  think  so  much  of  the  children. 
Are  you  sure,  Chenery,  that  you  told  him  what  day  we  were 
going?  I  wonder  if  he  could  have  gone  back  to  Sand  City. 
I  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Mr.  Foote.  That  gentleman 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship  looks  like  Mr.  Ipswich, 
doesn't  it?  Why  it  is  Mr.  Ipswich" — as  they  drew  near  the 
familiar  figure.  Mr.  Ipswich  received  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  ex- 
clamations, questions,  etc.,  with  rather  an  embarrassed  air, 
but  speedily  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  did  not  make 
any  especial  explanation  of  his  presence. 

"  Oh,  business,  business,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "A  friend 
of  mine  wanted  to  go  over  on  a  little  transaction  with  a  Lon- 
don firm,  but  had  no  time;  so  he  pressed  me  into  service. 
Of  course,  I  was  only  too  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  Mrs.  Arbuckle,"  and  he  smiled 
broadly.  He  made  acquaintances  right  and  left,  not  being 
restrained  by  any  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  things,  or  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  his  fellow-voyagers.  Most  people  succumbed 
at  once  to  his  overwhelming  audacity — finding  it  easier  to 
endure  than  to  resent  or  escape.  The  ship  resounded  with 
American  buncombe.  The  "bird"  flapped  his  wings  when- 
ever Mr.  Ipswich  spoke.  There  are  at  least  four  distinct 
types  among  traveling  Americans :  The  man  who  believes, 
blindly,  besottedly,  and  ignorantly,  in  the  superiority  of  his 
own  land  over  all  others,  and  who  loses  no  opportunity  to 
glorify  it;  the  man  who  boldly  scorns  Americanism,  and 
crawls  in  the  dust  before  anything  "foreign";  the  conserva- 
tive who  is  quite  content  with  his  own  institutions,  but  afraid 
to  say  so;  and  the  other  conservative,  who  secretly  hankers 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  Paris  or  Rome,  but  is  restrained  by 
the  conscience  of  patriotism,  or  something  equally  fine,  from 
following  his  bent.'  And,  of  the  four,  I  don't  know  which  is 
the  least  just,  the  most  to  be  despised.  In  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  Mr.  Ipswich's  "brag"  seemed  a  trifle  less  obnoxious 
than  Doctor  Duplice's  Americo-Frenchiness,  or  Mrs.  Ar- 
buckle's timid  apologies  for  the  crudities  of  California. 

But  in  two  or  three  days  the  Atlantic  became  a  "  swell 
affair"  which  eclipsed  anything  Mrs.  Arbuckle  had  ever 
known — which  cut  her  conversation  short,  and  sent  her  into 
her  berth  a  helpless,  moaning  mass  of  flesh  Then  it  was 
that  Mr.  Ipswich  came  out  in  his  role  of  useful  man.  He 
watched  over  the  children,  for  their  maid  had  also  gone 
down  ;  he  contrived  many  alleviations  for  Mrs.  Arbuckle  in 
her  misery.  If  Mrs.  Arbuckle  in  full  health  was  a  fool,  Mrs. 
Arbuckle,  sea-sick,  was  something  for  which  no  dictionary  in 
any  language- whatever  could  furnish  a  name.  But  her  self- 
elected  nurse  never  faltered. 

Doctor  Duplice  was  an  early  martyr  to  the  same  epidemic  ; 
but  Mr.  Ipswich  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  the 
gentle  oculist.  He  just  caught  sight  of  him  one  morning  as 
the  stateroom  door  opened.  The  regal  moustache  hung 
down  limp  as  a  drowning  kitten's  tail,  the  scant  hair  was  di- 
sheveled, the  sunken  mouth  showed  toothless  gums.  Truly, 
Doctor  Duplice,  shorn  of  his  factitious  attractions,  was  not  an 
exhilarating  sight.  Mr.  Ipswich  grinned  as  he  went  his  way. 
The  tableau  pleased  him  mightily. 

For  three  or  four  despairing  days  Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  dead 
even  to  the  pomps  and  vanities.  She  did  not  care  whether 
she  had  on  her  wrapper  with  the  mauve  facing,  which  was 
becoming,  or  the  one  all  black,  which  was  not  so  becoming  ; 
nothing  could  more  vividly  show  her  recklessness  than  that 
one  seemingly  insignificant  fact.  But  by  and  by  she  came 
back  into  the  world,  as  it  were.  Minnie's  toilet,  her  own,  the 
attention  she  received,  and  the  delights  of  the  table,  one  by 
one,  regained  their  importance  in  her  eyes  ;  and  the  recital 
of  her  sufferings  was  her  compensation  for  the  sufferings 


She  precipitated  herself  into  acquaintanceship  - 
y,  if  not  as  abruptly,  as  did  Mr,  Ipswich,  and 


themselves. 

as  generously,  if  not  as  abruptly,  as  did  Mr,  Ipswich,  and 
when  the  latter  brought  to  her,  the  first  morning  she  came 
on  deck,  a  gentleman  who,  he  assured  her,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  her  fascinations  at  first  sight,  she  welcomed  the  new- 
comer cordially,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  in  him 
another  old  friend  of  Archie.  After  a  while  Doctor  Duplice 
joined  the  group,  as  languidly  elegant  as  though  he  had 
never  felt  a  stomach-throe.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
stranger.  . 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Duplice  in  San 
Francisco,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  with  a  stare,  "but  I  presume  he 
doesn't  remember  me." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  lazily.  "Ya-as?  I  don't  re- 
member, I'm  sure  ;  I  have  a  shocking  memory  for  faces." 

Mr.  Evans,  whose  face  was  not  a  yery  pleasant  one  to 
carry  in  one's  mind,  bowed  and  smiled,  and  turned  to  Mrs. 
Arbuckle,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  as  glibly  as  though 
they  had  been  friends  of  a  month  instead  of  a  moment. 
And  Mrs.  Arbuckle  pronounced  him  "Very  nice  indeed.  I 
think  he  looks  a  little  like  a  friend  of  mine.  Young — 
"Chenery,  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  we  met  at 
Santa  Cruz? — the  stout  gentleman  with  the  dear  little  curly 
dog?  I  don't  seem  to  remember  his  name,  but  Mr.  Evans 
looks  so  much  like  him.  I  wonder  whether  they  are  related. 
I  think  HI  ask  him." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Evans  had  returned  to  his  stateroom, 
where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Mr.  Ipswich. 

"  It's  the  same  man,"  said  the  former,  quickly ;  "  there's 
no  doubt  of  that.  I  was  in  the  office  with  him,  but  I  never 
knew  how  he  got  out  of  that  scrape."  And  then  he  surveyed 
Mr.  Ipswich's  burly  figure  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'll  do  anything,"  retorted  Mr.  Ipswich, 
coolly.  "But  it's  queer  I  never  heard  of  this  thing  before. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for' your  identification,  Evans." 
And  then  he  burst  out  into  a  strident  laugh,  and  went  off  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  heard,  pulling  his  jetty  whiskers 
savagely  to  aid  him  in  his  mental  digestion.  He  left  Mrs. 
Arbuckle  to  the  ministrations  of  the  doctor  for  the  next  two 
days.  When  they  met  again,  his  quick  eye  discovered  that 
his  meditations  had  been  too  prolonged.  A  crisis  had  come. 
Mrs.  Arbuckle  looked  at  Mr.  Ipswich  with  a  gentle,  pitying 
glance,  which  he  interpreted  according  to  his  own  lights. 
She  hung  on  Doctor  Duplice's  arm  with  an  air  of  having  already 
given  herself  away,  which  was  by  no  means  lost  on  the  pas- 
sengers, for  Mrs.  Arbuckle  could  not  help  making  of  herself 
a  luminous  point  of  observation  wherever  she  went.  If  she 
failed,  for  lack  of  time  or  breath,  to  do  so  through  her  con- 
fidences, her  maladroitness  and  vanity  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. So  a  little  wave  of  interest  and  amusement  rippled 
over  the  steamer,  and  there  were  a  few  side-bets  as  to  the 
ultimate  result. 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  confide  her 
matrimonial  plans  to  her  "good  friend*  Mr.  Ipswich."  She 
blushed  a  little  through  the  faint  touch  of  artificial  rose  in 
her  cheeks,  which  "everybody  puts  on  now — even  the  nicest 
people — and  one  looks  so  woe-begone  after  being  sea-sick." 
I  say  she  blushed  a  little  ;  but  there  was  a  curious  current  of 
deprecation  in  the  tone  of  her  confession.  "  Of  course,  I 
wouldn't  tell  any  but  my  dearest  friends — and  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ipswich.  I'm  sure  I  can 
never  forget  your  kindness  to  me  and  the  children.  Dear 
Archie  would  have  appreciated  your  kindness  so  much.  I 
don't  feel  that  I  am  putting  his  memory  away  when  I  consent 
to  marry  Doctor  Duplice.  The  children  need  a  firmer  hand 
over  them — don't  you  think  so?  And  Doctor  Duplice  has 
such  charming  manners.  I  think  his  society  will  be  such  a 
benefit  to  Chenery  ;  and  he  knew  pooV  dear  Archie  so  well." 
At  this  point  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  eyes  grew  misty,  and  she 
wiped  away  an  impending  tear  with  a  handkerchief  which 
was  one  of  a  set  she  had  bought  just  before  leaving  New- 
York,  and  which  had  a  very  narrow  line  of  black,  indeed, 
running  through  the  border. 

Mr.  Ipswich  looked  serious,  and  coughed  slightly  behind 
his  large,  hairy  hand.  "  You  know  I  wish  you  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  you  are  capable  "  (with  unconscious  irony), 
"but,  besides  the  stock  market,  I  don't  know  anything  more 
uncertain  than  matrimony.  Of  course  you  know  all  about 
this  Doctor  Duplice?" 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  rather  resented  such  qualified  approbation. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I've  known  him  for  years  ;  and  he  thought  so 
much  of  Mr.  Arbuckle.  My  life  has  been  so  sad  since  Mr. 
Arbuckle  died.  I've  not  been  out,  anywhere,  except  just  to  a 
friend's,  you  know — some  informal  little  party  for  the  chil- 
dren.    Life  is  so  dreary  alone,  Mr.  Ipswich." 

Mr.  Ipswich  was  silent.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Arbuckle  for 
a  time  with  much  solemnity,  and  then  he  sighed.  "  It  is — 
to  nie"  he  said.  "  I  had  almost  dared  to  hope  I  had  found 
some  one  to  make  my  life  less  lonely,  but  it  is  only  one  more 
disappointment."  And  he  held  down  his  head  like  one 
crushed  beneath  a  heavy  blow. 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  was  quite  agitated,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 
She  murmured  some  consolatory  words,  and  assured  Mr. 
Ipswich  of  her  continued  good  will. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  heavy  good-nature,  "we  can  be 
friends  just  the  same,  if  you  do  not  forsake  us  all  because 
you  are  so  completely  happy  ;  and  if  you  ever  need  a  friend 
will  you  be  married  soon?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  no;  not  for  several  months.  Sister  Lora  is  coming 
over  in  September,  and  we  will  spend  some  time  together. 
Oh,  no  ;  there  is  no  time  fixed."  And  then  Mr.  Ipswich 
got  away,  and  went  to  smoke  a  pipe  very  cheerfully  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Evans.  But  the  return  steamer  carried  in  its 
I  mail  a  very  characteristic  epistle  to  Mr.  Andrew  Foote,  and 
!  Mr.  Ipswich  smiled  grimly  as  he  posted  the  same  at  Liver- 
pool.  His  business  in  London  was  not  very  speedily  dis- 
patched, for  it  was  almost  three  weeks  before  he  presented 
himself  at  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  hotel,  in  Paris.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  take  the  children  on  a 
round  of  pleasure  such  as  they  had  never  before  known. 

Doctor  Duplice  had  gone  on  to  Germany,  to  his  studies, 
and  Mrs.  Arbuckle,  who  was  a  trifle  lonely  in  the  gay  city, 
|  welcomed  Mr.  Ipswich  with  much  fervor.     He  devoted  him- 
self to  them  royally,  he   flung  his  money  about  in  "honest 
■  miner"    fashion,  and    Mrs.  Arbuckle,  like    many    another 
frugal-minded    person,   was    not    averse    to    having    other 
,  people's  money  spent  for  her  own  pleasure.     She  thought 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  going  out  with  such  a  dear 
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friend,  and  she  spoke  of  him  to  the  American  friends  who 

I  called  on  her  as  "  a  very  wealthy  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr. 

i  Foote,  you  know,  and  he  has  been  so  kind,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  pleasant  pastime  lasted  for  several  weeks.     But  one 

!  day  Mr.  Ipswich,  coming  into  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  parlor,  found 

I  that  lady  in  tears — genuine  wet  tears.  An  open  letter  lay 
beside  her,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  unfold  its 
contents  to  her  sympathizing  friend.    At  last  it  came  out  that 

i  Mr.  Foote's  cousin,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  them,  had 
written  of  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  engagement,  and  Mr.  Foote  has- 
tened to  advise  her  not  to  many  Doctor  Duplice,  adding 
some  very  strong  reasons  already  known  to  ourselves  and 

'  to  Mr.  Ipswich.  I  need  not  say  that  the  irony  of  Mr.  Foote 
playing  the  role  of  "  sheep-dog"  was  altogether  lost  upon  the 

j  indignant  widow.  "  It's  very  strange  I  never  heard  anything 
about  it,:!  she  sobbed.  "  I  don't  believe  Doctor  Duplice  would 
do  anything  wrong.     He  is  such  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  so 

j  much  manner.  But,  then,  Mr.  Foote  would  know,  wouldn't 
he?  It's  too  bad  of  Doctor  Duplice  to  deceive  me  so.  Isrtt 
it  too  bad  ?     I  shall  tell  him  just  what  I  think  of  him  ;"  and 

I  in  this  strain  she  continued  for  an  hour  or  two;   but  was 

.  finally  comforted,  and  carried  off  to  drive  by  the  bold  Mr. 
Ipswich.  Before  they  returned  she  had,  between  pique  and 
penitence,  promised  to  "think  of"  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a 

j  suitor,  vice  Doctor  Duplice,  deposed. 

Mr.  Ipswich  dined  with  them  that  day,  and,  as  he  paced 
the  slippery  salon  alone  during  Madame  Arbuckle's  always 
slow  toilette,  he  happened  to  confront  Doctor  Duplice's  pho- 
tograph, which  stood  in  a  conspicuous  position.  He  stopped 
in  his  march,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  it  contemptuously. 
"  Euchred,  old  Baldy,"  he  murmured ;  "  and  how  do  you  like 
it?"  As  he  went  back  to  his  own  apartments,  a  little  later, 
he  telegraphed,  laconically,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Foote:  "O.  K. 
More  mud."  From  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Foote  was  assisting  his  friend's  hymeneal  speculation  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  that  the  delightful  little  fetes  which 
had  given  Mrs.  Arbuckle's  family  so  much  pleasure  had  been 
evolved  from  friendly  "  margin." 

ttMrs.  Arbuckle's  dismissal  was  answered  in  person  by 
Doctor  Duplice;  but,  having  been  duly  instructed  by  her 
friend,  and  fortified  by  a  reperusal  of  Mr.  Foote's  letter,  she 
refused  to  see  him.  He  did  not  yield  his  claims  very  readily; 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Ipswich  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
stood  proxy  for  Mrs.  Arbuckle  in  a  warm  interview,  that  the 
matter  was  finally — I  can  not  say  amicably — adjusted,  and 
the  embryo  eye-opener  retired  from  the  list. 

Mrs.  Arbuckle  wondered  what  Sister  Lora  and  Brother 
Robert  would  say — it  was  "so  embarrassing"  ;  but  she  shut 
her  eyes  to  possible  complications,  and  pictured  herself  at 
the  head  of  an  establishment  rivaling  Mr.  Andrew  Foote's, 
with  Minnie  just  "coming  out,"  and  Archie  smiling  appro- 
bation on  her  from  a  highly  frescoed  spirit-land. 

Mr.  Ipswich's  wooing,  which  was  to  the  polite  doctor's  as 
a  furnace-blast  is  to  a  candle-flame,  would  brook  no  delay. 
He  would  not  even  wait  for  Sister  Lora's  arrival.  Within  a 
month  they  were  married,  and  off  to  Switzerland. 

How,  by  argument  only  guessed  at,  Mr.  Ipswich  gained 
possession  of  his  wife's  property,  and  put  the  unfortunate 
Bacchante  on  the  market  again,  sold  it  for  a  rousing  price, 
and  lost  the  proceeds  in  the  next  venture  ;  how  despotically 
he  rules  the  relict  of  "dear  Archie";  how  disappointed  he 
was  to  find  his  prize  so  little  worth  the  winning  ;  and  how 
many  tears  Mrs.  Ipswich  has  shed  on  her  bridal  handker- 
chiefs, are  all  matters  of  history  in  a  certain  circle. 

Mr.  Ipswich,  not  finding  New  York  quite  congenial,  has 
returned  to  Sand  City  with  his  family.    He  was  jotting  down 

some  figures  the  other  day,  as  he  elbowed  his  way  along 

Street,  when  somebody  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"  Hello,  Evans  !"  he  said,  curtly;  "when  did  you  get  here?" 
'"Did  you  catch  the  widow,  Joe?"  said  the  other,  unheed- 
ing his  question.     "  I  never  heard,  you  know.     You  owe  me 
a  sort  of  commission  on  that  thing,  don't  you?" 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  at  the  devil  before  you  crossed  with 
me  on  that  trip,"  said  Mr.  Ipswich,  flatly.  Then,  after  a  sin- 
ister look  at  his  companion:  "What  did  you  think  of  her, 
anyhow,  Evans?" 

"  I  thought  she  was  a  fool,"  said  that  gentleman,  with  cheer- 
ful frankness. 

Mr.  Ipswich's  white  teeth  gleamed  in  a  wolfish  grin  :  "Well, 
I'm  the  fool -catcher,"  he  snarled  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
strode  away.  Karin  Brendt. 

I   San  Francisco,  November,  1880. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  YOSEMITE. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 


As  it  impressed  the  German  poet,  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt,  itfon  his 
visit  there  in  May,  1SS0.  Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from 
the    author's    manuscript,  by  Frank  Siller,  of  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


A  writer  in  London  Truth  gives  the  following  picture  of 
life  at  Baden  :  "The  other  day  I  went  to  dine  in  a  restaur- 
ant. There  were  at  the  next  table  to  me  a  German  and  his 
bride.  After  the  soup,  and  after  the  fish,  they  kissed  each 
other.  During  the  rest  of  their  dinner  the  pauses  between 
the  courses  were  not  sufficient  for  their  feelings,  and  they 
kissed  each  other  after  each  mouthful.  What  was  I,  what 
were  the  waiters,  what  were  the  other  guests  who  were  din- 
ing, to  them  ?  They  loved  each  other;  eating  and  kissing 
were  their  ideas  of  happiness,  and  they  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  combine  the  two  because  they  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  alone.  The  mutual  affection  of  these  artless 
beings  amused  me,  although  they  were  both  so  singularly 
hideous  that  their  osculatory  exercises  seriously  affected  my 
appetite." 

A  clergyman  said  that  he  once  visited  a  lady  of  his  parish, 
who  had  just  lost  her  husband,  in  order  to  offer  consolation ; 
and  upon  her  earnest  inquiries  as  to  the  reunion  of  families 
in  heaven,  he  strongly  asserted  his  belief  in  that  fact,  and 
when  she  asked  with  anxiety  whether  any  time  must  elapse 
before  friends  would  be  able  to  find  each  other  in  the  next 
world,  he  emphatically  said  :  "  No  !  they  will  be  united  at 
once."  He  was  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  being  able  to 
offer  the  relief  of  such  a  faith,  when  she  broke  in  upon  his 
meditations  by  exclaiming,  sadly  :  "Well,  his  first  wife  has 
got  him  then  by  this  time  !" 


"You  don't  seem  to  have  made  much  money  by  bringing 
your  hogs  down  here,"  was  remarked  to  a  farmer  who  had 
driven  his  hogs  seven  miles  to  town,  and  then  sold  them  for 
precisely  what  was  offered  him  before  he  left  home.  "  Well, 
no,"  said  the  agriculturist,  pensively,  "  I  haven't  made  no 
money,  but  then,"  brightening,  "  you  know  I  had  the  com- 
pany of  the  hogs  on  the  way  down." 


Some  Indian  legends  to  a  vale  alluded. 

That  nestles  in  a  mountain  range,  surrounded 
By  lofty  cliffs,  from  worldly  strife  secluded, 

And  which  in  wondrous  scenery  abounded  ; 
While  on  its  richly  irrigated  sod 
The  form  and  color-giving  hand  of  God 

Beneath  an  azure  sky  bestowed  its  blessing, 

The  valley  in  enchanting  garments  dressing. 

And  like  a  passionately  strong  emotion 
Came  my  desire  to  see  it,  and  I  turned 

My  steps  away  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Toward  the  East,  and  soon  thy  heights  discerned, 

Sierra  Nevada  !    And  I  now  ascend 

Where  San  Joaquin's  drear  desert  hillocks  blend 
With  glittering  granite  boulders,  vast  and  hoary, 
Yet  gorgeously  clad  in  spring-time's  glory. 

The  air,  which  from  the  snowy  peaks  descended, 
Swept  o'er  my  heated  path  with  cooling  vapors. 

High  ranked  the  sighing  pines  with  tops  extended 
Up  toward  the  sky,  and  straight  as  altar-tapers. 

The  mountain  torrent  filled  its  rocky  bed, 

And  cast  its  spray  up  to  the  horse's  head 

As  on  he  walked,  the  cooling  drops  not  heeding, 
On  paths  which  are  round  dread  abysses  leading. 

And  ever  wilder  now  the  scene  is  growing, 
And  round  me  granite  giants  seem  to  rally, 

Between  them,  in  the  radiant  sunlight  showing, 
Yosemite,  that  grand  and  lovely  valley. 

I  stand  amazed  ! — the  boulders  huge  and  rude 

O'erwhelm  the  senses  by  their  magnitude; 
•  And  from  their  edges,  glittering,  appalling. 
With  thunder-sound,  the  cataracts  are  falling. 

The  charms  increase  as,  over  rocks,  we  enter 
Yosemite  ;  the  impetuous  Merced  washes 

The  boulders  scattered  through  the  valley's  centre, 
Around  and  over  which  it  swiftly  dashes. 

And  through  the  atmosphere,  serene  and  calm, 

Gigantic  pines  exhale  a  fragrant  balm. 

So  tall  are  they,   that  in  the  flowery  meadow 

They  throw  o'er  oak  and  cedar  shades  their  shadow. 

Up  to  the  sky  colossal  boulders  tower 

Like  giant  domes — like  monsters  of  past  ages 

Here  petrified  by  Time's  insidious  power ; 

Yet  in  whose  veins  seems  life,  for  'tween  the  ledges 

Grow  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  many  a  wild-flower  bright 

Looks  with  its  lovely  face  toward  the  light. 

Among  them,  strange,' half-hidden  rocks  resemble 
Titanic  human  shapes,  which  make  one  tremble. 

Yosemite  by  one  charm  seems  surrounded: 
Its  ancient  rocky  fragments  seem  to  cover 

The  records  of  a  race,  which  once  abounded 

Throughout  its  precincts,  and  whose  shades  still  hover 

Among  the  groves;  and  as  i  contemplate 

This  rocky  valley — which  until  of  late 

Had  sheltered  Indian  tribes,  who  at  the  nearing 
Of  pale-faced  men  were  swiftly  disappearing — 

It  calls  to  mind  the  orient,  old  and  distant, 

To  which  the  germs  of  wisdom  can  be  traced — 

E'en  as  our  coal  we  take  from  groves  existent 
In  former  days,  now  covered  and  effaced ; 

And  where  the  people,  once  in  culture  great, 

Degenerated,  and  now  show  the  fate 

Of  these  wild  Indians,  who  to  us  are  bearing 
But  ancient  tales  of  love  and  hate  and  daring. 

The  Indians  die  ;   their  legendary  glory 

Lives  as  tradition  in  the  conquering  nation, 

And  bears  fresh  fruit  in  poem,  song,  and  story 
From  generation  on  to  generation. 

And  e'en  to  me  the  new  world's  legend-field 

Some  exquisite  and  fragrant  flowers  did  yield, 

Which  to  entwine  in  memory's  wreath  I  tarried, 
And  gladly  with  me  to  the  old  world  carried. 


She  and  I. 
They  asked  for  white  roses — they  came  in  the  gloom, 

The  sweet  summer  sunshine  had  fled, 
And  the  only  color  that  shone  in  the  room 

Was  the  golden  glow  of  her  head. 
So  still  the  shuttle,  so  silent  the  loom — 

Do  the  dead  know  that  they  are  dead? 

They  wreathed  in  her  tresses  a  jessamine  spray. 

Her  white  hands  clasping  a  rose  ; 
Did  she  mark  that  hot  tear-drops,  instead  of  dew,  lay 

In  the  petals  of  each?    God  knows! 
I  pressed  her  cold  hand  as  I  tore  me  away — 

But  she  kept  her  eye-lids  closed  ! 

The  pink  flush  of  morning  crept  over  the  sea — 

She  neither  saw,  felt  it,  or  knew  ; 
I  stooped  by  the  casket  on  low-bended  knee, 

And  wet  the  white  petals  anew — 
"  O  tears  !  Sink  through  petals  and  white  hands,  and  see 

If  her  heart  will  not  answer  to  you  ! " 

In  her  hands  the  rose — when  the  time  comes  to  wake 

In  that  far-off  land  of  lands, 
She  will  see  the  flower  that  I  culled  for  her  sake, 

And  placed  in  her  waxen  hands  ; 
She  will  see  the  tears— will  her  fond  heart  break 

When  she  sees  and  understands? 
San  Francisco,  November  8,  1880.  Clarence  T,  Urmy. 


Southwell :  Quiet  thyself  until  time  try  the  truth,  and  it 
may  be  thy  fear  will  prove  greater  than  thy  misfortune. 

Anon  : 

Ah  !  many  watches  in  life  there  be 

For  the  ship  that  never  comes  over  the  sea. 

Chinese  proverb :  A  word  once  spoken,  a  four-horse  car- 
riage can  not  overtake  it. 

Anon :  He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the 
stream. 

Shakspeare :  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reck- 
oned. 

Arion :  None  but  death  loves  the  lips  by  love  forsaken. 

Jefferson  :  How  much  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have  never 
happened  ? 

Fuller :  The  affections,  like  the  conscience,  are  rather  to 
be  led  than  drawn ;  and  'tis  to  be  feared  that  they  who  marry 
where  they  do  not  love  will  love  where  they  do  not  marry. 

Tennyson  : 

The  right  ear,  that  is  filled  with  dust, 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just. 

Longfellow :  How  often— ah,  how  often  ! — between  the  de- 
sire of  the  heart  and  its  fulfillment  lies  only  the  briefest  space 
of  time  or  distance,  and  yet  the  desire  remains  forever  un- 
fulfilled! It  is  so  near  that  we  can  touch  it  with  the  hand, 
and  yet  so  far  that  the  eye  can  not  behold  it. 

Edward  West  :  Wives  seem  created  to  be  butts.  Many  a 
man  now,  like  Pan,  plays  upon  that  which  was  formerly  the 
object  of  his  fond  pursuit. 

Plutarch  :  Should  the  Body  sue  the  Mind  before  a  court  of 
judicature  for  damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Mind 
would  prove  to  have  been  a  ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord. 

Steele  :  A  coxcomb  is  ugly  all  over  with  the  affectation  of 
a  fine  gentleman. 

Keats : 

But  to  think  is  tb  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despair. 

Selden  :  Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing.  The  frogs  in 
^Esop  were  extremely  wise  ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some 
water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  a  well  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again. 

Hierocles  :  Children  ought  to  consider  themselves  in  the 
house  of  their  father  as  a  temple  where  Nature  has  placed 
them,  and  of  which  she  has  made  them  the  priests  and  the 
ministers,  that  they  might  continually  employ  themselves  in 
the  worship  of  those  deities  who  gave  them  being. 

Bishop  Selden  :  The  ordinary  use  of  acquaintance  is  a 
sharing  of  talk,  news,  drink,  mirth,  together  ;  but  sorrow  is 
the  right  of  a  friend,  as  a  thing  nearer  the  heart,  and  to  be 
delivered  with  it. 

Jean  Paul :  The  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  is  easier  in 
pure  minds,  as  the  true  diamond,  when  moistened  by  the 
breath,  recovers  its  lustre  sooner  than  the  false. 

Whichcote  :  Take  away  the  self- conceited,  and  there  will 
be  elbow-room  in  the  world. 

Anon  :  Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest. 

Salome :  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know. 

Young  :  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 

Salome : 

Women  are  learning  always  ;  they  would  know 
How  tasteth  the  forbidden  and  unknown. 

Anon  :  Love  comes  unseen — we  only  see  it  go. 

L.  E.  L. :  Nature  makes  some  wise  provisions.    We  might 
be  envious  of  others'  happiness,  if  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  . 
we  did  not  despise  it. 

Shelley : 

Most  men 
Are  cradled  into  poesy  by  wrong : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

Bishop  Sanderson  :  You  may  rise  early,  go  to  bed  late, 
study  hard,  read  much,  and  devour  the  marrow  of  the  best 
authors  ;  and  when  you  have  done  all,  be  as  meagre  in  re- 
gard of  true  and  useful  knowledge  as  Pharaoh's  lean  kine 
after  they  had  eaten  the  fat  ones. 

San  Jose,  November,  1S80.  L.  E.  H. 


Charles  Reade :  An  actor  is  an  artist  who  has  gone  deep 
enough  in  his  art  to  make  dunces,  greenhorns,  and  critics 
take  it  for  nature. 

Lyly:  Be  merry,  but  with  modesty;  be  sober,  but  not  sul- 
len; be  valiant,  but  not  venturous;  let  your  clothes  be  comely, 
but  not  costly;  your  diet  wholesome,  but  not  excessive;  dis- 
trust no  man  without  cause,  neither  be  thou  credulous  with- 
out proof. 

Charlotte  Bronte :  You  will  come  some  day  to  a  craggy 
pass  in  the  channel,  where  the  whole  of  life's  stream  will  be 
broken  up  into  whirl  and  tumult,  foam  and  nc'se;  either  you 
will  be  dashed  to  atoms  on  crag-points,  or  lifted  up  and 
borne  on  by  some  master  wave  into  a  calmer  current  of  peace 
and  rest. 

Auerbach  :  Just  as  the  stars  above  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  so  is  every  human  soul  solitary  and 
alone.  Each  travels  in  its  own  orbit,  its  course  determined 
by  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that 
environ  it. 

Leigh  Hunt :  Every  true  reader  of  poetry  partakes  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  portion  of  the  poetic  nature ;  and  no  one 
can  be  completely  such  who  does  not  love  or  take  an  inter- 
est in  everything  that  interests  the  poet,  from  the  firmament 
to  the  daisy,  from  the  highest  heart  of  man  to  the  most  piti- 
able of  the  lowest. 

San  Francisco,  November,  18S0.  I.  D. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE    MINISTER'S    OLD    COAT. 


lt  Ministers'  sons  are  very  apt  to  turn  out  badly,"  said  I  to 
the  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me  in  the  car.  We  had  met 
in  the  train,  bound  for  Chicago,  and  had  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance. He  stopped  me  with  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
with  an  earnest  look  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  paused  at 
once  in  what  I  was  saying,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  al- 
most as  if  the  rushing  train  had  stopped  to  listen,  too. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said.  "  I  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon belief  that  ministers'  sons  are  wild,  but  that  is  because 
people  talk  about  the  bad  ones,  while  those  who  turn  out 
well  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  gathered  statistics 
about  them  once,  and  found  that  out  of  one  thousand  sons  of 
ministers  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  grow  up  useful  and 
industrious  men." 

"But  what  is  your  story?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  begins  with  a  class  supper  in  Boston 
a  dozen  years  ago.  A  number  of  old  college  friends  had 
gathered  in  the  evening  for  their  annual  reunion.  Among 
them  was  the  rich  merchant,  J.  E.  Williston — perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  him — and  a  poor  pastor  of  a  country  church 
in  Elmbank  village,  out  in  western  Massachusetts,  whose 
name  was  Blake.  A  good  many  of  the  class  had  died,  and 
the  dozen  or  so  elderly  men  who  were  left  felt  more  tender 
than  ever  toward  each  other  as  they  thought  of  the  bright 
old  days  at  Harvard,  and  how  soon  no  one  would  be  left  on 
earth  who  shared  in  that  happy  time.  The  dishes  came  and 
went,  the  lights  glowed  brilliantly,  and  at  last  the  friends 
grew  quite  gay.  But  the  tender  feeling  I  have  spoken  of 
would  come  uppermost,  now  and  then  ;  and  in  one  of  these 
musing  moments  Wrilliston:s  eye  was  attracted  by  something 
glistening  about  the  coat  which  his  friend  Blake,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  had  on.  He  looked  closer,  and  saw  that  the 
black  cloth  of  which  the  coat  was  made  had  been  worn  so 
thin  that  it  was  very  shiny. 

"'Well,  Blake,'  said  he,  suddenly,  taking  hold  of  his 
friend's  arm  cordially  (which  he  somehow  hadn't  thought  of 
doing  before),  'how  has  the  world  gone  with  you,  lately?' 

"Blake  had  a  naturally  sad  and  thoughtful  face,  but  he 
looked  around  quickly,  with  a  warm  smile. 

"'No  need  to  ask,'  he  said,  laughing.  'You  can  read  the 
whole  story  on  my  back.  This  old  coat  is  a  sort  of  balance- 
sheet,  which  shows  my  financial  condition  to  a  T.] 

"Then  he  spoke  more  seriously,  adding  :  'It  is  a  pretty 
hard  life,  Williston,  that  of  a  country  parson.  I  don't  com- 
plain of  my  lot,  though  sometimes  I'm  distressed  for  my 
family.  The  fact  is,  this  coat  I've  got  on  is  hardly  fit  for  a 
man- of  my  profession  to  appear  in,  but  I'm  going  to  send  my 
boy  Sam  to  Harvard  this  year,  and  must  pinch  here  and 
there  to  do  it.  I  really  ought  to  be  thankful,  though,  that  I 
can  get  such  advantages  for  him  by  a  few  little  sacrifices  of 
personal  appearance  and  convenience.5 

" '  Don't  you  give  a  thought  to  your  coat,  old  fellow,'  re- 
turned Williston.  '  Nobody  who  knows  you  will  ever  imag- 
ine that  the  heart  inside  of  it  is  threadbare,  however  the  gar- 
ment may  look.' 

"  Blake  was  pleased  with  this  kindly  expression,  and  both 
men  after  that  exchange  of  confidence  felt  happier.  But, 
among  the  various  incidents  of  the  evening,  this  one  almost 
passed  out  of  the  minister's  mind  by  the  next  day,  when  he 
started  for  Elmbank.  Speedy  as  his  return  was,  however, 
something  meant  for  him  had  got  to  his  destination  before 
him.  It  was  a  letter.  Taking  it  up,  he  broke  open  the  en- 
velope, and  found  inside  a  few  words  from  Williston,  with  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  defray  the  first  year's  col- 
lege expenses  of  his  old  classmate's  son. 

"You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  sir,"  said  my  traveling  com- 
panion at  this  point,  "but  I  think  you  will  appreciate  the 
feeling  with  which  poor  Mr.  Blake  stood  in  his  bare  and 
dingy  study  in  the  old  farm  parsonage,  holding  that  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  lifting  his  faithful  eyes  in  thankfulness  to  God." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  Williston  did  just  the  right  thing,  too. 
And  how  was  it  ?  Did  the  son  show  that  he  deserved  the 
help?" 

My  acquaintance  looked  away  from  me  at  the  rich  coun- 
try through  which  we  were  passing.  Then  he  said:  "Sam 
Blake  was  a  good-natured,  obedient  fellow  enough,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  to  have  the  expense  of  his  first  college  year 
taken  off  his  father's  shoulders ;  but  his  sense  of  duty  didn't 
go  very  far.  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  bought  a  new  coat,  and  Sam 
entered  Harvard  that  fall;  and  there  matters  stopped  for  a 
while. 

"A  freshman  has  a  great  deal  to  learn,  as  you  know;  but 
I  think  the  chief  thing  Sam  learned  that  term  was  the  great 
difference  there  is  between  Harvard  and  a  little  village  like 
Elmbank,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  working  and  playing  at 
the  same  time.  Here  he  had  society  meetings  to  attend,  and 
rooms  of  his  own,  with  a  chum,  where  a  good  deal  of  smok- 
ing was  done  by  himself  and  his  friends.  And  then  there 
was  base  ball,  into  which  it  appeared  indispensable  for  the 
honor  of  the  class  that  he  should  enter  actively,  on  account 
of  his  strong  legs,  wonderful  wind,  and  ground  batting.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  go  to  the  theatre  occasionally,  with  his 
richer  companions.  Sam  took  a  natural  interest  in  the  soci- 
ety of  young  ladies,  too,  and  had  to  give  up  some  time  to  its 
cultivation.  He  also  thought  a  moderate  amount  of  practice 
in  the  gymnasium  was  desirable,  to  prevent  his  health  break- 
ing down  under  the  confinement  of  study.  So,  on  the  whole, 
the  actual  work  that  he  did  in  the  college  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive. This  didn't  seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  till  well 
along  in  the  winter,  when  the  habit  of  shirking  work  had 
grown  so  strong  without  his  noticing  it  that  he  fell  easily  into 
reading  novels  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  recitation- 
room."  Gymnasium,  theatre,  billiards,  smoking,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  must  say  a  little  drinking,  frittered  away  his  time. 

"  One  horribly  snowy,  sleety  morning,  when  he  had  got  up 
too  late  for  prayers,  the  postman  brought  him  a  note  from  the 
.faculty — an  'admonition.'  He  dropped  the  pipe  he  was  just 
lighting,  and  bolted  off  to  recitation.  But  he  'deaded'  im- 
mediately, and  that  discouraged  him.  He  soon  began  to 
make  light  of  the  warning,  and  did  himself  no  credit  in  his 
studies.  Though  he  managed  to  squeeze  through  the  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  he  came  out  far 
down  toward  the  foot  of  his  class.  He  wasn't  quite  con- 
tented with  himself,  and  thought  he'd  try  to  do  better  the 
next  year.  But  during  the  journey  home  he  recovered  his 
usual  spirits. 


"  When  he  walked  up  the  village  toward  the  parsonage 
farm,  he  was  thinking  that — since  he  was  a  sophomore  now 
— he  would  buy  the  knottiest  and  biggest-headed  cane  in 
Cambridge  when  he  should  go  back  there.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  first  thing  that  met  him  at  home?  It 
was  his  father  out  in  the  field  digging  for  new  potatoes,  his 
coat  off  and  his  spectacled  face  perspiring.  The  sight  struck 
shame  into  the  boy.  He  vaulted  the  fence,  and  running  up 
with  hardly  a  pause  for  greeting,  cried  : 

'"O  father,  let  me  do  that.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  at 
such  work.' 

"  Mr.  Blake  stopped,  and  looked  earnestly  and  rather  sadly 
at  him. 

"  '  Well,  Sam,  I  think  that's  about  as  good  a  how-do-you- 
do  as  you  could  have  offered  me.  There's  something  right 
about  you,  after  all.' 

""  It  had  not  occurred  to  Sam  that  there  was  any  doubt  on 
that  point  before.     He  blushed  as  he  asked  : 

"'Where's  the  hired  man?' 

"  I've  discharged  him.  I  can't  afford  one  at  present,  my 
son,'  was  the  answer. 

"Sam  was  rather  puzzled,  and  began  to  reflect. 

''  They  went  into  the  house,  and  there,  when  the  minister 
reappeared  after  making  his  toilet,  his  son  noticed  that  he 
wore  the  old  shabby,  shiny  coat.  At  this  he  was  more  than 
ever  astonished.  The  supper,  also,  notwithstanding  it  was 
the  first  night  of  the  prodigal's  return,  was  very7  meagre.  Not 
a  single  extra  luxury  was  on  the  table,  and  Sam  observed 
that  his  father  and  mother  took  no  sugar  nor  butter.  His  own 
appetite  began  to  fail  at  seeing  this,  and  his  perception  was 
sharpened  accordingly.  He  was  now  aware  that  his  father 
looked  very  thin,  as  well  as  sad.  Suddenly  he  laid  down  his 
knife,  and  exclaimed  to  his  sister  Katy : 

"'Sis,  what  does  all  this  mean? — this  going  without  the 
hired  man,  and  starving  yourselves?' 

"  His  sister  looked  at  him,  then  glanced  at  Mr.  Blake  and 
her  mother,  and  made  no  answer. 

" '  I  thought,'  said  Sam,  petulantly,  '  that  WTilliston's 
money  was  going  to  make  it  easy  for  you,  father  ;  and  here 
the  pinching  is  going  on  five  times  worse  than  ever.' 

"  '  I  don't  own  my  friend  Williston's  money,1  said  the  min- 
ister, quietly. 

" '  Of  course  not.      But  the   five  hundred  dol' Sam 

stopped  abruptly  on  an  entreating  gesture  from  his  sister. 

"  The  subject  was  not  resumed.  But  before  he  went  to 
bed  Sam  obtained  an  interview  with  his  sister  alone.  He 
felt,  secretly  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  depression  and 
trouble  which  seemed  to  fill  the  household.  But  that  only 
made  him  speak  more  impetuously.  '  Now,  Sis,'  he  began, 
'  can  I  get  two  words  of  sense  out  of  you  ? ' 

"'Not  until  you  ask  politely,1  she  replied. 

'"Well,  then,  please  tell  me  what  the  mystery  is.' 

" '  It  oughtn't  to  be  a  mystery  to  you,  Sam,  that  you  haven't 
done  well  at  college.     Papa  is  terribly  disappointed.' 

"'I  don't  see  why  he  should  commit  suicide,  if  he  is,'  Sam 
retorted.     'I  haven't  cost  him  much  this  year.' 

"'Oh,  yes,  you  have.  Do  you  know  he  actually  sold  his 
new  coat  ?' 

"'Why?'  Sam  frowned. 

'"Because  he's  been  trying  every  way  to  save  money  since 
he  began  to  get  reports  of  how  you  were  wasting  your  time.' 

"  'What  for?'  asked  Sam,  though  he  began  to  suspect. 

'"Well,  he — how  should  I  know?  Don't  you  see?  He's 
ashamed  to  have  had  that  money  from  his  old  classmate,  and 
he's  nearly  saved  enough,  and  he's  going  to  pay  it  all  back. 
There,  I  was  to  keep  it  secret,  and  now  I've  told  you  !'  And 
his  sister  burst  into  tears.  'You've  nearly  broken  his  heart, 
Sam— poor  papa !' 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Blake's  son  went  off  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  afternoon.  Coming 
back,  he  overtook  his  father  coming  from  the  post-office. 

'"I  know  all  about  it  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  his  excitement. 
'  Katy  told  me  last  night.  I  wish,  though,  you'd  held  on  to 
the  new  coat  a  while.' 

"'Why?'  asked  Mr.  Blake,  imperturbably. 

" '  Because,'  said  Sam,  '  I'm  going  to  pay  my  own  way 
now.  I've  been  off  to-day,  and  hired  out  for  the  season  to 
Farmer  Hedgeburton.  You  won't  send  that  money  to  Wil- 
liston, will  you,  father?' 

'"You  are  too  late,'  was  the  minister's  answer,  '  I've  just 
mailed  the  letter  to  him.' 

"  In  fact,  next  day  the  kind  merchant's  eyes  were  dimmed 
as  he  read  these  words  : 

"Dear  Williston  :  My  boy — it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  say  so— 
has  not  proved  worthy  of  your  generosity.  I  have  decided  to  return 
the  sum  which  you  sent  me  for  him  last  year,  and  you  will  rind  a  draft 
enclosed  for  that  amount.  Blake," 

Here  I  interrupted  the  narrator.  "Doesn't  this  story  prove 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning?"  I  asked. 

"  No  ;  for  that  isn't  the  end  of  it.  Sam  went  down  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  autumn  with  a  few  dollars  of  earnings  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  decided  to  give  up  college,  and  so  applied 
to  Mr.  Willfcton  for  a  clerkship. 

"He  told  him  :  '  I  proved  myself  unworthy,  as  my  father 
said.     Now  give  me  a  chance  to  show  myself  worthy.' 

"Williston  gave  him  a  position,  and  he  worked  there  two 
years.  Then  an  opportunity  offered  to  go  West  and  take  a 
partnership  in^what  do  you  think  ?  The  clothing  business  ! 
Sam  jumped  at  it ;  and  you  may  believe  he  sent  his  father 
next  Christmas  the  finest  coat  that  concern  could  produce. 

"  I  am  a  well-to-do  man  now,  sir,"  continued  my  acquaint- 
ance, suddenly  speaking  in  the  first  person,  "and  when  we 
get  to  Chicago  if  you  will  come  to  my  establishment  I  will 
show  you  my  father's,  the  minister's,  old  shiny  coat,  which  I 
preserve  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  fortune  and  made 
a  man  of  me." 

"Then,"  I  exclaimed,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "it  is 
yourself  you  have  been  talking  about  all  this  time.  You 
are " 

"Sam,;'  concluded  my  new  friend,  nodding  and  smiling. 


Consolation  :  In  proportion  as  men  are  great  in  this  world 
they  are  liable  to  be  small  in  the  other.  The  "  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 


The  man  or  woman  whom  excessive  caution  holds  back 
from  striking  the  anvil  with  earnest  endeavor,  is  poor  and 
cowardly  of  purpose. 


EDITORIAL    PARAGRAPHS. 


When  Republican  politicians  criticise  the  Argonaut  as 
though  it  was  a  party  organ,  or  a  party  journal,  or  attached 
to  the  Republican  party  in  any  other  way  than  any  other  in-i 
dependent  and  individual  member  of  the  organization  is  at- 
tached, they  make  a  mistake.  The  Argonaut  belongs  to  its 
stockholders.  It  represents  the  political  opinions  of  its  editors. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  party  paper.  During  the  campaign  it  has 
done  no  business  with  county,  state,  or  national  committees 
other  than  this :  it  has  received  for  an  announcement,  from 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  ten  dollars;  for 
one  political  advertisement,  eighteen  dollars.  Twenty-eight 
dollars  represents  the  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  thickness 
of  our  financial  relation  to  the  Republican  party.  We  have  i 
claimed  the  right  to  express  our  own  opinions  in  the  columns 
of  our  own  journal,  as  freely  as  any  one  might  be  at  liberty 
to  do  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  office,  and  had  no  party 
favors  to  ask  or  expect.  We  are  Republicans  from  principle. 
We  favored  the  election  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  over  Han- 
cock and  English.  We  sympathized  with  the  country  against 
the  alliance  of  a  solid  South  and  a  copperhead  North.  We 
did  not  favor  Chinese  immigration.  We  thought  free  trade 
disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  And  having 
little  or  no  respect  for  the  Democracy,  its  history,  its  lead- 
ers, its  rank  and  file  ;•  believing  the  party  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  principle  and  devoid  of  self-respect,  we  said  so.  In 
fact,  we  expressed  our  opinions  upon  all  political  questions 
quite  freely.  We  endeavored  to  be  courteous  to  the  courte- 
ous. We  endeavored  to  write  honestly.  We  have  omitted 
to  say  some  things  for  fear  we  should  prevent  some  persons 
from  voting  for  Garfield  and  Arthur.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
repair  this  omission  in  the  future.  We  think  the  best  possi- 
ble service  that  can  be  rendered  a  party  composed  of  intelli- 
gent and  honest  persons  is  to  tell  the  truth.  Suggestions  of 
falsehood  and  suppressions  of  fact  are  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  our. ideas  of  party  fealty.  The  party  ought  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  what  the  Argo?iaut  does,  simply  because 
it  can  not  and  does  not  control  it. 


The  Democratic  party  is  not  harmonious  since  the  election. 
The  brethren  do  not  dwell  together  in  unity.  There  is  a 
skeleton  beside  the  Democratic  hearthstone.  There  is  a 
ghost  in  the  pantry.  There  is  a  nigger  in  the  wood-pile. 
Kelly  is  not  reconciled  to  Tilden,  and  Tilden  is  not  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  Kelly.  The  solid  South  is  sour,  and  the 
Democratic  North  is  sad.  No  meat  in  the  house,  and  no 
woodchuck  in  the  hole.  The  Democratic  party  is  like  the 
boy  that  wept  on  the  prairie.  Tilden  and  the  Sun  say 
Kelly  betrayed  the  party  in  the  interest  of  himself  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Tammany  and  its  chief  charge  Tilden 
with  having  sulked  through  the  campaign,  and  point  to  the 
home  vote  of  Tilden  and  his  friends  for  confirmation  of  the 
charge.  The  Sun  says  the  party  is  dishonest.  The  World 
says  the  Sun  is  a  traitor.  Everybody  says  Barnum  is  a  po- 
litical idiot.  Ben  Hill  wants  a  new  party.  The  national 
committee  is  crying  fraud.  Congress  is  lost;  the  Senate  is 
lost  j  the  Presidency  is  lost ;  the  Supreme  Bench  will  be  in- 
creased; the  solid  South  dissolves;  the  rag  baby  is  undone; 
the  devil  to  pay,no  pitch  hot, and  a  thousand  miles  from  water. 

Since  writing  our  paragraph  concerning  General  Rose- 
crans,  we  learn  that  it  is  true  that,  when  the  question  of  ve- 
toing the  Chinese  Passenger  Bill  was  pending,  he  did  unite 
with  Colonel  Hollister,  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  what  the  col- 
onel pronounced  a  "  strong  and  splendid"  letter,  asking  the 
President  to  veto  the  bill,  and  that  subsequently  he  tele- 
graphed the  President  to  the  same  effect.  We  learn,  from 
personal  friends  of  General  Rosecrans,  that  he  has  been  for 
years  an  open,  avowed,  and  consistent  advocate  of  Chinese 
immigration.  We  learn  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Benjamin 
S.  Brooks  published  a  letter  in  the  Advocate,  a  weekly  journal 
published  here,  charging  the  Catholic  Church  with  op- 
pressing the  Chinese,  and  saying  that  this  church  always 
countenanced  oppression  of  the  weak ;  that  General  Rose- 
crans replied  to  that  article,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ed- 
itors of  the  journal,  defending  the  church,  and  then,  in  very 
emphatic  language,  advocating  the  rights  of  the  Chinese. 
We  recall  these  facts,  not  because  there  are  not  two  sides  to 
the  Chinese  question,  not  because  General  Rosecrans  had 
not  the  right  to  take  the  Chinese  side  of  the  argument,  but 
we  question  his  political  morals  —  that,  entertaining  these 
views,  he  should  assault  his  opponent  who  did  not  favor  Chi- 
nese immigration,  and  suppress  his  own  record.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  conduct  touches  his  personal  honor,  and  is  not 
defensible  upon  the  hypothesis  that  "all  is  fair  in  politics." 
We  know  now  that  General  Hancock  refused  to  take  posi- 
tion in  his  letter  of  acceptance  because  his  views  upon  the 
Chinese  question  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Democratic  party.  While  we  differ  with  him,  we  can 
honor  his  courage  in  refusing  to  play  the  demagogue. 

The  rumor  that  Mr,  Horace  Davis  is  a  candidate  for  the 
position  of  United  States  Senator  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
We  are  authorized,  from  him  direct,  to  say  that  he  is  not  and 
will  not  in  any  event  be  a  candidate.  We  are  not  advised 
that  Senator  Booth  desires  a  reappointment.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Sears  is  mentioned,  but  we  understand  without  his  sanc- 
tion. The  Hon.  John  F.  Miller  seems  to  be  the  prominent 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  that  position,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  the  only  one.  The  complimentary 
vote  of  the  opposition  will  be  divided  between  Judge  Wallace 
and  Denis  Kearney. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  is  coming  out  of  the 
Morey  letter-forger)'  business  with  unclean  hands.  To  the 
original  crime  of  forgery  is  added  the  crimes  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury.  All  of  which  are  crimes  of  lesser 
magnitude  than  that  of  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of  a 
Presidential  candidate,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
and  the  prejudiced.  The  trick  in  this  State  was  a  success. 
It  determined  five  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  It  might 
have  decided  a  Presidential  election.  It  is  such  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  code  as  ought  to  be  attended  with  the 
penalty  of  death  to  all  who  originated  and  advanced  it.  it 
was  an  act  of  treason,  to  which  crime  the  death-penalty 
should  always  be  attached.  If  Mr.  Barnum  or  Mr.  Abram 
S.  Hewett  did  plan  and  execute  this  villainy,  it  would  afford 
us  pleasure  to  see  them  hanged. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


VARIOUS    SOCIAL    TOPICS. 


Divorced, 


So  my  lawyers  have  been  successful — 

Have  won  me  the  righteous  decree 
That  severs  the  links,  once  united — 

Bids  a  poor,  wronged  woman  be  free. 
Well,  I'm  glad  the  struggle  is  over, 

That  I  am  no  longer  a  wife. 
And  may  drop  the  past,  like  a  garment, 

At  the  door  of  another  life. 

Divorced  !    Well,  I  ought  to  be  happy  ; 

But,  somehow,  the  sunshine  won't  come, 
And  their  friendly  congratulations 

Sound  to  me  like  a  muffled  drum. 
Yet  I  know  the  husband  I  married 

Has  broken  each  altar-made  vow. 
And  I  ought  to  thank  God  for  the  mercy 

That  has  given  this  freedom  now. 

Oh,  why,  since  I've  broken  the  fetters, 

And  the  future  should  seem  more  bright. 
Must  memory  clamor  so  loudly, 

And  put  all  my  comfort  to  flight? 
Whv  should  I  remember  his  wooing — 

The  blissful,  but  short,  dream  of  love — 
When  I  thought  the  words  that  he  uttered 

Were  blessed  by  the  powers  above? 

How  sweet  seemed  the  tender  caresses, 

The  lingering  touch  of  his  hand ! 
How  I  thrilled  when  he  said  he  was  jealous 

Of  the  very  breezes  that  fanned ! 
Ah !  little  he  knew  how  I  loved  him, 

That  I  knelt  before  God  each  night, 
And  prayed  that  I  might  be  made  worthy 

Of  the  dear,  blessed  marriage  rite. 

At  last,  when  we  stood  at  God's  altar, 

I  pledged  him  my  life  without  fear  ; 
The  heavens  seemed  open  before  me, 

And  angels  of  love  hovering  near. 
My  pledges  were  not  lightly  spoken. 

Were  not  idle  lip-words  with  me  ; 
To  honor,  to  love,  and  obey  him 

Appeared  then  so  easy,  you  see. 

A  year  passed— a  year  of  such  rapture, 

Such  transport  and  exquisite  bliss, 
The  world  seemed  a  Garden  of  Eden — 

And  now  it  has  ended  in  this. 
I  thought — poor, blind  fool! — that  the  brightness 

Would  never  go  out  in  gloontf 
I  played,  like  a  child  in  a  graveyard, 

With  flowers  that  grew  on  a  tomb. 

The  love  which  he  swore  was  eternal 

Went  out  like  a  candle's  light — 
The  dead-sea  fruit  turned  to  ashes, 

And  the  day  faded  into  the  night. 
He  said  that  a  houri  from  heaven 

Could  not  win  a  glance  of  his  eye ; 
But  a  siren  of  earth — quite  earthy — 

Gave  his  protestations  the  lie. 

God  alone  knows  the  writhing  anguish, 

The  misery  words  can  not  tell. 
That  came  when  my  bright  dream  was  over, 

And  the  soul -worshiped  idol  felL 
He  alone  sees  the  tears  drop  within  us, 

When  the  eye  without  is  dry; 
And  the  heart-strings  are  slowly  breaking 

While  the  world  passes  coldly  by. 

I  hoped  that  the  rude  awakening 

Might  have  strangled  the  love  I  bore — 
That  if  we  were  parted  forever 

I  then  might  know  quiet  once  more. 
So  I  stood  the  law's  inquisition. 

And  suffered  it  wholly  in  vain, 
For.  though  we  are  legally  parted. 

It  has  not  deadened  the  pain. 

Divorced  !     Yes,  I  ought  to  be  happy. 

But  I  feel  that  I  never  will ; 
He  has  broken  my  heart,  and  left  rae — 

But,  O  God !  how  I  love  him  still ! 
And  there's  only  one  thing  I  pray  for — 

Let  me  touch  his  hand,  and  then  die, 
Carrying  with  me  to  heaven 

The  feeling  that  he  was  by.  — G.  F.  Jones. 


against  the  hapless  lady  who,  for  her  own  sorrow,  had  bought 
him  and  paid  for  him  a  price.  The  end  of  the  whole  matter 
is  a  legal  separation.  The  husband  has  gone  off  to  his  lady- 
love, and  the  wife,  not  yet  thirty,  and  in  the  very  fullness  and 
perfection  of  her  womanly  charms,  has  taken  refuge  once 
more  under  the  parental  roof.  Case  number  three  is  that  of 
an  American  girl  who  became  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  long  de- 
scent a  few  years  ago,  and  who  instantly  '  cut  every  one  of 
her  former  acquaintances,  avowing  her  intention  of  hencefor- 
ward associating  only  with  the  "aristocracy."'  Of  late  she 
has  had  no  chance  to  associate  with  the  particular  specimen 
of  the  aristocracy  who  became  her  husband,  as  they  are 
legally  separated,  and  while  she  remains  in  Paris  in  a  rather 
modest  style,  he  is  to  be  seen  at  half  the  prominent  watering- 
places  of  Europe,  driving  the  most  dashing  members  of  the 
demi-monde  on  the  public  promenades  in  his  open  carriage." 


A   LEAF    FROM    HER    JOURNAL. 


Regarding  the  marrying  of  titles,  a  correspondent  in  Paris 
writes  as  follows  :  "  Now,  without  entering  into  any  further 
argument  on  this  much-discussed  topic,  I  shall  briefly  sketch 
the  results  of  a  few  of  these  unions  as  they  come  under  my 
own  observation :  Case  number  one  is  of  a  titled  gentleman 
who  espoused,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  dowry  and 
settlements,  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  American  financier. 
After  a  few  years  of  marriage  the  lady  died,  leaving  her 
spouse  the  father  of   an  only  child  —  a    daughter.      Time 
passed  on,  and  the  husband  consoled  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  notorious  members  of  the  demi-monde  of 
Paris,  and  finally  ended  by  marrying  her.    The  family  of  the 
first  wife  were  naturally  anxious  to  rescue  the  little  girl  from 
the  contamination  of  her  stepmother's  influence  and  training. 
But  the  titled  papa  set  so  extortionate  a  price  on  the  posses- 
sion of  his  child  that  her  grandparents  were  forced  to  oppose 
a  negative  to  his  demands.     Consequently,  the  daughter  of 
the  American  belle  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  womaifSvho 
was   famed   for    her  depravity,  even   among   the  depraved 
women  of  the  class  from  which  she  sprung.     Case  number 
two  opened  with  a  fair  prospect  of  happiness  on  the  part  of 
the  newly  wedded  pair.     The  bride  was  beautiful,  gentle,  in- 
telligent, accomplished,  a  devout  Catholic,  and  passionately 
in  love  with  her  husband.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  young 
and  handsome,  and  though  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats  rather 
profusely,  and  reaped  therefrom  a  plentiful  crop  of  debts, 
there  was  every  hope  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  fair 
i  bride,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  and  settled  income, 
he  might  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  settle  down  into  a 
;  steady  member  of  society.     As  regards  the  fortune,  he  dis- 
played, as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  vast  amount  of  anxiety  re- 
specting it,  refusing  even  to  drive  out  with  his  betrothed  and 
,  her  mother  before  all  financial  preliminaries  were  arranged, 
;  for  fear  of  compromising  himself.     Nor  could  he  well  forgive 
i  his  future  father-in-law  for  so  tying  up  the  young  wife's  dowry 
i  that  it  could  not  be  squandered.     However,  their  wedded  life 
!  .began  smoothly  enough.     Then  came  rumors  of  conjugal  in- 
i  fidelities  on  the  husband's  part,  of  gross  neglect,  and  finally 
'  of  actual  corporal  ill-usage  inflicted   on  his  charming  wife. 
In  the  language  of  my  informant,  'he  used  to  beat  her  like 
a  sack.'     He,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  houses  of  Europe,  did  not  disdain  to  lift  his  hand 


There  is  no  more  striking  chapter  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
"Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox" — just  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers — than  that  in  which  the  author  gives  a 
picture  of  London  society  at  the  time  when  Fox  entered  the 
great  world.  The  debauchery  and  vices  of  that  day  surpass 
the  powers  of  a  Juvenal  to  fitly  paint  or  satirize.  Satire,  in- 
deed, loses  its  point  among  a  people  so  shameless  and  de- 
graded as  the  leading  men  and  women  of  London  society  in 
that  portion  of  the  Georgian  era.  The  ministers  of  state 
"  were  conspicuous  for  impudent  vice  and  daily  dissipation." 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  appeared  at  Ascot  and  at  the  opera 
with  a  woman  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  street.  Rigby, 
the  head  of  the  pay-office,  had  but  one  merit,  "that  he  drank 
fair."  Lord  Weymouth,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
"boozed  till  daylight  and  dozed  into  the  afternoon."  His 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  "shocked  even  his  own 
generation  by  the  immorality  of  his  private  life."  Medrnen- 
ham  Abbey,  fitted  up  by  a  society  of  dissipated  men  of  fash- 
ion, became  the  scene  of  nightly  orgies  such  as  no  pen  can 
nowadays  describe.  At  ninety,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury 
was  "still  rolling  in  wealth  and  wallowing  in  sin."  Initiated 
at  "  Brooks's  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Fox  found  himself  sur- 
rounded ii)  that  famous  club  by  a  circle  of  gamblers  and 
cheats;  but  "society  in  those  days  was  one  vast  casino." 
At  every  evening  party  the  rattle  of  the  dice  and  the  curt 
phrases  of  the  card-table  were  the  principal  sounds  heard. 
Fine  ladies  played  recklessly,  lost  heavily,  and  most  of  them 
never  paid.  The  surest  path  to  their  favor  was  to  lose  money 
to  them,  or,  if  winning,  never  to  demand  payment.  The  so- 
ciety of  this  period  was  not  more  rotten  than  its  politics. 
"  Parliament,  chosen  by  corrupt  constituencies,  was  corruptly 
influenced  by  corrupt  ministers,  of  whom  Junius  told  the  lit- 
eral truth  when  he  said  that  they  addressed  themselves  nei- 
ther to  the  passions  nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to 
the  touch."  Fox  was  quickly  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  so- 
cial vice,  and  readily  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  every 
where  beset  him  ;  but  his  character  is  made  tolerable  to  us, 
and  even  respectable,  by  the  virtue  he  showed  in  resisting 
the  enticements  of  the  political  world,  "  whose  corruptions," 
says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "taking  his  career  as  a  whole,  he,  of  all 
men,  did  the  most  to  reform." 

The  social  incidents  of  the  week  have  been  :  the  mar- 
riage at  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  on  Thursday  evening,  of  Mr. 
James  V.  Coleman  to  Miss  Carmelita  Nuttall ;  the  reception 
on  the  same  evening  by  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at  her  resi- 
dence, California  Street,  of  the  wedding  guests  of  her  daugh- 
ter Anna  and  Mr.  John  C.  Hays,  Jr.;  an  entertainment  given 
by  General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  at  Angel  Island,  as  a  reception 
to  the  newly  married  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  ;  and 
a  musicale  at  the  residence  of  Senator  Tray  lor,  on 
Broadway.  The  Coleman-Nuttall  marriage,  at  St.  Mary's, 
was  exceptionally  brilliant.  The  cathedral  was  handsomely 
decorated,  and  a  thousand  invited  guests  filled  the  church. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  archbishop,  assisted  by 
Father  Spreckles;  the  best  man,  Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott.  The 
Coleman  and  Parrott  families  were  largely  represented  in 
sons  and  sons-in-law,  daughters  and^daughters-in-law.  Mrs. 
Parrott  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  representing  the  matronly  dig- 
nities of  the  allied  families,  were  splendidly  dressed,  as  were 
the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Lilly  Rosecrans,  Miss  Harriet  Hub- 
bard, Miss  Daisy  Parrott,  Miss  Eva  Parrott,  Miss  Roberta 
Nuttall,  and  Miss  Aggie  Macdonough.  Mendelssohn's 
March,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  whole  affair  a  great 
success. 


Quiet  reigns  in  Warsaw.  The  presidential  fight  and  the 
small-pox  scare  are  things  of  the  past.  Democratic  sore- 
heads attest  the  fierceness  of  the  former  ;  and  the  city's  sore 
arm,  the  severity  of  the  latter.  To  the  activity  and  watchful- 
ness of  the  Republican  party  we  are  indebted  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  cancer,  treason,  that  threatened  our  na- 
tion's vitality  with  its  consuming  and  hungry  gnawings ;  and 
to  the  equally  active  Jenner  preventive  is  due  our  security 
against  the  lesser  plague  and  (what  is  more  important  to  my 
sex)  the  safety  and  continuance  of  our  precious  good  looks. 
A  good  conscience,  good  digestion,  and  slight  knowledge  of 
art  will  do  much  toward  baffling  old  Time  and  effacing  his 
defacing  touches ;  but  let  the  dimpling  finger  of  small-pox 
leave  its  imprint  upon  us,  and  good-bye  to  our  interest  in 
looking-glasses  and  French  costumes.  There  is  a  commo- 
tion in  our  left  arms  which  proved  the  liability  of  our  blood 
to  "take;"  and  we  are  safe  for  seven  years.  The  disturb- 
ance in  the  Democratic  head  and  pocket  proved  a  disposi- 
tion to  take,  also,  but  the  nation  is  safe  for  four  years,  if  not 
forever.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  sore  arms  and  heads  in 
our  midst ;  they  bespeak  individual  and  national  health,  and 
augur  future  comfort  and  security. 


The  Examiner  of  Wednesday  gives  an  extended  extract 
from  what  we  understand  is  the  report  of  the  late  Senator 
Morton  upon  the  Chinese  question.  If  this  is  the  report  of 
Senator  Morton,  it  is  very  apparent  that  he  did  favor  giving 
to  the  Mongolians  the  ballot.  Senator  Morton  did,  while  on 
the  commission  in  this  city  (of  which  commission  the  writer 
of  this  was  acting  as  the  attorney  of  San  Francisco),  con- 
stantly, by  his  inquiries  and  cross-examinations  in  this  direc 
tion,  indicate  that  he  was  considering  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  conferring  upon  the  Chinese  the  ballot.  We  had 
heard  that  he  entertained  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Examiner,  but  we  had  never  seen  this  report,  and  we  are 
not  now  convinced  that,  had  he  lived  to  present  his  own  re- 
port, that  it  would  not  have  been  modified  in  this  regard. 
The  report  expresses  the  views  of  many  distinguished  men 
upon  this  question,  as  entertained  at  that  time — men  of  both 
parties.  There  has  been  a  growth  and  change  of  sentiment 
since  the  time  referred  to.  The  drift  of  public  opinion  is 
now  in  the  direction  of  withholding  the  franchise  from  all 
immigrants.  Both  national  parties  are  pledged  not  to  con- 
fer the  privilege  upon  the  Chinese. 


There  should  be  an  increase  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  The  present  bench  is  overworked.  It 
has  no  time  for  cinch  and  pitch-seven-up.  It  has  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  do  its  work  in  a  prompt  manner.  Some  months 
ago  an  injunction  was  obtained  to  arrest  the  building  of  a 
cable  road  through  Montgomery  Avenue.  The  street  is  torn 
up,  material  piled  upon  the  sidewalks,  the  tenants  discom- 
moded, business  arrested,  and  forty  thousand  people  incon- 
venienced. The  argument  was  made  some  months  ago,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  ought  to  have  decided  the  question 
on  the  day  it  was  heard,  still  holds  it.  It  is  simply  disgrace- 
ful. It  is  such  inexcusable  trifling  with  the  interests  of  the 
community  that  brings  courts  and  judges  into  just  contempt. 


We  have  had  our  earthquake,  and  the  croakers  are  satis- 
fied- I  think  it  was  simply  a  spasm  of  sympathy  on  the 
earth's  part  for  the  stupendous  efforts  of  General  Grant  in 
breaking  his  long  silence  and  taking  to  stump-speaking. 
Surely,  the  Sphinx  will  be  heard  from  next!  Lingard  was 
wont  to  imitate  the  general's  speeches  by  stepping  to  the 
footlights,  looking  like  Grant's  double,  folding  his  arms,  and 
puffing  a  cigar  !  That  was  one  kind  of  stump-speaking.  It 
was  Havana,  and  appealed  to  our  olfactories  without  offense. 
Now,  when  he  takes  to  the  stump,  it's  to-back-a  Republican, 
and  Southern  noses  go  up  higher  than  United  States  bonds 
did  after  the  nomination  of  Garfield.  If  Grant  had  only 
spoken  sooner;  if  he  had  exerted  himself  to  utter  a  simple 
but  firm  "no"  to  his  blinded  followers  who  agitated  the  third- 
term  proposition,  what  an  enviable  place  would  have  been 
his  in  history! — what  an  opportunity  to  cover  .himself  with 
glory,  and  doubly  endear  himself  to  American  hearts  !  We 
forgive  him,  though ;  the  loss  was  his,  not  ours ;  and  if  he 
was  blind  to  his  own  interests  then,  he  has  since  aroused 
himself  to  our  necessities,  and  with  good  results.  He  can 
resume  his  smoking,  settle  into  his  usual  complacent  silence 
again,  and  take  a  four  years'  rest.  If  he  will  only  keep  his 
particular  eye  oft  the  White  House,  we  have  no  further  fa- 
vors to  ask  of  him. 

To  resume  the  subject  of  womanly  beauty,  I  wonder  what 
fiend  incarrfte — what  friend  to  the  doctors  and  foe  to  the 
next  generation,  as  well  as  to  this — has  made  it  the  fashion 
for  our  girls  to  compress  their  waists  in  steel-ribbed  corsets 
until  they  resemble  a  lot  of  wooden  Dutch  dolls.  Is  it  the 
morally  and  physically  infirm  Bernhardt  who  has  done  this  ? 
If  she  be  as  loose  in  her  dress  as  in  her  behavior,  I  think 
not  I  saw  the  "make-up"  of  a  fashionable  young  lady  not 
long  since,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  my  former  ignorance 
has  forever  destroyed  my  faith  in  apparent  symmetry.  The 
lady  in  question  must  have  weighed  about  ninety  pounds — 
she  looked  like  a  very  slender  boy  of  fourteen.  On  went  the 
steel-ribbed  corsets,  tug  went  the  strings,  and  in  a  twinkle 
she  looked  ready  to  pass  through  the  key-hole.  She  meas- 
ured about  eighteen  inches  around  the  waist,  ditto  around 
the  chest,  and  ditto  about  the  old-fashioned  place  for  hips.  I 
ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  it  sensible  or  beautiful  to 
compress  her  poor  little  body,  and  deform  it  as  the  Chinese 
did  their  feet,  thereby  preventing  all  possibility  of  develop- 
ing into  any  womanly  shape.  She  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
"  Oh,  I  can  develop  quicker  than  a  mushroom  ;  see  here." 
With  that  she  fastened  a  belt  about  her  waist  attached  to 
which  were  two  great  padded  pieces,  like  halves  of  a  huge  pear. 
These  fitted  nicely  where  the  hips  should  have  been.  A  simi- 
lar piece  was  fastened  about  her  neck,  as  a  sort  of  chest-pro- 
tector, I  suppose,  and  her  appearance  then  was  that  of  a  frail 
body  carrying  a  heavy  load  and  appealing  to  one's  sympa- 
thy for  assistance.  Next,  she  tossed  a  skirt  airily  over  her 
head,  fastened  it,  and  hid  from  sight  the  life-preservers  at 
her  sides.  My  sympathy  partially  abated.  She  looked  quite 
substantial  after  this,  and  the  chest-protector  was  the  only 
cause  for  commiseration.  Finally  she  got  herself  and  the 
wads  into  a  snug-fitting  dress  of  clinging  navy-blue  cloth, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  she  looked  like  a  woman,  except  that 
the  tell-tale  eighteen-inch  waist  was  scarcely  in  proportion 
with  the  fine  chest  and  hips!  The  sleeves  of  the  dress 
were  not  padded;  they  set  very  prettily  over  the  sleeves 
of  an  under  -  waist,  whose  wadded  sheaths  encased  her 
arms  like  a  cigar-holder  in  its  case.  I  never  behold  a 
wasp-waist  now,  that  I  don't  see  through  the  dress  and 
fancy  the  poor  little  body  laden  almost  as  heavily  as  a  Chi- 
nese fruit- peddler,  with  its  adjustible  developments  !  Girls, 
don't  compress  your  waists.  If  they  are  naturally  small, 
leave  off  corsets,  climb  hills,  romp,  jump  rope,  do  any- 
thing that  will  give  your  lungs  and  limbs  full  play  ;  and 
assist,  don't  retard  a  healthy  circulation.  Health  will  make 
your  cheeks  glow,  your  eyes  brighten,  your  form  develop  ; 
and  is  the  greatest  beautifier  in  the  world.  Tiny  waists  are 
nice  for  boys  to  encircle  in  the  racket  and  waltz,  but 
believe  me  that  men,  the  kind  of  men  you  will  some  day- 
hope  to  marry,  look  with  horror  upon  any  such  badge  of 
infirmity  as  an  eighteen-inch  waist ;  and  they  are  not  going 
about  like  good  Samaritans  hunting  for  invalids  to  marry 
and  nurse.  They  want  women  for  wives  and  wives  for 
mothers  (don't  faint,  we  never  associate  the  idea  of  maternity7 
with  you  who  need  this  advice,  and  the  balance  are  not  of 
the  fainting  kind),  so  don't  disfigure  yourselves  with  tight 
lacing.  Give  your  poor  little  selves  a  chance.  Better  for  you 
to  catch  the  small-pox,  and  have  your  face  pitted,  if  your 
health  remain  robust,  than  to  have  the  face  of  an  angel  with 
compressed  lungs,  curved  spine,  diseased  liver,  and  a  future 
robbed  of  all  promise.  L- 


A  reader  sends  us  the  following  on  Sarah  Bernhardt: 
Interviewer  (pointing   to  the   remains   of   a   chicken 

"  Bones  yours,  mam'selle  ?  " 

Sarah  (very  much  pleased  to  hear  French  spoken^ 

jour,  monsieur." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


AN    EXPERIMENT. 


My  husband  had  risked  and  lost  his  last  dollar  in  stocks, 
and  clearly  something  had  to  be  done.  In  our  strait  he  re- 
called an  investment  of  years  before,  in  some  cheap  wild 
lands  away  out  somewhere  on  the  San  Joaquin  plains,  and 
proposed  that  we  pack  up,  bag  and  baggage,  and  try  our  luck 
at  farming  and  stock-raising.  There  was  a  great  charm  to 
his  fevered  nerves  just  then  in  the  bare  thought  of  the  quiet, 
peaceful  country,  and,  in  any  event,  he  didn't  see  that  we 
could  be  worsted  by  the  change. 

But  there  were  obstacles  very  apparent  to  me.  In  the  first 
place.  I  doubted  if  he  knew  a  sheep  from  a  donkey — or  him- 
self very  decidedly  from  either,  just  then,  for  that  matter — 
and  the  education  of  our  two  pair  of  twins  must  be  provided 
for  at  every  hazard.  I  could  manage  for  the  little  boys  for 
several  years  by  teaching  them  myself,  but  the  girls  were 
fourteen,  and  bitter  was  the  cry  of  my  heart  against  the  sac- 
rifice it  would  be  to  drag  them  from  school  and  consign  them 
to  lives  of  rusticity  outside  the  pale  of  refined  civilization. 
Ah,  my  darling  little  flossy-haired  girls,  how  the  darkening 
shadow  over  your  pathway  sickened  the  soul  within  me  ! 

But  time  pressed,  and  a  decision  must  be  made.  I  hated 
the  country,  and  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being  buried  alive 
out  there,  with  greasy  dim  lamps,  long,  lonely  evenings,  and 
my  silks  and  laces  all  packed  away  for  a  longer  rest  than  I 
liked  to  contemplate.  But  stern  necessity  consults  no  feel- 
ings, and  I  yielded  every  point  but  one — I  would  not  take 
the  girls  out  there,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe  need  advise  me 
to  it. 

So,  with  strong  arm  and  aching  heart,  I  set  my  house  in 
order,  and  invited  in  the  auctioneer,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a 
bargain-loving  public,  quickly  converted  the  value  of  thou- 
sands into  a  few  hundreds,  which,  by  the  addition  of  my 
jewels,  made  the  lovely  seminary  across  the  bay  a  possibility 
for  my  girls  till  we  could  test  the  temper  of  the  fickle  god- 
dess, and  still  have  a  trifle  to  begin  housekeeping  with. 

Well,  we  left  them  there,  and  with  sorrowful  hearts  gath- 
ered up  the  fragments  from  the  wreck,  and,  with  the  little 
boys  (hilarious  with  joy  at  the  thought  oi  moving — how  their 
mood  clashed  with  mine),  we  took  up  our  weary  march,  by 
steamer,  car,  and  jolting  stage.  Those  jolly  little  boys 
changed  their  tune  before  night,  and  as  they  crept  into  my 
arms  for  rest,  ah,  what  comfort  stole  into  my  desolate  heart! 
I  had  those  two  darlings  to  keep  with  me,  and  the  others  to 
strive  for,  and  to  what  supreme  heights  could  I  not  rise  for 
their  dear  sakes. 

I  had  a  fair  idea  of  my  husband's  ignorance  of  rural  life, 
by  my  own  better  knowledge,  from  having  been  reared  there- 
in myself,  which  gave  a  very  blue  tinge  to  the  horizon  of  my 
thoughts.  But,  blue  or  rose-color,  there  was  nodooking  back 
or  sighing  (audibly)  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt-Jf  Forward  !" 
was  my  motto,  and  the  sternest  concentration  of  all  my  en- 
ergies, not  only  to  aid  my  husband  in  this  resolve  of  desper- 
ation, but  to  sustain  him  in  it. 

He  knew  nothing  of  any  sort  of  rural  life  other  than  an 
occasional  summer  at  some  delightful  farm-house,  where,  of 
course,  he  saw  only  the  charming  side,  and  knew  little  of  the 
drudgery.  And  well  I  knew  that  when  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  fell  on  him,  and  the  profits  lay  months  or  years 
ahead,  his  heart  would  well  nigh  fail  him.  But  I  vowed 
within  me  that  my  courage  should  supplement  his,  so  far  as 
in  me  lay.  And  so  we  plodded  on,  our  second  night  landing 
us,  with  our  little,  sleepy,  tired  boys,  at  a  barn-like  country 
hotel,  only  a  few  rods  from  "the  ranch ;';  so,  of  course,  we 
were  on  the  ground  betimes  next  morning. 

To  my  husband  all  was  a  blank,  but  I  soon  saw  the  key  to 
the  situation.  The  canal  company  had  carried  their  water- 
ditch  along  the  upper  edge  of  our  place,  and  my  mind  con- 
verted it  at  once  into  a  vast  reach  of  verdure,  checkered  with 
long  avenues  of  trees,  and  dotted  with  herds.  I  seemed  to 
feel  a  sudden  inspiration  as  I  looked  over  that  wide  domain 
— that  here  was  a  field  for  substantial  conquest  beyond  any 
society  (my  only  realm  hitherto)  could  hold  out. 

But  I  knew  my  beginnings  must  be  small;  so  I  looked 
about  for  a  first  thing  to  lay  hold  of,  and  soon  saw  that  the 
few  business  men,  clerks,  etc.,  about  the  little  hamlet  they 
called  town,  would  be  only  too  glad  of  a  boarding-place  other 
than  the  great,  empty,  fly-stricken  hotel,  whose  bill  of  fare, 
my  husband  declared,  would  drive  a  dog  to  suicide.  So  I  at 
once  rented  a  board  house,  without  paper  or  plaster  on  its 
walls,  ordered  up  a  lot  of  groceries  from  the  city  in  post- 
haste, and  hung  out  my  sign  : 


Private  Boarding,  by  Mrs.  Osborne. 


Of  course  I  had  trouble  with  my  husband  over  this,  for  he 
remembered  the  ancient  homestead  away  back  in  the  sunny 
South,  and  the  proud  old  name  of  Osborne  traceable  for 
centuries  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  never  before  in  any  hum- 
ble connection.  But  I  had  come  from  New  England,  and 
had  been  taught  that  anything  that  was  honest  was  respect- 
able ;  and  as  he  couldn't  very  well  refute  my  argument — 
principally,  I  strongly  suspect,  because  my  own  pedigree  and 
name  shone  down  the  centuries  full  as  luminously  as  his  own 
— he  reluctantly  gave  me  my  way,  with  the  understanding, 
insisted  upon,  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
that  just  as  soon  as  "the  ranch"  was  in  running  order  my 
sign  should  come  down. 

As  I  had  expected,  my  boarding-house  proved  a  flourish- 
ing rival  to  the  hotel;  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  making  the  necessary  expenses  of  our  little  family, 
but  of  laying  aside  a  small  sum  to  commence  gardening  with. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  old  man  pretty  well  up  in 
that  branch  of  business,  and  reasonable  on  the  point  of  com- 
pensation, whom  I  engaged  to  irrigate,  plow,  and  plant  a 
good-sized  garden  of  vegetables  and  melons ;  also,  to  begin 
the  poultry  business  in  a  small  way.  My  hens  soon  gave  ev- 
idence of  appreciation  for  kitchen  scraps,  and  waste  from 
the  butcher's,  in  eggs  for  the  table;  and  we  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  most  delicious  vegetables,  for,  with  abundance 
of  water,  no  spot  on  earth  can  yield  its  fruits  with  more  magic 
celerity  than  that  vast  plain,  under  its  golden  dome  of  undi- 
luted sunshine. 

Later  came  the  corn  and  beans,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  but  the 
:  melon  patch"  —  ah,  that  was  my  bonanza  for  that  year. 


There  were  numbers  of  freighters  passing  up  the  country 
with  great  teams  and  wagons  laden  with  merchandise  for  the 
little  trading  points  in  the  interior,  and  returning  with  the 
harvest  of  wool  from  the  vast  sheep-ranges  beyond  ;  and 
they,  with  the  settlers  about,  became  my  customers  for  the 
great,  luscious  melons  from  that  prolific  spot  of  ground.  I 
am  afraid  to  tell  my  profit,  but  it  was  hundreds  of  dollars. 
I  sold  corn,  too,  but  matured  a  good  supply  for  chicken  feed, 
as  I  intended  to  keep  a  large  number  of  hens  next  year.  I 
had  squashes,  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  of  the 
most  delicious  quality,  and  was  well  supplied  for  the  coming 
winter,  so  I  turned  over  the  profits  of  the  melon  patch  to  my 
husband,  to  be  expended  in  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  a 
raisin  vineyard,  and  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa.  Cows  I  must 
have,  and  alfalfa  would  supply  the  green  feed,  and  it  grew 
with  most  charming  celerity,  too  ;  so  I  got  the  cows,  and 
then  we  began  to  call  ourselves  civilized  beings.  Milk,  but- 
ter, cream — ah,  'twas  too  delicious  !  How  the  dear  little 
boys  throve  !  Every  egg  fresh,  and  spring  chicken  at  all 
seasons  ! — nothing  to  mar  our  gastronomic  comfort  save  the 
want  of  ice.  Well,  it's  better  to  have  the  cream  without 
freezing  than  not  at  all. 

Next  thing  was  the  hennery.  I  saved  up  the  money  from 
my  boarders  for  that,  and  built  cheap  structures  with  sheds 
outside  for  roosts,  and  bought  a  hundred  hens  and  fifty  tur- 
keys, which,  with  the  turkeys  I  raised,  and  the  eggs  sold, 
cleared  me  five  hundred  dollars,  besides  doubling  the  stock  on 
hand.  This  second  year  the  melons  and  vegetables  did  just 
as  well  as  last,  and  we  had  more  of  them  ;  so  I  took  down 
my  sign,  came  to  the  city,  spent  a  heavenly  month  with  my 
children  and  the  few  friends  who  had  loved  me  for  my  own 
sake,  bought  some  wall-papers  and  mattings,  and  hied  me 
back  to  the  scene  of  my  triumphs.  I  papered  my  rustic 
dwelling,  put  down  matting,  painted  the  wood  in  soft,  bright 
tints  to  harmonize  with  the  paper,  fashioned  curtains  to  suit 
myself,  planted  a  lawn,  flowers,  and  vines,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, drew  on  myself  a  strong  suspicion  among  the  rustics 
of  a  tendency  toward  "  city  airs  " — too  much  prosperity  hav- 
ing turned  my  head  !  Well,  my  head  was  turned,  so  was  my 
whole  being,  and  into  a  better  way,  I  trust — turned  from  a 
life  of  fashion  and  pleasure  to  one  of  usefulness,  strength, 
and  comfort.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  find,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  you  were  made  for  something. 

The  latter  part  of  this  summer  we  began  to  let  the  cows 
graze  on  the  alfalfa,  and  to  pasture  some  from  the  neighbors 
— another  source  of  income.  We  had  our  wheat  harvest, 
which  amounted  to  many  tons,  thanks  to  the  abundant  rains, 
added  to  our  as  yet  limited  irrigating  facilities,  and  this  paid 
all  expenses,  with  quite  a  balance,  which  all  went  to  extend- 
ing the  long  lines  of  ditches  and  purchasing  alfalfa  seed. 
All  this  time  the  trees  and  vines  grew  apace,  some  of  the 
precocious  little  upstart  trees  actually  maturing  a  peach  or 
two  the  first  year  after  setting  out ;  incited  thereto  by  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  I  do  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  powers  of  resistance  to  strong  temptation  in  my  little, 
sun-browned  boys.  They  resisted,  though,  but  it  was  a  hard 
struggle. 

This  winter — which  is  the  planting  season  up  there — we 
began  to  have  things  properly  in  hand.  Wheat  was  sown 
by  the  mile  instead  of  acres,  and  the  laying  down  of  alfalfa 
fields  kept  pace.  My  poultry  business  was  again  largely  in- 
creased, and  with  corresponding  profits,  but  the  melon  and 
vegetable  interest  began  to  flag,  from  my  good  example  be- 
coming infectious  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  this  was  a  royal  year,  and  my  husband  began  to  talk  of 
a  town  house  for  me  and  the  children,  and  a  visit  from  papa 
once  in  two  or  three  months.  But  I  vetoed  that  proposition 
in  short  order.  I  was  enamored  of  business,  and  fairly  in- 
toxicated with  a  sense  of  power  born  of  intuition — that  sixth 
sense  in  woman — which  enabled  me  to  decide,  almost  with- 
out fail,  on  just  the  right  thing  to  do  in  emergencies,  and  so 
save  wasteful  experiments. 

/  didrft  think  the  ?-anch  could  spare  me! 

Next  year  was  much  the  same  as  the  last,  only  we  bought 
a  flock  of  fine-wooled  sheep  to  put  on  the  stubble-fields  after 
harvest,  and  from  there  to  the  green  pastures,  part  of  which, 
however,  was  let  out  on  shares  to  other  herdsmen,  who  di- 
vided their  flocks  with  my  husband  as  compensation,  so  that, 
as  fast  as  pasturage  was  provided,  a  way  was  open  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  sheep. 

My  poultry  still  lived,  throve,  and  paid,  thanks  greatly  to 
the  patient  old  man  whose  labor  was  secured  by  his  wages  ; 
his  faithful  endeavors,  by  the  kindness  each  of  us  felt  and 
manifested  toward  his  homeless  old  age,  in  this  most  home- 
less of  all  lands.  After  this  year,  I  began  to  feel  on  safe 
ground.  Pasturage,  like  a  green  tide,  gradually  crept  over 
and  engulfed  the  wheat  fields,  and  our  clip  of  wool  came  to 
be  immense.  Our  pioneer  experiment  in  raisins  more  than 
justified  the  risk  we  took  in  planting  so  largely,  for  we  have 
just  sold  this  year's  yield  for  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

In  the  orchard  we  have  fruits  of  nearly  all  climes,  in  sea- 
son and  out.  Long,  shady  avenues  stretch  out,  almost  to  the 
limit  of  vision.  I  have  the  loveliest  lawn — the  pride  of  the 
place;  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  tropic  splendor;  and  the 
house — old  shanty  as  it  looks  where  not  covered  with  vines — 
is  a  perfect  nest  of  comfort  and  content  within.  Then  I  have 
just  begun  a  fish-pond,  which  I  think  will  succeed,  and  the 
girls — who  graduated  and  came  home  this  summer — are 
helping  me  plan  a  swimming-bath,  to  be  encircled  by  tall 
trees,  to  break  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Rustic  seats,  graveled 
walks,  fountains,  bowery  nooks  (on  paper)  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  in  season  are  to  take  more  permanent  shape  ; 
but  they  will  be  left  to  the  gardener's  care,  for,  now  that  we 
have  the  girls  with  us,  the  boys,  whom  we  have  prepared 
ourselves,  are  to  go  to  an  Eastern  college. 

We  shall  take  the  girls  with  us  over  the  Union,  traveling 
and  visiting  our  kindred  for  a  year  ;  then  off  to  the  old  world, 
for  a  few  years  of  study  and  travel  for  the  girls,  when  I  trust 
to  bring  them  back  to  this  sunny  home,  qualified,  in  mind  and 
heart,  to  battle  with  any  fate  that  may  overtake  them — with 
courage  even,  like  father  and  mother,  to  conquer  a  wilder- 
ness, and  make  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose — to  pluck  victory 
from  defeat,  and  come  forth  strengthened  by  the  conflict. 

Oakland,  November,  1880.  Elma  Osborne. 


Mountains  never  shake  hands.  Their  roots  may  touch ; 
they  may  keep  together  some  way  up,  but  at  length  they  part 
company  and  rise  into  individual,  isolated  peaks.  So  it  is 
with  great  men. 


BEAUTIFUL    WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  one  of  the  pretty  women  of  the 
world,  has  been  interviewed,  and  here  are  her  opinions  of 
the  other  beauties  :  "  I  am  afraid,1'  said  she,  "that,  though  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  handsome  women,  my  idea  of  female 
beauty  would  not  accord  with  the  common  one,  for  I  con- 
sider that  regularity  of  features  is  rather  tiresome — perhaps 
because  my  own  are  so  straight.  I  have  a  type  of  my  own. 
Those  I  admire  most  of  the  people  I  meet — those  whom  I 
think  to  be  the  most  admirable — are  of  irregular  features, 
sensitive  and  mobile,  and  of  rather  fair  complexion.  I  think 
this  is  the  case  with  both  men  and  women.  They  have  the 
most  charm  for  me.  In  either  blonde  or  brunette,  where  the 
features  are  regular,  you  will  notice  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  expression.  Miss  Neilson  had  no  regularity  of  feat- 
ures. Hers  was  not  a  satisfactory  face.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  her  more  than  twice — just  lately  and  before  her  death — 
and  she  fascinated  me  by  a  certain  rich  luxuriance  of  beauty, 
but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  repose  any  confidence  in  her,  and 
I  did  not  feel  that  what  she  was  saying  to  me  could  be  de- 
pended on.  My  first  impressions  never  fail  me.  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  is  one  of  our  irregular-featured  beauties,  and,  as  usua 
with  them,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  expression,  and  a  most 
mobile  countenance,  which,  with  blue  eyes,  make 
most  ingenuous  expression.  Don't  you  think  so?  Bu 
I  must  own  that  I  don't  myself  approve  of  the  pro- 
fessional  beauties.  Blue  are  my  favorite  eyes,  becausi 
there  is  something  ingenuous  in  them.  But  there  is 
blue  eye  which  borders  on  gray  that  gives  you  a 
different  impression.  The  ladies  of  America  and  England 
will  not  bear  comparison,  as  the  former  are  the  superior: 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  the  places  where  I  have  see] 
the  greatest  amount  of  beauty  in  a  short  time — especialli 
very  young  women.  In  the  South  the  women  have  a  ma 
turer  age.  It  is  in  the  first  flush  of  girlhood  that  one  see 
the  most  handsome  faces  on  this  continent.  It  is  rare  that 
you  see  a  beautiful  face  in  England,  and  I  think  that  is  why 
they  make  such  a  fuss  over  those  that  they  now  have  hold 
of.  Don't  you  think  so?  I  admire  the  freshness  of  Cana- 
dian ladies.  I  think  the  English  and  Canadians,  rather  than 
the  Canadians  and  Americans,  should  be  compared  or  con- 
trasted. I  prefer  the  Canadians  very  much  to  Englishwomen, 
as  we  have  them  in  our  own  country,  because  they  have 
much  greater  ease  of  manner,  for  one  thing.  There  is  an 
absence  of  that  stiffness  which  spoils  young  Englishwomen  in 
society.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are  finer.  Don't  you  think 
so?  Australian  ladies  are  very  much  more  like  English- 
women than  Canadians  are  ;  are  generally  much  paler,  and 
almost  always  very  tall.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  partic- 
ular characteristic  of  beauty.  They  are  very  charm- 
ing in  themselves.  They  are  freer  than  Englishwomen 
and  not  so  free  as  Americans  —  a  happy  medium.  In 
my  passage  through  France  I  must  say  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  beauty — there  is  a  very  great  absence  of 
real  beauty.  I  saw  Bernhardt  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in 
the  "  Fille  de  Roland,"  and  admired  her  very  much  ;  but  in 
"  Frou-Frou  "  I  only  admired  one  part — the  scene  where  she 
upbraids  her  sister  for  having  taken  her  place  in  the  house- 
hold. In  the  earlier  scenes  she  was  wanting  in  the  child-like 
gayety  necessary  for  the  part ;  she  did  not  look  young  enough; 
and,  anyway,  to  see  an  old  woman  play  the  kitten  is  painful. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Her  voice  did  not  impress  me.  In  the 
scenes  of  violent  passion  I  was  struck  by  her  remarkable 
powers — she  expressed  so  much  with  little  noise.  When  in 
England  lately  I  was  too  busy  to  go  out  much,  but  I  saw 
many  beautiful  women.  Of  all  the  pictures  of  handsome 
women  that  I  have  seen,  by  far  the  loveliest  was  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Lonsdale.  She  is  queen-like  in  her  style,  pos- 
sesses symmetry  of  form,  and  has  regular  features  and  yet 
not  stoney.  She  is  a  sample  of  a  regular-featured  woman 
with  a  good  expression.  The  Princess  of  Wales  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  lately.  I  was  taken  by  the  resigned  sweetness 
of  her  expression.  It  was  at  the  theatre,  and  I  sat  in  the 
box  opposite  her  and  the  prince.  She  is  exceedingly  like 
her  pictures,  and  is  wonderfully  young-looking.  She  is  a  lit- 
tle deaf,  and  therefore  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  her,  and  her 
mobility  in  trying  to  catch  everything  made  her  interesting. 
There  is  a  charming  complaisance  about  her.  The  Princess 
Louise  told  me  last  winter  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  a 
most  wonderful  disposition,  and  that  trouble  flies  from  her  mind 
like  water  from  a  duck's  back.  She  has  so  much  sweetness 
— but  she  is  not  faultless — that  it  is  impossible  to  disturb  her 
equanimity.  "The  Princess  Louise  thinks  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  looks  so  young — is  ever  getting  younger.  I  hope 
to  see  the  Princess  Louise  before  I  leave  Canada.  Last  year 
I  sat  for  her,  in  order  that  she  might  make  a  water-color  por- 
trait of  myself,  and,  as  it  is  not  finished,  she  is  anxious  to 
complete  it.  She  does  not  think  that  I  am  handsome.  I  can 
only  claim  that  she  must  like  the  upper  part  of  my  face,  for 
she  told  me  that  she  liked  to  paint  eyes  like  mine.  I  said  to 
her  once  that  I  observed  that  she  gave  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion^to  the  upper  part  of  my  face.  She  replied  :  '  I  am  afraid 
it  is  because  your  eyes  have  such  a  fascination  for  me.'  I 
said  :  '  I  am  very  glad  you  like  my  eyes.'  She  replied : 
'Eyes  like  yours  make  me  feel  that  I  am  among  friends.'  1 
said  :  '  I  am  sure  you  will  look  at  a  friend  when  looking  at 
me.'  She  said  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  '  they  do  look  per- 
fectly liquid  and  translucent.'  I  never  saw  water-color  paint- 
ing give  such  a  texture  of  the  eyes  ;  and  she  has  got  the 
exact  hazel.  The  princess  hopes  to  present  this  picture  of 
myself  to  the  Old  Water-Color  Society,  in  London,  of  which 
she  is  a  member." 


A  big,  fat  colored  woman  came  to  the  Galveston  chief  of 
police,  and  told  him  that  her  step-son  had  run  away,  and  she 
wanted  to  know  where  he  was.  "It  bodders  me  to  know 
why  he  left.  He  had  everything  he  needed  to  make  him 
cumfable.  I  done  all  I  could  for  him,"  she  observed.  tlHas 
he  any  marks  by  which  he  could  be  recognized?"  "  Y\  ell,  1 
don't  reckon  all  de  marks  I  made  on  him  wid  a  bed-slat,  while 
de  old  man  was  holdin'  him,  has  faded  out  yet.'' 


It  isn't  necessarily  the  men  who  come  prominently  to  the 
front  in  times  of  excitement  that  are  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  rudder  that  directs  the  ship's  course  sAtyg 
keeps  modestly  in  the  rear. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  It  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant revolution,  and  one  likely  to  produce  results.  Its 
object  is  to  change  the  land-tenures  of  that  island.  One 
phase  of  the  question  is,  to  recognize  the  proprietary  rights 
of  tenants  in  lands  as  absolutely  as  are  the  rights  of  land- 
lords, thus  establishing  a  principle  of  joint  ownership,  ex- 
pressed in  the  formula  ''  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,::  until 
peasant  proprietorship  shall  finally  restore  the  lands  of  Ire- 
land to  those  who  till  them.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  National  Land  League,  goes  further  than  this,  and 
demands  that  the  tenants  shall  become  owners  in  fee  of  the 
land,  the  holdings  be  valued,  rents  fixed  by  valuation,  and 
the  land  to  become  the  property  of  the  tenant  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  payment.  The  following  speech,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Parnell  to  the  "men  of  Kilkenny,"  outlines  his  and  his 
party's  views  upon  the  whole  question.  We  quote  from  the 
London  Times: 

I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  establish  such  a  practical  system  of 
partnership  as  will  secure  and  recognize  two  joint  and  different  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  land.  The  proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  is  a  right 
wnich  he  has  earned  by  reclaiming  the  land  lrom  a  state  of  nature,  and 
by  making  it  productive  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  proprietary  right  of 
the  landlord  is  the  right  which  he  has  obtained  by  force,  fraud,  and  con- 
quest, and  jt  is  impossible  that  you  should  be  able  in  these  days,  with 
the  history  of  the  past  in  view,  to  recognize  such  different  and  entirely 
opposed  proprietary  rights.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
from  the  legislature  a  system  of  partnership  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants in  the  soil.  One  of  them  must  go.  Which  will  it  be  ?  The  land- 
lords say  the  tenants  must  go.  They  have  sent  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  from  this  country  into  exile,  and 
they  say  still  that  there  is  no  room  in  Ireland  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  1  submit  to  every  reasonable  man  that  it  is  far  easier  to  remove  the 
few  than  the  many,  and  with  the  evidence  of  the  uncultivated  though 
fertile  fields  which  we  see  in  such  vast  tracts  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
with  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant,  with  nothing  to  show  that  they  were 
ever  populated  except  the  ruins  that  we  see,  in  many  directions,  of  the 
most  happy  and  peaceful  homes  that  existed  there — I  say  that  this  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  us  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for 
getting  our  people  on  to  the  land,  so  that  they  may  make  it  produce 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  if  the  ownership  of  a  few  landlords 
— ten  thousand  landlords — has  depopulated  these  lands  and  put  them 
back  almost  into  a  state  of  original  nature,  is  it  not  high  lime  that  this 
ownership  should  cease  and  give  place  to  a  system  of  land-tenure  of  a 
kind  which  will  allow  the  land  to  be  properly  cultivated?  I  believe  the 
system  of  partnership  in  the  soil  to  be  impossible,  and  I  warn  you  that 
if  you  pursue  it  you  will  be  pursuing  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  method  of  solving 
it  which  you  will  never  obtain  from  the  present  or  any  other  govern- 
ment. If,  then,  you  go  upon  the  principle  of  amending  or  altering  the 
present  system  without  sweeping  it  away,  you  will  be  given  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Land  Act,  and  you  will  not  get  government  arbitration  for 
the  purpose  of  valuing  your  rents  ;  so  that,  having  raised  this  gigantic 
force  for  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  you  will  find  yourselves 
left  in  the  lurch,  having  fallen  short  ol  your  mark  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
not  having  obtained  the  abolition  of  landlordism.  Let,  then,  your  power 
be  directed  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  national  system  of  land- 
tenure  in  Ireland.  Do  not  waste  your  resources  in  striving  to  prop  up 
landlordism,  but  work  for  your  right ;  and  your  right  is  that  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil  may  own  it.  This  has  been  tested  before  in  other 
countries,  and  in  every  country  where  a  feudal  land-tenure  existed  they 
have  substituted  ownership  for  it.  Do  not,  then,  be  mistaken  upon  this 
question,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  left  pretty  much  as  badly  off  as  you 
were  before.  The  government  will  never  agree  to  value  the  rents  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  but  they  will  agree  to  make  you  owners  if 
you  declare  unmistakably  that  it  is  your  intention  to  become  owners. 
If  you  organize  yourselves  in  this  county  of  Kilkenny,  if  you  join  the 
National  Land  League,  and  send  us  information  as  to  the  rents  of  the 
tenantry  throughout  the  county,  as  soon  as  we  get  the  information  we 
will  organize  a  strike  against  the  rent  on  the  estate  of  every  rack-renting 
landlord  in  Kilkenny.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  to-day  engaged  in  a 
great  struggle,  a  struggle  for  the  land  of  their  country,  which  was  wrested 
from  them  seven  centuries  ago  by  force  of  arms.  We  believe  that  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  a  short  period  obtain  that  restitution  of  the  land  of  this 
country  which  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  arouse 
Ireland  upon  this  question— to  direct  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  pressing  wrong  and  grievance  which  exist  to-day  in  every  quarter  ot 
Ireland.  And  when  we  are  asked  for  a  plan,  we  say  that  it'is  not  our 
business  to  formulate  plans.  We  are  not  the  ministers  of  England,  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  that  power  over  this  country.  It  is  our  part  to 
teach  the  people  of  Ireland  what  their  national  rights  are  in  respect  to 
the  land  of  Ireland.  We  will  not  parley  with  landlordism.  That  insti- 
tution, created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  English  rule  in  Ireland, 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  few  against  the  many,  will  have  to  fall.  How 
did  it  fall  in  Prussia?  The  tenants  enjoyed  what  is  called  fixity  of  ten- 
ure at  valued  rents ;  but  the  system  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents 
was  found  so  intolerable  to  the  Prussian  tenants  that  the  State  was  com- 
pelled to  come  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  rights  of  the  landlords  over  the 
land.  With  a  system  of  land-tenure  far  more  just  to  the  tenant  than 
that  which  we  possess — a  system  which,  under  the  name  of  fixity  of  ten- 
ure at  valued  rents,  is  advocated  to-day  for  Ireland  by  many  able,  ear- 
nest, devoted,  and  talented  men — it  was  found  necessary  in  Prussia  to 
go  still  further,  and  to  do  that  for  Prussia  which  we  ask  may  be  done 
for  Ireland  to-day.  The  King  of  Prussia  issued  an  edict  giving  the 
landlords  two  years  in  which  to  transfer  the  land  to  their  tenants;  and 
he  told  them  in  this  same  edict  that  if  they  did  not  agree  with  their  ten- 
ants as  to  the  terms  of  the  transfer  within  two  years,  that  then  he,  the 
king,  would  step  in  and  transfer  it  himself.  The  landlords  were  unable 
to  make  terms  with  their  tenants,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years,  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  he  gave  the  land  to 
the  tenants  as  their  own.  He  compensated  the  Prussian  nobles  by  giv- 
ing them  paper  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest ;  and  he  decreed  that  the 
tenants  should  pay  interest  on  this  debt  for  a  certain  number  of  years — 
forty  years,  I  think  it  was — and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  should 
be  nothing  further  to  pay.  Now,  we  ask  to-day  for  settlement  on  a 
somewhat  similar  basis ;  and  we  say  that  what  Prussia  was  able  to  do 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  England  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
to-morrow,  or  in  a  short  while.  I  believe — and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  mislead  anybody,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  raise  the  hopes  of  "the 
tenants  of  this  country — but  I  am  perfectly  confident  that,  if  they  will 
follow  our  advice,  within-  a  very  brief  period  we  shall  have  transferred 
two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland  from  the  Irish  landlords  to  the  tenants; 
and  the  annual  payments  to  be  made  by  the  tenants,  for  a  period  of, 
say,  thirty-five  years,  will  be  very  much  less  than  the  present  rack-rents 
that  they  are  obliged  to  pay.  Perhaps,  during  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, the  Gladstone  ministry  will  find  itself  unable  to  settle  this  land 
question.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely.  I  think  that  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  present  ministry  will  offer  us  some  worthless  concessions 
not  worth  our  acceptance.  But  I  feel  sure  that,  in  that  case,  the  longer 
a  settlement  of  the  question  is  delayed  the  worse  terms  the  landlords 
will  get.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  come  forward  now,  and  to  offer 
fair  terms  to  the  Irish  tenants ;  for  I  tell  them  that,  if  they  do  not,  we 
shall  soon  be  in  the  position  of  victors,  and  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our 
own  terms.  While,  then,  some  of  the  old  habit  of  subservience  and 
slavish  obedience  still  remains  among  the  Irish  tenantry,  that  is  the  time 
for  the  landlords  to  come  forward  and  to  make  their  proposition.  We 
have  made  ours ;  and  we  say  that,  interested  as  we  are  in  the  welfare  of 
the  shopkeepers  of  Ireland,  the  trading  community  of  Ireland,  the  mer- 
chants, the  laborers,  every  class  that  earns  the  right  to  live  in  this  coun- 
try by  hard  work,  either  physical  or  mental,  we  say  that,  interested  as 
we  are  in  the  welfare  of  those  classes,  determined  as  we  are  to  do  our 
very  utmost  to  make  Ireland  great,  glorious,  prosperous,  and  free,  to 
take  the  power  of  governing  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  people,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  our  own  peo- 
ple— we  believe  that  we  can  only  achieve  those  ends  by  making  the  land 
as  free  as  it  was  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  left  it. 


At  this  time  monster  meetings  are  being  held  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  National 
Land  League  is  to  make  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will  pre- 
vent any  one  from  becoming  the  tenant  of  holdings  from 
which  the  former  tenant  has  been  evicted.  Frequent  mur- 
ders have  been  perpetrated  upon  new  tenants.  Several  land- 
lords have  been  murdered— the  Earl  of  Leitrim  and  Lord 
Mount-Morres.  Land  agents  have  been  killed  in  many  in- 
stances. Notices  are  freely  distributed  to  tenants,  demand- 
ing that  they  do  not  pay  their  rents.  A  good  tenant  is  as 
obnoxious  as  a  bad  landlord.  Tenants  that  pay  their  rents 
are  fired  upon.  The  whole  landlord  system  is  being  de- 
nounced by  political  demagogues.  Insecurity  and  apprehen- 
sion exist  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland.  Fire-arms  are  being 
purchased  and  distributed  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
Assassinations  are  frequent.  Houses,  warehouses,  and  farm 
produce  is  oftentimes  burned.  The  local  journals  of  Ireland 
are  full  of  bloody  incidents.  The  police  force  is  largely 
increased,  and  very  great  anxiety  and  a  sense  of  insecurity 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  The  movement  is  an  or- 
ganized attack  upon  the  rights  of  landed  proprietors.  The 
argument  goes  back  to  a  review  of  the  feudal  system,  when, 
away  back  in  remote  ages,  it  was  claimed  that  the  soil  be- 
longed to  the  people,  and  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it 
by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  a  landed  aristocracy;  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  landlords  were  the  feudal  chieftains,  and 
the  tenants  are  descendants  of  the  villens  to  whom  the  land 
originally  belonged.  The  Irish  tenant  feels  that  he  is  op- 
pressed. To  a  bad  land  system,  to  absenteeism  and  high 
rents,  he  attributes  all  the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  is 
subjected.  Demagogues  are  found  ready  to  fan  this  senti- 
ment into  a  blaze  of  rebellion,  and  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  a  bloody  collision  between  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish 
tenantry  and  the  military  authorities  of  England.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  conviction  that  a  contest 
between  an  unarmed  and  unorganized  Irish  peasantry  and 
the  military  power  of  England  can  have  but  one  termination. 
Seeing  the  result  as  clearly  as  1  do,  I  am  compelled  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Parnell,  in  organizing 
an  araned  opposition  in  Ireland  to  the  law  and  authority  of 
England.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  no  wrong  is  ever 
remedied  by  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  its  existence.  An  Irish 
rebellion  may  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  if  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  agitation,  riot,  incen- 
diarism, and  landlord  murders  should  become  victims  to  the 
storm  they  have  aroused.  It  would  not  be  if  it  should  lead 
to  land  reforms  in  Ireland  by  the  Parliament  of  England — 
reforms  of  which  Ireland  stands  so  much  in  need. 


Thanks,  John  Swinton,  for  a  copy  of  your  "Forty  Days 
in  Paris."  Glad  you  had  your  wife  with  you  on  the  trip. 
Don't  take  her  next  time  you  go — there  are  such  jolly  places 
to  visit,  and  such  sights  to  see,  "  for  gentlemen  only."  Who 
is  John  Swinton  ?  John  Swinton  is  a  communist,  agrarian, 
socialist,  philosopher,  gentleman,  writer.  He  is  eccentric — 
presides  over  working-men's  meetings  in  Union  Square,  New 
York.  He  is  an  aristocrat  and  friend  of  the  people.  He 
visits  Justin  Schwab's  beer-hall  in  white  kid  gloves,  white 
cravat,  and  claw-hammer  coat.  He  has  convictions,  and 
queer  ones.  He  thinks  the  people  can  be  safely  entrusted 
with  government ;  that  it  is  not  wicked  for  working-men 
and  women  to  have  a  good  time.  He  is  a  Republican,  in 
the  broad  interpretation  of  that  term.  He  is  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  perhaps  that  may  account  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  honest  and  bold  enough  to  hate  fraud 
and  denounce  sham.  John  Swinton  is  a  brave  man— he 
dares  to  think.  By  "think,"  I  mean  think  for  himself. 
Thus  he  describes  a  man,  woman,  child,  and  cart,  engaged 
in  the  honorable  occupation  of  street-scavengers  in  the  city 
of  Paris  : 

Opening  the  shutters  of  my  apartment  in  the  Rue  Caumartin,  at  an 
early  hour  one  August  morning,  I  noticed  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  with 
a  boy,  contiguous  to  a  cart  in  the  street,  the  pavement  of  which  was  as 
smooth  as  marble,  and  nearly  as  clean.  The  young  lady,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  nice  figured  calico  and  a  clean  apron,  with  a  white  cap  on 
her  head,  had  a  broom  in  her  hand,  which  she  plied  quietly  in  her  daily 
business  as  a  street-sweeper ;  the  gentleman,  whom  she  assisted,  used 
his  shovel  by  her  side,  and  their  boy  drove  the  carl,  into  which  the 
sweepings  were  thrown. 

Isn't  that  a  rosy  way  of  describing  a  quintet  of  street- 
scavengers  ?  "  Gentleman,':  "lady,"  "boy,"  "horse  and 
cart."  Sounds  like  lawn-tenis  in  an  English  gentleman's 
park.  This  morning  exercise  was  doubtless  followed  by  a 
"dejeuner  a  la  fourchette"  at  the  Cafe*  Riche  in  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  and  a  ride  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  after 
the  horse  and  in  the  cart  that  during  the  morning  hour  had 
been  so  usefully  employed.  Our  friend,  Gentleman  John 
Swinton,  saw  everything  in  Paris  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  He  attended  the  students'  ball  in  the  Ouartier 
Latin,  and  enjoyed  it.  I  attended  it  myself  several  times, 
and  enjoyed  it.  It  was  free  and  altogether  easy  ;  no  sort  of 
difficulty  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  the  ladies, 
except  some  very  prudent  old  married  gals,  who  were  look- 
ing on  in  shame-faced  enjoyment,  and  hanging  on  to  the 
arms  of  gentlemen  who  were  traveling  with  wives  as  "  com- 
panions of  their  journey."     Swinton  says  : 

Two  or  three  thousand  of  the  students,  from  the  score  of  colleges  in 
that  quarter,  danced  and  flirted  with  a  host  of  young  women  in  the  hall 
and  garden  during  the  two  hours  before  midnight.  There  was  high 
revelry  in  the  evil  place,  but  there  was  affability  and  perfect  freedom 
from  drunkenness. 

"Affability"  is  a  good  term;  it  becomes  the  mouth  so  well. 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  affability,  but  more  can-can, 
at  these  dances  in  the  Ouartier  Latin.  Mr.  Swinton  is  an 
optimist.  He  does  not  hear  sermons  from  stones,  but  he 
reads  books  in  running  brooks  of  beer,  and  sees  good  in  ev- 
erything. Mr.  Swinton  recognizes  in  the  working-men  those 
who  make  the  world  wealthy.  He  is  right.  To  the  working- 
men  and  women  do  we  owe  everything — everything  we  enjoy, 
everything  that  makes  life  tolerable.  The  rich  man's  riches. 
are  but  ashes,  after  they  are  gained,  except  for  the  continu- 
ing toil  of  the  toiler.  The  rich  man  who  does  not  appreciate 
this  great  fact  is  an  idiot.  The  rich  man  who,  recognizing 
it,  does  not  treat  the  worker  fairly,  justly,  and  indulgently,  is 
a  selfish  knave.  Saying  this,  admitting  this,  and  acting  upon 
it,  make  us  brave  to  denounce  the  miserable  culprits  who  will 
not  work  but  will  steal,  and  make  us  resolute  to  denounce 
the  demagogues  who  mislead,  misdirect,  and  betray  them. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Swinton  in  his  estimate  of  the  virtues,  the 
heroism,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  working  element  of  Paris. 
It  is  sober,  industrious,  economical,  contented,  and  reasona- 
ble. It  demands  work,  because  work  alone  produces  bread 
and  wine.  It  is  the  duty  of  organized  society  to  provide  * 
work;  and  if  it  does  not,  the  workman  that,  being  willing  to 
work,  refuses  to  starve,  has  some  excuse  for  eccentricity— of 
opinion — as  to  the  reserved  corn,  and  oil,  and  wine  that  his 
labors  have  accumulated  in  the  world's  great  store-house  of 
wealth.  Speaking  of  the  working  poor  of  Paris,  Mr.  Swin- 
ton says : 

I  found  them  in  their  homes  ;  mingled  with  them  in  their  resorts  ;  vis- 
ited their  meetings  ;  and  saw  them  at  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  out- 
door cafes  with  which  all  parts  of  Paris  are  doited.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  nearly  as  much  overworked  as  those  of  the  English  cities  ;  vou  did 
not  feel  that  they  were  unmanned  by  underfeeding  ;  they  were'always 
lively  and  chatty,  often  gay,  and  never  discourteous.  I  saw  nothing  of 
drunkenness,  but  much  drinking  of  light  wines,  and  too  much  of  ab- 
sinthe ;  they  were  prudent,  economical,  and  cleanly;  family  morality 
had  a  strong  hold  upon  them  ;  there  was  a  very  high  grade  of  intelli- 
gence among  them  ;  they  were  remarkably  well  versed  in  political  ques- 
tions, and  interested  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  and  they 
were  looking  toward  many  improvements  that  promise  to  relieve  the 
evils  of  their  lot  under  the  anarchy  of  modern  life.  These  evils  are  yet 
many  and  grievous,  arid  I  do  not  say  that' their  condition  is  by  any 
means,  in  any  way,  what  it  ought  properly  to  be.  But  if  so  much  ad- 
vancement has  been  made,  there  is  every  hope  of  far  greater  advance- 
ment under  a  republic  that  comprehends'its  duties.  The  frugality  that 
you  notice  on  all  hands  is  striking.  A  man  will  make  a  fine  and'satis- 
factory  meal  on  a  bowl  of  soup,  radishes  and  salt,  a  half  loaf  of  bread, 
with  half  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  then  he  will  roll  his  cigarette  and  talk  poli- 
tics like  a  deputy — strong  politics  very  often.  The  extent  and  intensity 
of  the  opposition  to  the  church  among  the  Parisian  masses  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  At  a  Sunday  meeting  of  many  thousands,  which  I  took 
a  look  at,  the  dogmas  of  modern  religion  were  assaulted  and  ridiculed 
out  and  out  ;  and  of  this  sort  of  thing  you  can  find  any  amount. 

The  French  working  class  is  an  interesting  one  to  study. 
It  is  a  happy,  contented,  frugal,  mirthful  class.  It  is  buoy- 
ant, as  1  observed  it.  I  did  not  see  the  scowling,  low-browed, 
intense  sullenness  in  Paris  that  I  observed  in  all  the  other 
great  cities  of  Europe.  As  I  take  it,  the  working  class  is 
there  more  regarded  by  authority  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
looked  after,  not  by  repressive  and  suspicious  enactments, 
but  it  is  legislated/or.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  siege.  For 
five  months  that  great  city  was  under  the  German  guns,  and 
through  their  cordon  of  armed  men  no  beef,  nor  wine,  nor 
flour,  nor  coal,  nor  wood  could  pass.  And  yet  these  articles 
of  necessity  did  not  advance  one  sou  in  value.  The  loaf  was 
of  the  same  weight  and  price  ;  the  wine  measure  had  the 
same  fullness  on  the  day  the  siege  ended  as  when  it  began. 
Speculation  in  the  necessaries  of  life  was  not  permitted. 
Had  this  been  in  London  or  New  York,  the  rich  would  have 
been  provided  for  luxuriously,  the  poor  would  have  first 
starved  and  then  rioted.  The  municipal  laws  of  trade  in 
Paris  are  framed  for  the  retail  buyer— a  slice  of  ham,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  a  pound  of  flour,  a  basket  of  coal,  a  fagot  of 
sticks,  may  be  purchased  at  the  relative  price  demanded  for 
barrels,  reams,  tons,  and  cords.  So  the  laborer  has  but  one 
anxiety,  and  that  is  for  work  and  wages.  To  his  wages  he 
accommodates  his  life,  and  is  content.  He  is  temperate,  as 
a  rule.  In  wine-producing  and  wine-consuming  countries 
the  working  classes  are  temperate,  as  a  rule.  The  vine  is 
the  great  apostle  of  temperance.  California  would  sooner 
become  a  temperance  country  if  all  the  men  and  women 
who  are  preaching  total  abstinence  would  go  out  in  the  coun- 
try and  plant  vineyards.  Speaking  of  elections,  Mr.  Swinton 
observes  : 

I  was  down  at  Fontainebleau  on  Sunday,  the  ist  of  August,  on  which 
day  elections  were  held  throughout  France.  In  the  preliminary  man- 
agement of  the  elections  I  had  seen  nothing  of  some  of  the  features 
with  which  we  of  New  York  are  familiar  on  such  occasions — the  torch- 
light processions,  with  music  and  flags,  the  great  turn-outs,  with  their 
speeches  and  appeals,  the  newspaper  agony,  and  so  on.  On  the  day 
of  voting  you  had  hardly  any  evidence  that  an  election  was  going  on  in 
Fontainebleau,  though  the  whole  population  of  the  place  voted,  and 
the  triumph  of  one  of  the  parties  was  complete. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  quiet  elections  in 
Paris  and  France.  The  most  prominent  one  is,  that  French- 
men are  permitted  to- rule  French  politics,  and  every  elec-  . 
tion  is  not  followed  by  a  change  in  all  the  subordinate  places 
of  government.  If  Paris  voters  all  wanted  an  office,  and 
half  of  them  were  born  upon  some  foreign  soil,  and  invited 
by  the  laws  of  France  to  create  official  positions  and  fill 
them,  there  would  be  hell  in  France.  Mr.  Swinton  was  evi- 
dently looking  for  the  sunny  side  of  France,  and  found  it. 
He  says  : 

The  other  night,  between  the  acts  of  ' '  Les  Huguenots, "  I  stood  on  the 
lofty  balcony  of  the-  splendid  opera  house,  fronting  the  superb  and 
sweeping  Avenue  de  l'Opera,  glittering  with  a  myriad  gas  lamps,  high 
over  which  rose  the  serried  line  of  great  Jablochkoff  candles,  with  their 
lambent  flowing  flame,  throwing  into  relief  the  solid,  spacious,  and  or- 
nate architecture  of  the  avenue,  the  host  of  promenaders,  the  festive 
parties  regaling  themselves  at  the  coffee-tables  on  the  sidewalks,  the 
whirl  of  open  carriages,  and  the  trundling  omnibuses  with  their  passen- 
gers aloft.  The  scene  was  fascinating ;  and  where  else  in  the  world  was 
there  ever  a  democratic  spectacle  like  this  ?  I  spent  the  other  August 
evening,  from  sunset  till  midnight,  at  one  of  the  out-door  tables  of  a 
cafe  on  the  Rue  Royale.  To  the  right  was  that  superb  Greek  temple, 
the  Madeleine,  with  its  massive  Corinthian  colonnade ;  to  the  left  was 
the  hoary  obelisk  of  Luxor,  and  the  fountains  between  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  All  was  gayety,  variety,  and 
charm ;  the  sky  and  the  foliage,  the  lights  and  the  life,  the  fashions  and 
the  manners,  the  language  and  the  laughter,  the  beverages  and  the  fra- 
grant cigars — how  they  rejoice  the  wits!  And  none  the  less  when  I 
think  that  here  in  Paris  there  are  ten  thousand  such  places  in  the  open 
air,  at  which  perhaps  half  a  million  people  may  enjoy  themselves  to- 
night, though  few  can  be  so  happy  as  I  am  over  such  philosophy  as  that 
with  which  my  literary  companion  beguiles  the  passing  hours. 


A  speculator,  who  has  involved  his  faithful  shareholders  in 
no  end  of  disasters,  summons  them  to  a  meeting,  at  which 
he  reveals  to  them  his  intention  of  letting  them  in — on  the 
ground  floor — to  a  scheme  in  which  there  are  millions. 

This  lucrative  speculation,  he  explains,  is  a  silver  mine  of 
unexampled  richness,  situated  in  an  unexplored  country. 

A  Shareholder  (timidly) — "  But,  I  say,  we  want  to  know  if 
it  really  exists?" 

Speculator  (indignantly) — "What  really  exists— the  mine, 
sir?" 

Shareholder  (apologetically) — "  No — the  country  !" 


A  boy  of  twelve  years,  dining  at  his  uncle's,  made  six 
good  dinner  that  his  aunt  observed  :  "John  :y,  yc 
eat  well."     "  Yes,"  replied  the  urchin,  "I   have 
ticing  eating  all  my  life." 
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In  discussing  the  Roman  Catholic  political  question,  I  de- 
sire to  treat  it  justly  and  generously,  and,  above  all,  I  desire 
to  consider  it  intelligently.  By  the  "  Catholic  question,"  I 
mean  the  political  relation  that  the  Roman  Catholic  organi- 
zation sustains  toward  the  Government  of  our  country  and 
the  administration  of  its  civil  affairs.  There  is  no  Catholic 
question  in  this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  independent  of 
the  Irish  question.  What  I  have  written,  and  what  I  have 
in  view  to  write — what  I  have  observed,  and  the  deductions 
I  have  drawn  from  those  observations — are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  Irish  and  the  Democratic  party. 
Fully  impressed  with  the  embarrassments  that  attend  this 
discussion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
fact  that,  composing  the  great  congregation  of  American 
Catholics,  there  are  those  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect. I  recognize  several  classes  whom,  in  justice  both  to 
myself  and  them,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  are  my  superiors 
in  everything,  except  in  love  for  and  loyalty  to  republican 
government — and  fully  my  equal  in  that  regard.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand something  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  and  I  would  be  dishonest  if  I  did  not  admit  the 
fact  that  the  early  Catholic  immigrants  under  Lord  Baltimore 
were  more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  those  differing  from 
them  in  early  times  than  were  the  Protestant  immigrants, 
who  in  early  days  settled  New  England,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  of  time  gave  their  impression  to  the  institutions  of 
that  part  of  our  country.  I  am  prepared,  and  not  unwilling, 
to  recognize  the  distinguished  service  that  Roman  Catholics 
have  rendered  the  country  in  all  its  departments.  I  recall 
the  names  of  distinguished  statesmen,  orators,  writers,  and 
thinkers,  who  have  rendered  eminent  service  ;  lawyers  of  the 
most  marked  ability,  who  have  adorned  the  judicial  bench  ; 
politicians  of  most  exemplary  conduct;  men  of  purest  lives  ; 
military  men  of  brilliant  qualities,  whose  services  entitle 
them  to  the  very  highest  regard  ;  men  who  have  periled  and 
lost  their  lives  in  devotion  to  their  native  or  adopted  land. 
I  recognize,  and  not  unwillingly,  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
eminent  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  laity,  and  their  distin- 
guished service  in  the  direction  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
when  the  country  was  precipitated  into  civil  war,  and  when 
this  city  was  threatened  with  an  Irish  insurrection.  I  know 
that,  in  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors — in  the  rank 
and  file  of  those  who  fought  through  the  Rebellion — there 
were  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish.  I  recognize,  here 
in  San  Francisco,  among  my  fellow-citizens,  men  and  women 
of  the  highest,  best,  and  purest  character — men  from  whom 
I  would  not  withhold  my  confidence  in  choosing  candidates 
for  official  position,  for  the  administration  of  the  highest 
trusts,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  most  responsible  public 
positions.  I  see  about  me,  in  every-day  business  life,  and  in 
social  position,  those  with  whom  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  asso- 
ciate. This  line  is  not  drawn  with  the  Irish  Catholics  all  on 
6ne  side.  -I  recognize,  as  fully  as  any  man  can.  the  fact  that 
foreign-born  citizens,  who  have  chosen  to  become  of  us,  and 
to  take  their  destinies  with  us,  are  as  fully  clothed  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  as  those  who  are  native- 
born.  I  recognize,  as  fully  as  any  man  that  lives,  the  entire 
independence  and  freedom  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
America  to  worship  God  as  they  please,  in  any  form  they 
please,  to  entertain  any  belief  as  they  please,  and  to  enjoy 
utter  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  All  this  having  been 
conceded — not  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  ad- 
mitted because  it  is  true — I  then  declare  that  no  bishop, 
f  or  layman  has   any  right  to  consult  the  interest  of  his 


church  in  political  affairs,  or  to  govern  his  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  Our  Government  has  wisely  determined  to  per- 
mit no  connection  between  the  State  and  any  church.  The 
propagation  or  maintenance  of  religious  truths  are  in  no 
sense  connected  with  this  Government  of  ours.  Whether 
the  temporal  welfare  of  man  is  more  important  than  his 
spiritual  I  will  not  discuss  ;  I  only  say  that  it  is  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  Government  to  regard  spiritual  concerns. 
Our  Government  is  designed  to  protect  person  and  property. 
There  is  a  vast  field  of  important  inquiry  in  reference  to  re- 
ligious truths.  This  is  the  domain  of  the  church.  I  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  work  in  this 
field.  I  recognize  its  right  to  influence  private  judgment 
in  this  matter  by  every  power  within  its  control,  except  by 
the  use  of  political  influence  and  the  exercise  of  political 
power.  Our  Government  does  not  lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  hinder  it  from  proselyting  all  it  can 
reach.  It  may  use  its  influence,  lay  and  clerical,  to  gather 
converts  to  its  fold  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  interfere  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  our  Government,  I  say  that  it  must  be  re- 
minded that  such  interference  is  not  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority,  and  its  exercise  must  be  restrained.  I  have  read 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  am  not  unmindful  of 
its  marvelous  career.  I  am  not  misinterpreting  history  when 
I  declare  that,  from  its  very  beginning,  it  has  endeavored  to 
accomplish  the  political  as  well  as  the  spiritual  subjugation 
of  the  world.  It  has  put  its  foot  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
It  has  undertaken  to  set  up  and  tear  down  dynasties.  It  has 
succeeded.  It  has  dominated  the  world.  It  has  monopolized 
learning.  It  has  been  a  church  of  spoliation  and  oppression. 
It  has  had  its  periods  of  splendor  and  triumph,  its  periods 
of  stagnation  and  depression.  It  has  been  convulsed  by  in- 
ternal insurrections,  and  it  has  been  assaulted  from  without. 
It  has  carried  the  cross  to  heathen  lands.  It  has  been  asso- 
ciated, with  victory,  dominion,  power,  wealth,  and  glory. 
It  has  had  its  periods  of  avarice.  It  has  been  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Savonarola.  It  has  encouraged  liberty,  arts,  and 
progress.  It  has  passed  through  the  dark  age  —  the  age  of 
ignorance.  It  has  shed  the  light  of  the  cloister  upon  science ; 
it  has  persecuted  science,  and  laid  its  black,  mailed  iron 
hand  upon  civilization  and  progress.  It  has  enjoyed  periods 
when  all  its  pulses  beat  in  sympathy  with  pious  purpose.  It 
has  been  corrupt  to  its  very  core.  It  has  always  been  ambi- 
tious of  both  spiritual  and  civil  power;  and  in  all  the  ages 
— since  the  times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the 
Pantheon,  and  when  camelopards  and  tigers  bounded  in 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre — it  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  de- 
sire for  civil  power,  and  never  relaxed  its  boundless  ambition 
to  rule  the  world.  It  claims  it  as  a  right.  The  Pope  is  the 
vice-gerent  of  God.  Man's  spiritual  welfare  is  his  highest 
concern.  Government  is  only  a  means  to  accomplish  man's 
spiritual  welfare.  The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  is  in- 
fallible." He  is,  therefore,  of  right  entitled  to  direct  the  civil 
administrations  of  the  world.  This  was  the  boast  of  the 
church  in  its  earlier  history.  Semper  eadem  is  its  claim.  It 
is  from  God.  It  can  make  no  lesser  claim,  and  he  is  no  good 
Romanist  who  does  not  recognize  it.  The  Roman  Church 
has  always  claimed  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 
It  claims  it  now,  and  exercises  the  power  when  it  can. 


I  am  not  at  all  in  fear  of  the  Roman  Church  in  America,  nor 
of  its  power  for  evil  in  this  age.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  it  can  ever  overthrow  republican  liberty  in  America. 
It  has  two  great  powers  to  contend  with.  I  will  not  call 
them  enemies,  but  opponents — the  free  school-house  and  the 
free  press.  A  graduate  from  the  first,  I  am  now  exercising 
the  privilege  of  the  second.  The  church  would  first  dispose 
of  the  free  school-house.  To  this  end  it  is  now,  in  America, 
bending  all  its  energies.  Give  to  the  Roman  priests  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  a  free  press  would 
not  survive  to  the  second  generation.  Divide  the  school 
moneys,  and  give  to  the  Romish  priests  the  education  of  a 
part  of  the  children,  and  to  that  part  would  be  relegated  the 
endeavor  to  out-vote,  out-number,  and  out-manoeuvre,  by  in- 
trigue and  secret  conspiracy,  the  balance.  A  free  press 
would  not  long  survive  the  suppression  of  free,  non-sectarian 
schools.  The  Romish  Church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  most 
of  the  governments  of  Europe.  It  has  but  limited  influence, 
and  no  political  control  over  very  many  of  our  immigrants 
from  foreign  countries  that  are  nominally  Catholic.  The  in- 
telligent French,  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  or  Belgian  immi- 
grant pays  but  little  or  no  attention  to  his  priest  when  he 
undertakes  to  give  other  than  religious  instruction.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Irish  Catholics  (and  from  Ireland  has  come 
our  largest  immigration)  are,  to  a  degree,  bigoted  and  igno- 
rant. Over  them  the  priests  seem  to  have  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence, and,  in  our  judgment,  they  are  exercising  that  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  interference  in  our  political  affairs. 
The  Irish  whom  we  are  now  considering  settle  largely  in  our 
large  cities.  They  keep  a  great  many  low  grogeries  ;  and 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  engage  in  political  affairs. 
By  an  unwise  liberality  we  have  made  them  eligible  to  citi- 
zenship after  five  years'  residence,  and  with  very  little  regard 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  for  the  exercise 
of  that  privilege.  .  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  class  does  not 
divide  in  political  opinions  as  other  classes  do,  but,  for  some 


reason  which  we  think  we  understand,  they  nearly  all  be- 
come members  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  are  compelled. 
to  ask  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  embrace  one  party, 
and  never  change.  Other  foreigners,  other  religionists,  di- 
vide. The  native-born  divide.  They  change  from  time  to 
time.  Questions  of  local  and  personal  interests  agitating  the 
country  array  them  on  different  sides.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  are  as  true  to  the  Democratic  party  as  they 
are  true  to  the  Romish  Church — the  better  Catholic  the  bet- 
ter Democrat.  In  their  ignorance,  the  great  mass  have  as 
little  knowledge  of  platforms  or  party  principles  as  they 
have  of  the  language  of  Rome  in  which  they  read  their  pray- 
ers. I  account  for  this  fact — and  it  is  a  pregnant  and  start- 
ling fact,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country — by  thinking 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  America  are  looking  to 
an  ultimate  control  of  our  country.  That  they  would  first 
destroy  our  free- school  system  —  "godless  schools,"  they 
style  them  ;  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  secure  the 
control  of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  nation  ;  that  the 
Democratic  party,  being  an  organization  less  patriotic,  less 
intelligent,  and  less  honest  than  was  the  old  Whig  party,  or 
is  the  present  Republican  party,  and  less  difficult  to  manage, 
they  have  determined  to  control  it  by  giving  to  it  the  mem- 
bership of  all  the  Catholics  they  can  control.  They  say  to 
themselves  :  "  We  will  first  secure  the  great  commercial 
"cities.  These  will  become  Democratic,  and  the  Demo- 
"  cratic  party  being  controlled  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
"these  by  the  priests,  we  will,  in  a  short  time,  secure  the 
"great  centres  of  population  and  political  power;  and,  in 
"  time,  we  will  compel  the  nation  to  divide  the  school  moneys 
"with  us.  We  will  secure  for  our  own  Catholic  children 
"  parochial  schools,  taught  by  Catholic  priests  and  nuns, 
"and  in  time  will  so  Romanize  the  American  public  that 
"we  will  establish  within  it  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
"  which,  in  subjection  to  a  Roman  hierarchy,  will  control  the 
"civil  administration  of  the  United  States."  This  may  seem 
an  ambitious  scheme,  but,  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
history,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  entire  efforts  of  that  church 
in  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  the  cloistered 
dreamer  it  does  not  seem  improbable  of  realization.  It  is 
not  improbable  of  realization,  if  the  American  people  shall 
be  as  indifferent  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical  power  that  for  nineteen  centuries 
has  never  relaxed  its  efforts  for  spiritual  and  political  con- 
quest. 

When  the  civil  war  began,  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  South  was  in  favor  of  secession.  At  the 
North  its  leading  men  seemed  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Had  the  country  divided,  the  church  would  have  divided  with 
it.  The  stay-at-home  Catholic  Irish  favored  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  North,  composed  a  majority  of  its  rank  and  file, 
resisted  drafts  to  the  point  of  armed  resistance,  riot,  and 
bloody  disorder.  The  church  recognized  the  Confederacy 
from  Rome — was  the  first  to  recognize  it.  The  Irish  have 
composed  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  war, 
and  to-day  there  is  no  class  in  the  nation  that  has  so  closely 
adhered  to  the  solid  Democratic  party  of  the  South  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Irish.  If  these  people  were  not  the  most 
ignorant  of  our  people;  if  we  did  not  witness  their  devotion 
to  their  church,  and  an  almost  blind  obedience  to  their  clergy, 
I  might  look  to  some  other  explanation  of  these  facts  than 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  an  ultimate  purpose  to  achieve 
through  the  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that, 
keeping  this  purpose  steadily  in  view,  it  holds  up  its  Irish 
constituency  to  an  unswerving  Democratic  loyalty.  The 
Irish  have  obtained  control  of  Tammany;  Tammany  rules 
the  Democracy.  John  Kelly,  a  Roman  Catholic  Irishman, 
nephew  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal  by  marriage,  rules  the 
New  York  Irish.  Tammany  and  the  Democracy  control  the 
politics  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  has  heretofore  con- 
trolled the  State,  and,  under  the  present  political  conditions, 
the  State  determines  the  Presidency.  It  is  said  that  Kelly 
has  this  year  sacrificed  national  politics  to  place  a  Catholic 
in  the  office  of  Mayor  of  New  York.  It  is  a  new  and  bold 
position  to  take;  and,  although  the  act  cost  Hancock  some 
thirty  thousand  votes,  and  lost  the  State,  and  though  Grace 
was  elected  by  less  than  ten  thousand  majority,  yet  the  fact 
stands  prominently  out  that  there  is  a  Catholic  mayor  and  a 
Catholic  administration  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  its  Protestant  classes,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  Democratic  non-Catholic  leaders.  The  stake  is 
driven,  and  the  Democracy  must  work  up  to  it.  The  Cath- 
olic clergy  are  always  very  pronounced  in  the  declaration  that 
they  do  not  interfere  in  political  affairs.  I  know  better;  and 
every  intelligent  man  in  San  Francisco,  and  every  one  who 
has  observed  the  course  of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  of 
the  Catholic  Irish,  know  as  well  as  they  know  anything 
that  this,  and  the  election  that  preceded  it,  was  in  a  large 
degree  engineered  by  Bishop  Alemany  and  by  his  inferior 
clergy.  All  who  have  lived  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  San 
Francisco  know  that  Father  Hugh  Gallagher  has  been  an 
effective  and  most  active  Democratic  politician,  claiming  and 
having  his  share  of  patronage  whenever  the  Democratic  part)' 
has  been  in  power.  Every  intelligent  politician  knows  that 
there  are  many  elections  in  which  the  church  takes  no  part; 
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every  observing  man  knows  that  there  are  many  in  which  it 
does  take  an  active  part.     Whenever  the  Romish  Church 
does  interfere,  it  always  takes  the  side  of  the  Democracy. 
It  never,  by  any  accident,  is  found  cooperating  with  or  aid- 
ing the  Republican  party.     The  last  charter  election  in  our 
city  was  determined  from  the  pulpit.     A  letter,  circular,  or 
by  whatever  name  it  is  designated,  issued  from  Archbishop 
Alemany  and  was  read  from  the  pulpit  of  his  different  con- 
gregations, directing   the   members  of  his  church  to  vote 
against  its  adoption.     It  was  a  piece  of  clerical  interference 
a°war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.     All  over  the  land, 
and  wherever  the  church  had  influence,  that  influence  was 
felt  during  this  last  election  in  support  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President.     It  was  especially  noticeable,  in  San 
Francisco,  that  the  church  was  active  for  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  to  Congress.     It  buzzed  like  a  bee-hive  in  his 
interest.     General  Rosecrans  was  the  brother  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  the  father  of  a  Roman  priest,  and  is 
himself  an  intense  Roman  Catholic.    Was  it  not  for  this  that 
the  church  stirred  itself,  rather  than  because  he  had  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country?     The  church  was  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  election  of  Judge  Wallace  to  the  United  States 
Senate.     It  never  fails  to  work  for  Catholics  upon  the  Board 
of  Education.     Its  candidates  are,  as  a  rule,  bigoted,  and 
are  sometimes  ignorant,  and  are  apt  to  be  Irish.     The  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  now  control  the  Democratic  party  in  San 
Francisco.     From  this  day  forth  will  be  seen  the  shadow  of 
the  church  over  all  our  municipal  affairs.     It  will  be  felt  in 
our  schools  ;  in  legislation  to  exempt  church  property  from 
taxation ;  in  the  endeavor  to  divide  our  school  moneys,  and 
to  secure  appropriations  for  Roman  Catholic  charities  and 
for  parochial  instruction.     In  other  words,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  fairly  launched  itself  into  the  politics  of  San 
Francisco,  as  it  has  into  the  politics  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  as  it  is  endeavoring  to  do  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
nation.     It  is  at  work  in  Boston,  Albany,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities — checked  in  some  by  the  Germans,  who  will  not  sub- 
mit  but  working  everywhere  hand  in  hand  with  Democratic 

.demagogues.  I  close  this  paper,  reminding  my  readers  that 
this  is  no  attack  upon  the  spiritual  or  religious  side  of  Cath- 
olics or  the  Catholic  Church.  It  opens  up  no  controversy 
concerning  the  truth  of  its  dogmas,  or  its  right  to  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  throughout  the  land  ;  but  it  is  a  dec- 
laration of  opposition  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  politics  of  our  country.  I  believe  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  republic  and  its  free  institu- 
tions are  of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  would  rescue  the  school-house 
at  the  expense  of  the  church  edifice.  I  would  make  soap- 
bubbles  of  the  fat  of  priests,  and  ashes  of  the  cathedrals,  and 
blow  them  to  the  winds,  before  I  would  permit  liberty  and 
freedom  to  perish  from  off  our  continent. 


able  to  him  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  information  concern- 
ing that  State.    To  learn  statesmanship  and  commercial  law, 
he  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  Senator  Conkling,  of  New  York. 
For  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  may  learn  of  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
mont.    In  finance,  he  may  be  instructed  by  John  Sherman, 
of  Ohio.    For  eloquence,  he  may  listen  to  Senator  Booth,  of 
California.     But  for  knowledge  of  mining,  all  these  distin- 
guished statesmen,  jurists,  financiers,  and  orators  must  sit  at 
the  feet  of  James  G.  Fair,  of  Nevada.     Mining  is  an  im- 
portant and  leading  pursuit.     It  interests  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  coast 
should  be  represented  by  one  intelligent  miner.     Mr.  Fair 
ranks  among  the  best  miners  and  mining  engineers  of  the 
world.     He  has  no  superior,  and  probably  no  equal.     His 
knowledge  is  both  scientific  and  practical.     It  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  the  knowledge  of  practical  labor  in  the 
earth.    In  the  Senate  he  will  not  endeavor  to  be  eloquent,  he 
will  not  attempt  great  speeches;  but  when  legislation  is  de- 
manded for  mines  and  mining,  he  will  be  on  hand  and  act 
intelligently.     In  comparison  with  the  superficial  and  flip- 
pant elocutionists,  the  ambitious,  self-admiring  politicians, 
and  the  nice  nobodies  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Fair, 
with  his  long  life  of  practical  toil  and  common-sense  observ- 
ation, his  great  wealth  as  the  result  of  that  toil  and  sense, 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  best  men  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  advise  with  him 
upon  questions  he   so   thoroughly  understands.     Upon  all 
questions  of  finance  and  tariff,  and  all  questions  concerning 
the  Union  and  its  maintenance,  Mr.  Fair  is  now,  and  always 
has  been,  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party.     Circum- 
stances have  assigned  him  to  the  Democratic  roll-call.  Upon 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  and  their  employment 
he  may  be  presumed  to  be  sound,  as  his  vast  operations  have 
been  carried  on  without  them.     We  prophesy  for  him  a  use- 
ful career  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  one  that  shall  be 
of   great  service  to   the    mining    interests    of   this   entire 
coast. 


tration  of  President  Garfield,  for  eight  years ;  and  as  eight 
years  is  too  long  to  wait  for  the  reform  we  demand,  we  must 
seek  that  reform  within  the  Republican  party.     This  party 
is  in  admirable  condition  to  work  out  this  reform.     It  has  in 
its  ranks  very  few  of  the  class  of  low  foreigners  whom  we 
fear.     It  has  nearly  all  the  intelligent  and  respectable  for- 
eigners whom  we  do  not  fear.     It  has  but  a  fraction  of  that 
class  of  bigoted  and  dangerous  Irish  Catholics  whom  every- 
body fears.     It  embraces  a  large  majority  of  those  liberal- 
minded  Germans  who  have  ever  made  good  and  reliable 
citizens.     We  speak  of  the  large  majority  of  Germans  ;  there 
is  a  minority  of  German  socialists  that  is  the  most  danger- 
ous element  in  our  population.     To  bring  about  this  reform, 
our  Southern  citizens  must  come  to  the  Republican  party. 
This  demands  an  effort.     Prejudice  is  to  be  overcome,  and 
war  memories  forgotten.      Southern    men,  more  than  any 
others,  are  in  heart  and  sympathy  with  this  movement.    The 
Constitution    of    the    Confederate    Government    inhibited 
naturalization.     We  shall  be  glad  to  strike  hands  upon  this 
proposition ;  and  though  our  Republican  party  is  just  now 
pretty  full,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  room  for  a  re- 
pentant native-born  rebel,  if  we  have  to  crowd  out  and  send 
over  to  the  Democracy  some  Republican  tramp. 


The  probable  election  of  James  G.  Fair  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  a  vast  deal  of  unkind  criticism  touching  the  qual- 
ifications of  Mr.  Fair  for  the  position,  and  his  mode  of  at- 
taining it.     As  to  his  "  mode,"  we  presume  we  may  admit 
that  he  proceeded  in  the  usual  way.     It  has  been  the  custom 
of  this  State — at  least  we  think  so— to  sell  this  position  to 
some  man  of  wealth  who  will  make  liberal  use  of  that  wealth. 
It  was  rumored  that  Senator  Stewart  was  liberal  when  he  was 
first  chosen  ;  that  Senator  Jones  was  liberal  to   Nye,  and 
then  liberal  to  the  "boys."    We  all  remember  his  somewhat 
novel  declaration  in  defining  the  proper  use  to  which  mil- 
lions may  be  put.     It  is  a  general  impression  that  Senator 
Sharon  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  placing  his  money  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good  when  he  aspired  to  reach  the  Sen- 
ate and  wrap  himself  in  the  toga.     And  now  comes  Fair.    If 
he  has  not  been,  and  shall  not  continue  to  be,  "  liberal,"  he 
will  have  violated   the  traditions  of  the  Silver  State,  and 
there  are  those  in  Nevada  who  will  think  that  he  has  ob- 
tained his  position  by  questionable  means  if  he  has  not  pur- 
chased it  and  honorably  paid  for  it.    As  to  the  qualifications 
of  Mr.  Fair  for  the  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
the  equal  of  any  who  have  been  senators  from  Nevada.  He 
can  not  tell  so  good  a  story,  and  could  not  so  well  enliven  a 
dinner-party  as  Senator  Nye  ;  he  could  not  arrange  for  a 
jury  trial,  or  marshal  witnesses,  or  have  such  an  influence 
upon  a  jury  as  Senator  Stewart ;  he  will  not  mine  so  deep- 
in  books— upon  the  silver  question  as  Senator  Jones  ;  he  is 
not  so  full  of  poetry,  and  can  not  play  so  good  a  game  of 
poker  as  Senator  Sharon  ;  but  upon  all  topics  touching  the 
interests  of  the  State  in  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  has 
been  an  actual  and  continuous  resident,  no  one  is  better  in- 
formed.    Mr.  Fair  is  not  a  man  of  education,  if  education  is 
interpreted  to  mean  only  classical   learning  and   scholarly 
accomplishments.     He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  education  in 
the  specialty  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life— namely,  min- 
ing—and that  happens  to  be  the  all-important  interest  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.     Of  mining,  and  all  that  appertains  to  it, 
he  is  the  master.  Of  flumes,  forests,  railways,  water-courses, 
supply  of  mines,  and  miners  ;  of  the  resources  and  finances 
of  his  State,  no  one  in  it  is  more  thoroughly  informed.     No 
man  that  has  ever  lived  in  Nevada  is  more  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative than  he.     No  one  of  its  citizens  is  at  all  compar- 


We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  Republicans 
think  that  the  course  of  the  Argonaut  and  its  political  ed- 
itor has  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  State,  by  the  too  frank  exposition  of  what  occurred  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  in  reference  to  the  insertion  of  a 
Chinese  plank  in  the  Republican  platform.  Others  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  more  prudent  handling  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion question,  and  a  more  guarded  expression  of  opinions  in 
reference  to  our  more  ignorant  and  vicious  foreign  citizens, 
would  have  been  better  calculated  to  have  secured  their 
votes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  these  assertions, 
and  their  utterance  strikes  with  no  surprise.  If  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  had  in  it  any  considerable  number  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  are  ignorant,  vicious,  or  paupers— men 
who  can  not  read,  or,  reading,  can  not  understand,  or, 
understanding,  are  still  so  willful  and  depraved  that  they  pre- 
fer to  be  Democrats  rather  than  to  be  good  citizens— we  do 
not  regret  that  we  have  driven  them  away  from  the  Republi- 
can organization.  They  do  not  belong  in  it,  and  we  do  not 
want  them  in  it.  They  are,  or  were,  in  it  either  as  spies,  or 
for  some  sinister  and  mercenary  purpose.  If,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, the  country  is  to  be  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties,  one  of  which  shall  embrace  the  intelligence,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  patriotism,  and  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
the  other  the  ignorance,  the  crime,  the  disloyalty,  and  the 
mendicancy  of  the  country,  we  may  as  well  know  it  and  pro- 
vide for  it..  Our  naturalization  laws  we  are  compelled  to 
change.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  republic.  To  permit  the  continual  immigration 
from  Europe  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor  ;  to  allow 
the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  Europe  to  pour  out  their 
mendicants  and  their  criminals  upon  our  shores,  is  no  longer 
to  be  endured.  We  have  a  right  to  place  at  every  gang- 
plank that  leads  from  ship  to  shore  a  commissioner  who 
shall  demand  of  the  immigrant  affirmative  proof  that  he 
brings  to  this  country,  if  poor,  youth,  health,  energy,  and  in- 
dustry ;  if  aged  or  sick,  the  means  for  his  or  her  support  ; 
and,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  a  good  char- 
acter and  an  honest  purpose.  Other  immigrants  we  do  not 
want.  A  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people  does  not  demand 
any  unnatural  increase  of  population.  We  would  destroy 
the  Republican  party  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  avert  this 
danger,  and  if  upon  its  ruins  we  could  build  an  American 
party— not  a  native  American  party,  but  an  American  party 
that  would  embrace  all  intelligent  and  respectable  foreign- 
ers, and  none  but  respectable  native-born,  and  that  would 
refuse  residence  to  all  foreigners  who  are  not  respectable  ; 
that  would  take  the  elective  privilege  from  all  criminal  and 
ignorant  natives,  and  that  would  withhold  it  from  all  foreign- 
born  till  they  had  been  long  enough  in  our  country  to  make 
affirmative  proof  of  their  value  as  citizens.  The  general  and 
important  offices  of  our  country  we  would  bestow  upon  none 
of  alien  birth,  unless  they  had  lived  a  generation  upon  the 
soil.  The  recent  election  has  demonstrated  the  impossibil- 
ity of  forming  such  a  party  as  is  here  suggested.  The  Re- 
publican party  has,  and  deservedly,  taken  a  new  lease  of 
power.     It  is  almost  certain  to  continue,  under  the  adminis- 


That  the  political  editor  of  this  paper  did,  by  his  frank 
statement  of  the  condition  of  things  in  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese question  at  Chicago,  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  De- 
mocracy to  injure  the  Republican  party,  he  knows.     His  let- 
ter to  the  Argonaut  became  a  campaign  document.    It  was 
pasted  in  the  greasy  hat  of  every  Democratic  demagogue 
that  tramped  the  State  and  lied  for  his  party.     The  forged 
letter  of  General  Garfield  injured  us.     Truth  perverted,  and 
lies  maintained,  are  equally  serviceable  to  an  ignorant  mob 
of  Democrats.     The  harm  done  by  the  Argonaut  communi- 
cation is  only  temporary.    We  lost  California  at  a  time  when 
we  could  well  afford  to  lose  it.    This  letter,  the  forged  letter, 
the  defeat  of  Davis,  the  loss  of  California,  all  tend  to  direct 
public  notice  to  a  question  that,  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  had  not  arrested  the  public  attention  of  the 
nation.     The  passage  through  Congress  of  the  Passenger 
Bill  of  Senator  Sargent,  the  efforts  in  the  House  of  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Page,  the  veto  message  of  President  Hayes,  did 
not  all  of  them  do  as  much  toward  bringing  the  Chinese 
question  to  the  notice  of  the  Eastern  people  as  did  the  fight 
which  was  made  at  Chicago  to  place  an  anti-Chinese  resolu- 
tion in  a  Republican  national  platform.     It  was  a  gallant 
service,  for  which  every  member  from  California  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  deserves  honorable  memory.     Having  se- 
cured recognition  by  the  Republican  party  in  national  con- 
vention, the  Democracy  at  Cincinnati  dared  not  ignore  it. 
Had  the  Republicans  not  adopted  it,  the  Democracy  would 
not,  and  the  Chinese  question  would  have  been  to-day  what 
it  was  six  months  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  viz.,  a  local 
question— a  struggle  between  the  Irish  and  the  Chinese,  with 
a  preponderance  of  Eastern  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  Chi- 
nese.    The  forgery  business,  although  it  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  this  State,  emphasizes  the  whole  matter.    It  has  been 
the  means  of  calling  attention  to  the  question,  and  it  has 
placed  both  the  great  national  parties  face  to  face  with  it ; 
and  the  leaders  of  both  parties— especially  General  Garfield 
—are  pledged  to  work  out  its  solution.    It  is  to-day  the  great 
and  the  only  international  question ;  and  from  to-day,  thanks 
to  the  California  Republican  delegates  to  Chicago,  the  great, 
dominant  political  party  of  the  Government  stands  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  it  the  consideration  its 
importance  demands.     For  writing  the  truth  concerning  the 
Chicago  Convention— for  admitting  that  the  insertion  of  an 
anti-Chinese  resolution  demanded  hard  and  earnest  work, 
and  that  Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont  and  the  Puritan  element 
from  New  England  were  against  it— no  apology  will  be  made. 
The  Argonaut  is  edited  upon  the  presumption  that  the  Re- 
publican party  can  not  be  injured  by  the  truth,  and  that  its 
members  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  informed  of  every  fact. 
That  wing  of  the  Republican  party  that  would  win  by  low 
tricks,  by  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  by  retention  in  its 
ranks  of  disreputable  men— that  would  succeed  by  intrigue 
and  prosper  by  lies— has  made  a  long  and  earnest  effort  to 
drive  the  writer  of  this  article  from  its  ranks,  and  would  sup- 
press the  Argonaut.     So  far,  they  have  not  been  successful, 
and  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is 
honest  enough  to  desire  the  truth,  and  brave  enough  to 
face  it. 


The  question  of  resisting  the  inauguration  of  General 
Garfield  is  being  considered  by  a  faction  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  We  regard  it  as  an  unimportant  intrigue 
that  will  not  have  the  countenance  of  the  respectable  part 
of  the  Democracy.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  South  will 
lend  itself  to  the  conspiracy.  We  believe  that  Governor 
Tilden  will  not  countenance  it,  and  we  are  confident  that 
General  Hancock  will  act  as  becomes  a  patriot  and  gentle- 
man. We  shall  watch  the  course  of  Tammany  and  its  Catholic 
Irish  supporters  with  keen  interest.  We  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  American  people,  and  shall  trust  their  good  sense 
and  courage  to  guide  us  past  this  peril  to  the  inauguration 
of  President  Garfield. 
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THE   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


Madame  has  a  school  friend  to  visit  her.  The  servant- 
girl  surprises  monsieur  with  the  friend. 

"  Not  a  word,  Rose,  I  beg  of  you,"  says  monsieur. 

"Be  satisfied,"  says  Rose;  "for  things  of  this  kind  I  am 
discretion  itself.     If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  madame." 


"  No  one,"  says  Monselet,  "  ever  can  write  criticisms  after 
he  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty — by  that  time  he  will  have 
dined  with  every  one." 


"  My  friend  Gontran  tells  me  that  he  always  makes  it  a 
rule  to  leave  the  salon  as  soon  as  he  has  said  a  witty  thing — 
it  has  such  a  good  effect." 

"It  would  have  a  much  better  effect,"  says  a  lady,  kindly, 
"  if  he  were  to  take  his  leave  before  he  has  said  a  good  thing." 

"  Er — ah — why?" 

"  Because  then  he  wouldn't  stay  so  long." 


OUR   LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Bohemian,  with  despairing  gestures,  to  a  comrade :  "Ru- 
ined, my  dear  fellow,  ruined  !  Cleaned  out  to  the  last  cent- 
ime." 

"  But  what  has  become,  then,  of  the  three  francs  you  had 
last  week  ?" 

"  Vanished— engulfed  in  the  abyss  that  has  swallowed  up 
my  fortune  :" 


It  is  the  amiable  custom  of  a  worthy  doctor,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  funeral  which  he  sees,  to  allude  to  it  as  "  Doctor 

A 's,"  "  Some  of  B 's  work,"  "  That's  by  C ,"  and 

so  on. 

The  other  day,  being  questioned  as  to  three  processions 
that  are  approaching  the  cemetery  in  close  order,  he  replies, 
with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  the  hand : 

"All  from  young  D ,  who  has  just  begun  to  practice 

here.     Rising  young  fellow,  that— great  future  before  him 


Gambetta,  who  is  very  fond  of  such  works  of  art,  pos- 
sesses one  of  Gustave  Courbet's  earlier  pictures — a  vigorous 
human  study. 

One  day,  when  the  artist  was  breakfasting  with  Gambetta, 
his  host  noticed  the  look  of  fondness  with  which  he  contem- 
plated the  picture. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  thing,"  said  the  future  president,  with 
warmth.     "  Every  day  I  see  it  I  admire  it  more  and  more." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  thing,"  said  Courbet ;  "  it  is  su- 
perb. Neither  Velasquez,  nor  Titian,  nor  Rembrandt,  nor 
myself,  even,  could  ever  do  that  over  again  !" 

A  physician  calls  on  one  of  his  patients,  a  lady,  who  was 
complaining  of  sick-headache  and  general  unwellness. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter  with  you,  madame,"  he 
says,  promptly,  "it's  that  American  stove  you  have  over 
there  !  Those  coal-burning  stoves  are  reservoirs  of  poison 
— the  deadliest  things  in  the  world." 

"  But  that  stove  cost  me  one  hundred  francs 
the  ladv. 


protests 


"  Never  mind  that ;  better  lose  any  amount  of  money  than 
your  life.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  give  you  twenty-five 
francs  for  it,  and  find  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  per- 
nicious object." 

The  lady  consents,  and  the  doctor  removes  the  stove. 

A  few  days  later  the  patient,  who  thinks  of  changing  her 
residence,  goes  out  to  inspect  a  suite  of  rooms,  and  the  first 
thing  that  meets  her  gaze  is  the  stove. 

"  Who  lives  here  ? "  she  asks  of  the  sen-ant  who  is  show- 
ing her  over  the  rooms. 

"  Madame  A ,  madame,"  says  the  servant,  respectfully, 

"  Doctor  B 's  mother-in-law." 


From  the  grave  Journal  des  Dibats  : 

"An  anecdote,  few  known,  upon  J.  J.  Smith,  who  comes  to 
die  at  New  York,  and  who  was  the  king  of  reporters  Ameri- 
cans : 

"  It  was  at  the  obsequies  of  the  General  Barker.  The 
Government  had  wished  to  play  a  trick  on  Smith,  and  had 
not  accorded  him  a  card  for  the  ceremony.  Smith  found 
means  to  penetrate  by  the  chimney  in  the  chamber  mortuary, 
and  to  file  himself  among  the  assistants. 

"  The  clergyman  had  deposed  his  hat  on  a  furniture.  In 
that  hat  was  finding  himself  a  roll  of  paper.  Smith  seized 
it,  and  constated  with  joy  that  it  was  the  discourse  which  the 
minister  Protestant  was  to  read  upon  the  tomb. 

"  When  the  clergyman  wished  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
adieu  he  sought  his  roll,  and,  not  finding  it,  saw  himself 
forced  to  improvise  an  allocution. 

"  During  this  time  the  journal  appeared,  and  gave  the  text 
exact  and  authentic  of  the  discourse  which  his  able  reporter 
had  sent  him." 


Doctor  X ,  a  surgeon  at  a  public  hospital,  on  takin°- 

his  turn  of  duty,  notices  some  alarming  but  interesting  symp°- 
toms  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  patients. 

I  am  not  on  duty  to-morrow,"  he  says,  to  the  nurse,  as 
he  takes  his  departure ;  "  try  and  make  him  hold  over  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  so  that  I  can  make  the  post-mortem  as 
soon  as  we  get  him  out  of  bed." 


The  process  of  taking  the  names  of  travelers  at  the  French 
frontier  is,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  purely  perfunctory  and 
quite  useless.  There  is  a  delightful  story  of  the  man  who,  on 
being  asked  his  name,  replied,  "The  late  Pritchard,"  which 
was  duly  noted,  with  a  profound  bow,  by  the  courteous  and 
vigilant  official. 

But'  rather  better  was  the  scene  at  the  Theatre  Dejazet 
when  Alexandre  Dumas  and  the  painter,  Charles  Marchal' 
presented  themselves  simultaneously  at  the  door. 

"  Your  names,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  the  controleur. 

'  Alexandre  Dumas  is  my  name,"  answered  the  dramatist. 

'  So  is  mine,"  said  the  painter. 

"Very good,  gentlemen.     Pass  in;  your  name  is  on  the 


To-Morrow,  Love. 

If  Fortune  with  a  smiling  face 

Strew  roses  on  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day  ! 
But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care. 

And  talk  of  coming  sorrow. 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow  ! 

If  those  who've  wronged  us  own  their  faults- 

And  kindly  pity  pray, 
When  shall  we  listen  and  forgive? 

To-day.  my  love,  to-day  ! 
But  if  stern  justice  urge  rebuke. 

And  warmth  from  mem'ry  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide*  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow  ! 

— Charles  Maxkay. 

Drifted    Out   to   Sea. 

Two  little  ones,  grown  tired  of  play. 
Roamed  by  the  sea  one  summer  day, 
\\  atching  the  great  waves  come  and  go. 
Prattling— as  children  will,  you  know — 
Of  dolls  and  marbles,  kites  and  strings, 
Sometimes  hinting  at  graver  things. 

At  last  they  spied  within  their  reach 
An  old   boat  cast  upon  the  beach. 
Helter-skelter,  with  merry  din. 
Over  its  sides  they  clambered  in— 
Ben.  with  his  tangled,  nut-brown  hair ; 
Bess,  with  her  sweet  face  flushed  and  fair. 

Rolling  in  from  the  briny  deep, 
Nearer,  nearer,  the  great  waves  creep  ; 
Higher,  higher,  upon  the  sands. 
Reaching  out  with  their  giant  hands  ; 
Grasping  the  boat  in  boisterous  glee. 
Tossing  it  up  and  out  to  sea. 

The  sun  went  down  mid  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Night  came,  with  footsteps  damp  and  cold  ; 
Day  dawned  ;  the  hours  crept  slowly  by  ; 
And  now,  across  the  sunnv  sky, 
A  black  cloud  stretches  far  away. 
And  shuts  the  golden  gates  of  day. 

A  storm  comes  on,  with  flash  and  roar, 
While  all  the  sky  is  shrouded  o'er ; 
The  great  waves,  rolling  from  the  west. 
Bring  night  and  darkness  on  their  breast 
Still  floats  the  boat  through  driving  storm. 
Protected  by  God's  powerful  arm. 

The  home-bound  vessel,  Scabird.  lies, 
In  ready  trim,  'twixt  sea  and  skies. 
Her  captain  paces  restless  now, 
A  troubled  look  upon  his  brow  ; 
While  all  his  nerves  with  terror  thrill — 
The  shadow  of  some  coming  ill. 

The  mate  comes  up  to  where  he  stands, 
And  grasps  his  arm  with  eager  hands  : 

"  A  boat  has  just  swept  past."  says  he, 

"  Bearing  two  children  out  to  sea. 
'Tis  dangerous  now  to  put  about, 
Yet  they  can  not  be  saved  without." 

"  Naught  but  their  safety  will  suffice — 

They  must  be  saved  !"  the  captain  cries. 
"  By  every  thought  that's  just  and  right, 

By  lips  I  hoped  to  kiss  to-night, 

I'll  peril  vessel,  life,  and  men. 

And  God  will  not  forsake  me  then." 

With  anxious  faces,  one  and  all, 
Each  man  responded  to  the  call  ; 
And  when  at  last,  through  driving  storm. 
They  lifted  up  each  little  form, 
The  captain  started  with  a  groan  : 
"  My  God  !  "  he  cried,  "they  are  my  own." 

— Rose  Hartusick  Thorpe. 

The    Bachelor's    Old   Chair. 
In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars. 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares. 
I've  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 
To  mount  to  the  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure, 
But  the  fire  there  is  bright  and  the  air's  rather  pure  ; 
And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 
Is  grand  through  the  chimney-pots  over  the  wav. 
This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammed  in  all  nooks 
With  worthless  old  knick-knacks  and  sillv  old  books, 
And  foolish  old  odds  and  foolish  old  ends. 
Cracked  bargains  from  brokers.cheap  keepsakes  from  friends. 
No  better  divan  need  the  Sultan  require 
Than  the  creaking  old  sofa  that  basks  by  the  fire  ; 
And  'tis  wonderful,  surely,  what  music  you  get 
From  the  rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet. 

That  praying-rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camp  ; 
By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp  ; 
A  Mameluke  fierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn — 
'Tis  a  murderous  knife  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

But  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish  mv  nest 
There's  one  that  I  love  and  I  cherish  the  best : 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair 
I  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

'Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat, 

vi  ith  a  creaking  old  back,  and  twisted  old  feet ; 

But,  since  the  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat  there, 

I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottomed  chair. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling  in  holding  such  charms, 

A  thrill  must  have  passed  through  your  withered  old  arms  ! 

I  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  1  wished  in  despair— 

I  wished  myself  turned  to  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place ; 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face — 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair ; 

And  she  sat  there  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone, 

In  the  silence  of  night,  as  I  sit  here  alone — 

I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 

My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  ami  revisits  mv  room ; 

She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom  ; 

So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair. 

And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

—  W.  M.  Thackeray. 


LIVING    TOO    LONG. 


Generally  speaking,  one  of  the  last  and  least  of  our  anxie- 
ties is  that  we  may  live  too  long.     Throughout  youth  and 
maturity  the  prospect  of  longevity  is  verv  aDt  to  be  pleasant 
for  the  thing  itself  seems  desirable— far  more  so  in  the  dis- 
tance than  it  at  hand.     But  even  when  it  is  upon  us,  with  all 
its  burdens  and  impotencies,  we  are  prone  to  cling  to  life  as 
we  still  call  it,  though  it  has,  strictlv,  ceased  to  be  life  hav- 
ing become  mere  vegetation.  .  That  we  should  want   to  live 
while  we  have  health,  physical  and  mental— are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  our  faculties,  are  able  to  do  some  good,  are  fitted 
to  impart  and  receive  satisfaction  — is  entirely  natural  and 
reasonable.     But  that  the  wish  should  continue  after  every- 
thing   that  should    excite  it  has    gone,  appears,  or   would 
appear,  strange,  were  not  the  fact  so  notorious.     Compara- 
tively few  men  are  glad  to  surrender  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ostensible  loss  of  its  final  allurement,  or  its  slightest 
compensation.     The  habit  of  life  may  have  grown  so  strong 
by  continuance  that  they  can  not  complacently  contemplate 
breaking  it ;  or  the  great  hopefulness  which  incites  and  de- 
ludes us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  may  vet  whisper  in 
their  dull  ear  its  flattering  tale.     Be  the  cause  what  it  mav 
old  age,  joined  to  decrepitude,  seldom  has  for  its  sufferers 
the  irksomeness  that  it  has  for  its  observers.     Men,  in  other 
words,  do  not  know,  as  a  rule,  when  thevhave  lived  too  long, 
and  in  their  earlier  years  do  not  fear  old  age  as  they  should. 
They  can    not    imagine,  while  vigorous,   ambitious,  full  of 
plans  and  purposes,  that  they  shall  be  in  time  feeble,  heed- 
less, dwelling  only  on  the  past,  wearisome  with  endless  repe- 
titions.    Their   egotism    prevents   such   anticipation,   as   it 
prevents  their  understanding  of  their  senility,  after  it  has 
come,  and    the  extreme  tediousness  it  entails    upon    their 
kindred    and  friends.      Weight  of  years  so  impairs  their 
faculties,  .so  obscures  their  judgment,  so  changes  their  angle 
of  vision,  that  they  never  suspect  their  dotage.     Self-love, 
which   yields    to    death    alone,  misinterprets    their  waning 
nature     to      their     scattered     intelligence.       Through    it, 
garrulity  becomes  eloquence;    trifles    assume  importance;' 
iteration    shows    like    wisdom  ;     ordinary    humdrum     ex- 
perience   resembles     illustrious    history.      Old    age    is,  in 
its    usual    aspects,    the    reverse    of    attractive.    °It     may 
beget   pity,  but    it    expels    sympathy  and   annuls   interest. 
It  ought  to  have  twenty  times  the  terror  of  death,  which  is 
so  mysterious,  so  impenetrable,  as  to  be  invested  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity  often  absent  from  and  impossible  to  old  age. 
Old  age,  generally  venerated  throughout  civilization,  is  very 
frequently  not  venerable.     It  needs,  in  many  cases,  constant 
reflection  and  exercise  of  charity  to  check  disesteem  and 
hinder  ridicule.     In  and  of  itself,  it  is  neither  beneficial  nor 
interesting;  and  many  who  claim  to  honor  it  simply  tolerate 
it,  and  secretly  wish  the  while  that  it  may  not  be  too  pro- 
tracted.   It  may  be  beautiful  and  lovable,  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing, up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  the  point  once  passed,  its  late- 
hngenng  charms  fade  forever.     Young-old-age,  to  name  it 
such,  has  its  compensations,  even  its  enticements.     But  old- 
old-age  is  drearj-  and  distressing  enough.    If  we  could  see  it 
as  it  commonly  is,  before  we  have  reached  it,  we  should  most 
earnestly  beg  of  fortune  to  preserve  us  from  its  privations 
and  penalties.     Should  we  not  rather  drop  suddenly  from  a 
career  of  high  satisfaction  and  wide  usefulness,  with  promise 
unredeemed,  with  future  bright  and  beckoning,  than  go  on  to 
its  ample  fulfillment,  and  then  steadily  decay,  becoming  only 
a  mournful  memento  of  a  past  which  should'satirize  our'pres- 
ent  i    To  die  in  the  midst  of  laudable  activity,  of  enterprises 
uncompleted,  of  radiant  dreams  unrealized,  may  be  very  sad; 
but  it  is  not  one  tithe  so  sad  as  to  survive  one's  self,  to  dra» 
about  a  superannuated  body  after  all  that  was  best  in  it  has 
been  buried.     Premature  death  is  sure  to  be  regretted  by 
many.     The  dead  are  like  to  be  idealized  for  what  they  have 
done,  especially  for  what  they  might  have  done.     But  over- 
mature life  is  a  source  of  sorrow  that  it  had  not  ended  sooner. 
To  live  too  briefly  may  be  unfortunate ;  to  live  too  long  is  pos- 
itively calamitous.     It  is  not  the  very  old,  the  decrepit  alone, 
who  live  too  long.    Many  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  who  have 
not  exceeded  middle  age,  who  sometimes  have  not  fairly 
passed  their  youth,  have  lived  too  long.    They  have  survived 
their  reputation  ;  they  have  come  to  great  disappointment,sor- 
row,  or  shame  ;  they  have  neglected  some  brilliant  opportu- 
nity to  die;  they  have  not  made  their  exit  at  the  proper  time, 
on  the  proper  scene.     They  do  not  see  their  error  until  they 
look  back,  and  retrieval  is  then  too  late.     There  is  no  use, 
then,  of  their  slipping  off  the  planet ;  nobody  is  watchin°- 
their  movement  with  mingled  envy  and  admiration  ;  nobody 
would  miss  their  absence.     They  feel  this  deeply,  bitterly  ; 
they  can  not  help  regretting  that  nature  and  fortune  had  not 
been  kinder  ;  that  they  had  not  got  their  cue  from  fate  in  the 
nick  of  time.     They  can  now  see  all  the  advantages  of  going 
out  in  glory,  instead  of  waiting  for  extinction  in  emptiness 
and  obscurity.      There  are,    doubtless,    hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  men  in  every-  populous  town,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  can  turn  to  the  past  and  see  with  clearness 
the  hour  and  place  where  they  should  have  died.  Retrospec- 
tion illuminates  their  whole  career  so  as  to  reveal  with  lustre 
the   exact  point  or  points  whence    their  departure   would 
have   been    accompanied    with    mingled    honor   and    sor- 
row.    This  is  the  mere  worldly  way  of  regarding  life  and  its 
discontinuance.     But  it  is  the  way  that  life  is  generally  re- 
garded by  others.     We  may  be  sentimental  and  vapid  re- 
specting our  ending,  though  we  are  reasonable  and  philosophic 
about  the  ending  of  those  for  whom  we  are  not  personally 
concerned.     We  think,  in  reviewing  the  antecedents  of  any 
pubhc  man,  that  we  know  when  he  should  have  gone.     We 
do  not  permit  his  small  conceits  and  human  weaknesses  to 
distort  our  judgment.     So  others  see— if  they  trouble  them- 
selves to  take  us  into  account — when  we  have  walked  too  far 
upon  the  hard,  crowded  highway  leading  to  the  grave.     We 
can  not  choose  when  we  shall  be  born  or  unborn ;  yet  the 
dullest  of  us  can  perceive  the  best  season  for  the  final  ex- 
odus  of  our  neighbors,  as  they   can  perceive  our  season. 
^  outh  has  its  fascinations,  its  rewards,  its  illusions  ;  middle 
age,  its  comforts  and  compensations.     We  sorrow  for  those 
who  pass  away  before  many  years  have  fallen  upon  them. 
"Nevertheless,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  go  early  than 
linger  late.     More  truth  and  wisdom  than  we  fancy  lies  in 
the  utterance  :  "It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death 
to  die."— .\:  Y.   Times. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

Sans  Souci. 
An  afternoon  as  ripe  with  heat 

As  might  the  golden  pippin  be 
With  mellowness,  if  at  mv  feet 

It  dropped  now  from  the  apple-tree 

My  hammock  swings  in  lazily. 

The  boughs  about  me  spread  a  shade 
That  shields  me  from  the  sun,  but  weaves 
With  breezy  shuttles  through  the  leaves 

Blue  rifts  of  skies,  that  gleam  and  fade 
Upon  the  eyes  that  only  see 
Just  of  themselves,  all  drowsily. 

Above  me  drifts  the  fallen  skein 

Of  some  tired  spider,  looped  and  blown, 

As  fragile  as  a  strand  of  rain, 

Across  the  air  and  upward  thrown 
By  breaths  of  hay-fields  newly  mown  ; 

So  glimmering  it  is  and  fine 

I  doubt  these  drowsy  eyes  of  mine. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  voices  pent 

In  mines,  and  heard  from  underground, 

Come  murmurs  as  of  discontent  ; 
And  clamorings  of  sullen  sound 
The  city  sends  me,  as  I  guess, 

To  vex  me,  though  they  do  not  bless 

Me  in  my  drowsy  fastnesses. 

I  have  no  care,  I  only  know 

My  hammock  hides  and  holds  me  here, 
In  lands  of  shade  a  prisoner; 

While  lazily  the  breezes  blow- 
Light  leaves  of  sunshine  over  me. 

As  hack  and  forth  and  to  and  fro 

I  swing,  enwrapt  in  some  hushed  glee, 
Smiling  at  all  things  drowsily. — J.  IV.  RiUy. 

The  Relic  on  the  Rocks. 
The  lustrous  moon  through  the  winterly  night 

Glides  with  the  stateliest  pomp  of  a  queen, 
Over  filmy  cloudlets  of  pearly  white. 

And  a  cold,  calm  sea  of  transcendent  sheen  ; 
The  gleam  of  her  robe  is  reflected  there, 
And  lights  up  her  path  like  a  mermaid's  hair ; 

Sheds  over  the  tremulous,  sleeping  sea 
A  vision  of  beauty  and  pure  delight, 

And  softens  with  fingers  of  fantasie 

The  grim,  gray  cliff's  inaccessible  height, 

Till  the  soul  is  lost  in  a  dreamy  mist, 

And  all  seemeth  lovely  the  moon  hath  kissed. 

But  something  hides  in  a  rift  of  the  rock, 
Xear  a  yawning  cavern's  ominous  gloom, 

Which  the  shimmering  moonbeams  dare  not  mock 
With  tVieir  lightsome  touch,  for  it  tells  of  doom  ; 

In  its  silence  filling  the  air  with  sound, 

And  the  swirl  of  a  tempest  all  around.      , 

A  something  with  ribs,  and  a  broken  back, 
Skeleton  nbs  that  are  gaunt  and  grim, 

Lying  alone  in  the  shadow  so  black, 
A  wreck,  nevermore  to  be  taut  and  trim  ; 

Nevermore  answer  to  breeze  or  to  blast, 

With  a  floating  pennon  or  straining  mast. 

Lying  there,  rotting,  by  night  and  by  day, 

Under  that  cruel  and  pitiless  crag ; 
Only  the  curlew  to  watch  its  decay, 

Only  the  seaweed  for  pennon  and  flag ; 

Nothing  but  timber  and  cordage,  'tis  true  ; 

.    Only  a  boat — but  the  boat  had  a  crew  !     • 

—All  t/te  Year  Round, 

Cemented. 
Aye,  wet  the  shattered  edges  daintily ; 

Place  them  together  in  the  ancient  shape; 
Match  hue  and  fair  design  with  careful  eye, 

And  let  no  fragment  from  your  search  escape ; 
So,  place  the  cup  where  no  keen  sunlights  glance. 

Pshaw  !  does  such  injured  beauty  pay  your  pain  ? 
'Twill  hold  a  mimic  waxen  bud,  perchance. 

But  never  water  for  a  rose  again. 
Unsay  the  angry  words — the  charge  recall; 

Deny  or  plead  away  do-#t,  slight,  or  sneer ; 
Before  the  outraged  shrine  for  pardon  fall, 

Win  back  the  smile  with  the  forgiving  tear. 
The  happy  "safety  of  affection"  lost. 

Trust  and  its  frank  free  gladness  fled  together, 
What  boots  to  feign  the  faith,  to  count  the  cost? 

The  wounded  love  will  bear  the  scar  forever. 
Ah,  keep  the  precious  porcelain  in  its  niche ; 

Guard  close  the  fragile  darlings  of  the  heart, 
O  ye,  in  life's  pure  treasures  proud  and  rich  ! 

The  fruit  and  its  first  bloom  are  light  to  part. 
Dread  one  rough    ouch;  no  time  again  can  give, 

Once  gone,  or  perfect  form  or  fearless  faith. 
In  prayer  and  patience  mourn  it  while  ye  live, 

And  hope  to  win  it  back  in  heaven  through  death. 
— All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

In  a  Paris  Restaurant, 
A  recent  "  Chronique  Parisienne  "  contains  a  some- 
what interesting  account  of  restaurants  and  their 
habitues.  There  is  a  certain  comic  earnestness  about 
it  which  strikes  one  as  being  sincere.  The  foreigners 
(the  writer  says)  have  invaded  the  restaurants  in  such 
numbers  that  they  are  more  at  home  than  the  Par- 
isians themselves.  They  do  exactly  what  the  Parisians 
should,  but  dare  not.  do.  In  the  first  place,  the  foreign- 
ers repulse  the  waiter  when  he  endeavors  to  remove 
the  plates  before  they  have  done.  They  defend  the 
forlorn  hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  wine-bottle  with  a 
ferocious  energy.  And  finally,  they  only  order  what 
they  want.  The  delicate  insinuations  of  the  waiter — 
' '  And  what  will  monsieur  take  after  this  ?  " — glide  like 
arrows  over  their  polished  cuirasses  of  stolidity.  But 
a  Parisian  in  a  restaurant !  He  capitulates  as  he 
enters.  He  takes  the  bill  of  fare  carelessly,  peruses 
it  negligently,  and  then  tells  the  waiter  to  bring  him 
what  he  likes.  He  affects  to  consider  his  breakfast 
and  his  dinner  as  things  of  little  moment.  Ah,  but 
he  is  fidy  punished  for  this  dreadful  heresy  1  The 
waiter  brings  him  yesterday's  entrees  warmed  over ; 
he  brings  him  day-before-yesterday's  fish  ;  and  he 
brings  himvintage-of-week-before-last's  wine.  But  if 
the  Parisian  is  weak,  what  is  the  Parisienne?  Verily, 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  WTien.  she  enters, 
the  waiter  receives  her  with  much  emp? esse men t ;  he 
runs  over  the  most  expensive  dishes  upon  the  carte  in 
a  loud  tone,  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister  idiots  at  ad- 
joining tables  ;  and  when  she  has  ordered  them  all,  he 
will  say.  calmly,  but  firmly  :  "And  madame  will  take 

after  that ?"    And  so  madame  takes  something 

else   that   she  does   not  want  and  can  not  eat,  yet 
which  makes  a  round  figure  on  the  bill.    But  the  Eng- 
lishwoman !     Ah,  the  Parisienne  is  revenged  upon  the 
waiters  when  one  of  Albion's  daughters  enters.     If 
the  waiter   presumes  to  make  an)    suggestions,  she 
checks  them  by  a  short,  dry  "  No.i !"  which  sounds 
I  very  much  like  "  Get  out !"     The  restaurateur  does 
:  not  wax  fat  upon  her  patronage.     She  generally  eats 
'  rosbtf,  and  with  what  diabolical  condiments  does  she 
j  not  season  it !    In  the  weird  dialect  which  our  British 
i  cousins  call  French,  she  cries  continuously:  "  Gar- 
|  song  !      Doo   pawvre   nawre  !  "      "  Garsong  !      Doo 
rnootar!" — and    pepper-sauce,  and  Worcestershire 
j  sauce,  and  unnumbered  other  sauces,  go  to  enable 
,  this   frail  creature  to  worry   down   her  beef.     And 
'  when  she  has  finished  one  plate,  if  she  is  still  incom- 
■  plete  she  takes  another — of  ros&if— regardless  of  the 
\  exasperating  smiles  of  the  Parisiennes  around  her. 
But  they  have  each  spent  twenty  francs,  yet  have  not 
dined  ;  white  she   has  spent  but  five,  and  has  eaten 
like  an  ogress. 


A  Maiden's  Message. 
O  wind,  that  wanderest  over  hill,  and  vale,  and  sea. 
Blow  round  the  home  where  he  sleeps  peacefully, 
And  breathe  upon  his  brow  a  loving  lass  from  me. 
O  golden  maiden  moon,  so  calm,  and  pure,  and  bright, 
Shed  round  and  o'er  him  thy  soft,  tender  streams  of  light; 
Tell  him  how  well  I  love  him — tell  him  so  to-night. 
O  stars  all  silvery  bright,  set  on  that  deep,  still  blue — 
Stars  that  are  watching  o'er  us  both  the  long  night  thro* — 
Tell  him  my  love  for  him  is  pure,  like  you,  and  true. 
O  great,  grand,  snow-white  clouds,  slow  drifting  o'er  the  sky, 
Bear  to  his  heart  a  message  as  ye  pass  him  by — 
Tell  him  my  love  would  teach  me  how  to  do  or  die.* 
O  great,  wide  sea,  on  which  the  night-winds  blow. 
Sing  in  his  ears  thy  music  calm  and  slow, 
Sing  to  his  heart  I  love  him— sing  it  soft  and  low. 
O  tiny,  laughing  ripples,  dancing  on  the  shore— 
O  mighty  ocean  waves,  thundering  your  ceaseless  roar — 
Tell  him  I  love  him  so  well,  I  could  not  love  him  more 
O  moon  and  stars,  0  clouds,  and  deep,  blue,  sunny  sea, 
And  restless,  wandering  winds,  bear  him  these  words  from  me 
"My  own  dear  love,  I  love  thee  well — and  constantly." 
—Good  Words. 


The    Discovery  of  Ice-Cream. 

It  was  in  Lactia,  and  the  king  of  the  country  was 
such  a  grand  king  that  he  wore  his  gold  crown  even 
at  night,  though  it  made  the  worst  kind  of  a  night- 
cap. The  wise  men  of  Lactia  said  the  crown  must 
never  come  off,  and  it  was  these  wise  men  and  the 
prince  who  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
ending  in  the  discovery  of  ice-cream.  But  the  king 
lived,  grew  fat  and  jolly,  until  his  son,  the  prince,  be- 
I  came  unruly.  Then  the  king  grew  so  thin  that  he 
had  to  use  a  piece  of  paper  doubled  up  inside  of  his 
crown  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  over  his  nose. 
The  wise  men  said  :  "  We'll  make  a  plan  to  reform 
the  prince  ;  "  but  during  the  next  three  years  they  did 
nothing  but  talk.  talk.  talk.  One  day  the  Very  Royal 
Candle  Snuffer  brought  them  this  note  : 

Your  plan  or  your  heads!  King  John. 

They  sent  back  word  to  the  king  to  please  make 
the  prince  chief  high  director  of  the  weather.  The 
change  that  followed  was  marvelous.  The  prince 
;  suited  every  one.  He  made  it  clear  and  sunny  for  a 
i  picnic  party,  wind  in  the  right  direction  for  the  sail- 
\  ors,  just  right  for  the  farmers,  cold  for  the  fur-dealers, 
I  and  hot  for  the  bathing-resort  men.  The  people  of 
]  Lactia  went  almost  wild  with  joy,  and  the  king 
'.  laughed  and  grew  fat  again.  The  wise  men  claimed 
all  the  merit,  but  they  soon  regretted  doing  so. 
I  Thousands  of  Lactians  came  to  thank  them  in  long, 
dry  speeches,  and  brass  bands  brayed  before  their 
houses  all  day,  while  nightly  processions  marched 
and  hurrahed  every  wink  of  sleep  from  their  pillows. 
The  wise  men  prayed  the  king  to  send  his  people 
home,  and  when  he  refused,  fifty  of  the  wisest  ran 
away  to  sea,  but  the  others  formed  a  conspiracy. 
The  king's  strawberries  grew  between  the  palace  and 
the  milk-house,  and  it  was'  double  high  treason  for 
any  one  but  the  king  to  pick  them.  One  morning, 
before  the  weather-office  was  open,  the  wise  men  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  go  with  them  and  eat  berries, 
with  sugar  and  cream,  in  the  royal  milk-house. 
While  sugaring  the  berries  they  heard  the  king  come 
into  the  garden.  "I'm  afraid  those  robins  have 
been  eating  my  berries  again  !  "  they  presently  heard 
him  remark.  The  prince  paused,  pale  with  fright. 
The  wise  men  rushed  up  and  down,  shaking  with  terror. 
"Into — the — cream — with — them!"  chattered  the 
prince  ;  and  into  the  can  of  cream  the  berries  were 
dropped,  sugar  and  all,  the  lid  clapped  on  the  can 
and  the  prince  on  top  of  that.  Six  of  the  strongest 
of  the  wise  men  placed  their  backs  to  the  royal  milk- 
house  door,  and  the  others  soon  appeared  to  be  sound 
asleep  in  the  comers.  The  king  strolled  in  the  garden 
long  past  the  prince's  office  hour.  It  appears  that 
the  prince  had  used  only  the  good  weather,  and  had 
accumulated  such  a  store  of  ill  winds,  cold  snaps,  and 
great  storms  as  was  never  known  before.  The  chief 
high  director  not  appearing,  the  commotion  that  be- 
gan made  all  the  old  people  hunt  for  their  glasses  and 
almanacs  in  a  hurry.  The  wind  blew  over  high  chim- 
neys, and  bent  high  steeples  out  of  shape.  And  how 
it  snowed  and  hailed  and  rained,  and  made  the  peo- 
ple wish  there  wasn't  any  chief  high  director !  The 
wind  twitched  the  king's  crown  over  the  high  fence. 
and,  in  two  seconds,  him  after  it ;  and  it  rolled  across 
the  field  ten  miles  before  he  caught  it.  The  roof  of 
the  royal  milk-house  flew  over  the  palace,  and  the 
badly  frightened  prince  and  wise  men  tumbled  out. 
The  wind  tossed  the  cans  into  the  road,  and  sent  them 
spinnning  away  through  the  storm  like  silver  wheels. 
The  wise  men  were  lost,  and  w^ere  supposed  to  have 
been  blown  to  a  deserted  island.  The  king  returned 
with  his  crown  just  as  an  honest  farmer  drove  up  to 
the  place  in  his  sleigh  with  a  cream-can  he  had  found 


in  a  snow-drift.  The  king  carelessly  took  off  the  lid, 
and  then  staggered  back,  screaming  and  trembling — 
the  can  was  filled  with  some  pink-colored  thick  stuff, 
such  as  never  before  had  been  seen.  "Seize  him!" 
said  the  king,  "he  wants  to  poison  me  ! "  and  the 
whole  court  rushed  out  to  protect  the  king.  "  Make 
him  eat  it,  or  oft"  goes  his  head  ! "  says  the  king.  They 
expected  to  see  the  farmer  drop  dead ;  but.  no  !  he 
spooned  out  the  stuff  as  fast  as  possible.  At  last  the 
prince  ventured  to  taste,  and  the  farmer  couldn't  get 
the  spoon  back.  As  soon  as  the  king  tasted,  he  cre- 
ated the  farmer  a  duke  on  the  spot,  ordered  one  hun- 
dred guns  to  be  fired,  and  promoted  the  prince  to  be 
king,  as  he  himself  wished  to  open  an  ice-cream  sa- 
loon at  one  end  of  the  palace.  The  ex-king  died  very 
wealthy.  While  he  lived  he  hired  all  the  poor  people 
of  Lactia  to  spread  fine  ice  upon  the  palace  hill,  and 
roll  his  cans  of  cream  down  to  freeze.  It  was  not  un- 
til after  his  death  that  it  was  allowed  that  ice-cream 
could  be  made  in  any  other  way. 


Work  in  a  Great  Kitchen. 

No,  it  was  not  hushed  ;  for  there  was  simmering 
and  sizzling,  and  a  subdued  sound  of  frying,  like  the 
attunement  of  an  orchestra.  They  were  notes  of 
preparation.  Occasionally  a  lad  would  dump  a 
scuttle  of  coke  on  the  floor,  and  a  white-capped  man 
would  run  a  tongs  over  a  gridiron  and  make  a  metallic 
sound,  like  a  boy  with  a  stick  on  a  paling.  All  the 
time,  however,  as  a  bass,  there  was  the  rusUe  of 
steam,  as  it  pulsated  and  bubbled  through  the  copper 
tanks  There  were  a  hundred  odors  in  the  air.  Here 
was  the  faint  smell  of  parsley,  of  thyme,  whiffs  of 
cloves,  fragrance  of  mace,  flavors  of  onions,  slight 
reeks  of  garlic,  with  acidities  of  lemons,  all  tem- 
pered, blended,  and  commingled  in  one  general 
savory  whole.  It  was  a  Flemish  picture  of  abun- 
dance, when  one  got  a  sight  of  the  provender,  for  an 
ice  receptacle  is  opened  for  an  inquisitive  woman. 
Here  lie  blonde  chickens,  with  legs  of  snow-white 
veal,  and  ruddy  tenderloins,  and  marbled  roasting- 
pieces,  and  whole  sides  of  mutton,  all  garnished  with 
their  lacework  of  fat  In  this  one  there  is  fish;  and 
green  bluefish,  and  red  snapper,  with  veimiculated 
mackerel,  and  cardinal-colored  lobsters — for  they  are 
boiled — with  lordly  striped  bass,  complete  the  ichthy- 
ological  tableau.  And  here  is  the  bread-hatch — all 
apart  in  another  room — for,  piled  up  to  the  ceiling, 
stand  in  layers  the  brown-crusted  loaves,  the  white, 
crisp  rolls.  Then  there  is  fragrance  again  ;  for  the 
inquisitive  woman  is  led  by  her  nose  to  where  the 
pastry-cooks  (there  are  six  of  them)  are  compounding 
their  cates.  Could  a  whole  generation  of  pie-eaters 
ever  get  through  those  innumerable  rounds  of  pump- 
kin, apple,  mince,  and  custard  pies  ?  There  is  great 
seething  and  tumultuousness  about  that  huge  iron 
drum,  and  the  steam  bursts  forth  now  and  then,  as  if 
from  a  Hecla.  But  it  is  not  mud  which  comes 
up  to  the  surface.  There  tumbles  up,  in  the 
Inost  jolly  and  inviting  way,  done  up  in  a  linen 
cloth,  vast  quantities  of  dumplings !  How  they 
bob  up  and  bob  down  in  the  scalding  fluid  ! 
How  much  indigestion  is  there  there?  I  repress  the 
thought.  Amazed  at  a  man  who  patiently  turns  the 
handle  of  something  which  looks  like  a  churn.  "What 
might  that  be?  "  is  asked.  "  Hard  sauce,"  is  the  re- 
ply ;  "  fifty  pounds  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  about  the 
same  of  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  nutmeg,  with  four 
quarts  of  lemon-juice.  It  takes  three  hours'  hard 
working.  The  boss  do  say  he  is  going  to  run  her  by 
machinery,  and  I  wish  he  would."  and  the  hard-sauce 
compounder  wipes  his  forehead.  Just  beyond,  on  a 
separate  table,  a  Frenchman  was  making  eclairs. 
The  crust  had  been  already  turned  out,  and  from  a 
huge  bowl,  with  a  brush,  he  was  giving  his  eclairs  a 
glaze  of  chocolate.  To  the  main  kitchen  the  visitor 
returned,  attracted  by  a  new  odor.  Here  was  the 
roasting  going  on.  Six,  eight,  ten  separate  ribs  of 
beef  were  slowly  turning,  with  five  haunches  of  mut- 
ton ;  but  mutton  and  beef  were  not  commingled — 
they  were  ten  feet  apart.  "  Never  would  do.  ma'am," 
said  the  roaster  ;  "  them  two  things — beef  and  mut- 
ton— has  to  be  put  apart ;  the  hodors  of  one  is  agin 
the  other."  And,  taking  a  winch  from  a  nail,  he 
wound  up  a  jack  which  was  four  feet  high.  Then  the 
whole  machinery,  which  had  been  going  round  and 
round  in  a  slow,  majestic  way,  quickened  its  pace. 
"  It's  the  touch-off  at  the  end  that  does  the  business. " 
Then  this  really  great  roaster  took  a  basting-spoon 
that  would  hold  a  quart,  and  slowly  trickled  the  gravy 
over  the  revolving  beef.  "  Billy,  show  madame  the 
fish-bilers. "  Billy  took  off  a  cover  neatly  balanced 
by  a  chain-pulley  and  weight,  and  showed,  in  a  huge 
copper  kettle,  divided  into  various  compartments,  the 
salmon  and  the  striped  bass,  which  were  boiling. 
Steam  pipes  gave  the  necessary  heat.  During  the 
short  interval  the  \isitor  had  spent  in  examining  the 
other  portions  of  the  kitchen,  the  scene  in  this  par- 
ticular locality  had  changed.  Now  there  was  a  row 
of  voices,  a  din  of  feet,  and  great  odors  of  cooking 
meat.  Beefsteaks  were  spluttering ;  flares  of  fire  from 
gushing  fat  puffed  up  along  a  vista  of  broilers  ;  wait- 
ers came  rushing  in  with  howls ;  plates  clattered,  and 
spoons  were  beaten,  tattoo-like,  on  the  china.  The 
clock  pointed  to  half-past  twelve.  People  were  so 
busy  roasting,  broiling,  stewing,  serving,  that  it  was 
no  time  to  ask  questions.  Where  was  this  ?  Where 
was  it  all  happening?  Why,  in  the  largest  luncheon- 
and-dinner  restaurant  in  the  great  metropolis  of  New 
York. 


CLIV.- 


-Sunday,  November  14.- 
Persons. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 


Flemish  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Lake  Trout,  with  Lime  Juice.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise. 
Lima  Beans.     Baked  Bell  Peppers. 
Roast  Mallard  Ducks. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Batter  Pudding,  with  Strawberry  Sauce. 
Fruit-bowl  of  Peaches,  Apples,   Pears,   Plums,   Figs,  and 
Grapes. 
To  Make  Flemish  Sot* p. — With  a  pear-shaped  vegeta- 
ble cutter,  scoop  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips ;  add  the  whites  of  two  leeks,  and  a  large  head  of  cel- 
ery cut  in  square  pieces.     Parboil  these  vegetables ;  drain, 
and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  beef  broth; 
set  on  the  fire ;  boil,  skim,  and  let  gently  simmer  until  suffi- 
ciently done.    Cook  separately  half  a  pint  of  Brussels  sprouts, 
in  boiling  water;  drain  well,  and  add  to  the  soup,  with  one- 
third  pint  of  peas  and  one-third  pint  of  beans  cut  in  short 
pieces.     Season  with  a  little  white  pepper,  add  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  fine  sugar;  boil  five  minutes  longer,  and  serve  with 
small  round  crusts  of  bread  previously  buttered  and  dried  in 
the  oven. 

To  Make  Batter  Pudding. — Make  a  batter  with  a 
pint  of  sweet  milk  and  a  pint  of  sifted  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  three  eggs  beaten  separately. 
Bake  in  muffin-tins,  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  immediately,  or 
they  will  fall.  Strawberry  Sauce—  Rub  a  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar  and  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream ;  then  stir 
in  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  a  cupful 
of  mashed  strawberries. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARI08A 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


j^^It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  1 
IT    IS    BETTER  1 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 

SAX    FRANCIS* 


THE       ARGONAUT 


Have  you  seen  Mr.  Milton  Nobles,  the  unique 
American  actor,  in  his  unique  American  melodrama, 
"The  Phoenix  "  ?  If  not,  take  a  strong  dose  of  sal 
volatile,  close  your  musical  ear,  if  you  have  tears  pre- 
pare to  shed  them,  and  go  forthwith.  One  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  well  braced  to  sit  through  three  acts  of 
such  incident  and  accident,  such  singing,  such  men, 
such  women.  Would  you  call  "A  Golden  Game," 
up  at  the  other  theatre,  a  sensational  play?  Not  so. 
It  is  to  "The  Phoenix"  as  a  mild  moon,  say,  to  a 
sheet  of  Vesuvius  flame.  Take  but  the  prologue, 
which  is  intended  only  for  a  quiet,  introductory  act. 
Your  "  Golden  Game  "  has  nothing  more  than  a  mag- 
nificent embezzlement,  and  a  young  fellow  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  club.  But  our  "  Phoenix  "  has  a 
1 '  landless,  remorseless,  lecherous,  treacherous  villain ," 
who  hesitates  at  nothing.  You  can  smell  stage  gore 
the  minute  he  comes  on  the  boards.  He  has  a  dark, 
rolling  eye,  and  he  rolls  it  ceaselessly  and  well.  He 
has  a  pair  of  active  eyebrows,  and  their  evolutions 
are  something  remarkable  to  witness.  He  has  a 
heavy,  well-defined  jaw.  I  think  there  is  something 
tragic  in  the  action  of  a  stage- villain's  jaw,  and  this 
one  moves  like  a  walking-beam.  And  oh  !  his  vil- 
lainy is  so  heavy,  so  unctuous,  so  steeped  !  One  ac- 
tually revels  in  his  wickedness,  it  is  of  such  a  super- 
fine brand.  Take  him  in  the  prologue  alone.  He 
has  made  away  with  a  will,  defrauded  his  sister  of 
her  property,  disposed  of  her  somewhere  to  a  Mrs. 
Buttercup,  perhaps,  and  is  rolling  in  wealth.  But 
some  papers  are  still  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
The  hero,  at  some  remote  period,  has  inadvertently 
committed  a  forgery,  and  the  heavy  villain  of  course 
holds  the  fateful  document.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hero  has  managed  to  secure  the  papers  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  villain's  happiness.  Here  is  a  situation. 
Of  course  they  meet  for  the  exchange  in  the  hero's 
room — a  shabby  apartment  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
Baxter  Street  tenement.  And  here  how  the  villain 
shines!  First,  he  stupefies  his  victim  with  drugged 
brandy — crime  one  ;  but  this  is  a  little  baby  crime, 
and  hardly  counts.  Then  he  robs  his  victim  of  the 
papers.  After  this,  he  enters  the  next  room  and  con- 
fronts a  gentleman,  whom  he  murders  with  the  most 
cheerful  promptitude.  Having  done  this  much,  he 
makes  a  stormy  exit  and  fires  the  house.  The  fire- 
scene,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  horribly  real- 
looking  fires  that  ever  burned  on  any  stage ;  and  if 
the  jubilant  gods  called  the  curtain  up  on  it  three 
times,  the  jubilant  dress-circle  lent  a  very  helping 
hand.  Every  one  was  in  the  greatest  good-humor, 
and  evidently  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoyment.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  so  long  since  any  of  them  had  been  to 
Sunday-school  to  learn  how  very  bad  the  world  was, 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  all 
their  variations  ;  but  the  "Phoenix"  villain  gives  as 
many  of  the  list  as  he  can  get  through  with  in  one 
act  In  the  later  acts  he  is  the  silent  partner  in  a 
gambling  den  and  in  a  dive,  and  he  does  some  more 
drugging,  and  he  cheats  at  cards.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  a  crime  in  the  calendar  at  which  he  does  not 
take  a  fly.  Altogether,  he  is  a  most  delicious  vil- 
lain ;  and  the  charm  of  it  all  is,  that  he  is  foiled 
at  every  turn  in  the  most  spectacular  manner  by 
the  hero,  until,  at  last,  he  goes  to  the  wings  and 
blows  his  brains  out ;  and  we  all  feel  that  virtue 
is  triumphant,  and  that  we  have  been  read  a  beau- 
tiful moral  lesson.  Then  the  hero !  I  have  never 
seen  a  hero  just  like  him  before.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  ever  again.  Perhaps  Mr.  Milton  Nobles  is  a 
natural  actor,  for  he  defies  every  rule  and  canon  of 
art  that  was  ever  laid  down  or  understood  ;  and  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  would  occur  to  the  wildest  critic  who 
ever  wielded  a  pen  to  call  his  style  natural.  He  be- 
longs, like  his  fearful  and  wonderful  play,  in  some 
separate  and  individual  niche.  He  has  a  look  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  a  voice  like  Charles  Wheatleigh, 
and  in  some  indefinable  way  he  now  and  then  calls  to 
mind  poor  Ned  Adams.  It  has  come  into  fashion 
in  these  later  years  to  make  heroes  and  heroines  of  as 
frail  stuff  as  ordinary  mortals,  fully  equipped  with  a 
set  of  natural  faults,  and  then  make  them  interesting 
in  despite  of  them.  Such  a  one  is  Carrol  Graves,  a 
New  York  Bohemian.  Beautiful  Bohemia,  land  of 
sunny  hearts  and  empty  pockets,  where  alone  the  big 
dollar  has  no  godship,  how  the  playwrights  are  com- 
ing down  upon  you  like  hordes  of  Huns  !  And  how 
unerringly  they  fail  to  get  at  the  heart  of  you  !  Car- 
rol Graves  is  a  forger  and  a  drunkard  to  begin  with, 
some   mysterious   manner,  your  sympathies 


but, 


go  with  him.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
which  is  funnier,  Mr.  Nobles's  pathos  or  his  comedy, 
but  I  rather  incline  to  the  pathos.  When  he  calls 
this  into  play  he  fixes  his  eye  on  the  man  he  intends 
.=  fiercely  as  an  eagle,  as  intently  as  a  snake- 


charmer,  and  falls  into  a  low  growling  monotone  and 
a  high-flown  style  of  speech,  which  are  irresistibly 
amusing,  and  yet  the  man  makes  his  point  every 
time.  How  he  does  it,  who  can  say?  His  comedy 
is  a  nervous,  impetuous,  startling,  dialectic  affair. 
Grammar,  and  final  consonants,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  go  to  the  wall  immediately  that  he  becomes 
funny.  And  yet  in  one  scene  he  is  really  almost  an 
actor.  With  that  fondness  for  protean  parts  which 
distinguishes  people  of  unchangeable  identity,  be 
pursues  the  villain  in  many  disguises,  in  one  of  which 
he  is  an  old  Frenchman  with  a  fancy  for  the  green 
cloth.  He  really  has — what  many  better  actors  have 
not — a  pretty  fair  French  accent,  and  not  a  bad  make- 
up ;  and  you  cheerfully  consent  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
respectable  old  party  come  in  to  try  his  luck,  in  order 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  full  effect  of  the  denouement 
when  the  omnipresent  police,  speaking  from  a  stage- 
point  of  view,  break  in  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
hero,  tearing  off  wig  and  whiskers,  stands  upon-  the 
table  covered  with  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
coin  and  valuables — the  table,  not  the  hero — and  re- 
veals the  triumphant  countenance  of  Jim  Bludso. 
Such  is  the  charming  name  which  he  adopts  when  he 
is  a  phoenix,  although  he  has  a  strange  habit  of  con- 
fiding in  every  person  whom  he  meets  that  he  is 
the  Carrol  Graves  who  perished  by  fire  in  the  Baxter 
Street  tenement  three  years  before.  His  life  was 
saved  on  that  occasion  by  his  sweetheart,  a  flower-girl, 
an  exceedingly  moral  young  woman,  who  goes  about 
delivering  verbal  tracts.  She  makes  him  a  nice  cozy 
litde  visit  in  his  chamber  just  before  the  fire  is  lit  by  the 
heavy  villain,  upon  which  occasion  he  makes  her  a 
most  condescending  promise  of  marriage.  She 
rescues  him,  possibly  in  order  to  hold  him  to  his  bar- 
gain, but  forgets  that  occurrence  in  the  most  naive 
manner  ;  and  later  informs  us.  in  a  high  treble,  that 
her  heart  is  buried  in  the  ashes  of  Carrol  Graves 
in  the  Baxter  Street  tenement  Of  course,  Jim 
Bludso  turns  up  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
repeats  once  more  the  little  confidence  which  he  has 
made  in  the  bosom  of  all  the  rest  of  New  York. 
They  are  solemnly  betrothed,  and  he  then  dispatches 
her  upon  a  nice  little  mission.  Every  time  this  young 
woman  makes  an  exit,  whoever  is  left  upon  the  stage 
pronounces  a  eulogy  upon  her  virtue  and  innocence. 
She  gets  into  rather  shabby  company  at  times;  and 
the  little  mission  uoon  which  her  lover  sends  her,  as 
the  apparent  tool  of  the  H.  V.,  is  to  decoy  an  old 
gentleman  into  a  dive  and  keep  him  there  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  when  she  promises  to  remove  her 
veil  and  give  him  the  inestimable  privilege  of  seeing 
her  face.  But  as  every  one  keeps  on  saying  that  she 
is  innocent  and  good,  and  even  the  old  gentleman 
who  is  being  decoyed  catches  the  infection  and  says 
that  Tie  knows  it  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  one  feels 
eventually  bound  to  believe  it.  It  requires  two  other 
young  ladies  to  complete  the  feminine  interest  in  this 
remarkable  play.  Of  the  one  the  bills  say :  "A  pos- 
itive negative — Miss  Leonora  Bradley."  Let  it  go  at 
that  The  other  is  a  Miss  Amy  Lee.  who  takes  the 
part  of  a  frisky  young  actress,  bound  to  see  life,  and 
masquerading  in  boy's  clothes  to  do  it  Miss  Amy- 
Lee  is  a  pretty-faced  young  girl,  with  the  widest  of 
mouths  and  the  weakest  of  lungs,  and  she  shouts  her 
lines  as  if  she  were  playing  in  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle. She  sings  one  or  two  songs,  one  of  them  a 
medley,  and  I  never  before  heard  a  voung  woman  who 
could  sing  one  song  in  so  many  different  keys.  Un- 
fortunately, the  orchestra  can  not  change  with  equal 
facility  and  rapidity.  Miss  Lee  is  the  idol  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  they  do  not  care  a  rap  what  key  she  sings 
in,  nor  how  many.  The  other  feature  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  Dutch  comedian,  whose  broad  farce  is  a 
most  harmonious  accompaniment  to  the  high  spice  of 
the  remainder  of  the  entertainment  People  laugh 
immoderately  at  his  every  speech — but  they  laugh  in 
just  the  same  way  at  all  the  rest  of  it  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  laugh  at  blood  and  thunder — is  it?  And  this 
is  blood  and  thunder,  indeed — warranted  the  pure 
article.  I  think  it  has  done  a  good  work,  even  in 
this  little  time,  for  it  must  have  restored  many  of  the 
illusions  of  childhood.  People  laugh  till  the  rafters 
ring  at  Carrol  Graves's  chapter  in  his  spicy  serial  for 
the  Chambermaid's  Own.  And  he  does  it  well,  too, 
and  is  beautifully  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  own 
play  is  just  as  funny.  I  wonder  much  in  what  asy- 
lum Mr.  ]im  Bludso  discovered  his  tailor.  As  Jim 
Bludso,  he  is  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  lot  of 
money  in  Nevada  stocks.  The  race  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, but  enough  of  them  still  live  to  let  us  know 
what  they  look  like,  and  I  fancy  the  queerest  of  the 
lot  never  dressed  himself  in  a  cafe  an  lait  suit,  with 
long  swinging  coat-tails  flapping  about  his  heels, 
such  as  the  mountain  gamblers  once  esteemed  the 
height  of  elegance,  and  which  the  hoodlum  later 
adopted  as  the  style  par  excellence.  Add  to  this  a 
broad  slouch  hat  of  the  same  peculiar  hue,  and  yards 
of  glittering  watch  chain  outside  of  every thirg  else. 
Can  you  figure  any  one  of  your  bonanza  friends 
tricked  out  like  this  ?  And  yet  it  sets  right  enough 
upon  Jim  Bludso — as  do  all  his  peculiarities  of  voice, 
of  style,  of  gait,  of  acting.  Who  that  saw  him  on 
Monday  night  would  have  him  otherwise,  if  they 
could? — or  would  have  changed  in  any  way  the  oth- 
ers, from  the  Dutch  comedian  down  to  the  "  positive 
negative  "?  It  was  a  night's  wild  revel  in  everything 
that  is  delightfully  sensational  and  ridiculously  im- 
possible. Let  us  enjoy  it  while  we  may,  and  leave 
the  heaviness  of  the  legitimate  to  Miss  Calhoun  and 
her  sister  debutante,  who  tempt  dramatic  fate  at  the 
California  Theatre  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Betsy  B. 


THE  FOURTH  HOMEIER  CC^'CERT.      NEW  YORK  THEATRICAL  GOSSIP. 


"  I  will  only  mention."  wrote  Hector  Berlioz,  "a 
pretty  speech  of  Lipinski,  the  Conzertmetsfer  at  the 
theatre  in  Dresden.  After  a  splendid  concert,  at 
which  my  legend  of  '  I,a  Damnation  de  Faust '  had 
been  given,  Lipinski  introduced  to  me  a  musician 
who,  he  said,  wished  to  compliment  me,  but  who  did 
not  speak  a  word  of  French.  So,  as  I  do  not  speak 
German,  Lipinski  offered  to  act  as  interpreter,  when 
the  artist  steps  forward,  takes  me  by  the  hand,  stam- 
mers out  a  few  words,  and  bursts  into  sobs  that  he 
could  no  longer  restrain.  Then,  Lipinski,  turning 
to  me,  and  pointing  to  his  friend's  tears,  says  : 

"  '  You  understand  ! '  " 

Without  doubt,  Berlioz  did  understand. 

This  is  not  precisely  the  manner  in  which  an  atten- 
tive audience  expressed  its  appreci3tion  of  the 
"  Marche  Hongroise"  from  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"  played  in  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Louis  Homeier,  but 
it  was  visibly  pleased,  nevertheless. 

Everybody  has  been  wanting  to  hear  something  by 
Berlioz,  since  the  appearance  last  year  of  the  fasci- 
nating book  which  bears  his  name. 

"So,  then,  now,  already  "  (as  the  Russians  sav),  we 
have  had  part  of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  a 
legend  in  four  acts,  Opus  24  of  Berlioz,  and  brought 
out  under  his  own  direction  at  the  Opera-Co  mi  que, 
December  6th,  1846. 

Berlioz's  greater  fame  has  arisen  since  his  death  in 
1869 — it. being  a  common  trick  of  fame  to  come  lag- 
ging down  the  years  after  one  is  personally  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  it — but  his  actual  standing  in  the 
musical  world  is,  as  yet,  problematical. 

Individually,  he  has  impressed  himself  too  distinctly 
upon  the  memories  of  men  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and 
the  signs  are  that  his  works  will  earn  for  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the  catalogue  of  celebrities. 

Mr.  Apthorp's  sketch  of  Berlioz,  and  his  selections 
from  his  letters  and  writings,  impress  one  vividly. 

As  the  book  is  closed  Berlioz  seems  to  stand  before 
us,  so  genuine  a  man,  so  veracious,  so  grimlv  in  earn- 
est, so  frank,  so  generous,  and,  above  all,  so  appall- 
ingly intense,  that  we  half  listen  for  his  vehement 
voice  and  impulsive  exclamation. 

The  march  from  "  Faust "  well  expresses  this  idea 
of  himself.  He  is  shown,  indeed,  to  be,  musically, 
"  totally  devoid  of  reticence,  the  most  loud-shrieking 
mortal  alive ;  as  if  his  highest  ideal  in  art  were  a  sort 
of  delirium  tremens  set  to  music."  Yet  he  has  mel- 
ody, naivete,  sensibility,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
irresistible. 

Poor  Berlioz  !  He  left  the  world  a  trouble-worn 
soul  at  last,  and  as  we  listen  to  the  notes  of  his  pas- 
sionate, compelling  harmonies,  our  spirits  turn  to  him 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  keener,  perhaps,  because  it 
must  be  blind  and  incomprehending. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Raff  for  Berlioz.  Raff  is  be- 
witching, too  ;  there  are  a  thousand  delightful  things 
that  might  be  said  of  him  if  they  were  not  already 
better  spoken  by  his  own  delicious  "  Lenore  Sym- 
phonie. " 

What  an  exquisite  composition  that  is,  and  how 
well,  how  beautifully,  it  was  played  on  Wednesday  ! 

It  is  one  of  those  things  which,  without  being  a 
mere   "  mob  of  tones,"  gives  a  universal  pleasure. 

Everybody  was  charmed,  and  Mr.  Homeier  and 
his  staunch  supporters  were  as  abundantly  praised  as 
they  deserved  to  be — two  things  which  do  not  come 
to  pass  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  "  Reverie,"  by  Yieuxtemps,  was  nice,  but  vague. 
"  Nice  and  vague"  is  not  bad,  by  the  way.  It  re- 
minds us  of  an  acquaintance  who  rejoices  in  the 
friendship  of  a  "nice,  solemn  man."  And  then, 
through  the  "Reverie."  we  were  wondering  where 
Mr.  Miiller  caught  the  cold  that  was  to  keep  him 
from  singing  his  aria  (it  is  such  a  satisfaction,  if  one 
must  have  a  cold,  to  know  just  where  and  how  it  was 
taken!),  and  mentally  congratulating  the  manage- 
ment upon  the  improved  condition  of  the  gas,  which 
had  forsworn  its  sympathetic  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo of  the  week  before. 

We  were  enjoying  the  sense  of  improved  numbers, 
too.  in  the  audience ;  and  our  wandering  thoughts 
concluded  dreamily  with  the  "  Reverie,"  in  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Homeier  is  in  league  with  the  November 
sunshine.  He  knows  that,  despite  ourselves,  it  draws 
us  through  its  sifted  brightness  to  art,  the  poetic,  the 
beautiful 

Somebody  illustrates  the  saying  that  "Pygmies 
sometimes  contrive  to  perch  themselves  on  Alps,"  by 
the  story  of  what  a  shrewd  farmer  once  said  of  one 
of  our  Presidents : 

"  We  thought  he  was  something  of  a  man  when 
we  had  him  in  our  own  State,  but  come  to  spread  him 
out  over  the  whole  Union  he  does  average  dreadful 
thin." 

Perhaps  this  is  what  we  all  might  have  said  if  Han- 
cock  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  now.    We 

were  thinking  of  the  "  Manola  Waltz,"  as  we  wrote. 
In  a  parlor  it  might  be  what  young  girls  would  call 
"the  brightest  little  thing,"  but  spread  out  over  a 
whole  orchestra  it  does  "  average  dreadful  thin."  The 
"cellos  do  their  best  to  dignify  it,  and  the  trombones 
seriously  resign  themselves  to  the  effort  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  what  a  farce  it  is  !  The  waltz  pats  them 
on  their  metaphorical  heads,  and  flirts  away  from  their 
grave  endeavor,  the  silly,  giddy  thing  that  it  is  ! 

We  don't  mean  "  Manola"  in  particular,  but  all 
waltzes.  Plainly,  they  are  not  predestinated  to  be 
played  bv  the  whole  union  of  instruments. 

Selections  from  "  Lohengrin  "  followed  the  waltz. 

The  opera  of  "  Lohengrin  "  is  said  to  be  that  one 
of  his  works  admired  least  by  Wagner  himself.  ' 

It  is  considered  very  beautiful,  nevertheless,  and  is 
treated  characteristically  a  la  Wagner  throughout 
We  can  not  always  understand  Wagner,  but  we  like 
him  none  the  less  on  that  unimportant  account.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  minister  who  preached  a 
thrilling  discourse  under  three  heads,  which  he  had 
thus  arranged  : 

"  Under  the  first  head  I  shall  speak  of  matters, 
brethren,  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  ;  under 
the  second  head,  of  those  parts  of  the  subject  of 
which  I  know  something  and  you  are  ignorant ;  un- 
der the  third  head,  of  matters  about  which  wc  none 
of  us  know  anything  at  all !  " 

And  they  say  that  he  was  most  interesting  and  elo- 
quent under  the  third  head. 

Wagner  writes  a  good  deal  under  the  third  head. 
That  is  where  we  enjoy  him  chiefly. 

Report  says  that  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Louis  Lisscr  play  a  composition  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Oscar  Raif,  next  week.  Let  us 
hope  that  report  will  not  belie  itself.  F.  A. 


The  past  week  has  been  big  with  novelties,  and 
give  promise  of  a  brilliant  theatrical  season  for  us. 
Of  course,  the  chief  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  opera  season.  The  Academy  of  Music 
was  packed  to  the  doors  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  audiences  ever  gathered  together  in 
New  York,  many  being  obliged  to  put  up  with  stand- 
ing room  only,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies. 
The  applause  was  liberal  throughout  the  evening,  and 
Mapleson  can  congratulate  himself  upon  his  opening- 
night  success.  The  opera  was  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  and  it  never  received  a  more  finished  render- 
ing in  New  York  than  that  accorded  it  by  the  Maple- 
son  troupe.  The  performance  evinced  careful  re- 
hearsing, and  both  chorus  and  orchestra  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  leader  in  a  manner  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  Arditi.  The  leading  events  of  the  even- 
ing were  the  appearance  of  Gersier  and  the  Ameri- 
can debut  of  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Ravelli.  Madame 
Gerster  as  Lucia,  after  her  year's  absence,  met  with  a 
very  warm  reception,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
not"  lost  a  particle  of  her  popularity.  She  was  in  good 
voice,  but  not  quite  up  to  her  best  In  the  move- 
ment, "  Reyna  va  nel  silenzio,"  she  paused  10  take 
breath,  which  made  her  friends  start  and  look  at  one 
another;  but  she  grew  more  like  her  old  self  as  the 
evening  progressed,  and  in  some  passages  took  the 
house  by  storm,  calling  out  tremendous  applause. 
The  new  tenor,  Ravelli,  was  greeted  rather  coldly  at 
first,  but  soon  won  the  audience,  and  established 
himself  a  favorite.  His  voice  is  full  of  sympathy, 
very  clear,  of  fair  range,  and  excellently  cultivated. 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  handsome,  and  a  fine  actor, 
which  is  natural,  considering  his  nationality.  He 
was  discovered  by  accident.  Campanini  being  unwell 
one  evening  during,  the  company's  engagement  in 
London  last  season,  Signor  Ravelli  was  called  upon 
to  take  his  place,  and  he  at  once  established  his 
reputation  as  a  first-class  artist,  surprising  both 
manager  and  audience-  Since  then  he  has 
taken  his  proper  place  among  the  leading 
artists  of  the  troupe.  Signor  Monti,  the  new 
basso,  also  made  his  first  appearance.  He  was  fairly 
received.  We  also  had  Gallassi,  Rinaldini,  and  Valer- 
ga  reintroduced.  Gallassi  is  in  splendid  voice,  even 
better  than  last  season.  Wednesday  evening  drew 
almost  as  large  an  audience  as  the  opening  night. 
Miss  Cary  and  Campanini  appearing  in  "La 
Favorite."  Friday  evening.  Mile.  Valleria  received 
a  welcome  home  in  "Faust"  Monday  evening, 
Gerster  will  appear  in  "  Linda,"  and  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week  "  Carmen  "  will  be  presented,  with  Del 
Puente  in  his  favorite  role  of  the  Toreador.  Maple- 
son  promises,  later  on,  "  Mefistofele."  He  accounts 
for  Nilsson's  non-appearance.  She  wished  him — 
Mapleson — to  secure  her  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  before  she  would  consent  to  come  to 
America,  and  also  required  to  be  billed  as  the  leading 
member  of  the  troupe.  As  Mapleson  had  already 
engaged  Gerster,  he  saw  a  large  fight  ahead,  so  he 
concluded  to  give  up  Nilsson,  for  tins  season  at  least 
And  next  year  we  are  to  have  the  divine  Patti  ;  and 
by  the  way,  it  is  said  that  she  has  broken  with  her 
tenor,  Xicolini,  so,  of  course,  we  shall  not  have  him. 
The  reconstructed  play  of  Mr.  Piercy,  "A  Baffled 
Beauty,"  with  Miss  Rose  Eytinge  in  the  leading  role 
of  the  Duchess  Giulia,  has  proved  a  success.  The 
Duchess  is  a  female  devil,  a  pure  adventuress,  who 
stops  at  nothing  to  gain  her  point,  even  inciting  her 
lover  to  murder,  from  jealous  pique.  She  is  a  female 
tigress,  ready  for  action  at  any  time.  She  is  known  to 
be  everything  that  is  evil,  but  her  title  and  her  cun- 
ning keep  her  from  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged 
society,  until,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  she  allows 
herself  to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  cheating  at  cards. 
when  the  stakes  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs.  This  is  her  ruin,  and  she  endeavors  to 
drag  a  noble  nature  down  with  her,  and  engages  an 
innocent  party  in  a  duel  with  her  lover.  The  duel 
takes  place  in  the  last  act ;  the  blackleg  lover  is  the 
victim,  and  the  husband  of  the  Duchess  arrives  ou 
the  scene  in  time  to  discover  his  wife  bending  in  de- 
spair above  the  prostrate  form  of  the  man  she  loves. 
The  play  is  beautifully  mounted,  and  Miss  Ey  tinge's 
acting  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  goes  on  the 
road  soon,  with  Miss  Emily  Rigl  in  the  leading  rdle. 
Wallack  has  opened  his  winter  campaign  with 
a  London  success  —  "The  Guv'nor. "  This  play  is 
partially  taken  from  the  German,  but  has  been 
all  pulled  to  pieces  and  freshened  up  by  its  English 
adapter,  and  is  now  to  all  intents  a  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish play.  I  should  call  it  a  farcical  comedy,  as  many 
of  the  situations  are  very  farcical.  It  is  full  of  very 
funny  and  clever  situations  and  effective  points,  that 
are  made  the  most  of  by  the  excellent  cast  appearing 
in  it  The  plot  is  simple.  Everybody  suspects  ev- 
erybody else  of  doing  and  saying  things  they  never 
thought  of.  and  a  series  of  comical  events  takes  place. 
Mr.  Osmund  Tearle,  the  new  leading  man,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  great  favorite,  as  he  shows  himself  to  be 
an  actor  of  great  versatility  and  one  thoroughly  up  in 
holding  and  retaining  the  interest  of  his  audience. 
Miss  Adelaide  Detchon  made  her  debut  in  this  play. 
She  is  very  pretty,  but  a  little  inclined  to  gush.  We 
are  having  "  Boccaccio"  again  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  by  the  "  Mahn  Comic  Opera  Troupe."  The 
company  is  a  good  one,  and  the  opera  so  taking  in 
its  numbers,  'tis  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  it  Miss 
Jennie  Winston  is  still  in  the  leading  role,  but  "  Fi- 
ammetta  "  is  sung  by  Miss  Francesca  Guthrie,  who  is 
an  actress  of  fair  ability  and  a  good  singer.  Notwith- 
standing the  promised  storm  in  the  religious  world  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  this  work,  Mr.  Ab- 
bey assures  us  that  we  are  toiave  ' '  The  Passion  Play  " 
— "Jimmy"  O'Neill  included.  By  way  of  a  pacifier, 
Mr.  Abbey  asserts  that  he  intends  to  devote  the  re- 
ceipts oi  "The  Passion  Play"  to  the  poor  of  our  city. 
I  was  in  your  city  when  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  O'Neill's  personation  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  a 
series  of  shocks,  mingled  with  a  fascination  that  held 
me  spell-bound  until  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  awful 
closing  scene,  and  then  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  gone. 
The  concert  season  opened  at  Sleinway  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening  with  the  American  debut  of  Miss 
Marie  Schelle,  a  new  soprano.  Her  success  was  pro- 
nounced, and  she  promises  to  be  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  season.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano,  well 
cultivated,  sweet,  and  clear.  She  gave  a  concert  aria 
by  Mendelssohn,  a  song  by  R.  Fran?,  and  Schumann's 
"  Er  der  Herrlichsle  von  Allen."  She  was 
by  Franz  Rummcl.  pianist.  Mr.  Fischer,  the  violon- 
cello virtuoso,  and  an  orchestra  under  the  leadership 
of  Dietrich.     The  concert  was  a  success.    The  open- 
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ingplayof  "Daniel  Rochat,"  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  is  a  mixture  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion, sweetened  with  a  love-story.  The  plot  of 
the  play  turns  upon  the  question  of  religious  and 
civil  marriages  in  France.  A  Frenchman  of  the  lib- 
eral order  falls  in  love  with  an  English  girl,  who  has 
been  brought  up  strictly  within  the  church.  The 
lover  is  accepted,  but  the  lady  insists  that  the  mar- 
riage be  a  religious  one,  while  the  Frenchman  is 
ashamed  to  give  way  to  what  he  considers  only  preju- 
dice—especially as  he  has  preached  for  years  a  divi- 
sion of  church'  and  state.  Then  commences  a  con- 
flict of  love  and  duty  on  both  sides.  The  lady  con- 
sents to  a  civil  marriage,  but  insists  upon  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  as  well.  She  finds  she  is  married  by 
the  laws  of  France,  and  she  begs  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  he  bears  her,  to  set  her  right  in  her 
own  conscience.  At  last  he  consents,  but  the  next 
moment  charges  her  to  keep  the  last  ceremony  a  se- 
cret, as  he  could  not  bear  the  upbraidings  of  his  lib- 
eral companions.  This  last  request  proves  the  death- 
blow to  the  love  be  has  inspired  in  the  heart  of  the 
girl.  She  demands  a  divorce,  which  is  obtained. 
Finding  he  has  lost  her  love,  the  Frenchman  gives 
way,  and  offers  any  conditions  to  win  her  back.  But 
it  is  too  late.  The  girl  looks  sadly,  half  contemptu- 
ously upon  him.  turns,  and  passes  out  of  his  life  for- 
ever. The  cast  is  a  powerful  one,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Thorneand  Miss  Sara  Jewett  in  the  leading  parts. 
Also  Maud  Harrison,  who,  as  Esther,  does  some 
very  good  acting  as  a  very  lively  and  funny  member 
of  her  sex.  •■Deseret"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  at- 
tempt at  American  opera.  'Tis  after  the  pattern  of 
the  popular  "  Pinafore  "  and  "  Pirates  of  Penzance." 
A  trifle  tiresome,  to  my  mind.  Mora. 

New  York,  November  i,  1880. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


M.  N. — Received.     Yes. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and  Spanish 
in  a  very  short  time,  should  see  Prof.  De  Filippe. 

New  Time-Table.— The  winter  time-table  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  will  go  into  effect  on 
Sunday,  November  7th.  A  daily  train  will  leave  at 
8:15  A.  m.  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  sta- 
tions, and  at  4:30  P.  M.  a  daily  train  will  leave 
for  Los  Gatos  and  all  intermediate  stations.  Every 
Sunday  a  through  train  will  also  leave,  at  5:00 
A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  stations, 
for  the  accommodation  of  hunters,  enabling  a  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  by  5:35  p.  M-  the  same  day. 
The  usual  excursion  or  round-trip  tickets  will  be 
sold  at  reduced  rates  to  San  Jose  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
return,  good  from  Saturday  until  Monday,  inclusive. 
Ferry  will  leave  *SH5-  *645-  7=37.  8:48.  9:40.  IO:38- 
11:45  A.  M-:  12-3S-  tI:35.  2:35-  4:38-  535.  6:35.9:30 
and  10:00  P.  M.  fSundays  only.  *Daily,  Sundays 
excepted.  An  up-town  ticket  office  has  been  estab- 
lished at  20S  Montgomery  Street;  and  a  ticket  office 
in  Oakland,  at  northeast  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Broadway. 

We  guarantee  Satisfaction  to  our  customers.  Ber- 
teling  &\Vatry.  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny. 

For  impaired  digestion,  and,  in  fact,  for  debility 
from  any  cause,  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  Fellows' 
Hypophosphiles.  Its  direct  effect  in  strengthening 
the  nervous  system  renders  it  suitable  for  the  majority 
of  diseases. 

Wm.  S.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


A  Proposal  of  the  Period. 
'  I've  rank  and  wealth;  and,  lady,  here's  my  hand; 

And  never  shall  my  fancy  from  you  range." 
'  Yes,  that's  an  offer  I  can  understand  ; 

Bat  what  am  I  to  give  you  in  exchange?" 

'  Well,  in  return  I  ask  your  heart."     "Ah,  me! 
Kind  sir,  I  now  must  own  my  helplessness. 
Ask  me  for  anything  but  that.     You  see, 
It's  just  the  one  thing  that  I  don't  possess." 

—Punch. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 


The  Alternative. 

A  dashing  young  man  of  Bellaire 

Loved  a  maiden  exceedingly  fair, 

One  night  her  proud  sire 

Failed  to  build  them  a  fire. 

So  they  both  climbed  into  the  arm  chair. 

— Boston  Madrigal. 


Always  be  kind  to  the  poor  man.  He  may  stop  his 
dray  from  running  over  you  some  day. — S.  J.  Ttlden. 

Many  men  think  too  much  of  self-interest.  Ten 
per  cent,  always  did  it  well  enough  for  me. —  W.  H. 
English. 


It  is  better  to  have  gone  in  2:14  than  never  to  have 
trotted  at  all. — Goldsmith  Maid. 


Heaven  helps  him  who  helps  himself.  This  is 
wrong. —  IV.  M.  Tweed. 

Always  buy  your  mules  in  the  fall. — Chaim 
Barn  um. 

Industry  always  has  the  pole. — C.  A.  Dana. 

You  will  never  miss  the  water  till  the  bottle  runs 
dry. — Henry  Watterson. 

Always  trot  the  first  quarter  slowly. — Maud  S. 

Never  try  to  get  rich  too  rapidly.  You  may  cut  a 
coupon  so  that  it  will  not  be  redeemed. —  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt.       

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says :  We  extend  to  the 
Southern  people  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Come 
with  us.  and  we  will  do  thee  good.  The  yoke  of  the 
Republican  party  is  easy,  and  its  burden  is  light.  It 
is  free  speech,  a  free  press,  equal  rights,  a  free  ballot 
and  honest  count.  These  principles  lead  the  way  to 
peace  and  prosperity. 


AST  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "'Ihomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


The  Fredericksburg  BrewingCompany.  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


r\R.   JOHN  LORD'S   SECOND  AND 

"^"^     last  course  of  Historical  Lectures,  in  DASHAWAY 
HALL,  commencing  at  8  v.  m.     Doors  open  at  7  p.  m. 


Saturday,  November  13, 

MADAME    DE   STAEL-Literary  Women. 

Monday,  November  15, 

NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE-TheFrenchEmpire 

Friday,  November  19, 

OLIVER   CROMWELL-Civiland  Religious  Liberty 

Monday,  November  22, 

CARDINAL   DE   RICHELIEU-AbsolmUm. 


Tickets  for  the  Course,  with  Reserved  Seats,  $2.  Single 
Admission,  50c;  with  Reserved  Seatj  75c.  Seats  can  be 
secured  at  757  Market  Street,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  even- 
ings of  the  Lectures. 


KOHLER 


C.  SHREV 


Are  in  constant  receipt  of  Sew  Goods. to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  & 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


GHIGKERJNG  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries,  rnrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  ACEM,  SiO.  2S  DUPOXT  ST. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SETTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


BOOKS  AT  COST! 


With  the  intention  of  RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS  on  the 
first  of  January,  we  offer  our  entire  stock  of  books  at  cost.  Our 
stock  is  undoubtedly  the  best  selected  in  San  Francisco,  consist- 
ing in  great  part  of 

FINE  AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

Purchased  in  London,  and  which  we  are  now  selling  at  LONDON 
PRICES.  It  also  comprises  works  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, including  STANDARD,  JUVENILE,  PRESENTATION, 
BIOGRAPHY,  BELLES-LETTRES,  TRAVELS,  FINE  ART,  and 
THEOLOGY,  in  both  cheap  and  fine  editions. 

As  we  are  selling  without  reserve,  purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  look  through  our  stock.  Country  orders  promptly  filled  at 
our  lowest  prices.    In  order  to  show  stock,  store  will  be  open  evenings. 

H.    KELLER    &    GO. 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    IMPORTERS,    116    POST    STREET. 


&  CHASE.   PIA 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


"  AND  THE  VILLAIN  STILL   PURSUED  HER." 


GREAT  HIT  OF  THE  NEW  ATTRACTION 


Instantaneous   and    Pronounced    Success  of    the   Popular 
Young  Actor, 

MILTON   NOBLES. 


ROARS  OF  LAUGHTER  !  ROARS  OF  LAUGHTER  ! 


THE 
THE 


PHCENIX! 
PHCENIX! 


Immense  Hit  of  the  Comedy  Company  !      First  "  Phcenix" 

Matinee  this  afternoon.       "The  Phcenix  " 

Nightly,  including  Sunday. 


SECURE  YOUR  SEATS  AT  THE  BOX  OFFICE. 


POPULAR  PRICES!   POPULAR  PRICES  I 


BOOKS!    BOOKS! 


Macaulay 

Irving 

Prescott 

Gibbon 

Bulwer   Lytton  . 

Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


.  from  $4  oo  to  $64  00  per  set. 


20  00 

33  75  ' 

T>   °°  ' 

30  OO.  ' 

15  OO  ' 

16  50  ' 
15  OO  ' 


72  50 
60  OO 


I50  OO 
I20  OO 
60  OO 

75  00 


Thirty  different  editions  of  Shakspeare  from  Si  to  $60. 
Ruskin,  De  Quincy,  Emerson,  British  Poets.  Plutarch, 
Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Chas. 
Lamb,  Hallam,  Taine,  and  all  the  Standard  Authors, 
in  Cloth,  Half  Calf,  and  Tree  Calf  Bindings. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  books  enables 
every  one  to  obtain  for  a  moderate  amount  any  set  of 
books  desired. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


DREKAS 


^T-'-^vO^S^ 


DrGTIONARYDLOTTER 


FOR  SALE  AT 


XEY'S 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  House 

691    MARKET  ST.  (NUCLEUS  BUILDING.) 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 

ART    GALLERY 

JS  NO  W  OPEN  DA  Y  AND  E  VENING  TILL 
J-    further  notice.     Admission  free. 

19  AND   21    POST  STREET. 


OOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*— '  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-NOV.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  1=4  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


O.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AM)    STATIONER, 

I07    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  fuU  stock  of  Marcns 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Dreka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


13T  AXD  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DIJPOIVT, 

SAX  FKAX  ITS'  :?. 
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THE        ARGON  A UT 


HUNTING  ANIMALS. 

A  Sporting  Essay  from  the  "Times." 

Our  views  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  animals  are 
narrow,  and  often  inaccurate.  We  assume  that  cer- 
tain animals  can  do  certain  things,  and  can  do 
nothing  else.  There  is  the  cow.  The  accepted  theory 
of  the  cow  is  that  she  can  give  milk,  but  is  entirely 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose  while  she  is  alive. 
Now,  the  truth  is  that,  while  professional  cows,  in 
charge  of  milkmen,  undoubtedly  do  give  a  part  of  the 
fluid  known  as  the  milk  of  commerce,  the  private  cow 
belonging  to  the  suburban  resident  rarely  gives  any 
milk,  even  of  the  bluest  variety;  and  that,  although 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lets  his  cow  lead  a  perfectly  idle  ex- 
istence, the  native  African  uses  his  as  a  saddle-animal, 
and  gallops  over  the  country,  leaping  fences  and 
ditches,  or  attaches  her  to  a  trotting  sulky,  and  wins 
prizes  at  the  Ujiji  agricultural  fair.  These  are  facts 
that  are  universally  known  ;  and  yet  we  cling  to  our 
old-fashioned,  one-sided  theory  of  cows  with  a  per- 
tinacity that  nothing  can  shake.  Equally  erroneous 
are  our  views  of  dogs.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  nearly 
everybody  that  the  dog  is  useful  in  hunting  birds. 
During  the  shooting  season  hundreds  of  men,  carry- 
ing guns,  and  accompanied  by  miscellaneous  dogs, 
cross  the  Long  Island  ferries  in  search  of  birds.  They 
always  return  with  empty  game-bags,  but  their  faith 
in  the  hunting  powers  of  the  dog  never  seems  to  fail, 
and  they  would  scorn  the  suggestion  that  the  dog  is 
really  unfit  for  hunting,  or  that  there  are  other  ani- 
mals which  could  be  made  of  real  use  as  helps  to  the 
sportsman.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
dog  was  never  made  to  hunt  birds.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  his  legs  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  claws,  he 
climbs  a  tree  with  great  difficulty.  Any  one  who  has 
hunted  quail  with  a  dog  will  support  this  assertion. 
By  the  time  the  dog  has  laboriously  climbed  the  tree 
and  reached  the  limb  on  which  the  quail  are  roosting, 
they  have  usually  taken  the  alarm  and  flown  miles 
away.  At  other  times,  if  the  dog  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  reach  the  roosting-place  without  alarming  the 
birds,  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  his  hold  of  the  limb 
and  fall  to  the  ground  as  he  attempts  to  catch  the 
nearest  bird.  The  dog  is  no  more  successful  in  duck- 
hunting.  As  is  well  known,  the  duck,  when  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  dives  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  there  remains  until  the  hunter  goes 
home  to  dinner.  It  is,  of  course,  expected  that  the 
dog  will  dive  for  the  ducks  and  bring  them  up,  but 
how  often  does  he  succeed  in  finding  them  ?  An  es- 
timable clergyman,  who  went  duck-hunting  last  sum- 
mer on  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  a  local  dog  war- 
ranted to  be  of  unusual  skill,  asserts  that  his  dog 
never  brought  up  a  single  duck,  although  he  dived  at 
least  fifty  times  in  the  locality  pointed  out  to  him  with 
pebbles  as  the  place  where  the  ducks  vanished  under 
the  water.  The  clergyman  asserts  that  if  he  had  had 
a  good  drag-net  and  two  or  three  men  to  help  him, 
he  could  probably  have  secured  the  entire  school  of 
ducks,  amounting  to  fully  forty  pairs  ;  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  dog  ever  caught  a  duck  in  his  life. 
Such  being  the  inefficiency  of  the  dog,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  find  that  a  man  in  Maine  has  discovered  the 
great  skill  of  the  cat  as  a  hunting  animal.  This  man 
goes  forth  armed  only  with  a  game-bag,  and  with  his 
faithful  and  accomplished  cat  trotting  by  his  side. 
When  he  reaches  a  forest  where  squirrels  abound, 
the  cat  hunts  eagerly  with  his  nose  on  the  ground  until 
he  scents  the  trail  of  a  squirrel.  Following  it  to  the 
tree  where  thesquirrel  makes  his  home,  the  cat  nimbly 
climbs  the  tree  and  catches  the  game.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  brisk  chase.  The  squirrel  le;ips  from  tree 
to  tree,  followed  closely  by  the  cat,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  fleeing  animal  is  overtaken  and  seized.  Some- 
times the  squirrel  takes  refuge  in  a  hole,  in  which  case 
the  cat  sits  by  the  hole  until  the  squirrel,  thinking  the 
danger  is  past,  puts  his  head  out  and  is  caught.  The 
cat  brings  the  captured  game  promptly  to  his  master, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day's  hunting,  if  the  sky  is  over- 
cast, and  the  squirrels  rise  freely,  the  lucky  man 
-  usually  fills  his  game-bag  with  fifty  or  sixty  fine  gray 
squirrels.  No  dog  could  begin  to  rival  the  success  of 
this  squirrel-hunting  cat ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing  for  a  dog  to  catch  even  a  single  squirrel. 
If  a  cat  can  hunt  squirrels,  the  same  able  animal  can 
hunt  birds.  Indeed,  cats  often  hunt  birds  for  sport, 
and  without  any  previous  training.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  hunting  squirrels,  partridges,  sparrows,  and 
other  game-birds  that  roost  in  trees,  the  cat  would  be 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  hunter  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  owing  to  the  cat's  natural  dislike  of 
water,  he  would  probably  be  of  little  use  in  diving 
for  ducks.  The  cat,  however,  might  be  substituted 
with  great  advantage  for  the  hounds  with  which  the 
Long  Island  anise-seed  bags  are  now  hunted.  If, 
instead  of  anise-seed,  a  bag  were  to  be  filled  with 
catnip,  a  pack  of  cats  would  follow  the  trail  for  al- 
most any  distance.  Or,  if  a  fiercer  animal  than  the 
catnip-bag  were  to  be  desired,  the  Queens  County 
Hunt  could  have  excellent  sport  by  following  a  pack 
of  cats  in  full  cry  after  a  field-mouse.  The  cat  is  evi- 
dently to  be  the  future  companion  of  the  hunter,  and 
we  shall  see  the  pretentious  and  overrated  dog  igno- 
miniously  dismissed  froni  the  society  of  all  earnest 
sportsmen. 

A  train  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 

wq?  stopped  by  a  man  who  gave  a  danger  signal. 

'!'':■:  i  hu  'ook  deliberate  aim  with  a  gun  at  the  engi- 

:■■!  killed  him.     He  explained  that  he  was  out 

!ucomotives.     He  proved  to  be  a  lunatic. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

IS  NATURE'S 

Great  System  Renovator 

AND  CLEANSER, 

And  its  effects  are  as  certain  as  they  are  salutary, 
searching  otit  and  removing  all  impurities,  and 
acting  not  only  as  a  prime  atrative,  but  as  a 
thorough  preventive. 


One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual    dose,    to    be 


/fd^V  /7s  ta^en  at  bed-time. 
*™\Jk$/^-~S  (Dissolve  slowly  in 
1    the   mouth, 


l\ 


or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  con- 
fection.) 


TROPIC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE  is  sup-     SZ 
planting  the  use  of  ^#C$^ 

pills  and  drastic  pur-  XL* 
gatives  in  Constipa-    a    A  Ijwt 
tion  and  all  kindred    ""^T-rSi 
ailments.  VlU' 

The  cleansing  and  depurating  properties  of  TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE 
create  changes  that  are  both  marvelous  and  gratifying ;  murky,  gloomy,  and 
sallow  complexions,  with  blue  and  dark  discolorations  about  the  eyes  (condi- 
tions that  are  allied  to  biliousness,  dissipation,  and  ill-health),  are  by  degrees 
normally  corrected  and  transformed  into  bright  and  clear  complexions,  in 
which  the  ruddy  tints  of  health  are  bountifully  depicted. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  an  aperient,  cailiartic,  or  purgative  medicine  is  called  for. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AT  60   CENTS  A  BOX. 


& QUEEN 

TABLE  / ' 


WATERS^ 


y<S  A  L  E 

8,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLL1NA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


IV- 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

-/i       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Gla 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market   and   Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


V   'III  V    I'll  1  g  Samples  anil  C*l»1oeuo  of  best  sell. 

FREE  aysss  .i» 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


office, 

WORKS, 


•       -       -      315  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Bran  nan  Sts. 


SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


r^ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Slate  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1S80,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

"^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  18S0,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKET!',  Secretary;. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


TT\IVIDEND   NOTICE.  — OFFICE   OF 

~^~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day. 
Dividend  No.  21,  of  Seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share,  was 
declared,  payable  on  Friday,  Nov.  12,  1880,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ryVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Co.,  S.  F-,  Nov.  3,  1880.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named 
company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  n)  of  Twenty-five 
Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday, 
November  15,  1880,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  Room  No. 
19,  328  .Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
'Iransfer  books  will  be  closed  from  Thursday  November  11, 
1880,  until  Tuesday,  November  16,  1S80. 

JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


\$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  II.  HALLE  IT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


BRIC-A-BRAC  VERSE. 

A  Pen- Picture. 
One  more  young  sucker  stands 

At  the  front  gate, 
Thinking  how  long  he  is 

T,ikely  to  wait. 
Our  little  Madeleine's 

Fixing  her  hair ; 
If  things  work,  she  will 

Shortly  be  there. 
Pick  him  up  tenderly, 

Give  him  a  chance. 
Our  faithful  bulldog  has 

Lunched  off  his  pants. 

— Illinois  Idyls. 

Turtle  Tracks. 
I  am  dyeing,  Egypt,  dyeing — 

Once  my  hair  was  raven-black  ; 
Dark  as  the  shadows  falling 

On  the  sunset's  fading  track. 
Dark  as  the  dusty  glamour 

Of  the  palm-groves'  twilight  shade  ; 
Dark  as  the  fragrant  tresses 

Of  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

I  am  dyeing,  Egypt,  dyeing — 

Ebbs  the  golden  fluid  fast  ; 
I've  only  got  one  bottle  left — 

Ah,  how  long  will  it  last? 
My  soul  is  full  of  doubting, 

And  I  smile  a  sickly  smile  ; 
But  my  hair  is  like  the  glory 

Of  the  noon  sun  on  the  Nile. 

—After  Lytte. 

"  Crumbs  of  Comfort." 
The  barley  blows  from  the  west 

Before  the  delicate  breeze 
That  many  a  sail  caressed 

As  it  swept  the  sapphire  seas. 

It  has  found  the  garden  sweet, 
'And  the  poppy's  cup  it  sways 
And  the  golden  ears  of  the  wheat. 
And  its  dreamy  touch  it  lays. 

Come  forth  in  the  air  divine, 
Thou  dearest,  my  crown  of  bliss  ! 

Give  that  flower-sweet  cheek  of  thine 
To  the  morning  breeze  to  kiss. 

— From  the  French  of  yolm  Kelly. 


Theory  and  Practice. 
She  read  all  the  books  of  science, 

Her  fingers  were  covered  with  ink, 
She  hooted  at  marriage  alliance, 

She  talked  of  the  missing  link. 
She  quoted  savans  and  preachers 

Of  greater  and  less  renown — 
Platonic  in  all  her  features, 

She  got  mashed  on  a  circus  clown. 

— Boston  Star. 


Sarah    Bern—  ? 

She  comes,  she  comes — 

Now  beat  the  drums, 
And  let  the  cannons  roar — 

Across  the  sea. 

From  gay  Paree, 
To  shine  upon  our  shore. 

Turn  out,  turn  out, 

Let's  cheer  and  shout, 
The  nation's  mad  with  joy  ; 

Give  three  times  three, 

Shout  "  Vic-to-ree  ! !  " 
We've  won  thee,  maiden  coy. 

We  welcome  thee,  bright  luminary, 
Thou  histrionic,  Gallic  fairy, 

Sairey, 
Enshrined  thou  art  in  every  heart, 

Bernhart. 

Far  dearer  than  thy  country's  ballet. 
Than  Hancock  boom  or  Garfield  rally, 

Sally, 
Thou  stand'st  apart,  crowned  Queen  of  Art, 

Bern  art. 

No  charms  more  winning,  lovelier,  fairer 
Than  thine  ;  no  genius  loftier,  rarer, 

Sweet  Sarer ; 
Than  thee  no  better  card  for  budding  bard, 

Bern  hard. 

We  pledge  thee  in  the  rosy  wine,  fair  lady, 
Our  hearts,  our  purses,  all  are  thine,  fair  lady, 

Sadie ; 
Our  love  {don't  spurn  it),  say,  wilt  return  it, 
Sadie  Burnet? 
— Puck. 

Sometimes. 
Sometimes,  not  often,  when  the  days  are  short, 

And  peaceful  sits  the  bull-dog  by  the  gate, 
Her  papa  gives  a  sudden,  gloomy  snort, 

Remarking  that  the  hour  is  rather  late ; 
I  hear  the  old  man  coming\ip  the  hall, 

The  drowsy  murmur  of  his  awful  boot, 
Grabbing  my  yellow  ulster  like  a  pall, 

I  get  a  running  start,  and  off  I  scoot- 
Sometimes.         — Boston  Globe. 


Force  of  Habit. 
An  operator  of  the  telephone. 
While  at  a  dinner  grand,  was  called  upon 
(No  preacher  being  present)  to  say  grace. 
He  thereupon  bowed  down  his  solemn  face, 
And,  with  a  noise  between  a  shriek  and  bellow, 
He  said  :  "  Hello,  there  !  Central  office  !   Hello  !  " 
— Hackensuck  Republican, 

Address  to  a  Cat, 
Sweet  warbler,  when  the  radiant  moonlight  falls 

In  mellow  splendor  on  the  haunted  shed,- 
Oft  have  I  listened  to  thy  plaintive  wauls. 

And  cursed  thee  from  my  sleep-deserted  bed. 
How  have  I  wept  to  hear  thy  long-drawn  shout, 
"  Maria!     Oh-h,  Ma-ri-a  !     Comin'  ou-out?" 

Why  dost  thou  rage,  vain  cat,  when  sable  night 
With  "  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air  "  ? 

Why  dost  thou  climb  the  roof  to  veil  and  fight. 
And  rip  and  spit  and  snort,  and  claw  and  swear? 

Dost  thou  not  blush,  sweet  cat,  when  rosy  dawn 
Sees  half  thy  fur  clawed  out,  and  one  eye  gone? 
- — Ha~iOkcvc. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


C.  I.  ~H>.  IS,, 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

I  COMMENCING  MONDAY,    OCT.   iS, 

^      iSSo,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN   FRANCISCO: 

7-)  q  A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  T?-ain 
\J  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallcjo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "  Byron." 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
.San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00'  ■d-M-i  Daily x  Local  Passenger  Train 

■        _  via  Oakland,'  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 

arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  1*.  .M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  h.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0  *  70  ^"  ^">  Daily-,  Atlantic  Express  via 

jf  +J  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  '^'   ^'}   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.  AL,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

Jq  r\  P.  AT,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'  ,    via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

jt   qq  P.  AL,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

zf-»UW  oak|ancl  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait)!  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phamix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  Lords- 
burgh,  1,138  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistojra. 

//  OO  P'  ^">  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

T"  *  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

,/    Oft  P-   AL,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

Tr  '^J  ""^  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento,"  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*    3Q  P.  AT.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

TT  '+J  via  Oakland  fur  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qs\  P.  AL,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

C   s\*-\  P.  AL,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

.7*  Train   via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a,  m.,  3.00  f. 
M.p  4.00  p.  m.j  and  4.30  i\  m. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


ouiherIKck 


SRVjfr  RAILiHOAD.^|J. 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
0  jv  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

53^,Stages  for  Pes  cad  ero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

Tr>  ,,.  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
IU.4U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.1  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

iEfTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Apt os,  Soquek,  and  Santa  Cruz.  $£&*  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

?  OH  P'  M*  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
.1  V'  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

-  P  r  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
T"     J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
jC    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
O-jU  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
B5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK 
LAND,  leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


CTOUTIL  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
•-)  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows : 

Q  T  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O'  ■*  3  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
*  -f.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
y-'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

C  nrt  ^"  ^'''  ^or  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
j.UU  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5, 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30A.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30.6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  fi-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.38, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  p.  M, 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05 — 3-°5 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers?  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


fpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  01- 

-*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN    &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila.   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  4/j  Sajtsomc  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor,  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Thursday,  Dec.  16. 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

'THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,   V,  and   VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  OfTice,  522  California 
Street. 


SAW  MANUFACTU 


17  as'd  iq  Frfmont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,     -     $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,923 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  £.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


-T-HE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


■THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
IJ-  LNSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 501,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

United   Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

A  TO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
1  V     ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown : Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

NorthWest  comer  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts, 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^^       Street. 
S3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET. 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used    upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Juno 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATUKAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCIi.CC 
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Rattan  Chairs  for  Holiday  Gifts 

We  have  just  received  a  small  invoice  of 

Patent  Rockers,  Ranging  in   Price 
from  $13  to  $18. 


DIAMONDS 

f\F  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.    BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
^     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  Morse   Diamond- Cutting   Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Hare  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  EXGRA1TXGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
B34  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


Suitable  and  Elegant  Holiday  Pres- 
ents for  either  Lady  or  Gentleman. 
If  you  wish  one,  secure  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  elegantly  illustrated  cata- 
logue. *   

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT, 

38  Geary  Street. 


BOXES. 


M. 


J.  PAILLARD  &>  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


FAMILIES 

LEAYIXG    THE    CITY. 

PURXITURE.  TRUNKS,  PIANOS.  PICT- 
•L  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav. 
ing  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WIXDEL  S:  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


J. 


GROCERS,  io3  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 


1  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 


Location  of  princip 
California,  Location  of 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  {50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1S80,  will  he  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on Tlesday,  the  fourth  ! 
day  of  January,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ASSETS 


INSURANCE 

OVER    ONE 


T 


COMPANY. 

MILLION 


DOLLARS. 


The  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  bases  its  claims  to  the  best  patronage  upon 
its  sound  financial  condition,  reinforced  by  its  accession  of  capital,  giving  it  over  a  million  dollars  in  assets  ; 
its  extensive  system  of  Agencies,  insuring  it  a  large  premium  income,  without  the  necessity  of  heavy  con- 
centration of  lines  ;  its  adherence  to  the  best  principles  and  practices  of  Underwriting';  by  open,  fair, 
and  clearly  expressed  contracts,  and  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  and  payment  of  legitimate  losses. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,   President  GEO.  D.  DORNTN.  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President.  W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst  Secretary. 

401    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


(^^i|oTCU)^fty&& 


B 


Eclipse      champagne       Extra  Dry 


EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  , 
thirty-firs:  (31st)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM    WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUOK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLACE 

2&    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.   D-   SHARON. 


$7- 


•  p  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
■=     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'GCO. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  TS  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORXAMEXTS,  &  STERL- 
ING  SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  YERY  LOW  PRICES. 

TVe  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Xo.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
TMPORTERS   AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 
*■      fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


Nl 


OTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each, 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  S:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


IV EN  DELL    EASTON. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM' 

%%  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

Xo.  420  Market  Street. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Streel. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Hiddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Streel, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
45TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  ereatiy  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS? 
PALM  ER'S 

Xo.  726  Market  Street. 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  a:;d 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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THE    GILLESPIE    GIRLS. 


Mr.  Millington  felt  that  he  had  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  self-gratulation  in  the  advent  of  the  Gillespie  girls.  Mr. 
Millington  possessed  strong  social  instincts,  and  his  chiefest 
pleasure  was  the  enjoyment  of  feminine  society.  Not  that  he 
did  not  care  for  the  company  of  his  own  sex ;  but,  naturally 
enough,  a  man  can  not  readily  display  among  men  those  del- 
icate courtesies,  those  kindly  amenities,  which,  among 
women,  succeed  so  well ;  and  Mr.  Millington  was  pleasantly 
conscious  of  excelling  in  that  particular  line  of  accomplish- 
ment. He  felt,  however,  that  this  ability  was  almost  an  ag- 
gravation ;  it  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare — this  qualification 
to  shine  when  there  was  naught  to  be  illumined  by  the 
beam.  For  Mr.  Millington  held  at  a  very  low  rate  indeed 
the  feminine  element  at  Vivamuerto,  where  spare  spinsters 
and  callow  girls — in  school  and  short  clothes — constituted 
("  Oh,  the  farce  of  the  thing  ! ,:  he  thought)  society.  The  little 
seaside  hamlet  undoubtedly  had  rare  advantages  of  location 
and  salubrity,  and  it  also  offered  the  recommendation  of  sup- 
plying to  Mr.  Millington  regular,  congenial,  and  not  ill-re- 
munerated employment  ;  but  he  would  have  felt  a  superior 
quality  of  gratitude  had  his  patron  corporation  bestowed 
him  in  a  place  enlivened  by  two  or  three  brace  of  attractive 
girls — just  enough  to  supply  a  needful  variety. 

Mr.  Millington  became  conscious  of  an  impending  change 
in  the  social  conditions  of  Vivamuerto,  during  the  progress 
of  the  renovation  of  Captain  Barclay's  house,  vacant  since 
the  steamship  connection  was  severed  ;  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  small  towns — possibly  a  rural  rarity — peculiarly 
favors  the  transmission  of  news.  Therefore,  Mr.  Millington 
was  speedily  informed  that  the  population  of  Vivamuerto 
was  augmented  by  the  family  of  one  Colonel  Gillespie,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  as  a  magnate  political  in  a  northern 
county. 

In  those  days  came  one  of  the  semi-occasional  mild  dis- 
sipations of  the  village  :  an  ice-cream  festival  and  literary 
entertainment,  held  at  "the  pavilion"  on  the  bluff,  under  the 
auspices  and  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  Vivamuerto 
church  societies.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  Mr.  Milling- 
ton favored  with  his  presence  the  festive  gathering.  He  was 
filled  with  a  premonition  of  something  about  to  happen 
— a  conviction  of  stirring  events  to  come.  Pervaded  by  the 
force  of  this  presentiment,  the  young  man  sat  through  the 
elaborate  programme  of  "  literary  exercises "  with  acute 
and  contemptuous  impatience,  while  in  outward  semblance 
he  was  the  most  attentive  of  the  attent ;  for  Mr.  Millington 
plumed  himself  upon  being  to  the  last  degree  good  form. 

When  a  cantatrice  of  some  local  note,  imported  from  Los 
.Angeles  for  the  occasion,  had  warbled  "O  mon  Fernand  !" 
and  (per  encore)  "  The  Babies  on  our  Block  ; "  when  Sunday- 
school  Superintendent  Gillery  had  read,  with  much  impress- 
iveness,  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,"  and  the  Misses  Merling 
had  executed,  with  amazing  facility,  an  intricate  musical  pro- 
duction for  piano  and  violin  ;  when  the  complacent  audience 
began  to  ripple  toward  the  refreshment  room — then  Mr.  Mil- 
lington allowed  himself  to  stroll  about  the  pavilion,  casting 
watchful  glances  on  every  side. 

Owing  to  an  unwonted  display  of  holiday  habiliments,  he 
several  times  mistook  for  strangers,  individuals  familiar  to 
him  as  old  residents  of  the  place  ;  and  only  at  short  range 
did  his  eye  correct  the  natural  error. 

Finally,  upon  nearing  the  Lescombe  family,  his  prophetic 
soul  leaped  for  joy  at  the  realization  of  its  prescience.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Lescombes  sat  a  strange  young  lady. 
"'Among  them,  but  not  of  them,'"  misquoted  Mr.  Milling- 
ton.    "  I  can  see  that  she  is  discontented  with  that  set." 

He  knew  the  folly  and  futility  of  approaching  the  Les- 
combes with  a  view  to  introduction.  He  had  evaded  the 
amicable  overtures  of  the  Misses  Lescombe  too  often  to 
hope  that  they  would  accede  now  to  his  desire. 

Mine  host  Wilson,  proprietor  of  the  Vivamuerto  Hotel, 
and  Mr.  Millington's  landlord,  strolled  by  opportunely,  was 
cautiously  approached  by  the  young  man,  and — the  fates 
were  propitious.  Once  more  Mr.  Millington  found  himself 
seated  by  a  woman  who,  at  the  very  least,  betrayed  some 
-knowledge  of  the  systems  of  color  and  outline.  He  was 
somet!  :ng  of  a  connoisseur  in  dress,  and  his  admiring  eye 
.  was  gratified  by  the  rich  simplicity  of  Miss  Gillespie's  black 
.  raiment,  soft  and  clinging,  with  its  suggestions  of  scarlet. 


"  Metropolitan  cut,"  he  thought ;  "  and  she  must  know  how 
well  red  suits  her  dark,  richly  colored  face  and  Spanish  eyes. 
What  a  relief  to  meet  a  woman  whose  hair  is  neither  crink- 
led, banged,  or  Montagued !" 

Miss  Gillespie  was  rather  quiet ;  but  that  seemed  hardly 
an  objectionable  feature  to  Mr.  Millington,  who  knew  he 
talked  well,  and  so  was  fond  of  talking.  The  lady  was  a  tri- 
fle non-committal  on  the  subject  of  her  present  home.  At 
the  first  blush,  her  companion  was  disappointed  that  she  did 
not  find  life  at  Vivamuerto  so  utterly  weary,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  as  he  deemed  it  to  be.  She  said  that  she  had 
not  found  the  place  dull ;  it  was  a  pretty  little  place,  and  dif- 
ferent from  Solano  County,  where  she  had  lived  before ;  and 
the  people  had  called,  and  had  been  kind  and  friendly.  "But 
don't  you  find  these  people  horribly — a quite  differ- 
ent from  those  you  have  known  ?"  Mr.  Millington  pulled 
himself  up  sharply  in  the  form  of  his  question,  remembering 
how  moderate  of  speech  his  new  friend  had  been ;  he  had 
not  heard  a  "very"  in  her  words.  She  seemed  ignorant  of 
superlatives. 

She  thought  "people  everywhere  were  much  alike — with 
differences."    And  Mr.  Millington  found  the  answer  oracular. 

His  dreams  that  night  were  halcyon.  This  young  tran- 
scendentalist  was,  perhaps,  nearer  satisfaction  than  was  quite 
reasonable.  But  he  did  consider  it  such  a  blissful  bit  of 
good  fortune  to  have  met  a  companionable  woman  once  more! 

Panoplied  in  the  new  sense  of  security'  against  ennui,  he 
resolved  to  attend  a  picnic  to  be  held  at  the  canon  the  next 
day  but  one.  To  be  sure,  this  innovation  of  his  wonted  cus- 
tom was  not  unlikely  to  excite  invidious  comment;  but  why 
should  gossip  or  curious  speculation  influence,  to  decide  or 
to  deter,  so  independent  and  determined  a  person  as  Mr. 
Millington? 

He  went  to  the  picnic.  Almost  the  first  sight  that  blessed 
his  arrival  was  a  figure  which  he  scrutinized  with  much  eager- 
ness. He  decided  that  it  was  Miss  Gillespie.  She  seemed 
shorter  and  slighter  than  when  he  first  saw. her,  and  she 
looked  more  blonde  than  he  thought.  But,  as  he  reflected, 
the  accessories  of  dress  modify  personal  appearances  won- 
derfully; and  here  were  no  points  of  difference  so  extreme 
as  not  to  be  explained  by  the  different  conditions  existing 
here.  At  night,  he  thought,  he  could  not  even  note  in  her 
bronze  hair  the  golden  gleams  that  reflected  shifting  rays  of 
sun. 

Radiant  with  satisfaction,  he  promptly  made  his  way  to 
the  side  of  the  one  fair  woman.  "  Miss  Gillespie,  I  hoped 
you  might  honor  this  informal  gathering,"  he  murmured,  im- 
pressively. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  deprecating  little  smile.  "  You 
must  be  Mr.  Millington  ?  Yes,  I  was  sure  " — at  his  look  of 
confusion — "you  have  mistaken  me  for  my  sister  Ida.  I  am 
Lewis  Gillespie.  We  are  so  much  alike,  are  not  we  ?  Twin- 
sisters,  even,  seldom  bear  so  marked  a  resemblance  of  fea- 
ture. But  in  character — O  Mr.  Millington — we  are  so  dis- 
similar, you  wouldn't  think.  Ida  is  so  reserved,  so  dignified. 
And  I — I'm  very  childish,  they  tell  me.  Do  you  think  me 
childish,  Mr.  Millington?"  She  prattled  on  with  a  fluency 
that  almost  defeated  his  efforts  to  respond,  and  yet — he  liked 
it.  She  was  bright,  vivacious,  approachable  —  what  could 
man  want  more?  Perhaps  she  was  frivolous — most  girls  are; 
but  she  was  good  style ;  she  worded  well  her  slight  little 
speeches,  and  bore  herself  with  an  air.  He  more  than  half 
suspected  that  she  was  less  superficial  than  she  seemed. 
Now  and  then  she  said  things  that  meant  something,  and, 
for  all  her  chatter,  she  managed  to  let  him  hold  his  own,  and 
even  contrived,  by  some  clever  means,  that  what  he  did  say 
was  of  his  best. 

"Is  not  your  sister — is  not  Miss  Gillespie — here?"  says 
Mr.  Millington  presently ;  for  it  seems  to  him  that  this 
blithe  young  woman,  with  her  crinkled  hair  and  her  flutter- 
ing ribbons,  her  twinkling  eyes  and  glib  tongue,  must  be  the 
junior.  "Ida?  No,  she  is  at  home.  You  see,"  says  Miss 
Lewis,  confidentially,  "we  have  an  an  invalid  auntie  from 
whom  we  have  expectations — now,' does  that  sound  merce- 
nary, I  wonder  ? — and  one  of  us  must  always  stay  with  her  ; 
so  that  Ida  and  I  never  go  out  together — don't  hunt  in 
couples,  you  see."  And  in  spite  of  Mr.  Millington's  aversion 
for  slang,  even  that  little  speech  finds  favor  with  him. 

He  stays  by  Miss  Gillespie  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and 
finally  conveys  her  back  to  Vivamuerto  in  his  natty  buggy. 
And  while  the  lively  young  lady  twitters  her  sayings — half 


shallow,  half  shrewd — he  wonders  which  of  the  twain  he  will 
like  the  better. 

This  is  a  question  that  not  infrequently  recurs  to  him  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months.  For  all  their  affability,  the  Gilles- 
pie girls  contrive  to  intrench  themselves  behind  a  barrier  of 
amiable  but  adamantine  reserve,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  their  becoming  common.  Even  the  friendly  famil- 
iarity of  Vivamuerto,  prone  to  run  in  at  back  doors,  making 
a  mutual  unconcerned  display  of  curling-papers — even  this 
good  neighborly  understanding  finds  itself  pleasantly  but 
powerfully  held  aloof.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  one  of  the 
Misses  Gillespie  indicates  a  preference  to  old  Petra,  the 
leathery  Spanish  nurse — housekeeper — maid,  and  through 
her  intervention  secures  an  interview.  No  one  ever  beholds 
either  of  these  young  women  in  a  costume  approaching  de- 
sJiabilli.  On  the  whole,  Vivamuerto,  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
sent these  innovations,  grows  to  relish  the  slight  savor  of 
formality.  As  we  are  all  inclined  to  cheapen  that  which 
cheapens  itself,  so  are  we  apt,  to  some  extent,  to  accept  the 
high  estimate  which  people  put  upon  themselves — always 
provided,  to  be  sure,  that  the  valuation  be  a  judiciously 
gauged  one,  that  does  not  conflict  with  our  own  self-love. 
There  is,  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament,  such  a  real 
comfort,  such  an  absolute  luxury,  in  being  supplied  with  a 
ready-made  opinion.  And  if  our  intimates  hold  themselves 
higher,  do  not  they,  by  association  and  inferentially,  exalt  us 
as  well  ?  Therefore  was  not  Vivamuerto  dissatisfied  with 
the  slightly  ceremonious  customs  of  the  Misses  Gillespie. 

Colonel  Gillespie,  generally  away  on  business  pertaining 
to  an  unusually  brisk  campaign,  was  hardly  known  among 
the  townspeople — save  by  repute,  and  as  an  indulgent  father 
who  provided  for  his  twin-daughters  with  a  liberal  hand. 
The  invalid  aunt  was  rarely  seen  ;  old  Petra  was  her  substi- 
tute on  the  rare  occasions  when  Vivamuerto's  primitive  eti- 
quette required — rather,  permitted — the  offices  of  a  chaperon. 

As  the  weeks  have  passed,  Miles  Millington  has  become 
reasonably  intimate  with  the  Gillespie  girls.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  shade  of  exclusiveness  with  others,  they  have  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  degree  of  friendly  familiarity  that  might 
encourage  him  to  draw  flattering  inferences,  but  for  one ' 
phase  of  their  conduct  :  they  never  encourage — they  never 
tolerate— anything  like  sentimental  overtures.  They  are 
both  full  of  tact.  Frank,  outspoken,  companionable  as  they 
are,  each  in  her  way,  they  can,  and  do,  without  an  obvious 
avoidance,  without  a  downright  change  of  cue,  evade  and 
ignore  this  topic  of  peril.  Mr.  Millington  likes  them  alt  the 
better  ;  he  is  really  a  fine  young  fellow,  barring  some  faults 
of  conceit  and  inexperience  ;  and  his  taste,  which  sometimes 
takes  the  shape  of  a  finical  fastidiousness  now,  will  be  very 
good  when  he  shall  have  outgrown  the  bigotries  of  his  youth. 

Of  late  he  has  been  undergoing  a  phase  of  feeling  altogether 
exceptional  in  his  experience;  he  has  awakened  to  a  good  many 
of  the  wants,  and  needs,  and  responsibilities  of  life.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  existence  hitherto  has  been 
aimless  and  unworthy :  he  has  elected  to  marry.  With  a 
sensible  and  not  selfish  forethought,  he  has  estimated  that, 
with  his  present  capital,  and  the  assurance  of  his  recent 
promotion,  he  can  afford  to  marry  without  subjecting  his 
chosen  wife  to  more  discomfort  and  privation  than  a  woman 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  endure.  He  has  gone  over 
the  debatable  ground  with  a  manliness  and  a  good  faith  that 
entitle  him  to  respect. 

However,  the  force  of  his  affection  was  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  uncertainty  of  its  object.  Mr.  Millington  found  him- 
self in  a  dilemma,  practical  as  well  as  psychological,  in  that 
he  actually  could  not  determine  to  which  of  the  Misses  Gil- 
lespie his  attention  did  most  incline.  To  an  unconcerned 
spectator  the  situation  might  have  been  ludicrous  or  contempt- 
ible ;  to  Mr.  Millington  it  wore  a  materially,  a  painfully, 
different  and  serious  aspect.  He  had  so  prided  himself  on 
directness  and  decision  that  it  seemed  the  acme  of  affliction 
to  find  himself  enamored  of  two  women  simultaneously.  The 
philosophy  of  the  affair  troubled  him  hardly  less  than  its 
practical  phase.  And  yet  he  found  a  sort  of  self-justifica- 
tion :  these  girls — possibly  by  the  natural  laws  of  their  twin- 
existence — were  so  absolutely  complementary.  There  was 
in  their  temperaments  a  reciprocal  duality  that  made  them, 
considered  separately,  incomplete.  In  his  merrier  moods, 
when  mirth,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
hour,  seemed  the  ultimate  aims  of  his  be.  lg,  th 
sprightly  Lewis,  with  her  bright  and  inexhaustible  su; 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


buoyant  spirits,  appeared  the  most  charming  companion  with 
whom  a  man  could  while  away  the  episode  of  existence. 
When  his  better,  deeper  nature  asserted  itself— when  his 
really  vigorous  intellect  took  up  questions  of  thought  and 
problems  of  eternity — the  graver  sister,  serene,  strong, 
benignant,  had  the  semblance  of  ideal  womanhood. 
-  In  such  a  mood  of  uncertainty  he  marches  away,  one 
evening  in  the  gloaming,  impatient  of  his  own  indecision, 
and  shifting,  as  many  an  older  and  wiser  man  has  done,  re- 
sponsibility of  the  issue  upon  chance  or  fate. 

If  a  shade  of  preference  is  in  his  mind  now,  it  is  that  he 
may  encounter  Ida ;  but  Lewis,  for  once  in  a  way,  opens  the 
door  to  him,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  comes  out  for  a  turn 
along  the  bluff.  The  shine  of  the  afterglow  is  not  quite 
faded  from  the  sky  ;  a  stiff  breeze  comes  from  the  sea,  salt 
and  sweet.  They  go  along  the  wide,  untrimmed  avenue, 
brushing  against  the  tall  malva,  grazed  now  and  then  by 
pendant  branches  of  pungent  eucalyptus. 

At  the  last  turnstile  they  stop;  a  band  of  coyotes,  hover- 
ing about  the  sheep-camp  down  at  the  canon,  howl  lustily. 
Even  that  unearthly  discord  comes  to  them  softened  by  dis- 
tance. Other  than  this,  "no  sound  is  heard  but  the  dashing 
of  waves  on  the  sandy  bar."  As  they  talk,  in  fragmentary, 
disconnected  bits  of  speech,  Miles  notes  how  like  is  Lewis 
to-night  to  her  sister.  This  subdued  mood  of  hers  throws  its 
weight  into,/the  balance  of  the  young  man's  wavering  choice. 
After  all,  a  man  wants  light  and  life  in  his  home,  he  thinks; 
he  can  find  clear  thought  and  wide  intelligence  out  among 
men.     Let  his  wife  only  be  true,  sweet,  and  cheerful. 

So  the  young  fellow  told  his  story  and  made  his  plea  with 
what  grace  he  could,  hopeful  indeed,  but  not  confident,  as 
he  might  have  been  before  his  endowment  of  new-born 
modesty. 

Lewis  Gillespie's  reception  of  her  lover's  declaration  was 
ominous.  There  are  women  who  droop  their  heads  in  pain 
and  shame  at  a  man's  words  of  love;  there  are  even  some 
who,  loving  in  their  turn,  have  to  combat  a  certain  fierce 
vestal  self- consecration,  and  beat  down  this  reluctance  of 
surrender,  ere  they  confess  the  sweetness  of  his  speech.  But 
not  such  as  Lewis  Gillespie;  from  this  sprite  a  man  might 
expect  a  frank,  impetuous  avowal,  or  a  half-indignant  rejec- 
tion, but  not  an  answer,  temporizing,  non-committal  as  she 
made.  Mr.  Millington  had  surprised  her  exceedingly.  She 
had  not  thought  of  this — she  could  not  decide — he  would 
surely  give  her  time?  There  was  emotion  in  her  voice,  but 
emotion  of  just  what  sort  it  was  not  easy  to  determine. 

Arrived  at  her  door,  she  proffered  a  request,  with  some 
timidity  of  air:  Would  Mr.  Millington  wait  a  week  before 
again  referring  to  this  matter  ?  To-morrow  she  would  go  to 
Los  Angeles  for  a  few  days.  Would  he,  until  her  return,  re- 
frain from  seeing  Ida? 

The  suitor  was  left  ill  at  ease.  No  man  likes  this  proba- 
tion of  the  anxious  seat;  no  man  likes  the  humiliating  im- 
plication in  the  calculating  balance  of  his  recommendations. 

Four  days  later,  Miles  Millington,  slowly  opening  his  let- 
ters from  the  evening  post,  overtook  a  group  of  young  women, 
and  paused  to  exchange  the  courtesies  of  the  hour.  He  fan- 
cied they  regarded  him  with  furtive  and  sinister  gaze.  A 
vague,  malicious  exultation  shone  in  their  eyes  while  he  won- 
dered. 

"Have  you  not  heard  the  news?"  said  Miss  Helena  Les- 
combe ;  "  Miss  Gillespie  is  married." 

"What !     Married !     Which  Miss  Gillespie  ?" 

"Both,"  smiled  Miss  Lescombe;  "both  snatched  away  at 
one  fell  swoop."     She  thrust  a  newspaper  before  his  eyes. 

Conant— Gillespie. — By  Rev.  A.  B.  Twogood,  Leale  Conant,  of 
Sacramento,  to  Ida  Lewis,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Gil- 
lespie. 

The  group  passed  on.  Mr.  Millington  opened  his  remain- 
ing letter  : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Millington  :  I  will  write  the  confession  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  make  face  to  face.  I  have  been  very  foolish,  very 
thoughtless,  very  wicked,  even,  but  I  can  not  bear  that  you  should  think 
me  so  unprincipled  as  I  must  seem.  I  have  told  a  number  of  minor 
falsehoods,  and  I  have  acted  a  long,  deliberateflie.  I  told  you,  truly, 
that  my  father's  twin-daughters  were  named  for  his  sometime  rescuer, 
Ida  Lewis  ;  I  did  not  add  that,  one  of  the  babes  dying,  both  names 
were  bestowed  upon'me,  the  survivor.  The  mad  scheme  of  my  mas- 
querade arose  from  a  wager  as  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  my  moods, 
and  my  ability  to  sustain  a  two-fold  part.  I  accepted  the  challenge 
to  try  the  experiment  at  Vivamuerto,  where  I  was  unknown.  You 
will  see  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  recede  from  the  undertaking, 
once  embarked.  Knowing  how  limited  must  be  my  stay  at  Vivamuerto, 
I  found  it  easier  to  keep  up  the  deception,  which  amused  my  invalid 
aunt,  and  distracted  my  own  mind  from  the  anxiety  I  suffered  while 
there.  If  I  had  ever  imagined  that  you  entertained  for  me  the  regard 
you  expressed  when  we  last  met,  I  would  have  taken  you  into  my  con- 
fidence. But,  as  I  hope  for  happiness  in  my  new  life,  I  am  innocent  of 
having  pained  you  wittingly.  I  do  not  try  to  justify  myself,  but  hum- 
bly and  heartily  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  generosity 
to  wish  me  happiness  in  the  married  life  I  begin  to-morrow. 

Ida  L.  Gillespie. 

Yda  H.  Addis.  Los  Angeles,  October,  1S80. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


The  annexation  of  the  Tahitian  group  of  islands  to  France 
recalls  the  fact  that  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  Parisian 
imagination  by  sketches  which  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars 
gave  of  Queen  Pomare  and  her  maids  of  honor  the  world 
owes  the  can-can.  A  certain  grisette,  of  an  African  type  of 
beauty  and  African  taste,  adorning  herself  with  bangles  and 
tinsel  jewelry,  whenever  she  could  procure  no  other,  was 
hailed  by  the  students  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  as  Pomare — 
a  name  which  she  has  ever  gone  by.  To  celebrate  her  coro- 
nation she  invented  the  can-can,  and  performed  it  as  she 
only  could.  Pomare  became  at  once  the  town  talk.  Dram- 
atic authors,  to  prevent  rank  and  fashion  flowing  into  these 
channels  from  the  theatre,  used  to  send  box  tickets  to  her, 
and  announce  in  the  gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to 
avail  herself  of  their  interested  attentions.  She  also  intro- 
duced the  polka  at  the  Chaumiere,  whence  it  forced  its  way 
into  the  salons.  Balzac  sketched  Pomare  in  one  of  his  novel- 
lettes,  but  made  her  a  circus-rider.  She  was  in  the  habit,  in 
the  midst  of  her  dances,  of  throwing  off  a  loose  jacket  and 
unfastening,  by  the  removal  of  a  coral-headed  pin,  a  thick  coil 
of  black  hair,  and  letting  it  fall  about  her.  Victor  Hugo  went 
to  study  Pomare  at  a  dancing  garden.  Theophile  Gautier 
left  a  finished  portrait  of  her.  Theodore  de  Banville  retains 
z.  very  distinct  recollection  of  this  almek,  about  whom  he 
wrote  and  Gustave  Nadaud  sang,  in  connection  with  the 
Pvitchard  affair.  The  events  of  1848  turned  the  tide  from  her, 
and  Pomare  died  in  a  hospital. 


Orthodoxy  versus  Heresy. 
"  My  darling  son,  my  pretty  Jake, 
Pray  do  not,  do  not  cry ; 
What  makes  its  litde  stomach  ache? 

Come,  tell  its  mamma  why. 
What's  this  besmears  your  precious  face, 

And  soils  your  brand-new  jacket  ?" 
Have  you  and  naughty  Sister  Grace 
Been  on  a  store-room  racket? 

' '  Come,  sir,  own  up — for  once  be  brave  ; 
For  here  I've  got  the  whip,  see! 
'Twill  take  a  stomach-pump  to  save 
You  from  the  epilepsy." 
"  Mince-pies  and  nuts,  fruit-cake  with  frost, 
And  citron."     "Is  that  'all'? 
In  future  punishment  you  lost 
AU  faith,  through  IngersolL" 

Across  her  knee  he  quivering  lies ; 

She  lays  the  strokes  on  well. 
He  yells,  and  then,  despairing,  cries  : 
"  I  thought  there  was  no  hell." 
The  strokes  come  faster,  harder,  too  ; 

Was  e'er  such  anger  braved? 
Poor  Jakey  shouts:    "What  can  I  do — 
What  must  I — to  be  saved?" 
San  Feancisco,  November  3,  1880. 


My    Daughter. 
In  years  and  innocence,  a  child  ;  in  thought 
And  wisdom,  woman  ;  and  in  gentleness, 
An  inspiration. 

Since  first  I  took  thee 
Proudly  in  my  arms,  and  called  thee  daughter, 
Thou  hast  absorbed  my  soul,  and  made  it  bliss 
To  live,  though  life  were  daily  death.     For  who 
Would  fly  from  heav'n  possessed  to  heav'n  unknown? 
Born  in  a  tomb,  where  love  had  long  lain  dead, 
Where  what  looked  fair  was  false,  and  what  seemed  pure 
Was  only  frailty  clad  in  snowy  robes  ; 
Reared  'mid  the  storm,  beneath  a  sombre  sky. 
No  sunshine  cheering  childhood's  hungry  heart — 
Thy  life  has  been  a  melancholy  dream. 
Thy  home  a  grave  of  happiness  and  hope. 
Yet,  unrepining,  thy  pure,  patient  soul 
Effulgent  stood,  a  monument  of  grace. 

Friend,  comrade,  and  companion  hast  thou  been. 

No  sorrow  but  thy  tenderness  has  soothed ; 

No  angry  passion  but  thy  love  has  calmed; 

No  fainting  hope  thy  courage  has  not  cheered  ; 

No  wound  thy  wisdom  has  not  sought  to  heal. 

When  agonized  with  woes  incurable — 

Whose  smouldering  fire,  burning  ere  thou  wert  born, 

Had  seared  and  scarred  my  heart,  but  would  not  kill — 

I  turned  my  thoughts  to  thee,  and  felt  no  pang. 

Thy  honest  love  beamed  steadfast  on  me,  like 

A  star ;  all  else  was  mocker)'  and  deceit 

And  thus,  inspired  by  thee,  I  warred  with  fate. 

Fearless  and  strong — ne'er  heeding  that  beneath 

The  moaning  sea,  whereon  I  drifting  lay, 

Rocks  crouched  in  wait,  like  demons,  to  destroy. 

Now,  tossed  upon  the  depths  profound,  I  float 
Ufa-wrecked,  yet  breasting  the  relentless  wave 
That  blinds  and  wearies,  till  I  fain  would  sink 
Passive  and  pulseless  in  its  cold  embrace. 
I  lift  my  eyes  despairingly,  and  see, 
Amid  the  gloomy  shroud  above  the  deep. 
Thy  face  !    And  like  a  phantom  form  it  seems 
To  come  and  go — now  near,  now  far  awav* 
Like  some  delusion  of  a  nightmare  dream. 
Art  thou  reality?    Are  those  soft  eyes, 
That  look  in  mine  and  speak  imploringly, 
Orbs  of  thy  living  self?    Or  is  that  form 
A  fancy  of  a  fevered  brain,  and  all 
Thy  fife  a  mere  imagining,  a  glimpse 
Of  heav'n  to  the  expiring  soul  as  in 
The  abyss   it   sinks?      Be  thou  reality 
Or    dream,  I    love   and  bless   thee,   Helen  ! 
San  Francisco,  November,  1880.  Alfred  Wheeler. 


Roses. 
White  roses  for  my  love — soft,  creamy  blooms — 

That  they  may  show  the  darkness  of  her  hair ; 
Fair,  odorous  roses,  dropping  their  perfumes 

Like  incense  on  the  air. 
White,  full-blown  roses — no  half-opened  buds ; 

But  petals  hanging  loose,  their  work  complete, 
Ready-  to  fall  and  shower  their  scented  floods 
In  worship  at  her  feet 

Red  roses  for  my  love — blush  flowers,  that  seek 

To  rival  lips,  deep  red  with  coral  stain  ; 
Bright,  luscious  roses,  lending  to  the  cheek 

The  colors  robbed  by  pain. 
Full,  fragrant  roses,  opening  leaf  on  leaf, 

And  each  leaf  heavy  with  God-given  breath — 
How  hard  to  look  upon  you  with  belief 
That  soon  the  end  is  death? 

White  roses  for  my  love — an  avalanche 
Of  purest  blossoms  for  her  coverlid ; 
Flower  upon  flower,  and  heart  may  never  blanch, 

Ev'n  though  its  love  be  hid. 
Small  opening  buds  bound  into  fragrant  wreath, 

A  bridal  garland  for  my  darling's  head  ; 
And  so — close  tight  the  lips  and  clench  the  teeth — 
"  Good-bye."     Then  love  the  dead. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  September,  1880.  Hamilton  Drummond, 


A    GRAPHIC    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    DEVIL. 


I  had  no  idea  that  the  Devil  was,  externally  at  least,  so 
refined  and  polished.  Certainly  he  seemed  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  gentleman.  Neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ornament- 
ation in  his  apparel  ;  spotless  linen  ;  the  fit  of  his  coat,  his 
collar,  and  his  gloves  a  study  ;  cool,  self-possessed,  amiable  ; 
a  winning  smile,  dignified  ;  no  tail,  no  hoofs,  no  horns,  and 
with  a  smack  of  informality  and  heartiness  :  well,  he  capti- 
vated me.  and  made  me  feel  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had 
known  him  all  my  life,  as  indeed  I  must  have  done  to  have 
felt  so  much  en  rapport  with  him. 

"This  has  been  the  most  successful  political  campaign  I 
ever  instigated  and  influenced,"  said  the  Devil.  "  I've  been 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  it,  through  from  the  first.  You 
heard  'em  say  at  the  start  it  wasn't  to  be  a  campaign  of  mud, 
personalities,  and  abuse,  didn't  you?" 

"  I  think  some  almost  forgotten  hopes  of  that  character 
were  held  out,"  I  replied. 

"Yes.     But  I  headed  all  that  off.     It's  easy  to  do  that 
now  :  easier  than  ever." 
"Why  so,  Mr.  D.?" 

"  Because  there's  so  much  material  lying  around  loose  to 
do  it  with.  You  fellows  call  this  a  generation  of  more  re- 
finement, intelligence,  and  general  goodness  than  any  pre- 
ceding for  the  present  century.  Bosh  !  Want  the  proof 
that  it  isn't  so  right  here  in  New  York?13 

"  Prove  all  things.  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  says  I. 
"Well,  you  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  among 
you  who  don't  speak  intelligible  English — apprentice  boys 
from  twelve  upward,  who  work  by  day  and  wander  by  night 
in  your  streets.  They  have  a  dialect  of  their  own.  Hear 
one  pronounce  '  the  truth  '  and  he'll  call  it  '  de  troot.'  For- 
bid these  boys  to  swear  or  talk  the  most  vulgar  slang  at 
every  sixth  decent  word,  and  you  close  their  mouths  alto- 
gether. They  are  rougher  than  some  you  call  savages.  I 
have  harder  work  to  get  some  savages  drilled  and  trained 
to  my  use  than  these  boys.  Your  workshops  and  factories 
are  full  of  them.  You  care  nothing  about  the  kind  of  men 
these  boys  will  make.  You  leave  all  that  to  me.  A  good 
many  of  them  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  grown  up 
into  men.     I  like  'em.     They  make  good  soldiers  for  me." 

"Doesn't  our  glorious  common-school  system  dispel  igno- 
rance?" I  asked.  "Popular  education!  Popular  education! 
Popular  education  !     Popular  education!     There!" 

"  Educate?"  replied  the  D.  "  You  mean  you  smatter.  So 
many  mechanical  teachers  to  so  many  children ;  so  much 
memorizing,  so  much  progress.  Good  !  I  find  no  fault  with 
the  system  ;  it's  the  best  you  can  have.  Seven  hundred  chil- 
dren in  a  herd.  You  send  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  yours ;  I 
send  fifty  of  mine.  In  three  months  my  fifty  will  convert  five 
hundred  of  yours — more  or  less.  See?" 
"You  don't  prove  anything." 
"Don't  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners?    Saint 

Paul's  Epistle  to — to 1  must  get  a  revised  edition  of  the 

Bible  and  hunt  up  that  quotation.  But  Saint  Paul  was  right. 
And  you're  colonizing  people  faster  than  you  can  take  care  of 
'em.  You  care  more  for  population  than  what  the  population 
consists  of,  more  for  quantity  than  quality,  more  that  a  town 
or  city's  numbers  should  be  indicated  by  a  long  row  of  ci- 
phers after  a  digit  or  two  than  that  each  one  of  these  ciphers 
should  live  in  a  decent  habitation  and  enjoy  surroundings  fit 
for  a  human  being." 

"  Look  at  our  national  prosperity.  Isn't  that  a  good  sign?" 
"  Oh,  you  make  me  laugh,"  said  the  Devil.  "  National 
prosperity?  Good  crops?  Yes.  Exportation  to  Europe? 
Yes.  A  few  getting  very  rich?  Yes.  Millions  just  making 
a  living  or  getting  poorer.  How  much  national  prosperity 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Pennsylvania  coal-miner,  or  a  Fall  River 
cotton-spinner,  or  one  of  the  thousands  of  New  York's  re- 
tail clerks  at  eight  dollars  per  week?  Aren't  these  the  peo- 
ple? Though,  to  read  some  of  your  papers,  one  would  think 
the  people  consisted  of  W.  H.  Croesus  and  rich  polo-players. 
"  Strange  ! "  he  went  on,  "  strasge  it  should  come  to  this, 
that  I  should  give  my  foes  some  kindly  advice.  But  I  can 
well  afford  to  be  generous.  I  shall  get  all  I  want.  See  here. 
The  trouble  with  you  is,  you  don't  pull  together.  You  need 
all  to  take  a  hand  in  trying  to  tone  your  '  masses '  up  to  re- 
finement and  polish  them.  Schools  alone  won't  do  it. 
Churches  won't  do  it.  Ministers  won't  do  it.  Reformatories 
and  hospitals  and  charities  and  jails  are  all  doors  closed  too 
late — after  the  horse  is  out  of  the  stable.  Your  wealth  and 
education  must  come  down  from  its  high  perch  and  work 
with  the  'masses,'  as  if  they  were  of  its  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  need  to  copy  a  little  the  example  of  a  man — no  partic- 
ular friend  of  mine— who  lived  some  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  No  patronizing.  No  condescension.  But  you  won't 
do  it.  You're  blind.  You  can't  see  into  the  philosophy  or 
necessity  of  such  action  on  their  part.  You  can't  realize  that 
what  concerns  one  concerns  all.  You're  perfectly  willing 
that  five  millions  of  people  shall  work  for  five  dollars  per 
week,  that  five  thousand  people  shall  make  five  hundred  or 
five  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  week.  You 
keep  all  these  folks  on  the  keen  jump  from  Monday  morning 
till  Saturday  night,  just  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  That 
favors  me.  Have  these  folks  any  time  to  become  polished, 
educated,  refined,  and  all  that?  No,  sir;  work  folks  like 
cart-horses,  and  they  become  cart-horses.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter for  me.  It  makes  'em  knobby,  bony,  angular,  and  rough. 
Every  rough,  in  your  blind  system  of  letting  things  go, 
makes  your  streets  at  night  more  unsafe,  and  travel  on  car 
and  boat  more  liable  to  disgusting  scenes.  All  the  better  for 
me." 

"  Go  away,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk.  You're 
an  improper  person.     You  talk  like  a  communist." 

"Ha!  ha!  So.  Has  the  ring  of  truth — hasn't  it?  Not 
agreeable.  No  ;  of  course  not.  Truth  never  is.  Want  to 
know  the  future?" 

"  No  !  Go  away  ;  I  would  no  more  of  thee  !." 
"  Oh,  yes;  take  the  whole  dose.  The  future's  plain  enough 
to  me.  You'll  go  on  and  on,  neglecting  this  growing  mass  of 
ignorance  in  your  midst  ;  your  system  will  grind  em  down 
finer  and  finer  ;  your  millions  will  get  poorer,  more  brutal, 
more  ignorant  ;  then'll  come  a  crash — revolution,  anarchy, 
excess,  dictatorship,  another  turn  over,  then  a  republic  again, 
and  probably  the  same  work  to  do  over  again,  a  dozen  times 
at  least,  before  you  can  ring  in  any  millennium  on  me." 

John  Thomas 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


NOT    "THE    OLD,    OLD     STORY.' 


It  was  nothing  new  to  Miss  Mollie  Welmuth  to  be  called 
a  hoyden  and  a  tom-boy,  to  be  asked,  in  despairing  tones,  if 
she  could  never  learn  to  behave  herself  properly,  wouldn't 
she  sometime  leave  off  some  of  her  boisterous  tricks,  or  did 
she  expect  to  run  races  and  climb  trees  all  her  life.  To  her 
sister  Carrie  she  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  this 
young  lady  declaring  Mollie's  escapades  to  be  "  perfectly 
horrid,33  and  saying  that  she  should  die  of  shame,  she  knew 
she  should  ;  she  could  never  survive  the  disgrace  into  which 
Mollie  would  some  day  bring  the  entire  family.  Being  her- 
self of  a  quieter  temperament  and  more  subdued  spirits,  she 
could  not  understand  the  buoyant  health  and  overflowing 
animal  spirits  that  made  this  violent  exercise  a  necessity  to 
the  younger  sister.  So  she  scolded  and  pleaded,  tried  alter- 
nately the  sarcastic  and  the  despairing,  resorted  to  ridicule 
and  tears.     But  all  to  no  purpose.     Mollie  would  reply: 

"  Carrie,  your  tongue  can  go  faster  than  mine — I'll  admit 
that  ;  but  I'll  wager  you  five  pounds  of  candy  against  a  pair 
of  new  skates  that  I  can  run  a  half  mile  in  just  fifteen  min- 
utes less  than  you  can  ;  "  or,  "  Carrie,  if  you'd  take  as  much 
out-door  exercise  as  1  do,  you'd  have  a  better  temper.  Let 
me,  as  your  confidential  physician,  advise  vpu  to  try  tree- 
climbing  for  a  month.  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it  very  bene- 
ficial." 

"The  best  medicine  I  could  take  for  my  temper  would  be 
for  you  to  desist  from  that  form  of  exercise  ;  but  I've  given 
up  all  hope."' 

"  Then,  if  you've  given  up  hope,  pray  give  up  scolding, 
too,"  would  be  Mollie's  response,  as  she  would  saunter  off  to 
find  her  brother  Alf,  and  tell  him  of  her  latest  encounter 
with  their  sister.  Now,  Alf  was  the  abetter  and  coadjutor 
of  everything  Mollie  did.  He  praised,  to  her  utmost  desire, 
all  her  deeds  of  daring,  and  incited  her  to  whatever  she  did 
not  think  of  herself.  He  thought  her  a  wonderful  girl,  and 
as  far  superior  to  her  companions,  who  were  afraid  of  tear- 
ing their  dresses  or  spoiling  their  complexions,  as  boys  were 
to  girls.  In  fact,  he  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  average 
boy,  and,  when  moved  to  unusual  admiration  by  some  extra- 
ordinary feat,  he  would  say : 

"  1  tell  you  what,  Mollie,  that's  as  good  as  any  boy  I  know 
could  do.     You're  first-class,  Mollie,  and  no  mistake." 

Alf  was  her  only  comfort  in  time  of  trouble — the  only  one 
to  whom  she  could  go  for  consolation  when  her  mother  be- 
came unusually  severe  and  her  sister  unusually  despairing. 
Her  father  was  neutral  on  the  subject.  He  left  all  matters 
of  discipline  to  his  wife,  having  much  confidence  in  her  good 
judgment  and  strength  of  will.  Nevertheless,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  attempt  occasionally  what  he  thought  to  be  a 
very  severe  frowning-down  upon  Mollie's  exuberant  spirits. 
Upon  such  occasions  he  would  place  a  hand  upon  each  of 
her  shoulders,  and,  bringing  his  mild  eyebrows  close  to- 
gether, he  would  say  : 

"  My  dear  daughter,  you  should  remember  that  you  are 
growing  up,  and  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  a  young  lady ; 
unless  you  leave  off  these  boyish  habits  now,  you  will  find 
that  their  influence  will  remain  upon  you,  and  be  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  you  hereafter." 

Mollie,  with  a  light  laugh,  would  reply  : 
"  My  dearest  father,  let  me  put  off  the  manners  of  the 
young  lady,  together  with  her  attire,  until  the  evil  day  comes. 
As  long  as  I  am  a  child  let  me  be  a  child." 

"  But  remember,  Mollie,  that  you  have  entered  your  teens, 
and  are  scarcely  a  child  now." 

Then  Mollie  would  promise  that  she  would  begin  to  try  to 
behave  a  little  better,  and  for  two  entire  days  would  prepare 
her  lessons  on  the  lowest  limb  of  the  apple-tree  which  stood 
in  the  back  yard,  instead  of  the  highest,  which  she  usually 
selected  ;  and  also  steadfastly  refused  to  participate  in  any 
whistling  matches  with  Alf,  unless  they  were  conducted  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  ears  of  her  mother  and  sister.  But 
usually  Mr.  Welmuth  said  to  his  wife  in  private  : 

"  Never  mind — let  the  girl  go.  She  will  outgrow  all  these 
things  by  and  by.  And,  in  the  meantime,  she  is  developing 
splendid  muscles." 

And  this  was  the  policy  Mrs.  Welmuth  usually  pursued, 
unless  moved  to  greater  severity  by  Carrie's  persuasions,  or 
some  horrifying  prank  perpetrated  by  Mollie  and  Alf.  But 
for  some  time  Mollie  had  begun  to  be  a  little  more  sober  in 
her  demeanor,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  family  except  Alf. 
He  grieved  much  that  Mollie  was  about  to  become  a  young 
lady,  and  remonstrated  with  her,  accused  her  of  cowardice, 
and  upon  one  occasion  even  went  to  the  length  of  telling  her 
she  had  no  more  spunk  than  other  girls.  One  morning,  go- 
ing into  the  dining-room,  Mollie  said  to  Mrs.  Welmuth  : 

"  Mother  mine,  rejoice  !  Your  erring  daughter  is  about  to 
be  reclaimed.  She  proposes  from  this  time  henceforth  to  do 
nothing  that  isn't  'proper,'  to  turn  her  back  resolutely  upon 
everything  that  my  beloved  sister  would  pronounce  '  shock- 
ing' or  '  horrid' ;  in  short,  from  this  time  on  she  intends  to 
be  a  very  proper  and  demure  young  lady." 

Carrie  had  entered  the  room  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
sentence,  and  she  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone  : 

"You  have  said  that  so  many  times,  Mollie,  that  you  cer- 
tainly should  not  expect  us  to  believe  it  now.  Really,  I  have 
no  hope  of  your  ever  reforming,  and  I  expect  to  see  you  and 
Alf  running  races  after  you  are  both  gray-headed." 

"My  dear,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  and  I  hope  you 
will  prove  that  you  are  in  earnest.  But  what  wonderful  in- 
fluence has  finally  persuaded  you  to  reform." 

"Mother,  it  is  only  a  surrendering  of  my  few  remaining 
liberties.  They  have  dropped  off  one  by  one,  as  my  dresses 
have  been  lengthened.  Only  think  of  it!  It  is  three  years 
and  more  since  I  came  down  stairs  in  any  other  than  the 
proper  manner — if  any  one  was  looking;  it  is  almost  two 
since  I  surveyed  the  world  from  the  top  of  the  barn,  and 
fully  six  months  since  I  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  apple- 
tree." 

"How  long  since  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  well?" 
quietly  inquired  Carrie. 

Mollie  colored  and  dropped  her  eyes,  for  this  was  an  es- 
capade which  she  had  hoped  her  mother  would  not  find  out. 
"Mollie! — what  is  this  you  have  been  doing?     Have  you 
really  been  down  in  the  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma.  It  was  yesterday.  I  was  leaning  on  the 
well-curb,  and  I  dropped  a  newspaper  into  the  well  that  I 
knew  papa  wanted  to  keep.     Alf  was  going  down  after  it, 


but  I  thought  it  would  be  such  fun  that  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  go." 

"  My  child,  that  was  really  dangerous.  How  did  you  go 
down  ?" 

"  Why,  Alf  tied  the  clothes-basket  to  the  end  of  the  well- 
rope,  and  let  me  down.  But,  mamma,  I  am  really  going  to 
reform,  and  you  know  I  had  to  do  some  farewell  prank  that 
was  worse  than  usual." 

"  When  is  this  wonderful  reformation,  which  will  be  sec- 
ond only  to  Luther's,  to  take  place?"  asked  Mr.  Welmuth. 

"Well,  papa,  I  thought  to-morrow  would  be  a  good  time. 
I'm  sixteen  to-morrow,  and  mamma  has  just  added  another 
inch  to  the  length  of  my  dresses ;  and,  taking  these  two 
things  into  consideration,  I  concluded  that  I  couldn't  put  off 
the  evil  day  any  longer,  and  a  young  lady  I  must  be." 

"And  I  suppose  the  house  will  resound  with  whistling  to- 
day?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  sister,  Mamie  Harding  and  I 
are  going  down  to  the  river  after  some  ferns;  and,  as  it  is 
my  last  day  of  freedom,  we  concluded  to  take  a  lunch  with 
us,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
woods." 

Soon  after,  the  two  girls,  laughing  and  talking  gayly,  started 
for  the  woods.  In  buoyant  health  and  exuberant  animal 
spirits  they  were  well  mated,  although  Mollie  was  the  more 
daring  of  the  two.  They  were  both  fond  of  nature,  and  had 
often  gone  together  on  such  expeditions  as  this,  rambling  all 
day  through  the  woods.  They  had  long  ago  gained  all  that 
stock  of  wood-lore  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  right  of  boys, 
and  were  well  versed  in  the  habits  of  all  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  be  found  near  their  home.  To-day,  after  roaming 
about  the  woods  for  several  hours,  they  seated  themselves 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  and  began  to  investigate  the  con- 
tents of  their  lunch-baskets,  amusing  themselves  in  the  mean- 
time with  extravagant  stories  of  imaginary  adventures  with 
which  to  horrify  their  friends  when  they  should  go  home. 
Just  then  Mollie  discovered  some  object  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  bend  in  the  stream,  and  just  beneath  the  bank,  to  which 
she  called  Mamie's  attention.  Mamie  threw  up  her  hands  in 
mock  horror,  and,  with  a  blank  look  on  her  face,  exclaimed : 

"  It's — it's — a  man  !  Good  gracious,  Mollie,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

"We  might  run,"  replied  Mollie,  taking  another  sandwich 
from  the  basket.  "  But  you  will  oblige  me,  my  dear,  by  not 
using  that  horrid  exclamation  any  more.  It  shocks  my  nerves 
terribly." 

"Are  you  rehearsing  to  me  the  speeches  you  expect  to 
make  to  Alf?  I  suppose  you  will  become  a  sort  of  Carrie 
to  him.  But  bring  your  mind  to  bear  upon  the  question  of 
what  we  are  to  do  with  that  man  sitting  down  there  fishing 
so  quietly." 

"  Mamie,  let's  have  some  fun  out  of  it." 

"Agreed;  but  what  can  we  do?  Throw  him  into  the  river, 
and  then  gain  his  everlasting  gratitude  by  rescuing  him  from 
a  horrible  death  ?  One  of  us  could  conveniently  drown  her- 
self, just  before  we  could  get  him  to  land,  in  order  to  save 
him  any  embarrassment  in  choosing  between  us ;  for  of  course 
he  would  marry  his  fair  preserver  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  senses,  and  it  would  complicate  matters  if  there  were  two. 
Shall  we  proceed  to  draw  cuts  to  find  out  which  one  stall 
sacrifice  herself  for  the  other's  interests?  Ha,  ha! — a  new- 
version  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  a  new  subject  for  the 
poets  and  novelists." 

"  Keep  still,  you  chatterbox,"  said  Mollie,  laughing, "  or  he 
will  hear  us.  I  have  it.  Do  you  notice  that  he  is  just  under- 
neath an  overhanging  ledge  ?  Well,  you  shall  station  your- 
self a  little  distance  this  side  of  him,  where  you  can  have  a 
good  view,  and  I  will  go  cautiously  upon  the  ledge  and  loosen 
some  of  those  small  rocks  so  that  they  will  go  clattering 
down  by  his  side  and  scare  him  half  out  of  his  senses.  If 
he  prepares  to  investigate  and  find  out  the  cause,  we  will 
beat  a  retreat." 

Accordingly,  with  subdued  laughter  and  sparkling  eyes, 
they  started  immediately  to  carry  out  their  project.  Mamie 
found  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  conceal  herself — a  small 
tree,  completely  covered  with  a  climbing  grape-vine,  through 
which  she  could  look  and  see  every  movement  of  their  via- 
tim  below,  and  be  herself  unseen.  Mollie  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  brink  of  the  ledge,  and,  putting  out  one  foot, 
began  to  loosen  the  pebbles  and  earth  about  its  edge,  when, 
to  her  great  astonishment,  the  whole  ledge  suddenly  gave 
way,  and,  with  a  scream  of  terror,  which  was  echoed  from 
behind  the  vines,  down  she  went,  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,- 
earth,  and  herbage,  clashing  and  clattering,  never  stopping 
until  she  lay  at  the  rivers  edge,  ankle  deep  in  the  soft  mud 
about  its  margin.  But  she  had  scarcely  landed  when  she  was 
upon  her  feet  again,  and  saw  Mamie,  pale  and  trembling 
with  fright,  hastening  down  the  hill;  then,  turning  about, 
she  saw  something  else,  which  sent  the  blood  from  her  lips 
and  caused  her  to  grow  cold  with  terror;  for,  stretched  upon 
the  bank,  was  a  handsome  young  man,  his  face  as  white  as 
the  dead,  and  a  stream  of  blood  running  across  his  face. 

"  Mamie,"  she  gasped,  "  I've  killed  him  !" 

They  looked  at  him  and  each  other  with  chattering  teeth 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  collected  their  senses,  and  one  of 
them  stanched  the  wound  in  his  cheek  and  drenched  his  face 
with  cold  water,  while  the  other  ran  for  help. 

They  soon  succeeded  in  getting  him  carried  to  the  town, 
and  then  returned  home, subdued  and  frightened.  Mollie,  with 
many  tears  and  blushes,  told  her  parents  just  how  it  had 
come  about.  She  learned  from  her  father  that  he  was  a 
young  man,  Russell  by  name,  who  was  stopping  in  the  town 
for  a  few  days  upon  some  business,  but  seemed  to  have  had 
no  friends  there.  The  next  day  her  father  came  to  her  with 
a  very  grave  face.  "  Mollie,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Russell  has 
been  hurt  more  seriously  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Yes- 
terday the  doctor  thought  there  was  nothing  but  a  few 
bruises  and  that  gash  on  his  cheek.  Now  it  appears  that  his 
head  has  been  injured,  too,  and  brain  fever  has  set  in." 

Mollie  heard  this  with  a  hysterical  choking  in  her  throat. 
Her  mother  felt  that  her  punishment  was  great  enough,  and 
refrained  from  adding  further  reproof,  other  than  "  My 
daughter,  let  this  prove  a  lesson  to  you." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  if  Mr.   Russell  gets  well  I   shall 

never   try  another  trick;  and    if  he    doesn't "  and  she 

buried  her  face,  sobbing,  m  her  mother's  lap. 

It  really  proved  to  be  a  serious  case.  For  several  weeks 
Mr.  Russell  lingered  just  on  the  brink  of  death.  During  all 
that  time  Mollie  was  a  changed  girl.  She  went  quietly  about 


the  house,  with  a  pale  face  and  great,  sad  eyes,  speaking  but 
few  words,  and  frequently  sitting  for  hours  at  a  time  without 
moving  or  speaking  a  word.  Her  parents  began  to  fear  that 
her  reason  would  be  unsettled,  and  when  finally  a  change  for 
the  better  took  place  in  Russell's  condition,  they  were  doubly 
grateful,  for  they  were  satisfied  that  two  lives  had  depended 
upon  that  issue. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man's  condition  would  allow  it,  Mr. 
Welmuth  had  him  removed  to  his  own  house,  in  order  that 
he  might  receive  every  attention  and  comfort.  As  long  as 
he  was  unconscious,  Mollie  was  almost  constantly  in  the 
sick  room,  and  was  unremitting  in  her  care  and  solicitude 
for  his  welfare.  The  change  in  the  girl  was  remarkable  ; 
from  a  careless,  romping  hoyden,  she  had  become  changed 
into  a  thoughtful,  care-taking  woman,  far  beyond  her  years. 
But,  as  soon  as  Russell  began-  to  take  any  notice  of  those 
who  were  about  him,  she  absented  herself  from  his  room, 
except  while  he  was  asleep.  Then  she  would  go  in,  noise- 
lessly move  about,  caring  for  the  room,  or  seat  herself  by 
the  bedside  until  he  would  show  signs  of  awaking,  when  she 
would  quietly  leave  again.  She  kept  this  up  until  he  began 
to  grow  quite  strong  again,  and  had  demanded  to  know 
where  he  was  and  why  he  was  there.  Mrs.  Welmuth  told 
the  whole  story,  and  then  commanded  him  to  go  to  sleep 
without  asking  any  more  questions  ;  soon  after,  she  left  the 
room  just  as  Mollie  entered  it  with  a  handsome  bouquet, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table,  and  after  lingering  a  moment 
was  about  to  leave,  when  Russell,  opening  his  eyes,  stared 
at  her  for  a  moment,  then  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  She 
gave  it  to  him,  but  he  held  it  in  his  hand  without  tasting  it. 

"  Are  you "  he  began,  but  stopped  short  without  fin- 
ishing the  question. 

"  Mollie  Welmuth,"  she  replied. 

"The  young  lady "  and  again  he  stopped,  hesitating. 

She  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  making  a  brave  effort 
to  keep  her  voice  steady  and  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  : 
"  Who,  to  gratify  a  foolish  desire  for  fun,  almost  killed  you. 
Mr.  Russell,  on  my  knees  I  could  beg  your  forgiveness,  al- 
though I  know  that  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  that  no 
amount  of  repentance  on  my  part  can  undo  it" 

"Miss  Welmuth,"  he  replied,  "I  am  afraid  you  feel  this 
too  deeply.  Your  pale  face  shows  that  you  have  suffered  as 
much  as  I  have,  and  even  more.  If  you  almost  took  my 
life  once,  your  careful  nursing  has  saved  it  afterward.  Here" 
(extending  his  hand),  "  let  this  be  a  token  of  mutual  forgive- 
ness." 

From  that  time  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  she  was  con- 
stantly by  his  side.  He  made  her  read  to  him  ;  she  talked 
and  laughed  with  him  ;  and,  as  he  grew  stronger,  she  took 
him  upon  long  drives  through  the  country.  He  enjoyed  her 
bright  conversation  and  lively  sallies  ;  and,  as  her  presence 
seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him,  Mrs.  Welmuth 
told  her  to  go  and  do  to  him  whatever  good  she  could.  Her 
health  and  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  her  cheeks  to  regain 
some  of  their  former  color.  But  she  was  entirely  cured  of  all 
her  boyish  habits  and  hoydenish  actions.  Some  natures 
never  wholly  develop  until  they  receive  a  severe  shock, 
which  disturbs  the  mental  poise  throughout,  and  brings  to 
light  qualities,  full-blown,  which  no  one  had  ever  supposed 
to  exist  within  them.  So  it  was  with  Mollie.  She  began  to 
show  a  consideration  and  a  respect  for  others  which  her  par- 
ents had  never  supposed  her  to  possess. 

Mr.  Russell  gained  in  health  and  strength  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  not  long  before  his  physician  declared  him  able  to 
proceed  on  his  journey.  Accordingly,  he  took  leave  of  his 
friends-,  declaring  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mollie 
for  being  the  cause  of  his  having  made  such  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances, and  went  on  his  way. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  there  came  a  letter,  bearing  the 
postmark  of  a  distant  city,  and  containing  a  wedding  card — 
John  Russell  and  Miss  Annie  Jones.  That  night  Mr.  Wel- 
muth said  to  his  wife : 

"Do  you  think  that  Mollie  felt  anything  more  than  pity 
for  that  man  Russell?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "It  is  hard  to  say.  It  was 
a  very  peculiar  position  for  her  to  be  placed  in.  The  shock 
and  change  in  her  whole  nature  made  it  still  easier  for  some 
other  feeling  to  spring  up.  But  it  is  possible  she  felt  nothing 
but  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  and  pity  for  his  sufferings.  And 
then  I  think  Russell  was  thoroughly  honorable,  and  never 
gave  her  the  least  cause  for  thinking  such  a  thing  possible. 
His  sending  this  wedding-card  is  another  precaution  which 
I  am  glad  he  took.  And  I  think  he  felt  a  warm,  honest 
friendship  for  her;  but  whether  there  had  begun  to  be  any- 
thing more  on  her  part  we  can  never  know,  for  she  would  be 
too  proud  to  admit  it  now." 

And  they  never  did  know,  although  Mamie  Harding's  quick 
eyes  caught  a  slight  flush  on  Mollie's  face  as  she  exclaimed, 
after  reading  the  card : 

"  Fudge  !  Mollie,  he  didn't  have  the  least  idea  of  what  was 
appropriate,  or  he  would  have  proposed  to  you,  and  you 
would  have  been  married  on  the  spot.  The  idea! — so  ro- 
mantic a  circumstance  not  to  end  in  the  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  !  Humph !  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  escap- 
ing the  horrible  destiny  of  being  tied  with  so  unromantic  a 
soul." 

San  Franxisco,  November,  1S80.  F.  F. 


Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Colonel  Ingersoll  met  on  the  train 
to  Washington  on  Wednesday  evening.  In  reply  to  Colonel 
Ingersoll's  greeting,  "  How  do  you  feel  to-night?"  General 
Butler  said,  "Oh,  pretty  well."  "Why,"  said  Colonel  Inger- 
soll, in  a  surprised  tone,  "  I  supposed  you  must  be  feeling 
very  sick  over  Garfield's  election."  "  I  misunderstood  you," 
replied  Butler,  "I  do  feel  badly  enough  ;"  and  then  added  : 
"You  and  Beecher  did  it,  colonel."  "Well,"  retorted  the 
colonel,  "how  could  you  expect  to  win,  with  the  Lord  and  the 
devil  both  against  you?" 


If  a  newspaper  should  contain  all  the  things  that  all  its 
readers  want  it  to  print,  it  would  have  to  be  bigger  than  a 
bed-spread.  If  it  should  leave  out  all  that  each  of  its  read- 
ers does  not  wish  to  read,  it  would  be  blank  paper. 


At  the  fete  of  Saint-Cloud,  on  the  wooden  horses. 
Calino  is  about  to  mount  a  white  horse.    Sudden'''  lie  stops, 
"Ah!"  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  convictio:,  "I  v 
white  horse;  they  are  said  to  be  always  baul 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


DISCUSSING    THE    VICTORY. 


New  York,  November  u,  1880. 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  us !" 

When  General  Garfield  uttered  this  legend  he  but  gave 
voice  to  an  inspiration.  The  invisible  powers,  whatever  and 
wherever  they  may  be,  that  favor  truth  and  right,  have  been 
in  league  with  the  Republican  party  this  year  in  the  most  in- 
tense and  bitter  political  struggle  the  country  has  ever  wit- 
nessed— at  least  this  is  true  of  the  State  of  New  York.  All 
sorts  of  ingenious  theories  are  advanced  by  partisans  to  ac- 
count for  the  crushing  defeat  which  has  overtaken  the  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  The  work, 
however,  is  one  of  supererogation,  and  is  not  indulged  in  by 
sensible  men.  Two  representative  sentiments  from  Demo- 
crats, who  are  personal  friends  of  the  writer,  will  suffice  to 
clinch  the  fact.  Said  a  brilliant  and  prominent  young  Dem- 
ocratic lawyer,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Sunday  night : 
•  "  Don't  imagine  I  feel  badly  about  Garfield's  election,  for 
I  do  not.  I  tell  you,  the  solid  South  and  Tammany  Hall 
never  combine  for  any  good  purpose,  and  the  people  have 
just  said  so  through  the  ballot-box." 

Yesterday,  in  front  of  the  Herald  building,  the  home  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett's  great  paper,  which  has  waged  such 
trenchant  and  unceasing  warfare  on  John  Kelly,  I  met  a  well- 
informed  and  level-headed  Democratic  politician,  where- 
upon the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

"Well,  you  fellows  have  got  us  dead  to  rights,  this  time, 
sure.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  raise  the  deuce  generally  ?"' 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  we  shall  try  to  behave  ourselves,  and 
profit  by  the  blunders  of  your  people  in  Congress,  and  in 
party  management." 

"  If  you  do  that,  there's  no  limit  to  the  tenure  of  your 
power.  What  folly  [pointing  toward  the  He7'ald  building], 
for  this  sheet  to  pitch  into  Kelly  and  McLaughlin,  and  say 
'they  did  it.'  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  business 
interests  of  the  country  did  it." 

And  that  is  about  the  "centre  and  circumference"  of  the 
matter.  Great  financial  and  business  interests  were  menaced, 
and,  stirred  by  the  potent  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  "  the  first  law  of  nature,"  they  rose  in  their  might  and  over- 
threw pretention,  fraud,  and  incompetency,  enthroned  in  the 
guise  of  a  once  great  and  powerful  political  party. 

The  spirit  that  animated  the  campaign  of  1880  was  sub- 
stantially kindred  to  that  of  the  first  Lincoln  campaign.  It 
flamed  up  everywhere,  and  its  intensity  could  not  be  resisted. 
Ordinary  political  methods — which  Barnum  had  heretofore 
made  notorious  and  odious,  though  in  a  measure  effective-;— 
were  impotent.  This  famous  necromancer,  whom  the  Dem- 
ocratic press  praised  when  he  succeeded,  and  now  curses  in 
his  hour  of  discomfiture  and  failure,  could  not  drive  into  his 
own  State  of  Connecticut  enough  "mules,"  or  lay  enough 
"steel  rails"  there,  to  make  it  anything  else  but  Republican. 

Heads  of  great  commercial  and  business  houses  trudged 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  carrying  lanterns  and  torches,  and 
worked  "  like  beavers  "  all  day  at  the  polls.  Some  of  them 
had  never  but  once  before  done  such  a  thing ;  many  of  them, 
never.  In  the  face  of  this,  of  what  avail  could  be  slander, 
falsehood,  forgery,  and  the  ordinary  machinations  of  unscru- 
pulous pot-house  politicians,  like  Barnum  and  his  confreres, 
some  of  whom  may  figure  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  a 
state-prison  convict  before  Republicans  have  done  with  the 
infamous  Morey  letter  forgery  ? 

Do  men  tell  the  truth  about  each  other  when  they  are 
mad?  If  so,  the  Democratic  press,  both  North  and  South, 
is  indulging  in  a  most  edifying  and  racy  "new  departure." 
It  appears  now,  on  their  own  confession, that  all  Republicans 
said  of  them  before  election  was  true — only  it  wasn't  put 
strong  enough.  Friends  on  the  Pacific  slope  may  set  New 
York  State  down  as  Republican  for  the  ensuing  eight  years. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  forged  Chinese  letter.  Long  be- 
fore this  communication  reaches  you,  the  telegraph  will  have 
announced  the  utter  collapse  of  the  defense  in  the  case  of 
Philp,  charged  with  writing  the  Morey  letter.  James  O'Brien, 
alias  Robert  Lindsay,  alias  James  L.  Barry,  the  man  who 
swore  he  knew  Morey,  and  saw  the  original  letter  written  by' 
General  Garfield  to  Morey,  now  confesses — after  having  been 
deserted  by  his  lawyers  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee— that  his  whole  testimony  was  a  fabrication;  that  he 
was  instigated  to  it  by  a  Democratic  Presidential  elector  in 
Maryland,  and  that  he  is  a  professional  thief  and  criminal, 
and  therefore  a  legitimate  prote'ge'  of  Barnum's.  Samuel 
S.  Morey,  who  swore  that  he  had  an  uncle,  H.  L.  Morey, 
etc.,  also  confesses  to  perjury,  and*  declares  he  was  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  one  John  Sanborn,  a  Democratic  lawyer,  and  a 
Hancock  and  English  Presidential  elector  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others,  agents  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  !  The  fact  of  the  forgery  is  established,  and  also 
the  connection  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  with 
it.  Surely,  the  party  which  was  the  author  of  the  "cipher 
dispatches"  has  vindicated  and  perpetuated  its  reputation  ! 
But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  lowest  depths  of  this  villainy 
will  be  probed,  and  swift  and  adequate  justice  will  be  meted 
out  to  its  designers  and  projectors. 

New  York  Republicans  believe  the  forged  letter  lost  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada  to  Garfield  and  Arthur,  and 
they  will  now  take  "sweet  revenge."  The  grim  day  of  reck- 
oning is  at  hand,  and  there  are  those  slumbering  in  fancied 
security  who  will  awake  to  find  it  has  "an  awful  reach." 

We  are  not  of  those  who  take  much  stock  in  Cabinet- 
building,  for  we  believe  President-elect  Garfield  perfectly 
competent  to  construct  this  department  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  and  to  the  country  at  large.  One  Cabinet 
appointment,  however,  were  it  to  be  made,  would  give  uni- 
versal and  unbounded  satisfaction  to  Republicans  in  the  Em- 
pire State.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  some  that  Postmaster 
Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York,  could  have  become  Post- 
master-General upon"  the  resignation  of  Judge  Key,  had  he 
so  desired,  but  he  did  not.  Under  a  new  administration, 
with  four  years  before  him  in  which  to  undertake  and  prose- 
cute the  herculean  labors  that  would  necessarily  attend 
a  reconstruction  of  the  postal  service  of  the  country,  it  is 
believed  Mr.  James  could  be  induced  to  give  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  the  benefit  of  his  genius  in  executive 
methods,  and  of  his  ripe  and  comprehensive  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  practical  and  multifarious  questions  of 
l]  ,1'lministration  in  the  New  York  Post-office.  In  no 
1  department  of  the  Government  are  practical  knowl- 


edge and  experience  so  indispensable  as  in  the  Post-office 
Department.  It  is  essentially  a  business  institution,  and,  as 
such,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
people  than  any  other.  Who  could  fill  the  place  better  than 
Mr.  James  ?  He  would  bring  to  this  position  many  qualities 
peculiarly  desirable  at  this  juncture  in  a  Cabinet  officer. 
His  experience  in  politics,  and  in  dealing  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  human  nature,  is  great.  The  unusual  degree  of  per- 
sonal popularity,  too,  enjoyed  by  the  Postmaster  of  New 
York  is  fittingly  witnessed  in  the  tendering  to  him  this  fall  of 
the  unanimous  nomination  for  mayor — a  movement  of  busi- 
ness men  and  not  of  politicians.  It  is  the  general  desire  in 
New  York  that  Mr.  James  shall  be  the  next  Postmaster- 
General.  Jurat. 

Reply. 
"  Something,"  he  begged;  "a  sombre  thought. 
With  idle  fancies  overwrought, 

This  space  to  fill ; 
A  smile  or  tear  in  love-words  set, 
A  trifle,  easy  to  forget, 
Or what  you  will." 

"  Tiue  idlers,  sir,   don't  squander  time 
In  spinning  warp  and  woof  of  rhyme 

To  fill  a  column," 
She  answered,   "Days  would  lose  their  sweet 
If  spent  in  sifting  phrases  neat 

And  fancies  solemn. 

"  And,  surely,  you  at  least  should  know 
How,  when  we  twist  our  flower-knots  so, 

With  awkward  touches, 
Striving  to  please  some  careless  eye, 
The  garden  beauties  droop  and  die, 

Or  lean  on  crutches. 

"  What  poet-art  of  yours  or  mine 
Could  lend  one  sparkle  to  this  wine 

Of  autumn  weather — 
Could  gild  the  towers  we  built  in  Spain, 
Or  round  the  year's  fair  daisy-chain 

We  wove  together? 

"  Let  other  dreamers,  if  they  choose, 
Their  snowy  summer-pages  use 

For  well-turned  verses ; 
We  sit  with  happy,  folded  hands, 
Waiting  Pactolus'  shining  sands 
To  fill  our  purses." 
Sacramento,  November  8,  1880.  K.  B. 


The  epidemic  is  over.  Its  favorable  ending  was  due  to 
general  vaccination  and  to  the  isolation  of  the  cases  that  oc- 
curred. It  was  stamped  out  in  spite  of  many  favorable  con- 
ditions for  its  continuance.  Now  that  the  alarming  mani- 
festations have  ended,  we  shall  probably  relapse  into  indif- 
ference, or  at  least  into  neglect  of  prudential  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Two  serious  and  criminal  violations  of  known  and 
immutable  sanitary  law  are  peristed  in.  We  keep  our  sew- 
ers in  a  poisonous  condition,  and  many  drink  water  from 
wells  that  are  more  death-dealing  than  forty-rod  whisky, 
and  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  would  be  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  sewers.  Ignorant  people  imagine  that  water  which 
is  clear,  and  free  from  visible  pollutions,  is  not  unwholesome. 
It  is  a  serious  and  often  fatal  error.  Every  leaky  drain,  cess- 
pool, water-closet,  and  sewer  deposits  its  waste  material  in 
the  earth,  as  does  every  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
substance  that  lies  upon  or  below  the  surface.  Deleterious 
gases  from  cemeteries,  factories,  gas-works,  and  all  other 
foul  generators,  are  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  ground,  where, 
mingling  with  the  rainfall,  they  are  carried  down  through  the 
sandy,  porous  soil,  and  poison  the  water  tapped  by  wells. 
Even  the  artesian  -  well  water  of  a  city  is  simi- 
larly impregnated.  Especially  must  this  be  so  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  sandy  formation  is  so  favorable 
for  rapid  and  easy  infiltration.  Where  such  conditions  and 
practices  exist,  epidemics  and  zymotic  disease  are  invited. 
No  intelligent  people  should  tolerate  such  violation  of  na- 
ture's laws.  It  could  not  exist  in  London,  New  York,  or 
Boston.  It  ought  not  to  exist  in  San  Francisco.  Both  of 
the  evils  complained  of  can  be  obviated.  The  topography 
suggests  an  easy  method  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  sew- 
ers. A  few  reservoirs  erected  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  bay,  would  furnish  a  cheap  and 
efficient  mode  of  flushing.  The  cost  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining such  would  not  equal  one-half  the  damage  to  busi- 
ness and  property  caused  by  one  serious  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever,  or  cholera.  As  to  the  use  of  well  water, 
it  should  be  prohibited  by  law  if  the  interest  of  individual 
self-preservation  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  such  folly. 
Artesian  or  surface  wells  in  rural  districts  may  supply  water 
sufficiently  pure  for  health.  In  cities,  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility that  they  should  do  so. 

Two  fops  staring  at  a  very  pale  beauty,  in  the  street. 

Says  one : 

"  She  isn't  at  all  bad-looking,  but  why  in  the  devil  does  she 
whiten  herself  like  that?" 

"Ordinance  of  the  law.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  all 
the  facades  must  be  whitewashed." 

An  advocate,  seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  use  in 
denying  certain  charges  against  his  client,  suddenly  changed 
his  plan  of  battle,  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  success  in  another 
way. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  he  said  ;  "my  client  is  a  scoundrel — the 
worst  liar  in  the  world." 

The  judge,  coldly : 

"Advocate,  you  forget  yourself." 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  graciously  remarks  that  she  does  not 
read  the  newspaper  criticisms  upon  her  performance.  And 
Truth  ungraciously  remarks  :  "  The  fact  is,  she  can't." 

"Just  look,  ma  petite,  see  this   sweet  family  of  rabbits  ! 
Thou  seest  the  papa,  the  mamma,  the  children." 
"  But  where  is  the  nurse?" 


Froude  :  A  bad  king  is  like  a  bad  season.  The  next  may 
bring  improvement  ;  or,  if  his  rule  be  wholly  intolerable,  he 
can  be  deposed.  Under  a  bad  constitution  no  such  change 
is  possible.     It  can  be  ended  only  by  a  revolution. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  In  the  grief  or  mischance  of  a  friend 
there  is  something  which  always  gives  pleasure. 

Owen  Meredith  : 

Once  let  a  man  show  the  world  that  he  feels 
Afraid  of  its  bark,  and  'twill  fly  at  his  heels  ; 
Let  him  fearlessly  face  it,  'twill  leave  him  alone  ; 
But  'twill  fawn  at  his  feet  if  he  fling  it  a  bone. 

Mrs.  Alexander  :  Alas  !  that  the  tendency  of  life's  current 
is  to  drift  the  round  men  into  square  holes,  and  vice  versa. 

Hawthorne  :  I  find  nothing  so  singular  in  life  as  that 
everything  appears  to  love  its  substance  the  instant  one  actu- 
ally grapples  with  it. 

Emerson  :  The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  who 
frequent  it. 

Doctor  De<?ms :  No  one  thing  is  exactly  and  thoroughly 
known  by  any  man  or  by  all  men. 

Goethe:  What  are  one's  so-called  bad  feelings  in  youth, 
but  so  many  organs  by  means  of  which  man  is  to  help  him- 
self into  life? 

Pascal:  Man  being  fallen  from  his  natural  estate,  there  is 
no  object  so  extravagant  as  not  to  be  capable  of  attracting 
his  desire.  Ever  since  he  lost  his  real  good,  everything 
cheats  him  with  the  appearance  of  it — even  his  own  destruc- 
tion, though  contrary  as  this  seems  both  to  reason  and  nature. 

Johnson :  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of 
mankind;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  de- 
bauched, will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowl- 
edge. 

Anon  : 

Everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 
And  this  huge  state  presented!  naught  but  shows. 
Whereon  the  stars  in  silent  influence  comment. 

Winwood  Reade :  Mankind  grows  because  men  desire  to 
better  themselves,  and  this  desire  proceeds  from  the  inequal- 
ity of  conditions. 

Robert  Walpole :  If  things  are  quiet,  let  them  be  quiet. 

Madame  de  Re'musat:  Political  hatred  is  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles  :  one  sees  everybody,  every  opinion,  or  every  sen- 
timent only  through  the  glass  of  one's  passions. 

Draper :  Anthropomorphism  will  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  unintellectual.  Their  god,  at  the  best,  will 
never  be  anything  more  than  the  gigantic  shadow  of  a  man 
— a  vast  phantom  of  humanity — like  one  of  those  Alpine 
spectres  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  clouds  by  him  who  turns 
his  back  on  the  sun. 

Lola  Montez:  Discord  is  an  incendiary  who  sets  fire  to  the 
house  of  love  over  one's  very  head  ;  but  monotony  is  an  un- 
derminer,  who  saps  the  foundation,  and  when  there  is  a  fall, 
love  is  forever  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Bulwer  :  All  our  friends,  perhaps,  desire  our  happiness  ; 
but  then  it  must  invariably  be  in  their  own  way.  What  a 
pity  that  they  do  not  employ  the  same  zeal  in  making  us 
happy  in  our  own  ! 

Ouida  :  The  most  adroit  falsehood  is  but  thin  ice,  that 
may  break  any  day.  The  true  art  is  to  know  how  to  hold 
truth,  and  how  to  withhold  it  ;  but  never  to  deal  with  any- 
thing else. 

De  Quincey  :  The  British  are,  under  the  mask  of  a  cold 
and  reserved  demeanor,  the  most  impassioned  of  all  nations; 
in  fact,  it  requires  but  little  philosophy  to  see  that,  always, 
where  the  internal  heat  and  power  is  greatest,  there  will  the 
outside  surface  be  the  coldest. 

Owen  Meredith  : 

When  women  begin  to  feel  youth  and  their  beauty 

Slip  from  them,  they  count  it  a  sort  of  a  duty 

To  let  nothing  else  slip  away  unsecured 

Which  these,  while  they  last,  might  once  have  procured. 

Carlyle  :  The  world  is  an  old  woman,  and  mistakes  any 
gilt  farthing  for  a  gold  coin  ;  whereby  being  often  cheated, 
she  will  thenceforth  trust  nothing  but  the  common  copper. 

George  Ebers :  The  mother  of  foresight  looks  backward. 

George  Eliot  :  We  are  so  made,  almost  all  of  us,  that  the 
false  seeming  which  we  have  thought  of  with  painful  shrink- 
ing, when  beforehand  in  our  solitude  it  has  urged  itself 
on  us  as  a  necessity,  will  possess  our  muscles  and  move  our 
lips  as  if  nothing  but  that  were  easy  when  once  we  have 
come  under  the  stimulus  of  expectant  eyes  and  ears. 

Owen  Meredith:  There  is  purpose  in  pain,  otherwise  it 
were  devilish. 

Ouida  :  When  the  world  has  decided  that  the  less  said  the 
better,  it  always  proceeds  directly  to  say  everything  in  the 
utmost  abundance  that  it  can  possibly  think  of. 

O.  W.  Holmes  :  Put  not  your  trust-in  money,  but  put  your 
money  in  trust. 

G.  W.  Curtis  :  An  old  belle  who  endeavors  to  retain  by 
sharp  wit  and  spicy  scandal  the  place  she  held  only  in  virtue 
of  youth  and  spirited  beauty,  is,  in  a  new  circle  of  youth  and 
beauty,  like  an  enemy  firing  at  you  from  the  windows  of  your 
own  house. 

Schlegel  :  Authorship  is,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  pursued,  an  infamy,  a  pastime,  a  day-labor,  a  handicraft, 
an  art,  a  science,  a  virtue. 

Doctor  Lord  :  Nothing  is  so  crushing  as  the  dispersion  of 
illusions. 

Horace  *  An  unskillful  avoidance  of  faults  often  leads  into 
error.  Fag,  M.  P. 

San  Francisco,  November  8,  1S80. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


I  was  sitting  in  my  .office  on  Saturday  morning  of  last 
week,  wnen  there  came  to  arrange  certain  business  touching 
the  lease  of  a  tule  farm,  at  Point  of  Timber,  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  two  Chinese.  The  one  was  a  dark-looking, 
grim  Tartar,  evidently  a  laborer,  intent  upon  securing  certain 
modifications  of  his  lease,  by  reason  of  an  overflow  and  loss 
of  crop  by  the  breaking  .of  the  levee.  The  other  came  as 
interpreter.  He  was  an  intelligent,  well-dressed,  good-look- 
ing, polite  gentleman.  He  spoke  English  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly. He  understood  the  law  governing  the  kind  of  con- 
tract we  were  discussing.  He  evidenced  familiarity  with  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  and  altogether  impressed  me  as  a 
man  of  superior  attainments,  so  much  so  that,  when  our  bus- 
iness interview  had  terminated,  and  the  Chinaman  who  came 
with  the  lease  had  taken  his  departure,  I  invited  him  to  re- 
main. He  replied  by  saying  that  he  was  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Argonaut,  that  he  was  especially  interested  in  its  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  questions  of  immigration,  elective 
franchise,  and  other  kindred  topics,  and  that  he  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  one  of  its  editors.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  report  of  the  late  Senator  Mor- 
ton, of  Indiana,  in  reference  to  the  Chinese,  and  what  he 
thought  generally  concerning  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
to  this  coast.  He  replied  by  saying  that  he  knew  Senator 
Morton  very  well,  and  had  had  repeated  interviews  with  him 
when  sitting  on  the  Chinese  Commission  in  San  Franaisco  ; 
that  his  views  were  well  known,  and  that  the  Senator  had, 
with  great  frankness,  expressed  to  him  the  opinion  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  Chinese  question  was  to  give  to  them 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  had  been  extended  to  foreigners  from  Europe 
and  to  enfranchised  slaves.  This  did  not  altogether  surprise 
me  when  I  remembered  the  attitude  taken  by  Senator  Mor- 
ton, and  when  I  remembered  the  fact  that  from  Charles 
Crocker,  John  W.  Dwinelle,  Governor  Stanford,  and  several 
others,  he  had  pointedly  asked  their  opinions  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  gmng  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Chinese, 
showing  that  ne  had  this  idea  prominently  in  his  mind. 
My  conversation  with  this  Chinese  gentleman  was  a  long 
one.  1  can  not  endeavor  to  give  his  language,  but  immedi- 
ately upon  his  departure  I  embodied  his  ideas  as  he  gave 
them  to  me  in  an  elaborate  memorandum,  for  the  purpose  of 
publication.  He  said  :  "  Your  country,  which  you  call  Amer- 
ica, does  not  belong  to  you  by  right  of  discovery.  You  have 
not  even  given  to  it  the  name  of  Columbus,  the  true  Spanish 
finder,  but  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  name  it  after 
the  ungrateful  lieutenant  of  Columbus,  who  endeavored  to 
steal  from  him  .the  just  credit  of  his  enterprise — one  Amer- 
icus  Vespucius.  The  Danes,  or  Northmen,  had  discovered 
the  continent  before  Columbus.  The  Chinese  had  discov- 
ered it,  and  peopled  this,  its  western  coast,  centuries  before 
that  time.  By  the  right  of  discovery — if  there  is  anything  in 
so  barbarous  a  claim — America  belongs  to  China.  When 
the  age  of  colonization  came,  the  English — who,  next  to  the 
Chinese,  are  the  first  people  of  the  world— occupied  the  coun- 
try. They  did  not  occupy  it  alone,  for  after  them  came  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese.  They 
robbed  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  They  stole  it  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  humanity — in  the  name  of  a  religion 
that  counts  all  races  as  of  a  common  family,  descended  from 
a  common  pair;  that  makes  the  earth  but  a  stopping-place  for 
another  world,  and  time  but  the  preparation  for  eternity — a 
humanity  that  makes  all  children  of  the  same  God,  and 
brothers  of  the  same  household.  You  professed  to  take  the 
land  from  the  Indians  in  trust  for  all  other  races,  and  to 
make  it  the  home,  refuge,  and  asylum  of  all  people.  You 
formulated  this  idea  of  equality  under  your  laws.  You  wrote 
it  in  your  constitution.  You  fought  for  it.  You  have  boasted 
of  it.  Your  flag,  your  laws,  your  civilization,  and  your  reli- 
gion are  permeated  with  this  sentiment.  You  have  sent  em- 
bassadors asking  other  lands  to  make  treaties  with  you.  You 
have  forced  yourselves  upon  the  Chinese,  and  entered  into 
treaty  with  their  emperor,  once  thirty  years  ago,  and  again 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burlingame.  You  have  invited  my  peo- 
ple here.  You  have  agreed  to  give  them  the  protection  of 
your  laws.  You  have  sent  your  missionaries  to  our  land  to 
talk  of  your  God,  and  of  a  faith  that  is  better  than  ours. 
We  have  come  in  obedience  to  the  law.  We  had  a  right  to 
come,  and  it  is  not  honorable,  or  manly,  or  fair  to  deprive  us 
of  any  rights  under  the  law.  It  is  not  a  good  argument  that 
the  Irish  are  prejudiced,  and  that  it  is  they  who  are  making 
all  this  fuss.  They  have  no  other  or  better  right  here  than 
we,  for  they  are  immigrants  as  we  are.  Subdue  your  Irish, 
and  punish  them  if  they  violate  your  hospitalities  and  forget 
that  they,  too,  are  here  by  the  sufferance  and  the  indulgence 
of  those  who,  in  turn,  are  all  foreigners,  and  all  of  whom 
have  come  to  the  country  within  three  hundred  years  of  time. 
The  Chinese  is  an  older  nation  than  any  in  Europe.  Its 
people  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Europe.  Its  reli- 
gion, or  philosophy,  is  superior  to  yours.  Your  religion  is  all 
based  upon  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  fable,  an  impossible  lie; 
your  religious  books  are  a  tissue  of  ludicrous  tales.  China 
had  a  complete  civilization  when  your  ancestors  were  wild 
barbarians.  It  has  made  all  the  experiments  in  government 
that  you  are  now  essaying.  All  the  philosophies  with  which 
your  learned  men  are  now  struggling  are  laid  away,  forgot- 
ten and  exploded,  among  our  dusty  manuscripts.  All  that 
you  have  good  in  your  moral  code  comes  from  the  maxims 
of  our  dead  wise  men.  Of  all  your  boasted  achievements  in 
science,  your  machinery  to  save  labor,  your  improved  modes 
of  navigation,  and  newly  discovered  forces  of  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  and  electricity,  are  only  desirable  to  a  nation 
struggling  in  its  infancy,  and  most  of  them  will  be  discarded 
as  unprofitable  when  you  arrive  at  mature  years.  And  why 
not  make  citizens  of  the  Chinese  ?  They  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  material  you  are  now  using.  The  Chinese  are 
more  intelligent  than  the  Irish.  They  are  more  industrious. 
They  are  more  economical,  more  temperate,  more  ingenious, 
better  merchants,  better  mechanics,  better  laborers,  more 
obedient  to  the  law,  less  riotous,  less  brutal.  They  are  more 
honest,  more  faithful  to  engagements,  less  bigoted,  less  su- 
perstitious. They  are  more  filial,  better  husbands,  and  bet- 
ter fathers.     They  are  in  all  respects  better  citizens.     They 


do  not  believe  in  an  infallible  Pope  who  lives  in  Rome,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  Fathers  Pendergast  or  Gallagher  or 
Spreckles  or  Rooney  can  forgive  them  for  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness or  the  commission  of  crimes.  And  suppose  the  Chi- 
nese did  rule  San  Francisco  and  have  the  political  control  of 
the  city,  could  you  have  a  worse  Mayor  than  Mr.  Kalloch, 
or  a  worse  condition  of  things  than  that  which  every  winter 
permits  a  class  of  idle  and  profligate  tramps  to  threaten  to 
burn  your  city  unless  you  feed  them  ?  Could  your  taxes  be 
much  increased,  or  your  laws  much  worse  administered  ? 
Our  Chinese  country  and  our  Chinese  cities,  more  populous 
than  yours,  have  endured  for  long  ages.  They  are  better 
governed  than  San  Francisco.  Life  there  is  more  secure, 
and  property  more  safe.  Rights  are  more  respected,  and 
better  order  prevails.  How  about  your  city  of  New  York? 
It  is  ruled  by  the  Irish,  under  a  foreigner.  Look  at  its 
taxes  and  its  burdens,  its  poverty  and  its  crime.  Do  you 
think  it  the  model  of  municipal  government?  If  the  Chi- 
nese ruled  San  Francisco,  it  would  not  be  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor  that  would  hold  office.  It  would  be  the  man- 
darin class,  which  is  composed  of  intelligent  men.  If  the 
Chinese  were  in  a  majority,  would  they  not  have  the 
right  to  rule?  Is  not  the  whole  of  your  Government  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  majority  has  the  right  to  govern 
the  minority?  You  have  preserved  no  vestige  of  minority 
representation.  What  is  best  for  the  greatest  number  is  an 
axiom  of  your  political  code.  The  Chinese  do  not  desire  to 
vote.  They  do  not  wish  to  become  citizens.  They  love 
their  country*  and  intend  to  return  to  it.  It  is  not  overrun 
with  population.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  and  wild 
land.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  extension  and  en- 
terprise within  its  borders.  When  they  do  emigrate  they 
will  not  come  this  way.  They  will  not  cross  the  ocean  east- 
ward to  California.  They  are  more  likely  to  go  westward 
along  their  old  track  of  conquest.  But  the  whole  thing  is  a 
myth  of  the  imagination.  It  is  the  fear  that  comes  from 
cowardice.  It  is  good  enough  Democratic  and  Republican 
"make-talk."  The  Chinese  come  here  to  earn  money.  They 
give  you  their  money's  worth  in  labor.  If  they  take  away  a 
dollar  in  silver,  they  leave  a  dollar  in  labor.  Ah  Yek,  who 
farms  your  tule  land,  redeemed  it  from  a  swamp.  When 
he  goes  he  leaves  you  a  meadow.  For  this  redemption  you 
give  him  the  three  annual  crops  that  he  has  raised  from 
a  swamp,  and  he  leaves  you  a  farm  to  be  valuable  for  all 
time  to  come.  Would  it  be  any  better  if  we  brought 
our  families  ?  I  do  not  know.  The  Chinese  will  not  bring 
their  families.  If  America  would  imitate  China,  it  would  be 
well.  We  look  out  for  ourselves.  We  do  not  prevent  im- 
migration. Anybody  can  come  to  China  and  live,  but  they 
must  work.  In  all  the  four  thousand  years  of  Chinese  na- 
tionality, in  all  the  dynasties,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
or  a  government  in  which  the  Chinese  have  invited  a  for- 
eign race  to  come  in  and  eat  them  up  and  govern  them  as 
you  have  the  Irish.  We  have  been  conquered  by  the  Tar- 
tars. We  have  had  civil  wars,  but  we  have  never  offered 
the  premium  of  free  lands,  and  citizenship,  and  office,  to  in- 
duce any  foreign  people  to  come  to  China  and  rule  the  land. 
Yes,  I  am  sarcastic.  I  am  laughing  at  you.  Yours  is  a 
baby  government,  playing  at  keep  house.  You  have  no 
statesmen,  no  thinkers.  Your  Government  cannot  last.  It 
will  go  to  pieces.  It  is  going  to  pieces  now.  Where  every- 
body votes,  there  will  be  clamors,  and  riots,  and  civil  war. 
At  the  election  of  one  President,  the  South  went  to  war.  At 
the  election  of  the  present  President,  you  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape. To-day  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  election  of 
Garfield.  Every  four  years  there  comes  around  a  new  dan- 
ger, intensifying  as  the  turbulent,  pauper,  and  demagogue 
class  increases.  You  have  more  important  questions  than  the 
Chinese.  You  have  a  more  dangerous  element  in  your  midst 
than  the  Chinese.  You  have  problems  to  solve  in  govern- 
ment that  are  more  serious  than  any  involved  in  the  immi- 
gration of  a  few  thousand  Chinamen,  who  will  stay  but  a  short 
time,  and  who  take  away  no  dollar  they  do  not  earn." 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  French  female  who  plays  in  theatres, 
is  in  America.  I  am  glad  that  the  New  York  public  has  not 
lost  its  head  or  conscience  in  admiration  of  the  undoubted 
genius  of  this  Frenchwoman.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  her 
clothes,  and  herself,  and  her  acting,  if  she  comes  to  San 
Francisco;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  hope  she  will  not  come.  I 
can  not  disassociate  the  woman  and  the  actress.  Through 
the  illusions  of  the  stage,  its  glare  of  lights,  its  scenery,  its 
mimic  passions,  its  sheet-iron  thunder  and  lightning  flashes 
of  lycopodium,  I  see  the  poor,  frail  skeleton  of  the  woman, 
and  I  am  not  enchanted.  I  look  behind  the  scenes,  and  be- 
yond them  out  into  the  private  life.  I  did  like  the  Countess 
Bozenta,  and  was  enchanted  with  her.  I  recognized  her 
genius  and  her  womanhood  ;  her  graceful  acting,  and  her 
impassioned  representations  of  the  unreal.  Between  the 
characters  she  represented  and  myself  there  stalked  no  grim 
social  phantom,  no  hollow-eyed  skeleton  ;  there  came  up  no 
other  scenes,  no  orgies,  no  shadows  of  shame.  I  like  the 
lady  in  the  actress,  as  I  like  the  gentleman  in  the  judge,  in 
the  politician — in  all  men  of  authority.  The  Bernhardt  is  a 
Jewess.  Rachel  was  a  Jewess.  The  Jews  are  a  marvelous 
and  wonderful  people.  I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to 
write  my  views  concerning  the  Jews."  There  are  so  many 
things  to  say  good  of  them.  There  are  so  many  of  them  I 
like,  and  there  are  some  of  them  for  whom  I  feel  the  deepest 
scorn  and  contempt.  They  are  of  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
world.  They  possess  the  most  splendid  qualifications  of 
genius  and  talent ;  they  reach  the  loftiest  flight  in  the  realms 
of  the  imagination.  In  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the 
drama  they  are  famous.  In  the  exact  sciences  they  are  not 
less  renowned  than  as  philosophers,  thinkers,  bankers.  There 
are  great  merchants  and  great  statesmen  among  them. 
There  is  no  field  of  literature  or  science  in  which  the  Jew  has 
not  distinguished  himself.  I  never  could  understand  why 
any  one  should  be  in  the  least  degree  sensitive  over  his 
birth  or  religion.  If  I  had  been  born  a  Kalmuck  Tartar,  or 
had  nursed  a  Bedouin's  mare  on  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or 
been  brought  up  upon  tallow  in  the  hut  of  an  Icelander,  or 
fed  on  bananas,  bread-fruit,  and  missionaries  in  the  smallest 
and  remotest  of  the  cannibal  islands,  I  would  stare  the  sun 
out  of  countenance  at  mid-day  in  proclaiming  the  belief  that 
my  native  land  was  the  superior  spot  of  God's  earth,  and  my 
religion  the  direct  emanation  from  God  himself.  And  yet  I 
am  restrained  from  writing  about  the  Jews,  because  they  are 


sensitive;  that  is,  some  of  them  are  sensitive.  Some  are  so 
sensitive  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  the  word  "Jew"  in  print ; 
and  the  article  that  discusses,  except  by  fulsome  praise,  the 
"Jews,"  for  their  nationality  religion,  habits,  or  customs,  is 
certain  to  open  upon  the  writer  the  personal  abuse  and  as- 
sault of  a  whole  lot  of  stinger-eels,  snapping-bugs,  and  bark- 
ing dogs.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  warfare  is  that  waged 
by  the  Jews  of  the  meanersort — we  mean  the  kind  that  are  the 
self-constituted  defenders  of  a  name  and  race  they  dishonor: 
editors,  and  such  like — the  worst  and  most  terrible  assault 
they  can  make  upon  their  enemy  is  to  call  him  a  "Jew,"  a 
"  renegade  Jew,"  a  "Chatham  Street  clothes-dealer."  For  an 
example  of  this  edifying  style  of  literature,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
ligious journals  printed  in  the  interest  of  the  "chosen  peo- 
ple." Also,  to  the  Catholic  journals  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  only  true  holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  I 
have  frequently  seen  angry  Africans,  in  wordy  altercation, 
call  one  another  "  damned  niggers,"  but  I  was  never 
so  angry  in  my  life  as  to  style  my  worst  enemy 
"an  American."  And,  while  I  am  on  this  theme,  I  think 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  say,  in  defense  of  a  down-trod- 
den and  oppressed  American  people,  that  they  are  not 
and  have  never  been  an  exclusive  people  in  any  sense.  They 
are,  as  a  nation,  destitute  of  any  religion,  and  hence  they 
have  never  persecuted  anybody  else  for  their  religion.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  Yankees  drowned  witches  and  persecuted 
Quakers  and  Baptists.  These  were  Yankees,  and  not  Amer- 
icans; they  were  residents  of  New  England,  and  not  of 
America,  and  the  time  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  Americans 
have  no  prejudice  against  foreigners,  because  they  are  them- 
selves foreigners  or  the  immediate  descendants  of  foreigners. 
And  hence  the  true  American,  who  is  looking  forward  to  a 
nationality  that  shall  be  "American" — grandly  and  compre- 
hensively "American" — has  no  narrow  prejudice  against  any 
man  by  reason  of  his  place  of  birth.  He  may  oppose  the 
immigration  of  a  mendicant,  or  a  leper,  or  a  bigot,  or  a  com- 
munist, or  a  nitro-glycerine  statesman  from  Russia,  for  rea- 
sons altogether  independent  of  the  place  that  gave  these  un- 
fortunate and  criminal  things  birth.  If  I  was  a  Jew,  I  would 
be  proud  of  it,  and  I  would  claim  for  my  birth  and  my  reli- 
gion all  that  any  man  should  dare  to  claim  for  his.  The 
Jews  are  the  people  of  all  peoples  who  are  most  exclusive. 
They  are  not  intolerant;  they  never  persecute ;  they  never 
proselyte ;  they  never  send  missionaries  to  convert  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  they  are  exclusive.  They  trade  with  us,  but  they 
will  not  pray  with  us  ;  they  live  with  us,  but  they  will  not  eat 
with  us;  they  associate  with  us,  but  they  will  not  intermarry 
with  us.  We  know  a  good  Jewish  lady,  who,  when  her  son 
married  a  Christian  maiden,  went  into  mourning.  Now,  in 
the  name  of  our  persecuted  Americans,  I  ask  this  question : 
If  Jews  won't  allow  their  sons  to  marry  our  daughters,  ought 
we  to  allow  our  daughters  to  associate  with  their  sons  ?  I 
put  this  conundrum  to  our  Jewish  friends  for  a  serious  an- 
swer. Is  it  right  or  is  it  honorable  that  your  young  men 
should  enjoy  the  social  intercourse  of  our  young  maidens, 
when,  by  your  religion  or  your  custom  or  your  prejudice  or 
your  interest,  that  intercourse  can  not  lead  up  to  the  marriage 
altar,  and  the  love  vows  must  stop  short  of  the  marriage 
promise  ?  We,  too,  have  our  weaknesses  and  our  prejudices. 
We  think  our  American  girls  are  good  enough  to  wive  the 
best  and  proudest  of  any  race.  We  think  our  young  men 
good  enough  to  husband  the  fairest  and  purest  of  women. 
There  is  no  Rebecca,  Ruth,  or  Naomi,  for  whom,  with  an 
American  Bill,  or  Tom,  or  Jack,  we  could  not  fitly  mate  ;  and 
there  is  no  young  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  for  whose  home 
we  could  not  find  a  domestic  queen  from  among  our  Mary 
Anns,  Nancy  Janes,  or  Pollys,  or  Susans,  or  Jerushas,  and 
we  would  not  be  compelled  to  give  them  the  pick  of  the 
flock.  Let  me  run  this  thing  along  a  little  further,  now  that 
I  am  drifting  in  this  direction  of  thought.  Let  me  go  to  the 
business  houses  and  homes  of  our  foreign  residents,  and  see 
whether  it  is  they  or  we  that  are  exclusive.  The  best  way  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  driving  at  is  by  special  instances.  Let 
me  take  men  in  official  life.  Desmond,  the  Sheriff,  is  an 
Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic  ;  he  has  nearly  one  hundred 
deputies,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  not  one  native-born  Ameri- 
can citizen  on  his  roll  of  permanent  employees.  A  German 
has  of  late  years  been  treasurer  of  this  county  ;  how  many 
American  deputies  have  ever  been  in  the  office  I  do  not 
know.  Alexander  Badlam  is  an  American ;  his  office  is 
filled  with  men  of  every  nationality  and  every  religion.  The 
Hibernia  Bank  is  Irish  and  Roman  Catholk; ;  if  it  has  a 
native-born  Protestant  American  in  its  employ  I  do  not  know 
it.  Does  not  the  German  Savings  Bank,  as  a  rule,  employ 
Germans  ;  and  do  not  foreign  merchants,  as  a  rule,  employ 
their  countrymen  for  clerks  ?  I  can  specify  many  exceptions 
— honorable  exceptions — but  I  ask  whether  the  drift  of  all 
residents  of  foreign  birth  is  not  to  the  employment  of  their 
countrymen  and  their  co-religionists?  There  is  a  natural 
cause  for  this,  I  am  answered.  But  I  ask  the  question,  if  it 
is  right,  or  natural,  or  generous,  why  may  not  Americans  do 
it?  Why  may  not  an  American  office-holder,  merchant, 
broker,  or  employer  give  the  first  preference  to  his  country- 
men ?  And  if  the  American  should  do  it,  then  I  demand 
what  would  be  the  political  and  social  consequences  of  such 
a  course  ?  The  answer  is  plain :  it  would  divide  the  com- 
munity up  into  national  and  religious  cliques,  warring,  dis- 
cordant, and  dangerous  classes.  The  American,  with  his 
free  views  upon  religious  questions,  his  generous  views  with 
reference  to  nationality,  is  the  common  solvent  for  all  these 
difficulties.  But  we  must  be  careful,  and  not  give  him  more 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  ignorance  than  he  can  digest,  or  his 
over-loaded  stomach  will  turn  sick,  and  vomit  off  some  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  load.  This  is  not  written  unkindly,  or  un- 
generously, or  with  any  desire  to  be  saucy  or  to  say  smart 
things;  but  it  has,  I  think,  here  and  there,  a  germ  of  thought 
for  our  friends — our  intelligent  friends — to  consider.  Per- 
haps the  friends  and  co-Polanders  of  Mr.  Kaplan  will,  in 
view  of  his  present  attitude  to  the  law,  admit  that  the  Argo- 
naut was  not  altogether  illogical  when  it  censured  Governor 
Irwin  for  placing  any  one  but  an  American  in  custody  of  the 
machine  that  registers  voters  for  the  American  ballot-box.  I 
am  sure,  because  I  have  had  that  assurance  from  the  highest 
and  best  and  most  intelligent  of  my  foreign-born  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  my  views  upon  the  question  of  naturalization  are 
sound  and  patriotic  and  altogether  unanswerable.  Besides 
this,  I  have  the  approval  of  my  own  judgment ;  a:.')  S'">  Vng 
as  I  command  my  self-respect,  I  shall  be  able     -  w  i  * 

great  deal  of  pressure  from  without. 


THE      .ARGONAUT 


A    RARE    BUDGET    OF    PARISIAN    GOSSIP. 

Paris,  October  5,  18S0. 

An  idea  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  Paris  is  easily 
gained  by  joining  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  daily  fashiona- 
ble drive.  Beginning  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  its 
huge  fountains,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  lofty  gateway  sur- 
mounted on  either  side  by  noble  horses  that,  though  cast  in 
marble,  seem  to  rear  and  prance  in  the  air,  we  passed  into 
the  Champs  Elysees— the  avenue  that,  like  a  long  and  nar- 
row park,  leads  up  to  the  grand  Arc  de  Triomphe,  that,  in  its 
noble  height,  its  great  carved  figures,  and  with  the  blue  sky 
shining  through  the  passage,  seems  to  be  the  entrance  to  an- 
other world. 

Nothing  could  be  more  attractive  than  the  avenue — so 
clean  that  a  trained  dress  would  catch  no  dust  in  passing  over 
it;  very  broad,  and  lined  with  superb  trees  that  shade  the 
walks  on  either  side,  which  are  again  flanked  with  tall  elms 
and  limes ;  under  them  are  endless  rows  of  light  chairs  for 
the  audience — apropos  of  which  it  may  be  added  that  one- 
half  of  Paris  is  a  living  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
half,  who  are  quite  contented,  if  they  can  not  appear  on  the 
stage,  to  act  as  spectators.  Theirs  is  not  the  cake,  but  they 
enjoy  the  richness  of  the  plums  that  stick  out,  and  enjoy  the 
ornamental  frosting.  Back  of  the  chairs  spoken  of  can  be 
seen  a  broad  stretch  of  lawn,  vivid  green  in  color,  dotted 
with  gay  flower-beds,  sprinkled  with  the  spray  of  bubbling 
fountains,  and  overlooked  by  the  most  fanciful  little  cottages, 
built  in  a  hundred  fantastic  forms  and  alive  with  birds  and 
flowers — in  reality,  cafe's  for  the  audience  to  refresh  them- 
selves at.  Sometimes  they  are  varied  by  a  snug  theatre,  cov- 
ered with  blossoms  and  vines,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  pleas- 
ure-ground ;  and  at  night  all  alike  are  lit  into  brilliancy  by 
thousands  of  colored  lamps,  swung  in  chains  and  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree  and  flashing  their  gay  hues  in  the  air. 

Every  now  and  then  is  a  booth,  where  a  jolly  old  woman 
in  a  white  cap  sells  nuts,  ginger-bread,  and  bonbons  to  the 
children;  or  a  puppet-show,  extremely  well  done,  that  at- 
tracts a  crowd  of  grown  people  as  well  as  little  ones.  Ev- 
erything looks  fresh  and  new  and  sparkling,  as  if  made  for 
"this  occasion  only;"  and  yet  when  the  eye  begins  to  be  fa- 
tigued by  the  constant  brightness  and  fancy  architecture,  it 
is  relieved  by  lighting  on  the  circles  or  places  that  occur  now 
and  then.  A  delicate  iron  railing,  hardly  perceptible,  en- 
closes a  circular  space  of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  bub- 
bles and  rises  into  the  air  a  fountain  of  pure  water,  that  casts 
a  tender  mist  over  the  heavy  border  of  flowers,  sometimes 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  of  different  colors,  but  so  artisti- 
cally and  beautifully  arranged  that  perfect  harmony  results. 
Sometimes  these  flower-wreathed  fountains  are  adorned  by 
a  Cupid  or  a  nymph  in  marble,  and  at  night  they  refract  the 
brilliant  rays  of  the  colored  lights.  Between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the.  afternoon  there  is  an  almost  solid  column  of 
carriages  rolling  up  the  hill,  which,  as  we  approach  the  brow 
of  it,  is  no  longer  lined  with  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  but 
with  fine  houses,  and  an  occasional  shop  that  mars  the  aris- 
tocratic precincts. 

Turning  round  the  side  of  the  great  arch,  we  roll  down  the 
Avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the  celebrated  woods  of 
that  name.  The  avenue,  though  not  very  long,  is  perfect 
in  its  beauty.  The  tremendously  broad  road  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  stretches  of  fresh,  green  lawn,  well-shaded 
and  flower-dotted  ;  to  the  left  the  ground  rises  in  a  gentle 
slope,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  Paris  ; 
to  the  right  the  ground  maintains  its  level,  and  is  lined  by 
fine  dwellings  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens. 

It  is  in  going  down  the  avenue  that  one  sees  Paris  on 
wheels,  for  the  column  of  the  Champs  Elyse"es  has  been 
swelled  from  a  hundred  other  avenues  and  becomes  an  army 
— an  army  made  up  of  the  rich,  the  bad,  the  beautiful  of 
Paris.  The  equipages  of  fashionable  women — women  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  coronets  and  their  virtue — crash 
against  those  of  women  who  can  boast  of  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  who  exhibit  the  insolent  opulence  of  their 
beauty,  their  jewels,  and  their  scandals  to  the  passers-by  with 
delight. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  cocotte  before  us.  She  is  beautiful, 
with  the  black  eyes,  the  dark  hair,  the  piquant  features  of  a 
Frenchwoman.  Her  comDlexion  is  the  perfection  of  art,  a 
faint,  soft,  cream-tint,  with  a  passing  tinge  of  rose.  She  af- 
fects to  be  an  Imperialist,  and  flaunts  her  fancy  by  wearing 
a  robe  of  violet-colored  velvet,  cut,  though  the  day  is  cool, 
very  square  in  the  neck,  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  which  is 
shaded  by  nothing  more  than  a  diamond  locket ;  her  hat  is 
of  the  same  color  as  her  dress,  and  trimmed,  according  to  the 
prevailing  mode,  with  two  long  ostrich  plumes,  fastened  in 
front  with  a  buckle  and  sweeping  the  sloping  shoulders  of 
the  wearer. 

Diamonds  sparkled  in  her  ears  and  on  her  arms.  She  lay 
back  in  the  carriage  with  an  air  of  languishing  indifference, 
and  rested  her  feet  upon  the  opposite  seat  without  disguise. 
If  the  manner  of  doing  it  had  been  excusable,  she  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  showing  them,  so  infinitely  small 
were  they,  and  covered  with  silk  stockings  showing  the  skin 
through  the  exquisite  little  pointed  slipper,  with  its  high  heel 
and  brilliant  buckles,  hardly  covering  more  than  the  sole. 
In  her  tiny  hands  she  carried  a  huge  bunch  of  violets,  the 
flower  the  Napoleons  always  loved,  and  from  time  to  time 
she  would  detach  two  or  three  and  twirl  them  between  her 
red  lips  a  la  Carmen. 

Her  turnout  was  showy,  but  really  cheap.  The  horses 
wore  gaudy  trappings  that  still  ill-concealed  their  bones  ; 
and,  apropos  of  this,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  proportion 
to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  everything  else  here,  the  horses 
are  out  of  all  harmony,  with  few  exceptions,  the  handsome 
ones  belonging  to  the  Russians,  the  English,  and  resident 
Americans.  They  are  ill-shaped,  bony  affairs,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  they  are  fed 
half  the  time  on  bran  and  sawdust.  Still,  the  equipages  are 
fine,  and  the  horses  are  so  elaborately  tricked  out  that,  unless 
one  is  fond  of  or  takes  an  interest  in  animals,  he  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  notice  it. 

The  fair  Imperialist  had  hardly  passed  when  the  clatter  of 

a  pony's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  there  flew  by  a  lady  in  a  little 

«'>^-rart,  with   a   miniature   groom   behind   her.     She  was 

alone  and  driving  herself,  sitting  very  straight  and  with  a 

<  -;  of  martial  air.     Every  one  turned  to  look  at  her.  "Who 


is  she?"  asked  your  correspondent.  "Oh,  that  is  Mademoi- 
selle Gre\y,  the  daughter  of  the  president.  She  affects 
American  ways  altogether,  and  will  walk  and  ride  alone, 
much  to  the  horror  of  the  aristocrats ;  and  even  our  republi- 
can papers  here  attack  her  for  infringing  on  long-established 
customs." 

They  tell  some  very  amusing  stories  about  the  young  lady, 
and  the  difficulties  she  encounters  in  carrying  out  her  Amer- 
icanism. In  Paris,  no  respectable  Frenchwoman  goes  on  the 
street  alone;  either  a  gentleman  (relative,  of  course)  or  a 
servant  must  accompany  her.  A  foreigner  can  defy  this  rule 
with  safety,  and  every  day  you  meet  English  and  American 
girls  by  themselves;  but  their  nationality  is  so  evident  that 
it  protects  them  where  a  native  would  be  insulted  right  and 
left.  Mademoiselle  Gre"vy  will  walk  alone,  and  when  doing 
so  has  been  accosted  by  her  too  gallant  countrymen  ;  but 
instead  of  losing  her  temper,  or  being  frightened,  she  hands 
them  a  visiting  card  to  enforce  her  statement  as  to  her  per- 
sonality, and  then  begins  to  harangue  them  on  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  woman  walking  unescorted,  and  on  the  folly 
of  a  man  presuming,  for  that  reason,  that  she  is  not  all 
she  should  be.  The  novelty  of  this  proceeding  is  rendered 
more  striking  because  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  French 
history. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  pass  the  house  of  Croizette,  the 
celebrated  actress  of  the  Com£die-Franc,aise,  and  having  it 
all  her  own  way  since  the  departure  of  Bernhardt.  Croizette 
has  a  salary  from  the  government  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  per  annum.  It  keeps  her  in  gloves,  bottines,  and  bon- 
bons. She  has  three  beautiful  children,  and,  though  she  is 
mademoiselle,  they  accompany  her  everywhere,  and  are  well 
cared  for  by  their  respective  fathers."  One  of  them,  a  boy,  is 
the  acknowledged  child  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  is  the  exact  image  of  his  grandfather.  The 
house  —  or  hotel,  as  it  is  called  here — is  a  very  handsome 
structure  of  white  stone,  in  the  windows  of  which  are  huge 
vases,  Chinese  and  marble,  filled  with  flowers,  and  cages  in 
which  perch  solemnly  talkative  cockatoos  and  parrots.  The 
elegant  lace  curtains  drawn  partially  aside  allow  a  glimpse 
of  costly  furniture,  fine  paintings,  and  beautiful  statuary.  In 
one  window  is  the  marble  figure,  life  size,  of  a  Venus,  over 
which  the  crimson  hangings  cast  the  glow  of  life.  Speaking 
of  this  statue  reminds  me  that  in  Croizette's  more  beautiful 
days  she  sat  as  a  model  for  the  figure  of  "  Truth,"  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  which  represents  a  per- 
fectly nude  woman  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  It  is  said  that 
when  this  picture  was  completed  the  actress  went  to  see  it 
with  a  number  of  friends,  among  them  a  rich  but  very  stupid 
young  marquis,  who,  after  examining  the  painting,  inquired  : 
"Mademoiselle,  why  do  you  carry  a  lamp?"  To  which 
Croizette  naively,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  artist,  responded: 
"  Mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  je  cherche  mes  habits  "(I  am  look- 
ing for  my  clothes). 

Croizette  is  no  longer  beautiful.  She  has  grown  very 
stout,  and  has  the  air  of  a  voluptuary.  She  looks  like  an  ex- 
ceedingly fat  Modjeska — if  one  can  imagine  such  an  anom- 
aly— and  scarcely  opens  her  large  dark  eyes  in  talking.  She 
is  very  popular,  and  gives  elegant  receptions  weekly  at  her 
residence. 

The  costumes  that  are  worn  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are 
something  simply  gorgeous.  One  can  imagine  them  blazing 
under  the  chandelier  of  a  ball-room;  but  in  the  broad  sun- 
light, with  no  other  background  than  carriage  robes,  the 
effect  is  startling.  Red  velvet  dresses,  flounced  white  lace, 
and  hats  of  velvet  with  floating  plumes,  are  not  uncommon. 
Blue,  green,  pink,  and  old  gold  hold  high  carnival.  Yet 
among  these  the  most  startling  I  saw  was  a  toilet  of  pure 
white.  The  wearer  was  an  artificial  blonde.  Heaven  and 
her  maid  only  know  what  her  natural  hair  and  complexion 
are  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  a  mingling  of  gleaming  yel- 
low tresses,  snowy  skin,  coral  lips,  and  sombre  dark  eyes, 
set  off  by  a  flowing  robe  of  heavy  white  velvet,  almost  cov- 
ered with  white  lace  and  swansdown  ;  pearl  jewelry ;  a  hat 
that  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  long  white  feather,  that 
hardly  shaded  the  lustre  of  her  hair;  her  hands  were  cov- 
ered with  long  white  gloves  ;  and  her  feet,  shod  in  snowy 
kid,  rested  on  a  white  bear-skin.  The  open  carriage  in  which 
she  lolled  was  lined  with  dark-blue,  and  drawn  by  two  fine 
white  horses.  This  vision  in  snow  and  gold  is  one  of  the 
Cora  Pearls  of  Paris. 

Then  comes  a  tinkling  of  silver  bells,  and  we  see  a  little, 
old  man,  with  a  long  gray  beard  and  red  cap,  seated  in  a 
fairy  little  wagon,  and  driving,  tandem  fashion,  three  small 
ponies  that  are  in  curious  harmony  with  the  driver.  They 
are  little,  round,  and  gray,  with  long,  bushy  manes  and  wise 
faces  ;  round  their  necks  collars  of  silver  bells,  that  keep  up 
a  musical  sound.  Behind  the  wagon  ran  a  couple  of  real 
Russian  hounds,  and  my  surmise  is  correct.  The  little  man 
is  a  Russian,  rich,  old,  and  spending  his  money  in  Paris. 

But  I  am  told  that  I  must  wait  until  I  see  la  belle  Russe; 
and  I  wait,  but  meantime  watch  the  other  turnouts  that  are 
rushing  along.  Among  them  comes  an  equipage  fit  to  figure 
in  a  fairy  tale.  It  consists  of  a  little  coupe',  drawn  by  two 
tiny  ponies,  plump  and  as  brown  as  chestnuts.  They  are  no 
bigger  than  Newfoundland  dogs  and  as  mischievous  as  pup- 
pies, and  seem  to  think  it  great  fun  to  trot  along  beside  the 
big  horses,  who  would  take  them  down  at  a  mouthful.  In 
the  coupe*  were  Cinderella  and  her  fairy  godmother,  and  back 
of  them,  perched  on  a  high  seat,  an  imp — or,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, a  young  girl,  not  a  bit  over  seventeen,  a  German,  I 
think;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  made  one  think  of  sweet-brier, 
and  morning-glories,  and  peach-blossoms,  and  everything 
enchantingly  modest  and  lovely.  The  natural  bloom  and 
delicate  color  of  her  face,  the  soft  braids  of  golden  hair, 
looped  up  under  a  coquettish  but  most  demure  little  bonnet, 
the  tender  blue  of  her  eyes,  heightened  by  the  costume  of 
cashmere  of  the  same  color,  the  sweetness  of  her  smile,  and 
the  shy  pleasure  she  took  in  the  gay  scene,  made  a  picture 
worth  hanging  on  memory's  wall.  She  drove,  with  a  gentle 
but  steady  hand,  the  frolicsome  little  steeds,  and  listened  to 
the  mite  of  an  old  lady  behind  her,  who  chatted  away  viva- 
ciously. Behind  sat  the  tiger — a  small  Nubian,  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  with  the  face  of  a  monkey,  and  clad  in  a  liv- 
ery glittering  with  gold  buttons. 

Towering  over  our  fairy  equipage  came  a  span  of  bay 
horses  drawing  a  carriage  of  dark  blue,  in  which  sat  a  lady 
with  a  fine  aristocratic  face  and  graceful  figure,  attired  in 
black  velvet.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  dark,  Spanish- 
looking  gentleman,  and  the  couple  were  pointed  out  to  me 


as  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Chartier.  There  was  noth- 
ing especially  startling  about  their  turnout,  except  that,  in- 
stead of  a  driver  on  the  seat,  the  horses  were  managed  by 
an  outrider,  dressed  jockey  fashion  in  brilliant  blue  and  sil- 
ver, and  mounted  on  the  nigh  horse. 

What  queer  things  one  sees  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne! 
An  African  came  along,  dressed  like  a  prince,  and  with  dia- 
monds on  his  shirt-front  and  fingers  that  would  buy  a  king- 
dom. He  reined  up  to  the  sidewalk  to  throw  a  gold  piece  to 
one  of  those  poor  deformities  who  haunt  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Then  came  a  flashy  barouche.  It  held  two  men  and  two 
women;  they  had  evidently  dined,  and  drank  much  wine. 
They  were  laughing  loudly  and  betting.  A  Chinese  man- 
darin came  along  in  a  hired  carriage.  His  dress  and  bear- 
ing proclaimed  his  rank.  Suddenly  a  cocotte  leaned  from  a 
carriage,  and  threw  a  rose  in  his  face  with  a  meaning  smile. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  the  insulted  dignity  of  an  emperor, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  had  the  woman's  head  cut  off 
if  he  could.  An  old  creole  lady,  dark  as  night,  with  a  yel- 
lowed, withered  face,  and  sharp,  black  eyes,  passed  in  her 
carriage.  She  wore  an  embroidered  white  muslin,  fit  for  a 
young  girl,  and  a  fur  mantle  that  would  have  tickled  an  Es- 
quimau. Her  ears,  her  neck,  her  hands,  were  loaded  with 
jewels — not  of  one  kind,  but  all  gold — in  chains  and  beads, 
buckles  and  brooches  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  ear-rings 
of  sapphires,  ornaments  of  opals  and  rubies,  filled  in  with 
barbaric  abundance. 

Some  one  cried  "  La  belle  Russe !"  and  in  a  moment  ev- 
ery head  was  turned.  Even  the  coachmen  forgot  their  poker- 
like dignity  and  had  eyes,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  carriages  got  up  in  a  tangle  that  brought  almost  to 
a  stand  the  vehicle  containing  the  object  of  the  sensation. 
Like  everybody  else,  I  craned  my  neck  (correspondents  ought 
to  have  them  made  to  order,  and  especially  long),  and  saw  a 
handsome  carriage,  the  body  of  which  was  the  color  of  and 
shone  like  jet.  It  was  lined  with  black  satin,  and  sparingly 
trimmed  in  gold.  The  footman  and  coachman  wore  black 
liveries,  with  yellow  vests,  gloves,  and  pompons.  The  horses 
were  noble  animals,  of  unspotted  black ;  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
they  champed  and  fretted  at  the  delay,  and  the  clanking  of 
the  singular  harness  seemed  to  excite  them  the  more.  The 
pole  of  the  carriage,  instead  of  passing  between  them  as  is 
common,  was  fastened  on  a  level  with  their  backs  and  at- 
tached by  metal  arms  to  their  collars,  so  that  they  really 
pulled  from  the  neck.  This  pole,  like  all  the  harness,  was 
of  gold,  and  the  numerous  trappings,  curiously  cut,  matched. 
Anything  more  effective  or  showy  could  hardly  be  devised, 
and  the  incessant  clanking  and  tinkling  can  be  imagined. 
Inside,  half  reclining  on  the  luxurious  leopard-skins  piled  up 
beneath  her,  sat  a  woman,  who  bore  with  calm  disdain  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude.  She  looked  about  thirty,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  never  been  a  girl,  but  always  a  mature, 
superbly  beautiful  woman.  She  was  tall,  and  of  a  figure 
formed  of  lines  of  beauty  hardly  voluptuous,  yet  not  in  the 
least  spirituelle.  Her  face — faultless  in  the  large  eyes,  dark 
and  sombre  as  death  in  the  black  lashes  that  swept  her  col- 
orless cheek,  in  the  smooth,  low  forehead,  the  straight  nose, 
the  curved,  red  lips,  the  rounded  chin — was  meant  for  a  poet 
to  write  of  or  a  painter  to  perpetuate. 

Neither  happiness  nor  animation  shone  in  her  counte- 
nance, which  was  as  intellectual  as  beautiful ;  pride,  though, 
was  stamped  upon  every  feature.  "Sufficient  unto  myself" 
must  be  her  invincible  motto.  Her  dress  showed  she  knew 
and  understood  her  beauty,  and  was  not  indifferent  to  it  or 
its  effects.  Every  detail  spoke  of  wealth,  of  care,  of  perfect 
taste,  from  the  satin  bottines  on  her  small  feet  to  the  hand- 
kerchief, decked  with  royal  lace,  in  her  little  hand.  Her 
toilet  was  as  if  the  sun  and  black  night  had  met  to  beautify 
her.  The  sweeping  robe  of  old-gold  satin  that  enveloped 
her  from  head  to  foot  made  her  look  as  though  wrapped  in  a 
cloud  of  sunset,  that  jealously  tried  to  hide,  while  it  exposed, 
her  figure.  It  was  not  spoiled  with  furbelows  or  paltry  trim- 
ming, but  flowed  away  in  rich  shimmering  waves  and  folds, 
and  was  clasped  at  the  warm  white  throat  by  a  singular  or- 
nament, a  tiger  cut  out  of  topaz  and  with  diamond  eyes.  In 
her  ears  she  wore  serpents  of  topaz  coiled  as  if  about  to 
spring  ;  and  around  her  neck  the  form  of  one  undulating  and 
writhing  in  the  light,  it  seemed,  of  the  two  precious  stones. 
Over  the  dusky  hair  was  simply  a  turban  of  golden  tissue 
with  long,  floating  ends,  that  gave  her  an  oriental  look.  The 
carriages  were  disentangled.  She  rolled  on.  "Who — who," 
I  exclaimed,  "is  that  wonderful  woman?"  "The  Russian 
Camille,  and  once  upon  a  time  nothing  but  a  peasant  girl 
who  picked  up  fagots  in  the  woods  near  Viatka.  I  dare  say 
she  has  noble  blood  in  her  veins,  for  those  Russians  are  very 
shocking,  you  know.  But  one  day  a  young  nobleman  took 
her  to  St.  Petersburg.  She  set  about  educating  herself  with 
great  success.  She  was  brought  here  afterward  by  a  French 
duke,  but  she  looks  so  unhappy,  in  spile  of  her  diamonds  and 
luxuries,  that  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  any  day  if  she  either 
ran  a  knife  into  herself  or  went  into  a  convent."  What  a 
story  ! 

After  this,  we  drove  into  the  beautiful  woods  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  the  grand  army  separated  again  to  drive 
through  the  shady  and  winding  roads.  The  Parisians  are 
regal.  Everywhere  in  their  beautiful  city  they  have  statuary 
in  stone,  and  bronze,  and  marble  ;  they  have  more  fountains 
than  there  are  days  in  the  year  ;  they  have  columns  and  obe- 
lisks, arches  and  monuments  ;  they  have  parterres,  and  cir- 
cles, and  gigantic  vases  of  flowers  ;  throughout  the  whole 
city  art,  and  art  alone,  reigns.  But  the  heart  longs  for 
nature — nature  pure  and  undefiled — nature  unembellished  by 
artificial  means.  So  they  kept  these  vast  acres  of  beautiful 
woods,  and  cut  roads  that  form  delightful  drives  for  miles  and 
miles,  leaving  shady  groves  and  real  bits  of  forest  all  about, 
and  letting  the  wild  grape-vines  and  the  convolvuli  and  ferns 
grow  at  will,  and  adding  only  a  charming  lake  and  a  great 
cascade  that  comes  tumbling  down  over  rough  granite,  rocks, 
and  looks  even  more  wild  than  the  woods,  and  a  river  that 
winds  in  and  out  through  the  greenest  possible  parks;  banks 
all  dotted  with  clumps  of  daisies  and  marguerites,  and  a  tiny 
purple  flower  that  is  not  familiar.  There  are  swans  and 
ducks  on  the  water,  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  pleasure-boats 
filled  with  little  people,  and,  like  the  friendly  swallows,  ready 
to  eat  crumbs  from  your  hand. — Cress. 


The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.     Later  in  the  day  the 
leisurely  sportsman  gathers  in  the  bird. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


SUPPORTING    THE    GUNS. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  battery  take  position  ? 

It  hasn't  the  thrill  of  a  cavalry  charge,  nor  the  grimness  of 
a  line  of  bayonets  moving  slowly  and  determinedly  on;  but 
there  is  a  peculiar  excitement  about  it  that  makes  old  veter- 
ans rise  in  their  saddles  and  cheer. 

We  have  been  fighting  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Every 
cartridge-box  has  been  emptied  once  and  more,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  brigade  has  melted  away  in  dead,  and  wounded, 
and  missing.  Not  a  cheer  is  heard  in  the  whole  brigade. 
We  know  that  we  are  being  driven  foot  by  foot,  and  that 
when  we  break  back  once  more  the  line  will  go  to  pieces, 
and  the  enemy  will  break  through  the  gap. 

Here  comes  help  ! 

Down  the  crowded  highway  gallops  a  battery,  withdrawn 
from  some  other  position  to  save  ours.  The  field  fence  is  scat- 
tered while  you  could  count  thirty,  and  the  guns  rush  for  the 
hill  behind  us.  Six  horses  to  a  piece — three  riders  to  each 
gun.  Over  dry  ditches  where  a  farmer  would  not  drive  a 
wagon,  through  clumps  of  bushes,  over  logs  a  foot  thick, 
every  horse  on  the  gallop,  every  rider  lashing  his  team  and 
yelling — the  sight  behind  us  makes  us  forget  the  foe  in  front. 
The  guns  jump  two  feet  high  as  the  heavy  wheels  strike  rock 
or  log,  but  not  a  horse  slackens  his  pace,  not  a  cannoneer 
loses  his  seat.  Six  guns,  six  caissons,  sixty  horses,  eighty 
men,  race  for  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  if  he  who  reached  it 
first  would  be  knighted. 

A  moment  ago  the  battery  was  a  confused  mob.  We  look 
again,  and  the  six  guns  are  in  position,  the  detached  horses 
hurrying  away,  the  ammunition  chests  open,  and  along  our 
line  runs  the  command,  "Give  them  one  more  volley,  and 
fall  back  to  support  the  guns."  We  have  scarcely  obeyed, 
when  boom  !  boom  !  opens  the  battery,  and  jets  of  fire  jump 
down  and  scorch  the  green  trees  under  which  we  fought  and 
despaired.  • 

The  shattered  old  brigade  has  a  chance  to  breathe  for  the 
first  time  in  three  hours,  as  we  form  a  lane  and  lie  down. 
What  grim,  cool  fellows  those  cannoneers  are  !  Ever)''  man 
is  a  perfect  machine.  Bullets  splash  dust  into  their  faces, 
but  they  do  not  wince.  Bullets  sing  over  and  around  ;  they 
do  not  dodge.  There  goes  one  to  the  earth,  shot  through 
the  head  as  he  sponged  his  gun.  That  machinery  loses  just 
one  beat,  misses  just  one  cog  in  the  wheel,  and  then  works 
away  again  as  before. 

Every  gun  is  using  short-fuse  shell.  The  ground  shakes 
and  trembles,  the  roar  shuts  out  all  sounds  from  a  battle-line 
three  miles  long,  and  the  shells  go  shrieking  into  the  swamp 
to  cut  trees  short  off,  to  mow  great  gaps  in  the  bushes,  to 
hunt  out  and  shatter  and  mangle  men  until  their  corpses  can- 
not be  recognized  as  human.  You  would  think  a  tornado 
was  howling  through  the  forest,  followed  by  billows  of  fire, 
and  yet  men  live  through  it— aye,  press  forward  to  capture 
the  battery.  We  can  hear  their  shouts  as  they  form  for  the 
rush. 

Now  the  shells  are  changed  for  grape  and  canister,  and 
the  guns  are  fired  so  fast  that  all  reports  blend  into  one 
mighty  roar.  The  shriek  of  a  shell  is  the  wickedest  sound 
in  war,  but  nothing  makes  the  flesh  crawl  like  the  demoniac 
singing,  purring,  whistling  grapeshot,  and  the  serpent-like 
hiss  of  canister.  Men's  legs  and  heads  are  torn  from  bodies, 
and  bodies  cut  in  two.  A  round  shot  or  shell  takes  two  men 
out  of  the  rank  as  it  crashes  through.  Grape  and  canister 
mow  a  swath,  and  pile  the  dead  on  top  of  each  other. 

Through  the  smoke  we  see  a  swarm  of  men.  It  is  not  a 
battle-line,  but  a  mob  of  men  desperate  enough  to  bathe 
their  bayonets  in  the  flame  of  the  guns.  The  guns  leap  from 
the  ground,  almost,  as  they  are  depressed  on  the  foe,  and 
shrieks  and  screams  and  shouts  blend  into  one  awful  and 
steady  cry.  Twenty  men  out  on  the  battery  are  down,  and 
the  firing  is  interrupted.  The  foe  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  wa- 
vering, and  come  rushing  on.  They  are  not  ten  feet  away 
when  the  guns  give  them  a  last  shot.  That  discharge  picks 
living  men  off"  their  feet  and  throws  them  into  the  swamp,  a 
blackened,  bloody  mass. 

Up  now,  as  the  enemy  are  among  the  guns  !  There  is  a 
silence  of  ten  seconds,  and  then  the  flash  and  roar  of  more 
than  three  thousand  muskets,  and  a  rush  forward  with  bayo- 
nets. For  what  ?  Neither  on  the  right,  nor  left,  nor  in  front 
of  us  is  a  living  foe  !  There  are  corpses  around  us  which 
have  been  struck  by  three,  four,  and  even  six  bullets,  and  no- 
where on  this  acre  of  ground  is  a  wounded  man!  The  wheels 
of  the  guns  can  not  move  until  the  blockade  of  dead  is  re- 
moved. Men  can  not  pass  from  caisson  to  gun  without  climb- 
ing over  winrows  of  dead.  Every  gun  and  wheel  is  smeared 
with  blood  ;  every  foot  of  grass  has  its  horrible  stain. 

Historians  write  of  the  glory  of  war.  Burial-parties  saw 
murder  where  historians  saw  glory. 


A  farmer  out  in  Sac  County,  Iowa,  saw  his  neighbor's  dog 
skulking  stealthily  into  a  hole  under  the  hill,  and  wisely  sur- 
mising that  the  brute  had  been  after  his  sheep,  took  a  club 
and  went  after  him.  He  poked  at  him  in  the  gloomy  obscur- 
ity of  the  hole  for  some  time,  and  swore  a  whole  chapter  of 
Dutch  at  him  before  he  could- induce  him  to  come  out  and 
get  his  pounding,  and  presently  a  big  gray  wolf,  gaunt  as  a 
herring,  with  a  mouth  like  a  shark's,  came  out  and  said  he 
couldn't  understand  or  speak  German,  but  he  would  do  his 
best  to  make  himself  intelligible  on  a  square  collar-and-elbow 
United  States  pantomime.  And  then  he  jumped  on  that 
Dutch  farmerVspine,  bit  him  clear  through  in  four  places, 
tore  all  his  clothes  into  carpet-rags,  and  finally  took  one  of 
his  ears  away  for  the  cubs  to  cut  their  teeth  on.  And  now 
that  farmer  will  run  across  a  ten-acre  lot  to  avoid  meeting  a 
black-and-tan  dog  no  bigger  than  a  spool. 


"  In  closin'  dis  meetin',"  said  the  old  man,  as  the  usual 
hour  was  marked  by  the  clock,  "  let  ebery  one  o'  your  b'r  in 
mind  dat  blowin'  up  a  bladder  doan'  make  a  bar'l.  Git  it  as 
full  o'  wind  as  you  may,  an}  it's  nuffin  but  a  bladder.  De 
Lawd  made  each  one  for  a  speshul  purpose,  an'  de  chap  who 
was  created  to  use  a  shovel  will  get  busted  ebery  time  he  be- 
lieves dat  he  was  cut  out  for  a  statesman.  We  will  now  be 
scattered." 

A  musician  wants  to  know  how  to  strike  a  bee  flat,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  being  stung  by  its  demisemiquaver. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


Glauco's    Drinking    Song. 

Let  those  who  love  war  worship  Mars, 
And  talk  of  glory's  stars  and  scars, 

But  Bacchus  is  my  king  ! 
I  scorn  the  sword,  the  spear,  the  shield, 
And   honors   of  the  battle-field — 

A  nobler  god  I  sing ! 
For  me  a  wreath  of  grapes  entwine 
With  fresh  leaves  from  the  fragrant  vine 
Which  yields  the  pure,  ambrosial  wine 

In  which  I  drink  my  king  ! 

King  Bacchus,  you  my  muse  inspire ! 
Flush  all  my  veins  with  holy  fire  ! 

Turn  all  my  blood  to  wine ! 
Fair  Venus,  smile  my  suit  upon  ! 
I  reel  up  to  Mount  Helicon 

With  ecstasy  divine. 
Bright,  dazzling  faces  swarm  around. 
Soft,  white  arms  raise  me  from  the  ground, 
Transcendent  harmonies  resound — 

My  heart  is  filled  with  wine  ! 

Immortal  beauties  I  caress 

In  mad  transports  of  tenderness — 

I  drink  deep  draughts  of  love ! 
This  cup  ?    No  monarch's  sovereignty 
Would  I  take  in  exchange  for  thee — 

Thy  power  once  more  I  prove. 
Gold  is  but  dross  ;  its  misers  miss 
The  strange,  unutterable  bliss 
I  feel  when  I  this  goblet  kiss — 

Sweeter  than  lips  I  love. 

The  bloom  of  life  1  gather  here, 
Nor  death's  remorseful  horrors  fear. 

See — now  I  bare  my  breast ! 
Wine  !  Love  !  What  glorious  words  they  are  ! 
Bacchus  and  Venus  ! — heavenly  pair, 

In  your  embrace  I  rest. 
Ah,  no  !     My  limbs  refuse  control ; 
Again  I  drain  the  golden  bowl ; 
Its  joys  o'erwhelm  my  fainting  soul, 

With  happiness  oppressed  ! — Stephen  R.  Fish. 


The    Chemistry  of    Character. 

John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 
John  was  a  statesman,  and  Peter  a  slave ; 
Robert  a  preacher,  and    Paul  was  a  knave. 
Evil  or  good,  as  the  case  might  be, 
White  or  colored,  or  bond  or  free, 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  of  earth's  elements,  mingled  with  flame, 
Out  of  life's  compounds  of  glory  and  shame ; 
Fashioned  and  shaped  by  no  will  of  their  own, 
And  helplessly  into  life's  history  thrown  ; 
Born  by  the  law  that  compels  men  to  be, 
Born  to  conditions  they  could  not  foresee : 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

John  was  the  head  and  the  heart  of  his  state, 
Was  trusted  and  honored,  was  noble  and  great ; 
Peter  was  made  'neath  life's  burdens  to  groan, 
0  And  never  once  dreamed  that  his  soul  was  his  own ; 
Robert  great  glory  and  honor  received 
For  zealously  preaching  what  no  one  believed ; 
While  Paul  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  took  his  fill, 
And  gave  up  his  life  to  the  service  of  ill. 

It  chanced  that  these  men — in  their  passing  away 
From  earth  and  its  conflicts — all  died  the  same  day. 
John  was  mourned  thro'  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
Peter  fell  "neath  the  lash  of  a  merciless  hand  ; 
Robert  died  with  the  praise  of  the  Lord  on  his  tongue  ; 
While  Paul  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  hung. 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Men  said  of  the  statesman  :  "  How  noble  and  brave  !  " 
But  of  Peter,  alas  !  "He  was  only  a  slave." 
Of  Robert :  "'Tis  well  with  his  soul — it  is  welL" 
While  Paul  they  consigned  to  the  torments  of  hell. 
Born  by  one  law,  through  all  nations  the  same, 
What  made  them  differ,  and  who  was  to  blame? 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  in  that  region  of  infinite  light. 

Where  the  soul  of  the  black  man  is  pure  as  the  white — 

Out  where  the  spirit,  through  sorrows  made  wise, 

No  longer  resorts  to  deception  and  lies — 

Out  where  the  flesh  can  no  longer  control 

The  freedom  and  faith  of  the  God-given  soul — 

Who  shall  determine  what  change  shall  befall 

John  or  Peter,  or  Robert  or  Paul? 

John  may  in  wisdom  and  goodness  increase  ; 
Peter  rejoice  in  infinite  peace; 
Robert  may  learn  that  the  truths  of  the  Lord 
Are  more  in  the  spirit  and  less  in  the  word ; 
And  Paul  may  be  blessed  with  a  holier  birth 
Than  the  passions  of  men  had  allowed  him  on  earth. 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Robert,  and  Paul — 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  alL 

— Burlington  Hawkeye. 

In  the  Days  of  my  Great-Grandmamma. 

In  the  days  of  my  great-grandmamma,  I've  been  told, 

There  were  persons  of  fashion  and  taste, 
Who,  in  dresses  as  .stout  as  chain-armor  of  old, 

The  parties  of  Ranelagh  graced. 
How  high  were  their  heads,  and  how  high  were  their  heels, 

And  how  high  were  their  motives  and  ways  ! 
They  moved  in  propriety's  round  like  the  wheels 

Of  a  warranted  watch,  in  the  days 
Of  my  great-grandmamma. 

Fashion  then  was  so  dull  you  could  scarcely  discern 

The  minute  ebb  and  flow  of  her  tides, 
And  a  dowager's  dress,  though  untrimmed,  served  in  turn 

Three  or  four  generations  of  brides. 
Like  the  family  jewels,  the  family  gown 

Was  reserved  for  their  gala  displays, 
And  a  ruffled  old  lady  looked  placidly  down 

Upon  ruffled  young  girls,  in  the  days 
Of  my  great-grandmamma. 

Oh,  the  men  who  for  these  female  paragons  sighed 

Were  unlike  those  who  pester  us  now  ; 
They  approached  with  a  smile  and  a  sink  and  a  slide, 

And  a  minuet  step  and  a  bow ; 
They  were  laced  and  embroidered  and  powdered  and  curled 

Like  the  men  that  we  see  in  the  plays  ; 
And  'tis  certain  there's  nothing  so  grand  in  the  world 

Or  so  sweet  as  there  was  in  the  days 
Of  my  great-grandmamma. 

— Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 


THE   LATEST   PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


In  a  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage: 

First  Traveler—"  It  is  curious,  sir,  but,  pardon  me,  your 
face  seems  familiar  to  me." 

Second  Traveler — "  The  very  remark  I  was  about  to  make 
Surely  we  must  have  met  before." 

F.  T. — "Yes;  could  it  have  been  at  Rouen?" 

S.  T. — "  No,  it  can't  have  been.     I  never  was  there." 

F.  T. — "  Neither  was  I." 


Mistress — "  Mary,  this  venerable  goose  is  tough  enough  to 
break  one's  teeth." 

Maid — "  Yes'm  ;  didn't  you  tell  me,  ma'am,  that  you  wanted 
it  for  a  piece  de  resistance  ?  " 


A  well-known  landscape  painter  says,  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced Gascon  accent: 

"  When  you  hear  an  artist  say  that  he  has  talent,  genius, 
you  may  safely  set  down  that  he  hasn't  But  when  he  ad- 
mits that  he  hasn't,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  talent — 
abundance  of  it.     I  have  no  talent,  sir — none  whatever." 


A  Bohemian  wrote  to  his  friend: 

Tres  cher :  Send  me  a  thousand  francs  by  the  bearer  ;  in  doing  so  you 
will  save  my  honor. 

To  which  the  friend  replied  : 

Impossible,  mon  vieux  ;  I  have  but  five  francs  in  the  world. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  friend  received  the  second  note : 

Send  the  five  francs,  and  thou  wilt  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
saved  half  the  honor. 


At  the  theatre  : 

A  spectator  asked  at  the  dressing-room  for  his  overcoat. 
"Your  number?"  asked  the  attendant. 

"  Find  my  overcoat  first,  then  I'll  give  you  my  number  ;  it 
5  in  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat." 


Fragment  of  a  letter  written  by  a  maniac  who  had  for- 
merly a  superb  intellect : 

"  I  am  sad  and  uneasy,  like  a  codfish  who  feels  his  wings 
growing." 


Local  item  from  Le  Figaro  : 

"  The  named  R ,  representative  of  commerce,-  aged  of 

thirty  years,  dwelling  street  of  Dunkirk,  was  since  some  time 
plunged  in  an  estate  of  sadness  which  nothing  could  succeed 
to  dissipate.  Yesterday  morning  this  unhappy  is  fired  him- 
self a  blow  of  revolver  in  the  hollow  of  the  stomach. 

"  He  has  rendered  the  last  sigh  between  the  arms  of  the 
medicine  called  to  give  him  his  cares.  Monsieur  Collas, 
commissary  of  police  of  the  quarter,  has  proceeded  to  the 
constatafions  of  this  suicide,  of  which  the  causes  are  un- 
known." 


A  Marseillais  made  before  a  Gascon  the  familiar  boast : 
**  In  the  Rhone,  there  is  no  room  for  water,  the  fish  are  so 
thick!" 

"  Eh  ! "  said  the  Gascon,  "  no  water  ?  That's  no  merit  in 
a  river.  Look  at  our  Gironde,  for  example.  There's  so 
much  water  there  that  there  are  no  fish — all  drowned  ! " 


A  student  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  : 

Mon  cher:  I  am  going  to  a  ball  this  evening  ;  I  have  no  dress-coat ; 
lend  me  yours. 

The  friend  responded  : 

Mon  cher:  All  right ;  send  me  your  trousers,  so  that  I  can  bring  you 
my  coat. 


At  the  police  court : 

"  How  could  you  throw  ink  into  this  lady's  face?"  asked 
the  judge,  of  a  charming  young  girl. 

"Mon  Dieu!  it  is  simple  enough,  Monsieur  le  Juge  :  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  get  vitriol." 


A  tourist  has  been  over  to  Dieppe  several  times,  looking 
over  the  cathedral,  leaving  an  ample  contribution  at  each 
visit.  The  other  day  he  encountered  a  gigantic  beadle  hold- 
ing a  silver  salver.    He  drawled  out,  in  his  dismal  monotone  : 

"  For  the  souls  in  purgatory  ! " 

"  If  I  put  twenty  sous  in  the  plate,  what  would  become  of 
them?" 

"  My  good  brother,  those  twenty  sous  would  instantly  re- 
lease a  soul  from  purgatory." 

"  Eh  bien,  there  are  five  francs." 

After  this  generous  donation  he  entered  the  sacred  fane, 
and  examined  the  paintings  and  curious  carvings  with  great 
interest. 

Then  repassing  the  big  beadle  on  his  way  out,  he  inquired  : 

"  By  the  way,  where  are  the  souls  which  I  redeemed  ?  " 

'*  In  paradise,  my  brother." 

"  The  translation  is  quick.     Art  sure  ?" 

"Sure  !" 

"Well,  as  they  will  now  stay  there,  there  is  no  use  of 
wasting  the  money,"  and  picking  his  coin  off  the  plate,  he 
restored  it  to  his  pocket. 


The  advancement  of  civilization : 

At  a  rural  fair,  a  modest  side-show,  which  cost  two  sous 
entrance,  concealed  a  wretch  who  ate  rabbits  alive,  and  swal- 
lowed cups  of  fire. 

At  the  door  a  clown  made  the  following  address : 

"  Mesdames  and  messieurs :  I  could  tell  you,  as  most  show- 
men would,  that  that  man  is  a  savage  of  Oceanica,  but  you 
would  not  believe  me,  and  you  would  be  right  not  to  do  so. 

"This  man,  who  lives  thus  on  the  most  repulsive  food,  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  haut  monde,  who  finds  himself  reduced 
to  this  extremity  after  having  consumed  an  immense  fortune 
in  high  living  and  with  des  femmes  chic.  Only  two  sous  to 
see  him!     Two  sous!!     Two  sous  ! !" 

And  all  the  peasants  entered  in  crowds  tc  see  the  man  of 
the  world  whom  high-born  dames  have  reduced  to     'oh 
eous  fashion ! 
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I  had  not  supposed  that  it  would  become  necessary  to  cut 
any  brush,  or  blaze  any  trees,  in  clearing  the  field  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  political  question.  I 
presumed  that  a  church  built  upon  the  rock,  and  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail,  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed with  the  little  breath  that  I  could  blow  upon  it  I  did 
not  hope,  anew,  to  agitate  the  placid  surface  of  those  depths 
over  which  so  many  storms  of  so  many  ages  have  raged 
with  the  fierce  tempest  of  polemic  wrath.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself,  even  now,  that  I  have  done  more  than  to  ruffle  the 
very  edge  of  the  shallows  that  lie  along  the  margin  of  the 
great,  unfathomable  depth  of  Roman  Catholic  purpose — an 
intense,  persistent,  never  yielding,  never  changing,  unrelent- 
ing purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the  spiritual  and^  political 
dominion  of  the  world.  Its  first  great  triumph  was  that  of  its 
conversion  of  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  fifth 
century,  if  we  may  accept  fable  for  fact,  was  when  Pope 
Leo  turned  back  from  Rome  the  invading  hosts  of  Attila  by 
prayer.  The  sixth  century  witnessed  the  work  of  the  monk 
Augustine,  in  subjecting  the  English  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
In  the  eighth  century  the  Germans  succumbed.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors,  which  was  one  constant,  never  end- 
ing, bloody  strife  for  civil  and  spiritual  dominion.  The  sword 
and  the  cross  went  together,  the  sword  cleaving  the  way 
through  barbarous  hordes  for  the  dominion  of  the  cross, 
the  cross  working  its  shadow  ever  forward,  appealing  to  super- 
stition, bigotry,  and  spiritual  fear.  The  army  and  the  church, 
the  soldier  and  the  priest,  the  sword  and  the  gown,  tramping  on 
side  by  side,  toiled  and  endured  for  a  common  end  and  a  com- 
mon purpose,  that  end  the  spiritual  and  civil  dominion  of 
Rome.  The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  rural  priests,  the  peaceful 
acquisition  of  simple  people,  the  bloody  fires  of  the  dreadful 
Inquisition,  the  horrible  butcheries  of  Philip,  the  pious  monk 
of  Spain,  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  intrigue  of  Jesuits,  the  diplomacy  of  cardinals, 
the  ambition  of  popes,  ever  aimed  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  Heresies  never  daunted,  delays  never  discouraged 
the  onward  march  of  this  power,  that  deemed  itself  omnip- 
otent, and  was,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  seemingly  irresisti- 
ble. Albigenses  and  Hussites,  the  bold  revolt  of  the  monk 
of  Wittemburg,  the  loss  of  Constantinople  and  its  subjection 
to  the  Turk,  the  defection  of  England  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  unification 
of  Italy,  the  revolt  of  Germany,  the  loss  of  civil  authority 
everywhere,  and  of  spiritual  supremacy  in  Austria,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France,  has  only  incited  the  church  to  the 
putting  forth  of  greater  efforts.  What  it  has  lost  in  the  old 
world  it  must  endeavor  to  regain  in  the  new.  What  it  has 
not  accomplished  by  craft  and  diplomacy  it  must  repair  by 
patient  effort.  The  printing-press  has  been  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  papal  hier- 
archy never  came  to  an  unconquerable  obstacle  till  it  en- 
countered the  printing-press.  It  never  met  an  army  that  it 
feared  till  it  came  face  to  face  with  a  font  of  movable  type. 
When  it  was  thus  confronted,  it  did  not  yield  its  arrogant  pre- 
tensions, but  was  compelled  to  change  its  tactics.  Always 
the  enemy  of  general  education,  always  endeavoring  to  be 
the  monopolist  of  learning,  always  holding  in  its  cloisters 
the  manuscripts  upon  which  patient  learning  had  with  pain- 
ful slowness  inscribed  its  progress,  it  attempted  and  for  ages 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  mankind 
in  subjection  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  church.  When 
•he  many-armed  press  flung  its  seed  broadcast  to,  the  world, 


and  when  it  passed  human  power  to  longer  repress  the  in- 
tellectual growth  and  enlightenment  of  mankind,  the  church 
was  compelled  to  hedge  in  another  direction.     All  the  walls 
and  dikes  and  mounds  and  ditches  it  had  reared  and  dug  for 
all  the  ages  were  rendered  useless,  for  the  printed  sheet  was 
winged.     All  the  temples  and  cathedrals  and  monasteries  it 
had  ever  builded,  all  the  prisons  and  manacles  and  tortures 
it  had  ever  invented,  were  useless  against  the  school-house, 
where  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to   read.     It  could  fight 
universities  and  colleges,  but  the  free,  common,  non-secta- 
rian school-house,  with  reading,  thinking  boys  and  girls,  that 
would  grow  up  to  independent,  thinking  men  and  women, 
were  like  unto  the  innumerable  horde  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals   that     came    sweeping    down    upon    ancient     Rome, 
from  their  northern  forest,  unconquerable  and  irresistible, 
because  innumerable.     This  new  danger  must  be  met  with 
some  new  device,  and  that  was  to  capture  the  school-house. 
For  this  purpose  the  order  of  Jesuits  sprang  into  existence, 
the  most  subtle  and  powerful  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church. 
"  Let  us  educate  the  world,  and  we  can  rule  it,"  was  its  de- 
vice.    "America  is,  of  all  the  lands,  the  very  place  for  this 
"  experiment.    Here  is  a  splendid  empire,  broad,  and  almost 
"limitless  in  extent.     It  is  now  the  home  of  fifty  millions  of 
"  people.     These  will  increase.     It  is  the  great  republic  of 
"  the  earth.     As  a  prize  of  conquest,  it  is  worth  all  others. 
"  Gain  this,  and  we  regain  more  than  we  lost  by  the  wars  of 
"  infidel  and  Turk.    It  is  a  jewelfor  the  papal  diadem,  richer 
"  than  the  one  filched  by  Henry  from  Rome  and  wom  to-day 
"  by  Victoria.    Here  is  the  field  where  we  can  gather  as  much 
"  as  we  have  lost  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
"  Austria.     Let  us  obtain  the  school-house,  the  free  common 
"  schools  of  America.     Let  us  be  permitted  to  educate  the 
"  American  youth.     Let  us  overturn  the  godless,  non-secta- 
"rian  schools  taught  by  liberal  Boston  and  free-thinking 
"  Berlin,  and  we  have  strengthened  the  Papacy  and  placed 
"  the  dominion  of  Rome  upon  foundations  that  will  never  be 
"  disturbed."     This  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  purpose  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  trusted  laymen  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  are  now  endeavoring  to  work  in  our  country.     I 
indulge  this  belief  in  common  with  the  best  men  and  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  world.     I  think  I  see  in  the  scheme  dan- 
ger to  the  republic.     I  hear  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life  talk 
about  it.     I  hear  it  discussed  by  all  sorts  of  people.     I  think 
I  see  the  political  work  going  on  in  a  covert,  underhand  way. 
I  hear  only  the  indignant  denial  of  Roman  Catholic  politi- 
cians.     I  see  the  scowling    menace  of  party  bravoes.      I 
read  the  undisguised  and  passionate  denunciations  of  the 
Catholic  religious  journals,  and  those  others  whose  proprie- 
tors and  editors  fear  the  withdrawal  of  Catholic  business. 
And  hence  my  opening  reflection,  that  there  is  underbrush 
to  cut  away,  and  trees  to  blaze,  before  being  permitted  to  en- 
ter upon  this  field  of  discussion.     It  would  seem  as  though 
this  phase  of  our  politics  must  not  be  considered,  and  that 
opinions  may  not  be  expressed  upon  this  matter,  lest  their 
utterance  should  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  pious  Roman- 
ists, who  think,  or  affect  to  think,  that  in  their  church  there 
is  no  guile.     It  is  being  discussed  in  every  civilized  nation 
where  the  Papal  Church  has  builded  its  altar.     The  political 
claims  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  have  been  the  active  political  questions  in  Italy  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.    The  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be 
catholic  and  universal.     If  it  may  interfere  in  Italy,  why  not 
in  America?    Not  long  ago,  Austria  quarreled  with  the  church 
upon  the  question  of  civil  marriage.    This  is  a  political  ques- 
tion.    If  the  marriage  relation,  unsanctioned  by  the  church, 
is  concubinage  in  Austria,  what  is  it  in  America?    Bismarck 
has  quarreled  with  the  Roman  Church  for  its  interference  in 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  Germany.    If  the  church 
may  interfere  in  the  politics  of  the  German  Empire,  why  not 
in  America  ?     In  Belgium  there  has  recently  existed  a  dis- 
cussion over  the  question  of  clerical  influence  in  schools, 
upon  which  turned  the  choice  of  administration.     If  Roman 
bishops  and  priests  should  control  the  schools  of  Belgium, 
why  not  those  of  America?    The  French  Republic  is  now 
engaged  in  expelling  Jesuit  institutions  of  learning  in  France. 
If  they  are  dangerous  to  republican  France,  why  not  to  the 
institutions   of  republican  America?    The   liberal   men   of 
Spain  are  alarmed  because  the  expelled  Catholic  orders  of 
France  are  coming  to  their  country.     The  grave  struggle  is 
going  on  everywhere  in  Europe.    "The  Ultramontane  party," 
says  the  New  York  Nation,  "  is  identically  the  same  in  all 
"  countries ;  it  forms  a  single  army  under  one  flag."    A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Nation  writes  concerning  the  "  Pius  Ve- 
rein,"  held  recently  at  Constance.     Its  object,  "  unbridled 
Ultramontanism ;"  its  active  workers,  "  laymen,  more  fanatic 
than   monks   of  the   Middle  Ages " — violent  revolutionists 
against    the    liberal    movement    of   the    German    Catholic 
Church,  "  whose  object  is  to  secure  for  the  Papacy  a  blind 
adulation.      This  verein  has   triumphed,"  says  this    corre- 
spondent,   "  over    the    regular    authorities    of  the    church, 
and  is    endeavoring   to   envelop   Germany  in   a   network 
"of   innumerable   works,  designed   to   reach   the   different 
classes   of  society — workmen,  students,  and   trades-peo- 
"  pie."     This  is  an   organization  purely  political,  and   not 
working  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Roman  Church.  If  this  may 
be  done  in  Germany,  may  it  not  be  done  in  America       Is  it 


not  being  done  in  America  now  ?     This  correspondent  fur- 
ther says  of  this  meeting  at  Constance,  in  speaking  of  its 
proceedings :    "  Judging    only   by   outward   appearance,   it 
"  seems  as  though  one  was  in  the  midst  of  modem  society. 
"Journalism,  societies,  social  questions,  art,  and  science  are 
"discussed  ;  but  one  aim  alone  is  pursued — to  Romanize  the 
"world.    The  orators  who  ascend  by  turns  the  tribune  at  the 
"  congress  are  entirely  dissimilar,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
"  uniform  than  the  principles  they  unfold.  One  of  the  favor- 
"  ite  subjects  treated  at  the  Constance  Congress,  as,  indeed, 
"  at  all  Catholic  meetings,  was  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  press 
"for  the  benefit  of  Ultramontanism.     Pope  Pius  IX.  formed 
"  at  Rome  a  congregation  for  this  purpose,  having  under  its 
"  direction  more  than  five   hundred  Catholic  journals.     At 
"  Constance  they  engaged  themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to 
"  increase  the  circulation  of  right-thinking  journals.  All  that 
"  I  heard  there  proves  the  Ultramontane  party  to  be  organ- 
"  izing  themselves  more  actively  than  ever  for  the  political 
"  struggle,  as  appears  from  a  much-applauded  speech  of  Dr. 
"  Monfang,  of  Mainz.     He  concluded  :    '  Be  men  ;  conduct 
"'yourselves  Dravely.    Enter  courageously  into  the  struggle. 
" '  Take  your  own  affairs  in  hand.   Fight  along  the  whole  line. 
'• '  Rallyto  the  Centre  of  the  Reichstag,  which  bears  yourban- 
"  '  ner  so  valiantly,  to  overcome  the  Liberalism  wirich  will 
"'ruin  us.'    The  last  speaker  heard  at  the  congress  attacked 
"still  more  violently  Bismarck's  policy.     Having  been  as- 
"  signed  the  subject  of  education  for  his   speech,  he  cried, 
"  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  assembly  :    '  No 
" '  reconciliation  so  long  as   we    have   not    recovered   our 
"  '  schools,  so  long  as  the  church  has  not  regained  the  right 
" '  of  educating  and  bringing  up   children.'    At  times  the 
"  speaker  seemed  only  to  claim  the  liberty  of  teaching,  but  in 
"  reality  it  was  the  monopoly  of  instruction  he  demanded  for 
" his  party,  among  the  foremost  of  whom  is  Leo  XIII.,  as 
"  may  be  gathered  from  his  recent  declarations,  wherein  he 
"  does  net  allow  of  any  division  of  the  right  to  educate  the 
"  Catholic  youth.     The  great  success  of  the  speaker  was  his 
"  furious  outburst  against  secular  teaching,  in  which  he  saw 
"  a  hideous  minotaur  ready  to  devour  our  youths.     Secular 
"  teaching  does  not  succeed  in  their  instruction  more  than  in 
"  their  moral  education.     In  consequence  of  its  presiding 
"  over  public  colleges,  folly  and  immorality  are  being  devel- 
"  oped  in  alarming  proportions,  while  the  standard  of  learn- 
"  ing  is  lowered.     This  discourse  was  terminated  by  a  veri- 
"  table  war-cry,  summed  up   in  the  formula,  '  The  state  is 
"  our  enemy?     This  found  its  echo  in  the  final  resolutions  of 
"  the  congress,  which  contain  the   most  energetic  protests 
"  against  all  religious  legislation  in  the  German  Empire,  es- 
"  pecially  in  what  concerns  the  schools.     The  assembly,  by  a 
"  formal   vote,  supported    the   policy   of   the   Centre,   and 
"  finally  expressed  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  the  Belgian 
"  bishops,     in    their    resistance    to    their    government, 
"  well  as   with   the    Catholics    of    Italy    and   France."     1 
this  organized  effort    is  being    made  against   the   Germa 
Empire  in  the  interest  of  Ultramontanism,  if  the  genius  of 
Bismarck  and  the  power  of  its  emperor  may  be  defied  in 
this  land  of  culture  and  forethought,  may  we  not  be  permit- 
ted to  watch  events  in  America?     If  the  republican  press  of 
France,  and  the  liberal  press  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  may  discuss  this  political  question ;  if  "the  Herald 
and  the  Nation,  of  New  York,  may  sound  the  alarm  at  the 
East,  may  not  the  Argonaut  be  permitted  to  think  aloud, 
and  cautiously  to  express  the  opinion  of  its  editor  that  the 
gefm  is   planted  here  upon   the  Pacific;  that  the  Roman 
Democratic  Irish  party  is  the  organization  charged  with  the 
capture  of  our  free  common  schools  ;  that  it  is  not  the  less 
dangerous  because  it  is  working  in  secret — not  the  less  for- 
midable because  engineered  by  Romish  priests  from  the  am- 
buscade of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional? 


Note. — I  append  the  following  portion  of  Archbishop  Ale- 

many's  pastoral  letter,  which  was  read  in  all  the  churches 

under  his  charge  at  the  time  of  the  annual  collection  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Pope,  August  11,  187S: 

It  is  a  well-known  and  avowed  fact  that  none  can  surpass  the  Jesuits, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Sisters  in  literary  accomplishments,  and 
in  imparting  them  to  children  ;  and  yet  some  make  a  pretext  for  their 
pusillanimous  spirit,  and  sending  their  children  to  unchristian  schools, 
the  plea  of  their  vain  superiority.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  parents  live 
too  far  from  Christian  schools,  or  may  have  some  other  specially  serious 
impediment ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  reasons,  pastors  are  not  al- 
lowed to  admit  to  the  holy  sacrament  parents  who  either  expose  their 
children  in  such  schools  to  grow  without  due  Christain  training,  or  take 
not  the  proper  precaution  to  see  that  they  be  not  infected  by  evil  asso- 
ciates. Children  soon  grow,  parents  rapidly  advance  in  age,  time  swiftly 
passes  away.  Let  us,  therefore,  worship  God,  let  us  love  His  true  reve- 
lation, let  us  shun  fallacious  intriguersjet  us  practice  our  religious  du- 
ties ;  and  thus,  by  keeping  God's  holy  law.  shall  enter  eternal  life. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  I  attended  those  exercises  at  Doctor 
Stone's  church  which  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  designate 
as  "divine."  I  confess  to  a  great  surprise  :  it  was  not  at  all 
the  entertainment  I  expected.  I  had,  during  all  these  later 
years,  read  of  the  wonderful  ministrations  of  this  celebrated 
team  of  evangelists,  and  I  expected  to  witness  some  exhibi- 
tion of  marvelous  power.  I  imagined  that  I  should  see  men's 
hearts  stirred  to  their  very  depths.  Somehow  I  had  come 
to  believe  that  wherever  they  moved  they  carried  with  them 
a  day  of  Pentecost,  and  though  I  did  not  anticipate  speech  of 
unknown  tongues,  I  did  expect  to  see  the  "spirit"  manifested 
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in  its  power.  My  recollections  of  revival  days  carry  me 
back  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  time,  when  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Burchard  and  Elder  Knapp  whooped  us  boys  up  to  the  anx- 
ious seat  in  haste,  to  escape  the  fires  of  hell.  I  expected  from 
Brother  Sankey,  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  soul-moving 
melodies,  and  from  Brother  Moody  the  fiery  eloquence  that, 
like  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  burns.  I  expected  a  wild 
congregation,  surging  to  and  fro  in  all  the  wild  excitement 
of  hearts  stirred  to  deepest  emotion.  Somehow,  I  had  an- 
ticipated the  burning  eloquence  of  Paul,  as  he  preached  from 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens  the  mysteries  of  the  new  religion  to 
the  heathen  world,  and  besought  the  Athenians,  devotees  of 
unknown  gods,  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  true  Deity.  I 
thought  of  the  burning  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  as  he  stirred 
the  hearts  of  all  Europe,  from  prince  to  peasant,  in  earnest 
effort  to  redeem  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  idolatrous  Turk. 
I  had  pictured  a  modern  Savonarola,  preaching  with  the  elo- 
quence of  fiery  denunciation  against  the  sins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  magnificent.  I  remembered  Doctor  Burchard, 
when  he  painted  the  terrors  of  the  burning  lake,  where  "  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  I  recalled  my 
last  sermon  of  Elder  Knapp,  when  he  compared  the  folly  of 
the  human  family  to  the  folly  of  the  mackerel,  when  he 
charged  that  it  was  ever  ready  to  bite  at  the  barbed  hook  of 
hell  when  baited  with  the  red-flannel  of  sin.  I  was  disap- 
pointed. At  seven  o'clock  I  found  myself,  with  a  curious 
friend,  in  a  well-upholstered  pew,  in  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
church,  handsomely  ornamented,  nicely  lighted,  a  splendid 
organ,  with  its  columns  of  pipes,  and  an  audience  of  elegant, 
well-dressed,  thoroughly  composed,  and  sedate  people. 
There  were  two  classes — good,  pious  people,  who  came  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  to  help  on  the  good  cause ;  and  curious  peo- 
ple, who  came  to  see  the  marvels  of  Paul  the  Saint,  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  of  Savonarola,  the  Dominican  of  San  Marco,  and 
of  Doctor  Burchard  and  Elder  Knapp  reproduced  in  the  trav- 
eling evangelist  of  Chicago.  There  were  no  sinners  in  the 
church  that  I  could  see.  I  looked  around  for  well-known 
citizens  who,  in  my  judgment,  stand  most  in  need  of  the 
quickening  influence  of  regeneration,  and  they  were  not  there. 
The  men  who  had  on  Saturday  witnessed  the  horse  contest 
between  Santa  Claus  and  Elaine  were  not  there.  There  was 
not  a  professional  gambler,  not  a  confirmed  sinner,  not  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  not  a  single  editor  of  a  daily  pa- 
per, not  a  stock-broker;  in  fact,  none  of  the  more  abandoned 
classes  had  come  forward  to  hear  the  joyful  news.  They 
were  all  good,  nice  people.  When  the  audience  was  gath- 
ered, and  the  platform  was  crowded  with  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  choir,  and  divers  clergymen  had  taken  their 
seats,  Mr.  Sankey  took  his  place  at  the  melodeon — a  clean- 
looking,  mild-mannered  gentleman,  with  bald  forehead,  side- 
whiskers  and  mustache,  and  brown  hair.  Without  preface, 
he  announced  :  "The  choir  will  sing  the  229th  hymn,  'I  will 
sing  of  my  Redeemer.'  The  congregation  will  please  join  in 
the  chorus."  It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  congregational  sing- 
ing, Mr.  Sankey  occasionally  singing  a  verse,  solo.  The 
305th  hymn  followed;  then  the  283d  hymn;  then  the 
289th  hymn;  then  the  29th  hymn.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Moody  has  quietly  entered  and  taken  his  seat  upon  the  plat- 
form— short,  fat,  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
dark-haired,  full-whiskered,  no  shirt-front,  frock-coat,  pleas- 
ant, plain  face,  coarse  voice,  Yankee  twang,  abrupt  manner, 
ungraceful  of  movement,  altogether  uninteresting  and  unpre- 
possessing, no  mark  of  genius  visible,  no  sign  of  talent  pre- 
senting itself.  He  arose,  and  proposed  the  35th  hymn.  It 
was  sung.  "  We  will  now  unite  in  prayer,"  he  said,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie  responded  in  a  short  and  orthodox  in- 
vocation. There  was  another  prayer  by  Doctor  Hemphill. 
Then  Mr.  Sankey  was  called  upon  to  sing  the  207th  hymn,  a 
solo.  It  was  pleasantly  rendered,  but  Sam  Mayer,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  Bohemians,  and  half  a  hundred  professionals 
in  the  city,  could  have  sung  it  better.  Mr.  Moody  then  read, 
in  bad  voice,  without  fervor,  and  in  a  most  commonplace 
way,  part  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke;  then  the  59th 
hymn,  "I  am  coming  to  the  cross."  Then  came  silent 
prayer,  then  prayer  by  Doctor  Hemphill,  then  the  309th 
hymn,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  prefaced  by  an  un- 
interesting little  story  told  by  Mr.  Moody  concerning  a 
man  in  Baltimore  who  was  converted  by  hearing  this  hymn 
sung.  Then  Mr.  Moody  read  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Luke.  It  was  the  story  of  the  man  who 
went  from  Jerusalem  down  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves, 
was  beaten,  and  left  to  die.  The  priest  and  Levite  passed 
by  upon  the  other  side.  The  good  Samaritan  bound  up  his 
wounds,  poured  oil  into  them,  sat  him  upon  his  beast,  and 
took  him  to  an  inn.  It  was  the  old,  beautiful,  touching  par- 
able of  the  good  Samaritan.  Mr.  Moody  expounded  and 
explained  it,  and,  in  all  conscience,  I  must  say  I  never  heard 
it  done  so  stammeringly,  so  badly.  This  beautiful  and  splen- 
did story,  so  full  of  meaning,  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is  kind 
and  generous,  so  simple  and  yet  so  grand — such  an  epic  of 
Christian  thought,  so  full  of  the  poetry  of  humanity,  so  bub- 
bling over  with  the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  charity  and 
generous  action — was  first  butchered  in  its  reading,  and  then 
murdered  in  explanation.     It  had  this  merit,  it  was  short — 


Moody  told  a  touching  incident  that  occurred  at  Chicago,  in 
the  death  by  drowning  of  one  of  his  Sunday-school  pupils, 
a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age — poor  parents,  an  only  child,  her 
father  a  drunkard,  her  mother  a  hard-working,  pious  woman. 
The  child  had  been  sent  to  gather  drift-wood,  had  fallen  into 
the  river  and  drowned.  Mr.  Moody  had  been  sent  for  to 
provide  for  its  burial.  The  scene  was  a  room  in  a  tenement- 
house,  the  father  drunk,  the  mother  weeping  beside  the  dead 
child  in  its  dripping  garments.  Mr.  Moody  had  taken  his 
little  girl  with  him.  He  witnessed  the  scene,  and  promised 
the  shroud  and  coffin  and  burial.  Hcjvas  unsympathetic. 
His  heart  was  not  touched.  When  he  had  gone,  and  was 
walking  home,  his  own  and  only  little  blue-eyed  darling,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face,  said:  "  Papa,  if  you  was  a  poor,  hard- 
"  working  woman,  and  had  a  drunken  husband,  and  one  lit- 
"  tie  girl  like  me,  and  I  had  gone  down  to  the  river  and  fallen 
"  in  and  been  drowned,  and  been  brought  home  in  my  wet 
"clothes  and  lay  dead  before  you,  would  you  feel  bad?" 
Said  Mr.  Moody:  "I  looked  down  in  her  angel  eyes.  I 
"  clasped  my  daughter  to  my  heart.  '  Would  I  feel  bad,  my 
" '  darling  child  ?  Oh,  it  would  kill  me.  I  could  not  lose  you 
" '  and  live,  dear  Madeline.'  '  And,  dear  father,  did  you  feel 
" ( so  bad  for  this  poor  mother?'  I  could  not  tell  my  child  a 
"lie.  I  admitted  that  I  had  not  felt  for  the  mother's  loss  as 
"  I  would  have  mourned  my  own.  I  went  back.  I  kneeled 
"beside  that  poor  woman.  I  poured  out  my  soul  in  prayer. 
"  I  went  with  her  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and,  as  we  knelt  there, 
"  I  aided  her  to  put  her  burden  at  his  feet."  Then  the  speaker 
told  how  he  buried  the  child  in  the  potter's  field,  and  how 
out  of  it  came  the  scheme  for  a  Sunday-school  lot,  etc.  It 
was  done  in  a  feeling  and  tender  tone.  It  touched  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  His  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion,  and 
throughout  the  congregation  was  many  a  wet  eye,  and  many 
a  sob  was  heard.  It  was  pathetic,  dramatic  It  was  the 
only  touch  of  genius,  and  I,  blase*  and  seared  with  witness- 
ing the  world  as  a  stage  and  all  its  men  and  women  players, 
kept  thinking  how  this  touching,  little,  inconsequential  anec- 
dote must  sound  to  good  Brother  Sankey,  who  had  heard  it  a 
hundred  times.  Then  "  Let  us  pray,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  and 
he  prayed.  The  audience  was  silent,  and  in  deep  sympathy. 
It  was  a  solemn  moment.  Then  he  called  for  the  18th 
hymn ;  and,  while  that  was  being  sung,  he  asked  the  male 
members  of  the  audience  to  repair  with  him  to  the  basement- 
room  of  the  church.  I  followed  down.  Two  more  hymns 
were  sung,  two  more  prayers  offered,  when  he  told  an  inci- 
dent of  his  work  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland — how  he  had  inter- 
ested the  young  men  in  God's  work  there ;  and,  calling  for 
volunteers  among  the  young  Christians,  began  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  similar  movement  in  San  Francisco.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  were  dismissed.  I  have  said  I  was  disappointed. 
It  was  not  an  unpleasant  disappointment,  for  what  the  busi- 
ness seemed  to  lack  in  sensation  and  in  surprise,  it  gained 
in  dignity  and  devotional  propriety.  It  was  altogether  an 
appropriate  proceeding.  There  was  no  rant,  no  howling,  no 
threats  of  burning  sulphur,  no  portrayal  of  horrid  death-bed 
scenes  to  affright  girls  and  children  into  coming  forward  to 
the  "anxious"  seat.  It  was  musical,  emotional,  and  profita- 
ble, I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  direction  of  stirring  the  Chris 
tian  churches  to  a  new  and  zealous  effort  to  do  good.  I  would 
speak  of  it,  and  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  with  the  ut- 
most respect.  I  am  sure  such  preaching,  singing,  and  ex- 
hortation as  I  heard  on  Tuesday  night  will  make  no  bad  man 
worse,  may  make  good  men  better,  and  may,  and  I  hope  will, 
make  some  bad  men  good. 


edge  of  the  practical  wants  of  this  coast  than  any  other 
man  upon  it.  General  Miller,  being  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  the  probability  of  election,  may  not  be 
discussed  in  this  relation.  John  F.  Swift,  our  present  Com- 
missioner to  China,  has  qualities  in  the  direction  of  states- 
manship that  would  make  him  serviceable  and  available,  if 
he  was  not  in  service  in  another  direction.  I  think  I  reflect 
the  views  of  the  party  when  I  say  we  shall  not  feel  at  all  un- 
comfortable if  California  is  compelled  to  languish  through 
the  next  four  years  without  a  Cabinet  appointment,  and  that 
it  will  serve  us  right  for  being  beaten  through  so  stupid  a 
crime  as  the  forged  Morey  letter.  We  will  wheel  into  line 
for  Garfield's  second  term,  and  then  claim  our  reward. 


Speculations  concerning  the  formation  of  General  Gar- 
field's Cabinet  are  in  order  just  now.  We  of  the  Pacific 
feel  ourselves  entitled  to  Cabinet  representation,  and  yet  I 
can  hardly  think  of  a  name,  likely  to  be  considered,  that  our 
Californians  themselves  regard  as  especially  strong.  The 
opportunity  of  public  life,  I  mean  prominent  public  position, 
has  been  denied  to  some  of  our  best  men.  We  seem  to  have 
no  particular  Saul  among  us  who  is  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  any  other  man.  Doctor  Gwinn  held  that  position  once. 
David  C.  Broderick  held  it  once,  and  both  were  Democrats. 
James  A.  McDougal  would  have  held  it  had  he  not  been  an 
inebriate.  Senator  Booth  has  come  nearer  to  being  con- 
sidered-great than  any  of  our  later  Republicans,  and  if  he 
had  robust  physical  health,  a  stern,  vindictive  purpose  to 
punish  his  enemies,  and  the  vim  and  energy  that  come  from 
health  of  body  and  strength  of  purpose,  he  would  have  made 
a  more  efficient  Senator.  He  would  creditably  fill  a  Cabinet 
position..  He  would  bring  to  it  most  respectable  learning, 
some  familiarity  with  political  affairs,  and  thorough  integ- 
rity. Senator  Cole  would  not  dishonor  a  cabinet  place. 
Senator  Sargent,  whose  political  friend  I  am  not,  has  certain 
qualities  superior  to  either  Booth  or  Cole.  He  is  industri- 
ous to  the  last  degree,  has  had  a  large  experience  in  public 
life,  and  would  be  an  honest  and  faithful  worker  in  a  working 
office  that  does  not  demand  especial  genius  or  great  intel- 
lectual capacity.  James  McM.  Shafter  is  accredited  with 
brains.  Horace  Davis  has  an  inherited  disposition  for  hon- 
esty. Governor  Stanford — disconnected  with  railroads — has 
a  broader  mind  and  a  more  statesmanlike  capacity  than  any 
man  I  know  upon  the  coast.  He  would  bring  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Cabinet  a  more  comprehensive  and  wider  knowl- 


General  Grant  is  authority  for  saying  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  when,  in  company  with 
Senator  Conkling,  he  visited  Mentor,  terms  were  made  be- 
tween Garfield  and  themselves  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  Government  under  General  Garfield's  Presidency. 
This,  in  myjudgment,  disposes  of  that  particular  Democratic 
canard.  General  Garfield  brings  to  the  executive  office  a 
broad  political  experience.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  in  association  with  the  public  men  of  the  country;  he 
knows  and  appreciates  them,  and  can  register  each  at  his 
value.  Lincoln  had  no  such  knowledge  of  men ;  nor  yet  had 
Grant  or  Hayes.  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  men  possessed  by  the  President 
elect  will  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  his  Cab- 
inet, and  that  his  foreign  and  home  appointments  will  be 
made  with  great  discretion.  I  will  prophesy  that,  if  there  is 
any  wing  of  the  Republican  party  that  will  be  disappointed, 
it  will  be  the  stalwarts.  It  is  my  opinion  that  General  Gar- 
field's policy  toward  the  South  will  be  "  conciliatory,"  and 
that  he  will  not  widely  depart  from  that  adopted  and  so  suc- 
cessfully pursued  by  President  Hayes.  The  solid  South  is 
at  the  best  but  a  political  offense,  and  one  of  those  party 
mistakes  that  time  may  be  permitted  to  correct.  It  is  now 
in  process  of  correction.  If  the  new  President  desires  to 
find  a  class  upon  which  he  may  expend  his  wrath,  he  can  do 
so  by  looking  arrJund  him  in  his  own  Northern  States.  -  The 
"  copperheads  "  are  the  snakes  that  most  need  to  have  their 
heads  crushed.  They  are  slimy,  wriggling,  hissing,  poison- 
ous things.  They  are  untrue  to  the  country,  untrue  to  the 
South,  and  untrue  to  every  principle  that  is  generous  or 
manly.  The  Morey  forgery  indicates  the  purpose  and  the 
scope  of  their  whole  being.  The  South  and  the  Republican 
party  ought  to  be  friends.  By  the  "South,"  I  mean  its  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  character ;  and  the  class  of  Republicans 
I  refer  to,  is  that  great,  comprehensive  body  of  fair-minded, 
generous  men  who  want  no  office  and  seek  no  honors,  who 
love  their  country  and  will  not  see  it  divided,  but  who  would 
see  the  South  justly  and  generously  dealt  with.  These  two 
elements  of  society  ought  to  fraternize,  and  they  will  in  time. 
They  are  natural  allies,  and  they  have  a  common  ground 
upon  which  to  stand.  When  the  "nigger"  question  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  South  fully  realizes  the  blessing  of  eman- 
cipation, and  can,  by  division  of  whites  upon  political  ques- 
tions, gain  the  proper  dominion  over  the  black  vote — I  mean 
the  dominion  that  intelligence  and  honest  purpose  has  a  right 
to  acquire  over*ignorance — then  those  Southern  men  who 
were  Whigs  in  the  early  time,  and  those  intelligent,  property- 
owning  Southern  men  who  recognize  and  accept  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  will  join  the  Republican  party,  will  be 
welcomed  to  it,  will  have  their  voice  in  its  councils,  and  will 
help  to  correct  abuses  and  avert  dangers  that  now  disturb 
and  threaten  the  country.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  speedy  coming  of  that  time,  and  I  believe  that  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Garfield  has  made  it  possible. 


I  do  not  think  that  General  Grant  has  any  other  or  higher 
claim  to  a  pension  than  any  citizen  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  his  ability  within  the  scope  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  argument  that,  having  been  President,  he  can 
not — except  with  loss  of  dignity — engage  in  any  other  pur- ' 
suit,  is  neither  reasonable  nor  American.  Our  country  has 
not  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  pensions,  except  to  military 
men,  and  this  is  greatly  abused.  There  is  an  argument  fa- 
voring pensions  that  addresses  itself  to  the  sentimental  side 
of  our  nature,  when  we  see  an  old  man,  whose  infirmities 
render  him  unfit  for  office,  but  whose  necessities  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  retire.  I  have  seen  this  illustrated  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  Mr.  Justice  Clif- 
ford, and  others  ;  but  if  they  have  been  fairly  paid  for  their 
services,  what  other  or  higher  claim  have  they  to  a  pension 
than  the  citizen  who  has  toiled  at  plow  or  anvil,  as  editor  or 
professional  man,  as  scientist  or  inventor,  who  finds  himself 
in  poverty  and  declining  years?  The  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  official  service  is  another  question,  and  one  we  are 
not  considering.  In  my  judgment,  our  country  has  not  so 
far  departed  from  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  earlier 
history  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pension  Presidents  who 
have  served  four  or  eight  years  at  a  salary  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  with  all  of  their  expenses  p  i  from  the 
national  treasury.  I 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT 


INTAGLIOS. 

Bridges  and  Wings. 
Each  song  I  send  thee  is  a  bridge, 

Built  by  thy  happy  lover — 
A  golden  bridge,  by  which  mv  love 

To  thee,  sweet  child,  conies  over. 

And  all  my  dreams  have  angel-wings, 
Made  up  of  smiles  and  sighing  ; 

Lighter  than  air,  on  which  my  love 
To  thee,  dear  heart,  comes  flying. 

—  Translated  from  Geibel. 


An  Old  Beau. 
How  cracked  and  poor  his  laughter  rings  ! 

How  dulled  his  eye,  once  flashing  warm  ! 
But  still  a  courtly  pathos  clings 

About  his  bent  and  withered  form. 

To-night,  as  mirthful  music  swells, 

With  wrinkled  cheeks  and  locks  of  snow, 

He  meets  the  grandsons  of  the  belles 
He  smiled  on  forty  years  ago. 

We  watch  him  here,  and  half  believe 
Our  gaze  may  witness,  while  he  prates, 

Death,  like  a  footman,  touch  his  sleeve. 
And  tell  him  that  the  carriage  waits. 

— Edgar  Fawcett, 

Palabras  Carinosas. 
Good-night !   I  have  to  say  good-night 

To  such  a  host  of  peerless  things  ! 
Good-night  unto  that  snowy  hand, 

All  queenly  with  its  weight  of  rings  ! 

Good-night  to  fond,  delicious  eyes  ! 

Good-night  to  chestnut  braids  of  hair ! 
Good-night  unto  the  perfect  mouth 

And  all  the  sweetness  nestled  there 

The  snowy  hand  detains  me — then 
I'll  have  to  say  good-night  again. 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  my  love,  ** 

When,  if  I  read  our  stars  aright, 

I  shall  not  linger  by  this  porch 

With  my  adieux.     Till  then,  good-night  ! 

You  wish  the  time  were  now?  And  I ; 

You  do  not  blush  to  wish  it  so — 
You  would  have  blushed  yourself  to  death 

To  own  so  much  a  year  ago 

What,  both  those  snowy  hands?  Ah,  then 
I'll  have  to  say  good-night  again  ! 

~T.  B.  Aldrich. 

The  Bee  at  the  Altar. 
A  dusky  bee,  with  its  gossamer  wings 

Fluttering  soft  in  the  summer  air. 
Came,  through  the  chapel  window  low, 
To  the  shrine  where  the  priest,  in  his  robes  of  snow, 

Was  breathing  the  consecration  prayer. 
Humming  its  dulcet  hymn  of  praise. 

Balancing  bright  on  its  gauzy  wings, 
The  bee  hung  over  the  altar-stone, 
Over  the  miniature  marble  throne 

Which  bore  the  weight  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Close  to  the  sacrificial  hand 

Of  the  fair  young  priest  the  creature  drew, 
As  though  in  the  host  and  the  sacred  wine 
It  scented  the  sweetness  of  buds  divine, 

Heavenly  honey,  celestial  dew  ! 
Then  on  mine  ear  a  whisper  fell, 

Breathed  by  the  Spirit:  "O  sweet,  sweet  Flower! 
Well  may  the  bee  fly  close  to  Thee, 
Lured  by  the  scent  of  Thy  purity, 

Drawn  by  Thy  beauty's  wondrous  power. 
Flower  of  flowers  !  thine  odors  rare 

Ravish  the  soul  with  a  rapture  new. 
Lo !  ere  the  lights  of  the  altar  wane, 
Ere  the  host  and  the  chalice  are  lifted  again, 
Draw  near,  like  the  bee,  O  sons  of  men ! 

For  His  heart  and  its  honey  are  all  for  you." 
— Catholic  World. 

Condensed. 
Give  me  hot  years  of  loving.     I  desire 

My  meed  of  bliss  all  crowded  into  days. 
The  finest  music  sates  me,  and  I  tire 

When  over  long  the  skillful  player  plays. 

The  rarest  sights  I  ever  did  behold 

Pleased  not  the  eye  if  gazed  on  day  and  night. 
So  soon  the  newest  feelings  all  grow  old — 

And  naught  grows  old  so  quickly  as  delight. 

There  never  was  so  subtly  sweet  a  draught 
By  man  concocted  or  by  gods  distilled. 

That  did  not  pall  upon  the  taste  if  quaffed 
Too  oft,  or  if  the  cup  was  over-filled. 

Love  is  like  beauty  :  music  and  sweet  wine 
All  run  together.     But  in  days,  not  years, 

I  would  drink  to  the  dregs  this  draught  divine, 
Nor  wait  till  Time  had  watered  it  with  tears. 

Give  me  the  sweet  thrill  first,  then  strong  desire — 

And  next  the  rapture  of  possession.     Then, 
Before  loo  much  of  ecstasy  doth  tire, 

-  /.  ift  death  sweep  me  from  the  world  of  men. 
— Ella  Wheeler. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

Ode  to  a  Rolling-pin. 

O  piece  of  mechanism  marvelous  ! 

I  gaze  upon  thee  with  a  sense  of  awe; 
Though  but  a  simple  stick  thou  seem'st  to  us, 

Mightier  art  thou  than  the  arms  of  war. 
For  woman  is  the  queen  whose  sway  all  own, 

Since  earth  began,  it  thus  hath  ever  been  ; 
Within  her  happy  home  she  finds  her  throne, 

And  thou  her  sceptre  art,  O  rolling  pin  ! 
She  acts  the  fairy,  and  thou  art  her  wand 

For  making  things  delicious.     Women  find 
That  toothsome  dinners  far  surpass  a  bond 

Of  fellow-feeling  to  make  men  folks  kind, 
But  should  a  man  from  this  mild  sway  break  loose, 

And  late  at  night  in  street  or  club-room  roam, 
And  be  too  much  confused  to  make  excuse 

For  his  long  absence,  when  he  reaches  home; 
Or  should  he  say  he  visited  the  lodge, 

Which  business  detained  in  session  long, 
And  hope  that,  by  the  aid  of  this  old  dodge, 

He  may  avoid  the  charge  of  doing  wrong — 
Oh,  then  will  disappointment  be  his  lot ! 

Then  will  he  have  to  suffer  discipline ! 
The  royal  rage,  for  him.  will  make  things  hot. 

And  thou  wilt  come  in  use,  O  rolling-pin ! 
And  though  repentance,  in  time's  steady  flight, 

May  heal  his  wounds  so  that  he  can  again 
Put  on  his  hat,  not  soon  will  come  the  night 

When  he  thy  power  will  venture  to  disdain. 
For  all  men  fear  thee  if  thy  power  they  know, 

And  yet  they  love  thee,  too,  for  thou  hast  been 
Man's  dearest  friend,  as  well  as  deadly  foe, 

Thou  rulest  all  mankind,  O  rolling  pin  ! 

— Boston  Post, 


The  Romance  of  the  Kitchen. 
Discussing  Emma  P.  Ewing's  recently  published 
book  on  "  Cooking  and  Castle  Building,"  an  Eastern 
critic  writes  :  This  is  what  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
wTote  in  his  "  Nouvelle  Helolse":  "How  to  make 
your  festivals  gay  is  quite  simple.  If  your  Prince  is 
in  a  good  humor,  you  feed  that  good  humor,  and  you 
dance  for  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  Prince  is 
sad,  you  dance,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  bad  humor." 
Now,  when  the  Phenomenon  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  she  danced  on  all  occasions. 
"  Papa  is  sad,"  and  the  Phenomenon  pirouetted. 
"  Papa  is  glad,"  and  in  sympathy  she  cut  an  entre- 
chat. With  a  little  ingenuity,  and  such  an  excellent 
basis  of  cookery  as  the  author  of  "  Cooking  and  Cas- 
de  Building"  possesses,  she  has  made  a  very  read- 
able book  of  receipts.  Now,  why  should  not  good, 
sound  lessons  of  domestic  economy  be  conveyed  pre- 
cisely in  this  way?  Cousin  Kate,  and  Cousin  Erne- 
line,  who  is  to  write  a  novel,  and  Alice,  a  daughter  of 
the  novel-writer,  immure  themselves  in  the  wilderness 
— a  comfortable  wilderness,  by  the  way — some  coun- 
try house  provided  with  a  kitchen,  and  there  Kate 
teaches  Alice  the  noble  art  of  cooking.  We  should 
suppose  that  under  such  exceptional  circumstances 
almost  any  one,  even  a  wild  Illinois  or  a  savage  In- 
diana girl,  where  they  skin  prairie  chickens,  would 
become  a  good  cook.  The  process  is  the  same  as 
when  you  cage  a  young  canary-bird  and  play  an  or- 
gan before  it  so  that  it  shall  learn  how  to  sing.  A 
cookery-book  to  be  written  in  the  future — one  that 
might  have  special  merits  at  least  of  originality — 
would  be  to  place  a  young  woman,  not  alone,  but 
shipwrecked  with  a  nice  young  man  on  a  desert 
island — two  Robinson  Crusoes,  in  fact ;  and  while  he 
shot  the  game  or  caught  the  fish,  the  young  lady 
would  have  to  improvise  the  cooking.  Possibly  some 
Jules  Verne  will  write  this  book.  The  author  of  this 
novel  cookery-book  under  review  describes  the  ladies 
"as  armed  and  equipped  with  chintz  wTappers,  linen 
aprons,  and  rubber  gloves."  The  first  two  portions 
of  kitchen  toilets  for  lady  amateurs  are  charming, 
though  the  chintz  wrapper  should  have  drawing- 
strings,  as  flowing  skirts  before  a  fire  are  dangerous  ; 
but  heaven  defend  us  from  the  "  rubber  gloves." 
For  such  coarser  work  as  scraping  and  peeling  pota- 
toes they  would  do  very  well,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
have  used  them  ourselves,  but  fancy  a  rubber  glove, 
on  a  finger,  poking  into  the  dough  of  a  loaf !  Would 
there  not  go  into  that  bread  a  little  reek  of  caoutchouc 
which  would  be  disgusting?  A  lady  who  enters  a 
kitchen  to  learn  has  to  make  the  plunge.  Arms 
must  be  bared,  and  hands  must  be  used  with- 
out gloves.  There  is  a  delicate  sensitiveness 
about  the  touch,  most  especially  with  bread- 
making,  which  would  be  blunted  by  gloves. 
Fancy,  too,  a  glove  disengaged  and  found 
baked  in  the  middle  of  a  twist.  You  can,  in  a  book 
like  "  Cooking  and  CasUe  Building,"  mingle  in  the 
most  pleasant  way  so  many  diverse  fragrances.  Alice 
is  at  the  kitchen  table  writing  a  receipt,  and  "  the 
summer  breezes  played  idly  with  her  brown  curls, 
while  the  delicious  odor  of  the  freshly  baked  buns 
mingled  with  that  of  the  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
making  a  confusion  of  sweet  perfumes."  We  never 
have  smelled  beef  a  la  mode  and  mignonette,  or  cab- 
bage and  heliotrope  together,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  blending  of  their  perfumes  would 
not  be  most  pleasant.  How  often  has  it  been  cited 
in  these  columns  that  bad  cooking  is  wretchedness  ? 
"  Cooking  and  Castle  Building  "  thus  addresses  those 
who  make  bad  buckwheat  cakes:  "A  mean  buck- 
wheat cake  suggests  the  idea  of  total  depravity  in 
cakes.  Imagine  a  Christian  gentleman  breakfasting 
on  those  tawny,  leaden  things — leathery,  gritty,  sour, 
and  half  raw.  In  eating  them  he  forfeits  a  good 
share  of  self-respect,  and  goes  his  way  after  break- 
fast with  a  heavy  heart  in  his  bosom  and  a  bitter  taste 
in  his  mouth.  If  he  did  not  know  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  buckwheat  cakes  he  would  be  morally  certain 
the  whole  world  was  against  him,  and  his  best  friend 
his  worst  enemy."  In  "Cooking  and  Castle  Build- 
ing" an  excellent  receipt  will  be  found  for  buckwheats, 
and  for  "  queenly  "  ones  at  that.  Did  the  reader  ever 
hear  of  a  linen  pie?  Still  it  is  a  thing  which  is  quite 
possible.  You  want  a  pie  with  an  upper  crust,  only 
with  no  "innerds."  You  make  your  crust,  put  in 
clean  linen  rags,  cover  with  your  top,  and  bake. 
Then  you  have  the  form  and  not  the  substance.  You 
don't  eat  your  rags,  or  convert  yourself  into  a  paper 
machine.  You  remove  your  linen  and  then  fill  up 
your  pastry  with  what  you  wish.  A  great  many 
pies  where  preserves  are  used  are  spoiled,  because 
the  heat  necessary  in  baking  the  crust  overcooks 
the  preserves  ;  of  course  the  pie  with  the  blackbirds, 
the  one  set  before  the  king,  must  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  way.  Perhaps  a  few  mental  shocks 
come  in  here  and  there  in  this  book  when  an  in  vicm- 
oria/n  suddenly  infringes  on  egg  plants,  and  the  de- 


ceased Helen  Douglass  suggests  fried  oysters  ' '  brown 
on  both  sides,  rolled  in  cracker  crumbs."  In  fact, 
the  romance  of  the  work  is  a  little  disappointing,  be- 
cause Alice  ought  to  have  married  Gerald  Douglass, 
the  lordly  widower.  The  author  might  certainly  have 
induced  Gerald  to  forget  the  lost  Helen,  and  make  up 
to  Alice  on  account  of  the  squash  pie  or  doughnuts, 
Maryland  biscuits  or  rice  pudding,  the  dainty  Alice 
had  made  for  him.  But  the  unfinished  sentiment  in 
the  book,  pleasantly  suggestive,  is  secondary  to  the 
real  good,  sound,  and  practical  instruction  the  vol- 
ume presents  in  cookery.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  we  dissent  from,  and  that  is  the  strange  affec- 
tion the  author  has  for  lard.  She  says  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fresh  fish  are  best  fried  in  lard.  We  affirm 
that  fish  should  be  always  fried  in  sweet  oil. 


That  Blessed  Hour. 

O  hour  of  all  hours,  the  most  bless'd  upon  earth — 
Blessed  hour  of  our  dinners  ! 

The  land  of  his  birth  ; 
The  face  of  his  first  love ;  the  bills  that  he  owes ; 
The  twaddle  of  friends,  and  the  venom  of  foes; 
The  sermon  he  heard  when  to  church  he  last  went ; 
The  money  he  borrowed,  the  money  he  spent — 
All  of  these  things  a  man,  I  believe,  may  forget, 
And  not  be  the  worse  for  forgetting ;  but  yet 
Never,  never,  oh,  never  earth's  luckiest  sinner 
Hath  unpunished  forgotten  the  hour  of  his  dinner ! 
Indigestion — that  conscience  of  every  bad  stomach- 
Shall  relentlessly  gnaw  and  pursue  him  with  some  ache 
Or  some  pain,  and  trouble,  remorseless,  his  best  ease. 
As  the  furies  once  troubled  the  sleep  of  Orestes. 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art ; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart; 

We  may  live  without  fi  iends.we  may  livewithout  books, 

But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowledge  but 

grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope— what  is  hope  but  deceiv- 

He  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining? 


The  Terrors  of  Carving. 

The  misery  of  habitual  carving  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. The  man  who  comes  home  tired  from  his 
day's  work,  and  sits  down  to  dinner,  needs  a  quiet 
and  easy  meal.  Instead  of  having  this,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  labor  of  carving,  and  to  post- 
pone his  personal  dinner  until  his  appetite  has  van- 
ished. It  is  no  small  labor  to  carve  for  a  family,  say 
of  six  persons.  The  joints  of  the  spring  chicken  are 
apparently  made  of  a  combination  of  sleel  and  India- 
rubber,  and  can  neither  be  cut  nor  dragged  apart ; 
while  the  roast  beef,  toughened  by  long  years  of  serv- 
ice in  its  original  shape  of  an  ox,  requires  more 
strength  of  wrist  on  the  part  of  the  carver  than  would 
suffice  to  saw  a  twelve-inch  log.  When  at  last  the 
work  of  carving  is  done,  the  delicate  and  difficult  duty 
of  "helping"  begins.  There  can  be  no  peace  of 
mind  for  the  man  who  helps  his  family  and  his  occa- 
sional guests  to  any  food  except  soup  or  oysters,  both 
of  which  can  be  accurately  and  fairly  divided  In  the 
case  of  children  he  can  never  give  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  rule  in  this  matter,  beyond  that  of  giving  the 
chicken-legs  to  the  boys,  which  can  be  followed.  To 
ask  people  what  part  of  the  chicken  they  prefer  is 
simply  madness.  Either  everybody  will  tell  the  truth 
and  demand  the  best  cut—in  which  case  all  but  one 
will  be  exasperated  by  failing  to  have  their  wishes 
gratified — or  everybody  will  reply  "Any  part,"  "It 
makes  no  difference,"  or  words  to  the  same  menda- 
cious and  aggravating  effect.  Of  course,  when  the 
man  who  says  "  It  makes  no'difference"  is  helped  to 
anything  but  the  breast,  he  becomes  the  enemy  of  the 
carver  for  life,  and  nothing  can  disabuse  him  of  the 
impression  that  he  has  been  wantonly  insulted.  It  is 
far  better  to  boldly  help  people  without  making  any 
pretense  of  consulting  their  wishes.  They  will  then 
regard  the  carver  as  a  rude  and  careless  host,  but  they 
will  acquit  him  of  any  intention  to  press  open  insults 
on  his  guests. 


Some  very  interesting  statistics  have  been  published 
by  the  society  for  promoting  the  use  of  horse-flesh 
and  the  flesh  of  asses  and  mules  as  food,  showing 
how  steadily  the  consumption  of  these  articles  of  diet 
has  been  increasing  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  since 
the  foundation  of  the  society  in  1866.  The  weight 
has  increased  from  171,300  pounds  in  1866,  to  1,982,- 
620  pounds  in  1879.  In  the  principal  cities  of  the 
provinces  the  consumption  of  horse-flesh  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  fairly  taken  root.  At  Marseilles,  in 
1870,  there  were  599  horses" eaten  ;  1,031  in  1875,  and 
1,533  'n  1878.  At  Nancy,  165  in  1873,  over  350  in 
1876,  and  705  in  1878  ;  at  Rheims.  291  in  1874,  423 
in  1876,  and  384  in  1878;  at  Lyons,  1,839  in  1873, 
and  1,313  in  1875.  In  both  the  latter  cases  some  dif- 
ficulties had  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  town  au- 
thorities, as  was  the  case  recently  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  where  the  mayor  fixed  the  price  of  the  horse- 
flesh at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  beef.  The  average 
price  of  horse-meat  is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
Each  horse  furnishes  about  200  kilogrammes  (400 
weight)  of  meat,  which  is  capable  of  being  prepared 
in  many  by  no  means  unappetizing  ways,  such  aspol- 
au-feu,  boiled,  roast,  hashed,  haricot,  jugged,  filet,  etc. 


Punch,  the  drink,  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  East  Indies  by  Anglo-Indians  at  some  date  be- 
tween 1746  and  1760.  It  is  named  from  the  Hindoo 
word  pan tsch  (Persian  panj),  because  it  consisted  of 
five  ingredients,  which,  when  first  made,  were  arrack, 
tea,  water,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice.  The  famous 
Vauxhall  punch  was  an  admixture  of  arrack,  brandy, 
sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  water. 


CLV.— Sunday,  November  21.— Bill  of    Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 

Beef     Noodle. 

Cantaloupe. 
Shrimp    Salad. 
Broiled  Frogs. 
Beef    Toast.         Potato    Croquettes. 
Green     Peas.         Stewed    Celery. 
Roast  Veal.       Sweet  Potatoes. 
Lettuce,    French    dressing. 
Mince  Pie.     Raspberries. 
Fruit    Bowl— Apples,  "Peaches,    Pears,    Plums,     Figs,    and 
Grapes. 
To  Make  Beef  Toast. — Take  pieces  of  cold  rare  roast 
beef;  chop  fine  ;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  onion; 
break  over  the  meat  two   eggs,   heat    well,  stir  in  a  piece  of 
butter.     Pour  upon  nicely  buttered  toast.     Serve  very  hot, 
and  garnish  with  parsley.     Chicken  or  other  meats  will  an- 
swer as  well  as  beef. 

Champagnes — Pommery  &  Greno  (Sec);    Eclipse,  extra 
dry. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


J^*It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  1 
IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Fragmentary. 
When  lovely  woman  is  not  jolly, 

But  hides  some  secret  grief  within, 
What  art  can  cure  her  melancholy? 
Seal's  kin. 

A  beautiful  girl  in  Moline, 
Whose  hair  was  a  silvery  sheen, 
Bought  an  awful  red  bang 
On  her  forehead  to  hang — 
Producing  a  curious  scene. 

He  held  her  tiny  hand  in  his, 
He  clasped  her  slender  form  ; 

He  vowed  to  shield  her  from  ihe  wind, 
And  from  the  world's  cold  storm. 

She  set  her  beauteous  eyes  on  him  ; 
The  tears  did  wildly  flow  ; 

And  with  her  little  lips  she  said, 

"  O  Gawge,  do  let  me  go  !  " 

A  maid,  as  by  court  records  doth  appear, 
Whom  $50,000  made  so  dear, 
Up  to  her  waiting  lover  sternly  said  : 
"  Forego  th^Jveed  before  we  go  to  wed. 
For  smoke  raSte  flame  ;  I'll  be  that  flame's  bright  fan- 
ner. 
To  have  your  Anna,  give  up  your  Havana." 
The  wretch,  when  thus  she  brought  him  to  the  scratch, 
Lit  his  cigar,  and  threw  away  his  match. 


An  Awful  Hard  Job. 
To-night,  before  you  fall  asleep, 

Let  each  and  every  one 
Look  back,  and  see  if  he  can  find 

Some  good  deed  that  he's  done. 

But,  come  to  think,  we'll  take  it  back, 
We've  drawn  the  line  too  tight ; 

This  little  task,  we're  almost  sure, 
Would  keep  some  up  all  night — 

And  part  of  the  next  week. 

— Elmira  Telegram. 


How  we  Sailed. 
We  each  of  us  sailed  in  a  tiny  skiff 

Alone  through  the  waves  of  the  world  ; 
With  a  merry  laugh  was  the  rudder  set 

And  the  snow-white  sail  unfurled. 

Oh,  where  was  the  port  our  bark  should  make  ? 

We  smiled  at  the  voyage  before  us, 
When  a  cloudlet  flitted  across  the  sun, 

And  its  shade  fell  darkly  o'er  us. 
-From  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  of  J.   IV.  Forney. 


Love. 
It  is  all  to  be  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  have  your  boots  well  blacked, 
Your  face  clean  shaved  and  shirt  immaculate  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service, 
Ready  to  walk  seven  miles  to  a  picnic 
And  carry  a  basket  heavy  as  a  keg  of  nails  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  wishes. 
Wishing  her  mother  was  blind  as  a  bat, 
And  took  no  note  of  the  flight  of  time  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  humbleness,  all  patience, 
Willing  to  wait  three  mortal  hours 
While  she  sews  on  a  button  or  a  bow, 
Changes  a  basque  for  a  polonaise, 
And  a  polonaise  for  a  basque. 
Asks  her  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts, 
And  allthe  females  in  the  house, 
If  it  wouldn't  be  better,  after  all, 
To  wear  her  wine-colored  silk, 
With  purple  flowers  at  her  waist, 
And  the  hat  with  the  ostrich  feather — 
And  this  is  love.  — Titusville  World. 


Something    to    Laugh    at. 
The  funniest  man  in  all  the  town 
He  thought  himself,  did  Mr.  Brown. 
While  at  the  club  one  night  he  saw 
A  new  silk  hat  upon  the  floor, 
And,  winking  to  the  crowd  so  slick, 
He  gave  the  hat  a  gentle  kick  ; 
And  then  another,  just  to  show 
.That  wit  from  empty  heads  can  flow. 
All  caught  the  humor  of  his  fun — 
To  kick  the  hat  they  vied  each  one. 
There  ne'er  was  such  a  jolly  crowd, 
And  Mr.  Brown  felt  very  proud  ; 
And  when  leave-takings  came,  broad  smiles 
All  wore  while  putting  on  their  tiles, 
Save  Mr.  Brown,  whose  mirth  had  flown — 
The  hat,  so  crushed,  was  all  his  own. 

— Unideritified. 


An    Autumn    IdyL 
She  stands  expectant,  and  the  autumn  leaves 

Are  whirled  in  eddying  circles  at  her  feet ; 
He  comes  not,  but  the  smile  upon  her  lips 

Tells  of  assurance,  tranquil,  calm,  and  sweet. 

He's  running  breathless,  but  the  other  way, 
With  words,  alas  !  no  Christian  ought  to  utter  ; 

Not  fleeing  from  her,  but,  through  mud  and  dirt 
Chasing  a  hat  that  skims  along  the  gutter. 

—Elliott. 


To  Sarah. 
Come,  Sarah !  tell  us,  were  you  not  surprised 
To  find  how  well  you  had  been  advertised? 
That  we  were  thoroughly  familiar  here 
With  every  feature  in  your  whole  career? — 
Your  waywardness,  your  many  eccentricities  ; 
Your  errant  life  arid  its  four  infelicities  ; 
Your  wrinkled  gloves,  your  restless  greed  for  fame- 
No  matter  from  what  dubious  source  it  came  ; 
Your  costly  wardrobe,  and  your  bony  frame  ; 
The  snubs  you  have  received  from  good  society  ; 
Your  bent  toward  every  sort  of  impropriety  ; 
How  that  in  art  you  have  great  versatility, 
And  paint  and  sculpture  with  profound  ability? 
These  points,  and  very  many  more  in  kind. 
Have  been  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
With  endless  iteration  and  verbosity, 
As  though  you  were  a  moral  curiosity. 
And  such  things  were  of  greater  moment,  far, 
Than  your  achievements  in  the  theatre  are. 
Yes,  Sarah  !  'tis  a  most  suggestive  fact, 
They've  shown  how  you  do  everything  but  act. 

— Boston  Gazette. 


POINTS    IN    PARLOR    MAGIC. 

Nothing  will  better  please  an  evening  company  at 
the  seaside  or  country  than  a  little  clever  legerdemain. 
Below  we  give  a  few  simple  tricks  that  can  not  fail  to 
astonish  the  astute  beholder  : 

Borrow  a  Panama  hat — the  more  expensive  the  bet- 
ter— and  hold  it  up  so  that  your  audience  can  see  that 
it  does  not  contain  either  a  savings  bank  or  a  white 
whale.  You  then  procure  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp, 
remove  the  shade,  and  light  the  wick.  You  are  now 
ready.  Pass  the  hat  five  or  six  times  over  the  light, 
or  until  it  is  a  complete  blaze  ;  then  quickly  placing 
the  hat  in  a  box,  into  which  you  have  previously  de- 
posited two  pounds  of  common  gunpowder,  the  hat 
and  box  will  instantly  disappear.  This  trick  never 
fails  to  astonish. 

A  very  amusing,  although  exciting,  trick,  is  to  cause 
a  person  in  the  audience  to  start  from  his  seat  without 
the  aid  of  machinery,  bent  pins,  or  the  placing  of 
hands.  This  feat  requires  a  little  preparation  during 
the  day,  as  will  be  seen.  You  open  a  book,  and  pre- 
tend to  read  as  if  from  its  contents,  and  immediately 
a  young  lady  in  the  audience  will  start  toward  you 
with  a  shriek,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  have  a  rear 
window  open,  through  which  you  can  pass.  The  se- 
cret of  the  trick  consists  in  your  reading  a  purloined 
letter  of  your  sister's  from  her  lover. 

Lay  a  wager  with  some  gentleman  in  front  of  you 
that  he  can  not  walk  to  within  three  feet  of  you  with- 
out pausing  and  throwing  back  his  head,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  the  floor  will  not  be  obstructed 
in  any  manner.  This  trick  never  fails,  and  its  success 
depends  upon  having  a  well  waxed  thread  stretched 
across  the  room  at  the  height  of  the  gentleman's 
throat.     Do  not  attempt  this  with  your  father. 

A  good  conclusion  to  an  evening's  entertainment 
of  this  kind  is  called  the  "  Dissolving  Feat,"  in  which 
you  turn  out  the  gas  for  sixty  seconds,  and  on  re- 
lighting it  the  room  will  be  vacated  of  all  but  your- 
self. The  moment  the  gas  is  turned  out,  you  pro- 
duce from  a  hermetically  sealed  tin  box  about  a 
pound  of  Limburger  cheese.  The  effect  is  wonder- 
ful, especially  if  the  evening  be  very  warm. 

If  you  are  not  a  ventriloquist,  you  can  nevertheless 
make  your  friends  believe  you  are.  Before  your  au- 
dience assembles,  place  your  brother  under  a  barrel, 
having,  of  course,  first  instructed  him  as  to  the  re- 
plies he  should  make  to  your  questions.  At  the 
proper  time  you  walk  up  to  the  barrel,  and,  giving  it 
a  sharp  rap  with  your  knuckles,  say  :  "  Are  you  there, 
sir?  "  The  reply  comes,  "  No,  sir  ;  I  am  somewhere 
else ! "  Then  you  hold  an  animated  conversation 
with  a  supposed  (?)  person,  in  which  many  of  your 
family  secrets  are  divulged ;  and  when,  at  the  close, 
you  inform  your  audience  that  you  will  imitate  a 
drowning  person,  and  pour  a  pail  of  water  through  a 
hole  in  the  head  of  the  barrel,  all  are  wonderfully 
amazed  except  your  brother,  who  will  be  madder  than 
a  Democrat. 


A  list  of  amusing  forfeits,  which  will  make  the 
company  laugh  and  not  offend  the  person  called  upon 
to  pay  them,  are  herewith  given  ; 

1.  Put  a  newspaper  upon  the  floor  in  such  a  way 
that  two  persons  can  stand  on  it  and  not  be  able  to 
touch  each  other  with  their  hands.  By  putting  the 
paper  on  the  doorway,  one-half  inside  and  the  other 
half  outside  of  the  room,  and  closing  the  door  over 
it,  the  two  persons  can  easily  stand  upon  it  and  still 
be  beyond  each  other's  reach. 

2.  To  go  out  of  the  room  with  two  legs,  and  come 
in  with  six.  Not  difficult,  if  one  thinks  to  bring  a 
chair  along  on  the  return. 

3.  To  act  the  dumb  servant.  The  person  who  has 
the  forfeit  to  pay  must  act  out  the  answers  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  as, 
"How  do  you  make  bread?"  "How  do  you  eat 
soup?"  etc.  This  forfeit  will  cause  much  merriment 
if  proper  questions  are  put. 

4.  Put  one  hand  where  the  other  can  not  touch  it. 
One  can  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  putting  one  hand 
on  the  elbow  of  the  other  arm. 

5.  Place  a  pencil  on  the  floor  so  that  one  can  not 
jump  over  it.  May  be  done  by  putting  it  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  room. 

6.  Put  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer  "with  a 
' '  no. "  This  is  not  hard  if  one  thinks  to  ask,  ' '  What 
does  y-e-s  spell  ?  " 

7.  Push  a  chair  through  a  finger  ring.  This  forfeit 
is  made  by  putting  the  ring  on  the  finger  and  pushing 
the  chair  (any  other  object  will  do  as  well)  with  the 
finger. 

8.  Put  yourself  through  a  key-hole.  This  was  a 
great  puzzle  to  us  for  a  while  ;  but  when  a  piece  of 
paper  was  taken,  with  the  word  "yourself"  written 
upon  it,  and  pushed  through  the  hole,  it  was  all  clear. 


"  Gath  "  says,  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "We 
shall  have  a  pure  White  House  under  Garfield's  ad- 
ministration. His  wife,  though  apparently  diffident, 
has  faculties  both  strong  and  genial,  and,  without 
any  desire  for  general  society,  will  perform  her  part 
with  a  cheerfulness  in  which  the  sense  of  duty  will 
be  the  guiding  principle.  Every  duty  of  her  life 
has  been  performed  without  hesitation,  and  she  takes 
an  interest  in  events  and  in  interesting  people.  Gar- 
field's boys  will  be  off  to  school  most  of  the  time  he 
is  President  They  are  perfect  apples  of  health,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  strong,  healthy  men, 
like  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  who 
ever  became  President,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  pres- 
ent month  will  only  be  forty-nine  years  old.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  few  men  who  ever  became  President 
and  brought  his  mother  to  the  White  House.  She 
was  seventy-nine  years  old  just  about  the  time  she 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  Maine  last 
September,  and  if  she  could  survive  that  she  may  go 
through  his  whole  term." 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from 
France,  was  interviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  Paris 
Ez-enement.  Therein  the  great  actress  said  :  "  I  shall 
keep  a  diary,  in  which  I  shall  write  my  impressions 
of  the  day.  every  morning  and  evening.  When  I  re- 
turn I  shall  publish  it,  without  changing  a  word.  In 
this  manner,  if  I  do  not  discover  America,  I  shall  dis- 
cover myself  at  least,  and  all  the  world  shall  know 
what  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  experienced  from  the  day 
she  departed  to  the  day  she  returns. "  Sarah's  diary 
will  certainly  be  read  with  avidity  by  the  American 
public.  I  suppose  we  shall  then  glean  her  estimate  of 
Clara  Morris.  I  venture  to  predict  "  Sarah's  Impres- 
sions" will  create  a  sensation. 


An  English  lady  writer  protests  against  educating 
girls  too  highly,  because  they  are  inclined  to  indulge 
in  false  hopes.     False  hopes  of  what  ? 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

691  MARKET   STREET,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny, 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

10,000  VOLUMES 

From  the  New  York  Auction  Trade  Sales,  which  they  will  sell  until 
January  1st  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  lot  comprises  Fine 
Editions  of  Popular  Authors,  Good  Library  Editions  of  standard 
Histories,  Elegant  Editions  of  the  Poets,  and  a  numerous  assort- 
ment of  Juvenile  Books.    The  following  is  only  a  small  portion : 

STANDARD  AND   POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Selling  Price.     Reduced  to 

Macaulay's  History  of  England — new  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth $5  00        $3  50 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome — from  new  electrotype  plates,  5  vols.,  cloth . .     5  00  3  75 

Bancroft's   History  of  the  United  States — Centenary  edition,  6  vols., 

cloth 13  50         10  50 

Knight's  Popular  History  of  England — 160  illustrations,  8  vols.,  cloth. .  12  00  1000 
Waverley  Novels — Globe  edition,  printed  from  good  type  and  well 

bound,  in  cloth,  13  vols 16  25         13  00 

Macaulay's  Complele  Works — Riverside  edition,  printed  from  good 

clear  type,  and  handsomely  bound,  8  vols 10  00  8  00 

Thackeray's  Complete  Works — printed  from  new  electrotype  plates, 

fully  illustrated,  1 1  vols.,  cloth 16  50         14  00 

Charles  Dickens's  Complete  Works — new  edition,  with  upwards  of 

500  illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  15  large  vols.,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth  gilt 22  50         16  00 

Washington   Irving's   Complete  Works — People's  edition,  26  vols., 

cloth 32  50        25  00 

Washington    Irving's  Spuyton   Duyval    Edition — an  entirely   new 

edition,  just  published,  12  vols 20  00         17  50 

Bulwer's    Complete   Works — English   edition,  25   vols.,  handsomely 

printed  and  bound 32  50        25  00 

Shakspeare'S    Complete   Works — Staunton    edition,  large  type  text, 

•    steel-plate  illustrations,  6  vols.,  cloth 12  00  9  00 

ROLLINS'S  Ancient  History — carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the 

latest  London  edition,  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound, 4  Vols.     600  450 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men — reprinted  from  the  latest  Eng- 
lish edition,  3  vols.,  cloth 4  50  3  75 

Nathaniel   Hawthorne's  Complete  Works — new  Fireside  edition, 

12  vols.,  i6mo.,  cloth  .- 20  00         16  00 

The  Bronte  Novels — new  Library  edition,  4  vols.,  cloth 5  00  3  60 

EMERSON'S  Complete  Works — new  Fireside  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth         .    10  00  7  50 

Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales — Household  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth  5  00  3  50 

'  "  Sea  Tales — Household  edition,  10  vols.,  cloth 10  00  7  50 

ELEGANT    EDITIONS    OF   THE    POETS. 

The  Household  Edition — illustrated,  finely  printed,  and  handsomely 

bound  in  cloLh  gilt 2  00  1  50 

Longfellow,    Lowell,    Owen  Meredith,  Tennyson, 

Whittier,         Holmes,   Whittier's  Songs  of  Three  Centuries, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Emerson's  Parnassus. 

The  Diamond  Edition — well  printed  and  handy  volumes  bound  in 

cloth 1  00  75 

Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Burns, 

Bret  Harte,  Lowell,  Proctor,  Saxe. 

Scott,  Lucile. 

Red  Line  Edition — printed  from  new  electrotype  plates,  clear  and 

distinct  type,  elegant  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges 1  25  1  00 

Aytoun,         Dryden,  Lucile,  Proctor, 

Burns,  Favorite  Poems,    Milton,  Religious  Poems, 

Byron,  Goldsmith,  Moore,  Rogers, 

Chaucer,      Hemans,  Macaulay,      Shelley, 

Campbell,     Hood,  Sigourney,     Owen  Meredith, 

Cowper,        Herbert,  Ossian,  Scott, 

Crabbe,         Iliad,  Odyssey,  Tennyson, 

Coleridge,   Keats,  Thomson,        Poetry  of  Flowers, 

Dante,  Kirke  White,        Pope,  Wordsworth. 

Note. — An  edition  without  *ed  lines  can  be  had  of  the  above  for  80 
cents  (reduced  from  $1.00). 

The  Illustrated  Boston  Poets — fine  editions,  with  steel-plate  illus- 
trations, large  8vo.,  full  sheep,  library  size 4  °°  2  50 

The  same,  full  Turkey  Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges 10  00  6  00 

Burns,  Milton,  Moore,  Pope. 

Scott,  Byron,  Shakspeare, 

The  above  is  only  a  small  portion  of  our  purchases.  A  fuller  catalogue,  containing 
a  list  of  Standard  Works,  well  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound,  for  seventy-five  cents 
and  one  dollar  per  volume,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Onr  Stock  of  Juvenile  Books,  Elegant  Papeteries,  Christmas  and 
New  Tear  Cards,  Frames,  Easels,  and  Brackets,  Gold  Pens,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, suitable  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  Presents,  is  now  on  exhibit. 
and  the  whole  will  be  sold  at  the  closest  prices.  Parties  not  being  able 
to  pay  us  a  visit  can  have  any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  at  the  above 
prices,  with  an  additional  ten  cents  per  volume  added  for  postage. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT 


What  a  good,  wholesome  taste  of  pleasure  it  leaves 
in  one's  mouth  to  see  a  good  play  well  played  once 
again  I     Credulity  and  good  nature  have  been  worn 
to  thinness  by  bill-posters  and  flash  promises,  so  that 
the  most  hopeful  no  longer  anticipate  anything.  Why 
should  they,  when  Tom  Keene  has  been  advertised 
like  the  great  hippodrome  till  he  has  become  a  star? 
— and  our  neighbors  of  Chicago  are  putting  him  in 
the  highmost  niche  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  control  over  that  individual  bit  of  archi- 
tecture.    Small  wonder,  when  we  hear  of  a  great 
star  having  risen  in  the  East,  in  the  person  of  Tom 
Keene,  that  people  were  not  going  to  indulge  in  a 
fever  of  rapturous  expectation  over  the  simple  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Sheridan,  a  leading  man  from 
some  Eastern  theatres,  was  going  to  play  a  short  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin.     There  are  leading  men 
and  leading  men,  and  one  may  take  a  wide  choice 
anywhere  between   Lester  Wallack,  the  idol  of  New 
York,   and  C.  B.  Welles,   the  idol  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  the  New  Yorkers  will  discourse  to  you  by 
the  hour  of  the  manifold  attractions  of  Lester  Wal- 
lack, and  all  the  world  knows  that  young  Welles  is 
irreproachable  in  the  matter  of  red  stockings.     As 
the  species   of    leading    man,  therefore,  is  of   such 
wide  variety,  and  as  Mr.    Sheridan's  fame  has  not 
traveled  as  widely  abroad  as  it  deserves,  it  is  possible 
that,  if  theatre7goers  stopped  to  think  of  the  matter  at 
all,  they  thought  only  that  he  was  a  bold  one  to  at- 
tempt "Louis  XI."     It  is  a  play  rarely  seen,  and 
never  forgotten,  even  though  it  has  been  one's  fortune 
to  see  it  'played  by  that  luckless  mouther  of  good 
texts,  Charles  Couldock.     But  in  San  Francisco  it  is 
always  connected  with  the  pale,  dark-eyed  Walter 
Montgomery,  whose  early  fate  shed  a  romantic  glow 
upon  his  memory,  and  who  passed  among  us  for  a 
'  great  actor  because  of  thfs  same    "Louis  XI."    A 
vivid  horror  is  the  memory  of  it  which  has  spanned 
this  decade  of  years,   and   when   Mr.  Sheridan  ap- 
peared the  other  night,  speaking  in  a  querulous,  high- 
pitched  voice,  but  in  the  colloquial  manner  in  which 
kings  probably  do  speak,  it  gave  every  one  a  little 
shock,  they  could  scarce   tell  why.     It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  many  of  us,  whether  we  live  in  the  land 
where  kings  do  reign,  or  not,  to  tear  down  the  divin- 
ity which  doth  hedge  a  king.    Our  little  minds  are  fed 
upon  royal   fare,  from  infancy  upward.     Cinderella 
will  marry  nothing  less  than  a  prince;  neither  will  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  nor  any  of  the  fairy  kith  and  kin. 
And    all    the  princes  will  be   kings   one  day,   and, 
though  we  may  come  now  and  then  across  a  grumpy, 
mean  old  queen,  like  the  greedy  majesty  of  England, 
who  counts  her  hoard  of  guineas  for  her  own  pleas- 
ure, and  will  not  tip  her  royal  spendthrift  son,  yet  the 
fairy  books  are  full  of  a   pretty  nice  lot,  and  there 
is  the  sweep  of  purple  robes,  and  the  snow  of  er- 
mine, and  the  glitter  of  golden  crowns  through  every 
one  of  them,  and  they  go  about  in  a  delicious,  high- 
flown,  declamatory  manner,  which  inspires  us  with 
childish  awe  through  pages  and  pages  of  bad  print. 
And  the  power  of  their  sway  over  us  is  something 
mighty,  and  if,  as  is  claimed,  the  brain  never  loses  an 
impression,  how  long  must  we  live    to  realize  that 
kings  and  queens  are  made  of  common  clay,  and  eat 
beefsteak    and    mutton-chop,  and^drink  beer,  and 
send  their  clothes  to  the  wash  every  Monday  morning, 
and  go  through  much  of  our  own  routine?    I  remem- 
ber conversing  once  with  a  very  loyal  subject  upon 
the  almost  impossibility  of  small  annoyances  reach- 
ing the  great,  when  he  spoke  of  having  dined  with  a 
distinguished  person,   and  of  having  seen  the  dis- 
tinguished person,  early  in  the  feast,  made  as  wretch- 
edly uncomfortable,  for  the  moment,  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  by  the  fall  of  an  escalloped  oyster  on 
his  immaculate  shirt-front.     Of  course  the  Prince  of 
Wales  can  not  go  through  life  wearing  a  bib,  but  I 
must  say,  I  was  less  impressed  by  the  annoyance  of 
the  prince  than  by  the  temerity  of  the  oyster.     We 
get  these  ideas  from  the  books  which  are  put  into 
our  baby  hands  in  this  good  republican  government, 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  color  our  ideas  all  our  lives 
long.     Who  ever  met  a  great  personage,  familiarly, 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  him?    We  put  people 
upon  such  stilts  as  they  can  not  mount  themselves. 
■Perhaps  this  was  why,  when  Mr.  Sheridan  came  upon 
the  stage  the  other  night,  speaking  in  the  conversa- 
tional tone  of  any  testy,  weak  old  man,   that  a  half 
question  came  into,  people's  minds,  for  a  brief  moment, 
as  to  whether  this  were  really  Louis.     It  is  long  and 
many  a  day  since  any  one  has  seen  so  unquestiona- 
ble a  triumph  of  so  unheralded  an  actor.     And  if 
the  people  did  not  know  whether  it  were  really  Louis 
at  first,  they  got  a  very  clear  insight  of  the  character 
of  the  treacherous,  jealous,  hypocritical  old  king  at 
hist.     It  is  evident  that,  as  Mr.  Sheridan   gives  it,  it 


is  the  result  of  long  study  rather  than  long  playing, 
and  if  the  dividing  line  is  still  drawn  between  him 
and  greatness,  it  is  only  because  he  has  not  yet  the 
assurance  of  conscious  power,  and  not  yet  the  accu- 
rate grasp  of  his  own  intention,  which  comes  with 
long  familiarity  with  the  part.  He  is  an  impressive- 
looking  Louis,  having  a  strongly  marked  face,  which 
gives  added  effect  to  the  wrinkles,  and  the  lines,  and  the 
grayness  of  age  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  physical 
strain  of  the  part,  he  never  forgets,  from  first  to 
last,  that  he  is  Louis.  He  gives  to  the  cruel 
king  all  his  devilish  malignity,  his  savage  melan- 
choly, his  unnatural  jealousy,  all  the  absurdity  of  his 
superstition,  all  the  cunning  of  his  hypocrisy,  even 
the  strained  bonhommie  with  which  the  king  was 
wont  to  conciliate  his  humbler  subjects.  He  presents 
a  most  pitiable  picture  in  his  confession  to  the  friar  of 
abject  weakness  and  senility,  and  of  that  wild  cling- 
ing to  life  which  is  so  horrible  in  the  aged.  The 
solemn  quiet  of  the  death  scene  is  very  impressive.  It 
takes  well-sustained  acting  to  convey  these  varying 
phases  of  a  marked  character,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  house  roused  from  its  customary  listless- 
ness,  first  by  the  daring  naturalness  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  the  idea  that  something  more  than  usual  was  going 
on,  then  to  commence  gradually  to  appreciate  the 
points  of  detail,  and  finally  to  give  the  artist  complete 
recognition  with  that  most  unusual  honor  in  our  frigid 
houses,  a  triple  recall.  Truly  there  is  an  outlook  for 
three  months  of  pleasure  to  the  epicurean  theatre- 
goer, and  there  are  some  good  old  names  in  the  list 
of  plays,  which  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  promise. 
Mr.  Sheridan  comes  supported  by  a  small  company. 
Miss  Laura  Don,  the  leading  lady,  has  not  yet  made 
an  appearance.  Mr.  Grismer  is  an  old  favorite,  but 
did  not  confirm  the  old  impression  by  his  Due  de 
Nemours.  Apparently  in  the  effort  to  control  vio- 
lence of  style,  he  has  come  down  to  a  sing-song  style 
of  declamation  which  is  painfully  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  stronger  moments,  when  he  seemed 
to  forget  his  self-taught  lesson,  and  flash  out  with 
something  like  spirit,  that  it  was  easy  to  understand 
the  warmth  of  the  welcome  which  greeted  his  first 
entrance. 


There  are   actors  upon  whom  repressed  emotion 
does  not  sit  well.     For  instance,  what  would  not  an 
audience  give  to  see  Mr.  John  Malone  let  his  passions 
slip  their  leash  for  once?     It  becomes  wearisome  to 
witness  his  control  of  them.     Why  will  he  net  forget 
himself,  and  play  with  abandon  just  once?    It  is  true, 
he  shines  with  peculiar  brilliance  beside  many  of  the 
others  of  Miss  Calhoun's  company,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much.     He  is  stiff,  cold,  never  electric.     His 
point  always  misses  fire.     And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
his  faults,  there  is  material  in  him  out  of  which  to 
make  an  actor.     The  report  goes,  by  the  way,  that 
Miss  Calhoun  meditates  a  descent  upon  the  East.    If 
it  is  true,  let  us  hope,  for  her  own  sake,  that  she  will 
drop  "  The  Wife,"  and  "  Love's  Sacrifice,"  from  her 
list  of  plays.     Older,  and  wiser,  and  stronger,  and 
better  actresses  discard  them,  and  why  not  she?    On 
the  stage,  one  must  look  for  the  expression  of  feeling, 
not  for  feeling  itself.     Therefore,  while  Mariana  and 
Margaret  may  represent  very  noble  women,  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  may  stand  upon  the  stage  in  a  statuesque 
manner,  with  their  hearts  boiling  with  an  assortment 
of  all  the  virtues,  these  things  are  unsatisfactory  loan 
audience  unless   something  is  said  about  it.     When 
Miss  Margaret  Elmore  calls  Mr.  Paul  Lafont  a  shal- 
low flatterer,  or  a  designing  villain,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  in  an  agitated  whisper,  the  whisper  is  quite 
the  thing  in  a  drawing-room,  but  the  words  must  ring 
out  loud  and  strong  on  the  stage,  where  everything 
must  be  emphasized.     Miss  Calhoun  invariably  fails 
at  a  strong  dramatic  climax,  and  is  therefore  singu- 
larly unwise  to  handicap  herself  with  heavy,  dreary 
plays  which  greater  actresses  do  not  try  to  rescue  from 
the  closet.     It  is  strange  that  she  has  this  fancy  for  a 
repertoire,  since  she  has  displayed  such  foresight  in 
everything  else.     Having  determined  to  follow  the 
dramatic  profession,  she  has  entered  it  in  a  most  bus- 
iness-like manner.     She  first  very  wisely  excited  curi- 
osity by  free  advertisement ;  then  interest  in  her  dead 
ancestors.     Knowing  the  importance  of  an  actress's 
appearance — her  wardrobe  being  a  part  of  her  capital 
— she  went  straight  to  the  White  House,  like  a  wise 
child,  and  hasxlothed  herself  in  such  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful costumes  that  people  talk  now  of  her  dress  as 
well  as  of  her  beauty.     Who  has  not  seen  many  an 
actress  floated  to  the  topmost  wave  of  public  favor  on 
just  such  capital — a  pretty  face  and  handsome  dresses? 
Miss  Calhoun  has  more,  and  business  tact  beside  ; 
for,  as  a  manager,  she  has  certainly  had  a  most  pros- 
perous season.     If  she  go  abroad,  she  must  change 
her  plays,  for  then  the  Californian  pride  in  her  will 
grow  large — for  we  may  give  our  people  just  a  touch 
of  the  cold  shoulder  while  they  are  at  home,  but  with 
what  keen  interest  we  follow  them  when  they  go  away ) 
Do  we  not  like  to  know  that  the  Williamsons  have 
captured  Australia,  and  that  John  McCullough  will 
be  a  success  in  London,  and  that  Lotta  has  made 
more  money  than  any  other  actress  on  the  stage,  and 
that  "  Flats  and  Sharps"  has  been  a  big  hit  in  New 
York,  and  that  Archie  Gunther's  plays  have  been  im- 
mense successes  in  both  the  big  cities,  and  that  wher- 
ever our  wanderers  may  roam,  if  they  carry  with  them 
the  testimony  of  success  at  home,  they  will  have  suc- 
cess anywhere  outside  this  captious,  capricious  pub- 
lic, which  will  refuse  to  be  pleased  with  a  rattle,  and 
will  then   turn,  oddly  enough,  and  be  pleased  to  be 
tickled  with  a  straw?    For  are  we  not  still  flocking  in 
crowds  to  see  that  most  delicious  absurdity,   "The 
Phcenix,"  and  do  we  not  go  again  and  again,  and 
hang  upon  the  thrilling  scenes  of  that  startling  serial 
which   is  nightly   prepared  for  the    Chambermaid's 
Own  f    And  do  we  not   freely  quote  Moses's  terse 
sayings  everywhere?  And  will  you  find  anywhere  ex- 
pressions of  such  pure  and  unadulterated  enjoyment 
as  in  the  faces  of  the  crowds  who  line  the  little  bric- 
a-brac  theatre,  and  pretend  to  find  it  amusing,  when 
ihey  can't  help  being  deeply  interested,  for  the  lives 
of  them  ?  •  Betsy  B. 


THE   FIFTH   HOMEIER  CONCERT. 

1 '  What  is  true  musical  appreciation  ?  "  asked  Rosa- 
mond, at  my  side,  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

I  swept  a  quick  glance  at  her  before  answering  her 
question.  "  Rosamond  is  not  unscrupulous,  but  we 
are  often  betrayed  into  inaccuracies  by  her  innocent 
thirst  for  knowledge.  She  would  have  asked  for  a 
synonym  of  the  Sphinx  with  the  same  artlessness  that 
characterized  the  foregoing  inquiry. 

I  fell  to  thinking  intently.     Presently  I  said,  with 

earnestness,   "Rosamond" Rosamond  started; 

she  had  forgotten  her  riddle  in  the  greater  enigma  of 
a  new  winter  bonnet,  two  rows  in  front  of  us. 

"Rosamond,"  I  repeated,  undisturbed  by  the  ir- 
relevance of  her  conduct,  ' '  what  can  it  be,  in  a  word, 
but  the  partial  comprehension  of  a  composer  himself, 
his  moods,  his  thoughts,  his  very  personality?  All 
musical,  all  poetic  natures  have  seasons  of  daring, 
and  impetuous  belief  in  themselves,"  I  continued 
rapidly.  "  Have  you  never  felt  yourself  that  latent 
and  conditional  power  over  the  artistic  world,  which 
Archimedes  possessed  in  theory  over  the  material? 

"  'Give  me  a  mere  foot-hold,  a  place  far  enough 
away,'  you  have  cried,  '  give  me  solitude,  and  leisure, 
and  sane  silence  round-about,  and  I  will  move  the 
hearts  of  men  with  the  lever  of  my  thought.  Near 
at  hand,  and  among  them,  I  cannot  place  it  beneath 
I  cannot  bear  upon  it  with  the  entire  force  of  my 
self-consciousness.  At  a  rare  distance  only,  can  I 
exercise  my  power.' 

"  And  you  have  not  known  how  to  attain  that  dis- 
tance. But  Beethoven  has  known,  Schumann  has 
known,  Wagner  has  known.  You  can  follow,  but 
you  cannot  displace  them.  You  can  project  yourself 
into  their  personality,  but  you  cannot  assert  your  own 
instead  of  theirs.  You  cannot  exchange  dumb  for 
articulate  genius." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  murmured 
Rosamond,  bewildered. 

"  It  is  simply  an  identification  of  moods,  of  fellow- 
feeling,  so  far,"  I  explained.  "  Have  you  not  felt  as 
much?  Are  you  not  conscious  of  these  things?  By 
this  sign  you  are  one  with  the  race  of  musicians. 
What  they  express  is  what  you  have  already  experi- 
enced. 

"  Musical  appreciation,  then,  is  the  possession  of  a 
capacity  for  intelligent  musical  emotion.  It  is  the 
power  of  responding  to  melodious  joy  or  sorrow  by 
virtue  of  what  we  have  felt  before.  The  same  divine 
melancholy  that  pervades  a  noble  adagio  was  yours, 
perhaps,  when  the  winter  stars,  wide-eyed  and  trem- 
bling, gazed  upon  you.  The  same  exaltation  that 
called  forth  some  rich  and  nameless  ecstasy,  swayed 
and  surrounded  you,  you  well  know  when  and  where. 
Ah  !  Rosamond,  Rosamond  !  a  true  musical  appreci- 
ation discerns  that  of  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
to  speak." 

Rosamond  had  yielded  herself  to  frank  perplexity 
I  had  almost  said  to  ennui  during  this  tirade.  She 
looked  up  smilingly  now,  and  laid  her  finger  upon 
her  lips.  The  Liszt  marche,  "  From  the  Rock  to  the 
Sea,"  was  breaking  about  us  in  "  mellow  shocks  of 
tune."    There  was  no  more  chance  for   "  verbal  con- 


tion  imaginable  of  Schumann's    "Traumerie,"  and 
'  Romanza, "  which  was  also  encored. 

Forafinale,  we  had  "  Phaeton"  again,  substituted 
by  request,  in  the  place  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Conjuration 
and  Benediction."  "  Phaeton  "  was  given  with  Aclat, 
Mr.  Homeier's  baton  flying  from  his  hand  in  the  fer- 
vency of  inspiration.  F.  A. 


The  young  ladies  of  the  Flower  Mission,  No.  713 
Mission  Street,  offer  their  services  to  the  charitable 
who  desire  to  be  generous  to  the  sick  poor  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  On  Wednesday  the  ladies  meet  in  their 
large  hall  in  full  force  to  receive  and  distribute  delica- 
cies of  game,  fruits,  flowers,  anything  in  the  eating 
line,  anything  that  would  gratify  the  sick  and  the  poor 
on  the  day  we  are  feasting.  This  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost.  Let  our  wealthy  and  comfortable  read- 
ers reflect  that  on  Thursday  next,  while  they  are  with 
family  and  friends  around  the  laden  board,  that  there 
are  homes  made  desolate  by  poverty  and  sad  by  sick- 
ness. Let  them  order,  of  turkey,  and  wine,  and  ma- 
terial for  Thanksgiving  pie  and  pudding,  enough  to 
make  another  family  glad.  These  ladies  are  doing 
splendid  work,  and  every  gentleman  and  every  lady 
that  would  do  a  kind  and  charitable  act  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  should  feel  it  a  privilege  to  send  their  gifts 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Flower  Mission,  No.  713  Mission 
Street. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Thursday,  November  25 — the 
Standard  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  a  regular  season. 
The  attraction  will  be  Mr.  John  E.  Owens,  and  a  first- 
class  company,  in  the  new  play  adapted  from  the 
German,  entitled  "  That  Man  from  Cattaraugus." 


Jersey  Cows  for  Sale. — I  have  for  sale,  at  my 
residence  in  San  Francisco,  corner  of  Union  and  Fill- 
more Streets,  ten  Jersey  cows  and  two  Jersey  bulls. 
Imported  pure  bloods  ;  herd-book  pedigrees.  I  will 
sell  the  herd  or  dispose  of  them  singly.  The  cows 
are  young,  gentle,  and  all  will  come  in  shortly  with 
calves.  Frank  M.  Pixley. 


I  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  Fellows'  Com- 
pound Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  to  all  who  suffer  in 
any  way  from  disease  or  weakness  of  the  Lungs, 
Bronchial  Tubes,  or  general  debility. 

J.  H.  W.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Georgetown,  N.  B. 

DECORATIVE  ART. 
Among  the  prizes  lately  offered  for  competition 
by  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  that  for 
original  designs  for  tiles  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ryder, 
artist,  of  this  city.  Classes  and  private  lessons  at 
126  Kearny  Street,  Room  57. 


versation. 

"  Mellow  "  is  a  good  word  to  describe  the  marche. 
Its  ripe,  finished,  lovely  melody  was  something  un- 
expected. Liszt  is  so  apt  to  leap  and  roar.  And  why 
is  that?  Is  it  a  way  of  proving  that  one  belongs  to 
the  musical  aristocracy?  Liszt  has  rushed  in  where 
plebeians  would  not  dare  to  tread;  but  that  fact,  even" 
with  the  truly  beautiful  marche  in  question,  does  not 
make  him  of  the  purple,  does  not  place  him  where 
Wagner  stands,  with  his  "  Rheingeld." 

"  The. Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  WaVhall,"  from 
that  division  of  the  "Trilogy,"  followed  the  marche. 
Its  theme,  its  expression,  and  its  moral  were  mystery. 
Wagner's  familiar  tremolo  effect  was  there  (an  effect 
once  criticised  in  the  obscure  young  Kapellmeister  as  a 
"  lazy  habit  of  mind  "),  and  one  would  have  said  the 
salient  idea  was  a  weird,  wandering  melody,  that 
prophesied  the  unknown.  It  held  a  hint  of  the  Heb- 
rides. It  vanished  beyond  the  farthest  point  of  Ul- 
tima Thule. 

The  ballet  music  from  "Damon,"  by  Rubenstein, 
was  a  treat,  in  its  way.  Mr.  Homeier  has  given  us 
nothing  like  it  before.  A  pot-pourri  of  epithets  sug- 
gest themselves  by  way  of  description.  Barbaric,  lan- 
guorous, a  la  Creole — was  it  not  all  of  these?  It  was 
mesmeric  music,  too.  The  waving  baton  cast  a  gla- 
mour before  one's  eyes ;  a  faint,  musky  odor  floated 
by. 

Between  parts,  we  read  the  little  notice  chaperoned 
by  the  programme — the  little  notice  in  which  Mr. 
Homeier  "returns  thanks  to  the  subscribers  and  pa- 
trons of  his  first  series  of  concerts,  and  hopes  that 
their  enjoyment  has  been  as  great  as  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  musical  interests  of  our  city."  He  goes  on 
to  set  before  us  the  hope  of  a  second  series,  whose 
fulfillment  is  conditioned  upon  an  increased  subscrip- 
tion list.  Nothing  further  is  necessary — think  of  it ! 
— to  insure  us  a  continuation  of  the  great  pleasure 
and  profit  which  have  been  ours  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

"  Oh,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  mu- 
sical people  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady  with  the  bouquet  of 
violets.  And,  indeed,  it  should  be.  It  is  as  much 
one's  musical  duty  to  attend  the  Homeier  concerts  as 
it  is  one's  exceeding  musical  reward  when  they  are 
once  experienced.  We  earnestly  urge  an  early  and 
generous  record  of  musical  names  upon  the  new  sub- 
scription books. 

The  attendance  last  Wednesday  was  apparently 
larger  than  on  previous  afternoons.  This  was  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  concerts, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  Herr  Louis  Lisser  was  to 
play  a  concerto  for  the  piano,  with  orchestra.  Mr. 
Lisser  and  his  talent  are  too  widely  and  appreciatively 
known  to  need  more  than  the  mention  of  his  presence 
and  participation  in  the  exercises  of  the  hour.  Ad- 
miring friends  and  pupils  greeted  him  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  listened  breathlessly  to  what  could  not  be 
other  than  a  finely  artistic  rendering  of  Raif's  mas- 
terly composition. 

Of  the  three  movements — the  allegro,  the  romansc, 
and  the  vivace— the  second  was  the  most  beautiful. 
Of  parts  of  the  first  and  the  last,  somebody  said, 
in  effect,  beforehand,  that  "  they  were  musical  spider- 
webs,  and,  without  extraordinary  delicacy  of  touch, 
would  be  torn  in  shreds."  This,  however,  in  full 
knowledge  that  the  delicacy  would  not  be  wanting 
when  the  time  came  to  show  this  dainty  gossamer  of 
musical  art  to  a  delighted  public. 

Perhaps  the  orchestra  failed  to  catch  the  every  shade 
of  so  delicate  a  fancy.  It  was  not  ' '  so  little,  so  agile, 
so  cunning,  so  soft,"  as  to  become  a  "silent  har- 
mony," but  surely  it  was  not  irresponsive.  In  an- 
swer to  a  persistent  encore,  Mr.  Lisser  played  Schu- 
mann's delicious  "Arabeske"  inC. 

The  orchestra  followed  with   the  nicest  interpreta- 


Examine  our  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere.  Berteling  &  Watry,  scientific  op- 
ticians, 427  Kearny. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  W.  Sherar,  149  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

&2T  The  Census  Enumerators  found  "Ihomas 
Cool  Water  Bleaching  Soap"  in  every  family. 
The  only  genuine  article,  manufactured  by  The 
Standard  Soap  Company,  204  Sacramento  Street. 


]~\ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

DR.  JOHN    LORD 

Will  deliver  his 

FAREWELL    LECTURE 

ON 

MONDAY  EVENING NOVEMBER  22 

At  8  o'clock.     Subject : 

CARDINAL   DE   RICHELIEU-Absolutism. 


ADMISSION 5°  CENTS. 

RESERVED  SEATS 75  CENTS. 

(TTANVARD  THEATRE. 

Amory  Sullivan Manager 

Fred.  Lyster Musical  Dikrctor 

Louis  A  Morganstern Treasurer 

E.  Ambrose Stage  Manager 

REOPENING  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

Commencing  Thursday,  November  25,  1880. 

x  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

TWO  PERFORMANCES!    TWO  PERFORMANCES! 

Matinee  at  2,  evening  at  8,  and  every  evening  until   further 

notice  (Sunday  excepted),  America's 

Greatest  Comeditn, 

JOHN     E.    OWENS, 

In  his  new  American  comedy,  specially  adapted  for  him  by 
Percy  Wilson,  entitled 

THAT   MAN    FROM   CATTARAUGUS, 

Produced  with  a  cast  selected  expressly  with  the  view  to  the 
correct  and  proper  representation  of  this  great  comedy. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION; 

Dress  Circle  and  Orchestra $>  °° 

Family  Circle 5° 

Matinees— Fifty  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

B3T  No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats,  which  may  be  had 
at  the  box  office,  daily,  from  g  a.  m.  till  7  v.  M. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 
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USH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


'AND  THE  VILLAIN  STILL   PURSUED  HER." 


GREAT  HIT  OF  THE  NEW  ATTRACTION 


Instantaneous  and    Pronounced    Success  of  the  Popular 
Young  Actor, 

MILTON   NOBLES. 


ROARS  OF  LAUGHTER  !  ROARS  OF  LAUGHTER 


THE    PHCENIX! 
THE    PHCENIX! 


Immense  Hit  of  the  Comedy  Company  !      First  "  Phoenix ' 

Matinee  this  afternoon.       "The  Phoenix" 

Nightly,  including  Sunday. 


SECURE  YOUR  SEATS  AT  THE  BOX  OFFICE. 


POPULAR  PRICES!   POPULAR  PRICES 


J.  O.   ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 


WENDELL   EASTON. 


EAST0N&  ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


CHOICE  REAL  ESTATE 

....AT.... 

AUCTION. 

NEW    DEPARTURE. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE  will  offer 
AT  AUCTION  next  Saturday  even- 
ing, Nov.  «7,  at  7:30,  at  their  Sales- 
room, No.  33  Montgomery  St.,  on 
easy  terms. 

FIXE  PROPERTY  for  investment 
on  Post  St.,  37.6  east  of  Larkin,  lot 
50x87.6,  with  fine  improvements, 
paying  $135  per  month. 

Finely  located  50-vara  lot,  S.  W. 
corner  Geary  and  Larkin,  having 
three  frontages.  The  only  vacant 
property  in  the  surroundings. 

Large  lot  and  house,  No.  1350  Post 
St..  north  side,  between  Larkin  and 
Sough,  magnificent  block.  Also,  No. 
580  Western  Addition,  bounded  by 
Sacramento,  Baker,  and  Lyon  Sts„ 
as  a  whole  or  in  large  subdivisions; 
property  on  grade;  view  unsur- 
passed. California  Cable  Road  passes 
the  property.  California  St.  work 
completed.  Baker  and  Lyon  Sts. 
graded.  Terms  one-quarter  cash, 
balance  in  I,  3,  and  3  years  at  8  per 
cent.  Catalogue,  with  terms,  dia- 
grams, etc.,  now  ready  at  Sales- 
room. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  above  described  proper- 
ty, all  centrally  located,  and  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city. 


EASTON   &   ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  and  General  Auctioneers, 

22    MONTGOMERY    STREET,   opposite  Lick  House. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  businesSj 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o!"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  66)  of  one  dollar  ($i)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  (4th)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY 

Have  received  a  complete  assortment  of 

HOLIDAY   GOODSI 

Would  be  glad   to   have  you  call  and  examine.     FREE 
ART  GALLERY. 

19  AND   21    POST  STREET. 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  k  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


GHIGKERjNG  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
ot  Germany.    L.  tt.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGENT,  NO.  S3  DIJPONT  ST. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


BOOKS  AT  COST I 

With  the  intention  of  RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS  on  the. 
.first  of  January,  we  offer  our  entire  stock  of  books  at  cost.  Our 
stock  is  undoubtedly  the  best  selected  in  San  Francisco,  consist- 
ing in  great  part  of 

FINE  AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

Purchased  in  London,  and  which  we  are  now  selling  at  LONDON 
PRICES.  It  also  comprises  works  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, including  STANDARD,  JUVENILE,  PRESENTATION, 
BIOGRAPHY,  BELLES-LETTRES,  TRAVELS,  FINE  ART,  and 
THEOLOGY,  in  both  cheap  and  fine  editions. 

As  we  are  selling  without  reserve,  purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  look  through  our  stock.  Country  orders  promptly  filled  at 
our  lowest  prices.    In  order  to  show  stock,  store  will  be  open  evenings. 

H.   KELLER    &    CO. 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    IMPORTERS,    116    POST   STREET. 


WOLFF   &    RHEINHOLD,    No.   500   Battery  St.,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated   Champagne. 


&  GHASE.  I  PIANOS. 


BOOKS  I    BOOKS) 


Macaulay from  $4  00  to  $64  00  per  set. 

Irving 

Prescott 


Gibbon. 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

Dickens 

Thackeray 

Scott 


20  00 

33  75 

5  00 

30  00 

15  00 

16  50 
15  00 


72  50 
60  00 


25  00 
150  00 
120  00 

60  00 

75  00 


Thirty  different  editions  of  Shakspeare  from  $1  to  $60. 
Ruskin,  De  Quincy,  Emerson,  British  Poets,  Plutarch, 
Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Jameson.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Chas. 
Lamb,  Hallam,  Taine,  and  all  the  Standard  Authors, 
in  Cloth,  Half  Calf,  and  Tree  Calf  Bindings. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  books  enables 
every  one  to  obtain  for  a  moderate  amount  any  set  of 
books  desired. 


BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 

&  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

3  Montgomery  Street. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,  TRUNKS.  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  IHarket  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
TMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
•L      fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BKAUTOFUL  EVER-iiLOOMtNG 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  bp  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  36  for 
$4 ;  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10 ;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Hose-Growers, West  Geove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-DEC.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


C.  BEACH 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

I07    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(Opposite  Occidental  Hotel), 

Just  received  a  full  stock  of  Marcus 
Ward's  celebrated  Irish  Linen  Sta- 
tionery, Dreka's  Dictionary  Blotter, 
Birthday  Cards,  etc. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


CHARLES  R;  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.-SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG   COAL  M'G  CO. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.  430  IHarket  Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    *3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


13T  AND  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DIJPONT, 

SAN'  FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


BERNHARDT   AT   REHEARSAL. 


As  described  by  t/ie  New  York  "Sun." 
A  rehearsal  in  a  French  theatre  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  any  other.  The  several  artists  must  know  their 
roles  at  the  second  meeting,  and  when  they  meet  for 
the  third  time  they  begin  to  act.  Under  intelligent 
guidance  they  must  do  precisely  as  they  would  if  the 
theatre  was  full  of  spectators.  In  truth,  each  rehear- 
sal is  as  near  as  can  be  to  an  evening  performance, 
sans  theatrical  costumes  and  the  audience.  The  stage 
must  be  set  as  it  will  be  at  the  first  representation. 
The  scenery  must  be  correct,  the  properties  in  place, 
the  lights  adjusted,  the  heat  looked  after.  French 
comedians  are  particular  about  trifles,  and  a  rehear- 
sal is  no  easy  work  to  indulge  in.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
is  as  exacting  in  her  rehearsals  as  was  ever  the  famous 
Regnier  of  the  "House  of  Moliere,"  or  Monsieur 
Got  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  look  in  upon  one  of 
her  rehearsals. 

The  place  is  Booth's  Theatre,  and  the  time  after- 
noon. A  rehearsal  has  been  called  for  ' '  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,"  and  all  the  artists  are  coming  in.  All 
persons  not  in  the  cast  are  requested  to  leave,  and  the 
stage  carpenters  are  ordered  to  stop  their  noisy  work. 
No  strangers  are  permitted  to  remain  in  any  part  of 
the  house  ;  such  is  Sarah  Bemhardt's  order.  Mad- 
ame Joliet,  the  good-natured  souffieur,  and  wife  of 
that  remarkable-looking  but  hard-working  individual 
over  there  by  the  stage-manager,  is  cooped  up  in  her 
queer-shaped  box  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  close  by 
the  foot-lights.  She  stands  up,  book  in  hand,  listen- 
ing attentively,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  her  serv- 
ices to  those  who  need  them. 

■  Mademoiselle  Colombier  trips  in,  and  stops  to  speak 
with  one  of  the  ladies  about  her  new  dresses.  She  is 
soon  joined  by  Messieurs  Angelo  and  Thefer,  who 
compliment  her  on  her  appearance,  and  are  rewarded 
with  a  " merci  beaucoup"  and  a  smile,  which  proves 
her  an  artist  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  Then 
Sarah  Bernhardt  herself  enters.  She  is  met  in  the 
"first  entrance,  left,"  by  her  amiable  manager,  to 
whom  she  extends  her  gloved  hand,  and  says  : 

"Good-morning,  Meester  Abbey;  comment  vous 
portez-vous  f  " 

"Very  well,  thank  you,"  is  the  reply.  "And  you? 
All  right,  I  hope." 

"  Tres  Hen,  merci,  mon  ami!"  she  exclaims,  as 
she  dashes  across  the  stage  to  the  side  of  her  stage- 
manager.  The  regisseur  kisses  the  proffered  hand 
and,  in  answer  to  her  excuses  for  being  late,  gallantly 
declares  that  it  matters  nothing.  Then  she  runs  back 
to  the  private  box,  climbs  upon  the  edge,  and  seats 
herself,  her  dainty  feet  hanging  over  the  stage,  which 
they  can  not  reach.  Here  she  sits,  listening,  and 
watching  everything. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  me  get  stuck,"  whis- 
pers the  Abbe1  de  Choiseul  to  the  souffieur,  as  the  green 
curtain  is  going  up.     "  Prompt  loudly." 

But  to  this  Madame  the  Princesse  de  Bouillon  hur- 
riedly objects.  "Don't  prompt,"  she  cries;  "you 
know  it  makes  me  nervous  to  hear  the  words  in  ad- 
vance." 

Both  look  at  the  regisseur,  who  looks  at  the  souf- 
fieur, who  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  prompt-book. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  takes  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
laughs  heartily,  and  attacks  a  box  of  bonbons. 

"Goodness  me  !  "  she  exclaims,  loudly,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  decided  face  ;  "  these  New  York  bon- 
bons are  as  sour  as — as  your  tempers,"  looking  di- 
rectly at  the  two  artists.  Whereupon  all  smile  audi- 
bly. Monsieur  Defossez  raps  smartly  with  his  walk- 
ing-stick on  the  floor,  and  calls  on  the  Abbs'  and  the 
Princesse  to  begin.  Every  one  is  all  attention,  but 
soon  Sarah  Bernhardt  breaks  in  on  the  scene. 

"  My  dear  Abb£,  you  must  place  the  accent  on  the 
word  thus  :  "  and  she  repeats  the  sentence  which  has 
just  been  spoken.  Monsieur  Thefer  follows  her  in- 
structions, and  the  point  is  made  correctly.  Pretty 
soon  something  else  does  not  suit  Sarah,  and  she 
makes  them  go  over  it  again. 

By  and  by  all  on  the  stage  go  out  except  the  Princ- 
esse and  Maurice.  The  former  is  seated  on  a  sofa, 
the  latter  bending  over  her.  The  Princesse  is  sup- 
posed to  be  intently  gazing  on  a  nosegay  which  De 
Saxe  has  in  his  button-hole  ;  but  Mademoiselle  Co- 
lombier does  not  do  it  to  Sarah  Bemhardt's  satisfac- 
,  tion.  .  She  again  jumps  down,  and,  striding  toward 
her,  exclaims  : 

"  Remember,  the  audience  must  know  you  are 
looking  at  the  bouquet.  "  You  see,  it  afterward  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  the 
public  must  be  taught  its  importance.  You  must  re- 
gard it  intently.  Permit  me  to  show  you  how  I  should 
do  it  if  1  were  in  your  place. " 

Mademoiselle  Colombier  steps  aside  good-na- 
turedly, and  the  great  actress  and  Monsieur  Angelo 
go  through  the  scene. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  admirable — in  fact,  a 
revelation  to  all  -present ;  and  Mademoiselle  Colom- 
'  bier  is  not  slow  to  profit  by  so  excellent  a  lesson. 

"  I  should  say  that  in  a  different  style,"  says  the 
regisseur,  interrupting  the  Abbe1  a  while  later. 
"There  should  be  more  of  loving  earnestness  and 
tenderness  in  your  voice." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear  Monsieur  Defossez 
claims  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  she  swings  her  dainty  feet 
to  and  fro.  "At  any  rate,  I  would  be  sorry  if  any 
gentleman  should  undertake  to  win  my  love  in  that 
tone  of  voice  ; "  and  she  laughs  heartily  at  the  idea, 


Poor  Thefer,  covered  with  blushes,  goes  over  the  lines 
again,  this  time  more  satisfactorily. 

A  little  later,  in  the  second  act,  we  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  green-room  of  the  Comedie-Fran- 
caise.  Enter  the  Prince  de  Bouillon,  accompanied 
by  the  Abbe  and  two  or  three  noblemen.  The  actors 
and  actresses  standing  round  the  room  do  not  welcome 
the  visitors  to  Sarah  Bemhardt's  satisfaction,  and  she 
explains  what  she  wishes  done.  The  Prince  and  his 
friends  are  hustled  out  to  make  another  entrance, 
which  pleases  her  much  better.  Then  follows  some 
exquisite  acting  between  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the  ac- 
tress, and  Michonnet,  stage-manager  of  the  Com^die- 
Francaise—  that  is  to  say,  between  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  Monsieur  Chamonin.  This  gentleman  is  an  ac- 
complished artist,  and  has  played  the  part  often  in 
France.  Madame  does  not  have  to  interrupt  him  in 
his  speeches.  But  while  she  is  explaining  to  her  old 
friend  her  meeting  with  the  young  officer,  Maurice — 
whom,  however,  she  does  not  know  as  the  Count  de 
Saxe — she  notices  the  absence  of  a  high-backed  chair. 
She  demands  that  one  shall  be  brought  quickly,  al- 
though, in  truth,  the  one  she  is  occupying  looks  very 
comfortable.  Presently  Maurice  himself  enters  the 
green-room.  Adrienne  is  seated  at  a  table  going  over 
her  part,  when  she  suddenly  discovers  him.  It  is 
now  we  learn  why  she  demanded  another  chair.  For 
as  she  springs  to  her  feet  her  arm  falls  on  the  high 
back,  and  she  grasps  it  to  steady  herself.  It  is  effect 
that  she  seeks,  and  it  is  a  perfect  picture.  Her  acting 
has  always  shown  that  she  has  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  pose. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  curtain  having  descended 
on  the  second  act,  Sarah  Bernhardt  holds  quite  a  re- 
ception, which  is  attended  by  the  management  and 
the  artists  of  the  troupe.  She  tells,  incidentally,  the 
following  story  of  herself  :  In  reply,  one  day,  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  many  flattering  utterances  from  a  crowd 
of  British  admirers  in  the  green-room  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  she  said  :  "  To  act  that  part  a  person  should 

be  young  and  handsome."    To  which  Lord ,  who 

had  been  warmest  in  his  praise,  replied:  "Ah, 
madame,  you  are  a  complete  proof  of  the  contrary." 
She  related  anecdotes  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and 
of  the  managers  of  Paris.  A  certain  Bohemian  au- 
thor, tired  of  having  all  his  manuscripts  returned  to 
him,  copied  one  of  Moliere's  comedies,  and  sent  it 
under  another  name  to  half  a  down  managers,  all  of 
whom  declined  it  with  thanks,  as  not  adapted  to  the 
French  stage.  One  manager  was  more  gracious  than 
the  others ;  he  sent  the  piece  back  with  a  note,  saying 
that  he  had  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  but  regretted 
that  the  funds  at  his  disposal  would  not  permit  him 
to  produce  the  work  of  a  debutant  at  this  moment, 
but  he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion  to  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  talent  of  the  young  author. 

But  the  stage  is  set  for  the  third  act,  and  the  regis- 
seur is  anxious  to  begin  again.  The  scene  takes  place 
in  the  house  given  to  La  Duclos  by  the  Prince  de 
Bouillon.  The  wife  of  the  Prince,  who  knows  all, 
has  compelled  this  actress  to  loan  her  the  house  for  a 
rendezvous  with  Maurice.  The  Prince  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  actress  is  to  meet  Maurice,  and,  in 
his  jealousy,  he  invites  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Come1  die- Fran caise  to  a  supper  at  the  same  house,  in- 
tending to  expose  his  mistress  to  her  associates.  The 
Princesse  and  Maurice  meet  here  late  at  night,  and 
while  they  are  talking  the  Prince  and  his  guests  arrive. 
The  scene  is  only  broken  by  Sarah  Bemhardt's  deter- 
mined efforts  to  have  Mademoiselle  Colombier  play 
her  part  more  earnestly. 

"You  must  put  more  power  of  expression,  more 
effect,  into  your  words,"  she  says,  "and  you  must 
give  way  to  your  jealous  feelings  more  decidedly." 
Mademoiselle  promises,  tries  again,  does  much  bet- 
ter, and  is  rewarded  with  a  "merci,  ma  cherc,"  for 
her  trouble. 

The  fourth  act  is  soon  got  through  with,  for  it  is 
growing  late,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  very  tired.  This 
finishes  the  day's  rehearsal,  the  fifth  act  being  left 
over  for  the  morrow.  Sarah  Bernhardt  kindly  thanks 
the  several  artists  for  their  intelligent  appreciation  of 
her  instructions,  bids  all  a  good-afternoon,  and  leaves 
the  theatre  for  her  hotel.  The  rest  of  the  company 
murmur  something  about  Mademoiselle  Sarah  being 
less  exacting,  less  capricious  than  usual,  and  then 
they,  too,  depart. 


Without  an  E. — It  is  well  known  that  the  letter 
"e"  is  used  more  than  anyotber  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet.  .  Each  of  the  following  verses  contains  ev- 
ery letter  of  the  alphabet  except  the' letter  "e": 

A  jovial  swain  should  not  complain 

Of  any  bu^om  fair 
Who  mocks  his  pain  and  thinks  it  gain 

To  quiz  his  awkward  air. 

Quixotic  boys,  who  look  for  joys, 

Quixotic  hazards  run  ; 
A  lass  annoys  with  trivial  toys, 

Opposing  man  for  fun. 

A  jovial  swain  may  rack  his  brain, 

And  tax  his  fancy's  might  ; 
To  quiz  is  vain,  for  'tis  most  plain 

That  what  l  say  is  right. 

— Northampton  (England)  Courier. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose" , 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


CATCHING    A    BURGLAR. 

"Say,  my  dear,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed  with  a  sudden  jerk— "  say, 
my  dear,  wake  up  !     I  hear  burglars  in  the  house." 

"Who?  What  burglars?"  demanded  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, as  she  popped  up  beside  her  husband. 
"  Who's  in  the  house?" 

"Hush!  Quiet,  will  ye?  I  don't  know  which 
burglar,  but  I  hear  some  one  moving  around." 

"Oh  my!  What  shall  we  do?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.     "  Let's  cover  up  our  heads." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up  and  light  the  gas?  "  pro- 
pounded Mr.  Spoopendyke  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
"  S'pose  you  can  see  who  it  is  in  the  dark?  Strike  a 
light,  can't  ye?  If  you  had  your  way  we'd  both  be 
murdered  in  bed.  Going  to  light  up  before  we're 
killed?" 

"  I'm  afraid,"  whispered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  stick- 
ing one  foot  out  of  bed  and  hauling  it  in  as  if  she 
had  caught  a  fish  with  it. 

''Going  to  sit  there  like  ashot-tower  and  have  our 
throats  cut?"  interrogated  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  How'm  I  going  to  find  a  burglar  without  a  light? 
Find  a  match  and  light  that  measly  gas,  now,  quick  !  " 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke  crawled  out  of  bed  and  hunted 
around  for  a  skirt. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Can't  you  find  a 
match?  Why  don't  you  move?"  hissed  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke. 

"  I  am  as  fast  as  I  can,"  replied  his  wife,  "  I  am 
looking  for  a  pin." 

"  Oh  !  you're  moving  like  a  railroad,  ain't  ye?  I 
never  saw  anything  fly  like  you  do.  All  you  want  is 
to  be  done  up  in  white  and  blue  papers  to  be  a  seid- 
litz  powder.  What  d'ye  want  of  a  pin?  Going  to 
stick  a  pin  in  the  burglar?  Why  don't  you  light  the 
gas?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  broke  half  a  dozen  matches, 
and  finally  got  a  light. 

"  That's  something  like  it,"  continued  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke.    "  Now  hand  me  my  pantaloons." 

"  You  won't  go  down  where  they  are — will  you?  " 
anxiously  inquired  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  handing  over 
the  garment. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  donned 
the  habiliments. 

"  Now,  you  open  the  door,"  said  he,  "and  go  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  ask  who's  there,  while  I 
find  my  stick.     Hurry  up,  or  they'll  get  away." 
"  Suppose  they  are  there,  what'll  I  do  then?" 
"Tell   'em   I'm  coming.     Go   ask   'em,    will  ye? 
What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  opened  the  door  about  an  inch, 
squealed  "  Who's  there?"  slammed  the  door  again, 
and  popped  into  bed. 

"  What  ails  ye?"  demanded  her  husband.  "What 
d'ye  think  you  are,  anyway,  a  conical  shot?  Get  up, 
can't  ve,  and  look  out.  Where's  my  big  stick?  What 
have  you  done  with  it  ?  Sent  it  to  school,  haven't  ye? 
Go  out  and  ask  who's  there,  will  ye,  before  they  come 
up  and  slaughter  us." 

Once  more  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  approached  the  door, 
and  tremulously  demanded  what  was  going  on.  There 
was  no  response,  to  her  incalculable  relief,  and  she 
went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"See  anybody?"  whispered  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"Who's  there?"  squealed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "Go 
right  away,  because  my  husband  is  here." 

"Oh,  you've  done  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, as  he  hauled  her  back  into  the  room.  "  Now, 
how  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  going  to  catch  'em?  What  do 
you  want  to  scare  'em  away  for?  What'd  you  say 
anything  about  me  for?  Think  this  is  a  nominating 
convention?  What  made  you  leave  the  house  open? 
Come  on  down  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
lock  up. " 

Down  they  went,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  demon- 
strated that  everything  was  fast. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  was  anybody  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  they  returned  to  their  cham- 
ber. 

"  It  wasn't  your  fault,"  retorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  If  you'd  got  up  when  I  told  you,  and  kept  your 
mouth  shut,  we'd  have  got  'em." 
"  But  you  said  for  me — — " 

"  Didn't  say  anything  of  the  sort!"  howled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke — "never  mentioned  your  name.  We 
might  have  been  killed,  the  way  you  went  to  work." 

"J  think  we'd  caught  them  if  they'd  been  there," 
said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  taking  down  her  hair  and 
proceeding  to  put  it  up  again. 

"  Oh,  you'd  caught  'em  !"  sneered  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  All  you  want  is  some  chloride  of  lime  and 
your  accounts  short  to  be  a  penitentiary.  Another 
time  a  burglar  gets  in  the  house,  you  stay  abed,  and 
don't  you  wake  me  up  again.  I  won't  have  any  dod- 
gasled  woman  routing  me  out  this  time  of  night,  ye 
hear !  " 

"Yes,  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  wound  her 
hand  in  the  collar  of  her  liege  lord's  night  shirt,  and 
went  to  sleep  secure  in  his  protection.—  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  yel- 
low pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL' 

*  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 

Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,    604 

•*^*~      chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  ii 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


MER- 

solvency, 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

jCX.      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building 


Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^~*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co..  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


office, 

WORKS, 


-      -       -      215  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 


C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  fur  catalogue  and  terms. 


The  Henry  III.  cap,  the  ugly  head-dress  which  the 
most  disagreeable  of  Frencli  monarchs  wears  in  his 
pictures,  has  come  into  fashion  for  young  girls  in 
Paris.  Three  feathers  dangle  from  one  side  of  its 
soft  crown,  and.  a  cord  and  tassel  is  tied  at  the  other, 
and  the  general  effect  is  neither  pretty  nor  modest. 


fROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

^  ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California._ 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  iIic 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1S80,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,   Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


DELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

■^—^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada.  - 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ol 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1S80,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  yold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (S.111 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  a_ssessment  shall  remain  1 
paid  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  December,  1880.  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.      By  order  of  the  Board  qf  liirectors. 

J  NO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
inn),  San  Francisco,  California. 


FREE 


8  Samples  anil  Catalogue  orbeatselL 
tng  an.ioUs  00  carta.  World 
Mfg  Co.  1 22  Nassau  St.  M.Y. 


ff*  f  to  $20  per  dav  at  home 
V>J>     dress  STIN'SON  &  CO 


Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
Portland,  Maine. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  ft,  ll.\  II  KIT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 
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We     Jr.     JtVa     .fct. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

QOMMENCING  MONDAY,    OCT.   iS, 

1880,  and  until  further  notice,  „ 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

70  q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connects-  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calls  toga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Rediced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  OO  A- Of.,  Daily^Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    20  ^"  i^'J  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

j/   w?  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Blurt,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

JO  OO  '^'   ^">   Daily ;  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

■?   OO  J°"  ^">  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

sD  '  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

Jf)f\  P-  M->  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
"  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

y    qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

T  "  Oakland  and   Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Willcox  and  Lords- 
burgh,  1,138  miles  from  San  Francisco  (stages  for  New 
Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

y  qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

'f-*^s\S  menlo  stcamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

,1    -jq  P.   M.}    Sundays    Excepted,  Local 

^~%tD  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    3/1  F.  M.,  Daily ,  Local  Passe?iger  Train 

T"  *,_y  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qs\  P.  M.,.  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angfles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

r*  f)f)  F.  M-i  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

,7  *  Train  via  Oakland,  Ecnicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  p. 
M.,  4.00  p.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 
Q   --    A.    M.   DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 

0  J u  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

lt3t>Stages  for  Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 
-  f.        ..  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

1  U.^U  TPram)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

£3TAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  SST  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

_  ~.~  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
,"imO  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

A    ~  r  P.  M.   DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 
X '     D   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
V'jV  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
ediate  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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1.24 
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8.00 
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b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily— 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 
2.15  and  4. 15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6. 15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.05  and  10.05  a.  m.     12.05 — 3.05 
and  5.05  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule.  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'l 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
8rW  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  P.  M.  daily. 


aOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
■^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1S80,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows : 

Q  j-  £  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O'l  j  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
.  -y^~.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
^T'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M.  ■* 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^^  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•  ft/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5-45,  *6-45,  737,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35,  4-38, 
5-35)  6.35,  9-30,  and  10.00  p.  u. 

+  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


RUBBER 


GOODS. 


TRADE 

Maltese 
Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


PULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  Of 
■*■        RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501  Market  Street,   San  Francisco. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2.     Thursday,  Nov.  18.     Thursday,  Dec.  16. 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April.  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R-  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803.       — 


London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


$37,093,750 
41,896,933 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets,    - 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Rout.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  £.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL.  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

op 

THE  AJjCONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

"^  "*■  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  K.  WISE,  PresidenL 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
■**  .      INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  18S0 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

United  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

1\  TO.  440    CALIFORNIA   STREET.     W.  L. 
/\      ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord.  .  .• President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  —  New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramemo. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &    CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front   Streets,  San  Francisco, 


H.  L.  DODGE I_  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

L'     Street. 
B5S"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives- 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blue 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISC. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

644   market  St.,  ©pp.  Palace  Hotel. 


PliiisiH 

Hi   -im 

—  — --=s  JiwH      ! 

Our  Lady's  English  Panel  Rocker,  No.  356,  $12.00. 


A  magnificent  assortment  of  RAT- 
TAN CHAIRS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  elegantly  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


B 


EST  AND  'BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  {50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (ioth)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM   WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


jyVWEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  November  15,  1880 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  61)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  November  20, 
1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash. 
SPECIALTY  FORTHIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

,  The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


$7- 


.  -  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALM  ER'S 

No.  726  Market  Street. 


REAMISH'S 


DIAMONDS 

/OF  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.    BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
L/     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  morse  Diamond- Cutting  Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  materials.  No. 
624  market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  £V=  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


g^5j)  OF  CALIFORNIA,  (g^ 


$1,200,000 


Assets,        - 

.  ♦  ■ 

TLis  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  rocent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IN  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE,WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

119  Montgomery  Street. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—  THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

■*■  Public   are   informed   that  we  receive   the   Genuine 

LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


/"HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

^""  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of%ale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


s 


'ILVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  MJddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
S3TAW  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


TILESI    TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
_  and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct' from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Wo^'Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTACUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE   BEST.lTRY  THEM. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  22. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    NOVEMBER    27,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS, 


TOM'S    QUIET    FRIEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  beggar  of  a  clerk  once  found  himself  with  a  dress-coat 
on  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  people.  The  affair  was  a  ball, 
and  the  people  were  designated  by  the  papers  next  day  as  a 
"  bevy  of  beauty,  fashion,  and  wealth."  The  papers  told  the 
truth  for  once — the  assemblage  was  very  brilliant ;  diamonds 
sparkled,  silks  rustled,  and  eyes  flashed.  The  beggar  of  a 
clerk,  though  dressed  in  immaculate  taste,  wore  no  diamonds. 
He  had  the  eccentricity  of  never  having  stolen  from  his  em- 
ployer. Anything  that  could  be  said  against  him  for  being 
unfashionably  honest  was  offset  by  his  being  the  owner  of 
many  redeeming  vices.  Though  he  had  a  frank  expression, 
clear  complexion,  and  wonderful  eyes,  Tom  Blethen  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  "bold,  bad  man." 

Tom  was  always  wooing,  and  never  wedding.  His  infin- 
itesimal salary  was  a  good  excuse  for  remaining  single.  But 
Tom,  like  a  railroad  train,  was  well-connected ;  all  his  friends 
knew  that,  were  he  to  marry,  his  rich  relations — who  were  of 
an  odd  sort,  being  actually  kind  to  poor  connections — would 
see  that  he  was  "  well  fixed." 

But  Tom  did  not  see  it.  He  remained  a  bachelor  in  spite 
of  many  an  innocent  scheme,  baited  with  both  beauty  and 
tin.  Even  mammas  who  had  a  vague  notion  that  Tom  was 
a  very  bad  man,  sought  to  inveigle  him,  with  an  equally  vague 
trust  in  the  reforming  influences  of  a  wife  and  home.  So 
long  as  a  bad  man  is  fashionable,  the  good  man  might  as 
well  go  up  a  tree  and  wait.  There  were  lots  of  them  up  trees 
watching,  enviously,  the  success  of  a  bad  man  with  a  perfect 
manner. 

Blethen  had  come  to  this  ball  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  his  last  for  a  long  time.  He  would  be  a  knight  of  the  car- 
pet no  longer;  society  had  fatigued  him,  and  he  would  have 
no  more  of  it.  This  was  what  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  had 
a  great  deal  more  there  that  was  equally  transient  and  un- 
stable. 

"  Blethen,  allow  me,"  and,  before  he  knew  it,  a  friend  had 
introduced  him  to  a  lady,  whose  acquaintance,  as  it  hap- 
pened, he  had  specially  desired.  His  attention  had  been 
called  to  her  early  in  the  evening.  She  was  a  prospective 
firima  donna,  he  was  told,  just  returned  from  Wien,  Austria. 
He  knew  as  much  about  music  as  the  average  cow;  but  this 
lady's  beauty  did  not  end  with  her  voice— she  was  a  strik- 
ingly lovely  woman.  Tom  had  watched  her  from  afar,  and 
now  had  a  chance  to  examine  her  beauty  critically.  I  am 
afraid  that  he  noted  her  "points"  rather  with  the  eye  of  a 
judge  of  the  species  than  with  the  gaze  of  admiration.  Her 
form  was  a  trifle  too  full,  perhaps — but  then  we  would  rather 
have  nature  prodigal  than  stingy.  What  in  the  world  would 
he  talk  to  her  about  ?  Music  he  dared  not  tackle,  and  it  would 
be  *ome  minutes  before  the  next  waltz,  which  she  had  just 
promised  him.  He  determined  to  try  an  experiment ;  this  was 
his  last  nighi  —let  it  end  as  it  would. 

"You  are  very  beautiful,"  said  he,  as  though  speaking  of 
the  weather. 

The  way  she  took  this  outri  remark  piqued  and  disap- 
pointed him.  She  neither  looked  surprised  nor  displeased, 
but  only  said :  "  Well,  that's  cool." 

"And  true." 

"And  stupid." 

Tom  laughed.  He  had  met  his  match.  He  squared  his 
mind  as  a  boxer  would  his  shoulders. 

"  Warm  this  evening,"  he  said,  with  a  drawl,  and  entire 
change  of  manner. 

"Do  you  find  it  so?"  looking  in  another  direction. 
-    "  In  this  locality — very."    And  he  looked  it. 

"Are  you  a  fool?"  said  she,  suddenly,  and  with  child-like 
innocence. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     Have  thought  so  at  times.    Why?" 

"  Because  you  talk  like  one,  that's  all,"  said  she,  looking  at 
him  as  though  she  meant  what  she  said. 

"First  sensible  woman  I've  met  to-night,"  said  he,  admir- 
ingly.    She  charmed  him,  somehow. 

She  regarded  him  curiously  a  moment.  Her  eyes  were 
very  pretty.  "Then  you  admit  you  are  a  fool?"  said  she,  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  between  you  and  me — this  is  confidential,  mind." 

"  You  bestow  your  confidences  on  short  acquaintance,"  she 
remarked,  rather  dryly. 

"And  they  tire  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Rather." 

"Well,  I'll  go,"  moving  away. 

She  made  a  movement  with  her  fan.  "  Pray  don't,"  she 
said.  "  Stay  a  little.  You  are  keeping  one  away  from  me 
who  is  a  worse  bore  than  you,  even.  Please  talk.  When  he 
leaves  the  room  I  will  close  my  fan,  and  then  you  can  go." 

"  My  life  has  been  one  long  sacrifice,"  said  Tom,  in  a  mock- 
sorrowful  tone.  "  Can't  I  go  ?  I'm  dying  to  engage  that  pink 
dress  for  the  dance  after  ours." 

"You  may  go,  and  never  come  back  !" 

"Then  I  never  depart!" 
i  The  music  of  a  Strauss  waltz  came  stealing  through  the 
air,  inviting  them  to  enjoy  it. 

"  This  is  ours,"  said  he. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "  I  will  dance 
with  you,  because  my  ogre  is  watching  us,  and  I  believe  it 
will  make  him  miserable." 

She  let  go  her  fan,  and  picked  up  her  train.     Her  partner, 


instead  of  taking  this  beautiful  woman  in  his  arms,  had  folded 
his  own,  and  stood  away  from  her.  Many  eyes  were  upon 
them;  the  position  for  her  was  very  trying.  Her  color  rose 
with  an  angryflush.  "Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

He  had  the  law  on  his  side ;  he  pointed  to  the  closed  fan 
at  hers.  Her  face  broke  into  smiles  in  a  moment.  "  Don't 
persist  in  being  a  fool,"  she  said. 

The  next  moment  they  were  gliding  down  the  canvased 
floor,  the  handsomest  couple  in  the  room— he  the  envy  of  the 
men,  and  she  of  the  women.  They  both  forgot  they  were 
fools  during  that  dance;  they  forgot  the  ogre;  they  forgot 
everything  in  the  dreamy  spell  of  those  bewitching  strains, 
which,  like  liquid  pleasure,  filled  every  sense. 

"  They  seem  like  one  body,"  says  Jenks,  wallflower. 

"Holds  her  indecently  close,"  growls  Brown,  wallflower. 

"You  wouldn't,  I  suppose?"  retorts  Jenks. 

"  Don't  get  mad,"  observes  Brown,  mad  himself. 

"When  you  want  to  surpass  yourself,  Miss  Mansfield," 
said  Blethento  his  partner,  as  the  music  ceased,  "just  get 
angry.     You  have  no  idea  how  becoming  it  is." 

Madeline  Mansfield  was  in  no  mood  for  indulging  in  the 
senseless  patter  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  amused 
by  a  few  minutes  before.  Tom  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
monopolized  "Oat  prima  donna  long  enough.  He  was  grate- 
ful to  the  ogre,  who  now  pressed  forward,  bringing  in  tow  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  was  evidently  intent  on  introducing  to 
Miss  Mansfield.  Tom  took  his  leave,  and  had  the  felicity 
of  observing  her  beaming  on  the  stranger  with  gracious 
smiles.  The  stranger  took  it  all  like  a  stoic.  Tom  did  not 
know  then  (as  he  afterward  did)  that  the  new-comer  was  the 
manager  of  an  Italian  opera  company,  then  in  the  city.  She 
was  the  professional  Madeline  Mansfield  now;  the  clerk, 
whose  eyes  had  bothered  her  a  moment  before,  passed  entirely 
from  her  mind.  As  for  the  Clerk,  he  was  very  much  out  of 
humor  with  himself  for  the  ridiculous  style  he  had  adopted 
in  trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  great  soprano.  The 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  bored  he  became.  Why  had 
he  not  said  this,  or  done  that,  or  been  natural  and  common- 
place and  sleepy  ?  The  occasion  passed,  he  felt  more  than 
equal  to  it. 

"Going  so  early,  sah?"  said  the  hat -room  darkey,  as  he 
ostentatiously  jerked  Tom  into  his  great-coat,  and  then 
palmed  a  quarter  with  a  dexterity  and  indifference  that 
would  have  made  a  magician  weep.  And  so  ended  Thomas 
Blethen's  last  night  in  what  goes  by  the  name  of  "society." 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  am  disposed  to  omit  recounting  in  detail  Tom  Blethen's 
vices;  but  nothing  would  have  thwarted  my  determination 
to  do  so,  except  the  wonderful  reform  in  his  character  that 
took  place  in  this,  the  second  chapter.  Even  a  strict  love 
for  the  truth,  which  is  always  throbbing  for  utterance  at  the 
end  of  my  pen,  will  not,  for  this  once,  compel  me  to  humili- 
ate him  now  that  he  is  so  firm  in  his  good  resolves.  One  of 
Lhose  unaccountable  moods  which  come  over  unaccountable 
characters  had  swept  over  the  nature  of  Tom  Blethen.  He 
had  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  him  on  a  lee  shore  long  enough  ;  that  he  had  supped 
off  certain  viands  to  satiety.  He  would  take  the  breeze  on 
another  quarter,  and  change  his  diet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  any  great  moral  revelation 
that  caused  the  change  in  Tom  ;  it  was  rather  the  result  of 
a  profit-and-loss  tag,  on  which  his  past  career  was  computed. 
He  saw  that  he  was  losing  in  the  game  of  life  ;  he  received 
his  winnings  in  bone  counters,  and  paid  his  losses  in  gold 
coin.  He  had  been  pursuing  a  course  of  self-deception,  and 
he  began  to  be  aware  of  it. 

Thoughts  something  in  this  vein  filled  his  mind  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  hardware  importers,  making  the  entry  : 

100  kegs  T.  P.  nails,  at  $4 $4,000  00 

When  he  had  made  this  entry,  and  carefully  blotted  it,  he 
laid  down  his  pen  and  stepped  out  into  the  store,  where  his 
uncle,  Charles  Rand,  was  conversing  with  a  customer.  As 
the  latter  turned  to  go,  Tom  said,  in  his  usual  cool  way  : 

"  Mr.  Rand,  can  I  speak  with  you  alone,  sir?" 

"Certainly,  Thomas."  And  in  another  moment  the  door 
marked  "  Private"  closed  upon  them. 

"Uncle  Charley,"  began  the  clerk,  laying  aside  all  formal- 
ity, "  I  am  going  to  get  married." 

"  The  deuce  you  say !" 

"Yes;  and  very  soon,  too." 

"Well,  I  congratulate  you,  my  boy.     Is  she  rich  ? " 

"Not  in  money,  I  guess." 

"In  real  estate,  then  ?" 

"  No,  uncle,  you  don't  understand  me.  She  is  rich,  in 
modesty  and  goodness,  in  an  amiable  temper  and  a  willing 
disposition,  in  a  trustful  heart  and  a  not  unhandsome  face." 

Mr.  Rand  said  nothing.  He  had  listened  to  the  securi- 
ties, one  by  one.  He  did  not  seem  to  enthuse  much  over 
the  collateral;  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  you  would  not 
have  called  it  a  "  boom." 

"Well,"  said  he  at  last,  not  unkindly,  "  I  suppose  you  will 
need  more  salary  to  sustain  all  these  virtues?" 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  thought  if  you  could " 

"Of  course  we  can.  Say  two  hundred  a  month,  from  the 
first  of  June? " 

"  That  is  too  much,  sir  ;  say  one " 


"  Nonsense.     Two  fifty  in  January  !  " 

"You  are  too  kind,  uncle  ;  I  couldn't " 

"No  back  talk,  sir,  or  I'll  make  it  three  hundred  !"  Mr. 
Rand  was  very  stern,  but  he  melted  in  a  moment ;  and, 
crushing  Tom's  fingers,  said,  with  much  feeling:  "You  are 
right,  my  son.     God  bless  you  !" 

Book-keeper  Blethen  wielded  his  pen  with  a  light  heart 
the  rest  of  that  day.  The  lee  shore  was  not  so  near ;  the 
wind  had  changed,  and  he  had  prospects  of  plenty  of  sea- 
room.  But  there  was  a  guilty  feeling  in  his  breast  that  made 
an  unpleasant  after-thought  to  all  his  happy  vagaries.  He 
had  deceived  his  uncle  a  little,  and  that  generous  gentleman 
was  destined  to  find  it  out  that  very  night.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Tom  was  alone  at  his  desk,  his  uncle  came  to  his 
side  and  inquired  as  to  the  date  of  the  momentous  event. 

"About  two  months,"  said  his  nephew. 

"Is  she  tall?" 

"Not  exactly,"  ruling  a  red  line  in  his  ledger. 

"Stout?" 

"About  middling." 

"Do  I  know  her?" 

"  Don't  think  so."     Another  red  line. 

"What's  her  name?" 

Tom  dipped  his  pen  in  the  crimson  ink,  and  then  said, 
slowly  : 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  don't  know!  "  roared  his  uncle.  "Then  what  in  the 
devil's  name  did  you  mean,  you  rascal,  when  you  talked  to 
me  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  meant,"  said  Tom,  with  exasperating  coolness,  "that  I 
was  going  to  be  married  in  two  months." 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Rand,  "all  that  damned 'amiable  tem- 
per,' 'trustful  heart,'  etc.,  that  mine  of  'modesty'  and  'good- 
ness,' are  all  in  your  mind?" 

"Exactly.  And  I'm  going  to  keep  them  there  till  I  find 
them  in  the  body.  Uncle,  don't  get  angry.  I  can  find  them 
all  in  two  months,  and  you  wouldn't  have  expected  me  to  get 
a  wife  before  I  could  support  her,  would  you  ? " 

"You  could  do  that  on  your  cheek  any  time,"  said  Mr. 
Rand,  gruffly,  but  he  let  out  a  grin  when  he  was  out  of  the 
young  man's  sight. 

To  find  a  wife  in  two  months  ?  That  was  an  easy  matter. 
But  to  find  a  wife  with  the  qualities  mentioned — there  was 
the  rub.  Youth  is  always  sanguine.  Tom  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  in  the  prescribed  time  he  would 
triumphantly  present  to  his  uncle  a  blushing  maiden  who 
had  promised  to  accept  the  blase  husband  with  a  tolerable 
salary.  Mr.  Rand  had  come  to  the  private  conclusion  that 
Tom  really  had  his  partner  half-selected  ;  that  the  doubt  he 
expressed  was  only  a  safe  card  he  was  playing  to  provide 
against  any  mischance. 

But  it  was  a  fact  that  Tom  had  entertained  the  idea  that 
morning  for  the  first  time.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  battle  to 
fight  with  his  former  habits.  Would  he  enter  the  lists 
alone?  No,  he  must  first  get  that  domestic  anchor,  a  wife. 
His  end  in  marrying  was  purely  selfish.  Yet  it  was  that 
kind  of  selfishness  which  would  have  made  his  wife  a  con- 
tented woman.  He  was  simply  going  to  marry  a  comrade. 
She  would  be  his  chum  in  every  sense  ;  neither  his  queen 
nor  his  slave.  Once  married,  all  clubs  and  outside  time- 
takers  of  every  kind  were  to  be  dispensed  with.  He  was 
determined  to  see  if  a  happy  life  could  be  led  by  a  man  ac- 
customed to  much  society,  who  would  go  to  no  place  that  his 
wife  could  not  accompany  him.  What  kind  of  a  boon  com- 
panion a  woman  would  make,  and  how  it  would  seem  to  have 
a  rant  with  his  lawful  wife,  were  experiments  that  it  gave 
him  much  pleasure  to  think  of  trying. 

He  wasted  very  little  thought  on  sentiment,  yet  his  keen 
perceptions  told  him  that  without  love  his  experiment  would 
fail  at  the  start.  While  to  find  a  wife  and  wed  her  seemed 
to  him  a  simple  matter,  to  fall  in  love  with  her  before  the 
ceremony  was  something  he  knew  he  could  not  do.  That 
would  have  to  come  afterward.  In  his  business-like  plans, 
a  loveless  life,  led  with  an  unloved  and  unloving  woman,  did 
not  present  to  him  that  weary  aspect  of  a  living  grave  that 
it' does  to  those  who  fall  into  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Blethen  in  his  search  for  a 
partner  will  be  immediately  condemned  by  my  lady  readers, 
nor  do  I  think  it  will  strike  the  sterner  sex  very  favorably. 
His  hunting  grounds  lay  among  those  maidens  who  moved 
in  the  middle  walks  of  life  ;  those  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  servants ;  who  were  comely  in  form  and  feature,  and 
modest  in  apparel ;  whose  mothers  did  not  look  jaded  at 
forty.  Having  established  an  acquaintance  with  a  young 
lady  in  every  way  amiable  and  attractive,  he  got  himself 
invited  to  dinner.  Then  he  would  make  it  a  laughing  con- 
dition that  if  he  should  come  to  the  dinner,  the  young  in- 
vitress  would  cook  it.  Sometimes  they  said:  "Oh,  Mr. 
Blethen,  the  idea!"  and  sometimes  they  laughingly  assented. 
On  the  latter  occasions,  he  made  careful  mental  notes,  and 
physical  ones  also,  as  to  the  quality  and  cooking  of  the 
meal;  the  way  it  was  served  ;  the  handiness  or  nervousness 
of  his  fair  young  hostess  ;  how  much  her  mother  had  prob- 
ably assisted — in  fact,  went  away  with  more  to  digest  than 
the  dinner.  Knowing  that  these  invited  dinne  s  werr  .;ot  up 
with  some  "straining,"  and  feeling  a&o  that,  wcit  i;e  '  > 
many,  "company"  dinners  would  not  be  his  < 
the  shameless  wretch  then  made  it  a  point  toacci' 
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"drop  in"  to  the  ordinary  meal  at  the  same  table.  This 
was  the  kind  of  a  supper,  he  argued,  that  he  would  get  when 
he  came  home  from  the  office,  tired,  perhaps,  and  feeling 
that  he  could  eat  something  good.  Was  it  a  good  one  ? 
Sometimes  it  was,  oftener  il  was  not  What  an  unfeeling 
monster ! — to  embarrass  the  young  lady  to  death  with  his 
inopportune  call,  and  then  to  leave  with  all  the  pleasantry 
possible,  but  with  the  mental  determination  of  scratching 
her  off  his  list  forever.  Many  a  fair  damsel  innocently  won- 
dered that  they  "had  not  seen  Mr.  Blethen  since  he  was 
here  that  night  to  dinner." 

But  the  most  ungrateful  trick  he  resorted  to  was  calling 
on  a  young  lady  shortly  after  breakfast.  Could  anything  be 
more  inhuman?  Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  would  see 
him  coming,  and,  in  a  faint  whisper,  murmur  :  "  Here's  Mr. 
Blethen,  mother,  and  where  are  my  bangs?"  He  had  only 
to  forget  his  cane,  an  umbrella,  or  a  book,  the  night  before, 
to  make  his  morning  call  seem  accidental,  and  not  out  of 
place.  Once  inside  the  house,  he  became  his  own  detective. 
He  smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled,  and  noted  that  the  young 
lady  had  been  playing  the  piano  with  uncombed  hair,  and 
that  her  patient,  pale-faced  mother  had  been  polishing  the 
stove. 

You  see,  Mr.  Blethen  having  reformed,  he  was  determined 
to  take  no  chances.  His  former  life  had  been  all  chances, 
and  he  had -always  lost.  He  was,  as  you  may  say,  playing 
his  last  stake,  with  happiness  to  win  or  lose.  Could  he  be 
too  careful  ?  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  did  not  impose  on 
the  ladies  that  he  wooed.  He  frankly  told  them  what  his 
life  had  been  ;  he  painted  the  past  in  its  true  colors — which 
were  very  black.  He  found  that  women  in  general  did  not 
shrink  from  interesting  sin,  when  the  immediate  evil  result 
was  absent.  Sparkling  wickedness  went  down  better  than 
commonplace  goodness.  He  began  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
he  would  have  "  taken  better"  in  his  original  condition,  as  a 
fast  young  man,  than  as  the  same  individual  reformed. 

And  now  his  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
charming  girl,  who,  in  spite  of  his  many  tests,  proved  her- 
self a  true  little  woman.  She  was  pretty,  amiable,  poor,  a 
delightful  housekeeper,  and  modest  withal.  Her  mother, 
though  well  advanced  in  age,  had  a  fresh  and  a  healthy  look; 
she  was,  evidently,  an  "  unlassitudinarian,"  as  he  called  it ; 
he  argued  that  her  daughter  would  be  the  same  when  old. 
This  young  woman  possessed  all  the  virtues  he  had  enumer- 
ated to  his  uncle,  and  she  possessed  something  more — an- 
other lover,  to  whom  she  was  engaged.  She  told  this  to 
Tom,  with  her  color  high  and  eyes  full  of  pity,  when  he 
asked  her  that  simple  question  that  decides  so  much. 

He  was  about  as  surprised  a  man  as  ever  woman  rejected. 
He  had  figured,  he  thought,  closely  enough,  but  here  was  a 
grand  miscalculation.  It  was  the  first  time  his  vanity  had 
been  so  seriously  assailed.  He  was  always  "  confident" — I 
would  never  have  called  him  conceited,  exactly.  Conceit  be- 
comes such  when  it  makes  itself  unpleasantly  noticeable  ; 
like  perfumery,  a  delicate  whiff  of  it  is  quite  grateful.  One 
good  thing,  no  hearts  were  shattered  by  the  occurrence.  He 
was  deeply  chagrined,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  real 
interest  he  felt  in  the  young  lady,  but  because  he  saw  his 
own  supreme  egotism  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  light. 

The  two  months  drew  to  a  close.  Tom  had  riot  only  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  a  partner,  but  the  ardor  of  his 
pursuit  had  perceptibly  cooled.  He  had  unconsciously  lived 
a  pretty  straight  life;  the  necessity  for  a  steadying  influence 
did  not  seem  so  urgent. 

"  Uncle,"  said  he,  one  night,  as  he  drew  on  his  overcoat, 
"never  mind  about  that  salary.     I  guess  1*11  stay  single." 

"Found  { virtue,'  'modesty,'  etc.,  pretty  scarce,  eh?" 

"  No,  not  at  all.  But  I  must  be  hard  to  suit.  Besides,  I 
find  it  goes  against  my  grain  to  make  it  a  business  affair.  I 
shall  never  marry  a  woman  whom  I  do  not  love  with  my 
whole  heart." 

"  You  are  a  very  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Rand,  "  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  enough  in  you  to  make  you  a  decent  old  one. 
Good-night." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"  Stop  stealing  my  roses  !" 

"  Cant  I  have  this  one?" 

"Well,  yes.     But  why  not  ask  first?" 

"  That's  so ;  still,  you  know,  what  we  get  by  stealth  we 

much  enjoy well,  I   declare,  don't  you  know  me,  Miss 

Mansfield?"  and  Mr.  Blethen,  traveling  agent  for  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  raised  one  hand  to  his  hat,  and  held  out  the 
other. 

The  young  lady  in  the  pretty  poke  bonnet  looked  surprised, 
and  the  proffered  hand  went  begging.  "  My  name  is  not 
Mansfield,"  said  she,  slowly;  and  then  she  added,  "but  it 
was." 

"  Has  the  ogre  changed  it?"  said  Tom,  viciously.  "Don't 
you  remember  the  Verein  Ball?" 

"  Why,  of  course — how  stupid  of  me.  How  do  you  do, 
Mr. " 

"Blethen,"  said  Tom.  "So  you  are  married?"  he  contin- 
ued, with  the  easy  freedom  of  an  "  old  friend." 

"  Yes,  with  sorrow  for  a  husband.  It  is  a  constant  one,  at 
least.  No,  I  am  not  married.  My  name,  in  private,  is  Susan 
Moore;  the  public,  you  know,  like  big  names  and  big  type." 

A  year  had  passed  since  Blethen  had  hunted  for  a  wife. 
He  had  long  since  learned  to  live  contentedly  within  bounds. 
He  was  a  well-satisfied  bachelor.  But  what  odd  fate  was  it 
that  brought  him  to  this  cool  country  village — to  make  him 
reach  over  a  fence  to  pluck  a  blush  rose — to  be  detected  by  the 
loveliest  young  woman  in  the  world — to  recognize  the  prima 
donna  of  a  night's  acquaintance?  He  thought  of  all  this  as 
he  stood  and  talked  with  her  in  the  sunshine,  admiring  her 
perfect  complexion  and  matchless  eyes.  He  learned  that,  in 
a  railway  accident,  her  mother  had  lost  her  eyesight;  that 
she  herself  had  been  seriously  ill,  and  recovered  only  to  know 
that  her  voice  was  gone  forever.  Of  course,  all  their  friends 
had  gone  with  her  voice.  She  and  her  mother  lived  in  this 
cottage  alone,  courting  a  quiet  life. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  have  told  you  all  this,"  she  said,  in 
conclusion,  and'  with  a  weary  air. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have,"  said  Blethen,  earnestly,  as  he 
took  his  leave.     Then  he  stood,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting. 
"  You're  not  going  to  invite  me  to  call,  I  see?"  said  he,  at  last. 
;'  No,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  said  she,  dryly  enough. 
"  Well,*3  he  said,  raising  his  hat,  "  I'm  coining  anyhow." 
Tom  went   to  his  room  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 


finds  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a  dusty  road  on  a  warm  day. 
The  little  conversation  he  had  had  with  this  woman  bright- 
ened him  up  wonderfully.  There  was  about  her  that  pecu- 
liar medium,  somewhere  between  actual  boldness  and  child- 
like simplicity.  He  did  not  believe  in  those  people  who 
expose  their  private  affairs  to  new  acquaintances ;  yet,  in  her, 
frankness  was  charming.  He  waited  impatiently  for  a  night 
or  two  to  pass,  that  he  might  make  his  unasked  call.  If  he 
had  thought  Madeline  Mansfield  a  lovely  woman,  Susan 
Moore  was  still  more  bewitching.  He  found  that,  although 
they  were  still  "very  poor,"  as  Miss  Moore  said,  they  lived 
rather  easily  ;  a  servant  did  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  "very 
poor"  seemed  to  mean  "very  comfortable."  Tom  wrote  to 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  that  he  should  be  detained  in  this 
village  for  some  time. 

To  .tell  it  in  a  few  words,  he  called  upon  Miss  Moore  with 
great  regularity.  This,  with  him,  was  equivalent  to  falling 
in  love.  He  fell  in  love — deeply,  profoundly,  seriously.  She 
had  many  attributes  he  could  not  have  endured  in  others. 
In  his  search  for  a  wife,  a  domestic  one  had  been  his  ideal. 
Miss  Moore  could  neither  cook  nor  sew ;  she  was  mistress  of 
the  parlor,  but  a  stranger  to  the  kitchen.  Even  her  short 
experience  with  professional  people  had  given  her  decidedly 
Bohemian  tastes.  They  say  that  love  is  blind;  they  mean 
that  love  forgives  what  it  sees.  "Bohemian  tastes"  is  an- 
other name  for  lazy  habits.  Tom  could  not  help  but  notice 
that  Miss  Moore's  ruching  was  not  always  fresh  ;  her  glorious 
hair  was  a  republic  quite  independent  of  its  queen  ;  her  toi- 
lets were  often  strikingly  careless.  Yet,  withal,  people  turned 
in  the  street  to  gaze  upon  her  with  admiring  looks.  Hers 
was  a  form  that  needed  no  upholstering;  it  did  not  need  to 
be  taken  in  here  and  let  out  there.  God  had  made  her  al- 
most perfect;  Tom  found  her  so,  and  loved  the  perfection. 
Once,  in  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  an  accident  revealed, 
even  to  his  gentlemanly  eyes,  an  exquisitely  filled  stocking; 
but,  alas  !  there  was  a  hole  in  it. 

These  trifles  the  fond  lover  overlooked.  What  a  grand 
mistake  we  make  when  we  regard  trifles  only  as  trifles/ 

The  only  other  frequent  visitor  at  the  Moore's  was  a  tall 
young  man  named  Carlo  Mezzara.  He  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  poor  blind  mother,  and  treated  Miss  Susie 
like  a  pretty  child.  This  man  provoked  at  once  Blethen's 
interest  and  dislike.  He  wore  a  heavy  black  beard  ;  his 
cheeks,  where  they  were  visible,  were  a  healthy  red  ;  his  form 
was  straight  and  slight ;  his  voice  was  gentle,  almost  to  effem- 
inacy ;  his  eyes  were  black,  long,  and  narrow;  his  face  was 
at  all  times  carefully  divested  of  expression,  it  was  unhand- 
some, it  was  a  study.  He  was  always  at  his  ease,  never  sur- 
prised into  loudness  ;  and,  though  his  English  was  bad — he 
being  an  Italian—and  came  slowly  and  deliberately  from  his 
lips,  his  sentences  were  quite  as  effective  as  if  better  pro- 
nounced. He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  if  knocked  down, 
would  have  arisen  quite  unruffled.  With  all  his  bad  accent, 
he  would  read  for  hours  to  the  blind  woman.  It  seemed  to 
be  as  great  a  pleasure  to  him  as  it  was  a  boon  to  her.  He 
had  a  way  of  bringing  in  and  carelessly  laying  down  little 
delicacies  of  an  edible  nature — invisible  little  hooks  to  catch 
the  big  fishes  of  gratitude.  He  did  everything  as  if  it  were  a 
trifle,  and  beneath  comment.  Blethen  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Mezzara's  manner  ;  he  was  always  quietly  courteous, 
and  carried  rare  cigars. 

Three  weeks  passed  away.  Then  Mr.  Rand  got  a  letter 
from  his  nephew,  which,he  refolded  with  a  grin.  It  read  : 
"  I  have  bonded  the  best  and  loveliest  woman  in  the  world." 
Then  Tom  came  in  person,  and  gave  the  particulars  of  his 
engagement.  Mr.  Rand  said  he  liked  the  name — "  Susan." 
"Wait  till  you  see  the  woman,"  said  Tom,  in  triumph.  And 
they  were  destined  to  see  her  very  shortly.  The  happy  lover 
got  a  letter  which  said,  somewhere  about  the  ninth  page  : 
"We  are  coming  to  the  city  to  live.  There  is  an  oculist 
there,  whom  we  have  learned  of,  who  can  cure  mamma's 
eyes.  You  need  not  come  to  escort  us,  as  Carlo  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  will  attend  us." 

"Damn  Carlo,"  growled  Tom,  who  had  been  in  ecstasies 
all  through  the  letter.  Well,  they  came,  and  Mezzara  with 
them,  placid  as  ever ;  tall,  ulstered,  cigared,  and  quietly 
polite.  Wnen  Tom  flew  to  attend  to  the  baggage,  the  Italian 
made  no  sign,  but  Tom,  with  chagrin,  found  it  had  all  been 
looked  after.  He  came  back  with  a  carrriage  to  find  all 
three  already  in  one,  and,  getting  in  himself,  felt  almost  dis- 
agreeable. 

CHAPTER  V. 

After  a  few  days'  sojourn  at  the  hotel,  the  Moores  took  a 
house — found  for  them,  of  course,  by  Mezzara,  though 
Blethen  had  nearly  run  his  legs  off  looking  for  one.  And  for 
the  days  that  followed,  and  the  nights  also,  Thomas  Blethen 
drank  in  as  much  of  heaven  as  mortals  are  ever  allowed. 
He  walked  on  air,  lived  on  love,  and  was  prouder  than  a 
king.  She  came  into  the  store  one  day,  modestly  shrinking 
from  the  open  looks  of  admiration  on  all  sides,  but  beautiful 
as  a  dream — a  kind  of  a  real,  plump,  and  rosy  dream.  Mr. 
Rand  held  his*  breath  till  she  had  departed,  and  then  he 
fairly  exploded. 

"By  thunder,  Tom,  that's  a  bouncer!"  said  he,  not  very 
reverently.  But  it  was  just  like  him,  and  Tom,  happy  Tom, 
forgave  him.  Only  one  thing  was  necessary  to  make  the 
lover's  cup  of  bliss  run  over.  And  that  was  the  falling  of  a 
brick  house,  or  something  equally  heavy,  with  Mr.  Carlo 
Mezzara  directly  under  it.  He  felt  that  no  ordinary  disaster 
would  affect  this  terribly  calm  and  collected  man — he  must 
be  smashed  at  once  and  forever,  or,  with  his  elastic  suavity, 
he  would  appear  again ;  his  placid  face  expressionless  as 
ever,  his  manner  perfect,  his  voice  gentle  and  courteous. 
Tom  went  out  of  his  way  to  offend  him ;  but  when  Blethen 
was  rude,  Mezzara  was  blind.  Any  little  attention  that  Miss 
Susie  paid  to  Carlo  was  on  account  of  his  unremitting  kind- 
ness to  her  mother.  The  lover  felt  that  his  hands  were  tied  ; 
he  determined  on  a  strategic  move. 

The  next  evening  that  Mezzara  ushered  himself  in,  he  be- 
held a  very  pretty  family  group.  Miss  Moore,  her  mother, 
and  lover  were  seated  together  in  easy  nearness  in  the  warm 
sitting-room  ;  Blethen  was  reading  aloud  to  the  blind  woman, 
and  the  picture  was  complete.  Under  his  beard  Mezzara's 
lip  may  have  curled  a  Hitle,  but  his  face  did  not  betray  that 
his  occupation  was  gone — that  he  could  easily  be  de  trop. 
What  was  more  natural  than  for  him  to  ask  Miss  Susie  to 
play  something  for  him  ? — the  piano  in  the  front  parlor  was 
distant  enough  not  to  disturb  the  reading. 


And  then  we  have  the  following  distribution  of  characters: 
Mezzara  and  Miss  Moore,  the  music  over  with,  comfortably 
installed  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bay-window.  Blethen 
and  his  blind  mother-in-law  (in  prospective)  seated  in  the 
distant  sitting-room,  he — following  the  words,  but  not  the 
sense,  of  a  stupid  book — charmingly  miserable,  delightfully- 
jealous,  and  firmly  decided  that  the  brick-house  plan  is  the 
only  feasible  one,  after  all !  He  throws  down  the  book  with 
a  loud  noise  ;  Mrs.  Moore  does  not  move — her  poor  blind 
orbs  are  closed  —she  is  asleep  !  Blethen  actually  laughs,  the 
joke  is  too  good.  A  sudden  suspicion  enters  his  mind:  be 
has  seen  Mrs.  Moore  sit  in  exactly  the  same  position  for 
hours  ;  is  it  possible  that  Mezzara  has  been  knowingly,  night 
after  night,  reading  to  unconscious  ears  as  well  as  to  closed 
eyes  ?  The  idea  opens  a  new  vista  of  thought  in  the  lover's 
mind.     The  brick  house  gets  more  necessary  every  moment. 

And  now  Mezzara,  on  taking  his  leave,  congratulates  Tom 
on  his  espousal,  of  which,  he  says,  Miss  Moore  has  just 
been  telling  him.  He  delivers  his  speech  with  deliberate 
and  painful  articulation,  and  with  the  steady  look  in  his  nar- 
row eyes.  With  equal  nicety  he  prepares  a  cigar,  making 
his  excuse  to  the  lady  for  lighting  it  in  her  parlor.  Then 
this  very  punctilious  man  is  gone.? 

Alone  with  the  woman  he  loves,  Tom  takes  the  magnifi- 
cent creature  in  his  arms;  he  strains  her  to  his  heart;  he 
looks  into  those  eyes  that  beam  with  an  answering  love — 
could  there  be  falseness  in  those  soft  depths?  No,  no — it  is 
ungenerous  to  think  it.  And  yet,  when  the  last  kiss  is  given, 
"  for  the  really  last  time,"  as  Susie  laughingly  says,  he  takes 
his  way  home  with  a  doubt  in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve but  can  not  banish. 

It  was  now  November.  They  were  to  be  married  at 
Christmas.  In  the  meantime,  they  went  about  a  great  deal. 
It  was  one  way  to  have  his  love  alone.  And  yet,  at  theatre, 
ball,  or  concert,  Mezzara  invariably  appeared,  to  hover  over 
them  for  a  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  always  contrived 
to  do  them  some  service  of  a  trifling  nature,  in  his  silent,  un- 
approachable manner.  Perhaps  it  was  the  jealousy'  that 
gnawed  at  his  heart  that  made  Tom  imagine  that  this  polite 
society  man  exercised  a  subtle  influence  over  Miss  Moore. 
Still,  his  sudden  appearance  never  flustered  her  in  the  least; 
she  was  either  constantly  expecting  him,  or  was  calmly  in- 
different. Two  statues  could  not  have  made  less  love  to  each 
other  than  did  she  and  Mezzara.  No  one  was  more  pleased 
with  the  coming  wedding  than  the  rough  but  hearty  Mr. 
Rand.  He  determined,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  to  give  a 
grand  reception  to  his  nephew. 

The  night  came.  When  Blethen  was  seated  in  his  car- 
riage the  driver  said,  "  Where?" 

"  Same  place,"  said  the  happy  lover,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

The  jehu  well  knew  where  that  was  ;  he  had  been  there 
often  enough  the  past  month.  But  he  did  not  slam  the 
door  and  jump  on  his  box.  This  hackman  must  have  been 
an  anomaly,  for  he  had  a  heart.  What  a  mystery  there  is 
about  the  swiftly  gliding  light  of  a  hack  on  a  dark  and  lonely 
night  !  How  it  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  errand  is  one 
of  mercy,  pleasure,  or  sin  !  Does  the  curtained  gloom  hide 
a  guilty  pair,  or  is  it  only  an  honest  merchant  detained  down- 
town on  business  ? 

The  silent  driver,  muffled  to  the  chin  from  the  cold  ni^ht 
wind,  holds  more  in  his  ha^s  than  the  reins  of  his  horses : 
he  holds  the  private  character  of  his  patrons.  The  hack- 
driver  is  a  stoic,  because  his  business  is  not  in  the  sunshine, 
and  because  his  faith  in  human  nature  is  small. 

This  particular  one  had  gone  to  school  with  Tom  Blethen. 
So,  leaning  on  the  door  of  his  vehicle,  he  uncovered 
some  of  the  secrets  of  his  calling.  The  stoic  talked  ;  and  as 
he  talked  the  character  of  the  woman  that  Tom  Blethen 
loved  melted  like  a  pillar  of  salt  in  the  storm. 

The  driver's  words  were  blunt  and  coarse;  they  made  poor 
Tom  writhe  in  misery,  but  they  carried  with  them  the  dead- 
ness  of  conviction.  He  could  not  be  indignant,  as  he  felt 
he  should  be  ;  what  he  knew  was  the  truth  crushed  all  his 
pride. 

He  let  the  man  talk  on  and  curse  the  "damned  polite 
Italian,"  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  whose  life  had 
just  been  blasted  had  no  feeling  of  revenge  for  Carlo  Mezzara. 
Something  told  him  it  was  fate  ;  Mezzara's  wonderful  mag- 
netism could  be  deplored,  but  not  denied  or  changed. 

He  dismissed  the  man.  For  two  hours  he  struggled  with 
his  agony.  She  had  looked  so  good,  so  pure,  and  so  beauti- 
ful, and  to  have  it  all  end  this  way — it  was  hard.  Having 
determined  his  course,  he  arose  and  walked  quickly  to  her 
house.  He  never  forgot  the  feeling  he  had  as  she  entered 
the  room.  It  seemed  as  though  the  woman  that  he  loved 
had  gone  to  some  distant  land — this  was  only  a  resemblance 
in  the  flesh.  In  one  sense,  she  had  never  appeared  so  beau- 
tiful ;  her  dress  displayed  her  rounded  arms  and  perfect 
shoulders;  her  bosom  might  have  been  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  marble,  so  white  and  pure  it  looked. 

"  Let  it  go  abroad,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  sacked  me." 
And  so  he  went  away,  weary  of  it  all. 

The  suddenly  broken  engagement  created  a  stir.  But  all 
stirs  die  away;  the  world  loves  itself  too  well  to  worry  about 
individuals.  In  all  the  questions  that  Blethen  had  to  answer, 
he  kept  her  good  name  intact. 

Rand,  mystified  and  disappointed,  bothered  his  book- 
keeper until  he  got  at  the  real  truth.  Then,  whenever  he 
saw  Mezzara  go  by,  he  would  say :  "  There,  Tom,  goes  your 
quiet  friend." 

Blethen  looks  up  quickly,  signs — and  rules  a  red  line  in 
his  ledger.  John  C.  Chalmers. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1SS0. 


The  Empress  of  Austria  introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing 
the  tiny  gold  pig,  it  being  considered  good  luck  in  Austria  to 
run  across  a  pig.  A  prettier  charm  or  amulet  has  been  worn 
of  late  in  the  shape  of  some  symbol  of  one's  taste  or  profes- 
sion, an  artist  wearing  a  small  gold  palette,  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls  for  the  paints,  like  one  given 
Mademoiselle  Jacquemart  by  Thiers  some  time  since.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  has  worn  thus  a  tiny  golden  mask,  Madam  Vir- 
dot  a  jeweled  lyre,  and  Elise,  the  circus-rider,  a  golden  whip. 
The  latest  caprice  of  this  kind  is  the  lamb  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  is  reputed  to  bring  good  fortune  to 
the  wearer. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


AN    EPISODE    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    GOETHE. 


Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  German. 

With  the  exception  of  Frederika  of  Sesenheim,  there  is 
not  one- among  ali  Goethe's  female  characters  that  arouses 
so  much  interest  in  the  minds  of  students  of  German  litera- 
ture as  Elisa,  or,  as  the  poet  calls  her,  Lili  Schoneman.  This 
is  not  on  account  of  any  remarkable  gifts  of  her  own,  but 
because  of  the  imperishable  monument  that  Goethe  erected 
to  her  womanly  graces  and  loving  qualities,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "Truth  and  Poetry."  Yet  it  is  difficult  for  even  the 
closest  investigators  of  his  works  to  estimate,  clearly  and  im- 
partially, the  relation  she  bore  to  him. 

Goethe's  biographers  have  granted  her  merely  a  superfi- 
cial notice,  entirely  misjudging  and  underrating  her  best  qual- 
ities, their  estimate  of  her  being  based  upon  the  sketchy  de- 
scriptions given  by  the  poet  himself. 

Her  biography,  which  has  just  been  written  by  Count 
Durckheim,  the  husband  of  her  grand-daughter,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  faithful  one,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  Goethe's 
large  circle  of  admirers.  He  tells  us  that  Elisa  Schoneman 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  23,  1758.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy,  influential  banker.  He  died  early,  leav- 
ing to  the  mother,  who  was  of  the  D'Orville  family,  the  rear- 
ing and  education  of  their  only  daughter  and  four  sons. 

Although  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  and  luxury  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  the  children  were,  nevertheless,  brought 
up  in  extreme  simplicity,  and  early  taught  the  importance  of 
work.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Lili  could  draw  and  paint,  per- 
form difficult  music  upon  the  piano,  and  sing  well,  besides 
being  experienced  in  all  the  details  of  housekeeping. 

Her  eldest  brother  thus  describes  her:  "  My  sister  had  a 
well-developed  figure,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  mind  so 
bright  that  it  lit  up  her  eyes  with  the  fire  of  intellect,  while 
her  noble,  womanly  heart  added  a  tender  expression  to  her 
delicate  features.  She  was  not  spoiled,  as  is  too  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  an  only  daughter;  on  the  contrary,  mother 
trained  her  with  so  much  care  that  she  spread  happiness 
about  her  wherever  she  went." 

Her  head  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair,  and 
gracefully  set  upon  sloping  shoulders.  She  had  deep-blue 
eyes,  and  a  bewitching  little  laughing  mouth,  a  clear,  fresh, 
youthful  complexion — which,  added  to  her  brother's  descrip- 
tion, complete  her  portrait  as  Goethe  first  beheld  her. 

The  Schoneman  family  were  then  living  in  a  luxuriously 
and  tastefully  furnished  house  that  had  cost  eighty  thousand 
gulden. 

It  was  at  a  private  concert  that  Lili  first  attracted  the  poet's 
notice,  by  her  excellent  performance  on  the  piano.  He  was 
at  once  so  struck  by  her  appearance  and  evident  talent  that 
he  obtained  an  introduction,  which  was  followed  by  a  cordial 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Schoneman  to  visit  her  house.  The  ac- 
quaintance soon,  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling  between  the 
young  people,  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  encouraged. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Goethe  entertained  a  sincere 
affection.  He  says,  in  his  confessions,  that  Lili  was  a  woman 
who,  once  being  known,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten ;  yet 
there  was  a  certain  innate  dignity  about  her  that  repelled  any 
approach  at  familiarity,  while  her  self-reliance  endowed  her 
with  a  charm  that  was  even  more  attractive  than  her  per- 
sonal beauty. 

Mentally  and  physically  gifted  as  the  poet  was,  and  exer- 
cising a  powerful  influence  over  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  young  girl  like  Lili  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Even  the  gray-haired  Wie- 
land  says  of  him  :  "  My  soul  is  full  of  him  as  the  dew-drop 
is  of  the  morning  sun."  Lewes,  Hermann  Grimm,  and 
others  seem  to  think  that  Lili  kept  him  at  her  feet  merely  to 
gratify  her  vanity,  but  this  he  disproves  in  a  letter,  written  in 
later  years,  to  his  friend  Eckerman  :  "  She  was  the  first 
woman  I  ever  loved,  and  I  may  add,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
she  was  the  last,  for  all  the  attachments  I  have  had  since 
have  been,  by  comparison,  mere  fancies."  And  again  :  "  My 
affection  for  her  was  like  that  for  a  beautiful,  amiable,  highly 
accomplished  daughter,  my  sentiments  toward  her  being 
nobler  than  any  I  had  ever  entertained  before."  "An  irre- 
sistible longing  possessed  me,  and  I  could  no  more  exist 
without  her  than  she  could  without  me." 

Is  not  this  sufficient  evidence  of  his  serious  intentions, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  refutation  of  the  harsh  criticisms 
that  have  falsified  Lili's  position  ? 

That  Goethe  intended  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  that  she 
had  consented,  as  such,  to  go  with  him  to  Weimar,  ap- 
pears from  the  following,  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  grown 
gray  :  "I  did  not  like  the  people  among  whom  I  was  thrown, 
but  was  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure 
Lili,  and  take  her  to  a  place  where  her  brilliant  qualities 
would  be  appreciated." 

Had  she  married  Goethe,  she  would  have  exerted  a  good 
and  powerful  influence  over  his  life,  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  have  lasted.  Never- 
theless, he  must  have  loved  her  ardently,  to  have  spoken  as 
he  did  in  later  years  :  "  I  felt  that  I  slept,  though  my  heart 
was  awake  ;  the  light  and  the  dark  hours  were  alike  to  me  ; 
the  sunlight  could  not  outshine  the  brightness  of  my  love, 
and  the  darkest  night  became,  through  the  strength  of  my 
passion,  like  a  glorious  day." 

Is  it  not  surprising  that,  feeling  thus,  Goethe  should  have 
required  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  to  secure  his  prize? 

Yet  so  it  was,  and  Fraulein  Delph,  a  warm  friend  of  Lili's, 
knowing  the  state  of  the  lovers'  hearts,  took  advantage  of  an 
occasion  when  the  families  of  both  parties  were  assembled, 
to  formally  ask  and  obtain  their  consent  to  the  union.  "  Take 
each  other  by  the  hand,"  she  exclaimed,  theatrically  raising 
her  own  above  their  heads,  and  blessing  them. 

Lili  placed  her  hand  slowly  and  hesitatingly  in  his.  Was 
it  because  she  doubted  her  own  mind,  or  was  she  already 
filled  with  a  gloomy  foreboding  that  she  could  never  really 
belong  to  that  proud,  lofty  soul,  without  a  terrible  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream  of  bliss  ? 

Carl  Jiigel,  a  nephew  of  Lili's,  once  a  well-known  book- 
dealer  of  Frankfort,  speaks,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Play- 
house," of  the  coolness  that  so  soon  arose  between  the  lov- 
ers, and  of  the  subsequent  rupture  of  the  engagement. 
He  says  :  "  Goethe  seemed  perfectly  astounded  when  that 
practical  young  woman,  Madamoiselle  Delph  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  brought  his  love  affair  to  a  climax,  and 
tells  us  later  that,  when  Lili  placed  her  hand  in  his,  the  im- 


portance of  his  position  thrust  itself  upon  his  mind  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  question  arose  within  him  whether  he 
dared  trust  his  happiness  to  her  keeping.  Her  confiding 
heart,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  seem  to  entertain  a  doubt,  as, 
with  a  long,  deep  breath,  she  fell  into  his  arms." 

Goethe  describes  this  as  the  most  delightful  experience  of 
his  life.  "It  was  capital  invested,"  he  says,  "from  which  1 
expected  most  profitable  returns."  Then  with  an  unaccount- 
able revolution,  he  adds  :  "When  a  man  has  reached  the  ze- 
nith of  happiness,  a  crisis  too  often  takes  place,  and  the  fall 
is  sudden."  "A  young  couple  can  not  promise  themselves 
the  enjoyment  of  a  honeymoon  unless  they  have  money," 
he  writes  ;  and  yet,  later,  when  ample  means  seem  to  have 
been  his,  he  adds  with  his  usual  inconsistency  :  "  My  parents 
have  decided  to  have  a  daughter-in-law,  but  seem  not  to 
Tiave  considered  what  sort  of  a  lady  she  is  to  be." 

Without  doubt,  the  poet  chafed  under  the  yoke  that  bound 
him.  Stripped  of  its  ideality,  his  position  became  intolera- 
ble, and  his  soul  cried  out  for  deliverance.  His  former  ami- 
ability deserted  him,  and  he  would  take  offense  at  the  most 
trifling  circumstance,  as  for  example,  a  criticism  on  the  part 
of  his  lady-love  concerning  his  attire. 

At  this  period  a  visit  from  the  two  Counts  Stolberg,  who 
were  passing  through  Frankfort  en  route  to  Switzerland,  was 
more  than  welcome  to  Goethe,  and  he  resolved  to  accom- 
pany them.  His  excuse  was  "that  he  desired  to  convince 
himself  whether  Lili  was  really  indispensable  to  his  happi- 
ness, though  he  believed  she  had  so  wound  herself  about  his 
heart  that  he  could  not  exist  without  her."  He  spoke  freely 
of  his  intended  journey,  but  left  without  bidding  farewell. 

On  the  way  he  learned  that  Count  Leopold  von  Stolberg 
had  been  forced  to  renounce  an  attachment  to  a  beautiful 
English  lady,  and  on  that  account  had  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey.  Goethe  sympathized  with  him,  and  in  return  made 
confession  of  his  own  case.  On  arriving  at  Mannheim,  Leopold 
von  Stolberg  challenged  his  party  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
his  fair  one,  which  was  done  noisily  enough.  He  then 
broke  the  glasses,  lest  they  should  be  desecrated  by  other  lips. 

Previous  to  this,  other  friends  had  joined  the  traveling 
party,  and  their  gayety  jarred  upon  the  feelings  of  Goethe; 
so  he  parted  with  them  all,  and  proceeded  to  Emmendingen 
to  visit  his  only  sister.  He  dreaded  the  meeting  with  her, 
for  he  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  and  knew  that  her  mar- 
ried life  was  not,  in  all  respects,  a  happy  one ;  still,  he  wanted 
her  advice. 

She  earnestly  recommended  him  to  break  off  his  connec- 
tion with  Lili,  who,  she  urged,  would  be  out  of  place  in  their 
father's  simple,  old-fashioned  household.  Besides,  it  seemed 
unjust  to  the  young  girl  to  remove  her  from  her  luxurious 
home  and  brilliant  society,  and  offer  her  in  return  a  less  at- 
tractive existence.  Her  arguments  took  effect,  and  Goethe 
was  forced  to  confess  that  she  had  convinced  him.  Never- 
theless, he  says:  "The  boy  Cupid  clings  obstinately  to  the 
garment  of  Hope,  even  when  he  is  preparing,  with  rapid 
strides,  to  depart." 

Lili's  image  haunted  him  throughout  his  travels,  and  once, 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Gotthard,  he  snatched  from  his 
bosom  a  little  golden  heart  that  she  had  hung  about  his 
neck  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon  "  in  his  happiest  hours,"  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

On  his  return  to  Frankfort  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  Lili. 
Though  he  deplored  his  fate,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  his  altered  intentions  toward  her.  Oppo 
sition  on  the  part  of  her  family  now  arose.  They  accused 
Goethe  of  lukewarmness,  while  his  father  put  forth  the  ob- 
jection that  she  was  too  fine  a  lady  for  his  son.  But  Lili  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  marry  him,  and  urged  him  to  emigrate 
to  America,  where  they  might  live  unhampered  by  their 
numerous  relations. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  proof  of  her  love,  he  was  jealous 
of  anybody  who  approached  her,  at  times  loving  her  as  in 
by-gone  days,  then  vacillating  again. 

His  poem  entitled  "  Lili's  Menagerie,"  in  which  he  eulo- 
gizes her  charms,  and  ridicules  all  those  about  her,  making 
himself  the  bear  of  the  park,  was  produced  at  this  time. 

The  keenness  of -his  heart-struggles  may  account  for  his 
bitterness  throughout  "Truth  and  Poetry,"  and  the  role  that 
he  makes  Lili  play  in  that  work  must  have  jarred  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  loved  and  appreciated  her. 

His  well-known  poem  beginning, 

"  Heart,  my  heart,  oh,  what  has  changed  thee? 
What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore?" 

gives  us  an  insight  into  the  misery  his  renunciation  csfused 
him. 

Now,  one  would  naturally  ask  in  what  light  the  young  poet 
appeared  to  his  lady-love.  Seldom  has  a  seventeen-year-old 
young  lady  been  able  to  boast  of  such  a  triumph  as  that  of 
having  so  great  a  genius  at  her  feet,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing could  we  follow  the  net  that  must  have  woven  itself  in 
her  imagination.  Had  she  recorded  the  different  phases  of 
her  love  with  the  same  unreserve  that  he  did,  we  should 
probably  have  a  portrait  of  the  poet  different  from  any  we 
have  seen.     Unfortunately,  she  has  left  no  such  record. 

Count  Piickheim  partly  fills  in  the  gap  left  by  Carl  Jiigel, 
having  gleaned  his  information  from  his  wife's  aunt,  who 
says  :  "  Lili  loved  Goethe  with  all  the  warmth  and  devotion 
of  a  young  girl's  first  affection  ;  neither  his  almost  unbear- 
able fits  of  jealousy  nor  the  opposition  of  his  family  to  their 
union  would  have  affected  her  in  the  least,  but  her  mother 
resolved  at  last  to  break  off  an  engagement  that  had  dilly- 
dallied too  long,  as  she  thought.  To  accomplish  this  she 
disclosed  to  her  daughter  the  nature  of  Goethe's  connection 
with  Frederika  of  Sesenheim.  This,  though  not  a  death- 
blow to  her  love,  wounded  her  pride  so  deeply  that,  over- 
come with  grief,  she  yielded." 

During  a  trip  up  the  Rhine,  Goethe  made  some  revelations 
to  his  friend  Boisserie  regarding  his  separation  from  Lili. 
He  said  that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  third  party,  without 
those  most  interested  being  made  aware  of  the  plot,  religion 
being  the  chief  cause  of  it — Lili  was  a  reformer,  he  a  Lu- 
theran ;  that  they  were  two  unhappy  children  who  did  not 
know  what  ailed  them.  He  blamed  D'Orville,  a  priest,  who 
had  educated  her  with  false  notions  of  life,  adding  that  all 
rich  girls  constantly  in  society  were  incapable  of  any  depth 
of  feeling,  etc. 

Boisserie  endeavored  to  comfort  and  reassure  him,  but 
without  effect. 

In  September  of  1775  he  writes  from  Offenbach  to  Count- 


ess Augusta  von  Stolberg  :  "  Your  brother,  who  is  a  charm- 
ing fellow,  will  tell  you  how  I  pass  my  time.  If  I  find  my- 
self unusually  depressed,  I  write  a  scene  in  my  '  Faust,' 
make  love  to  a  pretty  girl,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  at  the 
gaming-table,  dine  with  a  dozen  or  more  jolly  sportsmen,  and 
finish  the  day  with  a  row  up  and  down  the  river.  At  the 
close  of  one  spent  thus,  I  am  seated  to  bid  you  good-night. 
I  may  compare  myself  to  a  rat  that  has  partaken  of  poison  : 
he  runs  from  one  hole  to  another,  sucking  eagerly  everything 
moist  that  he  approaches,  and  gnawing  all  the  eatables  that 
fall  in  his  way,  while  his  intestines  are  being  slowly  con- 
sumed by  an  unquenchable  fire.  A  week  ago  Lili  was  here; 
at  this  very  hour  1  was  painfully,  blissfully  happy.  O  Au- 
gusta !  why  may  I  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it  !  I  gazed 
upon  my  love  with  tearful  eyes,  while  far  away  in  the  remote 
past  I  seemed  to  hear  rejoicings  and  the  sound  of  trumpets 
announcing  a  marriage  feast." 

He  knows  Lili  is  lost  to  him  forever,  yet  the  next  time  he 
meets  her  he  writes  again  to  Augusta  von  Stolberg  :  "  I  saw 
her  to-day  at  the  dinner-table;  she  sat  near  me*,  but  we  did 
not  exchange  a  single  word.  I  met  her  again  at  the  theatre. 
Oh,  were  I  only  free  !  I  tremble  for  the  moment  when  I 
shall  have  become  indifferent  to  her— rwhen  I  shall  cease  to 
hope " 

He  had  resolved  to  disengage  himself  from  her,  and  on 
the  same  day  writes  to  his  friend  Merck  :  "  I  am  stranded 
again  !  Why  did  I  not  go  to  the  devil  when  I  was  afloat  ?  I 
must  make  my  escape.  Do  send  me  some  money,  that  I  may 
start  on  my  journey  at  once." 

Goethe  must  have  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  marriage  ; 
and  had  not  Christina  Vulpius  urged  it  upon  him  in  later 
years  as  a  duty  he  owed  her  and  her  children,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  entered  its  bonds. 

Even  Schiller — whose  judgment  is  certainly  of  some  worth 
— says,  with  regard  to  his  marriage  :  "  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
a  mistaken  idea  of  right  has  involved  Goethe  in  a  connec- 
tion that  cramps  him,  and  renders  him  uncomfortable  even 
in  his  own  house,  while  he  is  too  weak  and  tender-hearted  to 
break  loose  from  it." 

He  was  ever  at  war  with  himself,  lamenting  his  lost  happi- 
ness and  rebelling  against  his  fate.  In  work  he  sought  relief 
and  forgetfulness  of  self,  otherwise,  perhaps,  his  "Egmont" 
had  not  been  so  fine. 

Once  again  the  longing  to  gaze  upon  his  lost  love  asserts 
itself.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  after  he  had  begun 
"  Egmont,"  tired  of  his  imprisonment,  he  went  forth  dis- 
guised in  a  large  cloak,  and,  after  wandering  about  the  town, 
halted  in  front  of  Lili's  house.  The  sitting-room  being  on 
the  ground  floor,  he  could  see  her  through  the  window.  She 
was  alone,  seated  at  the  piano,  on  either  side  of  which 
burned  wax  candles.  Unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  her 
former  lover,  she  was  singing  a  song  that  he  had  written  for 
her  : 

"Ah,  why  resistless  dost  thou  press  me?" 

He  thought  she  sang  with  more  expression  than  ever  be- 
fore. When  she  had  finished,  she  walked  excitedly  up  and 
down  the  room?  How  did  this  affect  him?  Did  he  rush 
into  the  house,  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  beg  that  the 
past  might  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  ?  No,  he  quietly  turned 
and  walked  away,  saying  to  himself:  "  What  a  sensation  I 
should  have  created  had  I  entered  that  room !" 

He  went  to  Weimar  again,  and  sought  diversion  in  many 
sources.    His  heart  was  shipwrecked — he  could  love  no  more. 

The  strain  upon  Lili  soon  told  upon  her  health,  which  gave 
cause  for  great  anxiety.  Her  mother,  knowing  that  nothing 
would  effect  a  perfect  cure  so  soon  as  a  happy  marriage,  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a  suitable  parti  for  her  child. 

Her  choice  fell  upon  one  Bernard,  a  well-to-do  young 
banker  of  Strasburg.  He  had  been  traveling  for  several 
months,  and  was  then  making  a  short  sojourn  at  Frankfort 
previous  to  his  return  home.  The  young  people  were  accord- 
ingly brought  together,  and  a  brief  acquaintance  terminated 
in  betrothal.  But  poor  Lili  was  again  to  be  disappointed, 
for,  on  his  arrival  in  Strasburg,  young  Bernard  found  his  bus- 
iness in  a  bad  condition,  on  account  of  mismanagement  dur- 
ing his  protracted  absence ;  and,  fearing  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  a  wife  accustomed  to  wealth  and  luxury,  resolved 
to  return  to  Frankfort  no  more.  He  therefore  sailed  for 
America,  and  died  a  few  months  later  in  Jamaica. 

A  serious  illness  confined  Lili  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks, 
but  her  youth  and  robust  constitution  conquered  at  last,  and 
she  recovered. 

Two  years  passed  by.  In  177S,  Bernard  Frederick  von 
Turckheim  made  her  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage.  Though 
young,  he  had  filled  several  important  political  positions,  and 
was  at  that  time  head  of  a  large  business  house  in  Strasburg. 
The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one;  several  children  were 
born,  and  the  family  lived  comfortably  until  the  year  1793, 
when,  the  French  revolution  breaking  out,  Turckheim  was 
obliged  to  fly  in  disguise  to  escape  military  duty.  Lili,  with 
one  child  strapped  to  her  back  and  the  others  by  her  side, 
all  disguised  as  peasants,  followed  him  to  the  Prussian  border, 
having  encountered  a  thousand  adventures  and  escapes  from 
discovery  by  the  way.  They  settled  down  in  Mannheim  un- 
til peace  was  restored,  and  then  returned  to  their  former 
home  at  Strasburg.  Lili's  life  was  spent  in  the  care  and  ed- 
ucation of  her  children  until  ill-health  overtook  her,  and,  in 
1817,  she  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

Did  she  ever  forget  the  lover  of  her  youth  ?  Her  friends 
evidently  thought  not,  for,  in  February,  1783,  Lavater  writes 
her  after  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Strasburg :  "  Your  proud 
spirit  and  pure  heart  may  be  sources  of  pain  to  you,  but  try 
to  enjoy  and  endure  as  you  did  before  your  marriage."  Later, 
he  writes  again:  "The  hand  that  pens  these  lines  yearns  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  must  arise  to  dew  your  eyes  from 
time  to  time.  Remember  that  it  is  noble  to  surfer  in  silence. 
The  darkest  night  often  precedes  the  brightest  day,  and  ad- 
versity prepares  us  for  a  joyful  hereafter." 

Reichard  writes  her  in  July  of  the  same  year:  "From  my 
soul  am  I  filled  with  such  anxiety  on  account  of  your  posi- 
tion, that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you." 

Such  words  as  these  must  have  had  some  ground.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that,  though  Lili  faithfully  performed 
her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  she  bore  in  the  secret  depths 
of  her  heart  the  image  of  her  lost  lover.  Who  can  blame 
her,  then,  if  she  sometimes  rebelled  against  the  fate  that  de- 
prived her  of  the  fulfillment  of  her  hearth  desin  ' 

San  Francisco,  November,  18S0. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


MUSIC'S    DOUBLE    MEANING. 


Any  one  who  has  endeavored  to  follow  a  symphony  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature  through  the  mazy  in- 
terpretation of  a  full  orchestra,  heard  a  descriptive  song  lifted 
from  the  lower  levels  of  a  basso  profunda^  or  listened  while  a 
delicate-looking  girl  crashed  an  idyllic  picture,  mingled  with 
a  tempest,  from  a  suffering  Steinway-grand,  will  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  rustic  misapprehension  implied  in  the  tale  of 
the  young  lady  moving  in  select  circles  in  Galveston,  who, 
after  much  toil  and  practice  at  the  piano-board,  learned  to 
play  with  considerable  dexterity  a  piece  entitled  "  Picnic 
Polka."  It  is  something  after  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
"  Battle  of  Prague,"  in  which  the  listener  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  roar  of  artillery,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts 
of  soldiers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  In  the  "  Picnic 
Polka"  the  noise  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the  joy- 
ous carols  of  the  birds,  are  reproduced,  the  finale  being  a 
thunder-shower  which  disturbs  the  sylvan  revelers. 

It  happens  that  a  country  cousin  was  in  town,  and  the 
young  lady  thought  she  would  play  the  piece  to  him  and 
hear  his  comment.  He  is  a  plain,  simple-minded  youth,  and 
although  he  is  not  very  bright,  is  very  appreciative.  She 
told  him  what  the  piece  was,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  him 
the  "Picnic  Polka."  The  first  notes  are  rather  slow  and  hes- 
itating, the  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  being  the  solemn 
zephyr  (not  heifer)  sighs.  After  she  got  through  with  this 
preface  she  asked  him  if  he  did  not  almost  imagine  himself 
in  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.  He  replied  that  he 
thought  all  that  slowness  meant  the  delay  in  getting  off. 
Said  he:  "There  is  always  some  darned  fellow  that  over- 
sleeps himself  and  keeps  everybody  else  waiting." 

She  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  point  with  the  ignorant  fel- 
low, so,  to  conceal  her  emotions,  she  once  more  let  herself 
out  on  the  piano.  The  bird  whistled  as  if  his  throat  would 
split,  the  cuckoo  filled  the  sylvan  bowers  with  his  repeated 
cry,  while  ever  and  anon  the  mournful  cooing  of  the  dove  in- 
terrupted the  matin  song  of  the  lark. 

"There,  now,  I  guess  you  know  what  that  sounds  like," 
she  said,  as  she  paused. 

"You  mean  that  'tootle,  tootle,  tootle,  chug,  chug,  chug?' 
You  just  bet  I  understand  that.  Many  is  the  time  at  a  pic- 
nic I've  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  demijohn,  or  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  beer-keg." 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  hurl  the  piano-stool  at  him,  but  it 
passed  off,  and  once  more  she  went  for  the  piano  as  if  it  was 
the  young  man's  head  and  was  insured  for  double  its  value. 
The  thunder  growled,  the  lightning  flashed  (from  her  eyes), 
and  the  first  heavy  drops  are  heard  upon  the  leaves.  She 
banged  and  mauled  the  keys  at  a  fearful  rate ;  peal  after  peal 
of  deafening  thunder  perturbed  the  atmosphere  and  re-echoed 
in  still  louder  reverberations  until  it  wound  up  in  one  appall- 
ing clap  as  a  grand  finale.  Then,  turning  to  the  awe-struck 
youth,  she  said : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  something  like  that  before?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  the  fellow  with  the  linen  pants  said  when 
he  sat  down  on  the  custard  pie." 

The  audience  found  himself  alone ;  but  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  sauntered  out  into  the  street,  densely  unconscious 
that  he  had  said  anything  out  of  the  way. 


As  our  exchanges  come  in,  it  is  curious  to  note,  from  North 
and  South,  the  various  reasons  given  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Democracy.  Some  say  it  was  John  Kelly  and  Tammany; 
some  that  it  was  Governor  Tilden,  and  his  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  cold  indifference  of  his  political  friends.  North- 
ern men  say  "Solid  South."  Southern  men  say  "  Demo- 
cratic treason"  at  the  North,  fraud  at  the  ballot-box,  money 
in  Indiana,  bargains  between  Garfield  and  the  Conkling- 
Grant  alliance,  indignation  at  the  Morey  forgery,  tariff,  good 
times  and  general  prosperity,  the  nomination  of  an  Irish 
Catholic  mayor  for  New  York,  and  danger  to  the  common 
schools.  All  these  accusations  are  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
Democratic  partisans  as  causes  for— to  them — an  unexpected 
and  overwhelming  defeat.  The  result  in  New  York  is  very 
suggestive  of  popular  opinion  in  America  upon  the  question 
which  the  Argo?iaut  is  just  now  making  prominent.  Mr. 
Grace  lost  forty  thousand  votes  in  New  York — not  because 
he  was  an  Irish  Catholic,  but  because,  being  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic,  it  was  believed  that  he  was  nominated  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  church  and  in  opposition  to  the  free  common-school 
system  of  the  country.  It  is  a  straw,  indicating  the  direction 
from  which  the  political  cyclone  will  come,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  persists  in  its  endeavor  to  fight  the  free, 
non-sectarian  school-house  of  America.  There  is  not  craft 
enough  in  Jesuitry,  nor  power*  enough  in  Rome,  nor  Irish 
enough  in  the  United  States,  to  win  the  first  preliminary  fight 
on  the  skirmish-line  of  this  contest.  Whenever  this  enemy 
is  driven  from  the  cover  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  warrior  stands 
confessed  in  the  gown  of  the  priest,  all  that  is  demanded  in 
this  conflict  is  an  open  field  and  a  fair  fight. 

It  now  turns  out  that  the  Morey  letter  bears  a  date  when 
General  Garfield  was  not  in  Washington,  It  also  appears 
that  it  is  not  the  hand-writing  or  signature  of  General  Gar- 
field that  is  similated,  but  that  of  his  'private  secretary.  It 
is  also  shown  that  the  name  is  misspelled,  it  being  "Gaifield." 
The  most  searching  inquiry  finds  no  man  by  the  name  of 
"  H.  L.  Morey,"  nor  any  such  organization  as  the  mythical 
Morey  was  presumed  to  belong  to.  General  Garfield  pro- 
nounces the  letter  a  forgery.  Two  Democratic  electors  in 
,  different  States  have  been  identified  with  its  production. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  provided  money  to 
bring  witnesses  in  its  support.  These  false  witnesses  were 
the  guests  of  the  committee.  One  of  the  committee  became 
a  swift  witness  to  bear  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter — Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Mr.  Barnum,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  telegraphed  a  lie  over  the  nation,  testifying 
that  it  had  been  judicially  declared  genuine.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  is  now -furnishing  money  to  de- 
fend those  who  are  accused  of  crime  for  its  utterance,  and 
endeavoring  to  shield  forgers  and  perjurers  connected  with  it 
from  state  prison.  Does  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  still 
think  the  Morey  letter  genuine  ? 

"Kissing,"  said  she,  "is  like  playing  seven-up.     If  you 

hi  :,  rmd  I  think  I  can  make  points  in  the  game,  I  will  give 

■    . 


THE   LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


Elsinore. 
It  is  strange  in  Elsinore 

Since  the  day  King  Hamlet  died. 

All  the  hearty  sports  of  yore, 

Sledge  and  skate,  are  laid  aside ; 
Stilled  the  ancient  mirth  that  rang-, 

Boisterous,  down  the  fire-lit  halls  ; 
They  have  quite  forgot  to  hang 

Christmas  holly  on  the  walls. 
Claudius  lets  the  mead  still  flow 

For  the  blue-eyed  thanes  that  love  it  ; 

But  they  bend  their  brows  above  it. 
And  forever,  to  and  fro, 
Round  the  board  dull  murmurs  go  : 
"It  is  strange  in  Elsinore 

Since  the  day  King  Hamlet  died." 

And  a  swarm  of  courtiers  flit, 

New  in  slashed  and  satined  trim, 
With  their  freshly- fashioned  wit 

And  their  littleness  of  limb- 
Flit  about  the  stairways  wide, 

Till  the  pale  Prince  Hamlet  smiles. 
As  he  walks,  at  twilight  tide, 

Through  the  galleries  and  the  aisles. 

For  to  him  the  castle  seems — 

This  old  castle,   Elsinore — 
Like  a  thing  built  up  of  dreams  ; 

And  the  king's  a  mask — no  more  ; 
And  the  courtiers  seem  but  flights 

Of  the  painted  butterflies  ; 
And  the  arras,  wrought  with  fights, 

Grows  alive  before  his  eyes. 
Lo,  its  giant  shapes  of  Danes, 

As  without  a  wind  it  waves, 
Live  more  nobly  than  his  thanes, 

Sullen  carpers,  ale-fed  slaves. 

In  the  flickering  of  the  fires, 

Through  his  sleep  at  night  there  pass 
Gay  conceits  and  young  desires — 

Faces  out  of  Memory's  glass, 
Fragments  of  the  actor's  art, 

Student's  pleasures,  college  broils, 
Poesies  that  caught  his  heart. 

Chances  with  the  fencing-foils  ; 
Then  he  listens  oftentimes, 

With  his  boyhood's  simple  glee, 
To  dead  Yorick's  quips  and  rhymes, 

Leaning  on  his  father's  knee. 
To  that  mighty  hand  he  clings, 

Tender  love  that  stern  face  charms; 
All  at  once  the  casement  rings 

As  with  strength  of  angry  arms. 
From  the  couch  he  lifts  his  head, 

With  a  shudder  and  a  start  ; 
All  the  fires  are  embers  red. 

And  a  weight  is  on  his  heart. 

Christmas-eve  draws  hither  soon  ; 

It  is  strange  in  Elsinore. 
Underneath  the  icy  moon 

Footsteps  pat  the  icy  floor  ; 
Voices  haunt  the  midnights  bleak, 

When  the  wind  goes  singing  keen  ; 
And  the  hound,  once  kept  so  sleek, 

Slinks,  and  whimpers,  and  grows  lean. 
And  the  very  sentinels, 

Timorous  on  their  lonesome  round, 
Starting,  count  the  swinging  bells, 

Starting  at  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  the  pine-trees  chafe  and  roar, 

Though  the  snow  would  keep  them  still. 
In  the  state  there's  somewhat  ill — 

It  is  strange  in  Elsinore. 
— Nellie  G.   Cone.  — November  Seribncr's, 

Fancy's  Chances. 

Come,  brothers,  let  us  sing  a  dirge — 
A  dirge  for  myriad  chances  dead ; 

In  grief  your  mournful  accents  merge — 
Sing,  sing  the  girls  we  might  have  wed. 

Sweet  lips  were  those  we  never  pressed 

In  love  that  never  lost  the  dew 
In  sunlight  of  a  love  confessed ; 

Kind  were  the  girls  we  never  knew. 

Sing  low,  sing  low,  while  in  the  glow 
Of  fancy's  hour  those  forms  we  trace, 

Hovering  around  the  years  that  go — 
Those  years  our  lives  can  ne'er  replace. 

Sweet  lips  are  those  that  never  turn 
A  cruel  word ;    dear  eyes  that  lead 

The  heart  on  in  a  blithe  concern ; 
White  hand  of  her  we  did  not  wed. 

Fair  hair  or  dark,  that  falls  along 

A  form  that  never  shrinks  with  time — 

Bright  image  of  a  realm  of  song 

Standing  beside  our  years  of  prime. 

When  you  shall  go,  then  may  we  know 

The  heart  is  dead,  the  man  is  old ; 
Life  can  no  other  charm  bestow 

When  girls  we  might  have  loved  turn  cold. 
— Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  — November  Harper's. 

East  and  West. 

Yes,  quick-^too  quick — of  act  and  speech  am  I, 
Not  fair  to  see,  but  darkened  by  the  sky. 
Yet,  ere  you  blame  me  wholly,  stop  and  think. 
Your  childhood  knew  the  river's  shaded  brink, 
The  garden  wall,  the  coming  home  from  school, 
Deep  clover  fields,  and  orchard  alleys  cool. 
And  mine? — Up  where  the  breath  of  June  is  cold 
I  saw  the  light,  in  valleys  seamed  with  gold, 
Where  even  the  stream  is  darkened  in  its  flow, 
And  men  are  buried  by  the  blinding  snow, 
To  me  the  odor  of  the  brush-fire  tells 
Of  where  the  Platte  goes  rolling  on  in  swells 
Of  welcome  silver,  sweeping  leisurely 
Through  green  Nebraska's  lowlands  to  the  sea. 
The  music  I  remember  was  the  gale 
In  roaring  pines,  or  far  down  in  the  vale, 
The  song  of  Indians  as  the  tribe  went  by — 
The  locust  fifes,  the  coyote's  midnight  cry. 
Not  gentle  were  the  faces  that  I  knew, 
Yet  full  of  kindness,  bearded,  strong,  and  true. 
The  bare,  brown  bluffs  were  round  me  as  I  played 
At  evening  by  the  camp,  or,  not  afraid, 
Flew  through  the  morning  on  my  pretty  bay. 
Would  you,  thus  trained,  not  be  the  same  to-day? 
We  do  not  choose  our  lives — or  well  or  ill. 
You  keep  your  books,  and  I  my  pony,  still, 
—Mar/'o//  Miiir.  — November  Scribi/er's. 


BERNHARDT    AT    HOME. 


A  reporter  of  the  New  York  Star  called  upon  Mademoi- 
selle Bernhardt,  and  found  her  neatly  attired  in  a  long,  trail- 
ing robe  of  white  velvet,  embossed  and  lined  with  white 
satin.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  the  inevitable  lace  scarf. 
She  wore  no  jewelry  of  any  description.  She  sank  into  a 
large  arm-chair,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  conversed  pleasantly 
with  the  reporter.  She  has  a  winning,  vivacious  manner  of 
talking,  but  when  her  face  is  in  repose  there  is  a  worn  look 
upon  it  that  tells  of  the  excessive  labor  of  the  artiste.  Her 
face  is  slightly  oval  in  shape,  her  eyes  are  of  blue,  and  light 
up  brilliantly  as  she  engages  in  conversation. 

"This  is  my  first  interview  in  America,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Sarah,  "that  is,  since  I  left  the  steamer.  It  was  very 
kind  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  come  to  meet  me." 

"  What  was  your  first  impression  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  think  your  bay  very  beautiful,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
that  beautiful  sail  up  to  the  city  that  lovely  October  morning. 
I  thought  the  Americans  very  hospitable  to  meet  me." 

"And  the  critics  ?"  asked  the  interviewer. 

Mademoiselle  gave  her  shoulders  a  suggestive  shrug. 

"Really,  I  can  not  speak  on  that  subject,  for  I  never  read 
the  criticisms  in  the  journals,  nor  have  them  read  to  me.  I 
ask  my  manager,  Mr.  Jarrett,  if  they  are  favorable.  If  he 
says  no,  why" — here  came  another  shrug  of  the  shoulders — 
"I  submit  to  it.  I  followed  the  same  plan  in  England.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  to  Mr.  Jarrett." 

"You  saw  Miss  Clara  Morris?" 

"Yes.  She  is  a  great  actress.  I  was  pained  to  learn  of 
her  illness." 

"Have  you  done  any  work  in  your  studio  since  your  ar- 
rival?" 

"Alas!  no.  I  have  not  had  a  single  moment  to  myself. 
The  necessity  for  thorough  rehearsals  compels  me  to  spend 
much  of  my  time  at  the  theatre.  Then  the  performances 
consume  time,  and  receptions  and  study  take  all  the  rest. 
When  leisure  comes,  I  shall  work  on  two  busts,  one  of  them 
a  bust  of  your  sweet  poet,  Longfellow." 

"We  in  America  have  read  of  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt* 
and  her  eccentricities,  so  pardon  the  question:  Do  you  really 
possess  a  coffin?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  exclaimed  the  actress,  "  I  have  it  in  my 
home.     Why  not?     I  shall  sleep  in  it  some  time." 

"  It  is  said  that  you  have  slept  in  it  ?  " 

"That  is  newspaper  gossip.  No  such  thing  ever  oc- 
curred." 

"And  you  really  possess  a  skeleton  ?  " 

The  lady  laughed  merrily  as  she  replied  : 

"  A  skeleton  !  Yes.  I  have  one,  and  it  is  always  hanging 
in  my  bed-room.     I  would  not  be  without  it." 

-"That  is  a  strange  taste,  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt,  totally 
at  variance  with  accepted  ideas  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  it  ?  It  reminds  me  constantly  of 
the  end  of  all  things.     It  reminds  me  of  death." 

"  Death  and  beauty  are  not  supposed  to  be  companions." 

"  No?  Why,"  said  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt,  in  alow  and 
thrilling  voice,  "  I  think  Death  is  beautiful." 

As  the  reporter  differed  with  the  fair  lady,  he  quickly 
changed  the  subject. 

"Are  you  nervous  on  the  nights  of  a  first  appearance  ?" 

"  Very  much  so,  but  it  soon  wears  off.  I  was  very  nervous 
on  the  night  of  my  first  appearance  in  New  York,  but  the 
kind  applause  reassured  me." 

"  How  do  you  pass  your  time?" 

"  I  rise  at  nine.  My  first  duty  is  a  lesson  in  English. 
You  see  how  I  have  improved,"  and  Mademoiselle  Sarah 
chatted  for  a  few  minutes  in  English.  Then,  returning  to 
French,  she  continued  :  "  I  then  partake  of  breakfast.  Then, 
if  time  permits,  a  short  ride  ;  then  rehearsal ;  then  I  return 
to  my  hotel  for  dinner,  receive  my  friends  from  five  to  six 
o'clock,  and  then  to  the  theatre.  So,  you  see,  my  time  is 
fully  occupied." 

"  You  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  sleep  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     Five  or  six  hours  is  plenty  ;  all  that  I  need." 

"  What  is  your  method  of  daily  life  in  Paris  ?" 

"  I  rise  earlier  there.  I  am  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  go  first  to  my  atelier  and  paint  or  work  at  my 
sculpture,  as  my  fancy  dictates,  until  about  one  o'clock. 
Then,  after  breakfast,  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  rehearsal.  If 
there  is  no  rehearsal  I  continue  to  paint,  or  else  engage  in 
study.     Then  dinner,  and  away  to  the  theatre." 

"Are  you  not  troubled  by  visitors  when  at  home?" 

"  No,  I  rarely  have  visitors  during  the  day.  I  only  receive 
my  friends  from  five  to  six  o'clock,  and  I  never  deviate  from 
that  rule.  One  has  to  be  particular,  if  one  desires  to  accom- 
plish much." 

"Did  you  adopt  that  rule  in  London?" 

"  I  did.  The  only  time  I  received  my  friends  was  at  the 
hours  I  mentioned.  While  in  London  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  English 
nobility." 

"  Do  you  visit  your  friends  when  at  home  ?" 

"  Not  often.  I  have  very  little  desire  for  society.  Indeed, 
believe  me,  I  am  always  too  busy  to  find  time  to  visit." 

"  If  you  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  you  must  needs  be  a 
hearty  eater  to  support  so  light  a  frame  as  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle Bernhardt." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  partake  of  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  food — what  you  call  a  Might  eater,' "said  Mademoiselle 
Sarah,  with  a  smile.  "  I  do  not  like  high-seasoned  food.  I 
seldom  use  tea  or  coffee.  I  use  no  wine  but  champagne,  and 
I  always  put  some  water  with  it." 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  theatrical  reception?" 

"Quite  so.  I  trust  that  my  audiences  in  the  other  cities 
will  greet  me  as  kindly  as  those  in  New  York.  Were  you  at 
my  reception  on  Saturday?" 

The  reporter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Was  it  not  very  fine  ?    I  met  so  many  eminent  New  York 
people.     Ah  !  the  New  York  people  are  all  so  very,  very 
kind." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  the  New  York  people  are  less  po- 
lite than  Parisians?" 

"  No,  no — they  overwhelm  me  with  kindness  here.  I  never 
think  of  them  but  with  kindness.  They  are  so  good,  so  good. 
Good-bye,"  said  said  Mademoiselle  Sarah,  in  English,  as 
she  gave  her  hand  to  the  reporter  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Come 
again." 


THE   ARGONAUT 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


One  of  the  famous  champagnes — Krug,  perhaps — is  classed 
as  "Premier"  and  "Second"  in  quality,  and  yet  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  prefer  the  "  Second  "  to  the  "  Pre- 
mier." Not  quite  so  "dry,"  I  believe,  and  curiously,  in 
champagne  to  be  "  dry  "  is  not  to  be  sweet.  It  has  some- 
times occurred  to  me  that  our  San  Francisco  society,  that  is, 
our  "best"  society,  is  not  the  best,  and  that  lying  just  under 
the  top  there  is  another,  the  "second"  class,  that  is  just  a 
little  better  than  the  best.  It  has  not— to  keep  up  our  simile 
of  champagne — quite  the  "sparkle,"  i.  e.  the  sparkle  and  the 
shine  of  diamonds  ;  nor  is  it  quite  so  expensively  dressed  ; 
nor  does  it  gather  itself  into  quite  so  grand  houses  ;  nor, 
while  it  enjoys  itself,  does  it  so  spread  itself ;  nor,  having  less 
money,  does  it  spend  it  quite  so  freely.  When  it  gives  a  ban- 
quet, champagne  does  not  flow  quite  so  generously,  and  it 
does  not  hire  that  everlasting  and  abominable  starch  pyra- 
mid or  "temple  of  liberty"  that  the  "Maison  Dore'e"  hires 
out  to  people  to  adorn  the  centre  of  the  tables.  But  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  in  point  of,  let  us  say,  culture,  using  a  very 
nice  word  which  Boston  has  brought  somewhat  into  con- 
tempt, and  culture  is  a  good  word,  though  there  may  be  cul- 
tured people  who  do  not  look  through  blue  glass  spectacles, 
who  never  read  Emerson,  and  who  never  heard  that  very 
self-opinionated  and  wordily-superficial  humbug,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Cook— who  by  the  way  is  not  a  reverend — 
preach.  This  second  class  of  our  society  is  in  point  of 
culture,  I  repeat,  superior  to  our  first.  More  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  takes  the  Argonaut t  and  people 
may  say  what  they  please,  the  very  best  barometer  of  good 
society  and  good  people  is  the  Argonaut.  This  middle-class 
"order"  is  the  responsible  and  respectable  part  of  this  com- 
munity. It  has  the  level  heads  and  the  business  brains;  it 
keeps  within  its  means  ;  it  pays  its  debts  ;  it  lives  in  such 
houses,  dresses  in  such  clothes,  spreads  such  a  table,  gives 
such  entertainments  as  it  can  afford.  It  does  not  put  on  airs, 
it  does  not  ape  the  rich,  it  does  not  hang  by  the  eyelids  to 
the  ragged  edge  of  genteel  poverty.  It  does  not  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  for  rent  when  it  can  afford  to  pay  only  forty. 
It  does  not  wear  ten-button  kid  gloves  when  it  cannot  afford 
to  buy  soap  to  wash  its  hands.  It  does  not  hire  the  Maison 
Dore'e  starch  table-ornament  and  give  a  swell  entertainment 
when  there  is  no  pork  in  the  barrel  nor  coal  in  the  bin.  It 
does  not  have  "reception"  days  as  an  excuse  to  keep  people 
out  of  the  house,  except  one  half-day  in  the  week,  when  the 
ladies  are  made  up  for  the  occasion.  It  don't  strain  to  keep 
up  appearances.  Its  females  do  not  wear  clothes  that  make 
curious  people  wonder  who  pays  for  them.  But  its  women 
are  ladies,  because  they  act  like  ladies,  and  this  is  the  true 
definition  of  that  word.  They  are  the  housekeepers  of  their 
houses  ;  they  are  the  school-mistresses,  or  at  least  teacher's 
assistant,  of  their  own  children.  They  are  the  chefs  in 
their  own  kitchens.  They  all  help  toiling  husbands  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  the  proper  definition,  I  take  it,  of  "  helpmeet." 
This  class  never  boards  at  hotels,  it  lives  at  home.  Its  young 
ladies  are  first  girls,  and  they  are  brought  up  to  know  how 
to  wash  their  own  faces,  comb  their  own  hair,  and  make 
their  own  clothes.  These  "  second-class "  people  have  a 
good  time.  They  enjoy  themselves,  and  at  their  entertain- 
ments they  really  manage  to  make  themselves  altogether 
comfortable  and  jolly.  "Our set"  not  giving  many  parties 
lately,  owing  to  a  decline  in  stocks,  I  have  visited  in  several 
second-class  families,  attended  a  wedding  or  two,  and  been 
at  one  or  two  evening  entertainments  among  "  plain  people," 
who  never  lost  a  fortune  by  the  breaking  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  nor  were  made  poor  by  "  freeing  the  niggers  " 
during  the  war — people  who  work  for  a  living — and  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  how  well  they  behaved.  Indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  absence  of  solitaire  diamond  earrings, 
and  long  trails  to  the  "  gownds,"  I  should  not  have  known 
that  tbey  were  not  just  as  genteel  as  though  they  had  made 
a  fortune  in  Washoe.  The  young  girls  were,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  as  pretty,  quite  as  graceful,  and  would  have  looked  as 
well  as  the  very  first  girls  in  the  very  first  society  if  they  had 
had  the  advantage  of,  say,  eight  or  ten-button  kids,  and  some 
of  them  did  really  look  very  pretty  and  very  sweet  in  just 
only  one-button  gloves — poor  things.  The  young  gentlemen, 
too,  were  quite  presentable,  and  behaved  themselves  excep- 
tionably  well;  and  when  I  reflected  that  they  were  only 
clerks,  and  some  of  them  even  engaged  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  worked  for  wages,  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  their  manners.  I  attended  one  evening  reception  where 
there  was  not  a  single  military  officer  present,  and  where  the 
chronic  old  society  beaux  were  conspicuously  absent.  I 
wondered  how  the  people  would  act  when  the  supper  was 
served,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  observed  that  the  young  fel- 
lows taking  ladies  to  the  table,  first  having  seated  the  ladies, 
and  having  ungloved  themselves,  waited  upon  them,  served 
them  first,  and  when  the  ladies  had  finished,  took  them  out 
of  the  supper  to  the  drawing-rooms,  then  returned  to  refresh 
themselves.  It  was  so  novel,  and  really  seemed  so  altogether 
appropriate,  that  I  thought  when  I  got  back  into  my  own  set 
I  would  suggest  it  to  some  of  our  young  gentlemen  with  a 
view  to  its  experimental  introduction  into  good  society. 
This  mode  of  doing  things  I  have  never  seen  in  "  our  set," 
and  I  have  often  observed  the  inconvenience  of  a  hungry 
cordon  of  famished  male  fashionables  crowding  around  the 
starch  ornament  of  the  Maison  Dore'e,  in  a  competitive  go- 
as-you-please  feed  contest,  the  ladies  meanwhile  sitting 
around  in  an  outer  circle,  but  scantily  supplied,  the  few  gen- 
tlemen who  had  not  entered  for  the  sweepsteak  dodging  under 
the  arms,  shouldering  through  the  ranks,  fighting  for  terra- 
pin and  scalloped  oysters,  while  the  assaulting  party  gorges 
itself,  covers  the  table  with  soiled  dishes,  helps  itself  to  wine, 
drives  the  waiters  to  despair,  gets  half  tipsy,  and  pours  cof- 
fee and  melted  cream  over  ladies'  frocks.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  other  custom  of  behaving  like  gentlemen,  even 
at  a  supper-table,  is  an  innovation  worth  introducing  into 
the  best  society. 

When  one  seriously  reflects  upon  this  entertainment  phase 
of  society,  he  wonders  to  what  an'  absurd  and  ridiculous 
point  we,  "the  best  people,"  have  brought  it.  To  entertain 
one's  friends  of  an  evening  has  come  to  be  a  most  serious 
undertaking  —  expensive,  troublesome  to  the  last  degree, 
and,  except  it  be  exceptionally  brilliant,  altogether  unsatis- 
factory.    There  are  in  San  Francisco  thousands  of  comfort- 


able, pleasant,  well-provided  homes  where  small  and  pleas- 
ant gatherings  may  be  had.  These  people,  many  of  them, 
are  the  occasional  guests  of  our  millionaires,  at  their  palaces, 
where  gorgeous  dressing,  costly  bouquets,  splendid  bands  of 
music,  grounds  lighted  like  fairy-land  lend  enchantment  to 
the  scene.  They  enjoy  it,  wonder,  and  are  proud  to  have 
been  honored  by  the  card  of  Croesus  ;  but  as  they  can  not 
return  such  hospitalities,  have  not  such  houses,  can  not  afford 
such  expenditure,  they  content  themselves  to  accept  these 
occasional  social  pyrotechnics  as  a  substitute  for  the  steadier, 
calmer  light  of  a  social  life  where  they  can  give  and  take. 
The  result  is,  there  is  no  real  social  life — I  mean,  of  course, 
in  "our  set,"  "first  society."  As  the  "ton,"  the  "upper- 
crust,"  we  get  about  half  a  dozen  chances  in  a  season  to  show 
off  our  half  a  dozen  dresses,  provided  for  the  campaign, 
while  the  plain  people  in  society  "No.  2,"  are  having  a  con- 
tinuous good  time.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  "  second- 
class"  people  is,  that  sometimes  their  ladies  wear  the  same 
gown  two  or  three  times.  Now,  in  "good"  society,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  is  altogether  inadmissible,  and  ladies  with  un- 
exceptionable frocks  are  compelled  to  stay  at  home  because 
they  have  worn  "the  same  old  thing"  before.  One  of  the 
bluest  blooded  women  that  ever  lived  in  San  Francisco, 
whose  very  name  was  a  passport  to  the  best  society  of  the 
nation,  but  who  was  poor — honorably,  proudly  poor — the 
widow  of  a  gentleman,  told  me  once,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  young  ladies,  her  daughters,  were  going  to  Mr. 
Croesus's  party,  that  they  were  not ;  she  said  she  could  not 
afford  it ;  they  had  been  to  two  parties  during  the  season. 
A  white  muslin  frock  that  these  girls  could  have  made  them- 
selves, with  here  and  there  a  rose-bud  plucked  from  their 
own  front  yard— a  costume  that,  with  shoes  and  gloves,  would 
not  cost  the  price  of  a  yard  of  duchess  lace — would  have 
equipped  two  splendid,  golden-haired,  intellectual,  and  beauti- 
ful girls  for  a  winter's  round  of  pleasure,  while  the  old,  wrinkled 
wealthy  hag  of  Fashion  compelled  them  to  stay  at  home, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  emulate  her  in  the  stuff  that 
anybody's  vulgar  money  could  buy.  I  wish  somebody  with 
a  grand  fortune,  a  great,  splendid  house,  well-born,  whose 
wife  is  young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  out  of  the  herd- 
book  of  social  thorough -breds,  would  give  such  an  enter- 
tainment as  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  heart 
would  suggest.  There  should  be  a  banquet  without  wine, 
without  show,  without  French  waiters  imported  to  serve  it ; 
good  things  to  eat,  provided  by  the  cooks,  and  served  by  the 
servants  of  the  house.  The  lady  should  dress  within  the 
means  of  her  poorest  guest,  and  make  the  plainest  of  her 
female  friends  feel  at  ease  by  the  simplicity  of  her  own  cos- 
tume. She  should  by  herself — if  young — and  by  her  daugh- 
ters, if  she  have  them,  set  the  example  of  a  fashionable  life 
that  does  not  borrow  everything  from  money — organize  a  so- 
ciety that  recognizes  birth,  blood,  breeding,  culture,  deport- 
ment, youth,  beauty,  good  manners,  and  good  morals  as 
something  of  more  value  than  cheek  or  coin.  Such  a  fam- 
ily would  be  a  blessing  to  San  Francisco.  It  would  organize 
society.  It  would  eliminate  from  the  "  Premier"  rank  much 
that  is  common;  it  would  reach  down  to  the  "  Second,"  and 
out  of  it  bring  up  to  its  level  much  that  is  good.  It  would 
go  out  to  the  quiet  homes  and  firesides  of  many  cultured  and 
elegant  people,  now  altogether  unknown  and  unfelt  in  soci- 
ciety,  and  bring  them  together  in  a  charming  and  delightful 
circle. 

In  frank  confession  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  financial  question,  and  in  further  admission  that  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  the  sole  control  of  making  and  issuing  money,  I 
have  herein  caused  to  be  printed  what  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Holla- 
day  has  formulated  upon  the  greenback  question.  I  print  it 
that  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  be  informed  of  the 
leading  principles  which  are  put  forth  by  the  currency  re- 
formers in  reference  to  the  money  question.  Mr.  Holladay 
says: 

One  of  the  highest  attributes  of  national  sovereignty  is  the  power  and 
duty  of  making  and  issuing  all  the  money  used  by  the  people  and  the 
Government.  No  sovereignty  can  safely  or  properly  abdicate  that 
power,  or  delegate  any  part  thereof  to  an  inferior,  whether  such  inferior 
be  an  individual  or  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  like  partnerships  or  cor- 
porations. Money  is  not  cosmopolitan — it  is  not  international.  It  is 
purely  and  simply  national  ;  it  is  the  creature  of  the  law  of  the  sovereign 
which  makes  it,  and  that  solely  and  exclusively  ;  or,  stated  in  other 
words,  no  sort  or  kind  of  money,  no  matter  how  scarce  or  precious  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made,  is  money  in  its  legal  or  proper  sense,  outside 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereignty  which  created  it. 
The  law  only  makes  money ;  and  that  is  money  which  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  such.  National  sovereignty  and  independence  imply  a 
power  and  authority  fully  adequate  to  determine,  prescribe,  and  estab- 
lish the  kind  and  quantity  of  money  the  citizens  and  the  government 
shall  use.  As  the  commercial  value  of  all  property  in  the  nation  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  its  money,  that  number  should  be 
as  certain  and  invariable  as  human  wisdom  can  devise.  Even-handed 
justice  dictates  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of  money  for  all  the 
people  of  the  nation  issuing  it  ;  a  common  currency,  not  only  among 
the  people  themselves,  but  between  the  people  and  the  Government  itself. 
The  Government  should  make  its  money  of  material  having  no  com- 
mercial value,  giving  it  all  the  uses,  and  hence  all  the  efficiency,  which 
any  money,  as  such,  can  possess.  Money  should  have  no  other  value 
than  its  money  value.  Money  should  not  be  made  of  (or  in  other 
words,  the  money  stamp  should  not  be  placed  on)  pieces  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  because  the  commercial  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  is  a 
quality  separate  and  distinct  from  the  function  which  the  money  per- 
forms as  lawful  money,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  material  often 
comes  in  direct  conflict  with  the  duty  which  the  coin  should  perform 
for  its  creator,  the  Government,  as  money,  and  destroys  it  as  such.  The 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation  should  be  steady,  and  adjusted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  ;  and  the  proper  proportion  per  capita, 
being  once  ascertained  and  established,  should  never  be  varied.  No 
government  can  control  the  volume  of  its  currency  when  its  mone-y  is 
stamped  upon  pieces  of  the  precious  metals,  because  the  bullion  in  the 
coin  will  leave  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  commerce, 
thus  contracting  the  volume  of  the  money  in  spite  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  people  and  their  business.  The 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  property  rise  and  fall  with  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  ;  and  this  rule  is  the  same, 
whether  the  money  volume  thus  expanded  or  contracted  be  made  of 
paper  or  of  the  precious  metals.  To  reduce  the  volume  of  money  one- 
half  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  property  one-half ;  so  that  the 
money  remaining  will  purchase  as  much  property  as  the  whole  would 
have  purchased  before.  This  multiplies  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
remaining  money  by  two,  or  divides  the  price  of  the  property  by  two, 
while  it  leaves  the  debtor  (bound  by  a  mortgage  executed  before  the 
contraction,  for  instance)  liable  to  pay  the  same  number  of  dollars 
that  he  owed  before.  His  property  will  bring  but  one-half  as  many 
dollars  as  when  mortgaged  ;  besides,  the  stagnation  of  business  at- 
tending such  contraction  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  the 
smaller  number  of  dollars  to  pay  the  debt  with,  or  to  find  a  purchaser 
of    the   mortgaged    premises    at    the    reduced  price,    than    it    would 


have  been  before  the  contraction  at  the  then  full  price.  Money  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  as  usually  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  can  not  co-exist 
in  harmony  under  one  government,  for  the  dealers  in  each  metal  used 
as  money  are  against  the  dealers  in  the  other  sort.  There  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  the  two  metais,  and  a  direful  conspiracy  of  the 
two  against  the  paper  money,  and  the  government  also.  The  rules  of 
supply  and  demand  affect  the  prices  of  all  merchandise,  including  un- 
coined gold  and  silver ;  and  legislation  is  as  powerless  to  fix  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals  uncoined,  as  of  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
Among  the  proper  functions  of  money  are,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  pay  all  its  expenses;  and  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  to  pay 
debts,  to  pay  taxes — State  and  national — to  pay  custom-house  duties, 
to  purchase  internal  revenue  stamps  and  post-office  stamps,  to  purchase 
public  lands,  to  purchase  things  desired,  to  pay  a  note  at  the  bank,  to 
pay  and  discharge  a  judgment,  to  pay  office  rent,  grocery  bills,  lawyers' 
fees,  and  doctors'  bills,  etc.  And  at  every  such  payment- the  money  is 
redeemed  for  its  full  value.  The  money  which  will  readily  perform  all 
these  functions  will  be  highly  appreciated  and  sought  for  by  all,  irre-  - 
spective  of  the  material  which  bears  such  money  stamp.  Paper  money 
may  perform  all  these  functions,  as  perfectly  and  effectively  as  metallic 
money,  and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  belter  than  money  made  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  It  is  lighter  and  more  portable,  and  (also)  transmissible 
by  mail.  Its  weight  would  not  help  to  sink  a  person  in  water,  like 
metal ;  and  if  the  paper  money  itself  were  sunk  it  would  be  no  loss  to 
the  world,  but  only  a  loss  to  the  individual  owner,  while  it  would  be  so 
much  gain  to  the  nation;  so,  also,  with  any  accidental  destruction  of 
paper  money.  While  the  loss  by  the  natural  wear  of  coins  of  precious 
metals,  where  the  currency  consists  of  such,  is  in  the  aggregate  consid- 
erable, which  is  a  total  loss  to  the  world,  with  no  good  to  anyone.  Pa- 
per money  can  not  be  "sweated,"  clipped,  punched,  or  stuffed,  like 
coins  made  of  the  precious  metals.  Our  Federal  Government  has 
the  power,  and  it  is  its  plain  duty— in  order  to  give  the  fullest  effi- 
ciency and  the  highest  credit  to  its  own  money — to  restrain  bylaw,  with 
suitable  penalties,  all  others  from  making  and  from  issuing  money  or 
currency,  and  to  restrain  States  from  passing  laws  which  shall,  in  words, 
substance,  or  effect,  derogate  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  national 
money,  whether  such  laws  be  called  specific  contract  laws,  or  otherwise. 
Governments  should  not  engage  or  participate  in  banking.  The  issu- 
ing of  money  by  a  government  to  its  people,  and  the  reception  of  the 
same  in  return,  in  payment  of  its  revenues,  is  no  more  like  banking 
than  the  purchaae  of  provisions  by  a  man  for  his  family  and  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  is  like  merchandising.  Money  coined  of  the  precious 
metals  is  timid  and  cowardly,  and  always  sneaks  away  in  times  of  trial 
and  danger,  while  paper  money  is  brave  and  patriotic — a  bond  of  fidel- 
ity for  its  full  face  between  the  citiieri  and  the  nation  creating  it,  in  all 
emergencies.  If  the  nation  stands,  his  money  remains  good  ;  if  it  falls, 
his  money  goes  also — as  it  ought  to.  The  issuing  of  paper  money  by  a 
sovereignty  for  and  in  full  payment  of  all  its  expenses,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  same  money  for  all  its  revenues,  keeps  up  the  healthy  circu- 
lation of  the  life-blood  of  commerce  through  the  heart  of  the  nation,  its 
treasury,  in  harmony  with  the  analogies  of  all  nature. 


The  report  reaches  us,  by  way  of  the  State  Department, 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  has  been  arranged  by  our  commis- 
sioners with  the  Chinese  Government  in  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  immigration— something  in  substance  like  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Passenger  Bill  of  Senator  Sargent,  which  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes. 
When  General  Grant  returned  from  Peking,  he  informed  the 
country  that  the  Chinese  authorities  would  be  willing  to  so 
modify  the  treaty  that  the  immigration  might  be  restricted. 
General  Grant  undoubtedly  did  us  good  service  in  this  re-, 
spect  by  his  unofficial  representations  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  This  new  treaty  recognizes  the  only 
important  principle  which  has  ever  been  contended  for  by 
reasonable  people.  The  brutal  sentiment  contended  for  by 
Denis  Kearney  and  his  unreasonable  mob  of  ignorant  coun- 
trymen, that  "the  Chinese  must  go,"  was  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  humanity,  law,  and  decency.  The  Chinaman 
that  is  here  by  the  invitation  of  a  national  treaty  is  as  fully 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  as  any  man  born  upon 
the  soil,  or  any  man  imported  into  our  country  from  any  other 
nation.  He  has  the  same  right  to  acquire  property,  to  labor, 
to  be  secured  in  his  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  to 
be  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  as  has  any 
other  citizen  of  the  republic.  To  withhold  from  him  these 
rights  would  be  as  cowardly  as  inhuman.  To  burn  wash- 
houses,  to  cut  off  queues,  to  annoy  him  by  vexatious  munici- 
pal legislation,  or  to  outrage  him  by  small  persecutions,  is 
not  creditable  to  the  community  in  which  such  things  are 
possible.  It  is  another  thing  for  a  sovereign  people  to  de- 
clare that,  because  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  conflict  between  diverse  civilizations,  and  people  that 
can  not  become  homogeneous — because  the  labor  interests 
of  one  class  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  invasion  of  labor- 
ers from  China,  and  because  there  is  possible  evil  to  result 
from  the  outpouring  of  the  redundant  overrunning  Asiatic 
hive  upon  our  coast — that  it  shall  be  arrested.  This  is  a  po- 
litical question  that  is  properly  to  be  considered  by  states- 
men. Its  accomplishment  in  a  legal  way  is  a  triumph.  It 
is  a  triumph  of  the  Republicans,  and  again  illustrates  the 
propriety  of  leaving  the  country  to  the  administration  of  a 
party  governed  by  law  and  principle,  rather  than  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  Democracy,  whose  only  idea  of  government 
seems  to  rest  on  rebellion,  riots,  and  disorder,,  and  in  appeal 
to  the  worst  and  meanest  passions  of  the  mob.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  when  we  reflect  that  both  the 
great  national  parties  have  taken  position  upon  the  question, 
and,  by  resolution  of  national  conventions,  declared  in  favor 
of  the  policy  of  restricting  Asiatic  immigration. 


Governor  Stanford  has  achieved  a  great  triumph,  and  one 
over  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  is  justly  proud.  His  two- 
year-old  colt,  "  Fred  Crocker,"  has  made  the  record  of  a  mile 
in  2:25X5  without  a  hop,  skip,  or  jump — the  fastest  trotting 
colt  of  his  age  in  the  world.  The  governor  is  now  just  be- 
ginning to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  very  large  and  very  intelli- 
gent expenditure  in  the  direction  of  horse-breeding.  He  has, 
as  we  are  informed,  the  most  extensive  collection  of  blooded 
trotting  horses  in  the  world — some  four  hundred  in  all.  The 
State  will,  in  time,  reap  large  advantages  from  his  breeding. 
He  will  scatter  throughout  the  coast  region  the  best  blooded 
stallions,  and  time  will  demonstrate  whether  our  claim  of 
being  the  best  breeding  country  of  any  is  founded  in  reason 
or  not.  Intelligent  horsemen  declare  that,  with  our  uniform 
climate,  we  can  produce  animals  more  perfect  in  muscular 
development,  lung  power,  and  general  speed  qualities,  than 
can  be  bred  elsewhere  in  America.  Governor  Stanford 
raised  last  year  from  his  thoroughbred  brood  mares — and  he 
has  none  other — sixty  colts.  The  number  will  be  increased 
somewhat  this  year.  In  time  he  will  establish  annual  sales 
for  the  disposition  of  his  increasing  stock,  at  which  times 
opportunities  will  be  offered  to  our  general  ho  .--breeders 
for -fine  blooded  animals. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


NURSE    MARPHA. 


At  Moscow,  from  1S4S  to  1S50,  a  most  lovely  young 
woman  used  to  be  seen  walking  on  the  Boulevard  Nikitskoi 
nearly  every  day,  and  wearing  a  rich  peasant's  dress.  She 
accompanied  two  charming  little  girls  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  and  was  herself  followed  by  a  footman  in  livery. 
Passers-by  stopped  still  in  front  of  her,  struck  by  admiration. 
Common  folks  were  contented  only  to  stare  at  her ;  gentle- 
men more  boldly  came  near  to  the  children,  patted  their 
heads,  then  asked  the  beautiful  peasant-girl  her  master's 
name,  and  whether  she  was  free  or  slave. 

She  invariably  gave  the  same  answer  :  "  I  am  slave.  I 
belong  to  General  Gertzoff,  and  these  two  children  are  his 
daughters.     I  am  their  nurse." 

A  day  rarely  passed  without  her  being  questioned.  She 
was  really  remarkable  for  her  beauty  ;  her  pink  and  white 

■  face,  blood  and  milk,  as  the  Russians  say,  was  oval,  and  of 
pure  Greek  type  ;  the  eyes  were  blue,  the  eyebrows  full  and 
well-marked,  reminding  one  of  the  words  of  a  Russian  song 
— "  Thy  sable  eyebrows ;"  the  teeth  shone  between  the  coral 
lips  ;  the  golden  hair,  in  two  long  braids,  fell  to  her  feet, 
and  her  quick,  graceful  carriage  made  her  a  most  attractive 
woman  and  a  priceless  slave. 

She  kept  to  the  costume  of  her  village,  according  to  a 
fancy  of  her  master's ;  it  consisted  of  a  shirt  in  silk  damask, 
either  red  or  blue;  of  a  wide-sleeved  linen  chemise,  em- 
broidered in  red  thread,  and  a  diadem  head-dress  which 
matched  the  skirt ;  round  the  neck,  and  by  the  general's  ex- 
press command,  she  wore  several  rows  of  amber  beads,  pure 
and  transparent  as  burnt  topaz.  About  four  o'clock  she 
brought  the  children  home  to  a  house  on  the  boulevard,  built 
between  a  court-yard  and  a  garden. 

The  general's  wife  lived  alone  in  this  house.  She  led  a 
very  quiet  life,  being  always  delicate  and  in  ill  health,  while 
the  general  spent  his  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  made  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Paris.  He  had  established  in  the  house — 
so  as  better  to  watch  and  provide  for  his  family, 'and  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  customs  of  the  day — a  sort  of  counting- 
house,  in  which  were  received  the  money  and  provisions 
coming  from  the  numerous  villages  he  owned.  Several 
clerks  were  employed  there  all  day  long.  The  head  clerk 
was  Prohor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  every  day  a  most 
minute  account  of  everything  that  took  place  in  the  house, 
not  forgetting  the  smallest  detail. 

These  clerks  and  the  house-servants  were  all  of  them 
slaves,  and  were  about  forty  in  number.  The  general  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  footmen.  He  owned  twelve  thousand 
souls,  and  much  landed  property  in  some  of  the  richest  de- 
partments. 

From  time  to  time  the  general  came  and  spent  a  few  days 
with  his  wife  and  children,  leaving  soon  again  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  enjoyed  perfect  liberty. 

His  wife,  owing  to  her  state  of  ill-health,  never  opened  her 
lips  about  these  continued  absences  from  home  ;  but  bore 
with  perfect  resignation  her  husband's  neglect.  She  was 
very  fair-haired,  thin,  and  sickly  looking.  Her  own  slaves 
worshiped  her,  her  husband's  likewise,  for  through  her  they 
had  been  spared  many  a  cruel  punishment. 

Marpha,  the  nurse,  the  beautiful  servant,  was  one  of  her 
favorites  ;  for,  not  being  able  herself  to  look  after  her  chil- 
dren, she  had  entrusted  them  to  the  young  girl  almost  from 
their  birth.  One  day,  while  he  was  in  Moscow,  the  general 
was  sitting  in  his  study  with  one  of  his  brother  officers,  Colo- 
nel Dimitrieff.  Both  were  smoking  long  cherry-wood  pipes 
with  amber  mouth-pieces,  and  talking  business,  when  Mar- 
pha entered  the  room  with  the  children,  who  had  come  to 
wish  their  father  good-night.  The  colonel  stood  dazzled  by 
this  wonderful  beauty.  He  said  to  the  general,  after  she  had 
left  the  room  : 

"Look  here,  Boris,  I  have  something  to  propose:  I  will 
give  you  my  cook,  Bazile,  who  has  just  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  English  club,  and  any  one  else  you  please  as 
a  balance,  if  you  will  give  me  Marpha  in  exchange." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  the  general,  in  his  rough  tones. 

"  Well,"  went  on  calmly  the  colonel,  "  will  you  have  my 
favorite  coachman,  Paul,  who  trains  horses  so  well,  the  sew- 
ing-woman, Daria,  and,  as  a  balance,  my  beautiful  chestnut 
stallion,  Emir?" 

"Be  quiet;  neither  for  ten  horses,  nor  ten  slaves,  how- 
ever talented  they  might  be,"  cried  the  general.  "The  girl 
is  sweet  and  good ;  my  wife  is  delicate,  and  unable  to  look 
after  the  children;  if  I  did  not  have  this  nurse,  I  could  never 
live  quietly  away  from  home.  Do  you  think  I  am  blind? 
Marpha  would  have  been  ages  ago  with  me  in  Petersburg 
if  I  could  find  some  one  to  take  her  place  over  the  children. 
I  consider  it  a  very  deserving  sacrifice  on  my  part,  and  one 
I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  making." 

"  But  you  are  soon  going  to  take  a  governess  for  them," 
said  the  colonel. 

"  Certainly.  I  am  expecting  a  Swiss  girl  this  month.  She 
is  coming  from  Geneva.  But,  for  all  that,  I  should  never  feel 
easy  unless  Marpha  were  near  my  daughters.  Who  knows 
these  strange  women?  They  are  good  enough  for  teaching 
children,  but  not  for  taking  care  of  them.  Besides,  my  wife 
would  never  consent  to  your  having  her  ;  so  never  mention 
the  subject  again,  please.  To  make  up  for  it,  I  give  you 
the  choice  of  any  girl  you  please  among  my  slaves,  and  I 
will  make  you  a  present  of  her." 

"  No,  thanks,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  I  wanted  this  one,  and 
no  other." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  general  left  for  St.  Petersburg, 

■  and  the  house  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  Marpha  walked, 
as  usual,  with  the  children  on  the  boulevard  ;  she  sometimes 
drove  with  them  to  the  Petrousky  Park  ;  at  other  times  she 
would  go  to  town  with  them,  to  shop,  by  order  of  her  mis- 
tress, who  scarcely  ever  went  out.  She  would  often  buy  silks 
in  a  shop  of  the  Illinka.  The  master  of  this  shop  would 
always  serve  her  himself,  with  great  attention,  and  sold 
things  to  her  cheaper  than  to  most  people. 

He  was  a  handsome,  light-bearded  fellow,  of  the  highest 
type  of  Russian  beauty.  He  begged  permission,  one  day,  to 
carry  to  Madame  Gertzoff  himself  a  very  fine  piece  of  velvet, 
saying  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  beg- 
ging her  to  listen  to  something  he. had  very  much  at  heart. 

Marpha  told  her  mistress,  who  said  she  would  receive 
him. 

I.:  came  accordingly  with  the   velvet,  and  a  basket  of 


choice  sweetmeats,  that  he  begged  the  general's  wife  to  ac- 
cept. 

Then  he  boldly  said  ; 

"  I  love  Marpha.  I  know  she  is  a  slave.  If  your  excel- 
lency is  willing,  and  Marpha  herself  is  so  disposed,  I  am 
ready  to  purchase  her  at  whatever  price  you  may  see  fit  to 
name." 

"Ah,  my  brother,"  replied  the  general's  wife,  "there  you 
are  mistaken.  Marpha  belongs  to  none  of  my  villages.  She 
is  my  husband's  property.  He  it  is  whom  you  must  ask. 
Show  yourself  at  the  counting-house.  Prohor,  the  clerk, 
will  note  your  proposal  in  the  daily  report,  and  you  will  soon 
get  an  answer.  I  myself  think  Marpha  would  be  happy  with 
you  ;  you  are  spoken  of  as  sober  and  business-like.  I  would, 
therefore,  gladly  sacrifice  myself,  however  it  might  pain  me 
to  have  her  leave  me.  I  will  call  her  in,  and  you  can  speak 
to  her." 

'  Marpha  came  in,  blushing  and  not  quite  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on. 

"Marpha,"  said  the  general's  wife,  "this  honest  tradesman 
here  wishes  to  purchase  and  marry  you.  I  will  lay  stress  on 
Prohor's  report  by  writing  myself  to  the  general,  if  this  mar- 
riage is  not  displeasing  to  you." 

Marpha  hung  her  head,  and  became  as  red  as  a  poppy. 

"Shall  I?"  asked  the  general's  wife  again. 

Marpha  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed  her  hand,  saying : 

"Write,  sondarina — I  shall  pray  God  for  you  all  my  life." 

The  man  also  knelt  and  thanked  the  lady. 

She  sent  for  Prohor,  the  scribe,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Write  to  his  excellency  that  Sidoroff,  the  tradesman, 
wishes  to  marry  Marpha,  and  is  willing  to  purchase  her  for 
two  thousand  roubles. 

"Are  you  willing  to  pay  so  much?"  she  asked,  turning  to- 
ward the  merchant.  "  The  general  will  not  part  with  her  for 
less;  he  has  only  just  sold  the  confectioner,  Illia,  for  a  thou- 
sand roubles.     Marpha  is  worth  more." 

"As  much  as  your  excellency  pleases  to  ask,"  answered 
the  man.     "  I  can  afford  more,  if  necessary." 

The  report  was  written  in  the  customary  order  and  manner 
of  the  general's  establishment : 

From  tlie  Moscow  House — Report  of  the  15th  October,  1848 : 

Art.  j. — Received  from  the  village  of  Davidono  :  Ten  chariots  of 
hay,  twelve  sacks  of  flour,  fifteen  boxes  fruit  preserves,  one  barrel  of 
honey. 

Art.  2. — Received  in  money  from  the  office  of  Ivanono,  four  thousand 
roubles. 

Art.  3. — According  to  your  excellency's  orders,  yesterday,  14th  Octo- 
ber, the  footman,  Andre,  was  given  to  the  soldier. 

Art.  4. — The  mare,  Etoile,  has  just  foaled. 

Art.  Jr. — Sidoroff,  the  merchant,  offers  two  thousand  roubles  for 
the  purchase  of  Marpha.     He  begs  she  will  be  given  him,  to  marry  her. 

Art.  6. — Marinoff,  the  merchant,  offers  ten  thousand  roubles  for  the 
timber  of  Davidono  wood. 

Art.  y. — This  is  the-  eighth  day  Ignate,  the  coachman,  has  been 
drunk. 

Art.  8. — The  kitchen-boy,  Vanka,  was  drunk  yesterday,  and  made  a 
disturbance  in  the  house. 

Art.  9. — The  girl,  Glachka,  laundress,  was  confined  of  a  boy  last 
night.     She  was  taken  to  a  midwife,  whom  we  shall  have  to  pay. 

Prohor,  Head  Clerk. 

A  week  after  the  reception  of  this  epistle  the  general  gave 
orders  to  the  clerk  of  his  St.  Petersburg  counting-house  to 
write  off  the  following  orders  : 

From  the  Coun ting- House  at  St.  Petersburg  : 

Art.  1. — His  excellency  orders  that  the  ten  thousand  roubles  offered 
by  Martinoff  for  the  timber  shall  be  accepted. 

Art.  2. — The  coachman,  Ignate,  is  to  be  punished  by  fifty  strokes  of 
the  knout,  and  sent  on  foot  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  money  be- 
ing given  him  to  buy  bread  on  the  road. 

Art.  j. — The  kitchen  boy,- Vanka,  is  to  be  sent  back  to  his  village, 
with  orders  to  the  staraste  to  employ  him  at  wood-cutting  in  the  forest. 

Art.  4. — The  girl,  Glachka,  in  punishment  for  her  misconduct,  is  to 
be  sent  back  to  her  village,  and  to  have  her  hair  cut  short  to  her  head. 

Art.  j. — His  excellency's  orders  are  that  the  offer  made  by  Sidoroff 
shall  be  refused,  and  that  a  reprimand  be  given  to  Marpha  for  having 
dared  to  disturb  Madame  Gertzoff  with  this  affair.  His  excellency's 
will  is  that  Marpha  shall  not  leave  the  young  ladies  till  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age.  On  that  day  his  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  give  Marpha 
her  liberty  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble. 

Written  by  his  excellency's  orders.  Artemi,  Head  Clerk. 

Both  Sidoroff  and  Marpha  were  in  despair  at  this  harsh 
answer,  and  threw  themselves  at  Madame  Gertzoff's  feet, 
who  was  herself  much  troubled  at  heart  at  the  non-success 
of  her  attempt.     Sidoroff  said: 

"  I  have  saved  twenty-five  thousand  roubles  since  I  have 
been  in  business.  If  your  excellency  deigned  to  write  to  the 
general  that  I  would  willingly  give  them  for  Marpha,  I  can 
soon  make  it  up  by  work,  and  I  can  not  live  without  Marpha." 

Madame  Gertzoff  ordered  that  this  new  proposal  should 
be  inserted  in  the  report. 

Prohor,  the  clerk,  obeyed,  and  wrote : 

By  order  of  her  excellency,  Madame  Gertzoff,  I  have  dared  to  insert 
in  this  report  the  new  proposal  of  Sidoroff,  the  merchant.  He  offers 
twenty-five  thousand  roubles,  ready  money,  for  Marpha.  He  begs  his 
humble  offer  will  not  be  refused. 

The  orders  from  the  St.  Petersburg  house  were  not  long  in 
coming.     They  were  expected  with  painful  anxiety. 
The  St.  Petersburg  clerk  answered  : 

His  excellency  was  pleased  to  get  into  a  violent  passion  on  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  16th  of  November.  He  will  hear  nothing  further  about 
Sidoroff 's  offer.  His  excellency  orders  that  if  Sidoroff  dares  to  present 
himself  again  at  the  house,  he  shall  be  turned  out,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  four  hall-porters  are  to  drive  him  out  with  broomsticks.  His  excel- 
lency likewise  desires  that  Marpha  shall  not  open  her  lips  any  more  to 
Madame  Gertzoff  about  this  affair,  under  pain  of  great  punishment. 

Marpha  cried  bitterly,  and  had  a  severe  illness,  from  which 
she  arose  as  pale  as  a  lily.  Her  mistress  was  kindness  itself 
to  her,  and  had  her  attended  by  the  most  celebrated  doctors. 

Sidoroff,  disgusted  with  life  at  Moscow,  sold  his  silk  busi- 
ness. He  took  to  drink  to  drown  his  grief,  and  traveled  all 
over  Russia  from  one  fair  to  another.  He  afterward  went  to 
Siberia,  where,  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  soon 
married.  Marpha  continued  to  look  after  the  children  as 
usual,  with  patience  and  gentleness.  Still,  sometimes  her 
eyes  would  harden  as  she  looked  at  them. 

Then  the  little  girls  would  ask  :  "  Why  do  you  look  at  us 
so  wickedly  ? — what  have  we  done  ?— we  have  been  good." 

Then  she  took  them  on  her  knee,  and  kissed  them  and 
said  :  "Oh  !  you  have  done  nothing — never  mind  me  !  Kiss 
and  love  your  poor  nurse." 

Eight  years  passed  thus.  Madame  Gertzoff  one  day  called 
Marpha  into  her  bedroom,  and  gave  her  a  paper. 


"The  general  sends  you  this  act.  He  gives  you  your 
liberty — you  are  free.  You  can  either  leave,  or  remain  with 
my  daughters,  as  you  please." 

Marpha  kissed  her  mistress's  hand,  took  the  paper,  and 
left  the  room. 

Her  heart  was  beating  loudly.  These  words,  "you  are 
free,"  rang  in  her  ears  and  gave  her  a  delicious  feeling.  But 
when  the  first  joy  had  passed,  a  bitter  feeling  took  posses- 
sion of  her. 

"What  is  the  good  of  being  free  now?"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  Sidoroff  is  married.  Where  shall  I  go — to  the  vil- 
lage where  my  father  and  mother  are  still  slaves?  I  could 
not  even  provide  for  them,  as  I  do  now  by  staying  with  my 
masters." 

She  knelt  and  prayed  for  a  long  while  before  the  images 
in  her  alcove.  She  presently,  after  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  her  friends  on  her  happiness,  came  to  her  mis- 
tress's room,  gave  her  the  paper,  and  said  : 

"  Keep  this  paper,  sondarina,  it  is  useless  to  me  now — it  is 
too  late  !  I  ask  your  permission  to  be  allowed  to  remain  all 
my  life  with  the  young  ladies." 

"  I  will  keep  it  if  you  like,"  answered  the  general's  wife. 
"Stay  with  us,  but  consider  yourself  free.  The  day  you 
wish  it  I  will  give  it  back  to  you." 


In  1S74,  Marpha  was  living  as  nurse  with  the  general's 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  been  married  some  years,  and  had 
three  children.  Marpha  is,  therefore,  a  freed  woman  twice 
over:  by  the  act  given  to  her  by  the  general,  and  also  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  1S62.  She  lives  just  as  she  did  in 
former  days,  and  is  always  the  children's  favorite  nurse. 
She  is  fifty  years  old.  Her  features,  though  aged,  are  still 
very  beautiful.  The  general  and  his  wife  are  dead.  Sidoroff, 
the  merchant,  is  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Siberia.  From 
time  to  time  he-  comes  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  family 
are  established.  His  sons  are  officers  in  the  cuirassier 
guards  ;  his  daughters  have  married  brilliantly.  One  day, 
as  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  some  great  person  at  the 
Newsky  Convent,  the  ceremony  being  over,  I  took  a  walk  in 
the  cemetery  and  examined  the  tombstones.  I  soon  came  to 
one  erected  to  General  Gertzoff.  A  priest  and  a  beadle  were 
chanting  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  with  thin,  nasal  voices. 
One  woman  alone  was  present.  When  the  prayers  were 
over,  she  placed  the  three  obligator)'  roubles  in  the  priest's 
hand,  knelt  reverently  down,  and  put  a  crown  of  flowers  on 
the  grave.  She  then  crossed  herself  several  times,  arose, 
and  turned  round.     I  recognized  Marpha. 

I  knew  her  story,  as  did  also  several  others,  intimate  friends 
of  the  Gertzoff's. 

"How  is  that?"  I  said  to  her.  "Are  you  praying  for  the 
general?" 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  harm  he 
did  to  me.  I  suppose  it  was  God's  will  that  I  should  still 
be  numbered  among  the  small  and  humble  ones  on  earth.  It 
is  all  for  the  best.  Our  lives  here  are  nothing.  Two  nights 
ago,  I  saw  my  barine  in  a  dream.  He  said  to  me :  'Marpha! 
Marpha!  I  can  not  bear  the  weight  of  my  sins!  they  are  so 
heavy — so  heavy!1  I  saw  him  three  times  in  the  same  night, 
and  told  our  pope  about  it.  He  advised  me  to  have  prayers 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  baj'bte  is  asking  for 
them,  I  suppose,  in  the  other  world.  He  must  be  suffering, 
for  he  made  others  suffer  so.  His  slaves,  when  he  was  alive, 
have,  by  reason  of  him,  wept  tears  of  blood.  My  own  story 
is  not  worth  mentioning.  I  was  the  happiest  of  all.  I  hope 
God  will  forgive  him,  and  give  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
for  I  have  forgiven  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  Her 
face  wore  an  expression  of  sublime  grandeur  and  abnegation. 

Marpha  goes  very  often  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Newsky 
Convent — oftener  even  than  do  the  general's  own  children. 
She  has  the  right  to  do  it.  Her  prayers  are  blessed  twice 
over.  LVD1A  PASCHKOFF. 


The  behavior  of  the  timid  in  society  is  as  puzzling  as  their 
speech.  The  dread  of  hearing  the  sound  of  her  voice,  of 
gesticulating,  gives  to  one  that  tranquil  and  self-contained 
manner  which  is  the  highest  distinction  of  high  breeding.  It 
excites  another;  her  talk  grows  loud,  her  speech  rash,  her  man- 
ner emphatic.  The  shyness,  whose  root — to  use  Plutarch's 
words — is  in  "  the  generous  sensitiveness  to  shame,"  gives 
to  the  brave  and  high-spirited  powers  of  endurance  and 
work  ;  the  contemplation  of  a  high  ideal  and  the  yearning  to 
attain  it  are  their  mainsprings  to  action,  and  multiply  their 
energies.  The  timid-hearted  are  hampered  by  their  sensi- 
tiveness. Easily  rebuffed  by  failure,  they  quickly  judge 
themselves  not  worthy  to  seek  to  achieve  great  things,  and 
give  up  striving  for  them.  Their  ideal  is  to  them  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  incentive.  This  timidity  may  spring  from  a 
certain  sluggishness  of  temper,  or  may  be  caused  by  morbid 
pride.  Because  they  can  not  attain  easily,  they  will  not 
strive  at  all ;  because  they  fear  to  fall,  they  will  not  endeavor 
to  climb.  The  least  gifted  members  of  a  clever  family  are 
often  seized  by  this  depressing  timidity.  Unable  to  shine  as 
the  others  shine,  they  quickly  set  themselves  down  as  de- 
prived of  all  the  necessary  endowments  to  excel.  Like  the 
man  in  the  parable,  they  churlishly  bury  their  single  talent. 
The  timidity  that  weights  some  lives  is  the  exaggeration  of  a 
quality  without  which  there  can  be  no  loveliness  of  character. 
The  childhood  that  has  no  shyness  has  no  grace  or  attract- 
iveness ;  the  youth  that  knows  no  distrust  of  itself  is  sus- 
ceptible to  none  of  the  finer  impulses  and  restraining  rever- 
ences that  lift  life  above  a  material  level;  the  old  age  that  has 
lived  out  its  shrinkings  from  shame  repels.  It  is  like  a 
great  ruin,  over  whicn  nature  has  spread  its  green  draper)', 
lifting  itself  up  in  the  sunny  landscape. 


Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  has  had  a  very  successful  society  career 
during  the  past  season.  She  went  abroad  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  rented  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  Park  Lane, 
which  she  fitted  up  with  the  taste  and  skill  for  which  she  has 
always  been  distinguished,  and  which,  when  backed  by  a 
well-filled  purse,  produce  the  most  gratifying  results.  So 
crowded,  indeed,  were  her  rooms  with  pictures,  statuary,  cu- 
riosities, and  old  china,  that  they  were  said  to  rival  even  those 
of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  Here  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord  has  lived 
during  the  London  season,  and  here  she  has  gathered  about 
her  a  circle  of  decayed  society  magnates,  including  dukes. 
earls,  and  marquises,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  church 
dignitaries. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Herrick  :  That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life 
well. 

Emerson  ;  He  must  be  a  strong  man  who  can  conceal  his 
inclination. 

Tilton :  The  more  we  study  human  nature,  the  less  we  think 
of  men — the  more  of  man. 

Gladstone:  No  man  ever  became  great  or  good,  except 
through  many  and  great  mistakes. 

Longfellow  : 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Stevens:  A  great  deal  depends  upon  a  man's  courage 
when  he  is  slandered  and  traduced.  Weak  men  are  crushed 
by  detraction,  but  the  brave  hold  on  and  succeed. 

Anon :  A  silent  man  is  easily  reputed  wise.  A  man  who 
suffers  none  to  see  him  in  the  common  jostle  and  undress  of 
life,  easily  gathers  round  him  a  mysterious  veil  of  unknown 
sanctity,  and  men  honor  him  for  a  saint. 

Augusta  Evans  :  Life  does  not  count  by  years.  Some  suf- 
fer a  lifetime  in  a  day,  and  so  grow  old  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Alexander  Smith  : 

DexUous  men 
Change  but  their  voices  and  are  virtuous. 

Anon:  A  more  glorious  victory  can  not  be  gained  over  an- 
other man  than  this :  that  when  the  injury  begins  on  his 
part  for  the  kindness  to  begin  on  ours. 

Anon:  Jacob's  ladder  beautifully  exemplifies  the  closeness 
of  the  connection  between  earth  and  heaven.  How  real, 
how  personal  is  the  intercourse,  and  how  thronged  is  the 
aerial  pathway  with  those  bright,  unseen  friends  and  minis- 
ters to  men ! 

Mrs.  Browning  : 

O  friend,  I  set  you  up  so  high 
Above  all  actual  good,  or  hope  of  good, 
Or  fear  of  evil,  all  that  could  be  mine, 
I  haply  set  you  above  love  itself. 

Halle' :  Woman  is  the  nervous-  part  of  humanity  ;  man, 
the  muscular. 

Joubert  :  There  are  some  people  whose  morals  are  only  in 
the  piece;  they  never  make  a  coat. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  Society  is  the  book  of  women. 

Ninon  de  l'Enclps:  When  women  have  passed  thirty,  the 
first  thing  they  forget  is  their  age  ;  when  they  have  attained 
forty,  they  have  entirely  lost  remembrance  of  it. 

Voltaire  :  All  religions  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  super- 
stitions. Man  is  not  reasonable  enough  to  content  himself 
with  a  pure  and  sensible  religion,  worthy  of  the  Deity. 

Byron  : 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  forever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  fame. 

Diderot :  Libertines  are  hideous  spiders  that  often  catch 
pretty  butterflies. 

Confucius  :  Very  near  together  are  hearts  that  have  no 
guile. 

Samuel  Longfellow  :  However  things  may  seem,  no  evil 
thing  is  a  success,  and  no  good  thing  a  failure. 

Ph.  de  Varenne  :  The  trade  of  honest  woman,  though  less 
complicated  than  that  of  honest  man,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most 
difficult  business. 

Raleigh  : 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams, 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb. 

Thomas  Paine:  The  world  is  my  country.  To  do  good  is 
my  religion.  I  believe  in  the  equality  of  men,  and  I  believe 
that  religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy. 

Frederika  Bremer :  The  human  heart  is  like  heaven — the' 
more  angels,  the  more  room. 

EmileZola:  Mediocrities  swarm ;  there  is  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  flat,  ambitious  men;  all  the  failures  of  literature 
and  art  rush  forward  and  divide  France  among  themselves. 
Doubtless  there  are  at  the  top  powerful  personalities  who 
lead  the  movement,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  movement. 
Only,  behind  those  personalities,  what  an  abominable  train, 
what  little  men,  and  what  ferocious  appetites ! 

La  Fontaine:  Rare  is  true  love,  friendship  is  rarer. 

Anon  : 

Success — the  mark  no  mortal  wit 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For,  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steered  by  fate. 

Anon  :  It  is  so  strange  !  We  see  a  million  faces,  we  hear 
a  million  voices,  we  meet  a  million  women  with  flowers  in 
their  breasts,  and  light  in  their  fair  eyes,  and  they  do  not 
touch  us.  Then  we  see  one,  and  she  holds  for  us  life  or 
death,  and  plays  with  them  idly  so  often — as  idly  as  a  child 
with  toys.  She  is  not  nobler,  better,  or  more  beautiful  than 
were  all  those  we  passed,  and  the  world  is  empty  without  her. 

Leigh  Hunt :  The  most  generous  find  it  difficult  to  leave 
off  saying  ill-natured  things  of  one  another,  out  of  shame  of 
yielding,  or  the  habit  of  indulging  their  irritability.  They 
endeavor  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it  by  trying  to  think  that 
the  abuse  has  a  utility ;  but  when  they  come  to  this  point, 
the  doubt  is  a  proof  that  they  ought  to  forego  it,  and  help  to 
teach  the  world  better.  Honest  contention,  however,  is  one 
thing,  and  scandal  is  another.  The  dealer  in  the  latter  has 
always  a  petty  mind  and  inferior  understanding,  most  likely 
accompanied  with  conscious  unworthiness — the  great  secret 
of  the  love  of  scandal  lying  in  the  wish  to  level  others  with 
the  calumniators. 


OUR   OWN   POETS. 


Anacreontic. 
Bacchus'  crown  for  me  entwine 
From  the  leafy-mantled  vine  ; 
In  my  bowl  sweet  nectar  pour, 
Drained  from  purple-clustered  store, 
All  that  weighs  my  spirit  down 
In  the  ruby  depths  shall  drown. 
Grieve  not  for  the  loved  ones  dead — 
Every  second,  ere  'b's  fled, 
Chills  some  mortal's  warmer  breath 
Into  icy  frost  of  death. 
Should  we  grieve  o'er  every  bier, 
Every  breath  would  bring  a  tear. 
Sigh  not  for  the  squandered  past, 
Nor  the  future's  gloom  forecast. 
Of  eternity,  alone 
We  the  present  surely  own  ; 
Ere  we  lose  the  fleeting  toy 
Claim  from  it  the  fullest  joy. 
Bacchus'  crown,  then,  for  me  twine 
From  the  leafy-mantled  vine  ; 
In  my  bowl  sweet  nectar  pour, 
Drained  from  purple-clustered  store  ; 
All  that  weighs  my  spirit  down 
In  the  ruby  depths  shall  drowu. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1880.      Frank  Clarke  Prescott. 


Insula. 
Far,  far  away,  'neath  warmer  skies, 

And  summer's  never-dying  reign, 

Set  in  the  bosom  of  the  main, 
Fair  as  the  dawn  an  island  lies. 

Of  palm  and  fern  a  stately  wood 
Encircles  its  majestic  peak, 
Whose  purple  summit,  scarred  and  bleak, 

Frowns  o'er  the  lone  and  boundless  flood. 

Elysian  isle  !    in  longing  dreams 

All  glorious  my  enraptured  eyes 
Behold  thy  lustrous  lawns  arise. 
Thy  fragrant  groves  and  purling  streams. 

Like  stars  the  fairest  flowers  grow, 

Luxuriant  in  bower  and  glade  ; 

And  rills  make  musical  the  shade 
Whence  perfume-laden  breezes  blow. 

The  waves  upon  the  sparkling  shore 
Beat  ever  with  a  sound  subdued  ; 
Save  when  the  wind,  in  angry  mood, 

Lashes  them  till  they  foam  and  roar, 

And,  transient  as  the  bubbling  spray, 
That  dances  o'er  the  billow's  crest, 
Sinks  with  a  moaning  sound  to  rest, 

Then,  like  a  culprit,  steals  away. 

The  clear,  clear  wave  that  laps  thy  shore, 
The  towering  peak,  the  meadows  green, 
The  laughing  brooks  of  silver  sheen, 

Thy  rainbow-colored  birds,  no  more 

Sweet  island  !    shall  these  eyes  behold  ; 

Yet  to  my  heart  this  careless  lay 

Serves  to  recall  thy  brighter  day, 

In  this  far  northern  clime  so  cold. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1880.     Edward  Marshall  Mott. 


The  Mourning  Dove. 
The  wild  oats  wave  on  the  slope,  love, 

And  shadows  over  them  pass ; 
The  daisies  are  dotting  the  waysides, 

And  buttercups  gem  the  grass. 
The  snowy  plumes  of  the  buckeye,  love, 

Are  gay  in  the  rich  sunshine, 
And  the  valley  is  sweet  with  the  fragrance 

Of  clover  and  blossoming  vine. 

But  list  to  that  sorrowful  note,  love, 

Which  floats  from  yon  sunny  hill — 
The  brown  wren  ceases  her  warbling, 

The  robin  ends  his  trill — 
As  sad  as  the  moan  that  breaks,  love, 

From  a  freshly  widowed  heart ; 
And  I  see  in  thy  pitying  eyes,  love, 

The  full  round  tear-drops  start. 

'Tis  only  the  wild  dove's  call,  love, 

Afar  to  her  faithful  mate; 
And  with  ever  the  same  sad  note,  love : 
"  Come  back  ere  the  day  grows  late!" 
And  whenever  the  world  is  glad,  love, 

You  will  hear  the  one  sad  tone 
Steal  through  the  joys  to  remind  us 
That  some  heart  is  breaking  alone. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October,  1880.  Alice  Grey  Cowan. 


A  Freshet  in  the  Feather  River. 
Down  from  the  mountain  leaps  the  foamy  flood, 
Resistless,  unrestrained,  all  power,  all  might, 
Bearing  great  flecks  of  creamy,  frothy  white, 
As  snow  might  float  upon  a  stream  of  blood. 
A  tangled  mass  of  vines,  a  twig,  a  bud 

Torn  from  the  parent  stem  that  gave  it  light, 
Floats  swiftly  by,  and  vanishes  from  sight 
Down  this  wild  stream  of  rushing,  roaring  mud. 
What  power  is  here  !     What  mighty  force  set  free 
To  leap,  white-bosomed,  from  its  icy  chains, 
Through  awful  gorges,  to  the  vale  below, 
And  lay  it  waste  from  foot-hill  to  the  sea  ! 
Ah  !  swift  the  ruin  of  these  fruitful  plains 

Shall  chase  this  headlong  herald  of  their  woe. 
Marysville,  November,  1880.  Alvah  Pendleton. 


TH£   LATEST  PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


French  joke  : 

The  other  day,  as  the  rain  was  falling  most  fiercely,  Gui- 
bollard  enters  the  parlor  and  says  to  his  wife  : 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  out,  but  the  weather  seems  to 
me  very  unsettled  1" 


Customer  (to  grocer) — "  That  Gruyere  cheese  of  yours  is 
too  full  of  holes.     I  don't  like  it.     Haven't  you  any  other?" 

Grocer — "  You  don't  seem  to  see  that  the  more  holes  there 
are  the  more  cheese  it  takes  to  make  a  pound." 

Customer — "  I  never  thought  of  that.    Give  me  two  pounds 

or,  no,  half  a  pound  will  do  as  well." 


Examiner — "  Please  give  me  an  example  of  a  dilemma." 
Candidate — "  A  fellow  goes  up  for  a  degree.     He  is  in  a 
dilemma.     If  he  passes,  he  must  get  drunk  to  celebrate  his 
success;  if  he  is  plucked,  he  must  get  drunk  to  conceal  his 
sorrow." 


A  drummer,  who  had  never  dined  anywhere  but  at  a  table 
d'hote,  is  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  his  most  important  cus- 
tomers, who  is  no  end  of  a  swell. 

The  soup  being  removed,  and  a  clean  plate  placed  before 
our  commis-zwyageitr,  he  instinctively  brushes  its  surface 
clean  with  his  napkin. 

The  host  nods  severely  to  the  servant,  who  removes  the 
plate  and  substitutes  another  one,  which  is  similarly  wiped 
off  and  removed,  and  so  on. 

At  the  sixth  renewal,  the  drummer  says,  confidentially,  to 
his  neighbor: 

"  Say,  does  the  old  stem-winder  expect  me  to  polish  all  his 
crockery  for  him?" 


At  the  height  of  a  hot  discussion  between  two  Jews,  one 
cried  : 

"  Goodness  !  don't  eat  me  !" 

The  other  :  "  Get  out,  now  !  You  know  our  religion  for- 
bids it." 


A  lady  inquired  the  means  of  preserving  a  tun  of  excellent 
beer,  and  of  preventing  her  servants  from  touching  it. 
Somebody  answered  : 
"  You  need  only  to  put  a  tun  of  Burgundy  beside  it." 


One  of  Talleyrand's  pet  antipathies  was  Monsieur  de 
Semonville,  concerning  whom  he  said  no  end  of  sharp 
things. 

"  I  haven't  seen  De  Semonville  for  some  time  past,"  he 
said  one  day  to  a  common  friend  ;  "how  is  he?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  monseigneur,"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  he 
is  getting  fat." 

"Semonville  getting  fat  !     I  can't  understand  that." 

"  Why,  monseignedr " 

"  No,  I  can't  understand  what  Semonville  expects  to  gain 
by  growing  fat." 

Another  time,  when  some  one  said  to  Talleyrand,  "At 
least,  in  the  senate,  there  are  men  that  have  consciences," 
the  old  Prince  of  Benevento  replied  : 

"Ah,  yes,  there  are -men  there  that  have  consciences — 
— Sdmonville,  for  instance,  has  two." 


A  poor  devil  of  a  Bohemian  had  imagined  a  means  of 
warming  himself  at  the  furnace  of  the  chestnut-roaster,  with- 
out opening  his  empty  purse. 

He  approached,  asked  for  a  sou's  worth  of  chestnuts,  ex- 
tending his  hands  over  the  fire,  encouraged  by  the  paternal 
regard  of  the  seller,  who,  an  instant  after,  put  the  chestnuts 
in  his  hands. 

The  poor  devil,  who  had  not  the  required  sou  in  the  world, 
looked  at  the  chestnuts  with  a  lamentable  air. 

"  Mon  Dieu  1 "  he  cried.  "  Have  chestnuts  gone  up  in 
price?  Is  this  all  one  can  get  for  a  sou  to-day?  Eh  bien, 
thank  you.     I  do  not  wish  for  any  ! " 

He  threw  them  back  into  the  smoking  brasier,  and  went 
on,  with  warm  hands,  to  recommence  the  game  when  he 
again  grew  chilly. 


A  contemporary  writer  has  recorded  the  elaborate  scale  of 
precedence  that  Tallyrand  had  constructed  for  employment 
at  table,  when  he  carved — a  scale  ranging  from  proud  duke 
down  to  plain  gentleman,  as  follows  : 

I. — "  Monsieur  le  due,  will  your  grace  do  me  the  honor  of 
accepting  some  of  this  beef?  " 

II. — «  Monsieur  le  prince,  shall  I  have  the  honor  of  send- 
ing you  some  beef?" 

Ill — "  Monsieur  le  marquis,  allow  me  the  honor  of  offer- 
ing you  some  beef? " 

IV. — "  Monsieur  le  comte,  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  some  beef?  " 

V. — "  Monsieur  le  baron,  will  you  have  some  beef?  " 

VI.— "Beef?" 


The  son  of  Prince  Napoleon,  they  say,  is  a  victim  of  the 
dissensions  which  have  taken  place  between  his  father  and 
the  Bonapartists. 

At  school,  whenever  the  pupils  pass  him  his  hat,  they  say : 

"Here,  Victor,  here  is  your  tradition!" 

Because  it  was  written  in  the  Prince  Imperial's  will  that 
the  Bonapartist  tradition  reposed  on  the  head  of  Victor. 


It  is  known  that  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  is  a  great  con- 
noisseur in  painting,  objets  d'art,  and  bibelots  of  all  kinds. 

One  day  that  he  chanced  to  give  his  friends  some  brilliant 
proofs  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh : 

"Ah  !  what  a  pity  that  I  am  not  a  dealer  in  antiquities !  I 
am  sure  I  would  have  made  a  fortune." 


Rabbit-hunting. 

Father  to  son,  who  is  on  his  first  excursior 
"Stupid,  why  didn't  you  shoot  that  rabbit:' 
"  Oh,  because  I  mistook  it  for  a  hare." 
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Next  Saturday  evening  there  will  be  issued  from  this  office 
the  first  number  of  a  daily  evening  paper— Try.  Epigram. 


If  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Church  of  Rome, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  has  bent  all  its  energies 
to  the  achievement  of  the  spiritual  or  civil  dominion  of  the 
governments  of  the  world,  is  it  likely  to  relax  its  energies  at 
this  time?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  more  active  and  more 
aggressive  to-day  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence? 
An  organization  with  which  no  human  system  is  at  all  com- 
parable, with  a  hundred  millions  of  worshipers,  with  inex- 
haustible wealth,  is  now  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the 
spiritual  and  civil  subjugation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  since  its  early  existence — say  twelve  hun- 
dred years  before  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus — 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  declared  its  ambitious  pretensions. 
It  claimed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  vice-gerent  of 
God,  uniting  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  having  au- 
thority over  the  consciences  and  bodies  of  men,  holding  all 
human  organizations  as  subordinate  to  him,  asserting  this 
power  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  higher  terror  that  salvation 
and  eternal  happiness  hung  at  the  girdle  of  God's  anointed; 
in  him  was  the  power  to  swing  wide,  or  close  with  adaman- 
tine firmness,  the  gates  of  heaven.  The  thunders  of  excom- 
munication, and  the  anathema  of  the  church,  carried  their  ter- 
rors to  the  stoutest  hearts,  made  emperors,  kings,  and  mail- 
clad  warriors  tremble  and  yield.  He  was  a  stern  ruler  who 
did  not  quake  when  the  Bull  of  Rome  lowered  his  horns  and 
pawed.  The  insolent  claim  of  governmental  authority,  of 
the  right  of  interference  in  the  civil  affairs  of  all  nations, 
did  not  die  with  the  going  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Age.  It  was  not  relaxed  when  a  new  civilization  dawned.  It 
has  never  been  yielded.  The  hierarchy  claims  the  right  to 
rule  all  nations  to-day  as  much  as  it  did  when,  under  the 
most  ambitious  popes,  this  right  was  unsuccessfully  denied. 
He  is  not  an  intelligent  churchman  who  does  not  know  this 
fact.  He  is  not  an  honest  one  who,  knowing  it,  does  not 
admit  it.  The  second  order  of  proof  to  illustrate  this  con- 
tinuing claim  is  the  authenticated  facts  of  the  later  historic 
period,  all  demonstrating  that  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
policy  of  Rome  is  to  interfere  in  the  civil  administration  of 
all  those  countries  where  the  authority  of  the  church  is  at  all 
recognized.  The  Papal  Nuncio  is  to-day,  in  all  Catholic 
courts,  something  more  than  the  ordinary  embassador. 
Church  diplomacy  for  six  centuries  has  demonstrated 
the  jealousy  with  which  Rome  has  regarded  its  au- 
thority in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and 
in  all  countries  where  the  church  had  ever  exercised  its 
dominion.  The  period  is  not  remote  when  cardinals  of 
Rome  were  premiers  of  France.  The  right  of  influ- 
ence in  the  modern  governments  of  Europe  is  actively 
pressed  to-day.  The  most  noticeable  evidence  exists  in  the 
pretentious  and  determined  activity  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  the  politics  of  Germany.  It  makes  its  fight  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  sets  itself  up  in  open  defiance  of  Bismarck, 
not  because  Bismarck  has  interfered  with  the  worship  of  the 
church,  but  because  it  claims  the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  government.  In 
France,  there  is  a  most  curious  complication  existing  between 
the  church  and  the  government.  It  is  an  open  war,  and  war 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  Jesuits  claim  as  a  right,  para- 
mount to  that  of  any  civil  power,  authority  over  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France.    The  issue  is  made,  and  on  it  hangs 


the  life  of  republican  government.  The  Jesuits  are  exiled, 
and  if  there  is  not  power  enough  to  execute  this  decree,  then 
republican  government  is  a  failure  in  France.  This  same 
claim  of  the  authority  to  control  schools  has  been  asserted 
by  the  bishops  of  Belgium.  This  authority  is  exercised  in 
Spain.  I  have  asked  in  a  former  article  if  this  is  the  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  European  countries,  why  should 
it  not  be  the  policy  in  this  ?  We  have  no  state  religion. 
We  have  no  union  of  church  and  state.  This  fact  does  not 
interfere  with*  the  policy  or  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  attain  its  ends  and  ac- 
complish its  results  by  other  means.  Ours  is  a  republic. 
All  may  become  citizens  who  come  from  foreign  lands,  if 
they  choose.  As  citizens,  they  are  clothed  with  authority  to 
aid  in  making  and  executing  our  laws.  A  majority  rules. 
We  have  no  qualification  other  than  manhood.  Republican 
governments  naturally  divide  into  parties.  If  the  Roman 
Church  can  unite  its  worshipers  in  one  political  body,  it  is 
clothed  with  most  tremendous  power.  With  a  solid  voting 
population,  under  guidance  of  church  discipline,  it  can  hold 
a  balance  of  power,  even  before  acquiring  the  numerical 
majority.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  America 
nearly  a  million  of  voters.  They  are  nearly  compact,  united 
in  an  almost  solid  body,  and  the  secret  ballot  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  cast  their  votes  without  exposing  the  party  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Irish  are  the  most  numerous  of  our 
adopted  citizens.  As  a  class,  they  are  the  most  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  As  as  class,  they  are  most  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Democratic  party.  Because  the  Irish  Catholics, 
as  a  rule,  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  because  large 
numbers  of  them  are  ignorant,  and  bigoted,  and  amenable 
to  the  direction  of  priests,  I  assume  they  are  directed  to  the 
polb  by  the  priests,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  church.  Then, 
I  ask,  what  is  this  interest  ? — what  is  the  church  driving  at  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is  :  the  political  control  of 
the  Government.  I  then  ask,  by  what  means  ?  And  I  am  an- 
swered :  by  obtaining  control  of  the  school  moneys  and  the 
schools.  I  note  another  curious  fact :  that  not  only  the  ig- 
norant and  bigoted  of  the  Catholic  poor  are  Democrats,  but 
many  of  their  learned  and  wealthy  class  are  also  Democrats. 
I  also  note  this  fact :  if  a  man  is  a  good  Catholic,  he  is  either 
a  thorough -paced  Democrat,  or,  if  a  Republican,  he  is  al- 
ways very  sorry  that  the  priests  and  the  church  are  ''dragged" 
into  politics.  He  thinks  that  the  clergy  do  not  interfere  in 
politics.  He  is  very  incredulous  of  any  proof  that  might 
convince  him  that  the  church,  as  an  organization,  is  not  a 
mere  spiritual  body.  He  is  indignant  when  any  divided  al- 
legiance is  suggested,  that  shall  be  presumed  to  interfere  in 
any  degree  with  his  loyalty  to  the  country.  Every  now  and 
then  something  curious  happens  which  we  can  not  account 
for  in  any  way  than  upon  the  hypothesis  tfiat  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  thrown  its  secret  influence  in  some  un- 
expected direction. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be  compelled  to  seek  second- 
ary evidence  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
claims  that  the  education  of  American  youth  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted to  priests,  nuns,  Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers,  and  oth- 
ers clothed  with  church  authority.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
ransack  the  historic  library  to  prove  this  fact,  when  the 
church  itself  admits  and  declares  that  that  is  its  purpose. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  declared  it  again  and  again.  The  present 
Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  has  promulgated  it.  In  a  controversy  in 
Massachusetts,  when  a  rural  priest  excommunicated  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  and  refused  to  his  family  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  church,  because  he  sent  his  children  to  a  non- 
sectarian  school,  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  on  appeal, 
sustained  the  priest.  The  policy  of  the  church  authorities 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  ever  since  Cardinal  McCloskey  has 
been  a  power  in  the  State,  and  so  long  ago  as  Mr.  Seward 
was  its  governor,  has  claimed  a  division  of  school  moneys. 
There  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  bishop,  or  good  lay- 
man in  America  who,  when  fairly  cornered  to  answer  the 
question,  does  not  reply  that  Catholic  youth  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated at  parochial  schools;  that  the  free  common-school 
system  of  America  is  bad  ;  that  public  -  school  moneys 
ought  to  be  divided  pro  rata  to  children  of  Catho- 
lics. I  need  not  go  out  of  San  Francisco  for  this  proof. 
It  exists  in  the  fact  that  Jesuit  colleges,  Jesuit  schools,  con- 
vent schools,  parochial  schools  abound  in  San  Francisco, 
where  thousands  of  Catholic  children  are  taught.  There  are 
hundreds  of  families  who  think  it  a  sin  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  our  free  schools.  There  are  poor  families 
who  deny  themselves  the  comforts  of  life  to  educate  their 
children  in  Catholic  schools,  rather  than  to  send  them  to  our 
free  schools.  This  is  done  in  obedience  to  church  discipline. 
If  I  have  not  proved  this  fact,  I  may  certainly  deem  it  proven 
when  I  declare  that  Archbishop  Alemany,  in  his  pastoral  let- 
ter of  August,  1878,  instructs  his  clergy  to  withhold  the  holy 
sacrament  from  parents  who  expose  their  children  to  the  evil 
association  of  our  public  schools.  If  the  reader  thinks 
I  am  questioning  the  right  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  advise 
in  this  direction,  I  am  misunderstood.  They  have  the  right 
to  think  our  schools  godless  and  immoral ;  they  have  the  right 
to  discountenance  and  discourage  them ;  they  would  have 
the  right  to  endeavor  by  their  votes  to  abolish  them.     It 


would  meet  with  my  approval  if  they  would  aid  to  reform 
them,  to  introduce  into  them  some  sense  and  some  reasona- 
ble economy.  But  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  have,  in  my  judgment,  no  right  under  the  law,  as  a 
church  and  as  clergymen,  to  endeavor  to  influence  the  Cath- 
olic voter  to  bring  about  legislation  that  shall  divert  the  pub- 
lic moneys  toward  the  education  of  children  by  priests.  In 
conclusion,  for  the  present,  of  a  discussion  that  could  not  be 
avoided  in  the  light  of  recent  political  events,  I  declare  again 
an  indisposition  to  make  any  unkind  comment  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  or  to  say  anything  that  could  justly  offend  them. 
The  right  to  declare  that  the  interference  of  the  priest  of  any 
church  in  the  politics  of  my  country  is  offensive,  no  man 
shall  question.  The  "solid  Catholic  Irish :'  vote,  whether  it 
comes  from  the  domination  of  priests  or  the  influence  of  Dem- 
ocratic demagogues,  is  a  dangerous  fact.  When  we  see  ig- 
norance and  bigotry  combining  in  a  republican  government, 
and  forming  a  political  part}',  it  is  the  privilege  of  ever)'  in- 
telligent man,  who  loves  his  country,  to  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  the  intrigue  means,  and  what  the  conspirators  are  driv- 
ing at. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  Roman  Catholic  people,  or  with  the  observance  of 
their  worship,  there  is  in  this  community,  and  all  throughout 
this  nation,  a  most  determined  and  earnest  resolve  that  this 
church  and  its  worshipers  shall  not  intermeddle  with  the 
political  affairs  and  the  civil  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  with  municipal  affairs  in  any 
locality.  And  here  it  becomes  me  to  admit  that,  ours  being 
a  republican  government,  a  majority  is  allowed  to  rule.  If 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State,  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics, are  of  the  opinion  that  the  American  system  of  common 
schools  is  an  immoral  and  unprofitable  institution,  and  that 
the  education  of  our  youth  could  be  more  safely  and  profita- 
bly entrusted  to  the  Jesuit  order,  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  they  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  law,  secure  the  part  or  the  whole  of  our 
school  moneys,  then  we,  the  Protestant,  or  non-sectarian, 
part  of  the  community,  must  submit.  If,  having  a  majority 
of  the  electors,  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  outnumber  all  oth- 
ers at  the  ballot-box,  then  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  dictation  of  priests, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  government  that  shall  administer  our 
affairs  under  dictation  from  Rome.  Until  that  time  comes, 
I  protest  against  any  such  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and  I  re- 
sist the  interference  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  such,  or  Cath- 
olic laymen  as  such,  or  Catholic  politicians  as  such,  in  our 
political  affairs.  I  declare  that  it  is  dangerous,  un-American, 
and  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  I  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  duty  of  even'  elector,  even'  good  citizen, 
and  ever)'  honest  man  to  so  write,  and  speak,  and  vote  as  to 
make  such  a  result  impossible.  I  was  asked  by  an  intelli- 
gent Roman  Catholic  Republican  Irish  gentleman  what  I  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  by  writing  in  this  direction  ?  Was  I 
desirous  of  establishing  a  new  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  Democracy?  Would  I  deprive  an  Irishman 
of  the  elective  privilege  because  he  was  a  Romanist  ?  My 
answer  to  this  class  of  interrogation  is :  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  form  a  new  party — I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  or  desira- 
ble ;  I  would  withhold  from  no  one  the  elective  privilege  be- 
cause he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  unless  he  ac- 
knowledged an  allegiance  to  papal  authority  that  would  come 
in  conflict  with  his  allegiance  to  our  Government.  In  such 
an  event  I  would  regard  him  not  only  as  an  undesirable,  but 
a  dangerous  citizen.  That  we  have  such  a  class  of  citizens, 
I  fear.  I  am  altogether  misinformed  of  the  scope  of  Roman 
Catholic  pretension,  and  altogether  at  sea  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  if  it  does  not  demand  from  all 
its  worshipers  a  higher  allegiance  than  it  allows  them  to 
hold  toward  any  mere  human  authority.  I  am  wrongly  in- 
formed, and  wrongly  impressed,  if,  as  between  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  churchman's  first 
and  highest  duty  is  not  to  the  pope.  I  do  not  mean  alone 
in  reference  to  his  acceptance  of  spiritual  direction,  but  I 
mean  any  practical  question  that  shall  immediately  involve 
his  duty  to  the  country.  If  it  were  possible  that  between  the 
two  sovereignties  there  was  war,  and  armies  were  being  mar- 
shaled and  soldiers  were  being  enlisted,  under  which  flag 
would  my  Lord  Bishop  Alemany  sen-e  ?  If  I  may  not  ask 
the  question  with  reference  to  a  priest,  who  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  sacred  office,  presumed  to  remain  neutral,  let  me  ask  the 
same  question  with  reference  to  the  Hon.  Eugene  Casserly 
or  Marquis  Dennis  J.  Oliver;  and  if  because  they  are  gentle- 
men of  Irish  birth,  and  so  presumedly  of  stronger  faith  than 
native-born  citizens,  let  me  extend  the  interrogator)'  to  the 
Hon.  Peter  Burnett  or  the  Hon.  Robert  Morrison.  I  have 
named  these  gentlemen  because  of  their  prominence,  and 
because  of  my  personal  respect  for  them.  One  has  been  a 
United  States  Senator,  another  has  been  governor  of  our 
commonwealth,  and  one  is  the  present  chief-justice  of  our 
State.  This  question  of  double  or  divided  allegiance  is  not 
a  myth  of  mine.  It  has  been  challenged  by  the  intelligent 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  pamphlets  entided  "  Vati- 
can Decrees,"  and  has  been  the  subject-matter  of  profound 
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discussion  and  inquiry  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe. 
Men  and  nations  have  been  compelled  to  consider  this  at 
frequent  times  in  the  history  of  European  countries  when 
points  of  controversy  arose  between  the  church  and  the 
state— I  mean  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  foreign  states 
in  whose  political  affairs  Rome  has  claimed  the  privilege  of 
interference.  I  would  not  establish  a  new  party,  because  it 
would  be  impracticable,  or,  at  least,  difficult,  and  because, 
with  my  present  views  concerning  the  Republican  party,  I 
think  all  the  reforms  I  would  desire  to  see  worked  out  can 
be  accomplished  within  its  organization.  The  election  of 
General  Garfield  has,  in  my  judgment,  given  to  this  party 
renewed  life  and  a  new  lease  of  power.  I  think  it  probable 
that  General  Garfield  will  be  accorded  a  second  term.  I 
think  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  high  intelligence, 
of  morals,  and  of  patriotic  purpose.  My  opinion  of  this 
party  has  been  improved  since  the  defeat  of  the  third  term — 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  great  senatorial  triumvirate  at 
Chicago — since  the  principle  of  district  representation  has 
been  established  in  national  conventions,  and  since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  its  "  plain  people "  are  stronger 
than  its  leaders.  The  "  American  party  " — whose  existence 
I  have  foreshadowed — I  would  form  within  the  Republican 
party.  I  would  have  it  control  that  party,  and  I  would 
work  out  the  great  reformations  of  finance,  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  non-Roman-Catholic-Irish  politi- 
cal intervention  in  our  civil  affairs  and  our  common 
schools,  within  the  party.  I  would  invite  to  this  organized 
cooperation  our  Southern  friends  who  are  loyal,  our  foreign 
friends  who  are  intelligent,  free  from  church  influence,  and 
our  native-born  citizens  who  love  their  whole  united  country 
and  its  institutions,  and  all  who  love  the  United  States  of 
America  better  than  they  like  any  section  of  it,  or  any 
foreign  land,  or  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  potentate, 
or  prince,  or  pope.  I  would  drive  out  of  the  Republican 
party  and  to  the  Democracy  all  irreconcilable  rebels,  all 
communists,  socialists,  and  nihilists ;  all  the  native-born 
copperheads ;  all  the  unprincipled,  and  indolent,  and  ignorant ; 
all  the  Catholic  Irish  who  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
church,  and  are  directed  by  it  in  political  matters.  I  would 
begin  this  business  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  now.  When 
the  next  election  occurs  for  municipal  officers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  would  draw  the  lines.  I  would  not  give  up  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Republican  party,  but  I  would  capture  it.  I 
would,  at  its  primary  election,  have  this  "American  party" 
turnout,  and  send  its  men  to  the  nominating  convention,  and 
when  the  convention  assembled,  I  would  have  them  comb 
each  and  every  candidate  for  office  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
I  would  have  the  candidate  set  up,  and  let  the  clear-burning 
calcium  light  of  full  investigation  in  upon  him.  I  would 
nominate  clean,  intelligent,  honest  men  for  office.  If  the 
nominating  convention  was  bradflinted,  or  packed,  or  if  any 
candidate  swapped  delegates  with  another  candidate,  or  any 
individual  received  his  nomination  by  any  other  than  clean, 
honest,  honorable,  fair,  and  just  work,  I  would  bolt  his  nom- 
ination, and  I  would  oppose  it.  I  would  vote  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  Democrat,  who  had  been  a  copperhead  during 
the  war,  and  had  aided  to  burn  the  negro  orphan  asylum  in 
the  Hrafr  riots  in  the  city  of  New  York,  before  I  would  vote 
i'or  any  Republican  who  had  no  business  to  be  nominated. 
This  issue  is  going  to  be  made,  is  made,  and  the  Argonaut 
is  the  self-constituted  organ  for  its  advocacy.  It  will  ex- 
tend from  the  city  to  the  State,  and  from  the  State  to  the 
nation.       The  truth  is  jnighty,  and  will  prevail. 


I  would  have  no  bigotry  in  this  movement.  I  would  not 
exclude  any  citizen  from  it  because  of  his  place  of  birth,  or 
because  of  his  religious  belief.  I  would  not  exclude  from  its 
councils  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  nor  would  I  deny  to  them 
the  privilege  of  holding  office  because  they  are  Irish  by  birth 
or  Roman  Catholic  in  faith.  But,  if  they  took  their  politics 
from  the  church,  or  allowed  any  religious  consideration  to 
interfere  with  their  political  convictions,  or  submitted  to  the 
dictation  of  any  priest,  I  would  regard  them  as  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  treat  them  as  such.  I  can  perhaps  best  ex- 
plain what  I  mean,  and  where  I  draw  my  line,  by  citing  the 
names  of  certain  citizens  to  illustrate  my  position.  I  believe 
I  have  voted  for  the  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin  for  every  office 
for  which  he  has  been  a  candidate.  I  shall  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  He  is  Irish  by  birth,  and,  if  he  has  any  reli- 
gious belief,  it  is  doubtless  in  sympathy  with  the  church  in 
which  he  was  born.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  yield  any  point  of 
his  creed,  nor  do  I  withhold  from  him  my  political  support 
because  he  is  of  alien  parentage.  I  think  him  an  honest,  ca- 
pable, independent,  loyal  man.  Mr.  Patrick  Crowley,  our 
Chief  of  Police,  is  Irish  and  Catholic.  I  have  always  voted 
for  him ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  again.  I  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  that  very  narrow  and  bigoted  Crescent  movement 
that  builds  its  political  bedstead  of  iron — that  makes  every 
candidate  fit  it  by  cutting  off  his  head  if  it  has  been  baptized 
in  holy  water,  or  his  feet  if  they  have  borne  him  from  a  for- 
eign birth-place  to  our  country.  I  would  resent  being  ex- 
cluded from  any  party  because  my  birth-place  was  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  religion  of  my  parents  Presbyterian. 
Especially  would  I  resent  it  if  I  only  attended  the  Presby- 
terian church  when  the  birth,  death,  or  marriage  of  a  mem- 


ber of  my  family  made  it  proper  that  I  should  respectfully 
observe  a  religious  ceremony.  I  should  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  any  gentleman  if  he  would  deem  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  advance  his  political  interests,  to  sneer  at  religious 
things,  or  do  any  act  that  would  offend  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  I  make  this 
statement  because  I  am  sincerely  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  do  not  want  intelligent  people  to  think  that 
I  am  endeavoring  to  drag  religion  into  politics,  when  I  am 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  keep  religion  out  of  politics.  I 
think  the  lower  class  of  ignorant  Irish  are  being  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  believe  they  are  induced  to  vote 
for  certain  men  and  certain  measures  because  the  priest  or 
bishop  thinks  the  interest  of  the  church  will  be  thereby  sub- 
served. It  is  against  this  practice  that  I  am  protesting.  The 
thing  came  so  near  home  to  us  the  other  day,  in  the  election 
which  sent  General  Rosecrans  to  Congress,  that  I  could  not 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  comment.  General  Rosecrans  was 
not  a  Democrat,  and  was  not  opposed  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  people  that 
elected  him,  except  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  If  men 
are  to  be  chosen  for  public  life  upon  this  issue,  let  us  know 
it.  If  Roman  Catholics  will  secretly  combine  in  this  way,  it 
is  time  that  the  issue  becomes  an  open  one,  and  that  parties 
be  formed  in  reference  to  it.  I  would  have  the  Republican 
party  openly  declare  itself  in  opposition  to  secret  intrigue 
and  interference  of  all  churches. 


Editor  Argonaut  ;  In  touching  the  Irish  Catholic  political  ques- 
tion, in  the  manner  presented  in  the  Argonaut,  you  have  struck  the 
sympathetic  chord  of  many  a  thinking  and  true  patriot.  It  is  really  as- 
tonishing that  neither  the  American  press,  nor  any  of  our  great  states- 
men, were  able  to  apprehend  the  danger  long,  long  ago.  But  Ameri- 
can politics  evidently  are  kept  confined  to  treating  with  evils  only  after 
they  have  fully  developed.  So  with  the  Chinese  scourge.  The  nation 
justly' expects  a  reasonable  portion  of  foresight  in  those  whom  it  entrusts 
with  the  reins  of  government.  If  Burlingame,  or  the  Congress  under 
which  the  treaty  was  concluded,  had  studied  the  character,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  our  country  would  never  have  been  afflicted 
with  this  cancer.  In  the  first  stage  of  a  disease,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
quered; neglected,  it  will  prove  disastrous.  A  good  and  conscientious 
surgeon  will  cut  in  time,  where  cutting  is  required,  and  thereby  save  the 
body.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  question  must  be  dealt  with  nmv,  and 
never  put  off  again  until  the  nation  is  satisfied  that  this  religious  impu- 
dence is  killed  forever.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pay  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  present  religious  convulsions  in  Europe,  and  take  a 
lesson  therefrom.  In  connection  herewith,  permit  me  to  propound  a 
question  in  regard  to  a  certain  political  phenomenon  :  The  Jesuits  and 
Roman  Catholics,  as  a  rule,  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  free  schools, 
and.  to  a  very  great  extent  also,  enemies  to  a  republic.  The  Jews,  on 
the  other  hand,  prefer  a  republic  to  any  other  mode  of  government,  and 
are.  I  may  safely  say,  without  exception,  among  the  staunchest  advo- 
cates of  free  schools,  knowing  full  well  what  sectarian  schools  have  done 
for  them  in  Europe.  And  yet,  curious  as  it  is,  the  large  majority  of  the 
Jews  make  common  political  cause  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
are  embodied,  almost  as  a  whole,  in  the  Democratic  party.  Can  you 
account  for  that?  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and 
that  of  the  Republican  press  in  general.  It  is  an  anomaly,  much  the 
more  strange  since  the  sharp  reasoning  of  the  Jews  and  their  shrewd 
calculations  are  proverbial.  How  this,  however,  is  to  be  made  consist- 
ent with  the  foregoing  fact,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I,  and  some  friends  of 
mine,  would  indeed  be  grateful  for  some  light  on  that  subject,  and  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  opinion.  Patriot. 

We  print  the  above  communication  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
dorsing what  is  therein  said  complimentary  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  question  whether  it  is  true  that  the  Jews,  as  a  rule, 
vote  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  with  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Jews,  as  a  class,  are  law-abiding,  order-loving  citizens. 
They  are  never  in  riotous  opposition  to  authority.  They 
never  take  any  degree  of  political  dictation  from  their  rabbis. 
They  divide  in  their  political  opinions,  and  are  seldom  found 
moving  as  a  class  in  any  political  direction.  We  are  now 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  we  are  not  forgetting  that 
there  is  an  ignorant,  mean-souled  subdivision  of  Jews  that  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  our  idea  of  all  that  is  worst  and 
meanest  in  citizenship.  The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  favor  republi- 
can government.  Their  history,  and  their  persecutions  un- 
der governments  monarchical  in  form,  make  this  but  natu- 
ral. In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  they  are  clothed  with 
equal  political  power,  and  enjoy  equal  political  privileges 
with  all  others,  they  would  be  very  ungrateful  and  very  stupid 
if  they  did  not  appreciate  their  privileges,  and  estimate  them 
at  their  full  value.  In  this  city,  at  the  last  election,  the  Jews, 
as  a  rule,  voted  for  the  Democratic  ticket — at  least,  I  think 
so.  I  attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  certain  business  in- 
terests connected  with  Chinese  labor,  of  which  the  Jews  are 
large  employers.  They  voted,  I  think,  for  General  Rose- 
crans and  against  Horace  Davis.  When  the  conflict  comes 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  American 
State,  the  Jews  will  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchy. 
In  the  preliminary  fight  over  the  public  free  schools  as 
against  the  parochial  schools  —  the  "godless  against  the 
papal" — the  Jews  will  resist  the  assault,  as  they  did  when  Titus 
besieged  Jerusalem.  I  count  upon  them  as  allies  in  the  great 
coming  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  American  liberty. 


The  period  is  prolific  of  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
General  Grant.  Let  me  recall,  if  I  can,  the  various  proposi- 
tions that  have  been  advanced  in  his  interest  since  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Chicago  disposed  of  his  third-term  pretensions. 
That  he  ought  to  be  provided  for  all  seem  to  agree.  One 
suggestion  is  that  he  be  declared  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  an  especial  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum — a  sinecure  in  which  he  may  live  at  leisure, 
and  thus  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  position.    An- 


other is  that  he  be  retired  upon  a  pension  commensurate 
with  the  distinguished  sen-ice  he  has  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment; another,  that  General  Sherman  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  pension  list  of  retired  army  officers,  and  General  Grant 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  another,  that  he  be 
made  Senator-at-large  for  life  ;  another,  that  he  have  a  fund 
raised  by  private  subscription,  upon  the  interest  of  which 
he  may  live  ;  another,  that  he  be  sent  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  General  Grant  is  America's  first  surviving  great 
man,  and  we  are  embarrassed  just  what  to  do  with  him. 
General  Washington  very  kindly  died  before  the  country  was 
called  upon  to  do  anything  for  him,  and  having  died  in  a 
most  becoming  manner,  as  a  country  gentleman,  he  has  left 
no  confusing  precedent.  President  Lincoln,  having  met  with 
a  tragic  ending  while  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Presi- 
dential office,  the  question  what  to  do  with  our  great  men 
did  not  arise  in  his  case.  All  our  other  late  Presidents  have 
been  providentially  removed  without  involving  the  country 
in  any  trouble  on  their  account.  President  Hayes,  having 
been  made  wealthy  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Burchard  be- 
fore he  became  President,  and  having  been  exceedingly  pro- 
vident during  his  incumbency  of  the  Presidential  office,  and 
as  he  drinks  no  wine,  lives  plainly,  and  as  he  is  "  Not  great 
like  Caesar  drenched  in  blood,  but  only  great  as  he  is  good," 
we  are  not  lik&ly  to  have  him  on  our  hands.  Grant  bothers 
us.  It  will  never  do  to  allow  him  to  become  president  of  a 
mining  company  in  New  Mexico  or  Colorado,  for  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  even  the  rumor  of  his  appointment 
sent  certain  shares  up  to  a  fictitious  value — shares  and  a 
company  that  have  never  been  heard  of  since.  The  Panama 
canal  scheme  seems  to  have  fizzled,  and  if  it  had  not,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  extravagant  way  of  providing  for 
our  hero  to  capitalize  a  company  with  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  just  to  make  him  its  president.  I  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  solve  this  great  national 
problem,  and  have  nothing  to  suggest — i.  e.,  nothing  that 
seems  at  all  appropriate  for  so  distinguished  a  warrior  and 
so  eminent  a  statesman  as  General  Grant  is  confessed  to  be. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  embarrassments  attending  the  solution 
of  this  problem — that  is,  if  we  accept  the  proposition  that, 
having  been  President  and  Commander  in  Chief,  it  is  unbe- 
coming his  dignity  to  accept  any  other  public  position,  or 
perform  any  other  public  service.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
candidate  for  renomination,  the  distinguished  statesmen 
whose  rival  he  was  in  the  Republican  party  would  feel  more 
kindly.  If  he  had  not  loaned  himself  to  the  advancement 
and  promotion  of  Garfield  and  Arthur,  the  Democracy  might 
feel  more  generously  disposed.  I  should  not  like  to  see  Gen- 
eral Grant  acting  the  role  of  the  blind  Belisarius,  sitting  at 
the  roadside  asking  alms.  I  should  not  like  to  see  his  con- 
firmation to  some  honorable  office  wrangled  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  should  not  like  to  see  him  made  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  I 
should  not  like  to  see  him  receive  the  ostentatious  charity  of 
Edwards  Pierrepont  and  other  grateful  rich  men  whom  he 
has  honored  by  his  confidence  or  distinguished  by  his  per- 
sonal friendship.  I  should  be  very  much  delighted,  and  so 
I  think  would  every  American  citizen — both  North  and  South, 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican — if  some  provision  could 
be  made  for  General  Grant,  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished military  service.  He  retired  from  a  life  position  at 
the  head  of  the  army  in  obedience  to  a  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  he  should  fill  the  Presidential  office.  In  do- 
ing this  he,  in  one  sense,  made  a  personal  sacrifice.  It  would 
seem  as  though  he  might  be  restored  to  that  position,  or 
properly  pensioned  as  a  military  man.  Nothing  is  due  him, 
and  nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  given  him,  because  he  has 
been  President.  The  Presidential  office  pays  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  enough,  and  the  re- 
tiring President  has  no  claims  upon  the  American  people  for 
any  provision  beyond  that  salary  or  beyond  the  time  of 
holding  the  position.  It  would  be  an  innovation  upon  estab- 
lished precedent  to  pension  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
officers.  It  would  establish  a  custom  that  would  grow  to 
abuse.  There  would  be  no  point  at  which  the  thing  could 
stop,  and  in  another  century,  if  our  Government  lasts  so  long, 
we  should  find  ourselves  burdened  with  a  civil  pension-roll, 
the  majority  of  whose  beneficiaries  would  be  placed  upon  it 
as  a  reward  for  political  service.  General  Grant's  position, 
in  reference  to  his  former  military  position  and  sendee,  is  an 
exceptional  one.  If  he  can  be  provided  for  without  intro- 
ducing an  innovation  that  shall  become  dangerous  as  a  prec- 
edent, it  is  well;  otherwise,  it  is  better  that  no  action  be  taken 
in  his  case. 


Is  there  a  city  in  the  world,  numbering  as  many  people  as 
San  Francisco,  whose  inhabitants  on  Thanksgiving  Day  had 
so  good  a  dinner,  or  where  so  few  went  supperless  to  their 
beds  ?  Is  there  a  city  in  the  world  where  so  many  comforts 
are  attainable  at  so  little  cost  as  here  ?  Is  there  a  man  or 
woman,  in  health,  in  all  California,  who  cannot  obtain  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  will  remain  sober  and 
work  ?  If  there  is  or  ever  shall  be  anything  wrong  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  will  be  the  fault  of  its  people  and  not  the  fault  of 
God.  r- 
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Earl    Haitian's    Daughter. 

It  was  Earl  Haldan's  daughter, 

She  looked  across  the  sea ; 
She  looked  across  the  water, 

And  long  and  loud  laughed  she  : 
"  The  locks  of  six  princesses 

Must  be  my  marriage-fee, 
So  hey  bonny  boat,  and  ho  bonny  boat ! 

Who  comes  a-wooing  me?" 

It  was  Earl  Haldan's  daughter. 

She  walked  along  the  sand  ; 
When  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  so  fair, 

Come  sailing  to  the  land. 
His  sails  were  all  oF  velvet, 

His  mast  of  beaten  gold, 
And  "  Hey  bonny  boat,  and  ho  bonny  boat, 

Who  saileth  here  so  bold?" 

"  The  locks  of  five  princesses 

1  won  beyond  the  sea ; 
I  shore  their  golden  tresses 

To  fringe  a  cloak  for  thee. 
One  handful  yet  is  wanting, 

But  one  of  all  the  tale ; 
So  hey  bonny  boat,  and  ho  bonny  boat ! 

Furl  up  thy  velvet  sail  ! " 

He  leapt  into  the  water, 

That  rover  young  and  bold  ; 
He  gript  Earl  Haldan's  daughter, 
He  shore  her  locks  of  gold ; 
"  Go  weep,  go  weep,  proud   maiden  ! 
The  tale  is  full  to-day. 
Now,  hey  bonny  boat,  and  ho  bonny  boat ! 
Sail  westward  ho,  and  away  !  " 

—  Charles  Kittgsley. 

The  Chess-Board. 

My  little  love,  do  you  remember, 

Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise, 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
Curtained  warm  from  the  snowy  weather. 
When  you  and  I  played  chess  together. 

Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes? 
Ah,  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 

Hovering  warm  over  queen  and  knight ; 
Brave  pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand ; 
The  double  castles  guard  the  wings ; 
The  bishop,  bent  on  distant  things. 

Moves  sidling  through  the  fight. 
Our  fingers  Jouch  ;  our  glances  meet. 

And  falter ;  falls  your  golden  hair 
Against  my. cheek  ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.     Down  the  field  your  queen 
Rides  slow  her  soldier)'  all  between, 

And  checks  me  unaware. 

Ah  me !     The  little  battle's  done, 
Dispersed  is  all  its  chivalry  ; 
Full  many  a  move,  since  then,  have  we 
Mid  life's  perplexing  checkers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  Fortune  played — 

What  is  it  we  have  won? 

This,  this  at  least — if  this  alone  : 
That  never,  never,  never  more, 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore 

(Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise), 

Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies. 
Shut  out  the  world,  and  wmlry  weather. 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eyes, 
Play  chess,  as  then  we  played,  together  ! 

— Robert  Bul-wer  Lytton. 

Gradatim. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true  : 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our  feet  ; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain  ; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 

When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light  ; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings, 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men  ! 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray; 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls  ; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls. 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound  ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  bv  round. 

— J.   G.  Holland. 

The    Rose    upon    my    Balcony. 

The  rose  upon  my  balcony,  the  morning  air  perfuming. 

Was  leafless  all  the  winter-time,  and  pining  for  the  spring  ; 

You  ask  me  why  her  breath  is  sweet,  and  why  her  cheek  is  blooming  : 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringing, 
Was  silent  when  the  boughs  were  bare,  and  winds  were  blowing  keen. 

And  if,  mamma,  you  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  his  singing, 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out,  and  all  the  leaves  are  green. 

Thus  each  performs  his  part,  mamma  :  the  birds  have  found  their  voices, 
The  blowing  rose  a  flush,  mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye  ; 

And  there's  sunshine  in  my  heart,  mamma,  which  wakens  and  rejoices, 
And  so  I  sing  and  blush,  mamma,  and  that's  the  reason  why. 

—  Thackeray. 


OF    NAMES    AND    NAMING. 


Nomenclature  reveals  much  that  is  amusing,  absurd,  and 
instructive.  Perhaps  the  records  of  the  nomens  and  cogno- 
mens of  persons  possess  the  most  peculiar  interest,  because 
of  the  ingenious  interpretations  of  personal  names,  and  the 
ridiculous  misapplication  made  of  them.  Generally  these 
incongruities  are  the  result  of  unbounded  affection.  The 
rose  smells  as  sweet  when  called  a  sunflower  or  a  cabbage; 
yet  were  either  of  these  names  to  be  now  given  to  the  rose, 
how  unpleasant  would  be  the  mental  associations  in  such 
connection.  And  thus  it  is  with  persons  and  names.  Some 
names  would  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  most  promising  infant 
ever  born.  Yet  some  people,  when  they  get  a  powerless  lit- 
tle baby  before  a  baptismal  font,  foolishly  give  it  an  insane 
name.  A  census,  for  instance,  taken  a  short  time  since,  dis- 
covered a  child  called  Lena  Llewella  Josephine  Roberta 
Musidora  Jones ;  and  it  is  reported  that  as  soon  as  the  terri- 
ble affliction  of  the  girl  was  made  known  to  the  world,  she 
lost  her  appetite,  grew  pale,  sickened,  and  died.  And  when, 
some  time  since,  an  incipient  hoodlum  was  arraigned  in  the 
police  court  for  stoning  a  Chinaman,  he  gave  his  name  as 
Jefferson  Davis  Lincoln  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  names  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters  have  in  times  past  been  registered  at  the 
city  prison  for  free  lodgings  or  drunkenness.  And  what  a 
satire,  out-doing  Pope  himself,  was  that  of  the  over-fond  pa- 
rent, who,  with  a  surname  of  the  commonest  class,  christened 
his  son  and  heir  Alexander  Fitzherbert  de  Grey  Billings. 
Nor  are  such  instances  in  the  least  exaggerated,  but  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  may  have  been-  affection,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  following  instance  was  more  likely  one  of  af- 
fectation and  stupidity,  wherein  a  Mr.  Frog,  an  Englishman, 
having  had — undeservedly — a  son  born  to  him,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  a  friend  christened  his  boy  "  Bull" — the  surname  of 
his  benefactor — and  ever  afterward  the  unfortunate  progeny 
was  known  as  Bull  Frog.  Fancy  names  are  ever  a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  misapplied  names  of  ridicule.  Ten  chances 
to  one,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  Napoleon,  Hannibal, 
and  Caesar  were  in  the  habit  of  having  their  marbles  stolen 
by  their  playmates  without  daring  to  try  to  recover  them,  and 
that  they  were  afraid  of  dogs  and  the  dark.  It  is  also  just 
as  likely  that  Augustine — representative  of  innocence — would 
steal  marbles,  and  then  advise  his  victims  on  the  virtues  of 
self-denial.  Charity  proves  to  be  the  gossip  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  Rose  looks  like  anything  but  a  specimen  of  lovely 
womanhood,  and  Grace  may  be  of  two  hundred  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  unable  to  walk  a  block  without  an  awkward  wad- 
dle. When  Blanche  was  named  she  was  innocent  of  a  hair 
to  her  head,  and  had  a  complexion  like  a  beet ;  yet  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  is  a  dashing  brunette,  with  eyes  like  coals 
and  hair  the  color  of  a  raven. 

Nicknames  are  sometimes  rather  disagreeable  to  their 
possessors.  Brown,  for  example,  a  good  enough  fellow,  was 
averse  to  the  use  of  soap,  and  some  one  called  him  "dirty/' 
Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the  cleanliest  of  men;  still, 
all  through  life,  he  was  called  "Dirty  Brown."  Such  a  so- 
briquet, indeed !  Yet  nicknames  people  must  have,  and 
John  will  be  called  Jack,  and  James  will  be  known  as  Jim, 
and  other  individuals  will  be  laden  with  euphonious  append- 
ages, wholly  inconsistent  with  their  characters,  such  as  Mar- 
quis, Dean,  Professor,  Deacon,  Admiral,  Judge,  etc.,  and 
the  world  will  wag  on  without  a  word  of  protestation  from 
any  of  them ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  ?  For  the  actual 
significance  of  names,  to  turn  to  a  lexicon  is  to  learn  that 
Charlotte  should  possess  many  virtues,  that  Maud  is  a  senti- 
mental maid,  that  to  Esther  cling  conscientiousness,  faith, 
truth  ;  Kate  is  distinguished  for  nonchalance  and  reckless 
abandon,  Marguerite  is  associated  with  ideas  of  poetic  taste 
and  refinement,  Ruth  is  modest,  Nell  is  genial,  Fannie  flirts, 
Mollie  is  a  rogue,  and  Rachael  is  a  paragon.  In  the  list  of 
the  names  of  the  sterner  sex,  Fred  is  defined  as  a  peaceful 
ruler,  Charles  is  manly,  noble,  Henry  is  commanding,  Al- 
bert is  generous,  Conrad  is  resolute,  and  David  is  lovable. 

A  prominent  peculiarity  in  relation  to  names  is  the  double 
and  triple-barreling  system,  which  favors  a  curious  repeti- 
tion. The  double-barreling  is  confined  mainly  to  surnames. 
Probably  the  system  originated  in  England,  upon  a  bequest 
by  will  being  made  to  relatives  of  a  family  bearing  a  different 
surname.  The  three-barreled  names,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a 
more  peculiarly  aristocratic  and  literary  nature.  At  least 
the  style  is  more  closely  affected  by  persons  who  have  gained 
celebrity  in  the  field  of  letters,  such  as  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, Richard  Grant  White,  James  Russell  Lowell,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  and  a  majority  of  other 
noted  men  who  affect  this  mode  of  nomenclature.  It  is  pretty, 
in  many  instances,  and  effective.  Pessimists,  of  whom  so 
many  thrive  in  this  woeful  world,  charge  that  the  habit  is  pe- 
culiarly American  ;  but  when  one  recalls  a  few  names  like 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  Charles  Holden  Spurgeon,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  etc.,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  if  any  condemnation 
be  deserved  for  a  habit  which  maybe  only  the  result  of  affec- 
tation, America  will  deserve  only  a  small  share.  Another 
peculiarity  of  modern  nomenclature,  which  is  open  to  criti- 
cism, is  that  of  "parting  names  in  the  middle."  It  may,  of 
course,  be  a  relief  for  John  D.  Jones  to  sign  himself  J.  Davies 
Jones,  but  it  is  surely  a  queer  taste.  After  all,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  a  name,  Shakspeare  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Literary  tioms  deplume  form,  also,  an  interesting  branch 
of  nomenclature,  the  adoption  and  use  of  which  has  become 
popular  in  almost  all  countries  where  literature  is  well  estab- 
lished. Public  fancy  is  very  fickle,  and  while  an  article 
signed  "Maximilian"  might  please  the  people,  who  would 
picture  Max  as  tall,  good-looking,  and  commanding,  his  arti- 
cle would  risk  not  being  read  if  he  were  known  as  Thomas 
Bobbins,  a  puny,  ill-favored,  effeminate  fellow.  And  "  Daisy,3' 
too,  might  write  poetry  that  would  electrify  the  hearts  of  half 
the  young  gents  in  town,  who,  if  they  could  but  see  her,  with 
her  frowsy  hair,  shoes  run  down  at  the  heels,  and  know  her 
only  as  slovenly  Dolly  Dobbs,  the  butcher's  daughter,  who 
could  never  be  a  daisy,  how  disappointed  and  disgusted  they 
would  be  ;  and  her  manuscript  would  be  of  more  utility  in 
her  papa's  shop  than  in  the  publisher's  office.  But  so  long 
as   an   author  is   successful   in   concealing  his  or  her  real 


name  and  identity  until  reputation  is  won,  why,  then  it  is 
ell  and  good.  Noms  de  plume  are  convenient  in  the  writing 
of  particularly  caustic  personal  and  political  articles,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  save  the  writers  from  severe  punishment  or  anni- 
hilation. The  Junius  letters  are  a  century  old,  yet  the 
author  is  as  far  as  ever  from  identification.  The  mystery  of 
a  nom  de  plume  often  aids  an  author  in  achieving  celebrity, 
as  in  the  case  of  Josh  Billings,  Artemus  Ward,  Boz,  etc.,  who 
were  famous  before  their  real  names  were  known,  and  whose 
fame  was  due,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  discussion  and  curi- 
osity of  the  reading  public  while  attempting  to  fix  their  iden- 
tity. How  far  at  fault  was  speculation  in  trying  to  discover 
the  true  names  of  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  and  several 
female  writers  who  cleverly  adopted  masculine  pseudonyms 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  And  the  Bronte  sisters, 
too,  who  wrote  under  the  respective  names  of  Acton  Bell, 
Currer  Bell,  and  Ellis  Bell,  retaining  the  initials  of  their 
proper  names. 

In  this  way  literary  nomenclature  often  attains  a  high  com- 
mercial value,  and  the  name  of  a  popular  author  affixed  to 
an  inferior  and  not  original  work  guarantees  it  a  ready  sale. 
Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  who  was  wont  to  amuse  good 
children  by  telling  them  the  adventures  of  Peter  Parley,  was 
wondrously  successful  in  the  use  of  his  nom  de  plume.  His 
books  became  popular,  one  hundred  and  seventy  volumes 
were  issued,  and  seven  million  copies  of  them  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy. Seventy-two  volumes  which  he  did  not  write  were 
issued  in  America  and  England,  and  his  name  was  attached 
thereto  in  order  to  insure  their  sale.  Peter  Parley  has  been 
dead  for  eighteen  years,  but  new  works  bearing  his  valuable 
nom  de  plume  still  continue  to  be  published  and  sold. 

The  names  of  places,  as  also  the  names  of  persons,  are 
fraught  with  peculiarities,  and  subject  to  the  same  funny 
misapplications.  Thus,  Billingsgate,  a  London  fish-market, 
now  a  synonym  for  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  diction,  was 
named  after  Prince  Belin.  The  dirtiest  and  muddiest  of 
Asiatic  rivers  is  called  Syr  Daria — clear  stream.  Louvre, 
where  civilization  is  the  highest  in  France,  means  the  place 
of  wolves.  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  most  horrible, 
bloodthirsty  sieges  of  historical  record,  is  an  extension  of 
salem — peace.  The  oldest  city  in  Russia  is  named  New 
Town  ;  and  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkistan,  located  on  a 
plain  of  clay,  is  called  Stone  Village,  although  there  is  not 
a  stone  in  it  which  was  not  carried  there  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  in  nomenclature, 
probably  California  towns  will  take  the  palm.  The  queerest 
of  these  names  are  reminders  of  early  days,  when  new  towns 
were  established  daily,  and  when  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber of  rivers,  valleys,  and  mountains  awaited  names.  The 
names  then  given  to  a  majority  of  the  towns  and  settlements 
reflect  the  humor  and  vulgar  droller)-  of  the  rough  settlers 
who  acted  as  sponsors.  El  Dorado  and  Nevada  Counties 
boast  of  Devil's  and  Shirt -Tail  Canons,  the  latter  having  been 
one  of  the  richest  placers  in  the  country.  The  first  prospect- 
ors who  entered  the  valley  are  reported  to  have  found  the 
caudal  portion  of  a  red  shirt  hanging  upon  a  manzanita 
bush,  the  remnant,  probably,  of  some  tramp's  wardrobe,  and 
hence  gave  the  locality  the  name,  which  it  bears  still,  of 
Shirt-Tail  Canon. 

Near  Placerville  is  a  second  noted  canon,  termed  Hang- 
man's Roost,  near  by  the  locality  where  Hank  Monk  let 
Horace  Greeley  rest  after  his  rapid  and  exciting  ride  down 
the  Sierras.  An  escaped  criminal  was  hung  by  the  vigi- 
lantes to  a  tree  in  the  gulch,  hence  its  name.  In  close  prox- 
imity to  Devil's  Canon  is  Hell  Creek,  and  by  it  Damnation 
Diggings,  the  names  being  illustrative  of  the  rage  of  a  party 
of  unlucky  prospectors  who  had  visited  the  localities.  Be- 
sides these  profane  and  cacophonous  names  are  Deadman's 
Bar,  Cross-Eye  Camp,  Yankee  Jim's,  Fiddletown,  Whisky 
Gulch,  Skull  Flat,  Miners  Rest,  and— not  to  be  forgotten — 
Poker  Flat,  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Bret  Harte.  In 
Shasta  County  is  a  town,  the  name  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
a  wide  application  to  a  well-known  class  of  humanity.  It  is 
Dead-Beat  Hollow. 

Virginia,  veteran  State,  was  christened  after  the  "virgin 
queen  "  Elizabeth  ;  Michigan  was  originally  a  synonym  for 
fish-weir,  receiving  its  name  from  the  lake,  which  in  forma- 
tion resembled  a  fish-trap.  Mississippi,  from  the  Indian, 
means  "long  river,"  and  Missouri  signifies  "  muddy  stream 
or  river";  Massachusetts  in  Indian  means  "the  country 
about  the  great  hills";  Alabama,  of  Indian  origin  also, 
is  "here  we  rest";  Arkansas  —  from  Kansas,  with  the 
French  prefix  "  arc,"  bow — is  aboriginal,  meaning  smoky 
water"  ;  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are  both  of  Indian  origin, 
signifying  "  the  river  of  the  bend,"  and  "  at  the  head  of  the 
river,"  respectively  ;  Wisconsin  means  "rushing  channel"; 
Iowa  "drowsy  ones";  Minnesota,  "cloudy  water,"  and 
Ohio,  "beautiful " ;  Illinois  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
"  illini,"  men,  and  the  French  "ois,"  meaning  conjointly 
"  tribe  of  men  "  ;  Oregon  and  Connecticut  were  named  after 
their  respective  rivers,  bearing  Indian  names;  New  York 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  Delaware  as 
a  compliment  to  Lord  de  la  Warr ;  Louisiana  was  so  styled 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  once  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  country;  the  Carolinas,  after  Charles  IX.,  of  France; 
Maine  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta,  of  England,  who  owned 
the  province  of  Maine,  in  France;  Georgia,  after  George  II., 
of  England,  who  established  a  colony  there  in  1732 ; 
and  Maryland  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  worthy 
consort  of  Charles  I.,  of  England.  -New  Jersey  was  so 
called  in  compliment  to  -Sir  George  Carteret,  who  was 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  the  British  Channel,  and 
Pennsylvania  after  William  Penn,  and  "sylvanus"  (sylva) 
"  wooded,"  a  "wood,"  meaning  Penn:s  forest  land. 

It  has  been  asserted,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Texas,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "Tax  us5' — a  sarcastic  re- 
quest of  the  tax-burdened  residents  of  pioneer  times.  Rhode 
Island,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  so  termed.  New  Hampshire,  for- 
merly Laconia,  is  named  after  the  County  of  Hampshire  in 
England,  and  Vermont  from  the  French  vert  mont — green 
mountain.  Florida  was  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
landed  on  its  coast  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  called  the  coun- 
try after  the  day,  which  was  that  of  the  Feast  of  Flowers,  or 
the  "Pascua  Florida"  of  Spain.  California,  originally  "the 
land  of  fire,"  was  named  by  Cortes.  F.  H.  H. 

Sax  Francisco,  November,  1SS0.     . 


THE        ARGONAUT 


INTAGLIOS. 

If  I  Could  Know. 

"  If  I  could  know,"  I  said, 
"Weeping  beside  my  dead, 

' '  Know  all  about  the  life 
Beyond  this  mortal  strife. 
Then  I  might  bear  to  give 
Thee  up,  dear  heart,  and  live 
As  one  who  only  waits 
The  opening  of  barred  gates." 
Just  then  a  lily  bell 
From  out  the  dead  hand  fell ; 
I  took  it  in  my  own — 
I  thought  how  it  had  grown, 
From  senseless  bulb  and  root, 
A  slender,  fragile  shoot. 
Until,  with  sudden  power. 
It  burst  to  bud,  to  flower! 
But  how?    Nay,  who  can  know- 
Just  how  the  lilies  grow? 
And,  were  the  secret  ours. 
Say.  would  it  change  the  flowers? 
And  if  we  knew  what  lies 
Beyond  these  earthly  skies. 
Knew  all,  past  doubt,  what  then? 
Would  we  be  better  men?      — Anon. 

Carking"    Care. 
We  look  happy  when  we  meet 
On  the  street  ; 
'  Are  you  well?  "  "  I  am  quite  well ;" 
Thus  we  greet ; 
But,  sir,  in  a  monotone, 

Did  you  groan  ? 

Did  you,  as  you  passed  me  by, 

Hear  me  sigh? 

Through  the  festive  halls  we  glide, 

My  sweet  bride, 
Blithesome  feet  whirl  through  the  dance 

Side  by  side  ; 
But  some  sorrow  you  don't  see 

Weighs  on  me ! 
Is  there,  dear,  a  sorrow,  too, 

Weighs  on  you  ? 

Trouble  creeps  in,  like  the  air. 

Everywhere  ; 
Earth  contains  no  one  who  has 

Not  some  care  ! 
Bleeds,  when  from  the  world  apart. 

Every  heart  ; 
Every  home  has  at  least  one 

Skeleton  !        —  W.  S.  Reynolds. 


Ballad. 
' '  /  met  my  love  among  the  law 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio." 

Is  there  a  home  for  errant  Love, 

Whose  wings  are  weary  with  the  chase 

Of  airy  dreams  that  float  above 

The  clasp  of  flying  Love's  embrace? 
Know'st  thou  some  cool  and  tranquil  place 

Where  poppies  and  nepenthe  blow  ? 

"  /  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio." 

Say,  shepherd,  hast  thou  seen  the  god 
Who  in  his  arms  bears  wounded  Love? 

Have  thine  enchanted  footsteps  trod 
Elysium's  sleepy  myrtle-grove, 
Where  rest  remains  for  souls  that  strove. 

And  waters  of  oblivion  flow  ? 

"  /  met  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio." 

O  shepherd,  hast  thou  naught  but  this 
Wherewith  to  soothe  a  heart  that  yearns? 

So  may  thy  fair  flocks  never  miss 

Meet  pasturage  mid  flowers  and  ferns, 
As  thou  shalt  tell  me  whither  turns 

Love  wildered  on  the  homeless  snow ! 

' '  /  nut  my  love  among  the  low 
Lake-gardens  of  Menaggio." 

— John  Addington  Symonds. 

Sonnet  from  the  Greek  of  Moschus, 
Pan  loved  his  neighbor  Echo— but  that  child 

Of  earth  and  air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping  ; 
The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 

The  bright  nymph  Lyda — so  the  three  went  weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr  ; 

The  Satyr,  Lyda — and  thus  love  consumed  them. 
And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  woeful  matter — 

To  bear  what  each  inflicted,  justice  doomed  them 
For,  inasmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover, 

Each,  loving,  so  was  hated.     Ye  that  love  not 
Be  warned — in  thought  turn  this  example  over, 

That,  when  ye  love,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not 
—Percy  Bysslie  Shelley. 

In  Memoriam. 
Sweet,  on  the  daisies  of  your  English  grave 

I  lay  this  little  wreath  of  Indian  flowers, 
Fragrant  for  me  because  the  scent  they  have 

Breathes  of  the  memory  of  our  wedded  hours  ; 
For  others  scentless  ;  and  for  you,  in  heaven, 

Too  pale  and  faded,  dear  dead  wife,  to  wear, 
Save  that  they  mean  —what  makes  all  fault  forgiven — 

That  he  who  brings  them  lays  his  heart,  too.  there. 
— Edwin  Arnold. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

The  Genesis  of  Absinthe. 
"'Tis  said  that  absinthe — or  absence — conquers 
love;  but  oh!  believe  it  not,"  sung  one  of  our  New 
York  poets  these  many  years  ago,  before  the  danger- 
ous cordial  was  well  known  in  America — before  it 
began  to  get  its  work  in  on  the  French  people.  To 
three  specialties  of  absurd  dissipation  does  the  general 
world  relegate  the  Gauls  and  Gallic  nation  :  the  can- 
can, revolutions,  and  absinthe.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
been  recently  introduced,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a 
quartette  of  deviltry ;  but,  like  the  electoral  count, 
the  French  people  are  decided  to  transfer  her  to  the 
United  States,  and  continue  to  revel  in  the  unalloyed 
ills  of  their  unblessed  trinity  of  sinful  and  seducing 
influences.  The  can-can  is  privileged  to  continue  in 
the  dirty  little  den  yclept  the  Jardin  Mabille;  and  the 
revolutionists  may  each  follow  suit,  blowing  the  sans- 
culottes into  hell  or  sovereignty,  as  the  fates  may  de- 
cide. It  is  none  of  our  funeral ;  nor  is  it  our  busi- 
ness to  write  about  those  home  productions  of  the 
great  continental  republic.  It  is  absinthe  that  we  are 
after.  There  is  a  general  idea  extant — and,  speaking 
from  experience,  one  very  foolish  and  unfounded — 
that  this  stuff  is  an  appetizer,  and  as  such  it  is  gener- 
ally regarded  and  used.  This  is'  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  fashion,  and  fashionable  errors  are  ever 
the  most  utter.  This  paregoric  liquid,  with  its  slight 
green  tinge,  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  the  stomach 
ever  invented  by  the  hand  or  mind  of  man ;  and  its 
use  in  France  has  effected  more  suicides  than  bad 
weather  or  protested  notes  combined ;  for  the  soul  of 
man  has  its  lodgings  in  the  stomach,  and  when 
the  latter  fails  to  protect  the  selfish  principle  of  vital- 
ity, leaves  the  carcass- tenement,  though  it  has  to 
make  its  exit  through  a  bath  in  the  Seine,  or  be  shad- 
owed into  eternity  on  the  vapors  of  a  charcoal  stove. 
There  is  a  generally  extensive  belief  that  absinthe, 
with  the  southern  breeze — and  negro  —  stole  and 
gave  odor  from  Algerian  shores.  Like  most  popular 
errors,  this  is  vulgar.  Absinthe  is  peculiarly  conti- 
nental. A  little  longer  back  than  1780,  a  French  refu- 
gee. Ordinaire  by  name,  located  himself  and  his 
business — he  was  a  physician — in  Neufchatel,  Switz- 
erland. He  was  a  clear-headed  fellow,  and,  though 
a  quack,  was  much  more  skillful  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  leechers,  .  and  cuppers,  and  allo- 
pathic monstrosities  of  his  day.  Drug  stores  and  per- 
fumed clerks,  with  their  intellectual  upper  ends  sepa- 
rated in  the  middle,  were  unknown  at  that  time,  and 
physicians  were  usually  th  ir  own  medicine  manipu- 
lators. Doctor  Ordinaire  was  a  clever  compounder 
of  drugs,  and  as  wise  and  mysterious  in  his  medicinal 
manufactures  as  an  Indian.  He  had  one  universal 
remedy,  which  he  always  tried  whenever  all  other  cu- 
rative attempts  failed.  He  called  it  ' '  extract  of  worm- 
wood," and,  either  through  the  peculiarity  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  was  employed,  or  the  chances  of  physical 
luck,  it  was  markedly  successful.  In  due  course  of 
time,  Doctor  Ordinaire  dropped  out  of  existence.  But 
previous  to  his  grave-trip  he  bequeathed  the  recipe  for 
his  panacea  to  his  housekeeper,  Mademoiselle  Grand- 
pierre.  Miss  Bigrock  sold  both  the  recipe  and  the 
garden  of  plants  furnishing  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  the  wonderful  cordial  to  a  family  of  young  ladies, 
the  daughters  of  Lieutenant  Heuriod.  These  girls 
had  a  decided  eye  to  business,  and  started  a  minia- 
ture medicine  distillery,  using  their  kitchen  for  heat, 
and  employing  peddlers  as  the  salesmen  of  its  results. 
So  profitable  was  their  enterprise  that  within  a  few 
years  they  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  sold  the  secret 
to  a  Monsieur  Hernod,  of  Couvet,  Switzerland.  Her- 
nod  was  a  genius  in  the  money-making  line,  and  rec- 
ognized a  safe  thing  at  first  sight.  He  immediately 
branched  out  in  a  large  and  resolute  style,  and,  from 
merely  a  local  affair,  determined  to  build  up  the  sale 
and  repute  of  the  cordial  into  a  continental  success. 
His  first  move  was  to  change  its  name,  enstampingit 
with  the  new  title  of  ' '  Extrait  d' Absinthe. "  He  risked 
chances,  and  started  it  broadcast  about  the  continent. 
His  fortune  followed  soon  afterward.  Absinthe  be- 
gan to  be  an  article  of  commerce.  Peddlers  were 
discharged,  and  commercial  agents  employed.  Un- 
fortunately for  Hernod,  however,  the  "secret"  was 
not  kept  still,  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  cordial,  or  drug  rather.  Fifty  years  ago— in 
1830 — absinthe  caught  the  popular  mind  of  the  south- 
ern continent  as  strongly  as  did  ever  the  tulip  fever 
the  Dutch  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  herbs,  and  their  distillation,  grew  to  be  a 
general  and  popular  business.  Since  then  the  trade 
has  increased,  and  continues.  Of  course  the  liquid 
stuff"  sold  over  bars,  or  served  up  in  restaurants,  is 
not  the  genuine  drug;  but,  as  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  it  is  less  deadly  and  dangerous,  and  as  it  is 
always  heavily  diluted  with  water,- the  risks  are  not  so 
heavy  as  if  the  real  poison  were  imbibed. 


Brain-workers  who  are  suddenly  called  upon  for  an 
extra  amount  of  work,  too  generally,  says  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  fly  to  tea  and  coffee — powerful  auxiliaries, 
undoubtedly,  but  they  exact  too  heavy  payment  for 
their  services.  Brillat-Savarin  recommends  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  with  the  smallest  piece  of  amber,  powdered 
and  added  as  one  would  sugar,  though  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sugar.  He  declares  this  mixture  enabled 
him  to  get  through  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
while  allowing  him  to  sleep  tranquilly  when  his  la- 
bors were  over.  On  the  other  hand,  two  cups  of 
strong  coffee  prevented  him  from  sleeping  for  forty 
hours.  Marshal  Richelieu,  who  took  Minorca  from 
the  British,  was  the  inventor  of  this  innocuous  stimu- 
lant.    Its  only  fault  is  that  it  costs  money. 

In  Britain  it  is  a  change  of  name  rather  than  of  the 
meals  themselves  that  constitutes  the  contrast  in  mod- 
ern meal  habits  with  those  of  by-gone  years.  In  the 
last  century,  people  would  have  called  luncheon  din- 
ner and  dinner  supper.  Some  of  the  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford have  larger  allowances  for  their  supper  than  for 
their  dinner,  implying  that  the  supper  is  the  more 
substantial  meal.  For  a  long  time,  persons  of  quality 
dined  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  supped  at  five  in  the 
evening.  Charles  V.  used  to  dine  at  ten,  sup  at  seven, 
and  all  the  court  went  to  bed  at  nine.  At  the  sound 
of  the  curfew,  all  fires,  at  six  in  winter  and  eight  in 
summer,  were  extinguished. 


also  in  small  quanties  in  England  and  America.  In- 
ferior caviar  is  made  into  small,  dry  cakes.  One 
thousand  hundredweight  of  caviar  has  been  shipped 
from  Odessa  in  a  single  season,  and  from  Astracan 
about  thirty  thousand  barrels.  The  produce  of 
caviar  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  some  years  ago,  was  as 
much  as  a  million  and  a  half  pounds. 


Why  should  any  one  speak  of  the  high  prices 
charged  by  restaurants  in  San  Francisco  or  New 
York?  Here  is  a  little  bill  for  a  dinner  served  to 
three  persons  at  a  Richmond.  Va. ,  restaurant  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864.  which  might  possibly  have  been  com- 
plained of.  And  this  is  nothing  to  the  height  to 
which  prices  climbed  a  few  weeks  afterward  : 

Soup $  13  50 

Steak 31  50 

Fried  potatoes 9  00 

Five  birds 24  00 

Baked  potatoes 9  00 

Celery 13  50 

Bread  and  butter 14  00 

Coffee 18  00 

Apples 12  00 

$144  50 
For  the  dessert  was  served  : 

Jelly 20  00 

Cake 20  00 

Two  bottles  Madeira 250  00 

Claret 120  00 

One  wine-cocktail 65  00 

One  half-dozen  cigars 12  00 

Total  amount  dinner $^3r  50 


I  have  lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  person 
whose  whole  conversation  is,  literally  speaking,  table 
talk.  As  it  was  said  of  Longinus  that  he  was  a 
"walking  library,"  in  the  same  manner  this  man 
might  be  called  a  walking  larder.  He  makes  use  of 
his  stomach  as  an  artificial  memory  :  at  a  particular 
inn  "the  cook  spoiled  a  fine  turbot";  at  a  certain 
house  "  the  parson  took  all  the  fat  off  a  haunch  of 
venison."  He  has  constituted  a  "club,"  consisting 
of  members  most  likely  to  promote  good  living  ;  he 
is  caterer,  and  seems  to  gauge  the  stomachs  as  an  ex- 
ciseman does  a  cask.  Wherever  he  dines,  he  takes 
care  to  secure  to  himself  the  best  share  of  every  nice 
dish,  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  As 
all  his  joy  and  his  misery  arise  from  his  food,  he 
thinks  it  the  same  with  others,  and  has  been  known 
to  ask  a  perfect  stranger,  who  complained  of  being 
ill,  "  whether  he  had  over-ate  himself."  It  is  no 
wonder  the  man  is  sometimes  a  victim  to  gout.  The 
other  morning  he  was  found  with  his  legs  wrapped 
up  in  flannel;  and  a  book  lying  open  before  him.  In 
asking  him  what  he  was  reading  :  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"nobody  can  do  me  so  much  good  as  Mrs.  Hannah 
Glasse.  I  am  going  through  her  '  Art  of  Cookery,' 
in  hopes  to  get  a  stomach,  for,"  added  he,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "my  appetite  is  quite  gone,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  die  if  this  book  do  not  recommend  some- 
thing to  eat ! " 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen  smooth  and  lavendered. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

These  delicates  he  heaped  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver.     Sumptuous  they  stand, 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. 


A  gastronomic  critic,  in  the  London  Standard, 
admits  that  too  many  potatoes  are  eaten  in  London, 
and  that  the  salads  are  monstrous  ;  but  he  asserts 
the  superiority,  in  regard  to  many  important  points, 
of  English  over  French  cookery.  He  contends  that 
in  the  French  processes  of  cooking  fish,  the  flavor  of 
the  fish  is  disguised  by  the  sauce.  There  is  a  French 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  the  sauce  is  everything  and 
the  fish  nothing.  This  is  not  the  English  view  of  the 
matter  ;  and  salmon,  cod,  turbot,  are  served  in 
England  entire,  or  in  large  pieces,  so  that  the  native 
flavor  of  the  fish  is  preserved.  English  grilled  meats, 
he  assumes,  are  the  best  in  the  world  Neither  in 
private  houses  nor  at  restaurants  can  one  get  in 
France  such  roast  meat  as  may  be  met  with  in  Eng- 
land at  every  dining-place  and  in  every  family. 
Finally,  the  French  can  not  roast  game,  They  put 
gravy  over  it,  and  otherwise  spoil  its  flavor.  At 
English  dinners,  hot  plates  are  served,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  France. 

"  You  sav  you  have  confidence  in  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Smith?"  "Yes,  sir."  "State  to  the  court,  if 
you  please,  what  causes  this  feeling  of  confidence," 
"Why,  you  see,  sir,  there's  allers  reports  'bout  eatin'- 

house  men,  and  I  used  to  kinder  think "    "  Never 

mind  what  you  thought — tell  us  what  you  know." 
"Well,  sir,  one  day  I  goes  down  to  Cooken's  shop, 
an'  sez  to  the  waiter,  '  Waiter,'  sez  I,  '  give  's  a  weal 

pie. Well,  sir,  proceed."     "Well,  just  then  Mr. 

Cooken  comes  up,  an'^sez  he,  '  How  du,  Smith  ? 
Wot  be  goin"  to  hav  ?  '  "Weal  pie.'sezl.'  'Good,' 
sez  he. '  So  he  sets  down  an"  eats  one  of  his  weal  pies 
right  afore  me."  "Did  that  cause  your  confidence 
in  him?"  "Yes,  it  did,  sir;  when  an' eatin -house 
keeper  sets  down  afore  his  customers  an'  deliberately 
eats  one  of  "his  own  weal  pies,  no  man  can  refuse  to 
feel  confidence.    It  shows  him  to  be  an  honest  man." 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ROASTED 


COFFEE 


FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


Caviar  is  the  common  name  for  a  preparation  of 
the  dried  spawn  or  salted  roe  of  fish.  The  black 
caviar  is  made  from  the  roe  of  sturgeon,  and  a  single 
large  fish  will  sometimes  yield  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  roe.  A  cheaper  and  less- 
prized  red  kind  is  obtained  from  the  roe  of  the  gray 
mullet,  and  some  of  the  carp  species,  which  are  com- 
mon in  rivers  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Caviar  is  principally  consumed  in  Russia.  Germany, 
and  Italy,  by  the  Greeks  during  their  long  fasts,  and 


CLVI.— Sunday,  November  28.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Oyster    Soup. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 
Shrimp  Salad. 
Baked  Peppers.        Stewed  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Celery  Salad. 
Orange  Snow.     Sponge  Cake. 
Fruit  Bowl — Bananas,  Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Grapes. 
To    Make   Orange   Snow. — The  juice   of   four   large 
oranges  and  one  lemon  ;  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange  and 
half  a  lemon.     Soak   a  package  of  gelatine  in  a  coffee-cup 
of  cold  water;  when  dissolved,   add   the  juice  and  grated 
rind,  and  a  coffee-cup  of  white  sugar.     Cover,  and  let  stand 
an  hour.     Then  pour  on  two  and  a  half  coffee-cups  of  boil- 
ing water,  strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  when  cold  whip 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs.     Turn  into  a  mold  and 
set  on  ice. 


^^"It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER 
IT  IS  BETTER 
IT    IS    BETTER 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAST    FRAACISCO,    CA?. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


What  a  very  heterogeneous  repertoire  Mr.  Sheridan 
has,  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  downward  flight  he 
takes  from  Louis  XI.  one  night  to  Luke  Fielding  the 
next.  Luke  Fielding  is  a  very  respectable  old  per- 
son, and  suffers  his  family  troubles  in  the  most  dram- 
atic way.  but  he  is  a  notch  beneath  Mr.  Sheridan's 
talent,  and,  however  sanctified  by  association  the 
play  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  through  three 
acts,  if  not  more,  "  The  Willow  Copse"  is  ineffable 
tedium.  I  heard  some  one  say  in  the  lobby  that  it  was 
a  good  old  play,  but  I  fancy  he  had  only  read  the  bill, 
and  had  seen  that  the  villain  was  called  Hulks,  and 
the  drunkard  Staggers,  and  the  detective  was  called 
Lynx,  and  so  on,  after  the  fashion  of  playwrights  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  and  formed  his  conclusion 
upon  the  idea  that  old  things  are  best.  He  surely 
can  not  have  been  vastly  interested  in  what  followed. 
Mr.  Kennedy*  entered,  and  apostrophized' an  inn 
door  in  the  most  maudlin  manner  for  the  space  of 
ten  minutes.  Mr.  Kennedy's  study  can  not  have 
been  very  hard.  He  had  but  to  ring  the  changes 
throughout  the  long  evening  upon  ' '  Make  no  noise,  " 
and  "Never  holler,"  two  pretty  specimens  of  pure 
English,  which  are  constantly  introduced  in  the  most 
mal-apropos  manner.  But  the  playwright  saw  fit  to 
burden  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  with  a  few 
extra  lines,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  see  fit  to  bur- 
den himself  with  the  study  of  them,  neither  did  he 
trouble  himself  with  stage  directions.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  he  tried  an  exit  at  either  wing 
he  was  waved  frantically  back,  and  what  between  the 
prompter  and  manifold  stage  directors,  he  had  rather 
a  hard  time  of  it.  He  was  joined  by  the  villain,  who 
darkly  insinuated  something  or  other  about  a  will, 
and  then  the  scene  was  made  trebly  interesting  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Jennings,  as  Augustus,  in  a  state 
of  most  hilarious  intoxication.  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
marked "  Damn  it !  "  at  intervals  of  two  minutes,  and 
if  a  chuckle  from  the  gods  followed  the  expletive,  he 
shortened  his  intervals.  The  gentleman  was  very 
wearisome,  but  redeemed  himself  later.  There  was 
nothing  very  absorbing  in  all  this.  Then  the  heroine 
and  her  lover  stroll  in,  and  stand  locked  in  fast  em- 
brace in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  lovers  always  do 
on  the  stage.  The  maiden  iutimates  that  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  would  be  conducive  to  her  happiness. 
The  hero  pats  her  shoulder,  and  tells  her  she  shall  be 
married  very  soon.  She  gives  him  good-bye,  and 
agrees  to  meet  him  at  the  Willow  Copse  at  eleven  at 
night.  Then  he  has  a  little  tiff  with  Hulks,  and 
agrees  to  meet  him  at  the  Willow  Copse,  and  every- 
body agrees  to  meet  everybody  else  at  the  Willow 
Copse,  and  the  scene  changes.  Thrilling,  is  it  not  ? 
The  next  scene  shows  upon  what  delightfully  cor- 
dial terms  the  members  of  the  English  aristocracy 
associate  with  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain. 
Luke  Fielding's  humble  domain  is  invaded  by  quite 
a  delegation  of  the  gentry,  as  Meg  announces  through 
.the  open  window.  Rose,  the  farmer's  daughter,  and 
Lucy,  the  young  aristocrat,  are  the  dearest  and  most 
intimate  lriends.  Luke  Fielding,  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  is  an  autocrat  among  them  all ;  and 
one  might  think  him  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  is  so 
looked  up  to.  I  think  a  minor  stage-player's  idea  of 
the  English  aristocracy  is  about  as  hazy  as  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy's  idea  of  the  average  American.  Take 
young  Ross,  of  the  Baldwin,  for  example — who  is  con- 
stantly in  the  peerage  of  late  —  what  a  queer  little 
lord  he  makes  ;  and  what  queer  ladies  are  those  back- 
ground girls,  who  don  their  tawdry  finer}'  now  and 
then,  poor  things,  to  play  a  lady's  part.  I  wonder 
how  Miss  Laura  Don  ever  came  to  be  promoted  from 
the  ranks.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  upon 
the  stage  a  more  trivial,  flimsy  piece  of  sentiment 
than  her  Rose  Fielding.  It  is  a  pretty  part,  too,  and 
one  which  an  actress  of  ordinary  intelligence  might 
make  very  sympathetic  and  interesting.  But  there  is 
no  more  sympathy  in  Miss  Laura  Don  than  in  a  Jap- 
anese doll.  There  is  nothing  of  the  betrayed  maiden, 
carrying  a  concealed  grief,  in  the  earlier  scenes.  She 
is  as  smiling,  and  as  happy,  and  as  well  dressed  as  a 
May-queen.  When  the  doughty  old  farmer  talks  of 
honor  and  honesty,  in  the  hard-headed  way  in  which 
those  simple,  good  old  men  do  talk  who  prize  the 
shine  of  a  good  name  beyond  the  glint  of  gold,  Miss 
Don  bites  her  lips  once  or  twice,  and  rolls  her  eyes 
up.  Here  all  display  of  feeling  ends.  Consequently, 
when  she  trips  lightly  and  cheerfully  down  to  the 
river-side  to  commit  suicide,  who  was  to  suspect  her 
intention?  One  young  gentleman  opined  that  she 
was  going  to  take  a  nice  little  moonlight  swim.  An- 
other suspected  that,  like  the  patient  fisherman  in 
"Happy  Thoughts."  she  was  going  to  dibble  for 
chub,  or  sniggle  for  eels.  No  one  anticipated  any 
serious  intenuon  on  the  young  woman's  part  until 
Miss  Lucy  Vangard,  at  the  wings,  opened  her  mouth 
to  its  widest  extent — I  dare  not  quote  from  Swinburne 
— and 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  battle-cry  of  hell," 
And  the  young  woman  was  saved  without  having  wet 
a  feather.  If  people  had  been  at  all  interested,  they 
would  have  preferred  to  see  her  take  the  dip.  In 
the  two  scenes  which  follow,  Mr.  Sheridan's  acting, 
if  not  robbed  of  its  strength,  at  least  lost  the  point  of 
its  pathos  by  the  utter  weakness  of  his  foil.  In  the 
tender  scene  where  Rose  reads  her  own  letter,  telling 
the  story  of  her  shame,  people  really  began  to  hope  a 
little  when  she  began  to  make  preparations  by  letting 
down  her  back  hair  ;  but  even  a  flow  of  loose  hair 
and  a  Magdalen  pose  did  not  help  her  out.  Her  play 
was  utterly  vapid  and  soulless,  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  was  a  pity,  for  Mr.. Sheridan's  sake,  that  it  was  so. 
His  art  is  large  and  noble,  and  his  Luke  Fielding 
— however  little  one  would  wish  to  see  him  play  Luke 
Fieldings — stands  out  like  a  life  study  from  a  mas- 
ter's canvas.  And  if  no  tear  dropped  in  the  letter 
scene  where  he  gives  his  sheltering  arm  to  his  erring 
child,  lie  made  us  at  last  forget  her  inanity  in  the 
of  his  furj'  when  he  demands  righteous  reckon- 
:-  z.     T  do  not  like  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 


of  "The  Willow  Copse,"  either  so  far  as  Luke 
Fielding  is  concerned,  or  any  one  else.  There  is  a 
leaving  of  loose  ends  everywhere.  Thus,  Sir  Richard 
Vaughn,  who  has  committed  a  crime,  and  who  lives 
always  in  the  shadow  of  the  jail,  is  left  happy  in  the 
sunlight  of  domestic  life  and  golden  prosperity,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason.  Yet  one  does  not  object.  Mr. 
Grismer,  having  got  out  of  heroics  and  into  every-day 
life,  and  out  of  coats  of  mail  into  a  modern  tailor's 
paraphernalia,  makes  a  very  nice  fellow  indeed  of  Sir 
Richard,  and  you  quite  forgive  him  his  wickedness. 
Augustus,  the  housebreaker,  weds  with  Meg,  the 
housemaid,  a  jolly,  sousie  lass,  as  they  say  in  the 
north  country,  and  played  in  the  heartiest  and 
breeziest  way  by  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters.  I  do  not 
fancy  that  her  dialect  would  be  recognized  in  the  shire 
where  Meg  is  supposed  to  hail  from  ;  but  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan himself  would  perhaps  find  equal  difficulty.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  has  the  burr  of  this  hard  North- 
ern accent  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  Harry  Edwards 
had  it.  Talking  of  Harry  Edwards,  how  very  like 
him  Mr.  Bradley  looked  as  Colonel  Vanguard  in  "The 
Willow  Copse";  and  played  it,  too,  not  altogether 
unlike  Harry  Edwards — which  is  much  to  say,  for 
Harry  Edwards  was  always  simply  delightful  as  the 
aristocratic  father.  Talking  once  more  of  resem- 
blances, it  seemed  that  John  Wilson  must  have  re- 
turned when  Mr.  Harry  Colton — -who  seems  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  Dick  Hulks  better  than  he  did 
that  of  Tristan  l'Eremite — appeared  in  a  crape- 
bound  tile.  He  is  not  half  bad  as  the  villain,  and  is 
one  of  the  loose  ends  of  the  play,  for  it  is  not  very 
clear  what  becomes  of  him  at  last.  However,  he  will 
turn  up  all  right  in  the  next  play,  which  is  billed  as 
"  the  exquisite  comedy  of  'Wild  Oats.'"  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suspect  a  strong  vein  of  comedy  in  Mr. 
Sheridan.  It  peeped  out  now  and  then  in  "  Louis 
XI.,"  and  he  gave  just  one  short,  brief  taste  of  it  in 
"  The  Willow  Copse." 

Have  the  managers  fallen  upon  good  times  again? 
Surely,  for  there  have  been  full  houses  at  the  Baldwin 
and  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  people  have  been 
tossing  half-dollars  as  to  whether  they  should  see 
"Louis  XL"  or  "The  Phoenix,"  and  such  people 
have  invariably  ended  by  going  to  see  both.  Has  the 
happy  reaction  indeed  set  in.  and  are  there  forlorn 
and  shipwrecked  managers  who.  seeing,  do  take  heart 
again  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  Mr.  Amory  Sullivan  has 
taken  the  little  Standard,  and  opens  it  with  the  long 
delayed  "  Man  from  Cattaraugus."  Did  we  hear  be- 
fore of  this  gentleman,  from  an  extraordinary  locality, 
when  Mr.  John  Owens  prematurely  closed  his  season? 
There  are  people  who  never  go  to  see  any  one  but  a 
comedian.  The)'  will  turn  out  en  masse  to  see  John 
Owens,  who,  certainly,  in  his  line,  is  the  comedian 
par  excellence.  And  they  have  engaged  Miss  Adele 
Waters,  the  debutante  of  a  fortnight  ago.  Truly,  the 
young  lady  has  a  promising  beginning.  She  has  a 
pretty  talent  for  the  stage,  which  showed  itself  plainly 
before  she  had  been  ten  minutes  on  the  boards — all 
the  more  that  she  very  plainly  dismissed  the  idea  of 
some  things  which  she  had  intended  to  do,  and  did 
instead  what  came  in  her  way  to  do.  It  is  said  that 
the  young  lady's  aspirations  are  confined  entirely  to 
comedy.  Wise  girl.  She  has  a  talent  that  way,  and 
what  can  she  ask  better  than  a  season  of  professional 
schooling  with  a  comedian  like  John  Owens?  With 
three  theatres  to  choose  from,  we  shall  have  perhaps 
an  embarrassment  of  riches,  but  it  will  seem  quite  like 
old  times,  will  it  not?  Betsy  B. 


The  Sixth  Homeier  Concert. 

There  is  one  form  of  art  which,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  outcome  of  originality  or  especial  talent,  is 
inferior  to  none.  It  is  that  which  results  from  the 
ability  to  choose  and  arrange  felicitously.  There  are 
those  who  by  virtue  of  this  power  alone  are  poets 
and  artists.  If  Mr.  Homeier  could  lay  claim  to  musi- 
cal genius  in  no  other  particular — if  he  had  not  dis- 
played a  tact  and  skill  in  the  management  of  his  re- 
sources, for  which  the  public  scarcely  looked  at  first, 
and  a  taste  as  admirable  as  it  has  been  well-sustained 
— the  fact  that  he  has  reproduced  for  his  audiences 
only  the  happiest  moods  of  various  composers,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  his  refined  ability  as  a  conductor 
and  musician. 

On  Wednesday's  programme,  the  cream  began  to 
rise  with  a  stirring  "March,"  by  Abt.  The  compo- 
sition is  of  what  might  be  called  a  less  "original  cut" 
than  the  Liszt  March  played  a  week  ago,  but  its 
rhythm  is  expansive  and  clear,  and  if  you  have  been 
reading  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  lately,  you  will  agree 
that — 

"  Be  bolde,  be  bolde,  and  everywhere  Be  bold," 

comes  not  amiss  as  a  motto  for  so  fearless  and  cour- 
ageous a  fancy. 

The  second  number  was  nothing  less  than  Bee- 
thoven's justlv  renowned  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  with 
its  four  divisions  setting  forth  respectively  : 

a. — Exuberance  of  feeling  on  arriving  in  the  coun- 
try. 

b. — Scene  by  the  brook. 

c. — Merry  gathering  of  peasants.     Storm. 

d. — Shepherd's  song.  Thankful  feelings  of  relief 
after  the  storm. 

The  beauty  of  these  different  movements  has  been 
too  often  described  and  enlarged  upon  to  stand  in 
need  of  additional  praise  or  applause.  Has  it  not 
been  told,  time  upon  time,  how  the  leisure  of  that 
first  ample  allegro  is  a  sweet  confusion  of  wild  birds' 
notes,  the  drone  of  irreproachably  busy  bees,  the 
shrilling  of  the  small,  nameless  insect  multitude,  the 
palpitation  of  little,  lost,  bleating  sounds,  and  the 
fine  scent  of  country  air?  And  the  beautiful  andante, 
that  reverie  by  the  brook-side,  what  are  words  in  lieu 
of  its  melodies  themselves  ?  Words  are  stupid  affairs, 
any  way.  They  are  too  much  for  trivial  sensation, 
and  not  enough  for  deep  and  important  feeling. 

Of  course  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  symphony 
centres  in  the  storm.  So  far  as  music  can  be  de- 
scriptive, what  could  be  more  realistic  than  this  wild 
allegro?  The  thunder  roars,  the  lightnings  are 
abroad,  the  rain  falls,  and  the  wind  wails  and  shrieks 
in  those  famous  chromatic  passages,  as  it  cries  in  the 
veriest  tempest  that  ever  swept  land  or  sea.  Apropos 
of  this  same  howling  breeze,  a  ridiculous  story  comes 
to  mind.  Is  not  that  an  unhappy  fortune,  by  the  way, 
which  invariably  suggests  light-minded  and  flippant 
anecdotes,  once  heard,  in  connection  with  the  most 
serious  and  dignified  subjects?  They  usurp  the  very 
memory  of  nobler  things. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  place,  my  dear?"  asks 
mamma,  showing  a  foreign  photograph  to  her  twelve- 
year-old  Amelia. 

"That?  Yes,  indeed;"  answers  Amelia.  "The 
Roman  forum — the  place  where  we  saw  the  dead  cat " 
And  we  are  all,  alas  !  so  much  like  Amelia,  But  the 
story.    This  is  how  it  goes  : 

A  musician  whom  all  Paris  knew,  fifteen  or  twenty 


years  ago,  came  to  see  a  certain  composer  one  morn- 
ing, with  something  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper 
under  his  arm  : 

"1  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it,"  cried  he, 
coming  into  the  room. 

1 '  I  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  scent  of  this  inven- 
tion, which  can  not  fail  to  create  an  immense  revolu- 
tion in  art. 

"See  this  instrument — a  simple  tin  box.  and  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  string.  I  will  swing  it  round  rapidly, 
like  a  sling,  and  you  will  hear  something  marvelous. 
See— just  listen  :  Hooh  !  hooh!  hooh !  Such  an  im- 
itation of  the  wind  knocks  in,  awfully,  the  chromatic 
scales  in  "  Beethoven's  Pastoral."  It  is  na;ure  caught 
in  the  act.  It  is  fine,  and  it  is  new !  It  would  be  in 
bad  taste  to  play  the  modest  fool  here.  Beethoven 
was  wrong — we  must  admit  it — and  I  am  right." 

The  veracious  chronicler  of  this  bit  of  musical  "his- 
tory fails  to  record  the  after  success  of  this  extraordi- 
nary invention.  But  the  "Storm"  unfailingly  sug- 
gests what  will  doubtless  be  forever  missed  from  its 
plan. 

The  symphony  was  played  with  a  unanimity  of 
expression,  a  delicacy  of  shading,  and  a  contained 
force  that  Mr.  Homeier's  orchestra  could  scarcely 
have  boasted  at  their  first  concert.  Speaking  of  the 
first  concert,  there  was  just  a  dash  of  piquant  pride 
in  this  last  one  that  provoked  a  good-natured  smile. 
It  was  manifest  in  the  repetition  of  two  numbers  given 
on  the  first  programme — the  Liszt  "  Rhapsodie,"  and 
the  "  Adagietto"  from  the  Raff  Suite.  Contrasts  are 
sometimes  dangerous  things  to  bring  about ;  but  in 
this  case  a  comparison  between  what  was  and  what  is, 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Homeier  had  de- 
seningly  foreseen. 

The  "  Rhapsodie"  was  given  with  immense  verve 
and  enthusiasm — a  thousand  times  better  than  six 
weeks  ago — and  received  the  encore  it  had  fairly 
earned.  The  "Adagietto"  was  so  nicely  played,  at 
first,  as  to  be  distinguished  for  its  interpretation  as 
well  as  its  beauty,  but  it  was  heartily  enjoyed  on  a 
second  hearing.  The  waltz,  well  named  "  Nonde- 
script." filled  its  pretty,  amiable  part ;  and  the  "Over- 
ture Triomphale,"  by  Rubenstein,  completed  the  last 
programme  of  the  series. 

This  is  a  world  in  which  one  does  not  lack  for 
causes  of  surprise.  That  the  uses  of  adversity  are 
sweet ;  that  musical  and  other  prophets  are  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  their  own  country  ;  these,  and  a 
dozen  other  suitable  examples,  serve  to  set  forth  the 
general  fact  of  a  ready-made  astonishment  for  all 
who  have  thus  far  failed  to  believe  themselves  amazed. 
And  if,  from  the  entire  list  of  wonderments,  we 
should  wish  to  select  that  marvel  which  begins  with 
the  biggest  M  of  all.  would  it  be  difficult  to  agree 
that  it  exists  in  the  indifference  shown  by  professedly 
musical  people  to  musical  opportunity? 

The  Homeier  concerts  have  been  but  corroborative 
exclamation  points,  punctuating  and  emphasizing  the 
reality  of  so  melancholy  a  fact.  The  audiences  have 
been  shamefully  small.  The  enthusiasm,  except 
among  a  certain  few,  meagre  and  cold.  So  much 
that  might  have  been  learned  and  enjoyed  has  been 
heedlessly  passed  by.  The  last  of  the  series  of  six 
concerts  has  been  given,  but  there  is  still  one  oppor- 
tunity for  reform.  Next  Wednesday  afternoon  a 
complimentary  benefit  is  tendered  to  Mr.  Homeier. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  musical  portion  of  our  city 
will  make  a  point,  at  that  time,  of  showing  its 
united  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Homeier  has  done 
for  us  in  a  musical,  and  thus  in  a  moral  and  aesthetic 
way.  And  if,  in  the  face  of  what  seems  indeed 
actual  indifference,  Mr.  Homeier  decides  to  conduct 
a  second  series  of  his  admirable  concerts,  we  may 
consider  ourselves,  as  a  whole,  in  greater  luck  than 
we  deserve.  F.  A. 


The  real  estate  market  seems  to  be  reviving  some- 
what, as  we  observe  by  the  activity  of  the  leading  real- 
estate  auction  houses,  among  which  the  new  firm  of 
Easton  &  Eldridge  stands  first.  They  are  now  offer- 
ering  an  elegant  properly  on  the  corner  of  Geary  and 
Franklin  Streets  at  auction.  In  time  this  part  of  the 
city  will  be  devoted  to  business  purposes.  It  may, 
we  think,  be  safely  considered  that  business  will  con- 
fine itself  to  the. levels,  while  the  better  residences,  as 
a  rule,  will  seek  the  hills.  Not  at  all  agreeing  with 
our  daily  journals  in  the  despondent  and  gloomy  view 
they  take  of  this  city,  we  shall  in  our  next  number 
give  our  views  upon  "the  future  outlook  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  think  it  is  prospering  now,  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  prosper,  and  that  the  only  thing  hold- 
ing it  back  is  the  chronic  old  grumblers  and  croakers 
with  which  it  is  cursed.  If  the  papers  and  real-estate 
dealers  would  borrow  Jo  Eldridge's  cheerful  face,  and 
not  look  so  infernal  blue,  we  could  start  a  good 
boom  and  keep  it  up  in  all  departments  of  business. 

The  Brides  at  Monterey. — It  is  getting  to  be 
the  fashion  for  newly  married  people  to  spend  their 
honeymoon  at  Monterey.  The  broad  verandas  and 
magnificent  rooms  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte — the  se- 
cluded walks,  beneath  the  bending  trees — the  music 
of  the  sea  dashing  upon  the  cliffs — the  ivy  clinging  to 
the  stalely  oaks  which  surround  the  hotel — all  these 
are  pleasant  and  suggestive  to  bridal  parties.  No 
less  than  a  dozen  blushing  brides  could  be  seen  there 
any  time  during  the  past  few  weeks.  From  all  parts 
of  the  State  they  come.  From  Angeles,  from  Butte, 
from  Sonoma,  and  Alameda,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
many  other  localities.  And  as  it  is  said  that  "  all  the 
world  loves  a  lover,"  these  proud  young  husbands 
and  wives  attract  much  kindly  attention  and  deference 
from  the  hotel  guests  at  this  elegant  wintering  water- 
ing-place. That  so  many  should  choose  to  begin  a 
new  experience  and  a  new  life  amid  surroundings  so 
beautiful  is  not  strange.  As  hand  in  hgnd  they  sit 
and  listen  to  the  wild  waves  breaking  upon  the  beach, 
may  not  many  a  fair  bride  have  exclaimed  with 
Juliet,   "  bounteous  as  the  ocean  is  my  love." 

For  variety  and  excellence  no  line  of  goods  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  holiday  trade  than  that  found  in  a 
first-class  art  store.  The  popular  Christmas  card 
panels  and  plaques"  in  oil  and  water  colors,  novelties 
in  ebony,  gold  and  silver  brackets,  new  engravings, 
novel  designs  in  frames,  easels  in  endless  variety. 
Snow  &  Co.,  No.  20  Post  Street,  have  received  their 
holiday,  stock,  which,  for  style  and  quality,  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  city. 

Another  Landmark  Swept  Away. — By  refer- 
ring to  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that 
"another  old  established  firm,  Koehler&  Riiter,  whose 
sign  has  been  conspicuous  at  No.  26  Post  Street  for 
many  years  past,  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  stock  to 
be  placed  under  the  hammer.  It  seems  a  sad  thing 
that  our  home  manufacturers  are  not  better  supported. 
It  will  give  many  an  opportunity  to  buy  holiday  goods 
of  large  and  intrinsic  value  at  their  own  pries. 

The  importing  and  bookselling  house  of  H.  Keller 
&  Co.,  No.  116  Post  Street,  is  retiring  from  business. 
As  this  has  been  an  honorable  house  for  many  years, 
we  do  not  question  the  declaration  that  it  is  now  re- 
tiring from  business,  and  by  reason  thereof  is  offer- 
ing its  stock  at  reasonable  rates.     See  advertisement. 

The  finest  tailor,  and  he  who  keeps  the  best  mate- 
rial, has  skilled  workmen,  has  taste,  and  knows  well 
the  prevailing  fashions.  J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co. 
satisfy  all  these  requirements.  They  especially  wish 
to  call  attention  to  their  fine  overcoatings  from  the 
west  of  England,  the  best  ever  brought  to  this  market. 


AUCTION  SALE!  AUCTION  SALE! 

Absolute  Closing-Out  Sale  at 

PUBLIC    AUCTION 

Of  the  former  stock  of  the  late  firm  of 

KOEHLER  &  RITTER, 

JEWELERS   AND   SILVERSMITHS, 

At  the  Store, 

NO.    26    POST    STREET, 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets, 

COMMENCING  TUESDAY,  NOV.  30, 1880, 

And  will  continue  from  day  to  day  until  the  entire  stock  and 
fixtures  are  disposed  of. 


STOCK   COXSISTS    OF 

Choice  selection  of  Diamonds,  Fine  Watches,  Rich  Jewelry,  Solid 
Silver  and  Silver-plated  Ware,  French  Clocks,  etc.,  etc.  All  of 
which  will  be  oflered  at  Public  Auction,  without  limit  or  reserve, 
to  the  highest  bidder,  iu  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Ladies  are 
specially  invited  to  attend. 

HOURS  OF  SALE,  10:30  A.  M.  AND  2  P.  M. 
J.  H.  FRENCH,  Auctioneer.  J.  P.  BOXESTEEL,  Successor. 
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See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 

If  you  never  had  Spectacles  to  suit  your  sight,  go 
to  Berteling  &  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427  Kearny 
Street 

By  the  use  of  Fellows's  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites, 
the  nerves  become  reinforced  in  strength,  the  stomach 
is  made  capable  of  digesting  the  food,  the  food 
changes  to  blood,  the  heart  becomes  strengthened  to 
pump  the  blood,  the  lungs  distribute  and  oxidize  the 
blood,  healthy  blood  displaces  unhealthy  muscle  and 
tuberculous  matter,  the  patient  becomes  vigorous,  and 
then,  by  using  his  constitution  as  intended  by  a  be- 
neficent Creator,  he  may  live  up  to  the  ripe  old  age, 
when,  like  the  corn  ready  for  the  harvest,  he  drops 
from  the  husk.  • 

DECORATIVE  ART 
Taught  in  oils,  water  color,  and  porcelain  painting. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  room  57. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  525  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Tuesday,  November  30th,  and  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
dav,  and  Friday,  December  1st.  2d,  and  3d,  the  clos- 
ing sales  of  the  furniture  stock  of  the  West  Coast 
Furniture  Factory  will  take  place,  commencing  at  10 
o'clock  each  dav.  These  sales  will  be  made  on  the 
premises,  corner  of  Fourth  arid  Bryant  Streets.  Ed- 
ward S.  Spear  &  Co.  are  the  auctioneers  ;  and,  by 
catalogue  and  to  the  highest  bidder,  they  will,  lot  by 
lot.  dispose  of  the  balance  of  the  immense  stock  of 
furniture,  rich  and  elegant  variety  of  drawing-room 
and  parlor  upholstery,  magnificent  dining-room  and 
office  furniture,  upholstery  goods,  and  cabinet  hard- 
ware. This  sale  is  an  opportunity  for  the  possession 
of  elegant  furniture  that  should  be  improved.  Such 
a  stock  rarely  comes  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
It  is  the  advantage  of  a  forced  sale,  where  profit  is 
sacrificed  and  loss  sustained  by  the  manufacturer. 
Everything  is  new,  and  many  of  the  goods  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  first  sale,' being  then  in  process  of 
manufacture,  and  of  later  and  more  desirable  styles. 
In  addition  to  the  completed  goods,  the  catalogue 
offers  all  of  the  upholstery  raw  material,  consisting  of 
choice  selections  of  coverings  in  raw  silk,  satines,  bro- 
cades, satin  tapestry,  reps,  gimps,  tassels,  fringes,  of 
great  value  and  variety.  The  last  and  closing  auction 
sale  will  last  four  days.  The  first  three  will  be  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  the  finished  furniture,  now  in  ware- 
rooms,  and  are  the  days  that  should  be  remembered 
by  housekeepers.  For  be  it  understood  that  this  is 
the  closing  sale,  in  fact,  as  the  premises  must  be  va- 
cated before  December  20.  For  a  complete  list  and 
description  of  the  furniture,  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  invited  to  the  catalogues,  which  will  be 
ready  on  Monday,  November  29,  and  can  be  obtained 
either  at  the  factory,  or  the  auctioneers'  salesrooms, 
729  Market  Street. 

STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amorv  Sillivan- Manager 

Fred.  Lyster Musical  Director 

Lolis  A  Morgan-stern...- Treasurer 

E.  Ambrose Stage  Manager 

OVERWELMING     SUCCESS 

Of  America's  greatest  comedian, 

JOHN     E.    OWENS 

AS ...  . 

ALLEN  TRUEMAN,  A  CATTLE  DEALER, 

In    his     new   American   comedy,     in    four     acts,    adapted 
specially  for  him  by  Percy  Wilson,  entitled 

THAT   MAN    FROM   CATTARAUGUS. 

Entirely  new  and  appropriate  scenery. 

MATINEE  TO-DAY  AT  2  O'CLOCK, 
Every  evening  at  8  o'clock  until  further  notice. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION: 

Dress  Circle $1  °° 

Family  Circle 5° 

Matinees— Fifty  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

£3T  No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats.  Box  Office  open 
from  9  a.  M.  for  the  sale  of  reserved  se^its. 

r\ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 

ERNST   HARTMANN'S 
FIRST    PIANO    RECITAL 

(Of  a  series  of  four), 
DASHAWAY  HALL,    FRIDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  3. 

Tickets,  including  reserved  seats,  $1.00.  Seats  can  be 
secured  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  117  Post  Street,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 

CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

and  BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

AT  C.  BEACH'S 

107  Montgomery  Street, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL. 


OHLER 


CEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA 
MONDS,  FRENCH   CLOCKS,  OPERA    GLASSES,  and  NOVEL 

TIES  pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


CHICKERINC  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

TUe  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany,    L.  it.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGENT,  SO.  23  DUPOXT  ST. 


H.  SIERIN 


19  MONTGOMERY  AND  10T  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM 
BROIDERIES,  FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  Full  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


AT  COST! 


POSITIVELY   RETIRING   FROM    BUSINESS  I 

In  order  to  close  business  by  December  31,  we  are  offering 
our  entire  stock  of  Books  at  ABSOLUTE   COST. 

It  comprises  Beautiful  Works  in  every  department  of  Liter- 
ature, specially  imported  from  London  and  New  York  for  the 
HOLIDAY  TRADE,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  selected  stock  in 
San  Francisco.  Holiday  buyers  will  save  a  large  percentage 
by  purchasing  from  us,  as  everything  has  been  marked  down 
from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
STANDARD  BOOKS  AT  FIRST  COST. 

FINE  ART  BOOHS  AT  COST  IN  LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOHS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  AT  COST  IN  NEW  YORK. 

RARE  BOOKS  AT  INVOICE  COST. 
BOOKS    OF    EVERY   DESCRIPTION   AT  AUCTION    PRICES. 

H.    KELLER    &    CO. 

116    POST   STREET,   ABOVE    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 


WOLFF   &    RHEIXHOLD.    !Vo.   500   Battery  St.,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated   Champagne. 


&GHASE.   PIANOS. 


BILLLXGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to   their  largely  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  goods  in  all  departments  of  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Business, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES  OFFERED. 


STANDARD,      MISCELLANEOUS      AND 
JUVENILE    BOOK«. 

This  department  has  been  enlarged,  and  embraces  a  full 
line  of  each  publisher.  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Bibles,  Prayers,  Hymnals,  etc.,  etc. 
Orders  filled  on  day  of  receipt. 

FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  STATIONERY, 


Embracing  full  lines 


af  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  includ- 
ing all  the  new  novelties. 
ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND     VIENNA     FANCY 
GOODS,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Crystal,  Gilt  and  Bronze 
Inkstands, 

PHOTOGRAPH    ALBUMS, 

Portemonnaies,  Purses,  and  Card  Cases.  An  endless  variety 
of  novelties  suitable  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

Jt5T  Inquiries  regarding  prices  or  any  desired  information 
solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  answered. 

&sT  Descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication.   

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Booksellers    and    Stationers, 
3  Montgomery  Street, 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Masonic  Temple. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

**-*      PROF.    DE     FILIPPE    gives  personal   instruction 

in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  s  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


BUTTERSGK'S 

PATTERNS- DEC.      STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL    EASTON. 

EAST0N&ELDR1DGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

%%  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


CHOICE  REAL  ESTATE 


AUOTIO 


NEW    DEPARTURE. 

EASTOX  &  ELDRIDGE  will  offer 
AT  AUCTION  next  Saturday  even- 
ing, Xov.  37.  at  7:30,  at  their  Sales- 
room, Xo.  23  Montgomery  St.,  on 
easy  terms. 

FIXE  PROPERTY  for  investment 
on  Post  St.,  37.6  east  of  Larkin,  lot 
50xS7.6,  with  fine  improvements, 
paying  $135  per  month. 

Finely  located  50-vara  lot,  S.  W. 
corner  Geary  and  Franklin,  having 
three  frontages.  The  only  vacant 
property  in  the  surroundings. 

Large  lot  and  house.  Xo.  1350  Post 
St..  north  side,  between  Larkin  and 
Gough,  magnificent  block. 

Also,  Xo.  580  Western  Addition, 
bounded  by  Sacramento,  Baker,  and 
Lyon  Sts.,  as  a  whole  or  in  large  sub- 
divisions; property  on  grade;  'view 
unsurpassed.  California  Cable  Road 
passes  the  property.  California  St. 
work  completed.  Baker  and  Lyon 
Sts.  graded.  Terms  one  -  quarter 
cash,  balance  in  1.  2,  and  3  years  at 
8  per  cent.  Catalogue,  with  terms, 
diagrams,  etc.,  now  ready  at  Sales- 
room. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  above  described  proper- 
ty, all  centrally  located,  and  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city. 


EASTON   &   ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Kstate  and  General  Auctioneers, 
22    MONTGOMERY    STREET,  opposite  Lick  House. 


137  AND  139  POST  STKEF.T, 

NEAR  DCPONT 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

An  orator  mighty,  called  Gough, 
Wanted  Canada  men  to  "  swear  off;" 

But  they  paid  not  enough, 

So  he  got  in  a  huff, 
And  homeward  did  John  B.  go-off. 

—  Toronto  Grip. 

When  Sarah  Jane,  the  moral  miss, 
Declares  it  very  wrong  to  kiss, 

I'll  bet  a  shilling  I  see  through  it : 
The  damsel,  fairly  understood, 
Feels  just  as  any  Christian  should — 

She'd  rather  suffer  wrong  than  do  it. 

— New  York  Express. 

A  letter  of  Sherman's  once  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  Private  Dalzell, 

Which  he  gave  to  the  press ; 

But  it  made  such  a  mess 
That  Sherman  wished  him  in — Halifax. 

— Indianapolis  Herald. 


In  an  ancient  volume  Mexican 
I  read  when  my  heart  was  young 

(With  the  aid  of  a  second-hand  lexicon 
I  had  mastered  that  lovely  tongue), 

How  there  once  was  a  mighty  divinity, 
Who  snatched,  with  a  fiendish  laugh, 

The  scalp  of  a  person  the  minute  he 
Asked  for  an  autograph. 

And  I  sometimes  think  that,  amid  you  all 

Who  hunt  for  signatures, 
If  I  were  but  that  individual, 

The  scalp  I'd  snatch  would  be  yours. 
— Longfellow  to  the  Autograph  Fiend. 

The   Ague. 
.    Once  upon  an  evening  bleary, 

While  I  sat  me,   dreaming,  dreary, 
In  the  sunshine,  thinking  over 

Things  that  passed  in  days  of  yore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  sleeping, 
Gently  came  a  something  creeping, 
Creeping  upward  from  the  floor. 
"  'Tis  a  cooling  breeze,"  I  muttered, 
"  From  the  regions  'neath  the  floor  ; 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah  !  distinctly  I  remember — 
It  was  in  that  wet  September, 
When  the  earth,  and  every  member 

Of  creation  that  it  bore, 
Had  for  weeks  and  months  been  soaking, 
In  the  meanest,  most  provoking. 
Foggy  rain,  that,  without  joking. 

We  had  ever  seen  before  ; 
So  I  knew  it  must  be  very 

Cold  and  damp  beneath  the  floor- 
Very  cold  beneath  the  floor. 

So  I  sat  me,  nearly  napping, 

In  the  sunshine,  stretching,  gaping, 

With  a  feeling  quite  delighted 

With  the  breezes  'neath  the  door, 
Till  I  felt  me  growing  colder. 
And  the  stretching  waxing  bolder, 
And  myself  now  feeling  older, 

Older  than  I  felt  before  ; 
Feeling  that  my  joints  were  stiffer 

Than  they  were  in  days  of  yore, 

Stiffer  than  they'd  been  before. 

All  along  my  back  the  creeping 
Soon  gave  place  to  rustling,  leaping  ; 
As  if  countless  frozen  demons 

Had  concluded  to  explore 
All  the  cavities — the  varmints — 
'Twixt  me  and  my  nether  garments, 

Through  my  boots  into  the  floor  ; 
Then  I  found  myself  a-shaking, 

Gently  shaking  more  and  more, 

Every  moment  more  and  more. 

'Twas  the  ague  ;  and  it  shook  me 
Into  heavy  clothes,  and  took  me 
Shaking  to  the  kitchen,  every 

Place  where  there  was  warmth  in  store ; 
Shaking  till  the  china  rattled, 
Shaking  till  the  morals  battled  ; 
Shaking,  and  with  all  my  warming, 

Feeling  colder  than  before  ; 
Shaking  till  it  had  exhausted 

All  its  powers  to  shake  me  more, 

Till  it  could  not  shake  me  more. 

Then  it  rested  till  the  morrow, 
When  it  came  with  all  the  horror 
That  it  had  the  face  to  borrow, 

Shaking,  shaking  as  before. 
And  from  that  day  in  September — 
Day  which  I  shall  long  remember — 
It  has  made  diurnal  visits, 

Shaking  shaking  ;  oh,  so  sore  ! 
Shaking  off  my  boots,  and  shaking 

Me  to  bed,  if  nothing  more, 

Fully  this,  if  nothing  more. 

And  to-day,  the  swallows  flitting 
Round  my  cottage  see  me  sitting 
Moodily  within  the  sunshine 

Just  inside  my  silent  door. 
Waiting  for  the  ague,  seeming 
Like  a  man  forever  dreaming ; 
And  the  sunlight  on  me  streaming' 

Casts  no  shadow  on  the  floor, 
For  I  am  too  thin  and  sallow 

To  make  shadows  on  the  floor, 

Nary  a  shadow  any  more.  — Anon. 

She  may  dress  in  silk,  or  may  dress  in  satin, 
May  know  the  languages,  Greek  and  Latin, 
May  know  fine  art,  may  love  and  sigh — 
But  she  ain't  no  good  if  she  can't  make  pie. 
— "  Thrice  a  Widower." 

Bitterer  than  all  imagined  things  that  were 
■In  the  dead  days  with  dreaming  dolorous  ; 

Than  the  sad  sea's  salt  spume  blown  bitterer  ; 
Than  sighs  that  shake  with  tears  turned  tremulous  ; 

Bitterer  than  glad  things  garnered  like  to  grain, 
In  season  of  sorrow  made  most  manifest  ; 

Bitterer  than  passion  preluded  of  pain, 
With  heaving  heaviness  of  hot  pangs  opprest  ; 

Yea,  bitterer  than  all  these,  direr  and  more  dread, 
1  have  given  thee  for  a  chrism  and  crown  a  curse  ; 

Yea,  for  a  crown  and  covering  to  thine  head 
Which  thou  in  barren  brine  m?yest  straight  immerse. 
— Swinburne  in  an  Allium. 


CONSTIPATION 

Or  Habitual  Costiveness,  invariably  causes  general  derange- 
ment of  the  entire  system,  and  begets  many  diseases  that  are 
gloomy  in  their  aspect,  and  often  hazardous  to  health  and  life. 
Persons  of  this  habit  of  body  are  subject  to  Melancholy  Feel- 
ings, Headache,  Low  Spirits,  Timidity,  Defective  Memory, 
Nervousness,  Fevers,  Languor,  Drowsiness,  Irritable  Temper, 
Indisposition,  and  other  consequent  symptoms,  which  often  unfits 
the  sufferer  for  business  or  agreeable  associations. 

REGULAR   HABIT  OF  BODY 

alone  can  cori'ect  the  evils  enumerated  above,  and  nothing  sue. 
ceeds  so  well  in  achieving  and  maintaining  this  condition  as 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative. 

By  its  use  not  only  is  the  System  Renovated  and 
Cleansed  of '  all  impurities,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  harmonious  changes  thus  created,  there  per- 
vades the  entire  organism  a  feeling  of  satiety  ;  the 
mental  faculties  perform  their  functions  with 
renewed  vivacity,  and  there  is  an  exhilaration 
of  mind,  freedom  of  thought,  and perfect  heart 's 
ease  that  bespeak  the  full  enjoyment  of  health. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  Sold  by  Druggists  at  60e.  a  Box. 
I©- AVOID  COUNTERFEITS  AND  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. -®g 


INSURANCE       tof       COMPANY 

^2j  OF  CALIFORNIA.  (g^ 

Assets,        -       -       -       $1,200,000 

.  ♦■ . 

The  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

'IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iran  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  St  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne.  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F, 


w 


FRANK  KENNEDY. 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.     Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


JOBN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINK 
^1      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  I  'i  tigirists"  I  ilasswitre. 


JDELCHER  SILVER  MINING   CO. 

Location  of  principal  pb.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1880,  an 
assessment  {No.  25)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM    WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office— Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining"  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1S80,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  puklic  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  tu  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the. 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  - 
Stock  Exchange-  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 
-  Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  18S0,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (ioih)  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock   , 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


(TIERRA  NE  VA  DA  .SIL  VER  MINING 

*"~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o'~  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  nth  dayof  November,  1880,  an  assess? 
ment  (No.  66)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  (4th)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


(TILVER  HILL   MINING   CO. 

*~-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first (21st)  dayof  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  January,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary.    ■ 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

^~^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. —San  Francisco,  November  15,  1SS0— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  61)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  November  20,  I 
1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAVLOR,  Secretary. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


office, 

WORKS, 


-      -       -      215  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Bramuui     Is. 


C.  SPRECKELS.  President, 

|.  D.  SPRECKEU3,  Vice-President, 

V   r    SPRECKEI-S,  Seer  infl 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  THURSDA  Y,  Nov.  iS, 

1SS0,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave- SAN  FRANCISCO: 

/-?  Q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "  Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

§00  ^. -M..  Daily,  Ij>cal  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express,  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    30^'  ^">  D^ty-i  Atlantic  Express  via 

/    +J  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

j Q  qq  A.   M.j   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose-at 

5.2O  P.    M. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
L/("/     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a    qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

lf..\JKJ  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Cotton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Rio  Mimbres,  1,198  miles  from  San 
Francisco  (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  be- 
tween  Oakland,    Los   Angeles,   Yuma,    and    Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

1  Of)  ^'  ^">  ^un^a}'s   Excepted,   Sacra- 

£f-'T-/i~S  memo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

//    20  ^'   ^">    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

7~'<J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento,"  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

//    ■?  (9  P'  ^">  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^T  **J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  '■*'*''     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

J  *  1--"!-/  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a,  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v. 
M.,  4.00  p.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  m. 


-  f\s\  P.  M.j  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

).UU    Train  via  Oakland,  I 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


j  6.10     12.30 


7-3° 
S.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9-3o 
10.00 
10.30 


-3o 


3-co 

4.00 
5.00 


*8.io 
•9.20 


B   7.30 

li  8.30 

B9.30 


03-30 

114-30 
us-30 

B  6.30 
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Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


mmsMmi 


;g>  jz  jvi  lroad.1?  ; 
BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  i83o,  and  until  fur- 


ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

0  --  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
0  ,lu   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

tfo^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

1  r\  f,-,  A-  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
/U.J.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

jJSjTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  83s'  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

_  ->/0  P-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
,1'J^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.    _r  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 
4"* J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
6    OH  R    M*    DA1LY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
U'jV  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following   Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

&W  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points, east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  v.  m.  daily. 


s 


OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  T  p  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
®  •  *  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Fellon,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
4  on  P*  ^-  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
f'j''  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M, 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5„-  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•  t-'t/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30.0-30. 
7.30,  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5.4s,  '6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35,  z-35.  3-35.  4-38. 
5-35,  6-35.  9-3°.  and  IO-°°  p-  M- 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
CREEK' ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily— 7.15 — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m, 
2.15  and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  p.  m. 
From  Oakland  -Daily — 8.03  and  10.05  a.  m.     iz.05 — 3.05 
and  5.05  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.05  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN," 

1  icnera!  Sup't.  .  Gen.  t'ass.  and  Ticket  Ag't 


RUBBER 


TRADE 

Maltese 


MARK 

Cross. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Garden  Hose. 


rpULL  STOCK  OF  EVERY  KIND  Of 

■*         RUBBER  GOODS. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  MANAGER, 

501   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


flCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Thursday,  Dec.  16. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN   LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 

and   Southern   Coast  Ports,    leaving   San    Francisco   about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine, 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
4TJ  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


A  NY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

^  "*■  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
I  Street. 


Jk  % 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS, 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance   Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 


Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $3T,092,750 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


*pHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital  $3,000,000 

WillI am  Alvord : President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  japan, 

India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation, 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  , Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


JJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  tip  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  I,  1SS0 501,106  J4 

PRESI  DENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

I'nitert   Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Phila. 

A  TO.  440    CALIFORNIA    STREET.      W.  L. 
IV     ELLIOTT  &  SON,  General  Agents. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Fi 


H.   L.   DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY J.   E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISOO. 

SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
ItST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used    upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi  Janos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

G44  Market  St.,  op».  Palace  Hotel. 


Our  Lady's  RIXG-B.iCK  ROCKER, 
No.  ■Hi,  $».00. 


A  magnificent  assortment  of  RAT- 
TAN CHAIRS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  elegantly  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT. 


JOE  POHEIM 


"THE  TAILOR," 


H 


AS    JUST    RECEIVED    A    FINE 

line  of  French,  English,  and  Domestic  Woolens,  of 
the  Latest  Styles,  which  he  will  make  up : 

Suits  made  to  order  from  -  $20 
Pants  made  to  order  from  -  5 
Fine  Beaver  Snifs  to  order  from  35 
Overcoats  made  to  order  from     15 

A  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed,  or  No  Sale. 


S^  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  any  address. 

NOS.    203    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
103    THIRD    STREET,    AND 

724    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$5 


to  £20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  IHiddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
33TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 

SPECIALTY  FORTHIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


$7- 


>P  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costlyout- 
"=     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALM  ER'S 

No.  726  Market  Street. 


AMISH'S 


DIAMONDS 

f\F  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
*■'     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  Morse   Diamond -Cutting   Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


MUSICAL 


M. 


J.  PAILLARD  6V=  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


A  New  Evening  Paper 
THE    EPIGRAM. 


Next  Saturday  evening  there  will  be  issued  from  this  office 
the  first  number  of  an  evening  paper,  THE  EPIGRAM. 

The  new  journal  will  be  a  novelty — bright,  lively,  and 
local  in  its  flavor  ;  employing  the  best  talent  available,  and 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  daily  publications. 

In  the  city  of  Oakland  THE  EPIGRAM  will  be  for  sale 
by  news  dealers,  news  boys,  and  the  trade  generally. 

Dealers  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  will  be 
supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  413  Wash- 
ington Street,   to  whom   all   orders  should   be   addressed. 


L  Eclipse      champagne      Extra 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  many  other  novelties,  at 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  GO.'S, 

Booksellers,      Stationers,     and 
Music  Dealers, 

15  DUPONT  STREET,  NEAR  MARKET. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY 

Have  received  a  complete  assortment  of 

HOLIDAY  GOODSI 

Would  be   glad   to   have  you  call   and   examine.     FREE 
ART  GALLERY. 

19  AND   21    POST  STREET. 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


NEW  JEWELRY 

—  AND  — 

SILVERWARE 


JUST  RECEIVED,  A  CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  IX  JEWELRY,  DIA- 
MOND ORNAMENTS,  &  STERL- 
ING SILVERWARE, WHICH  WE 
OFFER  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our 
prices  and  styles  before  purchasing. 


N  &  LEVY, 


119  Montgomery  Street. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N< 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


•  Cti ARLE  S  R .  ALL  EN  • 

12.0  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'GCO. 


ARMY  ANB  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.  420  market  Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families,    £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

TpURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
~L  TJRES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &.  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street, 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
JMPORTERS   AND    DEALERS    I.V    PER- 
J-     fumery,  Colognes.  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


FREE 


8  Samples  tnd  Citalopue  of  beat  sell- 
ing article!  oa    earth.    World 

Mfg  CO.   122  KA3SAO-  ST.  M.Y. 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 


i»&£-*..:.-..- 

patterns.  We  IMPORT  DIRECT  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern'  States. 
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A  PATERNOSTER. 


By  Nathan,  an  Essenian. 


If  one  should  read  the  "Iliad"  consecutively,  until  his 
feelings  and  intellect  should  become  attuned  to  the  melodi- 
■  ous  but  direct  and  simple  style  of  the  grand  old  master,  and 
should  then  peruse  some  pages  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  elegant 
and  intricate  word-paintings,  or  of  Mr.  Browning's  involved, 
self-torturing,  introspective,  philosophical,  and  psychological 
anatomizings,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that 
Homer  is  not  more  distant  from  Browning  and  the  poet  laur- 
eate, chronologically,  than  he  is  in  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  all  of  the  processes  of  thought  and  of  expression.  But 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  epic  and  the  modern  Eng- 
lishmen, as  to  emotional  and  intellectual  form  and  substance, 
is  far  less  than  the  difference  between  the  .teachings  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  uttered  by  Himself  and  as  understood  by 
those  who  heard  Him,  and  the  same  teachings  as  now  inter- 
preted and  taught  by  ecclesiasticism.  And  even  in  so  simple, 
sacred,  and  terse  a  lesson  as  the  Paternoster  this  vast  differ- 
ence becomes  apparent  upon  any  critical  examination  of  the 
text  of  Matthew  iv.,  9  to  15,  inclusive.  This  passage  is  as 
follows:  (9)  "After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye:  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  (10) 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  (n)  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  (12)  and  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  (13)  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  :  For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever. 
Amen.  (14)  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  (15)  But  if  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses.1' 

St.  Luke  (xi.,  2-4)  gives  the  same  form  of  prayer  in  sub- 
stance, but  the  "forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debt- 
ors" becomes  "forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us  "  ;  and  the  last  clause  of  verse  thir- 
teen is  omitted  altogether. 

Now,  the  very  first  criticism  which  any  unprejudiced  and  in- 
telligent scholar  would  make  upon  these  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  is  this  :  Whatever  is  meant  by  the  word  "debts," 
in  verse  twelve,  the  failure  to  do  or  discharge  that  thing  is 
denominated  "trespasses"  in  verses  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and 
is  called  "sins"  in  the  extract  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
If  this  is  not  true,  then  the  Paternoster  itself  is  merest  galli- 
mawfrey. 

The  question  is  this  :  Did  Jesus,  by  dictating  this  prayer, 
intend  to  teach  us  what  ecclesiasticism  now  instructs  us  to 
be  the  meaning  of  it?  If  not,  what  did  He  design  to  teach 
us?     Let  us  briefly  examine  this  question. 

The  words  rendered  "debts"  and  "  debtors"  in  the  twelfth 
verse  (opheilemata  and  opheiletais)  are  substantives  derived 
from  the  verb  ophio,  which  means  to  owe,  to  be  indebted  to, 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to.  Like  the  word  "  debt "  in  Eng- 
lish, it  imported  an  obligation  to  be  discharged  primarily  in 
money,  labor,  or  commodities.  Followed  by  some  word  in- 
dicating what  thing  constitutes  the  debt,  it,  of  course,  would 
signify  that  the  thing  owing  was  not  money,  services,  or  com- 
modities, but  something  else  :  e.  g.,  diken  opheilein,  to  owe 
(i.  e.,  incur)  punishment ;  charin  opheilein,  to  owe  thanks, 
etc.  ;  and  in  a  general  sense,  ta  opheilome?ia  (things  owing) 
means  debts,  tribute,  taxes.  But  the  obligation  primarily 
imported  is  a  pecuniary  one,  and  the  secondary  or  derivative 
significations  of  it  never  appear,  except  by  the  use  of  some 
word  or  phrase  indicating  that  the  debt  consisted  of  some 
other  thing  than  money.  In  the  Paternoster  no  such  word 
is  used.  Certainly  if  one  who  spoke  the  Greek  of  that 
day  had  heard  Jesus  (or  any  one  else)  saying  aphes  hemin 
ta  opheilemata  hemon,  he  would  never  have  supposed  that  by 
the  word  "  debts  "  (opheilemata)  the  speaker  meant  to  signify 
what  ecclesiasticism  denominated  "sins." 

The  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  never  had  any  good  reason  to 
say  (as  they  uniformly  do)  that  the  debts  mentioned  in  the 
Paternoster  are  only  debts  of  duty,  and  "have  no  reference  to 
debts  of  business" — obligations  owing  in  money,  services,  or 
commodities  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  reason  that  can  justify 
the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  such  interpret- 
ation became  necessary  in  order  to  conform  the  text  to  or- 
thodox theological  perceptions  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
which  "  orthodox  "  perceptions  are,  beyond  all  question,  erro- 
neous. 

The  words  "  aphes"  aphiemen,  aphele,  and  aphedei,  in  the 
twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  verses  (which  are  translated 
by  the  word  "forgive"),  do  not  contain  the  ecclesiastical  idea 
of  forgiveness  (videlicit,  of  sins).  These  words  are  inflec- 
tions of  the  verb  aphiemi,  which  means  to  send  forth,  to  send 
away,  to  let  go,  to  loose,  to  set  free,  to  release  ;  but  it  con- 
tains not  the  slightest  intimation  that  either  the  thing  spoken 
of,  or  the  act  of  sending  off,  letting  go,  or  releasing  that 
thing,  is  possessed  of  any  moral  quality  or  attribute  what- 
ever. Aphienai  ta  opheilemata  signifies  to  release  the  debts, 
but  does  not  signify  that  any  such  idea  as  right  and  wrong 
is  involved  in  the  transaction,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  or  on  that  of  the  creditor.  To  translate  it  "  forgive  " 
is  a  mere  ecclesiasticism. 

The  word  paraptomata,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
verses, (which  is  rendered  "trespasses"  in  our  English  version) 
does  not  contain  either  the  common  law  or  the  ecclesiastical 


idea  imported  by  the  word  "trespass."  The  idea  of  "a  sin, 
offense,  or  unlawful  entry,"  is  not  in  this  word.  It  is  a  de- 
rivative from  the  verb  parapipto,  which  signifies  to  fall  in  the 
way  of,  to  fall  out,  to  happen  incidentally,  to  occur  by  chance, 
to  miss,  to  fail,  to  err  ;  but  without  any  intimation  that  the 
happenings,  the  mere  accident,  the  failure,  is  either  willful 
or  sinful,  or  that  the  act,  or  thing  spoken  of  is  possessed  of 
any  ethical  quality  whatever.  The  translation  of  this  word 
into  "trespasses"  is  a  mere  ecclesiasticism,  resorted  to  in 
order  to  conform  the  text  to  theological  notions  of  things. 

In  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  Paternoster  (Luke  xi.,  4)  in- 
stead of  aphes  hemin  ta  opheilemata  ("  forgive  us  our  debts  ") 
we  have  aphes  hemin  tas  hamartias  (which  becomes,  in  our 
English  version,  "forgive  us  our  sins  ").  But  it  is  no  more 
untrue  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  forgiveness  is 
contained  in  the  word  aphes,  than  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  tas 
hamartias  signifies  any  such  thing  as  is  meant  by  the  eccle- 
siastical word  "sins."  Hamartias  is  derived  from  the  verb 
hamartano,  which  means  to  miss  one's  aim,  to  fail,  to  err ; 
and  the  word  does  not  contain  the  ghost  of  an  intimation 
that  the  miss,  failure,  or  error  is  a  fault,  or  that  it  is  possessed 
of  any,  moral  quality  whatever.  To  translate  hamartias 
"  sins,"  is,  therefore,  a  mere  ecclesiasticism  necessary  to  con- 
form the  text  to  established  theological  notions. 

The  word  peigasmon,  in  the  thirteenth  verse  (rendered 
"  temptation  "  in  our  English  version),  does  not  involve  any 
such  idea  as  is  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the 
word  "temptation."  It  is  a  derivative  from  the  verb peirao, 
and  signifies  a  trial,  effort,  endeavor.  It  contains  no  such 
idea  as  a  solicitation  to  evil  without  the  addition  of  other 
words  showing  the  sense  to  be  so,  and  to  translate  it  by  the 
ecclesiastical  word  "  temptation  "  is  only  another  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  conform  the  text  to  theological  notions. 

The  word  ponerou,  in  verse  thirteen  (which  is  rendered 
"evil"  in  our  English  version),  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
wickedness,  except  in  so  far  as  labor  may  be  considered  a 
curse.  The  word  is  perived  from  the  verb  poneo,  which 
means  to  labor  for  a  living,  to  labor  at,  to  toil,  to  work  out, 
to  occasion  labor,  trouble,  toil,  distress  ;  to  endure,  to  be 
worn  out,  to  be  shattered.  Poneros  is  that  which  causes 
trouble,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  and  our  word 
"troublesome"  is  a  very  good  translation  of  it,  as  it  (like 
the  original)  does  not  imply  any  moral  quality  in  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  To  translate  it  "  evil"  (at  least  in  the  eccle- 
siastical sense  of  evil)  is  a  mere  effort  to  conform  the  text  to 
theological  notions. 

If,  therefore,  we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  Greek 
text  contains  the  real  meaning  of  the  Paternoster  as  dic- 
tated by  Jesus,  we  may,  perhaps,  approximate  that  meaning 
closely  by  transposing  the  original  to  suit  English  idioms, 
and  giving  it  a  literal  translation,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  what  Jesus  did  say  was  this  : 

Houtos    oun    proseuchesthe  humeis"    Pater  hemon    ho  en  tois 

Thus    therefore  pray  ye:         Father    of  us   which  (art)  in    the 

ouranois,  agiastheto  to  onoma    sou"    (10)  Eltheto  he  basileia     sou* 
heavens,     be  hallowed  the   name     of  Thee.  Come    the  kingdom  of  Thee : 

genetheto   to   thelema     sou,      hos    en  ourano,    kai      epi     tes    ges. 
be  done      the        will      of  Thee,     as      in      heaven,     also     upon     the     earth. 

(11)  Ton   arton   hemon  ton  epiousion   dos   hemin   semeron.    (12)  Kai 
The     bread      of  us      —     sufficient     give     to  us      each  day.  And 

aphes  hemin  tas  opheilemata  hemon  hos  kai  hemeis  aphiemen  tois 
release    to  us     the  debts  of  us       as    also       we     release(them)  tothe 

opheiletais   hemon.     (13)    Kai   me  eisenegkes   hemas  eis   peirasmon, 
debtors  of  us.  And    not         bring  us        into         trial, 

alia  rusai  hemas  apo  tou  ponerou  hoti  sou  estin  he  basileia, 
but    deliver      us       from   the       evil       because  of  Thee       is        the     kingdom, 

kai  he  dunamis,  kai  he  doxa,  eis  teus  aionas'  amen.  (14)  Ean 
and  the     power,      and  the  doctrine,  during  Thy  duration.    Amen.  If 

gar  aphete  tois  anthropois  ta  paraptomata  auton,  aphesei  kai 
for    ye  release  to  the  men  the         failures        of  them,  will  release   also 

humin  ho  Pater  humon  ho  ouranios.  (15)  Ean  de  me  aphete 
to  you     the    Father    of  you     the     heavenly.  But      if    not  release  you 

tois  anthropois  ta  paraptomata  auton,  oude  ho  Pater  humon 
to  the         men  the         failures  of  them,    neither  the    Father    of  you 

aphesei     ta  paraptomata  humon. 
wili  release   the        failures  of  you. 

Or,  according  to  Luke  xi,  4: 

Kai    aphes    hemin   tas  hamartias  hemon,  kai   gar  autoi  aphiemen 
And    release      to  us      the      failures         of  us,       as    also       we  release 

panti    opheilonti  hemin. 
every  one    indebted        to  us. 

Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  word  opheilemata  has  a  sig- 
nification as  broad  as  is  imparted  by  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word  "obligation,"  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  ecclesiastical 
idea  of  sin  (;'.  e.t  moral  delinquency),  because  of  failure  to 
discharge  obligation,  is  not  in  it  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  words  used  to  designate  this  failure  (ta  paraptomata,  tas 
hamartias)  that  implies  that  such  failure  may  not  result  as 
much  from  want  of  ability  to  discharge  the  obligation  as  from 
want  of  inclination ;  nothing  which  intimates  that  the  failure 
is  a  fault  rather  than  a  misfortune.  And  the  ideas  of  "sin," 
"  trespasses,"  and  "  forgiveness,"  which  the  ecclesiastics  have 
fastened  upon  the  text,  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  language 
of  Jesus,  and  strangers  to  his  thought.  In  other  words,  it  is 
just  simply  true,  beyond  any  question,  that  when  Jesus  (in 
the  Paternoster  and  elsewhere)  used  the  words  which  eccle- 
siasticism translates  "sins,"  "sinners,"  "trespasses,"  and  "for- 
giveness," He  never  used  a  single  word  or  phrase  that  implies 


any  such  ideas  as  wiholiness,  impiety,  or  the  willful  violatioti 
of  any  law,  human  or  divine.  The  words  that  He  did  use 
import  only  that  the  persons  of  whom  He  spoke  had  failed  to 
pursue  the  best  course,  or  had  failed  in  their  undertaking; 
and  this  failure  had  reference  generally  (if  not,  indeed,  al- 
ways) to  social  and  political  conduct,  and  seldom  (if  ever)  to 
any  kind  of  theological  dogma  or  spiritual  truths.  The  ec- 
clesiastical ideas  of  "  sin,"  "  sinners,"  "  trespasses,"  and  "for- 
giveness," are  the  product  of  other  minds  than  His — a  mere 
distillation  from  the  fermentation  of  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Ju- 
daisms and  ecclesiasticisms ;  for  the  notion  that  the  things 
spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  opheilemata  (the  failure  to  do,  which 
constitutes  paraptomata  ta  ha?narlias)  implies  any  moral 
taint  in  the  nature,  or  in  the  act,  of  the  persons  of  whom  He 
spoke  the  words,  is  not  in  the  expressions  used  by  Him,  and 
is  as  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  His  teachings  as  it  is  to  the 
philology  of  the  gospels ;  because  the  gospels  do  not  teach 
that  the  moral  taint  of  sin  was  ever  forgiven,  or  ever  will  be ; 
but  teach,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  expiated  by  punishment, 
atoned  for  by  Jesus — not  "  forgiven  "  at  all ;  and  that  what  a 
man  must  do  is  to  cease  to  do  wrong,  and  seek  to  do  right — 
not  in  any  mystical,  spiritual,  ecclesiastical  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  in  that  sense  which  is  taught  in  the  saying,  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you ;  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself  (your  neighbor  being  any  human  being 
that  needs  your  aid).  This  is  the  ethics  of  the  Paternoster, 
and  of  nearly  all  that  Jesus  taught.  And  because  He  under- 
stood perfectly  well  that  almost  all  wrong,  injustice,  and  un- 
charity  that  curses  the  world,  almost  every  violation  of  His 
ethical  code,  grows  out  of  false  and  idolatrous  notions,  laws, 
and  customs  relating  to  private  property-rights,  He  enforces 
His  ethical  truth  primarily  and  especially  as  to  pecuniary 
obligations,  and,  secondarily,  as  to  all  social  and  business  re- 
lations (opheilemata)  as  to  which  one  may,  for  any  reason, 
have  made  failures  (paraptomata  ta  hamartias) ;  and  His 
teaching  is  that  if  we  release  others  from  their  failures  to  us- 
ward,  God  will  let  us  off  from  those  obligations  in  which  we 
have  failed  as  to  Himself,  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  not  a  shade  of  even  the  ecclesiastical  meaning 
of  sin,  wickedness,  forgiveness,  duty,  or  obligation  for  which 
an  appropriate  and  expressive  word  can  not  be  found  in  the 
copious  and  elegant  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language;  but 
Jesus  did  not  use  those  words  in  the  Paternoster  (and  else- 
where), simply  because  He  did  not  mean  those  things.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  illustrate  this  truth  by  reference  to  the  text 
of  the  gospels. 

At  Matthew  v.,  46  and  47,  it  is  written:  "For  if  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 
what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same?"  The  "publicans"  (hoi  telonai)  were  tax-gath- 
erers. 

At  Luke  vi.,  32,  33,  34,  35,  it  is  written:  "For  if  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also 
love  those  that  love  them.  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  that 
do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do 
even  the  same.  And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope 
to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sin- 
ners to  receive  as  much  again.  But  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend  hoping  for  nothing  again;  and  your 
reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
highest."     Here,  "  sinners  "  is  hoi  hamartokoi. 

At  Mathew  ix.,  10-13  inclusive,  ft  is  written:  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  many  pub- 
licans and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples. And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his 
disciples,  Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners?" Here,  "publicans  and  sinners"  are  telonai  kai 
hamartoloi. 

Now  the  publicans  were  not  peculiarly  sinful  men  (St. 
Matthew  was  one  of  them,  and  was  in  office  when  Jesus 
"called"  him),  although  they  were  unpopular  because  of 
their  official  duties  ;  but  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  and  in  the  same  way  with  those  called  "  sinners," 
and  the  two  classes  are  so  completely  identified  as  being 
constituted  of  the  same  sort  of  people,  that  in  one  gospel 
only  "publicans"  are  named,  and  in  the  other  only  "sin- 
ners" are  named,  in  narrating  conversations  and  transactions 
in  which  both  classes  were  equally  concerned.  It  is,  there- 
fore, tr^ue  that  the  words  "  publicans  "  and  "  sinners  "  were 
not  used  to  designate  wicked  men  at  all,  but  only  to  desig- 
nate the  poor,  the  low,  the  unpopular  (and,  therefore,  not 
"respectable")  classes  upon  whom  the  proud  Pharisees 
looked  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Perhaps  we  would  get 
very  close  to  the  idea  which  Jesus  meant  to  convey,  by  using 
the  word  hoi  hamartoloi  ("sinners");  by  translating  it  liter- 
ally, and  saying  that  they  were  "  failures." 

It  is,  morever,  true  that  the  thing  for  which  Jesus  cen- 
sured the  publicans  and  sinners  was  for  ?iot  doing  what 
ecclesiasticism  never  requires  them  to  do.  He  says:  "  If  ye 
love  them  that  love  you  "  ;  "if  ye  do  good  to  them  that  do 
good  to  you";  "if  ye  lend  to  those  of  whom  ye  hope  to  re- 
ceive again";  "ye  are  no  better  than  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, for  even  they  do  these  things";  but  He  commands 
them  "love  your  enemies  "  ;  "do  good,  and  lend  hoping  for 
nothing  again"  ;  and  ecclesiasticism  tries  hard  to  e\ade  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  that  they  who  refuse  to  lend  on  that 
sort  of  security  are  no  better  than  publicars  and  ?;nners, 
by  "spiritual"  contortions  and  interpretations  trr 
variance  with  the  text.     It  is  very  true  that  to  obey  J 
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merest  fanaticism  under  our  existing  civil  and  social  systems 
(unless  all  men  would  do  so);  but  this  consideration  can  not 
alter  the  fact  that  Jesus  so  taught  and  commanded — it  only 
proves  one  of  two  things:  it  proves  that  Jesus  was  a  mere 
fanatic,  whom  no  sane  man  ought  to  respect  or  obey;  or 
else  it  proves  that  our  social  and  political  systems,  espec- 
ially as  to  private  property,  are  wrong. 

But  the  same  ecclesiastical  etiology  which  emasculates  the 
Paternoster,  and  those  passages  of  the  gospels  already  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  trying  ever  since  the  age  of  Constantine 
to  manipulate  all  that  Jesus  taught  so  as  to  conform  His  teach- 
ings to  the  notions  of  a  thoroughly  secularized  theology. 
This  could  be  demonstrated  perfectly  by  a  full  examination 
of  both  parables  and  homilies  as  set  forth  in  the  gospels. 
Our  limited  space  does  not  permit  the  citation  of  an  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  instances  and  arguments  upon  the  subject, 
but  we  will  glance  briefly  at  a  text  or  two. 

"Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."  Ecclesiasticism  sup- 
poses that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  but  something 
else — some  "spiritual"  sentimental! sm,  perhaps. 

"  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy 
friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich 
neighbors,  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again  and  a  recompense  be 
made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for 
they  can  not  recompense  thee,  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

Ecclesiasticism  declares  that  "Jesus  would  not  have  us 
give  the  poor  and  maimed  feasts,  for  it  would  be,  in  most 
cases,  to  mock  their  misery.  Bless  the  poor  in  a  discreet 
manner,  and  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  fulfilled."  The  "dis- 
creet manner"  of  the  ecclesiastics  (I  suppose)  means  with 
your  hand  on  your  pocket-book,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions taken  to  keep  any  from  supposing'  that  you  would,  even 
for  a  moment,  "put  yourself  on  a  level"  with  such  people. 
He  never  meant  that  you  ought  to  invite  Tar  Flat  to  go 
out  to  Nob  Hill  and  have  a  good  time  and  forget  its 
wretchedness.  He  only  meant  that  you  should  say  "  God 
bless  Tar  Flat;"  and  then,  on  Sunday,  drive  to  a  fashionable 
church,  and  thank  heaven  that  you  are  not  as  other  men,  nor 
even  as  are  the  people  of  Tar  Flat  and  of  the  Sand-lot. 
(You  will  find  full  instructions  upon  this  subject  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Luke,  xviii,  10  to  14  inclusive.) 

"  One  was  brought  to  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand 
talents ;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all 
that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The  servant,  there- 
fore, fell  down  and  worshiped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  pa- 
tience with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that 
servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and 
forgave  him  the  debt.  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and 
found  one  of  his  fellow-servants  which  owed  him  a  hundred 
pence,  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell 
down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not;  but 
went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 
So,  when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were 
sorry,  and  came  and  told  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then 
his  lord,  after  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst 
me;  should'st  thou  not  then  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fel- 
low-servant, even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee?  And  his  lord  was 
wroth, and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not 
everyone  his  brother  their  trespasses"  (paraptomata — fail- 
ures). 

Of  course,  the  ecclesiasticism  which  seeks  to  evade  the 
most  essential  truth  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Pater- 
noster, can  discover  nothing  in  the  passages  just  quoted 
which  refers  to  the  business  transactions  of  human  society; 
nothing  which  ought  to  interfere  with  that  legal  system  of 
private  ownership  of  property  which  Jesus  denounced  as 
mammon-worship;  nothing  which  ought  ever  to  have  abro- 
gated statutes  authorizing  imprisonment  for  debt;  nothing 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  due  enforcement  of  attachments, 
executions,  and  deeds  of  trust ;  nothing  which  ought  to  make 
the  borrower's  necessities  the  reason  for  a  loan,  rather  than 
his  ability  to  pay  the  usurer;  nothing  which  intimates  that 
the  sole  condition  upon  which  God  will  release  our  failures  to 
perform  the  (moral)  debts  we  owe  to  Him  is  that  we  release 
our  fellow-men  from  their  failures  in  the  debts  which  they  owe 
to  us,  and  especially  in  regard  to  debts  payable  in  money, 
labor,  or  commodities ;  and  Jesus  unquestionably  declared 
that  this  was  and  is  the  sole  condition. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  ecclesiasticism  has  dealt  unfairly 
with  the  text  of  the  gospels  by  resorting  to  translations  and 
interpretations  which  suppress  the  real  meaning  of  it,  but  it 
has  gone  far  toward  adopting  forms  of  prayer  never  author- 
ized by  Jesus,  and  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  taught.  He 
expressly  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  food  enough  to  last 
them  from  day  to  day,  and  never  in  any  way  authorized  them 
to  pray  for,  or  even  to  seek  for,  any  more.  Beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  He  intended  all  true  Christians  to  live  "from 
hand  to  mouth,"  and  intended  that  there  should  be  no  accu- 
mulation of  property  among  them,  except  by  His  church — 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "Give  unto  us  daily  our  daily 
bread."  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth" 
(me  thesaurizete  humin  thesaurous — "Hoard  not  up  in  store- 
houses for  future  use").  "Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon." "A  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (the  word  is  plousios — "rich,"  "opulent";  i.  e.,  not 
"one  whose  heart  is  set  on  riches";  not  "one  who  makes  an 
evil  use  of  riches";  not  "one  who  unjustly  acquires  riches"; 
but  one  who  is  rich,  no  matter  how  he  obtained  opulence). 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domin- 
ion over  them,  and  they  that  be  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister,  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  "  How 
can  ye  believe  which  seek  honor  one  of  another?"  "  Call  no 
man  master,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
arc  brethren."  "Call  no  man  Rabbi."  "  Sell  whatever  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven."     "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms." 


These  teachings  of  Jesus  (and  nearly  everything  else  that 
He  uttered)  were  manifestly  designed  to  root  out  of  the  heart 
of  every  Christian  the  very  idea  of  private-p7'operty  rights ; 
they  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  preservation  of  such 
rights,  and  are  merest  rhapsody  and  fanaticism  unless  they 
were  intended  to  accomplish  that  result.  Christianity  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  this  grand,  redeeming  purpose 
when  Constantine  secularized  the  church,  subverted  Christi- 
anity, and  substituted  for  it  an  ecclesiastical  system  as  de- 
voted to  the  idolatry  of  mammon  as  was  the  Judaism  which 
Jesus  sought  to  overthrow.  By  just  as  much  as  ecclesiasti- 
cism has  come  snort  of  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
social  and  political  system  taught  by  Jesus,  by  just  so  much 
it  has  made  broader  its  phylacteries  and  phariseeisms  on  the 
side  of  "spiritual"  sentimentalisms.  The  fashionable  style  of 
"orthodox"  praying  is  for  "national  prosperity "  (although 
Jesus  commanded  them  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come," 
knowing  that  the  success  of  this  "  kingdom  "  ?iecessarily  in- 
volved the  subversion 'of  human  government);  for  "greater 
spiritual  enlightenment";  for  "growth  in  grace";  for  "pur- 
ity of  heart"  ;  for  "higher  attainments  in  the  divine  life"  ; 
and  for  infinite  variations  in  the  phenomena  and  nomencla- 
ture of  psychological  sentimentalisms.  Jesus  never  author- 
ized any  human  being  to  offer  up  any  such  petitions.  They 
are.  mere  Judaisms  and  ecclesiasticisms.  There  is  not  a 
tinge  of  this  "higher  religious  culture"  in  the  Paternoster, 
nor  in  anything  that  He  ever  taught.  He  commanded  men 
to  believe  in  Him,  and,  by  reason  of  that  faith,  to  do  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  without  selfishness,  especially  without 
selfishness  in  regard  to  private-property  rights,  thus  prepar- 
ing His  church  to  abolish  all  such  rights,  the  assertion  of 
which  is  mammon-worship — the  airse  of  the  human  race  in 
all  lands  and  ages — the  fountain  from  which  crime,  hatred, 
and  violence  flow  forever.  No  merely  "spiritual"  exalta- 
tions, contortions,  and  agonies  can  compensate  mankind  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  property-law  ordained  by  Jesus  as  the 
basis  of  Christianity  ;  so  that  since  the  days  when  Constan- 
tine secularized  the  church  in  this  respect,  the  sole  condition 
upon  which  ecclesiasticism  suffers  a  man  to  live,  in  a  social, 
political,  and  business  sense,  is  that  he  shall  be  too  strong  to 
be  killed.  The  inevitable  result  is,  that  throughout  Christen- 
dom the  best  people  more  and  more  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  families  from  what  is  called  "  society,"  and  more 
and  more,  as  wealth  and  population  increase,  are  leaving  so- 
cial life  to  the  direction  of  a  few  who  have  much  money,  some 
intelligence  and  culture,  and  "the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter  clean,"  a  show  of  virtue,  of  morality,  of  religion  ;  and 
yet  men  wonder  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  social  and 
political  life  of  any  prosperous  people  from  becoming  "de- 
moralized," so  that  the  unwavering  course  of  empire  is 
summed  up  in  a  few,  short,  terrible  words:  "  First  pride,  then 
luxury,  and  barbarism  at  last." 

"  Let  us  pray  :  Pater  opheilemata  hemon  aphes  hos  kai 
hemeis  tois  opheiletais  hemon!  " 

Is  it  not  time  for  earnest-hearted  men  everywhere  to  with- 
draw their  money,  their  influence,  their  presence,  from  the 
"houses  of  worship"  maintained  by  the  ecclesiastical  systems 
which  prevail  throughout  Christendom,  and  demand  either 
that  the  "churches"  be  closed,  that  the  salaries  of  ministers 
cease,  that  ecclesiastical  property  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  be  applied  to  some  real  work  of  charity  ;  or 
else  that  all  of  these  elegant  and  accomplished  gentlemen  be 
required  to  repudiate  ecclesiasticism,  and  to  pray  and  preach 
as  Jesus  commanded  them  to  do?  Jesus  taught  only  o?ie 
single  "  spiritual  truth,"  and  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
can  point  out  any  other  :  that  truth  is  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith,  so  that  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already: 
consciously  justified  by  faith;  self-condemned  without  it: 
and  this  always  was  truez.x\&  always  must  be  true.  All  else 
that  Jesus  taught  constituted  a  system  of  social  and  politi- 
cal truth,  which  no  ecclesiastic  dares  to  utter:  a  system 
which  antagonizes  every  form  and  denomination  of  eccle- 
siasticism now,  just  as  it  antagonized  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees of  His  own  age:  a  system  which  teaches  the  plain,  un- 
deniable, and  merciless  truth,  that  the  only  real  difference 
between  the  Nob-Hill  women  and  the  Tar-Flat  females,  or 
between  the  men  of  California  Street  and  the  bummers  of 
the  Sand-lot,  are  differences  created  by  idolatrous  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  private  property-rights — the  worship  of 
mammon — a  system  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  in- 
tended to  subvert. 
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The  Okolona  Statesman— Hurrah  for  the  Okolona  States- 
man/—  raises  the  name  of  Wade  Hampton  —  address, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina — for  President  in  1884.  This 
looks  like  square  work.  Hurrah  for  Wade  Hampton  !  No 
more  fighting  in  ambuscade.  No  more  dodging  behind  loyal 
epaulets.  The  solid  South  raises  the  standard  of  the  stars 
and  bars,  fights  for  the  principles  for  which  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  contended,  comes  out  into  the  open.  This  is 
what  we  like.  Open  work  suits  us  exactly.  Let  those  South- 
ern men  who  think  like  Wade  Hampton  come  out  and  fight 
for  their  principles.  Let  those  Southern  men  who  accept 
the  situation  come  over  and  join  the  Republican  party.  Let 
the  copperheads  of  the  North  wriggle  their  way  over  to  the 
chivalry.  Let  the  ignorant  Irish  join  the  innumerable  throng 
of  national  idiots;  and  form  one -great  party-monster  that  we 
can  squarely  fight.  If  we  are  whipped,  we  will  submit ;  it 
we  whip  the  snake,  we  will  cut  off  its  head. 

It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  waiters  in  Paris 
restaurants  that,  no  matter  what  you  may  ask  for,  even  if  it 
be  a  fried  piece  of  the  moon,  they  will  invariably  reply  "yes," 
and  either  bring  it  to  you,  or,  on  returning,  assert  with  sor- 
row that,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  more  left.  Mery,  the 
well-known  author,  tried  this  joke  on  once,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  of  a  waiter  a  sphinx  a  la  Marengo.  "  I-  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  no  more,  monsieur,"  replied  thegarcon.  "  What ! 
No  more  sphinx?"  exclaimed  Mery,  feigning  astonishment. 
The  waiter  lowered  his  voice,  and  murmured  in  a  confidential 
whisper:  "We  have  some  more,  monsieur  ;  but  the  truth  is 
I  should  not  care  to  serve  them  to  you,  as  they  are  not  quite 
fresh  ! »  

Squeaking  boots  may  be  somewhat  mollified  by  driving 
two  or  three  wooden  pegs  into  the  middle  of  the  soles.  The 
man  who  goes  down  the  theatre  aisle  in  the  midst  of  an  en- 
trancing love  scene  usually  has  taught  his  boots  to  sing  fal- 
setto. 


Twilight. 
Slowly,  slowly  up  the  wall 

Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade; 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 

Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 

Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere, 

All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds, 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 

Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 

Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 

Paint  the  dusky  windows  red  ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest 

Underneath,  and  overhead. 

Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan 

In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man 

As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall. 

From  the  wall  into  the  sky. 

From  the  roof  along  the  spire  ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 

Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 

— Hairy    Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Good-night. 
Good-night?    Ah,  no  !  the  houris  ill 

Which  severs  those  it  should  unite. 
Let  us  remain  together  still. 

Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight? 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light, 

The  night  is  good ;  because,  my  love, 

They  never  say  good-night. — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

A    Ballad  of   Heroes. 

"Now  all  your  victories  are  in  vain." 

Because  you  passed,  and  now  are  not — 

Because  in  some  remoter  day 
Your  sacred  dust  in  doubtful  spot 

Was  blown  of  ancient  airs  away — 

Because  you  perished,  men  must  say 
Your  deeds  are  naught,  and  so  profane 

Your  lives  with  that  cold  burden  ?    Nay  : 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

Though  it  may  be,  above  the  plot 

That  hid  your  once  imperial  clay. 
No  greener  than  o'er  men  forgot 

The  unregarding  grasses  sway — 

Though  there  no  sweeter  is  the  lay 
Of  careless  bird — though  you  remain 

Without  distinction  of  decay — 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

No  :  for  while  yet  in  tower  or  cot 

Your  story  stirs  the  pulses"  play, 
And  men  forget  the  sordid  lot, 

The  sordid  cares,  of  cities  gray  ; 

While  yet  they  grow,  for  homelier  Iray, 
More  strong  from  you,  as  reading  plain 

That  life  may  go  if  honor  stay — 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

ENVOY 

Heroes  of  old  !  I  humbly  lay 

The  laurel  on  your  graves  again  ; 
Whatever  men  have  done,  men  may — 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain  ! 

— Austin  Dohson. 


Little  by  Little. 
Little  by  little  the  time  goes  by — 
Short  if  you  sing  through  it,  long  if  you  sigh. 
Little  by  little—an  hour,  a  day, 
Gone  with  the  years  that  have  vanished  away 
Little  by  little  the  race  is  run- 
Trouble,  and  waiting,  and  toil  are  done  ! 
Little  by  little  the  skies  grow  clear; 
Little  by  little  the  sun  comes  near; 
Little  by  little  the  days  smile  out, 
Gladder  and  brighter  on  pain  and  doubt; 
Little  by  little  the  seed  we  sow 
Into  a  beautiful  yield  will  grow. 
Little  by  little  the  world  grows  strong, 
Fighting  the  battle  of  Right  and  Wrong; 
Little  by  little  the  Wrong  gives  way- 
Little  by  little  the  Right  has  sway; 
Little  by  little  all  longing  souls 
Struggle  up  nearer  the  shining  goals. 
Little  by  little  the  good  in  men 
Blossoms  to  beauty  for  human  ken ; 
Little  by  little  the  angels  see 
Prophecies  better  of  good  to  be; 
Little  by  little  the  God  of  all 
Lifts  the  world  nearer  the  pleading  call. 


— Anon. 


A    Volsung     Picture. 
There  was  a  dwelling  of  kings,  ere  the  world  was  waxen  old; 
Dukes  were  the  door-wards  there,  and  the  roofs  were  thatched  with 

gold  ; 
Earls  were  the  wights  that  wrought  it,  and  silver-nailed  its  doors  ; 
Earl's  wives  were  the  weaving  women,  queens'  daughters  strewed  its 

floors  ; 
And  the  masters  of    its  song-craft  were  the  mightiest  men  that  cast 
The  sails  of  the  storm  of  battle  adown  the  bickering  blast. 
There  dwelt  men  merry-hearted,  and  in  hope  exceeding  great. 
Met  the  good  days  and  the  evil,  as  they  went  the  ways  of  fate. 
There  the  gods  were  unforgotten,  yea,  whiles  they  walked  with  men. 
Though  e'en  in  that  world's  beginning  rose  a  murmur,  now  and  again, 
Of  the  midward  time,  and  the  fading,  and  the  last  of  the  latter  days, 
And  the  entering  in   of    the   terror,  and   the   death   of  the    Peoples 

Thus  was  the  'dwelling   of   Volsung,    the    king    of    the    Midworlds 

Mark, 
As  a  rose  in  the  winter  season,  a  candle  in  the  dark  ; 
And  as  in  all  other  matters,   'twas  all  earthly  houses'  crown, 
And  the  least  of    its  wall-hung  shields  was    a  battle-world's  renown, 
So  therein,  withal,  was  a  marvel,  and  a  glorious  thing  to  see, 
For  amidst  of  its  midmost  hall-floor  sprang  up  a  mighty-  tree 
That  reared  its  blessings  roofward,  and  wreathed  the  roof-lree  dear 
With  the  glory  of  the  summer  and  the  garland  of  the  year. 
I  know  not  how  they  called  it,  ere  Volsung  changed   his  life, 
But  his  dawning  of  fair  promise,  and  his  noon-tide  of  the  strife, 
His  eve  of  the  battle-reaping,  and  the  garnering  of  his  fame, 
Have  bred  us  manv  a  storv,  and  named  us  many  a  name. 
And  when  men  tell  of  Volsung,   they  call  that  war-duke's    tree, 
That  crowned  stem,  the  Branstock  ;  and  so  was  it  told  unto  me. 
So  there  was  the  throne  of  Volsung,   beneath  its  blossoming    bower, 
But  high  o'er  the  roof-crest  red,  it  rose  'twixt  tower  and  tower, 
And  therein  were  the  wild  hawks  dwelling,  abiding  the  dole  of  their 
lord  —William  Morm, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


HOW  THE  TANGLE    WAS    STRAIGHTENED. 


Dick  Powers  dropped  his  letter  with  a  groan.  It  fell  by 
the  side  of  its  long,  slim  envelope  on  the  table.  The  envelope 
•  bore  upon  its  baclt  the  faint  impression  of  a  dove  holding  in 
its  bill  a  floating  ribbon,  upon  the  ends  of  which  was  written, 
in  a  quaint  and  fine  little  hand,  the  direction  to  Mr.  Richard 
Powers. 

Again  that  young  man  groaned,  throwing  his  arm  on  the 
table,  and  hiding  his  distressed  face  in  its  sleeve. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  room  sat  with  his  heels  on  the 
window  sill,  and  his  chair  tilted  back  at  a  fearful  angle.  He 
smoked,  raised  his  eyebrows,  looked  at  his  miserable  com- 
panion, and  went  on  smoking. 

The  letter,  half-folding  upon  its  precise  and  lady-like 
creases,  lay  face  upward,  and  the  lines  betrayed  the  same 
quaintly  girlish  handwriting,  all  the  down  strokes  primly 
shaded,  each  capital  fancily  twirled.  "Dear  Richard,"  it 
began  quakerishly,  and  then  it  said  tearfully,  "  I  haven't 
heard  from  you  for  so  long."  There  was  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness in  every  sentence,  and  a  something  that  told  how  simple 
the  little  writer  must  have  been.  Somehow  it  all  gave  rise 
to  a  picture  of  a  sun-bonnet  and  a  calico  dress,  a  pair  of  tim- 
idly affectionate  eyes,  and  a  peaked  chin  with  a  dimple  in  it. 
On  the  next  page  the  letter  went  on  plaintively  :  "  Grandpa 
isn't  very  well  since  he  had  that  sickness  last  winter,  and 
when  he  coughs  so,  it  shakes  him  all  over.  And  oh  !  Richard, 
I'm  afraid  he  never  is  going  to  be  well  again.  Wouldn't  it 
be  dreadful  to  have  him  die  and  me  here  alone  without  you?" 
Then  followed  a  wealth  of  confidence  in  the  words  :  "But  if 
grandpa  should  die,  I  should  come  straight  to  you,  and  oh, 
how  happy  we  would  be  then,  wouldn't  we?"  Wandering 
on  in  this  loving  strain  till  the  end  of  the  third  page,  the 
letter  closed  with,  "Affectionately,  your  own  Martha." 

By  and  by  the  young  man  in  the  tilted  chair,  eyeing  his 
friend  meditatively,  said  : 

"  Your  letter  don't  seem  to  make  you  happy,  somehow, 
Dick." 

"O  Al  !  if  you  could  only  know  what  a  villain  I  am!" 
was  the  rejoinder  in  a  muffled  tone  from  the  folds  of  the 
sleeve 

At  this,  one  eyebrow  went  up  and  one  came  down.  "  Well, 
it's  very  likely."  He  looked  lazily  through  the  window,  at  a 
group  of  loungers  before  the  hotel  opposite,  and  then  con- 
tinued indifferently  :  "  What's  it  all  about,  anyhow?" 

"Just  read  that !"  was  the  reply,  as  Dick  passed  "affec- 
tionately your  own  Martha's"  letter  toward  him. 

Fisher  read  the  letter  through  carefully.  "I  should  say 
this  was  a  very  sweet  little  girl,"  he  remarked,  musingly. 

"  So  she  is,  so  she  is  ! "  said  Dick,  straightening  up.  "  She's 
just  the  sweetest  and  most  confiding  little  thing  in  the 
world  is  Marthy.  That's  what  hurts  me  so.  She  hasn't  a 
doubt  that  I'm  as  true  as  true  blue,  because  she's  truth  all  the 
way  through  herself.  And  I'm  worse  than  a  brute,  I  am, 
Al." 

"If  the  state  of  affairs  which  now  dawns  upon  me  dimly 
is  as  it  seems,  I  rather  think  you  are  myself." 

"  Confound  it !  You're  so  hanged  cool,  it  riles  me,"  said 
Dick,  blushing.  "Just  imagine  yourself  in  my  place  for  an 
instant.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  nineteen,  I  first  fell  in 
love,  and  I've  been  doing  it  ever  since,  with  decent  intervals 
between.  Little  Marthy  was  fifteen  then,  a  little,  wild-rose, 
Vermont  girl,  just  as  shy,  and  as  sweet,  and  unsophisticated 
as  that  letter,  and  all  her  other  letters  seem  to  say  she  is, 
yet  I  feel  like  a  boy  of  nineteen  in  love  with  her  again,  to 
talk  about  it  to  you.  Like  the  great  calf  that  I  was,  with  a 
dollar  in  my  .pocket,  and  no  prospects  ahead  of  me,  I  up 
and  told  her  how  I  felt  one  day  in  the  spring,  when  the  grass 
was  so  green  and  the  birds  were  singing  so  loud — I  had  to 
tell  something  to  somebody.  She  looked  up  at  me  for  a 
moment  with  such  a  smile  full  of  tears  coming  into  her  eyes, 
and  such  a  milk-and-rose  blush  glowing  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  I  just  took  her  right  up  in  my  arms  then,  and  kissed 
her  as  I'd  been  longing  to  do  ever  since  I  first  met  her,  six 
weeks  before.  Ever  since  that  she  has  considered  herself 
engaged  to  me." 

"A  precocious  youngster  you  were  at  nineteen,  I  must 
say,  and  a  ripe  acquaintance  it  must  have  been  that  rooted, 
blossomed,  and  fruited  in  six  weeks." 

"Well,  make  fun  as  you  please,"  answered  Dick  gloomily, 
"you  have  the  whole  story  anyhow,  and  you  can't  think 
worse  of  me  than  I  think  of  myself." 

"  No,  Dick,  I  haven't  by  any  means  all  of  the  story  yet. 
As  you're  twenty-five,  I  suppose  this  little  girl,  now  twenty- 
one,  has  been  hoping  and  trusting  in  you  for  six  years. 
Very  likely  she's  never  permitted  herself  another  lover. 
Why,  it's  pathetic  !  Every  year  she  has  thought,  maybe, 
you  would  come  back ;  she  has  never  had  a  suspicion  of  you  ; 
she  has  dreamed  about  you,  and  prayed  for  you.  It's  a  burn- 
ing shame  !  And  look  at  you,  violently  attached  to  every 
pretty  girl  you  see,  riding  with  them,  two  at  a  time,  dancing 
with  them,  making  love  to  them,  and  dressing  like  a  dandy, 
when  you  ought  to  be  in  the  Green  Mountains,  wearing  but- 
ternut and  carrying  Marthy's  milk-pail." 

Dick  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit:  "  And  I've  always  told 
her  I  couldn't  afford  to  come  after  her  quite  yet.  Give  it  to 
me,  you  can't  hit  too  hard;  but  oh  !  do  help  me  out  of  the 
scrape." 

"  Help  you  out  ?  Well,  I  should  think  you'd  be  glad  to  be 
in  it.  Just  to  think  of  that  little  Vermont  blossom,  tasting 
like  cream  and  maple-sugar,  I'll  warrant,  if  blossoms  ever 
do  taste,  just  think  of  her  dropping  down  any  minute  among 
all  the  furbelows,  the  frizzles,  the  paints,  and  the  powders  of 
the  ladies  in  our  set ! " 

"  O  Lord  !  Al,  don't  harrow  up  a  fellow  so.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  imagine  yet  how  deep  I'm  in  for  it.  There's  Kate 
Richardson,  now,  when  you  talk  about  flowers  :  she's  a  tiger- 
lily;  she's  a  red  cactus  ;  she's  a  tea-rose ;  she's  magnificent, 
she's  gorgeous,  she's  radiant.  O  Al  Fisher,  can't  you  see 
how  I  love  her?" 

"And  she  ?" — the  question  was  like  a  flame  springing  from 
a  bed  of  coals. 

"Well,  I  just  thought  I  never  was  so  in  love  in  my  life.  I 
wasn't  sure  about  her;  but  one  night,  a  month  ago,  I  was 
carried  completely  away.  I  forgot  all  about  Marthy,  and  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  By  George,  she  said  she  would ; 
and  I  should  have  been  too  happy  altogether,  if,  after  my 
first  transport,  little  Marthy  hadn't  occurred  to  me  again. 


Now  I'm  engaged  to  both  of  them,  don't  you  see,  and  it's  a 
devil  of  a  mess.  I  wouldn't  give  up  Kate  if  I  could,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  give  up  Marthy  if  I  would." 

A  silence  fell  between  the  two  then,  in  which  the  falling  of 
a  cigar  ash  might  have  echoed,  and  the  twilight,  stealing 
down,  came  like  a  veil  to  cover  silence. 


It  was  fully  six  months  later  when  Kate  Richardson  walked 
into  a  sleeping-car  at  Omaha,  followed  by  baggage  and  a 
porter.  Her  step  was  so  quick  and  confident,  her  accoutre- 
ments were  so  appropriate,  and  the  porter  followed  her  with 
so  deferential  an  air,  that  the  passengers,  making  themselves 
comfortable  on  either  side  the  aisle,  looked  after  her  with 
great  respect  for  her  style.  "  Very  common  sort  of  people ; 
shan't  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  them,"  Miss  Rich- 
ardson thought,  as  she  observed  them  in  a  glance  without 
seeming  to.     She  paused  near  the  middle  of  the  car. 

"  Put  my  things  here,"  she  said  to  the  porter.  "  I  have  the 
whole  section,  and  you  may  pile  them  all  on  the  front  seat." 
She  sat  down  upon  the  back  seat,  and  spread  her  skirts 
comfortably,  took  out  her  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped  her 
lips,  sighed  as  enduring  a  penance,  smoothed  the  collar  of 
her  ulster,  and  thought  what  a  bore  crossing  the  continent 
was.  The  prominent  setting  of  a  ring,  visible  under  her 
glove,  made  one  forefinger  noticeable ;  and  it  might  have 
been  tenderness  or  not,  but  she  placed  her  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  the  seat  and  rested  her  lips  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  car  was  rapidly  filling.  There  was 
much  talk  between  passengers  and  porter,  and  from  her 
square  of  window  she  could  see  piles  of  trunks  being  carted 
forward.  By  and  by  the  cars  gave  a  little  shake  and  quiver, 
as  if  rdusing;  then  a  jerk,  a  dizzy,  gliding  motion,  and  then 
Miss  Richardson  became  conscious  that  some  one  spoke  to 
her.  It  was  a  voice  that  was  apology  in  itself,  as  it  said  : 
"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  it's  a  mistake,  and  I've  had  so 
many  mistakes ;"  and  it  was  almost  a  cry  for  help.  It  had 
color  in  its  cheeks  and  its  lips,  a  little,  little  mouth,  and  a  shy 
light  in  its  hazel  eyes.  It  carried  a  portmanteau,  and  the 
porter  towered  over  all  with  a  patronizing  air. 

Miss  Richardson  was  disturbed.  "  But,  porter,"  said  she, 
"  I  had  engaged  the  whole  of  this  section.  •  I  don't  want  any 
one  in  with  me.     I  shall  have  no  place  to  put  my  things." 

The  hazel  eyes  were  turned  piteously  upon  her,  but  the 
voice  was  tinged  with  a  bit  of  dignity,  albeit  touched  with 
tears  as  it  answered  :  "  Never  mind;  perhaps  there's  another 
half-section  unoccupied." 

"  They  ain't  no  other,  'thout  it's  a  gentleman  in  the  lower 
berth,  if  you  don't  mind  that,  miss?"  said  the  porter. 
The  distressed  face  was  a  picture. 
"Oh,  well,  well !"  Miss  Richardson  interposed,  in  a  bored 
tone,  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be  able  to  manage,  and  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  comfortable  enough." 

The  portmanteau  was  placed  as  snug  neighbor  to  the  styl- 
ish traps  in  the  front  seat,  and  the  little  woman  made  herself 
quite  small  in  the  corner  furthest  from  her  grand  companion, 
never  so  much  as  attempting  to  steal  a  glance  from  the  win- 
dow monopolized  by  Miss  Richardson's  elbow.  But  presently 
she  leaned  toward  Miss  Richardson  and  touched  her  shoulder 
softly:  "I'm  so  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said,  grate 
fully,  "  and  I'm  sure  1  shan't  incommode  you  any  more  than 
I  can  help." 

Miss  Richardson  made  her  a  gracious  reply,  and  soon  be 
came  interested  in  her  book.  At  length  she  yawned,  and 
closed  it.  The  afternoon  was  passing.  The  scene  was  rich  in 
billowy  green  and  stretching  plain,  and  across  the  green  level 
the  day  was  mellowing  away  to  its  close,  the  sunlight  falling 
upon  it  like  winnowing  grain.  Miss  Richardson  felt  the  timid 
and  confiding  little  touch  again  upon  her  arm,  and  turned  to 
meet  with  her  handsome  eyes  the  wistful,  appealing  ones 
looking  toward  her.  "  Would  you  let  me  go  into  the  dining- 
room  to  dinner  with  you?"  asked  the  flute-voice,  with  a  trem- 
olo of  apprehension  in  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Richardson,  smiling,  "  I'd  just  as  lief 
you  would  as  not." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you  so  much,"  was  the  reply,  after  a  breath 
of  relief.  "  I  should  never  have  courage  to  go  in  and  eat 
alone.  The  waiters  are  in  such  a  hurry,  and  I  don't  know 
where  to  sit,  and  I  never  can  find  my  own  car  when  I'm 
ready  to  come  back." 

So  it  was  that  Miss  Richardson  came  to  have  a  charge, 
and,  somehow,  so  much  clinging  timidity  opposed  to  her 
own  independence  seemed  a  sort  of  bond.  Before  the  sec- 
ond day  was  out,  she  had  given  her  dainty  and  pretty  com- 
panion a  petting  tap  or  two,  short  and  contented  laughter 
bubbled  up  between  them,  confidential  undertones  of  talk 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  finally  Miss  Richardson 
leaned  forward  and  said  : 

"  I  haven't  any  idea  what  your  name  is.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  Posy,  though." 

And  then  the  small  woman  laughed  as  she  answered  :  "  It 
isn't,  though,  it's  Marthy — Marthy  Fairchild." 

And  then  the  " magnificent,  gorgeous,  radiant  Kate"  re- 
plied, just  as  she  would  have  caressed  a  bird:  "Ah!  and 
I  shall  call  you  Marthy,  then — shall  I  not?" 

Not  one  dim  thought  of  warning  had  she,  not  a  single 
swift  feeling  of  recoil,  not  an  idea  that  she  was  hugging  to 
her  heart  a  rival — she  who  held  sway  among  men  with  waltz, 
and  tete-a-tete,  and  repartee. 

But  under  the  feet  of  those  who  tread  volcanoes  the 
ground  will  sometimes  break  ;  one  can  not  forever  safely 
walk  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  thin  ice  will  part. 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side,  as  usual,  one  evening;  the 
window  framed  a  calm,  mild  star.  Sitting  so  silently,  how 
strange  if  they  had  known  each  was  saying  over  and  over 
the  same  name.  The  star  was  shining  kindly — shining  and 
twinkling  like  an  eye  mildly  shrewd,  and  then  it  gave  place 
to  another  and  another,  till  the  night  sky  seemed  shaken  full 
with  a  lustred  dust.  Presently  Miss  Richardson  began  to 
hum  a  little,  in  her  soft  contralto,  and  Marthy's  thread-like 
soprano  took  it  up  like  a  carol,  under  a  breath.  The  men 
under  the  dull  lamp  in  the  further  end  of  the  car  held  their 
fingers  on  their  cards  for  a  moment,  and  the  fretful  baby 
ceased  its  crying.  Two  women  hushed  gossiping,  and  stared, 
and,  under  pretense  of  a  flare,  the  passing  porter  turned 
down  the  flame  in  a  lamp  while  he  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Marthy,"  said  Miss  Richardson,  gently,  "  where  did  you 
learn  that  ?  It's  such  an  old-fashioned,  sentimental  thing, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  been  a  love  song  in  '76." 


.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had.  I  learned  it  'way 
back  in  Vermont— oh,  how  far  away  that  seems  now  !  I  used 
to  sing  it  with  Richard — but  that  seems  only  yesterday, 
though  it  has  been  years  and  years.  I've  never  told  you 
about  Richard— have  I  ?  His  name  is  Powers,  and  it  is  he 
that  I'm  coming  to  California  to  meet.  A  long,  long  time 
ago,  when  I  was  such  a  little,  little  girl  I  can  scarce  remem- 
ber it,  some  kind  of  a  sickness  broke  out,  and  mother  and 
father  took  it  and  died.  I  can  just  see  mother  lying  with  a 
white  flower  in  her  hand  as  they  closed  the  coffin  lid,  and 
then  in  a  day  or  two  some  woman  said  she  wondered  what 
was  to  be  done  with  me.  Somehow  or  other  I  got  to 
grandpa's,  in  among  the  little  hills,  and  the  cows  that  gave 
me  a  living.  Grandpa  was  just  my  mother  to  me  over  again, 
and  there  I  stayed,  and  was  so  happy  with  him.  I  have  always 
been  a  little  girl,  and  think  I  shall  never  be  anything  else. 
When  I  am  an  old  woman  it  seems  as  though  I  should  still 
be  a  little  girl.  How  it  all  came  about  I  never  could  imag- 
ine, but  it  was  just  as  the  flowers  come  up  in  spring,  and  as 
the  fruit  gets  ripe  in  fall.  Grandpa  said  one  morning  he 
should  have  a  young  man  come  to  help  with  the  milking, 
and  before  night  I  knew  Richard ;  and,  somehow,  I  think  I 
must  have  been  ripening  ready  to  know  him,  for  my  heart 
was  all  open  to  him  from  the  first.  He  came  up  to  me  when 
it  was  twilight,  and  said  he,  '  Good-evening,  Marthy,'  and 
then  I  seemed  to  fall  into  a  flutter,  and  to  feel  that  he  must 
known  it.  Oh  !  I  never  can  tell  you  how  Richard  seemed  to 
me.  Every  night,  after  that,  as  I  went  along  the  meadow 
path,  he  came  and  said,  'Good-evening,  Marthy' — just  so; 
and  I  took  to  listening  so  hard  for  his  coming  that  my 
heart  hurt  me,  and  beat  in  my  lips  and  cheeks.  And  all  the 
time  grandpa  never  knew.  One  day  the  sky  was  so  blue  and 
the  air  was  so  sweet  I  was  certain  that  something  was  going 
to  happen;  and  whether  it  was  the  birds  singing  or  my  heart 
beating  out  a  rhythm  I  do  not  know,  but  in  a  moment  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  among  the  flowers,  for  Richard  had 
taken  me  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  life  had  just  begun  to  melhen,  and  not  one  day  since, 
not  even  the  day  grandpa  died,  has  been  all  sorrow;  though 
dark  days  there  have  been,  too,  for  in  a  few  weeks  more  my 
Richard  went  away,  so  that  by  and  by  he  could  afford  to 
marry  his  'bud  of  a  girl' — that's  what  he  always  called  me. 
Oh,  how  tender  and  true  he  is !  What  a  grand  place  his 
heart  is  to  live  in !  What  a  little  queen  he  has  crowned  me  ! 
His  letters  have  been  so  loving  and  so  sweet  that  one  never 
came  without  carrying  me  through  the  space  of  heaven;  and 
they  were  such  sorry  little  ones  I  could  write  in  answer.  So 
many  noble  women  must  have  loved  him.  But  he  has  loved 
his  little  Marthy  all  the  time.  Ah,  Miss  Richardson,"  and 
her  earnest,  reverent  tone  deepened  in  its  half  whisper,  "can 
you  imagine  anything  at  all  about  what  I  tell  you?" 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Richardson,  bitterly,  "for  there  is  no 
romance,  not  one  grain  of  it,  in  my  life.  The  romance  I  had 
was  spoiled  just  a  short  time  ago.  Keep  your  faith  in  your 
Richard,  Marthy,  but  I  have  none  left  for  man.  You  must 
go  on  now,  and  let  me  know  the  rest." 

"  I  would  rather  die  than  lose  my  faith  in  Richard,"  said 
Marthy,  tremulously.  "There  is  such  a  little  more  to  tell," 
she  went  on  then;  "all  the  time  his  letters  told  me  he  could 
not  afford  to  come ;  he  was  waiting  in  hopes,  and  oh,  if  the 
time  was  to  him  as  to  me,  then  to  both  it  was  a  dreary,  dreary 
waiting.  And  grandpa  began  to  fret ;  he  wanted  to  see 
me  married  before  he  died.  But  one  day,  a  month  ago,  he 
died,  and  left  me  alone  with  the  cows.  Then,  to  show  Rich- 
ard how  much  I  yet  loved  him,  and  how  little  I  cared  whether 
he  was  rich  or  whether  he  was  poor,  I  wrote  him  a  glad  let- 
ter, that  I  was  coming  to  him  at  last.  And  oh,  I  am  coming 
to  him  soon,  soon.  When  I  reach  the  end  of  my  journey, 
there  he  will  be  to  take  me  home,  his  home.  I  can  almost 
see  him  now,  so  glad  to  find  me  again." 

She  was  moving  restlessly  about  like  a  wind,  and  her  hands 
were  winding  their  fingers  about  each  other,  her  eyes  shining, 
and  shining,  and  her  chin  with  its  cleft  pointing  into  a  ray  of 
the  moon. 

"I  think  I  know  your  Richard,"  said  Miss  Richardson,  by 
and  by.  "  He  is  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  blonde  eyes 
and  hair,  and  a  pleasant,  bright  way  with  him.  You  know  I 
live  in  Sacramento,  too." 

In  a  few  moments  the  porter  came  along  again,  and  Miss 
Richardson  gave  orders  to  have  only  the  lower  berth  made. 
"For  we  will  sleep  together  to-night,  Marthy,"  said  she,  qui- 
etly. 

So  all  the  night  long  she  lay  awake,  with  her  arms  around 
little  Marthy.  All  the  night  long,  thinking  and  thinking,  she 
lay,  with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  trusting  child-woman  fall- 
ing on  her  left  hand — the  hand  was  shorn  now  of  its  spark- 
ling ring. 

"  I  loved  him,  too,"  she  cried  to  herself,  suddenly,  and  then 
her  arm  tightened  upon  the  child-heart  beating  under  it,  and 
the  throb  ran  through  her  like  an  appeal  for  mercy.  The 
cars  tramped  into  and  through  the  night,  and  by  and  by  the 
morning  came,  as  fair  and  fresh  as  though  Kate  Richardson 
had  not  made  a  sacrifice  the  night  before. 

When  the  train  rolled  into  the  depot  at  Sacramento,  Miss 
Richardson  espied  Dick  Powers  waiting,  and  by  his  side  was 
Al  Fisher.  He  was  haggard  and  in  distress,  he  was  thin, 
and  he  had  grown  five  years  older  than  when  she  left  him 
two  months  before.  He  saw  her,  too,  and  ran  along  by  her 
window,  grasping  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

"  O  Kate  !  Kate  ! "  he  pleaded,  imploringly. 

She  went  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and  drew  him  along 
the  aisle  ;  "  Dick,  here  is  Marthy,"  said  she. 

He  looked  at  the  wild-rose,  blooming  so  sweetly  for  him, 
and  as  he  saw  the  soft  hazel  eyes  brimming  up  with  drops, 
the  falling  corners  of  the  shy  mouth  quivering,  the  old  sweet 
beauty  grew  upon  him  again,  and  a  hungry  smile  dawned  in 
his  eyes. 

"  O  Marthy  !  little  Marthy  ! "  he  murmured. 

"  At  last,  dear  Richard,  at  last !  "  she  cried,  and  he  gath- 
ered her  in  his  arms. 

Al  Fisher  took  Miss  Richardson  home,  and  she  was 
gravely  polite  and  smiling  all  the  way.  But  it  was  two 
years  before  she  allowed  him  to  draw  the  last  drop  of  bit- 
terness out  of  her  heart ;  and,  even  then,  she  gave  the  last 
kiss  before  her  marriage  to  a  baby  Marthy. 

Powers  never  would  think  of  calling  any  narr*  besides 
Kate  Richardson.  Kate  n:. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1880. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  BERNHARDT  GUSH. 


Puck's  Soulful  Young  Man  gives  his  Sweet  Im- 
pressions. 

I  have  seen  Her. 

A  woman — a  fragile,  delicate  woman,  vibrant  with 
the  impulse  of  genius — utterly  and  supremely  vibrant. 

When  I  first  heard  that  she  was  coming  here,  I 
wept  awhile.  Then  I  went  to  my  sister  Ludovica— she 
who  comprehends  me  best  of  all. 

"Ludovica,"  I  said,  "  she  is  coming."  I  showed 
her  the  journal — the  paltry,  vulgar  sheet  immortalized 
and  glorified  by  the  mention  of  Her  name.  I  mean 
the  name  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  When  I  write  her, 
I  mean  my  sister.  When  L  write  Her,  I  mean  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  I  crown  her  with  capitals.  Would  I 
could  have  them  gilt. 

"  Hyperion,"  she  replied,  pressing  the  sheet  to  her 
bosom,   "we  have  never  lived  until  now." 

"  Ludovica,"  I  said,  "  we  have  lived  ;  but  we  have 
not  pulsated." 

I  rushed  to  my  father.  He  does  not  comprehend 
me,  my  father.  His  soul  is  strangely  gross,  consid- 
ering that  he  is  my  father.  The  sordid  dross  which 
furnishes  us  with  means  of  subsistence  he  earned,  I 
blush  to  own  it — he  earned  in  servile  trade.  Pork,  I 
think  it  was— he  traded  in  the  lifeless  flesh  of  swine 
in  some  barbarian  western  town — Cincinnati,  me- 
seems. 

I  told  him  all.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  it  cost 
me  to  express  to  him  my  desire  in  that  commonplace 
language  which  alone  he  understands.  When  it  was 
done,  he  frowned.  I  knew  he  would.  He  thought 
at  onee  of  Dross. 

His  words,  low,  unsesthetic,  still  ring  in  my  ears  : 
"Season  tickets,  sixty  dollars.  Seven  in  family. 
Seven  times  six  is  forty-two.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.     It's  powerful  dear,  Abe." 

He  always  calls  me  Abe.  My  first  name  is  Abra- 
ham. It  is  his.  I  do  not  recognize  it.  My  mother 
gave  me  the  name  of  Hyperion.  That  name  symbo- 
lizes mv  soul.  I  call  myself  A.  Hyperion  Gush.  But 
my  father  has  never  passed  beyond  the  Abraham 
stage  of  culture.  My  whole  being  quivers  whenever 
he  utters  the  hideous  word.  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
have  not  a  mind  that  can  descend  to  low,  ma- 
terial money-making.  I  can  not  free  myself  from  his 
gold.     I  must  suffer,  to  subsist. 

1  told  him  that  he  need  not  go  to  see  Her.  He 
could  stay  at  home.  That  would  reduce  the  paltry 
sum.  He  coarsely  replied  that  four  maidens  and  a 
matron  needed  an  escort. 

' '  Am  I  not  an  escort  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  !  "  he  said. 

But  he  yielded.  Ludovica  wept,  and  he  yielded. 
The  base  preliminaries  were  accomplished — I  know 
not  how — and  the  hunger  of  my  soul  was  satisfied. 

The  supreme  night  drew  near.  The  day  dawned. 
I  rose  pallid — feverous — thrilled.  I  went  down  stairs. 
Breakfast  was  on  the  table.  None  of  us  ate  grossly, 
except  my  father.  Ludovica  was  garbed  in  sage- 
green.  Ludovica "s  soul  is  like  to  mine.  Corisande, 
my  second  sister,  has  a  soul,  but  it  expands  more 
fully  in  ecclesiastical  wise.     She  said  : 

"  I  would  not  prostrate  myself  at  Her  altar,  Hy- 
perion, were  it  not  that  She  has  a  face  strangely  and 
sweetly  like  St.  Ermengarde's.  I  take  it  for  a  symbol. " 

Joan  is  my  third  sister.     She  said  : 

"  This  woman  has  brought  men  to  her  feet.  She 
has  asserted  the  supremacy  of  Woman.  Therefore 
I  love  her." 

Joan  thrills  for  the  supremacy  of  Woman.  I  do 
not  thrill  for  it ;  but  it  is  beautiful.  My  youngest 
sister  is  named  Jane.  It  is  a  paltry  name,  and  she 
debases  it  by  allowing  herself  to  be  called  Jenny.  My 
father  pronounces  it  Jinny.  Jenny  has  very  little 
souL     She  is  almost  devoid  of  soul.     She  said  : 

"  If  you  are  all  going  to  be  aesthetic  and  cry,  I  had 
rather  stay  at  home  with  papa." 

I  mention  this  only  to  show  how  little  soul  she  has. 
How  coarse  the  words  look,  written. 

When  the  evening  came  on,  I  felt  divinely  feeble. 
When  Ludovica  came  to  me  in  my  atelier — for  I 
follow  in  the  divine  footsteps  of  Jones — Burne-Jones 
— I  paint — when  Ludovica  sought  me  in  the  atelier, 
I  swooned.  Ludovica  comprehends  my  soul.  She 
swooned  with  me.     When  we  revived,  I  said  : 

"  Ludovica,  I  fear  this  is  too  much." 

"  Hyperion,"  she  said.   "  I  fear  it  utterly  is." 

I  ate  no  dinner.  Jenny  brought  me  up  some  beef 
on  a  plate — a  china  plate— but  I  waved  her  away. 
She  said  I  would  be  ill  if  I  took  no  nourishment.  I 
felt  that  she  was  material,  but  right.  I  therefore  read 
a  poem  of  Rossetti's — "The  Love-Moon" — and  was 
stronger. 

When  my  father  announced  the  hour  for  leaving 
the  house.  I  said  to  Ludovica  : 

"  Ludovica,  what  if  we  pray  to  some  sweet  saint  to 
purify  us  for  this  sublime  deUght?  " 

"  Hyperion,"  she  made  answer,   "  it  were  well." 

We  prayed  to  Saint  Ethelrida,  and,  supremely 
strengthened,  went  out. 

When  we  sat  in  the  theatre  my  soul  was  wrenched. 
In  the  first  act  of  the  play  She  did  not  appear  ;  but 
others  did,  and  the  irretrievably  and  intolerably  flip- 
pant audience  about  me  made  comments  on  the  play- 
ers. They  were  holy  to  me — those  players.  They 
had  seen  Her  in  Her  daily  life ;  they  had  even 
touched  Her  hand — had  looked  in  Her  eyes. 

She  came, 

I  think. the  base  folk  about  me  beat  their  hands  to- 
gether and  applauded.  1  was  dumb.  What  word 
or  sound  had  1  wherewith  to  fitly  greet  the  large  and 
liberal  beneficence  of  Her  genius  ?  With  what  move- 
ment of  hands  or  rhythmic-beating  feet,  with  what 
utterance  of  lips,  could  I  hail  her  vital  and  various 
intelligence,  her  depth  and  ardor  of  feeling,  her  forth- 
right inspiration  ? 

And  in  what  words,  or  combination  of  words,  shall 
I  describe  the  unfolding  of  Her  supreme  incompar- 
able perfection  ?  Low  and  blunderingly  presumptu- 
ous critics,  have  dared,  in  their  infamous  and  unspeak- 
able insolence,  to  qualify  the  wholly  sweet  and  sad 
matchlessness  of  Her  triumph. 

What  of  that? 

Has  She  not  a  pungent  and  fiery  fidelity  to  artistic 
truth,  a  stainless  pathos? 

And  is  it  to  be  received  as  a  contingent  or  conceiv- 
able possibility  that  these  last  offspring  of  ignorance, 
in  unholy  alliance  with  prejudice,  are  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  supremest  evolution  of  the 
triumphantly  perfect  femininity  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury?   My  soul  sickens  at  the  thought, 

Yet  there  were  beings  who  blasphemed.    My  father 
said:  "  I  have  seen  Rachel  and   I  have  seen  Bern- 
hardt.    Give  me   Rachel."    And  when  I  said  some 
poor  words  of  witness  to  Her  incomparable  excel- 
r,.  sister  Jenny  said  that  I  did  not  know  what 
ng  about.     I  think  that  for  one  unworthy 


minute  my  sister's  mind  dwelt   on  the  fact  that  she 
understood  French  and  I  did  not. 

I  can  write   no    more,     A    swooningful    beatitude 
takes  possession  of  me,     I  think  of  Her,  and  I  am 
utterly  and  uncharacterizably  gone. 
Yours,  faintfully, 

A.  Hyperion  Gush. 

P.  S. — I  must  add  to  this  some  brief  tribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  only  man  who  has  fitly  worshiped 
Her  in  the  vulgar  newspapers — Jehan  Soudan. 

Such  divine  abnegation  of  manhood  and  reason- 
such  utter  falling  at  the  feet — such  supreme  servitude 
of  abasement,  I  have  never  yet  seen.  Would  I  could 
prostrate  myself  with  him.  And  how  choicely  and 
spiritually  sweet  in  him  to  spell  Jean  fehan. 

A.   H.  G. 


A  Leaf  from  Her  Journal. 

Given,  a  winter  night  with  a  suspicion  of  frost  out 
of  doors,  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate,  a  cosy,  big  rocker 
near  the  drop-light,  and  a  crisp,  new  Argonaut  to 
read  indoors,  and  if  the  Czar  of  Russia  gets  more  solid 
comfort  between  dinner  and  bed-time  than  I,  he  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  random  shots  fired  occasionally 
at  him.  One  need  not  go  as  far  as  Russia,  though, 
to  find  instances  of  individual  luxury  and  comfort 
threatened  by  enemies  in  ambush  or  of  self-com- 
placency aimed  at  and  disturbed  by  honest  sharp- 
shooters on  life's  highway. 

The  "  Olla  Podrida  "  column  of  last  week's  Argo- 
naut aimed  some  telling  shots  at  the  invulnerable 
brass  front  of  our  "best"  society  ;  but.  of  course, 
they  were  wasted  upon  it.  The  bubble  of  its  con- 
ceit is  not  to  be  pricked  by  the  fine  shafts  of  sarcasm  ; 
its  plethora  of  self-sufficiency  is  proof  against  the 
keenest  rapier  thrusts.  The  fine  material  from  the 
"  Olla-Podrida"  arsenal  falls  as  flat  and  unproduc- 
tive of  good  upon  its  deadened  sensibilities  as  shot 
upon  an  elephant's  hide.  We  "  second"  class  peo- 
ple read  the  article  aloud  at  our  little  fireside,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  some  lively  discussions,  furnishing,  as  it 
did,  much  material  for  thought.  And  that  is  just 
the  charm  of  clever  writing.  It  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  its  words,  be  they  those  of 
wit  or  wisdom ;  it  suggests,  it  sets  the  machinery  at 
work  under  our  thinking-caps  ;  it  is  the  flint  to  our 
steels  that  sets  the  sparks  flying. 

It  is  well  for  the  world  to  have  sensible  people  mix 
in  it  socially — people  with  clear  understanding,  far- 
seeing,  penetrating  eyes,  and  that  dignity  born  of  a 
knowledge  of  superiority,  which  accompanies  self- 
respect  and  makes  toadyism  foreign  to  their  nature. 
They  are  invaluable  to  us  if  they  possess  the  rare 
\irtue  of  kindly  frankness,  and  give  us  an  occasional 
peep  at  ourselves  through  their  eyes.  What  an  im- 
petus along  the  steep  and  slippery  path  of  improve- 
ment, could  we  always  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  there  are  many  of  us  upon  whom 
such  a  condition  would  have  the  reverse  effect.  Per- 
haps those  most  ambitious  for  the  respect  and  esteem 
they  feel  it  their  right  to  claim,  would  then  be  made 
conscious  of  the  humiliating  fact  that  they  are  their 
own  worst  enemies ;  that  their  acts,  words,  looks,  or 
manners  at  some  one  time  has  done  their  true  char- 
acter an  injustice  in  the  eyes  "of  those  they  most  es- 
teem, an  injustice  that  years  of  closest  intimacy  and 
a  true  insight  of  the  character  can  alone  rectify.  Em- 
erson advises  that  we  treat  our  friends  as  we  do  our 
pictures :  view  them  always  in  the  best  light.  But 
how  about  the  poor  unfortunates  who  always  stand 
in  their  own  light,  and  have  a  faculty  of  seeming  other 
than  they  are?  The  most  beautiful  character  I  ever 
met  among  my  own  sex,  and  to  me  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  interesting,  hides  under  an  assumed  frivolity 
her  lack  of  that  valuable  phrenological  development, 
self-esteem.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  meet  her 
set  her  down,  I  am  sure,  as  a  gay,  frivolous  young 
woman  of  the  world.  I  know  her  to  possess  depth, 
tenderness,  and  earnestness,  a  poetic  soul,  a  grandeur 
and  nobility  of  character  seldom  met  with.  The  in- 
justice she  does  herself  provokes  me.  "  I  can  only 
reveal  my  true  self  to  those  who  love  me,"  she  says  ; 
"  that  knowledge  gives  me  confidence."  The  most 
brilliant  man  I  ever  knew  was  diffident,  embarrassed, 
and  given  to  blushing.  Only  those  who  knew  him 
long  and  intimately,  and  those  whom  he  liked,  ever 
knew  him  to  be  above  mediocre  in  ability,  unless  fa- 
miliar with  his  writings.  To-day,  both  the  old  world 
and  the  new  are  ringing  with  his  praises,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  surprised  at  it.  He  is  a  living  exem- 
plification of  "  modesty  and  merit  going  hand  in 
hand.'  How  can  we  treat  such  people  as  we  do  our 
pictures?  They  persistently  seek  the  shade,  and  only 
make  themselves  evident  to  a  favored  few. 


Society  was  the  theme  I  selected  when  I  started 
this  "leaf,"  and  I  have  wandered  miles  away  from 
my  subject.  What  is  our  "best"  society?  At  the 
little  theatre  on  Bush  Street,  they  would  answer, ' '  The 
mines  opened,  and  it  rolled  out  with  the  dust — gold 
dust."  It  is  a  gorgeous  butterfly  that  ignores  its 
grub  days,  and  scorns  association  with  grub  a  season 
or  two  behind  it.  It  is  the  laughing-stock  of  intelli- 
gent people,  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  men  flaunt 
their  vices  in  our  faces  (though  there  are  one  or  two 
on  Nob  Hill  and  one  at  Menlo  whose  moral  charac- 
ters are  equal  to  that  of  Caesar's  wife).  Its  women 
are  iUiterale  and  vulgar — "shoddy"  in  its  worst 
form,  with  about  four  exceptions.  They  know  not 
the  difference  between  Ralph  Waldo  and  Billy  Em- 
erson ;  between  Tyndall  and  Cook  the  circus  clown. 
Its  leader  may  have  met  a  future  Senator  when  it 
was  a  bare-legged  girl,  splitting  wood  in  a  frontier 
town,  and  its  handmaiden  may  have  met  a  broker 
when  it  was  a  pert  miss,  carrying  mangled  linen  from 
mamma's  laundry.  And  this  is  the  best  we  can  say 
of  it,  that  it  ever  honestly  split  wood  or  carried  home 
clean  clothes!  It  entertains  largely,  and  lets  the 
world  know  of  it  through  the  newspapers.  Who  are 
its  guests — the  well-bred,  well-born,  and  well-behaved, 
the  cultured  and  intelligent?  No;  oh,  no!  Mrs. 
Gunnysacks,  with  her  red  arms  and  plebeian  face,  who 
"don't  know  nothin"  about  stocks,"  but  whose  hus- 
band does  ;  whose  daughters  send  to  Paris  for  their 
dresses,  and  therein  lies  their  own  attraction.  Mrs. 
A.  and  Miss  B.  also,  for  their  diamonds  are  elegant 
(no  oneknows  how  they  get  them,  but  they  have  them, 
and  look  distingue).  Young  Squibob,  of  the  militia, 
who  spends  a  month's  salary  for  a  "  claw  hammer," 
whose  mind  is  not  cultivated,  but  whose  heels  are 
— "  such  a  divine  dancer  !"  Young  Snobet,  who  is 
related  to  a  shoddy  family,  and  "  and  is  so  well-con- 
nected." These  are  samples  of  the  guests  who  drink 
the  shoddy  champagne  ;  keep  time  to  the  shoddy 
music,  and  fawn  upon  the  shoddy  leaders.  Its 
daughters  are  tanght  to  snub  young  men  whose  stock 
of  brains,  honor  and  ambition  are  their  all ;  and  to 


fawn  on  young  idiots  whose  pa  cleared  a  good  two 
million  in  the  last  boom  in  stocks.  He  eats  with  his 
knife,  and  murders  Murray;  talks  of  "  the  guv'nor," 
and  drinks  like  a  fish,  but — "  he's  so'  nice."  Its  sons 
talk  "society"  and  "our  set";  have  no  faith  in 
virtue  and  poverty  combined  ;  honor  poor  girls  with 
a  brazen  stare  ;  smile  insinuatingly  if  asked  who  she 
may  be;  are  adepts  in  talking  small-talk  ;  are  taught 
honor  in  an  old-fogyism.  and  that  Miss  Gunny- 
sacks "has  lots  of  coin,"  and  that  coin  takes  the 
place  of  all  womanly  virtue.  If  shoddy  chance  to 
fail,  its  parasites  desert  it  as  if  it  were  plague-stricken. 
Mrs.  Dowdeski,  the  newest  star  in  the  social  horizon, 
becomes  the  fashion,  and  to  her  they  transfer  their 
allegiance.  Mrs.  Dennis  Kearney  will  be  the  next 
aspirant  for  social  distinction  in  the  "  first"  circle  of 
our  California  society  ! 

Our  "second"  class  society  differs  vastly  from  our 
first."  Its  fathers  and  mothers  are  noted  for  their 
pride  and  respectability.  Its  homes  are  refined  and 
private.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  gain  no  admission 
there.  Young  Idiotte,  with  all  "the  Gov'nor's" 
money  can  not  visit  it,  because  the  daughters  know 
of  him,  and  they  are  keen-witted  enough  to  avoid 
the  company  of  fools.  These  daughters  are  well- 
bred,  well-educated,  well-versed  in  economy,  accom- 
plished, sensible,  and  womanly.  They  do  not  marry 
for  money.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  elegance 
from  their  birth,  and  they  do  not  overestimate  it  like 
the  mushrooms  of  the  "first"  society,  who  would 
perpetuate  it  with  an  alliance  with  young  Idiotte  or 
old  Noah.  "  Second  "  class  girls  mam"  young  men 
of  principle  and  brain,  and  pride  themselves  in  assist- 
ing him  onward.  As  girls,  their  faces  are  not  as  fa- 
miliar as  door-posts  on  the  street,  at  balls,  picnics, 
and  watering  places.  They  are  their  mothers'  com- 
panions, have  fallen  into  her  womanly  ways,  and 
bome'has  become  their  world.  They  entertain,  but 
their  guests  are  friends,  and  have,  each  and  all,  some- 
thing to  commend  them.  "Second"  class  people 
never  publish  themselves  in  the  newspapers  ;  they 
shrink  from  notoriety.  For  that  reason  they  are  but 
little  known,  except  among  their  friends.  From  their 
quiet  homes  they  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  shoddy,  and 
though  amused  at  the  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Gunnysacks, 
(who  seems  born  to  purple  and  fine  linen,  judging  by 
her  importance,)  when  the  crash  comes,  and  the  Gun- 
nysack  mansion  is  under  the  hammer,  their  tender 
hearts  are  touched  and  their  sympathy  is  keener  than 
that  of  the  former  Gunnysack  parasites.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  "  second  "  class  ladies  you  know.    L. 


Ever  so  many  years  ago,  there  was  established  in 
San  Francisco  the  house  of  Locan  &  Co.,  dealers  in 
rare  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  imported  from  Europe, 
and  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pictures, 
bronzes,  marbles,  fine  inlaid  work,  exquisite  carvings, 
splendid  porcelain,  glass,  and  other  goods.  Some- 
thing altogether  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise. Some  few  years  since  Mr.  Locan,  retiring 
from  business,  the  establishment  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  H.  Siering  &  Co.,  who  have  prosecuted  it 
with  great  energy  and  great  good  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  various  wares  kept  by  the  firm  for  sale. 
This  store  has  been  a  magazine  of  art.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  places  for  the  tourist  and  stranger  from 
the  country  to  visit.  People  visiting  in  our  State 
have  carried  from  it  to  their  Eastern  homes  many 
beautiful  and  rare  works.  Our  wealthy  people  have 
adorned  their  houses  from  the  art  collections  of  Locan 
&  Co.  and  Siering  &  Co.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
places  where  the  pater  and  the  mater-familias  have 
chosen  their  Christmas  presents  ;  where  lovers  have 
selected  their  gifts,  and  children  have  looked  into  its 
plate  glass  windows  and  open  doors  as  if  it  was  the 
veritable  spot  where  Santa  Claus  stored  his  holiday 
gifts.  This  Aladdin's  cave  is  to  be  opened  on  the  ioth 
of  December  by  Greenbaum  &  Company.  J.  O. 
Eldridge  has  the  cabalistic  word,  the  Open  Sessame 
that  is  to  expose  these  art  treasures  to  the  auctioneer's 
sacrificial  hammer.  This  museum  of  art  will  be  open 
for  exhibition  all  of  next  week,  from  Monday  morn- 
ing, where  prospective  buyers  can  mark  their  cata- 
logues at  leisure  and  after  examination  of  the  goods. 
On  Friday  morning  the  auction  will  commence,  and 
the  goods  sold  without  reserve — the  sale  continuing 
until  the  entire  stock  is  disposed  of.  The  character 
of  the  auction-house  to  whom  this  sale  has  been  con- 
fided, Messrs.  Greenbaum  &  Co.,  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  "sale  without  reserve, 
fairly  and  honorably  conducted."  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  such  works  of  art  as  adorn 
the  home,  rarely  presented.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  Christmas  gifts  that  does  not  often 
occur.  We  hope  to  see  this  Christmas  a  jolly  one. 
We  hope  to  see  our  people  get  out  of  the  melancholy 
groove  into  which  we  have  all  fallen.  The  times  are 
not  hard,  have  not  been  hard,  except  so  far  as,  by 
our  speculations,  our  gambling  ventures,  our  follies, 
our  over-expenditures  and  extravagances,  we  have 
made  them  so.  Money  is  plenty.  We  have  had 
three  prosperous  seasons,  and  are  promised  another. 
Labor  is  abundant.  More  wheat,  and  fruit,  and  veg- 
etables than  we  can  eat.  More  wine  than  we  can 
drink.  Only  plain  clothes  are  a  necessity.  The 
country  is  healthy,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  people  of  this  State  and  city  should  not  be  the 
best-contented  community  in  the  world.  The  way  to 
be  jolly,  is  to  be  jolly;  the  way  to  make  money  plenty 
is  to  spend  it ;  the  way  to  make  wives  cheerful  and 
children  happy,  is  to  buy  them  Christmas  presents  ; 
the  way  to  make  home  agreeable,  is  to  fill  the  house 
with  fine  things.  The  place  to  do  this  is  at  the  auc- 
tion sale  of  Siering  &  Co.,  at  No.  19  Montgomery 
Street,  under  the  Lick  House,  commencing  Friday, 
December  10,  at  n  o'clock  A.  M.  Greenbaum  &  Co., 
by  J.  O.  Eldridge,  auctioneer. 

HOLIDAY  FINE  ARTS. 
We  ask  attention  to  our  varied  stock  of  goods  in 
the  art  line  suited  to  the  season.  It  comprises  all  the 
late  engravings  and  photogravures,  plaques  and  pan- 
els, in  oil  or  water  colors.  Boxes  of  colors,  fitted  for 
artist  or  amateur.  New  styles  of  brackets,  either  plain 
or  decorated.  Novelties  in  frames.  Christmas  cards 
in  great  variety.  A  new  supply  of  Prang's  prize  cards 
just  received.     Snow  &  Co.,  No.  20  Post  Street. 


How  often  is  the  expression,  "The  pretty  Ameri- 
can," heard  in  Europe?  The  perfect  beauty  of  our 
young  countrywomen  has  long  been  acknowledged, 
but  it  has  not  been  generally  known  that  they  owe  the 
proud  distinction  to  Madame  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom, 
without  which  their  loveliness  would  quickly  vanish. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Ladies  who  wish  neat  and  easy  fitting  eye-glasses, 
go  to  Berteling  &  W'atry,  scientific  opticians,  427 
Kearny  Street. 


HOMEIER'S    BENEFIT   CONCERT. 

The  proverbial  luck  of  uneven  quantities  is  really 
more  of  a  fact  than  a  tradition  ;  a  fact  too,  which  has 
happily  decided  the  uncertain  issues  of  many  a  wav- 
ering fate  in  this  interestingly  fateful  world.  Imprcs-  . 
sive  illustrations  from  historical  verities  dewn  to  the 
possibly  apocryphal  kisses  of  Rory  O'More,  might  be 
given  in  convincing  evidence  of  this  kind  of  good 
fortune  ;  and  if  it  does  exist  so  actually,  why  should 
we  complain,  upon  important  occasion,  when  the 
weather  takes  to  expressing  itself  in  odd  numbers  ? 
That  was  all  it  did  on  Wednesday,  and  it  was  not  a 
bad  sign  either.  To  be  sure,  it  rained  and  blew,  and 
blew  and  rained,  but  it  had  been  pleasant  just  long 
enough.  Fine  weather  for  the  seventh  concert,  that 
mystical,  magic  number,  would  have  been  as  inap- 
propriate   as    (we  give   Walt   Whitman    carte 

blanche  to  supply  a  suitable  simile).  If  they  are  too 
long-continued,  clear  skies  and  sunshine  have  no  sig- 
nificance whatever  ;  they  become  a  Cheshire  cat — 
grin,  and  all  their  meaning  vanishes. 

The  elements  are  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Homeier; 
and  though  he  may  feel  that  they  displayed  a  rather 
equivocal  interest  on  Wednesday  last,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  to  be  an  expression  founded  upon  far- 
reaching  sincerity.  There  was  really  quite  a  fair 
audience  considering  the  day,  and  it  made  up  in  en- 
thusiasm what  it  lacked  in  numbers.  A  less  discern- 
ing assembly  might  possibly  have  criticised  as  a 
fault  what  was  very  intelligently  regarded  as  a  virtue 
in  this  last  programme  that  was  played,  viz:  the  repeti- 
tion of  several  numbers  which  have  been  given  before. 
It  seems  difficult  for  people,  as  a  rule,  to  realize 
that  a  single  hearing  of  any  reputable  and  praise- 
worthy composition,  is  one  of  the  most  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory  things  imaginable. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  one  possesses  the  genius  and 
memory  of  a  Mozart,  to  grasp  more  than  the  dim 
outlines  of  any  master-piece,  as  it  is  passed  before  the 
ear,  a  panorama  of  sound  ;  and  surely,  if  we  but 
hardly  catch  the  plainer  points  of  a  composer's  in- 
spiration, there  must  certainly  remain  undetected  that 
subtle  and  delicate  bouquet,  which  is  as  real  as  it  is 
intangible.  No  one  better  understands  and  appre- 
ciates the  necessity  of  repeated  musical  hearings,  than 
musicians  themselves.  A  comparatively  modern  com- 
poser, who  expresses  his  opinion  upon  this  point  with 
great  stress,  relates  an  illustrative  anecdote  of  him- 
self. The  Huguenots,  Meyerbeer's  masterpiece,  was 
given,  with  Meyerbeer  himself  conducting.  The  com- 
poser, a  man  of  wide  musical  culture  and  knowledge, 
listened  attentively,  only  to  conclude,  at  the  close  of 
the  performance,  as  he  himself  is  fain  to  confess,  that 
"  something  might  be  made  out  of  the  Benediction  ! " 
As  well  expect  to  comprehend  a  thoughtful  poem 
at  one  reading,  a  painting  at  a  glance,  or  a  noble 
character  in  a  chauce  conversation,  as  an  elaborated 
musical  idea  in  a  single  sketchy  hearing.  Things  are 
apt  to  be  better  done  a  second  time.  This  rule  was 
afforded  an  opportunity,  which  it  embraced,  of  being 
applied  to  the  whole  of  part  first  on  Wednesday.  The 
"  Marche  Triumphale,"  by  Goria,  recalled  the  first 
moments  of  the  first  concert.  At  its  close,  Mr.  Ho- 
meier was  presented  with  much  applause,  wreaths, 
and  flowers. 

The  characteristic  Wagner  selection  from  ' '  Das 
Rheingeld "  followed,  and  was  warmly  received. 
Liszt's  "  Tasso"  came  next  in  order.  Probably  noth- 
ing more  correct  than  "Tasso"  has  been  given  at 
the  Homeier  concerts,  and  certainly  nothing  of  less 
interest  has  been  rendered.  It  always  carries  its  little 
card  of  descriptive  recommendation,  and  no  one 
could  give  a  more  evidently  pains-taking  interpreta- 
tion of  the  composition  than  that  which  Mr.  Homeier 
beckons  and  evolves  from  his  great  instrument — the 
orchestra.  But.  somehow,  it  all  seems  so  aimless  and 
vague.  It  changes  its  mind  as  many  times  as  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  and  awakens  about  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  is  aroused  by  that  gentle  stream. 

Although  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde  was  not  upon  the 
regular  programme,  she  was  announced  in  a  little 
postcript,  which  proved  to  contain,  after  the  not  un- 
usual fashion  of  postscripts,  the  mention  of  what  we 
chiefly  would  not  miss.  In  this  case  it  was  the  aria 
Irom  "  Rigoletto,"  "Dearest  name  that  taught  my 
heart,"  purely,  sweetly,  and  unaffectedly  sung.  Her 
beautifully  flexible  soprano  voice  is  already  known  to 
the  San  Francisco  public.  Her  exquisite  neatness  of 
style  (if  one  may  be  allowed  just  that  word),  is  deli- 
cious ;  and  this,  with  ber  force,  naivete,  truth,  and 
lovely  grace  of  manner,  make  her  a  very  charming 
singer.  A  double  encore  failed  to  win  more  than 
silent  recognition,  and  one  more  disappointment  was 
added  to  everybody's  private  list. 

Part  second  opened  with  the  "  Tannhauser  "  over- 
ture, played  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Homeier's  or- 
chestra. Tannhauser  went  pretty  well — "steady  by 
jerks,"  as  the  boys  say.  but  it  will  be  better  given  dur- 
ing the  second  series  of  concerts. 

Mr.  Charles  Orr,  solo  violinist,  was  brilliant  and 
versatile  in  a  "  Fanta  sie  Caprice,"  by  Yieuxtcmps. 
The  style  and  tone  of  young  Lichtenberg  are  rather 
too  fresh  in  the  public  memory  to  make  it  quite  safe 
for  any  one  to  offer  us  violin  solos  at  present;  but 
Mr.  Orr  was  very  earnest,  and  consequently  enjoya- 
ble. If  comparisons  suggest  themselves,  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  he  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience of  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Mr.  George  Koppitz's  "  Character-stuck "  has  a 
nice  melody,  and  was  vigorously  re-demanded — a 
compliment  in  good  taste  to  one  who  has  contributed 
so  faithfully  to  the  success  of  each  concert. 

The  Ballet  music   from  "  Damon."  and  the  third 
"Marche  aux  Flambeaux,"  completed  the  longest 
programme  yet  played. 
A  second  series  of  concerts  has  been  decided  ui>on, 

F,  A. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


We  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  the 
Californian  magazine  came  from  the  Argonaut  office  ;  was 
born  out  of  the  brains  of  our  institution  ;  was  deemed  to  be 
possible  when  everbody — except  Mr.  Somers — thought  it 
would  prove  a  failure.  "  There  was  no  room  on  this  coast," 
said  the  knowing  ones,  "  only  two  or  three  monthlies  could 
live  at  the  East  where  there  was  a  circulation  to  50,000,000 
of  people."  It  was  issued  unheralded  and  almost  unan- 
nounced, and  was  "  not  a  failure  "  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  editor  and  proprietors  is,  we  guess, 
a  success.  It  ought  to  be  a  success,  because  it ■  is  worth  each 
number  more  money  than  any  one  is  compelled  to  pay  for  it. 
It  is  not  so  ambitious  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  has  not 
the  circulation  of  Harper's  or  Scribner's.  It  is,  perhaps, 
inferior  in  some  points  deemed  essential  to  a  great  maga- 
zine. It  is  not  illustrated,  and  its  present  contributors  are 
not  all  of  national  fame.  It  ought  to  be  supported,  not  be- 
cause it  is  "  Californian,'"  because  it  is  a  home  production, 
but  because  it  is  worth  the  money.  As  a  cold  calculation  of 
mercantile  value  it  is  worth  more  to  the  buyer  than  he  pays 
for  it.  As  an  educator  in  the  family  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
schoolmaster.  As  a  guest  it  comes  without  ceremony,  en- 
tertains, and  costs  nothing.  Dr.  [ohn  Lord,  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett,  Miss  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  John  Muir,  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler, Mrs.  Julia  Bugea,  and  its  other  contributors,  drop  in 
upon  the  family  that  subscribes  for  it  in  a  quiet  way,  stay  a 
month — all  nice  people,  very  unobtrusive,  take  up  no  extra 
room,  do  not  cost  a  cent  of  money  for  meals,  or  any  trouble 
to  entertain.  The  doctor,  instead  of  a  long  prozy  lecture  on 
Savonarola,  gives  to  the  members  of  the  family  one  at  a 
time,  here  and  there,  a  ten  minutes'  page  or  two  of  clear 
type,  or  gathers  the  family  around  the  center-table  for  an 
interesting  hour  on  the  fiery  orator  of  San  Marco.  Miss 
Shinn  chats  away  in  a  lively  conversational  manner,  tells  her 
gossippy  love  stories,  and  don't  bore  anybody.  You  can  lay 
her  down  when  you  get  tired  of  her,  or  put  her  away  on  the 
center-table.  And  if  John  Muir  wearies  with  talk  of  ice- 
bergs, and  glaciers,  and  moraines,  and  canons  furrowed  by 
the  great  ice-plows  as  they  sent  their  gleaming  points 
through  the  rock-ribbed  hills,  just  shut  him  up  in  the  book- 
case and  lock  him  out  of  sight.  Joaquin  Miller  is  with  you 
without  his  long  hair,  or  sombrero,  or  Mexican  spurs,  or 
affected  airs,  and  while  he  chats  to  you  of  the  "Utopia" 
which  he  has  dreamed  about  with  Charley  Stoddard  and 
Olive  Logan  over  beer  and  cigarettes  in  a  London  lodging, 
or  on  the  third-floor  back-room  of  a  palace  in  Rome,  with 
poor  oldBiscacicianti  humming  the  refrain  of  lost  music  on  the 
floor  above,  he  describes  how  half  an  hundred  clever  fellows, 
idle  companions,  good-for-nothing  poets,  could  draw  out  a 
splendid  existence  some  where  up  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra,  with  the  mountains  for  a  back-ground  and  the  valley 
for  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  all  among  groves  and 
vineyards,  murmuring  streams,  and  winds  making  music  in 
the  trees,  if  only  some  capitalist  could  be  found  to  furnish 
the  vulgar  money  to  buy  the  land  and  build  the  houses,  and 
hire  swart  laborers  to  plant  the  vines,  and  gather  and  prune 
the  grapes.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler and  his  friends  make  the  experiment  of  a  colony  where 
all  the  labor  was  a  joint  and  equal  contribution,  and  where 
all  the  property  was  held  in  common.  We  should  be  de- 
lighted to  visit  it  during  the  vintage,  when  the  must  was 
foaming  around  the  feet  of  laughing  girls,  and  see  the  poet 
of  the  Sierra  dancing  with  them  in  the  tub.  We  witnessed 
this  primitive  mode  of  wine-making  once  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  the  famous  vineyard  of  Cucamongo,  only  instead 
of  laughing  girls  with  their  bare  white  feet  and  beauteous 
legs,  the  bruised  grape  spurting  its  blood  through  their  azure 
veined  toes,  while  they  kept  measure  to  the  music  of  their 
own  joyous  vintage  songs,  the  vat  was  filled  with  half  a 
dozen  great,  bronzed,  half-naked,  dreadful  Indians,  laboring 
with  tired  step,  and  toiling  with  weary  grunts,  the  sweat 
rolling  down  their  gaunt  forms  and  mingling  with  the  blue 
blood  of  the  bursting  fruit.  If  the  household  and  family 
circle  weary  of  the  long-haired  poet  and  his  dreams,  they 
may  turn  to  the  charming  poem  of  Mrs.  Bugea,  one  of  the 
most  charming  writers  of  story  and  verse  in  California. 
The  December  number  of  the  Californian  is  better  than 
teacher,  preacher,  poet,  story-teller  or  guest  in  the  family, 
for  it  is  all  of  these.  It  comes  well  dressed  and  clean, 
and  is  so  well  behaved.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
so  cheap  as  a  good  magazine,  or  a  good  weekly  journal,  or 
a  good  book.  We  wonder  if  anybody  ever  thought  of  the 
thing  in  this  light.  The  book-maker  devotes  a  long  life  of 
intelligent  toil  to  the  study  of  some  specialty.  He  was  born 
with  a  taste  in  that  direction ;  he  was  educated  for  its  study ; 
he  travels  the  world  over  to  explore  and  examine.  He  en- 
dures hunger,  he  braves  danger ;  and  when  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  of  acquiring  information,  he  sits  down  in  his 
library  to  put  his  information  in  readable  shape.  He  em- 
ploys artists  to  design  and  engrave ;  he  expends  his  money 
upon  printers  and  bookbinders ;  and  the  reader,  for  a  dollar 
or  two,  buys  the  experience,  the  genius,  and  the  toil  of  a 
learned  and  industrious  man's  life.  The  client  will  pay  a 
large  amount  for  the  skill  of  a  lawyer  who  serves  him  in 
drawing  some  legal  document,  or  making  for  him  a  brief  or 
legal  argument,  not  infrequently  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
will  purchase  in  magazine  or  journal,  for  ten  cents  or  forty, 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  writers,  upon  questions  which 
have  been  to  them  the  study  of  long  and  weary  hours.  The 
man  who  buys  the  Argonaut  each  week,  for  ten  cents  buys 
the  brains,  the  toil,  the  mechanical  skill,  the  muscular  energy 
of  not  less  than  a  score  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  its 
production.  And  this  reminds  us  that  we  have  read  the  an- 
nouncement that  from  the  Argonaut  office  there  is  to  be  is- 
sued to-day  the  first  number  of  a  daily  evening  journal.  It 
is  an  enterprise  of  our  enterprising  junior,  who,  being  young, 
energetic,  and  ambitious,  chafes  under  the  restraints  and  dig- 
nities of  a  weekly.  Old  age  contents  itself  with  the  heavier, 
saferk  and  slower  vehicle,  prefers  to  ride  in  the  old  family 
coach  as  it  goes  jogging  and  ponderous  along  the  beaten 
track  of  journalism.  Younger  blood  delights  in  a  tandem, 
or  four-in-hand,  and  is  indifferent  to  an  occasional  spill-out 
by  the  way.  So  the  Epigram  makes  its  appearance,  bows 
itself  into  the  arena,  with  the  salutation  to  the  public, "  How 
do  you  like  me  ?  "  and  will  begin  to  play  fantastic  tricks  upon 
the  saw-dust  in  hopes  to  catch  its  share  of  popular  applause 


and  patronage.  There  is  one  thing  in  this  connection  that 
delights  us:  It  is  not  to  be  a  "first-class  daily";  it  is  not 
intended  to  supply  a  "much-needed  popular  want";  it  does 
not  promise  to  be  the  "model"  of  journalistic  propriety;  it 
makes  no  promises  at  all ;  is  not  ambitious ;  wont  reprint 
the  puffs  it  is  sure  to  get;  will  not  be  the  "largest,"  or  the 
most  "  enterprising,"  or  even  the  most  respectable  of  jour- 
nals ;  won't  have,  nor  endeavor  to  have,  the  "  best  and  latest 
telegraphic  dispatches,"  nor  the  "best  foreign  and  domestic 
correspondents,"  nor  the  "  latest  and  most  reliable  intelli- 
gence" of  the  market  and  of  stocks;  won't  have,  nor  aspire 
to  have,  the  "  largest  circulation,"  nor  the  biggest  and  fastest 
double  action,  four-cylinder  rotary  press.  It  is  to  be  the  Fig- 
aro, and  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  is  to  be  its  Paris.  Its 
money  will  not  be  expended  in  rivalry  with  the  great  dailies, 
in  exploiting  unimportant  news  across  the  continent,  but 
will  be  laid  out  in  securing  the  best  and  most  brilliant  writ- 
ings that  can  be  obtained  upon  the  coast,  and  will  let  its  pe- 
culiar features — if  it  has  any — appear  in  its  columns.  It  will 
be  sold  to  the  trade,  and  by  the  trade  and  newsboys  sold  at 
five  cents  a  number.  Its  aim  and  its  ambition  will  be  to 
make  each  number  worth  to  the  purchasers  five  cents. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  journalism  is  the  cheeky 
audacity  with  which  it  continually  proclaims  its  own  excel- 
lence. This  boasting  of  its  own  virtues  seems  to  be  con- 
fined alone  to  the  institution  of  the  press.  The  charlatan  of 
the  medical  profession  indulges  sometimes  in  advertising 
his  wonderful  ability  to  cure,  but  the  fact  that  he  does  so  ad- 
vertise stamps  him  at  once  as  a  quack  and  a  humbug.  The 
inventor  of  patent  medicines  is  by  common  consent  author- 
ized to  proclaim  the  marvelous  qualities  of  his  special  panacea; 
but  it  is  understood  that  no  sensible  person  is  ever  deceived 
thereby.  An  occasional  rogue  of  a  lawyer  advertises  to 
secure  divorce  clients,  but  the  advertisement  carries  with  it 
an  implied  agreement  to  procure  by  false  testimony  or  fraud 
a  dishonest  decree.  But  the  press,  all  the  press,  the  respect- 
able press — the  commercial,  the*  literary,  the  religious,  the 
daily,  the  weekly,  the  magazine,  the  occasional — all  indulge 
in  blowing  its  own  horn.  All  of  our  contemporaries  do  it. 
Everybody  does  it.  The  leading  journals  of  New  York,  and 
all  the  dailies  and  weeklies  of  California,  do  it.  In  the 
Bulletin  and  Sacramento  Record-Union  we  see  the  quoted 
puffs  of  their  excellence  and  enterprise  from  the  country 
journals.  The  Chronicle,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  even  the 
Post,  reproduce  all  the  kind  things  said  of  them.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  advertise  in  their  own  columns  the  most  un- 
blushing and  exaggerated  statements  of  their  circulation  and 
their  enterprise.  The  Chronicle  is  the  livest,  and  the  Alta 
the  largest,  and  the  Call  the  widest  in  circulation,  and  the 
Bulletin  the  most  valuable  for  families,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Pickering  will,  with  blushing  modesty,  advertise  his  "  bril- 
liant editorials"  ;  from  Messrs.  Fitch,  MacCrellish,  Boruck, 
and  Colonel  Jackson  of  the  Post,  and  from  all  along  the  line 
of  proprietors  and  editors,  we  have  a  constant  fusillade  in 
praise  of  the  otherwise  unnoticed" and  unnoticeable  virtues 
of  the  Bulletin,  Alta,  Times,  and  Post.  Now  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  clergyman  who,  upon  a  Sabbath  morning, 
should  arise  in  his  pulpit  and  proclaim  to  his  assembled 
worshipers  that  he  was  the  most  devout,  godly,  and  pious  of 
all  preachers,  that  his  prayers  had  more  influence  at  the 
throne  of  grace  than  all  others  ;  or  of  a  lawyer  who  would, 
over  his  own  signature,  advertise  that  he  was  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  of  advocates  ;  or  of  a  female  who 
would  proclaim  her  own  virtue.  Now,  if  there  is  any  busi- 
ness in  all  the  world  that  ought  not  to  puff  itself,  or  any  pro- 
fession that  in  modesty  and  decency  ought  not  to  sound  its 
own  praise,  it  is  that  of  journalism  and  editor.  What  the 
editor  writes  and  how  he  writes  it ;  what  he  thinks  and  ho 
he  expresses  his  thoughts  ;  what  his  journal  contains  in  the 
line  of  news  ;  whether  it  is  enterprising  and  clean  ;  whether 
its  writings  are  dignified,  forcible,  earnest,  logical,  and  per- 
suasive are  all  before  the  reader  for  his  judgment.  When  an 
editor  or  proprietor  is  compelled  to  proclaim  his  own  or  his 
journal's  excellence,  it  would  seem  as  though  himself  dis- 
trusted them. 


That  San  Francisco  is  beginning  to  improve  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt.  Our  city  was  late  to  feel  the  depression 
and  hard  times  that  came  from  the  reaction  of  war  prosper- 
ity. It  is  later  to  experience  the  boom  that  is  now  reaching 
almost  every  part  of  the  nation.  The  State  of  California  is 
more  prosperous  than  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful indications  is  the  fact  that  the  country  is  growing  faster 
than  the  town.  Our  commerce  is  increasing  slowly.  Oui 
manufacturing  interests  are  growing  slowly.  Our  agricultu- 
ral productions  are  increasing  and  the  country  improving 
rapidly.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  city  has  outgrown 
the  State  and  run  to  seed.  The  city  has  stopped  for  three 
years  to  let  the  country  catch  up.  It  has  caught  up,  and  the 
city  begins— only  begins — to  feel  the  quickening  impulse  of 
healthy  and  legitimate  revival.  Real  estate,  the  true  barom- 
eter of  business  prosperity,  shows  an  increase  in  value,  in  in- 
quiries for  it,  and  in  sales.  Buildings  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, costly  and  spacious,  are  being  constructed  all  through, 
the  business  centres.  The  Spreckles  refinery,  the  Phelan 
block,  the  construction  of  the  North  Beach  bulkhead,  the 
purchases  by  Charles  Crocker,  Sutro,  and  other  capitalists, 
indicate  confidence,  and  confidence  is  the  soil  for  real  prog- 
ress. The  railroads  building  at  the  north  and  south,  espe- 
cially, the  Southern  Pacific,  will  give  us  a  direct  immigration. 
The  more  transcontinental  railroads  the  better.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  talk  about  loss  of  commerce  by  way  of  Puget 
Sound,  Guaymas,  or  San  Diego.  To  build  a  Boston  on  the 
Sound,  a  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  at  San  Diego,  and  half 
a  dozen  Charlestons,  Mobiles,  and  Savannahs  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  would  help  San  Francisco.  The  growth  of  Oakland, 
Port  Costa,  Benicia,  San  Rafael,  or  ever  so  many  bay  towns 
and  suburban  villages,  will  help  our  business.  A  marked  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  men  of  small  means  to  withdraw  from 
savings  banks,  get  out  of  stocks,  and  buy  a  home,  or  put  the 
money  in  a  good  piece  of  real  estate,  has  manifested  itself 
largely  during  the  past  two  months.  Purchases  have  been 
made  at  public  and  private  sale  by  this  class  of  customers,  and 
since  the  first  of  July  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  has  been  sold  in  small  purchases,  and  largely  for  cash, 
or  credit  sales  at  auction,  which  was  largely  its  equivalent. 
Well-located  homes  in  the  Western  Addition,  varying  in  price 
from  $5,000  to  $12,000  are  in  demand,  and  when  offered  find 


ready  purchasers.  Block  580  in  the  Western  adddition,  ad- 
vertised last  week  by  us,  was  sold  by  Easton  &  Eldridge,  on 
September  28,  at  private  sale,  for  $24,000,  and  at  auction, 
subsequently,  for  $27,500;  and  the  same  property,  last  Satur- 
day evening,  brought,  in  subdivisions,  $32,180,  showing  that 
buyers  may  be  had  for  desirable  property  in  small  lots.* 
Property  on  the  small  streets  running  east  and  west  is  not 
specially  in  demand,  and  to  sell  it  concessions  have  to  be 
made,  while  lots  on  Market  Street,  or  streets  adjacent,  bring 
good  prices,  and  find  ready  purchasers.  The  Mechanics' 
Institute  is  in  the  market  for  a  block  on  which  to  build  a  new 
pavilion,  the  intention  being  to  erect  a  building  ample  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  for  a  library.  The  building  of  a 
cable  road  out  Montgomery  and  Union  Streets  is  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  residents  and  property-owners  of  that  part 
of  the  city.  As  soon  as  Peter  Donohue  and  the  Supreme 
Court  consent,  the  work,  which  is  already  begun,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted to  completion.  The  deadest  and  dullest  part  of  San 
Francisco  is  that  lying  east  of  Sansome  and  north  of  Wash- 
ington Streets.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  commerce,  and 
ought  to  be  the  live  part  of  the  town.  We  prophecy  that  it 
will  be,  as  soon  as  the  bulkhead  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion furnishes  accommodations  for  ships.  In  our  judgment 
the  best  place  for  real  estate  investment  in  San  Francisco  is 
in  this  dead  and  dirty  looking  part  of  our  city.  Good  rains 
will  give  us  40,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  export.  We 
shall  have  12,000,000  gallons  of  wine  this  year.  Our  climate, 
is  good,  our  population  scarce,  our  soil  is  prolific.  Every- 
body that  is  willing  to  work  can  find  employment.  We  can 
eat  our  own  wheat  in  slapjacks,  and  drink  our  own  wine. 
Anybody  that  looks  glum,  talks  blue,  and  thinks  these  are 
hard  times  in  San  Francisco  or  California,  is  an  idiot  and  an 
ass,  and  ought  to  be  put  up  by  Jo.  Eldridge  and  sold  at 
auction. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  has  written  a  very  learned  and 
very  exhaustive  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  dem- 
onstrating that  our  common-school  system  is  a  failure,  a 
costly  and  most  expensive  blunder,  failing  to  accomplish  ev- 
erything it  undertakes  to  accomplish,  and  producing  results 
most  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  de- 
clares that  the  original  idea  was  a  charitable  one,  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  poor  children  instruction  in  rud- 
imentary branches  of  English — reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
simple,  practical  arithmetic.  He  asserts  that  this  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  was  put  under  the  law,  then  turned  over  to 
politics,  till  now  the  common  schools  of  New  York  city  cost 
four  million  dollars  annually,  are  extravagant  and  corrupt  in 
administration,  are  failures  in  point  of  instruction,  and  con- 
tribute directly  to  pauperism,  immorality,  and  crime.  He 
presents  statistics  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more  poverty, 
crime,  insanity,  and  domestic  infelicity  in  the  New  England 
States,  where  free  schools  are  oldest  and  best  sustained,  than 
in  certain  Southern  States  of  equal  population  where  they 
are  a  later  .plant,  and  not  so  generally  encouraged.  His  pro- 
posed remedy  is  a  thorough  abandonment  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  a  return  to  the  simple  elementary  instruction  of  poor 
children  in  rudimentary  English  branches,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance to  parents.  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  makes,  I  think, 
but  an  imperfect  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which 
he  derives  his  figures  and  his  ideas.  A  pamphlet,  issued 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Zach  Montgomery,  embraces  every 
figure  and  every  thought  that  Mr.  White  has  used.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  Mr.  Montgomery  is  that  he  is  so  zealous  a  Cath- 
olic that  he  attributes  all  the  faults  of  our  system  to  the  fact 
that  the  schools  are  not  Catholic,  and  his  remedy  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  school  system  that  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  that  church  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  only  true,  holy, 
and  apostolic  one.  Both  Richard  Grant  White  and  Mr.  Zach 
Montgomery  have,  either  carelessly  or  with  design,  omitted 
to  take  into  account  one,  and  a  very  important  factor  in  this 
common  school  business.  They  have  not  considered  in  this 
relation  the  foreign  element  of  the  New  England  States. 
They  do  not  give  us  statistics  of  foreign  immigration.  All 
the  New  England  States  are  largely  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  there  has  been,  within  the  present  generation,  a  large 
immigration  of  adult  foreigners.  If  the  pauper  and  crim- 
inal statistics  could  show  the  numbers  that  have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  any  education,,  or  have  been  miseducated 
in  schools  under  ecclesiastical  management,  the  argument 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  different  results 
would  appear. 

While  our  ambitious  rich  men  are  agitating  themselves 
concerning  the  future  of  General  Grant,  and  racking  their 
brains  for  some  plan  to  place  the  oldest  ex-President  upon 
financial  velvet,  would  it  not  be  appropriate  for  our  great- 
hearted Republican  millionaires  to  do  something  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  This  poor  distracted  woman,  who  slept  in  the  arms 
of  America's  one  great  man,  is  now  a  houseless  widow. 
This  wife  of  our  martyred  dead,  wanders  over  the  world  in 
poverty.  Who  that  loved  and  honored  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  not  gladly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  this  eccentric 
woman  ?  Who  of  the  millions  who  loved  and  honored  the 
best  and  bravest  gentleman  that  ever  died  for  his  country, 
would  not  wish  to  make  the  declining  years  of  his  wife 
happy  ?  She  better  deserves  a  pension  than  any  man  who 
lives.  If  she  has  not  one,  it  should  be  given  her,  and  if  she 
has,  it  should  be  doubled. 

The  Hon.  Poindexter  Dunn,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Arkansas,  has  had  his  political  throat  cut 
by  the  razor  of  a  black  African  barber  under  the  most  hu- 
miliating circumstances.  The  Hon.  Poindexter  was  renom- 
inated. The  district  was  so  strong  that  no  one  was  nomi- 
nated against  him,  and  his  friends  were  so  confident  of  his 
election  that  they  did  not  vote  for  him.  A  dark  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Johnson,  in  the  line  of  tonsorial  art,  saw  the 
situation,  laid  down  the  razor  and  the  brush,  mounted  his 
mule,  and  went  upon  a  still  hunt  for  Congressional  honors 
and  got  away  with  them.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Johnson,  colored, 
is  now  Member  of  Congress  elect  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arkansas,  vice  the  Hon.  Poindexter  Dunn. 


The  New  York  Sun,  which  is  nothing  if  not  sarcastic,  fa- 
vors the  provision  of  a  fund  for  the  "  oldest  President,"  and 
then  suggests  that  Governor  Tilden  garnishee  it  under  the 
claim  that  he,  having  been  rightfully  elected  President,  will 
be  legally  entitled  to  it.  Dana  will  never  get  ri  r,f  this  idea 
of  fraud  till  it  is  burned  out  of  him. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LADIES    FAIR    AND    FANCIFUL. 


The  Parisian  says  that  the  stranger  who  comes  to  Paris 
and  does  more  than  merely  see  the  ordinary  sights  can  not 
.fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  important  part  that  actresses 
and  demi-mondaines — often  synonymous  terms — play  in  the 
life  of  the  great  city.  They  set  the  fashions  ;  they  are  re- 
ceived in  the  salons  of  the  haute  finance;  they  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere — at  the  races,  at  the  theatre,  always  in  the  best 
places  ;  many  of  them  live  in  very  elegant  style,  and  are  ap- 
parently never  in  want  of  money.  In  short,  their  influence 
is  very  great.  But  how  much  of  their  elegance  is  "  white 
elephant'1?  With  the  exception  of  Patti  and  Nilsson,  both 
foreigners,  and  Tudic,  who  earns  some  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year  in  France  and  in  Russia,  there  are  but  few  mil- 
lionaires among  the  actresses  of  Paris.  Croizette  is  rich 
through  her  marriage,  and  lives  in  comfortable  opulence, 
and  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  mother.  Moisset,  too,  has 
become  rich  through  her  recent  marriage  ;  Le"onide  Leblanc 
possesses  a  handsome  fortune  in  money  and  objects  of  art. 
Angelo,Adele  Courtois,and  Delval  possess  each  their  million. 
Valtesse  is  intelligent  and  well-advised,  and  Elluini  is  rich 
both  in  jewels  and  landed  property.  Krauss,  Daram,  Rosine 
Bloch,  Sangalli,  Pasca,  and  Schneider  may  be  put  down  as 
having  a  fair  income,  say  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year. 
Blanche  Pierson  and  Bode,  of  the  Athe*n<5e,  are  likewise  well- 
to-do,  and  live  quietly  and  comfortably.  But  the  others  ? 
Some  have  economized  their  earnings  and  made  provision 
for  age  by  assuring  themselves  a  modest  income  of  six  or 
ten  thousand  francs  a  year.  There  are  Le*ontine  Beaugrand 
of  the  Opera,  who  has  retired  to  Asnieres;  Reichemberg, 
Bartet,  Lloyd  of  the  Francois  ;  Agar,  Celine  Montaland, 
Gabnelle  Gautier,  Marie  Magnier,  Celine  Chaumont,  Silly, 
Valerie  Faivre,  Zulma  Bouffar,  Helene  Monnier,  Humbert  a, 
etc.  Then  there  are  the  young,  who  are  on  the  way  to  for- 
tune, Samary,  Bilbaut-Vauchelet,  Isaac,  Van  Zandt.  There 
is  the  battalion  of  artists  who  work  steadily  and  live  quietly 
as  they  please,  but  whose  names  are  not  paraded  in  the 
newspapers,  and  who  do  not  form  part-  of  the  great  Parisian 
movement.  Then  we  come  to  the  Bohemians,  those  wno 
live  one  day  in  luxury  and  the  next  day  in  misery — those  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  economy.  Some  of 
these  women  will  perhaps,  manage  their  affairs  better  some 
day,  for  they  have  plenty  of  talent  and  are  handsomely  paid, 
and  the  approach  of  age  will  doubtless  remind  them  at 
length  that  they  can  not  be  eternally  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. First  on  the  list  of  the  improvident  spendthrifts 
must  be  placed  Sarah  Bernhardt,  always  head  over  ears  in 
debt ;  and  Jeanne  Granier,  who  earns  sixty  thousand  francs 
a  year  at  the  Renaissance  and  twenty  thousand  francs  in 
her  holiday  tours  ;  Marie  Heilbron,  who  has  had  millions 
and  spent  them.  But  the  rest  are  constantly  sustaining  an 
almost  hopeless  struggle  against  old  debts.  You  see  them  in 
the  Bois  in  fine  carriages,  and  dressed  by  the  first  milliners 
and  tailors.  But  the  bills  are  not  paid.  Almost  all  the  charm- 
ing young  ladies  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Bouffes,  the  Re- 
naissance, the  Gymnase,  the  Vaudeville,  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  indebtedness.  After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  earnings  of  most  of  these  ladies  on  the  stage  itself  are 
modest,  and  that  even  in  Paris  the  list  of  nabobs  is  limited. 


It  was  lucky  for  Tennyson  that  he  wrote  his  famous  lines 
in  "Locksley  Hall  "— 

"  /,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  !" — 

before  the  era  of  "bangs,"  or  he  would  have  found  himself 
astonishingly  destitute  of  female  companionship,  unless  he 
chose  to  retract  his  rash  speech  in  order  to  escape  the  storm 
of  indignation  that  must  certainly  have  assailed  him  from  the 
fashionable  possessors  of  "  narrow  foreheads."  The  beauty 
of  the  bang  is,  that  it  will  admit  of  such  a  varied  style  in  its 
arrangement.  If  not  worn  straight — which  is  the  original 
condition  of  the  simon-pure  bang,  and  the  one  above  referred 
to — it  can  be  divided  up,  and  curled  around,  and  pasted  down 
with  bandoline,  in  which  form  it  takes  unto  itself  the  charm- 
ing name  of  "Montagues" — a  name  suggestive  of,  and  we 
believe  commemorative  of,  a  most  handsome  and  fascinating 
member  of  the  dramatic  profession,  who  still  lives  in  the 
hearts,  and,  metaphorically,  on  the  heads,  of  his  fashionable 
and  fair  adorers.  If,  however,  this  mode  of  arrangement  be 
found  rather  stiff  and  severe,  this  same  convenient  and  indis- 
pensable bang  can  be  crimped  by  a  process  involving  the 
use  of  considerable  brown  paper,  and  allowed  to  fly  about 
the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  wearer  in  a  generally  loose  and 
careless  manner,  reminding  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  those 
long-haired,  silky  poodle-dogs.  This  method  obtains  great 
favor  with  blondes  of  a  petite  and  ethereal  style  of  beauty. 
Occasionally  one  meets  a  lady  who,  for  some  occult  reason, 
has  not  shorn  her  front  locks  in  this  strange  but  most  popular 
fashion.  For  her,  however,  Dame  Fashion  provides  a  sort  of 
intermediate  arrangement,  known  as  the  "  Saratoga  wave." 
How  this  elaborate  and  wonderfully  regular  effect  is  obtained 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  intellect  to  fathom.  Enough  to  know 
that  each  "wave"  descends  upon  the  snowy  brow  of  the 
weary,  and  stays  there  as  if  it  were  petrified.  Indeed,  the 
"staying  power"  of  the  "Saratoga  wave"  is  such  as  to 
cause  a  suspicion  of  more  bandoline  ;  but  this  is  only  a  wild 
guess  on  the  part  of  the  uninitiated. 


The  discussion  over  the  great  question  of  the  hour,  as  to 
whether  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  be  received  in  society  or  not, 
which  causes  such  a  tumult  in  New  York  life,  makes  it  inter- 
esting to  mention  that,  when  Rachel  first  appeared  h\  Lon- 
don, in  1 841,  society,  though  she  had  had  a  few  of  the  same 
petits  accidents  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  flew  into  the  wildest  rap- 
tures on  her  account,  and,  asking  no  questions,  threw  wide 
open  its  arms  and  the  doors  of  its  drawing-rooms.  Rachel 
was  received  everywhere.  She  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  her  father  and  her  elder  sister,  Sarah.  Her  unaffected 
and  dignified  simplicity,  her  modesty,  and  the  perfect  de- 
corum of  her  conduct,  made  her  a  great  favorite  with  the  fas- 
tidious English  aristocracy.  The  aunts  of  the  queen,  aged 
models  of  propriety,  especially  petted  her.  Rachel  played 
before  the  queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  She  appeared  in  the  first  act  of  "Bajazet,"  the 
third  act  of  ,(  Marie  Stuart,"  and  the  fourth  act  of  "  Andro- 


maque."  When  she  seemed  to  suffer  from  cold,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's mother — the  Duchess  of  Kent — who  had  presented 
her,  removed  her  own  magnificent  Indian  shawl,  and  wrapped 
it  round  the  actress.  The  queen  gave  her  a  costly  bracelet, 
composed  of  entwined  diamond-headed  serpents,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription:  "Victoria  to  Mademoiselle  Rachel."  A 
slight  illness  afflicted  her,  and  frequent  bulletins  were  issued 
informing  the  public  as  to  her  health.  When  she  reappeared 
upon  the  stage,  the  queen  and  the  queen  dowager  were  pres- 
ent, and  she  was  greeted  and  congratulated  as  though  she 
bad  escaped  from  the  tomb.  Her  triumph  extended  even  to 
the  heart  of  the  manager,  who  was  said  to  have  offered  her 
his  hand.  This  was  but  one,  however,  of  the  many  forms  of 
puffing  which  the  wily  Laporte  was  wont  to  employ. 


Boston  brides  are  said  by  a  Philadelphia  paper  to  chatter 
in  bad  French  at  the  hotel  tables  when  on  their  wedding 
tours.  This  is,  indeed,  good  news,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Any  scheme  that  will  result  in  making  a  bride  use  some  lan- 
guage not  generally  understood  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
When  the  average  citizen  is  obliged  to  sit  calmly  by  and  hear 
such  remarks  as :  "  Please  pass  me  the  buttah,  dahling,"  and 
"  Now,  lovey,  you're  awfully  mean  if  you  don't  let  me  have  a 
bite  of  your  biscuit,"  he  feels  a  wild,  springing  impulse  to  hit 
somebody  with  a  club,  and  the  man  in  the  next  seat  would 
cheerfully  furnish  the  club. 


GOLFO    DULCE. 


By  a  California  Argronaut. 


How  fascinating  a  woman  may  be  at  forty  is  thus  told  by 
Anne  Hampton  Brewster  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser: "  Baron  Visconti  gave  me  a  droll  account  once  how 
the  celebrated  belle,  Madame  Recamier, looked  in  bed.  When 
the  venerable  archaeologist  was  a  young  man  the  famous 
beauty  visited  Rome.  She  was  then  about  forty,  or  probably 
more — that  is,  if  a  beauty  can  ever  be  forty.  When  he 
called  one  morning,  soon  after  her  arrival,  he  was  told  that 
madame  was  u?i  peu  soufftante,  and  in  bed.  As  young  Vis- 
conti was  handing  his  card  to  the  maid,  Madame  Re'camier's 
niece  stepped  hurriedly  forward,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  pray,  come 
in.  My  aunt  is  not  very  well,  it  is  true,  but  she  is  receiving." 
Visconti  was  shown  into  a  room  where  lay  the  handsome 
woman — in  bed  to  be  sure,  but  sitting  up,  with  cushions  be-  j 
hind  her,  and  dressed  in  a  most  ravishing  toilet  to  the  waist,  j 
which  displayed — not  hid — her  charms  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  harmonious  and  becoming  hues  of  the  silk  j 
bed-hangings  and  covers,  the  transparent  muslins  and  cob- 
web-like laces  of  the  cap  and  costume,  and  above  all  the  soft 
rays  of  a  perfumed  lamp,  which  fell  in  the  most  skillful  man- 
ner, so  as  to  show  the  great  beauty  in  the  best  light;  the 
delicious  odors,  the  soft  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  were 
ravishing,  irresistible.  She  seemed  in  perfect  health,  her 
color  was  that  of  the  earliest  youth,  and  she  was  in  the  gay- 
est spirits.  The  young  man  hardly  knew  whether*he  was  on 
his  head  or  on  his  heels,  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind,  or 
gallantry*,  as  all  Italians  have,  to  behave  comrne  ilfaut.  He 
sprang  forward,  took  the  beauty's  lovelylittle  hand,  which  she 
extended  to  him,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  rapturously  the 
pretty  wrist,  from  which  the  soft  laces  fell  back,  disclosing  a 
bewildering  sight  of  the  beautiful  arm  above  the  rounded 
elbow.  His  ardor  received  an  affectionate  little  tap  of  gentle 
reproof,  and  he  was  shown  to  his  seat,  which,  as  he  was  the 
last  comer,  was  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  at  the  end  of  the 
ruelle,  the  broad  space  between  the  bed  and  wall,  where  a 
row  of  chairs  was  placed.  On  these  chairs  the  guests  sat, 
and  for  every  new  visitor  the  rest  moved  down  to  make  way 
for  him — for  the  visitors  were  all  of  '  the  masculine  per- 
suasion.' '  The  conversation,'  said  the  spirituel  baron, 
'was  of  the  gayest  nature — even  a  little  more  than  gay. 
Sometimes  the  beautiful  Re*camier  was  so  convulsed  with 
laughter  that  she  almost  fell  out  of  the  bed.  Compliments  of 
the  most  personal  and  adoring  character  were  received  with 
great  favor,  so  I  took  that  role  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  pas- 
sionate young  man.  I  went  away  a  wiser  and  a  happier 
youth  than  I  entered,  and  as  the  lovely  creature  invited  me 
earnestly  to  repeat  my  visit  any  and  every  morning,  you  may 
well  believe  I  never  missed  one  of  her  fascinating,  bewilder- 
ing levies  en  grande  tenue.  Ah,  comrne  nous  avo?is  change 
tout  cela  /  '  said  the  baron,  with  a  happy  sigh." 


A  well-known  lady  artist,  resident  in  Rome,  relates  that 
while  standing  one  day  near  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  she  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  coun- 
try-woman. The  new-comer,  a  well-to-do-looking  American 
woman,  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Raggles,  of ,  Mis- 
souri, and  then  asked :  "  Is  this  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ?"  Miss 

testified  to  the  identity  of  the  work,  and  the  tourist  then 

said:  "  Considered  a  great  statue?"  The  interrogated  lady 
replied  that  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  "  Manly  beauty  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?"  said  the  lady  from  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 
"  Yes,"  responded  the  now  amazed  artist ;  "  it  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  noblest  representations  of  the  human  form." 
"Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Raggles,  closing  her  "Badeker," 
and,  with  arms  akimbo,  taking  a  last  and  earnest  look  at  the 
marble,  "  I've  seen  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  I've  seen  Rag- 
gles, and  give  me  Raggles." 


A  writer  for  the .  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  observed  the 
"perfect  arms"  of  women  at  the  theatre,  and  says  of  them  : 
"  Hundreds  of  pairs  are  thrown  out  into  relief  by  the  ma- 
roon background  of  the  boxes,  with  an  odd  effect.  Inasmuch 
as  scrawny  arms  are  usually  kept  out  of  sight,  those  here  on 
view  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pleasing  to  look  at.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  use  of  arms  by  women.  Some  are 
awkward  with  them,  as  though  they  were  cut  out  of  wood, 
and  keep  them  glued  stiffly  to  their  sides,  making  gestures 
only  from  the  elbows.  Others  move  them  with  free  grace, 
and  make  them  seem  soft  and  pliable.  The  art  of  posing  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  well  illustrated  at  the  Academy.  The 
boxes,  in  the  main,  are  simply  squares,  holding  four  persons, 
and  divided  from  one  another  by  low  partitions.  The  occu- 
pants are,  therefore,  at  far  more  liberty  than  persons  in  ordi- 
nary seats  to  assume  attitudes  at  will.  Some  of  the  women 
take  advantage  of  this  to  take  on  a  posture  and  air  of  uncon- 
scious grace,  and  move  their  arms  about  in  a  mildly  seduc- 
tive way.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  sit  prim  and  perpendic- 
ular, and  might  as  well  be  paralyzed  as  far  as  any  animation 
in  their  arms  is  concerned." 


Editor  Argonaut:  Months  ago,  when  the  autumn  gales 
were  beginning  to  whistle  across  the  State  of  Gold,  this  writer 
was  blown  into  the  arms  of  an  uncle,  named  Samuel.  The 
old  man  received  him,  clothed  him  in  blue  and  fine  flan- 
nel, ran  him  aboard  of  this  mystical  cruiser,  and  shoved  it 
out  on  the  tumbling  Pacific.  When  the  seal  of  secret  orders 
was  broken,  we  steered  our  course  with  the  Pole-star  look- 
ing in  through  the  after-cabin  windows.  Southward,  with 
the  summer-seeking  birds,  we  flew,  till  Costa  Rica's  coffee 
vales  lay,  broad  and  green,  over  our  port  cat-head.  Peeping 
into  the  navigator's  room,  we  read,  on  an  open  chart  marked 
"  Golfo  Dulce,"  the  first  chapter  in  our  Book  of  Revelations. 
Entering  between  two  heavily  wooded  headlands,  our  Argo 
floats  in  the  liquid  silver  of  the  Dulcean  Gulf.  "  Strike  two 
bells  !"  'Tis  done.  The  seething  vapor  leaves  its  cylinders, 
the  propeller  stops,  and  we  stand  motionless  on  this  bright 
inner  sea.  "  One,  two,  three  I "  Chain  rattles  out  with  a 
din  that  awakes  the  rainbow-hued  birds  in  the  adjacent 
woods,  and  our  anchors  go  six  fathoms  down,  to  sleep  with 
the  coral  dead. 

We  lay  in  the  little  harbor  of  Golfito,  whose  bush-covered 
shores  hugged  us  close  around.  Far  above  our  to'-gallant 
mast-heads,  clothed  in  the  impenetrable  and  mighty  forests 
of  the  tropics,  arose  the  high  Cordillera,  while  over  all  un- 
rolled a  sky  that  burned  and  wet  us  through  all  the  weeks  of 
our  stay ;  burned  us  when  winds  and  clouds  were  away,  and 
a  great  heat  from  the  wide  dome  found  a  clear  pathway  to 
earth;  wet  us  when  solid  masses  of  aerial  moisture  swept  up 
from  the  ocean  to  hurl  their  garnered  waters  upon  the  land. 
Oft  have  we  stood  on  the  darkened  deck,  ere  the  upper  war 
began,  and  watched  the  black  battalions  form  above  the 
tree-tops;  heard  and  felt  the  awful  hush  which  went  before  the 
clash;  felt  and  heard,  on  the  warm,  quivering  air,  the  long, 
deep  reverberations,  as  the  electric  storm-guns  wheeled  into 
action.  Now  we  hear  the  rain-drops  walking  on  the  dense 
foliage — not  the  light  April  patter  of  other  zones,  beloved  of 
youthful  poets  and  ducks,  but  a  loud,  rattling  tread,  as  the 
water}'  globes,  thickly  descending,  hide  everything  from 
view  ;  a  floating  sea,  that,  falling,  changes  the  golden  day  to 
liquid  night.  Yet  soon  'tis  past.  The  invader  hurries  back 
to  the  ocean,  and  prepares  for  other  raids.  The  dripping 
leaves  look  up  toward  the  wide  dome  that  sends  its  great 
heat  on  a  clear  pathway  to  earth. 

•y,Th.e  ripples  lap  upon  the  reef. 
The  gull's  dull  flight  is  low  and  brief; 
The  long  beach-grass  begins  to  fade, 
The  sea-crabs  sidle  to  a  shade ; 
The  cocoa  hangs  its  nutted  head, 
And  nothing  stirs — the  wind  is  dead." 

Selecting  a  spot  on  shore,  in  a  thicket  permeable  to  noth- 
ing but  a  lizard,  we  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  "  United  States 
coaling  station,"  with  an  axe.  The  metaphorical  mineral, 
and  a  few  tons  of  real  coal  taken  from  the  Adams,  and  de- 
posited there  to  hold  our  claim  against  the  encroachment  of 
other  squatters,  was  about  the  only  lay  that  we  sailors  ever 
sow.  This  figurative  rock — which  we  boosted  into  position 
in  sweat,  wasp-stings,  and  vicious  ant-bites — on  this  isolated 
shore,  marks  the  resting-place  of  a  bar  of  the  "American 
Inter-Ocean  Canal  Boom"  opera.  These  tones  got  lost, 
wandered  down  here,  and  died  away  in  the  depths  of  these 
corridors  of  leaves,  that  grow  forever  green  around  Sat-si- 
Puedes'  peak. 

We  chopped,  sawed,  grubbed,  and  burned  our  way  into 
this  mass  till  we  had  civilized  about  an  acre,  and  had  put  to 
death  several  thousand  warlike  insects,  which  had  attempted 
with  teeth  and  sting  to  retard  our  advance.  We  ornamented 
the  remaining  trees  with  our  autographs,  and  hunted  snakes. 
We  slaughtered  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tarantula 
ever  reared  in  the  dark  depths  of  a  forest  world.  We  traded 
our  extra  shirts  for  parrots  and  monkeys ;  taught  the  former 
to  read,  the  latter  to  steal.  We  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  with  fiery*  zeal,  and  finished  the  course 
when  we  could  ask  a  native  for  aguardiente  or  oranges  with 
some  degree  of  fluency. 

WThen  we  first  entered  this  harbor  the  doctor  was  motherly 
in  his  solicitude  for  our  health.  He  warned,  pleaded,  and 
threatened  punishment  if  we  did  not  keep  out  of  the  water 
and  fruit-trees  at  unreasonable  hours.  But  this  address  alone 
to  the  eternal  "  crags  and  peaks,"  a  la  Tell,  would  have 
found  ears  more  attentive.  We  devoured  everything,  green, 
ripe,  or  rotten,  when  and  where  we  caught  it,  and  drew  nu- 
triment from  this  unnutritious  food  ;  rolling  logs  on  shore 
pulling  boats  in  the  harbor,  swinging  the  lead  over  the  bay, 
dragging  the  surveyors  chains  around  the  community;  haul- 
ing a  fish-net — standing  in  the  water  waist-deep;  tearing  our 
way  through  the  thick  brush — for  nothing  in  particular  ; 
stampeding,  like  a  drove  of  young  cattle,  off  toward  a  banana 
patch;  and  climbing,  with  the  poet,  where  "  the  cocoa  hangs 
its  nutted  head."  We  discharged  all  superfluous  clothing, 
and  raced,  bare-foot,  up  and  down  the  pearly  beaches  like 
sand-crabs,  and  were  healthy,  sunburnt,  and  happy,  hunting 
for  the  fleece  in  that  long,  golden  day  of  a  life. 

But  one  evening,  when  the  sun  was  dropping  down 
through  a  gold  and  orange  sky,  and  the  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  parrots  were  hiding  their  brilliant  colors  in  the  com- 
ing night,  the  tired  wool-gatherers  came  back  to  the  ship,  as 
did  the  anchor  from  its  long  rest  among  the  coral  tombs. 
"Strike  one  bell!"  'Tis  done.  Again  the  seething  vapor, 
circulating  through  the  arteries  of  iron,  finds  the  empty  cyl- 
inders, and  the  steel  Titan  sleeps  no  more.  We  turn  the 
Adams  from  the  grave  of  her  dead  infant — "the  United 
States  coaling  station,"  strangled  by  the  Monroe  doctors — and 
the  propeller  churns  us  quickly  out  toward  the  open  Pacific. 
We  look  back  through  the  twilight  where  our  little  Arcadia 
lies  dreaming  amid  her  palms,  under  the  rays  of  the  South- 
ern Cross,  the  quiet  waters,  crystal  in  repose,  reflecting  back 
the  holy  constellation's  glow.  Now  we  have  passed  out  into 
the  world  again.  The  silver  ripples  are  gone,  while  the 
colder  and  coarser  waves  of  old  ocean  roll  sullenly  below 
our  keel.  In  its  anchorage  among  the  eternal  stars,  Argo 
Navis  floats  on  the  wide  blue  of  an  upper  harbor  ;  but  in  her 
light  we  can  see  naught  of  our  late  sunny  isle  but  the  hills 
that  rim  bright  Dulce  around.  Tom  Gregory, 

U.  S.  S.  Adams,  October  23,  1S80. 


THE        ARGO  N AUT 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Confucius  :  Our  chief  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in 
rising  every  time  we  fall. 

Anon  :  Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinion  of  us, 
forms  our  true  honor. 

Tillotson  :  A  more  glorious  victory  can  not  be  gained  over 
another  man  than  this  ;  that  when  the  injury  began  on  his 
part,  the  kindness  should  begin  on  ours. 

Charles  Reade  :  Women  admire  celebrity  in  a  man;  but 
men  adore  it  in  woman.  Women  will  more  readily  forgive 
disgusting  physical  deformity  for  fame's  sake  than  we — they 
would  embrace  with  more  rapture  a  famous  orang-outang 
than  we  an  illustrious  chimpanzee— but  when  it  comes  to 
moral  deformity  the  tables  are  turned. 

Charles  Reade  :  "  The  friends " — most  laughable  of 
human  substantives. 

Hall  :  Be  at  least  as  nearly  equal  to  your  opportunities 
as  is  the  way-side  flower,  that  irradiates  its  homely  little  fence 
corner  simply  by  its  face  and  its  fragrance. 

Southey  :  A  good  man  and  a  wise  man  may  at  times  be 
angry  with  the  world  ;  at  times  grieved  for  it  ;  but  sure  no 
man  was  ever  discontented  with  the  world  who  did  his  duty 
in  it. 

Fuller  :  Trust  not  him  that  seems  a  saint. 

Anon  :  They  that  write  books  on  the  worthlessness  of 
glory  take  care  to  put  their  names  on  the  title-page. 

General  Garfield  :  Young  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  spur 
of  the  occasion.  That  trust  is  vain.  Occasions  can  not 
make  spurs.  If  you  expect  to  wear  spurs  you  must  win 
them.  If  you  wish  to  use  them,  you  must  buckle  them  to 
your  heels  before  you  go  into  the  fight. 

Garrick  :  Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

Carlyle:  If  you  do  not  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  bet- 
ter get  him  to  talk  about  it;  for  the  more  men  talk, the  more 
likely  are  they  to  do  nothing  else. 

Shenstone :  Zealous  men  are  ever  displaying  to  you  the 
strength  of  their  belief,  while  judicious  men  are  showing  you 
the  grounds  for  it. 

Bacon :  Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  which  are  most  fra- 
grant when  they  are  incensed  or  crushed. 

Charles  Reade :  Yes,  Sir  Charles  was  after  Miss  Woffing- 
ton.  I  use  that  phrase  because  it  is  a  fine  generic  one,  suit- 
able to  different  kinds  of  love-making. 

Milton :  Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  out- 
ward touch,  as  the  sunbeam. 

Pitt:  Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants— it  is  the  creed 
of  slaves. 

Cicero :  As  if  anything  were  so  common  as  ignorance. 
The  multitude  of  fools  is  a  protection  to  the  wise. 

Hedge:  Through  many  a  fall,  and  many  a  bitter  conflict, 
human  nature  wins  its  way  to  freedom  and  peace. 

Cervantes  :  Every  one  is  as  God  has  made  him,  and  often- 
times a  great  deal  worse. 

Coleridge:  A  dwarf  sees  further  than  the  giant,  when  he 
has  the  giant's  shoulder  to  mount  on. 

Shakspeare:  I  hold  it  cowardice  to  rest  mistrustful  where 
a  noble  heart  hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

_  Buddha:  As  the  great  universe  has  no  boundary,  and  the 
eight  sections  of  heaven  have  no  gateway,  so  the  Supreme 
Reason  has  no  limits. 

Richter:  Right  also  looks  into  the  heart  of  man,  and 
makes  it  also  great. 

Shelley  : 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

Mirabeau:  A  short  absence  quickens  love,  a  long  absence 
kills  it. 

E.  de  Girardin  :  Modesty  is  the  chastity  of  merit,  the  vir- 
ginity of  noble  souls. 

Anon  :  Who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  never  was  a  friend. 

A.  de  Musset :  Every  philosopher  is  cousin  to  an  atheist. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi :  The  only  rose  without  thorns  is 
friendship. 

De  Bonald  :  There  are  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to 
waste  their  time  alone,  and  hence  become  the  scourge  of 
busy  people. 

Chamfort :  There  is  no  sweeter  repose  than  that  which  is 
bought  with  labor. 

Madame  de  Stael  :  Sow  good  services  ;  sweet  remem- 
brances will  grow  from  them. 

Proverb  :  Trust  your  dog  to  the  end ;  a  woman  till  the 
first  opportunity. 

A.  Karr  :  If  love  gives  wit  to  fools,  it  undoubtedly  takes 
it  from  wits. 

Emerson  :  I  count  him  a  great  man  who  inhabits  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and 
difficulty  ;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  things  in  a  true 
light,  and  in  large  relations  ;  while  they  must  make  painful 
corrections,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  many  sources  of 
error. 

Ouida  :  Genius  has  all  manner  of  dead  dreams  and  sor- 
rowful lost  loves  for  its  scallop-shells  ;  and  the  palm  that  it 
carries  is  the  bundle  of  rods  wherewith  fools  have  beaten  it 
for  calling  them  blind. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


Ruth. 
In  mournful  mood  Naomi  stood 

On  Moab's  alien  plain, 
And  Moab's  daughters  at  her  side 

With  tears  besought  in  vain  : 
"  The  lord  is  wroth  with  me,"  she  cried, 
"  Full  soon  my  days  must  cease  ; 
My  joys  are  fled,  my  hopes  are  dead, 

Ah  !  let  me  go  in  peace-. 
"  Once  more  my  eyes  would  view  the  skies 

Above  my  early  home, 
And  those  bright  scenes  my  childhood  knew 

Ere  first  I  learned  to  roam ; 
Where,  happy  in  my  husband's  love, 

And  in  my  noble  boys, 
I  lost  the  very  name  of  grief 

Among  my  countless  joys. 
"  And  why  should  ye  depart  with  me, 

To  share  my  lonely  fate, 
And  waste  your  youthful  years  beside 

A  hearth  now  desolate? 
My  life  is  darkened  by  the  blow 

That  reft  my  sons  away; 
My  soul  is  weary  of  its  woe, 

And  loathes  the  cheerful  day. 
"  Perchance  when  time  hath  dulled  your  grief, 

And  calmed  the  aching  breast, 
Ye  still  may  other  husbands  find, 

And  in  their  loves  be  blest ; 
God  grant  it  so  !    As  ye  have  been 

Devoted,  kind,  and  true, 
As  ye  have  dealt  with  me  and  mine 

May  He  so  deal  with  you ! " 
In  silence  stood  they  for  a  space, 

And  fast  the  tear-drops  fell; 
Then  Orpah  kissed  her  mother's  lips, 

And  breathed  a  last  farewell. 
But  Ruth  remained,  and  drawing  near 

In  faltering  accents  broke 
The  stillness  of  the  listening  ear, 

And  in  these  words  she  spoke  : 
"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  so. 

Or  part  my  soul  from  thee  ! 
For  where  thou  goest  I  will  go, 

Whate'er  thy  path  may  be. 
The  cot  that  rests  thy  weary  form 

Shall  do  the  same  for  me, 
The  same  roof  shield  us  from  the  storm, 

Thy  kindred  mine  shall  be. 
"  Thy  father's  God  shall  be  my  God, 

And  he  will  grant  my  prayer, 
That  where  thou  diest  1  may  die 

And  lie  beside  thee  there  ! 
And  may  his  love  my  life  forsake, 

And  chill  my  beating  heart, 
If  I  should  add  to  thy  distress. 

Or  from  thy  side  depart." 
Then  with  a  sudden  throb  of  joy, 

Naomi's  soul  was  stirred  ; 
And  clasping  Ruth  unto  her  breast 

She  uttered  not  a  word  ; 
And  hand  in  hand  the  two  went  forth, 

Filled  with  a  holy  peace, 
To  blessing  in  that  happy  fate, 

Ordained  by  heaven's  decrees. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1880.      Edward  Marshall  Mott. 


The  Kiss. 
From  t!i£  German  of  Lessing. 
The  kiss  of  a  little  child. 

Soft,  and  hurried,  and  gay — 
Gone  like  the  touch  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 
Or  dreams  of  a  pretty  play. 
The  kisses  of  genUe  friends, 
Scarcely  deserving  the  name, 
Endorsed  by  fashion's  approving  nod — 
Courtesies  vapid  and  tame. 
The  kiss  from  a  father's  lips — 
Honestly  tender  and  true ; 
Love's  benediction,  lasting  for  aye — 
Old,  and  yet  ever  new. 
A  sister's  kiss  we  take, 

Dreaming  how  sweet  it  would  be 
If  somebody  else's  sister  would  greet 
Our  coming  so  rapturously. 
But  the  kiss  that  Lesbia  gives, 

With  none  to  sneer  at  our  bliss — 
Tender  and  coy  as  the  billing  of  doves — 
Ah,  that  is  indeed  a  kiss  ! 
Chicago,  December,  1880.  C.  H.  Thayer. 

Charade. 
FIRST. 

There  is  such  a  funny  story,  and  I  want  you  all  to  hear  it, 
Though  "tis  sure  to  set  you  laughing  till  you  really  can  not  stop; 
It  is  all  about  a — ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! — I  know  you  can  not  bear  it, 
It  is— he  !  he  !  ha  !  ha  !  ho  !   ho  !— Oh  !  I  know  that  I  shall  drop. 
I  always  burst  out  laughing  when  I  think  I  can  begin  it, 
And  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  when  you  hear  the  funny  end  ; 
'Tis  about  a  curly  pet  we — No  !  the  very  deuce  is  in  it, 
Thefet  was  not  so  curly— 'twas  his  tail  that  had  the  bend  ! 

SECOND. 

It  is  such  a  funny  story  that  I  know  you  want    to  giggle, 
And  I — te  !  he  !  he  !  he  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — I — ho  !  ho ! — want  to  too  ! 
For  this  first  would  shake  his  second  with  the  most  provoking  wriggle, 
It  would  surely  make  you  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  and  he  !  he  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

WHOLE. 

Will  you  never  stop  your  laughing?    How  the  dickens  can  I  finish- 
Why,  the  whole  would  make  you  titter  till  you  got  all  out  of  breath  ; 
'Tis  about   some  plug-tobacco— ha  !  ha !  ha  !— whv  you'll  diminish 
If  you  keep  on  laughing  that  way,  till   you  laugh  yourself  to  death. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1880.  Percy  Vere. 


THE   LATEST   PARISIAN    BONBONS. 


Last  year  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris  awarded  twenty- 
two  prizes  to  honest  hackmen  who  brought  to  him  objects 
of  value  left  in  their  coaches  by  careless  fares. 

"  Prizes  ?  "  said  a  veteran  hackman,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
"  when  there  are  any  prizes  going  for  honesty  in  returning 
lost  objects,  I  get  my  share — you  bet  ! " 

"But  how?"  queried  a  younger  member  of  the  brother- 
hood, "  you  can't,  unless  something  happens  to  be  forgotten 
by  some  one  in  your  hack." 

"When  my  fare  forgets  to  forget  anything,"  says  the  vet- 
eran hackman,  "  I  repair  the  omission.  I  put  something 
belonging  to  myself  into  the  hack,  and  take  it  to  the  perfect- 
ure.     See  ?  " 

"  But  you  lose  the  article." 

"  Naw  !  I  send  the  old  woman  next  day  to  identify  it. 
See?" 


Calino  comes  to  the  Morgue  to  claim  a  lost  relative. 
"  Has  he  any  peculiarity  by  which  he  can  be  recognized  ?'; 
asks  the  guardian. 
"  Yes,  he  is  dumb." 


It  was  on  the  Jour  des  Morts. 

A  husband  was  choosing  a  wreath  of  immortelles  at  a 
shop  in  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre.  The  woman  in  the  shop  offered  him  a  wreath  with 
the  inscription,  "  Regrets  kernels." 

"  No  !  no  ! "  he  said,  "  not  that.  I  placed  a  wreath  with 
that  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  my  first  wife,  and  my  second 
was  so  jealous." 


Comte  de  Z to  his  coachman  : 

" Enfin,  Baptiste,  this  is  insupportable  ;  you  are  found  al- 
ways playing  cards  in  a  wine-shop." 

"  If  monsieur  would  only  introduce  me  to  his  club  !" 


"  What,  not  yet  the  bracelet  that  I  asked  you  for  three 
days  ago  ?  Augustus,  you  are  growing  cold  toward  your 
little  Augustine,  you  are  breaking  my  heart.  Bring  me  the 
bracelet  to  prove  that  you  love  me  still — or  I  will  vitriolize 
you." 


Les  enfa?its  terribles. 

A  little  girl  entered  a  salon  where  guests  were  assembled, 
and  cried  in  a  clear  voice  : 

"Mamma,  ^'/t'TO  (woman  who  plucks  out  gray  hairs) 
has  come." 

Mamma,  without  showing  her  horror  in  the  least  : 

"Well,  go  call  your  papa." 


Between  two  Sunday  fishers  who  catch  nothing  : 
"Tell  me,  my  dear  colleague,  does  it  amuse  you  to  fish?" 
"  Oh  !  mafoi,  non,  only  it  is  a  pretext  for  not  remaining 
at  home  with  my  wife." 

"  Exactly  what  keeps  me  here." 


A  voung  man  presented  himself  to  be  received  in  a  band 
of  thieves. 

"What  have  you  done  hitherto?"  asked  the  chief. 

"  I  have  served  two  years  with  a  lawyer." 

"All  that  time  you  may  count  as  if  you  had  served  with 


Calino  has  made  his  will.  Among  other  curious  things  he 
has  written  the  following  : 

"  I  ask  my  heirs  to  have  my  body  submitted  to  a  post-mor- 
tem examination,  for  I  have  a  great  curiosity  as  to  the  cause 
of  my  death." 


Talleyrand  may  have  said — it  is  very  hard  to  find  out  what 
of  the  mots  attributed  to  him  are  genuine,  and  what  are  false 
— when  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Louis  XVIII.  : 

"Sire,  this  is  the  thirteenth  time  I  have  had  to  take  such 
an  oath.     I  hope  it  may  be  the  last  ! " 

The  phrase,  however,  is  quite  Talleyrandian,  especially  as 
the  great  diplomatist  had  already  said  of  oaths  in  general  that 
they  were  checks  taken  at  a  play-house  door,  so  that  one 
could  return  to  his  seat  at  pleasure.  A  friend  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan wrote  to  her  very  neatly  : 

"  They  say  he  is  a  great  man,  because  he  has  always  been 
able  to  raise  himself  after  his'  tumbles.  He  has  something 
there  in  common  with  cats,  that  always  fall  ,on  their  feet. 
The  cat,  too,  does  not  follow  its  masters  when  they  move  ;  it 
remains  faithful — to  the  mansion  !  " 


Guibollard  rang  up  one  of  his  servants. 
"  Carry  this  letter  to  its  address  instantly!" 
Then,  recollecting  himself  at  the  moment  the  servant  was 
going  out : 

"  It  is  in  great  haste ;  so  two  of  you  had  better  go." 


A  workman  in  holiday  attire  roused  up  his  comrade  ere 
the  morning  star. 

"Say,  John,  I  want  you  to  lend  me  your  gold  watch." 

"  Lend  you  my  gold  watch  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  Mine  is  only  a  silver  one,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  photo- 
graphed without  a  gold  watch  in  my  pocket." 


The  Paris  Figaro  gives  these  English  lines : 

"  After  dinner  sit  a  whjle, 
After  supper  walk  a  while." 

Which  it  translates  in  French  thusly: 

"  After  a  repast  copious,  take  of  repose; 
After  a  repast  light,  make  a  short  promenade." 


Madame  Duloped  suddenly  became  a  millionaire.  Yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  drove  out  in  her  own 
carriage.  In  passing  before  the  omnibus  station  where  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  omnibus  to  walk  home, 
she  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  carriage,  exclaiming  to  her 
coachman  in  surprise  :  "What  !  don't  you  stop  at  this  sta- 
tion ?  " 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  DECEMBER  4,  1880. 


This  (Saturday)  evening  there  will  be  issued  from  this  office 
the  first  number  of  a  daily  evening  paper— The  EPIGRAM. 

The  great  terror  that  has  shadowed  the  civilization  of  the 
last  half  century  makes  its  first  appearance  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.     Agrarianism,  that  has  assumed  the  shape  of  nihil- 
ism in  Russia,  and  works  with  dynamite,  of  socialism  in 
Germany,  moving  in  the  darkness  and  with  the  stealth  of 
the  assassin,  that  is  in  France  noisy,  declamatory,  and  revo- 
lutionary, that  is  in  America  riotous  and  inclined  to  use  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  now  breaks  out  in  England.      If 
the  question  were  asked  twenty-five  years  ago  where  prop- 
erty was  most  secure  and  property  rights  best  guarded,  the 
answer   would  have   been  England— England,  the  land  of 
constitutional  law,  the  land  of  liberty  without  license,  the 
land  where  nine  centuries  of  government  have  crystallized 
into  an  intelligent  civilization  that  gives  to  its  humblest  citi- 
zen the  fullest  protection  of  its  power,  and  punishes  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law  by  its  most  august  subject  with  the  full 
penalties  of  exact  justice.     Yet  it  is  not  in  Russia,  or  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  America,  that  agrarianism  seems  likely 
to  achieve  its  first  victory  and  gather  its  first  spoils.     In  Ire- 
land, one  of  the  "  kingdoms  "  of  the  united  government  of 
Great  Britain,  that  enjoys  equal  representation  with  England 
and  Scotland  in  its  Parliament,  that  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  that  speaks  the  same  language,  that  was  settled  in  part 
with  the  same  people,  that  holds  landed  property  under  the 
same  tenures,  there  is  a  revolt  of  tenants  against  owners. 
There  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  community  that 
does  not  own  the  land  that  it  wilLno  longer  continue  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  those  who  do  own  it,  nor  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  that  seeks  to  enforce  that  recognition.     It  is 
the  practical  agrarianism  that  determines,  by  the  force  of 
those  who  do  not  own  land,  and  who  outnumber  those  who 
do,  to  take  the  land  and  make  themselves  its  owners.     It  re- 
fuses to  pay  rent.     It  refuses  to  yield  the  possession  of  the 
land  either  to  the  owner  or  to  those  who  will  pay  rent.     It 
opposes,  by  assassination,  secret  murder,  conflagration,  social 
terror,  political  demagogism,  and  personal  fear,  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  favor  of  those  who  own  land.     This  revolt 
against  property  and  the  law  is   disguised  under  a  pretext 
that  away  back  in  the  twilight  of  history  the  peasant  had 
rights  which  have  been  impaired  by  the  aggression  of  the 
land-holding  class,  and  that  the  landlord  class  oppresses  by 
unjust  exactions  those  who  till  the  soil.     This  assault  upon 
property  is  undoubtedly  a  most  serious  movement. 


It  is  not  the  local  uprising  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
It  is  not  in  the  character  of  a  protest  against  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  by  any  favorable  enactment  of  law.  It  is  not  a 
protest  against  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  It  is  not, 
like  our  Granger  movement,  a  revolt  against  corporations. 
It  is  something  broader,  deeper,  and  more  serious  than  any- 
thing that  has  occured  in  modern  times.  Historically  it  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  Licinian  and  agrarian  laws  of  Rome.  It 
declares  that  the  laborer  who  tills  the  soil  shall  enjoy  its  un- 
conditional ownership.  It  declares  further,  that  no  land 
shall  be  held  from  tillage  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or  the 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  its  proprietors,  if  it  is  needed  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  people.  Thus  a  blow  is  struck  at  the 
ownership  of  land,  which,  if  carried  out,  destroys  the  own- 
ership of  all  kinds  of  properly   which  may  be  deemed  un- 


of  a  legal  agreement,  entered  into  between  himself  and  the 
land-owner,  in  which  he  has  acknowledged  the  title   of  his 
lessor,  and  has  agreed  to  pay  him  annual  rent  therefor,  de- 
termines from  some  cause,  personal  to  himself,  that   he  will 
longer  pay  the  rent  he  has  contracted  to  pay.     He  will 
not  leave  the  land  and  surrender  it  to  the  owner.     He  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  evicted  by  law,  and  he  will  not  allow 
another  to  take  his  place  and  become  a  tenant  of  the  land, 
the  rent  of  which  he  refuses  to  pay.     This  warfare  against  the 
law  is  carried  on  by  the  perpetration  of  gravest  crimes.     It 
is  an  agrarian  conspiracy,  that  seeks  to  overturn  the  laws  of 
England,   and    dares   to   set   at    defiance    their    authority. 
The  London  Times  writes  of  it  as  wide-spread,  and  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  Ireland.     The 
Catholic  clergy  have  communicated  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope 
their  conditional  sympathy  with  the  movement.     A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  English  Parliament,  sitting  for  Irish 
constituencies,  are  in  open  sympathy  with  the  Land  League. 
The  Land  League  proposes  no  mode  of  attaining  its  ends, 
but  proclaims  that  the  movement  must  end  in  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, leaving  to  the  Government  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  detailed  results.     The  tenantry  in  all  that  part 
of  Ireland  that  is  Catholic  are,  almost  to  a  man,  enlisted  in 
their  opposition  to  the  law,  and  the  movement,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  is  extending  to  the  Protestant  ten- 
ants, and  to  the  Protestant  localities.     This  movement,  more 
than  any  other,  now  commands  public  attention  in  England. 
The  Cabinet  and  Crown  advisers,  if  we  may  believe  reports, 
stand  perplexed  and  irresolute  in  the  presence  of  a  question 
that  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions.     To  allow  it  to  go 
unchecked,  and  its  leaders  to  go  unpunished,  is  to  surrender 
the  sovereignty  of  English  law  ;  is  to  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  is  too  weak  to  enforce  the  rights  .of  prop 
erty  to   its  subjects.     Any  government — even  the  weakest 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — that  would  submit  to  this 
condition  of  things,  and  would  thus   allow   its   elementary 
functions  to  be  overthrown,  would  cease  to   command  re- 
spect.    More  than  that,  it  would  cease  to  exist ;  it  would  no 
longer  be   a   government.     When  England's   Premier  and 
Parliament  shall  admit  that  it  can  not  enforce  the  legal  right 
of  a  land-owner  in  Ireland  to  collect  the  rent  which  his  ten- 
ant has  agreed  to  pay,  and  can  not  evict  him  from  the  land, 
and  can  not  give  the  land  back  into  the  peaceful  possession 
of  the  land-owner,  then  England  has  lost  her  supremacy 
over   Ireland,  and   the  "  Union,"   for   the  repeal  of  which 
O'Connell  agitated,  no  longer  exists.     If  it  is  possible  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  can  resist  the  strongest  nation  of  the 
world  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  have  grown  up  with 
its  centuries — can  compel  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  own- 
ership of  land  from  the  man  who  is  unwilling  to  sell  it— then 
there  is  no  law  in  England  for.  the  protection  of  property, 
if  law  can  not  be  enforced  by  England   within  its  borders, 
then  all  human  government  is  a  failure,  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  the   world   will  follow  it  to  speedy  dissolution. 
If  land,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  property, 
and  upon  the  ownership  of  which  is  based  the  governmental 
and  social  superstructure  of  England,  is  no  longer  safe,  then 
what  is  secure  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ?     The  no- 
bility, the  house  of  hereditary  lords,  the  royal  family,  the 
landed  gentry,  are  all  insecure,   for  their  very  existence 
interwoven  with  the  grass-roots  of  the  soil.     What  becomes 
of  crown  lands  and  church  lands  ?    When  the  estate  is  cut 
up  into  small  holdings,  and  its  title  in  fee  transferred  to  those 
who  till  the  soil,  what  becomes  of  castle  and  manor-house  ? 
What  principle  of  law  can  be  invoked  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  forests,  parks,  and  preserves,  that  does  not  apply  to 
other  landed  property  ?    Where  then  shall  the  line  be  drawn 
between  the  country  house  and  the  town  house  ?    Where  be- 
tween the  town  residence  and  all  the  leasehold  estate  in  Lon- 
don's Belgravia  belonging  to  the   Marquis  of  Westminster  ? 
If  the  estates  in  the  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland   shall  be 
subjected  to  enforced  sale,  then  why  not  in  England  and  in 
Scotland?     If  the  Marquis   of    Lansdown  must  yield   his 
property  to  his  tenants  in  Ireland,  then  why  not  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  in  Scotland  ?    Why  stop  at  the  boundary  line  of 
real  property  ?     Why  shall  not  the  railroads  of  the  kingdom 
become  confiscate  to  the  people  ?     It  is  no  harder  for  the 
orking  man  to  tramp  on  foot  when  he  has  no  money  to  pay 
his  railroad  fare  than  it  is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  house  and 
holding  because  he  can  not  pay  his  rent.    It  is  no  harder  for 
the  farm  tenant  to  pay  the  rent   he   has  agreed  for  in  the 
country,  than  for  the  shop-keeper  or  merchant  in  the  town. 
There  can  be  no  different   law  applied  to  the  one  or  the 
other.     The  commercial  house  owned  by  the  trade  guilds  of 
London,  and  occupied  from  father  to  son  by  a  generation  of 
tenants,  has  no  better  right  to  its  property  than  has  Mr. 
Boycott  to  his  farm  in   Ireland.     The  London  or  Liverpool 
tenant  has  the  same  right  to  demand  that  he  become  the 
owner  of  his  tenement  as  has  the  occupant  of  a  five-acre  bog 
farm  in  Kerry,  Connaught  or   Galway.     The  same  law  of 
ownership  that  in  England  applies  to  mines  of  coal  or  iron, 
to  forests  or  quarries,  to  railroads  or  ships,  to  commercial 
buildings  or  government  consols,  to  machinery  or  personal 
jewels,  applies  to  land,  and  unless  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  proposes  to  surrender  its  authority,  and  abdicate  in 


it  will  be  compelled  to  meet  this  issue  by  all  the  power  of  its 
national  organization.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy  or  of 
expediency.  It  is  a  question  of  safety,  a  question  of  self-  ' 
defense,  a  question  of  national  existence.  If  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gladstone  has  not  the  power  to  resist  the  violence, 
sedition,  and  lawlessness  now  existing  in  Ireland  ;  if  this 
leader  shall  go  out  and  Disraeli  come  in  ;  if  either  shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  remedial  legislation  concerning  land 
tenures  in  the  face  of  Ireland's  revolt  against  the  law,  it  will 
indicate  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  England  which  will  vastly 
surprise  the  world.  The  contentment  and  pacification  of 
Ireland  is  a  matter  of  vast  consequence.  If  the  condition 
of  Ireland's  tenantry  can  be  improved  byjust  remedial  legis- 
lation, that  respects  the  rights  of  labor  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  property,  it  is  well.  But  if  Irish  discontent — a  consider- 
able portion  of  which,  says  Lord  Sherbrooke,  is  traditional 
and  sentimental,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  comes  from 
the  inherent  faults  of  the  Irish  people  themselves— can  only 
be  secured  by  overturning  traditionary  laws  and  subverting 
the  rights  of  landed  proprietors,  it  is  better  that  Ireland  re- 
main in  its  discontent.  I  am  not  wasting  any  especial  sym- 
pathy upon  a  class  of  people  that  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  discords,  their  discontents,  their  domestic  broils,  their 
uprisings  aud  revolutions,  their  repeated  revolts  and  civil 
wars,  since  the  time  when  Brian  Boru  fought  the  predatory 
Scandinavian  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf.  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  fact  that  the  statesmen  and  people  of  Great  Britain 
will  have  the  moral  courage  and  military  force  necessary  for 
the  proper  execution  of  just  laws  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  result  of  this  land-league  agitation.  It 
will  draw  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling 
from  Irish  Americans  in  sympathy  for  what  they  deem  their 
wronged  countrymen.  It  will  send  us  a  new  crop  of  Irish 
immigrants  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a  new  lot  of  Irish  adventurers  to  meddle  with  the  politics  of 
our  country.  If  prosperity  and  plenty,  land  titles  and  good 
crops,  would  serve  to  keep  the  Irish  at  home,  I  should  wish 
them  all  the  blessings  that  a  bounteous  providence  could 
shower  upon  them  and  their  beautiful  island. 


necessary  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  people. 

The  Irish  tenant  who  is  in  possession  of  land  by  the  terms  |  favor  of  a  chaos  that  will  grow  out  of  an  agrarian  struggle. 


Parnellism  and  Kearneyism  are  plants  of  the  same  growth, 
from  the  same  soil.     The  one  is  spreading  its  branches  over 
a  wider  space,  and  may  result  in  a  greater  calamity.     Par- 
nellism may  cause  these  unhappy  tenants  of  Ireland  to  come 
into  armed  conflict  with  English  authority,  and  to  precip- 
itate themselves  upon  English  bayonets.  Kearney  has  again 
begun  his  agitation  upon  the  Sand-lot,  entered  upon  his  win- 
ter campaign,  commenced  again  to  inflame  and  arouse  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  ignorant  countrymen  for 
mischief.     The  Morning  Call  continues  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  Sand-lot,  and  gives  to  Kearney's  harangues  the  conspic- 
uous prominence  of  its  editorial  page.     The  Morning  Call 
seems  to  let  its  editorials  upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  run  parallel  with  Kearney's  diatribes  in  the  same 
direction.     The  last  piece  of  practial  advice  which  Kearney 
gives  his  Sand-lot  followers,  and  which  the  Call  endorses  by 
its  publication,  is  to  despoil  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany by  waste,  as  follows  :  "  In  the  meantime,  let  us  guard 
"  against  the  small-pox,  and  urge  upon  the  city  and  State  au- 
"  thorities  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Chinese  outside  of 
"the  city  limits.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fuss  lately 
"  about  the  supervisors  not  flushing  the  sewers.    Why  should 
"  they  ?     Their  every  movement  indicates  that  they  are  the 
"paid  agents  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  notwith- 
"  standing  we  elected  them  as  our  servants.    They  are  going 
"  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  water  company.     Last 
"  Sunday,  if  you  remember,  I  advised  every  man  who  had  a 
"  faucet  in  his  house  to  turn  it  on  before  going  to  bed  and 
"let  it  run  all  night.     Some  people  have  two  and  three  fau- 
"cets.     Set  them  all  running  every  night,  and  you  may  rest 
"assured  the  sewers  will  be  flushed.     Just  think  of  twenty 
"  thousand  faucets  running  all  night.    We  have  a  right  to  do 
"  this.     It  will  not  only  flush  the  sewers,  but  will  flush  the 
"  side-sewers  leading  into  the  main  sewer.     It  will  also  pre- 
"  vent  the  sewer  gas  from  entering  your  houses  and  poison- 
"  ing  your  families  while  sleeping."     This  is  the  same  senti- 
ment that  dictates  the  non-payment  of  land-rents  in  Ireland. 
It  is  the  flagrant  disregard  of  all  property  rights  that  distin- 
guishes the  low  Irish  from  all  other  people  in  the  world.     It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  unprin- 
cipled Sand-lotters  controlling  faucets  to  do  any  serious  in- 
jury.   I  only  introduce  this  local  incident  to  my  general  argu- 
ment to  illustrate  what  I  regard  as  a  peculiar  trait  of  this  class 
of  Irish  people.    I  can  not  say  that  I  hope  the  Irish  tenantry 
will  provoke  a  civil  war  in  England,  and  come  into  armed 
collision  with  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  other  branches 
of  the  British  military  service.     I  can,  however,  within  the 
restrictions  of  a  most  humane  sentiment,  declare  that  if  an 
armed  conflict  is  to  come,  upon  which  shall  depend  the  rights 
of  property,  I  shall  not  regret  to  have  it  come  now,  and  in 
Ireland,  and  against  the  English.     This  wanton  disregard  of 
property  rights,  and  the  wide-spread  determination  of  igno- 
rant and  propertyless  men  to  repair  their  personal  fortunes 
by  illegal,  riotous,  and  forcible  opposition  to  all  law  and  re- 
sistance to  all  authority,  is  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
It  shows  itself  in  Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  payment 


age. 
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of  rent  ;  in  San  Francisco  in  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
water  rates,  or  railroad  charges.  It  is  a  vicious  plant,  and, 
like  all  noxious  weeds,  it  is  having  a  speedy  growth.  It  is 
the  same  lawless  spirit  that  resists  the  payment  of  land  rents 
and  water  rates  ;  that  prompts  the  Granger  to  claim  the  right 
to  fix  rates  of  transportation  on  railroads  he  does  not  own  ; 
that  induces  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
assert  the  principles  laid  down  by  it  in  the  Chicago  ware- 
house case,  and  the  opposition  party  led  by  Disraeli  to  make 
concessions  to  tenants  while  in  an  attitude  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  law.  This  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  crime  is  en- 
couraged by  demagogy,  avarice,  and  cowardice.  Parnell, 
Kearney,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Disraeli  party  represent  the  demagogy.  The  San  Francisco 
Morning  Call,  and  commercial  journals  generally,  represent 
the  avarice  that  prompts  sympathy.  The  party  in  England 
of  conciliation,  and  all  persons  who  would  compromise  with 
law-breakers,  represent  the  cowardice  that  encourages  these 
revolts  against  law,  government,  and  order,  and  that  alone 
makes  them  formidable.  The  man  that  would  turn  on  a 
faucet  to  waste  water  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  the  poli- 
ticians or  the  journals  that  would  encourage  the  illegal  act, 
are  dangerous  members  of  society.  All  men  who  own  prop- 
erty of  any  kind,  or  who  love  order  and  respect  the  law 
should  make  common  cause  against  such  people  as  common 
criminals.  Riot,  disorder,  and  crime  are  the  fruits  of  such 
teaching. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  to  the  faithful  of 
the  world  bis  famous  encyclical  letter.  He  lays  down  the 
principles  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  some  eighty  articles,  from  which  I 
quote  only  those  that  go  to  prove  the  position  assumed  by 
me,  namely,  that  the  Romish  Church  claims  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise civil  authority  within  all  the  States  of  Christendom  ; 
that  it  is  attempting  to  exercise  that  power  in  America;  that 
it  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  We  quote  from 
the  encyclical  letter  referred  to  : 

(9)  The  people  are  not  the  source  of  all  civil  power. 

(19)  The  Romish  Church  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  authority,  with- 
out having  any  limits  set  to  it  by  the  civil  power. 

(24)  The  Romish  Church  has  the  right  to  avail  itself  of  force,  and  to 
use  the  temporal  power  for  that  purpose. 

(26}  The  Romish  Church  has  an  innate  and  legitimate  right  to  ac- 
quire, hold,  and  use  property  without  limit 

(27)  The  Pope  and  the  priests  ought  to  have  dominion  over  temporal 
affairs. 

(30)  The  Romish  Church  and  her  ecclesiastics  have  aright  to  immu- 
nity from  civil  law. 

(31)  The  Romish  clergy  should  be  tried  for  civil  and  criminal 
offenses  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

(42)  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers, 
the  ecclesiastical  powers  ought  to  prevail. 

(45)  The  Romish  Church  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stndies  of  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  teachers  for  these  schools. 

(47)  Public  schools  open  to  all  children  for  the  education  of  the  young 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  nor  made  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the 
age. 

(48)  While  teaching  primarily  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  the 
public  schools  must  not  be  separated  from  the  faith  and  power  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

(53)  The  civil  power  has  no  right  to  assist  persons  to  regain  their 
freedom  who  haye  once  adopted  a  religious  life ;  that  is,  become  priests, 
monks,  or  nuns. 

(54)  The  civil  power  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  in  litigated  questions  of  jurisdiction  should  yield  to  it. 

(55)  Church  and  State  should  be  united. 

(78)  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  the  only  religion  of  the 
State,  and  all  other  modes  of  worship  should  be  excluded. 

This  letter  is  written  for  the  instruction  of  priests  and 
laymen  throughout  the  world.  It  is  written  in  Latin.  It  is 
the  declaration  of  principles  as  old  as  the  church  itself,  and 
if  there  be  some  things  declared  therein  that  may  seem  at 
variance  with  our  republican  doctrines,  and  the  liberal  views 
of  this  our  nineteenth  century,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Romish  Church  regards  with  jealous  anxiety  those  modern 
doctrines  that  are  the  growth  of  too  much  liberty.  Every 
line,  and  every  thought,  and  every  sentiment  of  the  articles 
I  have  quoted  are  consistent  and  honorable  to  the  Romish 
Church.  They  accord  with  its  claim  of  divine  origin,  and  its 
pretensions  of  infallible  power.  The  church  is  of  God,  the 
Pope  is  his  divinely  appointed  representative  on  earth. 
Pope  and  priests  are  descended  in  direct  line  from  Christ 
and  the  apostolic  band.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  these 
claims  and  pretensions  are  well  founded,  that  the  church  and 
the  clergy  have  the  right  to  control  the  civil  administrations 
of  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  to  direct  all  human 
institutions.  I  am  endeavoring  for  the  present  simply  to 
prove  that  the  church  asserts  these  claims,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  endeavoring  to  exercise  them  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California,  through  its  laymen, 
priests,  and  bishops,  availing  themselves  for  that  purpose  of 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  ignorant 
and  bigoted  Irish.  When  I  assert,  as  I  shall  continue 
to  do,  that  the  Romish  Church  claims  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  direction  of  our  civil  affairs,  I  trust  the  foregoing 
declarations  of  the  Pope  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
fact.  That  it  does  interfere  all  intelligent  men  know,  and 
all  honest  men  admit. 


and  under  such  conditions  as  would  s^m  to  justify  him  in 
doing  with  it  as  he  pleases,  and  not  as  the  politicians  please. 
General .  Garfield  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  He  had  not  yet  put  his  foot  upon  the  senato- 
rial ladder.  He  may  have  heard  the  buzzing  of  the  Presi- 
dential bee,  but  it  had  not  got  into  his  bonnet  when  the  con- 
vention met  at  Chicago.  He  placed  Secretary  Sherman  n 
nomination,  eloquently  and  well.  He  did  not  dream  of  his 
own  candidacy.  It  was  as  much  of  an  accident  as  could 
happen  to  so  distinguished  a  statesman.  He  was  not  nom- 
inated by  Conkling,  Logan,  Cameron,  or  Blaine.  No  one  of 
them,  and  no  friend  of  them,  aided  him  or  intended  to  aid 
him.  There  was  no  clique  in  his  interest,  and  no  machinery 
put  in  motion  for  his  benefit.  He  was  elected  by  the  people. 
No  single  man,  nor  association,  nor  combination,  nor  clique 
nominated  or  elected  him.  Conkling  did  good-  service. 
Grant  did  good  service.  Blaine  did  good  service.  Tam- 
many, Tilden,  Hampton,  John  Kelly,  the  solid  South,  the 
forged  letter,  the  copperheads,  all  worked  for  him,  and  did 
more  real  efficient  service  for  him  than  his  own  national 
committee.  President  Hayes,  general  prosperity,  good  times, 
all  contributed  to  his  election.  General  Garfield  owes  his 
election  to  the  American  people,  and  to  no  clique,  coterie  or 
faction  whatever.  If  Senator  Conkling  and  General  Grant 
went  to  Mentor  to  make  terms  for  position,  or  for  future  po- 
litical preferment — which  we  do  not  believe — it  was  a  piece 
of  great  impudence.  If  anybody  is  ear- wigging  General 
Garfield  for  a  place  in  the"  Cabinet,  or  for  any  official  recog- 
nition of  especial  service  as  an  especial  claim  for  office,  it  is 
very  low  and  very  contemptible  politics.  If  General  Garfield 
will  adhere  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the  principles  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  ignore  the  mere  professional  party  mendicant, 
follow  the  policy  of  President  Hayes — which  is  his  own  pol- 
icy of  conciliation  to  the  South — (we  hate  the  word  "  concilia- 
tion," and  would  substitute  for  it  some  phrase  expressive  of 
justice,  firmness,  and  sense),  look  to  rigid  economy  in  ex- 
penditure, thorough  honesty  in  administration,  he  will  have 
behind  him  a  support  that  is  better  and  stronger  than  any- 
thing that  leaders  can  do  for  him  by  manipulating  party  ma- 
chinery, or  through  political  intrigue.  We  presume  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  is  the  same  in  other 
States  as  in  this,  and  we  know  that  General  Garfield  can  not 
do  anything  in  the  world  so  absolutely  certain  to  strengthen 
himself  in  California  as  to  keep  its  politicians  out  of  his 
councils.  There  are  very  few  changes  to  be  made  in  appoint- 
ments on  this  coast — the  less  the  better.  We  know  of  none 
that  should  be  made  except  upon  the  expiration  of  terms. 


securing  a  pleasant  winter's  sojourn  in  a  comfortable  prison, 
where  they  live  at  the  public  expense.  The  chain-gang  and 
the  whipping-post  is  the  panacea  for  this  trouble.  There  is 
not  a  criminal,  man  or  woman,  in  the  world,  who  would  not 
feel  himself  or  herself  more  severely  punished  by  a  turn  in 
the  chain-gang  and  a  public  whipping  than  by  a  term  at  San 
Quentin.  The  bank-embezzler,  the  gentlemanly  defaulter, 
the  criminal  guilty  of  manslaughter  (and,  curiously  enough, 
this  is  the  aristocratic  crime),  the  young  men  who  steal  from 
their  employers  by  making  false  entries  in  books  in  order  to 
keep  lewd  women,  the  political  defaulters— would  all  prefer 
prison  to  the  ball  and  chain  of  public  labor,  or  incarceration 
in  a  lonely  cell  with  bread  and  water,  to  a  public  flagellation. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  mode  of  punishing  criminals 
would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
while  the  present  mode  of  prison  administration  invites  to 
crime.  I  am  considering  this  question,  not  with  reference  to 
giving  criminals  who  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reform  after  the  commission  of  a  first  offense. 
To  the  criminal  judge  might  be  entrusted  the  discretion  of 
determining  to  which  class  of  criminals  the  offender  belonged. 


What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  is  the  conundrum  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  nation  are  now  asking  General  Garfield.  The 
Presidency  has  come  to  him  under  exceptional  conditions, 


Mr:  Henry  Bergh,  the  anti-cruelty-to-animal  man,  has 
really  astonished  the  sensible  part  of  the  community  by  the 
utterance  of  a  chunk  of  solid  wisdom.  A  meeting  of  prison- 
reform  sentimentalists  assembled  recently  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, where — without  knowing  exactly  what  they  did,  we  pre- 
sume— they  indulged  in  the  usual  fanfaronade  of  gushing 
nonsense  over  criminals.  How  to  reform  criminals  gives  a 
certain  class  of  citizens  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  than  how 
to  prevent  people  from  becoming  criminals.  In  the  same 
way,  a  great  number  of  most  amiable  persons  are  always 
aiding  paupers  and  alleviating  the  distress  that  comes  from 
poverty,  while  it  never  enters  their  benevolent  heads  to  do 
anything  in  the  direction  of  preventing  poverty.  Mr.  Bergh 
said : 

I  believe  if  a  man  can  not  live  without  murdering  somebody,  he  must 
be  got  out  of  the  way.  I  say  kill  him.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  improving  criminals.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  would  abolish  all 
the  penitentiaries  in  the  land,  to  save  all  the  expenses  of  running.  In 
their  places  I  would  have  whipping-posts  everywhere,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  lash  was  laid  on  thoroughly,  I  would  offer  a  reward  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  steam  machine  that  couldn't  be  bribed  with  offers  of  polit- 
ical place  or  money.  No  man  has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  see  what 
criminals  are  made  of  than  I  have  had.  and  I  tell  you  that  hundreds  of 
them  commit  crime  to  be  sent  to  places  which  you  provide  for  their 
comfort.  They  are  warm  and  clean  there.  They  get  good  soup  and 
nice  potatoes,  and  everything  which  hard-working,  honest  men  and 
women  can't  get  in  your  tenement  houses. 

A  consideration  of  this  topic  is  appropriate  just  now,  as  the 
season  approaches  when  we  begin  to  drool  over  our  criminals, 
and  agitate  our  bosoms  how  to  provide  Thanksgiving  din- 
ners for  the  County  Jail,  and  Christmas  turkeys  and  plum 
pudding  for  the  prisoners  at  San  Quentin.  It  is  a  kind  of 
sentimentality,  mixed  with  a  little  bit  of  spurious  religion, 
that  is  doing  very  little  good  and  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The 
County  Jail,  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  State  Prison 
ought  to  be  places  of  punishment,  and  not  places  of  retire- 
ment for  the  idle,  nor  hospitals  for  the  curing  of  criminal  dis- 
ease. It  is  true  that  our  prisoners  at  San  Quentin,  and  at 
the-  various  jails  throughout  the  State,  are  better  housed,  bet- 
ter fed,  and  better  clad  than  some  classes  of  our  laboring 
poor.  The  best  of  medical  attendance  is  provided ;  books 
and  magazines  are  supplied.  Our  working  prisoners,  un- 
der contract,  labor  but  eight  hours,  while  the  ordinary  laborer 
works  ten — while  the  prisoners  in  county  jails  do  no  work, 
and  are  well  fed  on  meat,  bread,  and  coffee.  This  mode  of 
doing  things  is  a  premium  on  crime,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  at  San  Quentin  there  is  a  large  class,  of  prisoners  who, 
being  discharged,  are  certain  to  return,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  permanent  residents.  The  county  jails,  upon  the  coming 
on  of  the  rainy  season,  are  crowded  by  lazy  old  bums  and 
hoodlum  boys,  who  commit  petty  crimes  for  the  purpose  of 


The  experiment  of  double  taxation  does  not  work  well.  The  weight 
of  opinion  at  all  times  has  been  that  it  would  not.  but  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  wanted  to  try  the  experiment. — S.  F.  Call 

Double  taxation  is  a  crime.  It  is  more  than  a  blunder. 
The  government  that  would  impose  a  double  tax  upon  any 
kind  of  property  would  drive  that  property  out  of  the  State 
if  it  was  movable,  and  would  make  it  worthless  if  it  was 
fixed.  There  is  no  enterprise,  from  a  railroad  company  to  a 
blacksmith-shop,  that  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  one  tax  at 
the  rate  taxes  are  fixed  in  this  State.  The  question  arises 
what  is  double  or  excessive  taxation.  The  Call  is  mistaken, 
or  at  least  misstates  the  proposition,  when  it  says,  "  there 
were  a  few  persons  who  wanted  to  try  the  experiment."  The 
Call  undoubtedly  refers  to  those  who  desired  to  adopt  the 
new  Constitution.  This  recalls  the  fact  that  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  adoption  the  Call  balanced  itself  upon  the 
fence  till  the  very  morning  of  the  election,  when  it  got  down, 
and  by  mistake,  on  the  wrong  side.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  though  the  Argonaut  opposed  it,  and  thought 
it  a  dangerous  and  costly  experiment,  it  is  but  honest  to  say 
that  its  friends  did  not  desire  to  secure  double  taxation,  but 
honest,  and  equal,  and  fair  taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  real  estate  bears  an  unequal  burden,  and  pays  more 
than  its  just  share  of  taxes.  Country  farms  and  productive 
town  property  has  been  sweated.  Speculative  land-owners 
and  corporations  have  escaped,  and  do  constantly  escape 
their  fair  quota  of  taxes.  Rich  men  do  not  bear  their  fair 
and  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government.  The 
Argonaut  is  beyond  most  journals  conservative  in  this  cha- 
racter of  discussion,  and  it  would  yield  less  than  anybody  to 
the  clamor  of  poor  men  against  rich  men.  It  looks  upon 
this  whole  field  of  argument  as  the  empty  declamation  of 
demagogues.  Rich  men's  rights  have  the  same  claim  to  re- 
spect as  poor  men's.  Rich  men's  property  has  the  same 
claim  to  protection  as  poor  men's.  Invasion  of  any  man's 
rights  is  a  danger  to  the  whole  community.  But  if  any  man 
is  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  any  bank  has  ten 
millions  of  taxable  property,  or  any  corporation  has  five 
millions  of  wealth,  then  individual  bank  and  corporation 
ought  to  pay  the  same  pro  rata  of  tax  as  the  farmer  or  the 
shop-keeper.  It  is  simply  a  practical  question,  how  to  reach 
all  property  that  it  may  be  taxed  once,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion the  Legislature  is  to  discuss  this  winter.  It  may  or 
may  not  require  a  change  of  Constitution.  It  may  demand 
legislative  and  judicial  interpretation  to  find  and  fix  all 
kinds  of  values,  so  that  they  may  not  escape  taxation.  Be- 
cause rich  men  and  money  threaten  to  leave  the  State  fur- 
nishes no  pretext  to  excuse  them  or  it  from  doing  the  honest 
thing  by  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Property, 
banks,  railroads,  corporations,  commerce,  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  demand  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  on  their 
account,  and  they  ought  to  stand  up  to  the  rack  and  take 
their  share  of  the  punishment. 


Catholic  Spain,  the  truest,  staunchest,  oldest  soldier  of 
the  church,  exiles  one  of  its  great  landed  Dukes,  Medina- 
Cceli,  because  he  entertains  at  his  palace  in  Madrid  Ultra- 
montane Jesuit  politicians  from  France.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Cardinal  Manning,  of  England,  protests  against 
the  immigration-  of  Ultramontane  Jesuit  politicians  into 
England,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religious  houses 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
certainly  does  not  indicate  that  Spain  is  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  religion  or  the  Catholic  Church.  The  protest  of 
Cardinal  Manning  does  not  indicate  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  clergy  that  teaches  its  spirit- 
ual doctrines.  The  truth  is  simply  this :  Catholic  Spain 
and  Cardinal  Manning  fear  the  secret  influence  and  the 
Jesuitical  intrigues  of  the  Ultramontane  politicians.  Ger- 
many opposes  the  same  class  because  dangerous.  France 
exiles  the  same  class  because  dangerous.  If  dangerous  in 
Germany,  France,  England  and  Spain,  why  not  in  America  ? 
If  in  any  part  of  America,  why  not  in  California,  why  not  in  , 
San  Francisco  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    LITTLE    DRUM-MAJOR. 

From  the  French  of  Victor  Joly. 
I  was,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  drummer  in  the 
Seventeenth  Light  Grenadier  Corps.  There  were  still 
grenadiers  in  those  days,  I  owed  this  distinction  to 
my  exceptional  talent  on  the  drum,  for  I  was  much 
the  smallest  soldier  of  the  regiment.  Every  evening, 
at  the  hour  of  retreat,  the  people,  solely  to  listen  to 
me,  followed  behind  the  platoon  of  drummers,  from 
the  grand  square  to  the  citadel.  The  little  drummer 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  regiment ;  I  also  was 
spoiled  by  all ;  the  colonel  and  officers  treated  me 
well,  the  sergeants  invited  me  to  indulge  in  the 
friendly  glass  with  them,  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  it  is  not 
to  gratify  my  vanity,  but  frequently  I  received  love- 
,  letters,  containing  a  lock  of  hair  in  each — of  every 
shade. 

Well,  among  my  various  successes,  that  which 
touched  my  heart  the  most  was  the  familiarity,  or, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it,  the  friendship  shown 
me  by  the  drum-major.  It  was  to  me  that  he  con- 
fided his  baton  when  we  marched,  the  drum  on  his 
shoulder,  to  the  school  ;  and  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence, during  the  pause  in  the  exercise,  for  him  to  ap- 
proach me  and  address  a  few  remarks,  or  to  beat  a 
couplet  of  the  march  on  the  top  of  my  cap.  His 
hand  was  powerful ;  under  its  weight  my  cap  tight- 
ened, leaving  a  red  mark  on  my  forehead,  but  I  never 
winced,  so  proud  was  I  of  this  favor.  The  drum- 
major  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  of  all  in  his  position  in  the  French  army. 
1  never  failed  to  see  him  in  a  grand  review,  with  his 
magnificent  uniform,  and  always  experienced  the 
keenest  emotions.  As  the  lark  is  attracted  by  the 
hunter's  mirror,  so  I  was  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 
his  broad  gold  baldrics,  supporting  a  large  sabre  in 
a  sheath  of  gold,  and,  and  by  the  gilt  band  On  his 
showy  red  pantaloons  of  fine  cloth  ;  but,  above  all,  by 
his  helmet  with  long  flowing  hair,  surmounted  with  a 
-grand  tri-colored  plume. 

He  advanced  majestically,  proudly,  handling  with 
ease  his  baton,  its  massive  silver  head  throwing  afar 
brilliant  flashes  in  the  sun.  For  me,  you  perceive,  to 
be  drum-major  was  the  realization  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful dream  that  a  man  can  have. 

One  day,  the  drum-major,  talking  with  a  young 
companion  in  arms  in  the  court  of  the  barracks,  saw 
me  at  the  window,  for  I  availed  myself  of  every  occa- 
sion to  admire  him. 

"  Little  one,  come  fill  my  pipe." 
I  jumped  from  the  window  to  reach  him  quickly. 
"Apropos,"  said  he  to  me,  "  you  know  the  music 
director  has  asked  my  permission  to  take  you  for  two 
weeks  to  attend  his  rehearsal.  You  know  he  has  com- 
posed a  piece  of  music  for  the  colonel's  fete,  and  has 
explained  to  me  that  he  will  interpret  a  grand  battle 
scene,  during  which  the  trombone  and  horn  will  imi- 
tate the  commands  and  roll  of  musketry ;  then  the 
bass  drum  will  produce  the  cannonading,  and  thou, 
little  one.  wilt  have  charge  of  the  artillery.  The  di- 
rector calls  this  monstrosity  of  his  the  Battle  of  Ther- 
mopylas.  You  know  it  was  a  grand  battle  which  took 
place  long  before  this  empire  was  established,  and 
where,  it  appears,  the  Greeks  were  engaged  with  the 
Romans  in  a  first-class  melee.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  your  elbows  well  greased.  You  will  have  to 
make  a  loud  noise  to  represent  a  fusillade." 

"Pardon,    major,"  said    the   young  soldier,    "it 

strikes  me  that,  at  the  period  you  mention,  cannon 

and  clarionettes  five  feet  in  length  were  not  invented." 

"  Possibly, "  replied  the  major,  somewhat  piqued. 

"  Then,  you  know,  it  was  their  misfortune." 

The  Battle  of  Thermopylee  was  a  decided  success, 
and  throughout  the  performance  I  remarked,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pride,  that  behind  me  there  had 
formed  a  dozen  rows  of  curious  spectators,  wonder- 
ing and  astonished  at  my  volley  of  mils,  and  my  firing 
from  both  ranks. 

Scarcely  had  I  given  my  last  stroke  of  the  sticks, 
when  I  felt  a  pinch  on  my  ear.  I  turned  instantly, 
and  observed  the  drum-major.  He  had  made  a  pas- 
sage through  the  crowd  as  easily  as  an  ox  traversing  a 
field  of  wheat. 

"  That  was  very  well  done,  little  one.  I  am  pleased; 
that  was  a  fusillade  indeed." 

A  short  time  after.  I  was  sumoned  to  the  colonel's 
quarters.  Ordinarily,  it  is  for  a  grave  offense  that 
a  private  soldier  is  called  to  appear  before  the  chief 
of  the  regiment ;  and,  luckily  for  me,  I  had  not  com- 
mitted any  fault.  However,  I  assure  you  that,  in  re- 
sponding to  this  call,  I  walked  very  slowly,  as  my 
comrades  observed. 

"Crepinct,"  said  the  colonel,  "you  are  a  model 
drummer.  The  letters  that  I  have  given  of  you  to 
the  inspector- general  have  been  placed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  secretary  of  war.  In  recompense  for  your  tal- 
ent on  the  drum,  and  for  your  good  conduct,  you  are 
appointed  drum-major  to  the  College  of  Saint  Cyr." 
A  blow  upon  the  head,  inflicted  by  my  colleagues 
of  the  Seventeenth,  would  not  have  stunned  me  more 
than  this  abrupt  announcement.  I  became  pale,  and. 
were  it  not  that  an  arm-chair  stood  near  me,  I  would 
have  fallen. 

"  What !  Are  you  going  to  faint?  What  kind  of 
a  soldier  would  you  make?    Sit  you  down  there." 

The  colonel  rang  a  bell  and  ordered  a  servant  to 
bring  me  a  small  glass  of  wine,  which  I  swallowed  at 
a  draught. 

"Thanks,  colonel." 

"That  will  do,  my  boy,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Now 
that  you  are  yourself  again,  you  may  return  to  the 
barracks.  1  shall  give  some  directions  to  the  drum- 
major  relative  to  teaching  you  how  to  manipulate  the 
baton;  when  you  become  proficient  enough,  1  will 
nominate  you  to  your  position." 

A  month  after  found  me  installed  at  Saint  Cyr. 
The  captain  presented  me  to  the  commander  of  the 

school.     General  T was  as  small  as  myself;  in 

spite  of  that — perhaps  for  that  reason — he  knit  his 
eyebrows  while  looking  at  me. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  sent  to  me  for 
drum-major?" 

He  adjusted  his  eyeglass  and  examined  my  papers, 
to  -assure  himself  of  my  identity.  Soon  he  smiled. 
"  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  it  is  an  original  idea — it  will  be 
quite  unusual." 

They  sent  me  to  a  merchant  tailor,  who  took  my 
measure,  and  the  brilliant  exterior  ornaments  of  my 
gorgeous  uniform  were  hastily  ordered  from  Paris. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  battalion  of  Saint  Cyr,  all  furbished  and  showy 
in  the  sun.  was  formed  in  line  in  the  court  of  Wa- 
gram.  About  thirty  feet  in  advance  of  the  front,  fac- 
ing them,  stood  the  platoon  of  eight  drummers.  The 
preliminary  inspection  had  taken  place,  and  they  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  general.  The  officers 
talked  jn  groups ;  the  pupils,  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
were  in  repose. 

Suddenly  a  shout  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the 


first  company,  it  passed  from  right  to  left  like  the 
fire  from  a  train  of  powder,  making  the  grand  court 
reverberate  ;  the  officers  themselves  caught  up  the 
strain,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  contagion. 
What  was  it  all  about?  The  "miniature"  dfum- 
major,  the  gentlemen  said,  makes  his  appearance  in 
a  grand  uniform.  I  joined  the  drummers.  As  I  be- 
gan to  lose  confidence  in  myself,  by  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion I  gave  the  signal  for  a  trill.  It  was  the  com- 
mand for  silence,  attention  !  The  stroke  was  au- 
dacious and  well  played  ;  but  the  trill  was  of  indefi- 
nite duration.  Fortunately  for  me,  as  I  wielded  my 
baton,  the  general,  escorting  several  officers  around 
from  the  court  of  Austerlitz,  came  in  sight  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase.     I  was  saved. 

I  understood  that  I  must  make  them  accept  me 
morally,  and  prove  that  the  choice  of  the  minister 
was  not,  in  fact,  as  strange  as  it  seemed  to  be.  My 
drummers,  taken  individually,  possessed  a  certain 
value,  but  they  were  from  different  provinces,  and, 
when  united,  the  ensemble  still,  left  something  to  be 
desired.  I  made  them  work  every  day,  and  in  two 
months  after  I  entered  the  school  I  had  a  battery  of 
the  first  order,  worthy,  in  eVery  resoect,  the  first  bat- 
talion of  France.  Meantime  I  utilized  my  leisure 
hours  in  composing  a  march,  which  I  entitled  "  Le 
Saint  Cyrien,"  and  which  earned  me  an  ovation  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars.  This  march  is  honored 
to-day  by  the  school,  as  I  can  prove  by  all  the  Saint 
Cyriens  and  ex-Saint  Cyriens.  It  will  give  legs  to 
a  paralytic.  From  this  time  on  my  position  was 
firmly  established. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  now  to  study  exterior  influ- 
ences, and  win  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  court, 
but  also  the  bourgeois.  I  had  seen  certain  drum- 
majors  imitate,  while  marching,  a  windmill  and  other 
feats  with  the  baton  ;  but  it  lacked  elegance,  and, 
above  all,  assurance.     I  resolved  to  do  better. 

I  devoted  two  hours  every  day  to  the  centre  of  the 
parade  ground,  where  I  practiced  without  interrup- 
tion ;  I  wanted  but  the  occasion  to  display  ray  ac- 
quirements ;  it  soon  presented  itself. 

A  grand  review  of  the  Army  of  Paris  was  to  be 
given  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  The  commander  of  the  school  received 
orders"  to  bring  a  battalion  from  Saint  Cyr  to  partici- 
pate in  the  military  festivities.  They  well  knew  the 
fondness  of  the  Parisians  for  this  sort  of  spectacle. 
Consequently,  long  before  the  hour  indicated  for  the 
review,  the  galleries  and  entire  space  were  filled  with 
an  immense  crowd.  For  the  public,  even  the  militia 
themselves,  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  review  is 
the  rank  and  file  of  procession.  Why?  Is  it  the 
noise  of  drums,  the  harmony  of  military  music,  the 
tramping  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  the  roll  of  heavy  can- 
non, the  perfection  of  manoeuvres  in  a  faultless  line, 
the  aspect  of  so  many  male  figures,  impassible  as 
marble,  and  the  sight  of  flags  and  bearers  bending  to 
salute  one?  Is  it  all  these  presented  to  view  at  one 
time,  and  much  more  beside?  I  know  not  just  how 
to  explain  the  fascination  ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  at 
such  a  moment  there  is  an  electric  current  in  the  air 
which  sends  a  thrill  through  the  looker-on  and  the 
passer-by,  simultaneously. 

The  hearts  of  the  spectators  beat  more  rapidly 
when,  upon  the  order  of  the  marshal,  the  troops 
formed  in  serried  columns.  As  usual,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, the  scholars  of  Saint  Cyr  occupied  the 
first  row.  It  was  I  'then,  who,  at  the  command 
"  march,"  gave  the  signal  to  depart.  I  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  five  feet  in  advance  of  my  drum- 
mers, who  beat  "  Le  Saint  Cyrien,"  and  confronted, 
with  the  calm  which  comes  from  certainty  of  success, 
the  hundred  thousand  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  reached 
the  summit  of  the  tribune  of  honor  when  my  baton, 
thrown  as  if  by  a  steel  spring,  turned  in  mid-air. 
Without  noticing  it,  I  faced  my  drummers.  I  turned 
at  the  instant  when  my  baton,  passing  before  me, 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  with  a  nervous 
hand,  seized  its  head  without  stopping  or  breaking 
the  step. 

A  clapping  of  the  sovereign's  hands  was  the  signal 
for  unanimous  applause,  amid  frantic  bravos  and 
hurrahs. 

The  following  day  the  journals  of  Paris  made  known 
to  the  entire  world  the  incredible  address  of  the  little 
drum-major  of  Saint  Cyr. 

What  a  career!  Good  fortune,  ovations,  success 
upon  success  ,  nothing  for  me  but  glory  ! 

VlOLETTE. 


A    Game   Chicken. 


A  chicken  lived,  a  chicken  died  ; 

His  drumsticks  and  his  wings  were  fried  ; 

His  feathers  by  a  dealer  dried, 

And,  very  shortly  after,  dyed. 

Soul  he  had  none  ;  admitting  that. 

How  comes  it  there,  upon  her  hat, 

His  plumes— a  mortal  chicken's — rise 

A  glorious  bird  of  paradise  ?    —Obscure  Poet. 


A  shoemaker,  inspired  with  godly  fear, 
Spouting  in  Boston  Corn  Exchange  last  year, 

Cried :  "  We  are  suffering  for  our  nation's  sin  ; 
These  wicked  wars  from  Tory  guile  we  reap  ; 
And  see  !  the  very  skies  above  us  weep. 

Because  that  cursed  Beaconsfield  is  in!" 

Now,  if  this  gospel  cobbler  be  sincere, 
He  may  his  weather  chart  apply  this  year 

To  English  squire  and  "  foinest  Irish  pisant  "; 
His  logic  might  make  Bright  or  Bradlaugh  grin,  ' 
For,  if  heaven  wept,  Ben  Dizzy  being  in. 

Sure  heaven  has  wept  of  late  because  he  isn't  / 


That  man  had  sure  a  palate  covered  o'er 
With  steel  or  brass,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  oped  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat. 
And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. 


CLVI I.— Sunday,  December  5.— EU1  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons, 

Soup— Puree   of  White  Beans. 

Fried  Soft-Shell  Crabs. 

Beefsteak  with    Mushrooms. 

Egg  Plant.  Lima  Beans. 

Canvas-back  Ducks.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

French  Artichoke  Salad. 

Lemon  Pie.  Nuts  and  Raisins. 

Fruit  Bowl — Grapes,  Pears,   Plums,   Bananas,  and  Apples. 

To  Make  a  Pi'ree  of  White  Beans.— Take  one  pint 
of  beans  which  have  been  soaked  over  night,  drain  off  the 
water;  pui  in  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  carrot,  a  piece  of  celery, 
an  onion,  with  two  cloves  stuck  in,  and  a  small  piece  of  ham 
bone.  Add  two  quarts  of  stock,  and  simmer  gently  for  about 
four  hours.  Then  remove  the  carrot,  celery,  onion,  and 
ham,  drain  the  beans,  pound,  add  to  the  broth,  and  strain ; 
if  too  thick,  a  little  more  broth  should  be  added;  carefully 
remove  the  scum  while  boiling.  Finish  by  adding  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  pounded  sugar,  and  a  third  of  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream.     Strve  with  crusts  on  a  plate. 


MISS  MURPHY'S  BLACK  EYE. 

Miss  Honora  Murphy,  a  young  female  engaged  in 
the  honorable  and  praiseworthy  occupation  of  gen- 
eral housework  merely  to  dispel  ennui,  not  hearing  in 
some  time  from  the  "  bye  at  home,"  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  to  be  "  marrid,"  was  advised  by  the  "  gerrl 
next  doore  "  to  consult  the  spirits.  Miss  Murphy  ob- 
jected at  first,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  "  taken  her 
Father  Ma  tchew'  seventeen  year  afore,  in  her  par- 
ish church  at  home,  an'  niver  drunk  sperrils,"  but 
finally  concluded  to  follow  the  advice.  She  seems 
quite  competent  to  relate  her  own  experience : 

How  kern  I  by  the  black  eye?  Well,  dear,  I'll  tell 
yer.  Afther  what  yer  wur  tellin'  me,  I  niver  closed 
me  eyes.  The  nixt  marnin'  I  ast  Maggie  Harnahan, 
the  up-stairs  gerrl,  where  was  herself.  "  In  herbood- 
oore,"  sez  Maggie,  an'  up  I  goes  to  her. 
What's  wantin',  Nora?"  sez  she. 
I've  jist  heerd  as  how  me  cousin's  very  sick,"  sez 
I,  "  an'  I'm  that  frettin',  I  mus"  go  an'  see  her." 

"Fitter  fur  yer  ter  go  ter  yer  wurruk,"  sez  she, 
lookin'  mighty  cross,  an'  she,  the  lazy  hulks,  as  niver 
does  a  turn  from  mornin'  till  night. 

Well,  dear,  I  niver  take  sass  from  anny  av  'em,  so 
I  ups  an'  tould  her,  "  Sorra  taste  av  wurk  I'll  do  the 
day,  an',  av  yer  don't  like  it,  yer  can  fin'  some  wan 
else";  an'  I  flounced  mesel'  out  av  the  boodore. 

Well,  I  wint  to  me  room  ter  dress  mesel';  an'  whin 
I  got  on  me  sale-shkin  sack.  I  thought  av  me  poor 
ould  mother — may  tne  hivins  be  her  bed  ! — could  only 
see  me,  how  kilt  she'd  be  intoirely.  Whin  I  was 
dressed,  I  wint  down-stairs,  an'  out  the  front  doore, 
an',  I  tell  yer,  I  slaimned  it  well  after  me. 

Well,  me  dear,  whin  I  got  ter  the  majum's,  a  big 
chap,  wid  long  hair  and  a  baird  like  a  billy-goat,  kem 
inter  the  room.     Sez  he : 

1 "  Do  yer  want  ter  see  the  majum  ?  " 
"  I  do,"  sez  I. 
"  Two  dollars,"  sez  he. 
"  For  what?"  sez  I. 
"  For  the  sayants,"  sez  he. 

"  Faix,  it's  no  aunts  I  want  to  see,"  sez  I,  "but 
Luke  Corrigan's  own  self."    Well,  me  dear,  wid  that 
he  gev  a  laugh  ye'd  think  'd  riz  the  roof. 
"  Is  he  yer  husban'?  "  sez  he. 

"It's  mighty 'quisitive  ye  are,"  sez  I;  "but  he's 
not  me  husban',  av  yer  want  ter  know ;  but  1  want 
ter  larn  av  it's  alive  or  dead  he  is,  which  the  Lord 
forbid  ! " 

"  Yer  jist  in  the  nick  er  time,"  sez  he. 
"  Faix,  Ould  Nick's  here  all  the  time,  I'm  thinkin', 
from  what  I  hear,"  sez  I. 

Well,  ter  make  a  long  story  short,  I  ped  me  two 
dollars,  an'  wint  into  another  room  ;  an',  if  ye'd  guess 
from  now  till  Aisther,  ye*d  never  think  what  the 
majum  was.  As  I'm  standin'  here,  'twas  nothin  hut 
a  -woman  /  I  was  that  bet,  1  was  a'most  spacheless. 
"  Be  sated,  madame,"  sez  she,  p'intin'  to  a  chair, 
an'  1  seed  at  wanst  that  she  was  a  very  shuperior  sort 
o'  person.  ' '  Be  sated, "  sez  she,  ' '  Yer  mus'  jine  the 
circle." 

"  Faix,  I'll  ate  a  thriangle,  av  yer  wish,"  sez  I. 
"Yer  mus'  be  very  quite,"  sez  she.     An'  so  I  sot 
down  along  a  lot  av  other  folks  at  a  table. 

"First,  I'll  sing  a  him,"  sez  the  majum,  "  an"  thin 
do  all  yees  jine  in  the  chorus." 

"Yer  mus'  axcuse  me,  ma'am,"  sez  I;  "I  niver 
could  sing ;  but,  rather  than  spile  the  divarshun  o'  the 
company,  av  any  wan'll  whistle,  I'll  dance  as  purty  a 
jig  as  ye'll  see  from  here  to  Bal'nasloe,  though  it's 
mesel"  as  sez  it." 

Two  young  whipper-snappers  begin  ter  laugh,  but 
the  luk  I  gev  'em  soon  shut  them  up. 

Jist  then,  the  big  chap  as  had  me  two  dollars  kem 
into  the  room  an'  turned  down  the  lights.  In  a  minit 
the  majum,  shtickin'  her  face  close  to  me  own,  whis- 
pers: 

"  The  sperrits  is  about —  I  kin  feel  'em  !  " 
"  Thrue  for  you,  ma'am,"  sez  I,  "fur  I  kin  smell 
'em  ! " 

"Hush,  the  influence  is  an  me."  sez  the  majum. 
"  I  kin  see  the  lion  an'  the  lamb  lying  down  together." 
"  Begorra,  it's  like  a  wild  beastess  show,"  sez  J. 
"  Will  yer  be  quite?"  sez  an  ould  chap  nex'  ter  me. 
"  I  hev  a  question  to  ax." 

"Ax  yer  question,"  sez  I,  "an'  I'll  ax  mine.  I  ped 
me  two  dollars,  an'  I'll  not  be  put  down." 

"  Plaze  be  quite,"  sez  the  majum,  "  or  the  sperrits 
'11  lave." 
Jist  then  kem  a  rap  on  the  table. 
"Is  that  the  sperrit  of  Luke  Corrigan?"  sez  the 
majum. 

"  It  is  not,"  sez  I ;  "  for  he  could  bate  any  boy  in 
Kilballyowen,  an'  if  his  fist  hit  that  table  'twould 
knock  it  to  smithereens." 

"  Whist !  "  sez  the  majum  ;  "  it's  John's  Bunions." 
"  Ax  him  'bout  his  progress,"  sez  a  woman  wid  a 
face  like  a  bowl  of  stirabout. 

"Ah,  balhershin  !"  sez  I.  "  Let  John's  bunions 
alone,  and  bring  Luke  Corrigan  to  the  fore." 

"  Hish  !  "  whispers  the  majum  ;  "  I  feel  a  sperrit 
nare  me." 

"  Feel  av  it  has  a  wart  on  its  nose,"  sez  I,  "  for  be 
that  token  ye'll  know  it's  Luke." 

"  The  moment  is  suspicious,"  sez  the  majum. 
"  I  hope  yer  don't  want  to  asperge  me  character," 
sez  I. 

"  Whist !  "  sez  she;  "  the  sperrits  is  droopin'." 
"-it's  droppin',  yer  mane,"  sez  I,  pickin'  up  a  small 
bottle  she  let  fall  from  her  pocket 

"  Put  that  woman  out,"  sez  an  ould  chap. 
"Who  do  ye  call  a  woman?"  sez  I.     "Lay  a 
fing-er  on  me,  an'  I'll  scratch  a  map  of  the  County 
Clare  on  yer  ugly  phiz." 

"  Put  her  out  1 "  "  Put  her  out !  "  sez  two  or  three 
others.  An'  they  med  a  lep  for  me.  But,  holy  rocket! 
I  was  up  in  a  minute. 

"  Bring  an  yer  fightin'  sperrits,"  I  cried,  "from 
Julius  Sazar  to  Tim  Macoul,  an'  I'll  bate  'em  all,  for 
the  glory  of  Ireland  !  " 

The  big  chap,  as  had  me  money,  kem  behin'  me, 
an'  put  his  elbow  in  me  eye.  But,  me  jewel,  I  lassed 
him  over  as  ef  he'd  bin  a  feather,  an'  the  money  rowled 
out  his  pocket.  Wid  a  cry  of  "  Faugh-a-ballah  !  "  I 
grabbed  six  dollars,  runned  out  av  the  doore,  an'  I'll 
niver  put  fut  in  the  house  again.  An'  that's  how  I 
kem  be  the  eye. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARBUCKLE'S 


ROASTED 


COFFEE 


FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


^?"It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT    IS    BETTER  1 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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EXTINCTION    OF   THE   TENOR. 

Popular  Science  in  the  New  York  "  Times." 
A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  by  one  Doctor  Delaunay,  which  con- 
tained matter  of  great  importance  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  opera.  Doctor  Delaunay  maintained 
that  tenor  voices  abound  only  among  people  who  are 
in  a  low  state  of  civilization  ;  that  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  civilization  is  to  deepen  the  voice,  and  thnt 
the  time  will  finally  come  when,  all  mankind  being 
civilized,  both  men  and  women  will  have  bass  voices 
of  tremendous  depth.  These  assertions  are  scarcely 
adapted  to  meet  the  views  of  tenor  singers,  but  they 
will  be  rapturously  received  by  persons  owning  bass 
or  contralto  voices. 

Doctor  Delaunay  is  quite  positive  that  the  primitive 
European  man  was  invariably  a  tenor.  It  could  be 
wished  that  he  had  set  forth  the  evidence  on  which  he 
has  based  this  assertion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  prim- 
itive European  man  is  derived  from  the  skeletons  and 
other  objects  found  in  caves.  Has  Doctor  Delaunay 
invariably  found,  in  connection  with  these  skeletons, 
notes  written  on  scented  paper  in  a  delicate  female 
handwriting?  Has  he  found  in  the  fossil  pockets  of 
the  cave-dwelling  man  bottles  of  hair-dye,  embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs,  and  silver  snuff-boxes  presented 
by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  ?  Has  he  picked  up  in  any 
cave  certificates  signed  by  the  owners  of  primitive 
skeletons,  setting  forth  that  half  a  dozen  contempo- 
rary piano-makers  made  the  very  best  primitive  pi- 
anos, and  has  he  any  blank  certificates  of  primitive 

physicians  certifying  that  ' '  Mr. is  unable  to  sing 

to-night,  owing  to  a  severe  cold?  "  If  he  has  none  o 
these  things,  where  is  his  evidence  that  Europe  was 
originally  inhabited  exclusively  by  tenors? 

We  all  know  that  a  population  of  tenors  would 
soon  be  decimated  by  jealous  quarrels ;  and  if  the 
primitive  Europeans  were  all  tenors  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  very  quarrelsome  set.  Now,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mentone  were 
other  than  peaceable  and  law-abiding.  They  appear 
in  all  cases  to  have  died  easy  and  natural  deaths, 
principally  from  overeating  themselves  at  picnics, 
where  a  rhinoceros,  roasted  whole,  was  a  leading  at- 
traction. So  far  as  the  world — with  the  exception  of 
Doctor  Delaunay— knows,  the  primitive  European  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  resemble  a  tenor ;  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  fair  that  Doctor  Delaunay  has  spoken 
rashly,  or,  at  all  events,  has  constructed  his  theory 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  facts  for  its  founda- 
tion at  a  subsequent  period. 

As  to  the  doctor's  claim  that  at  the  present  day 
tenors  are  produced  only  among  people  in  a  low  state 
of  civilization,  it  will  probably  receive  an  answer  from 
some  irascible  and  athletic  tenor  at  an  early  day. 
Doctor  Delaunay  labors  under  the  delusion  that  a  tenor 
is  "  slenderly  built  arid  thin."  Of  course,  he  would 
never  have  made  his  remark  about  low  civilization  had 
he  not  been  convinced  that  tenors  are  too  "  slenderly 
built  and  thin"  to  argue  with  a  stout  and  determined 
doctor.  He  will  probably  find  out  his  mistake  when 
some  six-foot  Irish  tenor,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  and  carrying  a  large  stick,  calls  on 
him  and  requests  him  to  repeat  his  insulting  language. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  a  low  state  of  civilization  is  prolific  in  tenors.  In 
this  country  it  is  Boston,  and  not  Chicago,  that  pro- 
duces tenors.  Nobody  ever  heard  a  Sixth  Ward 
tenor,  or  a  Texas  border  tenor.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  civilized  cities  of  Europe  that  supply  the 
tenor  market,  and  when  Doctor  Delaunay  speaks  of 
the  scarcity  of  Parisian  tenors  he  asperses  the  claim  of 
that  city  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. 

When,  however,  Doctor  Delaunay  abandons  theory, 
and  speaks  of  facts  which  have  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, he  is  enlided  to  be  believed.  He  insists 
that  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  bass  voices,  and  an 
equallv  steady  decrease  of  tenor  voices.  The  aver- 
age pitch  of  the  human  voice  is  lower  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  still  lower  in  thirty 
years  more.  This  clearly  foreshadows  the  extinction 
of  tenors,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  Italian  opera. 
Who  will  go  to  hear  an  opera  in  which  not  only  the 
hero,  but  every  other  man,  sings  in  a  deep,  guttural 
bass?  How  low  the  voice  will  descend  the  doctor 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  but  if  we  once  grant  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  voice  to  descend 
toward  the  human  boots,  it  follows  that  in  the  remote 
future  we  shall  find  ourselves  speaking  in  tones  like 
those  oT  the  biggest  pipe  of  a  big  organ.  When  the 
head  of  the  family  says  grace  before  meat,  the  whole 
house  will  jar  with  the  vibration  of  his  deep  "Amen," 
and  when  the  clergyman  reads  prayers  the  church 
will  shake  as  with  the  roar  of  a  lion  of  extra  strength. 
The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  the  female  voice  is  on 
the  same  downward  road.  The  girl  of  the  future  will 
have  a  voice  like  that  of  Carl  Formes  in  his  best 
days.  She  will  no  longer  whisper  her  love,  but  will 
growl  it  in  tones  that  will  suggest  the  muttering  of 
distant  thunder.  The  silvery  laugh  of  the  school-girl 
will  give  place  to  the  deep  diapason  of  the  ' '  tee  hee  " 
of  bass-voiced  girls,  and  the  shriek  of  the  frightened 
woman  who  sees  a  mouse  will  be  as  the  sound  of 
Niagara  when  the  tumult  of  the  hackraen  has  tem- 
porarily ceased. 

It  is  a  dismal  future  which  the  doctor  predicts. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  is  as  bad  a  prophet  as  Vennor  or 
Tice.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  tenors 
will  last  during  our  day,  and  that  it  is  only  our  re- 
mote posterity  that  will  sing  and  talk  in  unvarying 
bass. 
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HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

VOLUMES 

From  the  3\Tew  York  Auction  Trade  Sales,  which  they  will  sell  until 
January  1st  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  lot  comprises  Fine 
Editions  of  Popular  Authors,  Good  Library  Editions  of  Standard 
Histories,  Elegant  Editions  of  the  Poets,  and  a  numerous  assort- 
ment of  Juvenile  Books.    The  following  is  only  a  small  portion : 

STANDARD  AND   POPULAR"  AUTHORS. 

Selling  Price.     Reduced  to 

Macaulay's  History  of  England — new  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth $5  00        $3  50 

Gibbon's  History  of  Rome — from  new  electrotype  plates,  5  vols.,  cloth . .     5  00  3  75 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States — Centenary  edition,  6  vols., 

cloth 13  50        10  50 

Knight's  Popular  History  of  England — 160  illustrations,  8  vols.,  cloth. .  12  00  10  00 
Waverley  Novels — Globe  edition,  printed  from  good  type  and  well 

bound,  in  cloth,  1 3  vols 16  25         1 3  00 

Macaulay's  Complete  Works — Riverside  edition,  printed   from  good 

clear  type,  and  handsomely  bound,  8  vols 10  00  8  00 

Thackeray's  Complete  Works — printed  from  new  electrotype  plates, 

fully  illustrated,  1 1  vols.,  cloth 16  50         14  00 

Charles  Dickens's  Complete  Works — new  edition,  with  upwards  of 

500  illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  15  large  vols.,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth  gilt 22  50         17  50 

Washington   Irving's   Complete  Works — People's  edition,  26  vols., 

cloth 32  50         25  00 

Washington    Irving's  Spuyton   Duyval    Edition — an  entirely  new 

edition,  just  published,  12  vols 20  00         17  50 

Bulwer's    Complete   Works — English   edition,  25    vols.,  handsomely 

printed  and  bound 32  50         25  00 

Shakspeare's    Complete   Works  —  Staunton    edition,  large  type  text, 

steel-plate  illustrations,  6  vols.,  cloth 12  00  goo 

Rollins'S  Ancient  History — carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the 

latest  London  edition,  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound,  4  vols.  6  00  4  50 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men — reprinted  from  the  latest  Eng- 
lish edition,  3  vols.,  cloth 4  50  3  75 

Nathaniel   Hawthorne's  Complete  Works — new  Fireside  edition, 

12  vols.,  i6mo.,  cloth 20  00         16  00 

The  Bronte  Novels — new  Library  edition,  4  vols.,  cloth 5  00  3  60 

Emerson's  Complete  Works — new  Fireside  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth      .    .    10  00  7  50 

Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales — Household  edition,  5  vols.,  cloth  . .      5  00  3  50 

"  Sea  Tales — Household  edition,  10  vols.,  cloth 10  00  7  50 

ELEGANT    EDITIONS    OF    THE    POETS. 

The  Household  Edition — illustrated,  finely  printed,  and  handsomely 

bound  in  cloth  gilt 2  00  1   50 

Longfellow,    Lowell,    Owen  Meredith,  Tennyson, 

Whittier,         Holmes,   Whittier's  Songs  of  Three  Centuries,      • 
Bayard  Taylor,  Emerson's  Parnassus. 

The  Diamond  Edition — well  printed  and  handy  volumes  bound  in 

cloth 1  00  75 

Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Burns, 

Bret  Harte,  Lowell,  Proctor,  Saxe. 

Scott,  Lucile. 

Red  Line  Edition — printed  from  new  electrotype  plates,  clear  and 

distinct  type,  elegant  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges 1  25  1  00 

Aytoun,         Dryden,  Lucile,  Proctor, 

Burns,  Favorite  Poems,    Milton,  Religious  -Poems, 

Byron,  Goldsmith,  Moore,  Rogers, 

Chaucer,      Hemans,  Macaulay,      Shelley, 

Campbell.     Hood,  Sigourney",      Owen  Meredith, 

Cowper,        Herbert,  Ossian,  Scott, 

Crabbe,         Iliad,  Odyssey,  Tennyson, 

Coleridge,   Keats,  Thomson,        Poetry  of  Flowers, 

Dante,  Kirke  White,        Pope,'  Wordsworth. 

Note. — An  edition  without  red  lines  can  be  had  of  the  above  for  80 
cents  (reduced  from  $1.00). 

The  Illustrated  Boston  Poets — fine  editions,  with  steel-plate  illus- 
trations, large  8vo.,  full  sheep,  library  size 4  00  2  50 

The  same,  full  Turkey  Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges 10  00  6  00 

Burns,  Milton,  Moore,  Pope. 

Scott,  Byron,  Shakspeare, 

Besides  the  above  we  offer  1,000  volumes  for  75  cents,  usually  sold  at  $1.00;  1,000 
volumes  for  Si.oo,  usually  sold  at  $1.50  ;  1,000  volumes  for  $1.50  and  $2.50,  usually  srld 
for  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Our  Stock  of  Juvenile  Books,  Elegant  Papeteries,  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Cards,  Frames.  Easels,  and  Brackets,  Gold  Pens,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, suitable  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  Presents,  is  now  on  exhibit, 
and  the  whole  will  be  sold  at  the  closest  prices.  Parties  not  being  able 
to  pay  us  a  visit  can  have  any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  at  the  above 
prices,  with  au  additional  ten  cents  per  volume  added  for  postage. 


INTAGLIOS. 

A  Pair  of  Gloves. 
My  love  of  loves — my  May 

In  rippling  shadows  lying, 
Was  sleeping  mid  the  hay — 
My  love  of  loves — my  May  ! 

The  ardent  sun  was  trying 
To  kiss  her  dreams  away  ! 
My  love  of  loves — my  May, 

In  rippling  shadows  lying ! 

I  knelt  and  kissed  her  lips, 

Sweeter  than  any  flower 
The  bee  for  honey  sips  ! 
I  knelt  and  kissed  her  lips — 

And  as  her  dark  eves"  power 
Awoke  from  sleep's  eclipse, 
I  knelt  and  kissed  her  lips, 

Sweeter  than  any  flower  ! 

The  pair  of  gloves  I  won, 

My  darling  pays  in  kisses  ! 
Long  may  the  sweet  debt  run— 
The  pair  of  gloves  I  won  \ 

Till  death  our  love  dismisses 
This  feud  will  ne'er  be  done — 
The  pair  of  gloves  I  won, 

My  darling  pays  in  kisses ! 

The  Fisherman's  Song-. 
The  oar-stroke  times  the  singing, 

The  song  falls  with  the  oar. 
And  an  echo  in  both  is  ringing 

I  thought  to  hear  no  more. 

Life  that  was  spent  and  vanished. 

Love  that  had  died  of  wrong, 
Hearts  that  are  dead  in  living 

Come  back  on  the  fisherman's  song. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Yet  the  soul  hath  life  diviner, 

His  judgment  waiteth  long  ; 
He  breaks  the  heart  of  a  woman 

With  a  fisherman's  careless  song.- 

The  Vanished  Ships. 
At  dawn  the  fleet  stretched  miles  away, 

On  ocean  plains,  asleep — 
Trim  vessels  waiting  for  the  day 

To  move  across  the  deep  ; 
So  still  the  sails,  they  seemed  to  be 
White  lilies  growing  in  the  sea. 

When  evening  touched  the  cape's  low  rim 

And  dark  fell  on  the  waves, 
We  only  saw  processions  dim 

Of  clouds  from  shadowy  caves. 
These  were  the  ghosts  of  buried  ships 
Gone  down  in  one  hour's  brief  eclipse. 

— James  T.  Fields, 
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On  a  Blank  Leaf  in  Heine. 
I  dreamed  that  I  was~loved, 

But  ah,  the  waking  was  bitter  ! 
I  moaned  not,  but  lay  still 

With  my  head  in  a  dumb,  sad  flitter. 

My  tears  shut  out  all  life 

With  their  dead,  despairing  whiteness  ; 
And  my  hair,  like  the  grass  on  a  grave, 

Hung  dank  in  the  morning  brightness. 

Then  suddenly  I  was  aware 

That  a  woman's  brow,  unbidden, 

I  had  touched  with  a  tender  hand, 
To  soothe  her  anguish  hidden. 

And  behold,  my  grief  was  hers  : 
It  died  by  my  strong  endeavor. 

To  wake  is  the  bitter  dream, 

But  Love  lives  unwaking  forever  ! 

— George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


The  Lover's  Tribute. 
What  is  the  grace  of  the  balsam — what  the  antelope's 

glances 
Compared  to  thy  supple  litheness,  or  the  light  in  thine 

eye  that  dances? 
What  is  the  fragrance  of  Shiras,  with  which  soft  airs 

imbue  me. 
When  likened  to  thy  rose-breath,  wafted  in  incense  to 

me? 
What  are  melodic  numbers  that  Hans  has  been  sing- 
ing 
Compared  to  a  single  tone-word  that  out  of  thy  lips 

is  springing? 
What  is  the  rose's  chalice,  that  the  nightingales  are 

wooing, 
Beside  thy  mouth  of  roses  and  the  lips  that  are  my 

undoing? 
What  is  the  sun's  or  the  moon's  glow— what  heaven's 

starry  gleaming? 
On  thee  are  they  lovingly  smiling ! — for  thee  from 

afar  are  they  beaming  ! 
And  what  is  the  heart  of  thy  lover,  and  what  is  his 

song's  proud  duty, 
But  to  be  the  slave  of  thy  splendor — the  laureate  of 

thy  beauty  ? 

"  Love   is    Enough." 
Love  is  enough.     Let  us  not  seek  for  gold. 

Wealth  breeds  false  aims,  and  pride  and  selfishness ; 
In  those  serene  Arcadian  days  of  old  •   ■ 

Men  gave  no  thought  to  princely  homes  and  dress. 
The  gods  who  dwelt  in  fair  Olympia's  height 
Lived  only  for  dear  love,  and  love's  delight 
Love  is  enough. 

I^ve  is  enough.     Why  should  we  care  for  fame  ? 

Ambition  is  a  most  unpleasant  gueat ; 
It  lures  us  with  the  glory  of  a  name 

Far  from  the  happy  haunts  of  peace  and  rest. 
Let  us  stay  here  in  this  secluded  place, 
Made  beautiful  by  love's  endearing  grace  ! 
Love  is  enough. 

Love  is  enough.     Why  should  we  strive  for  power? 

It  brings  men  only  envy  and  distrust. 
The  poor  world's  homage  pleases  but  an  hour. 

And  earthly  honors  vanish  in  the  dust. 
The  grandest  lives  are  oftlimes  desolate  ; 
Let  me  be  loved,  and  let  who  will  be  great. 
Love  is  enough. 

Love  is  enough.     Why  should  we  ask  for  more? 

What  greater  gifts  have  gods  vouchsafed  to  men  ? 
What  better  boon  of  all  their  precious  store 

Than  our  fond  hearts  that  love  and  love  again  ? 
Old  love  may  die  ;  new  love  is  just  as  sweet  ; 
And  life  is  fair,  and  all  the  world  c  jmpletr  ' 
Love  is  enough. — Ella 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


From  the  ashes  of ' '  The  Phoenix,"  at  the  Bush  Street 
.  Theatre,  has  risen  the  "  Man  of  the  People."  It  is.like 
its  progenitor,  a  play  sui  generis,  cast  in  its  own  mold, 
and  entirely  like  no  other  drama  ever  dreamed  by 
theatre-goer,  or  dramatic  ideal  ever  formulated  by 
playwright.  If  Milton  Nobles  is  not  a  great  actor,  he 
is  at  least  a  very  human  one,  and  his  characters  are 
enough  like  known  types  to  be  easily  recognized,  and 
placed  within  well-defined  limits  of  humanity.     As 
for  his  plays,  if  they  are  dime  novels— and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  are  not— they  are  strongly  in- 
fused with  common  sense,  and  thickly  encrusted  with 
homely  and  genuine  humor.     Mr.  Nobles's  new  task, 
in  this  his  second  play  is,  in   the  simulated  guise 
of  one  Jack   Ryder,    to    portray,   and  then   to   re- 
form and  ennoble,  the  Democratic  ward  politician  of 
New  York  city.     The  labor  may  be  deemed  hercu- 
lean.  To  properly  accomplish  it  he  needs,  to  express 
his  dVamatic  thought,  what  the  hack-writers  call  a 
"vehicle,"  and  this  vehicle   he  finds  in   the  tricks, 
shifts,  and  subterfuges  of  the  play-makers  and  sensa- 
tional actors  who  have  preceded  him.     His  material 
is  ingeniously  arranged,  however,  and  not  lacking  in 
novel  expedients.    He  has,  as  commonplace  elements 
of  dramatic  construction,  the  honest  and  hard-work- 
ing sewing-girl,  whose  good  looks  tempt  the  worthless 
son  of  her  employer   to  endeavor  to  win  her  love, 
failing  in  which,  he  adopts  the  antique  stage  expedi- 
ent of  slipping  a  bank-note  into  her  pocket,  which 
causes  her  to  be  immured  in  a  penitentiary.     The 
young  reprobate  has  been  married  to  Ryder's  sister, 
and  that  he  may  wed  the  heroine — which  he  desires 
to  do,  finding  her  to  be  of  good  parentage — he  en- 
deavors to  steal  his  wife's  marriage  certificate,  going 
so  far,  even,  as  to  send  the  reputed  father  in  pursuit 
of  it  to  Texas,  where  the  reformed  ward  politician  has 
made  a  comfortable  log  home  of  the  Davy  Crockett 
pattern.     It  is  hardly  necessary -to  say  that  all  the 
villainous  plans  of  all  the  stage  reprobates  are  vain, 
and  that  virtue  triumphs  in  the  end  ;  the  heroine  is 
vindicated,  finds  her  true  father,   marries  the  lover 
picked  out  for  her  by  fate,  and  all  are  happy  whose 
good  deeds  have  deserved  such  pleasant  and  provi- 
dential recognition.      The  more  startling  incidents 
strung  on  this  thread  of  plot  are  a  night  scene  in  the 
Tombs,  illustrated  on  the  stage  by  a  large  cathedral 
interior,  and  an  attempt  to  rob  the  Texas  cabin  by 
the  heavy  villain    and    his  confederates,    which   is 
promptly  met  and  thwarted  by  Ryder  and  his  sister, 
who  are  eminently  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  revolver. 
The  attempted   robbery  is  well  managed,  and  not 
without  a  dash  of  dramatic  effect  of  the  melo-dra- 
matic  kind.     Among  the  more  extravagant  scenes  is 
one  in  a  court-room,  where  Ryder,  presuming  upon 
his  influence  among  "  the  boys,"  attempts  to  control 
the  decision  of   the  judge,  and  the  curtain  descends 
upon  him  standing  upon  the  clerk's  desk,  his  back  to 
the  audience,  and  His  Honor  shrinking  before  his  wild, 
indignant,  inebriated  pantomime.     Mr.  Nobles  likes 
to  have  in  his  plays  a  heroine  lost  in  childhood  and 
recovered  by  her  father  and  friends  when  she  has  been 
tried  and  matured  in  adversity.     That  he  has  had 
two  in  the  two  plays  given,  induces  the  belief  that 
every  one  of  his  plays  has  such  a  stock  jewel  of  vir- 
tue.    Miss  Burt,  who  plays  these  inginue^nxXs,  has 
hair  tinged  with  gold,  or  bronze,  or  chestnut,  an  ex- 
cess of  innocence  just  a  little  old-maidenly,  and  a 
sing-song  and  childish  style  of  speech,  that  suggests 
an    imperfectly    rendered    barcarolle.      The    funny 
Dutchman  of  "  The  Phcenix  "  reappears  as  the  hood- 
lum secretary  of  the  hard-hearted  employer  ;  and  the 
little  soubrette  in  boys'  clothes,  as  a  vulgar  but  good 
hearled  factory  girl  ;  both  steadfast  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  wronged  heroine.     Mr.  Nobles,  with  his  queer 
but  clever  devices,  and  his  homely,  well-acted,  real- 
istic, but  extravagant  characters,  disappears  from  the 
stage  of  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  to-morrow  night,  to 
give  place  to  Mr.  Robert  McWade,  in  a  version  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  which  is  unlike  that  of  Jefferson, 
yet  akin  to  it  in  naturalness  and  pathetic  humor. 


ception  of  character,  and  intelligent  and  forcible  in 
his  embodiment  of  it.     His  Shylock  should  be  an 
admirable  study,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  found  so, 
when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  he  reaches  it 
the  coming  week.     But  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
see  him  as  Rover,  a  part  usually  essayed  by  players 
rich  in  physical  graces,  and  having  in  their  personal- 
ity the  dash,  the  abandonment,  the  full  flow  of  humor, 
the  animal  spontaniety  so  essential  to  a  correct  por- 
trayal of  the  good-hearted,  reckless,  wandering  actor. 
And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  Mr. 
Sheridan  failed,  except  that  he  was  not  the  ideal,  and 
that  the  quality  of  his  humor  if  forced.     His  voice  is 
good,  his  elocution  excellent,  his  faculty  of  express- 
ing the  author's  meaning,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best. 
The  company  of  the  Baldwin  have  had  too  much  to 
do  since  Mr.  Sheridan  came  ;  as  a  consequence  they 
have  not  been  seen  at  their  best,  especially  in  "  Wild 
Oats,"  in  which  they  had  barely  learned  their  lines, 
but  had  not  had  time  to  conceive  their  characters,  or 
gain   the  ease  and  repose  that  comes  of  a  correct 
knowledge  and  strong  comprehension.    The  "  Lyons 
Mail  "  has  been  the  only  real  novelty  of  the  dramatic 
week.     It  is  founded  on  a  real  occurrence  ;  a  French- 
man of  good  family  having  been  arrested  for  a  mur- 
der committed  by  a  convict  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance.     The  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  main 
incident  are  so  great  that  it  is  a  constant  wonder 
the  playwright  has  done  so  little  with  it.     The  play 
has  several  impressive  situations,  but  is  crudely  and 
inartistically   constructed,    the   separate    scenes    are 
imperfect  as  pictures  and  wanting   in    continuity, 
and  the  minor  characters  are  rudely  drawn.     Before 
any  one  part  of  the  play  has  had  its  due  effect,  made 
its  complete  impression,  it  is  effaced  by  the  scene 
which  succeeds  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  played  the  dual  role 
of  Joseph  Lesurques,  the  gentleman,   and  Dubosc, 
the  convict ;  the  first  with  gentlemanly  manners  and 
intense  and  honorable  feeling,  the  other  with  a  coarse 
and  brutal  energy  befitting  the  character.     His  work 
was  well  done,  though  it  was  hardly    worthy  of  his 
ability.     The  support  was  unequal.      Mr.    Grismer 
played  the  part  of  an  elegant   gentleman,  the  affi- 
anced lover  of  Lesurques"  daughter,  with  less  than 
usual  of  the  singing  quality  in  his  elocution.     His 
dress  was  elegant,  and  when  his  form  was  seen  by 
the  audience  in  profile,  it  surprised  them   with    the 
graceful  curves  of  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.     Miss 
Don's  part  was  that  of  a  French  peasant,  wife  of  the 
convict,  and  the  good  genius  who  unravels  the  tangled 
skein  of  the  plot.     With  her  round  face,  white  teeth, 
and  sparkling  eyes,  she  semed  the  proper  represent- 
ative of  the  character,  and  only  needed  more  time  to 
make  it.  in  all  respects  complete  and  satisfactory.    As 
it  was  strong  enough  inits  display  of  hard  and  bitter 
feeling,  but  unsympathetic  in  the  tenderer  situations. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  directed  to  the  following   ELEGANT  DESIGNS  in 
ART   FURNITURE, 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

Now  to  be  seen  in  our  Salesrooms,  comprising  : 

Ebony  Engraved  Panel  Bedroom  Sets,  Ebony  Parlor  Sets --Vari- 
ous Designs,  Ebony  Cabinet  and  Centre  Tables,  Elizabethan, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Egyptian  Bedroom  Sets  -in  Mahogany,  Ebony, 
and  Walnut. 

ALSO,   A    FULL    LINE    OF    ART    FURNITURE. 

These  Goods  are  the  most  Reclierche  ever  itJiported  to  this  Coast. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING  CO. 
220,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


Mr.  Sheridan  is  an  actor  limited  by  personal  pecu- 
liarities to  a  narrow  line  of  character.  His  features 
are  strongly  marked,  and  have  a  natural  harshness 
which  helps  to  the  portrayal  of  aged  ideals,  but  for- 
bids his  successfully  essaying  jaunty  and  handsome 
young  men,  about  whom  there  clings  an  air  of 
romance,  and  who  are  fit  to  inspire  the  tender  pas- 
sion. This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  ;  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  a  hard  fact.  His  powers  are  solid 
and  concrete.  They  can  not  be  beaten  out  thin  like 
gold  leaf.  He  is  strong,  great,  even,  if  he  keeps  with- 
in his  own  metes  and  bounds ;  weak,  if  he  is  so  un- 
wise as  to  transcend  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  because 
he  finds  the  hampering  of  his  personal  limitations 
exceedingly  irksome,  and  one  or  two  parts  a  quite 
insufficient  attraction  for  a  three  or  four  weeks'  en- 
gagement, that  he  has  drawn  from  the  less  used 
portions  of  his  repertory  the  less  suitable  plays  of  the 
'*  Willow  Copse,"  "  Wild  Oats,"  and  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons."  and  has  consented  to  appear  in  "The  Lyons 
Mail,"  probably  never  one  of  his  regular  list.  His 
"  Louis  XI."  was  something  to  be  remembered;  it 
was  so  strong  in  its  individuality,  so  vivid  in  its  feel- 
ing, and  wrought  out  so  consistently  with  the  player's 
conception.  Characters  of  that  kind  are  not  numer- 
ous in  history ;  they  are  certainly  not  abundant  in 
ordinary  life.  But  there  are  some  other  aged  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  full  of  passion,  rich  in  intellect, 
and  powerful  in  their  capabilities  of  individualization. 
Mr.  Sheridan  should  play  Richelieu  better  than  most 
actors  who  attempt  it.     He  is  scholarly  in  his  con- 


The  pretty  and  comfortable  Standard  Theatre,  re- 
opened to  the  public  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with 
John  E.  Owens  in  a  society  play  or  comedy  called 
"  That  Man  from  Cattaraugus,"  has  since  then  had 
a  succession  of  large  audiences  that  has  made  it 
seem  as  if  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  were  come 
again.  Mr.  Owens  may  justly  be  called  one  of  the 
best  comedians  and  most  accomplished  actors  of  the 
time.  To  display  his  abilities  at  the  best  he  needs, 
however,  a  play  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  intel- 
lectual public,  and  a  character  suited  to  his  peculiar 
and  admirable  abiUties.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  has  found  these  requisites  in  that  "  Man 
from  Cattaraugus."  Allen  Freeman  is  a  well-to-do 
cattle-dealer,  who  comes  to  the  city  to  visit  his  fash- 
ionable relatives  in  the  manner  made  familiar  to  us 
by  Denman  Thompson,  Barney  Macaulay,  and  Neil 
Burgess.  It  may  be  mildly  suggested  that  the  stage 
is  already  populous  with  characters  of  the  kind,  and 
there  is  no  need  that  they  should  be  multiplied  unless 
the  creative  dramatist  can  give  us  some  new  or  more 
brilliantly  drawn  type  of  Yankee  or  rustic  personage. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  revelation  in  the  "  Man  from 
Cattaraugus,  ""considered  either  individually  or  dram- 
atically. He  has  a  rustic  bearing,  simplicity,  gener- 
osity, but  no  qualities  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
creatures  of  his  kind,  and  the  scenes  amid  which  be 
takes  his  dramatic  walk  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
the  finish  or  realism  of  nature.  Country  ladies  whose 
husbands  can  raise  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  relieve 
the  needs  of  bankrupt  brothers,  do  not  enter  city  par- 
lors munching  big  apples,  neither  do  genuine  Yankees 
ever  say  Con-«erMcut,  But  then  Mr.  Owens  is  from 
Maryland,  and  excusable,  The  play  is  entirely 
wanting  in  dialect,  but  Mr.  Owens,  who  is  fertile  in 
invention,  may  yet  build  up  play  and  character,  as 
he  created  Solon  Shingle,  into  the  roundness  and 
symmetry  that  will  make  them  both  satisfactory,  per- 
fect, and  successful. 

Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  is  alto- 
gether irrepressible.  He  has  the  finest  jewelry  store 
in  the  world,  and  more  and  richer  jewels  in  it  than 
any  store  we  have  ever  seen,  except,  perhaps,  one  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  in  Paris,  a  famous  old  jewel  box 
in  Brussels,  and  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York.  He  un- 
derstands his  business  better  than  any  modern  jeweler 
whose  work  we  have  ever  seen.  The  handiwork  of 
divers  old  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Byzantine  artists 
are  preserved  in  art  museums,  and  are  handed  down 
as  heirlooms  in  certain  old  families,  but  there  is  not  a 
specimen  of  gold  or  silver  carving  or  setting,  not  a 
jeweled  sword-hilt  or  inlaid  snuff-fiox,  not  an  orna- 
ment of  knight,  or  lady,  or  royal  dame,  that  is  not 
equaled,  and  may  not  be  surpassed,  at  the  workshop 
of  the  Diamond  Palace.  The  merit  of  these  designs, 
for  originality  of  device  and  thorough  artistic  detail, 
belongs  to  Colonel  Andrews,  who  supervises  and  di- 
rects everything.  All  his  work  is  manufactured  un- 
der his  direct  and  immediate  supervision.  Not  only 
does  he  deal  in  jewels  and  the  higher-priced  articles 
of  the  gold  and  silver-workers'  trade,  but  he  makes  a 
special  specialty  of  American  watches,  keeping  on 
hand,  direct  from  the  factories,  the  Waltham,  Elgin, 
and  Howard  watches,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  all 
grades  of  quality  and  price.  The  Colonel  makes  a 
grand  dispiay  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  prom- 
ises to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  than  the  same  character 
and  quality  of  merchandise  can  be  elsewhere  pro- 
cured. There  is  one  feature  of  Colonel  Andrews's 
trade  to  which  we  would  call  special  attention,  and 
that  is  the*fact  that  people  from  the  country  can  send 
their  orders  and  money  to  him  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. A  general  description  of  the  article  wanted, 
the  money  accompanying,  will  be  especially  attended 
to  by  the  Colonel  himself,  and  in  event  the  article 
does  not  suit,  he  will  do  what  no  other  merchant  in 
his  line  promises  :  upon  the  return  of  the  article  he 
will  refund  the  money  or  give  the  purchaser  other 
goods.  Colonel  Andrews  regards  his  reputation  for 
honorable  dealing  as  the  best  capital  invested  in  his 
large  business.  ^^ 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS! 

Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birthday  Cards.  Fine  and  Fancy 
Stationery.  Correspondence,  Dinner,  Menu,  Wedding,  and  Vis- 
iting Cards  and  Programmes.  Elegant  Photograph  and  Auto- 
graph Albums.    Fine  English  and  Yienna  Leather  Goods. 

FIXE  ENGRAVING  A  SPECIALTY. 

G.   BEACH, 

107  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  OPPOSITE  "OCCIDENTAL.'' 


HOLIDAY  HATS 

FOR 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN, 

In  large  variety  and  all  prices,  just  opened  by 

HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER, 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  NEAR  PINE.  


GREENBAUM  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 
PEREMPTORY  AUCTION  SALE,  BY  CATALOGUE,  OF 

HOLIDAY  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Comprising  the  Entire  Stock  of 

MESSRS.  H.  SIERING  &  CO. 

No.  19  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House, 

COMNENCINC  FRIDAY,  DEC.  10, 1880,  AT  II  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

And  daily  at  same  hour,  until  the  Entire  Stock  is  disposed  of, 


CONSISTING    IN    PART    OF 


Prang's  Prize  Xmas  Cards  have  been  received  by 
the  fine-art  and  book  stores. 


French  Clocks  and  Mantel  Sets,  Bronze  Statuary,  Yienna  Bronze 
Ware,  Parian  Marble  Statuettes,  Crystal  Glassware,  Bohemian, 
Enameled,  Glass,  and  Porcelain  Ware ;  Carved  Wood  Ware,  In- 
laid French  Furniture,  Cahinets,  Tables,  Flower  Stands,  etc.,  etc. 
Russia  Leather  Goods,  Glove  and  Handkerchief  Boxes,  Portc- 
monaies,  Cigar  Cases,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Fancy  Articles. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  public  to  this  rare  opportunity  of  procuring  Fine  Goods  at  pubuc 
sale,  without  reserve. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  Esq.,  will  act  as  Auctioneer  during  this  sale. 

Goods  will  be  on  exhibition  on  Monday,  December  6.  1880,  and  catalogues   «"  X?' rTsiT  "* 
premises.  No.  19  Montgomery  Street,  or  at  our  office,  115  and  117  Bush  Street     TERMb-Uun, 
Goods  will  be  delivered  on  each  day  of  sale. 


GREENBAUM    &    CO.,   AUCTIONEERS. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


DECORATIVE  ART 
Taught  in  oils,  water  color,  and  porcelain  painting. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  room  57. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50—10  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Among  the  multitude  of  sartorial  artists  that  are 
doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  long-established  and 
thoroughly  respectable  house  of  J.  M.  Litchfield 
&  Co.,  Merchant  Tailors,  No.  415  Montgomery 
Street.  This  is  the  season  of  overcoats,  and  they 
are  provided  with  a  class  of  goods  called  "  West  of 
England  Overcoating,"  especially  manufactured  for 
this  purpose. 

We  see  that  Mr.  Victor  Hoffmann,  one  of  our  old- 
est and  most  reliable  architects,  has  entered  into  a 
copartnership  in  the  architectural  business  with  Mr. 
John  M.  Curtis.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  young  man,  and  a 
candidate  for  honors  in  his  chosen  profession.  He 
is  also  a  nephew  of  our  esteemed  townsman,  W.  T. 
Coleman,  Esq.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  selec- 
tion, and  predict  for  the  firm  a  prosperous  future. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  alkaloids  which  enter 
into  the  combination  of  Fellows's  Hypo  phosphites, 
are  extracted  from  trees  which  attain  to  a  great  age, 
and  that  this  fact  suggested  to  Mr.  Fellows,  the  idea 
of  their  employment.  Whether  the  success  of  the 
preparation  is  due  to  this,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  the  idea  is  a  good  one. 


Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.  find  the  demand  for  their 
champagnes,  produced  from  the  choicest  pure  Cal- 
ifornia wine  in  the  natural  way,  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  had  to  enlarge  their  establishment  by 
leasing  additional  premises.  Their  offices  and  sales- 
rooms are  now  on  Washington  Street,  communicating 
at  the  rear  with  the  large  building  so  long  occupied 
by  this  firm  on  Jones  alley.  Haraszthy  &  Co.  are 
large  buyers  of  sound  California  wine,  and  are  one 
of  the  most  honorable  firms  in  the  trade. 


Jersey  Cows  for  Sale. — I  have  for  sale,  at  my 
residence  in  San  Francisco,  corner  of  Union  and  Fill- 
more Streets,  ten  Jersey  cows  and  two  Jersey  bulls. 
Imported  pure  bloods  ;  herd-book  pedigrees.  I  will 
sell  the  herd  or  dispose  of  them  singly.  The  cows 
are  young,  gentle,  and  all  will  come  in  shortly  with 
calves.  Frank  M.  Pixley. 


Children  Cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.  No 
article  has  ever  proved  equally  satisfactory  to  physi. 
cians,  profitable  to  mothers,  or  beneficial  to  children- 
Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  allays  Feverishness.  de- 
stroys Worms,  and  cures  Wind-colic,  Sour-curd, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Rash.  What  gives  health  to  the  child, 
promotes  rest  for  the  mother. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  Mucous,  Snuffles,  Deaf- 
ness, Crackling  Sensations  in  the  Head,  Fcetid  Breath, 
Nasal  Twang,  and  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  are  signs 
of  Catarrh.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery 
of  a  constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is 
the  only  remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this 
terrible  malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  sold  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1.50  a  package. 
Descriptive  pamphlets  mailed  free. 


Bed-ridden  Cripples,  mortification  from  Frost- 
bites, the  agony  of  a  Burn  or  Scald,  Swellings  from 
Strains  or  Bruises,  the  Tortures  from  Rheumatic 
Pains  and  Weak  Back,  a  lame  horse  cured  and  a  doc- 
tor's bill  saved,  may  all  come  from  one  bottle  of  Cen- 
taur Liniment.     An  invaluable  remedy  in  any  house. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  W.  SHERAR,  14Q  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

-pURNITURE,    TRUNKS,  PIANOS,   PICT- 
-L  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  Liken  care  of.     Hav- 

ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.     Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


*7- 


. ,—  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


$5 


to  $zo  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


KOHLER 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  CO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  will  be  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


OHIGKERING  PIANOS 

LITOIFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  mnsic.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  I'n  rival  led  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  \ewlv  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER.  SOLE  AGENT,  NO.  23  DIIPONT  ST. 


The  New  Evening  Paper 
THE    EPIGRAM. 


This  (Saturday)  evening  there  will  be  issued  from  this  office 
the  first  number  of  an  evening  paper,  THE  EPIGRAM. 

The  new  journal  will  be  a  novelty — bright,  lively,  and 
local  in  its  flavor ;  employing  the  best  talent  available,  and 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  daily  publications. 

In  this  city  and  Oakland  THE  EPIGRAM  will  be  for  sale 
by  news  dealers,  news  boys,  and  the  trade  generally. 

Dealers  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  will  be 
supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  413  Wash- 
ington Street,   to  whom   all   orders  should  be   addressed. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SUTTER  STREETS, 

Have  just  opened  their  FALL  IMPORTATIONS  of  FINE  EM- 
BROIDERIES, FINE  LEATHER  GOODS,  and  FINE  PERFUM- 
ERIES and  COSMETICS.  Also,  FuU  Line  of  Worsteds,  Silks, 
and  everything  relating  to  Needlework.  WORSTEDS,  TEN 
CENTS  PER  OUNCE.    Lady  in  charge  of  Worsted  Department. 


WOLFF   &   RHEINHOLD,   No.  500  Battery  St.,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated   Champagne. 


&  CHASE.   PIANOS. 


BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to   their  largely  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  goods  in  all  departments  of  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Business, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  KATES  OFFERED. 


STANDARD,      MISCELLANEOUS,     AND 
JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

This  department  has  been  enlarged,  and  embraces  a  full 
line  of  each  publisher.  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Bibles,  Prayers,  Hymnals,  etc.,  etc. 
Orders  filled  on  day  of  receipt. 

FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  STATIONERY, 

Embracing  full  lines  of  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  includ- 
ing all  the  new  novelties. 
ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND     VIENNA     FANCY 
GOODS,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Crystal,  Gilt  and  Bronze 
Inkstands, 

PHOTOGRAPH    ALBUMS, 

Portemonnaies,  Purses,  and  Card  Cases.  An  endless  variety 
of  novelties  suitable  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

&5T  Inquiries  regarding  prices  or  any  desired  information 
solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  answered. 

££T  Descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication.   

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Booksellers    and    Stationers, 
3  Montgomery  Street, 

OPEN  EVENINGS.  -Masonic  Temple. 


SACKETT    SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

N- 


EXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 


uary3, 
Principal, 


i.     For  Catalogue,  address  or  call  on  the 
D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.  M., 
No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


J.  O.  ELDR1DGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL   EASTON, 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

•i-i  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke. Profrietor 


LAST  PERFORMANCES! 
This  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  and  Matinee,  of 

MILTON    NOBLES, 

— IN — 

A    MAN    OF    THE    PEOPLE! 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6, 

ROBERT   McWADE, 

In  his  famous  dramatization  and  impersonation  of  Washing- 
ton Irving's  renowned 

VAGABOND  OF  THE  CATSK1LLS, 

"RIP     VAN     WINKLE!" 

Supported  by  MISS    LOUISA    HALBEE,   and  a  Full 
Dramatic  Company. 

1ST  SECURE    YOUR    SEATS.1S 


s 


TANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amory  Sullivan Manager 


MONDAY   EVENING,  DEC.  6,  1880, 

And  every  evening  during  the  week  (Friday  excepted),  the 
Famous  Comedian, 

JOE    MURPHY, 

In  his  entirely  new  drama,  in  four  acts,  entitled 

SHAUN    RHUE! 

Produced  for  the 

FIRST   TIME    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

With    new   scenery,    dresses,    appointments,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
A  VERY  POWERFUL  CAST. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  to,  18S0,  FIRST  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF 

MISS    IDA    AUBREY, 

As  "JULIET,"  in  Shakspeare's  immortal  tragedy  of 

ROMEO     AND    JULIET. 


1ST  AND  13»  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DIIPONT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Sabbath  Bell. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  .day 

Designed  for  all  to  keep. 
Some  stay  at  home  and  rest, 

Some  go  to  church  and  sleep. 

We've  seen  thf;  thing  ourselves  ; 
And  then,  again,  we've  found 

That  lots  of  people  go- 
To  simply  stare  around. 

This  kind  of  folks,  we  fear— 
Who  go  to  cluirch  for  show — 
'You'll  find,  some  day,  will  be 
Guests  of  the  man  below. 

The  William  Goat. 
Mary  had  a  William  goat. 

And  he  was  black  as  jet ; 
He  followed  Mary  round  all  day, 

And  liked  her— you  just  bet ! 

He  went  with  her  to  school  one  day ; 

The  teacher  kicked  him  out. 
It  made  the  children  grin,  you  know, 

To  have  the  goat  about. 
But  though  old  Whackem  kicked  him  out, 

Yet  still  he  lingered  near; 
He  waited  just  outside  the  door 

Till  Whackem  did  appear. 

Then  William  ran  to  meet  the  man- 
He  ran  his  level  best — 

And  met  him  just  behind,  you  know, 
Down  just  below  the  vest. 

Old  Whackem  turned  a  somersault ; 

The  goat  stood  on  his  head  ; 
And  Mary  laughed  herself  so  sick 

She  had  to  go  to  bed. 


The  Vassar  Girl's  Opinion  of  Slang. 

It's  in  the  houses,  on  the  streets, 

I  hear  it  everywhere; 
If  there's  a  plan  to  put  it  down, 

You  bet  your  life  I'm  there. 

There  arc  some  girls  I  know,  of  course, 

In  whom  1  could  excuse  it ; 
But  really,  now,  it  knocked  me  cold 

To  hear  Miss  Simpson  use  it. 

She  always  seemed  so  stiff  and  stern, 

With  lots  of  style  to  back  it ; 
But  since  I've  heard  her  all  alone 

I've  tumbled  to  her  racket. 

And  there's  that  very  fresh  Miss  J  ones 

I  used  to  think  so  nice  ; 
Somebody  ought  to  come  along 

And  put  her  on  the  ice. 

She  asked  me— when,  the  other  night, 

I  talked  my  very  best— 
'lo  give  my  tongue  a  holiday, 

And  go  and  take  a  rest. 

And  when  I  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

For  goodness  gracious'  sake, 
She  said  I  ought  to  have  a  belt, 

And  that  I  took  the  cake. 

She  talks  about  that  ' '  beau  "  of  hers, 

The  lanky,  shiftless  lout  ; 
If  1  had  such  a  dizzy  "gawk," 

I  think  I'd  fire  him  out. 

Now  I  must  go  and  tackle  Greek — 

My  Greek  is  rather  queer — 
Or  on  Examination  day 

I  shan't  catch  on,  I  fear. 

— New  York  Clipper. 


The  Imaginings  of  a  Great  Editor. 
Low  burned  the  fire ;  the  room  was  dim  ; 

We  heard  the  warning  clock  strike  ten  ; 
And  by  the  moonlight,  growing  dim. 

Knew  parting  time  had  come  again. 

1  I  had  a  dream  last  night,"  I  said ; 
"  I'll  tell  it  to  you  ere  1  go. 
I  thought,  my  dear,  your  little  head 
Was  lying  on  my  shoulder — so  ! 

'  'Tis  time  to  go,'  I  said ;  and  you— 
You  kissed  me  twice  upon  the  cheek. 
Now  tell  me,  love,  if  dreams  come  true." 
Most  archly  did  my  darling  speak  : 

"  Why,  some  come  true,  and  some  do  not. 
Dreams  like  this  do,  I  quite  believe." 
And  then  she  kissed  me  twice,  and  got 

Her  waist  entangled  in  my  sleeve. 
— From  the  Ohio  French  of  Mural  Halstead. 


Poker. 

To  draw,  or  not  to  draw,  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  safer  in  the  player  to  take 
The  awful  risk  of  skinning  for  a  straight, 
Or,  standing  pat,  to  raise  'em  all  the  limit. 
And  thus,  by  bluffing,  get  it.  To  draw — to  skin 
No  more — and  by  that  skin  to  get  a  full, 
Or  two  pairs,  or  the  fattest  bouncing  kin'gs 
That  luck  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  draw — to  skin  ; 
To  skin !  perchance  to  burst — aye,  there's  the  rub  ! 
For  in  the  draw  of  three  what  cards  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  the  uncertain  pack, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
Which  makes  calamity  of  a  bob-tail  flush; 
For  who  would  bear  the  overwhelming  blind, 
The  reckless  straddle,  the  wait  on  the  edge. 
The  insolence  of  pat  hands,  and  the  lifts 
That  patient  merit  of  the  bluffer  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  be  much  better  off 
■  By  si m  ply  passing?    Who  would  trays  uphold, 
And  go  put  on  a  small  progressive  raise. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  call, 
The  undiscovered  ace-full,  to  whose  strength 
Such  hands  must,  bow,  rjuzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  keep  the  chips  we  have 
Than  be  curious  about  the  hands  we  knownotof. 
Thus  bluffing  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
And  thus  thenative  hue  of  a  four-heart  flush 
Is  sicklied  with  some  dark  and  cussed  club, 
And  speculators  in  a  jack-pot's  wealth 
With  this  regard  their  interest  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  right  to  open. 

From  an  tin  published  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold, 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(^fifOF  CALIFORNIA.  j^L, 

Assets/     -       -       -        $1,200,000 

The  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND  ' 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


DELCHER   SILVER  MINING   CO. 

"^"^  Location  of  principal  plv.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1880,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  December.  1880,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.   CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


D.  J.   STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
_j  Friday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  18S0,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  December,  1S80,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM   WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ACENTS  IN  ALL   PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT    REDUCTION   IN    PRICES! 


H- 


A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins— 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING-"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill.  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill— 
double-coated ;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
—Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants— Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING-"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  — Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats— Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves- 
Ponchos— 60x70. 


^ QUEEN 
TABLE / 


WATERS, 


/SALE 
8,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
ris  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


fR0IVN  POINT    GOLD   AND    SIL- 


ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  43)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
the  Company,  Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1S80,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange  Building),  San  Francisco,  California. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yarn,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  7 18  Sansoine  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
jt5TAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


The  Outta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -  MANAGER 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nicb.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  d.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  430  Market  Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET   AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

yS,     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     JtSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


aiERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*-^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  66)  of  one  dollar  ($i)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  (4th)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
y  E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SILVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 

*-*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  01 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No, 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  December,  1S80,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  January,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JJ/HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

Vr  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies.  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne.  Apple  .lack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials.  Liquors,  etc.  3=0  MJ.)Ml.OM- 
ERY  and  5..  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FlvESIS 


8  Samples  »oa  C.talosue  orbestsell. 
t„B  artklu.  o>  curia.  World 
MfE  Co.  1 22  NinsiO  sr.  If. V. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -       -       ■      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING  MONDAY,  NOV.  20, 

—      1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
O  q  A .  M. ,  Daily ;  Local  Passenger  Train 

.      \J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connectf  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

S  00  -4.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  c.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  ConneeLs  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    3  O  ^'  ^">  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

7    ^J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

jo  r\r\  A.   M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.   t_/    \JKJ     Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

J    OO  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Of)  P-  M->  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   of)  P-  M.j  Daily,  Arisona  Express  via 

~f~r  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  '•'  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Rio  Mimbres,  1,198  miles  from  San 
Francisco  (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  be- 
tween  Oakland,    Los   Angeles,   Yuma,    and    Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at- Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

/J  HO  P-  M->  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

T*  memo  Steamer  (from    Market    Street   Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

yf    2fiP-   Af.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

~T*+J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    oq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Traitt 

T'+J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5   00  P-  M..  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•  '-''"'     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5   00   P-  ^*»  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•U*-'     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.p  3.00  P. 
M.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  P.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

O  -  -  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°Ou  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

If^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

rrt  An  ^-  ^-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

&3T  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R,  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  ££T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

O  Of.  **•  ^'  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
O'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
:erey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

^  or  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
'f—^J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k    on  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
^"•O        tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  &40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  point*,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
33T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  wilt 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
•J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  j- r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.J  j  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovetady's,  Los.Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.       Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 

.  - -.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
•/O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5«—  A.   M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•W  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— *6. 35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5-45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  M.  12.35,  ti-35,  2.35,  3-35.  4-38, 
5-35i  6.35,  9-30,  and  10.00  p.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


0 


CCI DENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


—Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m. 

1.15 — 3.15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15 

A.    M. 

From  Oakland— Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKOXG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Thursday,  Dec.  16. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUrS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila.   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 'J  and  4/j  Sansome  St.,  corner  Cornmerdial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY   ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUI.  EVER-UIOOJIIIIG 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3  ;  19  for  S3 ;  26  for 
S4;  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10 ;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGED  &  CONARB  CO. 
Rose-Growers,WEST  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Frfmont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS"    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-iX       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 
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"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $j,ooo,ooo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital .' Sj,ooo,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco, 


H.   L.   DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.   E.  RL'GGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1S36. 


Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets, 


$37,093,T50 
41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Rout.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)         .  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.   1DOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
ftST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S     . 
EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used   upon   the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
■Tl  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  tip  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BArCER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


Hunyadi Janos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

644  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


Our  i^ady's  L.i 


ker.  No.  356,  S12.00. 


A  magnificent  assortment  of   RAT- 
TAX  CHAIRS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

Send  stamp  or  apply  for  elegantly  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

ROBT     COULTER,    AGENT. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


JOE  POHEIM 

"THE  TAILOR," 


FINE 

Woolens,  of 


$2© 


ZJAS    JUST    RECEIVED    A 

-L  J-      line  of  French,  English,  and  Domestic  \ 
the  Latest  Styles,  which  he  will  make  up  : 

Suits  made  to  order  from 

Pants  made  to  order  from        -  5 

Fine  Beaver  Suits  to  order  from  35 

Overcoats  made  to  order  from  15 

A  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed,  or  No  Sale. 

SST  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  any  address. 

NOS.    203    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
103    THIRD   STREET,    AND 

724    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PEBBLE   SPECTACLES. 


BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY 

Have  added  to  their  large  stock  a  fine  selection  of  the 
newest  styles  of  WATCHES,  DIAMOND  WORK,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  and  a  great  variety  of  NOVEL- 
TIES introduced  this  season. 

As  WE  manufacture  and  import  direct  from  manufac- 
turers, we  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  WE  OFFER  GOODS  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  THAN  ANA  HOUSE  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Our  goods  are  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES  at  such  LOW 
PRICES  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  to  examine  be- 
fore purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  P1XLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 


0F 


DIAMONDS 

ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS, 
and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  Morse  Diamond-Cutting   Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
G34  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. ^^^^^ 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—  THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

•^  ^  Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.   CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

K/T    7  PAILLARD  &•  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
IVl .      'importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG"  COAL  M'G  CO, 


MONTEREY  I 
The  Great  Winter  Watering  Place 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


CHRISTMAS 


-AND- 


NEW    YEAR    CARDS. 

DODGE    BROS.,    NO.    116    POST    STREET. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY 

Have  received  a  compicts  assortment  of 

HOLIDAY   GOODS! 

Would  be   glad   to    have  you  call   and   examine.      FREE 
ART  GALLERY. 

19   AND   21    POST  STREET. 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
1     fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


QNLY    FOUR    HOURS    RAILROAD 

^  ride  from  San  Francisco,  through  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  Valleys.  The 
Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  It  is  new  and  roomy,  and  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
ocean  beach,  and  is  surrounded  by  mammoth  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  The  broad  verandahs  of  this  hoiel  afford  excel- 
lent promenades  in  rainy  weather.  The  climate  of  Monte- 
rey is  ten  degrees  wanner  in  winter  than  San  Francisco,  and 
is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  who  have  lung  and  throat 
diseases.  People  seeking  rest  or  recreation  will  find  this  an 
elegant  winter  resort.  Hotel  fares,  to  those  remaining  a 
week  or  more,  made  very  reasonable.  Special  accommoda- 
tions for  bridal  parties.  Trains  for  Monterey  leave  San 
Francisco  at  10:40  A.  M.  and  3:30  p.  M.  daily. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  many  other  novelties,  at 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO/S, 

Booksellers,      Stationers,     and 
Musir  Dealers, 

15  DUPONT  STREET.  NEAR  MARKET. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 


JOHN'   H.  Cl'RTlS. 


VICTOR   HOFFMAN'N. 


HOFFMANN   &  CURTIS, 

ARCHITECTS 

Office,  No.  528  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
SPECIALTY  FORTHIRTY  YEARS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defect- 
ive vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of 
charge,  and  all  kinds  of  Lenses  made  to 
order  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

Jfo.  ?26  Market  Street. 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
^»and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern.  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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A    PATCH    OF    MOONLIGHT. 


The   First   Ray. 

He  who  endeavors  to  dig  romance  out  of  everything  in 
this  life,  will  sometimes  dig  in  vain.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  not  romantic,  and  can  never  be  made  so.  Among 
these  are  the  aching  tooth,  a  Caudle  lecture,  a  tight  shoe,'and 
company  to  dinner — when  not  expected.  And  yet,  were  I 
to  tell  any  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  there  were  some 
things,  out  of  which  I  would  admit  no  romance  could  be 
squeezed,  they  would  look  at  it  as  merely  self-repudiation  on 
my  part. 

You  see  I  am  a  young  woman  against  whom  a  most  se- 
rious charge  has  been  entered.  I  have  a  taste  for  painting. 
Could  anything  be  more  sad  than  a  young  lady  dabbling 
with  colors  and  canvas  ?  I  have  been  made  to  feel  the  exi- 
gencies of  my  position  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which, 
in  order  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  the  reader's  sympathies,  I 
will  try  to  enumerate. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  of  moderate  means,  relying  on 
the  ailings  of  a  too-healthy  village.  My  father  is  a  physi- 
cian j  he  and  mother  are  two  of  the  most  kind  and  unsym- 
pathetic parents  that  girl  ever  had  ;  my  two  sisters  and  my 
brother  Lamb  vie  with  them  both  in  kindness  and  dearth  of 
fellow  feeling.  I  have  actually  enough  egotism  (do  women 
have  egotism  ?)  or  womanly  vanity,  or  what  you  will,  to  be- 
lieve that  I  both  understand  and  appreciate  the  natures,  dis- 
positions and  motives  of  my  loved  ones  ;  and  that  they 
neither  know  me,  as  I  know  myself,  nor  comprehend  one 
tithe  of  the  yearnings  of  my  soul.  You  see  the  picture  gets 
sadder  as  you  progress  ;  first,  you  find  a  woman  in  the  most 
pitiable  stage  of  mediocre  art ;  and  now  you  let  fall  the 
briny  tear,  that  you  had  held  back,  to  hear  that  she  has 
a  "  yearning  soul." 

But  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  be  frank  with  you,  to  let  you 
have  your  nausea  now,  to  prepare  you  for  any  amount  of 
gush  that  may  follow.  And  what  is  to  follow  is  simply  the 
relation  of  a  bit  of  romance,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic  at- 
mosphere in  which  I  lived,  bumed  itself  into  my  life  and 
heart — yes,  and  I  nurse  the  ashes  to-day,  in  a  way,  as  sor- 
rowfully constant  as  it  may  be  womanly  foolish. 

My  pictures  never  sold.  Some  looked  at  them  indiffer- 
ently, and  then  at  me  suspiciously.  At  various  times  I  ex- 
posed them  Irfcthe  village  bookstore.  They  received  some 
attention  from  the  sun  and  the  flies  ;  but  neither  the  warmth 
of  admiration  bestowed  by  the  former,  nor  the  marks  of  ap- 
proval contributed  by  the  latter,  seemed  in  any  way  to  im- 
press the  residents  of  Redding  with  the  genius  of  my  brush. 
I  carefully  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  avoid 
confronting  them  in  the  window,  and  then  I  hurried  by,  with 
burning  cheeks  and  a  bitterness  in  my  heart. 

One  day — does  not  one  day  come  to  all  of  us  ? — I  received 
a  few  lines  from  the  bookseller,  which  set  me  all  of  a  trem- 
ble ;  made  my  knees  weak  and  my  head  giddy.  I  handed 
the  note  to  my  mother,  who,  seeing  my  excitement,  expected 
to  read  something  very  startling.  She  was  disappointed,  as 
no  doubt  the  reader  will  be  also,  with  what  she  read  : 

Miss  Julia  Weber  :  A  gentleman  called  to-day  and  made  en- 
quiries about  your  "  Desolation."  He  seemed  to  like  the  painting,  and 
expressed  curiosity  as  to  the  name  of 'the  artist.  Agreeable  to  your  in- 
structions, we  withheld  your  identity,  at  which  he  seemed  displeased; 
said  something  about  "mistaken  modesty"  ;  and  you  no  doubt  lost  a 
purchaser.  He  left  his  card,  remarking  that  when  you  saw  it  you  might 
be  willing  to  stand  revealed.  In  case  you  were  so  inclined,"  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  him.     We  enclose  his  card. 

Yours,  truly,  Brisac  &  Co.,  per  H. 

During  my  mother's  perusal  I  had  been  arranging  my 
hair,  and  making  a  hasty  and  agitated  toilet.  I  wanted  to 
look  as  pretty  as  possible  before  calling  on  the  gentleman 
whose  name  was  on  the  card,  which  I  at  once  had  deter- 
mined to  do. 

I  Some  folks  have  assurance  enough,"  observed  my 
mother;  "you  can  call  on  him  if  you  are  inclined.  Indeed  ! 
Just  drop  him  a  line,  saying,  that  though  you  are  poor,  you 
have  not  yet  made  it  a  habit  to  call  on  strange  gentlemen. 
There  is  not  much  '  mistaken  modesty '  about  him  !  " 

I  have  a  very  determined  air  about  me  when  in  earnest 
that  is  very  provoking  to  those  who  think  differently  from 
me.  This  occasional  decision  of  character  has  caused  my 
receiving  and  giving  many  a  sharp  word;  but  at  this  point, 
where  I  could  have  explained  matters  to  my  mother  as  well 
is  not,  I  retained  a  rigid  silence,  and  prepared  to  depart 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  mother. 

"To  see  the  strange  gentleman,"  I  answered,  and  before 
he  storm  of  disapproval  could  burst,  the  door  had  closed 
ifter  me  with  just  the  least  bit  of  a  bang. 


More  of  the  Ray. 

I  acknowledge  to  a  secret  sense  of  exultation,  when  I 
hink  that  my  reader  has  probably  concluded  that  my 
nanners  are  bolder  than  my  artistic  effects.  And  yet  my 
lisposition,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  was  called  shrinking  and 
omantic.  Especially  was  the  word  "  romantic  "  plunged  at 
oe  on  every  available  occasion,  until  it  became  the  private 
letermination  of  my  life  to  do  something  some  day  that 
•ould  be  so  terribly  practical  as  to  cause  a  commotion  in 
ur  quiet  home  circle. 

I  entertained  no  fears  in  calling  on  the  "  strange  gentle- 
man," whose  card  I  now  clutched  almost  fiercely,  for,  after 


reading  his  name,  all  my  artist's  soul  (if  I  had  any  artist's 
soul)  was  on  fire  for  an  interview  with  him.  His  name  was 
Howard  Stedman.  I  had  heard  of  the  celebrated  painter, 
Howard  Stedman,  too  often  not  to  feel  a  deep  curiosity  as 
to  whether  this  was  indeed  the  renowned  artist,  or  only  a 
commonplace  namesake.  A  "  strange  gentleman  "  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  but  I  did  not  feel  that  he  was  so  to  me.  I 
had  followed  his  career  very  closely;  had  read  of  his  master- 
pieces, his  moods,  his  herculean  build,  and  especially  of  his 
numerous  and  varied  eccentricities.  These  latter  had  been 
faithfully  paragraphed  by  the  entire  press  for  several  years 
past.  The  interest  I  felt  in  him  as  an  artist  had  been 
doubled  by  my  desire  to  see  him  as  a  man. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  an  immense  middle-aged  man, 
with  face  as  handsome  as  his  manners  were  gruff.  He  was 
shockingly  impolite  ''to  females,  and  savagely  gloried  in  it. 
I  therefore  steeled  my  nerves  to  undergo  any  trial  that  might 
await  them.  I  determined  to  be  a  man  for  once — not  that  I 
give  men  the  palm  for  bravery,  but  that  they  can  stand  more 
brusqeness  than  women.     ' 

Entering  the  hotel  parlor,  I  inquired  if  Mr.  Stedman  was 
in,  and  a  boy  was  dispatched  to  regions  above  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  Not  yet  having  emerged  into  the  realms  of  card- 
dom,  I  was  possessed  of  none,  but  simply  sent  the  message 
that  "  a  lady  would  like  to  see  him  in  the  parlor."  The  lad 
came  back  and  stated  (as  though  he  were  reading  a  sign  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street)  : 

"  Mr.  Stedman  can't  come  down  ;  lady  must  go  up." 

If  I  needed  anything  to  convince  me  that  I  was  in  reality 
on  the  trail  of  the  world-renowned  artist,  it  was  this  answer. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  boy  repeated  verbatim  what  he  had 
been  told,  Where  was  this  man's  sense  of  decency,  to  allow 
a  woman  to  climb  three  pairs  of  stairs,  for  the  felicity  of  un- 
dergoing a  fiery  ordeal  at  the  end  of  the  journey? 

But  with  my  will-power  at  a  red  heat,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
with  my  cheeks  at  the  same,  I  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
automatic  boy,  and  at  last  knocked,  boldly  and  resolutely,  at 
the  door  of  the  lion's  den. 

"  Come  in." 

The  voice  was  as  silvery  as  a  woman's — and  it  was  a  wo- 
man's. I  make  another  bid  for  the  reader's  commiseration 
when  I  present  to  him  the  following  tableau  : 

The  room  was  one  of  a  suite,  and  was  littered  up  as  any 
artist's  apartment  mi;jht  be.  In  an  easy  chair,  stretched  at 
his  full  length,  and  extorting  as  much  ease  as  possible  out  of 
his  position,  lay  Mr.  Stedman,  quite  as  large,  quite  as  hand- 
some, and  quite  as  everything  as  I  expected.  But  what  I  did 
not  expect,  and  what  very  much  disconcerted  me,  was  a  very 
pretty  being  of  my  own  sex,  standing  behind  the  artist's 
chair,  and  chafing  his  temples  with  white  hands  and  a  lan- 
guid solicitude.  A  third  object  added  to  my  discomfiture  : 
this  was  no  less  than  my  own  humble  picture,  "Desolation? 
It  reminded  me  of  a  little  beggar,  sitting  there  in  its  cheap 
frame. 

"  Will  you  be  seated  ? "  asked  the  lady,  in  a  sweet  voice. 

I  suppose  I  said  something.  The  lady's  manner  was  very 
reassuring — and  I  stood  in  need  of  it.  Her  prettiness  was 
of  a  very  pale  kind — she  looked  even  sickly  ;  her  form  was 
tall  and  almost  too  slender,  and  draped  in  blue  and  gray 
that  was  very  becoming.  I  knew  in  a  moment  I  should 
always  like  her  ;  and  with  this  feeling  came  one  of  wonder- 
ment as  to  what  relation  she  might  hold  to  the  artist.  I 
knew  that  he  was  not  married — at  least,  that  was  the  world's 
opinion. 

He  had  regarded  me  with  some  attention  from  the  time  I 
entered,  but,  beyond  a  slight  nod,  had  made  no  sign.  Had 
I  not  been  prepared  for  this  it  would  have  provoked  me. 
The  glance  I  bestowed  on  my  picture  made  his  eye  (and  a 
glorious  eye  it  was)  kindle  with  interest,  and  he  said  imme- 
diately : 

"  Did  you  paint  that  ?  " 

"I  did." 

"You  are  Miss  Weber  ?" 

By  what  means  did  he  learn  my  name  ?  Mr.  Brisac  must 
have  broken  iaith,  1  thought. 

"  I  am,"  I  answered. 

"  Then,  my  dear  young  woman,  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 
do  you  know  about  Desolation  ?  You  are  too  fresh,  and 
young,  and  pretty ;  your  eyes  are  too  blue  and  your  skin  too 
smooth ;  you  are  too  full  of  life  and  health,  to  know  anything 
about  Desolation.  Desolation,  indeed  !  What  can  you 
know  about  it  ?  You  are  wrong,  young  woman,  you  are 
wrong.  Stick  to  pansies,  calla-lilies,  and  dogs'-heads.  That's 
what  you  must  do." 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  said  the  lady,  kindly,  with  a  winning 
smile  and  a  deprecating  gesture,  as  though  she  were  apolo- 
gizing for  the  rudeness  of  an  unruly  son. 

"  I  don't  intend  to,"  I  answered,  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  then  continued,  my  Weber  temper  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  eye :  "  And  speaking  of  dogs' 
heads,  would  you  sit  to  me  for  one?" 

"Good  for  you!"  cried  the  lady,  clapping  her  hands  in 
great  glee,  while  the  big  artist  lay  back  and  laughed  heartily. 

"You  are  not  so  young,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  But  I  am  more 
confident  than  ever  that  you  have  never  been  much  'deso- 
lated.' However,  now  that  I  have  made-  you  angry,  I  will 
admit  that  your  picture  is  a  fine  one.  You  have  painted  be- 
yond your  years.  You  will  be  subject  to  many  disappoint- 
ments, for  here  you  make  promises  that  you  can  never  per- 
form.   You  can  never  keep  this  up ;  in  three  years  from  now 


you  may  not  be  able  to  paint  as  good  a  canvas  as  this 
There's  a  prospect  for  you,  my  dear !" 

I  was  much  mollified  by  this  eulogy,  whi'ch  I  felt  was  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Stedman  had  walked  toward  the  picture,  and  now 
stood,  with  folded  arms,  silently  regarding  it.  His  back  was 
the  back  of  a  Hercules;  he  was,  indeed,  a  giant  in  stature, 
as  well  as  genius. 

"  It  only  needs  one  thing,"  said  he,  "  to  make  it  perfect.  It 
is  too  dark.  It  wants  a  patch  of  moonlight  behind  those 
trees.     "Clara,"  hand  me  that  box." 

Palette  in  hand,  he  was  about  to  lay  on  the  first  touch, 
when  suddenly  this  impolite  man  paused. 

"  I  have  not  asked  your  permission,"  he  said. 

"  The  picture  is  yours,"  I  answered. 

"  By  purchase,  yes ;  but  really  it  is  yours,"  he  returned. 
He  would  not  proceed  until  I  had  begged  him  to  do  so. 

And  then,  reader,  how  grand  it  was !  I  have  looked  on 
Niagara  with  less  of  awe-struck  interest  than  that  with  which 
I  watched,  with  "Clara,"  this  great  man  at  his  work.  How 
rapidly  and  recklessly  his  hand  flew! — such  a  large  hand, 
with  such  a  delicate  touch.  He  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was 
observed,  as  he  wrought  out  each  perfect  detail.  I  stood  en- 
tranced.    My  dream  was  broken  by 

"Julia  !"  It  was  the  voice  of  my  brother  Lamb.  I  always 
feared  him — he  is  such  a  passionate  man.  He  had  followed 
me  hither,  evidently,  and  still  more  evidently  was  greatly 
incensed.  I  needed  no  second  call,  but  followed  him  out  of 
the  room  at  once.  I  had  entered  without  greetings ;  I  de- 
parted without  adieus.  I  distinctly  had  the  sensation,  if  I 
had  not  the  experience,  of  being  led  out  by  the  ear.  I  left 
the  patch  of  moonlight  without  a  word. 


Lamb's  Idea  of  Moonlight. 

You  see  my  brother  Lamb  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
possessed  a  temper  that  was  simply  devilish.  Mother  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  errand  I  had  undertaken.  About  its  pro- 
priety he  had  his  own  ideas ;  in  fact,  about  everything  Lamb 
had  his  own  ideas,  and  they  were  often  peculiar.  There  are 
tempers  which  are  cross  and  crotchetty,  which  are  gruff  and 
unmannerly  to  all  they  come  in  contact  with.  Such  persons 
are  intensely  disagreeable,  but  they  are  rarely  very  dangerous. 
They  average  their  ill-nature  into  a  daily  current  of  bad  hu- 
mor ;  it  flows  off  as  the  sewerage  of  the  heart.  Like  bark- 
ing dogs,  these  people  do  their  worst  at  once,  and  then  it  is 
over  with. 

But  there  is  another  class,  who  repress  these  daily  trifling 
outbursts.  They  are  genial,  urbane,  and  polite,  until  this 
torrent  of  penned-in  passion  is  unloosed ;  then,  there  is  no 
limit  to  their  violence.  Lamb,  whose  misnomer  of  a  name 
might  indicate  meekness,  was  one  of  this  class.  He  was  my 
"big  brother"  in  very  truth,  for  he  rivaled  Mr.  Stedman  in 
physical  proportions ;  and  a  more  careful  brother,  of  a  fre- 
quently foolish  sister,  never  lived. 

However  contradictor)'  it  may  sound,  no  one  could  stand 
teazing  so  well  as  Lamb  ;  no  one  ever  got  teazed  so  much  ; 
and  no  one  ever  took  a  joke,  however  serious,  in  better  hu- 
mor. In  fact,  he  was  so  big,  and  hearty,  and  strong,  and 
good — his  habitual  temper  was  so  excellent,  that  my  sisters, 
Saran  and  Myra,  and  myself,  often  forgot  what  a  volcano  of 
hidden  wrath  we  were  poking  fun  at.  And  then  he  erupted 
but  rarely.  Once  (ugh  !  it  makes  me  shudder  !)  he  killed  a 
man.  This  man  was  a  crazy  person,  a  former  patient  of 
father's,  who  attacked  Saran  one  evening  at  twilight.  For- 
tunately my  brother  was  near  ;  perhaps  he  could  have  held 
the  maniac,  perhaps  not.  He  felled  him  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist,  and  they  said  his  neck  was  broken. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  left  Mr.  Stedman's  studio  without 
attempting  to  argue  the  matter  ?  As  I  walked  home  beside 
Lamb  I  shook  in  my  shoes,  not  knowing  what  might  be  in 
store.  But  he  said  nothing  until  we  arrived  home — in  time 
to  take  our  seats  at  the  dinner-table.  Then,  when  the  soup 
was  removed,  he  said  : 

"  Is  Stedman  married  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,"  I  managed  to  say. 

"  Then,  who  was  that  lady  ?  " 

"  He  called  her  Clara." 

"  Is  she  his  sister  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"His  cousin?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

My  answers  were  getting  fainter. 

"  And  yet  you  know,"  he  continued,  relentlessly,  "  that  that 
room  was  his  bed-chamber  ;  that  you  had  little  sense  of 
modesty  in  entering  it ;  and  that  the  woman  with  him  must, 
necessarily,  have  none  at  all.  Now  I  will  tell  you  something 
that  I  know :  They  have  been  here  a  month,  but  incog. 
That  lady  is  neither  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  cousin,  his  aunt, 
his  mother,  his  daughter,  or  his  mother-in-law.  Now,  will 
you  please  tell  me  what  she  must  be  ?  " 

I  sat  silent,  with  downcast  eyes  and  fiery  cheeks.  Of 
course,  both  Saran  and  Myra  had  to  draw  a  long  breath  and 
say,  "  Why,  Julia  !  "  while  father  sat  sternly  watching  me, 
and  mother  said,  "  The  idea  ! " 

That  last  resourse  of  woman's  was  mine — tears.  I  burst 
out  sobbing,  and  fled  to  my  room.  They  were  all  against 
me  ;  it  was  cruel.  I  buried  my  head  in  the  pillow,  and  cried 
it  out.  Then  I  became  calm,  and  thought  over  it  candidly. 
They  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong  ;  she  must  c  2rtain?''  be 
bad,  and  he  devoid  of  shame. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


The  moon  came  stealing  up  over  the  hill  that  could  be  seen 
from  my  window.  Its  rays  lit  up  my  otherwise  darkened 
room.  I  was  going  to  speak  just  now  of  its  "  soft  effulgence," 
but  will  not,  as  I  do  not  believe  I  thought  of  its  effulgence 
that  night.  Yet  its  yellow  disk  and  the  rays  it  sent  athwart 
my  bed  reminded  me  of  the  scene  I  had  been  so  rudely  torn 
from.  Had  he  put  in  the  last  of  those  master-strokes  of  his? 
And  on  my  poor  picture,  too,  that  looked  so  beggarly  as  he 
stood  before  it  ?  Oh,  how  I  loved  it  now— its  meagre  frame 
and  all ! 

And  Clara.  Was  she,  indeed,  with  that  heavenly  face 
and  graceful  manner,  a  worthless  creature  ?  I  had  never 
seen  a  bad  woman,  but  I  had  always  imagined  that  their 
eyes  were  bold  and  their  faces  brazen. 

A  timid  knock  came  at  my  door.  It  was  Myra  and  Saran, 
with  professions  of  sympathy  and  forgiveness  on  their  lips. 
For  two  such  rigid  disciples  of  propriety  as  my  unromantic 
sisters  are,  they  seemed  to  take  a  wonderful  interest  in  the 
lady,  Clara. 

"  How  did  she  look  ?  "  asked  Saran. 
"  What  did  she  have  on  ? "  inquired  Myra. 
"  Did  she  pose  for  him  ? " 
"  Has  she  a  fine  form  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
"  I  do  not  believe  she  is  his  model,"  said  I,  "unless   he 
were  painting  fishing-rods  ;  she  is  so  awfully  slender." 

I  sleep  alone.  This  preference  for  exclusiveness  has  been 
recorded  against  me  by  my  kin,  as  being  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  my  unsociability  and  oddness.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
am,  at  times,  like  the  ostrich,  I  must  have  a  place  to  run  and 
hide  my  head.  When  my  opinions  (has  a  woman  an  opin- 
ion ?)  provoke  a  general  fire  of  reproof  from  all  my  dear  ones; 
when  my  sympathies  are  sat  on,  and  my  sorrows  ridiculed  ; 
when  my  enthusiasm  meets  with  faint  praise,  and  blank  looks 
of  stupidity  (excuse  me,  dear  relations),  then  I  have  my 
room  to  run  to  ;  there  I  am  in  my  castle. 

And  so,  to-night,  when  my  sisters  have  left  me,  I  am  not 
alone.  I  can  look  from  my  window  upon  a  silent  panorama 
of  nature  ;  and  who  is  lonely  with  nature  for  a  companion  ? 
The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher.  From  a  thoughtful  rev- 
erie I  fell  into  a  light  slumber;  and  again  I  saw  Howard 
Stedman.  We  were  in  a  lonely  wood  together;  the  forest 
was  thick  about  us;  he  had  his  hat  off,  and  was  talking  to 
me  of  art.  His  rude  manner  had  departed ;  his  tones  were 
almost  loving;  their  softness  was  intoxicating.  Those  great 
eyes  of  his  seemed  doubled  in  size  and  beauty.  His  words 
were  full  of  painters  wisdom ;  he  talked  rapidly,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  on  fire;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  I  could 
not  concentrate  my  attention  on  these  golden  moments  that 
were  so  rich  and  so  fleeting.  Art,  for  once,  did  not  interest 
me.  I  was  impatient  to  interrupt  him,  and  ask  who  she  was. 
I  was  about  to  do  so,  when  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  book, 
and  read  what  I  had  already  read  so  often  that  each  word 
was  fixed  in  my  memory : 

"  We  can.  to  a  certain  extent,  judge  the  character  and  intelligence  of  a 
man  by  the  way  in  which  he  carries  his  head,  holds  his  arms  in  walking, 
or  places  his  feet— and  yet  the  hand  of  the  painter  is  to  De  denied  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  his  individual  soul. 
Sometimes,  after  hearing  a  man  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  even  when  we 
do  not  understand  what  he  is  saying,  we  can  form,  from  his  lone  and 
accent,  from  the  timbre  of  his  voice,  a  close  notion  of  his  moral  tem- 
perament. We  can  discern  that  concord  and  harmony  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  him.  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  every-day  life  that 
we  need  do  no  more  than  glance  at  a  passer-by  in  the  street  to  decide 
his  class,  even  if  he  do  not  belong  to  that  section  of  mankind  whose  na- 
ture and  profession  alike  it  is  to  be  more  impressionable  and  more  har- 
monious in  their  constitution  than  their  fellows.  For  artists,  male  or 
female,  are  artists  simply  because  each  emotion  which  seizes  them,  or 
each  impression  which  strikes  their  senses,  so  entirely  occupies  them  for 
the  time  as  to  subdue  or  elevate  their  vitality,  as  though  it  alone  had  any 
power  over  them.  There  are  many  people  who  profess  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide the  character  and  habits  of  a  person  from  his  handwriting.  In  such 
a  matter  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  great  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
mere  fact  that  many  handwritings  are  quite  without  significance,  because 
many  people  are  commonplace  and  devoid  of  character.  But  even  this 
insignificance  is  not  devoid  of  meaning.  Every  man  of  observation 
must  have  often  remarked  how  handwritings  seem  lively,  hesitating, 
precise  or  vague,  energetic  or  smooth,  calm  or  impetuous,  elegant  or 
vulgar,  in  close  accord  with  the  temperament  and  salient  characteristics 

of  the  writers " 

"  Hold  ! "  I  cried. 

Mr.  Stedman  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"  Have  you  any  of  Clara's  writing  ? "  I  asked. 
.  "Why?" 
"  Because  her  character  interests  me." 
"Her   character?"  repeated  he,  "no  woman,  and   espe- 
cially a  pretty  one  like  you,  could  appreciate  her." 
"  Who  is  she  ? "  1  cried  eagerly. 

A  look  of  reproach  came  over  the  artist's  face  ;  I  could 
see  it  plainly  in  my  dream.  Then  he  said :  "  So  you,  then, 
have  the  same  vulgar  curiosity  as  the  rest.    Well,  then,  there 

is  no  cause  for  mystery  ;  she  is,  in  simple  truth " 

How  provoking !  A  great  noise  in  the  yard  had  aroused 
me  with  a  start.  It  proved  to  be  the  dogs,  barking  at  the 
arrival  of  my  father,  who  came  from  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 
The  moon  was  still  bright  ;  a  square  block  of  light  came 
through  the  window  and  lay  upon  the  carpet.  I  judged  it 
was  about  midnight.  I  watched  my  father  fondle  the  hounds  ; 
he  went  into  the  house,  and  all  was  silent  again.  The  dogs 
lay  down  contentedly.  But  I,  romantic  I,  was  in  a  sad 
humor.  I  prepared  for  bed,  angry  that  I  had  dreamed  at 
all.  Why  could  not  my  father  have  delayed  but  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  hounds  have  held  -their  peace?  It  is  my 
habit  to  pray  for  what  I  want,  what  I  feel  and  know  that  I 
need.  Perhaps  I  was  weak  and  womanly  to  add  to  my  sup- 
plications that  night,  the  hope  that  I  would  again  be  taken 
into  the  forest ;  again  see  the  beautiful  painter,  and  hear  his 
voice  conclude  the  sentence  which  the  dogs  had  interrupted. 
It  was  needless  to  say  that  my  prayer  was  unanswered.  In 
order  to  dream,  it  is  necessary  to  sleep,  and  I  had  forgotten 
to  pray  for  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber. 


was  not  often,  in  the  healthy  village  of  Redding. 


Yet  there 
were  those  who  always  sent  for  the  "young  doctor"— this 
preference  was  not  a  medical  one.  I  think  Lamb's  tall, 
manly  form,  and  clear,  honest  face,  possessed  for  these  pa- 
tients as  many  healing  virtues  as  his  pills  and  potions. 

My  father,  answering  a  hasty  summons  one  day,  came 
back  and  remarked  to  Lamb  that  he  had  found  a  case  for 
him  to  try  his  skill  on. 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  asked  Lamb. 
"  Mr.  Stedman's  lady,"  said  father  gravely. 
This  was  a  fortnight  after  my  visit  to  the  artist.     Nothing 
had  occurred  in  the  meantime,  except  that  village  gossips 
had  been    busy  with    Clara   and    her  possible  relation  to 
Mr.  Stedman.  .■,„,, 

"  Her  case  baffles  me,"  my  father  had  continued.  You 
love  mysterious  diseases,  so  I  hand  her  over  to  you.  Con- 
sumption, I  would  call  it,  especially  as  she  is  so  confident  it 
is  not  consumption.     However,  use  your  own  judgment." 

Lamb  took  the  responsibility  with  some  misgivings  ;  he 
delighted  in  puzzling  patients,  whose  maladies  could  not  be 
named,  but  from  the  gentler  sex,  he  would  rather  be  pre- 
served. .  . 

And,  of  all  women,  this  Clara— whose  exact  position  in 
the  world  was  even  more  in  doubt  than  her  disease.  To  con- 
dense matters,  Lamb  went  to  work  on  her  case  with  a  grim 
determination ;  he  ended  by  finding  himself  hopelessly  baf- 
fled, and  hopelessly  in  love.  These  were  days  of  supreme 
content  for  me— days  spent  in  the  studio  of  Howard  Sted- 
man—for  Lamb  could  not  now  deny  me  a  place  in  which  he 
spent  his  own  time.  As  I  look  at  that  period,  through  the 
distance  of  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  were  all  sailing — 
summer  voyagers  on  a  placid  river,  unheeding  the  rapids  to- 
ward which  we  were  drifting. 

It  remained  for  me  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  approaching 
danger.  When  I  saw  my  brother  Lamb  deliberately  placing 
his  happiness  in  the  hands  of  this  beautiful  invalid— when  I 
saw  the  childish  and  simple  encouragement  which  she  gave 
him  day  by  day — I  grew  alarmed ;  and  my  fears  increased 
when  I  noted  the  utter  indifference  of  Howard  Stedman. 
Clearly,  he  loved  Clara,  and  was  loved  in  return.  Lamb 
and  I  had  long  known  that  their  relation— whatever  might 
be  its  secret — was  as  innocent  as  that  of  brother  and  sister. 
And  so  the  days  followed  one  another,  each  one  bringing 
fresh  happiness  to  my  heart.  People  said  that  1  was  grow- 
g  clever  with  my  brush ;  my  improved  looks  made  a  few 
hint  that  I  used  it  on  my  face.  I  felt,  myself,  that  my  hand 
was  more  cunning ;  my  pictures  had  more  vitality ;  there  was 
more  subtle  feeling  in  them.  Some  of  them  made  me  blush, 
they  were  so  openly  tender  in  their  tone.  Howard  Stedman 
guided  my  trembling  hand,  awakened  my  slumbering  talent, 
and  made  the  blood  course  quicker  in  my  veins.  His  man- 
ner and  tone  was  always  that  of  an  indulgent  father. 

"  Too  dark,  little  one,  too  dark,"  he  would  say ;  and  then, 
with  a  dexterous  touch,  lighten  the  spot  he  thought  too  som- 
bre. It  seemed  that  he  was  destined  to  put  brightness  in 
my  pictures,  and  sunshine  in  my  life. 

He  could  not  practice  what  he  preached.  His  own  pict- 
ures—grand though  they  were— always  had  a  tinge  of  sad- 
ness, and  a  gloomy  feeling  in  them.  He  chose  melancholy 
subjects,  and  handled  them  gloriously.  Nor  was  he  sad  over 
his  work.  This  was  the  surprising  part  of  it.  He  hummed 
and  whistled,  chatted  and  sang,  cracked  jokes  and  gave  vent 
to  some  of  the  oddest  conceits  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  own  sweet  and  hidden  pas- 
sion engrossed  my  every'  waking  moment,  I  yet  could  not 
but  admit  to  myself  that  the  whole  situation  was  an  exceed- 
ingly strange  one. 

First — The  peculiar  position  of  Howard  and  Clara  ; 
Second— Lamb's  love  for  her  ;  her  evident  reciprocation  ; 
Mr.  Stedman's  apathy  as  to  Lamb's  progress  ; 

Third— The  brotherly  manners  of  the  two  men.  Why 
did  not  they  glower  at  each  other  as  rivals?  Was  their 
friendly  intercourse  merely  a  repression  of  passion  on  the 
part  of  both  ? 

Lamb  I  knew  could  not  play  the  hypocrite  ;  if  there  had 
been  anything  to  have  out,  or  to  have  settled,  it  would  have 
been  done  at  once,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Once  I  tried  to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of  Clara  and 
Stedman  ;  my  inquiry  was  made  in  a  partially  innocent  way 
—but  he  only  grew  silent  and  pale.  I  dared  not  press  him, 
for  I  would  not  for  the  world,  that  he  should  search  into  my 
heart. 


One  day  I  was  walking  on  the  outskirts  of  Redding,  alone 
i  the  woods  and  somewhat  lonely.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
voices  fell  on  my  ear.  I  quickly  recognized  them  as  those 
of  my  brother  Lamb  and  Howard  Stedman.  Who  would 
be  an  eavesdropper  ?  I  !  A  thousand  times  !  if  my  heart 
urged  me  on  as  it  did  that  moment.  I  hurried  cautiously 
to  the  proximity  of  the  two  men. 

This,  then,  I  thought,  is  the  threatened  outburst  ;  the 
jealous  encounter  between  two  giants  madly  in  love.  As  I 
hastened  forward  I  trembled  in  fear  of  what  might  be  the 
result.  ... 

The  men  confronted  each  other  in  an  opening  in  the  wood. 
They  paced  up  and  down  as  they  talked. 

"  Her  happiness  is  very  dear  to  me,"  I  heard  Lamb  say,  in 
a  decided  tone. 

"  No  doubt,  my  good  fellow,"  returned  Stedman,  earnestly. 
"  Do  you  not  believe  I  also  have  her  interest  at  heart  ?' 

"  If  I  did  not  believe  it,"  savagely  answered  Lamb,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes  that  turned  me  cold  where  I  stood,  "if  I 
did  not  believe  it  you  would  never  leave  this  spot  alive  ! " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  artist,  smiling  curiously,  "  you  are 
approaching  the  tragic.  I  must  paint  you  with  that  look  on 
your  features.     It  would  be  a  masterpiece." 

"  Don't  joke  with  me,"  said  Lamb,  in  a  calmer  tone,  '  but 
do  your  duty,  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth  ;  it  is  her  right ; 
she  loves  you  devotedly." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? "  His  tone  was  regretful.  Why 
did  he  not  rejoice  that  he  was  thus  beloved  by  the  beautiful 
Clara?  .  , 

"  Alas  !  too  sure,"  returned  Lamb,  in  the  same  voice,  break- 
ing the  turf  at  his  feet.  u 
Stedman  approached  him  and  pressed  his  hand.        I  will 
o  tell  her  story,  to  devote  that  time  and  space  to  a  I  speak  to  the  little  one  to-night,"  he  said, 
dream,  which  should  have  been  occupied  in  spinning  out  I      My  brother  returned  his  grasp,  and  they  walked  out  ot 
the  rather  slender  thread                                                               j  sight  and  hearing.                          _ 

My  brother  Lamb  studied  medicine  with  father.     He  also  I      They  left  me  in  a  maze  of  excitement  and  mystery.   I  neir 
relieved  the  latter  when  duties  became  too  onerous— which    conversation  I  could  onlv  half  conmrehend.    Ihe     little  one 


Nothing  enrages  me  more  than  to  have  it  remarked  about 
some  of  my  doings  :  "  That  was  just  like  a  woman."  The 
tone  that  accompanies  this  remark,  invariably  carries  with  it 
something  of  contempt.  On  close  analysis,  I  guess  it  is 
more  the  tone  than  the  words,  that  I  complain  of.  And  yet, 
I  am  forced  to  admit,  that  it  is  just  like  a  woman,  attempt 


meant  me.  I  am  not  so  diminutive,  by  any  means  ;  but 
Howard  Stedman  had  taken  the  right,  and  used  it,  to  call  me 
that  from  the  very  first.  But  why  speak  to  me  ?  And  to- 
night? Could  I  live  till  then?     I  would  have  to. 

These  men  had  not  quarreled ;  what,  in  heaven's  name, 
could  be  the  understanding  between  them? 

At  any  rate,  I  was  to  be  "  spoken  to  "  at  nightfall.  On  two 
evenings  in  the  week  I  took  lessons  from  Howard  Stedman 
— lessons  in  drawing,  they  were  called,  but  I  knew  them  to 
be  lessons  in  love.  I  don't  wonder  that  novel-makers  have 
the  music-teacher  falling  in  love  with  his  pupil,  the  artist 
with  his  model,  the  school-mistress  with  her  scholar.  I 
imagine  it  hard  for  interesting  people  of  opposite  sexes  giv- 
ing lessons  to  each  other,  without  giving  one  that  perhaps 
neither  intended. 

When  the  great  artist,  and  the  man  I  loved,  entered  our 
dining-room  that  night  (for  that  was  the  room  I  especially 
claimed  on  these  occasions),  I  was  as  demure  a  looking  body 
as  you  ever  saw.     I  had  clothed  myself  exactly  as  usual, 
with  the  addition  of  a  full-length  garment  of  unconcerned 
innocence.     But  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  hide — the 
red  blood  that  made  my  cheeks  burn  like  fire. 
"  Put  away  those  things,  Julia,"  he  said,  gravely. 
I  collected  the  drawing  materials.     I  had  a  presentiment 
I  should  never  undo  them  again.     This  presentiment  was  a 
lie ;  but  when  next  I  did  use  them,  I  was  an  altered  woman. 
He  stood  looking  at  me  a  few  moments,  his  great  eyes  full 
of  a  pity  that  boded  no  good  to  me.     The  silence  was  so  in- 
tense, I  felt  that  I  was  being  "  spoken  to  "  with  a  vengeance. 
So  you  love  me,  then,  little  one  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low,  ten- 
der voice. 

I  was  totally  unprepared  for  this.  I  had  expected  an  ex- 
planation of  Clara.  He  had  a  way  of  driving  at  once  for 
the  root  of  things.  He  never  palavered,  so  that  he  had  well 
earned  his  name  for  impoliteness ;  some  even  said  he  was  a 
brutal  naturalist.  He  was  cruel  to  me  now  for  the  first  time. 
His  brusqueness  I  had  become  used  to  from  the  first;  it  had 
never  seemed  unbecoming  to  me.  I  felt  like  an  ostrich,  but 
there  was  no  bush  to  hide  my  head.  I  squeezed  out  a  little 
indignation — a  very  little. 

"You  think  quite  well  of  yourself,  it  seems,"  I  managed  to 
articulate. 

"  Is  it  not  so  ?"  he  continued,  mercilessly.  "  Your  brother 
believes  it.     I  had  hoped  he  was  wrong." 

A  flood  of  light  came  into  my  mind.  Then  "her"  meant 
"me"  this  morning.  And  now  "he  hoped  it  was  not  so  !" 
The  insolence ! 

"Do  not  fear,"  I  said,  coldly ;  "  Lamb  was  entirely  wrong." 

The  look  of  eager  gladness  that  came  over  his  face  was 

more  than  I  could  bear.     It  sent  all  my  pride  to  flinders.     I 

gave  way  entirely.     The  bitter  tears  I  could  not  check  told 

him  plainly  I  had  belied  myself. 

1  knew  he  hated  to  see  a  woman  weep.  He  had  told  me 
so.  With  a  great  effort  I  restrained  my  weakness,  and 
dared  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

It  wore  a  pained  and  pitying  look.     He  pointed  to  a  seat 
and  took  one  himself.     Then  he  sat  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
for  what  seemed  a  very  long  while. 
"  I'm  a  married  man,"  said  he  at  last. 
"  And  Clara  ?  "  I  asked  breathlessly. 
"  Is  not  my  wife." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  gesture  of  disgust. 
"  Come,  come,  little  one-  -you  know  better  than  that,"  he 
said  very  sternly,  and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  unspoken  doubts. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  suddenly.  And  then  he  told  me  his 
story  ;  at  least  he  talked  to  himself  and  I  listened. 

"  I  was  a  beggar  in  London.  I  was  poor,  unknown.  Only 
one  person  thought  I  was  an  artist.  That  was  myself.  The 
world  disagreed  with  him.  The  world  was  right.  But  in 
the  world,  there  was  a  woman,  fair  as  a  summer's  morning. 
She  met  the  poor  painter  and  became  interested  in  him. 
She  was  rich,  he  was  poor  ;  sounds  like  the  old  story,  don't 
it  ?  Romantic  marriage,  fame,  laurels,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  . 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  marriage  ;  it  was  remantic,  too.  Fame  ! 
Yes,  the  story'  kept  right  on,  just  like  those  apple-pie  ones. 
I  painted  my  intended's  portrait.  It  was  a  master-piece. 
The  world  admitted  it  was  wrong  now  ;  it  agreed  with  the 
pauper  painter.  All  the  bells  semed  to  commence  nnging 
at  once  ;  the  marriage  bells  ;  the  golden  bells ;  the  bells  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Here,  according  to  the  apple-pie 
theory,  the  story  should  have  ended  ! 

"  But  there  was  another  bell ;  the  bell  that  rung  down  the 
curtain  !  , 

"No,  it  was  not  death.  My  wife  went  mad.  She  had 
never  been  kicked  on  the  head  by  ahorse  when  quite  young ; 
she  had  never  had  a  fall,  a  sudden  fright,  or  a  siege  of  sick- 
ness ;  she  had  never  suffered  from  any  great  mental  shock, 
nor  had  insanity  ever  been  in  her  family  ;  she  simply  went 
mad,  slowly,  surely,  heart-breakingly." 

Here  Stedman  paused  to  control  himself.  I  have  my 
own  theory  about  it,  which  of  course,  is  valueless,"  said  he ; 
"an  interested  person's  always  is.  I  think  it  was  happiness- 
supreme,  soul-filling  happiness.  Her  mania  was  the  des- 
truction of  my  pictures.  She  evidently  feared  that  art 
would  eventually  lead  me  from  her  side.  Everything  that 
an  agonized  love  could  suggest,  or  that  riches  could  buy,  was 
done  for  my  loved  one.  But  all  in  vain.  She  had,  in  the 
end  to  be  confined  in  a  living  grave.  There  she  is  to-night. 
The  artist  fell  silent.  Amid  all  the  contending  emotions 
of  my  heart— his  misery  and  my  wasted  love— cunostty  still 
rose  above  them  like  the  wave  that  surmounts  his  fellows. 
"And  Clara?"  I  ventured. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he  ;  "she  is  similarly  situated.  Her  hus- 
band dra^s'out  his  days  in  the  same  institution.  I  met  her 
on  my  visits  there.  She  is  a  splendid  creature.  A  bond  ol 
sympathy  sprang  up  between  us.  We  make  life  less  dreary 
for  each  other.  True,  our  relations  are  peculiar,  but  they 
are  innocent,  and  have  grown  to  be  a  necessity.  \our 
brother,  Lamb,  knows  the  truth  and  is  resigned.  He  is  a 
noble  fellow." 


They  have  gone  away,  reader.     Redding  is  dull  without 
them.     Though  the  fire  has  departed,  I  still  nurse  the  ashes. 
My  pictures  need  more  than  ever  "  patches  of  moonlight 
between  the  clouds.     And  in  a  dark  corner,  somewhere  in 
the  shade,  you  can  still  read  plain  "JULIA  WEBER. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1880. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


OUR   OWN   POETS. 


John  Sterling  :  Pain  has  its  own  noble  joy  when  it  kin- 
dles a  consciousness  of  life,  before  stagnant  and  torpid. 

Beaconsfield  :  Youth  is  a  blunder,  manhood  a  struggle, 
and  old  age  a  regret. 

Anon  :  There  never  was  a  man  yet  drowned  who  was 
worth  the  saving. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  Life,  as  we  call  it,  is  nothing  but 
the  edge  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  existence. 

Samuel  Johnson  :  Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower. 

Her  rick : 

That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

Shakspeare  : 

For,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Froude  :  Be  true  to  yourself  whatever  comes,  even  if 
damnation  come.  Better  hell  with  an  honest  heart  than 
heaven  with  cowardice  and  insincerity. 

Anon  :  Hasty  people  drink  the  nectar  of  existence  scald- 
ing hot. 

Anon  :  Pride  hath  two  seasons — a  forward  spring  and  an 
early  fall. 

Quarles  : 

There  is  a  kind  of  conscience,  some  men  keep, 
Is  like  a  member  that's  benumbed  with  sleep  ; 
Which,  as  it  gathers  blood,  and  wakes  again, 
It  shoots,  and  pricks,  and  feels  as  big  as  ten. 

Vanvenarques  :  Truth  is  the  sun  of  intelligence. 

Pascal :  The  world  is  satisfied  with  words  ;  few  care  to 
dive  beneath  the  surface. 

Aristotle  :  The  more  highly  endowed  natures  are  always 
melancholy. 

Goethe  :  If  we  were  strong  we  would  know  that  the  great- 
est pain  is  the  greatest  joy. 

Dryden  :  Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  separated, 
though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwise.  Good 
nature — by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and  candor — is  the 
product  of  right  reason. 

Addison  :  If  you  wish  success  in  life,  make  perseverance 
your  bosom  friend,  experience  your  wise  counselor,  caution 
your  elder  brother,  and  hope  your  guardian  genius. 

Longfellow  : 

Rest,  rest  !    oh  give  me  rest  and  peace  ! 
The  thought  of  life  that  ne'er  shall  cease 
Has  something  in  it  like  despair, 
A  weight  it  is  too  weak  to  bear  ! 
Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast 
The  thought  of  never-ending  rest  ! 
Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  deep 
Tranquillity  of  endless  sleep. 

Johnson  :  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that 
would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were  it  wrought  out  entirely 
by  a  single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  investigators. 

Epictetus  :  If  any  one  tells  you  such  a  one  has  spoken  ill 
of  you,  do  not  refute  them  in  that  particular  ;  but  answer  : 
Had  he  known  all  my  vices,  he  had  not  spoken  only  of  that 
one. 

George  Eliot :  There  is  a  strength  of  self-possession  which 
is  a  sign  the  last  hope  has  departed.  Despair  no  more  leans 
on  others  than  perfect  contentment ;  and  in  despair  pride 
ceases  to  be  counteracted  by  the  sense  of  dependence. 

Lytton  :  Nothing  can  constitute  good  breeding  that  has 
not  good  nature  for  its  foundation. 
Tennyson : 

And  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are  we  are. 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  :  As  the  greyhound  can  not  outstrip 
his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  more  appropriate  simile)  the  eagle  out- 
soar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone 
he  may  be  supported,  so  the  mind  can  not  transcend  that 
sphere  of  limitation  within  and  through  which  exclusively  the 
possibility  of  thought  is  realized. 

Ada  Isaacs  Menken  :  Sorrow  hath  bound  her  frozen  chain 
about  the  wheels  of  my  chariot  of  fire,  wherein  my  soul  was 
wont  to  ride. 

Anon :  The  key  to  every  man  is  his  thought.  Casual 
thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great  value. 

Castelar:  Plato  will  have  disciples,  but  Socrates  will  have 
adorers — because  if  the  one  knew  how  to  think,  the  other 
knew  how  to  die. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Hazlitt :  The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do;  the  more 
busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we  have. 

Rochester:  Envy  is  a  passion  so  full  of  confidence  and 
shame,  that  nobody  ever  had  the  confidence  to  own  it. 

Bacon  :  An  angry  man  who  suppresses  his  passion  thinks 
worse  than  he  speaks ;  and  an  angry  man  that  will  chide 
speaks  worse  than  he  thinks. 

-  M.  Antoninus  :  Whatever  may  happen  to  thee,  it  was  pre- 
pared for  thee  from  eternity  ;  and  the  implication  of  causes 
was  from  eternity  spinning  the  thread  of  thy  being  and  of 
that  which  is  incident  to  it. 


In    the  Night. 
I  ope  the  window-blind  and  look 

Across  the  night ; 
Above,  the  angels  trail  their  robes 

Of  silver  white. 

Afar  a  cloud  hangs  in  the  sky, 

'Tjs  dark  below, 
And  stars  hide  in  the  mist-like  flowers 

Beneath  the  snow. 

To-night  upon  my  happy  heart, 

The  starlight  falls, 
And  care  and  sorrow  stand  without 

The  moonlit  walls. 

To-night,  between  some  hearts  and  heaven, 

Clouds  darkly  lie, 
And  some  souls  wake  and  weep  beneath 
A  starless  sky. 
December,  1880.  Clarence  T.   Urmv. 

Ad  Amicam. 
This  fragile  shallop,  from  my  fancy  wrought, 

I  send  to  thee. 
Bearing  a  freight  of  sympathy  and  thought 

O'er  the  wide  sea — 
O'er  the  wide,  viewless  sea,  which  ever  rolls, 

With  restless  wave, 
To  part  the  union  that  congenial  souls 

Profoundly  crave. 
Within  its  hull,  hid  from  intrusive  eyes, 

A  precious  hoard 
Of  choice  and  costly  mental  merchandise 

Is  deftly  stored. 
Rich  fabrics,  various  in  warp  and  woof, 

Of  precepts  fair, 
And  grave  advice,  unchastened  by  reproof, 

Are  gathered  there. 
There  the  bright  tissues  of  a  thousand  dyes, 

Wove  in  the  loom 
Which  weird  imagination  subtly  plies, 

Find  ample  room. 
The  spices  of  affection  sweetly  there 

Their  breath  distil ; 
The  frankincense  of  friendship,  and  the  myrrh 

Of  pure  good  will. 
There  priceless  gems  with  sparkling  lustre  gleam 

Like  stars  above ; 
Faith's  diamonds,  and  the  rubies  of  esteem, 

And  pearls  of  love. 
The  wealth  of  feeling,  lavishly  unrolled, 

In  splendor  shines — 
Unsullied  silver,  and  refulgent  gold. 

From  the  heart's  mines. 
What  more  is  hidden  in  the  dainty  craft 

Xeed  not  be  told, 
Till  unto  thee  the  breeze  its  course  shall  waft, 

Its  stores  unfold. 
Like  carrier-dove  upon  its  mission  sent, 

Its  velvet  wings 
Will  bear  me  back  whate'er  equivalent 

Thy  favor  brings. 
Not  Ophir,  nor  Potosi,  nor  the  range 

Of  Afric's  coast, 
Could  yield  the  cherished  objects,  in  exchange, 

I  value  most 
But  the  rare  treasures  of  thy  mind  for  which 

My  soul  doth  yearn, 
Can  from  their  fulness  render  back  a  rich, 

Profuse  return. 
The  gallant  bark,  just  parting  from  the  strand, 

With  purple  sails, 
Is  borne  along  an  ocean  smooth  and  bland, 

By  gentle  gales. 
Yet  gilded  bulwarks,  glowing  o'er  the  wave, 

And  wiry  masts, 
All  strung  with  silken  cordage,  ill  can  brave 

The  shock  of  blasts. 
Should  storms  upon  its  placid  pathway  sweep, 

Should  tempests  rave ; 
'Twill  find  in  howling  wind,  and  yearning  deep, 
A  dirge  and  grave. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1880.  Joseph  W.  Winans. 


December,  1880. 


"  Remembered   Kisses." 

The  dear,  dear  past— 

Your  eyes  gaze  soulful  into  mine 

As  they  have  gazed  in  hours  no  more  ; 
They  seek  the  love  now  only  thine — 
Thine  even  in  the  long  before. 
The  dear,  dear  past — 
Soft  words  come  fondly  now  to  me 

From  those  sweet  lips  I  sought  and  won  ; 
But  warmer  words  I  send  to  thee, 
Like  arrrows  from  the  burning  sun. 
The  dear,  dear  past, 
That  may  not  soon  be  ours  again  ; 

It  maddens  with  remembered  bliss, 
And  thrills  the  heart,  even  now,  as  then, 
With  rapturous  thoughts  of  each  long  kiss. 

The  dear,  dear  past 
Unveils  and  links  each  heart  to  heart ; 

If  this  be  all  for  us,  sweet  soul, 
'Twill  form  of  life  the  sweetest  part — 

'Twill  form  of  life  the  sweet,  sweet  whole. 


THE   LATEST   PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


A  young  man  with  raven  locks  and  great,  dark  eyes, 
wakes  up  one  fine  morning  to  find  himself  in  a  hospital  bed 
with  a  dagger  wound  in  his  side  that  just  narrowly  missed 
being  mortal.  He  had  been  stabbed  the  night  before  as  he 
was  returning  homeward. 

"Have  you  any  enemies?  Can  you  form  any  theory  to 
account  for  your  being  thus  murderously  attacked?"  asks 
the  detective. 

"  Well,"  said  the  wounded  man,  slowly  and  with  pride,  "  I 
don't  know — there  may  have  been  such  a  lot  of  unsuccess- 
ful rivals,  jealous  of  my  having  cut  them  out  with  a  number 
of  reigning  beauties,  that  I  can't  very  well " 

"Your  pocket-book,  containing  250  francs  70  centimes, 
was  found  upon  the  would-be  murderer." 

The  romantic  young  man  sinks  down  upon  his  pillow  with 
a  despairing  moan,  "Alas,  then,  I  wasn't  assassinated  for 
myself ! " 


Two  mothers-in-law  met  at  the  corner  of  a  road  where  a 
dangerous  ditch  was  spanned  by  the  most  trembling  and 
feeble  of  planks. 

"  Tiensl  you  again  !  This  is  the  fifth  time  we  have  met 
at  this  very  place." 

'*  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  .my  son-in-law  who  always 
advises  me  to  walk  here." 

"  Exactly  like  mine  !  " 


On  the  Day  of  the  Dead,  a  widower,  who  has  been  plac- 
ing a  wreath  of  immortelles  on  the  grave  of  his  loved  and 
lost  one,  says  sadly  to  the  friend  that  had  accompanied  him  : 

"  Now  that  our  sad  duty  has  been  discharged,  how  shall 
we  spend  the  remainder  of  this  mournful  day,  so  full  of  sad- 
dening memories  ? " 

"  Well,  I  really  can't " 

"  I  know  what  we  will  do— let  us  go  to  the  matinee  at  the 
Renaissance.  That  was  poor  Eliza's  favorite  theatre!" 
{Bursts  into  tears,  and  kails  a  'dus). 


An  actress  has  just  finished  dressing' herself  for  her  part, 
and  is  going  on  the  stage,  when  her  mother  bursts  upon  her 
in  tears  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  My  dear  child,  do  you  knew  what  has  happened  ?  Your 
sister  is  dead." 

"  Oh,  ma,  how  can  you  say  it — how  can  you  say  it  just 
when  I  have  made  up  my  face,  and  can't  cry  ?  Why  couldn't 
you  have  waited  till  after  the  third  act?  " 


They  are  endeavoring  to  console  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
has  accidentally  drowned  himself. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  says  one,  "  it  is  very  hard,  I 
know,  especially  not  to  be  able  to  find  the  body " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  sobs  the  widow,  "  that  is  what  is  hardest.  If 
I  could  only  recover  the  corpse — my  own  William's  body! 
If  I  don't,  how'll  I  ever  be  able  to  get  married  again  ?  You 
know  how  strict  the  law  is.  Five  hundred  francs  to  the  man 
that  finds  the  body  !" 


They  were  talking  of  D.  the  other  evening  in  Doctor  R.'s 
office. 

"  Look  out  for  him,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "he  is  bold,  tricky 
and  quarrelsome.  If  you  give  him  one  kick  he  will  take 
four  ! " 


We  read  yesterday  in  the  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth 
the  following  curious  sign  : 

Bureau  of  Reconciliations. 

"  Madame  Tournier  undertakes  to  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween angry  spouses,  also  for  prodigal  children." 


"  Ralph,  my  own  Ralph,  you  see  before  you  the  most  un- 
happy woman  in  the  world." 

"Heavens!  my  dearest  Adelgitha,  what  is  the  matter? 
Has  any  one  presumed " 

"  For  the  last  month  a  wretched  man  has  been  pressing 
me — threatening  me  even — that  is  to  say — his  suit." 

"  Give  me  the  villain's  name  !  Within  an  hour  from  sun- 
rise I  shall  meet  him  and  settle  his  account." 

"  1  knew  you  would  aid  me,  Ralph  ;  you  are  so  generous. 
Here  is  his  account — my  upholsterer's — I  am  so  glad  you 
are  going  to  settle  it." 


These  grateful  heirs  ! 

After  the  funeral  several  of  them  took  dejeuner  at  a 
restaurant  on  the  Boulevard  Clichy.  When  it  came  to  the 
traditional  gruyere — 

"  Is  your  cheese  good?"  asked  of  the  garcon  one  of  the 
convivers,  whose  general  air  was  that  of  chief  heritor. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  just  smell  it ;  it  is  good  enough  to  bring 
the  dead  to  life." 

The  heir  glanced  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  stammered : 

"  No  nonsense  !     Take  it  away." 


Excited  lover  : 

"What  does  this  mean,  Mademoiselle?  What  do  I  read 
in  this  letter,  *  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow  I  will  throw  myself 
at  your  feet '  ?  " 

Mademoiselle,  who  never  loses  presence  of  mind : 

"You  horrible,  jealous  old  darling — its  simple  enough — 
it's  only  my  corn  doctor  !" 


A  wealthy  snob  enters  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  curios,  and 
says,  "  I  want  to  buy  a  clock  for  my  drawing-room,  some- 
thing elegant." 

"We  have  them  of  all  sorts,  sir— Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV., 
Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI. " 

"Send  me  the  nobbiest  one,  then.  I'm  not  particular  as  to 
a  louis  or  two — money's  no  object  to  me." 


On  the  Day  of  the  Dead,  a  /^//—partridges  and  truffles 
— was  found  on  the  tombs  of  Brillat-Savr  rin,  al  Fere  la 
Chaise.     French,  truly  ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FASHION    AND     INDIVIDUALITY. 


Mrs.  Florence  tells  a  reporter  of  the  London  Era,  that  she 
has  a  most  thorough  system  of  packing  her  large  wardrobe. 
She  says  that  by  method  she  overcomes  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tending traveling  with  and  the  wearing  of  so  many  clothes. 
With  the  dresses  of  "  The  Mighty  Dollar,"  which  are  no  less 
elaborate  than  those  described,  and  for  "A  Million,"  she 
carries  two  trunks.  They  are  immense  wooden  affairs. 
They  were  made  to  order  for  her  in  New  York.  As  the 
maker  himself  said,  he  could  not  afford  to  construct  such 
ones  for  private  persons,  because  they  would  last  a  lifetime. 
One  of  these  trunks  contains  nine  trays.  Each  tray  holds  a 
single  dress,  and  the  whole  trunk  has  nothing  in  it  beside 
these  nine  dresses.  It  is  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Florence's  French 
maid  to  pack  this  trunk,  and  every  dress  is  put  in  its  place 
after  each  performance.  This  is  done  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  use  at  the  Parisian  dressmakers,  where  professional 
packers  are  employed.  The  dress  is  taken,  and  if  it  is  sep- 
arate from  the  corsage,  it  can  be  laid  in  the  tray  with  only 
a  slight  fold  at  the  top  of  the  skirt.  The  train  is  spread  out 
first ;  then  every  puff  or  fold  is  kept  up  by  soft  wads  of  yel- 
low tissue  paper,  white  having  been  found  to  darken  white 
and  delicately  tinted  satins.  This  is  to  prevent  the  creasing, 
or  crushing,  to  which  velvet  and  satin  are  particularly  liable. 
Large  sheets  of  the  papers  are  then  placed  over  the  whole. 
The  bodice  is  taken,  and  laid  out  flat  like  a  bat  upon  the 
paper  covered  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  filled  with  paper  so  as 
to  retain  the  shape  made  by  the  arms  ;  every  button  is  cov- 
ered with  paper,  and  under  bead  fringes,  etc.,  are  laid  pieces 
of  paper  to  prevent  discoloration  or  cutting.  Over  the  whole 
is  then  placed  a  final  layer.  When  the  top  tray  is  reached, 
and  perhaps  the  next  one  also,  besides  the  paper,  a  sheet  of 
the  finest  cotton  batting,  such  as  florists  use,  is  placed  over 
it,  and  in  turn,  over  this  a  layer  of  oiled  silk.  This  is  a  pre- 
caution against  the  penetration  of  dampness  or  dust.  The 
second  trunk  is  divided  into  compartments  or  boxes.  One 
box  contains  a  collection  of  parasols,  another  fans,  another 
stockings,  and  another  jewelry,  etc.  These  are  each  labeled. 
For  instance,  on  the  boot  box  maybe  read  "Black  embroidered 
boots,  worn  with  black  costume  in  '  The  Mighty  Dollar.' " 
By  this  careful  arrangement  there  is  no  confusion  or  tossing 
over  of  things  during  the  necessarily  hurried  dressings. 
These  trunks,  notwithstanding  their  valuable  contents,  are 
necessarily  kept  at  the  theatre.  The  costumes  are,  of  course, 
more  valuable  to  the  owner  than  to  any  one  else.  Some 
idea  of  their  estimated  value  to  her  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  insured  for  $25,000.  The  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  it  will  naturally  be  inferred,  are  not  included 
with  the  jewelry.  They  are  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety 
each  night  after  the  performance. 


Says  the  Paris  Figaro :  "  We  related,  a  few  days  ago,  that 

the  Comte  de  X ,  after  being  affianced  to  the  Princess 

C ,  had  ended  by  marrying  her  daughter.  Here  is  an- 
other history,  quite  the  equal  of  that  in  btsarrerzey  but  dif- 
ferent in  the  detail,  that  the  hero  of  the  romance,  in  place  of 
espousing  his  fastjumcde,  the  daughter,  married  her  mother. 

Monsieur  de  N is  well  known  in  the  monde  Parisien, 

where  he  is  generally  designated  by  the  title  of  "  Chevalier." 
Two  months  ago  this  gentleman  made  the  acquaintance,  at 

Dieppe,  of  Mademoiselle  P ,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  who 

had  come  to  the  sea-side,  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  sister  of 

her  dead  father — Mademoiselle  P 's  mother,  a  lady  still 

young,  not  having  wished  to  quit  Paris.  Although  Made- 
moiselle P is  not  very  pretty,  Monsier  de  N.  paid  assid- 
uous court  to  her  from  the  time  he  learned  that  she  had  a 
considerable  dot.  He  gained  the  good  graces  of  her  aunt, 
established  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  and,  at 
the  end  of  several  days,  announced  that  he  had  the  intention 

of  asking  her  hand  in  marriage.    Mademoiselle  P found 

this  intention  excellent,  but  replied  that  before  her  suitor 
made  the  demand  it  was  necessary  that  he  go  to  Paris  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  her  mother.  The  aunt  consulted 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Therefore  it  was  agreed  that,  as 
Mademoiselle  P was  to  remain  still  some  days  at  the  sea- 
side, Monsieur  de  N would  go  to  Paris,  and,  under  pre- 
tense of  giving  news  of  her  daughter,  would  call  upon  Mad- 
ame P ,  and  do  everything  possible  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her,  to  the  end  of  procuring  her  consent  to  the 
marriage.  This  little  plot  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Two 
days  after  her  suitor's  departure,  Mademoiselle  P re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  mother  saying  that  she  had  received 

a  call  from  Monsieur  de  N ,  and  found  him  charming. 

Mademoiselle  P was  charmed  at  the  course  which  things 

seemed  taking.     But  at  the  end  of  several  days  more  she 

was  surprised  at  receiving  no  letter  from  Monsieur  de  N , 

who  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass  with- 
out writing  her.     Madame  P ,  too,  said  not  a  word  more 

of  having  seen  or  heard  of  him,  and,  indeed,  wrote  scarcely 
more  than  to  tell  her  daughter  she  was  not  yet  to  think  of  a 
return  to  Paris.  Fifteen  days  passed  thus,  and  still  no  news 
of  Monsieur  de  N.    The  situation  was  becoming  intolerable, 

and,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  command,  Mademoiselle  P 

was  about,  leaving  Dieppe  when  she  received  a  letter  from 

Madame  P ,  which  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her. 

Her  mother,  after  having  tried  to  prove  how  triste  it  was  for 
so  young  a  woman  to  remain  always  a  widow,  announced 

that  she  had  decided  to  marry  Monsieur  de  N ,  who  had 

come  to  Paris  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  The  blow  was  terri- 
ble for  Mademoiselle  P ,  but,  gifted  with  great  strength 

of  mind,  she  dissembled  her  grief,,  and  several  days  later  at- 
tended her  mother's  bridal.  But  the  next  day  she  retired 
into  a  convent,  and  declared  that  she  would  never  leave  it, 
her  sole  earthly  wish  being  to  take  the  veil." 


How  the  American  girl  appears  to  French  eyes  :  "Stylish 
to  the  backbone.  Independent  as  independent  can  be,  but 
very  pure.  Is  devoted  to  pleasure,  dress,  spending  money  ; 
shows  her  moral  nature  nude,  just  as  it  is,  so  as  to  deceive 
nobody.  Flirts  all  winter  with  this  or  that  one  and  dismisses 
him  in  the  spring,  when  she  instantly  catches  another.  Goes 
out  alone.  Travels  alone.  When  the  fancy  strikes  her,  she 
travels  with  a  gentleman  friend,  or  walks  anywhere  with 
him;  puts  boundless  confidence  in  him;  conjugal  intimacy 
seems  to  exist  between  them.  She  lets  him  tell  what  he 
feels— talk  of  love  from  morning  till  night ;  but  she  never 
gives  him  permission  to  kiss  so  much  as  her  hand.     He  may 


say  anything, — he  shall  do  nothing.  She  is  restless  ;  she 
gives  her  heart  and  soul  to  amusement  before  she  marries. 
After  marriage  she  is  a  mother  annually  ;  is  alone  all  day  ; 
hears  all  night  nothing  except  discussions  about  patent  ma- 
chinery, unexplosive  petroleum,  chemical  manures.  She 
then  will  let  her  daughters  enjoy  the  liberty  she  used  with- 
out grave  abuse.  As  nothing  serious  happened  to  her,  why 
should  Fanny,  Mary,  Jenny  be  less  strong  and  less  adroit 
than  their  mother  ?  She  originates  French  fashions.  Paris- 
ian women  detesj:  her.  Provincial  women  despise  her.  Men 
of  all  countries  adore  her,  but  will  not  marry  her  unless  she 
has  an  immense  fortune.  Her  hair  is  vermillion,  paler  than 
golden  hair  ;  her  black  eyes  are  bold  and  frank  ;  she  has  a 
patent  shape  which  'tis  forbidden  to  counterfeit ;  spreads 
herself  in  a  carriage  as  if  she  were  in  a  hammock — the  natural 
and  thoughtless  posture  of  her  passion  for  luxurious  ease. 
When  she  walks  she  moves  briskly,  and  throws  every  glance 
right  and  left.  Gives  many  of  her  thoughts  to  herself,  and 
few  of  them  to  anybody  else.  She  is  a  wild  plant  put  in  a 
hot-house." 

How  things  that  are  old,  and  have  been  considered  ugly,  are 
becoming  "charming,"  is  illustrated  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood 
in  writing  of  a  wedding  at  St.  Thomas's  Church.  The  lady 
is  speaking  of  bridesmaids  and  the  "poke  bonnet":  "They 
had  white  poke  bonnets  of  rice  straw,  broad  satin  ribbons, 
and  a  huge  bow  behind  the  left  ear.  They  wore  white  silk 
dresses,  with  fichus  crossed,  and  with  waists  as  short  as  they 
could  be  made.  Their  lovely  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow. 
They  might  have  walked  out  of  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  pret- 
tiest pictures  ;  they  were  exactly  like  a  dear  old-fashioned 
mannered  Bartolozzi.  They  suggested  quiet  English  gar- 
dens, with  pears  and  peaches  ripening  on  the  walls — yes, 
early  pairs,  and  they  were  as  sweet  as  roses,  every  one  of 
them.  They  wore  gloves  that  were  rather  clumsy  and 
wrinkled  round  the  wrists,  for  Fashion  likes  to  reproduce 
even  the  incompleteness  of  a  past  trade,  and  so  they  ap- 
peared to  have  bought  their  gloves  of  John  Gilpin  ere  he 
took  his  famous  ride.  In  there  dear  maidenly  hands  they 
bore  white  lilacs  as  if  they  had  plucked  them  in  running 
through  the  garden.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  imitated 
1845  as  closely  as  she  could,  reminding  us  that,  although 
poke  bonnets  had  come  in  and  gone  out  several  times  since 
the  poor  Augusta  wore  her  bridal  bonnet  in  Birdcage  Walk, 
that  there  was  one  fashion  which  has  never  changed — young 
girls  had  never  ceased  to  be  lovely,  attractive,  and  fresh. 
There  is  one  eternal  praise  to  be  given  to  the  poke  bonnet  : 
it  is  essentially  feminine.  No  man  ever  wore  one.  It  is 
supposed  to  shade  the  face  from  the  sun,  to  be  a  protection, 
to  add  a  new  charm  to  a  vanishing  profile,  to  guard  the 
wearer  from  intrusive  stares.  With  a  limp  vail  attached,  it, 
however,  gives  the  unprotected  dismal  female  look  which 
Mrs.  Vernon,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  know  so 
well  how  to  assume,  and  they  have  produced  some  of  their 
most  side-splitting  and  funny  effects  with  a  bonnet.  Mrs. 
Sefton,  the  admirable  old  woman  of  Wallack's  company, 
has  a  wardrobe  of  old  bonnets,  each  funnier  than  the  last. 
A  bonnet  of  last  year — an  old-fashioned  bonnet — that  is, 
a  recently  old-fashioned  bonnet,  is  the  most  dreary  object  in 
the  world.  It  tells  us  what  a  poor  thing  fashion  is,  at  least 
until  it  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  then  its  becomes 
respectable." 

Lady  Burdett-Coutts  is  likely,  according  to  the  London 
Truth,  should  she  marry  her  American  swain,  to  be  a  poor 
woman,  with  an  income  of  little  more  than  ^10,000  per  an- 
num. Her  existing  income  is  almost  entirely  derived  from 
her  connection  with  Coutts's  Bank;  and, having  been  always 
charitably  disposed,  she  has  put  by  comparatively  little.  Her 
inheritance  of  j£  100,000  from  a  brother  was  due  to  an  acci- 
dent. He  died  intestate.  His  sisters,  therefore,  took  out 
letters  of  administration.  On  investigation,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  about  ,£90,000  at  his  bank,  and  above  ^200,000 
in  bank  notes,  which  were  hidden  away  in  different  drawers 
in  his  house.  She  was  never  a  partner  in  Coutts's  Bank.  A 
share  in  the  profits  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  by 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  annual  proceeds  were  to 
go  to  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  during  her  lifetime.  This  is  her 
sole  connection  with  that  celebrated  establishment.  This 
share  was  some  years  ,£100,000,  and  seldom  under  ,£60,000. 

Mademoiselle  Gr^vy,  daughter  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  drives  about  Paris  in  a  little  dog-cart,  with 
a  miniature  groom  seated  behind  her.  She  affects  American 
ways,  and  walks  and  rides  out  alone,  much  to  the  scandal  of 
all  her  friends.  They  tell  some  amusing  stories  about  the 
young  lady,  and  the  difficulties  she  encounters  in  carrying 
out  her  Americanisms.  When  walking  alone  she  has  been 
accosted  by  her  too  gallant  countrymen,  but,  instead  of  los- 
ing her  temper  or  being  frightened,  she  hands  them  a  card, 
to  enforce  her  statement  as  to  her  personality,  and  then  ha- 
rangues them  on  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  a  woman  walk- 
ing unescorted,  and  on  the  folly  of  a  man  presuming,  for  that 
.reason,  that  she  is  not  all  she  should  be.  The  novelty  of 
this  proceeding  is  rendered  more  striking  because  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  French  history. 

The  Princess  Louisa,  it  is  again  declared,  will  not  return 
to  Canada.  The  princess,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  artist  of  the  English  royal  family,  finds  herself  com- 
pletely isolated  from  all  artistic  life  in  Ottawa.  On  her  re- 
turn to  England  from  Germany  the  princess  did  not  go  to 
Balmoral,  but  to  her  father-in-law's  at  Inveraray,  and  while 
she  was  there  saw  no  one  but  her  brother,  Prince  Leopold, 
who  is  devoted  to  her.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much 
troubled  by  the  difference  in  the  family  brought  on  by  the 
princess's  resolution  not  to  return  to  this  continent,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  visited  her  to  induce  her  to  go  to  her 
mother  at  Balmoral. 

Some  ladies  who  will  show  their  rings,  still  can  not  bring 
themselves  to  the  vulgarity  of  wearing  them  outside  their 
gloves,  have  the  glove-fingers  cut  at  just  the  right  joint  to 
let  the  settings  come  into  view.  The  apertures  are  neatly 
worked  round  with  fine  silk.  "  Extravagantly  long  gloves  are 
in  vogue  for  full  dress,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted,"  writes 
"  Clara  Belle,"  "  that  in  cases  of  scrawny  arms  they  are  pad- 
ded so  as  to  give  a  gradual  swell  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow, 
where  the  sleeves  meet.  So,  even  the  plump,  soft  arm  that 
rests  so  distractingly  on  a  fellow  may  be  composed,  in  part, 
of  cotton." 


KALODAKRYPHONE. 


Social  Science  Record  of  the  "  World." 


Professor  Doctor  Haidenhein,  of  Hadenheim,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  treatise  on  "An  Easy  Method  of  Filling 
Empty  Bottles  with  Atmospheric  Air,"  has  recently  obtained 
letters  patent  in  Europe  and  America  for  what  he  calls  the 
"  kalodakryphone."  The  mother  of  this  invention  was  the 
necessity  which  the  professor  felt  of  getting  rid,  in  some 
way,  of  the  racket  made  by  his  babes  and  sucklings. 
He  had  often  remarked  at  times,  when  despair  had  given 
way  to  that  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  benumbed  brain, 
becomes  merely  an  observer,  and  wonder  as  to  what  will 
come  next  is  merged  in  a  half-unconscious  curiosity  to 
understand  how  that  which  exists  could  possibly  ever  have 
come  into  being,  that  when  his  infants  wept  aloud  the  mus- 
cles of  their  faces  were  arranged  in  a  way  wholly  different 
from  that  which  characterized  them  when  all  was  peace  and 
joy,  and  innocent  prattle.  As  he  reflected  on  the  telephone, 
microphone,  and  macrophone,  a  vision  of  an  altered  world 
passed  before  his  half- cataleptic  gaze — of  a  world  in  which 
children  should  weep  no  more,  at  least  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, and  the  voice  of  their  bawling  should  be  transformed 
into  the  most  delightful  melody,  their  more  than  Whit- 
mannic  yawp  become  as  the  dreamy  cadences  of  Schu- 
mann's "Traumerei,"  and  their  wimpering,  as  the  triumph- 
ant outburst  of  the  glorious  march  in  "  Tannhauser." 
Within  a  month  after  he  had  dreamed  his  dream,  Professor 
Haidenhein  had  constructed  his  kalodakryphone,  which, 
though  it  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal  of  what  such  an  in- 
strument should  be,  was  still  an  approach  to  it.  It  consisted 
of  a  membraneous  diaphragm  inclosed  within  a  ring  of  flex- 
ible stuff  which,  when  fastened  around  the  mouth  with 
strongly  adhesive  mucilage,  would  be  drawn  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  play  of  the  muscles,  while  the  diaphragm 
itself  would  always  be  puffed  out  by  force  of  the  wind  of  the 
howl  as  it  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  more 
violent  the  howl  the  more  tense  would  the  membrane  be- 
come, until  a  point  would  be  reached  at  which  a  valve, 
by  opening,  would  admit  the  air,  and  produce  the  notes 
of  the  diatonic  scale.  All  that  then  was  necessary  was 
to  set  the  instrument  automatically  and  very  carefully 
for  any  given  tune.  Professor  Haidenhein  made  his  first 
experiment  with  this  happily  conceived  instrument  upon  the 
vile  body  of  his  son  Fritz,  aged  about  four  years,  who  was 
howling  for  more  sausage  at  dinner.  The  effect  was  magical 
in  the  extreme.  At  first  the  child  was  bewildered  to  hear,  in- 
stead of  the  yell  to  which  he  determined  to  give  mouth,  an 
open  diapason  of  sound  followed  by  a  succession  of  shrill 
notes  such  as  he  had  listened  to  on  the  previous  day  when  a 
wandering  performer  on  the  Constantinopolitanischedudel- 
sackpfeife  had  passed  his  father's  door.  This  sensation  was 
apparently  followed  at  once  by  the  horrible  thought  that  in 
some  way  he  had  burst,  and  would  presently  fly  to  pieces,  and 
thereupon  the  louder,  quicker  and  higher  went  up  the  strains 
of  "Zu  Lauterbach  hab'  ich  mein  Strum  of  verlor'n," 
while  the  lad's  father  sat  by  and  gave  him  every  sign  of 
encouragement,  smiling  and  nodding  at  him,  and  heartily 
drinking  his  very  good  health.  The  feelings  of  Frau 
Haidenhein  were,  on,  the  other  hand,  much  outraged  by 
these  extraordinary  proceedings,  and  as  the  professor 
would  not  yield  to  her  prejudices  in  the  matter,  and  as  by 
this  time  all  the  other  children  were  venting  the  fury  of 
their  souls  in  the  screaming  of  their  voices,  while  the  indig- 
nant patient  lay  on  the  floor  kicking  and  enraged,  even  thus 
sending  up  from  the  pipes  the  lively  notes  of  the  old  song 
against  his  will,  and  at  ajloss  to  perceive  why  he  was  doing  so, 
the  professor  quietly  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  babel  of 
his  house  for  an  hour's  stroll  and  calm  meditation  on 
the  banks  of  an  adjoining  stream.  If  he  was  to  have  per- 
fect peace  it  was  evident  that  he  must  attach  a  kalo- 
dakryphone to  the  mouths  of  the  whole  family — except,  of 
course,  himself — and  this,  too,  as  sooa  as  possible,  lest  his 
brain  should  give  way  before  the  work  should  be  ended. 
His  hand  was  skillful,  and  in  less  than  another  month  he 
had  prepared  eleven  kalodakryphones,  ten -little  ones  for  the 
youngsters,  and  a  large  one  for  the  Frau  Mama.  His 
wife  refused  to  put  the  contrivance  on  her  mouth,  even 
when  she  must  have  known  that  she  was  about  to  scold, 
though  she  would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  music  is 
a  higher  development  than  clamorous  railing  or  boisterous 
rebuke.  Argument  in  which  reason  was  always  on 
the  professor's  side  failed,  of  course,  to  move  the 
wretched  woman  from  her  decision,  but  when  he  reflected 
that  women,  though  they  lay  special  claim  to  intuition, 
really  learn  nothing  save  through  experience,  he  deter- 
mined to  teach  her  the  benefits  of  the  kalodakryphone  at 
all  hazards  and  to  fasten  the  instrument  on  her  while  she 
slept.  Accordingly,  when  she  awoke  next  morning  she  found 
it  securely  fixed  over  her  mouth  and  the  professor  sitting 
clothed  with  smiles  by  the  bedside.  The  conversation  which 
ensued  was  somewhat  in  the  following  vein.  The  lady 
started  up  and,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  blazing  with  rage,  cried 
out,  "  Pi-oodle,  pi-oodle,  pi-00  !  pi-oodle,  pi-oodle,  pi-oodle, 
pi-oo-oo" — from  the  prelude  of  the  opera  of  "William  Tell." 
"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  the  professor,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  delight,  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  how  much  nobler 
and  higher  it  is  to  sing  '  pi-oodle,  pi-oodle,  pi-oo-oo'  than  to 
cry  in  hideous  tones,  '  take  this  thing  off,  you  old  ruffian!' 
I  appeal  to  you  now  be  calm  a  moment  and  reflect — don't 
you  see  how  right  I  am  ?"  To  the  professor's  mortification 
the  lady  did  not  lie  quietly,  but  went  dancing  about  the 
room,  clutching  at  the  instrument  to  tear  it  away,  and  ap- 
parently driven  to  madness  by  her  ridiculous  plight  in  which 
she  could  express  her  rage  only  by  making  use  of  such  ab- 
surd and  irrelevant  sounds  as  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. At  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  free  herself,  she  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears  and  sobs  which,  as  the  instrument 
had  become  slightly  disarranged  in  her  struggles,  took  the 
form  of  Handel's  great  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  utterly 
broke  the  fair  Frau's  spirit.  Her  husband  then  removed  the 
kalodakryphone,  and  the  air  was  almost  immediately  filled 
with  him,  and  that  day  he  spoke  no  more,  nor  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days.  However,  he  had  solved  his  problem, and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  obtained  his  letters-patent  for  the  inven- 
tion, which  will,  he  thinks,  be  of  great  value  when  women 
and  children  shall  have  learned  how  and  when  to  apply  it. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


TWO    MUSICAL    EVENINGS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


What  would  Beethoven  have  thought — Beethoven,  with 
his  "square,  Cyclopean  figure,  attired  in  a  shabby  coat  with 
torn  sleeves," — if  he  could  have  dropped  into  Dashaway 
Hall  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  and  listened  to  Mr. 
Hartmann's  playing  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata? 

Perhaps  the  glare  of  lights  would  have  dazzled  his  eyes  at 
first,  and  a  fleeting  sense  of  incongruous  surroundings  might 
have  oppressed  him,  as  he  glanced  from  his  own  poor  cos- 
tume to  the  fashionable  dress  of  a  fastidious  audience.  But 
if  his  ears  had  been  opened  to  hear,  might  he  .not  have  felt 
that  Providence  vouchsafed  a  late  answer  to  that  bitter  cry 
for  "one  day  of  pure  felicity,"  which  he  uttered,  when  he 
declared  himself  on  earth  a  soul  "long  estranged  from  the 
glad  echo  of  true  joy." 

There  may  be  a  certain  audacity  in  the  supposition  that 
old  composers  wrote  and  thought  better  than  they  knew  ; 
and  yet,  when  one  compares  modern  means  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  expression  of  music,  with  the  ancient  con- 
trivances which  served  a  similar  purpose,  it  is  not  venturing 
a  rash  assertion  to  say  that  Beethoven  and  Bach  were  never 
granted  a  full  knowledge  of  the  audible  beauty  of  ideas  they 
themselves  created. 

In  one  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  music,  except  as  it 
is  defined  and  articulated  by  voices  or  instruments.  The 
divinest  inspiration  that  ever  came  to  any  of  the  tone-poets 
is  a  hieroglyph  to  the  most  sensitive  ear  upon  paper  alone. 
Yet,  let  it  be  uttered  and  interpreted,  let  it  be  "sweetly 
played  in  tune,"  and  it  becomes  as  actual  in  its  presence  as 
material  form. 

There  may  have  come,  there  doubtless  did  come  to  men 
endowed  with  such  natures  as  Beethoven  possessed,  seasons 
when  hearing  with  the  inner  ear  of  genius  afforded  a  satis- 
faction unknown  by  them  in  ordinary  moods. 

This  satisfaction  must  have  been  something,  however, 
which  was  unshared  and  apart.  It  lacked  the  element  of 
that  friendly  human  appreciation  which,  after  all,  is  univer- 
sally craved  and  desired.  When  such  a  response  was  given 
them,  it  must  have  been  awakened  (in  the  case  of  what  we 
now  denominate  piano-forte  music)  by  the  miserable  instru- 
ments of  a  past  day— harpsichords,  spinets,  virginals,  and 
clavichords — and  if  the  enthusiasm  brought  forth  by  their 
voicing  of  fugues,  preludes,  and  sonatas,  was  in  proportion 
to  their  strength,  clearness,  and  accuracy  of  tone,  it  must 
have  been  frugal  and  small.  So  then,  what  would  Beethoven 
have  thought  if  he  could  have  heard  the  Steinway  grand,  and 
listened  to  Mr.  Hartmann's  well-nigh  faultless  playing  ? 
And  if  he  could  have  seen  the  people,  besides  ?  There  were 
so  many  nice  people  there — such  thoroughly  musical  peo- 
ple, too.  They  gave  Mr.  Hartmann  the  warmest  welcome 
imaginable,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  played  in  pub- 
lic, and  his  reputation  for  being  able  to  do  nice  things  is 
unsubstantial  fare  for  his  admirers  to  feed  upon  always. 

In  a  programme,  which  was  only  too  short,  the  player 
showed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  perfect  techjiiqite, 
and  of  a  style  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  lacking  in  warmth 
and  fervor,  is  so  clear-cut,  so  beautifully  precise  and  so 
elegant  withal,  that  only  praise  can  be  accorded  it.  The 
Sonata,  a  prelude  and  fugue,  by  Bach,  the  menuet  by  Schu- 
bert, and  Chopin's  Polonaise  No.  I,  opus  22,  were  specially 
enjoyable  numbers. 

There  was  one  unfavorable  <„I-,v^;^m  passed  upon  the 
Sonata,  however. 

"  To  tell  honest  truth,"  he  said  confidentially  to  the  laay 
in  the  seal-skin  sacque,  "  I  don't  exactly  like  that  sort  of 
music,  do  you?"  .  .    . 

"  No,"  she  answered,  honestly  enough,  it  is  n  t— it  is  n  t 
very  exhilarating  ;  but  really  I  think  you'll  like  the  menuet 
better." 

So  they  waited  for  the  menuet. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  "that's  something  like  music. 
You  must  get  that  piece  and  learn  it." 

The  lady-in-the-seal-skin-sacque  gave  a  little  flutter  of 
offended  surprise. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  I  played  that  for  you  the  other  even- 
ing" 

"Played  it  for  me?"  he  repeated  rather  ruefully.  "It 
didn't  sound  like  that." 

The  lady-in-the-seal-skin-sacque  answered  him  never  a 

word —  „ 

1 '  Never  a  word  spake  she  ; 

But  she  held  her  fan  tightly,  and  critical  conversation  lan- 
guished in  the  sixth  row  of  seats  from  the  door  of  Dashaway 
Hall,  right  hand  side  as  you  go  in. 

Audiences  are  rarely  as  lavish  of  signfiicant  applause  as 
was  that  of  Friday  evening  at  this  recital.  If  such  warmth 
is  an  earnest  of  the  approval  to  be  meted  out  to  the  suc- 
ceeding recitals,  success  is  already  assured  to  them. 


Speaking  of  lavish  audiences,  a  more  generous  one  in 
respect  to  numbers  and  appreciation  could  not  be  asked  for, 
than  that  which  filled  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
evening,  at  the  Loring  Club  Concert.  "King  Witlaf's 
Drinking-horn,"  was  admirably  rendered.  Also,  "  Slumber 
Soft,"  with  solo  by  Mr.  Reuling,  and  accompaniment  of 
voices.  "  Love  and  Wine,"  Mendelssohn's  well-known  part 
song,  was  effectively  given,  Mr.  Stone  taking  the  solo  parts. 

Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fabian,  fol- 
lowed in  a  "  Carnival  of  Venice,"  by  Benedict.  The  compo 
sition  displayed  to  advantage  Miss  Wandesforde's  elaborate 
cultivation ;  but  her  encore,  "  Robin  Adair,"  made  still  more 
manifest  her  sweetness  of  voice  and  manner.  Miss  Wan- 
desforde is  always  received  with  great  favor  and  applause, 
and,  in  addition  to  these  things,  on  Wednesday  evening  she 
was  the  recipient  of  many  beautiful  floral  gifts.  In  her  suc- 
ceeding numbers,  a  duet  by  Campana,  with  Mr.  Reuling  and 
Bishop's  song,  "  Lo !  Here  the  Gentle  Lark,"  she  was  also 
very  happy,  and  always  cordially  recognized. 

With  the  exception  of  a  "  Winter  Song,"  by  Gade,  which 
was  not  very  ambrosial,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  ode  to 
streams,  mills,  birds,  woods,  spring,  flowers,  beating  hearts, 
etc.,  in  honor  of  the  miller's  daughter,  the  remainder  of  the 
programme  was  charming  in  every  way,  and  was  only  too 
quickly  completed.  Brambach's  "  Night  on  the  Ocean"  was 
especially  fine,  and  the  concert  as  a  whole  was  unreservedly 
praised  in  every  way. 


F.  A. 


We  do  not  often  go  a-fishing.  We  like  the  sport — when 
there  is  any — but  we  are  afraid  of  falling  into  the  bad  habit 
of  lying,  for,  of  all  the  liars  that  ever  lie,  the  man  who  hunts 
and  fishes  is  the  very  worst.  This  is  the  habit  that  the  news- 
paper man  is  most  likely  to  fall  into,  and  the  one  we  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  We  left  the  legal  profession  to  es- 
cape the  snare.  Sitting  upon  one  of  the  jutting  rocks  at 
Point  San  Jose",  just  along  the  shore  off  where  Ralston  struck 
his  final  balance  with  all  his  creditors,  flinging  our  sinker  out 
to  the  tide,  the  hook  hidden  within  the  seductive  worm,  we 
were  patiently  watching  for  a  bite.  While  so  patiently  wait- 
ing, there  came  strolling  along  the  shore,  clambering  over 
the  rocks,  leaping  from  point  to  point,  an  agile,  well-devel- 
oped, strong-limbed  young  man.  His  nationality  might  have 
been  Scandinavian.  No  matter — he  was  not  native-born, 
and  whether  he  was  or  not  cuts  no  figure  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  gathering  and  eating  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  or  sea-moss, 
that  grows  among  the  rocks  along  the  shore.  As  he  moved 
where  we  were  sitting,  we  saw  his  hands  full  of  this  lichen  or 
sea-moss,  of  which  we  begged  a  handful,  and  ate.  It  was 
slightly  bitter,  very  gelatinous,  and  reminded  us  of  the  de- 
coction of  Irish  moss  which,  as  a  boy,  we  used  to  take  for  a 
cold.  It  also  reminded  us  of  the  principal  dishes  upon  which 
we  fed  on  the  occasion  of  being  invited  to  a  ceremonious 
dinner  at  one  of  our  leading  Chinese  restaurants,  given  by  a 
leading  Chinese  merchant.  At  this  dinner,  the  first  course 
was  birds'-nest  soup,  and  the  birds'  nests  were  composed,  as 
we  understand,  of  a  similar  lichen,  which  sea-fowl  gather 
along  the  ocean's  shore,  and  with  which  they  build  their  nests 
on  the  rocks.  Birds'-nest  soup  is  a  rare  and  expensive  Chi- 
nese luxury.  At  this  Chinese  dinner  we  had  some  score  or 
more  of  courses,  a  majority  of  which,  as  we  now  remember, 
were  composed  of  sea-plants,  or  fish,  or  of  something  com- 
ing from  or  appertaining  to  the  sea.  For  instance  :  a  soup 
made  of  the  abalone,  dried  and  grated;  a  dish  of  shark  fins, 
regarded  as  a  great  luxury ;  desiccated  fish,  shrimps,  clams 
— in  fact,  all  sorts  of  sea  monsters.  We  remarked  to  this 
young  Scandinavian  athlete  that  this  was  what  the  Chinese 
used  for  food;  and  to  us  he  kindly  and  politely  observed  "if 
it  was,  he  would  be  damned  if  he  would  eat  any  more  of  it 
and,  not  thanking  us  for  the  information,  he  flung  what  he 
had  into  the  sea  and  moved  on,  muttering  to  the  murmuring 
waves  some  reflections  about  the  "  damned  heathen,"  which 
we  did  not  gather.  As  we  fished,  we  reflected  on  this  preju- 
dice against  the  heathen  Chinee,  and  wondered  whether  we 
Scandinavian  or  Saxon,  or  whatever  we  be,  were  altoget^*? 
wise  in  refusing  to  learn  anything  from  the  CriSr  " 
Whether  our  boasted  superiority  was  really  quite  a<"\,p,t>1er 
tablished  in  all  particulars  as  we  thought  it,  ^kpVhinese 
perhaps,  there  might  not  be  some  foundation  ?r  „  -  *i,„:^ 
■   •       ,l  t         to-j  u     j.  -j     -u  .Lianans,    as  their 

opinion  that  considers  us  as    outside  b-*u<"        '    ,.  .„„,-> 
■  r   ■  _l  m  the  worlds  history: 

inferiors  in  every  respect,  as  farvew"  \n  U'CL.  .         .     ' 

Whether  our  contempt  for  China  ^  the  Chinese  is  not  un- 
warranted?   China  has  four  rr.«'°n  square  ™lles  of  err  ° r£ 
has  five  hundred  million  «  inhabitants,  has  great  valleys, 
great  rivers,  and  great  mountain  chains.     The  inventive  ge- 
nius of  its  people  gave  to  the  world  the  mariner's  .compass 
gun-powder,  printing,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  paper 
lilk,  and  clocks,  and  made  the  first  discoveries  in  astronomy 
Its  legislative  and  administrative  methods  have  controlled 
this  populous  empire  for  more  than  four  thousand  years. 
The  country  has  developed  a  legal  administration  that  gives 
-  --=pnal  freedom  to  its  citizens  and  protection  to  property  ■ has 
a  religion  ~r —     ^---    *-  ..    •  •  -,  <=-  --'-,  — J  r-"'t:u"'.  .11."!> 
sionaries  have  made  but  slight  impression ;  enjoys  a  civiliza- 
tion older  than  the  Greek ;  claims  the  devotion  of  an  empire 
extending  back  seven  thousand  years.     Its  people  builded  a 
wall  around  it  centuries  before  Christ  was  born.    The  country 
is  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining.    It  exports  one  hundred 
millions  in  annual  value  of  tea  and  silk.     It   has  had  the 
genius  to  divert  to  it  for  three  hundred  years  a  constant  flow 
of  silver  bullion.     Its  literature  is  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
From  the  moral  code  of  its  great  Confucius  there  are  drawn 
maxims  that  adom  the  code  of  Christ.     From  the  precepts 
of  its  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  not  hesitated  to 
borrow.    It  has  a  civil  service  that  in  its  organization  shames 
that  of  England  or  America,  giving  offices  and  official  pro- 
motion to  all  places  under  the  throne  as  a  reward  of  scholar- 
ship, depending  upon   competitive  examination — a  system 
begun  before  the  Christian  era,  and  adhered  to  with  unde- 
viating  persistency  during  centuries  of  time.   And  as  we  fished 
and  got  no  bites,  we  reflected  whether  it  was  altogether  wise 
for  us  to  so  despise  this  marvelous  people  that  we  should 
refuse  to  eat  the  things  they  eat,  refuse  to  study  and  observe 
their  ways  among  us,  and  obstinately  close  our  eyes  to  note 
whether  there  is  anything  we  may  learn  from  them.     There 
are  some  things  they  force  upon   our   observation   that  we 
can  not  fail  to  recognize.     They  are  industrious  ;  they  are 
economical.     They  are  cunning  to  imitate  ;  they   are  deft 
with  their  fingers  ;  they  are  clean  in  their  personal  habits. 
They  are  as  a  rule  temperate.    They  violate  laws  of  hygiene, 
which  we  consider  important,  with  apparent  immunity.  They 
sleep  in  close  rooms ;  keep  out  the  air  by  closing  all  apertures. 
They  rarely  have    disease.     Never  in    San   Francisco  has 
there  been  an  epidemic  among  them.     They  laugh  at  the 
small-pox;  never  have   it.     Their   markets   are  filled  with 
vegetables  unknown  to  us.     They  prepare  their  food  in  ways 
unknown  to  us.     Their  roast  pork,  with  its  crisp  and  shining 
surface,  looks  tempting  as  it  hangs  in  their  markets.     They 
have  desiccated  vegetables,  dried  fowls,  dried  fish,  and  all 
sorts  of  quaint  and  curious  things,  some  of  which  look  ex- 
ceedingly nice.     They  find  food  where  we  do  not  look  for 
it,  preparing  toothsome  dishes  of  sea  monsters  that  we  con 
sider  poisonous,  and  from  sea-weeds  that  we  consider  worth- 
less.    They  eat  our  tule  roots.     They  dress  more  philosophi- 
cally than  we  do.     Their  easy  quilted  garments,  their  loose 
blouses,  their  natty  little  caps,  are  not  in  contemptible  con- 
trast for  comfort  to  our  plug  hats,  swallow-tail  coats,  close 
fitting  pants.     They  have  no  corns  or  bunions  in  their  easy, 
cork-soled  shoes,  and  their  embroidered  silks  and  satins  and 
highly-finished  cloths  are  not  destitute  of  ornamental  beauty. 
The  dress  of  their  women  is  a  marvel  of  neatness,  simplicity, 
comfort  and  common  sense.     It  seems  quite   possible  that 
50me  of  our  young  medical  cadets  from  Toland's  college 
might  learn  a  thing  or  two  from   them.     As  we  have  said, 
the  Chinese  laugh  at  the  small-pox,  and  regard  it  as  a  dis 


ease  for  infants.     All  of  them,  I  understand,  are  vaccinated 
through  the  nose,  and  inoculated  in  three  places  upon  each 
arm  for  it  when  quite  young.     It  would  seem  very  strange 
if  so  bright  a  people,  after  the  experience  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years,  should  not  have  discovered  many  specifics 
for  disease.     They  may  not  understand  anatomy,  or  the  cir- 
culation of  the   blood,  or  obstetrics,  but  it  would  be  very 
marvelous   if,  for   superficial  diseases,  pains,  aches,  fevers, 
and  bruises  they  had  not  found  more  than  one   panacea. 
Perhaps   there   is  no   sense  in  bruised  spiders,  or  snakes' 
feet,  or    lizards   dried    and    pounded,  or    blood   of    bats, 
or     adders'     tongues,     or    eye    of    newt,    or    tongue     of 
frog ;    yet  their  might    be   unknown   virtues   in   all    these 
things   as   well  as  in   the   thousands   of    herbs    and    roots 
with  which  the  Chinese  physician  has  been  experimenting 
all  these  thousands  of  years.     If  healing  virtues  should  be 
found  in  these  strange  things,  it  would  not  surprise  us  more 
than  the  marvelous  cures  of  laying  on  of  hands,  electricity, 
cold  water,  or  the   infinitesimal  pills   of  the    homcepathic 
physician.     There  may  be  other  directions  in  which  we  un- 
derrate the  moon-eyed  barbarian.     He  is  assuredly  brave. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  excited  condition  of  our  com- 
munity some  two  years  since,  when  the  passionate  anger  of 
another  race  was  directed  toward  the  Chinese  ;   when  the 
community  felt  itself  called  upon  to  guard  the  property,  and 
preserve  the  order  of  the  city  by  armed  patrol  ;  when  tb' 
police  was  protecting  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  the  fe^ne 
hoodlum  was  hurling  the  torch  and  the  paving-stortfeman 
Chinese  wash-house ?     Did  any  one  then  see  aereven  ll 
exhibit  fear?     Did  any  one  leave  his  wash-j^e^?     nriere 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  before  it  was  together-  '*' 
was  among   them  no   panic,  no  huddhr^      ^j^-rned  pro- 
defense,  no  appeal  for  protection  otl-  *  ,      lf,  Jsession  and 
test  from  the  Six  Companies.     T>-  c0°    • .  .Vhich  they  per- 
courage  of  these  people,  the  r-,e.    wa£  of  their  sprinkling 
sued  their  business,  the  calr-  c°ntmu!e"ssion,  challenged  the 
and  ironing,  their   digr-iied  sel-i;fed  whether  had  the  per- 
attention  of  all ;  an»  men  wfy   leaders   found   themselves 
secuting  mob  anJ  its  cow-Iar  away   city  in   China,  they 
in   like   condition   in  jetves  through  the  trying  ordeal  with 
would  have  borne  tJ]apS  we  as  a  nation  underrate  this  half 
equal  courage.  _0K  of  people,  with  their  standing  army  of 
a  thousand  their  Krup  guns,  their  arms  of  precision,  their 
600,000  rn/  greater  in  tonnage  and  better  armed  than  ours, 
navy  tJhapS  it  would  be  wise  if  we  should  not  altogether 
aI4e 'the  fact  that  when  last  their  leaders  took  their  shields 
jfd  armour  out  to  battle  they  desolated  Asia,  marked  with 
blood  the  path  their  conquering  armies  made,  and  builded  m 
Persia  their  monument  of  skulls  from  men  that,  like  some  of 
us  in  these  modern  days,  had  despised  the  courage  and  un- 
der estimated  the  aggressive  and  retaliating  power  of  the 
oldest    richest,  and   most   populous   empire   of  the  world. 
Tust  then  we  had  a  bite,  and  turned  our  attention  to  the 
more  important  question   of  bringing  to .basket  a .shining 
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silver  perch  that  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  squirmed  and 
flopped  in  our  resolute  grasp.  We  baited  our  hook  and 
threwagain.  The  next  we  caught  was  a  crab.  It  it  said  by 
many  and  thought  by  some,  that  the  Chinese  are  the  best 
bait  for  crabs,  and  that  that  is  all  they  are  good  for. 

Bv  the  departure  of  the  Carthusians.  France  will  lose  some  $250.' 
L;^  the  .haoe  of  license  duties,  whieh  the  Fathers  paid  on  tl 
Sated  ^manufactured  in  large  quantities  at  La  Grande  Chart- 
reufe  near  Grenoble.  The  order  at  one  time  owned  a  vast  amount  of 
™Srtv  in  Paris,  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Luxembourg-a  prop- 
P  .  ^iLl.  It  is  said,  was  obtained  by  a  pious  fraud  not  uncommon  in 
Hex  middle  ages.  The  monks  having  set  their  hearts  on  the  chateau  of 
Vauvert  that  habitation  at  once  became  the  abode  of  goblins  and  de- 
mons who  so  alarmed  the  proprietor  that  he  disposed  of  his  residence 
for  a  mere  trifle.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  Carthusians, 
who  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  evil  spirits.—  Exchange. 

We  should  not  object  if  this  institution  was  removed  to 
California,  as  we  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  liqueur  known 
as  "  Chartreuse,"  and  it  is  only  made  by  the  monks  of  La 
Grande  Chartreuse.  It  is  a  secret  long  preserved  and  only 
known  at  this  especial  monkery. 

That  General  John  F.  Miller  will  succeed  the  Hon.  New- 
ton Booth  in  the  United  States  Senate  we  have  at  present 
no  doubt.  In  interviews  published  in  Wednesday  mommas 
Chronicle,  with  Senator  Booth  and  others  at  Washington,  it 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  this  honor  is  to  fall  to  General 
Miller.  So  far  as  we  know  anything  of  political  affairs  m 
California,  there  is  no  opposition  to  him.  It  is  conceded 
that  he  did  good  work  during  the  campaign,  that  he  posses- 
ses the  intellectual  qualifications,  the  moral  character,  and 
the  social  position  that  entitles  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  place,  and  general  consent  seems  to  accord  it  to  him. 
In  our  opinion,  he  will  have  no  opponent  in  the  contest,  and 
that,  if  any  opposition  is  organized  against  him,  it  will  be 
for  no  honest  purpose. 

Miss  Flora  Sharon  will  be  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
keth  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Hon.  Senator  Sharon,  Bel- 
mont, on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  this  month,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Sedgwick  acting  as  bridesmaid;  Frederick  Sharon, 
brother  of  Miss  Flora,  acting  as  best  man.  The  ceremony 
will  be  private,  the  guests  at  the  evening  entertainment  em- 
bracing only  the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  family.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh  will  go  East  with  Senator  Sha- 
ron when  he  goes  to  Washington  for  the  winter  session  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh 
will  at  once  proceed  to  England,  where  they  will  perma- 
nently reside. 

A  sumptuous  volume  of  poems,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  M. 
B  M  Toland,  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of  Lippmcott  & 
Co  of  Philadelphia.  The  title  is  "Onti  Ora"  (clouds  of 
the  sky),  the  Indian  name  for  the  Catskills.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  the  skill  shown  by  the  printer  and  en- 
graver, or  the  art  evinced  in  paper  and  binding.  The  con- 
tents comprise  divers  poems  in  smooth-flowing  rhythm,  all 
of  them  breathing  an  exceedingly  poetical  spirit,  and  alive 
with  the  sounds,  and  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  nature. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  A  Robinson 
to  Miss  Carrie  Hawes.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Robinson,  and  Miss  Hawes,  a  daughter  of  tbr  'ate  Horace 
Hawes. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THOSE    DREADFUL    JAPS. 

We  were  already  nearing  Albany;  so  hastily  thrusting  my 
scattered  belongings  into  my  portmanteau,  I  stood  ready  and 
waiting  as  the  train  entered  the  large  railway  depot.  Two 
hours  later,  behold  me,  tranquil  and  triumphant,  after  a  very 
good  dinner,  and  with  an  excellent  cigar,  pacing  the  deck  of 
the  finest  river  steamer  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night — the  moon  at  its  full,  the  stars  all 
out  in  their  lesser  glory.  As  I  roamed  up  and  down  I  passed 
the  door  of  the  ladies'  saloon,  and  my  attention  was  caught 
by  a  figure,  sitting  silent  and  alone  in  the  moonbeams.  When 
I  passed  again,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bended  brown  head, 
and  two  ungloved  hands  loosely  clasped  together;  a  pretty, 
quiet  figure,  with  feminine  grace  in  its  attitude.  She  did  not 
look  up  as  I  stood  between  her  and  the  moonlight,  but 
moved  a  little  impatiently,  as  if  only  half  conscious  of  the 
obstruction.  When  I  came  by  a  third  time  she  had  van- 
ished. 

Shortly  after,  as  I  was  still  wandering  lazily  to  and  fro,  I 

heard  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  saloon.     For  a  moment 

I   felt  annoyed  ;  the  night  was  too  perfect  in  itself  to  be 

marred  by  any  of  the  popular  war-songs  of  the  time,  and 

what  else  could  be  expected  from  a  performer  on  board  a 

"jtgr  steamer  ?     My  displeasure,  however,  soon  gave  way  to 

"  IVrishment  and  delight,  as  I  listened  to  the  strains  of  the 

mania '-ight  Sonata.'"'     My  love  for  music  amounted  to  a 

lfie  pas'sioii  when  this  delicious  melody,  rendered  with  all 


•<  ci,v  ought  fornyrs,  I  stopped  in  amazement.    Instinctively 
"  She  v  ^   '  •=-  t,y  desire,  took  shape  within  mv  mind  ; 

the  shado..  £"■  P'a>'s  ■  ,,st  be  the  girl  who  sat  half-hidden  in 

Throwing  <. 
within  the  gilded  what  re,.  ined  of  my  cigar,  I  stepped 
issued.  The  room  ?fment  fro,,  whence  the  sweet  50unds 
passengers  were  on  deoamParativt'.v  empty,  for  most  of  the 
end,  seated  before  the  gran?  I  had  suspected,  at  the  further 
saw  my  incognita.  Her  heacTlan°>  her  back  toward  me,  I 
fine  curves  of  her  figure  well  define  little  drooped,  and  the 
geousness  of  walls  and  furniture.  Xainst  the  crimson  gor- 
music.  I  approached  quietly  and  stools  absorbed  in  the 
mg  down  upon  her.  Her  face,  thus  seen,  wa  her  side,  look- 
soft  y  tinted  and  delicately  cut ;  a  mobile  moutnY  charming, 
choly,  half  determined,  and  braids  of  nut-brown  "rf  melan- 
high  upon  a  shapely  head.  '  -  rolled 

«,£?hS\e   finishe(*  \  made  som<=  appreciative   remark, 
which  she  responded  gravely,  but  with  a  certain  dignified 
pleasantness  that  marked  her  as  one  used  to  the  world 
intr ,  l-f  .true,!wers  of  music  conversation  soon  springs 

into  life;  so  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in  full  swing  over  our 
favorites,  she  arguing,  differing,  and  illustrating  wifh  sudden 
ouches  on  the  keys  in  a  manner  dangerously  charmin  " 
while  her  eyes  met  mine  fearlessly.  Handsome  eyes  thev 
were-gray  w,th  black  lashes,  and  finely  penciled  bro  vs  * 
In  the  midst  of  a  lengthy  argument  over  Chopin,  in  which 
she  was  displaying  considerable  fire  and  spirit,  a  shri  1  ninin- 
voice  cried  out,  "Mamma,  mamma,"  followed  by  a Ton-  and 
voluble  explosion  of  Hindostanee,  or  any  one  of  the"  Ian 
guages  of  the  ten  lost  tribes,  as  far  as  intelligibility  were  con- 
cerned. My  companion  replied  in  the  same  incomprehensl 
be  form  of  speech,  the  result  being  the  appearance,  from  one 
ngn'reriter-behell:™01115'  °f  ^  °f  *e  "»*  "*-*4S 

They  were  the  most  ultra-ugly  children  imagina^u 
sallow-faced,  with  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes,  whose  heavy 
hds  unclosed  with  difficulty,  black  brows  and  lashes,  and  hair 
growing  loose  upon  their  foreheads,  brushed  back  and 
braided  into  long  tails  upon  their  shoulders.  On  one  these 
heavy  locks  were  ebon-black ;  on  the  other,  of  a  common 
light  brown,  that  added  greater  plainness  to  the  yellow  skin 
and  thin,  sharp  features. 

These  two  strange  little  folk  ran  toward  my  pretty  incog- 
nita, and  laid  hold  of  her  with  their  skinny  little  paws,  jab- 
bering all  the  time  in  their  unreasonable  jargon.  She  an- 
swered themm  soothing  tones,  and  taking  the  little  girl  upon 
her  lap,  drew  the  boy  to  her  side  as  she  continued  her  con- 
solatory remarks.  Feeling  decidedly  an  outsider  in  this  do- 
mestic scene,  I  made  a  movement  to  leave  them.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  over  which  a  shadow  had  come  and  dimmed  their 
charms,  and  said : 


notes  of  the  piano  invitingly.  All  to  no  purpose  ;  she  would 
not  appear.  To  be  sure,  the  elder  of  the  Japanese  horrors, 
the  girl,  came  out  and  played  upon  the  floor  with  a  Japanese 
doll  so  fearfully  like  its  owner  that  I  fairly  shuddered.  Over- 
coming my  repugnance,  I  approached  this  small  specimen 
and  asked  insinuatingly  for  "  mamma." 

The  child  squinted  her  sharp  black  eyes  at  me,  and  began 
in  her  high,  shrill  voice  a  voluble  harangue  in  her  native 
tongue,  gesticulating  with  her  elfin  hands  as  she  concluded  ; 
but,  though  she  grinned,  and  chattered,  and  winked  her  eyes, 
so  like  those  of  the  doll  she  held,  I  could  make  nothing  of 
what  she  said.  Finally  I  left  the  brat  with  no  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  my  mystery  than  when  I  first  saw  her  sitting 
amid  the  moon's  shadow. 

My  voyage  home  was  a  dull  one.  The  ship  had  few  on 
board,  and  among  the  few  no  sensible  man  to  make  a 
pleasant  hand  at  cards,  no  pretty  girl  to  keep  one  up  in 
scientific  flirting.  Consequently  my  thoughts  often  dwelt 
tenderly  upon  La  Mystere,  as  I  called  her  in  my  heart,  and 
her  strange,  weird,  ugly  children. 

A  season  spent  in  London,  however,  threw  her  somewhat 
into  the  shades  of  memory,  and  when  I  did  recall  her  it  was 
but  with  a  momentary  interest,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust for  the  small  Japs.  The  deeper  sentiment  she  had 
excited  in  me  I  fancied  dead,  and  though  I  often  caught 
myself  comparing  other  gray  eyes  with  hers,  I  was  in  no  way 
hard  hit,  and  did  not  waste  a  thought  on  the  possibility  of 
our  meeting  again. 

Life,  however,  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  so  I  found  it. 

I  was  again  in  the  States,  and  again  on  my  homeward 
journey  ;  the  Russia  this  time  was  full  to  overflowing,  but  as 
I  had  a  jolly  companion  with  me  in  the  person  of  my  college 
chum,  Arthur  Harford,  I  felt  above  any  chance  acquaint- 
ance. We  sailed  late  in  the  day,  and  after  dinner  Harford 
and  I  sat  smoking,  comfortably  at  our  ease  in  our  deck 
chairs.  As  the  sun  went  down  into  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
the  moon  rose  from  it  on  the  other,  I  was  reminded  of  that 
evening  in  the  past,  when  under  just  such  a  sky,  with  just 
such  a  moon  above,  I  had  listened  to  Beethoven  as  never 
before  had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  rendered. 

I  felt  communicative,  so  I  told  the  story  to  Harford,  adding, 
as  I  finished: 

"  I  would  give  a  goodish  bit  to  see  La  Mystere  again.  She 
was  pretty  and  she  could  play — ah  !  how  she  could  play 
Beethoven." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Harford,  sententiously.  "  You  have  dined 
to  your  liking.  You  are  always  sentimentally  inclined,  Phil, 
after  a  good  dinner  ;  I  have  remarked  it  often.  Go  and 
J  ^lk  to  that  slim  girl  over  by  the  wheel-house  ;  she  may  like 
I  u  rhapsodies  better  than  I  do." 
t>  ,  '  are  a  heathen,  Arthur,"  I  politely  remarked. 
c ,     ''id  get  up,  and  stole  in  the  direction  of  t 


Never- 
the  lone 


You  must  forgive  my  little  ones  ;  they  are  Japanese,  and 
understand  but  few  words  of  English."  I  took  this  as  my 
dismissal,  and  left  her  ;  but,  as  I  looked  back  from  the  door- 
way, I  saw  her  still  bending  over  those  fearful  imps,  caress- 
ing their  horrid  little  faces  with  her  soft,  white  hand.  I  re- 
sumed my  promenade. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  I  thought.  "  Her  little  ones  !  She  an 
Englishwoman,  and  they— Japanese  !  Then-horrible,  un- 
bearable thought !— her  husband-the  father  of  the  children 
— what  was  he  but  a  Japanese  also  !  " 

Indeed,  was  there  not  a  curious  blending  of  the  two  na- 
tionalities in  the  little  faces,  the  brown  hair  of  the  -irl  the 
gray  eyes  of  the  boy— like  her,  yet  rendered  unlike  by  the 
unimstakable  stamp  of  their  race  !  But  how  could  such  an 
a.1  hance  have  come  about?  Were  such  things  ever  done? 
Was  there  no  law  to  prevent  such  marriages  ? 

Leaning  over  the  railing,  glancing  now  at  the  gliding 
water,  now  at  my  companion's  face,  about  whose  finely-cut 
fSnHf S    «   m  n°n'S  riyS  Angered  tenderly,  we  grew  more 

ZZtZ  f  i  .?"  m?  eff0?'  Put  with  m>'  ^eatest  finesse  and 
delicacy,  failed  to  draw  from  her  any  confidence  regarding 
her  name,  station,  her  past,  present  or  future. 

,1,  7k'W;a5<:dreSSe;?  ,in  mou™ing  I  noticed,  and  she  wore  on 
the  hird  finger  of  her  left  hand  a  heavy  gypsy  rin-  with  a 
single  stone-a  diamond  of  great  beauty ;  otherwise  her 
f're™  Dla'n  'n  (he.  extreme.  As  it  grew  later,  she  turned 
from  gazmg  at  the  quiet  river  below  us,  and,  fixing  her  fear- 
less^eyes  on  mine,  held  out  her  hand  and  said 


. '  she  returned  quickly  ;  "  but  I  am 
quite  provided  for,  and  I  shall  require  no  assistance."  Then 
bowing,  she  withdrew,  and  I  was  left  lamenting. 

1  did  not  see  her  again,  though  I  lingered  about  the  next 
«ng,  walked  through  the  saloon  many  times,  touched  the 


figure  bend"  gcl  "Pi, 

She  over         railing. 

,„=n  "  uS  enye""»ed  in  a  loose  wrap  of  some  kind,  pulled 
well  up  above  her  tm^t  and  earSj  and,  as  she  bent  upon  her 
crossed  arms i  a  veiw  of  ,„r  countenance  was  rather  difficult 
to  obtain.  With  invention  Vime  of  necessity,  I  threw  my- 
self forward  and  tossed  my  lighted  cigar  into  the  gliding 
waves.  It  gleamed  for  an  instant  in  the  shadows  of  the  keel 
aVL  Vt  °M'  butJmy  obJect  was  accomplished  ;  the  sud- 
den flash  as  it  passed  before  her  eyes  caused  her  to  start  from 
her  meditative  posture,  and  throw  back  her  head.  The 
dark  drapery  drooped  from  about  her,  and,  as  she  turned  full 
upon  me  I  beheld  once  more,  under  the  moonlight,  the 
nnely-cut  face  and  honest,  earnest  eyes  of  La  Mystere  i 

~  ~raJ —  »'--»  n.  _..  i — _  ..u  _;.  .,       ,A&  was  any 

thing  but  unpleasant  to  me.  Was  she  equally  pleased  ?  A 
slight  flush  spread  over  her  brow  and  lost  itself  in  the  waves 
of  her  brown  hair  ;  and  then  she  held  out  her  hand  in  the 
same  old  fearless  manner,  lifting  her  handsome  eyes  to  mine. 
"History  and  life  are  forever  repeating  themselves,"  she 
said.     "  Is  it  not  so?" 

I  took  her  outstretched  hand ;  I  looked  into  her  happy 
eyes,  and  in  that  moment  fell  hopelessly,  helplessly,  unwil- 
lingly, but  eternally  in  love  with  the  mother  of  the  two  Jap- 
anese infants. 

Of  the  ten  days  that  followed  I  will  give  no  minute  de- 
scription. Any  one  will  easily  understand  how  dangerous  ten 
days  at  sea  passed  in  the  presence  of  a  pretty,  fascinating, 
cultivated,  incomprehensible  woman  may  prove.  The  even- 
ings worked  the  most  mischief;  never  were  such  moonlights, 
never  such  summer  weather !  We  three— for  Arthur  suc- 
cumbed to  the  glamour— sat  hour  after  hour  in  the  full  beauty 
of  an  almost  tropical  moon,  while  she  would  sing  to  us  ;  for 
La  Mystere  possessed  a  voice  of  such  power  and  sweetness 
that  even  her  incomparable  playing  faded  into  insignificance 
before  it.  So  she  would  charm  us  both,  until  even  prosy 
steady  old  Arthur  lost  his  head,  and  declared  that,  but  for 
me,  he  would  have  placed  his  heart  and  fortune  at  the  in- 
cognita's feet. 

So  the  days  glided  by  ;  I  loved  her  more  and  more  des- 
perately, and,  as  I  told  myself,  more  and  more  hopelessly. 

Once  only  we  spoke  of  the  future.  I  had  made  some 
senseless  remark  as  to  the  blackness  of  life  after  our  parting 
and  the  probable  do-nothing  state  I  should  sink  into.  She 
lifted  her  arched  brows  a  trifle  scornfully,  and  her  lip  curled 
a  little,  though  she  did  not  make  me  any  answer. 

"And  you,"  I  asked,  "  what  will  you  do  ?  " 
_    She  flashed  her  handsome  eyes  upon  me  as  she  replied  • 
'Simply  my  duty.     You  forget— I  am  going  home  to  my 
little  ones." 

•  Oh  !  those  horrid  Japs !  They  had  not  been  mentioned 
between  us,  and  I  had  piously  hoped  that  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence had  removed  them  from  this  sphere,  and  that  never 
more  should  I  encounter  their  ugly  faces. 

The  day  we  landed  was  a  forlorn  ending  to  our  summer 
sailing.  It  rained  copiously ;  rained  as  it  only  can  in  Liver- 
pool Through  some  mistake  there  was  no  one  to  meet  her 
so  she  allowed  me  to  take  her  to  the  train,  see  her  comfort- 
ably placed  in  a  first-class  carriage,  booked  for  London,  and 
did  not  refuse  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  literature  I 
thrust  upon  her. 

I  was  very  miserable  at  seeing  her  go  from  me,  yet  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  try  and  win  her,  Japs  and  all.  I  could 
love  her  distractedly,  but  not  her  accessories. 

The  guard  rang  the  bell.     I  put  out  my  hand.     "  Good- 
by,     I    said,  and   some   of  the   mournfulness   of 
echoed  in  m 


my   heart 


She  gave  me  her  hand,  the  brave  eyes  meeting  mine  un- 
flinchingly. 

"  Good-by,"  she  returned,  quite  calmly.  "  Thank  you 
very,  very  much  for  all  your  kindness." 

She  loosed  her  hand  from  mine,  the  last  bell  rang,  the 
train  moved,  she  smiled,  and  I  turned  away.  Looking  back 
for  a  farewell  glance,  I  saw  the  bright,  brown  head  sink  on 
her  clasped  hands,  and  I  felt  the  gray  eyes  were  filling  fast 
with  willful  tears. 

Over  our  late  dinner  I  told  Arthur  of  our  good-by.  He 
growled  at  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  added  savagely  : 

"No  sign  that  she  cares  a  button  for  you — no  doubt  she 
was  laughing  at  you  next  moment.  Tears  indeed — thought 
you  couldn't  see  her — very  pretty  little  trick  that — bah  !  I 
tell  you  it's  nonsense  ;  all  women  do  that  sort  of  thing ;  I 
have  seen  them  scores  of  times." 

After  this  rather  depressing  statement  I  kept  my  own  con- 
fidence, and  ere  long  La  Mystere  died  out  of  our  conversa- 
tions, though  not  out  of  my  heart.  Indeed,  I  found  my 
thoughts  constantly  roving  off  to  those  brave  gray  eyes,  and 
the  proud  mouth,  as  I  had  last  seen  her  look  from  the  window 
of  the  railroad  carriage.  All  the  confusion,  hurry,  and  bus- 
tle of  a  gay  season  could  not  clear  from  my  memory  that 
one  face,  grown  so  inexpressibly  dear  during  the  summer 
days  when  we  sailed  together  over  the  blue  Atlantic. 

I  was  at  the  opera  one  night  when  Patti,  as  "  Margarita," 
was  charming  every  one,  though  to  me  even  her  delicious 
voice  brought  no  solace.  The  entrancing  music  fell  flat  upon 
my  ears  and  heart  for  the  lack  of  one  woman's  face.  Yet, 
even  as  I  argued  with  myself  against  this  useless  passion,  I 
felt  her  presence  near  me.  I  raised  my  eyes;  the  occupants 
of  one  of  the  large  boxes  on  the  grand  tier  were  moving 
about  in  a  subdued  but  excited  manner.  I  heard  a  low  cry, 
and  then,  as  the  group  parted,  my  glance  met  the  beautiful 
gray  eyes  of  La  Mystere ! 

At  that  moment,  the  curtain  went  down  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,-  and  a  crowd  of  men  singing  out  from  the  stalls 
prevented  my  reaching  the  box  before  the  occupants  had  left 
it.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  gown  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, and  rushed  blindly  after  it,  though  it  seemed  that  all 
the  men  I  had  ever  known  in  all  my  life  conspired  at  that 
particular  moment  to  keep  me  from  flying  to  the  assistance 
of  my  unknown.  When  I  did  reach  the  corridor  she  was 
standing,  half  supporting  a  lady,  so  beautiful,  and  yet  so 
ethereal  looking,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  breath  of  the  sum- 
mer night  would  blow  her  away. 

The  moment  La  Mystere's  eyes  caught  sight  of  me  they 
lost  their  anxious  look,  and  the  little  troubled  frown  disap- 
peared from  her  brow.  She  put  out  an  eager  hand,  from 
which  she  had  withdrawn  the  glove,  saying,  impetuously,  as 
though  we  had  parted  but  yesterday : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Earnsford,  we  are  in  such  trouble.  The  carriage 
has  not  come,  and  see,  she  must  be  taken  home  immediately." 
To  offer  my  brougham,  which  was  luckily  in  waiting — to 
put  myself,  horses,  servants,  everything,  at  her  little  feet  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  She  accepted  the  first  calmly  enough ; 
but,  just  as  I  was  depicting  to  myself  the  bliss  of  escorting 
her  home,  a  tall,  distinguished,  and  rather  cross-looking  man 
joined  them,  apparently  very  much  heated  and  disgusted. 

"  Not  a  cab  to  be  found  anywhere,"  he  said,  irritably.  But 
she  interrupted  him : 

"  Never  mind,  George;  Mr.  Eam=ford  has  offered  us  his 
brougham,  so  we  can  a"  <:ora  home  comfortably  without 
delay."      ,  , 

oeorge  looked  at  me  with  the  air  of  "And  who  the  deuce 
is  Mr.  Eamsford  ?"  but,  before  he  could  put  his  look  into 
more  polite  words,  La  Mystere  seized  him  by  the  arm,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear,  and  pointed  to  the  other  lady 
who  was  growing  rapidly  more  and  more  pale.  George 
turned  to  me. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  said.  " I  accept  your  offer  with- 
out hesitation.  Here  is  my  card."  He  held  out  the  bit  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  thrust  into  my  waistcoat  pocket ;  then 
almost  lifting  the  elder  lady  in  his  arms,  he  passed  down  to 
the  carnage,  followed  by  La  Mystere— whose  only  sign  of 
thanks  was  a  quick  look  toward  me  from  her  handsame  eyes 
and  a  slight  flush  on  her  fair  face.  Another  moment,  and 
they  were  gone.  With  a  feeling  of  triumph,  I  went  back  to 
my  stall  and  listened  in  calm  serenity  to  the  final  act  of  the 
opera. 

Had  I  not  secured  the  right  and  the  means  of  seeing  her 
again  ?  The  man's  card  was  in  my  pocket.  He  was  evi- 
dently some  relative,  and  from  him  I  could  leam  her  address 
go  to  her,  and  tell  her— what?  that  I  loved  her,  but  not  the 
little  Japs;  that  she  must  love  me,  and  forget  the  little  Japs; 
in  fact,  that  with  me  she  could  not  need  the  little  Japs. 

I  sauntered  home  to  my  chambers,  happy  in  the  thought 
of  what  the  day  would  bring  me ;  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
for  my  talisman,  but — the  card was  gone  / 

The  next  morning,  I  summoned  Peters  earlier  than  usual. 
Did  he  remember  the  two  ladies  and  the  gentleman  he  took 
from  the  opera  last  evening?  Oh,  yes,  he  remembered  per- 
fectly. Where  did  he  put  them  down— could  he  tell  me  that? 
Undoubtedly;  the  gentlemen  had  given  him  half  a  sovereign; 
of  course  he  remembered.     It  was  No.  —  Eaton  Square. 

Peters  retired,  and  I,  once  more  triumphant,  prepared  my 
mind  for  the  happiness  in  store  for  me.  My  inclinations  ad- 
vised me  to  seek  the  lady  of  my  heart  immediately;  but  my 
obstinacy,  though  I  dubbed  it  propriety,  urged  me  to  wait 
until  the  approved  hour  for  visits.  Over  a  cup  of  tea  one 
grows  so  much  more  intimate  and  confidential. 

At  a  little  after  four  I  strolled  into-Eaton  Square,  and  ran- 
the  bell  of  No.  — .  The  door  flew  open.  "  Not  at  home," 
said  the  irreproachable  butler. 

"  I  called  to  inquire "  I  began,  when  he  resumed,  in  a 

most  respectful  tone:  "Was  I  Mr.  Earnsford?"  "Yes." 
"  Then  my  lady  had  left  directions  that,  should  Mr.  Eams- 
ford call,  he  was  to  be  told  they  had  all  gone  to  the  country; 
that  my  lady  was  better,  and  very  much  obliged  for  Mr. 
Earnsford's  kindness." 

"To  what  part  of  the  country?"  I  asked,  insinuatingly. 
To  her  ladyship's  father's,"  replied  the  man-servant,  im- 
plying by  his  manner,  "  Of  course  you  know  where  that  is  ; 
or,  if  you  do  not,  you  know  nothing,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
enlightenment."  As  I  stood  hesitating  what  more  to  say  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was  pushed'back,  and,  within  the 
room  thus  revealed,  I  beheld  the  elder  of  the  two  laps— the 


y  voice.     "Good-by;  I   shall  not  easily  forget  I  girl"  wi^the^^y'eiloT'hkfr'and'wacl' eyes.     She  can 

I  my  unwilling  gaze,  and,   pointing  her  finger  at  me,  com- 


THE 


ARGONAUT 


menced  jabbering  something  in  her  mother  tongue.  I  lin-  j  them.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night ;  the  little  river  np- 
gered  no  longer ;  another  instant  the  door  closed,  and  I  stood  |  pled  like  a  silver  thread  at  our  feet :  the  trees  cast  deep  shad- 
outside  the  wide  portico,  in  silent  rage.  ows  before  us ;  the  air  was  sweet  with  a  thousand  flowers. 

So  near  and  yet  so  far.  The  influence  of  the  night  was  not  to  be  resisted.     Another 

A  week  went  by.     At  the  end  of  that  time  I   found,  one  |  moment,  and— she  knew  it  all ;  knew  how  I  loved  her,  how  I 
Saturday  morning,  with  my  other  correspondence,  a  letter  to   had  fought  off  that  love,  and  how  it  would  not  be  conquered. 


SONNETS   OLD  AND    NEW,. 


this  effect  : 

"ST.  Mary  Cray.  Kent,  June.  186-. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  The  ladies  of  my  family  have  reported  to  me  your 
kindness  and  politeness  to  them  the  other  night  at  the  opera.  Their 
hurried  manner  of  leaving  town  prevented  their  thanking  you  in  person 
when  you  called.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  pass  a  few  days  at  my 
house,  in  this  old-fashioned  village?  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
receive  you,  and  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  services  you  ren- 
dered one  of  my  daughters  some  months  ago,  to  which  you  have  now 
added  another  to  the  list  I  inclose  the  trains  ;  pray  take  which  best 
suits  you.     Yours  sincerely,  Henry  Kendall." 

At  St.  Mary  Cray  I  alighted.  A  groom  came  forward. 
A  moment  more  and  we  were  bowling  along  over  a  fine  coun- 
try road,  past  the  old  gray  church,  with  its  grave-yard, 
nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  the  poorer  cottages  ;  past  the 
rapid  river  Cray,  dear  to  followers  of  old  Izaak ;  and  down  the 
pretty  winding  road,  toward  a  large  group  of  trees  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  quaint  Kentish  village.  A  drive  of  less 
than  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  lodge  gates,  then  a  mo- 
ment more  and  the  priory  stood  before  us — a  dear,  old-fash- 
ioned, latticed-windowed  house,  with  an  overhanging  roof 
and  tripple  chimneys,  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  door  stood 
open — it  always  was  open,  that  door,  testifying  mutely  to  the 
hospitality  of  all  who  dwelt  within. 

A  fine,  handsome  old  man  came  out  to  meet  me,  with 
snow-white  hair,  crisp  and  youthful,  standing  about  his  head. 
"So,"  he  cried,  in  a  ringing  voice;  "this  is  Mr.  Earnsford  ! 
We  have  you  at  last,  and  are  delighted  to  see  you,  sir." 
Then  turning  to  some  one  within,  he  called  :  "  Here,  Wea- 
sel, tell  Cora  and  Dorothy  Mr.  Earnsford  has  come." 

Some  things  come  to  one  by  instinct.  I  knew  that 
"  Weasel "  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  small  Japs,  and 
my  instinct  proved  correct.  Presently  there  appeared  the 
delicate,  fragile-looking  lady  I  assisted  at  the  opera,  and  at 
her  side  the  Japanese  boy,  his  sallow  complexion,  black  hair, 
and  eyes  looking  more  dismal  than  ever  beside  her  flower- 
like fairness. 

"  This  is  my  daughter,  Lady  Dinsmore,"  said  Mr.  Kendall; 
"  and  this  is  my  grandson." 

I  thought  the  old  man's  happy  face  clouded  somewhat  as 
he  acknowledged  the  last  relationship  ;  and  I  experienced  a 
horrible  sensation  of  the  inevitable  creep  over  me  as  I  found, 
here  at  the  threshold  of  her  own  home,  evidence  of  Dor- 
othy's being  the  mother  of  these  children.  La  Mystere  must 
of  necessity  be  Dorothy,  for  had  I  not  heard  them  all  ad- 
dress Lady  Dinsmore  as  Cora  ?  And  then,  too,  had  she  not 
just  the  face  of  a  Dorothy — not  beautiful,  but  bright,  and 
fair,  and  proud  ? 

The  day  waned,  and  no  Dorothy  appeared  ;  it  was  not 
until  dinner-time  that  I  saw  her.  She  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room last  of  all,  wearing  some  kind  of  a  thin  black 
gown,  that  showed  her  white  arms  and  neck,  with  a  bunch  of 
roses  at  her  waistband.     Mr.  Kendall  simply  said  : 

"  You  and  Dorothy  are  old  companions  ;  no  need  to  intro- 
duce you.     What  makes  you  so  late,  Dolly  ?  " 

"Angel  would  not  go  to  sleep,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice.     "  I  had  to  sing  to  her  until  she  did." 

The  same  look  of  annoyance  passed  over  his  face  that  I 
had  noticed  when  he  spoke  of  Weasel.  He  said,  a  little 
sharply  : 

"You  take  too  much  care  of  those  children,  Dorothy. 
Leave  them  more  to  the  nurses." 

"  I  can  not,  papa.     You  know  I  promised  Mm." 
"  Well,  well,  never  mind,  my  dear ;  we  won't  discuss  it. 
Mr.  Earnsford,  will  you  give  your  arm  to  Lady  Dinsmore  ? 
Dolly,  you  come  with  me.    Sorry  George  wasn't  able  to  come 
down  to-night,  but  an  M.  P.'s  always  busy  nowadays." 

A  most  agreeable  dinner  followed,  and  one  I  should  have 
better  enjoyed  had  I  not  been  haunted  by  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  two  absent  Japs,  and  by  the  half-sad  expres- 
sion upon  Dorothys  face,  that  had  settled  there  after  her 
mention  of  him.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  sweet  Eng- 
lishwoman regretted  her  Japanese  husband  ? 

Only  one  circumstance  gave  me  hope :  Her  name,  Sand- 
well,  had  a  truly  English  ring,  and  could  not  be  Orientalized. 
Shortly,  however,  that  faint  consolation  was  destroyed  by  my 
servant,  who — a  worse  gossip  than  any  femme  de  chambre— 
poured  out  to  me  the  fact  that  she  had  taken  the  name  of 
Sandwell  from  an  old  aunt,  whose  property  she  had  inher- 
ited, the  name  being  part  of  the  legacy.  "  They  do  say,  sir," 
continued  Jackson,  "  as  her  own  name  was  a  monstrous 
queer-sounding  one.  She's  always  called  Mistress  Dorothy 
through  the  house,  and  has  only  been  home  a  short  time — 
only  since  my  lady's  marriage,  and  when  she  did  come  she 
brought  them  fearful  blacks  with  her.  It's  shocking  to  hear 
them  a-calling  her  mamma,  and  it  don't  seem  natural  as  they 
should  be  hers." 

Alas !  my  fears  and  surmises  were  rapidly  becoming  cer- 
tainties. I  felt  that  ere  long  I  must  look  the  matter  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  make  up  my  mind  that  in  loving  Dorothy  I 
must  love  the  Japs  as  well.  In  choosing  her  for  my  wife,  I 
must  accept  her  past,  and  her  little  ones  with  it. 

A  week,  two  weeks  were  gone,  and  still  I  lingered  at  the 
Priory.  My  passion  for  Dorothy  had  become  the  prominent 
part  of  my  being.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  it  became 
more  obvious  to  me  that  I  should  part  from  her  either  as  her 
future  husband,  or  a  badly  wounded,  unsuccessful  suitor. 
Yet,  during  these  two  weeks,  not  one  word  had  ever  come  to 
my  ears  regarding  her  past  life.  She  was  still  young — too 
young  for  her  to  have  been  anything  more  than  a  slip  of  a 
girl  when  the  heavy  cares  of  life  apparently  became  hers. 
She  spoke  seldom  of  herself,  never  of  her  life  in  the  States. 
Yet  she  was  open-hearted  as  the  day,  and  talked  well  and 
earnestly  on  all  subjects ;  was  most  affectionate  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, and  devoted  to  the  little  ones.  The  latter,  by  a  lucky 
accident,  were  confined  to  the  nurseries  with  some  childish 
ailment  She  was  never  addressed  save  as  Mistress  Doro- 
thy or  Dolly.  I  adopted,  naturally,  the  former;  there  was  a 
fitness  in  it  that  pleased  me.  Was  she  not  my  mistress,  and 
I  her  humblest  servitor  ? 

Well,  to  cut  short,  we  were  walking  home  one  evening  from 
a  lawn  party  (tennis  had  not  come  into  fashion  in  those  days), 
given  at  one  of  the  neighboring  houses — Lady  Dinsmore,  her 
htftband,  Mr.  Kendall  in  front,  Dolly  and  I  loitering  behind  |  doing  nothing, 


but  grew  stronger  and  stronger  until  it  held  me  captive,  and 
made  me  sue  for  her  love  in  self-defense. 

No  Lovelace  could  have  pleaded  more  warmly,  and  no 
Clarissa  listened  more  coyly.  The  beautiful  color  stole  over 
her  face,  her  slender  hands  held  each  other  in  sweet  confu- 
sion, and  the  proud,  handsome  eyes  were  lowered  beneath 
the  ardor  of  mine. 
At  last  she  spoke  : 
"The  children!" 

"Ah,  Dolly,  Dolly!"  I  answered,  "do  you  suppose  I  would 
separate  them  from  you  ?  I  must  love  them  for  your  sweet 
sake.  I  confess,"  I  added,  impatiently,  "  I  would  rather  they 
were  not  yours,  and  not  Japanese.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
doubt  your  husband  was  no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  they  are  yours,  and  that's  enough.  I 
love  you,  I  want  you,  and  naturally  must  take  the  children 
with  you.  I  am  not  such  a  savage  as  to  ask  a  mother  to  part 
from  her  little  ones  !" 

"  Husband ! — father ! — me !— my  own  children  !"  faltered 
Dorothy,  her  gray  eyes  full  of  indignant  surprise;  then,  on 
a  sudden,  breaking  into  a  ringing  peal  of  laughter.  "  Oh, 
my  poor,  misguided,  credulous  Philip !  And  did  you  think 
me  the  mother  of  Angel  and  Weasel !  I  married  !  My  hus- 
band a  Japanese!  Oh,  forgive  me,  but  it  is  too  delicious  !" 
Dolly,  however,  was  merciful.  She  saw  my  confusion,  and, 
choking  back  her  merriment  as  best  she  could— though  it 
would  crop  forth  every  moment  in  little  spasmodic  bursts — 
she  took  my  arm,  and  related  the  following  incidents : 

"  Mr.  Kendall  is  my  stepfather.  My  mother,  an  English 
lady,  was  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  Don,  who,  being  on  the 
unfortunate  side  of  politics,  at  his  death  left  my  mother  very 
poor,  and  with  two  little  babies.  My  twin  brother,  Guy,  was 
always  a  wild,  harum-scarum  boy,  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
never  could  agree  with  either  my  mother  or  her  husband, 
though  a  kinder  father  could  not  be.  Guy  ran  away  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  We  heard  nothing  of  him  for  four  years. 
Then,  two  years  agq,  a  letter  reached  us  from  the  consul 
at  a  Japanese  city  in  the  far  West  of  the  United  States, 
saying  Guy  was  very  ill.  His  wife,  a  Japanese  lady  of  royal 
birth,  had  died,  leaving  two  little  ones  to  his  care.  The  con- 
sul stated  that  he  had  had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
between  them,  she  having  previously  become  a  Christian, 
and  added,  if  we  wished  to  see  Guy  alive,  we  must  lose  no 
time. 

"  Of  course,  there  was  no  end  of  a  scene,  and  my  poor 
mother,  long  a  sufferer  of  heart  trouble,  died  in  consequence 
of  the  shock.  Mr.  Kendall  was  thus  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  traveling,  even  if  my  step-sister's  health  would  have  per- 
mitted his  leaving  her.  I  persuaded  him  to  allow  me  to  go 
to  America ;  I  was  used  to  going  about,  and  did  not  fear  the 
journey.  I  reached  San  Francisco  in  time  to  see  my  poor 
brother  before  he  died,  and  to  promise  him,  as  a  last  request, 
to  take  care  of  his  little  ones  and  be  a  mother  to  them.  I 
was  bringing  them  home  when  I  first  met  you ;  and  our  sec- 
ond meeting  came  about  by  my  being  obliged,  some  months 
later,  to  go  back  to  the  States  and  take  possession  of  their 
property  as  their  guardian,  my  brother  having  left  them  with 
a  handsome  fortune." 

"  But  why  not  have  taken  a  maid  with  you  ?  "  I  interrupted. 
"Why  travel  so  far  alone  ?" 

"  Because,"  returned  Dorothy,  "  I  have  learned  that  maids, 
since  I  was  the  age  of  twelve,  especially  where  a  sea-voyage 
is  concerned,  are  far  more  trouble  than  anything  else.  They 
are  simply  incumbrances.  No ;  I  had  no  fears  at  going  alone. 
I  am  used  to  it.  1  went  each  season  to  my  great-aunt, 
Sandwell,  in  France,  and,  as  we  traveled  considerably  I  soon 
learned  to  manage  for  the  entire  party.  When  my  aunt  died, 
she  left  me  her  property  with  her  name,  and  this  ring"— 
holding  up  her  pretty  hand,  where  blazed  the  diamond  in  its 
gypsy  setting,  that  Arthur  and  I  had  speculated  over — "  be- 
cause,' she  said,  'I  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
would  put  up  with  her  vagaries.'  At  Mr.  Kendall's  request, 
I  added  to  my  name  the  prefix  due  only  to  a  married 
woman,  as  a  safeguard  in  my  travels,  though  the  soubriquet 
of  '  Mistress  Dorothy '  was  given  me  long  ago,  after  the 
famous  Dorothy  Fox,  of  Chatsworth  Hall." 

She  paused,  then  added  a  little  breathlessly,  but  with  a 
dignified  movement  of  her  proud  head  : 

"I  have  never  been  married.  I  am  simple  Dorothy  del 
Balbo." 

"  Oh,  Dorothy  ! "  I  cried  in  an  agony  of  shame,  "  will  you, 
can  you  forgive  my  stupid  mistake  ?  I  was  a  fool — a  blind, 
idiotic  fool !  But  do  forgive  me,  my  darling  !  Show  your 
Christianity  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head — say 
'  Yes '  to  my  pleading  ! " 

"If  you  wish  it,"  she  replied,  tenderly,  and  lifted  her 
proud  eyes  to  mine,  proud  no  longer,  but  full  of  truest  love. 
And  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  only  the  bright 
moon  to  look  dow-n  upon  us,  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and 
sealed  the  contract  that  made  me  then,  and  has  made  me 
ever  since,  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

And  the  young  Japs,  you  ask?  Guy,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Weasel,  is  a  fine  young  fellow  now  at  Cambridge, 
and  carrying  all  before  him.  And  Alice?  Look  at  that 
tall,  slight  girl  now  entering  the  room,  in  white,  fleecy  dra- 
pery that  clings  closely  about  a  finely  molded  figure  ;  masses 
of  golden  hair  twine  about  her  shapely  head ;  black,  pen- 
ciled brows  and  deep  almond-shaped  eyes  complete  the 
beautiful  apparition.  To-morrow  is  her  wedding-day,  and, 
looking  at  her  as  she  stands  there,  you  hardly  wonder  that 
she  is  making  one  of  the  best  matches  in  Kent. 


A  sen-ice  was  recently  announced  at  St.  Matthews's,  Syd- 
enham, London,  "for  children  of  the  upper  classes."  Where- 
upon the  following  amendment  to  the  well-known  saying  was 
promptly  offered  by  a  newspaper  commentator :  "Suffer  lit- 
tle children  of  the  upper  classes  to  come  unto  me." 


A  little  girl,  sent  out  to  hunt  eggs,  returned  without  suc- 
cess, complaining  that  lots  of  hens  were  standing  around 


The  Enfranchised  Heart. 

Like  an  enfranchised  bird,  who  wildly  springs. 

With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glancing  eye, 
And  a  strong  effort  in  his  quivering  wings, 

Up  to  the  blue  vault  of  the  happy  sky — 
So  my  enamored  heart,  so  long  thine  own. 

At  length  from  love's  imprisonment  set  free. 
Goes  forth  into  the  open  world  alone, 

Glad  and  exulting  in  its  liberty. 
But  like  that  helpless  bird,  confined  so  long. 

His  weary  wings  have  lost  all  power  to  soar, 
Who  soon  forgets  to  trill  his  joyous  song, 

And,  feebly  fluttering,  sinks  to  earth  once  more  ; 
So,  from  its  former  bonds  released  in  vain, 
My  heart  still  feels  the  weight  of  that  remembered  chain. 


To   Glnevra. 

Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  50  lovely,  that  if  mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whitness  with  the  brighest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  under  glow, 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but  O 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gusb, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The'  soul  of  melancholy  gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  desending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  in  distress  ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  can  not  love  thee  less. 


Autumn    Idleness. 

This  sunlight  shames  November  where  he  grieves 

In  dead  red  leaves,  and  will  not  let  him  shun 

The  day,  though  bough  with  bough  be  overrun  ; 
But  with  a  blessing  every  glade  receives 
High  salutation  ;  while  from  hillock-caves 

The  deer  gaze  calling,  dappled,  white,  and  dun. 

As  if,  being  foresters  of  old,  the  sun 
Had  marked  them  with  the  shade  of  forest  leaves. 
Here  Dawn  to-day  unveiled  her  magic  glass  ; 

Here  noon  now  gives  the  thirst  and  takes  the  dew  ; 
'Till  Eve  brings  rest  when  other  good  things  pass, 

And  here  the  lost  hours  the  lost  hours  renew, 
While  I  still  lead  my  shadow  o'er  the  grass, 

Nor  know,  for  longing,  that  which  I  should  do. 


Lovers'    Quarrels. 

Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part- 
Nay.  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea  glad  with  all  my  heart, 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 

Shake  hands  forever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 
And  when  we  meet  at  any  lime  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now,  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 
When,  his  puke  failing,  Passion  sleepless  lies. 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death 
And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes— 

Now,  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 

From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

— Michael  Drayton. 

.      The  Prospect. 

Methinks  we  do  as  fretful  children  do — 
Leaning  their  faces  on  the  window-pane, 
To  sigh  the  glass  dim  with  their  own  breath's  stain, 

And  shut  the  sky  and  landscape  from  their  view. 

And  thus,  alas !  since  God,  the  maker,  drew 
A  mystic  separation  'twixt  those  twain. 
The  life  beyond  us  and  our  souls  in  pain, 

We  miss  the  prospect  which  we're  called  unto. 

By  grief  we're  fools  to  use.     Be  still  and  strong. 
O  man,  my  brother!     Hold  thy  sobbing  breath, 

And  keep  thy  soul's  large  window-pane  from  wrong ; 
That  so,  as  life's  appointment  issueth, 

Thy  vision  may  be  clear  to  watch  along 
The  sunset  consummation-lights  of  death. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Life  and  Death. 

From  morn  to  eve  they  WTestled — Life  and  Death. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  in  mirth 

Contended,  or  as  foes  of  equal  worth. 
So  firm  their  feet,  so  undisturbed  their  breath. 
But  when  the  sharp,  red  sun  cut  through  its  sheath 

Of  western  clouds.  I"  saw  the  brown  arms'  girth 

Tighten,  and  bear  that  radiant  form  to  earth ; 
Aud  suddenly  both  fell  upon  the  heath. 
And  then  the  marvel  came— for,  when  I  fled 

To  where  those  great  antagonists  down  fell, 
I  could  not  find  the  body  which  I  sought ; 

And  when  and  where  it  went  I  could  not  tell. 
One  only  form  was  left  of  those  who  fought— 
The  long,  dark  form  of  Death— and  it  was  dead.— C.  M. 


Barberries. 

In  scarlet  clusters  o'er  the  gray  stone  wall 
The  barberries  lean  in  thin  autumnal  air 
Just  when  the  fields  and  garden  plats  are  bare. 

And  ere  the  green  leaf  takes  the  tint  of  fall. 

They  come,  to  make  the  eye  a  festival  1 

Along  the  road,  for  miles,  their  torches  flare, 
Ah,  if  your  deep-sea  coral  were  but  rare, 

(The  damask  rose  might  envy  it  withal,) 

What  bards  had  sung  your  praises  long  ago, 
Called  you  fine  names  in  honey-worded  books. 
The  rosy  tramps  of  turnpike  and  of  lane, 

September's  blushes.  Cere's  lips  aglow. 

Little  Red-Ridinghoods,  for  your  sweet  looks, 

But  your  plebeian  beauty  is  in  vain. — T.  B.  Aldruh. 


The  Nile. 
It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt,  and  its  sands. 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream, 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands — 
Caves    pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 
That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory  extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam, 
The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world  s  great  hands. 
Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stem  and  strong, 
As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its   throng. 
And  the  void  weighs  on  us  ;  and  then  we  wake, 
And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  rke 
Our  ow-n  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake .—  -  Hunt. 
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difference  between  the  land  systems  of  England  and  Ireland." 
The  English  landlord  improves,  fences,  and  makes  repairs, 
while  the  Irish  landlord  simply  furnishes  the  land.  This  is  all 
provided  for,  doubtless,  in  the  leases.     If  the  English  land- 
lord improves,  he  gets  a  better  rent  than  the  Irish  landlord 
who  does  not.     It  may  be  a  different  system,  but  it  is  all  con- 
trolled by  the  instrument  of  lease — all  governed  by  the  con- 
tract.    If  there  is  a  point  inside  of  absolute  ownership  and 
entire  freedom  of  control— within  the  law— where  shall  this 
freedom  end  and  this  ownership  be  limited  ?    Where  shall 
the  tenant  stop  in  his  demands,  short  of  the  declaration  that 
there  shall  be  no  private  ownership  in  land  ;  that  it  shall  be 
free  as  air  or  water  ;  and  that  its  use  shall  be  in  the  one  who 
has  appropriated  it,  subject,  perhaps,  to  paying  rent  or  taxes 
to  the  State  ?    We  are  not  considering  the  political  question, 
nor  the  equitable,  nor  the  humanitarian.     We  are  not  weigh- 
ing the  policy  of  conciliation  as  against  the  policy  of  force. 
We  are  not  undertaking  to  affirm  or  deny  that  England  op- 
presses Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  suffers  wrongs.     If  we  are 
correct  in  our  views  of  Irish  land  tenure,  and  of  the  legal  re- 
lations existing  between  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  then  this 
uprising  of  Irish  tenantry  is  an  uprising  against  the  laws  of 
England,  and  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  must  be  put  down  before  the  English  Government 
can  even  consider  land  reform  in  Ireland. 


country  the  constitution  of  whose  government  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  resist  this  movement  as  England.  There  is  no 
country  where  there  is  a  more  intelligent  public  opinion,  or 
a  more  healthful  one  concerning  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, or  where  the  rights  of  person  and  property  is  held  more 
sacred.  Hence  we  say,  it  is  well  that  this  struggle  should 
come  in  that  country.  Hence  we  watch  it  with  interest,  be- 
cause its  settlement  directly  and.immediately  concerns  us. 


When  the  New  York  Nation  discusses  any  question  touch- 
ing European  politics  or  European  affairs,  it  does  so  with 
great  intelligence  and  great  candor.     We  read  its  views  with 
great  care  and  consider  them  with  great  respect.    When  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  that  "  the 
"  Government  considered  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
"  erty  in  Ireland  their  paramount  duty,  the  performance  of 
"  which  must  precede  all  attempts  to  deal  with   the  land 
"  question,"  this  sentiment  met  with  the  intelligent  approval, 
not  only  of  all  England,  but  of  the  whole  world.     Any  other 
course  than  this  would  be  in  cowardly  submission  to  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  rebellion  against  the  law,  and  a  forci- 
ble defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  English  Government. 
The  Nation,  as  we  understand  its  editorial  of  November 
1 8th,  endorsed  this  declaration,  and  said  :  "  The  prompt  seiz- 
"  ure  of  the  orators  who  now  suggest  or  apologize  for  assas 
"  sination,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  more  to  the 
"  tenant  farmer  than  to  any  one  else."  And  in  the  same  par 
agraph  says:   "The  ministry  is  expected  to  bring  in  a  strong 
"  land  bill  when  Parliament  meets,  putting  a  check  on  the 
"  arbitrary  raising  of  rents,  by  some  system  of  legal  arbitra- 
"  tion,  facilitating  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasantry." 
This  proposition  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  understanding 
we  have  of  land  tenures  in  England.     Land  is  owned  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  on  absolute  fee  sim- 
ple title.     It  is  the  unconditional  property  of  the  owner,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  tax.     The  owner 
leases  to  the  tenant  for  a  term,  by  legal  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, defining  the   conditions  upon  which  he  may  use  and 
occupy  the  land.     The  tenant  has  no  other  rights  than  are 
defined  by  the  terms  of  his  lease.     While  he  occupies  it  he 
can  only  make  such  improvements  as  he  agrees  to  make, 
and  can  only  obtain  for  such  improvements  what  the  owner 
agrees  to  give  him.    When  the  leasehold  terminates,  he  must 
surrender  the  possession  to  the  owner,  unless  owner  and  ten- 
ant can  again  agree  upon  conditions  for  the  extension  of  the 
same  lease,  or  the  execution  of  a  new  one.     If  the  tenant 
fails  in  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  he  forfeits  it,  and 
must  go  out,  or  be  evicted  by  law.     It  is  a  naked  legal  con- 
tract.   If  it  can  not  be  enforced  ;  if  the  tenant  has  any  rights 
remaining  with  the  land  ;  if  he  has  anything  like  "  fixity  of 
tenure  ; "  if  the  land-owner  can  not  raise  the  rent,  or  refuse 
to  make  improvements— in  other  words,  if,  after  the  lease  is 
terminated,  he  can  not  do  with  his  land  as  he  pleases,  be 
arbitrary  if  he  pleases,  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  ungenerous  if 
he  pleases— then  he  is  not  the  owner  in  fee  simple  title  abso 
lute,  but  a  coparcener  with  his  tenant.      If  in  the  lands  of 
Ireland  there  is  this  joint  ownership,  then  the  tenant  may 
have  the  legal  right  to  demand  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  and  if  his 
legal  rights  are  withheld  from  him  by  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
system  of  laws,  he  may  have  the  right  of  armed  resistance. 
If  this  is  the  condition  of  things,  our  sympathy  ought  to  be 
with  the  wronged  tenant.     But  this  question  is  not  so  under- 
stood.    Land  is  not  so  held   in  the  United  States,  and  our 
system  of  laws  and  land  tenure  is  identical  with  that  of  Eng- 
land.    If  an  Irishman  hires  land  in  America  or  England,  no 
matter  how  long  he  has  hired  it,  or  how  much  he  has  im- 
proved it,  he  has  no  claim  for  any  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  nor  for 
any  equities  that  attach  themselves  to  the  land.     In  a  word, 
has  not  Mr.  Tuke,  in  his  pamphlet,  epitomized  the  whole 
proposition  when  he  says  :  "The  parties  are  free  agents  ;  the 
"  letting  of  the  land  is  a  contract.     If  the  tenant  does'  not 
"  like  it,  he  need  not  enter  into  it."     In  a  subsequent  num- 
ber the  editor  of  the  Nation  says  :  "  There  is  a  very  marked 


We  in  America  are  interested  in  this  question.     It  is  our 
question.     Every  question  that  is  likely  to  agitate  England 
concerns  us.     Its  people,  its  laws,  its  literature,  its  civiliza- 
tion, its   everything  concerns  us.      And  especially  does  its 
treatment  of  land  concern  us,  for  we  hold  our  lands  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  owned  in  England,  and  the  tenant 
occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  landlord.     We  have  as 
many  Irish  citizens  as  England  has  Irish  subjects.     Their 
character,  temperament,  and   conduct  is  the  same  here  as 
there.     They  bring  their  habits,  customs,  and  religion  to  this 
country.     We  look  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
how  she  deals  with  her  Irish  subjects,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  gather  some  hints  upon  a  matter  that  is  beginning  to 
trouble  us.     We  in  San  Francisco  are  especially  interested 
in  this  direction.     We  have  a  small,  chronic  Irish  insurrec- 
tion every  Sunday,  when  it  does  not  rain,  on  the  Sand-lot. 
We  look  over  the  country  and  we  observe  a  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  certain   of  our  Irish   adopted  citizens  to  form 
"  leagues  "—leagues  against  the  law.     There  is  one  existing 
in  Pennsylvania  styling  itself  the  "  Molly  McGuires."  There 
was  one  in  New  York  that  distinguished  itself  in  resisting  the 
draft   and  burning  orphan  asylums.     Irish   leagues  in  this 
country  have  always  exhibited  a  prejudice  against  negroes, 
and  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the  Chinese.     There  is 
a    very    strong    religious   "league,"   styling    itself    Roman 
Catholic.     There  is  a  great  political  "  league,"  which  calls 
itself  the  "  Democracy."     There  is  a  school  "  league,"  that 
would  divide  our  public-school  moneys,  and  turn  the  whole 
or  part  of  it  over  to  Jesuits,  priests,  nuns,  Christian  Brothers, 
and  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  educate  our  children  in 
sectarian  belief.     In  truth,  the  Irish  "  leagues  "  in  America 
are  important   factors  in   our  national   history.     They  are 
composed  of  the  same  material  as  those  in  Ireland.     They 
have  now  for  some  centuries  kept  the  Green  Island  in  a 
continuous  ferment  ;  they  have  always  been  righting  wrongs, 
redressing  injuries,  repressing    outrages,  and   indulging   in 
agitations,  accompanied  by  turbulence   and  violence,  that 
have  resulted  in  uprisings,  riots,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions. 
There  are  some  millions  of  Irish  persons,  male  and  female, 
who    are   the   direct    emigrants   from   this   land    of   ever- 
existing  political  and  social  fermentation.     They  are  here 
subject  to  the  same  impulses,  are  governed  by  the  same  no- 
tions, and  controlled  by  the  same  moral  restraints  as  there. 
Our  laws  are  not  different  and  no  better  than  the  English 
laws.    Our  land  or  property  tenures  are  no  other  or  different 
from  the  English  system.     Our  courts  and  our  modes  of  en- 
forcing contracts  are  the  same  in  America  as  in  England. 
If  the  tenant  in  Ireland  may  revolt  against  his  landlord,  re- 
fuse to  pay  his  rent,  and  shoot  him  if  he  endeavors  to  en- 
force his  contract  by  law ;  may  burn  his  property,  kill  or 
maim  his  cattle,  and  demand  to  be  let  into  the  ownership  of 
the  land  he  rents,  then  the  Irishmen  of  America  may  do  the 
same.     They  will  do  the  same.     Not  only  will  they  murder 
mine  managers  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they  will  claim  to  be 
let  into  the  ownership  of  the  mines  themselves.    If  England 
can  not  enforce  the  rights  of  property  against  the  agrarian 
claims  of  Irish  people,  then  America  can  not.     If  Irish  vio- 
lence and  misrule  shall  result  in  the  forcible  acquisition  of 
property  that  does  not  of  right  belong  to  the  tenant  class 
that  claims  it,  the  same  thing  will  follow  in  America.    In  an- 
ticipation of  this  achievement  in  the  not  remote  future,  it 
becomes  American  landlords  to  look  over  their  roll  of  ten- 
ants, and  now,  before  this  land  reform  reaches  this  country, 
be  cautious  that,  when  it  does  come,  it  finds  no  Irishman  in 
possession    of   leasehold   property.     In    a   word,  this    is   a 
bad  and  dangerous  movement  that  is  abroad  in  the  world. 
There  is  an  agrarian,  leveling,  aggressive  spirit  abroad  in  all 
countries ;  and  there  is  no  country  the  machinery  of  whose 
government  is  so  little  calculated  to  successfully  contend  with 
agrarianism  as  the  United  States  of  America.     There  is  no 


We  are  getting  just  the  least  bit  weary  of  General  Grant. 
We  mean  that  presentation  of  him  that  his  friends  so  perti- 
naciously insist  upon.     The  ages  have  gone  by  when  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  man  in  them.     The  race  of  huge  colossi 
that  stretch  their  legs  across  the  world  .is  dying  out,  and  les- 
ser pigmies  refuse  to  longer  crawl  beneath  them.     Even 
Caesar,  when  challenged  to  buffet  the  angry  waves  of  Tiber, 
in  controversy  with  the  stalwart  arm  of  Cassius,  cried  for 
help,  and,  in  the  fear  that  beset  him,  his  voice  was  that  of  a 
sick  girl  when  she  calls  for  drink.     When  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  unknown,  and  obscure,  and  unfortunate 
clerk  in  his  father's  store  at  Galena  to  serve  his  country, 
General  Grant  grandly  embraced  it,  did  his  country  a  service, 
and  achieved  for  himself  a  splendid  renown.     The  coun- 
try was  grateful ;  the  world  applauded  ;  a  grateful  country 
gave  him  its  highest  distinction ;  the  world  heaped  its  honors 
upon  him,     He  stood,  proudly,  the  first  gentleman  of  Amer- 
ica, the  first  soldier  of  the  world.   A  generous  national  senti- 
ment forgot  his  civil  administration,  and  remembered  Gen- 
eral Grant  as  the  hero  of  Appomattox  and  its  famous  apple- 
tree.     We  of  San  Francisco  received  him  back  from  his  trip 
around  the  world,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  that  outrivaled 
any  triumph  that  Caesar  ever  had  returning  from  Cis  Alpine 
Gaul,  clothed  with  barbaric  spoils,  and  with  captive  kings 
chained  to  his  chariot  wheels.     We  sent  a  fleet  out  to  mid- 
ocean,  and  escorted  him  through  our  Golden  Gate,  through 
roaring  forts,  and  bonfires,  and  blazing  cannon  ;  we  made  our 
hills   and   streams   resound   with   the   welcome   of   willing 
throats  ;  we  adorned  our  city  and  our  ships  with  flags,  and 
illuminated  our  town  ;    we  gave  him   the  freedom  of  our 
city,  poured  out  upon  him  the  splendid  hospitality  of  our 
wealth,  and  gave  him  the  heart-welcome  of  our  wives  and 
children.     We  did  not  play  a  part.     We  were  not  jumping- 
jacks,  pulled  by  the  hidden  string  of  a  syndicate  of  Sena- 
torial President-makers.     We  acted  from  the  spontaneity  of 
a  genuine  and  a  generous  emotion.  We  felt  grateful  to  Gen- 
eral Grant.    We  honored  him  because  we  honored  him.    We 
were  proud  of  him,  and  we  were  proud  that  others  had  hon- 
ored him.  As  Americans,  we  felt  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
world's  admiration  reflected  upon  us.    We  were  sincere.    If, 
by  the  consent  of  General  Grant  or  the  intrigue  of  a  board 
of  political  conspirators,  we  were  made  to  seem  to  play  a 
part  in  a  political  melodrama,  it  is  not  our  fault,  but  the 
crime  of  the  conspirators.    Whether  General  Grant  was  one 
of  them  I  do  not  known  ;  but  that  we  were  made  to  play  this 
humiliating  and  disgraceful  part  in  a  great  political  plot  to 
make  General  Grant  for  the  third  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States,   I  believe.     That  the   programme  came  to 
grief,  and  failed,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  California,  and 
Oregon,  and  Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Arizona,  and 
Idaho,  were  quick    to    detect,  quick    to    resent,   and  firm 
to    oppose    the    accomplishment   of    this    purpose.     Inde- 
pendent Republican    gentlemen    on    this    side  of  the  con- 
tinent, accepted    General    Grant's    silence   as    evidence   of 
his    complicity   in    the    design    to    make    him   the   Presi- 
dential  candidate.     We   accepted   it,   and   we   resented  it. 
We    had     a    right     to    know    whether     anybody    was    a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency;  the  country  had  a  right  to 
know  it.    We  in  California  had  a  better  right  to  know  it  than 
anybody,  for  he  was  our  guest,  and  we  had  inaugurated  a 
boom  that  was  either  a  surprise  to  him  or  an  insult  to  us. 
General  Grant  was  defeated  at  Chicago.     The  defeat  was 
accompanied  with  personal  mortification  to  him  and  to  his 
friends.     His  defeat  was  the  victor}'  of  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.    The  nomination  of  General  Garfield  was 
an  accident,  unless  there  is  a  special  Providence,  and,  if  so, 
it  was  an  act  of  God.     General  Grant  acted  admirably  dur- 
ing the  election,  but  he  did  no  more  than  his  duty.     He  did 
no  more  than  any  American  citizen  ought  to  have  done.    He 
could  have  done  no  less.     If  he  had  sulked  in  his  tent,  he 
would  have  been  dishonored  and  disgraced.     Of  all  the  men 
that  ever  lived,  General  U.  S.  Grant  should  be  the  last  to 
fail  in  his  duty  to  the  American  Government  or  people.    And 
now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  General  Grant  stands  down 
upon  the  level  of  political  equality  with  other  people,  the 
question  comes  up  what  shall  be  done  with  him  ?     If  he  has 
the  dignity  and  manly  courage  that  ought  to  distinguish  him, 
he  should  cry  aloud  that  he  might  be  saved  from  his  friends. 
His  friends  (God  save  the  mark  !)  seem  to  treat  him  as  though 
he  was  not  only  a  mendicant,  but  an  imbecile  ;  as  though  he 
had  no  means,  and  could  not  make  a  livelihood.     A  retired 
President,  says  this  yelping  pack  of  clamorous  parasites, 
can  not,  in  dignity,  engage  in  any  occupation.     We  should 
be  glad  to  know  when  this  business  axiom  was  engrafted 
upon  our  political  code  ?     Since  when  did  it  become  undig- 
nified to  labor  ? — since  when  unbecoming  for  a  President  to 
engage  in  any  honorable  industry  ?    Did  not  Washington  re- 
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tire  to  his  plantation?  Did  not  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Jackson  manage  to  live  after  retiring  from 
office?  Did  not  John  Quincy  Adams  return  to  Congress, 
and  was  he  not  honored  by  the  act  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Pierce 
and  Mr.  Polk  somehow  get  on  after  being  President?  Did 
not  Mr.  Fillmore  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession? 
Will  not  Mr.  Hayes  somehow  get  along  ?  And  when  Gen- 
eral Garfield  returns  to  Mentor,  can't  he  farm  ?  General 
Grant  is  to  be  pitied  that  fate  has  thrown  around  him 
a  class  of  such  friends — friends  that  would  actually  make 
him  receive  alms  from  a  little  syndicate  of  million- 
aires. No  more  humiliating  position  could  possibly  be 
conceived  for  a  proud  man.  If  General  Grant  receives 
it,  if  indeed,  he  does  not  spurn  it  with  indignation,  we  shall 
have  very  greatly  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood  him. 
If  he  can  be  chosen  senator  for  New  York  or  Illinois,  why 
not  ?  If  he  can  be  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  why 
not?  Have  not  Hamilton,  and  Webster,  and  Clay,  and 
Seward,  and  other  great  men  been  honored  by  such  places? 
If  he  can  be  sent  Minister  to  England,  why  not  ?  Is  he  so 
preeminently  great  that  he  can  not  occupy  a  position  which 
the  most  distinguished  American  gentleman  and  statesman 
have  adorned  ?  Better  be  Supervisor  of  Galena  than  to  place 
himself  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  rich  men.  In  this 
writing  there  is  not  a  thought  nor  a  sentiment  that  would 
not  desire  to  honor  General  Grant.  His  military  service  is 
fully  recognized ;  and  General  Grant  is  none  the  less  es- 
teemed because  the  writer  believes  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  men  deserve  just  as  much  from  their 
country  as  he.  General  Grant  was  educated  by  the  country 
for  its  military  service.  When  he  gave  his  service  to  his 
country  he  paid  a  debt  he  owed — only  this  and  nothing  more. 
The  intelligent  citizen,  who,  from  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty 
enlisted  to  fight  his  country's  battles  as  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
deserves  as  much  as  General  Grant.  He  displayed  a  higher 
courage,  because  he  sought  a  place  of  greater  danger.  The 
man  who  lost  his  life  upon  the  battle-field  sacrified  every 
thing  for  his  country.  General  Grant  sacrificed  nothing. 
General  Grant  might  be  pensioned  as  a  retired  general, 
because  he  gave  up  a  life  position  for  the  Presidential  office. 
This  he  could  accept  with  honor.  To  be  on  the  pension- 
roll  for  military  service  is  an  honorable  place.  To  be 
drooled  over  by  flatterers,  slobbered  over  by  parasites,  and 
humiliated  by  the  receipt  of  gifts  from  rich  men,  is  simply 
dreadful.  Better  be  Belisarius,  poor,  blind,  forgotten,  sitting 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  turning  a  hand-organ  for  alms, 
than  such  a  pensioner. 

The  President's  Message  used  to  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant State  paper.  It  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest, 
and  when  received,  was  read,  and  digested,  and  commented 
on,  It  was  criticised  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
nation,  was  considered  by  all  the  politicians,  and  care- 
fully studied  by  all  reflecting  men.  It  not  only  was  supposed 
to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information  upon  the  condition 
of  the  country,  but  to  foreshadow  the  policy  and  chart  out 
the  political  programme  of  the  future.  President  Hayes's 
message  is  received.  It  is  an  intelligent,  moderate,  common- 
sense  document.  It  gives  a  bird's-eye  review  of  the  past 
year  ;  it  contains  reliable  statistics  ;  it  presents  some  excel- 
lent common-place  suggestions  in  reference  to  governmental 
administration,  and  is  altogether  a  most  respectable  State 
paper.  It  will  go  among  the  nation's  documents  as  one  of 
the  mile-stones  to  mark  the  national  progress.  It  contains 
nothing  new,  nothing  original,  and  in  no  particular  rises 
above  the  average  editorial  review  that  any  respectable  jour- 
nalist might  present  to  his  readers.  There  is  no  information 
in  it  of  which  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  had  not 
already  been  advised.  It  has  been  read  in  Congress,  re- 
spectfully listened  to,  duly  filed  away,  and  the  usual  number 
will  be  ordered  printed.  It  has  furnished  a  text  for  a  great 
many  very  common-place  editorials.  Its  suggestions  will  not 
be  heeded  by  the  national  legislators,  and  it  will  not  be  read 
by  one  person  in  a  thousand  of  the  fifty  millions  of  people  who 
compose  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Less 
interest  will  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of  President  Hayes  be- 
cause he  is  going  out  of  office.  The  king  is  dead,  long  live 
the  king.  In  politics,  we  worship  the  rising  sun.  Exit 
Hayes.  Hurrah  for  Garfield  !  And  yet  Mr.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  has  given  the  nation  one  of  the  very  best  administra- 
tions that  it  has  ever  had.  It  has  fallen  in  an  uneventful, 
but  not  upon  an  unimportant  time.  He  has  left  undone 
a  great  many  things  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  in 
this  lies  the  excellence  and  the  success  of  his  four  years  of 
office.  Upon  him — personally  and  officially — on  his  wife,  on 
his  family,  children,  nephews,  mother-in-law,  aunts,  or 
cousins,  there  rests  no  shadow,  no  stain.  There  has  been  no 
scandal  regarding  him  and  them,  nor  even  gossip,  except  the 
harmless  gossip  that  detected  lemonade  for  wine  at  the  royal 
dinner-table.  There  have  been  no  rings,  nor  jobs,nor  favorit- 
ism,nor  uncleanness  that  have  darkened  the  outer  porch  of  the 
executive  mansion.  The  nation  has  grandly  prospered.  It 
has  progressed  like  an  army  proudly  marching  to  victorious 
music.  The  South  has  advanced  in  line  with  the  material 
progress  of  the  North,  and  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the 
jingling  money-bags.     President   Hayes  has  not  done  this 


thing,  but  he  has  let  the  people  alone,  and  they  have  done  it. 
If  General  Garfield  will  give  us  another  rest— a  continuing 
rest — of  another  four  years,  the  country  will  be  united 
enough,  and  strong  enough,  and  prosperous  enough,  and 
happy  enough,  to  renominate  and  reelect  him.  And  thus  we 
shall  grow  into  civil  service,  and  all  other  reforms  that  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  American  Union  and 
illustrate  the  durability  and  beauty  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. 

The  Sacramento  Record-Union  presents  the  argument  of 
the  illegal  character  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission 
in  a  very  strong  way.  The  United  States  auditor  of  railroad 
accounts,  Mr.  French,  has  scented  danger  to  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  subsidized  railroads,  upon  ascertaining 
that  a  great  share  of  the  business  is  done,  and  the  mails 
transported  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  over  a  road 
that  is  not  sudsidized.  He  fears  that  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  net  earnings  required  to  be  reserved  under  the  sink- 
ing-fund law  may  be  seriously  endangered,  and '  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Southern  road  the  complication  is 
likely  to  become  still  more  serious.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  General  Government  that  the  work  should  be  done  over 
the  longer  lines  of  road — at  all  events,  over  those  roads  in 
which  it  has  an  interest  by  reason  of  the  subsidies  advanced 
to  them  and  the  obligations  existing  therefrom.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  only  looking  out  for  its  own  interest  as  a  creditor 
of  the  subsidized  roads.  Then  what  position  will  it  take  in 
reference  to  this  California  Railroad  Commission,  that  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  freights  and  fares,  and  generally  to  play 
the  deuce  with  railroad  profits,  and  arbitrarily  to  interfere 
with  railroad  business?  If  this  commission  is  at  liberty  to 
"fix"  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  it  may  not  only  destroy  the 
profits  of  the  roads,  but  imperil  the  existence  of  the  sinking 
fund  under  the  Thurman  bill.  If  this  commission  can  step 
in  and  destroy  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road,  it  impairs 
the  mortgage,  makes  it  worthless,  and  the  State  is  placed  in 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  General  Government.  Then 
follows  a  clash  of  jurisdiction.  The  Railroad  Commission 
annuls  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  sets  at  defiance  the  laws  of  Congress.  If  this  is  done 
the  Government  loses  its  security,  and  its  second  mortgage 
is  without  value.  Therefore  says  the  Record- Union  :  "As 
"there  can  be  no  security  against  the  enforcement  of  ruin- 
"ous  rates,  the  United  States  must  demand  the  abrogation 
"of  the  commission.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  not  be  two 
"  systems  of  regulation  and  control  for  the  government  of 
"the  railroads,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  a  conflict  of 
"authority,  the  State  system  must  go  to  the  wall.  The 
"  United  States  will  insist  upon  what  is  nominated  in  the 
"bond,  and  it  will  set  aside  the  communistic  machinery  es- 
tablished by  the  State  to  thwart  its  policy  and  endanger  its 
"  security."  We  are  not  very  clearly  advised  as  to  what  the 
Railroad  Commission  has  accomplished.  It  has  traveled 
free  up  and  down  the  roads  of  the  State,  and  has  junketed 
with  its  friends  ;  but  if  it  has  reduced  anybody's  fare  or 
freight  but  that  of  its  own  members,  we  are  not  advised.  The 
new  Legislature  would  do  well  to  abolish  this  commission, 
and  let  transportation  business  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
trade  and  commerce. 


We  print  the  following  communications.  One  assaults  us 
somewhat  severely,  the  other  commends,  and  both  are  strong 
and  forcible  presentations  of  the  views  of  the  writers.  We 
print  the  first  because  we  can  afford  criticism  if  it  is  not 
abusive,  and  because  this  is  evidently  sincere.  We  said, 
some  months  ago,  that  we  were  always  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications, even  if  anonymous.  It  is  thus  we  get  ideas. 
We  should  prefer  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  a  letter ;  but 
when  an  individual  gives  us  a  thought,  and  imparts  to  us  an 
original  idea,  we  never  ask  him  who  his  father  is.  So,  when 
we  open  a  letter,  if  it  contains  anything  of  value,  we  accept  it. 
We  do  not  always  print  what  we  receive.  Some  is  not  worth  it, 
and  for  much  that  is  valuable  we  have  no  space.  We  read 
everything,  especially  the  anonymous  personal  abuse  that  is 
just  now  coming  to  this  office  very  freely.  We  are  glad  to 
receive  from  our  readers  their  criticisms.  The  criticism  of  a 
friend  is  valuable;  the  compliment  is  an  encouragement.  The 
criticism  of  an  antagonist  is  useful,  and  often  suggestive. 
The  abuse — always  vulgar  and  mispelled — of  an  anonymous 
and  cowardly  blatherskite,  is  at  least  amusing,  and,  as  letters 
must  be  prepaid,  can  do  no  harm  and  helps  to  swell  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government.  Our  correspondent,  "An  Irish- 
man," says  "  the  Argonaut  makes  mince-meat  of  him  as  a 
man  because  he  is  an  Irishman."  This  we  deny.  If  he  is  an 
ignorant  Irishman,  who,  having  but  recently  immigrated  to 
America,  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  run  American  politics  and 
manage  our  political  affairs  ;  and  if,  in  his  ignorance,  he  is 
compelled  to  follow  the  guide  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
then  the  Argonaut  would  like  to  make  mince-meat  of  him, 
and  feed  him  to  the  coyotes,  and  then  make  sausages  of  the 
coyotes  to  poison  ground  squirrels,  as  the  second-best  use  to 
which  ignorance  and  bigotry  can  be  applied.  If  the  Argo- 
naut has  written  any  line  which,  being  properly  inter- 
preted, wounds  the  feelings  of  any  intelligent,  independ- 
ent   Irish   gentleman,  or  that  would  seem  to  question  his 


privilege  to  enjoy  to  its  fullest  extent  his  political  or  re- 
ligious opinions,  or  to  limit  him  in  any  degree  from  the 
exercise  of  all  his  privileges  under  the  law,  and  all  his 
prerogatives  as  an  American  citizen,  then  we  regret  it.  We 
declare  that  we  have  not  done  it.  We  declare  that  we  have 
never  intentionally  uttered  a  sentiment  that  should  question 
the  right  of  bishop,  priest,  or  layman  to  think  what  he 
pleases.  What  we  do  say  is  this  :  We  have  far  too 
many  ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden,  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
Democratic  politicans.  We  think  their  consolidated  in- 
fluence is  bad,  bad  for  our  country,  bad  for  America,  and 
because  we  think  so,  we  say  so.  We  think  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  ought  to  be  repealed — an  immediate,  sweeping, 
total  repeal — and  then  allow  the  reenactment  of  a  better 
digested  law  that  will  consider  the  moral  character,  intelli- 
gence, age,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  every  alien  who  seeks 
to  become  an  American  citizen.  No  honest  reader  who  is 
intelligent  can  misunderstand  our  position.  No  one  will 
affect  to  misrepresent  it  but  a  rogue,  an  ignoramus,  or  the 
editor  of  a  religious  Catholic  newspaper,  or  some  blind  and 
bigoted  idiot  who  does  not  think,  but  only  thinks  he 
thinks. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argonaut  :  I  am  an  Irishman,  given  to 
reading  your  invaluable  illustrator  of  ideas  peculiar  to  Mr.  Pixlev,  and 
exponent  of  views  always  striking  in  their  presentation,  and  sometimes 
original  in  their  conception  if  occasionally  malevolent  in  their  motive. 
I  am  an  Irishman,  let  me  repeat  ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Pixley's 
strictures  from  week  to  week,  I  have  read  the  Argonaut  since  its  initial 
number.  I  am  an  Irishman,  once  more  let  me  repeat  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  but  I  am  also  an  American  citizen,  loyal  to  the  land  of  my 
adoption,  devoted  to  her  destiny,  ready  to  shed  my  blood  in  her  de- 
fense, and  always  prepared  to  denounce  her  detractors  and  to  resent 
her  revilement,  to  repel  any  assault  upon  her  character,  or  bare  my 
breast  to  the  foe  of  her  principles  or  interests.  I  hear  you  ask,  to  what 
purpose  is  all  this  eloquent  airing  of  my  patriotism  ?  Wherefore  does  this 
Irishman  address  the  Argonaut?  I'll  tell  you  in  abbreviated  measure, 
in  very  short  metre.  You  use  your  columns  hebdominadally  to  make 
mince-meat  of  me  as  a  man,  just  because  I  am  Irish.  I  don't  think  you 
do  this  malignantly,  corruptly,  or  out  of  a  corrupt  and  depraved  heart, 
but  you  do  it  nevertheless,  and  do  it  to  my  detriment  and  damage  as 
a  citizen  of  this  republic,  with  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities 
here,  as  dear  to  me  as  they  are  to  you,  native  though  you  be,  and  to 
the  manner  born.  But  the  worst  stroke,  the  most  terrific  thrust,  the 
brutalest  blow,  the  severest  stab,  you  gave  a  week  ago,  when  you 
identified  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  with  the  late  Denis  Kearney. 
That  was  unworthy  of  you,  sir  !  Those  two  men  are  as  opposite 
as  the  antipodes,  in  every  element  of  character,  in  every  attribute 
of  manhood,  in  every  trait  and  impulse  of  humanity.  Kearney 
was  a  lusus  natura:,  a  Corkonian  of  the  crudest  species,  without 
any  suggestion  of  those  fine  veins  of  character  that  distinguish  so 
often  even  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Erin.  Kearney  was  a  monstrosity,  coarse  in  countenance,  vulgar  in 
speech,  repulsive  and  repellant,  notwithstanding  the  nonsense  of  Gen- 
eral Barnes -and  Mr.  Pickering  about  his  magnetism.  But  he  is  de- 
funct and  de  mortals  nit  nisi  bonum.  But  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  patriot  and  a  parliamentarian,  gentle  in 
deportment,  modest  in  mein,  pure  in  speech,  using  only  the  sweet  wa- 
ters of  the  "well  of  English  undefiled;"  a  patrician  by  birth,  with  a 
full  half  strain  of  the  blood  of  America's  great  commodore  of  1812 — 
the  immortal  Commander  Charles  Stewart,  U.  S.  N. — is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent man,  and  yet  he  is  an  Irishman  !  Now,  let  me  ask  you  (you  will 
pardon  my  trespass  upon  your  time  and  type),  have  you  studied  the 
Land  League  movement?  Do  you  know  there  is  neither  blood  nor 
blather  in  it? — that  it  is  a  cause  as  righteous  as  any  that  ever  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  liberty-loving  people  since  the  tea  was  thrown  over  in 
Boston  harbor,  or  since  the  barons  worked  their  grand  old  racket  at 
Runnymede?  I  have  written  five-fold  more  than  I  contemplated  at  the 
outstart,  but — excuse  me  for  remarking — you  made  my  gorge  rise  when 
you  made  the  odious  comparison  of  the  brainless  bloviator,  Denis 
Kearney,  with  that  grand  apostle  of  the  new  Irish  civilization,  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell.  Why,  Mr.  Pixley,  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  honor  Kear- 
ney in  New  York  by  kicking  him.  No  more  would  the  gallant  founder 
of  the  league,  Michael  Davitt,  who  was  here  a  short  while  ago — a  pure 
and  unpretending  son  of  the  soil,  eloquent  and  earnest  in  his  lofty  ex- 
pression of  an  honest  and  pure  purpose.  You  know  Kearney,  but  you 
do  not  know  the  Irishmen  of  the  mold  of  Parnell,  Davitt,  and  John 
Dillon.  Look  into  the  Land  League  first,  and  then  criticise  the  coun- 
trymen of  your  correspondent.         Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

An  Irishman. 


Alviso,  Cal.,  Dec.  7,  1880. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  An  old  farmer  living  near  Alviso  is  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Argo?iaut,  (and  enjoys  it  too),  particularly  the  articles  in 
regard  to  the  Catholics,  their  aims  and  intention  in  respect  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Well,  that  old  farmer  am  I.  I  attended  public  school  till 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  have  not  attended  a  public  school,  or  any 
other  since  ;  still  I  know  enough  to  appreciate  the  blessings  our  public 
schools  confers  on  our  laboring  poor.  That  our  schools  are  not  perfect 
is  certainly  true.  As  for  myself  I  think  they  undertake  too  much,  and 
believe  that  a  public  school  should  only  endeavor  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  with  perhaps,  a  little 
vocal  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  study.  When  one  becomes  a 
good  reader,  he  has  open  to  him,  and  the  means  given  him,  to  acquire 
all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of.  I  did  not  start  to  write  this  for 
publication,  and  don't  suppose  you  would  publish  it  if  I  had.  I  don't 
intend  to  criticise  Mr.  White's  article  on  our  Public  Schools,  or  reply  to 
Mr.  Montgomery's  tirade  against  them,  and  in  favor  of  parochial 
schools,  for  I  think  the  Argonaut  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  That  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  close  our  public  schools,  and 
to  stop  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  to  me  is  very  evident. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Catholic  organ  at  St.  Louis  announced  that  the 
time  would  come  in  Amercia  when  the  Catholics  would  have  the  power 
in  their  hands,  and  when  they  did  have  it  they  ' '  would  send  free  schools, 
free  speech,  and  free  press  to  hell,  where  they  belong."  But  on  these 
matters  you  are  better  posted  than  I  am.  Yet  there  is  one  criticism  on 
their  claim  for  parochial  schools  on  account  of  teaching  religion,  and 
objection  to  our  common  schools  on  account  of  their  being  godless, 
that  I  have  not  seen  made.  It  may  be  your  intention  to  make  it ;  but  it 
can  do  no  harm  for  me  to  suggest  it  here.  That  is,  if  their  parochial 
schools  are  better  than  our  common  schools,  on  account  of  their  teach- 
ing religion  and  making  better  citizens,  the  fruits  of  that  system  will 
show  it.  Let  us  apply  the  test ;  lest  us  have  the  State-prison  statistics, 
(and  you  can  get  them),  and  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that  a  large  per 
centage  are  Catholics  ;  that  the  Catholic  Church  furnishes  moreauthors  of 
crime  than  all  the  other  churches  combined,  not  excludiug  the  heathen 
Chinee.  Let  me  mention  another  thing.  Their  system  of  parochial 
schools  keeps  their  people  in  ignorance.  In  Ireland,  in  Portugal,  and 
in  Spain,  where  common  schools  are  not  known,  and  where  education 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  ignorance  prevails  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  crime  too,  among  that  class  in  America.  I  was  census 
enumerator  for  this  and  Milpitas  Township.  I  numbered  over  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  and  all  the  white  adult  persons  I  found  who  could 
not  read  or  write  were  either  Irish  or  Portuguese,  save  one  man,  and  he 
was  bom  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
be  opposed  to  a  higher  education  than  our  common  schools  afford.  My 
sons  have  taken  a  classical  college  course,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
result ;  but  I  would  sustain  our  common  schools  at  all  hazards, 
notwithstanding  the  Catholic  opposition.  Excuse  my  intrusion  on  your 
time.  I  have  hastily  written  this  at  night  after  my  day's  w  k  was  done, 
and  without  much  premeditation  on  the  subject. 
Respectfully,  yours, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  WOMAN'S  LOGIC. 

From  the  French  of  GabrieUe  de  St.  Andre. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Paris  season.  In  a  richly- 
furnished  boudoir  of  the  Chausse  d' An  tin  a  woman 
was  seated.  She  was  young,  not  beautiful,  and  yet 
most  attractive.  There  was  an  inexpressible  charm, 
a  winning  grace,  that  wielded  a  fascination  more  po- 
tent than  the  lure  of  mere  physical  beauty.  On  the 
desk  before  her  lay  an  open  letter  that  here  and  there 
was  blurred  by  a  tear-drop.  Scanning  the  contents 
thoughtfully,  the  writer  at  length  read  slowly  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"Henri:  I  have  been  told  that  which  demands  an  ex- 
planation. As  you  are  aware,  I  leave  Paris  to-night.  Be- 
fore I  depart  we  must  meet.  It  is  urgent.  I  will  be  frank 
with  you.  You  shall  know  all,  and  on  your  answer  depends 
my  decision.  I  will  not  condemn  you  without  judgment. 
You,  and  you^alone,  shall  explain.  I  will  believe  only  your 
work,  for  I  have  loved  you  too  dearly  to  insult  that  love  by 
base  doubts,  and  until  I  know  that  the  knell  of  that  love  has 
sounded,  I  am  still  Yours,  Valentine." 

"The  words  are  not  harsh,"  continued  the  reader, 
reflectively.  "They  do  not  express  distrust,  though 
they  imply  resolve." 

As  she  said  these  words,  Madame  de  Bayard  folded 
the  missive,  directed  the  envelope,  and  then  touched 
the  bell,  a  summons  answered  instantly. 

"You  will  take  this  note  to  Monsieur  Dalois. 
Jeanne,  and  bring  me  his  answer,"  was  the  direction 
given. 

"  Monsieur  Dalois  has  just  entered  the  salon,  mad- 
arne,"  responded  her  listener. 

"Then  hand  him  my  note,  and  tell  him  to  attend 
me  here  when  he  has  read  its  contents." 

"Yes,  madame,"  responded  Jeanne,  as  she  quickly 
withdrew. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  girl,  Valentine  de  Bay- 
ard bowed  her  head  and  buried  her  face  in  her  clasped 
hands.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  room 
save  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  gilt  clock  that 
adorned  the  mantel,  and  as  the  pendulum  swung  to 
and  fro  the  air  seemed  to  moan  the  words  :  "  Never 
more!  nevermore!"  and  the  heart  of  the  listener 
throbbed  painfully. 

Valentine  de  Bayard  had  been  born  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  was,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  espoused 
to  a  man  of  sixty,  whose  mature  years  rendered  love 
impossible,  and  whose  harsh  nature  crushed  esteem, 
putting  happiness  to  flight.  Madame  de  Bayard  bad . 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  became  a  widow.  Alone  in  the  gay  capital, 
wealthy  and  fascinating,  surrounded  by  a  world  of 
pleasure,  Valentine  de  Bayard,  at  the  close  of  her 
days  of  conventional  mourning,  found  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  attention.  Of  the  many  who 
paid  assiduous  court,  the  one  most  cordially  received 
by  Valentine  was  Henri  Dalois.  This  fact  soon  be- 
came understood.  But  while  the  devotions  of  Dalois 
were  accepted  by  Madame  de  Bayard,  the  assiduous 
attentions  of  an  opposing  rival,  a  rich  Austrian,  were 
unremitting.     In  the  fact  that  Henri  Dalois  was  a 

married  man,  Monsieur  de  B placed  his  hope  of 

ultimate  success. 

A  current  topic  of  the  Paris  season  had  been  the 
intimacy  of  Dalois  and  Madame  de  Bayard.  At  a 
reception  given  on  the  day  previous  to  the  writing  of 
the  letter  above  quoted,  Valentine  had  heard  that 
which  had  opened  before  her  a  new  view  of  her  life, 
and  had  led  her  to  the  desire  for  an  interview  with 
Henri  Dalois. 

Madame  de  Bayard  had  never  met  the  wife  of  Da- 
lois ;  and,  while  recognizing  in  her  existence  a  barrier 
to  marriage,  she  nevertheless  believed  herself  to  be  the 
sole  recipient  of  Dalois's  love.  But  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  after  the  sending  of  the  note  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  recipient,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  lengthen 
into  hours. 

As  the  sound  of  a  quick  footfall  in  the  corridor 
greeted  her  attention,  Valentine  raised  her  head. 
Tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  and  a  faint  flush  tinged 
her  cheeks.  A  brief  moment,  and  then  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Dalois  entered  the  boudoir. 

"Valentine,"  he  said,  approaching  her  eagerly,  "  I 
have  read  your  note  carefully,  but  can  not  compre- 
hend its  meaning." 

"  It  is  to  explain  all  that  I  have  sent  for  you,"  was 
the  gentle  response.  "  Before  reverting  to  the  subject 
of  this  letter,  dear  Henri,"  continued  Madame  de 
Bayard,  "  we  will  call  up  a  few  thoughts  of  our  past. 
Have  you  forgotten  our  first  meeting?" 

"No,  my  darling,  it  was  at  the  opera.      '  The  Hu- 
guenots '  was  given." 
"Yes;  what  followed  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask?  "  questioned  Dalois.  "  Let  us 
rather  speak  of  our  love  for  each  other,  of  your  pro- 
posed visit  to  Vienna,  of  our  next  meeting." 

"Answer  me.  Henri,"  replied  Valentine  gently, 
but  in  a  tone  that  wTas  calm  and  resolute  ;  ' '  this  is  no 
idle  moment.  Search  your  memory,  and  tell  me 
again  the  brief  story  of  our  love  life." 

There  was  a  world  of  tenderness  in  Madame  de 
Bayard's  voice  as  she  said  these  words,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  as  though  seeking  to  suppress  keen 
emotion. 

"  You  desire,  dear  Valentine,  that  I  repeat  again 
the  story  of  my  love?  "  responded  Dalois.  "  Listen, 
then.  From  the  moment  that  I  saw  you  first  I  loved 
you.  I  had  known  many  beautiful  women,  but  none 
whose  nature  bore  more  truly  the  impress  of  truth 
and  faith  than  your  own.  I  learned  that  you  were  a 
widow,  and  almost  a  stranger  in  Paris.  My  visits  at 
your  hotel  became  frequent,  and  at  length  I  saw  that 
I  was  no  longer  regarded  as  an  ordinary  guest,  but 
that  you  had  learned  to  look  for  my  coming.  This, 
your  smile  of  welcome  and  a  new  light  in  your  eyes 
told  me  only  too  truly.  The  words  of  love  that  had 
so  long  burned  upon  my  lips  were  spoken,  and  you 
learned  to  read  my  heart." 

' '  And  I,  was  I  silent  ?  "  questioned  Valentine,  sadly. 
1 '  No,  my  beloved, "  resumed  Dalois,  ' '  your  price- 
less love  became  my  own.  A  love  generous  in  its 
warmth,  true  in  its  devotion.  The  one  cloud  that 
marred  my  happiness  was  the  thought  that  from  you 
1  had  withheld  a  secret,  Knowing  that  Monsieur  de 
Bayard  had  so  willed  bis  wealth  that  if  you  married 
again  the  estate  would  revert  to  a  nephew,  and  real- 
izing my  own  dependence  upon  my  father  and  my 
inability  to  support  you,  I  failed  to  confess  that  I  was 
married." 

"True,  but  the  knowledge  you  had  withheld  an- 
other confided.  It  was  then,  stung  by  the  deception, 
I  sought  to  separate  from  you.  Do  you  remember, 
dear  Henri,  why  I  relinquished  my  resolve?  Why  I 
remained  ?  " 

"Yes,  Valentine,"  continued  Dalois,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  was  because  I  then  frankly  told  you  all.  I  laid 
before  you  the  picture  of  my  life,  and  then  awaited 
your  answer." 

It  was  because  you  told  me  that  your   marriage 
ii'id  brought  you  no  happiness.     It  was  because  you 


told  me  that  save  in  nanu  Aline  Dalois  was  not  yoiu 
wife,  and  that  your  love  your  faith,  I  held.  In  your 
vows  I  placed  trust,  and  believing  you  loved  me  I 
gave  you  the  heart  that  reason  and  prudence  bade  roe 
withhold," 

"Have  I  not  loved  you  in  return?"  questioned 
Dalois. 

"  It  is  to  answer  that  question  truly  that  you  are 
here,"  responded  Valentine.  "There  are  many  wo- 
men, Henri,  who  love,  but  their  hearts  are  like  the 
clay  that  yields  to  the  touch  of  the  sculptor,  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  will  that  moulds  them.  They  are 
caught  by  every  passing  passion,  and  blindly  believe 
they  love  and  are  loved,  while  only  the  mere  toy  of  a 
fleeting  fancy.  The  world  abounds  in  such.  But 
there  are  others  whose  love  becomes  a  part  of  their 
life.  They  are  lavish,  unstinting  in  their  devotion, 
holding  love  sacred ;  but,  as  their  passion  has  its 
root  in  the  very  depths  of  their  being,  as  they  give 
all,  so  do  they  require  all.  I  loved  you,  and  there- 
fore vowed  to  be  faithful  to  that  'love.  Such  was 
your  pledge  to  me.  I  have  kept  my  vow.  How  is  it 
with  you?" 

"Valentine,  can  it  be  possible  that  you  distrust 
me?  "  questioned  Dalois.  impetuously. 

"No,  I  only  wish  to  be  reassured.  Therefore,  I 
wTote  the  note  you  have  read,"  responded  Madame 
de  Bayard,  her  dark  eyes  riveted  upon  the  face  of  her 
listener. 

"I  neither  understand  your  question  nor  your  note," 
replied  Dalois,  in  a  low  tone  of  annoyance. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I  received 
from  Monsieur  de  B- an  offer  of  marriage,"  re- 
sumed Valentine. 

"  Which  you  have  refused?" 

"  No.  It  is  you  shall  tell  me  what  reply  to  accord. " 

"There  is  but  one,"  responded  Dalois  :  "you  will 
decline." 

"Such  is  my  hope,  but  circumstances  must  con- 
trol," continued  .Madame  de  Bayard.  "Henri,  I 
have  written  two  answers,  and  it  is  you  who  will  de- 
cide whether  I  refuse  or  accept." 

"Valentine,  do  you  love  me?"  exclaimed  Dalois. 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  feeling,  as,  kneeling  beside 
his  listener,  he  clasped  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 
drew  her  to  his  breast. 

'■  Do  I  love  you?"  responded  Madame  de  Bayard, 
dreamily.  "Yes;  never  more  fervently  than  now." 
As  she  spoke  a  wistful  expression  stole  over  her  feat- 
ures, and  the  expressive  eyes  searched  longingly  the 
face  of  her  listener. 

' '  Why,  then ,  has  this  sudden  change  crept  over 
you?"  questioned  Dalois. 

"  Because,  as  my  love  is  no  common  love,  so  is  my 
will  no  ordinary  will.  I  understand  but  one  meaning 
in  faithful  love,  and  that  which  I  accord  I  require. 
Have  you  kept  faith  with  me?  " 

' '  Do  you  doubt  me  ?  "  replied  Dalois,  his  eyes  bent 
before  those  of  his  companion. 

"  Believing  in  your  tuth,  I  appeal  to  you,  Henri. 
You  will  answer  me  frankly.  Is  your  love,  your  de- 
votion all  mine  ?  Does  no  other  woman  share  your 
caresses  with  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Valentine!*1  exclaimed  Dalois,  reproachfully. 

"  Who,  then,  is  the  father  of  the  child  Madame 
Dalois  has  just  given  birth  to  ?  " 

A  moment  of  silence  followed.  The  eyes  of  Val- 
entine were  riveted  upon  the  face  of  her  companion ; 
and,  as  she  noted  the  play  of  varied  emotions,  the 
conflict  of  feeling  imprinted'  thereon,  the  truth  so  fully 
realized  became  forcible. 

' '  Will  you  not  listen  to  me,  Valentine?  "  urged  Da- 
lois, as,  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace,  Mad- 
ame de  Bayard  crossed  the  boudoir  and  took  from  a 
cabinet  a  sealed  note.  "Surely,  you  will  let  me 
speak  !  "  he  continued,  his  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  It  is  useless — I  have  my  answer,"  was  the  reply, 
proudly  given  ;  and  in  another  moment  the  silver  bell 
rung  its  appeal,  and  Jeanne  entered  the  room. 

"  Let  this  letter  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  Hotel 
des  Prince." 

"  Is  there  any  answer,  madame?" 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  reply,  and  again  Madame  de 
Bayard  was  alone  with  her  guest. 

"To  whom  was  that  letter  addressed  ?  "  questioned 
Dalois,  eagerly. 

"To  Monsieur  de  B ." 

' '  What  were  its  contents  ?  " 

"  Acceptance  of  his  offer  of  marriage." 

"  Valentine  !  "  exclaimed  Dalois,  passionately, 
"  what  does  this  mean?" 

"It  means." responded  Madame  de  Bayard,  "that 
you  have  deceived  me.  You  can  not  deny  your  own 
son.     Henceforth  we  are  strangers." 


The  first  mention  made  in  ancient  history  of  the 
crab  is  by  one  ..^Esop,  who  was  a  Greek  newspaper 
man,  and  who  lived  about  the  year  600  B.  C.  Like 
the  man  who  stuffed  the  ballot-box,  he  is  much  in- 
volved in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  iEsop  heard  the 
paternal  ancestor  of  a  promising  young  crab,  who 
was  inclined  to  associate  with  fast  horses  and  the  like, 
give  the  latter  some  good  advice.  Said  the  old  crab : 
"My  son,  you  are  bringing  disgrace  on  the  family. 
You  run  around  too  much,  and  have  contracted  bad 
habits.  You  must  walk  straight  from  now  on." 
"Perhaps  I  will,  governor,  if  you  will  only  manage 
to  keep  out  of  the  saloons  yourself."  The  eider  crab 
grew  pensive,  and,  having  resolved  on  reformation, 
never  again  was  seen  to  enter  a  saloon  through  the 
front  door.  ./Esop  says  be  actually  overheard  the 
foregoing  conversation — which  only  goes  to  show  what 
kind  of  a  newspaper  man  jEsop  really  was.  Unfort- 
unately, there  was  no  stenographer  present ;  so  ^Esop 
can  palm  off  as  many  fables  as  he  pleases  on  the 
public. 

CLVIIL— Sunday,  December  iz.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Sbc 

Persons. 

Soup— Gumbo  Filled 

Fried  Trout. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 

Green  Peas.     Scalloped  Tomatoes.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Roast  Pork — Apple  Sauce. 

String  Bean  Salad. 
Orange  Ice.  Sponge  Cake. 
Fruit-bowl — Apples,  Bananas,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Grapes. 
To  Scallop  Tomatoes. — Peel  as  many  tomatoes  as  are 
required ;  cut  into  slices,  and  place  in  a  pudding-dish— first, 
a  layer  of  tomatoes,  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  also  seasoned  with,  butter,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  Thus  alternate  the  layers  until  the  dish  is 
nearlyfull,  having  tomatoes  last.  Cover  tightly,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  forty  minutes. 

To  Make  Orange  Ice.— Take  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  orange  juice,  and  one-half  pints  of  water;  sttr  in  one- 
half  pound  of  pulverized  crushed  sugar.  Pare  thin  the  rind 
of  six  oranges ;  place  in  a  bowl,  and  pour  the  juice  and  su- 
gar over  them,  and  let  them  stand  an  hour ;  then  strain  the 
liquor  into  a  freezer,  and  freeze  as  cream.  When  frozen,  put 
into  a  mold  and  freeze  again. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Bracelet. 
Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist 
For  what  other  reason  is't, 

But  to  show  thee  how?,  in  part, 

Thou  my  pretty  captive  art? 

— But  thy  bond-slave  is  my  heart, 

"Tis  but  silk  thatbindeth  thee. 
Snap  the  thread  and  thou  art  free  ; 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me. 

I  am  bound  and  fast  bound,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go  ; 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so  ! 

— Thomas  Merrick. 


A  Girl's  Love-Song-. 
It  was  an  April  morning 

When  my  true  love  went  out ; 
The  wind  had  never  a  warning, 

The  sky  had  never  a  doubt 
Fair  and  fugitive  lustres 

Flitted  o'er  thought  and  speech  ; 
Hopes  were  banging  in  clusters, 

A  little  out  of  reach. 

He  wandered,  he  and  no  other, 

Down  by  the  little  white  brook  ; 
The  stones  sang  one  to  another, 

' '  A  king  is  coming  !     Look ! " 
Ihe  brook  said,  cooing  and  creeping, 

"  Peep,  and  you  shall  see!  " 
Through  the  leaves  he  went  peeping, 

And  there  he  saw — me. 

Saw  me,  took  me,  crowned  me. 

There  as  I  stood  in  my  shame  ; 
I  knew  that  he  had  found  me 

Before  I  knew  his  name. 
I  went  as  I  was  fated, 

Faint  with  fear  and  surprise  '. 
A  week  and  a  day  I  waited 

Before  I  saw  his  eyes. 

I  had  never  a  whisper 

For^Jl  the  words  he  said  ; 
But  the  brook  was  a  pleasant  lisper, 

It  talked  to  him  instead. 
Brook,  you  told  my  emotion, 

Hearing  him  plight  his  vow  ; 
Brook,  you  have  not  a  notion 

What  I  feel  for  him  now. 


After. 
After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun  ; 

After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves  ; 
Silver  stars  when  the  day  is  done  ; 

After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 

After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky  ; 

After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves  ; 
Quiet  woods  when  the  winds  go  by  ; 

After  the  battle,  peaceful  graves. 

After  the  knell,  the  wedding  bells  ; 

After  the  bud,  the  radiant  rose  ; 
Joyful  greeting  from  sad  farewells  ; 

After  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 

After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed  ; 

After  the  flight,  the  downy  nest ; 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed  ; 

After  the  shadowy  river,  rest. 

That  Matinee. 
She  might  have  been  a  banker's  daughter. 

With  millions  of  the  yellow  ore; 
She  might  have  been — as  I've  since  thought  her — 

A  shop  girl  in  a  dollar-store — 
An  heiress  or  a  smile-provider — 

Which  of  the  two  I  can  not  say ; 
I  only  know  I  sat  beside  her, 
That  matinee. 

Brown-haired,  white- throated,  lilac-kidded; 

Slim  waist,  close  clasped  in  violet  silk; 
Blue  eyes,  long-lashed  and  lily-lidded, 

And  teeth  like  ivory  dipped  in  milk ; 
Two  lips,  red-ripe,  dew-wet,  which  thrilled  me. 

Responsive  to  their  varying  play 

My  gracious  me  1  how  dead  she  killed  me, 
That  matinee. 

And  when  between  the  acts,  quick  meeting, 

The  orchestra  breathed  music's  boon, 
Her  little  foot  in  rythmic  beating 
Kept  dainty  time  to  every  tune. 
"  Oh,  my  offense  is  rank,"  and  rankle 
In  my  bosom  'twill  for  aye — 
I  tried,  but  failed,  to  see  her  ankle, 
That  matinee. 

The  curtain  fell ;  and  unattended 
I  watched  her  as  she  tripped  along, 

Until  at  last  her  figure  blended, 
Far  distant,  with  the  hurrying  throng. 

All's  done.     But  one  regret  still  lingers — 
We  always  know,  too  late,  the  way — 

I  think  I  should  have  pressed  her  fingers, 
That  matinee ! 

Miniature  of  Thackeray. 
A  nature  not  at  first  sight  meant  to  win, 

That  quickly,  for  protection,  grows  without. 

To  safely  fence  its  tenderness  about, 
And  fold  the  sweet  virginities  within  ; 
Just  as  you  find  a  nest,  whose  outer  form 

Looks  grimly  rugged  when  the  boughs  are  bare  ; 

The  birds  have  flown — you  peep  inside,  and  there  ! 
How  softly  it  is  lined  ;  how  brooding  warm. 

******* 
He  kept  his  show-box  scant  of  mirrors  where 

You  saw  Eternity,  whose  worlds  we  pass 

Darkly  by  daylight ;  but,  with  many  a  glass, 
Reflecting  all  the  humors  of  the  Fair  : 
The  thousand  shapes  of  vanity  and  sin, 

Toy-stalls  of  Satan  ;  the  mad  masquerade  ; 

The  floating  pleasures  that  before  them  played  ; 
The  foolish  faces  following,  all  a-grin. 
He  slyly  pricked  the  bubbles  that  we  blew  ; 

He  cheered  us  on  to  chase  our  thistle-down  ; 

Crowning  the  window  with  a  fool's-cap  crown, 
And  bonbons  mottoed  in  quaint  mockery  threw, 
Then  in  the  merry  midst  some  strange,  sad  words 

Would  touch  the  springof  tears.  His  eyes  were  dry, 

And,  as  your  laughter  ceased,  were  wondering  why? 
Laugh  on  !    He  only  struck  the  minor  chords. 

— Gerald  Massey. 


ARBUGKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


^£-It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  ever)'  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAX    FRAXCISCO,    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


ti 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT    REDUCTION   IN    PRICES 


H- 


A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  EE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubbei 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLO  THING-"  C."   ■ 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill.  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill.  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting.  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers*  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers*  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge.  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies*  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--" B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  — Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos  —60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percna  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -  MANAGER 


w 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  alt  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MONTEREY  I 
The  Great  Winter  Watering  Place 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


0 


NLY    FOUR    HOURS    RAILROAD 

ride  from  San  Francisco,  through  the  gardens  and 
grovesof  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  Valleys.  The 
Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  It  is  new  and  roomy,  and  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
ocean  beach,  and  is  surrounded  by  mammoth  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  The  broad  verandahs  of  this  hotel  afford  excel- 
lent promenades  in  rainy  weather.  The  climate  of  Monte- 
rey is  ten  degrees  wanner  in  winter  than  San  Francisco,  and 
is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  who  have  lung  and  throat 
diseases.  People  seeking  rest  or  recreation  will  find  this  an 
elegant  winter  resort.  Hotel  fares,  to  those  remaining  a 
week  or  more,  made  very  reasonable.  Special  accommoda- 
tions for  bridal  parties.  Trains  for  Monterey  leave  San 
Francisco  at  10:40  A.  M.  and  3:30  P.  M.  daily. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 
WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WA1TE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 

(J»«0aweek.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
V>/<=     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

0  r  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free,    Ad- 
Vj     dress  STINSON  k  CO.,  Portknd,  Maine. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Prang's  Cards,  Marcus  Hard's  Cards,  and  De  La 
Rue's,  in  the  city. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

691  Market  St.,  Nucleus  Building,  opn.  Kearny. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  directed  to  the  following   ELEGANT  DESIGNS   in 
ART   FURNITURE, 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

Now  to  be  seen  in  our  Salesrooms,  comprising  : 

Ebony  Engraved  Panel  Bedroom  Sets,  Ebony  Parlor  Sets-Vari- 
ous Designs,  Ebony  Cabinet  and  Centre  Tables,  Elizabethan, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Egyptian  Bedroom  Sets—in  Mahogany,  Ebony, 
and  Walnut. 

ALSO,    A    FULL    LINE    OF    ART    FURNITURE. 


These  Goods  are  the  most  Recherche  ever  irnported  to  this  Coast. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
230,  323,  334,  and  336  Bush  Street. 


HOLIDAY  HATS 

FOR 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN, 

In  large  variety  and  all  prices,  just  opened  by 

?RMANN,  THE  HATTER, 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


GREENBAUM  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS    AND    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER. 
PEREMPTORY  AUCTION  SALE,  BY  CATALOGUE,  OF 

HOLIDAY  AND  FANCY  C00D8 

Comprising  the  Entire  Stock  of 

MESSRS.  H.  SIERING  &  CO. 

No.  19  Montgomery  Street,  under  Lick  House, 

COMNENGINC  FRIDAY,  DEC.  10, 1880,  AT  II  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

And  daily  at  same  hour,  until  the  Entire  Stock  is  disposed  of, 

CONSISTING    IN    PART   OF 

French  Clocks  and  Mantel  Sets,  Bronze  Statuary,  Vienna  Bronze 
Ware,  Parian  Marble  Statuettes,  Crystal  Glassware,  Bohemian, 
Enameled,  Glass,  and  Porcelain  Ware ;  Carved  Wood  Ware,  In- 
laid French  Furniture,  Cabinets,  Tables,  Flower  Stands,  etc.,  etc. 
Russia  Leather  Goods,  Glove  and  Handkerchief  Boxes,  Porte- 
monaies,  Cigar  Cases,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Fancy  Articles. 


We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  public  to  this  rare  opportunity  of  procuring  Fine  Goods  at  public 
sale,  without  reserve. 

J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  Esq.,  will  act  as  Auctioneer  during  this  sale. 

Goods  will  be  on  exhibition  on  Monday,  December  6,  1880,  and  catalogues  can  be  obtained  on  the 
premises,  No.  19  Montgomery  Street,  or  at  our  office,  115  and  117  Bush  Street.     TERMS — CASH. 
Goods  will  be  delivered  on  each  day  of  sale. 

GREENBAUM    &    CO.,   AUCTIONEERS. 


Jewelry  Fifty  Per  Cent  Below  Cost. 

The  auctioneer's  hammer  wielded  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
French,  at  Messrs.  Kohler  &  Ritter' s  jewelry  estab- 
lisment,  20  Post  Street,  is  bringing  some  rare  bar- 
gains before  the  public.  When  goods  are  being  sold 
at  fifty  per  cent  less  than  cost,  it  behooves  one  to  not 
let  the  opportunity  slip  to  make  purchases  in  this  line. 
What  shall  we  say  to  a  beautiful  silver  tea  set,  in  six 
pieces,  original  cost  $70,  being  sold  for  529?  or  a 
lady's  fine  gold  watch,  made  expressly  for  Messrs. 
Koehler  &  Ritter,  ruby  jeweled,  stem-winder  and  stem- 
setter,  18  karats  fine,  exquisitely  enameled,  cost  $125, 
sold  for  $70  ?  or  an  exquisite  and  elaborate  cameo 
set  of  jewelry,  cost  5300,  set  with  large  pearls,  sold 
for  5115.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  items  noted  on 
a  visit  to  the  sale.  Let  us  look  further  at  notes  taken 
while  casually  looking  on  as  a  spectator.  A  hand- 
some tea  bell,  cost  $3.50,  sold  for  50  cts. ;  solid  gold 
ear  rings,  cost  $18,  sold  for  $6.25  ;  caning  set,  best 
of  steel,  ivory  handles,  cost  $18,  sold  for  $5  ;  fine 
ivory-handled  table  knives,  cost  518,  sold  for  58.50 
per  doz.,  same  plated  with  12  pwts.  of  silver,  solid 
handle,  for  53.50  per  doz.  ;  opera  glass,  cost  $15,  sold 
for  52  ;  set  of  gents  studs,  cost  518,  sold  for  $3 ;  solid 
gold  bangle  ring  set  with  six  diamonds  and  six  rubies, 
cost  540,  sold  for  $11  ;  a  fine  chain-gold  bracelet,  50 
pwts.  of  solid  gold,  cost  $100,  sold  for  552;  solid 
gold  bangs  elegandy  emameled,  cost  $25,  sold 
for  $16.50 ;  a  fine  solid  gold  ring,  set  with  ru- 
bies, sapphires,  and  diamonds,  cost  565,  sold  for 
522  ;  an  elegant  cameo  set  of  jewelry,  artistic- 
ally cut,  set  with  large  pearls,  cost  Saco,  sold 
for  $90  ;  solid  silver  pie-knife,  cost  $20,  sold  for  $10 ; 
solid  gold  jewelry,  set  with  garnets  and  pearls,  cost 
$30,  sold  for  $10  ;  solid  silver  berry-spoon,  cost  518, 
sold  for  $8.50;  an  elegant  butter-dish  sold  for  $5  ;  cut 
glass  castors  sold  for  $4  ;  a  gold  bangle-ring,  set  with 
diamonds,  turquois,  and  pearls,  sold  for  $15;  a  hand- 
some toilet  stand,  silver  mountings,  cost  $30,  sold  for 
$6.75  ;  a  magnificent  heavy-plated  salver,  engraved  in 
antique  designs,  cost  565,  sold  for  $31  ;  a  handsome 
fruit-dish,  china  set  on  silver-plated  stand,  cost  $22, 
sold  for  $5.50  ;  another  elegant  salver,  cost  siS,  sold 
for  $8  ;  a  ladies'  fine  gold  watch,  stem-winder  and 
stem-setter,  full-jeweled,  18  karats  fine,  cost  $125,  sold 
for  565.  Every  article  sold  is  guaranteed  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Bonestel  to  be  as  represented  by  the  auctioneer. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  that  purchasers 
of  holiday  goods  will  find  to  their  advantage,  if  they 
will  call  at  No.  20  Post  Street  The  rooms  will  be 
open  during  the  evening  the  coming  week.  Every 
class  of  goods  will  be  found  here,  from  a  solid  gold 
thimble  up  to  a  large  solid-silver  punch-bowl,  hand- 
somely designed  and  engraved.  This  latter  fine  piece 
of  art  we  are  assured  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less 
than  $1,200,  the  silver  entering  into  it  weighing  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  pure  silver. 
We  were  also  shown  a  magnificent  solid-silver 
epergne,  that  is  used  as  an  ornamental  centre-piece 
for  the  table.  The  establishment,  for  this  handsome 
piece,  received  the  prize  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  and 
it  could  not  be  manufactured  for  less  than  51,000. 
The  goods  embrace  diamonds  from  one-quarter 
karats  up  to  twelve  karats,  and  watches  of  every  de- 
scription, among  others  the  valuable  and  elegant 
ladies'  star  watches,  that  cost  5175.  Among  the  dia- 
monds we  noted  some  elegant  rings,  set  with  stones 
of  the  first  water ;  and  it  will  be  but  stating  a  truth 
that  is  well  known  when  we  say  the  class  of  goods  to 
be  sold  are  of  the  very  finest,  for  this  establishment 
has  not  offered  to  the  public  any  other.  The  plate  to 
be  sold  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Koehler  & 
Ritter,  as  well  as  designed  by  first-class  workmen. 
The  visitors  to  the  sale  may  examine  any  of  the  goods, 
and  be  perfectly  satisfied  before  bidding.  -  These 
goods  are  all  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  any  article 
called  for  will  be  offered  at  the  will  of  the  purchaser. 


PRANG'S   PRIZE   XMAS   CARDS 
Have  been  received  by  the  fine-art  and  book  stores. 


Children  Cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.  No 
article  has  ever  proved  equally  satisfactory  to  physi. 
cians,  profitable  to  mothers,  or  beneficial  to  children- 
Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  allays  Feverishness,  de- 
stroys Worms,  and  cures  Wind-colic,  Sour-curd, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Rash.  What  gives  health  to  the  child, 
promotes  rest  for  the  mother. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  Mucous,  Snuffles.  Deaf- 
ness, Crackling  Sensations  in  the  Head,  Foetid  Breath, 
Nasal  -Twang,  and  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  are  signs 
of  Catarrh.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery 
of  a  constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is 
the  only  remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this 
terrible  malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  CATARRH  CURE 
is  sold  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  5r_5o  a  package. 
Descriptive  pamphlets  MAILED  free. 


Bed-ridden  Cripples,  mortification  from  Frost- 
bites, the  agony  of  a  Burn  or  Scald,  Swellings  from 
Strains  or  Bruises,  the  Tortures  from  Rheumatic 
Pains  and  Weak  Back,  a  lame  horse  cured  and  a  doc- 
tor's bill  saved,  may  all  come  from  one  botde  of  Cen- 
taur Liniment.     An  invaluable  remedy  in  any  house. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


DECORATIVE  ART 
Taught  in  oils,  water  color,  and  porcelain  painting. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  room  57. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  51.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  525  to  550  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store) ,  .S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  .17  Mo:    , ornery  St. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Mc 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


DRAMA. 

To  the  long  list  of  daring  debutantes  who  have  se- 
lected San  Francisco  as  the  initial  point  of  a  great 
career,  and  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  be  at  the 
same  time  witnesses  of  their  immaturity  and  judges 
of  their  abilities.  Miss  Lillie  Edgington  was  added. 
last  Monday  evening.  Her  debut  was  not  a  failure, 
estimated  by  the  success  of  similar  efforts  ;  indeed  an 
extremely  kind  daily  press  has  already  informed  us 
that  it  was  "  successful,"  using  a  word  whose  theatri- 
cal meaning  is  qualified  and  equivocal.  Miss  Edg- 
ington resembles  the  late  Miss  Neilson  in  one  respect : 
she  calls  herself  Lillie,  and  the  beautiful  woman  who 
sleeps  under  the  green  sod  of  Brompton  churchyard, 
was  called  plain  Lillian.  Further  than  this  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  one  lady  and  the  future  of 
the  other,  to  push  the  comparison.  Miss  Edgington 
is  tall,  slender,  graceful,  willowy,  and  believed  to  be 
a  blonde,  when  wigless.  For  a  young  Miss,  whose 
putative  age  is  twenty-two,  she  showed  remarkable 
aplomb  behind  the  footlights.  In  this  respect  it  may 
be  remarked,  she  was  not  peculiar.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  the  American  girl  who  debuts  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  American  audience  is  not  remarkable  for 
stage  tremor,  or  maidenly  embarrassment  when  for 
the  first  time  she  stands  in  the  full  glitter  of  the  stage, 
and  first  listens  to  her  own  voice  amid  the  silence  of 
a  crowded  and  hushed  assemblage.  Whence  comes 
this  singularity  of  the  American  girl?  Has  she  the 
quality  which  in  the  male  adolescent  we  call  "cheek," 
but  which  has,  as  yet,  no  femine  equivalent?  We 
think  not,  and  at  some  future  time  we  may  possibly 
ascend  to  a  higher  mental  and  moral  plane  for  a  lucid 
explanation.  The  part  of  Pauline  was  well  chosen 
by  the  debuta?ite  for  her  first  appearance.  It  is  pretty 
and  sentimental,  and  its  exaggerated  rhetoric  flows 
smoothly  from  the  tongue  of  the  novice.  Then  her 
surroundings  were  helpful.  There  was  the  manly 
Sheridan,  who  lent  his  every  assistance  authorized  by 
stage  usage  and  the  relations  of  dramatic  lover.  His 
stalwart  arm  stole  round  her  waist  on  every  permissi- 
sible  occasion  ;  and  when  it  slipped,  as  it  was  sure  to 
do,  from  the  slippery  silken  surface,  as  from  the  upper 
half  of  a  shining  hour-glass,  to  the  waist,  he  coolly 
raised  it  and  encircled  therewith  Pauline's  fair  shoul- 
ders. When,  too,  in  the  agony  of  parting,  the  wig 
of  the  injured  maiden  of  Lyons  was  about  to  slide 
from  her  lovely  poll,  he  quickly  shifted  his  embrace, 
with  a  little  dab  stopped  the  capillary  avalanche  in 
what  was  literally  its  headlong  descent,  and  replaced 
the  fugitive  headgear  in  its  proper  position,  showing, 
what  has  not  hitherto  been  deemed  possible,  that 
sense  and  sentiment  may  co-exist  in  the  grief-stricken 
lover.  Other  members  of  the  company  emulated  the 
considerate  kindness  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  indulgent,  uncomplaining,  and,  according  to 
its  pioneer  instincts,  even  chivalric.  Miss  Edgington 
was  well  dressed,  but  not  in  the  elaborate  and  over- 
ornate  style  of  Miss  Calhoun.  Neither  was  she  so 
straight-laced  that — as  in  the  case  of  her  predecessor 
— there  were  no  symptoms  of  movement  between  the 
hips  and  shoulders.  It  is  true  she  is  tall,  and  the  tall 
debutante  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  short  debutante 
can,  in  the  incidental  faint,  or  falling  sickness  of 
love,  fall  up  against  her  stalwart  inamorato  with  some 
confidence  ;  while  her  taller  sister,  who  has  to  drop 
down  from  some  aerial  hight,  is  embarrassed  with  the 
fear  that  the  waiting  arms  may  not  stop  her  in  her 
hasty  descent  toward  the  floor.  However,  Miss  Edg- 
ington got  over  these  difficulties  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  Her  pronunciation  was  good,  her  elocution 
a  credit  to  her  teacher.  Her  movement  about  the  stage 
was  better  than  her  gesture  ;  and  her  gesture  was  far 
better  than  her  play  of  feature.  Her  voice  is  weak, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  ;  her  power  to  express  strong 
feeling  is  as  yet  limited.  That  she  has  the  ability  to 
become  a  valuable  member  of  a  stock  company — 
which  is  understood  to  be  the  hight  of  her  ambition 
— is  undoubted.  As  Claude  Melnotte  Mr.  Sheridan 
surpassed  expectation,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected. He  was  self-contained,  strong,  earnest,  chiv- 
alrous, intelligent,  well-dresssd,  ready  with  stage  ex- 
pedient. What  more  could  be  asked?  But  he  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome.  You  would  not  run  alt 
your  gods  and  goddesses  together  in  the  Venus  mold 
or  the  Apollo  matrix — would  you?  For  where,  then, 
would  be  your  Junos  and  Dianas? — your  Mercuries, 
Vulcans,  and  Neptunes?  Mr.  Bradiey  acted  Colo- 
nel Dumas  with  full  comprension  of  the  bluff,  sol- 
dierly characteristics,  but  not  so  fine  a  grasp  of  the 
soldier's  gentle  manliness.  His  foreign  words  were 
painful  stumbling-blocks.  He  has  but  a  slender  hold 
on  English  orthoepy,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  collar- 
and-elbow  tussel  with  the  French,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
meet  with  disastrous  overthrow.  The  "Merchant  of 
Venice  "  inaugurated  something  like  a  revival  of  the 
legitimate  on  Wednesday  night.  It  has  probably 
never  been  more  carefully  put  upon  the  stage  outside 
of  New  York.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  scenery, 
to  dress,  and  to  the  national  proprieties  of  the  period 
illustrated.  There  were  peasant  girls,  such  as  Virgil 
Williams  loves  to  paint ;  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  Rialto  ;  the  casket  scene  was  elaborately  set ;  the 
court  scene  was  full  of  admirable  detail ;  and  there 
was  added  the  charmingly  poetical  last  act,  usually 
omitted  that  the  play,  according  to  a  received  princi- 
ple of  dramatic  and  romantic  art,  may  end  with  its 
chief  dramatic  incident.  The  principle  is  a  good 
one.  We  specially  recognized  it  in  the  novel — the 
long  tale  in  which  one  character  after  another  drops 
into  line  ;  incident  after  incident,  each  more  stirring 
than  that  before,  is  strung  on  the  thread  -of  plot, 
until  the  interest  has  reached  its  climax,  when,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  fervor  and  power,  the  hero  or  he- 
roine of  our  imagination  is  swept  off  into  oblivion 
by  relentless  fate.  How  many  readers  of  "Bleak 
House  "  have  not  suddenly  laid  aside  the  volume  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  its  pages  when  Lady  Dedlock 
is  found  dead  at  the  church-yard  gate?  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  .push  the  inquiry  further.  The  last  act  of 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  has  been  revived  for  its 
poetic  beauty.  Its  most  exquisite  lines  are  spoken  by 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  and  to  give  them  full  effect  it 
only  needs  a  smooth,  liquid  delivery.     Read  them  : 

Lorenzo— The  moon  shines  bright — on  such  a  night  as  this 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise — in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

ysesica —  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lorenzo —  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  r ome  again  to  Carthage. 


Jessica —  In  such  anight 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 

That  did  renew  old  >Eson. 
Lorenzo —  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 

And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 

As  far  as  Belmont. 
"Jessica —  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Leronzo  swear  he  loved  her  well, 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 

And  ne'er  a  true  one. 
Lorenzo —  In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 

Slander  his  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 
yessica — I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come, 

But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

The  lines  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  play,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  range  of  the  Shakspearean 
drama.  They  have  been  badly  marred  in  the  giving, 
because  of  various  omissions,  the  shrill  piping  of 
Miss  Thorndyke,  and  the  faulty  elocution  of  Mr. 
Ross,  who  is  a  young  man  of  promise,  but  not  yet  of 
performance.  As  a  whole  the  play  is  satisfactory — 
is  indeed,  a  study.  The  Shylock  of  Mr.  Sheridan  is 
disappointing.  When  will  actors  learn  that  one  theatre 
is  smaller  than  another,  and  that  sounds  which  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  would  seem  soft  as  the  cooing 
of  doves,  on  a  small  stage  may  be  comparable  only 
to  the  roaring  of  an  African  lion.  So  Mr.  Sheridan, 
although  most  of  the  time  reserving  his  force,  now 
being  dignified,  now  humanly  pathetic,  and  at  times 
evincing  fine  intellectual  passion,  too  often  degen- 
erates into  noisy  rant,  mere  sound  and  fury  signify- 
ing nothing.  The  new  Shylock,  estimated  from  the 
actor's  standpoint  of  "business,"  is  ingenious  and 
scholarly.  Regarded  from  a  higher  plane,  it  presents 
nothing  new.  There  are  new  attitudes,  new  group- 
ings, new  by-play  for  the  minor  people,  new  tricks 
with  the  knife  and  with  the  bond  ;  that  is  about  all. 
The  impersonation,  intellectually  considered,  lacks 
shading,  wants  finish,  is  deficient  in  subtlety,  and  far 
below  several  Shylocks  with  which  the  American  stage 
is  familiar.  The  Portia  of  Miss  Laura  Don  is  clever, 
though  slightly  affected.  It  is  rare  to  hear  the 
famous  speech  in  the  trial  scene  better  delivered, 
though  it  inclines  to  the  sentimental.  Her  part  has 
evidently  undergone  as  careful  preparation  as  that  of 
the  chief  actor  himself.  In  respect  of  the  matter  of 
dressing,  it  would  do  Miss  Don  no  harm  to  remember 
that  she  is  neither  playing  the  role  of  La  Belle  Helene, 
nor  that  of  a  scraggy  decollete'e  duchess  dowager  at 
a  queen's  levee.  Miss  Lilian  Andrews  does  well  the 
little  that  falls  to  her  lot.  Mr.  Grismer,  who  acts 
Bassanio,  gives  to  his  lines  the  usual  cantabile  move- 
ment. Mr.  Colton  is  noisy  as  Antonio.  Mr.  M alone, 
by  turns  a  drawling  rustic  and  a  montonous  divine, 
has  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Morocco.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  of  the  Shakspearean  revival. 
Shakspeare's  plays,  presented  under  the  wise  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Sheridan,  will  be  worth  seeing  and 
studying  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  assumption  of 
the  leading  r5les. 

The  Standard  has  had  about  it  an  air  of  prosperity 
during  the  past  week.  It  is  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy, 
with  the  Irish  drama,  that  has  caused  the  ripple  of 
excitement.  The  Irish  drama  crushed  to  earth 
always  rises  again.  It  has  a  perrennial  greenness, 
like  the  turf  of  old  Ireland,  it  has  often  shown  signs 
of  decay.  Mr.  Florence  went  out  of  it  years  ago,  but 
Mr.  Boucicault  kept  it  alive.  Even  Mr.  Boucicault's 
resources  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  sustaining  the 
flagging  interest  in  it,  so  he  left  America,  and  tried  to 
draw  the  attention  of  London— where  every  one  now 
is  talking  about  the  Irish,  and  Boycotting,  and  evic- 
tions— with  what  he  represents  as  a  new-coined  Irish 
play,  fresh  from  the  mint.  But  he  did  not  do  well. 
His  play  was  not  so  fresh  as  he  represented.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, however,  has  kept  the  Irish  drama  upon  the 
stage  in  spite  of  adversity,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  enti- 
tled to  be  considered  some  sort  of  dramatic  specimen 
of  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  is  taking  advant- 
age of  the  tide  of  Irish  excitement  to  again  rise 
into  prominence.  It  is  true  his  new  play,  "  Shaun 
Rhue,"  has  nothing  about  the  I^and  League,  for  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  last  century,  but  it  shows  some- 
thing of  the  war  of  classes,  and  hints  at  the  troubles 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  It  has,  beside,  some 
ingenuity  of  construction,  not  being  exactly  in  the 
Boucicault  manner,  nor  in  the  Florence  manner,  nor 
exactly  in  the  style  of  any  other  Irish  play  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  And  Mr.  Murphy  is  clever 
and  amusing  without  being  very  pathetic.  And  he 
by  no  means  sings  divinely,  and  yet  he  succeeds  in 
touching  his  audiences,  which  are  decidedly  Irish  in 
feature  and  complexion,  and  doubtless  have  many 
ties  reaching  under  the  sea  and  binding  them  to  the 
old  sod.  The  support  is  only  fair.  There  is  Miss 
Waters  for  one,  who  likes  to  show  a  pretty  foot,  and 
who  has  a  queer  style  of  delivering  her  voice,  which 
is  either  a  defect  or  an  affectation.  She  is,  beside, 
getting  declamatory,  a  fault  to  be  avoided  before  it 
becomes  ineradicable  through  long  habit.  The  oth- 
ers are,  some  passably  clever,  others  decidedly  me- 
diocre. Last  night  there  was  another  d^but,  that  of 
Miss  Ida  Aubrey,  a  young  miss  of  fourteen,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Anderson,  and  others  of 
the  Standard  company,  which  will  have  to  be  spoken 
of  hereafter. 

Without  attempting  to  compare  the  Rip  Van  Wtn- 
kle  of  Mr.  McWade  with  that  of  Joseph  Jefferson, 
and  admitting  simply  that  it  is  more  mechanical,  and 
has  less  unction,  the  fact  remains,  that  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  highly  instructive  performance.  It  can 
not,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  be  called  an  im- 
itation. Mr.  McWade  has,  indeed,  shown  marvelous 
ingenuity  in  inventing  differences.  The  text  of  his 
play  is  entirely  unlike,  the  scenes  are  not  the  same, 
the  scenery  is  differently  arranged,  and  the  situations 
show  novelty  and  dramatic  knowledge.  There  is,  in 
his  piece,  an  opportunity  for  some  clever  acting  by 
children.  His  demon  scene,  in  the  mountains,  is 
rendered  effective  by  a  good  storm  illustration 
and  by  his  own  good  acting.  His  awaken- 
ing after  his  twenty  years  sleep,  with  its  acces- 
sories of  dilapidated,  weather-stained  clothing,  ca- 
nine skeleton,  and  forest  surroundings,  is  dramatic 
and  full  of  pathos.  The  later  scenes  are  also  replete 
with  simple  unaffected  feeling.  Mr.  McWade  might 
shorten  his  action  in  some  scenes  with  profit,  scenes 
which  Jefferson  filled  by  his  magnetic  presence  and 
overflowing  humor.  Mr.  McWade  "schwares  off" 
for  the  last  time  to-morrow  night,  and  next  week  ap- 
pears in  two  pieces  to  illustrate  his  versatility  in  Dutch 
character.  On  Monday,  December  20th,  the  oper- 
atic company  makes  it  re-entree  in  the  comic  opera  of 
"  Cinderella,"  which  will  introduce  to  the  public  Miss 
Louise  Lester,  a  soprano  said  to  have  a  good  voice 
and  a  superior  method,  and  Mr.  Nathal,  a  baritone 
of  many  reputed  accomplishments.  Liberal  prom- 
ises are  made  by  the  management  of  holiday  mag- 
nificence. 


READER'S  FOLDING  CHAIR 


(Reading'Cbair  folded  up.) 

A  Maximum  of  Comfort  at  a  Minimum  of  Cost, 

PRICE    $2.75,   AND    GIVES    THE   COMFORT  OF  A   $20.00  CHAIR. 
Strong,    Cool,    Lignt,    Comfortable,   and   Cheap. 

Frame  made  of  the  toughest  oak  ;  flexible  seat,  which  yields  and  fits  the  body ;  can  be  folded  flat  and  carried  in 
the  hand  ;  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  man  when  in  its  weakest  position  without  being  strained.  Just  the 
thing  for  PIAZZA,   LAWN,   PICNIC,   CAMP,   SEA-SIDE,  or  for   STEAMER   CHAIR. 

PRICES  ; 

Upholstered  in  White  Duck  or  Brown $2  75    I    Polished  and  Inlaid  Frame,  Jute  Seat $5  OO 

Ebonized  Frame,  upholstered  in  Raw  Silk,  $6  OO- 
Folding  Table,  light  and  strong,  price  in  Walnut  or  Ash $4  00 

"  "       alternate  strips  of  Walnut  and  Ash, .. g  00 

And  one  hundred  other  devices  to  Save  Time,  Money,  arid  Labor.     Send  for  a  complete  Catalogue.     Address 

SAMUEL     CARSON, 

MANUFACTURERS'    AGENT, 

ROOMS  7  TO   II.  NO.   120  SUTTER  STREET,   SAN    FRANC1SOO. 

N.  E. — Any  of  the  above  articles  will  be  sent  by  Express,  securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


SWETE  KANDIESI 


FOR 


AT  ROBERTS',  BUSH  AND  POLK  STS. 
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ENGRAVINGS,  PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Plaques,  Panels,  Brackets,  Frames,  Paint  Boxes,  Ea- 
jels.  Water  Colors,  Oil  Paintings,  Cabinets,  Artists' 
Materials,  Christmas  Cards  from  all  noted  publish- 
ers, including  Prang's  Prize  Cards.  Snow's,  20  Post 
Street. 

Whooping  Cough  is  successfully  treated  by  sepa- 
rating the  patients  beyond  hearing  distance  of  each 
other,  and  by  the  employment  of  Fellows's  Hypo- 
phosphites.  Whooping  Cough  is  a  nervous  disease 
of  so  sympathetic  a  nature  that  a  paroxysm  may  be 
produced  in  one  susceptible  by  simply  hearing  the 
cough  of  another  person.  The  above-named  treat- 
ment has  been  found  singularly  effective. 

The  only  opticians  on  this  coast  who  make  all  kinds 
of  spectacle  lenses  to  order,  are  Bertelling  Sc  Watty, 
427  Kearny  Street 

Good  news  for  Christmas.  Great  preparations  are 
being  made  at  Haas  &  Co.  's  to  supply  the  public  with 
the  best  candies.  Also,  French  bon-bon  boxes,  a 
most  appropriate  Christmas  present.  Remember, 
20  Kearny  Street 

Wanted,  by  a  lady  of  six  years  experience,  a  po- 
sition as  governess,  amanuensis,  or  companion  to 
a  lady.  References  furnished.  Address,  Miss  E.  N. 
743  Pine  Street 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  our  columns  of  the  mammoth  Seed  House 
of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  most 
extensive  seed  dealers  in  the  country,  whose  business 
has  been  built  up  entirely  through  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  seed  they  supply,  and  who  have  thus 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  reliable  seeds- 
men. Their  "Seed  Annual"  for  1881  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  useful  information  suited  to  all  who 
have  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them  free  on  application. 

A  lady-teacher  of  a  Sunday-school  commended 
one  of  her  pupils  as  a  nice  little  Christian,  who  said 
her  prayers  beautifully,  but  sadly  needed  Madame 
Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  to  make  her  perfect  What 
avails  the  grace  of  God  if  the  skin  is  rough  ?  For 
sale  by  all  druggists. 

The  Lost  Marble. 
Little  Johnnie  shot  a  marble 

Up  into  his  brother's  nose  ; 
When  we  try  to  extricate  it 

Further  up  his  horn  it  goes. 
All  the  doctors  say  to  leave  it 

Till  it  grows  to  be  an  alley  ; 
If  ad  interim  our  Johnny 

Don't  sashay  across  the  valley. 

— Elegiac  Poet. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amorv  Sullivan Manager 


ENORMOUS  SUCCESS  OF  THE   NEW  PLAY! 


CROWDED   HOUSES!      ROARS  OF   LAUGHTER! 
THE  GREATEST  HIT  KNOWN"  IN  YEARS! 


This  (Saturday)  evening,   December  11,  and  until  further 
notice,  including  Sunday, 

THE  FAMOUS  COMEDIAN, 

JOE    MURPHY, 

In  an  entirely  New  Irish  Drama,  in  four  acts,  entitled 


SHAUN    QHUEI 
HAUN    hlHUE! 


Produced  with  entirely  New  Scenery,  Appointments,  etc., 

etc.,  and  a  very  powerful  cast. 
Act  1— THE  LAND  LEAGUE— "  Driven  from  Home." 
Acta— THE    HANDFUL   OF   EARTH— " Here's  Your 

Lease." 
Act3— THIRTY -TWO    MILES  — "They    Have    Gone 

Swammin. " 
Act  4— EVERY    DOG   HAS    HIS  DAY— "  Cead    Mille 

Failthe. 


FIRST  SHAUN  RHUE  MATINEE, 

Saturday,  December  18. 

gg-  SECURE    YOUR    SEATS.*SS 


B 


USH  STREET  THEA  TEE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


BRILLIANT  SUCCESS  !    BRILLIANT  SUCCESS 
Of  the  Renowned  Actor, 

ROBERT   McWADE. 


This  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  and  Matinee  to-day, 
LAST   PERFORMANCES  OF 

RIP     VAN     WINKLE! 


MONDAY,  DEC.  13,  IN  A  GREAT  BILL, 

MR.    McWADE, 

In  two  laughable  plays,  one  of  which  will  be  his  unequaled 
burlesque  on  Richard  III.,  called 

*3-"DICK    MIT    DHREE    EYES!"*^ 

With  his  great  combat  on  horseback. 


In  active  preparation  for  the  Holidays,  Rossini's  spectac- 
ular fairy  comic  opera,  CINDERELLA. 


COUTHIVEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

J*"*  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
In  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


KOHLER 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  Xew  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, heauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  work- 
manship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  is  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

11»   MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS  I 

Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birthday  Cards.  Fine  and  Fancy 
Stationery.  Correspondence,  Dinner,  Menu,  Wedding,  and  Vis- 
iting Cards  and  Programmes.  Elegant  Photograph  and  Auto- 
graph Albums.    Fine  English  and  Vienna  Leather  Goods. 

FINE  ENGRAVING  A  SPECIALTY.        OPEN  EVENINGS. 

C.   BEACH, 

107  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  OPPOSITE  "OCCIDENTAL.' 


CHICKERINC  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  mnsic.  Esed  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Xewlv  revised  and  fingered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGEXT,  SO.  23  BFPOXT  ST. 


BOOKS  AT  COST I 

We  are  positively  selling  our  entire  stock  at  cost,  WITHOUT 
RESERVE.  In  addition  to  the  usual  assortment  found  at  all 
bookstores,  we  oner  a  large  variety  of 

FINE  AND   RARE   BOOKS! 

Imported  direct  from  London  and  Edinburgh,  which  we  have 
MARKED  DOWN  to 

LONDON  PRICES. 

These  comprise  works  in  Every  Department  of  Literature, 
and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  AT  FIRST  COST. 

EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  SOLD  BY  DECEMBER  31. 
THE   CHOICEST  SELECTION  IN  THE  CITY. 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED. 

H.  KELLER    &    CO., 

116    POST    STREET,   OPPOSITE    THE   "OLYMPIC    CLUB." 


Useful  Holiday  Presents. 


Novelties  in  Neck  Wear,  Scarf  Pins,  Rings 
and  Sleeve  Buttons,  Embroidered  Walk- 
ing and    Driving  Gloves,  Suspenders, 
Canes,  Tmbrellas,  Silk  and   Linen 
Handkerchiefs,  Silk  and  Merino 
Tnderwear  and  Fancy  Half 
Hose.      Silk   Mufflers 
Silk    and    Woolen 
Pajamas. 


«& 


f|0" 


*» 
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&  CHASE.   PIANOS. 


BILLIXGS, 

HARBOURXE  &  CO. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to   their  largely  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  goods  in  all  departments  of  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Business, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  KATES  OFFERED. 


STANDARD,      MISCELLANEOUS.     AND 
JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

This  department  has  been  enlarged,  and  embraces  a  full 
line  of  each  publisher.  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Bibles,  Prayers,  Hymnals,  etc,  etc. 
Orders  filled  on  day  of  receipt. 

FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  STATIONERY, 

Embracing  full  lines  of  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  includ- 
ing all  the  new  novelties, 
ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND     VIENNA     FANCY 
GOODS,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Crystal,  Gilt  and  Bronze 
Inkstands, 

PHOTOGRAPH    ALBUMS, 

Ponemonoaies,  Purses,  and  Card  Cases.  An  endless  variety 
of  novelties  suitable  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

&W  Inquiries  regarding  prices  or  any  desired  information 
solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  answered. 

323'  Descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists  forwarded  on  ap- 

llLLINGS.lARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Booksellers    ai>d    Stationers, 
3  Montgomery  Street, 

OPEN  EVENINGS.  Masonic  Temple. 


SACKETT    SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

hJEXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

uary  3,  1881.     For  Catalogue,  address  or  call  on  the 
Principal,  D.  P.  SACKETT,  A.   M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FAMILIES 


F 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

URNITVRE,   TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES, CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 
Advances  made. 


ing  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low. 
References,  dating  back  21  yeats,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  S:  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street 


WOLFF  &  RHEIXBOLD, 

Xo.  506  Battery   St.,  Agents  of  the 

above  Celebrated  Champagne. 


lllSTRA 


«¥* 


Dcs&i'Jlk'pgfceflz* 


li-^UFOn  1881  = 

Will  be  mailed  FEBEto  all  applicants,  and  to  en* v>men  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  co'nred  plaiw,  €0»  engravings, 
about  ioO  pacta,  and  full  dc*>:rip lions,  prices  and  dilutions  for 
planting  15o0  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedt,  Plants. 
Rom,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Micilgaa  crown  seeds  will  be 
limed  mora  reliable  for  planting  in  (Li  ZfemfoMI  than  those 
erown  farther  South.  We  nuke  a  specialty  of  supplying 
target  Gardeners.     Addre&t. 

D.  M.  PERSY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 


T~\IVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-*— ^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
December  7,  18S0. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  12)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  declared 
payable  on  Wednesday,  December  15,  1S80,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  10,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Friday, 
December  10,  1880.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary.    , 


13T  AND  130  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DUPONT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 


A   Practical  Question. 
Darkly  the  humorist 

Muses  on  fate  ; 
Ghastly  experiment 

Life  seems  to  him. 
Subject  for  merriment 

Sombre  and  grim  ; 
Is  it  his  doom  or  is't 

Something  he  ate? 


To  Annex  '83. 
They  are  the  undergraduates 

Of  1883, 
The  prettiest  undergraduates 

That  ever  you  did  see. 

In  Hebrew,  and  in  Calculus, 

And  in  Hindostanee, 
Their  learning  is  quite  fabulous, 

As  well  as  in  Botanee. 

The  verb  abstruse,  amo,  amas, 

In  Latin  and  Chinee, 
In  every  tongue  each  clever  lass 

Can  conjugate  freelee. 

In  optics  they  are  learned  as 

A  specialist  M,  D. ; 
In  painting,  all  this  skillful  class 

Will  take  M.  A.  degree. 

From  every  State  in  all  the  land, 

From  South  Amerikee, 
From  Popocatapetl,  and 

From  Moscow  and  Fijee, 

These  pretty  modern  Eves  have  come, 

This  class  of  "83, 
To  pluck  the  golden  apples  from 

The  one  forbidden  tree, 

— Harvard  Crimson. 


Sub    Rosa. 
Beneath  a  shady  tree  they  sat, 
He  held  her  hand,  she  held  his  hat, 
I  held  my  breath  and  laid  right  flat ; 

They  kissed,  I  saw  them  do  it. 
He  held  that  kissing  was  no  crime, 
She  held  her  haad  up  every  time, 
I  held  my  peace  and  wrote  this  rhyme, 

While  they  thought  no  one  knew  it. 

— Princeton  ian. 

"Sweetness  and  Light." 
I  crave  with  a  craving  intense, 

To  which  words  do  justice  but  slight ; 
I  long,  with  a  longing  immense, 

^athetical  "  Sweetness  and  Light." 

I  seek  it  in  London  in  vain  ; 

In  vain  o'er  the  pavement  I  jog; 
For  Sweetness  I  find  but  a  drain, 

For  light  I  encounter  a  fog. 

I  search  academical  groves — 

And  venture  hereon  to  remark, 
That  strangely  it  somehow  behooves 

All  Dons  to  be  sour  and  dark. 

I  follow  an  African  track, 

Where  white  man  ne'er  planted  his  feet, 
To  find  that  the  niggers  are  black, 

And  anything  rather  than  sweet. 

1  hunt  ev'ry  new-fangled  book 

(Who  knows  all  the  volumes  I've  read?) — 
"Pis  useless  for  Sweetness  to  look  1 

And  Light?    Lor  !  they're  heavy  as  lead. 

In  vain  from  sage-green  damozels 
This  Sweetness  and  Light  would  I  cull; 

I  find  these  a^sthetical  belles 
Are  awfully  bitter— and  dull  ! 

I'm  longing  for  Sweetness  and  Light — 

Oh,  tell  me,  oh,  where  can  it  be  ? 
Oh,  bid  not  my  fancy  lake  flight 

By  calling  it  fiddle-de-dee. 

1%  Sweetness  and  Light,  then,  all  stuff? 

No  !    A  pastry-cook  pities  my  plight ; 
And  1  greedily  eat  up  a  puff — 

For  there's  Sweetness  in  that — and  it's  Light. 
— Punch. 

Bicycle  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Bicycle  Jenkins,  adored  of  the  girls, 

Sits  aloft  on  his  wheels 

Till  the  intellect  reels 
As  he  swims  in  sidereal  twinkles  of  twirls. 
With  a  little  round  cap  on  his  twistical  brains 

He  whistles  a  stave 

Ashe  skims  o'er  the  pave, 
Winning  feminine  smiles  of  regard  for  his  pains. 
And  his  sweetheart  informs  him  that  nightly  in  dreams, 

On  his  twistical  feet, 

Passing  softly  and  sweet, 
He  glides  in  a  glory  of  glittering  gleams. 
"And,  O  Bicy  !  "  she  gushingly  murmurs,  "  my  heart 

Is  a  pavement  of  tar 

Over  which,  like  a  star, 
You  twinkle  along  through  a  welkin  of  art." 

Lines  to  a  Bull-dog,  Sleeping. 
O  lovely  animal,  as  sleeping  here 

Thou  liest,  gentle  seems't  thou  as  a  child, 
A  beast  ferocious  thou  does  not  appear. 

From  which  the  bravest  flee  in  terror  wild,     . 
Though  well  I  know  that  friction  to  thine  ears 

Applied  would  rouse  all  thy  desire  to  fight  ; 
And  cats  do  entertain  for  thee  great  fears 

And,  if  they  see  thee  coming,  take  to  flight. 
Though  men  upon  thy  teeth  have  rent  their  clothes  ; 

Ay,  though  they've  suffered  injury  from  thee, 
And  have  felt  moved  to  ease  their  minds  with  oaths, 
,    And  even  then  felt  ugly  as  could  be, 
And  gladly  old  tin  kettles  would  have  tied 

Fast  to  thy  tail,  but  that  it  is  quite  brief, 
And  they  have  fell  that,  if  the  job  they  tried 

To  carry  out,  thy  teeth  would  give  them  grief. 
In  spite  of  this,  sweet  dog,  I  do  declare 

I'tlTiot  believe  but  thou  hast  been  maligned, 
And  though  no  other  person  speak  thee  fair, 

I  will  maintain  thou  gentle  art  and  kind. 
Ha  !    Thou  art  waking  !     How  I'd  love  with  thee 

To  pass  an  hour  in  frolic  and  in  play. 
But  cruel  fate  doth  otherwise  decree  ; 

The  time  has  come  when  I  must  go  away; 
Thou  risest,  shak'st  thyself,  and  quite  awake 

Thou  gazest  at  me  with  thy  gentle  eye. 
To  part  with  thee  my  heart  will  nearly  break  ; 

Bm  haste  away  I  must.     Sweet  dog,  good-bye. 
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Is  Natures  Great  System  Renovator  &  Cleanser 

And  its  effects  are  as  certain  as  they  are  salutary,  searching  out  and  removing 
impurities  from  the  system,  and  acting  not  only  as  a  prime  curative,  but  as 
a  thorough  preventive.  Its  cleansing  and  depurating  properties  create  changes 
that  are  both  marvelous  and  gratifying;  murky,  gloomy,  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, with  blue  and  dark  discolorations  about  the  eyes  (conditions  that  are 
allied  to  biliousness,  dissipation,  and  ill-health),  are  by  degrees  normally  cor- 
rected and  transformed  into  bright  and  clear  complexions,  in  which  the  ruddy 
tints  of  health  are  bountifully  depicted. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  an  aperient,  cathartic,  or  purgative  medicine  is  called  for. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AT  60  CENTS  A  BOX. 
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INSURANCE 


^f*    COMPANY 


Assets, 


g)  OF  CALIFORNIA.  J^U 

-      -       $1,200,000 


The  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without" 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


ACENTS   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and   Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\£,     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    £3TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


B 


EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING. 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM   WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  MoDgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  420  Market  Street. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California,  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


C TERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  1  ith  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  66)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  (4th)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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TLVER  HILL  MINING   CO. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  January,  i83i,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretory. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A 


NNUAL    MEETING.  —  THE    AN- 

nual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Gould  and 
Curry  Silver  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company.  Room  No.  60,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery btreet,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Monday,  the 
twentieth  (20th)  day  of  December,  1880,  at  one  o'clock  v.  H. 
Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  Thursday,  December  16, 
1S80,  at  three  o'clock  v.  M, 

ALFRED   K.  DURBROW,  Secretary. 


REGULAR    DIVIDEND    NOTICE.— 

*■  *  Office  of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  December  2,  1880.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held 
this  day.  Dividend  No.  22,  of  Seventy-five  cents  (75c)  per 
share,  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  thir- 
teeth,  1880,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of 
the  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office— Room    No.   29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


^QUEEN 

TABLE  sji 


WATERS. 


/SALE 
8;000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  yel- 
low pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
ris  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FREE 


8  Samples *nd  C«*lf>cue  of  bejtselU 
ing  ortUUs  00  earth.  World 
Mfg  CO.  122  Nassau  St.  H.Y. 
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V/»     Jr.     XV.     JtCi* 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  MONDA  Y,  NOV.  20, 

—      1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
*7    30  A-M.y  Daily ',  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  *S)  via   Oakland   and    Eenicia   to    "  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sundav  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  OO  A-^-'^ifyi-Lvtat-Passtng&'Frain 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    20  ^"  ^''  Dailyi  Atlantic  Express  via 

7  \J/  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  ^'    ^">   Daityi  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

yj   r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

^T*  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Rio  Mimbres,  1,198  miles  from  San 
Francisco  (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  be- 
tween Oakland,    Los   Angeles,  Yuma,    and    Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

a  /-)/-)  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 

£f'*VKJ  ment0  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    jq  P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

T*+J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    oq  P-  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

Tr*  J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5r\s\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Ejnigrant 
"  ^^  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  h.,  3.00  v. 
m.,  4.00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  m. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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;;c>RAILiROAD.-(?] 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1S80,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-Ju  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

ICJ^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

rr\  sr\  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.sfU  Train)  for  San  )ose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

jt£TAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Apt os,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  S3?  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

-  ~-  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.  --P.M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
X       J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 

P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until   following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


6.30  \ 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  >  a  ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


COUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-}  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  m,,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Thursday,  Dec.  16. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3,  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIEIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES.  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  18S0,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  r  *  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
Otl  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
A  ~n  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
y-'j  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5«  —  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
* ""  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY.. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5.45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11. 35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35,  4-38, 
5-35>  6-35.  9-3°j  and  10.00  P.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  20S  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m 
1.15— 3.15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 
A.  M. 
From  Oakland— Daily — 8.15 and  10.15  A-  M-     12.15 — 2, 
and  4. 15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6. 15  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  eta;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  appli 
ble  to     i<  'ine. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOJVESTELL,  ALLEN  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila.   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  4/3  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF . 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
tfSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS. 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front   Streets,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

il       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,     -     $37,093, 750 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGG1-ES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 
233"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used   upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 591, ro6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


unyadi Jane 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

644  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


Our  Lady's  Brunswick  Rocker, 

No.  501,  $8.50. 


An  elegant  assortment  of  RATTAN 
CHAIRS,  Workstands,  Boll  Cribs, 
and  Cradles,  suitable  gifts  for  old 
and  young. 

Send  for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AIND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

/MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


JOE  POHEIM 

"THE  TAILOR," 

VfAS    JUST    RECEIVED    A    FINE 

line  of  French,  English,  and  Domestic  Woolens,  of 
the  Latest  Styles,  which  he  will  make  up : 

Suits  made  to  order  from  •  $30 
Pants  made  to  order  from  -  S 
Fine  Beaver  Suits  to  order  from  35 
Overcoats  made  to  order  from     15 

A  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed,  or  No  Sale. 

^ST  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  any  address, 

NOS.    203    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
103    THIRD   STREET,    AND 

724    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


•  CHARLES  f£  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'GCO. 


Useful  Holiday  Presents 

FOR   YOUNG    AND    OLD! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
Gold  Pebhle  Spectacle 

and  Eye-Glasses, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING   SETS.  ETC. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 

Xo.  ?26  Market  Street. 


BEAMISH'S 


BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY 

Have  added  to  their  large  stock  a  fine  selection  of  the 
newest  styles  of  WATCHES,  DIAMOND  WORK,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  and  a  great  variety  of  NOVEL- 
TIES INTRODUCED  THIS  SEASON. 

AS  WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WE  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  WE  OFFER  GOODS  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Our  goods  are  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES  at  such  LOW 
PRICES  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  to  examine  be- 
fore purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


DIAMONDS 

(\F  ALL  SIZES,  AND  OF  FINEST  QUALITY.     BUY  A  T  FIRST  HANDS, 
*-^     and  save  intermediate  profits. 


Agent  of  the  morse  Diamond -Cutting  Company,  Room   4,  Chronicle 
Building,  Corner  Bush  and  Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Hare  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  S-*  CO.,  117  Post   Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


IT    STANDS    AT  THE    HEAD." 


SEWINC   MACHINE. 

POSITIVELY   THE  LIGHTEST- 

running  and  most  simple  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine. 
jJ^See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  General  Agent, 

No.  29  Post  Street. 


PIANOS 

SOLD  FOR 

$10    INSTALLMENTS! 

TX/E  BUY  ALL  OUR  PIANOS  AND 

V"      Organs  for  CASH  ! 

Pianos  from  $150  and  Upwards. 

ESTABLISHED   1852. 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS    WARRANTED. 

PIANOS    TO  RENT! 

woodworthTschell  &  CO. 

Sfo.  105  Stockton  Street. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


Nl 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondraj'  &  Co.,  San  Francisco/'  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  many  other  novelties,  at 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO.'S, 

Booksellers,      Stationers,     and 
Music  Dealers, 

15  DUPON'T  STREET,  NEAR  MARKET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


JOHN   M.  CURTIS. 


VICTOR   HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN   &   CURTIS, 

ARCH  ITECTS 

Office,  No.  528  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  EANK  BUILDING. 


J.  O.  ELDRIDGE,  AUCTIONEER.  WENDELL  EASTON. 

EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

REAL   ESTATE 

AND 

GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS, 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

23  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


^p^j  GLAZED,  MAJOLICA \ 

V     O     Qj  ART  PAINTED  AND] 

f     O     V     OjPLAIN  T 


TILES!    TILES  1 1 


TILES 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

\ .  -"f 'i*p^y^*?^i^'*^*^ffi!KTf^^Kra\  (-'ur  assortment  !i  l"e  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 

££?,  v  -•-fr-i'p-;  t-  r >?r--r„v ' -r ,';>;;  r-ferf'-r •Vr^frtSfrt*<fiHgiS^  and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  cither  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE  BEST.lTRY  THEM. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  25. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    DECEMBER    iS,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLD  BOB  BORLEY. 


The  election  returns  were  quite  full  enough  at  last  to  jus- 
tify rejoicing.  Dusk  had  hardly  descended,  therefore,  when 
three  whisky  barrels,  emptied  during  the  campaign,  and  gen- 
erously donated  by  Dod  Martin,  of  Martin's  Corner,  were 
smeared  with  tar  and  set  ablaze  in  the  street.  As  far  as  the 
leaping  flames  could  be  seen,  or  their  lurid  reflections  be 
thrown  by  the  lowering  clouds,  they  proclaimed  a  glorious 
victory  for  the  Democratic  party. 

Disappointed  voiers  of  the  opposite  political  color  darkly 
muttered  of  unlawful  tampering  with  the  ballot-box,  and  of 
"colonization;''  but  who  gives  credence  to  the  splenetic  ut- 
terances of  defeat  ? 

In  185-,  the  Mission  Dolores  was  a  suburb  of  marked  in- 
dividuality. Complacently  enough  it  sat  amid  the  dust  kicked 
up  by  Mexican  bull-fights,  its  hat  on  one  side,  its  nose  illus- 
trating the  skill  of  whisky  as  a  colonist,  its  common  English 
rich  in  betting  terms,  braggadocio,  and  Spanish  oaths.  Or, 
dropping  personification,  the  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  description  of  the  ordinary  resident.  That  noble  quad- 
ruped, the  horse,  if  not  actually  stabled  in  the  bedchamber, 
as  in  rough  old  Saxon  times,  was  constantly  obtruded  upon 
public  and  private  notice.  Impromptu  scrub  races  enlivened 
the  open  streets,  and  the  Pioneer  Race  Course  early  attracted 
thousands  of  sporting  men  to  the  vicinity. 

To  return  to  the  election.  One  candidate  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  having  property  interests  in  the  Mission,  and 
being  an  exponent  of  its  rank  tendencies  and  local  spirit,  was 
mightily  aroused  to  compass  his  success.  Party  rancor,  even, 
had  been  in  some  instances  mollified  by  the  magic  of  his 
name.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  stiff-necked  people  who 
were  active  against  him  at  the  polls.  These  charged  Bob 
Borley  with  being  a  "  bar-room  figure-head,"  and  scouted  his 
fitness  for  any  public  office,  however  humble.  In  the  breasts 
of  such  men  burned  the  bitterest  contempt  of  their  neigh- 
bors when  it  was  known  that  Borley  had  run  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  Justice  of  the  peace  elect,  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed at  Martin's  Corner,  and  greeted  by  his  newly-won  title. 

Somebody,  not  very  sober,  bawling  lustily  for  a  "speesh," 
the  cry  was  insistently  repeated.  Martin  passed  an  empty 
box  over  the  counter,  and  a  one-eyed  butcher  officiously  set 
it  it  up  on  end.  In  that  position,  for  prudential  reasons, 
Borley  flatly  refused  to  mount  it. 

"  What  d'ye  take  me  fer?"  he  demanded  of  the  butcher, 
with  slow,  crushing  contempt. 

"A  gintleman  an'  a  grammarian,  shure,"  was  the  reply,  gar- 
nished by  an  impudent  grin.  "  I'll  shtand  here,  joodge,  an' 
yez  kin  shtiddy  yersilf  be  me  showlder." 

Borley  brought  one  eye  to  bear  upon  his  tormentor,  and 
growled  :  "  Don't  be  a  golderned  fool,  sir." 

Whereat,  considering  himself  basely  insulted,  the  butcher 
gave  a  warlike  whoop,  and  sidled  up  to  Borley.  The  next 
instant  he  was  measuring  his  insignificant  length  on  the  floor. 

Excited  cries  of  " Too  bad!"  "Put  him  out!"  "Bull-dog 
O'Larity's  to  blame!"  arose  from  various  parts  of  the  room. 
The  butcher  scrambled  to  his  feet,  only  to  fall  into  rough 
hands.  He  would  have  been  thrust  into  outer  darkness  but 
for  a  deep,  expostulating  voice : 

"Don't  boys,"  said  Dod  Martin.  "Let  Pat  come  into  the 
bar  with  me  and  behave  himself." 

O'Larity's  involuntary  progress  toward  the  door  was  hast- 
ily reversed ;  he  was  pushed  toward  the  counter  and  around 
it.  A  glass  of  whisky  was  hastily  poured  for  him  by  Martin. 
Such  was  its  persuasive  eloquence  that  his  stubby  face  soon 
forgot  Borle^s  blow,  and  bobbed  contentedly  about  behind 
a  tray  of  polished  glasses. 

Demands  for  a  speech  being  heartily  renewed,  Borley 
kicked  the  box  over  on  its  side  and  mounted  it.  His  slow 
glance  traveled  from  countenance  to  countenance.  Some  were 
animated  by  interest ;  not  a  few  were  blank  with  boozy  won- 
der. In  personal  presence,  the  orator  was  imposing.  His 
dignified  bearing  had  been  acquired  upon  the  judges'  stand 
at  horse-races.  His  eye  was  bulbous  and  bloodshot.  His 
manner  was  suited  to  matter  far  weightier  than  his  utter- 
ances. His  measured  tones  slipped  now  and  then  into  a 
nasal  twang,  indicative  of  inflexible  opinion. 

"  Gentlemen," — so  he  began  after  clearing  his  throat,  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  your  choice  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I 
am  proud  to  stand  on  this  here  box,  as  the  representative  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  constituency." 

Cries  of  "  hear,  hear  !  "  and  applause. 

The  speaker's  assurance  redoubled.  "  You  know  me  clean 
through,  boys.  You  expeck  me  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
interests  of  this  here  Mission,  and  I'm  a-going  to  do  it. 
[Cheers.] 

"As  to  my  qualifications  fer  the  office — well,  I  kin  tell 
you  better  what  I  am  not  than  what  I  am.  I'm  not  a  law- 
yer, and  I  don't  want  to  be  one.  The  legal  fraternity  is 
made  up  of  rogues,  thieves  and  liars,  an'  I  kin  prove  it.  If  a 
man  has  got  a  title  deed  that  aint  wuth  shucks,  whom  does  he 
hunt  up  to  put  him  in  possession  of  land  that  don't  belong  to 
him  ?  Why,  a  lawyer.  But  let  a  poor  and  honest  property- 
holder  see  his  rights  threatened  by  squatters,  and  who  does 
he  try  to  keep  clear  of?  Why,  a  lawyer,  ag'in.  Fer  he 
knows  that  if  he  lays  his  case  before  a  lawyer,  he'll  be  like 
an  earth-worm  between  two  chickens — sure  to  be  gobbled 
by  one  or  the  other,  if  he  ain't  broke  in  halves."  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] 


"Lawyers,"  reiterated  Borley,  explosively,  fastening  his 
eye  with  subjugating  effect  upon  a  person  in  the  audience 
whom  he  suspected  of  dissenting  from  his  views,  "  what  do 
they  know  when  you  come  right  down  to  bed-rock  ?  I'll  bet 
my  head  ag'in  a  wooden  cupelo,  that  nine  out  of  every  dog- 
goned  ten  of  'em  in  this  city  ain't  quite  clear  about  the  dif- 
ference between  a  statoot  an'  a  statoo  !  [Laughter.]  Talk 
of  land-grabbers— who's  the  wust  among  'em  ?  " 

A  voice  :  "  Peter  Smith." 

"  You're  right  there,  Parsons.  But  back  of  Peter  Smith, 
M.  D.,  there  was  tricky  lawyers.  They  put  up  that  job  on 
the  city,  and  the  Limantower  job  ;  and  if  the  Old  Nick  was 
to  appear,  sizzling  hot,  and  ask  fer  a  few  water  lots  to  cool 
himself  off  in,  there'd  be  plenty  lawyers  to  manage  his  fight 
and  to  share  the  plunder.     [Cheers  and  groans.] 

"But  perhaps  there's  some  on  you  thinking  that  I  wasn't 
stood  on  this  here  box  to  express  my  views  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, irrespective  of  party  lines.  Very  well,  I'll  quit.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  mighty  limited.  I 
wish  fer  your  sakes  it  wasn't.  But,  I'll  tell  you  what,  boys, 
I'm  a-going  to  hold  a  court  that  will  refleck  credit  on  this 
here  Mission.  'Tain't  a-going  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of 
them  female  figgers  a -playing  blind-man's-buff,  but  by  a  fel- 
ler man.  like  yourselves,  with  both  his  eyes  wide  open  to  see 
that  sharpers  ain't  sneaking  no  rocks  into  the  scales  of  Just- 
ice. [Applause.]  As  fer  lawyers,  I  say  it  fair,  and  I  say  it 
square,  I'm  down  on  'em  like  a  thousand  of  brick.  If  any 
one  of  that  stripe  comes  before  me  in  my  judicial  capacity, 
and  tries  to  jrove  that  black  is  a  sorter  grayish,  he'll  git 
told  that  black's  black  pretty quick  ! " 

This  fiery  conclusion  aroused  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
Mopping  his  expansive  forehead  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief, 
Borley  stepped  down  briskly  from  his  perch  to  accept  several 
bibulous  invitations.  One  was  tendered  by  a  young  stranger 
in  immaculate  linen  and  faultless  hat.  Lifting  his  glass,  this 
person  assured  everybody,  with  touching  fervor,  that  his 
name  was  Simpkins,  and  that  he  was  proud  to  make  the 
judge's  acquaintance. 

From  Martin's  Corner,  Borley  soon  proceeded  to  the  Man- 
sion House.  Long  after  midnight  the  spacious  bar-room  of 
the  "Nightingale"  echoed  writh  sounds  worthy  of  bedlam. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  card-party  was  breaking 
up  in  a  furious  altercation,  billiard  balls  were  Clicking,  and 
drunken  songs  were  singing. 

The  justice-elect,  steadying  himself  by  the  counter,  was 
the  centre  of  a  little  group  of  disputants,  himself  the  most 
violently  disputatious.  Various  absorbing  questions  of  pri- 
vate schemes,  municipal  corruptions,  and  national  politics, 
had  served  their  turn  in  provoking  argument.  A  toll-road 
newly  projected  was  then  discussed,  and,  lastly,  the  building 
of  roads  in  general. 

"Boys,"  said  Borley,  his  utterance  thick,  his  glance  ag- 
gressive, "there  seems  to  be  a  sligh'  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
them  terms,  'convex'  'n' 'concave.'  When  you  speak  of  a 
street  being  convex  you  talk  like  fools.     High  in  the  middle, 

slopin'  toward  th'  edges  fer  the  warrer  to  run  off,  why it  I 

that's  concave— concave." 

"What  would  you  call  the  arc  of  the  sky,  then?"  queried 
a  wiry  little  man,  scornfully. 

Borley  spat,  in  "silent  disgust,  before  retorting :  "  Who's 
talkin'  'bout  the  sky  ?     You  may  be  interested  in  the  build  of 

the  sky,  but it !  I  ain't.  You're  a  tryin'  to  dodge  the  pint, 

sir.  I  say  the  bed  of  a  road's  got  to  be  concave,  sir,  con- 
cave ! " 

He  rapped  out  this  last  sentence  with  violent  knuckles  on 
the  counter. 

The  wiry  little  man — whose  name  was  Taylor — sneered 
aloud ;  whereupon  Borley  turned  to  the  bartender  and 
shouted  : 

"Perdooce  yer  diction'ry  !  Mus'  have  one — rummage 
'roun.  No  convincin'  this  blank  idjit  without  git'n  a  dic- 
tion'ry." 

A  demand  so  unexpected  might  have  proved  embarrass- 
ing. But  a  listener,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  bethought 
himself  of  an  ancient  Webster  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk. 
Until  it  was  brought,  Borley  remained  owlishly  wise  and 
silent,  allowing  himself  no  further  offensive  demonstrations 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  varying  the  slant  of  his  tall  silk 
hat. 

The  coveted  volume  produced,  Borley  bent  eagerly  over 
its  musty  pages.  His  thick  forefinger  labored  down  column 
dficr  column — in  vain.  Murmuring  something  about  having 
left  his  spectacles  at  home,  he  reluctantly  resigned  the  search 
to  Taylor,  who  speedily  found  the  word,  and  read  triumph- 
antly : 

"  Concave — Hollow  and  rounded j  said  of  the  interior  of 
an  arched  surface? 

Borley  received  the  definition  with  supreme  satisfaction, 
exclaiming  :  "  There  !  'zackly  what  I  said." 

He  was  met  by  an  outburst  of  raillery  and  contradiction. 

"Exactly  the  reverse  of  what  you  said,"  asserted  Taylor. 

The  justice-elect  drew  the  dictionary  indignantly  toward 
him.     Taylor's  finger  pointed  out  the  place. 

After  studying  awhile,  old  Borley  lifted  himself  up  and 
expanded  his  pompous  curves. 

An  expression  of  greater  disgust  was  never  seen  on  human 
countenance,  or  profounder  conviction  heard  in  human  ac- 
cents, as  he  said,  slowly : 

"Boys,  I  never  knowed  before  that  Dan'l  Webster  w:as 
such  an  ass." 


His  listeners  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  he  soberly  sur- 
veyed them  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  adjust  his  unsteady 
limbs  to  a  conventional  fighting  attitude,  calling  upon  Tay- 
lor as  his  chief  adversary  to  come  on  and  settle  the  "  marrer 
like  gentlemen." 

As  full  of  pluck  as  Borley  of  whisky,' Taylor  doubled  his 
fists  for  all  they  were  worth.     Friends,  however,  interfered. 

Feeling  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  Borley  turned  inquir- 
ingly, and  found  himself  face  to  face  writh  his  son,  a  fine 
strapping  lad  of  nineteen. 

Joe  had  been  at  Martin's  Corner  early  in  the  evening,  but 
had  gone  home  after  listening  to  his  father's  speech.  He 
had  left  his  bed  to  find  the  reveler,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing 
just  in  time  to  draw  upon  his  own  head  old  Borley's  unex- 
pended ire. 

The  paternal  countenance  gradually  assumed  the  purple 
of  a  cherry  stain. 

"  Wharrer  you  doin'  out  this  time  er  night,  Joe?"  he  de- 
manded furiously.  "  Look-a-here !  I  don't  want  you 
hangin'  roun'  bar-rooms  'n  disgracin'  me.  I  won't  have  it, 
sir.     You  make  tracks  fer  the  shanty,  sir." 

"All  right,  dad,"  retorted  Joe,  winking  to  signify  to  the 
bystanders  that  the  old  man  must  be  humored.  He  ran  out 
upon  the  steps,  in  hopes  that  his  father  would  follow.  This 
the  elder  Borley  had  no  idea  of  doing.  He  wagged  his 
fuddled  pate,  chuckled,  and  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek 
by  way  of  self-approval.  But  the  bar-tender  had  tacitly 
leagued  himself  with  Joe. 

"Ain't  you  sorter  skeered  he  won't  go  home,  judge?"  he 
asked  innocently. 

"Skeered  he  won't  go  home?"  echoed  Borley  with  a 
frightful  oath.  "  He'll  strike  a  bee-line  for  home,  you  bet !  If 
he  doesn't,  every  jint  in  his  body  will  creak  like  a  loaded 
wagon  goin'  up-hill  to-morrer." 

The  motive  power  generated  by  this  threat  carried  Borley 
in  a  desperate  diagonal  toward  the  door  from  which  Joe  was 
heard  hastily  retreating.  And  as  he  plunged  cursing  down 
stairs,  the  bar-tender  offered  to  risk  great  financial  odds 
upon  the  chances  that  the  "  doggoned  old  sinner "  would 
"  lam  "  Joe  before  he  could  be  gotten  into  bed. 

Borley  was  not  the  first  public  favorite  whose  private  life 
has  been  open  to  criticism.  Wise  matrons  pitied  little  Mrs. 
Borley.  Strangers  were  often  struck  by  the  patient  suffering 
stamped  upon  her  countenance.  A  great  animal  sometimes 
unwittingly  plays  the  part  of  saint-maker  in  this  world  of 
ours. 

When  joe  was  voted  a  downright  simpleton  by  lads  of  his 
own  age  for  enduring  his  fathers  abuse,  he  would  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  give  his  companions  to  understand  that  his 
mother's  love  wras  the  only  tie  binding  him  to  home.  And  a 
strong  tie  it  was  ;  but  not  the  only  one.  There  was  an- 
other reason  for  his  patience  which  he  would  not  disclose. 


Soon  after  that  maudlin  evening  the  Mission  was  en- 
livened by  a  social  reunion  of  a  better  class.  It  was  called 
a  surprise  party,  although  nobody  was  surprised,  not  even 
old  Pancho  Ybarrio,  at  whose  house  the  merrymakers  assem- 
bled. 

Ladies  provided  well-filled  lunch-baskets,  and  young  gen- 
tlemen paid  for  candles,  coffee,  and  fiddler. 

Every  thing  overhead  and  under  foot  was  propitious.  Heavy 
rains  had  laid  the  thick  dust,  and  sunshiny  days  had  hard- 
baked  the  mud.  The  moon  rose  full  and  burning,  beyond 
the  low,  black  warts  of  adobe,  as  if  its  glory  were  shed  abroad 
solely  to  light  revelers  on  their  way  to  Pancho's. 

The  host's  cottage  stood  not  far  distant  from  the  old  Cath- 
olic church.  It  was  built  of  wood,  and  its  verandas  were 
covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  vines.  One  was  led  through  a 
succession  of  low,  dark  chambers  before  entering  the  danc- 
ing-room. That,  too,  was  low  and  dark.  A  few-  candles, 
stuck  in  tin  sconces,  sputtered  sulkily  on  the  walls,  as  if  dis- 
mayed by  the  prevailing  dinginess.  But  sparkling  eyes 
brightened  the  half-gloom,  and  youthful  lips  scattered  sun- 
shiny smiles.  With  what  zeal  hands  were  shaken  and  greet- 
ings exchanged  !  And  presently  old  Tomaso's  fiddle,  after 
dolorously  expostulating  against  the  tuning  process,  broke 
out  into  crisp,  insistent  notes,  that  must  needs  have  tickled 
the  feet  of  the  dead  in  the  church-yard  hard  by,  had  not 
their  ears  been  pressed  so  closely  to  pillows  of  dust.  Un- 
derneath the  joyous  staccato  of  the  violin,  and  the  noise  of 
shuffling  steps,  a  guitar  was  heard  thrumming  like  an  inter- 
mittent pulse.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood  but  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  drop  in  during  the  evening.  Dubiously 
attired  lookers-on  lurked  in  shadowy  doorways  or  hugged 
the  walls. 

Judge  Borley's  figure  being  too  substantial  for  any  dance 
save  the  stateliest  of  quadrilles,  he  nevertheless  walked 
about  and  tried  to  be  vastly  entertaining.  Toward  all  women, 
save  his  wife,  his  manner  smacked  of  gallantry.  His  brain 
evolved  flattering  nothings  for  every  feminine  occasion.  He 
liked  to  joke — and  coarsely.  A  genuine  blush  of  offended 
modesty  added  piquancy  to  his  enjoyment.  No  female,  he 
firmly  believed,  ever  lost  her  appetite  for  compliments. 

Passing  from  one  to, another  that  evening,  he  came  to 
Dona  Merced  Ybarrio.  She  was  one  of  the  ancient  fixtures 
of  the  Mission,  bequeathed  to  the  new  civilization  along  with 
the  hoary  church.  The  jaundice  is  scarely  yellower,  a  raisin 
not  more  wrinkled  than  her  skin.  Her  black,  deep-set  eyes 
seemed  to  gaze  at  one  out  of  a  past  century.     Incrc'^ly  old 
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and  ugly  as  she  was,  she  did  not  daunt  Borley.     He  bent 
over  her  to  whisper  impressively: 

"Just  you  hold  on  until  Mrs.  B.  kicks  the  bucket,  and  I'll 
ask  you  to  be  number  two." 

"No  entiende,  senor"  she  croaked. 

Her  mystification  made  Borley's  shoulders  shake  with  half- 
suppressed,  intensely  enjoyable  chuckles.  The  host — Dona 
Merced's  nephew — hurried  up  to  see  what  could  be  the  mat- 
ter. Pancho,  too,  was  a  Mission  fixture.  His  clumsy  gait 
and  rolls  of  superabundant  flesh  suggested  the  pachyder- 
mata.  His  garments  were  over-large,  and  hung  in  wrinkles 
and  folds  like  a  loose,  thick  skin.  His  English  was  mono- 
syllabic; so,  after  struggling  vainly  to  grasp  Borley's  expla- 
nation, he  beckoned  a  son-in-law  (he  had  ten,  and  another 
daughter  to  dispose  of)  to  come  and  interpret. 

It  was  touching  to  note  Doiia  Merced's  anxiety  all  this 
while:  Borley  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his  idle  form  of 
words  to  Jose  Martinez;  and  he  stood  nodding  and  smiling 
at  the  puzzled  crone  until  she  grinned  and  nodded  back  at 
him  comprehendingly. 

Lacking  a  common  tongue,  Borley's  intercourse  with  his 
native-Californian  neighbors  had  rarely  gone  beyond  brief 
salutations.  His  attentions  to  Dona  Merced,  however, 
seemed  to  give  a  pretext  for  a  display  of  eager  and  fraternal 
interest  on  old  Pancho's  part.  Some  hint'  of  this  the  latter 
labored  to  impart  without  recalling  Jose",  who  had  hurried 
back  to  the  dance.  Failing  signally,  as  far  as  words  went, 
he  seized  Borley's  arm,  and  smilingly  led  him  from  the  room. 
Getting  so  into  the  back-yard,  the  latter  saw  what  was  up, 
and  moved  with  alacrity.  The  rear  wall  of  the  Mansion 
House  frowned  close  at  hand.  In  a  moment  they  had  en- 
tered the  saloon  through  a  side  door,  and  were  making  for 
the  bar.  There,  Pancho  laid  vigorous  thumb  first  upon  his 
companion's  protuberant  waistcoat  and  then  upon  his  own, 
pumped  two  fingers  violently  up  and  down  before  the  bar- 
keeper's nose,  and,  putting  forth  supreme  effort,  ejaculated  : 
"  Thtwo  ;  wissakey." 

The  liquor  was  promptly  served  and  tossed  off.  The  aid 
of  a  bystander  who  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  more  than' 
one  language  was  then  invoked,  and  Borley  was  informed 
that  Pancho  had  a  favorite  mustang,  whose  speed  he  would 
like  to  try  against  one  of  Borley's.  The  judge  was  highly 
delighted.  He  knew  Pancho's  animal,  in  a  casual  way,  as 
he  did  ever)'  animal  of  any  running  fame  from  Pescadero  to 
San  Leandro.  He  was  confident  that  a  brute  of  his  own 
could  beat  Pancho's  with  ease.  He  announced  himself  ready 
for  the  race  then  and  there.  Pancho  was  scarcely  less  eager. 
Preliminaries  hastily  arranged,  Borley  nodded  to  the  bar- 
keeper and  murmured,  "  Aguardiente? 

Glasses  drained,  the  two  new-made  friends  hurried  off  to 
push  on  the  sport. 

A  moment  later  Joe  Borley's  felicity  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted. He  was  holding  Jo  vita  Ybarrio's  warm  brown  hand 
in  his,  and  her  lithe  motions  were  timed  to  his  in  the  rhyth- 
mical swing  of  the  Spanish  dance,  when  he  caught  sudden 
glimpse  of  his  father.  Bumped  by  this  couple  and  dodging 
that,  the  old  man  was  making  what  haste  he  could  to  inter- 
cept Joe  and  his  partner. 

There  was  no  questioning  the  imperious,  "  Come  with  me, 
Joe  !"  or  this  fiery  order,  delivered  in  a  gusty  whisper  : 

"  Run  to  the  stable ;  saddle  '  Bono  Vista,'  and  be  back  in 
front  of  the  Mansion  House  inside  of  twenty  minutes,  or  I'll 
blow  your  blank  brains  out." 

Joe  went  off  at  a  hard  run,  and  returned  at  a  harder  on 
"Buena  Vista's"  back.  Manuel  Valencia— another  of  Pan- 
cho's sons-in-law — bestrode  the  well-known  Ybarrio  pinto. 

The  Mansion  House  porch  had,  somehow,  gathered  a 
goodly  crowd.  For  want  of  a  better  track,  the  run  was  to 
be  made  to  Mission  Street  and  back,  thrice.  Joe  and  Man- 
uel were  both  known  to  be  daring  horsemen. 

Word  given,  the  mustangs  were  off,  neck  and  neck.  Neck 
and  neck  they  came  tearing  home  once — twice,  amid  shrill 
cries  and  hurrahs.  A  scramble  of  hoofs,  riders  swinging 
sidewise,  clods  of  clay  flying  as  the  horses  turn,  and  then 
the  last  furious  rush  into  the  alternating  moonlight  and 
shadow  of  the  long,  silent  street — dying  gradually  down. 

"  They  have  wheeled  !  "  somebody  says.  "  They  have 
started  back!"  announces  another.  The  clatter  of  hoofs 
growing  louder,  a  low,  hoarse  cry  begins,  which  swells  as  the 
horses  flash  into  view,  and  breaks  into  yells  of  "Buena 
Vista  ! "  "  Buena  Vista  ! " 

Old  Borley  was  wild  with  exultation.  He  shouted  with 
the  rest,  he  embraced  Joe  and  the  successful  animal  with 
equal  fervor,  and  blessed  them  both.  He  scouted  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  Pancho's,  and  reentered  the  saloon  to  pass 
a  jovial  night  there.  Not  so,  poor  Joe.  Having  put 
"Buena  Vista"  in  the  stable,  tortured  by  thoughts  of 
Jovita's  indignation  at  his  unceremonious  leave-taking,  he 
hurriedly  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  brief  happiness.  He 
found  the  dancing-room  converted  into  a  dining-room.  A 
number  of  small  tables  had  been  ranged  side  by  side,  plates 
were  laying,  and  baskets  emptying.  Everybody  was  joy- 
ously busy  ;  but  Jovita  had  disappeared. 

Joe  could  not  conjecture,  and  dare  not  ask  what  had  be- 
come of  her.  He  imagined  her  favor  hopelessly  lost.  He 
imagined  old  Pancho  irremediably  incensed  against  him 
because  of  the  pinto's  defeat.  He  resolved  to  quit  sur- 
roundings so  little  in  keeping  with  his  feelings.  To  leave 
the  house  unobserved,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
kitchen,  and  there  was  Jovita  quite  alone.  He  stopped  in 
delighted  confusion. 

Joe  was  a  brave  fellow— on  horseback,  with  lariat  in 
hand,  quite  a  young  hero,  fearing  nothing  horned  or  hoofed. 
But  he  stood  helpless  and  abashed  before  a  girl's  bright 
eyes  that  seemed  to  dare  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity. .  To  cover  his  embarrassment,  he  stalked  over  to 
the  stove  where  coffee  was  preparing  in  a  huge  wash-boiler. 
He  awkwardly  lifted  the  lid  to  peer  in  at  the  brown  bubbling 
liquid.  Jovita  drew  near  to  peep  in,  too,  and  then  to  glance 
up  into  his  face  with  an  arch  suggestiveness. 
"  There  is  nobody  coming  !  "  she  whispered. 
The  words  electrified  him — almost  too  late.  Both  heard 
footsteps  hurrying  across  the  adjoining  room.  Suddenly, 
with  an  inspired  gesture,  Joe  lifted  the  boiler-lid  between 
their  radiant  faces  and  the  kitchen  door.  Behind  this  im- 
provised shield,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  lad  snatched  his 
first  ecstatic  kiss. 

Old   Borley  was  destined  to  make  further  acquaintance 


with  Pancho  Ybarrio's  favorite  mustang.  Under  the  pre- 
cise description  of  a  pinto  horse  with  a  watchet  eye,  the 
creature  figured  in  a  suit  to  recover  damages  from  the 
owner,  instituted  by  one  Finn  Flaherty. 

The  plaintiffs  story,  loosely  drawn  from  various  .sources, 
was  as  follows  : 

A  new-comer  in  the  Mission,  he  had  applied  to  Pancho  for 
a  steed  to  carry  him  to  the  beach,  boasting — so  some  in- 
sisted—of his  ability  to  bestride  anything  equine.  Others 
declared  that  he  had  acknowledged  his  education  totally  neg- 
lected in  matters  of  horsemanship  ;  and  this  statement  was  in 
keeping  with  the  complaint  filed.  Flaherty  had  trusted  to 
Pancho's  representations  that  he  would  be  as  safe  on  the 
pinto's  back  as  a  baby  in  a  cradle.  By  Pancho's  assistance,  he 
managed  to  gain  the  saddle,  and  with  great  difficulty  to  keep 
it  in  a  subsequent  mad  race  against  time  and  his  own  in- 
clinations. From  the  moment  Pancho  let  go  the  bridle, 
Flaherty-  was  helpless.  His  directions,  his  entreaties,  his 
prayers,  went  in  at  one  of  the  brute's  laid-back  ears  and  out 
at  the  other.  He  struck  down  Dolores  Street  to  Center, 
along  Center  to  Mission,  whisked  around  the  corner  by  the 
Nightingale,  kept  on  out  Mission  Street  to  the  old  county 
road,  making  no  pause  for  hill  or  hollow.  Having  arrived, 
covered  with  foam,  in  front  of  a  drinking  saloon  two  miles 
from  the  Mission,  the  beast  suddenly  concluded  to  stop  and 
rest.  Dreading,  like  Gilpin,  to  dismount,  lest  he  might  not 
be  able  to  mount  again,  the  rider  proceeded  to  mild  remon- 
strances, and  the  ridden  to  dire  extremities.  The  climax 
may  be  pictured  in  Flaherty's  own  .words  : 

"  I  was  hangin'  on  wid  a  shtrong  grip  till  the  mane.  He 
wanted  to  shtop.  Says  I,  soarter  persuadin',  says  I,  {  Git 
up,'  an'  the  divil  fly  away  wid  me  but  the  baste  did  get  up — 
on  his  fore  legs.  Begorra,  I  thought  he  wudn't  shtop  short 
iv  the  top  iv  his  head.  I  hollered  out  '  Whoa,  whoa'!1  but 
divil  a  bit  would  he  whoa.  Wan  minute  I  see  Mrs.  Quinlan 
a  shtandin'  on  her  two  feet  in  the  dure  of  her  saloon,  chokin' 
wid  the  laugh,  an'  the  nixt  minute  thim  same  twoblissed  feet 
flew  kickin'  up  intil  the  air,  an'  that  was  thelasht  that  I  saw 
at  all,  at  all." 

Damages  were  prayed  for  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  medical  attendance 
and  the  loss  entailed  upon  plaintiff  during  a  week  of  en- 
forced idleness. 

Long  before  the  cause  was  heard  in  court,  it  had  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  by  private  gossip,  and  judgment  ren- 
dered, now  this  way  and  now  that,  in  accord  with  personal 
prejudices.  In  families  whose  masculine  head  was  Hiber- 
nian, and  whose  feminine  head,  Spanish,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  opposing  opinions. 

During  this  period  old  Borley's  self-importance  was  vastly 
increased.  He  heard  much  that  was  said,  but  preserved, 
throughout,  an  impressive  silence. 

No  court-room  being  provided  at  the  Mission,  he  had  de- 
voted a  large  unfurnished  room  in  his  own  house  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  whither,  on  an  evening  in  May,  the  whole 
neighborhood  repaired. 

The  apartment  was  illuminated  by  three  candles  stuck  in 
three  bottles  of  various  sizes,  and  ample  provision  for  seat- 
ing was  made  in  the  form  of  chairs,  benches,  and  boxes. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  named  for  hearing  the  case,  an 
inner  door  opened  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  entered. 
His  countenance  was  rigidly  fixed  in  lines  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality. His  attire  was  the  customary*  home  attire  of  the 
period.  To  lay  aside  one's  coat  upon  entering  one's  own 
house  was  a  privilege  assumed  by  the  adult  male.  Nobody 
was  shocked,  therefore,  that  Borley  should  appear  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  Indeed,  that  he  did  so  among  his  neighbors, 
was  accepted  as  a  proof  that  his  elevation  to  office  had  not 
spoiled  him.  His  massive  paunch  was  but  lightly  fettered 
by  a  waistcoat  of  black  velvet,  spotted  with  white  blotches 
not  unlike  dice. 

A  chair  having  been  placed  for  him  beside  a  spindle-legged 
table,  he  seated  himself  slowly,  and  took  deliberate  cogni- 
zance of  the  faces  turned  eagerly  toward  him.  There  was 
Pancho,  the  pachyderm,  amid  a  swarm  of  swarthy-browed 
backers;  and  there  was  the  plaintiff,  Finn  Flaherty,  flanked 
by  Mrs.  Quinlan,  of  the  Wayside  Rest,  and  by  Pat  O'Larity, 
the  butcher.  All  at  once,  Borley's  gaze  was  riveted  on  a 
strange  face — his  own  flushing,  angrily.  He  put  up  his  chin, 
bristling  with  a  three  days'  beard,  to  beckon  Dod  Martin. 
The  saloon-keeper  hastily  approached,  and  bent  an  attentive 
ear  to  catch  this  husky  whisper: 

"Who's  that  smooth-skinned  hombre  a-setting  by  the 
plaintiff,  with  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand?" 

The  answer  came  promptly :  "A  young  fellow  who  has  just 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  offered  his  services  to  Fla- 
herty.    His  name  is  Forman." 

Borley's  sole  comment  was  a  grim  "  Humph !" 

A  dapper  and  officious  youth,  Forman  soon  excited  antipa- 
thy in  other  breasts  than  Borley's.  He  alluded  to  the  de- 
fendant in  terms  of  withering  scorn  as  "that  creature."  Un- 
able to  follow  the  current  of  legal  eloquence,  old  Pancho  felt 
its  unfriendliness,  perspired  copiously  under  it,  and  anxiously 
consulted  with  his  senior  son-in-law,  Tomaso  Guerrero,  who 
was  conducting  the  defense.  Borley's  countenance  was  a 
study,  but  he  seemed  bent  upon  delaying  his  vengeance. 

The  witnesses  having  successively  sworn  that  Pancho's 
pinto  was  as  vicious  a  piece  of  horse-flesh  as  ever  stiffened 
its  fore-legs  or  shied  at  its  own  shadow,  Mrs.  Quinlan  was 
called  upon  for  her  testimony.  She  asked  permission  to 
tell  what  she  knew  in  "a  wummin's  way." 

A  woman's  way  proved  to  be  rambling  and  incoherent.  It 
was  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty,  however,  that  she 
had  picked  the  plaintiff  out  of  her  water-trough,  had  revived 
him  with  whisky,  had  bandaged  his  wounds,  and  had  driven 
him  to  his  home  in  her  ancient  buggy. 

Mr.  O'Larity  next  took  the  stand.  His  one  eye  glared  ag- 
gressively, while  utter  renunciation  seemed  to  lurk  in  the 
empty  socket  of  the  departed  orb.  He  began  glibly,  with- 
out waiting  for  questions. 

"Yer  honor,  Panchy — bad  cess  to  him! — ripresinted  to 
Misther  Flaherty  that  the  baste  was  as  gintle  as  a  clothes- 
horse,  so  he  did." 

"Mr.  O'Larity,"  interrupted  Forman,  "confine  yourself  to 
answering  my  interrogatories.     Ahem  !     What  was  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  seventh  of  April  last, 
when  you,  hearing  of  his  injuries,  hastened  to  his  bedside?" 
"  His  condition  wor  moighty  bad,  sor." 
"  Particularize,  Mr.  O'Larity." 


ft  If  yez  plaze  sor,  forhat's  that  ?  " 

"Tell  the  Court  in  what  way  his  condition  was  bad." 

"In  every  way,  sor." 

"Describe  the  plaintiff's  appearance." 

"He  wor  a  soarter  pale  an'  a  soarter  red,  sor;  but  the 
red  wor  came  iv  the  whisky  give  him  be  Mrs.  Quinlan." 

"  Did  he  have  any  visible  wounds  ?" 

"  No,  sor." 

The  reply  was  unexpected,  and  created  a  subdued  sensa- 
tion. The  defendant's  friends  were  relieved,  the  plaintiffs 
indignant. 

"Stop  and  consider,  Mr.  O'Larity,"  urged  Forman. 

"Begorra,  frohat's  the  use  iv  it !"  cried  Pat.  "How  cud 
anny  wounds  be  visible  trew  the  bandages  ?" 

"Oh,  to  be  sure.     Well,  sir,  where  were  those  bandages?" 

"Now  look-a-here,  Misther,"  rising  excitedly,  and  laying 
back  the  sanguinary  wrist-bands  of  a  blue  and  white  ging- 
ham blouse,  "hasn't  Mrs.  Quinlan  been  afther  tellin'  yez — 
it's  not  tin  minutes  ago — how  she  bound  up  Flaherty's  head 
wid  a  shtrip  off  a  sheet  ?      Do  yez  mane  to  insult  the  lady?" 

This  language  elicited  an  intensely  satisfied  nod  from 
Mrs.  Quinlan,  a  murmured  applause  (promptly  suppressed 
by  Borley)  from  the  audience,  and  a  laughing  apology  from 
Forman  who  begged  the  witness  to  detail  what  he  saw  in  his 
own  way. 

"Well,  sor,"  resumed  Pat,  "whin  I  seen  Flaherty,  I  says 
to  him,  '  this  is  a  moighty  rough  dale  on  yez,  Finn,"'  says  I. 
"An' begorra  it  is!"  says  he;  "an'  me  afther  goin'  to  be 
marked  o'  Chewsdy  nixt  to  Miss  Hanora  Mulva " 

"  What  has  this  golderned,  tom-fool  nonsense  to  do  with 
the  pints  at  issue?"  interposed  Borley. 

"  Patience,  your  Honor,"  replied  Forman,  his  condescen- 
sion of  the  blandest.  "  It  is  customary  to  allow  a  certain 
class  of  witnesses  to  use  their  own  language." 

" it !"  retorted  Borley,  his  bosom  swelling,  his  nos- 
trils dilating,  his  eyeballs  bulging,  "did  I  recommend  Dutch 
or  I-talian  ?" 

"The  Pandects  of  Justinian,  your  Honor ,"  Forman 

began,  with  an  oratorical  flourish. 

" Justinian!"  ejaculated    Borley,  in  no  wise   awed. 

"  What  do  you  expeck  to  prove  by  this  galoot?" 

"The  nature  and  extent  of  the  plaintiffs  injuries.  We 
will  return  to  the  bandages.  They  were  bound  about  the 
plaintiffs  shattered  brow  by  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Quin- 
ley " 

"  Quinlan  !"  corrected  the  lady. 

"By  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs.  Quinlan — ahem  !  Mr.  O'Lar- 
ity, were  these  bandages  gory,  sir?" 

"  If  yez  mane  bloody,  sor,"  replied  O'Larity,  after  a  pause 
of  mystified  reflection,  "as  bloody  as  a  calf's  t'roat  whin  yez 
dhraw  a  knife  across  it." 

"  A  characteristic  simile,  your  Honor,"  remarked  Forman, 
turning  suavely  to  Borley,  who  growled  : 

"  Git  on  with  the  case,  young  hombre.'''' 

The  smoke  drawn  from  his  newly-lighted  pipe  was  ejected 
in  puffs,  whose  force  boded  increasing  temper.  But  O'Lar- 
ity's  examination  was  concluded  without  further  outbreak. 
O'Flaherty  being  called,  however,  the  culminating  point  of 
absurdity  was  soon  reached.  The  defense,  objecting  to  a 
portion  of  this  witness's  testimony,  Forman  vehemently  urged 
its  admissibility  in  evidence.  Borley  sustained  the  objec- 
tion. Those  who  knew  him  best  saw  that  his  wrath  was  on 
the  point  of  exploding.  Not  so  the  misguided  Forman.  He 
promptly  noted  an  exception. 

A  profoundly  ominous  silence  fell  on  the  court-room. 
Again  was  Borley's  breast  observed  to  heave,  nis  nostrils  to 
dilate.  Struck  by  the  stillness,  Forman  lifted  an  inquiring 
glance,  and  turned  of  a  sickly  pallor. 

"  If  the  gentleman,"  said  Borley.  very  slowly,  with  that 
nasal  twang  which  meant  more  than  any  other  tone  of  his, 
"ain't  satisfied  with  my  ruling,  he  kin  meet  me  outside  when 
the  court  has  adjourned." 

Another  silence  fell.     Forman  broke  it  by  murmuring  : 
"  I  am  through  with  you,  Mr.  Flaherty.     That  is  all." 

The  defense  was  a  gay  and  rattling  farce.  Forman  offered 
no  objections  to  any  testimony,  cross-examined  no  witnesses. 
His  spirit  was  crushed. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  Borley's  remarks  were  scath- 
ingly personal.  If  anybody  had  just  grounds  for  a  suit,  it 
was  that  worthy  woman  who  had  torn  up  a  new  sheet,  and 
had  wasted  precious  time  and  whisky  on  the  plaintiff. 

" it  !  "  was  the  fiery  conclusion,  "  I  dismiss  the  suit ; 

anji  if  any  on  you" — he  glared  at  Forman — "aint  satisfied, 
I'll  give  him  all  the  satisfaction  he  wants,  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  he'll  mention." 

Having  thus  relieved  himself,  Borley  rose  and  said,  drop- 
ping his  offensive  tone  for  one  of  pompous  hospitality  : 
"  Ladies  and  gents,  this  business  settled,  the  next  case  on 
the  calendar  is  of  a  social  nater.  Everybody,  without  re- 
spect to  opinions,  just  step  into  the  dining-room,  and  partake 
of  a  glass  of  something  and  a  bit  of  Mrs.  B.'s  cake." 

Flaherty  rose  indignantly  and  departed  ;  Forman  pleaded 
an  engagement,  and  precipitately  followed.  Interchanges  of 
sentiment  and  opinion  were  all  the  freer  and  friendlier  in 
their  absence.  O'Larity  forgot  his  comrade's  wrongs  in  po- 
tations from  his  favorite  bottle,  and  Mrs.  Quinlan,  flattered 
by  Borley's  neat  way  of  putting  things,  began  to  reproach 
herself  tor  having  taken  the  side  of  such  a  common  scoun- 
drel as  Flaherty. 

Borley's  unofficial  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the  suit  was 
characteristic. 

"  You  just  bet,  boys,  I'm  not  going  to  have  strangers  com- 
ing out  to  this  here  Mission  and  a-setting  old  residents  by 
the  ears." 

A  half-hour  gaily  passed,  the  guests  left  the  table  and 
pounced  tumultuously  into  the  front  yard  in  high  good  hu- 
mor with  everybody.  Some  set  off  afoot,  more  mounted 
horses,  and  Mrs.  Quinlan  clambered  into  her  high  buggy. 
Suddenly  violent  exclamations  arose  from  the  Ybarrio  party. 
A  gray  mare,  ridden  by  one  of  Pancho's  sons-in-law,  was 
gone.  It  was  suggested  that  she  had  broken  her  hafter  and 
ran  home  ;  and  her  owner,  diligently  examining  the  fence 
where  he  had  hitched  her,  found  a  remnant  of  the  hay-rope 
with  which  she  had  been  tied.  A  candle  fetched,  Borley 
brought  his  wisdom  to  bear  upon  the  fragment,  and  found 
that  it  had  been  cut  by  a  sharp,  clean  stroke. 

This  encouraged  him  to  offer  a  bet  of  twenty-five  dollars 
that  the  mare  was  stolen. 

"  Faith,  you'll  lose  your  money,  Judge  !"  cried  Mrs.  Quin- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Ian.  "  Shure,  there's  a  dale  betther  craythures  here  nor  Mis- 
ther  O'Hara's." 

Nevertheless  Borley  persisted  in  his  theory  and  his  bet. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "them  doggoned  thieves  intended  to 
drive  of  all  the  stock,  but  somebody  skeered  'em  away." 

Mrs.  Ouinlan  did  not  acquiesce,  and  resolved  to  back  her 
opinion  to  the  amount  Borley  had  mentioned.  After  a  deal 
of  preliminary  unbuttoning,  she  drew  her  purse  from  the  bo- 
som of  her  gown,  and  counted  the  money  into  Dod  Martin's 
hand,  in  long  bits,  quarters,  and  Mexican  dollars.  Borley's 
gold  had  hardly  clinked  against  this  silver  when  O'Hara  ut- 
tered a  warning  "Hark !" 

Was  not  that  the  clatter  of  impetuous  hoofs  ?  It  was.  A 
man  on  horseback  was  tearing  along  Dolores  Street  toward 
them.  All  instinctively  felt  that  the  rider's  approach  would 
solve  the  mystery  and  settle  the  wager.  It  did  both.  Three 
seconds  later,  Joe  Borley  flung  himself  off  the  gray  mare  and 
stood  in  their  midst. 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?"  thundered  his  father. 

"Well,  dad,"  replied  the  lad,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  can- 
dor, "as  soon  as  you  dismissed  the  suit,  I  thought  I'd  run  up 
and  let  the  folks  know,  as  they  might  be  anxious." 

The  "folks"  meant  simply  and  solely  Jovita,  who  had 
stayed  at  home  with  her  great-aunt.  Joe  had  seized  the  oc- 
casion as  one  ripe  for  courting.  The  listeners  laughed  heartily. 

"  Darn  it,  O'Hara !"  added  Joe,  "  I  thought  I'd  be  back  be- 
fore you  came  out." 

So  old  Borley  lost  his  money  and  his  temper.  He  was 
joked  unmercifully  about  his  unfortunate  bet,  both  then  and 
later.  In  every  way  an  unfortunate  bet — for  it  drove  Joe 
from  home.  The  lad  took  leave  that  very  night,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  a  paternal  castigation  was  never  clearly  known. 
Years  passed  between  that  affair  and  his  return  to  the  Mis- 
sion. 

Strangely  enough,  his  son's  flight  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Bor- 
ley. Another  blow  was  to  follow.  His  term  of  office  expir- 
ing, he  asked,  but  failed  to  receive  a  renomination.  Urged 
by  his  friends  and  his  own  vanity,  he  offered  himself  as  an 
independent  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace.  His  defeat 
was  overwhelming. 

Borley's  dictatorial  majesty,  however,  moulted  no  feather. 
His  haunts  were  still  the  bar-room,  the  gambling  saloon,  the 
race-course.  In  full  career  of  exciting  pleasures,  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  violent  disorder.  The  news  of  his  mortal 
illness  was  one  of  those  barbed  arrows,  winged  to  warn  fools 
of  their  folly. 

"Boys,"  he  muttered  huskily  to  his  attending  friends  one 
day,  "  if  I  lie  here  I  am  a  dead  man.     Lift  me  up." 
.   It  was  done. 

"  Boys,"  he  said  again,  "  I  want  you  to  dress  me." 

They  tried  to  dissuade  him  in  vain.  He  was  forthwith 
decked  in  his  well-known  habiliments — the  shiny  black  frock- 
coat,  the  tall  silk  hat,  set  on  one  side. 

_  "  I  am  better !"  he  declared,  with  a  death-struck  face.  I'd 
have  been  as  weak  as  a  baby  in  another  day.  Now,  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  a  short  pascar  in  the  sunshine." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  thus,  when  his  body  fell  back  into 
their  arms,  and  his  soul  went  forth  alone  on  that  long  flasear 
from  which  no  echo  of  any  footfall  reaches  us. 

Joe  had  been  sent  for,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  shed 
tears  over  his  fathers  coffin.  Brief  sorrow,  soon  forgotten, 
for  he  was  reunited  to  his  mother  and  Jovita. 

Under  this  sketch  of  old  Bob  Borley's  life  may  be  written 
this  comment:  His  death  left  those  nearest  him  free  to  be 
happy.  Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


The  behavior  of  the  timid  in  society  is  as  puzzling  as  their 
speech.  The  dread  of  hearing  the  sound  of  her  voice,  or  of 
gesticulating,  gives  to  one  that  tranquil  and  self-contained 
manner  which  is  the  highest  distinction  of  high-breeding.  It 
excites  another  ;  her  talk  grows  loud,  her  speech  rash,  her 
manner  emphatic.  The  shyness  whose  root,  to  use  Plu- 
tarch's words,  is  in  "the  generous  sensitiveness  to  shame," 
gives  to  the  brave  and  high-spirited  powers  of  endurance 
and  work;  the  contemplation  of  a  high  ideal  and  the  yearn- 
ing to  attain  it  are  the  main-springs  to  action,  and  multiply 
their  energies.  The  timid-hearted  are  hampered  by  their 
sensitiveness.  Easily  rebuffed  by  failure,  they  quickly 
judge  themselves  not  worthy  to  seek  to  achieve  great  things, 
and  give  up  striving  for  them.  Their  ideal  is  to  them  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  an  incentive.  This  timidity  may  spring 
from  a  certain  sluggishness  of  temper,  or  may  be  caused 
by  morbid  pride.  Because  they  can  not  attain  easily,  they 
will  not  strive  at  all  ;  because  they  fear  to  fall,  they  will  not 
endeavor  to  climb.  The  least  gifted  members  of  a  clever 
family  are  often  seized  by  a  distressing  timidity  and  shyness 
in  their  youth.  Unable  to  shine  as  the  others  shine,  they 
quickly  set  themselves  down  as  deprived  of  all  the  necessary 
endowments  to  excel.  They  lose  their  care  to  work  by  dis- 
pensing their  modest  qualifications.  Like  the  man  in  the 
parable,  they  bury  their  single  talent.  The  duty  to  cultivate 
and  enlarge  whatever  powers  to  please  are  ours  is  as  clearly 
laid  down  as  it  is  to  follow  renunciation  and  self-sacrifice. 
By  indulging  morbid  sensitiveness  to  failure  we  may  be  los- 
ing opportunities  hereafter  of  cheering  other  lives,  and  of 
helping  on  those  who  might  need  our  support.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  achievements  of  courageous  perse- 
verance rank  among  the  more  lasting  and  beneficial,  as  they 
are  among  the  most  ennobling  to  contemplate.  We  have 
treated  of  the  undue  timidity  that  weights  some  lives.  It  is 
the  exaggeration  of  a  quality  without  which  there  can  be  no 
loveliness  of  character.  The  childhood  that  has  no  shyness 
has  no  grace  or  attractiveness  ;  the  youth  that  knows  dis- 
trust of  itself  is  susceptible  of  none  of  the  finer  impulses  and 
restraining  reverences  that  lift  life  above  a  material  level. 
The  old  age  that  has  lived  out  its  shrinkings  from  shame  re- 
pels us.  It  is  like  a  great  ruin  over  which  nature  has  spread 
its  green  drapery,  lifting  itself  up  in  sunny  landscape. 

In  an  omnibus  station,  a  bon  bourgeois  with  his  wife 
looked  at  the  number  the  agent  gave  him. 

"  46,  just  your  age, "  he  said  turning  toward  his  companion. 

She  looked  at  him  ferociously,  whispering:  "  Imbecile!  " 

The  husband  in  a  most  caressing  voice: 

"Never  mind,  I  will  say  it  again  the  very  next  time  I  have 
a  29. "  

Hall :  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 


Together. 

Ah,  the  meeting-time  !     O  love,  how  sweet 

The  spring-time  scented  air, 
When  May-bells  ring  a  merry  chime, 

And  tinkle  everywhere  ; 
When  bird-wings  bear  o'er  southern  slope 
The  scent  of  musk  and  heliotrope, 
And  bird-songs,  sweet  and  sweeter  growing, 
First  woo  the  roses  into  blowing. 

And  the  summer-time !    O  love,  how  bright 

The  amethystine  skies. 
How  fair  each  bud,  and  leaf,  and  spray, 

When  seen  through  lovers'  eyes ! 
O  silver  stars  of  summer  eves, 
O  moonlight  on  the  ivy  leaves, 
Fair,  fair  your  sheen,  but  O  the  gleaming 
Of  love-light  in  her  fond  eyes  beaming ! 

Think  not  of  parting  !w,  Love,   not  yet 

The  fateful  words  rgeat ! 
When  leaves  drift  dowmthe  dusty  path, 

And  no  more  gleamswhe  wheat — 
When  far  to  south  the  sweet  birds  fly, 
And  early  tears  bedim  the  sky, 
"Twere  surely  best,  in  autumn  weather, 
That  hearts  should  closely  cling  together. 

So,  no  fear  have  we — my  love  and  I — 

Of  barren  hills  and  rain. 
The  drip  of  eaves  and  song  of  birds 

Melt  in  one  tender  strain. 
Sweet  flowers  blossom  in  the  heart, 
When  rose  and  violet  depart ; 
The  love-bird  sings  through  wintry  weather, 
The  while  we  list  its  song  together. 
December,   1880.  Clarence  T.   Urmy. 


A    Rainy    Day. 

I  catch  the  notes  from  some  old  tune 
That  idly  wanders  through  my  brain  ; 

That  soars  and  falls  at  intervals. 
Amid  the  dropping  of  the  rain. 

Long  years  gone  by,  my  love  and  I, 
Sat  listening  to  the  wind's  low  croon, 

While  clouds  in  slowly  moving  crowds, 
Passed  on  across  the  glimmering  moon. 

So  soft,  so  low,  the  rivers  flow  ; 

Night's  breath  was  but  a  fragrant  sigh  ; 
One  hour  of  bliss,  a  parting  kiss, 

Then  silence,  darkness,  and  good-bye. 

In  grayish  shrouds,  the  jealous  clouds 
Shut  out  the  bright  sun's  happy  light ; 

With  ceaseless  plash  the  rain-drops  dash  ; 
The  dull  day  deepens  into  night. 

The  while  the  tune  of  that  old  rune 

Drops  softly  like  the  falling  rain, 
'Mid  blinding  tears  the  by-gone  years. 

With  all  their  hopes  come  back  again. 

O  who  can  e'er  the  time  forget, 
*  When  life  was  young  and  hearts  were  gay? 

And  who  so  glad,  he  finds  not  sad 
The  rhyming  of  a  rainy  day? 
December,  1880.  B.  F.   L. 

Love  in  Bohemia. 

So.  lay  your  hand  on  my  arm,  Lisette ; 

Have  care,  ere  your  little  feet  get  wet. 
The  dew  is  bright  on  the  bending  grass, 
And  nightingales  pipe  "Alas!  alas!" 

As  they  see  the  rose  in  damask  rain 

The  garden's  emerald  border  stain. 

Cling  close  with  your  slender  hand,  Lisette, 
For  sweet  with  kisses  we  can't  forget 

Are  the  star-bright  hours  that  found  us  here 

A  week  ago — or  was  it  a  year? 
Did  not  my  life  in  the  old  days  hold 
Your  lips  caress,  and  your  hair  of  gold? 

Cling  closer  and  fonder  still,  Lisette, 

For  the  night-born  glamour  rules  me  yet — 
The  spell  that  came  when  our  drifting  boat 
Saw  the  snowy  gleam  of  your  petticoat, 

And  Love  his  arrows  did  through  me  shoot, 

From  the  ambush  of  a  dainty  boot. 

0  winsome,  bonnie,  and  glad  Lisette, 
I've  buried  life's  useless  care  and  fret 

In  the  red  of  lips,  whose  fragrant  breath 
Is  sweet  as  the  lily  that  lures  to  death 
The  butterflies  with  their  iris  wings. 
And  amorous  bees  with  golden  rings. 

Yes,  lay  your  head  on  my  heart,  Lisette ; 

Its  yellow  mesh  is  the  Gordian  net 

That  holds  me  fast,  as  the  nymphs  of  eld 
The  radiant  charms  of  Hylas  held ; 

And  out  from  the  past  to  sunlit  plains, 

1  float,  bound  thus  in  your  arms'  warm  chains. 

Who  gathers  your  supple  form,  Lisette, 
Owes  beauty  a  never  balanced  debt. 

What?    .All  your  glory  and  joy  are  mine? 
Ho  !  garcon  !  two  flasks  of  amber  wine  ! 
Who  holds  your  love  at  his  soul's  command, 
Is  king,  indeed,  of  a  royal  land. 
New  London,  Ct.,  December,  1880.  Thomas  S.  CoLLfER. 


Always  Alone. 

Always  alone,  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow  ! 

Whether  the  Autumn  dies  in  red  and  gold, 
Or  spring  comes  smiling  o'er  the  violet  meadow 

With  perfumed  drifts  of  tinted  orchard  snow  ; 
Whether  the  winter,  white  and  bleak  with  woe, 
Broods,  desolate,  o'er  fen,  and  beach,  and  wold — 
Always  alone ! 

Always  alone,  in  starlight  and  in  moonlight ! 

In  sudden  slants  of  silver  April  rain ; 
Always  alone  in  lily-guarded  twilight ; 

In  rosy  dawns  of  throbbing  opal-fire, 
Or  when  the  sunset  builds  its  purple  pyre  ; 
And  when  night's  black  plumes  droop  along  the  plain- 
Always  alone ! 

Always  alone,  while  years  grow  old  and  perish  ! 

While  stars  die  out,  and  sweet,  new  stars  are  born ; 
Always  alone,  though  all  have  loves  to  cherish  ! 

And  moon  and  sun  wax  faint  above  the  world, 
And  other  worlds  in  Chaos  grim  are  hurled  ; 
Waiting,  aye,  waiting,  for  some  god-like  morn — 
Always  alone  ! 
Milwaukee,  December,  1880.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


James  Russell  Lowell :  Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's 
power  ;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is.  That  is 
the  very  difference  between  them. 

Dryden  :  The  greatest  argument  for  love  is  love. 

Dryden  :  Poor  women's  thoughts  are  all  extempore. 

Landor  :  The  great  man  must  have  that  intellect  which 
puts  in  motion  the  intellect  of  others. 

Tennyson  : 

Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

Mrs.  Browning  :  Love  is  deathless. 

O.  W.  Holmes  : 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them. 

Ouida  :  It  is  murder  to  take  life  ;  but  perhaps  to  take 
away  all  the  joy  of  life  is  a  more  cruel  thing  to  do. 

Dickens :  You  may  file  a  strong  man's  heart  away  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  it  will  tell  all  of  a  sudden  at  last. 

Guizot  :  The  present  alone,  the  present  without  passion, 
the  calm,  regular  present  does  not  suffice  for  the  human  soul ; 
it  feels  narrowr  and  poor  in  it ;  it  desires  more  extension, 
more  variety. 

Shakspeare  : 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

Johnson  :  Patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more. 

South  :  All  love  hath  something  of  blindness  in  it,  but 
the  love  of  money  especially. 

Melmoth  :  As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with  various 
seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  different  studies. 

Dibbin  :  In  one  soft  look  what  language  lies. 

T.  B.  Aldrich : 

For  those  who  love,  the  world  is  wide, 
But  not  for  those  who  hate. 

Johnson :  Men,  however  distinguished  by  external  acci- 
dents or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same 
pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleas- 
ures. 

South  :  Falsehood  turns  all  above  us  into  tyranny  and  bar- 
barity, and  all  of  the  same  level  with  us  into  discord. 

Blair:  We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Him  who  seeth 
into  every  heart. 

Longfellow :  Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of 
dead  reckoning— an  endeavor  to  find  our  place  on  a  cloudy 
sea  by  measuring  the  distance  we  have  to  run,  but  without 
any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

William  Penn :  Believe  nothing  against  another  but  on 
good  authority,  nor  report  what  may  hurt  another,  unless  it 
be  a  greater  hurt  to  another  to  conceal  it. 

Anon:  After  all,  the  joy  of  success  does  not  equal  that 
which  attends  the  patient  working. 

Anon :  How  narrow  our  soul  becomes  when  absorbed  in 
any  present  good  or  ill.  It  is  only  the  thought  of  the  future 
that  makes  them  great. 

Ouida:  The  wildest  novel  was  never  half  so  wild  as  the 
real  fate  of  many  a  human  life  that,  to  superficial  eyes,  look 
serene,  and  placid,  and  uneventful  enough. 

Cervantes:  Don't  put  too  fine  a  point  to  your  wit,  for  fear 
it  should  get  blunted. 

F.  W.  Robertson  :  As  the  tree  is  fertilized  by  its  own 
broken  branches  and  fallen  leaves,  and  grows  out  of  its  own 
decay,  so  men  and  nations  are  bettered  and  improved  by 
trial,  and  refined  out  of  broken  hopes  and  blighted  expecta- 
tions. 

Milton  :  Books  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  that  intellect  that  bears  them.  A  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Cato  :  I  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue.  He 
approaches  nearest  the  gods  who  knows  how  to  be  silent, 
even  though  he  is  in  the  right. 

Julia  Ward  Howe :  Modern  society  is  a  tricky  spirit,  many- 
featured  and  many-gestured,  coming  in  questionable  shape, 
and  bringing  with  it  airs  from  heaven  and  blasts  from  hell. 
I  have  never  known  anything  worth  knowing  about  society, 
and  have  never  known  any  one  else  who  did. 

R.  H.  Stoddard :  Veined  with  the  rings  of  vanished  cen- 
turies. 

Addison  : 

A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage. 

Bentley  :  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  that  no  man  was  ever 
written  out  of  reputation  but  by  himself. 

Temple  :  Books,  like  proverbs,  receive  their  chief  value 
from  the  stamp  and  esteem  of  ages  through  which  they  have 
passed. 

Selden  :  Commonly  we  say  a  judgment  falls  upon  a  man 
for  something  in  him  we  can  not  abide. 

Browning:  Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it 
casts. 

Junius  :  Private  credit  is  wealth;  public  honor  is  security; 
the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  its  flight ; 
strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth. 

Campbell  :  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 

Pym :  I  would  rather  suffer  for  speaking  the  truth,  than 
that  the  truth  should  suffer  for  want  of  my  speaking. 

Carlyle :  No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act  but  it  will  come,  after 
longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like  a  bill  drawn  on  nature's  re- 
ality, and  will  be  presented  there  for  payment,  with  the  an- 
swer :  no  effects. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE    QUEEN'S    DRAWING-ROOM. 


Her  majesty  generally  holds  four  drawing-rooms  in  the 
course  of  the  year— two  before  Easter,  two  after,  and  seldom 
later  than  the  month  of  May.  As  a  rule,  young  ladies  are 
presented  by  their  mothers.  Even  if  they  are  only  presented 
themselves  for  the  first  time  the  same  day  as  their  daughters, 
it  is  still  en  regie  that  they  should  make  the  presentation. 
But  it  is  necessary — absolutely  necessary — that  the  lady  who 
undertakes  the  duty  shall  be  present  at  the  same  drawing- 
room,  though  she  may  not  even  see  the  young  girl ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  relatives,  they  rarely  go  together,  and  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  passing  the  royal  presence  together. 

In  asking  any  lady  to  make  a  presentation  to  her  majesty, 
it  must  be  recognized  as  a  great  kindness  and  favor,  for  she 
is  personally  responsible.  Unmarried  ladies  do  not  exercise 
the  privilege  of  making  presentations.  As  soon  as  it  is  de- 
termined at  which  drawing-room  the  young  lady  is  to  make 
dibut,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  A  card  is  sent 
in  to  the  Chamberlain's  office,  Stable  Yard,  St.  James's,  on 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  presented,  and 
the  person  presenting,  thus  :  "  Miss  Smith,  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Smith,"  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Smith  giv- 
ing necessary  particulars  as  to  address,  etc.,  and  saying  that 
it  is  her  intention  to  be  present  at  the  drawing-room  at  the 
date  fixed. 

This  must  be  done  two  clear  days  at  least  before  the 
drawing-room.  The  names  having  been  submitted  for  her 
majesty's  approval,  on  application  at  the  same  office  two 
pink  presentation  cards  will  be  given,  on  which  must  be 
legibly  written,  as  before,  "  Miss  Smith,  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Smith,"  and  these  must  be  taken  to  the  palace.  One  will  be 
given  to  the  page-in-waiting  on  first  arriving  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  other  handed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  stands  beside  her  Majesty,  when  the  royal  presence  is 
reached,  and  from  this  he  will  read,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
the  names  to  the  Queen. 

The  proper  court  dress  is  the  next  important  considera- 
tion. A  young  girl,  on  her  presentation,  wears  white,  and 
ever)'  lady  attending  the  court  must  have  a  train,  lappets, 
court  plumes,  and  a  really  low  dress.  So  strict  are  the  laws 
with  regard  to  this,  that  people  are  appointed  to  prevent  la- 
dies passing  who  fall  short  in  any  of  these  requirements.  I 
was  myself  accompanied  to  a  drawing-room,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  by  a  friend  who  had  had  her  dress  from  Paris.  It 
proved  too  high  on  the  shoulders  for  regulation  ;  moreover, 
she  had  only  one  small  piece  of  tulle  instead  of  lappets,  and 
before  entering  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  she  was  com- 
pelled to  tear  some  tulle  trimmings  from  her  dress  and  pin 
this  on  as  another  lappet,  and  to  have  the  bodice  cut  down 
on  the  shoulders  and  turned  in.  These  lappets  may  be 
either  really  lace  or  blonde,  with  the  ends  hanging,  at  the 
back,  or  two  pieces  of  tulle,  which  young  ladies  find  more  be- 
coming. The  width  is  mostly  split  in  half,  one  end  gathered 
on  a  thread,  and  so  pinned  on.  White  plumes  are  essential 
— three  for  married,  two  for  unmarried,  women — placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  front.  The 
train  must  be  at  least  three  yards  long,  and  is  generally  four. 
It  is  sometimes  cut  in  one  with  the  bodice,  sometimes  at- 
tached by  braces  to  the  shoulders,  sometimes  plaited  on  the 
shoulders  ;  but  young  ladies  generally  have  it  sewn  on  at  the 
waist.  Just  now,  white  satin  and  brocade  is  most  used,  with 
tulle  skirts,  and  a  profusion  of  white  flowers.  Pearls  are  con- 
sidered the  most  appropriate  ornaments  for  a  dibutanie. 
The  dress  must  be  well  made,  and  all  the  details  well  carried 
out.  Many-buttoned  gloves  are  worn,  but  when  presented, 
before  appearing  in  the  Queen's  presence,  the  right-hand  one 
must  be  removed,  and  this  is  generally  simplified  by  not 
being  put  on  at  all.  Having  a  handkerchief,  a  fan,  the  one 
glove,  and  the  card  to  hold,  it  is  far  better  not  to  carry  a 
bouquet,  especially  as  the  end  of  the  train,  neatly  folded,  has 
to  be  borne  on  the  left  arm. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  at  a  drawing-room  is  as  follows  : 
The  palace-doors  generally  open  at  two,  the  Queen  entering 
the  throne-room  at  three.  Of  late  years  her  Majesty's  health 
has  not  permitted  her  to  remain  through  all  the  reception. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  pass  before  her,  it  is  well  to  go  early, 
especially  when  presented,  as  it  is  only  in  a  case  of  presenta- 
tion that  the  Queen's  hand  is  kissed,  and  this  ceremony  is 
not  gone  through  if  the  Princess  of  Wales  or  any  of  the  royal 
princesses  have  taken  her  place.  Then  you  merely  pass, 
courtesying  low,  as  you  would  if  you  were  only  attending  a 
drawing-room,  though  the  presentation  thus  made  is  in  every 
respect  equivalent  to  actual  presentation  to  the  sovereign. 

But,  being  an  event  that  will  hardly  happen  more  than 
twice  in  a  woman's  life,  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  thoroughly. 
Once  presented,  you  can  annually  attend  one  drawing-room 
for  the  future,  and  will  only  require  to  be  re-presented  when 
you  marry,  or  you  attain  some  title.  People  anxious  to  ar- 
rive early  leave  home  mostly  at  half-past  twelve  to  one,  be- 
ing content  to  wait  patiently  in  the  Mall  or  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Road,  and  endure  the  eager  inspection  of  a  dense  crowd, 
who,  wet  or  fine,  line  the  roadway,  peer  into  the  carriages, 
and  often  laugh  and  make  audible  remarks  about  the  in- 
mates. There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  amusement.  The 
beef-eaters,  in  their  quaint  scarlet  Tudor  dresses,  bedizened 
with  gold,  their  ruffs,  and  low-crowned  hats  encircled  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon,  march,  halberds  in  hand,  to 
Buckingham  Palace  to  take  up  their  stations  along  the  cor- 
ridors and  staircases.  The  gentlemen-at-arms  troop  in  by 
twos  and  twos,  in  scarlet  uniform,  gold  helmets,  and  white, 
waving  plumes.  They  are  also  on  duty  within  the  palace. 
You  see  them  in  each  room  guarding  the  barriers,  and  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  more  people  than  will  comfortably 
fill  them. 

In  the  room  adjoining  the  throne-room  they  stand  in  a 
line,  ready  to  act  as  a  veritable  body-guard  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily if  required;  and  another  line  divides  off  the  lower  end  of 
the  picture  gallery,  forming  a  sort  of  corridor  to  the  throne- 
room.-  There  is  no  better  place  for  seeing  the  dresses.  I 
always  make  a  rule  of  getting  close  behind  these  gentlemen- 
at-arms  as  soon  as  I  have  passed  the  royal  presence,  and  so, 
peering  between  their  shoulders,  see  the  rest  of  the  company 
pass  in  single  file,  their  trains  flowing  behind  them.  One  or 
more  of  the  household  troops  are  on  duty  in  the  court-yard, 
and  act  as  escort  to  the  royal  personages  who  attend  the 
drawing-room;  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  the  band- 
men,  in  their  gold  coats,  march  through  St.  James's  Park  to 


take  up  their  position  and  play  throughout  the  reception.  I 
have  never  myself  heard  them  in  the  palace,  but  in  some  of 
the  rooms  you  can ;  and  when  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  is 
played,  you  know  that  her  majesty  has  entered  the  presence 
chamber.  The  equipages  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
other  distinguished  people  also  flit  to  and  fro,  but  they  do 
not  fall  into  the  line,  having  the  privilege  of  the  entrie  which 
entitles  them  to  enter  the  palace  by  a  special  entrance,  to  oc- 
cupy the  first  drawing-room,  next  to  the  throne-room,  and  to 
pass  before  the  queen  first. 

At  last,  after  a  long  waiting,  the  line  of  carriages  begins  to 
move  slowly,  and  in  time  you  pass  through  the  fine  gateway 
into  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  alight  at  the  steps  of  the  grand 
entrance.  Here  you  will  see  some  few  scarlet-coated  serv- 
ants and  officials,  and  much  crimson  carpeting.  You  cross 
the  really  magnificent  hall,  paved  with  variegated  marble, 
the  ceiling  supported  by  white  marble  columns,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals  of  mosaic  and  gold,  and  up  a  few  steps  reach  a 
dining-room,  where  cloaks  and  wraps  are  left.  Leaving  this, 
you  ascend  the  staircase,  enter  the  picture  gallery,  leave  one 
of  the  two  cards  with  which  you  are  provided  with  the  page-in- 
waiting,  who  stands  by  a  raised  crimson-covered  desk,  and 
then  hurry  on  through  the  concert-room  into  the  furthest  of 
the  suite  of  drawing-rooms  not  yet  filled. 

There  is  the  blue  drawing-room,  hung  with  blue  silk  pan- 
elled in  gold,  with  Winterhalter^s  portraits  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort ;  the  dark  blue  drawing-room  and 
the  red  and  yellow  drawing-rooms.  They  all  command  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
the  fountains  are  generally  set  playing.  They  are  filled 
with  rows  of  chairs,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  occupied  the 
gentlemen-at-arms  cross  their  halberds,  and  no  more  are  ad- 
mitted, and  so  on  until  the  rooms  are  filled.  People  sit 
chatting  to  their  friends,  and  thus  while  the  time  away. 
There  are  only  a  few  gentlemen  present,  and  they  must  be 
in  attendance  on  ladies,  and  do  not  generally  pass  the  royal 
presence,  but  are  nevertheless  occasionally  presented  with 
their  wives. 

After  a  time  there  is  a  rustle  and  a  rush.  The  entrie  has 
passed  the  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  about  to  do 
so  in  turn.  The  stream  moves  through  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
single  file,  until  they  reach  the  end  of  the  picture  gallery, 
lined  with  the  gentlemen-at-arms.  Here  the  Queen's  pages 
remove  the  train  from  the  right  arm,  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  thus  you  walk  across  the  gallery  to  the  Throne- 
room.  The  door  on  the  left-hand  side  is  glass,  and  scarcely 
any  one  passes  it  without  looking  how  her  train  is  set. 
When  you  enter  the  Presence  Chamber  you  find  a  narrow 
half-circular  alley  left,  down  which  you  are  to  proceed. 
Quite  in  the  background  is  the  Throne  and  its  canopy. 

In  front  of  it  are  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance 
on  the  Queen  and  other  royal  personages,  and  in  front  of 
them  the  royal  family.  Near  the  doorway,  next  the  Queen, 
is  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  then  her  Majesty,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  other  princesses,  and  then  the  princes.  The 
general  circle  fills  the  rest  of  the  room.  Just  in  front  of 
you  will  be  the  end  of  the  train  of  the  lady  passing  next  be- 
fore you.  In  case  of  mother  and  daughter,  the  mother 
would  go  first.  You  have  no  longer  to  think  about  your  own 
train  ;  your  glove,  fan,  and  handkerchief  hold  in  your  left 
hand,  your  card  in  your  right. 

As  you  pass  through  the  doorway  give  this  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  You  will  find  his  hand  ready  to  receive  it. 
As  soon  as  he  mentions  the  word  "  presentation  "  the  Queen 
will  put  out  her  right  hand,  then  courtesy  very  low,  place 
your  own  right  hand  beneath  it,  and  bend  and  kiss  it.  When 
you  rise  courtesy  low  to  each  member  of  the  royal  family, 
and  walk  along  this  semi-circular  alley  sideways,  being  care- 
ful on  no  account  to  turn  your  back  ;  but  by  the  time  you 
have  well  passed  the  royalties  you  will  find  your  train  being 
placed  on  your  arm,  and,  the  crowd  intervening,  you  leave 
the  room  by  the  center  doorway  without  any  necessity  for 
further  backing. 

You  make  your  way  at  once  to  the  picture  gallery,  which 
is  now  thronged.  You  can  look  at  the  pictures  which  are 
worth  seeing,  including  gems  of  Greuze,  Wilkie,  Maas,  and 
others.  But  the  beautiful  people  and  beautiful  dresses  will 
distract  your  attention.  By-and-by  you  will  proceed  to  the 
great  entrance  hall,  and,  having  obtained  your  cloaks,  wait 
there  until  your  carriage  is  called,  a  tedious  process,  for  if 
it  happens  to  come  up  before  you  are  ready,  it  goes  to  the 
very  end  of  the  rank. 


A  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  says  that  not  every 
one  can  afford  to  be  a  bridesmaid.  "  Lately  a  lady,  hearing 
another  ask  her  daughter  if  she  was  to  be  an  attendant  at  a 
certain  wedding,  promptly  answered  :  '  No,  I  am  tired  of 
paying  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  dress  she  wears 
whenever  she  is  a  bridesmaid.  She  has  bought  dresses  for 
that  purpose  seven  times,  and  that  is  enough.'  Of  course,  a 
handsome  present  is  always  given  by  the  bridesmaid  to  the 
bride,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  her  attendance 
on  her  friend.  The  '  best  man  '  at  some  weddings  is  forced 
to  pay  out  a  good  round  sum  for  bouquets  for  the  brides- 
maids. I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  young  gentleman, 
who  could  ill  afford  it,  was  told  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
present  each  of  twelve  bridesmaids  with  a  bouquet  of  rose- 
buds. There  were  no  groomsmen  at  that  wedding,  and  only 
six  ushers,  so  the  unfortunate  best  man,  after  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  post,  was  coolly  told  that  he  would  be  required  to 
provide  the  round  dozen  of  bouquets." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  very  much  of  late  to  a 
private  hansom.  He  attended  the  last  Sandown  meeting  in 
it  both  days  ;  and  while  the  Prince  deserves  credit,  I  think, 
for  adopting  a  mode  of  conveyance  at  once  so  sensible  and 
unostentatious,  the  cab  itself  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  it  is  an 
embodiment  of  comfort  and  good  taste.  By  a  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  lever  principle,  the  driver  from  his  seat  behind 
can  shut  and  open  the  doors  as  required.  In  addition  to 
large  side  windows,  two  smaller  windows  in  the  back  of  the 
cab  permit  the  occupant  to  cast  a  Parthian  glance  behind 
when  need  be  ;  and  a  traveling  clock,  with  a  luminous  face 
in  the  centre  of  the  splash-board,  prevents  the  necessity  of 
unbuttoning  the  great  coat  to  have  recourse  to  the  watch.  1 
only  hope  his  Royal  Highness  will  pick  up  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson  one  day,  and  show  him  what  cabs  might  and 
should  be.  The  prince's  cab  is  by  no  means  expensive,  and 
is  strongly  built,  though  light  and  handsome. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  election  of  General  Rosecrans  to  Congress  from  our 
San  Francisco  district  gives  us  for  representative  a  man  of 
national  reputation  and  of  high  military  character.  When 
the  roll-call  of  members  is  made,  the  voyager  from  Califor- 
nia, sitting  in  the  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contemplating  the  ruins  of  the  Democratic  party,  need 
not  blush  at  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  republic  as  has  General  Rose- 
crans. That  General  Rosecrans  is  the  elected  member  of 
Congress  is  not  to  us  a  matter  of  regret.  That  his  party 
placed  him  in  such  an  attitude  toward  his  former  staff  offi- 
cer and  member  of  his  military  family — General  Garfield — 
as  to  make  difficult  a  continuation  of  friendly  personal  rela- 
tions, is  to  be  regretted — to  be  regretted  because  it  must  be 
embarrassing  to  him,  and  because  it  may  impair  his  useful- 
ness. However,  General  Garfield  will  have  more  important 
things  to  forget,  and  deeper  political  injuries  to  forgive.  It 
may  not  be  impossible  that  when  the  smoke  of  party  battle 
shall  have  lifted,  and  all  the  passions  and  resentments  of  the 
strife  shall  have  drifted  away,  these  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen will  remember  their  former  friendship.  General 
Rosecrans  graduated  from  the  military  academy  of  West 
Point  in  the  class  of  1842.  At  West  Point  for  four  years  he 
was  professor  of  engineering,  and  filled  the  chair  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy.  Retiring  from  the  army  in 
1854,  he  remained  in  private  life  as  civil  engineer  and  archi- 
tect till  recalled  to  military  service  by  the  civil  war.  He 
first  went  upon  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  and  was  sub- 
sequently commissioned  as  brigadier- general  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  entrusted  with  important  commands,  and 
was  finally  transferred  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. At  Iuka,  Corinth,  Murfreesboro,  and  Chickamauga 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of 
all  his  loyal  countrymen  for  his  management  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  for  his  personal  gallantry  and  heroism  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. At  this  time  no  American  filled  so  large  a  place  in 
the  affections  and  admiration  of  the  American  people.  That 
he  was  undermined  by  a  political  intrigue  at  Washington, 
growing  out  of  jealousy  of  his  rising  fame;  that  he  was 
badly  treated  at  that  time  and  subsequently  by  General 
Grant,  is  generally  believed  by  the  American  people.  That 
during  the  administration  of  Grant  his  services  were  set 
aside,  and  his  claims  to  recognition  ignored  in  favor  of 
smaller  and  meaner  minds,  is  generally  understood.  That 
this  treatment  may  have  soured  a  sensitive  man  is  possible, 
and  may  account  for  what  his  enemies  have  called  mistakes, 
and  his  friends  designated  as  eccentricities,  in  his  late  career. 
There  will  be  no  man  in  the  new  Congress  whom  we  shall 
more  gladly  see  make  a  successful  political  career.  General 
Rosecrans  has  learning  and  experience,  and  he  may  be 
trusted  for  patriotism  and  integrity.  In  1S68  and  1869  he 
was  minister  to  Mexico.  In  all  matters  touching  commer- 
cial, and  political,  and  social  relations  with  that  government 
he  will  be  regarded  as  authority.  He  is  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  public  men  and  public  affairs  in  our  State,  and  has 
in  him  the  capabilities  of  great  usefulness.  We  wish  he  was 
not  a  Democrat,  and  we  wish  some  things  had  not  been 
done  at  the  time  of  his  election.  No  good  citizen  who  re- 
members General  Rosecrans's  service  to  his  country  can  do 
otherwise  than  to  wish  him  well  in  his  political  and  personal 
life. 


We  give  place  to  the  card  of  Mr.  Montgomery  with  pleas- 
ure. Knowing  him  to  be  a  very  zealous  Catholic,  and  not 
clearly  recalling  the  argument  of  his  pamphlet,  as  some 
months  have  elapsed  since  reading  it,  we  have  undoubt- 
edly mis-stated  his  opinions,  and  done  him  injustice  in  rep- 
resenting his  views  upon  school  matters.  If,  after  the  pres- 
sure of  the  holidays  is  past,  Mr.  Montgomery  will  give  us 
his  views  upon  the  common-school  question,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  system,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  publish  them.  P. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  December  13,  1880. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  observe  from  your  paper  of  the  4th  inst., 
in  the  course  of  some  comments  upon  an  article  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White,  recently  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  concerning 
our  public  school  system,  you  take  occasion,  while  referring  to  myself, 
to  say:  "The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Montgomery  is,  that  he  is  so  zeal- 
ous a  Catholic  that  he  attributes  all  the  faults  of  our  system  to  the  fact 
that  the  schools  are  not  Catholic,  and  his  remedy  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
school  system  that  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  church,"  etc.  Now, 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  in  the  above  remark — unintentionally.no 
doubt — you  do  me  great  injustice,  for  1  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
advocated  any  system  of  education  which  was  more  favorable  to  Cath- 
olics than  to  Protestants,  Jews,  or  non-religionists.  If  you  have  dis- 
covered anything  in  my  pamphlet,  to  which  you  make  reference,  or 
any  other  production  of  mine,  which  you  regard  as  warranting  your 
conclusion  as  above  stated,  will  you  please  direct  my  attention  to  it,  so 
that  I  may  be  able  to  correct  it  ;  for,  if  I  have  ever  used  language  in 
connection  with  this  educational  question  that  can  be  fairly  construed 
as  warranting  your  aforesaid  remarks,  such  language  did  not,  and  does 
not  correctly  express  my  views,  nor  in  any  sense  convey  a  proper  idea 
of  my  real  objects  and  purposes.  By  giving  place  to  this  little  inquiry, 
together  with  your  reply,  you  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  etc.,  Z.    Montgomery". 


Our  consul  at  Zurich,  General  Byers,  has  communicated 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  certain  facts  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  immigration  we  are  receiving  from  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  Government  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  its 
paupers  to  America,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  their  pass- 
age to  this  country  than  to  keep  them  at  home.  If  this  is 
true,  and  the  Swiss  Government  continues  to  send  its  men- 
dicants to  America  after  notice  to  desist,  the  United  States 
of  America  should  declare  war  against  Switzerland  and 
thrash  this  little  old  Alpine  Republic  into  better  manners  ; 
or,  what  would  be  better,  deny  to  every  Swiss  subject  the 
right  to  land  on  our  shores,  refuse  to  admit  Swiss  cheese 
and  watches  to  our  custom-houses,  quarantine  all  Swiss 
vessels,  if  they  have  any,  put  an  embargro  upon  all  Swiss 
goods,  and  send  the  Swiss  minister  and  Swiss  consuls  out 
of  the  country.  Our  Department  of  State  ought  to  enforce 
a  decree  forbidding  European  paupers  to  land  upon  the 
shores  of  this  country. 


For  as  old  age  is  that  period  of  life  most  remote  from 
infancy,  who  does  not  see  that  old  age  in  this  universal  man 
ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  times  nearest  his  birth,  but  in 
those  most  remote  from  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


It  has  been  quiet  about  the  theatres  during  the 
past  week,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  ghost's 
walk  in  "Bleak  House,"  with  little  to  be  heard  ex- 
cept the  monotonous  dropping  of  the  rain.  It  is  true 
few  novelties  have  been  offered  ;  but  it  was  an  off 
week,  and  novelty  would  doubtless  have  had  little 
effect  in  gathering  audiences.  It  is  the  first  wave  of 
the  holiday  excitement  that  has  demoralized  the  pub- 
Jic,  and  caused  it  to  look  elsewhere  for  momentary 
amusement— for  that  true  amusement  and  gratifica- 
tion which  come  from  efforts  to  make  others  happy. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  de'but  since  this  last 
writing,  that  of  Miss  Ida  Aubrey,  at  the  Standard. 
Miss  Aubrey  is  understood  to  have  another  name, 
that  has  less  stage  fragrance.  Her  age  is  said  to  be 
thirteen,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  Shakspeare's  he- 
roine, who  was  to  be  fourteen  "  next  Lammas-tide," 
that  anniversary  being  expected  in  two  weeks.  Her 
acting  was  good,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
infant  phenomenon.  It  showed  superior  childish  in- 
telligence to  be  able  even  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  part.  It  revealed  also  a  certain  per- 
sonal force  to  be  commended.  As  to  the  poetry  and 
passion  of  shakspeare,  it  was  not  there,  and  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  it.  It  was  asking  too  much  of 
clever  childhood.  Few  players,  of  those  famous 
in  Shaksperean  parts,  have  begun  very  young— 
that  is,  as  mere  children.  Fanny  Kemble  made 
her  d^but  at  eighteen  or  at  twenty — for  author- 
ities differ.  She  succeeded  because  she  was  aided  by 
her  personal  beauty,  and  sympathy  with  her  father's 
misfortunes.  Miss  Neilson  made  her  first  apearance 
as  Juliet  in  London  at  fifteen,  and  achieved  a  partial 
success.  Her  chief  faults,  as  chronicled  by  the  press 
at  the  time,  were  a  certain  stiffness  of  manner  and 
imperfect  elocution.  How  well  she  overcame  these 
difficulties  will  be  remembered  by  every  one  who  has 
heard  her  almost  perfect  speech,  and  observed  the 
nameless  grace  of  her  stage  manner.  The  Denin 
Sisters  began  starring  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  playing 
some  Shaksperean  parts,  Romeo  and  Juliet  among 
the  rest,  but  that  was  in  the  unexacting  era  of  the 
American  stage,  'lhe  Bateman  girls  are  the  only 
ones  now  fresh  in  memory,  who,  after  a  long  childish 
novitiate  in  great  parts,  became  really  distinguished 
actresses.  Allusion  is  not  made  in  this  summary  to 
the  many  worthy  members  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, who,  beginning  with  the  lowest  positions  on  the 
stage,  have  grown  to  the  full  stature  of  its  highest 
honors.  The  child,  Miss  Aubrey,  has,  therefore,  her 
chances,  but  they  are  diminished  by  faults.  Her 
voice  is  hard  and  unsympathetic,  a  fault  of  childhood, 
but-one  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  overcome  unless 
great  care  is  taken.  Her  enunciation  is  not  good, 
and  she  can  never  hope  to  win  audiences  by 
great  personal  beauty.  She  has  shown  that  she 
can  overcome  the  mechanical  business  of  the  stage. 
Without  attempting  elaborate  criticism,  so  much  may 
be  said  in  the  way  of  augury  of  the  small  debutante's 
success  or  failure.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this 
perennial  crop  of  actors?  California  is  like  a  crowded 
theatrical  bee- hive  that  swarms  annually.  And  what 
does  this  wholesale  tendency  toward  the  stage  sig- 
nify? Simply,  perhaps,  a  frantic  effort  of  young 
men  and  women  to  find  employment ;  or,  possibly, 
that  the  mimetic  art  is  not  so  foreign  to  the  general 
line  of  intellectual  ability. 


"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  continued  until 
Thursday  night  at  Baldwin's  Theatre,  and  very  much 
admired  in  regard  to  the  general  matter  of  its  pre- 
sentation, though  open  to  minor  points  of  criticism. 
It  has  probably  never  been  rendered  better  in  San 
Francisco,  all  things  considered.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  modify  the  opinions  already  expressed  respect- 
ing Mr.  Sheridan's  Shylock.  It  was  a  strong,  well- 
sustained,  and  highly  expressive  portrayal  of  the  part, 
but  lacking  in  fine  distinctions.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
great  power,  but  is  too  often  noisy  in  his  effort  to  be 
intense.  His  elocution  is  in  a  manner  finished  and 
good  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  frequently  inade- 
quate to  the  exhibition  of  nicely  shaded  feeling.  The 
defect  is  rather  physical  than  intellectual.  A  speak- 
ing voice  of  great  depth  and  power  is  as  litUe  able  to 
express  superior  subtlety  of  feeling  as  the  voice  of  a 
basso-profundo  to  render  the  fioritura  of  the  high 
soprano.  No  one  ever  accused  Edwin  Forrest  of 
subtlety.  His  good  qualities  were  those  of  mere 
mental  and  physical  vigor.  They  were  wanting  in 
fineness.  Edwin  Booth,  without  lacking  power, 
represents  the  opposite  peculiarities.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  London  newspapers  agree  in  saying  that  his 
elocution  is  the  most  finished  ever  heard  on  the 
English  stage.  His  voice  runs  over  the  gamut  of  sen- 
timent and  passion  as  a  singer's  voice  over  the 
chromatic  scale.  Mr.  Sheridan's  comprehension  of 
the  Jew  is  probably  as  complete  as  that  of  Mr.  Booth, 
butrie  has  inferior  means  of  giving  substantial  form 
to  his  ideal.  The  picture  he  presents  is  like  the 
landscape  of  a  strong  painter  which  has  widely 
contrasted  masses  of  color,  but  is  destitute  of  the 
atmosphere  that  supplies  aerial  perspective,  gives 
true  values,  unites  the  parts  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  There  is  usually  a  reason  for  his  attitudes 
and  movements.  They  are  not  always  those  we  have 
seen ,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  A  hundred  Shy- 
locks  might  represent  a  certain  scene  by  a  hundred 
different  series  of  gestures  and  movements,  and  yet 
all  be  correct  and  consistent.  One  simple  mode  of 
action,  however,  will  hardly  bear  examination.  The 
Jew  is  a  despised  being,  whom  no  one  will  come  in 
contact  with.  When  he  enters  the  court-room  the 
attendant  gentlemen  refuse  to  get  out  of  his  way 
until  requested.  Why,  then,  does  a  grave  doctor  of 
-  laws,  or  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  assuming  to 
be  such,  permit  him  to  approach  her  so  familiarly,  to 
speak  to  her  with  his  face  thrust  into  her  own,  or  to 
grasp  and  try  to  tear  away  the  bond  which  she  holds 
and  is  interpreting?  If  it  is  merely  stage  effect  that 
is  sought,  it  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  propriety,  if 
not  of  the  observance  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
politeness.     Other  actors   have  been  wont  here  to 


show  hesitation  in  the  matter  of  personal  contact, 
and  it  would  certainly  heighten  the  stage  effect  if 
signs  of  shrinking  and  repulsion  were  infused  in 
some  half-concealed  way  into  the  action  of  Portia 
when  the  Jew  becomes  too  familiar.  Yet,  after  all 
critical  deductions  have  been  made,  thecourt  scene 
has  been  exceedingly  effective.  Being  so  good,  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  quarrel  with  it  because  it  was  not 
better.  The  acting  of  subordinates  remained  much 
the  same.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Grismer's 
faults,  carelessness  cannot  be  numbered  among 
them.  Mr.  Colton  has  not  proved  so  good  in  any- 
thing he  has  done  as  to  justify  bringing  him  across 
the  continent.  Mr.  Ross  never  learned  perfectly  his 
lines  in  the  last  act,  which  was  otherwise  well  acted 
by  Miss  Don,  Miss  Andrews,  and  Messrs.  Grismer 
and  Colton,  and  made  a  very  pleasant  finale  to  the 
play. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  and  to  connect  with  Mr. 
Sheridan's  coming,  a  revival  of  love's  gentle  dal- 
liance. There  is  now  at  all  our  theatres,  as  it  were, 
the  renaissance  of  kissing,  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
lost  to  the  stage  from  long  disuse.  When  playing 
the  aged  Louis  XI.  and  the  repulsive  Jew,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  indulgence  in  the  art  of  osculation  were 
not  numerous,  so  far  as  the  principal  was  concerned. 
In  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  there  was  atonement  for 
past  neglect.  Those  who  saw  the  tenderness  shown 
by  Claude  Melnotte  to  Pauline,  when  he  tells  her  of 
his  palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como,  his  efforts  to  en- 
circle her  waist,  in  his  wanderings  about  the  stago, 
his  close  and  passionate  embraces  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions, will  not  soon  forget  those  demonstrations  of 
affection.  Rover  proved  to  be  an  equally  affection- 
ate being.  In  "Richelieu"  the  opportunity  came 
again,  and  was  improved.  Mr.  Sheridan's  assistants 
were  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  pleasant  primrose 
path  where  their  principal  led.  Mr.  Grismer  missed 
no  opportunity  of  rendering  the  required  lip-service. 
Even  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  were  bathed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tenderness,  that  might  have  furnished  the 
motive  for  a  poem  by  Swinburne.  The  disease 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Baldwin  stage,  and 
infected  Mr.  Murphy — an  old  offender — and  his  Irish 
lads  and  lassies.  The  amateur  kissing  at  Miss  Au- 
brey's debut  was  of  a  remarkable  character,  having 
the  true  Italian  fervor.  The  young  men  and  women 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  have,  during  Mr.  Mc- 
Wade's  engagement,  exchanged  resounding  kisses, 
that  startled  the  audience  by  their  resemblance  to 
the  pistol  reports  of  the  wronged  husband,  suffering 
from  an  access  of  transitory  mania.  The  epidemic  is 
still  spreading,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  hospital  suita- 
bly officered  and  arranged  to  accommodate  the  pa- 
tients— or,  as  one  might  say,  the  victims.  Probably, 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  is  gone,  our  actors  will  once 
more  settle  down  to  their  old  humdrum  way  of  love- 
making,  and  stage  affection  will  again  become  as 
prim  and  precise  as  the  wooing  of  lovers  in  Puritan 
New  England  two  hundred  years  ago.  These  are 
the  extremes.     Perhaps  a  mean  is  possible. 

Mr,  McWade  closes  a  not  very  prosperous  engage- 
ment at  the  Bush-Street  Theatre  to-morrow  evening. 
However  good  he  may  have  been  as  the  ne'er  do  weel 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  however  ludicrous  in  his  bur- 
lesque of  Richard  III.,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
furnishing  the  entertainment  for  which  the  public 
were  longing.  His  support  having  been  selected  from 
the  unoccupied  theatrical  talent  of  the  city,  which  is 
limited  in  quantity,  and  in  quality  not  of  the  best,  did 
not,  of  course,  aid  him  in  filling  his  houses.  But 
there  is  to  be  metal  more  attractive.  The  opera 
company  has  returned,  and  will  begin  a  new  season 
on  Monday  evening  next  with  fresh  musical  talent, 
and  the  comic  opera  of  "  Cinderella,"  which  is  only 
now  and  then  heard.  Burlesques  of  "Cinderella" 
are  numerous,  and  in  all  there  is  the  same  old  mo- 
tive— the  old  mediaeval  incidents  of  the  proud  sister, 
the  little  drudge,  the  ball  and  the  slipper,  which  are 
presented  with  such  skill  as  stage  managers  and  inge- 
nious actors  can  devise.  The  scene  being  on  the 
borders  of  Wonderland,  there  is  opportunity  for 
highly  ornamental  scenic  illustration,  which  will  in 
this  case  be  the  more  appropriate  as  the  holidays  are 
at  hand.  The  new  opera  by  Genee  called  "  Nisida  " 
will  follow  "Cinderella,"  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
given  in  English.  The  German  version  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  in  New  York,  and  has 
been  said,  by  the  critics,  to  be  as  good  as  "The 
Royal  Middy,"  which  is  agreeable  information.  Miss 
Melville  will  be  seen  again  in  roles  suited  to  her 
peculiar  talents,  and  will  be  supported  by  Mr.  Nathal, 
a  real  French  opera  bouffe  singer,  who  came  to  the 
country  ten  years  or  more  ago.  with  Tost^e.  After 
these  operas,  it  is  intimated  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  some  old  favorites. 


A   BRILLIANT  VENTURE. 

The  Epigram,  which  flashed  over  San  Francisco 
like  a  brilliant  comet,  has  passed  out  of  sight.  Its 
bright  career  was  of  short  duration,  and  its  close  is 
sadly  marked  by  the  sorrow  and  sickness  of  him  that 
labored  so  earnestly  and  well  for  its  success.  The 
failure  of  so  clever  a  production  is  in  itself  a  cause  for 
sufficient  regret,  without  the  needless  pain  of  know- 
ing that  it  has  brought  with  it  the  dangerous  prostra- 
tion of  Mr.  Somers,  so  widely  known  as  an  able  and 
energetic  journalist.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  one 
else,  is  due  the  position  which  the  Argonaut  has 
earned ;  to  him,  more  than  any  one  else,  the 
people  of  this  coast  owe  sincere  gratitude  for 
having  given  them  a  representative  literary  mag- 
azine—  The  Califomian.  He  has  sowed  where 
others  have  reaped  ;  he  has  wrought  that  others 
might  be  benefited,  and  it  is  hard  indeed  that 
the  crudest  arrow  of  outrageous  fortune  should  be 
aimed  against  him  in  his  first  independent  venture. 
Overwork  and  disappointment  have  borne  heavily 
upon  him,  and  brain  fever  has  been  the  result.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  these  agents,  though  sufficient 
to  work  the  despair  of  most  men,  were  the  sole 
causes  in  operation.  Back  of  all  we  fear  was  the 
evil  effect  of  the  cowardly  and  brutal  blow  dealt  to 
Mr.  Somers  by  a  cowardly  and  brutal  hand  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Sacramento.  It  was  the  cow- 
ardice of  an  assassin  which  prompted  Wilcox  to 
strike  an  unsuspecting  man  from  behind,  and  it  was 
the  brutality  of  a  beast  which  gave  effect  to  the 
prompting.  Mr.  Somers  has  our  tenderest  sympathy 
in  his  affliction,  and  our  heartfelt  wish  that  he  may 
soon  again  take  up  the  work  which  none  better  than 
he  can  do. — San  Francisco  Merchant. 


A  large  proportion  of  children  who  die  early  are 
those  whose  brain  development  is  unusually  large  in 
comparison  with  the  body.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  functions  of  the  body  are  too  frail  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  going  on  in  the  brain  consequent  upon 
active  intelligence.  Fellows's  Compound  Syrup  of 
Hypophosphites  is  so  prepared  that  it  imparts  the 
vital  principle  directly  to  the  brain,  while  it  assists  in 
developing  a  vigorous  and  robust  body. 


The  Irish  drama  at  the  Standard  has  proved  the 
most  powerful  attraction  during  the  dreary  nights  of 
the  week.  Your  lovers  of  the  legitimate  are  your  true 
fair-weather  theatre-goers,  whom  an  April  shower 
keeps  by  the  fireside.  The  gallery  is  hardier  and 
bolder.  "  Shaun  Rhue,"  though  it  is  not  a  play  of 
the  period — full  of  the  sorrows  of  famine,  the  terrors 
of  eviction,  and  organized  resistance  to  landlordism 
and  law — is  at  least  Irish  in  all  its  meaning,  and  so 
constantly  advertised  by  the  cable  dispatches  that  it 
scarcely  needs  other  mention.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well- 
constructed  drama,  with  well-drawn  characters,  scenes 
that  have  a  certain  completeness,  and  a  grow- 
ing interest  that  continues  till  the  end  of  the  last 
act.  In  these  respects  it  is  a  lesson  to  such  crude 
adaptations  from  foreign  plays  as  "  The  Lyons 
Mail,"  and  others 'fjf  its  class,  that  leave  only  a 
painful  impression  of  unmeaning  thought,  vapid 
dialogue,  and  purposeless  action.  Mr.  Murphy  is' 
not  badly  supported  in  the  minor  Irish  parts  of 
"Shaun  Rhue,"  but  his  people  were  fearfully  at  sea 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  given  on  Friday  night,  and 
at  Saturday's  matinee.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
pressing than  was  the  wit  of  Mercutio,  and  few  im- 
aginable things  in  the  way  of  action  more  awkward 
than  the  scenes  in  which  the  younger  members  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  participated. 
Among  all  the  ignorance  of  the  stage  shown  by  these 
professed  actors,  tittle  Ida  Aubrey,  who  missed  no 
point  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  gesture  or 
movement,  could  not  but  shine  by  contrast.  It  was 
a  relief  to  see  them  all  again  in  situations  that  better 
suited  their  capacity,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
more  carefully  drilled. 

MANIFOLD  LAUNDRY  RECORD. 
It  contains  a  column  for  the  Chinese,  English,  and 
French  Laundries,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  persons  sending  their  washing  out. 


M  onterey. 

Though  our  watering-places  are  nearly  all  closed 
for  the  winter,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  re- 
mains open,  and  will  continue  to  receive  guests  all  the 
year  round.  The  air  of  Monterey  is  so  balmy  in 
winter,  and  the  scenery  and  surroundings  so  varied 
and  beautiful,  that  the  managers  of  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  wisely  conclnded  to  receive  guests  right 
through  the  winter  months.  Salt  and  fresh  water  hot 
and  cold  baths,  bowling-alleys,  billiard- rooms,  excel- 
lent roads,  and  picturesque  domes,  are  among  the  at- 
tractions in  and  around  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  The 
roar  of  the  ocean  is  perpetual  music.  The  roads 
are  never  muddy.  They  dry  up  in  an  hour  after  the 
pleasant  rains  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  noted  society  people  are  spending  a 
portion  of  the  winter  there.  It  is  a  wonderful  place 
for  tired  people,  for  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  sleep. 
Among  the  guests  are  several  bridal  parties,  who  of 
course  receive  special  attention  as  "all  the  world 
loves  a  love."  Monterey  is  only  four  hours  from  San 
Francisco.  Trains  leave  twice  a  day,  at  10:40  a.-m., 
and  at  3:30  p.  m.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
following  distinguished  people  have  been  guests 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Flood,  Miss  Flood,  Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Low,  Miss  Low,  Miss  Slade,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
S.  W,  Sanderson,  ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  H.  W.  Glenny,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Foreman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett,  Mrs. 
Banks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Fraser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  W.  F.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Babcock, 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairfax,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Holt,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Connell  of  San  Fran- 
cisco;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Roach,  Misses  Roach, 
Indianapolis,  I-nd. ;  Mrs.  George  Eastman  and  Mrs. 
Myria  Tilton,  New  York  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitcomb,  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr.  W.  Tills,  Miss  Tills,  Mrs.  Mcllvaine,  and 
Hon.  William  Lane  Booker;  Mr.  A.  W.  Powell, 
Vallejo  ;  Mrs,  Robert  Samson,  Alameda  ;  Mr.  I.  H. 
Paulk,  Mr.  B.  Dinsmore,  Mr.  I.  S.  Dinkinspiel,  San 
Francisco  ;  Mrs.  Day,  Mrs.  Wakelee,  Menlo  Park  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Rierdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Hatch,  Oakland  ;  Mr.  Albert  Galliton,  Sacramento  ; 
Captain  I.  A.  Lefevre,  Camp  Pico  ;  Hon.  P.  O. 
Miner,  San  f ose ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Branson,  Gilroy ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Brisbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
O.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Foreman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Berry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mills,  Mr.  J,  H.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Chinn,  and  Mr.  Harry  T.  Hammond, 
San  Francisco  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Loveland,  Mr.  George 
H.  Frayer,  Denver,  Colorado  ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Halstead, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  E.  Brown,  Mendocino 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Webster,  Salinas  City  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Homer 
Fritch,  Oakland;  Right  Hon.  Charles  Ellis,  England; 
Miss  Emma  Allison,  of  the  New  York  Graphic  ;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Washington,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Brown,  New 
York  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Blake,  Ireland  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Shepard,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Willetts,  child  and  servant,  New 
York  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Crocker,  Sacramento  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bramchield,  Mr.  D.  H.  Vail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
H.  Levy,  Mr.  F.  Loring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Bunker,  Mr.  Talisein  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
McClone,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store),  S.  F.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Popularity  in  the  candy  business  can  only  be  gained 
by  serving  and  pleasing  the  customers  with  pure, 
wholesome,  and  good  candies,  for  which  Haas&  Co., 
20  Kearny  Street,  are  not  excelled. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  W.  Sherar,  14Q  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  No.  415  Montgomery 
Street,  are  artists.  Anybody  can  make  clothes.  There 
never  was  a  time  so  early  or  a  race  so  rude  that  cov- 
ering for  the  person  could  not  be  improved.  The 
original  fig-leaf,  skins  of  beasts,  feathered  robes, 
fibres  of  trees,  have  had  their  day.  Now  fashionable 
and  elegant  clothing  for  a  gentleman  is  the  work  of 
an  artist.  Litchfield  is  that  artist.  Morale:  One  of 
his  custom-made  suits  makes  an  elegant  Christmas 
present. 


Monterey. 

Destined  to  be  a  Favorite  Winter  Resort. —  The 
"Hotel  del  Monte"  to  be  kept  open  all  the  year 
round.  — Additional  Bathing  Facilities.  —  Two 
Trains  daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Monterey 
during  the   Winter  Months. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Schbnewald,  the 
well-known  and  popular  manager  of  the  "  Hotel  del 
Monte,"  Monterey,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  keep 
that  elegant  establishment  open  for  the  reception  of 
guests  all  the  year  round.  The  management  was  in- 
fluenced in  so  deciding,  from  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature at  Monterey  during  the  winter  months  is  10 
degrees  warmer  than  San  Francisco,  and  therefore 
especially  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted  with  throat 
and  lung  diseases  ;  also,  that  the  winter  weather  at 
Monterey  is  warmer  than  at  any  of  the  European  or 
Floridian  resorts,  and  much  drier. 

For  the  information  of  our  Eastern  visitors,  it 
would  be  well  to  state  that  the  "  Hotel  del  Monte" 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seaside  establishments  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  handsomely  furnished  throughout, 
and  provided  with  all  the  modern  improvements— 
such  as  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  etc.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated,  in  a  grove  of  106  acres  of  oak, 
pine,  spruce,  and  cypress  trees,  and  is  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  which  is  unrivaled  for 
bathing  purposes. 

The  Bathing  Establishment  is  the  most  complete 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  pavilion  for  warm  salt  water, 
plunge  and  swimming  baths,  is  in  course  of  erection. 
It  will  contain  an  immense  swimming  tank,  150x50 
feet,  varying  in  depth  from  3  to  6  feet,  heated  by 
steam-pipes,  and  supplied  with  a  constant  flow  of 
water  from  the  sea,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  number 
of  rooms  will  be  constructed,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  individual  baths  of  hot  and  cold  salt  water,  with 
ample  douche  and  shower  facilities. 

People  seeking  rest  or  recreation  will  find  Mon- 
terey a  charming  winter  resort.  There  are  a  number 
of  beautiful  drives  in  course  of  construction  to  points 
of  great  interest  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Cypress 
Point,  Carmel  Mission,  Point  Lobos,  etc. 

The  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  will  continue  to 
run  two  trains  daily  between  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey  during  the  winter. 


Hackett&  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


THE  DANIEL  WEBSTER  LECTURE. 
Doctor  Lord's  lecture  on  Daniel  Webster  made  so 
profound  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
leading  citizens,  that  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  Doctor  Lord  for  a  more  extensive  circulation 
than  he  is  able  at  present  to  give  it.  Doctor  Lord 
responded  in  spirit,  and  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
is  a  permission  from  Doctor  Lord  for  some  compe- 
tent person  to  read  the  lecture  in  this  city  and  other 
towns  in  the  State.  The  choice  for  reader  has  fallen 
on  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  whose  eloquence  will 
add  a  new  charm  to  the  splendid  action  of  Doctor 
Lord.  The  first  recital  will  be  given  at  Dashaway 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening  next. 


Time  has  been  often  appealed  to,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success,  to  "backward,  roll  backward  his  course 
in  its  flight,"  etc.  How  much  better  to  have  stopped 
the  fleeting  scythe-bearer  before  he  got  so  far,  by 
keeping  the  skin  smooth,  and  the  complexion  fresh. 
Only  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  could  do  this.  All  drug- 
gists have  it. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rul  fson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Besides  his  famous  Yo  Semite  Cologne  and  his 
harmless  Yo  Semite  Face  Powder,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  toilet  preparations,  Slaven  has,  at  his 
elegant  drug  store  under  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  exquisite 
goods  for  holiday  gifts,  among  which  are  toilet  cases, 
and  miscellaneous  toilet  articles;  Vienna  bronzegoods; 
French,  German,  and  American  perfumes,  with  num- 
berless more  things  of  beauty,  the  giving  or  receiving 
of  which  will  be  a  lasting  pleasure. 


Art  has  made  a  charming  musical  instrument  of 
the  music-box  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  be- 
come full  and  exquisite  in  tone,  perfect  in  quality, 
and  handsome  as  an  ornament.  M.J.  Paillard,  117 
Post  Street,  imports  and  manufactures  them  of  all 
sizes  and  prices.  If  you  have  music  in  your  soul, 
call  and  see  him. 


Good  news  for  Christmas.  Great  preparations  are 
being  made  at  Haas  &  Co. 's  to  supply  the  public  with 
the  best  candies.  Also,  French  bon-bon  boxes,  a 
most  appropriate  Christmas  present.  Remember, 
20  Kearny  Street. 


Bed-ridden  Cripples,  mortification  from  Frost- 
bites, the  agony  of  a  Burn  or  Scald,  Swellings  from 
Strains  or  Bruises,  the  Tortures  from  Rheumatic 
Pains  and  Weak  Back,  a  lame  horse  cured  and  a  doc- 
tor's bill  saved,  may  all  come  from  one  bottle  of  Cen- 
taur Liniment.     An  invaluable  remedy  in  any  house. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


PRANG'S   PRIZE   XMAS   CARDS 
Have  been  received  by  the  fine-art  and  book  stores. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


CLIX.— Sunday,  December  19.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Boiled  Turbot,  Sauce  a  la  Tartare. 

Broiled  Squabs  on  Toast. 

Saratoga  Potatoes.     Lima  Beans.     Spinage. 

Roast  Mutton. 

Potato  Salad.     German  Puffs. 

Fruit-bowl— Apples,    Grapes,   Pears,  Plums,  and  Oranges. 

Sauce  a  la  Tartare.— Take  th<  yolk  of  -\  ".  egg  :  beat 

it  thoroughly,  with  one-fourth  of  a  bottle  of         added  very 

slowly.     Juice  of  half  a  lime,  added  drop  '■■-■.  I  I'  --■'- 

small   pickles    and    six    capers,    finely    chopped         id    \<r.i 

througn  a  strainer  slowly. 


THE       ARGONAUT' 


HER    SISTER. 


From  the  French  of  Gabrielle  de  St.  Andre. 
A  world  within  a  world  is  Paris.  Its  life  is  complex, 
strangely  blended,  varied  in  its  light  and  shade,  and  full  of 
myriads  of  events  that  come  and  go,  leaving  their  stamp  on 
human  hearts,  casting  their  shadow  for  all  eternity.  Men 
die,  but  how  often  do  their  deeds  live  after  them,  coiling 
around  the  living  like  serpents  of  fire,  hardening  the  heart 
while  killing  the  soul.  Like  flowers  found  among  weeds,  so 
do  the  good  dwell  'mid  the  evil ;  and  as  life  is  varied,  so  is 
human  nature  distinctive  and  full  of  contrasts. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  18 — ,  that 
Berthe  Sorbier,  a  woman  young  in  years  but  old  in  sadness, 
reached  Paris.  She  had  come  from  Dijon,  and  was  in  search 
of  a  sister  who  had  been  tempted  from  her  home.  Weeks 
had  glided  by  since  her  arrival  in  the  gay  capital,  and  yet  no 
tidings  had  been  gleaned.  One  morning  Mademoiselle  Sor- 
bier left  the  quiet  lodgings  where  she  had  taken  up  her  abode. 
She  had  heard  that  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  there 
was  a  studio  in  which  a  portrait  of  singular  beauty  was  ex- 
hibited, and,  awakened  to  interest  by  the  description  ac- 
corded, she  concluded  to  visit  the  artist. 

On  reaching  the  house  to  which  she  had  been  directed,  she 
was  at  once  shown  into  the  studio  of  the  painter,  and  the  first 
object  that  attracted  her  attention  was  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion. It  seemed  almost  as  though  the  breath  of  life  parted 
the  full  lips,  and  love  spoke  from  the  dark,  beautiful  eyes,  so 
exquisitely  was  all  portrayed  upon  the  canvas.  Tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  Berthe  Sorbier,  for  in  the  portrait,  a  master-piece 
of  art,  she  recognized  the  face  of  the  sister  she  had  lost. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  she  said,  addressing  the  servant  who 
regarded  with  curiosity  her  evident  interest-  in  the  picture, 
"  that  a  lady  desires  to  speak  to  him." 

The  man  bowed,  and  Mademoiselle  Sorbier  was  left  alone 
with  her  thoughts  ;  but  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  door  was  again  opened  and  the  artist  entered. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  Paris,  monsieur,"  she  said,  endeavor- 
ing to  control  her  emotion.  "  Your  beautiful  picture  has  im- 
pressed me  greatly.  I  am  here  on  a  sad  mission.  That  por- 
trait resembles  one  dear  to.  me,  one  who  has  been  unfortu- 
nate.    Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  lady?" 

"  I  can  not,"  responded  the  artist.  "  I  know  nothing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  I  painted  the  picture.  It  was  ordered,  but 
never  paid  for.  By-the-by,"  he  added,  "  I  have  also  the  por- 
trait of  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  young  girl  to  my 
studio." 

"  Will  you  show  it  to  me?"  questioned  his  listener,  eagerly. 
"  Certainly,"  responded  the  artist,  and  crossing  the  room 
he  produced  the  canvas. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman?"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  companion. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mademoiselle ;  this  is  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
de  Varville,"  responded  the  artist ;  "  and,  if  the  current  re- 
port be  true,  the  lady  whose  picture  I  painted  was  none  other 
than  his  mistress." 

No  further  information  could  be  gleaned,  but  Mademoi- 
selle Sorbier  had  heard  sufficient  to  gain  a  clue.  Maurice 
de  Varville  had  been  suspected  by  her  of  having  deceived 
her  sister,  and,  although  alone  and  a  stranger  in  Paris,  she 
resolved  to  find  him. 

For  several  hours  Berthe  lingered  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  She  seemed  impelled  by  some  unseen  power  to 
remain ;  but  at  length,  weary  and  listless,  she  entered  a  res- 
taurant, but  had  scarcely  seated  herself  when  a  servant  in 
livery  appeared  and  approached  the  desk.  Having  given 
several  orders,  he  inquired  of  the  waiter  if  he  knew  of  any 
femme  de  chambre  who  desired  a  situation. 
"  For  madame?"  inquired  the  man. 

"Oh,  no,  not  for  my  mistress,"  responded  his  listener, 
"for  Madame  de  Sernages,  who  is  ill.  The  marquis  told 
me  to  inquire." 

A  sudden  impulse  induced  Mademoiselle  Sorbier  to  apply 
for  the  position,  and  although  a  look  of  surprise  greeted  the 
request,  the  address  was  given  and  Berthe  bidden  to  call 
without  delay. 

On  reaching  her  destination  Mademoiselle  Sorbier  found 
herself  in  a  sumptuous  residence,  and  was  led  through  a 
suite  of  richly-furnished  apartments  to  the  boudoir  of 
Madame  de  Sernages.  On  a  couch  lay  Madame  de  Ser- 
nages, and  as  she  raised  her  eyes  Berthe  recognized  the 
object  of  her  search. 

"  Have  you  applied  for  the  position  of  femme  de  chambre  t" 
questioned  Madame  de  Sernages,  listlessly. 

Occupied  by  sad  thoughts,  Berthe  failed  to  accord  an 
answer.     The  words  were  repeated. 

"  How  strangely  you  look  at  me,"  added  her  hostess. 
"  You  are  surrounded,  madame,  by  so  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful," responded  her  listener,  evasively. 

More  charmed  than  annoyed  by  the  naive  manner  of  $ie 
stranger,  Loisa  de  Sernages  smiled. 

"You  have  newly  arrived  in  Paris  I  presume,"  she  con- 
tinued, graciously. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  responded  Berthe. 
"  You  know  very  little  of  the  city." 
"  I  am  quite  a  stranger." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  will  not  suit," 
was  the  languid  response.  "  I  quite  depend  upon  my  femme 
de  chambre?  she  continued.  "  I  require  to  have  everything 
done  for  me,  even  to  the  most  minute  detail  of  my  toilet." 

At  this  instant  the  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard,  and  Mad- 
ame de  Sernages  bent  forward  to  listen,  a  look  of  joy  light- 
ing her'  face,  as  though  the  coming  of  some  one  was  antici- 
pated. Silence  followed.  Gradually  the  light  seemed  to 
fade  from  the  eyes  of  the  listener.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  her 
lips,  and  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Berthe  caught  her  in 
her  arms.  In  a  moment  more  some  one  was  heard  moving 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  a  voice  familiar  to  Mademoiselle 
Sorbier  was  heard  asking  for  Madame  de  Sernages.  Rising, 
she  would  have  effected  her  escape,  but  the  detaining  hand 
of  her  hostess  was  laid  upon  her  arm. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  my  secret  is  known  to  you,"  whis- 
pered Madame  de  Sernages.  "  I  must  see  you  later.  Do 
"not  refuse  to  remain." 

Berthe,  impelled  by  a  feeling  she  could  not  resist,  did  not 
hesitate,  and  quickly  concealed  herself  behind  a  curtain, 
where,  unseen,  she  could  hear  all. 
The  voice  of  the  Marquis  de  Varville  had  been  recognized 


by  both.     Pale  and  weak,  Loisa  welcomed  him  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  ill,"  he  said,  anxiously. 

"  Wretched,"  responded  his  listener,  wearily.  "  I  long  for 
the  country,"  she  continued.  "  If  I  could  only  leave  Paris, 
I  think  I  would  gain  new  life.  If  I  remain  here,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  die.  I  know  of  a  villa  only  a  few  miles  from  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  trees,  and  flowers  abound.  If  I  could 
only  go  there." 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  possess  the  villa  ?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  listener.  "This  very  morning  I 
was  negotiating  with  a  dealer  to  buy  my  jewels  and  furni- 
ture. I  require  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  I  will  deprive 
myself  of  everything  to  obtain  it." 

"  You  shall  not  part  with  your  jewels,"  whispered  De  Var- 
ville, "although  your  beauty  requires  no  ornament.  The 
cottage  shall  be  mine,  or  rather  yours." 

"  Do  you  suffer?"  he  questioned.     "  Are  you  ill,  Loisa  ?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  his  listener. 

"  My  darling,"  resumed  de  Varville,  "  tell  me  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  you  saw  the  cottage  you  so  much 
desire." 

"I  was  there  five  months  ago,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"  It  was  there  you  went  when  you  left  Paris  without  in- 
forming any  one  of  your  whereabouts,  and  leaving  me  to 
suffer  keenly." 

"  You  suffered  then,  Maurice,  I  suffer  now,"  murmured 
Madame  de  Sernages. 

"Had  you  not  so  mysteriously  abandoned  me,"  continued 
de  Varville,  bitterly,  "  I  should  be  free  to-day,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pique  and  despair  I  married." 

"Is  your  wife  beautiful?"  questioned  his  listener. 

"Yes;  but  let  us  rather  speak  of  one  I  have  deeply 
wronged.  It  is  your  wish  to  leave  Paris.  Be  it  so,  Loisa  ; 
but  let  me  hope,  my  beloved,  that  you  will  permit  me  to 
visit  you  occasionally.  Dear  one,  alone  together  we  will 
forget  the  world." 

"Yes,"  responded  Madame  de  Sernages,  wearily  with- 
drawing herself  from  his  embrace,  "you  will  come  to  me, 
but  what  happiness  can  exist  for  us?"  she  continued,  bit- 
terly. "You  are  the  husband  of  another.  To  her  you 
whisper  words  of  love,  while  for  me  there  are  only  stolen 
interviews,  stolen  caresses." 

Maurice  de  Varville  endeavored  to  calm  the  excited 
woman,  but  sobs  convulsed  her  frame  and  she  trembled  with 
emotion. 

"Take  me  to  her,"  continued  Madame  de  Sernages.  "Let 
me  gaze  upon  her  and  satisfy  myself  that  one  more  worthy 
has  won  your  love." 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  Berthe 
Sorbier  stood  before  Maurice  de  Varville. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"A  stranger,"  responded  his  listener,  "but  one  who  has 
come  to  speak  the  truth.  You  are  deceiving  your  wife,  wast- 
ing your  fortune,  and  deserting  your  home.  I  have  said," 
continued  Berthe,  "that  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  yet  we 
have  met  before,  for  my  father  and  his  two  children  were 
born  beneath  the  roof  of  the  chateau  de  Tallery " 

"De  Tallery  !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Sernages. 

"  It  is  because  one  of  the  children  of  my  father,"  continued 
Berthe,  not  heeding  the  cry  of  her  sister,  "  has  remained 
pure  and  honest  that  I  am  here.  It  is  because  I  have  the 
right  to  say  to  my  sister,  '  You  have  sinned,  but  return  to  the 
home  you  long  since  deserted.'" 

"  Berthe  !  "Sister  !"  exclaimed  her  listener. 

"Yes,  Loisa,  your  sister,"  resumed  Mademoiselle  Sorbier, 
"who  has  come  to  tell  you  it  is  time  to  end  a  life  filled  with 
disgrace — one  that  has  failed  to  bring  happiness.  Had  I 
found  that  you  truly  loved  the  man  you  thus  separate  from 
his  wife  I  might  have  been  silent,  but  I  know  that  as  he  has 
deceived  that  wife  so  have  you  deceived  him.  You  desire 
to  leave  Paris.     Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?" 

"  Berthe  !"  responded  Madame  de  Sernages. 

"It  is  because  you  love  another.  You  are  ill.  Why  are 
you  ill  ?     It  is  because  your  life  brings  you  misery." 

"How  dare  you  utter  such  words  to  me?"  questioned 
Loisa  de  Sernages,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

"  A  promise  made  to  a  dying  mother  must  be  fulfilled,"  re- 
sponded Berthe.  "  One  year  ago  you  left  your  home.  No 
trace  of  you  was  found.  At  length  I  heard  that  you  were  in 
Paris,  and,  urged  by  my  sacred  vow,  I  came.  I  am  here  to 
ask  you  to  return  home.  If  the  words  I  have  spoken  are 
true,  acknowledge  frankly  that  you  no  longer  love  Maurice 
de  Varville." 

A  moment  of  silence  followed,  during  which  the  expres- 
sion of  Madame  de  Sernages's  face  indicated  a  struggle. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  inquired  De  Varville.  "  Do  you  no  longer 
love  me  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  responded  Loisa,  sadly. 
"  You  love  another  ?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  his  listener  ;  "but  one  from  whom  I  am 
separated  forever." 

"  You  weep,"  continued  Berthe,  "and  yet  your  tears  are 
not  those  of  repentance  or  contrition,  but  called  forth  by  the 
scorn  of  the  man  who  has  awakened  in  your  heart  the  senti- 
ment of  true  love." 

With  a  cry  of  despair  Loisa  de  Sernages  sank  fainting 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her  sister. 

"  Loisa,"  whispered  Berthe,  "  I  will  care  for  you,  I  will 
console  you." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  murmured  her  listener.  "  My  happiness, 
my  health  are  wrecked.  I  have  no  hope  in  life.  Armand, 
Armand,"  she  whispered,  as  though  addressing  some  unseen 
person,  "  why  could  you  not  return  my  love.  Why  did  you 
abandon  me  ?  Berthe,"  she  continued,  in  a  scarcely  articu- 
late voice,  "  sister,  forgive  me,  for  great  as  has  been  my  sin, 
my  suffering,  my  punishment  is  greater." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  Loisa  de  Sernages  sighed  deeply, 
while  her  face  grew  almost  grey  in  its  extreme  pallor.  Once 
more  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped  them. 

"Loisa!"  exclaimed  Berthe,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  fear.     "  Loisa,  speak  to  me  ! " 

Again  the  dark  eyes  were  raised  in  mute  appeal ;  then 
slowly  the  lids  closed,  and  in  a  sigh  faint  and  low  the  spirit 
of  Loisa  de  Sernages  passed  out  and  beyond  into  that  great 
unknown  of  which  nothing  is  clear. 

"  Maurice  de  Varville,  you  will  leave  me  with  my  dead," 
said  Berthe,  sternly.  "Devote  yourself  henceforth  to  the 
woman  who  is  your  wife,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  forgiveness 
for  the  wrong  for  which  there  is  no  atonement." 


THE   LATEST   PARISIAN   BONBONS. 


An  aged  usurer,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  sends  for  his 
spiritual  adviser,  who  urges  him,  by  way  of  easing  his  con- 
science, to  leave  a  portion  of  his  fortune  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  dealing. 

"  Impossible," rejoins  the  dying  man;  "they  all  died  in  the 
poorhouse." 

[Which  is  an  indifferent  paraphrase  of  the  mot  of  the  dy- 
ing marshal  of  Spain,  a  few  years  ago,  who  had,  he  said,  no 
enemies  to  forgive,  having  shot  them  all.] 


How  often  does  one  see  two  friends  meet  in  the  street  and 
interchange  the  sempiternal  formulas  prescribed  for  such  oc- 
casions : 

"  How  are  you  ?" 

"Splendidly.     And  how  are  you?" 

"Never  was  better  in  my  life.     Where  are  you  off  to  ?" 

"  Going  to  the  doctor's,  to  see  if  he  can't  do  something  for 
this  abominable  cough  of  mine.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  going  to 
develop  into  a  galloping  consumption." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  You  always  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things.  If  you  had  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  I 
have,  and  never  knew  at  what  minute  you  might  drop  down 
dead,  you  might  feel  blue  !  "     [Exeunt  severally.] 


Frederick  the  Great  had  fifteen  hundred  snuff-boxes,  six 
hundred  of  which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  mother. 
But  his  collection  was  scarcely  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Talleyrand,  whom  Louis  XVIII.  jestingly  had  desired  never 
to  appear  twice  at  the  Tuileries  with  the  same  snuff-box. 

One  day  the  king,  as  usual,  asked  Talleyrand  for  a  pinch. 
The  old  diplomatist  tendered  his  box,  and  Louis  refreshed 
his  nostrils,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  a  grimace  : 

"  Prince,  that  is  vile  snuff  of  yours." 

"  Pardon,  sire,"  answered  the  prince  ;  "  you  surely  must 
have  a  cold — my  snuff"  is  perfect.  Pray  give  it  another  trial, 
your  Majesty." 

His  Majesty  did  so,  and  cried,  in  surprise  :  "Heaven  for- 
give me,  prince,  but  you  are  right :  that  snuff  of  yours  is 
divine." 

Talleyrand's  device  of  a  double-bottomed  snuff-box,  with 
one  side  full  of  good  snuff  for  his  own  use,  and  the  opposite 
one  containing  a  common  article  for  the  meaner  herd,  was 
not  original  with  him  however.  It  was  a  device  often  as- 
cribed— with  the  knife  poisoned  on  one  side,  with  which  to 
share  a  chicken  or  a  peach  with  an  intended  victim — to  the 
Borgias,  though  without  justice,  seeing  that  the  last  of  Pope 
Alexander's  VI.'s  family  died  about  half  a  century  before  to- 
bacco was  sent  to  France  from  Portugal. 

But,  talking  of  Louis  XVIII. 's  fondness  for  snuff,  how 
many  people  remember  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  Beranger's 
song  o'f  "  Octavie  "  ?  The  old  king's  happiness  was  said  to 
consist  in  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  shoulders  of 
Madame  du  Cayla,  which  were  remarkably  broad  and  fair. 
Beranger,  in  the  chanson  already  alluded  to,  says  : 
Qitand  sur  ton  scin  II  cuve  son  nectar. 

The  rendition  being  about  as  classically  curious  as  that  of 
the  French  poet  who,  desiring  to  express  Henry  IV.'s  wish, 
that  every  peasant  might  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot,  executed  a 
fine  quatrain  without  mentioning  those  homely  things,  the 
pot  and  the  fowl. 

A  certain  female  model  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is  so  exceed- 
ingly tall  that  the  artists  never  speak  of  painting  her  full- 
length  portrait.     Instead,  they  invariably  say  : 

"  I  am  at  work  on  her  panorama." 


French  politeness  :  A  French  official  was  presented  to  the 
youngest  son  of  Bismarck  at  a  shooting  party  in  Alsace. 
The  introduction  was  sufficiently  embarrassing  for  the 
Frenchman,  who,  however,  bore  it  bravely. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Monsieur," 
he  said,  bowing,  "  for  I  hare  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  your 
father." 

Two  children  in  the  Tuileries  were  extolling  the  qualities 
of  their  respective  papas. 

"  Mine  is  as  tall  as  the  garden  wall,"  said  one. 
"  My  papa  can  see  over  the  garden  wall." 
"And  mine  too,  when  he  has  his  hat  on." 


Another  rustic  maire  presented  his  family  to  the  new  king. 
"  I   have  the  honor  to  present  to .  you  my  wife  and  my 
daughter.     My  wife  is  the  oldest  one." 

Mons.  Dopont,  who  was  a  widower,  remarried  lately. 

It  was  in  full  honeymoon,  and  he  made  countless  tender 
protestations. 

"  I  will  always  love  you,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  Always — always  ?" 

"As  long  as  I  live." 

"And  afterwards,  you  will  not  love  me  in  eternity?" 

"  Saprisli !  but  I  have  already  promised  that  to  my  first 
wife."  

Affectionate    Wife :    "  August,  .sweetest,   don't   you  wish 
your  'ity  wifey  had  the  finest  head  of  hair  in  Paris  ? " 
Husband  (nonchalently)  :  "  Oh,  yes,  of  course  !" 
"  I  thought  so,  my  own  precious  ;  so,  instead  of  paying 
that  nasty  old  landlord  with  the  money  you  left  for  the  rent, 
I  bought  this  magnificent  switch  !" 


At  the  drill  of  reservists,  a  soldier  spat  in  the  ranks. 

The  sergeant  of  manoeuvres,  cried  indignantly: 

"The  fellow  that  spat,  four  days  in  the  guard  house.  There 

shall  be  no  spitting  in  the  ranks.       We  are  not  in  a  parlor, 

here  1 " 

A  gentlemen  hails  a  carriage  and  bids  the  driver  convey 
him  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 

"  I  say,  boss,"  says  the  jarvey  in  his  most  coaxing  t0""> 
"  it's  a  long  way,  and  up  hill,  and  the  horse  is  tired—  would 
you  mind  going  somewhere  nearer,  here  ?" 


THE       AR'G  O  N  A  U  T. 


NEW    POEMS    BY    TENNYSON. 


The  Sisters. 

Whom  1  wooed  and  won. 

For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former  suit, 
Because  the  simple  mother  worked  upon 
By  Edith,  prayed  me  not  to  whisper  of  it, 
And  Edith  would  be  bridesmaid  on  the  day. 

But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at  ease, 
I  from  the  altar  glancing  back  upon  her, 
Before  the  first  "I  will"  was  uttered,  saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  statue-like,  passionless — 
'  No  harm,  no  harm,"  I  turned  again,  and  placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we  parted,  Edith  spoke  no  word, 
She  wept  no  tear,  but  round  my  Evelyn  clung 
In  utter  silence  for  so  long,   I  thought 
'  What,  will  she  never  set  her  sister  free?" 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  each,  and  then. 
As  though  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 
Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  torrents,  lakes, 
Hills,  the  great  things  of  Nature,  and  the  fair, 
To  lift  us,  as  it  were,  from  commonplace, 
And  help  us  to  our  joy.     Better  have  sent 
Our  Edith  through  the  glories  of  the  earth, 
To  change  with  her  horizon,  if  true  Love 
Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-all. 

Far  off  we  went.     My  God,   I  would  not  live 
Save  that  I  think  this  gross,  hard-seeming  world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  makes  our  griefs  our  gains. 

For  from  the  dark  night  of  our  marriage-day 
The  great  Tragedian,  that  had  quenched  herself 
In  fhat  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid — she 
That  loved  me — our  true  Edith — her  brain  broke 
With  over-acting,  till  she  rose  and  fled, 
Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  autumn  rain, 
To  the  deaf  church — to  be  let  in — to  pray 
Before  that  altar — so  I  think  ;  and  there 
They  found  her  beating  the  hard  Protestant  doors. 
She  died,  and  she  was  buried  ere  we  knew. 


Columbus. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are  God's 
Own  voice  to  justify  the  dead — perchance 
Spain,  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on  earth, 
Spain,  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm  on  earth, 
So  made  by  me,  may  seek  to  unbury  me, 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old  Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave  to  Spain. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave  will  say, 
'  Behold  the  bones  of  Christopher  Colon  !" 
'  Ay,  but  the  chains — what  do  they  mean — the  chains?" 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain, 
Who  then  will  have  to  answer,   "These  same  chains 
Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro'  the  Atlantic  sea, 
Which  he  unchained  for  all  the  world  to  come." 

O  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  seest  the  souls  in  hell 
And  purgatory,   I  suffer  all  as  much 
As  they  do — for  the  moment.     Stay,  my  son 
Is  here  anon  ;  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Abler  than  I  can  in  these  spasms,  that  grind 
Bone  against  bone.     You  will  not?     One  last  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court :  I  pray  you  tell 
King  Ferdinand,  who  plays  with  me,  that  one 
Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and  his 
Hidalgos — shipwrecks,  famines,  fevers,  fights, 
Mutinies,  treacheries— winked  at  and  condoned — 
That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death, 
And  ready— though  our  Holy  Catholic  Queen, 
Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on  my  first  voyage, 
Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith, 
Who  wept  with  me  when  I  returned  in  chains, 
Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin  now, 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and  day — 
She  is  gone — but  you  will  tell  the  King  that  I, 
Racked  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wrenched  with  pains 
Gained  in  the  service  of  His  Highness,  yet 
Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage ; 
Am  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,   to  lead 
One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall. 

Going  ?    I  am  old  and  slighted  ;  you  have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming.      My  poor  thanks ! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genoese. 


The    Isle   of   Flowers. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of   Flowers  :    their  breath    met  us   out    on 

the  seas, 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat  each  on  the  lap  of   the 

breeze ; 
And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the  cliffs,  and  the  dark  blue  clematis, 

clung, 
And  starred  with  a  myriad  blossom  the  long  convolvulous  hung  ; 
And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain  was  lilies  in  lieu  of   snow, 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down,  running  out  below 
Thro'  the  fire  of  the  tulip   and  poppy,  the  blaze  of   gorse,  and   the 

blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without    leaf   or  a  thorn   from    the 

bush  ; 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down  from  the  peak  without  ever  a 

tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky  to  the  blue  of  the  sea ; 
And  we  rolled  upon  capes  of  crocus  and  vaunted  our  kith  and   our 

kin ; 
And  we  wallowed  in  beds  of  lilies,  and  chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 
Till  each  like  a  golden  image  was  pollened  from  head  to  feet 
And  each  was  as  dry   as    a   cricket,    with   thirst  in    the   middle-day 

heat 
Blossom  and  blossom,  and  promise  of  blossom,  but  never  a  fruit ! 
And  we  hated  the  Flowering   Isle,  as   we   hated    the   isle   that   was 

mute, 
And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million,  and  flung  them  in  bight 

and  bay, 
And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in  anger  we  sailed   away. 


In  the  Children's  Hospital. 

And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and   her  thin  hands  crossed 

on  her  breast — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and  we  thought  her  at  rest, 
Quietly  sleeping — so  quiet,  our  doctor  said,   "Poor  little  dear, 
Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow  ;  she'll  never  live  through  it,  I  fear." 
I  walked  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  stair, 
Then  I  returned  to  the  ward ;  the  child  didn't  see  I  was  there. 
Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vext ! 
Emmie  had  heard  him.     Softly  she  called  from  her  cot  to  the  next : 
"  He  says  I  shall  never  live  through  it.     O  Annie,  what  shall  I  do?" 
Annie  considered.     "If  I,"  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there:  'Little  children  should  come  to  me.'" 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us;  I  find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children — the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  his  knees.) 
"Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie,   "but  then,  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 


How  should  he  know  that  it's  me?  such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the  ward  !" 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again  she  considered,  and  said  : 
"  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  leave  'em  outside  on  the  bed — 
The    Lord   has   so    much    to   see   to  !    but,  Emmie,  you  tell  it  him 

plain, 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane." 

I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child — I  could  not  watch  her  for  four — 

My  brain  had  begun  to  reel — I  felt  I  could  do  it  no  more. 

That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought  that  it  never  would  pass. 

There  was  a  thunder-clap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass  ; 

And  there  was  a  phantom-cry,  that  I  heard  as  I  tossed  about. 

The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb,  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness  with- 
out. 

My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams  of  the  dreadful  knife. 

And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie,  who  scarce  would  escape  with 
her  life. 

Then,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  it  seemed  she  stood  by  me  and 
smiled, 

And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and  we  went  to  see  the  child. 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools  ;  we  believed  her  asleep  again — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane  ; 
Say  that  His  day  is  done  !    Ah,  why  should  we  care  what  they  say  ? 
The   Lord   of   the    children   had  heard  her,  and  Emmie  had  passed 
away. 

Rizpah. 

Wailing,   wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and  sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,    "  O  mother,  come  out  to  me." 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he  knows  that  I  cannot  go? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  full  moon  stares  at  the 
snow. 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear ;  they  would  spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm  rushing  over  the  down, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am  ted   by  the  creak  of  the 

chain, 
And  grovel   and   grope   for  my  son  till  I  find  myself  drenched  with 

the  rain. 

Anything  fallen  again  ?    Nay — what  was  there  left  to  fall  ? 

I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  numbered  the  bones,  I  have  hidden 

them  all. 
What  am  I  saying  ?    and  what  are  you  ?    Do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls?    what  falls?    who  knows?    As  the  tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 
Who   let   her   in?    how  long   has   she  been?    you — what  have  you 

■  heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet?    you  never  have  spoken  a  word. 
O — to  pray  with  me — yes — a  lady — none  of  their  spies — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and  begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 

Ah — you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what  should  you  know  of  the  night, 
The   blast  and   the  burning  shame,    and   the   bitter   frost,    and   the 

fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while   you  were  asleep — you  were  only  made  for  the 

day. 
I  have  gathered  my  baby  together,  and  now  you  may  go  your  way. 

Nay — for  it 's  kind  of  you,  Madam,  to  sit  by  an  old,  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy  ;  I  have  only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kissed  my  boy  in  prison,  before  he  went  out  to  die. 
"They  dared    me  to  do  it,"   he  said;    and  he    never  has  told  me  a 

lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once,  when  he  was  but  a  child 
"The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said;  he  was  always  so  wild— 
And  idle — and  couldn't  be  idle — my  Willy— he  never  could  rest. 
The  king  should  have  made  him  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been  one 

of  his  best. 


And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.     I  had  bid  him  my  last  good-bye 
They  had  fastened   the   door   of   his   cell.      "O  mother!"    I    heard 

him  cry. 
I  couldn't   get   back,  though  I   tried  ;    he  had  something  further   to 

say, 
And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.     The  jailer  forced  me  away. 

Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that  cry  of  my  boy  that  was  dead, 
They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up;  they  fastened  me  down  on  my  bed. 
"Mother,  O  mother!"  he  called  in  the  dark  to  me,  year  after  year. 
They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me— you  know  that  I  couldn't  but 

hear  ; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had  grown  so  stupid  and  still 
They  let  me  abroad  again — but  the  creatures  had  worked  their  will. 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of  my  bone  was  left — 

I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers — and  you,  will  you  call  it  a  theft  ? 

My   baby,    the   bones    that   had    sucked    me,    the    bones   that    had 

laughed  and  cried — 
Theirs  ?  Oh,  no  !  they  are  mine — not  theirs — they  had  moved  in  my 

side. 

Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones?    I  kissed  them,  I   buried 

them  all — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old — in  the  night,  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy    '11   rise   up    whole   when   the    trumpet    of   judgment   will 

sound, 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I  laid  him  in  holy  ground. 


The    First    Quarrel. 

-*#***■**** 
An'  he  smiled   at  me,    "Ain't   you,  my   love?    Come,    come,    little 

wife,  let  it  rest ! 
The  man  isn't  like  the  woman,  no  need  to  make  such  a  stir." 
But  he  angered  me  all  the    more,  an"  I   said,    "You   were   keeping 

with  her, 
When  I  was  a-loving  you  all  along  an'  the  same  as  before." 
An'  he  didn't  speak  for  awhile,  an'  he  angered  me  more  and  more, 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle  way,   "  Let  by-gones  be  ! " 
"  By-gones  !    you  kept   your's   hushed,"  I  said,   "when  you  married 

me  ! 
By-gones  may  be  come-agains;  an'  she — in  her  shame  and  her  sin — 
You'll  have  her  to  nurse,  my  child,  if  I  die  o'  my  lying-in  ! 
You'll  make  her  its  second  mother  !     I  hate  her — an'  I  hate  you ! " 
Ah,   Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  ha'  beaten  me  black  an'  blue 
Than   ha'    spoken    as   kind  as   you   did,  when   I  were  so   crazy  wi' 

spite, 
"Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it'll  all  come  right." 

An'  he  took  three   turns  in    the  rain,  an'  I  watched  him,  an'  when 

he  came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard,  he  was  all  wet  thro'  to  the  skin, 
An'  I  never  said  "  off  wi'  the  wet,"  I   never  said  "on  wi'  the  dry," 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he  came  to  bid  me  good-by. 
"You  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen,  but  that  isn't  true,  you  know; 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit — you'll  kiss  me  before  I  go?" 

"Going!  you're  going  to  her— kiss  her — if  you  will,"  I  said — 

I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  must  ha"  been  light  i'  my  head — 

"  I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kissed  !  "—I  didn't  know  well  what  I 

meant, 
But  I  turned  my  face  from  him,  an'  he  turned  his  face  an'  he  went. 

An'  then  he  sent  me  a  letter,   "  I've  got  my  work  to  do  ; 
You  wouldn't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  I  never  loved  any  but  you  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel,  an'  sorry  for  what  she  wrote, 
I  ha'  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey,  an'  go  to-night  by  the  boat." 

An'  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  thought  of  him  out  at  seal 
An'  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame  ;  he  was  always  kind  to  me, 
"Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it'll  all  come  right" — 
An"  the  boat  went  down  that  night— the  boat  went  down  that  night. 


THE   ORIGINAL   OF    "LUCILE.' 


A  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  Lord  Lytton's  familiar  society  poem,  "Lucile": 
"A  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  pick  up  an  old  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten  tale  by  Georges  Sand,  entitled  '  Lavinia.'  It 
opened  in  a  very  spirited  fashion,  but  had  somehow  a 
curiously  familiar  air.  I  could  not  rid. myself  of  the 
impression  that  I  had  read  it  all  before,  and  yet  I  was 
positive  that  the  story  under  its  present  title  had  never 
come  to  my  notice.  I  had  not  progressed  far,  however,  be- 
fore the  mystery  was  solved  :  it  was  Owen  Meredith's 
4  Lucile'  in  French  prose.  The  names,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
metamorphosed,  but  the  characters,  whom  they  served  as 
thin  and  ineffectual  disguises,  were  essentially  the  same. 
Lord  Alfred  Vargrave  in  'Lavinia'  is  named  Lionel,  and  his 
betrothed,  whom  he  is  just  about  to  marry,  Miss  Margaret 
Ellis  instead  of  Miss  Darcey.  The  convenient  cousin  John 
is  with  Georges  Sand,  the  cousin  of  the  heroine,  and  not  of 
Lionel,  but  he  is  the  same  easy-going,  devil-may-care  fel- 
low, though  he  is  masked  with  the  name  of  Henry.  Even 
the  situations  are;  with  few  exceptions,  conscientiously 
copied,  and  whole  pages  of  the  most  animated  epigrammatic 
dialogue  are  plagiarized,  word  for  word,  except  where  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  or  metre  require  a  deviation  from  the 
French  original.  The  first  chapter  in  both  books  opens 
with  a  letter  from  the  heroine,  who  has  formerly  been  en- 
gaged to  the  hero,  demanding  that  her  letters  be  returned. 
In  both  cases  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  result  of  the  perilous 
rendezvous  is  the  same.  To  convince  the  reader  how  daring 
the  plagiarism  is,  I  choose  at  random  the  scene  in  which 
Lord  Alfred  came  to  fulfill  Lucile's  demand  in  regard  to  the 
old  love-letters,  and  print  side  by  side  Georges  Sands 
French  and  Owen  Meredith's  English  text : 


Lavinia. 

Cette  chambrette  blanche  et  par- 
fumee  avait,  en  verite\  et  comme  a 
son  insu,  un  air  de  rendezvous  ; 
mais  elle  semblait  aussi  le  sanctu- 
aire  d'un  amour  virginal  et  pur. 
Les  bougies  jetaient  une  clarte 
timide  ;  lesfieurs  semblaient  ferm- 
er  modestement  leur  sein  a  la  lu- 
miere  ;  aucun  vetement  de  femme, 
aucun  vestige  de  coquetterie  ne 
s'etait  oublie  a  trainer  sur  les 
meubles  ;  seulement  un  bouquet 
de  pensees  fletries  et  un  gant 
blanc  decousu  gisaient  cote  a  cote 
sur  la  cheminee. 

Lionel,  pousse'  par  un  mouve- 
ment  irresistible,  prit  le  gant  et  le 
froissa  dans  ses  mains.  C'etait 
comme  l'etreinte  convulsive  et 
froide  d'un  dernier  adieu.  II  prit 
le  bouquet  sans  parfum,  le  con- 
templa  un  instant,  fit  une  allu- 
sion amere  aux  fleurs  que  le  com- 
posaient,  et  le  rejets  brusquement 
loin  de  lui.  Lavinia  avait-elle  pos£ 
la  ce  bouquet  avec  le  dessein 
qu'il  fut  comment^  par  son  ancien 
amant  ? 

Lionel  s'approcha  de  la  fenetre, 
et  ecarta  les  rideaux  pour  faire  di- 
version, par  le  spectacle  de  la  na- 
ture, a  l'humeur  qui  le  gagnait  de 
plus  en  plus. 


Lucile. 

VI. 


This  white  little  fragrant  apart- 
ment, 't  is  true, 

Seemed  unconsciously  fashioned 
for  some  rendezvous  ; 

But  you  felt  by  the  sense  of  its 
beauty  reposed, 

'T  was  the  shrine  of  a  life  chaste 
and  calm.     Half  unclosed 

In  the  light  slept  the  flowers  ;  all 
was  pure  and  at  rest  ; 

All  peaceful ;  all  modest ;  all 
seemed  self-possessed, 

And  aware  of  the  silence,  no  ves- 
tige or  trace 

Of  a  young  woman's  coquetry 
troubled  the  place  ; 

Not  a  scarf;  not  a  shawl ;  on  the 
mantel-piece  merely 

A  nosegay  of  flowers,  all  withered, 
or  nearly, 

And  a  little  while  glove  that  was 
torn  at  the  wrist. 

Impelled  by  an  impulse  too  strong 
to  resist, 

Lord  Alfred  caught,  with  a  fever- 
ish grasp. 

The  torn  glove,  and  flung  it  aside 
with  a  gasp  ; 

It  seemed  like  the  thrill  of  a  final 
farewell. 

He  took  up  the  nosegay,  without 
bloom  or  smell, 

And,  inaudibly,  bitterly  muttered 
or  sighed 

Some  rebuke  to  the  flowers  ere  he 
laid  it  aside. 

Had  Lucile  by  design  left  the 
dead  flowers  there? 

The  torn  glove  ?  I  know  nothing. 
I  cannot  declare. 

VII. 

He  turned  to  the  window. 
A  cloud  passed  the  sun  ; 
The  breeze  lifted  itself,  etc. 

I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
unacknowledged  relationship  between  Lucile  and  Lavinia  ; 
and  I  was  duly  conscious  of  my  importance  at  the  thought 
that  I  held  the  fate  of  so  exalted  a  personage  as  the  late 
viceroy  of  India  in  my  hands.  A  friend,  however,  who  is 
crammed  with  bibliographical  lore,  relieved  me  of  this  dread 
responsibility  by  informing  me  that  the  discovery  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  England,  several  years  ago,  but  had  for 
some  reason  failed  to  make  a  sensation.  The  public  and  the 
press  semed  rather  anxious  to  hush  up  the  affair  ;  perhaps 
because  it  impeached  the  honor  of  a  British  peer,  and  thus 
reflected  remotely  upon  the  national  character.  At  all  events, 
I  have  ascertained  that  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  Lucile  is 
yet  generally  admired  as  an  original  production.  Among 
the  many  to  whom  I  have  communicated  my  discovery  not 
one  was  aware  that  it  had  been  previously  made  ;  and  some 
were  even  inclined  to  question  the  correctnes  of  my  con- 
clusions, alleging  that  in  all  probability  the  resemblance  was 
remote  and  accidental." 


Sings  and  writes  a  New  York  correspondent  : 

The  Grecian  bend  has  quite  gone  out, 
The  Roman  fall  as  well. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  coming  in  next  :  It  is  the  Sarah 
Bernhardt  elbow-angle.  It  was  observed  Saturday  night  in 
its  full  perfection  at  the  Bernhardt  reception,  and  then  and 
there  many  ladies  were  seen  to  make  anj  essay  at  it.  The 
arms  are  braced  backward,  and  crooked  like  the  wings  of  a 
trussed  fowl.  They  project  so  far  behind  the  back  that  a 
mop-handle  might  be  run  through  them  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  action  of  the  fan,  which  gives  little  gusts  of 
air  that  may  refresh  the  under  chin,  but  can  not  be  of  much 
avail  higher  up.  As  a  military  pose  the  Bernhardt  elbow- 
angle  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  authorities  at  West 
Point,  while  hygienists — who  are  always  insisting  that  we 
must  throw  our  shoulders  back — must  be  delighted  with  it, 
for  the  shoulders  can  not  be  thrown  any  further  back  than 
this,  unless  we  fling  them  away  altogether." 


A  performer  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  1  .s  just  com- 
pounded a  new  perfume.     It  is  having  a  great  sale. 
He  calls  it  "The  Odor  of  Sanctity." 
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The  Argonaut  approaches  the  close  of  its  third  year.     It 
was  not  started  as  the  plaything  of  a  leisure  hour.     It  was 
not  undertaken  as  a  money-making  venture.     It  had  a  se- 
rious purpose.     It  determined  to  express  opinions  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  with  as  much  force  of  expression  and  argu- 
ment as  its  promoters  thought  would  be  consistent  with  dig- 
nity.    It  meant  always  to  be  courteous.     It  meant  always  to 
respect  the  intelligent  opinions  of  others,  and  to  regard  even 
prejudices,  if  honestly  entertained.     But — above  all  things, 
and  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  fearless  disregard  of 
anybody's  prejudices,  or  bigotry,  or  ignorance,  or  party  pas 
sion,   or  personal  vindictiveness,  or  anybody's  religion,  or 
politics,  or  place  of  birth,  or  social  position— it  determined 
to  utter  its  own  opinions  without  fear  of  anybody,  and  with- 
out favor,  except  to  its  friends.     The  Argonaut  does  not 
claim  to   be  altogether  impartial,  or  unprejudiced,  or  non- 
partisan, or  to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  passions.     It  is 
American — all  things  being  equal — against  any  other  country. 
It  is  Republican— all  things  being  equal— against  any  other 
party.     It  is  national — all  things  being  equal — against  any 
section.     It  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Union, 
right  or  wrong.     It  has  but  little  religion,  and  what  it  has 
is  Protestant.     It  does  not  pretend  to  any  other  admiration 
for  priests  or  preachers  than  that  which  they  may  demand 
by  their  learning,  their  zeal,  their  unchallenged  sincerity  of 
purpose,  their  integrity,  and  the  unstained  purity  of  their 
personal  lives.     It  has  no  respect  for  priest  or  preacher  who 
intermeddles  with  ordinary  politics,  who  hides  or  endeavors 
to  hide  demagogy  under  the  gown  or  surplice.     It  regards 
the  common-school  system— that  system  which  makes  ele- 
mentary and  common  learning  without  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference attainable  to  all  children— as  the  foundation  upon 
which  republican  government  exists.     It  would  protect  this 
system  from  the  encroachments  of  all  churches— from  the 
Vatican  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  the  seven-hilled  city  beside  the 
Tiber,  to  the  cathedral  of  Dr.  Piatt,  on  the  hill  called  "  Nob," 
in  San  Francisco.     It  would  amend  the  naturalization  laws 
so  that  no  foreign-born  person  should  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship except  he  had  intelligence,  good  morals,  some  property, 
legitimate  business,  and  a  fixed  loyalty  to  his  adopted  land- 
It  would  so  amend  the  naturalization  laws  that  no  Asiatics, 
Mongolians,  Japanese,  Hawaiians,  Tartars,  South  Sea  Island- 
ers, or  Africans,  should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  America 
for  other  than  commercial  or  educational  purposes,  or  in 
pursuit   of  pleasure.     It   would   prevent   all   that   class   of 
Europeans  who  are  criminals,  or  paupers,  or  disturbers,  or 
political  agitators,  from  coming  to  this'  country.     If  Russia 
sent  us  its  nihilists,  Germany  its  socialists,  France  its  com- 
munists, England  its  agrarian  Irish  anti-renters— sent  them 
as  a  policy  of  relief  to  their  own  governments— it  would 
favor  a  declaration  of  war  and  commercial  non-intercourse 
•with  all  these  countries.     It  would  make  America  American 
by  the  assimilation  of  kindred  families.     It  would  break 
down  and  wipe  out  all  class  distinctions,  such  as  cluster 
around  church  andsynagogue— all  political  class  lines  drawn 
between  European  nationalities.-   It  would,  to  this  end,  dis- 
courage the  teaching  of  German  or  French  in  our  public 
schools.     It   would   discontinue   cosmopolitan  schools.      It 
would  print  the  laws  only  in  English.     It  would  discounte- 
nance foreign  flags  in  our  public  parades.     It  would  drive 
Saint  Patrick  processions  inside  the  cathedral.     It  would 
disband  all  regiments,  companies,  or  military  associations 
that  were  manned  or  equipped  other  than  by  Americans,  or 


There  should  be  no  German,  or  Irish,  or  French  military  ; 
no   zouave  caps  or  "  jager "   uniforms  ;  no  Wolfe-Tone  or 
McMahon  Guards.      It  would  not  interfere  with  national 
charities,  nor  social  clubs,  nor  picnics,  nor  fun,  nor  social 
gatherings.     It  would  not  interfere  with  any  person's  con- 
science, or  religious  belief,  or  freedom  of  worship.    It  would 
not  challenge  the  pious   Buddhist  if  he  regarded  as  holy 
water  the  urine  of  the  Sacred  Bull  of  India.     The   Parsee 
might  worship  the  rising  sun  from  Russian  Hill,  or  build 
fires  and  keep  them  burning  upon  his  domestic  altars.     The 
priest  might  sprinkle  with  holy  water,  or  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Kalloch  might  drown  his  entire  congregation  in  his  baptismal 
tub,  and  the  Argonaut  would  not  complain — would  not  even 
complain  if  our  Reverend  Mayor  in  God  should  drown  him- 
self and  his  son  Isaac  as  a  wet  offering  for  their  manifold 
offenses.     For  that  hypocrisy  that  brings  demagogy  to  the 
pulpit,  or  drags  down  religious  observances  for  political  use, 
we  have  nothing  but   contempt.     Every  priest  or  layman, 
man  or  woman,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  black 
or  white,  native  or  foreign-born,  has  a  right  to  hold  opinions 
and  has  a  right  to  express  them,  within  the  rules  that  are 
circumscribed  by  loyalty  to  the  country,  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  regard  for  the  rights   of  other  persons.     Within 
these  lines  the  Argonaut  always  writes,  and  never  goes  be- 
yond them  ;  within  these  lines  it  never  permits  the  enemy 
to  come  without  assault. 


We  recall  no  instance  in  the  history  of  this  journal  where 
its  writers  have  departed  from  the  line  of  fair  argument. 
While  they  have  treated  of  public  abuses  in  strong  terms, 
they  have  not  sought  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  class  or 
any  individual,  always  excepting  those  classes  that  are  dis- 
loyal, bigoted,  ignorant,  or  criminal,  and   those   individuals 
who  have  allowed  treason,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  crime  to 
bear  the  fruit  of  criminal  acts  or  criminal  attempts.     In  pur- 
suing this   line  of    argument    we   have  necessarily  stirred 
up  treason  in  its  bed.    We  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  class  of 
Democrats  who,  having  once   undertaken    to    destroy   the 
Government  in  arms,  undertook  again,  by  intrigue,  to  restore 
themselves  to  political  power,  which  we  believed  they  would 
abuse.     We  have  offended  a  class  of  worthless,  spoils-loving 
Republicans,  who  regard  party  politics  as  a  conspiracy,  and 
party  success  as  a  means  of  plunder.     Let  us  look  around 
us.     Three  years  ago  the  Republican  party  of  California  was 
under  the  management  of  as  contemptible  a  ring  of  political 
rascals  as  ever  cursed  a   State  or  dishonored  a  political  or- 
ganization. That  ring  is  broken,  and  will  never  come  together 
again.     Then  we  had  a  Democratic  administration  1  now  we 
have  a  Republican  one,  and  the  next  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present.     There  is  no  rascality  in  the  mint,  and 
its  Superintendent  is  an  honest  man.     The  Collector  of  the 
Port  is  a  gentleman  who  deserves  his  position  and  honors  it. 
Affairs  at  Mare  Island  are  decently  conducted.     A  Republi- 
can will  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed 
the  Hon.  Newton  Booth.     The  Argonaut  was  not  an  irreso- 
lute nor  an  inefficient  opponent  to  the  third-term  conspiracy, 
and  its  editor  had  the  honor  accorded  him  of  presiding  over 
a  delegation  at  Chicago  that  for  thirty-seven  ballotings  cast 
twenty-four  votes  against  the  accomplishment  of  that  crime. 
He  has  presided  over  a  Republican  State  convention,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  purification  of  his  party.     Necessarily 
this  makes  enemies  of  the  bad,  and  stirs  the  passionate  re- 
sentments of  the  vulgar,  office-seeking  bandits  of  the  party. 
The  Argonaut  has  lived  through  a  popular  commotion.     An 
ignorant  Irish  Catholic  drayman,  and  an  English  shoemak- 
ing   Protestant   ranter ;    a  mob   of   German  socialists  and 
French  infidels,  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  scum  and  native- 
born  worthlessness — all  these  undertook  to  revolutionize  soci- 
ety by  organizing  its  criminal  and  idle  elements  into  a  politi- 
cal party.     Aided  by  the  chivalry  and  copperhead   Demo- 
cracy, it  partially  succeeded.     This  movement  the  Argonaut 
fought — fought  defiantly,  and  stigmatized  it  and  its  leaders, 
and  the  "gentlemen"  who  gave   it  countenance,  and  the 
journals  which  gave  it  encouragement,  and  the  parsons  who 
prayed  for  it,  and  all  who  favored  it,  as  criminals.     We  de 
nounced  it  and  all  its  social,  and  political,  and  business  side 
issues,  with  such  language  as  we  thought  becoming  to   an 
infamous  conspiracy  of  infamous  men  and  miserable  women. 
Those  of  them  who  could  read  did  not  like  the  Argonaut; 
and  some  of  the  journals  and  politicians,  whom  in  our  de- 
nunciations we  did  not  spare,  still  cherish  unkind  resent- 
ments.    We  found  a  little  band  of  magpie  Israelites — Jews 
of    the    tribe    of    Simian,    mostly  born   in   Poland  —  en- 
trenched in  the  City  Hall,  holding  possession  of  the  regis- 
try of  American  voters,  buying  stationery  and  things,  dis- 
gracing themselves  and  dishonoring    the  respectable  class 
of  Jews,  of  which   respectable  body  they  were  contempt- 
ible representatives.     The  Argonaut  did  splendid  service  to 
every  gentleman  and  lady,  every  honest  business  man  and 
good  Jewish  citizen,  by  calling  attention  to  this  little  squad 
of  petit-larceny  rogues,  who  were   running   their   piratical 
craft  under  the  head  of  "  class  politics."     What  surprised 
us,  and  for  a  time,  we  admit,  gave  us  cause  for  some  morti- 
fication, was  the  fact  that  we  were  misunderstood  by  some 
very  intelligent  and  very  excellent  citizens  whose  good  opin- 


vvho  were  not  careful  readers  of  our  journal  that  we  were 
"  down  on  the  Jews."  Eliminate  five  lines  from  the  Argo- 
naut— and  these  lines  were  hastily  written,  under  provoca- 
tion— and  there  has  not  been  one  word  that  could  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  intelligent  and  honorable  Israelite.  We 
can  afford  to  despise  and  ignore  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar, 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious,  the  Hebrew  Observer,  and 
another  so-called  religious  paper,  the  blasphemous  vendors 
of  second-hand  "books,  the  writers  of  vulgar  and  obscene 
postal-cards — a  class  of  low,  vile  Jews.  Not  only  can  we 
afford  to  despise  and  ignore  them,  but  we  do.  One  curious 
phase  of  abuse  especially  prominent  in  the  Hebrew  journals 
is  the  fact  that  they  insist,  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  in 
calling  one  of  our  editors  a  "Jew,"  "an  apostate  Jew,"  "a 
Chatham-Street  second-hand  clothes-dealing  Jew."  Another 
declares  that  we  are  half  Indian,  and  this  accounts  for  our 
native  Americanism.  Angry  people  are  always  foolish.  The 
same  sort  of  treatment  was  to  a  less  degree  administered  to 
us  by  some  Germans.  The  Argonaut  felt  called  upon  to 
express  some  unqualified  opinions  in  reference  to  certain 
crazy  "  Dutchmen,"  who  wanted  to  call  out  the  military  or- 
ganization of  the  W.  P.  C.  party  for  the  rescue  of  Kearney 
when  he  was  thrashed  in  one  of  the  southern  towns.  It 
criticised  very  freely  a  little  noisy  mob  of  beer-drinking 
Germans,  who  used  to  meet  and  discuss  blood-puddings  and 
social  questions,  smoke,  and  swill  lager  in  a  saw-dust  saloon. 
It  denounced  a  military  socialistic  display  in  Chicago,  where 
armed  German  citizens  paraded  the  streets  with  banners  and 
socialistic  devices  in  favor  of  dividing  and  stealing  property. 
The  intelligent,  industrious,  property-accumulating,  order- 
loving,  respectable  German  has  never  found  fault,  or  had 
occasion  to  find  fault,  with  a  printed  line  in  our  paper. 


ranks  were  composed  of  any  distinctive  nationality.  |  ion  we  would  not  willingly  forfeit.     It  was  assumed  by  some 


Persons   who  read  the   Irish-Catholic  religious  journals, 
and   believe  them,  and   who   do   not   read   the  Argonaut, 
and  have  no  sense,  may  think  the  Argonattt  has  a  quarrel 
with  Irishmen   and   the    Catholic  Church.     There  are  two 
of    these    curious    hybrid    hebdomadals — curious   because 
hybrid,   and    hybrid    because    they   are   a    cross    between 
two   distinct  and  different  species,  religious  and  political. 
One  of  them  describes  itself  as  "  a  Catholic  family  journal, 
"  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  defense  of  Catholic  prin- 
"  ciples."     The  other  one  says  of  itself :    "  Should   we  by 
"  chance  utter  any  sentiments  not  in  conformity  with  the 
"  faith,  morals,  and  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
"  will  straightway  abjure  the  errors."    They  are  Democratic, 
as  a  matter  of  course.     They  printed  the   Morey  forgery  ; 
they  swore  to  its  truth.     They  defamed  and  scandalized  the 
Republican  party,  its  principles,  and  its  candidates.     They 
made    no  honest   fight    against   the    Kearney  insurrection. 
They  are  in  favor  of  destroying  our  public  schools.     They 
are  opposed    to  taxing  church  property.     One  of  them  is 
edited  by  a  drunken  Irishman,  and  all  are  very  good  Catho- 
lics and  very  good  Democrats  who  belong  to  them.     These 
journals  are  a  curious  mixture  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
They  denounce  Protestants  and  Protestantism  ;  they  exhibit 
a   strange   blending  of  the   superstitious   ignorance  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  a  sort  of  half  recognition  of  the  progress 
and  enlightenment  of  the  present.     They  dare  not  defend 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  in  those  days,  when,  in  the  inso- 
lence and  abuse  of  its  civil  authority,  it  outraged  humanity, 
and  violated  everything  that  was  sacred.     They  dare  not 
break  loose  from  the  authority  of  ecclesiasticism  now,  and 
they  dare  not  confess  that  which,  if  they  were  not  ignorant, 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  deny,  namely  :  that  the  claim  of 
right  of  interference  with  the  civil  governments  of  the  world 
is  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI. j  the  same  in  America  as  it  was  in  Spain  when  Torque- 
mada  organized  the  Inquisition,  and  during  sixteen  years 
burned  ten  thousand  persons  at  the  stake.     These  Catholic 
journals  are  curious  in  other  particulars.     They  believe  in 
miracles — not  only  the  miracles  that  occur  at   Lourdes  and 
other  marvelous   places,  but  in  the   stigmata  whenever  it 
occurs  in   San  Francisco.     If  the  Argonaut  desired  to  be 
inexpressibly  mean,  and  to  expose  the  way  in  which  these 
hybrids  minister  to  the  superstition  of  their  more  ignorant 
readers,  all  it  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  extracts 
from  their  columns,  to  quote  some  of  their  puerile  stories — 
how  sore  fingers  are  cured  by  the  miraculous  apparition  of 
the   Holy  Virgin,  the  Immaculate  Mother   of  God.     Such 
editors  of  such  journals  meet  the  courteous  and  dignified 
arguments    of  the  Argonaut  with  "personal    abuse    of    its 
writer.     We  are  spoken  of  as  "  Falstaff,"  "  senile,"  debased," 
"  sordid  "  ;  as  a  "  genius  of  low  order  ;"  as  "groveling  in  the 
filth  of  prejudice,    religious  bigotry  and  intolerance;"    as 
"arrogant,  insolent,  and  ignorant ;"  as  a  "  one-horse  political 
hack,"  guilty  of  "diabolical  drivel  ;"  as  a  "frothy  fanatic," 
and  a  "  pope-killer."    This  is  the  language  and  this  is  the 
argument  that  is  made  use  of  by  editors  of  religious  jour- 
nals  in   San    Francisco  representing  the   "  church   by  the 
Tiber,"  that  church   that   is  built  upon  the  rock  of  Peter, 
whose  "  venerable  clergy"  come  down   in   apostolic  succes- 
sion from  the  fisherman  of  Galilee.     This  is  the  language 
which   his  lordship  Archbishop  Alemany  does  not  rebuke 
from    his   archepiscopal  throne,    and  for    which  his  clergy 
do    not    demand    the    suppression  of    the   journals    when 
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their  crimes  against  the  amenities  of  newspaper  controversy 
are  confessed  at  the  altar.  Does  any  reader  of  the  Argo- 
naut recall  any  expression  lacking  in  respect  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  millions  of  wor- 
shipers, or  any  improper  allusion  to  Archbishop  Alemany, 
or  any  of  his  clergymen  ?  Have  we  lost  our  temper,  or  been 
lacking  in  the  respect  due  to  the  spiritual  office  of  any 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  Have  we  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  or  motives  of  any  Catholic  citizen,  gen- 
tleman or  lady  ?  Have  we  trenched — even  by  a  hair's  breadth 
— upon  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  Roman  Church  in  San 
Francisco  ?  Every  intelligent  Catholic  knows  we  have  not. 
Then,  we  ask  the  church  to  please  call  off  its  dogs.  We 
have  said,  and  we  have  thought — we  still  think,  and  we  per- 
sist in  saying — that  the  church  interferes  in  politics  ;  that, 
as  an  institution,  it  is  not  friendly  to  our  common  schools  ; 
that  their  destruction  involves  the  destruction  of  republican 
government ;  that  it  is  a  suspicious  and  regrettable  fact  that 
all  the  low,  ignorant,  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  or  nearly  all, 
are  Democrats.  As  with  Southern  men,  as  with  Republicans, 
as  with  Jews,  as  with  Germans,  as  with  all  foreigners — so 
with  the  Irish  and  the  Romanists.  As  soon  as  the  Argonaut 
is  appreciated  and  understood,  its  course  will  be  accepted  by 
the  intelligent  and  respectable.  We  do  not  desire  to  be 
either  appreciated  or  understood  by  Southern  rebels  or  North- 
ern copperheads  ;  nor  by  thieving  and  dishonorable  Repub- 
licans ;  nor  by  the  lower  class  of  ignorant  Jews,  Germans, 
Irish,  or  Americans.  We  are  not  seeking  the  approval  of 
the  mob  ;  nor  of  nihilists,  communists,  agrarians,  or  Dem- 
ocrats ;  nor  of  Kearneyites,  Parnellites,  Irish  anti-rent- 
ers, or  Sand-lotters  ;  nor  of  Molly  Maguires,  or  editors  of 
the  meaner  class  of  Catholic  and  Hebrew  journals.  We 
are  writing  for  a  small  and  select  constituency  of  intelligent, 
native-born  American  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  intelligent, 
respectable  people  of  all  countries,  and  all  religions,  and  all 
colors,  who  are  content  to  accept  and  abide  by  our  laws 
and  are  content  to  live  in  this  country  without  intermeddling 
with  institutions  that  we  regard  as  sacred  and  altogether 
inviolable. 


the  cannibals,  or  a  slice  of  endowments  for  observatories, 
baths,  and  bronze  monuments.  One-hundredth  part  of  the 
money  squandered  on  our  common  schools,  or  misappro- 
priated by  our  municipal  government,  would  enable  the 
Argonaut  to  send  a  Christmas  plum-pudding  to  many  a  fire- 
side, that  should  come  back  to  us,  and  through  us  to  the 
public  in  lines  of  sparkling  poetry  and  in  gems  of  brilliant 
thought.  We  wish  some  one  .of  our  millionaire  friends 
would  remember  us — not  us,  for  this  is  an  unselfish  wish, 
but  the  Argojiaut — in  their  wills,  and  die  soon.  With  unal- 
loyed pleasure  we  would  see  them  climb  the  golden  stairs,  and 
float  away  upon  their  angel  wings,  and  we  would  take  their 
gold  and  convert  it  into  poetry  and  story,  and  bread  and 
beefsteaks  for  those  who  write  them.  In  the  meantime,  and 
while  the  Argonaut  is  waiting  to  be  adopted  by  a  wealthy 
widow,  or  to  become  the  residuary  legatee  of  a  dead  mill- 
ionaire, if  our  friends  will  remember  us,  send  us  advertise- 
ments, and  get  their  friends  to  send  us  four  dollars  for  an 
annual  subscription  to  our  paper,  we  will  undertake  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth,  and  to  continue  to  fight  all  the 
devils  of  anarchy,  misrule,  ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry, 
treason,  craft,  and  crime  that  now  beset  us,  and  all  their 
progeny  that  shall  threaten  order,  good  government,  repub- 
lican liberty,  property,  and  social  order  in  the  future. 


All  this  we  write  in  the  most  amiable  temper,  by  a 
warm  fire,  in  a  cosy  room,  after  a  good  dinner,  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  with  good  feeling  toward  everybody  that  we  think 
deserves  it,  with  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  only 
toward  fools  and  knaves.  We  are  confident  that  the  Argo- 
naut has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  community  ;  that 
it  has  a  splendid  and  useful  future  before  it.  We  are  the 
more  certain  that  we  are  -accomplishing  beneficent  results 
when  we  look  around  us  and  observe  the  class  that  knits  its 
brows,  and  scowls,  and  closes  its  fists,  and  swears  in  sup- 
pressed monotone  against  the  truths  we  utter.  We  are  the 
more  encouraged  when  we  look  into  the  faces  of  good, 
timid  men  and  women,  and  they  thank  us  by  their  smiles 
and  the  grasp  of  their  hands  for  doing  what  they  think 
ought  to  be  done,  but  which  they  themselves  have  not  the 
opportunity  or  courage  to  do.  We  are  grateful  for  approv- 
ing letters  from  all  parts  of  the  State— letters  that  encour- 
age us  in  what  we  know  is  honest,  and  what  we  believe  is 
useful  work.  We  wish  the  Argonaut  had  just  ten  thousand 
more  readers  than  it  has.  We  wish  it  had  just  twice  as 
much  advertising  patronage,  so  that  we  might  spend  on  it 
just  twice  as  much  money  as  we  do,  and  give  it  just  twice  as 
broad  a  circulation  as  it  now  enjoys.  There  is  a  splendid 
harvest  of  literature  in  this  State  which  can  not  be  gathered 
except  for  coin.  A  literary  mine  is  like  a  silver  mine — it 
takes  a  gold  mine  to  work  it  Rich  people — with  rare  ex- 
ceptions— never  devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits.  They 
rarely  ever  write  "just  for  the  sake  of  writing,"  Most  people 
write  for  coin  or  for  fame — coin  first.  They  expect  to  be 
paid  for  their  wares.  They  have  a  right  to  be  paid — unless 
they  write  poetry.  Our  necessities  make  us  mean.  We  do 
not  pay  half  that  some  of  our  good  things  are  worth  ;  and 
yet  the  Argonaut  pays  but  little  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month  for  literary  contributions — very  nearly  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  If  the  Argonaut  had  a  fairy  god- 
mother, or  a  good  income  from  its  own  earnings,  it  would  as- 
tonish this  people  by  disclosing  to  them  an  unworked  and 
an  almost  undiscovered  vein  of  literary  wealth  such  as  they 
had  not  dreamed  of.  We  have  sent  away  from  us  a  great 
deal  of  talent.  Clemens,  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Harry 
George,  and  others,  have  drifted  Eastward.  Other  and 
brighter  minds  are  starved  to  death  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. There  are  ladies  in  this  State  of  keenest  and  bright- 
est intellects,  who,  finding  only  a  limited  market  and  poor 
pay  for  their  work,  do  not  work.  There  are  women  that  we 
could  lift  out  of  their  nurseries,  out  of  physical  labor,  out 
of  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil,  up  into  the  purer  atmos- 
phere and  higher  plane  of  intellectual  service,  if  we 
were  able  to  pay  them.  We  wish  sometimes  we  had 
the  price  of  one  of  Governor  Stanford's  best  horses,  or 
Senator  Sharon's  grand  entertainments,  or  an  assessment 
upon  some  petered-out  mine,  or  the  cost  of  an  expedition  in 
search  of  lost  treasure  on  Cocos  Island,  or  the  money  spent 
upon  a  political  torchlight  procession,  or  the  coin  paid  out 
in  a  legislative  lobby  for  a  thieving  bill,  or  some  part  of  the 
funds  sent  to  litigious  Ireland,  or  the  money  used  to  convert 


The  acquittal  of  Schroeder  for  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Lefevre,  at  Oakland,  is  an  incident  so  important  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  civilization,  and  upon  the  very  existence  of  society, 
that  its  discussion  can  not  be  honestly  avoided.  That  this 
discussion  will  wound  the  feelings  of  one  man  whom  society 
has  respected,  whom  all  have  honored,  and  many  have 
loved,  is  no  apology  for  allowing  so  damnable  and  dastardly 
a  murder  as  we  think  this  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  un- 
written code  that  justifies  the  father,  the  husband,  and  the 
brother  in  taking  the  life  of  the  man  who  criminally  assails 
the  virtue  of  daughter,  wife,  and  sister,  does  not  justify  this 
crime.  The  facts  do  not  bring  this  case  within  this  code. 
This  wife  is  believed  to  have  been  unchaste  before  her  mar- 
riage. This  husband  is  believed  to  have  known  it.  This 
father  is  presumed  to  have  known  it.  If  she  lacked  chastity 
she  lacked  all  other  virtues,  and  among  others  that  of  truth 
fulness.  When  she  confessed  her  crime  with  Lefevre — let 
us  put  it  honestly,  her  crime  against  Lefevre — if  any  criminal 
intercourse  had  existed,  her  husband  and  her  father  should 
have  presumed  she  lied.  They  should  have  presumed  that  it 
was  an  artifice  to  shield  some  guilty  act.  Knowing  her 
especial  infirmity,  they  were  quick — too  quick — to  accept  her 
statement  of  Doctor  Lefevre's  guilt.  There  is  no  proof  of 
his  guilt.  There  is  no  evidence  that  upon  that  woman  he 
had  ever  laid  an  immodest  hand.  There  is  no  corroborated 
proof  that  he  was  ever  in  her  house.  There  is  proof  that 
she  came  to  his  office  for  dental  treatment,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  ever  endeavored  to  assail  her  virtue  there.  Six 
weeks  this  injured  husband  waited  and  brooded;  for  six 
weeks  he  nursed  nis  wrath  -and  warmed  it  in  the  remem- 
brances of  his  ante-nuptial  and  post-nuptial  experiences. 
He  did  not  abandon  the  home  that  had  been  made  desolate. 
He  condoned  the  offense  that  had  wrecked  his  happiness. 
Why  Doctor  Stebbins  should  have  visited  the  dental 
rooms  of  Lefevre  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  receipt  for 
money  is,  at  least,  inexplicable.  Whether  Doctor  Lefevre 
played  the  poltroon  and  the  coward,  as  represented,  and 
whether  he  crouched  under  the  clerical  fist  and  pistol,  may 
at  least  be  doubted.  Doctor  Lefevre  is  dead,  and  can  not 
vindicate  himself.  In  his  dying  declarations  he  declared 
his  innocence.  This  injured  husband,  of  questionable  ante- 
cedents, and  questionable  moral  character,  takes  his  wife 
and  child,  goes  to  Lefevre's  office,  and,  without  warning, 
murders  him.  It  was  a  cold,  deliberate,  premeditated  assas- 
sination, an  inexcusable,  cruel,  dastardly  murder;  and  the 
court,  or  juror,  or  friend  who  can  find  an  excuse  for  it  in  any 
theory  of  "transitory  homicidal  mania,"  must  be  an  idiot. 
"  Transitory  "  murder  had  lingered  in  his  heart  for  six  weeks. 
We  have  no  patience  with  anybody  who  allows  their  sensi- 
bilities to  sway  their  judgment  in  a  case  like  this.  We  are 
not  even  touched  by  the  wife's  devotion  to  her  husband  in 
jail.  All  this  gush,  and  tears,  and  emotion  seem  to  be  ut- 
terly wasted  upon  a  thoroughly  bad  woman,  who  has  prompted 
a  thoroughly  bad  man  to  perform  an  act  of  inexcusable  crime. 
The  court  may  have  acted  impartially.  The  jury  may 
have  deliberated  wisely,  and  may  think  they  have  ren- 
dered a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  facts. 
We  do  not  think  so.  Report  says  when  first  the  jury 
went  out  it  stood  six  for  acquittal  and  six  for  convic- 
tion; twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  nine  to  three;  forty- 
eight  hours  thereafter,  ten  to  two ;  and  at  the  end  of  some 
sixty  hours  all  were  for  acquittal.  How  the  community  is 
to  accept  this  verdict,  we  do  not  know.  To  us  it  seems  a 
most  shameful  violation  of  all  the  most  sacred  obligations 
that  underlie  society — a  precedent  most  dangerous.  If,  upon 
the  unsupported  evidence  of  an  unchaste  wife,  a  husband 
who  is  not  himself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  may 
take  the  life  of  a  citizen  against  whom  no  offense  can  be 
proven,  and  the  courts  acquit  him,  then  human  life  has  become 
altogether  too  cheap,  and  a  far  too  costly  value  is  set  upon 
the  shattered  remnant  of  a  soiled  woman's  virtue.    We  com- 


mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  indulging  their  sensi- 
bilities in  sympathy  for  the  family  from  which  has  been  with- 
drawn the  dreadful  shadow  of  the  gallows,  to  spare  a  thought 
and  tear  for  the  true  and  pure  wife  that  has  been  widowed, 
and  the  children  made  fatherless,  and  the  home  made  deso- 
late by  this  fearful  crime. 

Poor  Fischer!  In  a  fit  of  "transitory"  mania,  lasting 
about  two  years,  he  attempts  to  kill  Beerstecher,  and  fails. 
He  contemplates  murdering  Mayor  Kalloch,  and  is  not 
afforded  opportunity.  He  meditates  killing  himself,  and  has 
failed  in  all  these  enterprises.  Poor  Fischer  !  This  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  was  president  of  a  German  socialist  club, 
of  which  Beerstecher  was  also  a  member.  Fischer  taught 
that  all  things  should  be  held  and  owned  in  common.  Beer- 
stecher thought  so  too  till  he  got  an  office,  and  then  he  did 
not  think  so  any  more.  Poor  Fischer  thinks  so  still.  He 
brooded  over  the  unkind  fate  that  gave  Kalloch,  and  Beer- 
stecher, and  Murphy,  and  Dunn,  and  the  rest  of  them  an 
office,  and  gave  him  none.  He  brooded  over  the  fact  that 
they  would  not  divide,  went  back  of  their  principles,  waxed 
fat  and  kicked,  left  him  out  in  the  cold.  In  contemplation  of 
his  bad  luck,  his  transitory  homicidal  tendency  increased, 
and  continued  to  increase  for  nearly  two  years.  He  armed 
himself,  sought  Beerstecher,  waited  some  two  hours  till  he 
met  him,  when  his  homicidal  tendency  culminated,  and  he 
endeavored  to  kill  his  victim.  Poor  Fischer!  He  is  now  in 
jail,  with  no  wife  to  carry  him  quail  upon  toast,  no  father- 
in-law  to  interpose  his  eminent  respectability  between  him 
and  the  State  prison.  Poor  Fischer  ought  to  be,  agd  will  be, 
acquitted.  It  is  the  clearest  case  of  mental  aberration  /that 
has  come  under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.  Any  member  of 
the  Workingmen's  party  that  can  not  get  an  office  has  a 
right  to  go  mad — stark,  staring  mad.  He  has  a  motive  and 
an  excuse  for  killing  any  member  of  the  party  that  has  an 
office  and  won't  divide.  Only  fancy  the  feelings  of  poor 
Fischer,  a  German  socialist  that  comes  to  America  willing  to 
take  office ;  willing  to  divide  any  property  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him  ;  willing  to  take  anybody's  earnings ;  willing,  in 
fact,  to  do  anything  but  work,  and  finds  himself  compelled 
to  earn  his  own  living.  He  sees  no  honest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  except  by  murder — and  fails  at  that ;  even  fails  to 
kill  himself.  Poor  Fischer  !  He  has  our  sympathy — in  his 
failure.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  this  band  of  com- 
munistic foreign  criminals  might  have  been  disposed  of  by 
those  not  getting  office  murdering  those  who  did,  and  then 
hanging  the  murderers.  It  seems  too  bad  that  so  simple 
and  so  natural  a  solution  of  so  vexatious  a  problem  should 
fail.     Our  sympathy  is  with  poor  Fischer. 


The  Epigram  was  a  journalistic  enterprise  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Somers,  and  for  its  organization  and  plan 
of  conduct  depended  largely  upon  him  for  its  success.  It  dif- 
fered, in  all  its  essential  features,  from  any  other  daily  paper 
that  had  been  attempted  on  this  coast.  After  the  paper  had 
been  issued  for  one  week,  Mr.  Somers  was  taken  suddenly 
and  seriously  ill — so  ill  that  any  labor  was  impossible.  All 
mental  work  was,  by  order  of  his  physician,  inhibited.  It 
was  deemed  best  by  those  friends  upon  whom  fell  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  for  him  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  the  premises,  that  the  enterprise  should  be  arrested  till 
such  time  as  he  could  again  give  it  his  personal  attention. 
Hence  the  Epigram  is  temporarily  suspended.  It  gave 
promise  of  entire  success,  and  will  again  be  issued  when  the 
health  of  Mr.  Somers  shall  justify  his  resumption  of  work. 


Within  a  few  weeks  past  there  has  been  established  in 
San  Francisco  a  new  Catholic  journal,  styled  The  Weekly 
Review.     In  its  second  issue  it  prints  the  following  : 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  fabric  of  human  art,  nor  a  prod- 
uct of  spontaneous  generation.  She  owes  her  existence,  her  being,  to 
the  creative  fiat  of  the  Almightv.  Her  special  function  is  to  teach  all 
nations,  and  in  claiming  the  right  to  teach  her  own  children,  she  only 
obeys  the  natural  law  of  her  existence.  Her  children  need  her  care 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  they  would  perish  without  it.  When 
the  State  says  to  her,  "give  me  your  children  to  educate,"' it  might  as 
well  sav  to  her  "  cease  to  exist."  But  there  is  no  libertv  in  the  matter 
—the  Church  must  exist ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  principalities  and 
powers. 

Here  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  common-school  system  plainly  declared.  The  two 
cannot  exist ;  the  church  must  exist  ;  therefore,  the  free 
system  must  perish.  The  Argonaut  says  the  American  Re- 
public cannot  exist  except  upon  the  free-school  basis.  When 
the  Roman  Church  says  these  schools  must  cease  to  exist,  it 
plainly  declares  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  must 
cease  to  exist.  We  are  not  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America,  but  we  are  diligently 
endeavoring  to  prevent  it  from  destroying  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  government  is  built. 


The  Washington  Republican  propounds  the  following  con- 
nundrum  : 

"Who  are  the  three  biggest  liars  and  most  inaccurate  writers  on  the 
American  press  ?  " 

To  this  answer  is  made:  "Eli  Perkins,  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
and  the  editor  of  a  paper  published  at  Carson,  Nevada." 

This  affords  Sam  Davis  a  good  opportunity  to  rise  and 
explain.  We  mean,  of  course,  to  explain  tb:..  he  is  not 
the  editor  alluded  to,  but  that  it  refers  to  the  rival  over 
the  way. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    CRY   OF    THE    CLERK. 

Why  do  they  talk  of  the  Border-land,  the  rippling 

streams  and  miles  of  heather, 
To  one  who,  scribbling,  pen  in  hand,  can  scarce  keep 

body  and  soul  together? 
My  border-land"s  't'wixt  life  and  death,  and  I  longfor 

the  hum  of  the  underground, 
To  take  me  away  from  the  roar  of  the  street,  the  city's 

crash  and  eternal  sound 
That  rings  in  my  ears  from  morn  to  night,  from  the 

dawn  to  the  dews,  from  the  light  to  the  dark. 
Why  do  they  open  their  ears  to  sorrow,  and  close 

them  fast  to  the  cry  of  the  clerk  ? 

Envious?    No.     Let  them  visit  the  sea,  neither  pain 

nor  pleasure  are  far  to  seek, 
But  seas  and  summers  are  not  for  me,  with  a  salary 

under  a  pound  a  week. 
My  only  change  is  from  desk  to  home,  my  only  trip 

on  the  tramway  cars  ; 
My  baby's  face  is  my  only  moon,  and  the  eyes  of  my 

wife  are  my  only  stars. 
The  rocks  I  climb   are  the  paving  stones,  and  the 

milkman's  voice  is  the  morning  lark. 
That  wakes  me  out  of  the  land  of  dreams— where  I 

journey  at  times,  though  a  penniless  clerk. 

Twenty  odd  years  I  have  sat  at  the  desk,  in  the  same 

little  den  in  the  same  old  court. 
Profit  and  loss  I  have  balanced  them  up,  the  firm  was 

richer  when  bread  was  short. 
Drones  and  bees  in  the  same  glass  hive ;   but  they 

looked  on  as  I  made  the  honey, 
But  it  did  seem  hard  they  should   waste  so  much, 

when  I  could  have  cringed  for  a  loan  of  money 
To  save  my  sick,  to  bury  my  dead,  to  bring  to  haven 

the  buffeted  bark 
That  threatened  to  split  on  the  sands  of   Time  with 

the  life  and  love  of  the  threadbare  clerk. 

I  don't  growl  at  the  workingman,  be  his  virtue  strict 
or  morality  lax  ; 

He'd  strike  if  they  gave  him  my  weekly  wage,  and 
they  never  ask  him  for  the  income  tax. 

They  take  his  little  ones  out  to  tea  in  a  curtained  van 
when  the  fields  are  green, 

But  never  a  flower,  or  field,  or  fern,  in  their  leafy 
homes,  have  my  children  seen. 

The  case  is  different,  so  they  say,  for  I  am  respect- 
able—save the  mark  ! 

He  works  with  the  sweat  of  his  manly  brow,  and  I 
with  my  body  and  brain — poor  clerk  ! 

Respectability!  That's  the  word  that  makes  such 
fellows  as  I  grow  lean, 

That  sends  my  neighbors  to  Margate  pier,  and  sets 
me  longing  for  Kensal -Green. 

What  in  the  world  is  a  slave  to  do  whose  ink-stained 
pen  is  his  only  crutch  ; 

Who  counts  the  gain  that  staggers  his  brain,  and  fin- 
gers the  till  that  he  dare  not  touch  ? 

Where's  the  ambition,  the  hope,  the  pride  of  a  man 
who  has  wrecked  the  ark 

That  holds  his  holiest  gifts,  and  why?  Because  he 
is  honest,  and  called  a  clerk. 

Why  did  I  marry?     In  mercy's  name,  in  the  form  of 

my  brother  was  I  not  born  ? 
Are  wife  and  child  to  be  given  to  him,  and  love  to 

be  taken  from  me  with  scorn? 
It  is  not  for  them  I  plead,  for  theirs   are  the  only 

voices  that  break  my  sorrow, 
That  lighten  my  pathway,  make  me  pause  'twixt  the 

sad  to-day  and  the  grim  to-morrow. 
The  sun  and  the  seas  are  not  given  to  me,  nor  joys 

like  yours  as  you  flit  together 
Away  to  the  woods  and  the  downs,  and  over  the  end- 
less acres  of  purple  heather. 
But  I've  love,  thank  heaven,  and  mercy,  too  ;  'tis  for 

justice  only  I  bid  you  hark 
To  the  tale   of    a  penniless  man  like   me — to   the 

wounded  cry  of  a  London  clerk  !    — Punch. 


Endymion   Epigrams. 


"  A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  a  very  danger- 
ous thing,  especially  in  literature." 

"Foreigners  rarely  know  more  than  one  English 
minister  at  a  time ;  but  they  compensate  for  their  ig- 
norance of  the  aggregate  body  by  even  exaggerating 
the  qualities  of  the  individual  with  whom  they  are  ac- 
quainted." 

"The  only  use  of  being  in  opposition  is  that  we 
may  enjoy  ourselves." 

"All  things  change,  and  quoting  Virgil  will  be  the 
next  thing  to  disappear.  In  the  last  Parliament  we 
often  had  Latin  quotations,  but  never  from  a  member 
with  a  new  constituency.  1  have  heard  Greek  quoted 
here,  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  a  great  mistake — 
the  House  was  quite  alarmed." 

"  London  is  deficient  in  dining  capability." 

"  When  a  nation  is  thoroughly  perplexed  and  dis- 
pirited, they  cease  to  make  distinctions  between  po- 
litical parties.  The  country  is  out  of  sorts,  and  the 
government  is  held  answerable  for  the  disorder." 

"  Sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion."  "And 
what  is  that?"     "  Sensible  men  never  tell." 

*'  Great  men  should  think  of  Opportunity,  and  not 
of  Time.  Time  is  the  excuse  of  feeble  and. puzzled 
spirits." 

"  Every  political  party  changes  its  principles  on  an 
average  once  in  ten  years." 

"A  species  of  rhapsodical  rhetoric,  highly  useful  in 
troubled  times  when  there  is  no  real  business  to  trans- 
act, and  where  there  is  nobody  to  transact  iL" 

• '  Dynasties  are  unpopular,  especially  new  ones. 
The  present  age  is  monarchical,  but  not  dynastic." 

"  You  must  show  that  democracy  is  aristocracy  in 
disguise,  and  that  aristocracy  is  democracy  in  dis- 
guise. It  will  carry  you  through  everything.  That 
is  the  charm  of  a  principle — you  have  always  an  an- 
swer ready." 

"All  lawyers  are  loose  in  their  youth ;  but  an  insu- 
lar country,  subject  to  fogs,  and  with  a  powerful  mid- 
'  die  class,  requires  grave  statesmen." 

"  My  return,"  said  Prince  Florestan,  "was  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  irresistible  principle  of  his- 
torical necessity." 

"  What  is  colonial  necessarily  lacks  originality.  A 
country  that  borrows  its  language,  its  laws,  and  its 
religion  can  not  have  its  inventive  powers  much  de- 
veloped." 

"That  hecatomb  they  call  a  wedding  breakfast, 
which  celebrates  the  triumph  of  a  rival." 

"  It  is  since  the  depths  of  religions  thought  have 
been  probed,  and  the  influence  of  women  in  the 
spread  and  sustenance  of  religious  feeling  has  again 
been  recognized,  that  fascinating  and  fashionable  pre- 
lates have  become  favored  guests  in  the  refined  sa- 
loons of  the  mighty,  and,  while  apparently  indulging 
in  the  vanities  of  the  hour,  have  re-established  the  in- 
'  i-nce  which  in  old  days  guided  a  Matilda  or  the 
of  i.onstantine." 


DOXEY&CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

691  MARKET    STREET,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

0,000  VOLUMES 

From  the  Jf  ew  York  Auction  Trade  Sales,  which  we  will  sell  until 
January  1st  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  lot  comprises  Fine 
Editions  of  Popular  Authors,  Good  Library  Editions  of  Standard 
Histories,  Elegant  Editions  of  the  Poets,  and  a  numerous  assort- 
ment of  Juvenile  Books.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue. 

Besides  "the  above,  our  stock  for  the 

HOLIDAYS! 

Is  the  choicest  in  the  city.     A  few  of  the  leading  features  are  as  follows  : 

ARTISTIC  STATIONERY! 

Comprising  Illuminated  Papeterie,  Menu  and  Dinner  Plate  Cards,  Elegant  Papeterie 
Cabinets  of  Leatherette,  Silk,  Creton,  or  Plush,  filled  with  fine  Stationery.  A  large  stock 
of  Papeterie  in  plain  and  handsome  boxes,  from  10  cents  to  $20.  Engraving,  Stamping, 
Card-plate  printing,  etc.,  at  the  closest  prices. 


SCRAP    B00KSI 

The  Patent  Adhesive  Wafer  Scrap  Boole,  with  gummed  sheets  bound  In  the  back  of  each  book,  and  ruled  in 
squares  to  be  cut  for  wafers.  These  may  be  used  in  place  of  mucilage  by  slightly  moistening  both  sides,  and  placing 
them  between  the  article  to  be  secured  and  the  page.  The  leaves  are  of  heavy  white  paper,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
adaptability  for  all  practical  Scrap  Book  uses,  make  an  excellent  medium  for  preserving  specimens  of  Fancy  Cards. 


REDUCED    PRICES. 


418- 
419- 


■  443- 
444- 
445- 


SILVER  LEAF  SERIES. 

■  6%x  8,      40  pages 

■  7Kx  o,      64      "     

8%xio,      96      "     

-  gj^xii,      96      "     

•     10x12,      96      "     

-10^x12^,96      "     


-So  75 


BEHIVE  SERIES. 

-  8&xio,       96  pages $1  50 

954xn,      96      "     1  65 

•10     X12,      96      "     1  85 


BIRD    SERIES. 
No.  435 —  8^x10,      96  pages $i  50 


436 —  9*4"xi  1,      96 

437—IO      XI2,         96 

438--io%xi2j^,  96 


GRAPE    SERIES. 


439—  7Hx  9.  64 

440 —  8^x10,  96 
44*—  95s*"*  9s 
442 — 10    xi  2,  96 


Drekds  Dictionary  Blotter 

OR    COMBINATION    OF    BLOTTING    CASE.  WITH    A    COMPLETE   LIST  OF  WORDS 
WHICH  WRITERS  ARE  LIABLE  TO   SPELL   INCORRECTLY. 

DESCRIPTIVE    PRICE    LIST. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO. 

No.  201 —  SJ^x6     $1  25 

"     202— io'/4x8J4 1  65 

"     203 — 12^x9     2  00 

ENGLISH    BOOK  CLOTH. 

No.  301 —  8J^x6     $0  75 

"     302 — loJixSj^ 1  00 

"     303—125^x9     1   10 


ENAMELED  CLOTH    DESK  PAD. 

No.  401 —  8J4x6     So  65 

"     402 — io}^x8J^ o  80 

"    403 — "Kx9     1  00 

"    404—14^x9^ 1  25 

AMERICAN  SMOOTH  RUSSIA. 

No.  501—  8^x6     $3  25 

"     502—io54x85^ 3  25 

"     503—12^x9 3  75 


GOLD    PENS   AND    HOLDERS. 

Pens  only,  16  carat — No.  2,  $1.00;  No.  3,  $1.25;  No.  4,  $1.50;  No.  5,  $2.00;  No.  6,  $2.25. 
Gold  Pen,  Plated  Holder— No.  2,  $1.50;  No.  3,51.75;  No.  4,  $2;  N.  5,2.25;  No.6,$2.75. 

GOLD    PENCILS,  CHARMS,  TELESCOPE   HOLDERS, 
In  great  variety,  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  above  is  only  a  small  portion  of  our  stock.  A  catalogue,  containing  a  list  of 
Standard  Works,  well  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound,  for  seventy-five  cents  and  one 
dollar  per  volume,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Onr  Stock  of  Juvenile  Books,  Christmas  and  New  Tear  Cards, 
Frames.  Easels,  and  Brackets,  Gold  Pens,  Cntlcrj-,  Albums.  Pocket 
Books,  Pnrses.  and  Russia  Goods,  and  other  articles,  suitable  tor  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  Presents,  is  now  on  exhibit,  and  the  whole  will  be 
sold  at  the  closest  prices.  Parties  not  being  able  to  pay  us  a  visit  can 
have  their  orders  intelligently  filled  by  mail. 


DOXEY  &  CO 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS, 

691  Market  St.,  Nucleus  Building,  opp.  Kearny. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 

MADE. 


^S-\X  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
I  because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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INTAGLIOS. 

The   Ideal. 
I  think  the  song  that's  sweetest 

Is  the  song  that's  never  sung ; 
That  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  singer 

Too  grand  for  mortal  tongue. 
And  sometimes  in  the  silence 

Between  the  day  and  night. 
He  fancies  that  its  measures 

Bid  farewell  to  the  light. 

A  fairy  hand  from  dreamland 

Beckons  us  here  and  there, 
'  And  when  we  strive  to  clasp  it, 

It  vanishes  into  air. 
And  thus  our  fair  ideal 

Floats  away  just  before, 
And  we  with  longing  spirits 

Reach  for  it  evermore. 


Thisbe. 
She  lives  in  the  smoky  city, 

Low  down  by  the  railway  line; 
But  she  asks  for  no  man's  pity, 

Nor  cares  for  verse  of  mine. 
She's  moving  hither  and  thither, 

And  often  her  work  is  hard; 
But  sometimes  in  fine  weather 

She  rests  a  bit  in  the  yard. 
With  the  empty  pail  behind  her, 

She  leans  her  arms  on  the  wall. 
And  hopes  that  there  he'll  find  her, 

Her  lover,  strong  and  tall. 
Up  in  the  air  above  her 

The  great  trains  outward  go, 
And  many  a  lass  and  her  lover 

May  journey  to  Jericho. 
But  when  he  stoops  from  his  door-way, 

And  leans  his  arms  on  the  wall, 
The  world  would  be  in  a  poor  way 

If  that  were  not  best  of  all. 

— Bltukzuood 's  Magazine. 

The    Thoughts  Unuttered. 
A  word  unspoken,  a  hand  unpressed, 
A  look  unseen  or  a  thought  unguessed, 
And  souls  that  were  kindred  may  live  apart, 

Never  to  meet  or  know  the"  truth, 
Never  to  know  how  heart  beat  with  heart, 

In  the  dim  past  days  of  a  wasted  youth. 

She  shall  not  know  how  his  pulses  leapt 
When  over  his  temples  her  tresses  swept ; 
As  she  leaned  to  give  bim  the  jasmine  wreath 

She  felt  his  breath,  and  her  face  flushed  red 
With  the  passionate  love  that  choked  her  breath. 

Saddens  her  life  now  her  youth  is  dead. 

A  faded  woman  who  waits  for  death. 
And  murmurs  a  name  beneath  her  breath  ; 
A  cynical  man  who  scoffs  and  jeers 

At  women  and  love  in  the  open  day, 
And  at  night-time  kisses,  with  bitter  tears, 

A  faded  fragment  of  jasmine  spray. 

— London  Society, 


My  Life  is  Done. 
My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  frost  of  cares  ; 

My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain ; 
My  crop  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares. 

And  all  my  goods  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain. 
The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung — 
The  fruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green ; 

My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young — 
I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen. 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun, 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

I  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  womb  ; 

I  looked  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade  ; 
I  trod  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  my  tomb, 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 
The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

Cleopatra. 
Upon  a  couch  of  crimson  silk  she  lay. 

And  floated  down  the  slumb'rous,  murky  Nile; 
Her  wondrous  eyes  rebuked  the  god  of  day, 

While  the  bright  sun  grew  dim  before  her  smile. 
The  warm  air,  fragrant  from  a  lotus  land, 

Swept  like  a  sensuous  breath  across  the  day  : 
What  wonder  Antony,  with  nerveless  hand, 

Drunk  with  her  kiss,  "  threw  all  the  world  away  ?  " 
Why  wonder  that  he  found  a  keener  zest 

Beside  this  piece  of  perfect,  faultless  clay, 
Than  waiting  on  the  shores  of  Rome's  unrest, 

As  willing  captive  at  her  feet  he  lay  ? 
Her  voice  like  some  soft,  low-toned  instrument. 

With  music  sweet  her  royal  love  proclaims  ; 
It  stills  the  tempest  of  his  discontent. 

And  for  her  sweet  enchantments  he  gives  fame. 
"Love  is  her  theme  and  Antony  her  god  ;  " 

He  lays  his  manhood  at  her  royal  feet. 
And  smiles  upon  the  ruins  while  the  flood 

Of  love  sweeps  o'er  him  fragrant,  warm,  and  sweet. 


R.  B.  GRAY,  Paris. 


W.  C.  RANDOLPH,  San  Francisco. 


RANDOLPH  &  GO. 


NO.    101    MONTGOMERY  ST., 

Present  their  usual  Display  for  the  Holiday  Season. 
Much  of  our  stock  was  purchased  by  MR.  R.  B.  GRAY 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  able  to  offer  the  Finest  Goods 
at  reasonable  prices.    All  are  invited  to  call. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO., 

Corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Sts. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


SWETE  KAN  DIES  I 


FOR- 


AT  ROBERTS',  BUSH  AND  POLK  STS. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  materials.  No. 
624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

T\/T    J.  PAILLARD  £-»  CO.,  117  Post  Street,  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
J-VJ-*     Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


-AND- 


NEW    YEAR    CARDS 

DODGE    BROS.,    NO.    116    POST   STREET. 


HOLIDAY  HATS 

FOR 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  BOYS,  ANO  CHILDREN, 

In  large  variety  and  all  prices3  just  opened  by 

HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER, 


336  KEARNY  STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


Useful  Holiday  Presents.  /  o 


Novelties  in  Neck  Wear,  Scarf  Pins,  Rings 
and   Sleeve    Buttons,  Embroidered    Walk 
ing   and    Driving    Gloves,    Suspenders,   /     q. 
Canes,  Cmbrellas,  Silk  and    Linen  /^  ^       V7* 


lanes,    imoreuas,   bum.   anu    Linen    /      «        ^»   .^p     *$X^     cfi 
Handkerchiefs,  Silk  and  Merino,/     O  V^     *^X^J%\C^ 
Underwear  and  Fancy  Half/       0^0\^?CN^AS*C, r^V 
Hose.      Silk    Mufflers,    / \\\^  "^     ^5^      ^/ 


Silk    and     Woolen 
Pajamas. 


EASTON&ELDRIDGE 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  zz  Montgomery  Street, 
OPPOSITE   LICK    HOUSE. 


MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 

December  20  and  31,  1880, 

AT    ii    O'CLOCK   A.    M.,   AT    SALESROOM, 

SPECIAL    AUCTION    SALE 

-OF  — 

ELEGANT  GOLD  JEWELRY, 

DIAMOND    WORK, 

Hunting  -  Cased  Gold    Watches, 

Gold  Chains,  Clocks,  Etc. 

THIS  ATTRACTIVE  SALE   COMPRISES: 

Choice  Solitaire  Diamond  Ear  Rings, 
Pins,  Finger  Rings,  Studs,  Collar 
Buttons,  etc. 

Diamond  Cluster  Sets,  Bracelets, 
Brooches,  Rings,  Ear  Rings,  Lock- 
ets, etc. 

Fine  Gold  Sets,  all  styles;  Shawl 
Pins,  Cnff  Pins.  Cameo  and  Stone 
Rings,  Studs,  Crosses,  Brooches, 
Lockets,  etc.,  etc. 

— ALSO— 

Gents'  Fine  Gold  Hunting- Cased 
Stem-Winding  Watches. 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting-Cased  Stem- 
Winders. 

Ladies'  Enameled  Diamond  Set 
Watches. 

Test,  Curb  and  Chatalin  Chains. 

Fine  French  Clocks,  with  Bronze 
Figures,  etc.,  etc. 


SST  The  above  stock  is  all  fine,  first-class,  new  goods, 
aud  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  buyers.  The  goods  will  be 
open  for  exhibition  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATUR- 
DAY, December  16th,  17th,  and  iSth,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4 
p.  M.,  at  salesroom,  and  to  this  elegant  display  we  invite  the 
attention  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Terms — Cash  in  United  States  Gold  Coin. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Auctioneers. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDFCTIOX   IX    PRICES! 


TTA  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

MUST  EE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE  CLOTHING  ON  SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers.. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers* Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill.  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — DrilL 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric.  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  — Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats— Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves- 
Ponchos—  6oxyo. 


The  Gul  to   Percha  and  Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAX  franc:  SCO,  C*L. 
JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOING   TO    A   DINNER   PARTY. 

The  Spoopendykes  in  a  Slight  Flurry. 

"Now,  we  haven't  got  much  time  to  get  ready,  my 
dear,"  suggested  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  cheerily,  "and  I 
won't  be  late  at  a  dinner  party.  I  want  you  to  fix 
up  so  as  to  be  the  best-looking  woman  at  the  table. 
You  can  get  ready  in  an  hour,  can't  you?  " 

"I  think  I  can,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  with 
a  titter.  "Oh,  yes,  I  can  dress  in  that  time,  and  I 
hope  you  won't  be  disappointed  in  me,"  and  the  little 
woman  began  to  take  down  her  back  hair. 

"You  might  get  my  shaving- tackle  forme,"  said 
Mr.  Spoopendyke,  appropriating  the  only  mirror. 
"And  now  I  think  of  it,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"my  dress  coat  needs  a  button.  Sew  it  on,  won't 
you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  lugged  out  the  coat  and  hunted 
through  a  broken-down  old  bag  after  a  button  that 
would  do. 

"Got  that  button  sewed  on  yet?"  inquired  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  lathering  away  comfortably. 

"  In  a  minute,  my  dear,"  responded  his  wife. 

"  Well,  hurry  up  ;  1  want  you  to  put  those  studs 
and  sleeve-buttons  in  my  clean  shirt." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  gradually  got  around  to  these 
offices,  and  laid  out  the  habiliment  in  readiness  for 
her  lord. 

"  Did  you  take  those  stitchesjn  my  gloves?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Spoopendyke. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
going  right  to  work  at  it. 

"  Well,  then,  you  can  brush  my  vest  and  panta- 
loons, and  by  that  time  I'll  be  ready  to  have  you  tie 
my  cravat." 

"Come,  you  ready?"  he  demanded,  having  as- 
sured himself  that  his  wife  had  not  accomplished  a 
single  step  toward  her  toilet. 

"  Not  quite,  dear,"  responded  the  lady,  with  one- 
half  her  hair  in  her  mouth  and  the  other  half  crack- 
ling under  the  brush. 

' "  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Didn't  you  say  you  could  get  ready  in  an  hour? 
Didn't  you  hear  me  tell  you  when  I  came  in  that  we 
only  had  an  hour  to  dress  in  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing?  Why  can't  you  go  as  you  are?  You  look 
well  enough. ' 

"  I  was  busy  fixing  your  things,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  "  and  couldn't  do  two  things  at  once." 

"  Oh,  no  !  You  can't  do  anything  at  once.  Why 
didn't  you  have  my  things  fixed  this  morning?  That 
dress  you've  got  on  is  good  enough." 

"  Think  I'm  going  to  stand  around  here  like  a  jug 
of  mineral  water?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  twisted  up  her  hair  and  jammed 
in  the  pins.  Then  she  put  on  her  hat  and  twiched 
it  to  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  ;  put  one  hand 
up  behind  and  shoved  it  forward,  and  then  caught 
hold  of  it  in  front  and  pulled  it  down. 

"  Well,  if  you're  ready,  let's  start,"  growled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  ' '  You've  been  long  enough  for  a  tel- 
egraph wire,  now.     Come  on." 

"  Oh  !  I  haven't  got  my  dress  on  yet,"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.      "  I'll  be  through  in  a  minute." 

"  Dod  gast  the  dress  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, "where's  my  paper?  Give  me  my  paper  and 
I'll  read  for  a  month  or  two.  You  won't  be  ready  till 
spring.     Where's  that  paper  ?" 

"Take  a  book,  dear,"  recommended  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, blushing  deeply  and  glancing  around  ner- 
vously. 

"  1  don't  want  any  measly  book,"  retorted  Mr. 
Spoopendyke. 

•'I  think  you'll  find  the  paper  behind behind 

the  bookcase,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  red  as  a 
brick,  and  she  hustled  into  her  skirt,  and  began  claw- 
ing at  it  behind,  in  an  effort  to  loop  it  up  straight. 
"  I'm  almost  ready,"  she  giggled  hysterically,  as  she 
drew  on  the  waist  and  buttoned  it  up  nervously.  ' '  I'll 
be  ready  before  you  could  turn  the  paper  inside  out," 
and  she  snatched  a  ribbon  from  the  drawer,  tied  it  in 
a  bow,  and  pinned  it  at  her  throat. 

"  I  want  to  know  whether  you're  going  to  find  that 
dodgasted  paper  for  me?"  thundered  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  If  you'll  hand  me  my  cloak,  we'll  start  right 
away.  It's  in  the  closet  there."  And  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke flopped  down  on  the  floor  and  began  putting  on 
her  shoes. 

"  S'pose  I'm  going  to  hunt  around  for  that  measly 
cloak?"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Can't  you  get 
your  things  for  yourself?  I  want  my  paper,  and  I 
want  it  now." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  was  in  it,"  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  while  I  dress." 
And  she  looked  up  at  him  piteously  with  her  face  all 
flushed. 

"  No  doubt,"  retorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "You 
know  all  about  it.  All  you  want  is  a  can  of  oil  and 
ten  men  swearing  all  dayatyoutobe  a  printing  press. 
When  are  you  going — " 

"  Now  I'mready  dear,"  smiled  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
who  wasn't  anything  of  the  sort.  "  You  won't  need 
to  read  now  for  we're  going." 

They  started  off  together,  arm  in  arm,  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke growling  and  his  wife  hitching  at  her  various 
garments  as  they  went  along. 

"  Another  time  we're  going  out  to  dinner,  you  be 
ready  the  day  before,  you  hear?"  demanded  Mr. 
Spoopendyke. 

"Yes,  dear,"  responded  his  wife,  and  then  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  I'm  very  glad  I  didn't  insist  on 
looking  for. that  paper." 


Children  Cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.  No 
article  has  ever  proved  equally  satisfactory  to  physi. 
cians,  profitable  to  mothers,  or  beneficial  to  children- 
Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  allays  Feverishness,  de- 
stroys Wcyms,  and  cures  Wind-colic,  Sour-curd, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Rash.  What  gives  health  to  the  child, 
promotes  rest  for  the  mother. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  Mucous,  Snuffles,  Deaf- 
ness, Crackling  Sensations  in  the  Head,  Fcetid  Breath, 
Nasal  Twang,  and  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  are  signs 
of  Catarrh.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery 
of  a  constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is 
the  only  remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this 
terrible  malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  sold  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50  a  package. 
Descriptive  pamphlets  mailed  free. 


DECORATIVE  ART 
Taught  in  oils,  water  color,  and  porcelain  painting. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  room  57. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


A  darkey  recently  made  application  for  a  divorce 
from  his  wife.  When  asked  on  what  ground  be  de- 
manded a  divorce,  he  explained  as  follows:  "  De 
ground  of  dis  occasion  is  sufficient  enough.  When  I 
rented  ten  acres  and  worked  one  mule,  I  married  a 
woman  suitable  for  de  occasion.  Now  I  rent  sixty 
acres  of  land  and  work  five  mules.  My  fust  wife  is  a 
mighty  good  ten-acre  wife,  but  she  don't  suit  the  oc- 
casion ob  sixty  acres.  I  needs  a  woman  what  can 
'spread  more." 

ENGRAVINGS,  PHOTOGRAVURES, 
Plaques,  Panels,  Brackets,  Frames,  Paint  Boxes,  Ea- 
sels, Water  Colors,  OH  Paintings,  Cabinets,  Artists' 
Materials,  Christmas  Cards  from  all  noted  publish- 
ers, including  Prang's  Prize  Cards.  Snow  &  Co., 
No.  20  Post  Street,  have  received  their  holiday  stock, 
embracing  all  the  above,  which,  for  style  and  quality, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  city. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON    &  SON, 

AUCTIONEERS, 
Mill  lEcmovc  to  116  Montgomery  St.,  January  1. 
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USH  STREET  THE  A  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprieto* 


HOLIDAY    ANNOUNCEMENT! 

MONDAY  EVENING DECEMBER  20, 

The  Gorgeous  Holiday  Spectacle  of 

CINDERELLA, 

Or,  The  Fairy  and  the  Little  Glass  Slipper. 
Introducing  the  entire  Opera  Company,  including  new  ar- 
tists, engaged  East  for  this  organization.     Cast  as  follows  : 

CINDERELLA EMELIE  MELVILLE 

Fairy  Queen LOUISE  LESTER 

(Her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco.) 

Clorinda ..EMMELINE  COLE 

(Her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco.) 

Thisbe MISS  MATHII.DE  VALERGA 

Felix,  Prince MR.  ALONZO  HATCH 

Dandini MR.   LOUIS  NATHAL 

(His  first  appearance.) 

Baron MR.  S.  W.  LEACH 

(Specially  engaged  for  this  Opera.) 

Pedro MR.  TOM  CASSELLI 

Allidoro MR.  M.  FORSTER 

Gorgeous  Scenery,  by  MR.   FORREST  SEAEURY. 
Startling  Fairy  Effects  by  MR.  HARRINGTON. 
Properties  by  MARCUS. 
Costumes,  JAHN  &  FOSTER. 
The  most  magnificent  production  in  the  history  of  the  The- 
atre, produced  at  an  outlay  of  $5,000.      Incidental 
to  this  production  will  be  a 

FAIRY    BALLET, 

And  a  number  of  specialty  novelties,  making  this  superb  pro- 
duction the  grandest  HOLIDAY  SPECTACLE 
Witnessed  in  San  Francisco  for  years. 
SST  Sale  of  Seats  for  each  evening  (Sundays  excepted) 
and  the  Christmas  matinee,  begins  at  the  Box  Office  Wednes- 
day, December  15. 


TANDARD  THEATRE. 


s 

Amorv  Sullivan 


BST  IMPORTANT  NOTICE.*S3i 

In  consequence  of 

THE  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS 

Of  the  famous  Comedian, 

JOE    MURPHY, 

In  his  great  play,  entitled, 

SHAUN     RHUE! 

And  to  accommodate  those  unable  to  obtain  admission  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight,  this  grand  perforrnance 

WILL    BE    REPEATED  I 

SATURDAY,   SUNDAY,    MONDAY,   TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  EVGS, 

December  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


THURSDAY,  DEC.  23,  FAREWELL  BENEFIT, 

And  last  appearance  in  California,  of 

JOE    MURPHY! 


Nothing  better  for  a  Christmas  present  than  one  of 
hose  fine  Manila  or  Malacca  canes,  gold  or  ivory 
Jeads,  at  J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.'s,  415  Montgomery 
ctreet.     Call  and  examine. 


Tf  you   wish  to  appreciate    good  sight,   get  your 
•*~p<Mncles  from  Berteling  &  Watry,  Scientific  Opti- 

- 


Wednesday,  December  22, 
LAST  GRAND  SHAUN  RHUE  MATINEE. 


s 


TANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amory  Sullivan Manager 


CHRISTMAS  DAY,  DECEMBER  25, 

MATINEE   AT   2.  EVENING    AT   8, 

And  until  further  notice, 

GRAND    PRODUCTION  ! 

Of  an  entirely  new  and  original  version  of  the  most  glori  ou 
Burlesque  of  the  day, 

IXION    RE-WHEELED! 

WITH  NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY, 

DRESSES.  APPOINTMENTS,  ETC., 

—  AND  — 

THE  GREATEST  CASTYET  SEEN  HERE. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearw  Street,  Thirlow  Block, 

Have  just  received  elegant  Real  Laces,  Spanish  Lace,  Scarfs 
and  Fichus,  Fancy  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Xew  Style, 
Embroidered  Sets  and  Collars,  Plushes,  Satin  de  Lyons,  Brocades 
in  Silk  and  Velvet.  Great  Bargains  in  DRESS  GOODS,  SCOTCH 
PLAIDS,  etc.  Gossamer  Rubber  Garments  for  Ladies,  Gents, 
and  Children. 


THERE    IS    NO 

GLOVE 

That  Equals 

THE 

"FOSTER." 


t- 


<^Mk* 


33:1:0 


GIjOVBS~ 

(PATENTED  JUNE  luTH,   1S76,) 

FOR  SALE   BY 


200    DOZEN 


Foster   Gloves 


JUST  RECEIVED  FOR 


HOLIDAY 
TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED    1858. 


W.K.VANDERSUCE&CO 

Desire  to  call  attention  to  their  fine  and  elegant  stock,  EN- 
TIRELY XEW,  of  their  own  make,  and  also  recent  importations 
direct  from  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers,  BOl'GHT  FOR 
CASH,  and  which  they  ofier  at  Lowest  Prices.    Embracing 

Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Rich  Xovelties  in  Jewelry,  Elegant 
Silverware,  and  POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  of  EX- 
CLUSIVELY FIXE  PLATEDWARE  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SOLID  SILVER  SPOOXS  AXD  FORKS  made  on  their  own 
premises,  at  $1.55  per  ounce. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLIOE  &  00. 

136     SUTTER     STREET. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


|§o  -trW  !|a/cVi/€^: 


&c.  s.  e*ocW  &  <b 


o. 


215,  217  emb  219 


kt/O-Kl     Si'., 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"DANIEL    WEBSTER." 


0 


NE    OF  THE    MOST   INTEREST- 

ing  of  the  series  of  Historical  Lectures  lately  deliv- 
ered in  this  city  by 

DR.   JOHN    LORD, 

Is  now  announced  for  the  first  time,  at  the  special  request  of 
many  prominent  citizens,  and  with  DR.  LORD'S  permis- 
sion, to  be  delivered  by  the  eloquent  speaker, 

COL.   STUART   M.   TAYLOR, 

MONDAY    EVENING,   DEC.    20,    AT    8    O'CLOCK, 

IN    DASHAWAY    HALL. 

Admission,  50c.     Tickets  for  sale  at  book  and  music  stores. 

The  New  and  Magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL., 

Open  all  the  Year 'Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MOXTEll  I  V.  (AX.,  Dec.  1G,  1880. 
The  nndersijrueil  begs  leave  to  nniioiuicc  that 
the  "  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE  "  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  euterlaiiiuient  of  guests  till  the  rear 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3  ;  week.  $17.50; 
mouth.  $"0. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


TAKER,  MARKER  A  €0. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Ad- 


r\IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

■^^^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  December  15,  1880— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  62)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  20, 
1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


BILLINGS, 

HARROURNE  &  CO. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to   their  largely  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  goods  in  all  departments  of  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Business, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES  OFFERED. 


STANDARD,      MISCELLANEOUS.     AND 
JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

This  department  has  been  enlarged,  and  embraces  a  full 
line  of  each  publisher.  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Juveniles,  Toy  Books,    Bibles,  Prayers,  Hymnals,  etc.,  etc. 

Orders  filled  on  day  of  receipt. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  STATIONERY, 

Embracing  full  lines  of  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  includ- 
ing all  the  new  novelties. 
ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND     VIENNA     FANCY 
GOODS,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Crystal,  Gilt  and  Bronze 
Inkstands, 

PHOTOGRAPH    ALBUMS, 

Portemonnaies,  Purses,  and  Card  Cases.  An  endless  variety 
of  novelties  suitable  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

SW  Inquiries  regarding  prices  or  any  desired  information 
solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Jt5T  Descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication.   

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Booksellers    and    Stationers, 
3  Montgomery  Street, 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


Masonic  Temple. 


SACKETT    SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

AJEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

uary  3,  1SS1.     For  Catalogue,  address  or  call  on  the 
Principal,      "  D.  P.   SACKETT,  A.  M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES, CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  4SO  market  Street. 


SIERING'S 

NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Embracing  the  Newest  Designs  fro?n 

PARIS,   VIENNA,   AND    BERLIN. 


Among  them  will  foe  found  choice  carvings  in  IVORY ;  FANS, 

with  Feathers,  Lace,  and  of  Brocade  Silk;   CARD  CASES, 

PURSES.  CIGAR  CASES,  PORTFOLIOS,  etc.,  in  French 

Calf,  with   raised    figures   in   silk,   and   in  Russia 

Leather,  and  also  in  Cork,  the  very  latest  fashion ; 

IVORY,  SHELL,  and  NICKEL  JEWELRY. 


FANCY   GOODS! 

SACHETS   AND    GLOVE  BOXES,  of  Silk,  with  Flowers,  etc., 

painted  upon  them;  Vienna  Bronze,  Fire  Gilt,  and  Nickel 

ORNAMENTS  and  STATUETTES ;  and  a  full  line  of 

Embroideries,  and  all  the  Latest  Perfumes,  etc. 


H.  SIERING  &  GO. 

19  MONTGOMERY  AND  107  SUTTEB  STREETS. 

OPEN   EVENINGS. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE. 


GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  work- 
manship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  is  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

lie   MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS  I 

Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birthday  Cards.  Fine  and  Fancy 
Stationery.  Correspondence,  Dinner,  Menu,  Wedding,  and  Vis- 
iting Cards  and  Programmes.  Elegant  Photograph  and  Auto- 
graph Albums.    Fine  English  and  Vienna  Leather  Goods. 

FINE  ENGRAVING  A  SPECIALTY.       OPEN  EVENINGS. 

C.   BEACH, 

107  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  OPPOSITE  "OCCIDENTAL." 


CHICKERJNG  PIANOS 

LITOIFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  fingered  bv  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGENT,  NO.  23  DVPONT  ST. 


BOOKS  JT  COST  I 

CLOSINC  SALE. 

PuMislied  at.  Offered  at. 

RUSKIN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  20  vols.,  yi  calf $8000  $6000 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  25  vols.,  %  calf 64  00  45  00 

LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS,  2S  vols.,  yi  calf 84  00  6000 

DICKENS'S  NOVELS,  30  vols.,  yi  calf 9000  5500 

BRITISH  POETS,  52  vols.,  yi  morocco 100  00  70  00 

FROUDE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  12  vols.,  %  calf 4500  3250 

KNIGHT'S             "             "                "            8       "       "      "    2500  1600 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS,  12  vols.,  %  calf. 30  00  18  00 

WALPOLE'S  LETTERS,  9  vols.,  yi  calf 6500  4500 

WOOD'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  5  vols.,  yi  calf 47  50  30  00 

GILRAY'S  CARICATURES,  3  vols.,  yi  Russia 100  00  60  00 

SHAKSPEARE — Valpy  Edition,  1 5  vols.,  yi  calf 45  00  30  00 

CASSELL'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  8  vols.,  yi  morocco...         32  00  22  00 

BEACONSFI ELD'S  NOVELS,  10  vols.,  yi  calf. 30  00  22  00 

LACROIX'S  WORKS,  5  vols.,  Levant  morocco 140  00  90  00 

THACKERAY'S  WORKS,  English  Edition,  12  vols.,  %  calf.. . . .         50  00  35  00 

DODSLEY'S  OLD  ENGLISH  PLAYS,  15  vols.,  cloth 45  00  30  00 

COOK'S  VOYAGES,  Admiralty  Edition,  9  vols.,  calf 75  00  45  00 

Lever,  Bronte  Novels,  Hood,  Grote's  Greece,  Strickland's  Queens,  Bohn's  Libra- 
ries, Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  the  Dore"  Books,  Art  Books, 
Poets,  etc.,  reduced  to  AUCTION    PRICES. 

H.  KELLER    &    CO., 

116    POST    STREET,   OPPOSITE    THE   "OLYMPIC    CLUB." 


WOLFF   &   R1IEIN1IOLD.   No.  50C  Battery  St.,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated   Champagne. 


PIANOS. 


137  AND  139  POST  STREET, 

NEAR  DUPONT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Feet. 
In  all  my  life  I  never 

Beheld  such  pretty  feet, 
So  delicately  fashioned, 

So  shapely,  so  complete. 

I  wonder  who  is  listening 
For  their  dainty  little  beat? 

I  ween  he  thinks  their  music 
Is  incomparably  "sweet ! 

Little  Girls. 
Gently  treat  the  little  ones, 

For  the  darling  lasses 
Soon  will  grow  to  maidenhood — 

Time  so  swiftly  passes. 

Gently  treat  the  little  ones, 

Kiss  the  blooming  baby  ; 
In  the  years  to  come  she  will 

Be  your  sweetheart,  may  be. 

What  She  Said. 
She  said  :  "  I  will  be  there." 

A  rose  had  strayed 
Out  of  the  constant  sunshine  of  her  hair. 
I  kissed  the  rose,  and  murmured  as  in  prayer. 
She  said  :  "  I  will  be  there." 

She  said  :  "  I  will  be  there." 

So  roses  fade 
And  words  are  blown  into  the  empty  air, 
And  yet  so  loud  that  all  the  echoes  heard. 
She  said  :  "  I  will  be  there." 

She  said  ;  "  He  will  be  there. 

It's  too  absurd  ! 
The  dew  will  take  the  crimps  out  of  my  hair, 
And,  though  he's  crosser  than  a  Polar  bear," 
She  said  :  "  I  won't  be  there. " 

— Charles  Hull  Botsford. 

A  Sensible  Serenade. 
I  sing  beneath  your  lattice,  Love, 
A  song  of  great  regard  for  you, 
The  moon  is  getting  rather  high, 
My  voice  is,  too. 

The  lakelet  in  deep  shadow  lies, 

Where  frogs  make  much  hullabaloo, 
I  think  they  sing  a  trifle  hoarse, 
And,  Love,  me  too. 

The  blossoms  on  the  pumpkin-vine 

Are  weeping  diamond  tears  of  dew  ; 
'Tis  warm  ;  the  flowers  are  wilting  fast ; 
My  linen,  too. 

All  motionless  the  cedars  stand, 

With  silent  moonbeams  slanting  through  ; 
The  very  air  is  drowsy,  Love, 
And  I  am,  too. 

O  could  I  soar  on  loving  wings, 

And  at  your  window  gently  woo  ! 
But  then  your  lattice  you  would  bolt — 
'  So  I'll  bolt  too. 

And  now  I've  done  my  serenade. 

Farewell  !  my  best  regards  to  you  ; 

I'll  close  with  one  (French)  word  forall, 

And  that  is  tout. 

— George  Arnold. 

Sister  Jones's   Confession. 
I  thought  the  deacon  liked  me — yet 
I  wa'nt  adzackly  shore  of  hit — 
For,  mind  ye,  time  an'  time  agin, 
When  jiners  'ud  be  comin'  in, 
I'd  see  him  shakin'  hands  as  free 
With  all  the  sisters  as  with  me  ! 
But  juring  last  revival,  where 
He  called  on  me  to  lead  in  prayer, 
An'  kneeled  there  with  me,  side  by  side, 
A-whisper'n  "  he  felt  sanctified, 
Jes'  techin  of  my  garment's  hem  " — 
That  settled  things  as  fur  as  them 
Thare  other  wimmen  was  concerned  ! 
An' — well — I  know  I  must  a-turned 
A  dozen  colors  !     Flurried? — la!  — 
A  gladder  widder  than  the  one 
A-kneelin'  there  an'  wonderun 
Who'd  pray?    So  glad,  upon  my  word, 
I  railly  couldn't  thank  the  Lord  ! 

— J.    W,   Riley. 

Too  Often  the  Case. 
To  gain  her  passing  fancy  'twas  I  swore, 

In  language  set  in  tender  vows  and  sighs, 

I  loved  her  more  than  man  e'er  loved  before  ; 

And  she  believed  my  lies. 

Although  she  loved  me  not,  her  heart  was  stirred 

With  pity  for  my  wild,  fictitious  woe ; 
And  never  in  my  love-life  have  I  heard 
A  more  delicious  No ! 

What  had  I  done  had  she  not  answered  No? 

Why,  married  her,  of  course  !    'Tis  nothing  queer; 
One  sees  false-hearted  lovers  marry  so 
A  thousand  times  a  year. 

Yankee  Song. 
(About  a  Foreigner  wlw  was  bom  in  America.) 

Young  Solomon's  jest  ez  wise  cz  an  owl — 

Sixteen  owls  aint  so  wise  ez  he  ; 
He  sez  we  air  so  pro-vin-shy-al 
Over  here  in  this  raw  A-mer-i-kee  ! 
But  the  world  keeps  rollin'  araound  ! 
He  sez  our  women  fokes  never  ken  howld 

A  kandle  to  gals  ez  was  raised  over  there  ; 
He  says  he  prefers  Hairistockracee 
Thai's  been  a  long  time  a  growing  the  hair- 
But  the  world  keeps  rollin'  araound  ! 
He  sez  our  manners  ez  dreffully  rood, 

And  things  we  eat  aint  fit  to  be  swollered  ; 
He  sez  our  cloase  don't  fit  us  at  all. 
And  Republican  laws  aint  fit  to  follered — 
But  the  world  keeps  rollin'  araound ! 
He  sez  our  orthurs  may  do  suthin  yet. 

But  at  present  they've  nothing  distangay  to  show  ; 
He's  been  in  A-rup,  and  E-rup,  end  I-rup', 
And  O-rup,  and  U-rup,  and  he  orter  know- 
But  the  world  keep?  rollin'  araound  ! 
Why  don't  the  Univ.irsc  stand  stock  still, 

And  lissen  to  Solomon's  solium  assumpshun  ? 
He's  a  forrinner  born  in  the  U-nited  States, 
And  nobuddy  else  seems  to  hev  enny  gumpshun— 
But  the  world  keeps  rollin'  araound  ! 

^Literary  World. 


$1,200,000 


Assets,  "  '    " 

The  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.   STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


ACENTS   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  manufactured  by 

SHATTUOK  &  FLETCHER, 

52©  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4, 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY ...General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 


THEDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAU'EIPUL  EVER-ULOOMTJVG 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3  ;  19  for  S3 ;  26  for 
S4 }  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10  i  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  arid 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Rose-Growers, West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WILLIAMS,     DIJMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and   Pine  Streets, 
Francisco. 


San 


A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


^QUEEN 

TABLE X0\ 
WATER  S/V  «.  ( 


/SALE 
8,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
ris  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


MONTEREY  I 
The  Great  Winter  Watering  Place 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


0 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N 


VTICE.—  THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  I  nvoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£r    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     JSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


NLY   FOUR    HOURS    RAILROAD 

ride  from  San  Francisco,  through  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  Valleys.  The 
Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  It  is  new  and  roomy,  and  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
ocean  beach,  and  is  surrounded  by  mammoth  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  The  broad  verandahs  of  this  hotel  afford  excel- 
lent promenades  in  rainy  weather.  The  climate  of  Monte- 
rey is  ten  degrees  warmer  in  winter  than  San  Francisco,  and 
is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  who  have  lung  and  throat 
diseases.  People  seeking  rest  or  recreation  will  find  this  an 
elegant  winter  resort.  Hotel  fares,  to  those  remaining  a 
week  or  more,  made  very  reasonable.  Special  accommoda- 
tions for  bridal  parties.  Trains  for  Monterey  leave  San 
Francisco  at  10:40  A.  M.  and  3:30  p.  M.  daily. 


California  Sugar  Refixeri. 

OFFICE,      -       -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.    B.   SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN    M.  Cl'Rl 


VICTOR    HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN    &   CURTIS, 

ARCH ITECTS 

Office,  No.  52S  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  January,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DEST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
Jn  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
thirty-hrst  (31st)  day  of  December,  18S0,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM    WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Alining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.    E.   DEAN.   Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CI  ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~-^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  66)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  (4th)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CILVER   HILL  MINING   CO. 

*~~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  13)  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  (21st)  dayof  December,  1880,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary, 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco   California 


ANNUAL    MEETING. —  THE    AN- 

nual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Gould  and 
Curry  Silver  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company.  Room  No.  60,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Monday,  the 
twentieth  (20th)  day  of  December,  1880,  at  one  o'clock  y.  m. 
Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  Thursday,  December  16, 
1880,  at  three  o'clock  1*.  M, 

ALFRED   K.  DURBROYV,  Secretary. 


DEGULAR     DIVIDEND    NOTICE.— 

*  *■  Office  of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  December  2,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held 
this  day,  Dividend  No.  22,  of  Seventy-five  cents  (75c)  per 
share,  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  thir- 
teelh,  18S0,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of 
the  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS.   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


7J/VIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

•^-"^  the  Standard  Consolulated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  2d,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day. 
an  Extra  Dividend  {No.  23)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.) 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  MONDAY,  December 
13th, .iSSo,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the 
Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS.   Secretary. 
Office— Room    No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.   309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PflVIDEXD    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Ob 

■^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
December  7,  1880.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  12)  of  Twenty-five  Cents(25c.)  per  share  was  declared 
payable  on  Wednesday,  December  15,  iS8.\  .u  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  10.  32 S  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  "ill  close  Friday, 
December  10,  1880.  JOSEPH   NASH,  Secretary. 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  MONDAY,  NOV.  29, 

^      18S0,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7    0  q  A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 
'+J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
Sah  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  00  -A -M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  c  M.,and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  n.oo  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

2Q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

_/  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

eno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

JO  OO  '^'    ^'3   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

O   QQ  P-  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

J  '  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

A.    OO  ^'  ^''  Daily,  Arisona  Express  via 

T°  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Y°semiEe  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Rio  Mimbres,  1,198  miles  from  San 
Francisco  (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  be- 
tween  Oakland,    Los   Angeles,  Yuma,    and    Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

A  OO  ^'  ^">  Sundays  Excepted \   Sacra- 

TT*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 
"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

/§    OQ  P-  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7~'*J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  Train  via  Oakland,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  M.,  9,30  a.  m.,  3.00  p. 
M.,  4.00  p.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  m. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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OUTHERNBACIFi 


aJRcy  rai  i^re  o  ap.-<?] 
BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-Ju  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

USLStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  Art  A-  fil-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  C'astroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

£STAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £2T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train,  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

O  OH  P'  M-  DAILY>  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

>   pr  p-  M-   DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
X  'J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
(L    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
^•jV  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  °° 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
$3P  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


rOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
**J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

p  _  -  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
®m-*  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.       Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 

.  ,j/i  P-  M-  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
T\J»  Los,  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5nrt  A.   M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
'  ^^  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — "6.35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1-30,  +2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5.45,  '6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35.  ti-35.  2-35,  3-35.  4-38. 
5.35,  6.35,  9-30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 
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at  West 
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TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11. 15  A.  M. 

1-15 — 3-15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 

A.    M. 

From  Oakland  —Daily— 8. 15  and  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m.^^. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  'ine. 

" Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


BONESTELL.  ALLEN    &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 7  and  ftj  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF , 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  "Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

'. Tuesday,  Dec.  21. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 

id  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  niiddleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
JtSTAU  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-ii      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 


Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital,     -     $37,092,?50 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,923 


V 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Root.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.   DODGE    &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.    L.  DODCE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.   E.  RL'GGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 


COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

*-^     Street. 


S£T  Liberal  advances  made  on  c 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
■fl  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40G  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 JOf,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISOO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"IT   STANDS    AT  THE    HEAD." 


SEWING   MACHINE. 


p 


OSTTIVELY   THE  LIGHTEST- 

running  and  most  simple  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine. 
SZT  See  the  "  DOMESTIC  "  before  buying. 

J.  W.  XVANS,  Ceneral  Agent, 

No.  29  Post  Street. 


PIANOS 

SOLD  FOR 

$10    INSTALLMENTS! 

Pianos  from  $150  and  Upwards. 

hJ/E  BUY  ALL  OUR  PIANOS  AND 

'    "       Organs  for  CASH  ! 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS    WARRANTED. 
PIANOS    TO   RENT! 

woodworthTschell  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED   1852.) 

No.  105  Stockton  Street. 


NAGLEE  BRANDY 


S.    P.   MIDDLE  TON,    Agent, 

419    PINE    STREET, 
Mill  Remove  to  116  Montgomery  SI..  January  1. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
Imitation. 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COAL  M'G  CO. 


Useful  Holiday  Presents 

FOR   YOUNG    AND    OLD! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bash. 

Gold  Pebble  Spectacle 

and  Eye-Glasses, 

OPERA  GLASSES,  BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING    SETS.  ETC. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALMER'S 

No.  72G  Market  Street. 


BEAMISH'S 


BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY 

Have  added  to  their  large  stock  a  fine  selection  of  the 
newest  styles  of  WATCHES,  DIAMOND  WORK,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  and  a  great  variety  of  NOVEL 

TIES  INTRODUCED  THIS  SEASON. 

AS  WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WE  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  WE  OFFER  GOODS  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IX  THIS  CITY. 

Our  goods  are  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES  at  such  LOW 
PRICES  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  to  examine  be- 
fore purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


FOR 

FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES. 

J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  directed  to  the  following    ELEGANT  DESIGNS   in 
ART   FURNITURE, 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

Now  to  be  seen  in  our  Salesrooms,  comprising  : 

Ebony  Engraved  Panel  Bedroom  Sets,  Ebony  Parlor  Sets -Vari- 
ous Designs,  Ebony  Cabinet  and  Centre  Tables,  Elizabethan, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Egyptian  Bedroom  Sets— in  Mahogany,  Ebony, 
and  Walnut. 

ALSO,    A    FULL    LINE    OF    ART    FURNITURE. 


These  Goods  are  the  most  Recherche  ever  imported  to  this  Coast. 

THE   CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

?«©,  %%%,  2'M,  and  2M  Bush  Street. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

i;  14  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


Our  Lady's  Dartmouth  Rocker, 
No.  C51,  $S.50. 


An  elegant  assortment  of  RATTAN 
CHAIRS.  Workstands,  Doll  Cribs, 
and  Cradles,  suitable  gifts  for  old 
and  young. 

Send  for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT. 


$66 


week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT&  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


And  many  other  noveltit 


J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO.'S, 

Booksellers,      Stationers,      and 
Music  Dealers, 

15  DUPONT  STREET,  NEAR  MARWET. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 


JOE  POHEIM 

"THE  TAILOR," 

f-TAS    JUST    RECEIVED    A    FIXE 

■^  -^  line  of  French,  English,  and  Domestic  Woolens,  of 
the  Latest  Styles,  which  he  will  make  up : 

Suits  made  to  order  from  -  $'iO 
Pants  made  to  order  from  -  5 
Fine  Beaver  Suits  to  order  from  35 
Overcoats  made  to  order  from     15 

A  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed,  or  No  Sale. 

iST  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  any  address. 

NOS.    203    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
103    THIRD    STREET,    AND 

724    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


/ 


TC  hi   H.  Hi  T»B  »"icU'  »•   '"*■    World, 
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TILES!    TILES 


a   a 


PAINTED  AND 


J<K  ^CHPLAIN  TILES  1 3 


■r*-*-*-*.-*-^ 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Dearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  IMPORT  DIRECT  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  cither  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


SHIRTS  ARE  THE  BEST.lTRY  THEM. 


VOL.  VII.     NO.  26. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    DECEMBER    25,    1880. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


The  Arrival  of  the  First  Piano  in  a  Mining"  Camp. 


In  1S5S — it  might  have  been  five  years  earlier  or  later, 
this  is  not  history  for  the  public  schools — there  was  a  little 
camp  about  ten  miles  from  Pioche,  occupied  by  upwards  of 
about  three  hundred  miners,  every  one  of  whom  might  have 
packed  his  prospecting  implements  and  left  for  more  inviting 
fields  any  time  before  sunset.  When  the  day  was  over,  these 
men  did  not  rest  from  their  labors,  like  the  honest  New  Eng- 
land agriculturist,  but  sang,  danced,  gambled,  and  shot  each 
other,  as  the  mood  seized  them. 

One  evening  the  report  spread  along  the  main  street 
(which  was  the  only  street)  that  three  men  had  been  killed 
at  Silver  Reef,  and  that  the  bodies  were  coming  in.  Present- 
ly a  lumbering  old  conveyance  labored  up  the  hill,  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  horses,  well  worn  out  with  their  pull.  The  cart 
contained  a  good-sized  box,  and  no  sooner  did  its  outlines 
become  visible  through  the  glimmer  of  a  stray  light  here 
and  there,  than  it  began  to  affect  the  idlers.  Death  always 
enforces  respect,  and,  even  though  no  one  had  caught  sight 
of  the  remains,  the  crowd  gradually  became  subdued,  and 
when  the  horses  came  to  a  stand-still,  the  cart  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded.  The  driver,  however,  was  not  in  the  least 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  commission. 

"All  there  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Haven't  examined.     Guess  so." 

The  driver  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it  as  he  continued  : 

"  Wish  the  bones  and  load  had  gone  over  the  grade." 

A  man  who  had  been  looking  on  stepped  up  to  the  man  at 
once. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  have  in  that  box,  but  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  any  friends  of  mine,  Til  lay  you  alongside." 

"We  can  mighty  soon  see,"'  said  the  teamster,  coolly. 
"Just  burst  the  lid  off,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  the  men 
you  want,  Fm  here." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  a  little  closer,  anticipating  trouble. 

"  I  believe  that  dead  men  are  entitled  to  good  treatment, 
and  when  you  talk  about  hoping  to  see  corpses  go  over  a 
bank,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  will  be  better  for  ypu  if  the 
late  lamented  ?.in"t  my  friends." 

"We'll  open  the  box.  1  don't  take  back  what  I've  said, 
and  if  my  language  don:t  suit  your  ways  of  thinking,  1 
guess  I  can  stand  it." 

With  these  words  the  teamster  began  to  pry  up  the  lid. 
He  got  a  board  off,  and  then  pulled  out  some  old  rags.  A 
strip  of  something  dark,  like  rosewood,  presented  itself. 

"  Eastern  coffins,  by  thunder  !"  said  several,  and  the  crowd 
looked  quite  astonished. 

Some  more  boards  flew  up,  and  the  man  who  was  ready 
to  defend  his  friends'  memory  shifted  his  weapon  a  little. 
The  cool  manner  of  the  teamster  had  so  irritated  him  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  pull  his  weapon  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  dead,  even  if  the  deceased  was  his  worst  and  oldest 
enemy.  '  Presently  the  whole  of  the  box  cover  was  off,  and 
the  teamster,  clearing  away  the  packing,  revealed  to  the 
astonished  group  the  top  of  something  which  puzzled  all 
alike. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  planner." 

A  general  shout  of  laughter  went  up,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  enforce  respect  for  the  dead  mut- 
tered something  about  feeling  dry,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
nearest  bar  was  several  ounces  better  off  by  the  time  the 
boys  had  given  the  joke  all  the  attention  it  called  for. 

Had  a  dozen  dead  men  been  in  the  box,  their  presence 
in  the  camp  could  not  have  occasioned  half  the  excitement 
that  the  arrival  of  that  lovely  piano  caused.  By  the  next 
morning  it  was  known  that  the  instrument  was  to  grace  a 
hurdy-gurdy  saloon,  owned  by  Tom  Goskin,  the  leading 
gambler  in  the  place.  It  took  nearly  a  week  to  get  this  won- 
der on  its  legs,  and  the  owner  was  the  proudest  individual  in 
the  State.  It  rose  gradually  from  a  recumbent  to  an  upright 
position,  amid  a  confusion  of  tongues,  after  the  manner  of 
the  tower  of  Babel. 

Of  course  everybody  knew  just  how  such  an  instrument 
should  be  put  up.  One  knew  where  the  "  off  hind  leg" 
should  go,  and  another  was  posted  on  the  "  front  piece." 

Scores  of  men  came  to  the  place  every  day  to  assist. 

"  111  put  the  bones  in  good  order." 

"  If  you  want  the  wires  tuned  up,  I'm  the  boy." 

"  I've  got  music  to  feed  it  for  a  month." 

Another  brought  a  pair  of  blankets  for  a  cover,  and  all 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  it.  It  was  at  last  in  a  condition 
for  business. 

"  It's  been  showin'  its  teeth  all  the  week.  We'd  like  to 
have  it  spit  out  something." 

Alas  !  there  wasn't  a  man  to  be  found  who  could  play 
upon  the  instrument.  Goskin  began  to  realize  that  he  had 
a  losing  speculation  on  his  hands.  He  had  a  fiddler,  and  a 
Mexican  who  thrummed  a  guitar.  A  pianist  would  have 
made  his  orchestra  complete.  One  day  a  three-card  monte 
player  told  a  friend  confidentially  that  he  could  "knock  any 
amount  of  music  out  of  the  piano,  if  he  only  had  it  alone  a 
few  hours  to  get  his  hand  in."  This  report  spread  about  the 
camp,  but  on  being  questioned  he  vowed  that  he  didn't 
know  a  note  of  music.  It  was  noted,  however,  as  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  that  he  often  hung  about  the  instru- 


ment, and  looked  upon  it  longingly,  like  a  hungry7  man  gloat- 
ing over  a  beefsteak  in  a  restaurant  window.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  this  man  had  music  in  his  soul,  perhaps  in 
his  fingers'-ends,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
strength  after  the  rules  of  harmony  had  suffered  so  many 
years  of  neglect.  So  the  fiddler  kept  on  with  his  jigs,  and 
the  greasy  Mexican  pawed  his  discordant  guitar,  but  no  man 
had  the  nerve  to  touch  that  piano.  There  were  doubtless 
scores  of  men  in  the  camp  who  would  have  given  ten  ounces 
of  gold-dust  to  have  been  half  an  hour  alone  with  it,  but 
every  man's  nerve  shrank  from  the  jeers  which  the  crowd 
would  shower  upon  him  should  his  first  attempt  prove  a  fail- 
ure. It  got  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  hand  which 
first  essayed  to  draw  music  from  the  keys  must  not  slouch 
its  work. 

**-*■****-■*- 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Goskin,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, had  decorated  his  gambling  hell  with  sprigs  of  moun- 
tain cedar  and  a  shrub  whose  crimson  berries  did  not  seem 
a  bad  imitation  of  English  holly.  The  piano  was  covered 
with  evergreens,  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  completely  fill 
the  cup  of  Goskin's  contentment  was  a  man  to  play  that 
piano. 

"  Christmas  night,  and  no  piano-pounder,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  nice  country  for  a  Christian  to  live  in." 

Getting  a  piece  of  paper,  he  scrawled  the  words  : 

:  $20  Reward  ; 

:        To  a  compliant  Pianer  Player.        : 


This  he  stuck  up  on  the  music-rack,  and,  though  the  in- 
scription glared  at  the  frequenters  of  the  room  until  mid- 
night, it  failed  to  draw  any  musician  from  his  shell. 

So  the  merry-making  went  on  ;  the  hilarity  grew  apace. 
Men  danced  and  sang  to  the  music  of  the  squeaky  fiddle 
and  worn-out  guitar,  as  the  jolly  crowd  within  tried  to  drown 
the  howling  of  the  storm  without.  Suddenly  they  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  white-haired  man,  crouching  near 
the  fire-place.  His  garments — such  as  were  left — were  wet 
with  melting  snow,  and  he  had  a  half-starved,  half-crazed  im- 
pression. He  held  his  thin,  trembling  hands  toward  the  fire, 
and  the  light  of  the  blazing  wood  made  them  almost  trans- 
parent. He  looked  about  him  once  in  awhile,  as  if  in  search 
of  something,  and  his  presence  cast  such  a  chill  over  the 
place  that  gradually  the  sound  of  revelry-  was  hushed,  and  it 
seemed  that  this  waif  of  the  storm  had  brought  in  with  it  all 
of  the  gloom  and  coldness  of  the  warring  elements.  Goskin, 
mixing  up  a  cup  of  hot  egg-nogg,  advanced  and  remarked, 
cheerily  : 

"  Here,  stranger,  brace  up  !     This  is  the  real  stuff." 

The  man  drained  the  cup,  smacked  his  lips,  and  seemed 
more  at  home. 

"  Been  prospecting,  eh  ?  Out  in  the  mountains — caught 
in  the  storm  ?     Lively  night,  this  !" 

"  Pretty  bad,"  said  the  man. 

"  Must  feel  pretty  dry  :  ' 

The  man  looked  at  his  streaming  clothes  and  laughed,  as 
if  Goskin's  remark  was  a  sarcasm. 

"  How  long  out?" 

"  Four  days." 

"  Hungry  ?" 

The  man  rose  up,  and  walking  over  to  the  lunch  counter, 
fell  to  work  upon  some  roast  bear,  devouring  it  like  any  wild 
animal  would  have  done.  As  meat,  and  drink,  and  warmth 
began  to  permeate  the  stranger,  he  seemed  to  expand  and 
lighten  up.  His  features  lost  their  pallor,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  content  with  the  idea  that  he  was  not  in  the  grave. 
As  he  underwent  these  changes,  the  people  about  him  got 
merrier  and  happier,  and  threw  ofl"  .the  temporary  feeling  of 
depression  which  he  had  laid  upon  them. 

"  Do  you  always  have  your  place  decorated  like  this  ?"  he 
finally  asked  of  Goskin. 

"  This  is  Christmas  Eve,"  was  the  reply. 

The  stranger  was  startled. 

"  December  twenty-fourth,  sure  enough." 

"  That's  the  \vi  y  I  put  it  up,  pard." 

"  When  I  was  in  England  I  always  kept  Christmas.  But 
I  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the  night.  I've  been  wandering 
about  in  the  mountains  until  I've  lost  track  of  the  feasts  of 
the  church." 

Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  piano. 

"  Where's  the  player?"  he  asked. 

"  Never  had  any,"  said  Goskin,  blushing  at  the  confession. 

"  I  used  to  play  when  I  was  young." 

Goskin  almost  fainted  at  the  admission. 

"  Stranger,  do  tackle  it,  and  give  us  a  tune !  Nary  man  in 
this  camp  ever  had  the  nerve  to  wrestle  with  that  music- 
box."  His  pulse  beat  faster,  for  he  feared  that  the  man 
would  refuse. 

"  111  do  the  best  I  can,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  stool,  but  seizing  a  candle-box,  he  drew  it 
up  and  seated  himself  before  the  instrument.  It  only  re- 
quired a  few  seconds  for  a  hush  to  come  over  the  room. 

"  That  old  coon  is  going  to  give  the  thing  a  rattle." 

The  sight  of  a  man  at  the  piano  was  something  so  unusual 
that  even  the  faro-dealer,  who  was  about  to  take  in  a  fifty- 
dollar  bet  on  the  tray,  paused,  and  did  not  reach  for  the 
money.  Men  stopped  drinking,  with  the  glasses  at  their 
lips.  Conversation  appeared  to  have  been  struck  with  a  sort 
of  paralysis,  and  cards  were  no  longer  shuffled. 


—The  old  man  brushed  back  his  long,  white  locks,  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling,  half  closed  his  eyes,"  and  in  a  mystic  sort 
of  reverie  passed  his  fingers  over  the  keys.  He  touched  but 
a  single  note,  yet  the  sound  thrilled  the  room.  It  was  the 
key  to  his  improvisation,  and  as  he  wove  his  chords  together 
the  music  laid  its  spell  upon  every  ear  and  heart.  He  felt 
his  way  along  the  keys,  like  a  man  treading  uncertain  paths ; 
but  he  gained  confidence  as  he  progressed,  and  presently 
bent  to  his  work  like  a  master.  The  instrument  was  not  in 
exact  tune,  but  the  ears  of  his  audience,  through  long  disuse, 
did  not  detect  anything  radically  wrong.  They  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  grand  chords,  a  suggestion  of  paradise,  melodies 
here  and  there,  and  it  was  enough. 

"  See  him  counter  with  his  left  !"  said  an  old  rough,  en- 
raptured. 

"  He  calls  the  turn  every  time  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
board,"  responded  a  man  with  a  stack  of  chips  in  his  hand. 

The  player  wandered  off  into  the  old  ballads  they  had 
heard  at  home.  All  the  sad,  and  melancholy,  and  touching 
songs,  that  came  up  like  dreams  of  childhood,  this  unknown 
player  drew  from  the  keys.  His  hands  kneaded  their 
hearts  like  dough,  and  squeezed  out  the  tears  as  from  a  wet 
sponge.  As  the  strains  flowed  one  upon  the  other,  they  saw 
their  homes  of  the  long  ago  reared  again  ;  they  were  play- 
ing once  more  where  the  apple-blossoms  sank  through  the 
soft  air  to  join  the  violets  on  the  green  turf  of  the  old  New 
England  States  ;  they  saw  the  glories  of  the  Wisconsin 
maples  and  the  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  blending  their 
hues  together  ;  they  saw  the  heather  of  the  Scottish  hills, 
the  white  cliffs  of  Briton,  and  heard  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
sea,  as  it  beat  upon  their  memories  vaguely.  Then  came  all 
the  old  Christmas  carols,  such  as  they  had  sung  in  church 
thirty  years  before  ;  the  subtile  music  that  brings  up  the 
glimmer  of  wax  tapers,  the  solemn  shrines,  the  evergreen, 
holly,  mistletoe,  and  surpliced  choirs.  Then  the  remorseless 
performer  planted  his  final  stab  in  ever)-  heart  with  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home." 

When  the  player  ceased,  the  crowd  slunk  away  from  him. 
There  was  no  more  revelry  and  devilment  left  in  his  audi- 
ence. Each  man  wanted  to  sneak  off  to  his  cabin  and  write 
the  old  folks  a  letter.  The  day  was  breaking  as  the  last  man 
left  the  place,  and  the  player,  laying  his  head  down  on  the 
piano,  fell  asleep. 

"  I  say,  pard,"  said  Goskin,  "  don't  you  want  a  little  rest  ?" 

"  I  feel  tired,"  the  old  man  said.  "  Perhaps  you'll  let  me 
rest  here  for  the  matter  of  a  day  or  so." 

He  walked  behind  the  bar,  where  some  old  blankets  were 
lying,  and  stretched  himself  upon  them. 

"  I  feel  pretty  sick.  I  guess  I  won't  last  long.  I've  got  a 
brother  down  in  the  ravine — his  name's  Driscoll.  He  don't 
know  I'm  here.  Can  you  get  him  before  morning.  I'd  like 
to  see  his  face  once  before  I  die." 

Goskin  started  up  at  the  mention  of  the  name.  He  knew 
Driscoll  well. 

"  He  your  brother  ?     I'll  have  him  here  in  half  an  hour." 

As  he  dashed  out  into  the  storm  the  musician  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  side  and  groaned.  Goskin  heard  the  word 
"  Hurry  !"  and  sped  down  the  ravine  to  Driscoll's  cabin. 

It  was  quite  light  in  the  room  when  the  two  men  returned. 
Driscoll  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  My  God  !  I  hope  he's  alive  !  I  wronged  him,  when  we 
lived  in  England,  twenty  years  ago." 

They  saw  the  old  man  had  drawn  the  blankets  over  his 
face.  The  two  stood  a  moment,  awed  by  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  dead.  Goskin  lifted  the  blanket,  and  pulled  it 
down  astonished.     There  was  no  one  there  ! 

"  Gone  !"  cried  Driscoll,  wildly. 

"Gone!"  echoed  Goskin,  pulling  out  his  cash-drawer. 
"Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  sack,  and  the  Lord  knows  how 
much  loose  change  in  the  drawer  !" 

The  next  day  the  boys  got  out,  followed  a  horse's  tracks 
through  the  snow,  and  lost  them  in  the  trail  leading  toward 
Pioche. 

There  was  a  man  missing  from  the  camp.  It  was  the 
three-card  monte  man.  who  used  to  deny  point-blank  that  he 
could  play  the  scale.  One  day  they  found  a  wig  of  white 
hair,  and  called  to  mind  when  the  "stranger"  had  pushed 
those  locks  back  when  he  looked  toward  the  ceiling  for  in- 
spiration, on  the  night  of  December  24,  1861. 

Carson,  December,  1SS0.  Sam  Davis. 


A  few  years  ago  a  Japanese  publisher  brought  out  a  life  of 
Washington  in  forty-five  volumes,  with  illustrations  in  which 
the  Father  of  his  Country  is  represented  in  modern  dress, 
wearing  a  heavy-  moustache,  carrying  a  cane,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  skye-terrier. 

An  English  gentleman  wishes  to  know  what  college  in 
this  country  it  would  be  best  to  have  his  son  attend,  for 
whom  he  wishes  to  secure  the  most  complete  education. 
We  believe  Harvard  won  the  base-ball  championship  last 


By  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Peking  no  subject  of  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  can  use  a  sedan  chair  without  his  Majesty's 
special  permission.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favor  of  for- 
eign representatives,  bridal  parties  and  funerals. 

The  first  song  ever  composed  in  England  was  a  Christmas 
carol  in  Anglo-Norman  French. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BOHEMIAN     ECONOMY. 


Adapted    for   the    "  Argonaut "    from    the    French    of  Henri   Murper. 

It  was  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  March.  Were  he  to  live 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah.  Rodolphe  would  never  forget  that 
day,  for  at  two  o'clock  of  that  afternoon  he  emerged  from  a 
bank.  This,  though  startling  in  itself,  was  not  all.  When  he 
emerged  he  carried  with  him  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
francs. 

When  you  are  told  that  Rodolphe  was  a  poet,  you  will 
appreciate  the  oddity  of  these  circumstances. 

The  first  use  that  Rodolphe  made  of  his  windfall  was  to 
avoid  paying  his  debts,  for  he  had  determined  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  now  that  he  was  a  moneyed  man. 
In  furtherance  of  this  plan  he  at  once  purchased  a  Turkish 
chibouk,  a  thing  he  had  long  desired.  Armed  with  this,  he 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  studio  of  his  friend  Marcel,  a 
painter,  with  whom,  through  force  of  circumstances,  he  had 
been  lodging  for  some  time.  As  he  mounted  the  stairs  his 
astonished  pockets  gave  forth  a  metallic  jingle.  Marcel  was 
within,  busily  engaged  upon  a  painting  which  was  destined 
to  bring  him  honor  and  fame — "The  Crossing  of  the  "Red 
Sea."  He  heard  the  sound,  but  ascribed  it  to  a  stockbroker 
who  occupied  the  next  room,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
counting  up  his  gains  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

"  There  goes  that  fellow  again,"  he  grumbled  ;  "  if  this 
noise  isn't  stopped  I  shall  give  the  landlord  notice.  It  is  im- 
possible for  an  artist  to  work  with  such  a  racket  around 
him."  And  he  applied  himself  again  to  his  painting  as  Ro- 
dolphe entered. 

The  latter  was  filled  with  a  secret  joy  as  he  thought  of 
Marcel's  impending  surprise.  He  said  nothing,  but  dropped 
a  five-franc  piece  upon  the  floor. 

Marcel  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Rodolphe,  but  his 
friend  was  as  sober  as  a  judge.  The  artist  stooped  and 
picked  it  up.  He  knew  that  Rodolphe  had  gone  in  search 
of  money,  and  contented  himself  with  admiring  the  result, 
without  inquiring  as  to  the  means.  He  betook  himself, 
therefore,  to  his  work  without  a  word,  and  continued  the 
drowning  of  an  Egyptian  warrior  in  the  waves  of  the  Red 
Sea.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  this  homicide  when  a 
second  piece  of  money  fell  upon  the  floor.  Marcel  started. 
A  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth — to  his  bewilderment  there  appeared 
a  perfect  shower  of  coins. 

As  the  painter  was  fast  giving  signs  of  mental  alienation, 
Rodolphe  hastened  to  cast  his  last  five-franc  piece  upon  the 
floor.  Having  done  this,  he  performed  a  frenzied  dance 
around  the  astonished  Marcel. 

Dazzled  with  the  sight,  overcome  with  surprise,  the  painter 
gazed  upon  the  unaccustomed  spectacle.  He  thought  he  was 
dreaming,  and  thrust  his  finger  into  his  mouth,  biting  it  to 
awaken  himself.  Having  become  convinced  that  he  was 
awake, he  extended  his  hand  to  Rodolphe,  and  said,  tragically: 
"  Explain  this  mystery  ! " 

"Were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  be  one  no  longer,"  replied  Ro- 
dolphe, in  a  deep  bass. 

"  But  this  gold ?" 

"  It  is  the  fruit  of  my  labor,' replied  Rodolphe,  as  he  gath- 
ered up  the  coins  and  ranged  them  symmetrically  upon  the 
table.  Then,  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  he  contemplated 
the  glittering  piles  with  much  respect. 

"  Ha  ! "  thought  Marcel,  "  there  must  be  at  least  six  thou- 
sand francs  there  !  I  have  an  excellent  idea,"  he  added, 
mentally.  "  I'll  get  Rodolphe  to  buy  'The  Crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.'  "     His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  his  friend : 

"  Marcel,"  quoth  he,  "this  fortune  which  dazzles  you  is 
not  the  result  of  any  unworthy  occupation;  my  pen  has  not 
been  degraded.  This  gold  was  given  me  by  a  generous  hand, 
and  I  have  determined  to  utilise  it  in  acquiring  an  honorable 
position.  To  labor  is  man's  duty." 
"Cut  it  short,"  remarked  Marcel. 

"Do  not  interrupt  me,"  continued  the  expounder.  "This 
is  my  programme  :  I  am  now  free  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, and  I  propose  to  devote  myself  seriously  to  the 
business  of  life.  I  will  no  longer  associate  with  Bohemians. 
I  intend  to  purchase  a  steel-pen  coat,  and  to  make  my  mark 
as  a  society  man.  If  you  wish  to  walk  in  the  same  way 
with  me,  you  may  do  so.  But  you  must  reform,  Marcel — 
the  most  strict  economy  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  life." 

"  Economy,"  replied  Marcel,  "  is  a  science  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  rudiments.  However,  we  might  purchase 
some  treatise  on  the  subject — there  are  books  on  political 

economy,  I  believe,  and  thus hallo !  why,  you've  got  a 

Turkish  pipe  ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  Rodolphe,  slightly  embarrassed,  "yes, 
bought  it  to-day;  cost  twenty-five  francs." 

"Great  snakes  !  Twenty-five  francs  for  a  pipe  !  Do  you 
call  that  economy  ?  " 

"Why — er — yes,"  replied  the  pipe-purchaser,  "yes,  of 
course  it  is.  You  see,  I  break  a  two-sous  pipe  every  day. 
Well,  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year — 
twice  three  hundred  and  sixty  something  is  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  something  sous  ;  that's  thirty-six  francs.  You 
see,  I've  saved  eleven  francs  already." 

"  Yes,  so  you  have,"  said  Marcel,  mollified.  "  What  a  fine 
thing  arithmetic  is,  eh  ?  " 

A  neighboring  clock  struck  six. 

"  Well,"  said  Rodolphe,  "  let's  go  to  dinner.  I  propose  to 
abolish  at  once  our  practice  of  purchasing  provisions  and 
cooking  them  here.  We  lose  a  great  deal  of  time.  Time  is 
money." 

"Yes,"  replied  Marcel,  "  and  I  think  we  had  better  go  to 
the  restaurant  next  door.  It's  a  little  dear,  but  we'll  save 
time  in  going  to  one  close  by." 

"True,"  answered  Rodolphe;  "but  to-morrow  I  think  we 
had  better  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  employing  a  cook." 
"No,"  interrupted  Marcel,  "we  had  better  employ  a  man- 
of-all-work,  who  can  do  our  cooking.  He  can  clean  our 
boots,  wash  my  brushes,  run  errands,  and  I  will  instill  into 
him  a  love  for  the  fine  arts." 

"  Ha  !  "  began  Rodolphe,  "  I  have  another  idea but 

let's  go  to  dinner." 

The  two  friends  dined  in  a  private  room,  in  order  that 
they  might  discuss  at  their  ease  the  various  economical  pro- 
jects proposed.  To  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  was 
necessary  to  consume  considerable  wine,  and  when  the  bill 
was  brought  it  footed  up  fifteen  francs. 


"Hum,"  said  Marcel,  "a  little  steep,  ain't  it*?  Generally 
our  dinner  costs  us  thirty  sous." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  you  must  remember  that,  the  dinner 
being  bad,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  supper  in  the  evening. 
This"  expense  we  save  to-day." 

Marcel  regarded  his  friend  with^silent  admiration. 

Two  days  after  the  two  friends  were  completely  metamor- 
phosed. They  were  arrayed  in  garments  of  the  latest  cut, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  gorgeous  that  they  scarcely  recognized 
each  other  in  the  street. 

Their  economical  projects  were  working  splendidly  in  the 
abstract,  but  were,  as  yet,  incomplete  as  to  details.  They 
had  engaged  a  servant,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Bap- 
tiste.  He  was,  unfortunately,  born  above  buttons,  and  when 
a  package  was  confided  to  him  for  delivery,  he  blushed  with 


"But?"  said  Rodolphe.  .      ^ 

" a  spider,"  continued  Marcel.  "Where  in  the  devil's 

name  can  the  money  have  gone  ?" 

"  Why,  you've  given  it  all  to  that  confounded  Baptiste  !" 
exclaimed  Rodolphe. 

"Hello  !"  cried  Marcel,  "  what's  this  ?   Why,  it's  a  receipt 
for  the  last  quarters  rent." 

"A  receipt !"  shouted  Rodolphe.     "A  bill,  you  mean." 

"  No,  a  receipt,"  said    Marcel.     Fixing  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  Rodolphe,  he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion : 

"  So  you — you  ! — have  done  this  thing." 

Rodolphe  gazed  upon  his  friend  long  without  speaking. 
Finally  he  said: 

"  Marcel,  do  you  not  know  me  better  ?     Can  you  suspect 
me  of  such  an  action?" 

Marcel  melted.     "Ah,  no!"  he  cried,  grasping  his  friend's 
indignation,  and  hired  a  boy.     However,  he  had  some  good  |  hand  warmly ;  " pardon  me,  Rodolphe,  pardon  me!" 
qualities.     He  could  stew  oysters  to  perfection,  and  was  not  t      At  this  moment  Baptiste  appeared.     Marcel  showed  him 


to  be  excelled  in  the  brewing  of  punch.  But  where  Baptiste 
was  entirely  without  a  rival  was  in  the  art  of  smoking  Marcel's 
cigars,  after  having  lighted  them  with  Rodolphe's  poems. 

One  day  it  happened  that  Marcel  wanted  a  model  for 
Pharaoh,  so  he  ordered  Baptiste  to  induct  himself  into  the 
robes  of  that  potentate,  and  take  position  upon  the  platform. 
Baptiste  refused  point-blank,  and  demanded  his  pay.  The 
indignant  painter  informed  him  that  he  would  be  paid  that 
evening.  When  Rodolphe  returned,  Marcel  remarked  that 
they  would  have  to  discharge  Baptiste. 

"  True,"  replied  the  poet,  "  he  is  a  lazy  rascal." 

"  Lazy  is  no  name  for  it." 

"  But  he  mixes  a  splendid  punch." 

"  Yes,  but  that's  all  there  is  good  about  him.  He  makes 
us  lose  time  in  eternally  wrangling  with  him,  and  time  is 
money.  He  refused  to  sit  for  me  to-day  as  a  model  for 
Pharaoh." 

"  Yes,  and  he  refused  to  go  to  the  library  for  me  the  other 
day,  when  I  wanted  some  books.     He's  a  lazy  rascal  ! " 

"  Well,  lets  fire  him." 

"  All  right ;  give  me  the  money,  so  I  can  pay  him  when 
he  comes." 

"  Money?     I  haven't  any  money.    You  are  the  treasurer." 

"  I  ?.  Not  at  all.  You  are  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
internal  affairs." 

"  Well,  I  know  I  haven't  any  money." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  all  gone?"  said  Rodolphe, 
paling.  "  But  no — it  can  not  be.  No  one  could  spend  five 
hundred  francs  in  a  week — particularly  when  confined,  as  we 
have  been,  to  what  is  strictly  necessary."  (He  should  have 
said,  "  strictly  superfluous.")  "  We  had  better  run  over  the 
accounts,"  he  added,  "  and  thus  we  shall  find  the  error." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcel,  "but  we  won't  find  the  money.  How- 
ever, we'll  look  over  the  accounts." 

The  accounts  were  consulted,  and  this  is  what  confronted 
the  economical  couple  : 

March  19,  18 — . 

Francs, 
Received 500 

Paid  out : 

Turkish  pipe 25 

Dinner 15 

Sundries 40 

80 
"'Sundries?'"  said  Rodolphe,  irritably,  "what  are  'sun- 
dries'?    I  don't  know  anything  about  any  "sundries.3" 

"'Sundries,'"  said   Marcel,  "hem — lemme  see.     Oh,  yes, 
that  was  the  time  we  were  out   all   night.     However,  we 
saved  fire  and  lights  by  it." 
"Well,  goon." 
Marcel  continued  : 

March  20. 

Francs. 

Breakfast 2 

Tobacco 1 

Dinner 2 

Eye-glass 3 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that's  for  you.  What  did  you  want 
with  an  eye-glass  ?     Your  eyes  are  as  good  as  mine." 

"Well,  you  know  I  had  to  write  an  art  critique  on  the  re- 
cent exhibition  of  paintings.  It  is  impossible  to  write  art 
critiques  without  an  eye-glass.  That  is  a  legitimate  ex- 
pense.    Go  on." 

"'A  malacca  cane '  " 

"  Ah,  that's  for  you,"  said  Rodolphe.  "  What  did  you  want 
with  a  cane?" 

Marcel  did  not  seem  to  hear.  "  That  is  all  we  spent  on 
the  20th,"  he  continued.  "The  21st,  there  are  items  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper." 

"  We  could  not  have  spent  much  that  day,  then." 

"  No,  very  little — thirty  francs." 

"  Great  heavens  !     For  what  ?" 

"It  appears  under  the  heading  'Sundry  Expenses.'" 

"A  vague  and  perfidious  title  !"  murmured  Rodolphe. 

"  On  the  22d  we  engaged  Baptiste.  We  gave  him  five 
francs  on  account.  On  the  23d  we  spent  nothing ;  24th, 
nothing — two  good  days.  On  the  25th,  paid  Baptiste  three 
francs  on  account.  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Marcel,  reflec- 
tively, "  that  we  give  him  money  pretty  often." 

"Well,"  said  Rodolphe,  "  we'll  owe  him  less.     Goon." 

"  On  the  26th  we  spent  thirty-six  francs.  It  is  under  the 
heading  of  '  Art.'  " 

"  '  Art,'  "  said  Rodolphe  ;  "  what's  that  for  ?  I  don't  re- 
member paying  out  so  much  for  anything." 

"  Well,  that's  the  day  we  went  to  the  top  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris." 

"  But  it  only  costs  eight  sous." 

"  Yes,  but  we  dined  with  some " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Rodolphe,  grimly. 

"  On  the  27th,  nothing." 

"  Good." 

"  On  the  28th,  paid  Baptiste  six  francs  on  account." 

"  Well,"  remarked  Rodolphe,  "  I  think  that  fellow 
be  owing  us  money,  at  this  rate." 

"  On  the  29th,  nothing  ;  30th,  we  dined  with  some 


the  receipt,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  its  presence. 

"That?"  said  Baptiste,  negligently.  "Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  trfe  landlord  came  this  morning:  and  as  you 
were  out,  and  as  he  seemed  anxious  about  his  money,  I " 

"  You " 

"  I  paid  him." 

Rodolphe  sank  back  into  his  chair  with  a  hollow  groan. 

"'Baptiste,"  said  Marcel,  with  cold  sternness,  "you  have 
acted  without  orders ;  you  have  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  your  position ;  you  have  been  unfaithful.  Go  !  Y*ou  no 
longer  are  in  our  employ.     Doff  your  livery,  sir  !" 

Baptiste  took  off  his  oilskin  cap,  and  handed  it  to  Mar- 
cel 

"  But  my  wages?"  said  he. 

"  Your  wages,  sirrah !  Why,  I've  given  you  fourteen 
francs  in  two  weeks.  What  do  you  do  with  so  much  money:'" 

"Alas!"  wailed  the  hapless  Baptiste,  "would  you  send 
me  forth  into  the  world  shelterless  ?" 

"  Put  on  your  livery  again,"  said  Marcel,  moved  despite 
himself. 

Baptiste  put  on  his  cap. 

Alas !  how  fleeting  are  riches  !  The  next  week  the  two 
friends  lived  in  the  third  tree  as  you  enter  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, second  branch,  left  hand  side,  going  up. 

Jerome  A.  Hart. 

Sax  Franxisco,  December,  1S80. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Republic  has  discovered  another 
author  for  the  "  Beautiful  Snow."  It  is  about  time  to  hold  a 
mass-meeting  of  these  authors,  and  decide  the  question. 
The  writer  says  :  "  It  is  well  known  to  the  men  who  fre- 
quented Pfafirs — say  twenty  odd  years  ago — that  Florence, 
the  actor,  is  the  author  of  '  Beautiful  Snow.'  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  a  conversation  which  George  Arnold  the  poet 
said  he  had  had  with  Ada  Clare,  the  dure  amie  of  Gotts- 
chalk.  Florence  jotted  down  some  lines  at  a  side  table,  and 
the  poem  was  read  the  next  night  to  an  applauding  audience 
of  'oyster  house  critics.'  It  was  suggested  that  the  lines  be 
published  anonymously  as  the  production  of  a  woman  who 
hesitated  to  sign  her  name  to  a  confession  of  shame.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  then  about  the  liaison  existing  be- 
tween Gottschalk  and  Ada  Clare,  who  was  called  the  "Queen 
of  the  Bohemians,"  and  public  opinion  settled  on  her  as  the 
author.  Florence  is  old  and  rich  now,  so  he  won't  mind  my 
telling  on  him." 

Mr.  Edward  Frye,  a  New  Yerk  gentleman,  is  hearing 
Italian  opera  by  telephone  every  night.  He  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  many  years.  Mr.  Mapleson  says  :  "  I  understand 
that  the  poor  gentleman  has  quite  a  pleasant  time  of  it  on 
opera  nights.  He  sits  propped  up  in  bed,  the  telephone  at 
his  ear,  the  libretto  in  his  hand,  and  the  photographs  of  the 
chief  singers  of  the  evening  arranged  in  a  semi-circle 
around  him  and  within  reach.  When  anything  pleases  him 
he  joins  in  the  applause.  When  Gerster  outdoes  herself  he 
pats  her  picture  approvingly,  and  whenever  any  one  sings  a 
false  note  he  upsets  that  singer's  photograph  instead  of 
hissing."  

There  is  a  very  bad  girl  in  Cincinnati  named  Maud  Webb. 
She  is  possessed  of  a  modest-looking  face,  a  blonde  head  of 
hair,  and  a  wheedling  tongue.  She  makes  her  living  by 
"confidencing"  people  of  a  sympathetic  nature  out  of  sums 
of  money  intended  to  relieve  distress  that  in  reality  does 
not  exist.  Her  latest  attempt  was  calling  on  a  clergyman 
and  telling  him,  with  streaming  eyes,  that  her  mother  was 
dead,  and  she  was  without  means  to  bury  her.  The  good 
man  gave  her  an  order  for  a  coffin,  and  she  disposed  of  it  to 
the  undertaker  at  a  discount,  and  went  on  a  tear  with  the 
money. 

Mrs.  Susan  Coolidge  has  written  a  volume  of  verse,  and 
in  the  prelude  to  the  work  remarks  that — 

Poems  are  heavenly  things, 

And  only  souls  with  wings 

May  reach  them  where  they  grow. 
You  are  wrong,  Susan.     There  is  not  a  solitary  soul  with 
wings   in  this  office,  and  yet  you  can  stand  most  anywhere 
and  reach  poems.    Unfortunately  the  people  who  write  them 
are  out  of  reach. 

The  following  advertisement  lately  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  printed  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Germany  : 
"  My  betrothment  with  Miss  Edith  Porter,  only  daughter  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Porter,  of  Skaneateles, 
United  States,  I  honor  myself  by  hereby  publishing  instead 
of  making  any  special  announcement.  Lieznitz,  November, 
18S0.     Carl  von  Jena." 


Thus  they  make  new  potatoes  at  Paris  ;  Old  potatoes, 
small  and  cheap,  are  taken  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  put  in 
must  tubs  of  water,  and  vigorously  stirred  and  stamped  upon  by 
their  owner's  feet.  This  process  makes  the  potatoes  bright- 
colored,  smooth  and  satin-like,  exactly  like  new  tubers. 
had  compan'y  at  dinner ;"  31st— that  is  to-day— nothing,  j  Then  they  are  dried,  rolled  in  paper,  and  sold  at  the  Mer- 
You  see,"  said  Marcel,  "  that  it  can't  add  up  five  hundred  chandes  de  Comestibles. 
francs." 


Well,  then,  there  must  be  some  money  in  the  drawer."  , 
"No,"  said  Marcel,  opening  it.     "  There  is  nothing — that 
is  nothing  but " 


"  The  Parisian  press,"  says  the  New  York  Hour,  "per- 
sists in  regarding  Mr.  William  Winters  criticism  upon 
Sarah  Bernhardt  as  an  outburst  of  Ameri<  an  hu  -or." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


We  have  received  from  Billings  Harbourne  &  Co.  a  work 
entitled  "  Womanhood."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  to  young  women  in  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church, 
New  York,  by  the  rector,-  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton.  The 
pages  are  thickly  studded  with  poetical  quotations  ;  the  style 
is  smoothly  flowing  and  mellifluous  ;  the  book  is  well  bound, 
and  upon  the  centre  table  it  would  look  real  nice.  Every 
young  woman  should  buy  one  and  put  it  there. 


THE    LATEST    MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  serial  story  "  Sand,"  by  J.  W.  Galley,  which  appeared 
in  the  Califomian,  has  been  issued  in. book  form  by  Belford, 
Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

There  is  lying  upon  our  table  a  gorgeous  object  sent  us 
by  Bancroft  &  Co.  It  is  a  cover — a  prismatic  cover — a 
cover  which  looks  like  a  butterfly.  On  the  inner  pages  of 
the  cover  are  maps  running  riot  in  color  and  confusion.  Be- 
tween the  boards  of  this  cover  is  a  book,  entitled  "  Zigzag 
■Journeys  in  Classic  Lands."  It  describes  the'wanderings  of 
the  Zigzag  Club,  composed  of  six  boys,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  tutor.  Their  travels  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  stories,  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations — 
there  being  something  like  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  While 
the  book  is  evidently  intended  for  young  people,  it  is  not  un- 
interesting to  children  of  a  larger  growth. 


Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  issued  the  second  series  of 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  that  have 
appeared  in  their  magazines  during  the  year  18S0.  There 
are  fifty  of  those  plates,  after  designs  by  eminent  artists, 
from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  down  to  our  own  day.  They  are 
printed  on  separate  sheets  in  a  style  to  make  them  much 
more  valuable  to  the  amateur  than  they  were  in  the  mode  of 
their  original  publication. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January  is  at  hand.  The 
leading  article  is  "  The  Philosophy  of  Persecution,"  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Fiske.  The  political  element  predominates  in 
this  number.  There  are  three  articles  :  "  Controlling  Forces 
in  American  Politics,"  by  Senator  Edmunds ;  "  Partisan 
Government,"  by  Wm.  D.  Le  Sueur  ;  and  "  The  Mission  of 
the  Democratic  Party,"  by  Senator  Wallace.  Monsieur 
Desir£  Charnay  contributes  his  fifth  paper  on  "  Central 
American  Ruins."  and  Professor  March  reviews  some  recent 
philological  works. 

A  grammar  of  the  Frisian  language,  by  Mr.  Adley  H. 
Cummins,  of  San  Francisco,  is  to  be  published  immediately 
by  Trubner  &  Co.,  of  London.  Mr.  Cummins  says  :  "  There 
is  probably  less  difference  between  Friesic  and  our  mother- 
tongue,  than  between  any  other  two  dialects  of  any  family  of 
languages."  Should  this  grammar  prove  to  be  useful,  Mr. 
Cummins  hopes,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  publish  several 
works  designed  to  make  the  study  of  philology  more  easily 
accessible  to  English  and  American  students. 


George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  well-known  correspondent, 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "  Bohemian  Days."  It  consists 
of  three  stories,  one  of  which,  "  The  Rebel  Colony  in  Paris," 
relates  the  fortunes  of  seven  Confederate  sympathizers  in  the 
French  capital  during  the  time  when  the  "nation"  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  Jeff  Davis  had  "  created "  was  tottering  to 
its  fall.  The  most  strongly  dramatic  portion  of  the  tale  is 
where  one  of  the  rebels  murders  a  companion  among  the 
Alps,  by  throwing  him  from  a  precipice.  The  scene  reminds 
the  reader  of  one  of  Dickens's  sketches  of  crime.  The  two 
remaining  stories,  "  Married  Abroad  "  and  "  The  Deaf  Man 
in  Kensington,"  are  also  good.  Published  by  H.  Campbell 
&  Co.,  New  York. 


The  chair  of  Modern  French  Literature  at  the  College  of 
France  is  vacant.  There  was  some  talk  in  Paris  of  sending 
to  Boston  for  a  man  to  fill  the  place,  but  it  seems  that  since 
Bernhardt's  arrival  in  their  city  the  Bostonians  have  learned 
with  pain  and  disgust  that  her  French  is  not  the  pure  Ollen- 
dorff.    They  have  lost  confidence  in  French  French. 


Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  who  is  the  editor  of  materials  for  an 
English  dictionary  which  has  promise  of  being  very  great, 
lives  near  London.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  forty-three  years  old'. 
The  work  will  be  about  five  times  as  big  as  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, and  will  not  be  completed  for  ten  years  yet. 


The  death  of  Gustave  Flaubert  has  awakened  a  new  in- 
terest in  his  famous  novel,  "Madame  Bovary."  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers  have  just  issued  a  translation  for  American 
readers.  The  work  is  not  designed,  however,  virvinibus 
puerisque.  That  is,  it  was  not  so  designed  by  the'  writer 
Apropos  of  Flaubert,  La  Nouvelle  Revue  announces  in  its 
last  number  that  it  will  immediately  commence  the  publica-- 
tion  of  a  posthumous  romance  from  his  pen. 


By  describing,  how  Emerson's  essays  are  made  (says 
Bronson  Alcqtt)  you  will  understand  them  the  better 
Like  other  great  men,  he  keeps  a  commonplace  book 
or  diary  ;  he  puts  in  this  whatever-  interests  him  at 
the  time,  without  reference  to  further  use ;  if  he  sees 
a  sentence  that  pleases  him  while  reading,  he  notes  it 
down  ;  if  he  takes  a  walk  and  sees  anything  that  interests 
him,  or  which  suggests  a  thought  which  he  wishes  to  pre- 
serve, he  puts  it  down  ;  if  he  visits  a  picture  nailery  or 
wherever  he  goes,  he  notes  down  all  that  he  may  wish  to 
remember.  ■  All  these  things  which  he  notes  down  have  an 
intrinsic  value,  but  they  need  a  setting  ;  he  does  not  let  any 
of  these  sentences  drop.  How  then  to  arrange  and  strin^ 
together  these  pearls  ?  He  employs  no  logic  in  this  ■  they 
are  gems  when  he  has  set  them.  This  is  his  art.  He  copies 
them  on  paper  and  sees  how  they  will  come  together  One 
jewel  after  another  is  examined  until  he  finds  one  which  he 
thinks  will  do  in  a  certain  place.  Emerson  is  now  seventv- 
seven  years  of  age,  but  he  seems  to  have  all  his  wits  about 
him,  except  the  loss  of  memory  for  proper  names.  That  he 
will  write  any  more  is  not  probable,  but  he  has  written  a 
great  deal  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  as  much  new  as  he  has  already  printed 


Christmas  Carillons. 
THE   WASSAIL   BOWL. 

Was-haile  ! 
Sire  Christmas  brings  the  wreathed  cup. 
With  apples,  ale.  and  spice  filled  up. 

Was-haile  ! 
Each  ancient  grief  and  grudge  we  drown  ; 
The  Lamb's-wool  smooths  the  roughest  frown  ; 

Drink-haile  ! 
Peal,  merry  bells,  peal  out  apace, 
We  pledge  Immanuel's  day  of  grace. 

Was-haile  !   Noel  1 
He  brings  us  joy.  Immanuel  ! 

THE    BOAK'S   HEAD. 

Was-haile  ! 
Bring  in.  upon  his  silver  tray, 

Wilh  riiinstrelsie. 
The  Boar's  head,  armed  with  garlands  gay 

And  rosemarie  ; 
The  lemon  in  its  tusked  mo', 
He  laughs  amain  ' '  Noel  1 "    I  trow. 

Was-haile  ! 
Be  gay,  ye  lordlings,  more  and  less, 
The  Boar's  head  leads  the  Christmas  mess. 

Was-haile  !    Noel  ! 
Give  thanks  unto  Immanuel ! 

THE    CHRISTMAS    PIE. 

Was-haile  ! 
Bring  next  the  meats  with  mickle  pride  ; 
The  plover  and  the  partridge  pied. 
Woodcock  and  heron  fine. 
Good  drink  thereto,  the  Gascon  wine  ; 

Was-haile  ! 
And  then,  whiles  pipe  and  tabor  ply, 
The  best  of  all,  the  shridded  pie. 

Drink-haile  ! 
Without  the  door  let  Sorrow  lie  1 

And  gif  she  die, 
We'll  shroud  her  in  the  Christmas  Pie. 

Was-haile  !    Noel ! 
He  brings  good  cheer,  Immanuel  ! 

— Annie  C.  Ketchnm  ; 


Harpe, 


The  Long:  Dream. 

The  summer  will  come  with  a  fresh  perfume 

Where  all  the  brown  leaves  are  lying. 
And  the  windy  air  with  a  blush  and'  bloom, 
Like  a  shuttle  blown  through  a  silken  loom, 
In  the  delicate  foliage  plying. 

The  morning  will  gather  its  colors  anew, 

As  sweet  as  a  girlish  promise, 
Of  green  and  golden  and  rose  and  blue, 
To  weave  fresh  violets  out  of  the  dew- 
As  bright  as  the  ones  stolen  from  us. 

As  I  lie  at  ease  in  my  last  repose. 

All  the  beauty  about  me  woven. 
Like  the  cunning  of  sense  that  inward  flows, 
I  shall  feel  in  the  blush  that  dyes  the  rose 

And  the  germ  when  its  husk  is  cloven. 

And  the  rootlets  find  their  way  under-ground, 

Through  the  toils  of  the  season's  malice. 
Till  I  know  how  the  coil  of  sense  is  wound 
To  the  far-off  stars  in  the  depths  profound, 
Where  earth  seems  a  golden  palace. 

But  you  will  not  know  of  the  watch  I  keep 

Where  the  flow  of  the  senses  all  pass. 
Like  a  dreamer,  who  hears  the  stir  and  creep 
Of  the  wind,  while  gently  I  lie  asleep 
Under  the  broad-leafed  calalpas. 

—  Will   Wallace  Harney,   in  the  .- 


My    Neighbor's    Confession. 
Yes,  this  is  what  my  neighbor  said  that  night. 

In  the  still  shadow  of  her  stately  house, 
{Fortune  came  to  her  when  her  head  was  white) 

What  time  dark  leaves  were  weird  in  withering  boughs, 
And  each  late  rose  sighed  with  its  latest  breath, 
"This  sweet  world  is  too  sweet  to  end  in  death." 

But  this  is  what  my  neighbor  said  to  me  : 
"  I  grieved  my  youth  away  for  that  or  this. 
1  had  upon  my  hand  the  ring  you  see, 

Wilh  pretty  babies  in  my  arms  to  kiss, 
And  one  man  said  I  had  the  sweetest  eyes, 
He  was  quite  sure,  this  side  of  Paradise. 

"  But  then  our  crowded  cottage  was  so  small. 

And  spacious  grounds  would  blossom  full  in  sight : 

Then  one  would  fret  me  with  an  India  shawl, 
And  one  flash  by  me  in  a  diamond's  light  ; 

And  one  would  show  me  yards  of  piecious  lace, 

And  one  look  coldly  from  her  painted  face. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  everything 

Till— I  remembered  it.     Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 
I  who  had  ears  to  hear  the  wild  bird's  sing 
And  eyes  to  see  the  violets.     It  must  be 
A  bitter  fate  that  jewels  the  gray  hair. 
Which  once  was  golden  and  had  flowers  to  wear. 

'  In  the  old  house,  in  my  old  room,  for  years, 
The  haunted  cradle  of  my  little  ones  gone 
Would  hardly  let  me  look  at  it  for  tears. 

.     .     .     Oh.  my  lost  nurslings  1  I  stay  on  and  on. 
Only  to  miss  you.  from  the  empty  light 
Of  my  lone  fire —  with  my  own  grave  in  sight. 

'  In  the  old  house,  too,  in  its  own  old  place, 

Handsome  and  young,  and  looking  toward  the  gale 

Through  which  it  flushed  to  meet  me,  is  a  face 
For  which,  ah  me  !  I  never  more  shall   wail— 

For  which,  ah  me  !  I  wait  forever,   I 

Who,  for  the  hope  of  it.  can  surely  die. 

'  Young  men  wrile  gracious  letters  here  to  me, 
That  ought  to  fill  this  mother-heart  of  mine. 
The  youth  in  this  one  crowds  all  Italy  ! 

This  glimmers  with  the  far  Pacific's  shine. 
The  first  poor  little  hand  that  warmed  my  breast 
Wrote  this— the  date  is  old  ;  you  know  the  rest. 

'  Oh,  if  I  only  could  have  back  my  boys, 

With  their  lost  gloves  and  books  for  me  to  find, 
Their  scattered  playthings  and  their  pleasant  noise! 

I  sit  here  in  the  splendor,  growing  blind, 
With  hollow  hands  that  backward  reach  and  ache 
For  the  sweet  trouble  which  the  children   make." 

—5.   M.  B.   Piall  in  Scribners. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


"  I  feel  convinced  that  if  you  ever  call  upon  the  Americans 
in  another  field  and  in  another  way  for  help,  and  if  you  can 
show  them  that  there  is  a  fair  and  good  chance  of  success, 
you  will  have  their  assistance,  their  trained  and  organized 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  yoke  which  en- 
circles you."  This  is  from  a  late  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Irish  adopted  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  contribute  men,  money,  and  munitions 
of  war  to  aid  Ireland  in  a  rebellion  against  England.  Mr. 
Parnell  is  either  a  demagogue  or  an  ignoramus,  or  he  would 
not  hold  out  any  such  false  hopes  as  an  inducement  for  his 
countrymen  to  inaugurate  a  hopeless  civil  war.  Americans 
could  not  help  Irishmen  if  they  would.  Ireland  would  be 
blockaded.  The  kind  of  aid,  and  the  only  aid  that  armed 
rebellion  in  Ireland  would  receive  from  America,  would  be 
blatherskite  talk.  Millions  of  money  would  be  sent  from 
Irish-Americans  to  their  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  support.  It  would  not  be  sent  for  war  purposes, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of.  "  breaking  the  English  yoke."  This 
Irish  rebellion,  like  all  Irish  rebellions,  will  end  in  smoke — 
not  the  smoke  of  battle.  The  agitation  will,  and  ought,  to 
secure  land  reforms.  Not  by  force,  but  by  legislation  of  the 
English  Parliament  ;  not  wrenched  from  the  fears,  but  con- 
ceded by  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  We  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  this  agragrian  movement  will  be  hon- 
estly, intelligently,  and  firmly  dealt  with  by  the  English 
nation.  The  solution  of  this  problem  could  be  entrusted  to 
no  safer  hands. 

Sparks  (Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  in  debate) — "Does  the 
gentleman  say  that  I  used  the  word  '  falsehood  '  ?  " 

1 1  eazer  (Member  of  Congress  and  Greenback  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent)— "  So  I  understood." 

Sparks — "  Oh.  no.  yours  was  certainly  the  first  offensive  word." 

Weaver  (still  good-humored)— ■'  We  are  all  right  now." 

Sparks — ' '  You  misunderstood  me.  I  said  that  you  were  saying  what 
was  not  true,  and  that  you  were  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman 
in  your  failing  to  remedy  it.  That  was  all  there  was  of  it.  but  it  was 
developed  at  the  last  election  that  you  wanted  those  qualities." 

Weaver  (now  thoroughly  angered  and  excited)— "  I  denounce  the 
gentleman  personally  as  a  liar  on  the  floor  of  this  House." 

Sparks  (equally  excited) — "  You  are  a  scoundrel  and  a  villain." 

These  two  blackguards  ought  to  fight  a  duel  over  this  in- 
cident. The  one  should  kill  the  other,  and  the  other  should 
be  hanged.  Such  scenes  disgrace  the  nation  and  lower  the 
dignity  of  Congress. 

Spaulding,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Peoria,  says  this  of  the 
Irish  :  "  Only  S8,ooo  out  of  1,700,000  in  the  United  States 
engage  in  farming.  One-half  the  Americans,  one-third  of 
the  Germans,  and  one-thirteenth  of  the  Irish  are  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil.  In  New  York  city  I  have  seen  30,000  Irish 
Catholics  living  at  the  soup-houses,  and  in  Boston  poor- 
houses  largely  filled  with  them."  This  Bishop  Spaulding  is 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  induce  Irish  emigrants  to  go  upon 
farms,  and  not  to  crowd  to  all  the  cities.  He  would  dissuade 
them  from  entering  into  the  business  of  keeping  gin-mills 
and  running  the  politics  of  the  country.  Let  it  be  kept  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  that  our  opposition  is  not  to  the  industrious 
Catholic  Irish,  who  mind  their  own  business,  but  only  to  the 
worthless  Democratic  Catholic  Irish,  who  desire  to  run  the 
politics  of  this  country. 

We  commend  the  following  communication  to  that  cer- 
tain class  of  readers  who  seem  to  have  assumed  that  our 
strictures  upon  a  certain  class  of  politicians  who  are  using 
religion  as  a  cloak  to  their  iniquities,  are  instigated  by  "  ran- 
cor." This  is  not,  in  any  sense  true,  and  our  intelligent  read- 
ers will  in  time  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Argonaut  is 
endeavoring  to  correct  abuses,  and  not  endeavoring  to  over- 
turn time-honored  and  venerable  institutions.  The  miscon- 
ception of  ignorant  minds  or  the  misrepresentation  of 
vulgar  ones  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  The  appreciation 
of  one  intelligent,  generous  person  more  than  compensates 
for  the  wincing  of  an  hundred  galled  jades  : 

I  think  the  Argonaut  is  fulfilling  a  mission  in  this  poru'on  of  the 
Pacific.  While  I  am  distinctly  divergent  in  personal  belief  and  racial 
derivation  from  its  editor,  and  think  he  errs  in  many  of  his  views,  yet 
his  purpose  is  so  manifestly  patriotic,  that  I  am  constrained  to  com- 
mend his  general  course.  Nothing  proves  this  to  me  more  conclu- 
sively than  the  coarse  character  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  cer- 
tain so-called  religious  papers.  I  have  believed  for  years  that  those 
"religious"  papers  were  vitally  and  essentially  injurious  to  religion  ; 
and  the  vile,  brutal,  and  indecent  language  of  one  of  them  particu- 
larly is  grossly  offensive  to  all  decent  disciples  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  and  ancient  Church  it  desecrates  by  assuming  to  defend.  Such 
defenders  are  defamers.  Their  advocacy  is  more  harmful  than  their 
assault.  While  candidly  advising  you  to  moderate  your  rancor  against 
Rome,  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  stirred  to  in- 
dignation by  the  assailment  of  asses.  Yet  their  very  vileness  justifies 
much  of  what  you  charge  upon  a  race  and  religion  whom  they  con- 
stantly scandalize  in  their  walk  and  conversation.  R.  C.  I. 


Abdul  Hamid,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  is  a  little  under  the 
average  height,  with  a  sallow,  anxious  face,  and  thin,  black 
beard,  and  with  deep  crow's  feet  and  forehead  wrinkles.  He 
wears  a  long  blue  coat  of  very  antiquated  cut,  black  trousers 
with  a  broad  red  stripe,  the  single  star  of  the  Osmanli,  and 
a  broad  green  and  red  ribbon  crosswise  on  his  chest.  He 
has  lately  married  two  of  his  daughters  to  officers  in  the 
Turkish  army,  presenting  each  one  with  a  palace,  slaves,  and 
money.  The  affairs  were  said  to  be  love-matches — things 
very  rare  in  Turkey.  If  Abdul  has  any  more  daughters  he 
wants  to  marry  off,  let  him  move  right  out  here. 


It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment,  says  Bur- 
dette,  and  add  to  their  emolument,  if  clergymen  generally 
were  to  charge  a  fixed  rate  for  marrying  couples-say  rive 
dollars  for  the  first  offense,  ten  dollars  for  the  second, 
twenty  dollars  for  the  third,  and  so  on.  They  might  even 
issue  tickets  as  they  do  in  milk  factories,  with  a  reduction 
to  persons  taking  a  quantity.  In  order  to  encourage  lawful 
wedlock,  the  job  should  be  done  very  cheaply  to  young 
couples,  but  the  clergy  should  take  it  out  of  widowers  and 
old  bachelors. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Wasp  has  been  laid  upon 
our  table,  and  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance.  Some 
of  the  photo-lithographs  are  excellently  done. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Of  all  the  olla-podridas  that  ave  written  in   the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  year,  assuredly  the  Christmas  one  should  not 
only  be  cheerful,  but  should  smack  of  the  kindly  Christian 
sentiment  that  should  distinguish  the  birth-day  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     He  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  us  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  ;  He  became  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  He 
madea  vicarious  atonement  for  our  sins;  He  was  crucified  : 
He  ascended  to  heaven  as  mercy's  mediator  at  the  throne 
of  God.     The  whole  sacred  story'  is  one  of  pity,  sympathy, 
divine  love.    On  his  life,  out  of  his  teachings,  there  is  reared 
the  splendid  superstructure  of  an  organization  charged  with 
teaching  the  moral  code  of  Christ.     How  simple  a  code  !— 
forgiveness,  mercy,  and  generosity  are  breathed  in  its  every 
line  ;  in  every  utterance  of  the   Master.     Love  your  neigh- 
bor ;  sell  all  you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor.    If  your  enemy 
smite  you,  turn  the  other  cheek.     If  he  reviles   you,  revile 
not  again.     Forgive  your  enemies.     Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.     His  life  was  one  of 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  purity,    simplicity  and  sweetness. 
He  plucked  and  ate  of  the  corn  as  He  passed  through  the 
field.     The  Son  of  Man  had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head.     He 
was  a  carpenter's  son.     He  was  born  in  the'village  of  Beth- 
lehem.    He  rode  upon  an  ass.     From  among  the  lowly  fish- 
ermen he  chose  his  disciples.     He  taught  the  sweet  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.    He  was  temperate,  humble,  chaste, 
poor.     He  laid  up  for  himself  treasures  only  in  heaven.    He 
bade  them  let  little  children  come  unto  Him.     And  on  the 
•  earth,  ere  He  ascended  into  heaven — where  beside  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  the  Almighty  God,  the   Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
He  sitteth  at  His  right  hand  on  the  great  white  throne— He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  church.     Not  built  upon  the  sand, 
but  upon  the  rock — upon  the  rock  of  Peter,  the  rock  of  faith  ; 
a  church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 
He  sent  His  disciples  out  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
gospel,  without  scrip  or  purse  ;  out  to  the  road  side,  to  com- 
pel them  to  come  in  ;  out  among  the  Gentiles,  publicans,  and 
sinners.     He  was  the  Son  of  God.     He  wrought  miracles. 
Nature  suspended  its  laws  at   His  birth,  at  His  death,  and 
at    His   glorious   resurrection.     Eighteen    hundred— almost 
nineteen   hundred — years  have  rolled   around,  and   on  this 
anniversary  of  His  miraculous  birth  let  us  look  upon  the 
world   and   note   the  splendid  achievements  of  this  Royal 
Prince,  the  Son  of    God,  the  equal  of    God,  clothed  with 
divine  power.     Let  us  note  this  Church,  this  divine  agency, 
established  by  the  Son  of  God.     Let  us  see  what  are  the 
fruits   wrought  out  by  this  splendid  scheme   of   salvation  ; 
what  the  results  of    this  marvelous  birth,  this  life  of  self- 
denial,  the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  the  death  of  torture, 
the  miraculous  resurrection  and  ascension.     On  this  Christ- 
mas Eve  there  comes  to  us  a  vision,  and  seizing  the  pen  it 
wrote  :    I  am  not  the  Wandering  Jew.     I  did  not  scoff  as 
the  Holy  One  toiled  on  to  Calvary,  under  the  burden  of  His 
cross.     I  had  not  the  curse  laid  upon  me  to  "Go  on  and  tarry 
not."     I  lived  then  in  Jerusalem.     I  sympathized  with  the 
Divine  Master,  and  as  the  tired  Jesus  struggled  up  the  rug- 
ged way,  I  gave  him  aid  to  bear  the  cruel  burden.     He  laid 
it  down,  and  smiled  upon  me  a  pathetic  smile,  and  said  : 
"  Live  so  long  as  it  pleases  you,  and  at  thy  pleasure  be  at 
rest."     I    saw  the  heavens  rent,  saw  Mary  Magdalen    and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  as  they  wept  at  the  foot  of  the 
bloody  tree.     I  saw  where  the  God  was  buried.     I  saw  the 
empty  sepulchre   from    whence  the  stone  had  been  rolled 
away.     I  lived  on,  and  saw  the  new  faith  spread.    I    saw 
monarchs  yield  to  if  their  homage,  and  empires  give  to  it 
their  allegiance.     I  saw  Rome  and  Byzantium  come  beneath 
its   influence.     I  saw  the  Church  of  Christ  wipe  away  the 
barbarism  of  ages.     I   saw  paganism  disappear,  and  in  its 
place  there  dawned  over  all  the  world  the  bright  effulgence 
of  the  faith  of  Christ.     Then  1  chose  to  avail  myself  of  the 
promised  rest.     I    awoke,  and  it  was  night— bleak,  murky 
midnight.     All  the  world  was  dark.     I  lay  down  again  to 
rest.     Again  1  awoke.     The  dead  church  had  stirred  itself. 
It  awoke" me  by  its  clash  of  arms  and  its  loud-mouthed  con- 
troversies.    Kings    were    in   conflict  on  their  thrones  ;    the 
peoDle  lay  crushed  and  bleeding  at  its  feet.     The  church 
was'splendid  in  its  glory.     It  dominated  kings  and  thrones. 
//  had  a  throne  and  king.     In  the  Imperial  City,  an  imperial 
palace  and  a  grand  cathedral  had  grown  up,  and  over  it 
ruled  a  king  wearing  three  jeweled  crowns,  and  on  his  finger 
a  jeweled  ring,  and  in  his  hand  a  jeweled  scepter.     All  the 
world— the  starving,  sweating,  weary,  working  world— was 
bearing  pence  and  presents  to  this   papal   king  beside  the 
Tiber.     This  was  the  successor  of  Him  whose  feet,  nailed 
to  the  cruel  wood,  I  had  kissed.     This  church ;  this  gorgeous 
palace;  these  pictures ;  this  wealth;  these  ermined  prelates ; 
this  sumptuous,  gorgeous  Rome ;  these  upholstered  churches, 
with  their  jeweled  altars  and  their  blazing  lights,  their  cardi- 
nals in  robes  of  red,  in  coaches  of  glass  ;  these  embassadors 
of  kings,  and  kings  themselves— all  these  were  showing  hom- 
age to  this  proud  successor  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
I  was  soon  a-weary  of  this  sight,  and  again  sought  my  rest. 
I   awoke  at  noon— ecclesiastical  noon.     The  power  of  the 
church  was  striking  twelve.     It  was  at  the  hight  and  merid- 
ian of  its  glory.     It  was  blazing  in  the  mid-day  splendor  of 
unchallenged  dominion.     All  the  world  was  blinded  by  its 
dazzling   effulgence.     It  dominated  the  earth.     In  its  clois- 
ters were  all  the  piety,  all  the  learning,  all  the  brains  ;  in  its 
arm,  all  the  power.     Its  organization  embraced  all  there  was 
of  human   intelligence.     Science   trembled   before   it.     Its 
spiritual  claims  had  become  the  pretense  to  embrace  all  hu- 
man power,  and  to  subordinate  all  human  interests  to  its 
control.  Secret  tribunals  tried  and  punished,  and  spared  not. 
Powerful  armies  desolated  and  destroyed  all  that  did  not 
yield  to  it  obedience.     The  papal  king  beside  the  Tiber  was 
on  earth  the  Vicegerent  of  God.     The  stream  of  mercy  was 
a  stream  of  blood.     In  His  name— the  name  of  Him,  the 
Prince  of  Peace— the  thumb-screws,  and  rack,  and  torture 
did  their  deadly  work.     Fire,  water,  and  the  cord,  and  boot, 
and  burning  pincers  did  their  work  ;  the  mutilated,  wasted 
forms,  the  ghastly  skeletons,  the  tongues  torn  out,  the  ashes  of 
the  tortured  dead,  graves  where  living  men  had  been  buried 
— all,  all  were  monuments  that  indicated  the  triumph  of  the 
gospel  of  love,  and  peace,  and  good  will  to  men.     I  sought 
the  grave  of  another  century  of  oblivion,  and  another,  and 
another,  coming  forth  now  and  then  to  mark  the  progress  of 


and  grapple  with  the  rflonster  of  superstition.  I  saw  civil 
governments  begin  to  dare  the  strife  against  the  arrogance  of 
priestly  power.  I  saw  men — Luther  and  Melancthon — arise 
and  dare  to  brave  the  beast  of  ignorance,  and  give  it  battle 
in  its  very  den.  I  saw  the  more  enlightened  governments, 
under  the  leadership  of  more  enlightened  men,  enacting  laws 
for  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  I 
saw  a  new  army  organizing  ;  the  genius  of  mechanics  came 
to  aid  the  genius  of  learning.  The  printing  press  be- 
came a  power  in  the  world.  For  the  first  time  the  world  pro- 
testing against  the  church,  was  armed.  Type  was  found  to 
be  more  powerful  than  guns  and  swords  ;  ink  more  form- 
idable than  gunpowder ;  the  unorganized  freedom  of 
the  moving  types  more  invincible  than  organization  of 
church,  and  state,  and  armed  men.  Feudalism,  barons 
in  moated  castles,  priests  clothed  with  the  thunders 
of  excommunication,  and  warriors  mail-clad,  all  found 
a  new  place  in  the  world — a  place  subordinate  to  the 
workers,  the  thinkers,  the  teachers.  Churches,  cathedrals, 
temples,  grand  basilicas,  altars,  tombs,  palaces,  and  fortresses 
seemed  small,  for  above  them  there  had  grown,  over- 
towering  and  overshadowing  them,  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
I  saw  that  those  lands  where  the  school-house  sent 
out  its  soldiers,  were  the  first  ^o  prosper.  I  saw  that 
those  lands  where  the  influence  of  this  church  lingered 
longest  were  the  last  to  taste  the  blessings  of  progress— of 
enlightened  progress.  The  church  saw  this  danger,  and  en- 
deavored, first,  to  disarm  this  new  ally.  It  failed  in  this,  and 
then  it  endeavored  to  steal  its  arms.  It  said :  "  I,  too,  will 
educate."  The  genius  of  ignorance  turned  schoolmaster. 
The  church,  that  monopolized  learning  and  science,  would 
release  them  from  the  cloister  and  the  cell,  and  send  them 
out  into  the  world.  Priests  became  schoolmasters.  Orders 
sprang  up  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach.  Teach  what  ?  Ec- 
clesiasticism  first,  the  church  first,  learning  last  ;  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  personal  inde- 1 
pendence — never.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  times  the 
birthday  of  this  Son  of  God  has  recurred,  and  this  false 
power — which  is  only  a  power  because  it  clothes  itself  in  the 
livery  of  Christ— has  rung  out  from  its  chiming  cathedrals 
the  announcement  the  angels  gave  to  the  shepherds  :  "Christ 
is  born."  This  welcome  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the 
new  God  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the  Roman  Church. 
It  is  glad  tidings  to  the  enlightened  Christian  world.  It 
belongs  to  all— even  to  those  who  doubt  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, the  manger,  the  star,  the  crucifixion,  the  ascension, 
the  divine  character.  Even  they  see  in  the  marvelous 
story  the  type  of  divine  love.  They  read  the  touch- 
ing narrative  of  His  simple  life,  His  sublime  code,  His 
pure  example  ;  and — whether  he  was  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or  Son 
of  God  —  they  hail  the  Christmas  morn.  It  comes  in  this 
nineteenth  century  bearing  gifts— the  priceless  gifts  of  civil- 
ization, and  man's  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  It  dawns  not  upon  a  victory  won, 
but  upon  a  battle-field  where  the  heavy  guns  are  on  the  side 
of  human  liberty,  and  where  the  advantages  of  position  have 
been  achieved,  not  by  strategy,  but  by  driving  the  enemy 
from  its  entrenched  positions  by  open  and  daring  assault. 
The  conflict  still  rages,  and  there  are  other  strongholds  to 
assail,  other  points  to  gain,  before  the  church  is  driven  from 
its  pretensions  to  civil  power  ;  its  claim  to  universal  domin- 
ion ;  its  impudent-  interference  in  the  politics  of  nations — 
till  it  is  driven  back  to  the  simplicity  of  its  spiritual  teach- 
ings, when  Christ  and  His  apostles  "rendered  unto  God  the 
things  that  were  God's,  and  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were 
Caesar's." 


THE  ALTA    INNOCENTS. 


E.  B.  Washburne  has  presented  to  the  City  of  Galena  two 
old  and  curious  maps  which  were  picked  up  by  him  while  in 
Paris.  The  first  one  is  a  map  of  "Canada,  or  New  France," 
and  was  published  in  Paris  in  1707,  177  years  ago,  and  thirty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  1673,  by  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette. A  river  is  marked  on  this  map  which  answers  to  the 
Galena  River,  and  no  name  is  given  to  it.  What  is  now 
Lake  Michigan  is  put  down  as  "Lac  des  Illinois,"  the  origi- 
nal name  of  the  lake.  The  second  map  was  published  in 
1744,  and  is  called  the  "  Map  of  Louisiana,  the  Course  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  neighboring  Country."  What  is  now 
Wisconsin  is  designated  on  this  map  as  the  "Country  of  the 
Renards."  On  both  maps  Chicago,  written  "Checagou,"  is 
correctly  located.       


In  imitation  of  the  London  fashion,  last  year  Prang  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  offered  $2000  as  premiums  for  the  best  designs 
for  Christmas  cards.  Two  out  of  the  four  premiums  were 
awarded  to  female  artists,  including  the  larger  premium  of 
$1000.  A  like  offer  is  made  for  the  coming  year,  the  com- 
petition to  close  early  in  the  season,  to  give  time  to  prepare 
the  pictures  for  the  Christmas  of  1881.  The  offer  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  artists,  and  especially  of  art  students, 
many  of  whom  have  a  great  deal  of  talent  for  original  de- 
signs.   

The  superiority  of  American  wood-engraving  to  the  Eng- 
lish is  frequently  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins.  In  recently  noticing  a  London  edition  of 
Miss  Virginia  W.Johnson's  fascinating  "  Catskill  Fairies," 
the  Athenaum  says  :  "  This  book  is  handsomely  and  not 
^audily  got  up.  The  name  implies  an  American  origin, 
which  is  also  testified  by  the  superior  execution  of  the  wood- 
cuts." 

The  latest  gossip  from  London  says  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  had  "Endymion"  in  hand  during  the  last  four  years,  but 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
return  to  power.  The  date  of  the  publication  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  "the  trade"  was  taken  by  surprise.  A  house  in 
Milan  has  already  arranged  for  an  Italian  edition. 


We  are  inexpressibly  shocked  to  learn  that  some  of  our 
most  virtuous  and  worthy  people  have  been  deeply  wronged 
in  a  stock  deal.     When  innocent  and  unsuspecting  citizens 
are  led  into  risky  adventures  by  the  illusive  statements  of 
designing  men,  and  lose  the  hard-gained  accumulations  of 
their  industrious  toil,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret.  Such 
an  incident  has  recently  occured  in  connection  with  a  mine 
called   the  Alta.     Messrs.  Seth  and  Daniel  Cook   are  the 
wicked  manipulators  of  this  bad  business.     They  went  over 
to  Nevada,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  twenty-one   hundred 
feet  deep,  drilled  some  holes,  and  appeared  to  have  found  a  . 
chunk  of  solid  silver   which  only  required  a  hammer  and 
cold-chisel  to  make  its   owners   rich.     Besieged  by  friends, 
they  allowed  Archie  Borland  and  half  a  dozen  others  to  come 
in  and   share  the   bonanza  they  had  found,  while  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  Grayson,  King,   Hoeflich,   Levy,   Marks,  Schultz, 
and  the  dear   public  generally,  hearing  of  this  generosity, 
also  invested  their  hard  earnings.     E.  J.  Baldwin,  an  unsus- 
pecting farmer  from  Los  Angeles,  who  has  led  a  guileless 
and  innocent  life  ;  Archie   Borland,  a'  simple  lad  from  the 
Highlands,  who    has    made   and  saved  some   money  from 
his  toil  as   an   honest    miner  ;    the    simple,  warm-hearted, 
impulsive    innocents,    Grayson    and      King,    unsuspecting- 
young    men ;    with     Hoeflich,     Marks,    and     one     Levy, 
were  all  taken  in.     They  believed— and  from  their  unsophis- 
ticated character,  and   the  lack  of  experience  incident  to 
their  peculiar  education,  they  had  a  right  to  believe— that  if 
the  Messrs.  Cook  had  a  good  thing,  they  would  look  about 
them   for   some    one    to   divide   it   with.      They    believed 
that  Seth  and  Daniel  Cook  were  philanthropists,  who  had 
engaged  in  mining  pursuits  as  a  delicate  and  unobtrusive 
mode  of  dispensing  charity  to  worthy  and  impecunious  per- 
sons like  Baldwin,   Boreland,   Grayson,   Hoeflesch,  George 
Schultz,   Marks,  and  one  Levy.     They  believed  that  just  so 
soon  as  the  Messrs.  Cook  ascertained,  by  means  of  the  dia- 
mond drill,  the  presence  of  rich  ore,  they  would  tell  them, 
so   that   they  might  purchase  the  stock  when  it  was  low  ; 
and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  price  had  gone  up,  and  the  mine 
was  flooded,  or  had  met  with  any  casualty  incident  to  min- 
ing, that  the  Messrs.  Cook  would  advise  them,  so  that  they 
might  get  out  at  high  prices. 

This  is  the  way  mining  speculations  are  usually  con- 
ducted. This  is  the  rule  which  the  Messrs.  Unlucky  Bald- 
win, the  Uncanny  Borland,  the  Innocent  Grayson,  and 
Simple  Levy  have  always  followed.  Knowing  how  it  is 
themselves,  and  estimating  the  conduct  of  others  by  the  un- 
deviating  rectitude  of  their  own  course,  they  were  surprised, 
and  had  a  right  to  be  surprised,  at  the  selfish  conduct  of 
Seth  and  Dan  Cook.  All  this  dissatisfaction  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  Messrs.  Cook  had  placed  this  Alta 
stock  upon  .the  market  at,  say,  three  dollars  per  share  and 
bought  it  back  for  fifteen  dollars  ;  and  then,  if  it  had  gone 
higher,  the  public  and  the  band  of  innocents  would  have 
cursed  the  Cooks  and  their  luck  that  they  had  not  held  on 
for  a  higher  price. 

The  public  feels  great  sympathy  for  these  mining  opera- 
tors ;  it  is  sorry  that  they  are  caught  under  the  gate.  Their 
unhappy  shriek  will  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
community,  and  everybody  will  regret  that  the  festive  Christ- 
mas week  has  been  spoiled  to  these  worthy  and  innocent 
persons  by  the  inexcusable  conduct  of  the  wicked  Cooks. 
The  public  will  be  more  deeply  sympathetic  when  it  remem- 
bers how  the  good  Mr.  Grayson  manipulated  the  Julia  deal 
in  1S78,  when  it  went  from  seventeen  dollars  to  zero;  and 
the  Grand  Prize  mine,  from  nothing  to  twenty,  and  from 
twenty  back  to  one.  Rumor  says  he  cinched  the  Scotch- 
man from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  tune  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Then  how  Borland,  and  Baldwin,  and 
Jack  Tyler,  in  1878,  went  after  the  control  of  Justice ; 
carried  the  stock  to  twenty  dollars,  at  which  price  George 
Schultz,  another  reformer,  unloaded  on  them,  and  they 
went  after  Schultz's  scalp,  had  him  arrested,  and  sued  him. 
After  they  had  reformed  Justice,  it  went  from  twenty  dollars 
to  sixty  cents,  under  the  honest  reform  of  Borland  and  Bald- 
win. Borland  made  his  big  money  by  selling  Con  Virginia 
and  California  at  twenty-seven  dollars  after  getting  eighteen 
months'  dividends.  The  confident  public  bought  his  stock 
and  lost  on  it.  One  Levy,  it  is  rumored,  made  his  money  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  deal,  by  being  in  cahoots  with  the  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Bonnemont.  He  realized  at  high  prices,  and 
put  the  money  in  bonds.  It  is  said  that  Hoeflich,  who  is  a 
bold  operator,  with  his  friendsheld  ten  thousand  shares  of  Alta 
before  it  passed  three  dollars.  He  made  a  million  in  the  Ophir 
deal  in  1874-5,  and  lost  it  in  sixty  days,  he  said  then,  through 
the  treachery  of  friends  (Baldwin).  His  next  big  deal  was  in 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  he  refused  to  clean  up  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  made  only  enough  to  pay  the  debts  he 
had  gone  through  bankruptcy  on.  Hoeflesch  and  friends  had 
ten  thousand  snares  of  Alta,  at  two  dollars  and  a-half  per 
share,  before  the  deal  started,  and  rumor  says  they  only 
squeal  because  they  sold  too  soon.  Our  friends,  Higgins 
and  Gannon,  are  reported  to  be  among  the  holders. 

Nice  set  of  mine-reformers  these,  to  go  squealing  about  the 
streets,  exposing  their  sore  heads,  and  complaining  of  dis- 
honest mine  manipulation.  We  commend  their  case  to  the 
especial  attention  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  If  these 
evangelists  can  snatch  any  of  these  reformed  gamblers  from 
the  wrath  to  come  they  will  do  a  great  work.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  in  the  world  to  come  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  pit  in  which  they  will  find  themselves,  flooded  by 
ice-cold  water  from  the  lower  depths. 


COminK   IOrill    HOW    HUU    UltJJ    LU    main.    m*.  ^  «&. -~~ .  —  -  .  . 

I  saw  science  come  forth  from  cloister  and  convent,  I  lma  Patti  while  singing. 


The  intelligent  compositor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Republican,  who  was  handed  a  paragraph  which  read  :  "The 
lumbermen  in  this  vicinity  are  busy  skidding  their  logs,  pre- 
paratory to  hauling  to  the  mills,"  set  it  up  to  read :  The 
humbler  men  in  this  vicinity  are  busy  skinning  their  dogs, 
preparatory  to  hauling  to  their  meals." 

Seven  dollars  a  minute  is  the  estimated  income  ot  Ade- 


William  III.  was  always  sick  at  sea.  So  were  the  great 
Lord  Nelson,  the  bravest  of  seamen  ;  Abdel  Kader,  the  pink 
of  Arab  chivalry  ;  so  were  Napoleon,  and  Prince  Albert,  and 
so  is  Sarah  Bernhardt.  And  now  comes  Sir  F.  Roberts,  the 
hero  of  Afghanistan,  to  tell  us  how,  when  at  sea  his  soul 
was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  and  that,  in 
the  tender  words  of  Tennyson,  he  "heaved  but  with  the 
heaving  deep." 

Mr  Longfellow  has  Coleridge's  inkstand  and  a  volume  01 
his  poems,  owned  and  used  by  himself.  Along  the  margin 
of  the  work  are  notes  in  the  author's  own  hand-vnting,  cor- 
roborating Lamb's  statement,  that  when  you  .oaned  a  book 
to  Coleridge  it  returned  with  an  additional  value. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


THE    "FEVERISH    HORNET"   MINE. 


"  Yes,"  said  Woodtick  Williams,  "  it's  nine  years  since  I 
and  Timberline  Monroe,  and  Katooter  Lemons,  from  Zion, 
struck  the  Feverish  Hornet,  up  on  Slippery  Ellum.  First 
we  knew,  the  prospecting  season  had  closed  up  on  us,  and, 
as  the  layout  for  surface  had  pinched  out,  we  decided  to  sink 
on  the  Hornet,  just  for  luck.  So  Timberline,  Katooter  and 
me  went  over  to  Huckleberry  Oleson's  store,  at  the  lower 
camp,  and  soaked  our  physiognomy  for  chuck,  and  valley- 
tan,  and  a  blastin'  outfit  for  the  job.  Down  five  foot  she 
showed  150  colors  to  a  hunk  of  rock  no  bigger'n  a  plug  of 
tobacker,  with  wall-rocks  well  defined  both  sides,  and  foot- 
wall  .slick  as  a  confidence  game.  The  quartz,  with  a  light 
coat  of  gangue,  looked  as  if  she'd  been  jammed  through  the 
formation  like  a  boy's  elbow  through  a  custard  pie,  and  it 
had  crushed  the  prehistoric  stuffin'  and  preadamite  sawdust 
out  of  the  geological  crust  in  good  shape. 

" '  Katooter,'  says  I,  '  if  she  shows  up  this  way  all  the  way 
down,  I  be  teetotally  dodbuttered  if  I  don't  think  we've 
cornered  the  sugar  at  last.  We'll  run  her  down  ten  foot,  and 
see  how  she  looks  to  the  naked  eye.' 

"  Ten  foot  down  she'd  widened  to  three  foot  between  walls, 
with  solid  gray  quartz,  as  pretty  as  a  bank-book.  Then  we 
made  a  mill-run  of  five  pounds  in  a  half-gallon  mortar,  and 
cleared  up  a  dollar's  worth  of  dust  on  the  blade  of  a  long- 
handle  shovel.  The  prospect  of  the  Feverish  Hornet  was 
very  cheering  indeed.  I  sat  down  on  a  candle-box  and  sang 
something.  I  always  twitter  a  few  notes  when  I  feel  tickled 
about  anything.  Katooter  listened  to  my  singing  a  little 
while,  and  then  he  went  down  the  gulch  murmuring  some- 
thing about  my  music,  and  intimating  that  prosperity  always 
had  its  little  drawbacks  after  all.  He  slid  down  to  the  Fres- 
coed Hell,  and  jammed  his  hide  so  full  of  horse-liniment  of 
the  vintage  of  '49  that  he  got  entirely  off  the  lead,  and  drifted 
so  far  into  poverty  rock  that  he  didn't  know  Timberline  nor 
me  from  a  pump.  Well,  he  got  no  better  so  rapidly  that 
next  day  he  was  occupying  a  front  seat  at  the  biggest  delir- 
ium tremens  matimje  you  ever  heard  of,  and  was  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  biggest  aggregation  of  seal-brown  tarantu- 
las, and  variegated  caterpillars,  and  imported  centipedes 
that  was  ever  exhibited.  Every  little  while  he'd  nail  some 
diabolical  insect  crawling  up  his  sleeve  or  gently  walk- 
ing through  his  hair,  and  then  he'd  yell  like  a  maniac, 
and  pray  and  swear  like  a  hired  man.  At  these  times 
Katooter  would  lay  aside  his  wardrobe,  and,  throwing  me 
into  the  fire-place  and  Timberline  under  the  bed,  he 
would  wander  forth  into  the  starlight,  with  the  ther- 
mometer down  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  and  wrapped  in  noth- 
ing but  his  surging  thoughts.  By  the  time  Timberline  and 
me  would  get  up  and  swab  the  cobwebs  and  cinders  out  of 
our  eyes,  Katooter  would  be  half  way  up  the  gulch,  and 
lighting  out  like  a  freckled  Greek  Slave  hunting  for  a  cloth- 
ing store.  First  along  we  used  to  run  after  him,  and  try  to 
tire  him  out  and  corral  him,  but  he  was  most  too  skipful.  He 
was  the  smartest  man  I  ever  tried  to  gather  into  the  fold. 
We'd  think  we  had  him,  and  all  at  once  he'd  glide  between 
our  legs  like  a  yaller  dog,  and  laugh  a  wild  kind  of  laugh 
that  would  run  the  thermometer  down  thirteen  degrees,  and 
away  he'd  glimmer  up  the  trail  like  a  red-headed  right  of 
way.  So  I  got  mad  at  last,  and  used  to  chase  him  with  a 
lariat  and  Yellow  Fever.  Yellow  Fever  was  a  sorrel  mule 
that  belonged  to  the  firm.  We  called  him  Yellow  Fever 
because  he  was  so  fatal.  Well,  when  Yellow  Fever  and  me 
got  after  Katooter  we  most  always  gathered  him  in. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Katooter  rallied  after 
a  spell,  and  while  some  new  skin  was  growing  on  his  system 
where  he  had  barked  it  off  running  through  the  sage-brush, 
and  falling  into  old  deserted  prospect-holes,  I  had  an  offer 
of  $50,000  for  my  third  in  the  Feverish  Hornet,  and  sold. 
Then  I  went  down  to  Truckee  and  bought  a  little  house  of 
an  old  railroad  man  down  there,  grubstaked  myself  for  the 
winter,  and  allowed  I'd  lay  off  till  the  snow  left  the  range  in 
the  spring.  One  night,  about  half-after  twelve,  I  judge,  I 
heard  somebody  step  along  to  the  window  of  my  boudoir. 
Hearing  it  that  time  of  night  I  reckoned  that  something 
crooked  was  going  on,  so  I  slid  out  of  bed  and  got  my 
Great  System  Renovator,  with  the  new  style  of  centre  fire 
and  cattridge  ejector,  and  slid  up  to  the  window,  calculating 
to  shove  a  tonic  into  whoever  it  might  be  that  was  picnick- 
ing around  my  claim.  I  looked  out  so  as  to  get  a  good  idea 
of  where  I  wanted  to  sink  on  him,  and  then  I  thought  be- 
fore I  mangled  him  I'd  ask  him  if  he  had  any  choice  about 
which  part  of  his  vitals  he  wanted  to  preserve,  so  I  says  : 
"  'Look  out  below  there,  pard,  for  I'm  going  to  call  the 
meeting  to  order  in  a  minute  !  I'll  have  to  mutilate  you  ' 
Just  show  me  about  where  you'd  like  to  have  it,  and  be  spry 
about  it,  too,  because  I've  got  my  brief  costume  on,  and  the 
evening  air  is  chill !' 

"  He   didn't  understand  me,  apparently,  for  a  gurgling 
laugh  welled  up  from  below,  and  the  party  sings  back  : 

Hello,  is  that  you  ?  Just  lookin'  to  see  if  you'd  fired  up 
yet.  You  know  I  was  to  come  round  and  flag  you  if  second 
seven  was  out.  Well,  I've  been  down  to  the  old  man's  to 
see  what's  on  the  board.  You  know  the  little  Swede  that 
used  to  run  extra  for  Old  Hotbox  on  the  emigrant  awhile? 
\\  ell,  he's  under  three  flats  and  a  coal-6il  tank,  with  a  brake 
beam  across  his  coupler,  and  his  system  more  or  less  relaxed 
Hes  gone  to  the  sweet  subsequently,  too.  Now  you  don't 
want  to  monkey  around  much.  You  hear  the  mellow  trill  of 
my  bazoo  ? ' 

"Then  I  slowly  uncorked  the  Great  System  Renovator, 
.and  moving  to  the  footlights,  where  the  silvery  moonbeams 
could  touch  up  my  dazzling  outlines,  I  said  : 
t  '"Par,dner>  !  am  pleased  and  gratified  to  have  met  you 
I  don  t  know  the  first  ding-busted  thing  you  have  said  to 
me  but  that  is  my  misfortune.  I  am  a  plain  miner,  and  my 
work  is  m  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  earth,  but  for 
professional  melody  of  the  chin  you  certainly  take  the  cake 
You  also  take  the  cake-basket  and  what  cold  pie  there  is 
on  the  dump.  My  name  is  Woodtick  Williams  I  dis- 
covered the  Feverish  Hornet  up  on  Slippery  Ellum.     I  am 

proud  to  know  you.     Keep  right  on ' 

"  But  he  was  gone. 

"  Then  I  took  a  pillow-sham,  and  wiped  some  pulverized 
crackers  off  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  went  to  bed  enveloped 
in  a  large  gob  of  gloom, 
ii  was  Katooter." 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Spring  and   the    Ocean. 

The  spring  from  the  rock  was  falling, 
Drop  by  drop  to  the  awesome  sea ; 

The  ocean,  terror  of  mariners. 

Said,   "Why  coniest  thou  to  me? 

'  I  am  the  tempest,  the  fearful: 

I  end  where  the  heavens  commence ; 
Do  I  then,  little  one,  need  thee, 
I  who  am  the  immense?" 

'  I  give,   not  with  noisy  glory," 

Said  the  spring  to  the  sait  abyss  ; 
1  The  thing  that  thou  lackest,  vast  ocean — 

A  water-drop  such  as  this." 

—  From  the  French  of  Victor  Hugi 


THE    FAIR    SEX. 


The   Sea's    Love. 

Once  in  the  days  of  old, 

In  the  years  of  youth  and  mirth, . 
The  Sea  was  a  lover  bright  and   bold. 

And  he  loved  the  golden  Earth. 
The  Sun,  in  his  royal  raiment  clad, 

Loved  her  and  found  her  sweet, 
But  the  Sea  was  content  and  glad 

Only  to  be  at  her  feet. 

Ah'  that  tlie  bards  should  sing. 

And  wail  for  the  golden  years! 
Love  was  and  is  but  an  idle  thing, 

'  Tis  but  a  wind  that  veers. 

And  Earth,  in  her  beauty  and  pride. 

Held  her  lips  to  the  wooing  Sun. 
He  said,   "Thou  art  fair,  O  my  bride," 

And  she  sang,   "I  am  thine  alone." 
The  faithful  Sea  at  her  faithless  feet 

Rolled  with  a  broken  moan  ; 
'  O,  Sun!"  he  cried,   "but  thy  bride  is  sweet, 

And  I  am  alone,  alone  !  " 

Ah!  that  the  bards  should  sing. 

And  wail  for  the  golden  years! 
Love  was  and  is  but  an  idle  thing, 

'Tis  but  a  wind  that  veers. 

Oft  would  the  Sun  depart, 

And  his  bride  in  her  gloom  made  moan, 
And  the  sea  would  cry  that  her  loving  heart 

Should  be  left  to  pine  alone. 
And  his  voice  is  strange  and  sad  and  sweet, 

"Olove,  not  mine!  not  mine! 
I  am  content  to  lie  at  thy  feet. 

And  love  thee  in  storm  and  shine." 

Ah  !  that  the  bards  sliould  sing. 

And  wail  for  the  golden  years! 
Love  was  and  is  but  an  idle  thing 

'Tis  but  a  wind  that  veers. — F.  E.    IVeatherly. 


The-  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

'  In  its  mad,  eager  search  for  the  real, 

The  age  uses  feet  and  not  wings. 
Does  it  too  roughly  treat  the  ideal — 

Does  it  shatter  too  many  dear  things? 
Arc  our  idols  all  broken  and  battered? 

Are  there  ruins  of  faiths  on  each  hand? 
Yet  precious  the  seed  that  is  scattered 

When  harvest  shall  whiten  the  land. 

Though  we  worship  no  more  in  their  fashion, 

Or  walk  where  our  fathers  have  trod, 
We  are  fuller  of  love  and  compassion. 

And  so  we  are  nearer  to  God. 
We  have  taken  the  crown  from  the  splendid 

But  bloodthirsty  warrior  of  old. 
And  our  homage  and  praise  have  descended 

To  the  thinker,  untrammeled  and  bold. 

The  age  turns  aside  from  old  byways 

We  were  taught  to  revere  in  our  youth. 
And  finds  the  new  beautiful  highways 

Lying  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  truth, 
Should  we  weep  if  some  idols  are  shattered, 

Some  blossoms  trod  down  by  the  way. 
Since  the  seed  that  is  everywhere  scattered 

Must  yield  a  great  harvest  some  day  ? 

—Ella   Wheeler. 

Life's   Triumph. 
Each  life  has  one  grand  day  :   the  clouds  may  lie 
Along  the  hills,  and  storm-winds  fiercely  blow — 
The  great  red  sun  shine  like  a  thing  of  woe, 
And  death's  sad  skeleton  stalk  grimly  by. 
Yet  none  of  these,  no  matter  how  they  try. 

Can  shroud  the  perfect  triumph  we  shall  know, 
Or  dim  the  glory  that  some  star  will  show 
Set  far  away,  in  depths  of  purple  sky. 
Sweet  love  may  bring  to  us  this  day  supreme, 

Or  it  may  thrill  our  souls  through  art  or  song, 
Or  meet  us  where  red  battle  surges  foam  ; 
Hope's  stranded  wrecks  the  barren  coasts  may  gleam, 
And  weeks  and  months  rush  by,  a  sombre  throng, 
But  sometime,  somewhere,  it  will  surely  come. 

— Thomas  S.   Collier. 

A  Few  More  Mornings. 
A  few  more  mornings,  yet  a  few  more  mornings, 

We'll  watch  the^  light's  low  dawning  dull  and  gray  ; 
A  few  more  momfngs  and  we'll  faintly  murmur 

To  those  who  love  us  :  "  'Tis  our  latest  day." 
From  weary  brow  will  fall  the  long-worn  mask, 
From  tired  hands  will  drop  the  half-done  task. 

A  few  more  mornings,  but  a  few  more  mornings  ! 

Others  will  take  the  work  that  we  lay  down- 
Will  lift  it  where  we  leave  it  in  the  shadow. 

Will  bear  its  cross,  perchance  will  wear  the  crown 
We  sighed  for,  toiled  for  all  our  fleeting  hours— 
The  crown  of  crowns  that  never  could  be  ours. 

A  few  more  mornings!     On  in  distant  dawnings 

They  who  come  after  us  will  softly  say  : 
'  Where  now  the  labor  of  those  gone  before  us? 

The  recompense  of  all  their  burdened  day? 
They  are  not  missed  where  they  were  always  seen, 
All  h'fe  moves  on  as  if  they  had  not  been." 

A  few  more  mornings !     In  young  beauty  beaming. 

The  earth  will  wear  the  splendor  of  her  springs  ; 
But  we  poor  wraiths  far  out  in  realms  of  dreaming, 

Will  live  the  unguessed  life  of  unseen  things. 
Oh,  will  we  know  in  yon  high  heaven  of  air 
That  human  life  was  dear?    Earth  wondrous  fair? 

What  joy  of  joy  awaits  to  compensate 

The  all  we  miss  within  our  mortal  fate  '.—Mary  Clcmmcr. 


Many  ladies  of  Vicksburg  indulge  in  the  fragrant  cigar- 
ette, according  Jo  the  Herald. 

Women  in  general  know  that  when  a  man  pleads  his  pas- 
sion eloquently,  he  is  only  half  in  love. 

An  old  lady  who  has  several  unmarried  daughters  feeds 
them  on  fish  diet,  because  it  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and 
phosphorus  is  the  essential  thing  in  making  matches. 

The  young  woman  who  had  many  suitors,  and  from  the 
time  she  was  sixteen  until  she  was  twenty-one  rejected  them 
all,  referred  in  her  later  life  to  that  period  as  her  "  declining 
years."  ° 

At  a  wedding,  recently,  the  bridegroom  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  On  investigating  the  matter,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Other  Girl  had  drugged  him.  Possibly  she  was  his 
best  friend. 

Mrs.  Mountjoy,  who  was  reproached  for  her  lack  of  senti- 
ment, replied  :  "  How  can  a  woman  have  any  sentiment 
whose  husband  goes  to  bed  six  nights  out  of  the  seven  with 
his  boots  on?" 

A  cautious  New  York  writer  says  that  "  too  many"  ladies 
drink  wine  publicly  when  they  lunch  on  Broadway.  We  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  just  how  many  may  drink  wine  in  that  way 
with  propriety. 

Mrs.  Hayes  has  kept  the  White  House  billiard  table  in  the 
cellar  during  her  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  mansion. 
She  has  thus  forced  Rutherford  to  paddle  down  town  when 
he  wanted  a  game.     Oh,  woman  1  woman  1 

A  religious  paper  asks  its  lady  readers  "if  they  have 
added  to  or  taken  from  the  sum  of  human  happiness?" 
Certainly  they  have,  every  woman  of  them— since  the  muddy 
weather  set  in.     In  the  East  it's  the  slippery  sidewalks. 

It  would  never  do  to  elect  women  to  all  offices.  If  a 
female  sheriff  should  visit  the  residence  of  a  handsome  man, 
and  explain  to  his  jealous  wife  that  she  had  an  attachment 
for  him,  there  would  be  a  vacancy  in  that  office  in  about  two 
minutes. 

Six  respectable  girls,  ranging  from  17  to  20  years  of  age 
engaged  in  a  desperate  street  fight  at  East  Boston,  and  were 
all  arrested.  The  report  describes  one  of  the  vanquished 
as  appearing  in  court  in  a  stylish  black  velvet  costume,  with 
banged  hair  and  eyes. 

A  young  woman,  rather  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but 
possessed  of  a  considerable  growth  of  beard,  is  once  a  week 
a  visitor  to  a  barber-shop  at  Clinton,  Ga.  She  takes  her  seat 
in  a  chair,  just  like  a  man,  and  quietly  submits  her  face  to 
the  lather-brush  and  razor. 

A  Providence  expressman  failed  to  deliver  a  woman's 
trunk  at  the  railroad  station  within  the  stipulated  time.  The 
delay  caused  her  to  miss  a  train,  and  when  the  culprit  ap- 
peared she  deliberately  doubled  her  fist  and  struck  straight 
out  from  the  shoulder,  knocking  him  down. 

"  Go  and  see  Bernhardt  ! "  exclaimed  a  wealthy  widow,  a 
leader  in  Boston  society.  "  I  am  surprised  at  you  !  A 
woman  of  her  character  !  "  "  But  you  went  every  night  to 
see  Neilson,"  the  gentleman  addressed  replied.  "Ah'"  was 
the  answer,  "but  Neilson  kept  it  covered  up." 

American  girls  are  not  the  only  ones  'who  improve  upon 
nature.  The  managers  of  the  London  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  have  recently  begged  the  students  who  use  rouge  not 
to  wipe  their  faces  on  the  towels  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, as  the  laundresses  find  difficulty  in  removing  the 
stains. 

Girls,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  holds 
the  young  men  of  our  day  back  from  matrimonial  ventures, 
it  is  the  disheartening  spectacle,  so  often  presented  them,  of 
your  own  dear  papa  and  mamma  walking  into  church  glori- 
fied respectively  by  a  $12  ulster  and  a  $30  bonnet.  That's 
what  scares  the  boys. 

A  lady  who  lived  in  Cuba  used  to  observe  some  grand 
ladies  driving  out  every  afternoon  with  flowers  in  their  hair, 
diamonds  on  their  necks,  and  the  volante  full  of  the  flounces 
of  their  profusely  trimmed  silks.  One  day  the  vehicle  up- 
set and  spilled  the  great  ladies,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  on  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

Some  one  put  a  bogus  advertisement  in  a  New  York 
paper,  the  other  day,  calling  for  one  hundred  young  men  at 
the  Windsor  Theatre.  The  mass-meeting  thus  collected 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  woman  living  near,  and  she  re- 
quested them  to  disperse.  As  they  failed  to  comply,  she 
reappeared  with  a  club,  and  adjourned  the  meeting  in 
seventeen  seconds.  And  yet  they  call  woman  the  weaker 
vessel ! 

Boston  society  writers  are  developing  a  ferocious  and  san-  < 
guinary  disposition,  which  is  unaccountable.  One  of  these 
scribes,  lately  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  modern  girl,  concludes  with  this  appalling 
suggestion  :  "  The  fact  is,  there  are  too  many  girls.  They 
ought  to  be  drowned,  like  superfluous  kittens,  and  then  those 
that  are  left  would  be  appreciated,  and  not  expected  to  set 
the  river  on  fire." 

Ladies  who  take  their  cue  from  royalty  should  know  that 
the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  never  runs  after  a  street- 
car, wildly  waving  a  parasol  and  spilling  parcels  along  the 
sidewalk.  She  simply  curves  her  dusky'finger  in  her  mouth 
and  blows.  The  result  stops  the  car  if  it  is  two  squares  off. 
And  for  some  time  after  the  Queen  has  been  comfortably 
seated  in  the  car,  the  echo  may  be  found  wandering  "around 
in  the  vacant  hallways  on  the  other  side  of  the  block. 

A  Boston  lady,  who  went  to  join  her  husband  in  his  new 
Western  home,  was  surprised  to  find  that  among  the  young 
ladies  of  the  place  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  "the 
meanest  man  that  ever  was."  Wishing  to  know  the  reason, 
she  asked  a  bevy  of  damsels  one  day,  when  one  of  them 
spitefully  replied  :  "  Because  he  came  out  here  looking 
spruce  and  young,  and  went  on  till  all  the  girls  got  interested 
in  him,  and  then  up  and  sent  for  you  !  And  that  was  the 
first  we  knew  he  was  married  !     Mean  ?     I  guess  so  ! " 


THE       ARGONAUT 


FEMININE    FREAKS,  FOLLIES,  AND    FASHIONS. 


Various  Topics,  Social  and  Otherwise. 


"  Clara  Belle  "  went  to  the  opera  the  other  evening,  and  is 
moved  by  what  she  saw  there  to  protest  against  decollete" 
dresses  in  winter.  She  says  :  "  The  temperature  out-doors 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  snow  was  falling.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  women  came  in  evening  dress,  as  usual.  They  were  os- 
tensibly wrapped  warmly  in  their  carriages  on  the  way,  but, 
in  reality,  were  only  in  a  few  instances  adequately  protected. 
I  saw  one  girl  alight  with  her  fur-lined  mantle  flapping  back 
from  her  shoulders,  and  exposing  her  bare  neck  and  bosom 
to  the  freezing  air.  The  fair  surface  turned  into  goose-flesh 
as  the  wind  and  the  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  it.  She  shivered, 
laughed,  and  covered  herself ;  but  the  momentary  exposure 
was  enough  to  chill  her  through.  During  the  day,  when  in 
the  street,  she  had  her  chest  snugly  packed  in  woolens  and 
furs,  while  here  at  night  she  was  perilously  baring  her 
bosom  to  the  wintry  storm.  Inside,  affairs  were  not  much 
better.  The  house  was  not  properly  warmed,  and  draughts 
were  numerous.  Bare  arms  and  bosoms  were  plentiful  and 
shivering.  Men  are  stronger  than  women  ;  yet  how  many 
men  would  endure  the  pains  which  fashion  demands  of 
women  ?  Even  when  clad  for  the  street,  a  woman  is  no- 
where near  so  thickly  covered  as  a  man.  Her  head  is  usu- 
ally not  protected  at  all,  and  in  the  other  direction,  her  warm 
clothing  stops  at  her  hips,  for  below  that  her  skirts  are  only 
a  shield  against  the  wind,  without  keeping  out  much  cold. 
Below  the  knee,  in  addition  to  the  skirts,  the  only  covering  is 
a  more  or  less  gauzy  stocking.  So  it  is  that  a  girl  in  a  seal- 
skin sacque,  looking  so  comfortable,  can't  stand  still  for  the 
shivers  in  her  cold  legs." 

The  same  lady  remarks  :  "The  other  day  a  new  corset 
attracted  my  attention  at  the  shop  of  a  leading  manufacturer. 
It  was  like  the  ordinary  article  except  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. The  breast  was  composed  of  a  lattice-work,  this 
part  of  the  structure  covering  two  apertures  in  the  otherwise 
staunch  corset,  and  forming  a  loose  support  for  what  was  to 
go  within.  This  corset  is  in  female  slang  called  the  '  Trem- 
bler,' and  the  name  indicates  its  artful  purpose.  Worn  over 
a  dress  waist  that  does  not  fit  too  tightly  across  the  bust,  it 
permits  a  little  unrestraint  to  the  flesh  inside,  and  the  effect 
is  understood  to  be  quite  enchanting  to  the  male  observer. 
This  kind  of  a  corset  has  to  be  made  carefully  to  order  in 
order  to  obtain  all  its  advantages,  for  it  should  be  exactly 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  wearer." 


A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times  thus  writes  : 
"  The  five  Hindoo  actresses  who  have  come  to  appear  at 
Daly's,  wear  their  native  costumes.  These  consist  of  a  short 
waist  or  jacket  of  satin,  covering  the  arms  and  shoulders,  but 
reaching  only  about  three-quarters  over  the  breast  on  each 
side,  and  leaving  a  strip  of  skin  bare  six  inches  wide  from 
neck  to  belt ;  of  a  pair  of  loose  satin  trousers  coming  down 
to  the  calves,  and  of  nothing  else"  except  silver  rings  and 
bangles.  They  are  Nautch  dancers,  pantomimists,  and  sing- 
ers, and  to  put  them  on  a  New  York  stage  is  most  audacious. 
Some  of  our  actresses  expose  their  naked  backs  as  low  as 
the  Nautch  girls,  but  to  see  the  fronts  of  bare  female  bodies 
down  to  that  point  is  more  than  American  audiences  have 
been  accustomed  to.  The  question  is  pertinent.how  much  will 
fashion  stand  ?  Daly's  is  a  fashionable  theatre,  and  probably 
'our  best  society'  will  go  to  see  the  Nautch  girls.  If  so,  it  is 
not  an  insult  to  ask  if  we  are  to  have  the  Nautch  jackets  oft 
the  stage.  '  Oh,  you  can't  expect  American  women  to  be  so 
shockingly  immodest,'  said  a  leading  dress-designer  to  whom 
I  broached  the  subject,  '  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
put  into  the  market  a  modified  Nautch  jacket,  which  shall 
merely  simulate  an  exposure.  That  is,  I'll  make  a  jacket 
just  like  the  original,  but  in  place  of  the  exposed  surface  I 
will  put  in  delicate  colored  silk.  That  will  be  suggestive, 
don't  you  see,  and  at  the  same  time  decent.  The  style  will 
have  a  run,  be  assured,  for  fashionables  delight  in  gamboling 
along  very  close  to  the  safe  side  between  modesty  and  im- 
modesty.' "  

At  a  ladies'  fair,  recently,  in  New  York,  Gerster,  the  prima 
donna,  took  charge  of  the  flower  business.  She  had  scarcely 
seated  herself,  when  the  rush  for  bouquets  began,  and  rose- 
buds and  carnations  were  sold  off  almost  as  fast  as  she  could 
handle  them.  The  price  was  half  a  dollar  for  a  flower,  half 
a  dollar  more  for  pinning  it  on,  and  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars  for  a  bouquet,  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
forget  about  the  change.  In  an  hour  she  had  taken  $200. 
She  did  almost  as  large  a  business  in  the  autograph  as  in 
the  flower  business.  

The  New  York  fashion  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  writes  that  on  entering  the  dressing-room  of  an 
actress  friend  at  a  theatre,  she  saw  spread  out  on  a  chair  an 
elaborate  dress  of  satin  and  velvet,  a  peculiarity  of  which 
was  that  all  the  bows  and  other  ornaments  were  already  fast- 
ened in  place,  and  the  garment  was  open  in  front  from 
neck  to  hem,  though  so  contrived  that  the  junction  would 
not  be  visible  when  worn.  This  arrangement  was  to  avoid 
delay,  and  how  the  actress  made  a  complete  change  of  cos- 
tume in  five  minutes  is  described  as  follows  :  "  First  she 
picked  up  a  pair  of  gloves  and  began  to  put  them  on.  At 
the  same  time  her  maid  unhooked  her  dress  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  quick,  deft  fingers,  and  stripped  off  the  whole  gar- 
ment in  a  twinkling.  She  seated  herself  and  extended  her 
feet  for  the  maid  to  take  off  the  shoes  and  stockings.  The 
latter  being  stripped  down  over  the  feet  in  a  jiffy,  disclosed 
clocked  silk  hose,  so  that  the  fresh  pair  were  already  on.  By 
the  time  the  slippers  were  in  place,  the  actress  had  got  the 
last  button  of  her  gloves  into  its  buttonhole.  A  minute  and 
a  half  had  elapsed.  Then  the  maid  took  off  several  puffs 
and  a  bow  from  her  mistress's  head — her  hair  in  the  pre- 
vious act  having  been  simply  dressed — and  put  on  a  more 
elaborate  blonde  wig,  fastening  it  in  place  with  hairpins. 
Next  the  actress  stood  up,  and  the  maid  swiftly  put  her  into 
the  dress  that  had  lain  on  the  chair.  Every  part  of  it  fell 
admirably  into  place,  plentiful  hooks  and  eyes  holding  all 
together.  Standing  before  a  full-length  mirror  she  finally 
surveyed  herself  critically,  at  just  three  minutes  and  a  half 
from  the  start.     Half  a  minute  more  was  employed  in  put- 


ting additional  rouge  and  powder  on  the  face,  and  then  she 
was  ready  to  go  on  the  stage." 

In  New  York  the  dolls  are  wonderful  this  year.  The 
crank)',  jointless,  china-faced  playthings  of  our  childhood 
will  not  do  for  the  little  girls  of  to-day.  French  dolls  with 
pretty  faces,  jointed  legs  and  arms,  real  hair,  and  a  squeak- 
box  in  the  stomach,  are  now  provided.  For  these  perfect 
creatures,  clothes  of  the  newest  fashion  are  necessary.  The 
doll  outfits  are  complete  in  every  respect,  from  buttoned 
gaiters  to  ornaments  for  the  hair.  The  newest  departure  in 
the  doll  business  is  the  introduction  of  the  faces  of  famous 
beauties.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  thus  reproduced,  and  so  are  sev- 
eral fair  ones  of  the  English  and  French  stage.  One  dealer 
has  sent  photographs  of  Mrs.  Lingard,  Maude  Granger, 
Mary  Anderson,  Lotta,  and  Venie  Clancy  to  a  Paris  manu- 
facturer, to  have  them  copied  in  the  faces  of  an  invoice  ol 
dolls. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  greater  latitude  was  per- 
mitted in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  says  a  lady  writer  in 
the  Hour.  The  only  thing  relating  to  coiffures  that  may  be 
said  to  be  obsolete  is  the  forehead.  An  inexorable  law  de- 
cides that  this  portion  of  the  human  face  divine  shall  be 
rigorously  concealed,  so  that  where  nature  has  denied  the 
low  forehead  and  small  head  of  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  ter- 
rible defect  can  be  remedied  by  banging  the  hair,  or  intro- 
ducing short,  crisp  curls.  Blonde  hair  still  maintains  its 
supremacy  in  Paris,  and  the  peculiar  shades  of  gold  are  called 
"  moonlight,"  "  comet "  and  "  Venetian  hair."  The  Princess 
Royal  of  Denmark  has,  it  seems,  the  shade  of  gold  known 
as  the  "  cheveux  de  la  reine."  She  created  a  sensation  re- 
cently in  a  dress  of  pale  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  white  lace. 
A  garland  of  roses,  mingled  with  light  foliage,  descended 
from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side  of  the  waist,  and 
continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  A  diadem  of 
diamonds,  a  souvenir  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  her  great 
grandmother,  glittered  in  her  fair  hair,  and  a  point  of  dia- 
monds adorned  the  chignon.  On  her  neck  a  riviere  of 
diamonds  gave  new  lustre  to  her  shoulders.  On  another 
occasion,  at  a  matinee,  the  costume  of  the  same  lady  was  of 
dark  violet,  stamped  velvet,  with  little  trimming  ;  hat  of  the 
same  color,  small  and  close  in  form,  with  a  small  tuft  of 
plumes  at  the  side  ;  a  cravat  of  white  lace,  fastened  by  an 
ornament  in  garnet,  illustrative  of  the  latest  Parisian  ca- 
price— the  pig  in  effigy.  Solitaire  diamond  ear-rings  and 
fawn-colored  Swedish  gloves  completed  the  toilette. 

A  Halifax  paper,  in  describing  a  recent  amateur  theatrical 
entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  North- 
ampton in  aid  of  a  local  charity,  states  that  a  pair  of  tights 
belonging  to  a  lady  there,  and  used  at  the  entertainment, 
cost  $35.  It  alludes  incidentally  to  the  fact  that  the  tights 
were  worn  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  borrowed  them 
from  the  lady !  Verily,  the  manners  of  our  Blue-nose 
cousins  are  more  primitive  than  one  would  imagine. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


"  Nym  Crynkle  "  thus  treads  upon  the  ultimate  kid  of  those 
ladies  who  go  to  matinees.  He's  just  as  mean  as  he  can  be  : 
"  Matinees  were  provided  to  allow  women  a  license  of  be- 
havior that  thay  can  not  obtain  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. What  are  called  fashionable  matinees  are  exhibi- 
tions of  feminine  lawlessness  that  are  not  to  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  a  civilized  community.  Most  of  the  women, 
who  are  regular  matinee-goers,  appear  to  leave  behind  them 
many  of  the  conventional  restraints  which  are  esteemed 
proper,  but  irksome.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  female  matinee-goer  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  she  escapes  the  criticism  of  the  other  sex.  Very  few 
men  go  to  matinees,  and  those  who  do  are  brothers  or  hus- 
bands. The  lover  and  admirer  shuns  the  matinee  as  he 
..ould  a  'high  ten.'  He  knows  that  a  matinee  performance 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  sham  ;  that  it  is  let  down  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  frivolous  and  shopping  gossips  w-ho  want  a 
place  to  run  into  in  the  afternoon,  and  see  who  is  there.  He 
knows  that  the  performers  treat  the  thing  as  a  makeshift, 
and,  unless  he  has  an  appointment  at  the  theatre,  he  does 
not  waste  any  time  with  it.  But  your  regular  she  matinee- 
goer  takes  to  it  with  a  curious  feminine  avidity,  for  it  is  here 
only  that  she  can  exhibit  without  fear  of  censure  all  the 
charming  cussedness  of  her  sex.  She  can  be  as  as  rude  as 
she  pleases,  so  long  as  men  do  not  see  it.  She  can  block 
the  passage-ways,  abuse  the  ticket-taker,  slam  the  seats,  get 
up  and  down  during  the  performance,  chatter  loudly,  make 
all  sorts  of  mean  remarks  about  her  acquaintances'  bonnets, 
and  even  guy  the  performance  with  sly  womanly  simpering 
and  giggling."  

They  were  skating  at  Pontiac,  Illinois,  the  other  day.  The 
river  was  crowded.  Of  course  there  was  a  belle — there  al- 
ways is.  But,  alack  !  she  'skated  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
Just  as  she  was  executing  a  compound  parabolic  curve,  she 
struck  an  air-hole.  There  was  a  crash,  a  flash  of  skates,  a 
gleam  of  cardinal  stockings  athwart  the  dull  winter  sky,  a 
pair  of  steel-shod  feet  pointing  to  the  zenith.  And  the  belle 
of  the  rink — where,  oh,  where  was  she  ?  Ask  of  the  young 
men  who  from  far  around  scooped  her  out  and  hung  her  up 
to  dry.  


"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  writes  a  lady,  "  because  I 
once  refused  to  speak  to  a  woman  who  is  now  in  her  grave, 
having  been  led  to  doubt  her  respectability  by  the  stories 
promulgated  by  a  man  who  I  have*  since  learned  to  be  an 
unprincipled  liar.  To  the  victim  of  his  slanderous  tongue  I 
can  make  no  amends,  but  I  want  you  to  write  about  the  dis- 
respectful manner  in  which  some  men  speak  about  women, 
and  warn  your  sex  to  resent  it.  The  young  men  of  the  pe- 
riod seem  not  only  to  forget  what  is  due  to  women,  but  what 
is  due  to  their  own  manhood.  They  laugh  and  boast  about 
stopping  off  their  visits  to  a  young  lady  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore Christmas,  lest  she  should  expect  a  Christmas  present, 
thus  leading  others  to  suppose  she  would  accept  costly  gifts 
from  them,  and  priding  themselves  upon  their  meanness. 
Even  men  who  are  about  to  get  married  make  a  boast  that 
they  select  girls  who  can  pay  their  own  mess  bill,  and  some 
look  for  applause  when  they  succeed  in  taking  everything 
from  a  woman,  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  But  this  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  assumption  that  women,  in  their  social 
intercourse,  are  always  looking  out  for  material  advantage." 


Mrs.  Shelley  :  The  different  accidents  of  life  are  not  so 
changeable  as  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 

Fiske  :  All  knowledge  whatever  is  a  classification  of  ex- 
periences. 

William  Wirt :  It  would  seem  as  if  the  heart  of  man 
stamps  a  secret  mark  on  all  its  effusions,  which  alone  can 
give  them  currency,  and  which  no  ingenuity,  however  adroit, 
can  successfully  counterfeit. 

George  Berkley  :  Thought  is  that  which,  we  are  told,  dis- 
tinguisheth  man  from  beast,  and  freedom  of  thought  makes  . 
as  great  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 

Ingersoll :  Truth  relies  upon  reason  and  the  undeviating 
course  of  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

O.  W.  Holmes  :  Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 
Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the 
case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  Angel  of  Resur- 
rection. 

Charlotte  Bronte  :  There  is  no  folly  so  besotted  that  the 
idiotic  rivalries  of  society,  the  prurience,  the  rashness,  the 
blindness  of  youth  will  not  hurry  a  man  to  its  commission. 

Seneca  :  The  dwarf  is  a  dwarf,  though  on  a  hill ;  the 
Colossus  preserves  its  size  in  a  valley. 

Pope  : 

Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the,  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 

Cicero  :  It  happens,  I  know  not  how,  that  whenever  any- 
thing is  wrong,  we  see  it  much  sooner  in  other  persons  than 
in  ourselves. 

Saint  Augustine  :  Some  men  admire  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains, the  huge  waves  of  the  sea,  the  steep  fall  of  rivers,  the 
compass  of  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  of  the  stars,  and  pass 
by  themselves  without  admiration. 

Marcus  Antonius  :  To  expect  an  impossibility  is  madness; 
it  is  impossible  for  ill  men  not  to  do  ill  things. 

John  Mason  :  What  a  pity  it  is  that  men  should  take  such 
immense  pains,  as  some  do,  to  learn  those  things  which,  as 
soon  as  they  become  wise,  they  take  so  much  pains  to  un- 
learn. 

Edmond  About :  There  are  two  things  in  this  world  which 
a  man  does  not  often  find  away  from  home  :  the  first  is  good 
soup  ;  the  second  is  disinterested  love. 

Bolingbroke  :  There  is  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epi- 
demical among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridiculous  and 
hateful  vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each  country  are  apt 
to  prefer  themselves  to  those  of  every  other,  and  to  make 
their  own  customs,  and  manners,  and  opinions  the  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 

Mary  Wortley  Montagu :  Anybody  capable  of  tasting 
pleasure,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  one  place,  should 
take  care  'tis  the  place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable. 

Owen  Meredith  : 

There  is  no  weapon  that  slays 

Its  victim  so  surely  (if  well-aimed)  as  praise. 

Froude :  Men  of  genius  who  accomplish  great  things  in 
this  world  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  remote  or  vision- 
ary aims.  They  encounter  emergencies  as  they  arise,  and 
leave  the  future  to  shape  itself  as  it  may. 

Mrs.  Alexander  :  "  Circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control "  is  a  polite  phrase,  cut  and  ready  for  many  occa- 
sions, yet  containing  the  epitome  of  life's  most  tragic  aspect. 
Circumstance,  inanimate  yet  iron  despot,  before  which  the 
living  spirit  must  bend  and  break. 

George  Ebers:  Common  natures  can  only  be  lightly 
touched  by  the  immeasurable  depth  of  anguish  that  is  ex- 
perienced by  a  soul  that  despairs  of  itself ;  but  the  more 
heavily  the  blow  of  such  suffering  falls,  the  more  surely  does 
it  work  with  purifying  power  on  him  who  had  to  taste  of 
that  cup. 

Hawthorne :  No  man  for  any  considerable  period  can  wear 
one  face  to  himself,  and  another  to  the  multitude,  without 
finally  getting  bewildered  as  to  which  may  be  the  true. 

Emerson  :  It  is  easier  to  count  the  census,  to  compute  the 
square  extent  of  a  territory,  to  criticise  its  polity,  books,  art, 
than  to  come  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  men,  and  read 
their  character  and  hope  in  their  way  of  life. 

Winwood  Reade :  In  all  semi-savage  communities  public 
opinion  has  considerable  power. 

Byron  : 

The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  form  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

Bulwer  :  The  heart  is  the  most  credulous  of  all  fanatics, 
and  its  ruling  passion  the  most  enduring  of  all  superstitions. 

Madame  de  Remusat :  A  man,  to  be  really  great,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  order  of  greatness,  must  have  actually  impro- 
vised a  portion  of  his  own  glory— must  have  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  event  which  he  has  brought  about. 

Mohammed  :  If  we  would  overcome  the  laws  of  nature, 
we  must  not  resist,  we  must  balance  them  against  each 
other. 

Carlyle  :  If  new-got  gold  is  said  to  burn  the  pockets  till  it 
be  cast  forth  into  circulation,  much  more  may  new  Truth. 

Doctor  Deems:  Nothing  more  quickly  destroys  an  error 
than  to  attempt  to  establish  it  scientifically. 

O.  S.  Fowler  :  A  glass  of  strong  drink  will  counteract  a 
good  sermon  as  effectually  as  an  alkali  will  an  acid. 

Bacon :  Vain-glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the 
admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves  of 
their  own  vaunts. 

Goethe  :  One  delights  in  the  illusions  of  dreaming,  be- 
cause, originating  in  ourselves,  they  must  have  some  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  our  life  and  fate. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1880. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  DECEMBER  23,  1880. 


To  all  clever  people,  a  Merrie  Christmas  !  To  all  brave 
and  honest  men  ;  to  all  amiable  and  virtuous  women  ;  to  all 
good  children  ;  to  all  the  generous  and  modest  rich  ;  to  all 
the  honest  and  industrious  poor  ;  to  all  who  read  the  Argo- 
naut, advertise  in  it,  indorse  its  opinions,  and  approve  its 
principles — a  Merrie,  Merrie  Christmas  !  To  all  cowards 
and  hypocrites  ;  to  all  selfish  politicians  and  rogues  ;  to  all 
artful  women  and  bad  children  ;  to  all  who  do  not  love  the 
country,  obey  its  laws,  and  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men — may  Christ  forget  them  on  this  His  banquet  day,  and 
may  they  all  go  supperless  to  bed.  To  our  friends,  a 
feast ;  to  those  we  do  not  love,  and  who  do  not  love  us,  a 
famine.  To  our  friends,  the  groaning  board  piled  high  with 
God's  best  gifts  ;  the  glowing  Christmas  fire,  the  yule  log. 
May  all  the  girls  be  happily  kissed  beneath  the  mistletoe, 
and  all  the  little  ones  find  their  stockings  bellying  with 
gifts.  May  God  be  good  to  the  honest  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  sick.  May  our  rich  people  remember  that 
their  wealth  is  to  them  a  trust,  that  they  may  become  almo- 
ners of  God's  bounty.  May  the  rich  men  and  rich  women 
who  have  not  done  some  kindly,  generous  Christmas  act,  sit 
down  to  their  Christmas  dinner  with  bad  appetite,  get  up 
with  impaired  digestion,  and  sleep  with  nightmare  and  hor- 
rid dreams.  We  have  a  right  to  be  generous  and  cheerful 
upon  this  Christmas  Day.  Of  all  the  lands  on  God's  broad 
earth  America  is  the  favored  one,  and  of  all  the  places  in 
America  California  is  the  favored  spot.  Omitting  all  refer- 
ence to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Yosemite,  to  the  Big 
Trees  of  Calaveras,  to  our  largest  pumpkins,  to  the  finest 
climate  and  the  most  prolific  soil,  to  the  undevel- 
oped resources,  and  to  the  growing  commerce  of 
the  Orient — we  demand  categorically  of  the  man  in  the 
moon,  if  he  looks  down  upon  any  single  place  where 
people  live  or  pismires  crawl,  that  he  would 
sooner  be  in  than  California?  We  have  our  croak- 
ers, too — our  lugubrious  newspapers,  our  played-out  old 
chronic  grumblers  ;  two  kinds — those  who  do  not  get  rich 
fast  enough  by  doing  something,  and  those  who  do  not 
prosper  by  doing  nothing  ;  gamblers,  who  find  fault  when 
they  bet  their  money  on  the  queen  and  the  jack  turns  up  ; 
sour,  because  they  have  not  successfully  called  the  turn,  and 
are  now  endeavoring  to  make  a  living  by  picking  up  sleepers 
around  the  table,  instead  of  going  out  with  pick  and  pan  and 
crevice  knife  to  prospect  for  new  diggings  and  a  new  stake. 
San  Francisco  is  filled  with  a  hissing  swarm  of  old  blue- 
bottled  flies,  laying  their  maggots  in  all  healthful  enterprises, 
and  stinging  with  their  doubts  all  courageous  effort  at  devel- 
opment in  any  new  direction.  These  form  a  class  and  affect 
politics  ;  they  are  the  upper  stratum  of  the  Sand-lot,  and 
talk  about  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  They  af- 
fect to  think  that  they  are  pursued  by  some  other  demon  of 
jll-luck  than  their  own  idleness  and  lack  of  pluck.  These 
are  the  sort  of  folk  that  grumble  about  railroads  and  rail- 
road kings,  bonanzas  and  bonanza  kings,  and  declare  that 
those  were  the  good  old  times  when  steamboats  took  us 
East. by  way  of  Panama,  and  mule  teams  hauled  grub  to  the 
heights  of  the  Sierra,  and  a  plank  road  to  the  Mission 
Dolores  was  an  ambitious  enterprise.  They  are  the  men 
who  declare  that  it  were  better  if  the  hundred  millions  of 
minted  coin  were  now  sleeping  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Comstock,  locked  in  the  embrace  of  porphyry  and  country 
rock— better,  because  then  these  idlers  and  gamblers  and 
grumblers  would  not  have  been  insane  enough  to  have  gam- 
bled  in  wild-cat  ventures  all  the  way  from  northeast   Idaho 


to  southwest  Arizona.     These  are  the  statesmen  who  devise 
new  constitutions  ;  who  stand  around  the  corner  of  Califor- 
nia   and    Montgomery    streets,    drink    whisky,    and    sug- 
gest  how  the  country  may  be    saved  by  giving    them  an 
office ;    who    think    the   panacea    for    all   political    ills    is 
to    tax    money    and    chase   it  from   the   country.      There 
are  people  who  think  San  Francisco  has  seen  its  best  days, 
and  who  prophesy  for  it  a  recurrence  of  sand-dunes,  chap- 
arral and  rabbits  ;  who  think  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
is  going   to  divert  from  us   the  Arizona  trade,  but  forget 
that  until  the  road  was  built  there  was  no  Arizona  trade,  and 
without   railroads  there  would  be  no  Arizona ;    who  think 
the  Northern  road  will  build  up  a  rival  city  at  Puget  Sound, 
and  the  Southern  one  a  rival  city  at  San  Diego  ;  that  wheat 
will  be  shipped  at  Port  Costa  and  Oakland,  and  that  the 
Panama  canal  will  take  from  us  the  Asiatic  trade.     These 
are  the  people  who  dream  of  phylloxera,  Colorado  bugs,  and 
the  codling  moth.     The  progress  of  California  and  the  pros- 
perity of  San  Francisco,  thank  God  !  is  placed  beyond  the 
control  of  all  this  kind  of  people.     It  is  certain,  because 
these  hindrances  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  natural  causes.     It  is  certain,  because  climate,  soil,  and 
locality  cannot  be  affected  by  politics,  newspapers,  or  gam- 
blers.    An  unsurpassed  climate  ;  a  soil  capable  of  varied  and 
extensive  agricultural  development;  inexhaustible  mines  and 
quarries  ;    wheat  fields  that,  properly  cared  for,  are  perma- 
nent granaries  ;    wine  and  fruit  lands  that  seem  to  be  of 
boundless  capacity  of  production  ;    neighboring  territories 
whose  wealth  of  metals  promises  a  continuing  market,  and 
whose   agricultural  capacities  cannot  afford  supply  to  the 
local  demand  ;  half^a  dozen  railroads  crossing  the  continent 
and  connecting  us  with   Mexico  and   Central  America ;  an 
ocean  uniting  us  with  six  hundred  millions  of  Orientals,  and 
affording  us  a  coast  navigation  along  the  breadth  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  the  best  harbor  on  an  ocean  shore  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  ;  thirty  millions  of  American  people  pressing  ever  west- 
ward— these  are  the  elements  of  our  prosperity,  and  they 
will    tell    in    spite    of    our    own    idleness    and    want    of 
enterprise.     The  old  fossils  are  dropping  off,  one  by  one, 
and  new  men  will  fill  their  places.     A  new  generation  comes 
along,  and  the  old  one  moves  on.     If  the  present  merchant 
lacks  enterprise,  the  Chicago  man  will  first  undersell  him, 
then  drive  him  out.    First  he  establishes  a  branch  store,  then 
the  old  merchant  takes  down  his  sign.     Grumbling  does  not 
mend  matters.     If  the  unused  money  of  Europe  desires  to 
invest  in  a  Panama  canal,  or  if  redundant  capital  can  find 
profitable  employment  in  railroads,  or  in  building  cities  at 
Puget  Sound  or  San  Diego,  it  will  not  consult  the  old  buffer 
of  the  fall  of  '49  and  the  spring  of  '50.     If  commerce  can 
find  a  nearer  way  to  India,  it  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  accommodation  of  men  speculating  in  outside  lots. 
California  has  passed  through  two  splendid,  eventful  years. 
It  has  made  progress— healthful,  honest,  generous  progress. 
It  has  been,  now  for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  crawling 
down  to  the  base  of  honest  work.      It  has  been  undoing  the 
mistakes  of  thirty  years.     It   has  been  correcting  the  errors 
of  its  past  life.    It  has  been  reforming,  getting  over  the  delir- 
ium tremens,  and  getting  the  snakes  out  of   its  boots.     The 
town  is   not  growing  faster  than  the  country.     Men   from 
farms  and  villages   are    not  coming   to   San  Francisco  to 
gamble,  but  city  gamblers   are  going  out  to  farms.     Men 
that  used  to  drink  wine  are  now  growing  vines.     When  this 
State  gets  over  its  drunken  spree,  stops  gambling,  goes  to 
work,  only  spends  as  fast  as  it  earns,  and  is  content  to  go 
slow  and  let  well  enough  alone,  it  will  become  God's  para- 
dise. 


The  report  that  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  intends  to  make  his 
residence  elsewhere  than  in  California  has  just  this  founda- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  Quoting  his  own  language,  he  says  : 
"  I  do  not  desire  to  leave  California.  I  made  my  fortune 
"  here.  I  desire  to  live  here.  There  is  no  other  place  so 
"agreeable  for  a  residence  to  me  as  this  city  and  this  State. 
"  I  mean  to  be  a  good  citizen.  I  think  I  am  an  enterprising 
"  one.  I  have  lived  here  since  1849.  I  have  been  poor,  and 
"worked  hard.  I  have  been  successful.  I  desire  to  live 
"  here,  and  spend  my  days  and  my  money  here.  I  have  con- 
"  fidence  in  the  future  of  San  Francisco.  I  have  bought  and 
"  am  still  purchasing  real  estate.  I  have  built  a  comforta- 
"  ble  home.  I  am  willing  to  pay  taxes  on  my  houses,  and 
"  bonds,  and  personal  property.  I  am  willing  to  pay  what 
"  others  pay,  to  be  taxed  as  others  are  taxed,  but  I  am  not 
"  willing  to  be  robbed.  I  won't  be.  I  will  move  to  some 
"  other  country  first.  I  will  fix  my  residence  in,  and  cast  my 
"  vote  in,  and  become  a  citizen  of  some  State  that  will  not  pun- 
"  ish  me  for  being  in  it.  I  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tax  im- 
" posed  upon  me;  it  is  not  right,  nor  just,  nor  fair.  The 
"railroad  company  pays  taxes  on  its  lands,  rails,  and 
"structure;  on  its  depots,  offices,  storehouses,  stations, 
"boats,  and  wharves;  on  its  engines,  its  cars,  and  on  ev- 
erything appertaining  to  it.  In  many  instances  it  pays 
"a  tax  on  assessed  values  in  excess  of  their  real  value; 
"on  old  engines  for  more  than  new  ones  are  worth,  and 
"on  new  ones  for  more  than  they  cost.  Then  I  am 
"  taxed  for  the  stock— the  paper  that  represents  this  prop- 
"  erty.     First  on  all  the  property  in  detail,  and  then  on  its 


"  corporate  fiction.  Let  us  suppose  a  farm  is  taxed  for  its 
"  land,  its  fences  and  barns,  its  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
"  its  horses  and  stock,  its  farm  implements,  and  house  fur- 
"niture.  Is  not  this  enough,  without  hunting  up  the  title- 
"  deed  and  taxing  that  ?  Some  of  my  stock  is  sold,  but  it  is 
"  all  taxed.  Some  of  it  is  owned  outside  the  State,  at  the 
"  East  or  in  Europe,  but  it  is  all  taxed  here.  This  is  double 
"  taxation.  It  is  not  right,  and  I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  will 
"  not  stand  it.  Unless  something  is  done  before  next  March 
"  I  shall  take  up  my  citizenship  in  some  other  place."  This 
is,  in  substance,  Mr.  Crocker's  position,  and  there  is  great 
force  in  it.  Corporations  were  once  forced  to  leave  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  establish  their  offices  in  the  smaller  cities 
environing  it,  by  reason  of  oppressive  taxation.  Michigan 
had  a  similar  experience.  Every  government  that  has  under- 
taken inquisitorial  legislation  against  money  has  had  cause 
to  regret  it  by  driving  money  and  enterprises  from  its  bor- 
ders. The  true  economy  in  this  respect  is  to  invite  capital 
to  a  residence,  and  not  to  drive  it  away.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  every  laboring  man,  and  of  every  small  property-owner, 
and  of  every  owner  of  real  estate,  that  San  Francisco 
should  become  the  residence  of  wealthy  men.  Our  places 
of  amusement,  our  small  traders,  our  retail  merchants  and 
shop-keepers,  our  livery-keepers— in  fact,  every  class  is 
interested  in  this  direction.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  First 
and  Third  Napoleons  to  make  Paris  an  agreeable  resort  for 
the  stranger.  It  became  the  pleasure  city  of  Europe.  San 
Francisco  should  spend  money  generously  to  improve  its 
parks  and  drives.  Its  taxes  should  be  low.  The  assessor 
should  not  become  an  inquisitor.  There  are  two  ways  to 
regard  this  question.  Carriages,  horses,  pictures,  marbles, 
luxuries,  articles  of  pleasure,  even  of  extravagance,  may  be 
hunted  down  by  the  tax-gatherer,  and  driven  out.  In  time 
we  lose  the  tax,  and  we  lose  the  benefit  that  a  community 
reaps  from  having  money  spent  in  it.  The  Sand-lot  was 
illogical  when  it  discouraged  the  building  of  palaces  and  the 
display  of  equipages.  Paris  has  passed  through  the  experi- 
ence of  a  reign  of  terror,  and  now  encourages  the  wealthy 
to  spend  their  money  within  its  walls.  Paris  is  wiser  than 
we.  Money  is  a  great  coward,  and  it  will  only  remain  and 
plant  itself  when  it  has  the  security  of  law  and  the  good 
wishes  of  those  who  do  not  own  it.  The  man  who  provokes 
a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  is  no  friend  to  any  in- 
dustrial or  trading  class. 

Irish  independence  is  the  underlying  hope  of  the  Parnell 

insurrection.     It  is  clearly  the  objective  point  toward  which 

all  this  anti-rent  agitation  tends.  Parnell,  in  a  recent  speech, 

throwing  off  all  disguise,  said  : 

"  We  have  ten  thousand  landlords,  with  half  a  million  dependents, 
arrayed  against  Ireland's  self-government.  If  the  remaining  five  million 
combine,  nothing  can  resist  them."  He  declares  that  a  coercion  act 
would  be  mere  waste  paper.  "It  is  impossible  in  these  days  to  con- 
tinue governing  the  country  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  its  people.  " 
"  We  declare  it  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  free  his  country  if  he 
can."  "  We  will  work  by  constitutional  means  so  long  as  it  suits  us  to 
do  so."  "  I  ask  any  man  at  this  board.  I  ask  any  true  Irishman,  be  he 
priest  or  layman,  whether  he  would  not  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  an 
Irishman  to  do  what  he  could  to  enable  his  country  to  take  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world."  "  If  it  could  be  proved  to  you  that 
success  would  follow  from  sacrifice,  I  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  your 
duty  to  give  your  lives  for  your  country." 

This  language  indicates  the  purpose  of  rebellion.  This 
language  incites  to  civil  war.  It  is  preliminary  to  the  dec- 
laration of  an  act  of  secession.  Irish  independence  is  a 
visionary  hope,  altogether  delusive  and  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. England  will  not  consent  to  a  voluntary 
separation,  and  none  but  crazy  men,  and  crazy  Irishmen  at 
that,  would  ever  dream  that  it  was  possible  to  cope  with 
England  in  a  struggle  at  arms.  Ireland  would  not  command 
the  sympathy  of  the  world.  It  would  not  command  aid  and 
assistance  from  any  quarter.  We  commend  to  that  very  re- 
spectable portion  of  our  Celtic  fellow  citizens  in  San  Francisco, 
who  are  allowing  their  patriotism  to  run  away  with  their 
sense,  to  consider  how  far  they  are  wise  in  encouraging  their 
countrymen  to  revolt  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  very  easy 
and  very  Irish  to  talk  brave  and  become  enthusiastic  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  danger,  but  real  war  is  a  serious 
matter.  Five  millions  of  united  Irishmen,  if  they  could  be 
united,  would  inaugurate  a  very  unequal  contest  against  the 
military  power  of  Great  Britain.  Ireland  would  begin  such  a 
contest  at  a  fearful  disadvantage,  without  army,  without  arms, 
without  united  action.  Its  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  coast  de- 
fenses in  possession  of  England,  without  an  army  or  a  navy, 
its  territory  an  island,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  madness. 
When  our  Southern  States  seceded  there  were  more  than  five 
millions  of  people.  They  were  united  as  one  man.  They  had 
money,  and  arms,  and  broad  territory  ;  obtained  possession  of 
fortsand  coastdefenses ;  divided  the  officersof  armyand  navy. 
Our  Government  had  no  army  and  was  not  prepared  for  war. 
The  war  was  a  surprise,  and  yet  a  gallant  people,  brave  and 
in  earnest,  were  subdued.  In  comparison  with  our  civil  war 
this  Irish  rebellion  will  prove  like  the  rattle  of  castanets  to 
the  pealing  thunder.  England  has  a  standing  army  of  brave 
men,  an  invincible  navy,  inexhaustible  money  and  credit. 
If  England  ever  declares  war  against  Ireland — or,  what  is  a 
better  expression,  if  Ireland,  by  acts  of  force,  ever  provokes 
England  to  the  necessity  of  subduing  an  insurrection  by  its 
military  power — it  will  be  a  prompt,  decisive,  and  bloody 
work. 


THE   ARGONAUT 
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A  BACHELOR'S  SUPPER  PARTY. 


What  Led  To  and  What  Came  of  It. 


"Oh  !  I  say,  this  is  too  bad.  Ask  us  here  on  a  Christmas 
night  and  give  us  nothing  to  drink  but  seltzer  water." 

"Temperance,  my  dear  fellow.  Faulkner  is  a  temperance 
man." 

"  So  it  seems— temperate  in  punctuality  as  well  as  in  other 
good  things.  He  asks  his  friends  for  eight,  and  then  doesn't 
keep  the  appointment  himself,"  and  Frank  Horton  kicked  a 
huge  yule  log,  which  was  burning  briskly  by  the  fire,  with 
some  impatience,  and  then  turned  round  once  more,  and 
looked  at  a  well-spread  supper  table,  which  was  laid  for  five, 
pointing  with  a  sort  of  wave  of  contempt  to  the  five  bottles 
of  temperance  drink  on  the  table — one  for  each  guest,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  made  the  observation,  "  Who  is  the 
fifth  ?    There  are  only  four  of  us." 

Horton  was  a  very  young  man — the  youngest  of  the 
party  ;  but  he  was  the  most  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  The  other  two  men  laughed  heartily. 
They  were  as  disappointed  at  Faulkner  being  converted  to 
the  new  principles  as  he  was;  yet  they  could  not  help  en- 
joying his  intense  discomfiture.  The  four  men  who,  at  Dick 
Faulkner's  expense,  were  to  sup  together  on  that  especial 
Christmas  night,  had  been  thrown  out  of  an  invitation  to 
stay  in  a  country  house  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Mr.  Dent,  the  host.  Dick  Faulkner  suggested 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  hotel  in  a  certain  town 
about  six  miles  from  the  house  in  question,  and  where  he, 
being  the  richest,  said  he  would  stand  treat  to  his  three 
friends. 

Except  the  residents  at  the  house  where  they  had  intended 
to  spend  Christmas,  none  of  them  had  any  acquaintances  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was,  theretore,  the  more  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Faulkner  should  be  absent  at  the  very  hour  when 
he  had  appointed  to  put  the  culinary  powers  of  the  hotel  to 
the  test. 

"Dick  always  was  eccentric,"  further  remarked  Horton, 
turning  a  chair  around  from  the  table  and  placing  himself  in 
the  very  front  of  the  fire — "always  eccentric,  and  I.  should 
not  wonder  if  he  plays  us  some  devilish  trick  before  this 
night  is  over.  He  will  not  pay  for  our  suppers  for  nothing. 
He'll  have  some  change  out  of  us,  or  1  am  mistaken  in  my 
man." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  this  isn't  the  sort  of  evening  one 
wants  to  pass  like  every  other  evening  in  the  year." 

"  Temperance  drink  !  "  muttered  Horton,  with  horror. 

The  clock  struck  a  quarter-past  eight — half-past — and  no 
symptom  of  the  host. 

Horton's  patience  was  quite  gone,  that  of  the  other  two 
was  fast  ebbing  away,  when  suddenly  they  were  rendered 
oblivious  of  the  selfish  cravings  hunger  prompts  by  a  shriek 
— a  prolonged,  feminine  shriek. 

Horton  was  inclined  to  be  romantic,  and  immediately  im- 
agined that  it  was  uttered  by  some  exquisitely  fair  damsel  in 
the  very  direst  distress. 

"  To  the  rescue,  my  brothers  !"  he  cried,  snatching  up  the 
poker,  and  shouldering  it  forthwith. 

And  then,  followed  by  the  other  two,  he  proceeded  into 
the  passage.  It  was  dark.  None  of  the  trio  knew  the 
geography  of  the  house,  but  they  tramped  on  bravely  in  the 
direction  of  the  scream.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far  the 
avant  coureit?-  emphasized  his  search  for  the  distressed  maid 
by  taking  a  header  down  a  flight  of  steps.  He  picked  him- 
self up  again  without  much  damage  being  done,  but  he  lost 
the  poker. 

The  weary  exploration  of  an  almost  interminable  passage 
was  the  next  venture.  At  the  end  of  it,  however,  sharp  eyes 
detected  a  door  with  light  peeping  through  the  chinks. 

Toward  this  door  Horton  manfully  directed  his  steps,  the 
two  others  holding  on  by  his  coat-tails.  He  was  about  to 
furce  ingress  into  this  room,  when  suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Dick  Faulkner  appeared,  with  a  face  of 
ghastly  paleness  in  the  bright  light. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?"  asked  Frank,  merrily,  but  he 
received  no  answer  to  his  question.  Dick  Faulkner  escaped 
down  the  lengthy  passage,  up  the  flight  of  steps  into  his  own 
room,  cheery  with  a  large  fire,  its  substantial  viands,  and  its 
temperance  drink. 

The  three  men  he  had  left  behind  him  searched  in  vain — 
there  was  no  woman  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Who  could  have 
uttered  that  scream  ?  Having  satisfied  themselves  on  the 
point  of  there  being  no  one  there,  they  prepared  to  return 
to  the  deserted  supper-table.  This  time  Horton  brought  up 
the  rear. 

Arrived  at  the  steps,  he  paused  for  a  second  or  two  to 
grope  for  the  poker,  thus  giving  the  others  a  good  start, 
when  a  door  he  had  not  perceived  in  the  utter  darkness 
opened  about  three  inches,  showing  just  a  gleam  of  light, 
and  a  voice  said  : 

"Is  he  gone?  Help  me — help  me  to  get  out  of  this 
dreadful  place  !" 

"  Madam,  I  am  your  devoted  slave,  and,  if  you  mean 
Faulkner,  he  is " 

"  Faulkner  !"  and  she  threw  the  door  wide  open,  reveal- 
ing to  Horton's  gaze  a  hotel  sitting-room  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, but  which  had  been  rendered  pretty  in  detail  by  a 
woman's  hand  and  the  presence  of  many  flowers. 

He,  however,  noted  nothing  except  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  She  herself,  who  stood  before  him,  was,  as  he  would 
have  expressed  it,  a  siren — that  is,  a  beautiful  woman,  clad 
in  a  dark  velvet  gown,  with  creamy  lace  about  her  throat  and 
wrists.  What  she  was  doing  there  he  had  no  time  to  ask, 
for  the  lady  repeated  the  word  "Faulkner,"  and  then  in- 
quired hurriedly,  almost  excitedly,  if  that  were  indeed  his 
name. 

Horton  nodded  his  head  in  acquiescence  without  speak- 
ing. Every  sense  he  possessed  was  at  that  moment  merged 
into  sight,  as  he  gazed  at  the  unexpected  vision.  She,  mean- 
while, heeded  him  not,  but  had  concentrated  all  her  power 
of  thought  on  the  name  of  Faulkner. 

"  Have  you  known  Mr.  Faulkner  long?"  she  asked. 
"  About  two  years,"  he  answered,  briefly,  still  too  much 
taken  up  by  gazing  to  waste  his  energy  in  words. 
"  Two  years  only — then  it  all  happened  before  ?" 
It !     What  was  it  ?     But  Frank  at  that  particular  moment 
did  not  feel  any  overwhelming  curiosity  to  ask. 


"  Is  he  a  drunkard  ?"  was  the  lady's  next  question,  abruptly 
put. 

Frank  thought  of  the  five  bottles  of  seltzer,  and  shud- 
dered. She  evidently  misconstrued  his  meaning,  for,  sinking 
down  on  a  sofa  beside  her,  she  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  gave  a  little  sob,  as  she  said  : 

"  I  knew  it — I  knew  it.  Ah  !  if  you  had  an  idea  what  I 
have  suffered  from  this  man,  and  to  meet  him  here." 

"  Faulkner  is  a  good  fellow,"  put  in  Frank,  a  little  hesi- 
tatingly. 

He  was  too  loyal  not  to  try  and  defend  his  friend,  though 
he  was  desperately  inclined  to  make  love  to  the  lady  himself. 

"  You  men  always  hang  together,"  she  said,  getting  up 
once  more,  and  pacing  excitedly  about  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  she  asked,  after  awhile. 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Faulkner." 

"  Impossible  !    Why,  I  never  heard  that  he  was  married  !" 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear  Mr. " 

"Horton,"  interrupted  he. 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Horton.  When  was  Mr. 
Faulkner  ever  known  to  speak  the  truth  ?  Will  you  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes  while  I  tell  you  something  of  my  history, 
and  let  me  explain  how  it  is  that  I  am  here  in  this  hotel  with 
only  my  maid  ?" 

Frank  thought  momentarily  of  the  good  supper  in  the 
room  at  the  top  of  the  steps  ;  but  the  magic  power  of  beauty 
conquered,  and  he  sat  down  with  scarcely  any  regret.  She 
looked  very  bewitching,  as  she  sat  with  the  light  falling  on 
her  face  near  the  fire  ;  and  Frank  decided  that  she  could  not 
be  more  than  four-and-twenty,  and  that  it  would  be  imperative 
on  him  to  expostulate  with  Faulkner  on  her  account  if  he 
had  really  been  base  enough  to  ill-use  this  beautiful  young- 
creature. 

"On  a  Christmas  Eve,  five  years  ago,"  she  began,  "  I  was 
staying  with  my  mother  at  Mr.  Dent's,  about  six  miles  from 
here.  It  was  there  I  met  Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  listen  to  him.  We  were  a  gay  party  of  young 
people,  and  we  joyfully  danced  to  the  merry  Christmas- 
tide — a  Christmastide,  alas  !  that  was  to  bring  nothing  but 
misery  to  me,  for  before  it  passed  into  the  New  Year  I  had 
promised  to  be  Faulkner's  wife.  My  mother  objected  ;  but 
I  was  a  headstrong  girl,  as  I  am  a  self-willed  woman,  and 
opposition  only  served  to  make  me  the  more  positive  that 
Faulkner  was  the  only  man  in  whom  I  should  ever  find  my 
ideal.  We  married  in  the  spring,  against  everyone's  wishes, 
and  in  a  very  few  weeks  I  discoved  that  my  husband  was  a 
lunatic. 

"A  lunatic  !  Faulkner  a  lunatic  !  Why,  he  is  as  sane  as 
I  am,"  said  Horton,  in  much  amazement. 

"  It  matters  little  whether  the  brain  is  affected  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  from  hereditary  disease,"  she  answered, 
"  the  effect  is  the  same." 

Frank  thought  of  the  array  of  bottles  on  the  supper  table," 
and  wondered  whether  the  beautiful  woman's  love  for  Faulk- 
ner would  be  re-awakened  when  she  learned  how  entirely  he 
had  reformed  ;  but  he  made  no  observation,  and  she  went  on. 

"  To  give  you  any  idea  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  vile  and  disgrace- 
ful treatment  of  me  were  impossible.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  cruelty,  his  brutality,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  were  so  excessive  that  my  life  was  in  danger,  and  that 
when  I  had  been  married  scarcely  a  year  I  fled  abroad,  car- 
rying with  me  my  little  baby  only  a  fortnight  old.  There  I 
remained  in  strict  seclusion  till  about  six  months  ago,  when 
information  reached  me  that  my  husband  was  dead,  and  I 
returned  once  more.  I  still,  however,  lived  under  the  name 
of  Madame  Rose — my  Christian  name  is  Rose — fearing  that 
I  might  be  in  some  way  persecuted  or  annoyed  by  my  late 
husband's  creditors,  who  were  numerous.  It  was  only  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  Mrs.  Dent  that  I 
was  induced  to  break  through  my  retirement,  and  agreed  to 
join,  with  my  little  daughter,  her  Christmas  party." 

"Your  little  daughter— is  she  also  here?"  asked  Horton,  who 
was  utterly  staggered  by  the  strangeness  of  the  story,  and  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  woman.  She  raised  a  curtain  at 
the  side  of  the  room,  and  showed  him  a  sweet  little  piece  of 
loveliness,  of  about  four  years  old,  fast  asleep.  Pretty  though 
the  child  was,  he  looked  from  the  mother's  face  to  hers  and 
back  again,  but  could  see  no  resemblance. 

"  She  is  like  her  father,"  he  observed,  succinctly. 

Madame  Rose  leant  over  the  child  and  kissed  her.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  raised  her  head. 

"  For  her  sake,  if  not  for  mine,  you  will  save  me  from  this 
man,  Mr.  Horton.  Judge  of  my  horror  when,  believing  in 
the  absolute  safety  of  my  supposed  widowhood,  I  all  of  a 
sudden  met  my  miscreant  husband  here  alive  in  this  hotel. 
But  you  will  protect  me  from  him,  will  you  not?" 

"  To  the  death  ! "  answered  Frank,  bravely,  as  he  wondered 
what  course  would  be  wisest  to  pursue. 

She  dropped  the  curtain  which  concealed  the  room  where 
the  child  lay  sleeping,  and  they  went  back  once  again  to  the 
fire  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  You  will  stay  with  me  for  a  time,"  she  said.  "  You  won't 
leave  me  all  alone  here  to  my  fears,  for  that  man  is  capable 
of  anything.  He  may  even  kill  me.  He  looked  more  mad 
than  ever  as  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  the  glass  in  that 
room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  I  had  gone  for  a 
book." 

Poor  Frank  !  Beauty  may  be  very  intoxicating,  but  it 
scarcely  stands  in  the  place  of  a  good  supper  to  a  hungry 
man. 

Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  refuse  or  accept  her  invit- 
ation to  stay,  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

She  clung  to  him  in  a  sort  of  wild  terror.  He  pointed  to 
the  curtain  behind  which  the  baby  lay,  and  motioned  that 
she  should  remain  there  while  he  gave  audience  to  the  in- 
truder. He  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  passage. 
Faulkner  was  standing  there  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  very  white  and  haggard,  but  perfectly 
sane  and  composed  ;  in  fact,  Horton  had  never  known  him 
to  be  otherwise,  and  he  felt  that  the  account  of  his  byegone 
proceedings  which  he  had  just  learned  from  Madame  Rose 
needed  some  explanation  from  him. 

"  What  has  she  told  you,  Frank  ?  I  must  see  her,"  he 
said  imperatively. 

But  Frank  barred  the  door  with  one  arm  as  he  held  Faulk- 
ner off". 

"Coward — villain  !  Would  you  persecute  a  woman?"  he 
cried,  with  a  theatrical  air. 


"  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  known  me  tolerably  intimately 
for  the  last  two  years — have  you  ever  proved  me  to  be  oth- 
wise  than  rather  considerate  of  the  weaker  sex?" 

"Acting — mere  acting  !"  vociferated  Frank,  who  was  a  lit- 
tle carried  away  by  the  responsible  position  in  which  Mad- 
ame Rose  had  placed  him. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  lady  is  that  is  in  that  room  ?  " 
asked  Faulkner,  with  quiet  dignity. 
"  She  is  Madame  Rose." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  you  are  lending  yourself,  unwittingly  I  • 
believe,  to  a  great  deception.     Come  away  from  the  door  and 
let  me  speak  to  her.     Since  you  have  elected  yourself  her 
champion  you  shall  stand  by  if  you  like  and  hear  what    I 
have  to  say." 

There  was  something  so  very  quiet  and  subdued  in  Faulk- 
ner's manner  that  it  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  strong 
appearance  of  truth,  added  to  which,  Frank  Horton  was  his 
friend — had  been  his  friend  for  the  last  two  years,  and  had 
during  that  period  believed  him  to  be  an  honorable  and  be- 
nevolent man. 

He  dropped  his  arm  from  the  door,  but  laid  it  on  Faulk- 
ner's shoulder  as  he  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  How  long  since  you  have  taken  to  temperance  drinks?" 
he  asked. 

Faulkner  shook  him  off  as  he  would  have  done  a  trouble- 
some fly  ;  he  was  by  far  the  stronger  man  of  the  two. 

"  My  dear  Frank,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  foolish  ques- 
tions. I  must  speak  to  that  woman  now,  or  the  opportunity 
may  never  recur.     Let  me  through  the  door,  or  by  Jove  !  as 

sure  as  my  name  is  Dick  Faulkner,  I'll " 

A  scream— such  another  scream  as  Frank  had  heard  once 
before  that  evening — issued  from  the  interior  of  the  room. 
The  door  was  flung  open  wide,  and  Madame  Rose,  as  she 
called  herself,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Had  love  conquered  when  she  heard  Faulkner's  voice,  the 
old  love  for  the  man  who  had  once  usurped  the  first  place  in 
her  heart  ? 

Strange  if  it  were  so,  after  her  confession  to  Frank;  still 
stranger  since  she  stood  and  looked  at  him  with  a  half-query- 
ing, half-frightened  look  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Dick  Faulkner  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  a  movement 
which  the  lady's  true  knight  sought  to  interpose  ;  but  she 
received  the  advance  graciously,  laying  her  tapered  jew- 
eled fingers  in  the  proffered  palm. 

Horton  moved  away  with  a  gesture  of  irritation.  It  was 
evident,  he  thought,  that  he  was  being  played  with,  and  made 
the  victim  of  some  idiotic  connubial  quarrel. 

The  next  words,  however,  that  were  uttered  arrested  his 
attention,  and  made  him  turn  round  once  more. 

"  You  have  so  far  forgiven  the  dead  as  not  to  shun  the  liv- 
ing who  wishes  you  no  ill." 

It  was  Faulkner  who  spoke.  She  answered,  in  very  low 
tones : 

"I  was  laboring  under  a  great  mistake,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  so  very  strong." 

"He  was  my  twin-brother.  Though,  from  my  absence  at 
the  time  of  your  marriage,  1  have  never  met  you  till  now, 
believe  me  I  have  searched  for  you  unceasingly,  hoping  by 
my  devotion  and  solicitude  to  mitigate  at  least  some  portion 
of  my  brother's  fault." 

"  I  heard  you  had  come  back,  but  I  was  afraid  to  meet  you." 

"Exactly;    so  Mrs.  Dent  arranged  a  meeting  for  us  this 

Christmas.     I  thought  you  might  be  in  this  hotel,  and  I  was 

searching  for  you  when " 

"  Your  terrible  likeness  to  the  dead  produced  the  hasty 
impression  that  he  must  have  returned  to  life." 

"  Poor  Jack  !  May  he  rest  in  peace,"  was  the  brother's 
pathetic  word-tribute,  but  the  young  widow's  eyes  flashed. 

And  all  this  while  Frank  Horton  stood  against  the  wall,  as 
though  thoroughly  petrified.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
move  when  Rose  took  her  newly-found  brother-in-law  in  to 
look  at  the  sleeping  child  ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  give  any  evi- 
dence of  rousing  up  till  Dick  Faulkner,  coming  once  more 
into  the  passage,  shook  him  roughly  by  the  arm,  as  he  said, 
with  a  laugh  : 

"  Having  supped  full  of  horrors,  my  boy,  let  us  to  better 
cheer." 

A  few  seconds  more  and  the  five  stranded  guests  were  sit- 
ting round  Dick  Faulkner's  festive  board. 

He  smiled  on  the  beautiful  Rose,  and  bade  her  remember 
that  he  had  ordered  the  fifth  place  to  be  laid  in  expectation 
of  her  coming,  and  that,  after  all  the  misery  she  had  experi- 
enced from  alcohol,  the  temperance  drinks  were  also  in  her 
honor,  a  remark  at  which  the  other  men  made  grim  faces, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Horton,  perhaps,  wished  that  Mrs. 
Rose  Faulkner  had  not  been  there. 

As  for  Frank,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  spooniness  that  if 
he  had  been  told  that  the  price  of  gazing  into  Rose's  lovely 
eyes  was  to  drink  water  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  he 
would  have  accepted  it  without  a  demurrer.  But  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  toasting  her  in  something  stronger  than  temper- 
ance beverages  after  all,  for  was  it  not  Christmas  night,  as 
she  justly  observed,  and,  as  such,  an  exception  to  every  rule  ? 
"  Besides,"  she  added,  with  a  little,  modest  smile,  "  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  been  to  a  bachelor's  supper  party." 

Six  months  later,  when  a  June  sun  dispersed  the  icicles, 
and  all  nature  looked  glad  and  bright,  there  was  no  gladder, 
brighter  face  to  be  seen  for  miles  around  than  that  of  Rose 
(not  Faulkner  now,  but  Rose  Horton)  as  she  and  Frank  took 
possession  of  a  pretty  cottage.  Both  Frank  and  Rose  doubt 
if  any  Christmas  can  ever  again  be  fraught  with  so  much 
incident  for  them  as  the  night  of  the  bachelor's  supper  party 
at  the  hotel  on  Christmas. 


There  is  a  man  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  has  never  tasted  of  either  turkey  or  chicken, 
although  he  has  kept  fowls  for  many  years,  and  for  over 
thirty  years  carried  some  two  hundred  pounds  of  turkeys 
to  market  every  fall.  The  smell  of  roast  turkey  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  him  that  he  can  hardly  stay  in  the  house  with 
it,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  Christmas  is  not  a  day 
of  unalloyed  pleasure  for  him. 


An  Arizona  commodore  lived  seventeen  days  on  doves 
and  fried  rattlesnake.  He  says  the  latter  dish,  properly  pre- 
pared, is  unsurpassed  by  any  meat  in  the  world. 


The  crown  of  England  is  valued  at  ,£134,000. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


'OPEN    SESAME." 


It 


"  I  would  rather  die  than  succumb  to  this  fate,  Helen, 
is  too  hard— too  hard  !  " 

"  Hush,  dear,"  and  Helen  Conway  laid  her  finger  upon 
her  husband's  lips,  but  she  could  not  thus  prevent  es- 
caping the  groan  of  anguish  that  accompanied  his  words. 
"  Do  not  despair,  Herbert ;  there  is  yet  hope.  Be  brave  and 
strong,  my  husband,  and  ail  will  again  be  well  with  us." 

She  herself  felt  not  a  ray  of  hope.  With  a  woman's  keen 
intuition  she  had  read  the  verdict  between  the  lines  of  the 
doctor's  cheerful  reassurance.  His  sympathetic  manner 
was,  to  her,  but  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears,  the  reali- 
zation of  which  now  plunged  her  into  darkest. despair.  For 
the  first  lime  in  her  life  she  comprehended  the  terrible  word 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Her  husband,  too,  realized  the  bitter 
truth— of  that  she  felt  assured,  he  was  so  utterly  despondent  ; 
and  then  three  days  had  intervened,  and  he  had  not  once 
alluded  to  the  subject.  For  the  first  time  in  their  married 
life,  trouble  had  come  to  them  which  they  could  not  discuss. 
Her  heart  was  well-nigh  broken  ;  but,  brave  little  woman 
that  she  was,  she  had  not  once  in  her  husband's  presence 
yielded  to  the  flood  of  grief  which  every  moment  threatened 
to  overwhelm  her.  It  was  her  sacred  duty  as  a  wife  to 
illumine  with  her  bright  smile  the  blackness  of  his  clouded 
life. 

She  passed  her  hand  caressingly  over  the  poor  eyes  threat- 
ened with  a  doom  so  terrible— darkness,  utter  darkness  ! 
There  was  mesmerism  in  the  hand,  passed  so  lightly  to  and 
fro.  It  soothed  his  pain,  that  pain  the  hardest  of  all  to  bear 
— mental  anguish. 

"Helen" — he  stayed  her  hand  a  moment  to  clasp  it  in  his 
own — "  I  could  and  would  endure  this  cruel  fate  without  a 
murmur  did  it  affect  me  alone,  but  what  will  become  of  my 
■wife  and  babies  ?  It  is  this  thought  that  maddens  me,  that 
makes  resignation  impossible."  He  put  away  her  hand  and 
turned  his  race  from  her. 

She  knelt  by  the  sofa,  and  put  her  arms  tenderly  around 
him.  "  My  darling,  He  who  gave  you  wife  and  babies  will 
provide  for  them.  I  believe  that  God  oftentimes  deprives 
us  of  our  own  resources,  that  we  may  be  forced  to  look  to 
Him  for  aid.  I  do  not  expect  a  miracle  to  intervene,  but 
faith  will  surely  open  to  us  some  natural  avenue  of  escape." 
"  Helen,  please  look  on  the  hearth,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
a  paper  there."  His  voice  was  entirely  composed  as  he  made 
this  request.  His  wife  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  She  could 
not  understand  this  apparent  irrelevancy  ;  but  she  did  as 
she  was  directed  without  comment.  Presently  she  returned 
with  a  small  envelope  carefully  sealed.  She  turned  it  over. 
There  was  no  address.  Handing  the  missive  to  her  husband, 
she  said  : 

"  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? " 

"  In  a  moment,"  he  replied.  "  Sit  here  by  me,  while  I  re- 
late an  incident  which  happened  to  come  under  my  observa- 
tion this  evening,  while  you  were  out."  He  drew  her  hand 
within  his  own,  and  then  began  : 

"About  twilight  I  was  lying  here  thinking,  with  my  face 
turned  to  the  wall.  The  door  softly  opened  and  the  chil- 
dren crept  in.  Seeing  me,  to  all  appearances  asleep,  they 
hesitated,  but,  after  a  whispered  consultation,  they  tip-toed 
to  the  study  table.  Evidently  there  was  some  project  on 
foot.  So  I  concluded  to  play  eaves-dropper,  by  way  of  di- 
version. _ 

"  In  childish  whispers,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  al- 
ways being  distinctly  audible  at  any  distance,  they  entered 
into  a  discussion — the  subject,  Santa  Claus."  There  was  a 
slight  tremor  in  the  father's  voice  as  he  continued : 

"'  Pet,'  lisped  little  Hal,  "ith  me  and  Fwank  telths  'ou 
what  to  w'ite,  and  'ou  wMtes  it,  won't  Thanta  Klauth  bwing 
the  pwesents  all  the  same  ? '  Pet,  with  the  superior  wisdom 
born  of  seven  years,  assured  the  little  boys  of  the  perfect 

safety  of  this  plan,  then  in  her  old-fashioned  way " 

Here  Mr.  Conway  broke  off  abruptly. 
"  Helen,"  he  said,  "  the  baby  nearly  broke  my  heart." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.     The  tears  were  stealing 
down  the  mother's  face,  but  she  brushed  them  away,  and 
with  as  steady  a  voice  as  she  could  command,  said  : 
"Well,  dear?" 

Gently  pressing  his  wife's  hand,  Mr.  Conway  proceeded  : 
"The  child's  sweet  way  of  talking  is  simply  inimitable. 
I  can  only  tell  you  what  she  said,  not  how  she  said  it.  She 
told  the  boys  that  Santa  Claus  only  came  to  rich  children, 
and  they  weren't  rich,  because  papa  said  so.  Maybe  he 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  come  down  their  chimney,  so  he 
would  not  see  the  letter,  if  they  put  it  there.  Hereupon 
Hal  set  up  a  wailing,  and  even  Frank  could  not  see  this 
cherished  illusion  dispelled  without  shedding  a  few  tears. 
'  Hush  !  you'll  wake  papa.'  I  doubt  whether  Pet's  gentle 
admonition  would  have  restored  peace,  had  she  not  supple- 
mented with  :  '  I've  thought  of  a  way.  When  I  wrote  to  Aunt 
Susie,  papa  put  my  letter  in  one  he  wrote  to  Uncle  Howard, 
'cause  he  said  such  a  little  letter  as  mine  would  lose  its 
way,  if  it  went  all  by  its  lone.  Now,  s'pose  we  write  to  Santa 
Claus,  and  put  it  in  a  letter  to  God.  He'll  be  sure  to  know 
it's  here,  'cause  He  knows  everything,  and  He  will  send  one 
of  his  angels  down  to  get  it,  and  then  the  angel  will  carry  it 
to  Santa  Claus.'  To  this  proposition  the  children  eagerly 
assented.  I  lifted  the  bandage  from  my  eyes  ;  I  could  not 
help  it,  Helen.  As  a  man  condemned  to  look  his  last  upon 
his  loved  ones,  so  I  looked.  1  drank  in  every  detail  of  the 
"picture  before  me.  They  were  grouped  as  artistically  as  if 
by  a  master's  hand — the  golden  head  between  the  brown. 
With  painful  precision  Pet  wrote  to  the  boys'  dictation — 
that  is,  she  probably  succeeded  in  transcribing  one  word 
in  twenty  suggested  by  them.     Read  it  aloud,  please." 

With  trembling  fingers  Mrs.  Conway  broke  the  seal.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  two  tiny  notes  dropped  out  of  the 
envelope.     The  first  was  directed  to  Santa  Claus  : 

Der  Santa  Claus":  Papa  an  mama  don't  want  anything  but 
munnyi  cause  i  asked  em.  frank  wants  a  bal  hal  wants  a  hoss  what 
roks  and  i  want  spose  you  no  i"m  pet  i  want  a  dol  hous  an  pleas  bring 
sum  candy  to  caus  we  haven't  had  eny  for  so  long,     pet    frank    hal. 

It  was  only  after  repeated  failures  that  the  mother  man- 
aged to  read  aloud  the  second  letter  : 

Der  God  :  Pleas  give  this  leter  to  Santa  Claus  we  was  fraid  he 
wud  forget  to  cum  down  our  chimly  caus  we  haven't  got  eny  munny 
we  want  mor  things  but  the  words  are  to  big  for  me  to  spel  so  i  cant 
rite  em  we'll  tell  you  em  to-nite  when  we  say  our  prayers  then  you  can 


tel  Santa  Claus  an  der  god  when  you  send  the  angel  pleas  tel  him  to 
mak  papa  wel  caus  it  maks  mama  cry  for  him  to  be  sick. 

pet    frank    hal. 

Self-control  was  no  longer  possible.  Before  she  was  her- 
self aware  of  it,  Helen  Conway  was  in  her  husband's  arms, 
sobbing  like  a  heart-broken  child. 

An  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  the  library,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  alone,  since  her  husband,  although  in  the  same 
room,  was  asleep  on  the  sofa.  Placing  a  screen  between  the 
lounge  and  the  fire,  that  the  light  might  not  disturb  him, 
she  drew  her  chair  close  within  the  warmth  of  the  blaze,  and 
fell  to  pondering.  One  would  scarce  suspect  that  the  wolf 
was  at  the  door  of  this  apartment,  so  exquisite  were  its  ap- 
pointments. The  rich  carpets  and  hangings,  the  leather 
furniture,  the  well-filled  book-cases,  fine  paintings,  and 
choice  bric-a-brac  were  all  indicative  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment. 

It  was  the  old  story.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Conway  was  a 
wealthy  man — to-day,  through  unfortunate  speculation,  a 
ruined' one.  The  death -grip  was  on  his  home;  either  he 
must  sell  it,  or  submit  to  the  alternative,  viz :  foreclosure  of 
mortgage.  And  this  was  not  the  worst.  Six  months  ago, 
straining  every  nerve  to  recover  himself,  he  had  injured  his 
eye-sight.  This  had  gradually  failed  him,  till  finally  he  was 
condemned  to  darkened  chambers,  or,  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  to  inactivity.  He  dared  not  resist  this  treatment,  for 
it  was  his  only  chance  against  total  blindness. 

This  was  the  skeleton  which  Helen  Conway  boldly  faced 
that  dark  December  night. 

That  same  night  she  stole  from  her  husband's  side,  and 
the  gray  dawn  was  breaking  when  she  returned  to  the  room. 
He  had  not  missed  her.  For  four  consecutive  nights  she  did 
the  same. 

"  Helen,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this.?" 
These  were  the  words  with  which  he   greeted  her  on  the 
fourth  morning.     His  voice  was  imperatively  stern.     She 
did  not  reply.     Mr.  Conway  changed  the  form  of  his  ques- 
tion : 

"  How  am  I  to  account  for  your  mysterious  disappearance 
from  my  side,  by  day  or  by  night,  whenever  you  suppose 
that  I  am  asleep  ?  For  three  days  I  have  waited,  thinking 
you  would  volunteer  some  explanation,  but  since  you  have 
evidently  determined  not  to  do  this,  I  shall  have  to  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  demanding  one." 

"  Herbert,  can  not  you  trust  your  wife  ?     Of  course,  if  you 
request  it,  I  will  enlighten  you,  but  I  prefer  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned for  a  few  days." 
"As  you  please." 

His  tone  implied  cold  indifference.  There  was  nothing 
more  said  upon  the  subject.  Pride  had  set  its  seal  upon 
these  loving  hearts. 

What  so  sensitive  in  nature  as  a  proud  man,  whose 
strength  has  been  laid  low?  His  wife  had  recognized  his 
helplessness  and  thrown  off  her  dependence  upon  him — 
she  was  learning  to  walk  alone.  This  was  the  secret  of  her 
reticence.  Thus  did  Mr.  Conway  argue  within  himself. 
Could  his  gentle  wife  have  suspected  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts,  how  many  hours  of  pain  might  have  been  spared 
them  both.    " 

And  she— she  too,  nursed  her  pride.  What  right  had  her 
husband  to  assume  this  manner  toward  her.  Why  should  he 
treat  her  as  a  child,  simply  because  she  had  seen  fit  to  take 
a  step  alone— for  once  in  her  life  to  act  without  first  consult- 
ing him?  Well,  he  must  learn  to  trust  her — that  was  all  ! 
But  it  was  not  all.  There  were  in  store  days  of  wretched- 
ness, which  she  had  not  reckoned  upon,  misery  born  of  that 
deadly  pride,  whose  work  is  to  destroy  earthly  happiness. 

Her  health  and  spirits  visibly  failed  and  she  awaited  de- 
velopments. She  could  not  yield  now  ;  but  what  if  after 
all  her  project  failed  ?  Then  she  would  confess  all.  But  she 
grew  heart-sick  at  the  thought. 

A  week  went  by — a  week  of  miserable  suspense  to  one,  of 
utter  wretchedness  to  both.  And  then — it  was  Christmas 
Eve.  Helen  returned  to  the  library,  after  an  hour's  absence 
from  the  room.  "  If  Herbert  would  only  ask  me  where  I 
have  been,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh.  But  no,  since 
that  night  he  had  taken  no  note  of  her  coming  or  going  ; 
he  had  never  questioned  her  absence  from  him,  was  it 
extended  or  brief  Now  she  advanced  to  his  chair.  "  Hold 
fast  what  I  give  you,  Herbert."  He  looked  up  in  surprise, 
as  her  playful  tone  fell  upon  his  ear.  As  he  raised  his  head, 
he  felt  something  cold  and  hard  fall  into  his  hand.  "  What 
is  this,  Helen  ?"   he  exclaimed  in  a  half-startled  voice. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars."  Her  voice  was  choked  with  emo- 
tion as  she  thus  answered  him. 

"Another  secret  !"  ■  There  was  a  world  of  bitterness  in 
these  words  as  he  spoke  them. 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  don't  speak  that  way  to  me — you  will  break 
my  heart !" 

"  Have  done  with  mysteries,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "I  ask 
you  once  more,  what  means  this?" 

With  an  effort  she  controlled  her  voice  sufficiently  to  reply. 
"  Do  you  remember  the  night  we  read  Pet's  letter?"  A 
look  of  pain  flitted  across  her  husband's  face  as  he  nodded 
assent.  "  That  night  I  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  the 
child's  sweet  faith  should  not  be  destroyed.  This  resolution 
strengthened  my  own.  A  dozen  plans  for  filling  the  ex- 
chequer came  into  my  mind,  but  were  each  in  turn  aban- 
doned as  impracticable.  I  was  almost  desperate,  when  my 
eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  newspaper  which  1  had  been 
that  evening  reading  aloud  to  you.  My  attention  was  now 
attracted  by  a  paragraph  which  somehow  had  previously  es- 
caped my  observation :  a  list  of  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
Christmas  stories — the  first  prize,  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Once  you  told  me,  Herbert,  that  you  enumerated  among 
your  choicest  blessings  a  wife  who  was  not  endowed  with 
any  special  talent.  You  said,  moreover,  that,  in  your  opin- 
ion no  woman  who  aspired  to  fame  could  be  a  true  wife 
and  mother.  These  words  of  yours  flashed  through  my 
mind,  but  they  only  served  to  strengthen  my  resolution. 
Precisely  because  I  was  a  true  wife  and  mother,  I  determined 
to  resurrect  a  talent  which  I  had  long  since  buried.  But  to 
do  this,  I  was  forced  to  turn  night  into  day ;  to  insure  suc- 
cess, it  was  necessary  that  I  should  thus  guard  against  inter 
ruption. 

Partly  because  I  feared  opposition  from  you,  partly  be- 
cause I  wished  to  giv"e  you  a  pleasant  surprise  if  success 
crowned  my  efforts,  to  save  you  from  disappointment  in  the 
event  of  failure,  I  kept  the  matter  secret.     I  never  dreamed, 


Herbert,  that  you  would  resent  this  as  a  personal  injury. 
Your  want  of  confidence  aroused  both  pride  and  anger  in 
my  heart.  I  forgot  that  you  were  sick  and  suffering— forgot 
everything  save  that  you  distrusted  me."  Here  Helen  lifted 
her  head  from  her  husband's  shoulder,  and  kissed  his  pale 
lips.  "Oh,  my  husband,  I  have  been  so  unutterably  wretched. 
Won't  you  forgive  me  ?  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  wrong, 
but  sometimes  pride  is  stronger  even  than  love." 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her  in  the  darkness— the  next 
moment  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart.  No  word  did  he  speak. 
None  was  needed.  She  knew  better  than  he  could  tell  her, 
that  his  joy  was  not  mingled  with  pain,  that  his  proud  heart 
rebelled  against  that  fate  which  had  constituted  his  wife  the 
bread-winner,  while  it  doomed  him,  the  strong  man,  to  hope- 
less inactivity. 

Pet's  letter  was  the  "  Open  Sesame"  to  a  mine  of  wealth, 
but  its  riches  were  not  developed  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  wife's  pen  could  not  save  to  her  children  their 
home,  nor  restore  to  her  husband  his  sight ;  but  it  kept  the 
wolf  at  bay,  and  that  was  much  in  those  first  dark  hours. 
And  in  after  years,  as  she  learned  to  wield  yet  more  skil- 
fully this  weapon  of  defense,  it  served  to  hew  down  mighty 
obstacles,  which  her  loved  ones  must  else  have  stumbled 
over,  to  their  destruction.  And  withal,  she  was  not  the 
less  wife  and  mother.  She  still  found  time  to  weave  golden 
sunshine  into  her  husband's  life,  whose  affliction  rendered 
him  not  the  less  her  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 

San  Francisco,  December,  1880.  S.  R.  Heath. 


The  Dragon  of  Oldenburg-. 


In  the  great  ducal  palace  of  the  Oldenburgs  there  hangs 
an  old  drinking-horn,  guarded  as  a  most  precious  relic  by 
that  ancient  family.  It  is  a  stag's  horn,  curiously  carved 
over  the  surface  into  dragons  and  fairies,  tipped  at  the  bot- 
tom with-  pearl,  and  lined  with  pure  gold.  And  that  it 
came  into  their  possession  in  this  wise  is  firmly  believed 
by  every  good  Oldenburger  : 

It  seems  that  many  centuries  ago,  when  things  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now,  and  men  were  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  shape  of  goblins  and  elfs,  as  they  are  tempted 
now  by  him  in  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  there  lived  a 
pious  and  brave  Baron  of  Oldenburg,  Hilderick  by  name, 
who  was  kind  to  his  vassals  and  said  his  prayers,  in  spite 
of  all  the  devil  could  do. 

Hilderick  had  gone  out  one  day  to  hunt,  and,  excited  by 
the  chase,  had  ridden  away  from  his  companions  and  lost 
himself  in  the  forest.  For  hours  he  rode  on,  not  knowing 
which  way  he  was  going.  At  length,  when  he  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  thirst,  he  espied  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees  a  tall  hill. 

'He  spurred  his  jaded  horse  toward  the  eminence,  thinking 
that  possibly  he  might  see  from  the  top  either  the  turrets  of 
his  castle  or  some  sign  of  his  comrades. 

"But  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  He  could  see  from 
the  top  neither  turret  nor  horseman,  and  heard  only  the  wind 
rushing  through  the  openings  of  the  forest,  or  the  howl  of  a 
bear  from  some  dark  thicket. 

The  Baron  was  near  falling  from  his  horse,  exhausted  by 
hard  riding  and  a  raging  thirst,  when  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared behind  him,  as  if  she  had  come  up  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  beautiful  damsel  in  white,  bearing  a  drinking- 
horn  full  of  sparkling  liquor.  Softly  she  approached  the 
Baron  and  put  the  horn  in  his  hand.  Hilderick  murmured 
a  word  of  thanks— his  fatigue  would  allow  him  to  do  no 
more— and  put  the  rim  of  the  horn  to  his  lips,  when  sud- 
denly he  remembered  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  dream 
against  a  strange  lady,  who  should  come  to  him  with  a  goblet 
of  wine. 

His  thirst  was  raging,  but  he  implored  the  aid  of  his  patron 
saint,  and  dashed  the  liquor  behind  him.  His  horse  reared 
and  plunged,  for  where  so  much  as  a  drop  had  touched  his 
flank  the  skin  was  raw  and  bloody. 

The  eyes  of  the  strange  lady  shot  out  glances  of  fire.  She 
demanded  the  horn  of  the  Baron,  but  he  refused  to  give  it 
her. 

Hilderick's  eyes  started  in  fright  and  his  frame  shook,  for 
the  eyes  of  the  woman  changed  to  the  red  eyes  of  a  dragon, 
and  her  hair  grew  coarse  and  stiff,  and  her  fair  bosom 
became  coated  with  ugly  scales,  and  her  arms  became  sharp 
claws. 

The  horse  of  Hilderick  bounded  down  the  mountain,  the 
Baron  clutching  his  trophy,  and  hearing  with  dread  the 
bushes  crackling  behind  him  under  the  tread  of  the  great 
she-dragon. 

On  and  on,  straight  as  an  arrow,  flew  the  horse  of  Hilde- 
rick, his  flanks  all  bloody,  his  nostrils  panting  with  rage. 
And  on  as  fast,  through  the  terrible  forest,  came  the  roaring 
paces  of  the  maddened  dragon. 

The  Baron  saw  at  length  that  he  was  approaching  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom,  but  his  foe  was  near  upon  him,  and 
he  felt  her  hot  breath  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace. 

At  length  the  horse  of  Hilderick  fell  exhausted.  The 
knight  uttered  a  prayer,  and  looking  around  saw  that  he 
was  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  the 
dragon  had  vanished. 

When  the  horse  of  Hilderick  had  recovered  himself,  the 
Baron  rode  home  to  his  castle  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  said 
for  his  deliverance.  His  people  rejoiced  as  much  as  he,  for 
he  was  kind  to  his  vassals.  It  was  without  doubt,  they  said, 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Satan  to  buy  the  allegiance  of  the 
Baron.  And  it  was  a  boast  with  them  in  years  after— the 
good  knight  Hilderick,  who,  though  dyjng  with  thirst,  would 
not  take  drink  from  the  Evil  One. 

The  proof  of  the  story  is  that  there  is  still  a  race  of  horses 
in  the  neighborhood  with  white  spots  on  their  flank,  called 
the  breed  of  the  Dragon.  And  what  is  still  stronger,  indeed 
irrefragable,  is  the  fact  that  the  drinking-horn  is  still  hanging 
in  an  old  cabinet  of  the  Palace  of  Oldenburg. 


It  is  announced  that  in  preparing  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  London  Graphic  the  work  of  artists,  engravers  and 
authors  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  production  has  cost  in 
our  money  $15,000,  the  paper  $25,000,  and  the  printing  and 
electrotyping  $30,000.  The  gross  weight  of  paper  used  for 
the  number  is  upwards  of  120  tons,  and  400,000  is  the  num- 
ber of  copies  issued. 
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"Denied  ef  he  hezn't  kep'  his  promise!"  laughed  Sam 
Billings,  hurrying  to  assist  in  opening  the  door.  As  soon  as 
this  was  accomplished,  a  shapeless  form,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  flakes  of  snow,  staggered  into  the  room.  The 
form  stood  for  an  instant,  rigid;  then  it  wavered, reeled,  and 
fell  prone.  A  low  murmur,  "I've  made  the  trip, thank  God!" 
and  darkness  gathered  over  the  under  standing  of  the  "  Mar- 
quis of  Nithsdale." 

"  He's  fainted,  boys,"  cried  Smith,  springing  to  the  side  of 
the  prostrate  man.  "  Here,  some  o'  you  galoots  rub  his 
hands.  Sam,  take  off  them  boots.  Strip  yerselves,  some  o' 
ye,  an5  give  the  ol'  man  somethin3  dry  to  put  on."  While  is- 
suing these  orders,  Ben  was  rapidly  reducing  the  shapeless 
form  to  something  like  humanity. 

"Turkeys,  by  the  hide  of  a  grizzly  !"  he  exclaimed;  "three 
of  'em.  Derned  ef  he  hezn't  packed  them  birds  nigh  onto 
sixty  mile;  an' pertatoes,  an' onions — them's  fur  the  scurvy 
— an'  bread,  by  jingo!  an'  coffee,  or  I'rn  a  liar.  An1 — boys, 
handle  ol'  Tom  gently.  Git  right  down  on  yer  knees  an'  thank 
him.  He's  an  angel  come  down  from  glory,  and  we're  a  lot 
o'  d — d  mean,  mis'able  hounds  to  ever  doubt  his  word.  I'm 
wuss'n  a  coyote  —  I'm  a  Chinaman.  Hullo!  w'at's  this? 
Whisky,  by  the  holy  smoke  !  Here,  hold  on  thar  ! — pry 
open  them  teeth,  an'  chuck  in  a  pint  or  two  o'  this.  Thet'll 
fetch  him.  Every  drop  o'  thet  whisky  is  wuth  a  twenty-dol- 
lar gold  piece  to  ev'ry  one  of  us;  but  ef  one  swig'd  save 
ev'ry  life  in  this  yer  shebang,  not  one  o'  ye  should  hev  a 
smell  till  we  fetch  ol'  Tom  through." 

The  whisky  revived  the  old  man,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
In  a  few  moments  more  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  as  he  rose 
from  the  floor  a  great  shout  went  up  spontaneous  from  that 
little  crowd  of  starving  men — a  hoarse  shout  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  that, ascending  to  the  courts  of  heaven, drowned 
the  swelling  anthems  of  a  Christian  world — a  shout  that 
hushed  the  praises  of  worshiping  millions,  and  in  the  pure 
music  of  grateful  hearts  mingled  with  and  mellowed  the  ho- 
sannahs  of  the  angelic  hosts. 

Then,  while  preparations  for  the  feast  were  in  progress, 
old  Tom  told  the  story  of  his  perils  and  hardships — how  he 
had  braved  the  tempest  through  the  gulches  of  the  Grizzly 
Range,  how  he  lost  his  way  in  Cow  Creeek  Meadows,  how  he 
struggled  through  the  shifting  drifts  of  Tamarack  Flat,  and 
then  how  he  nearly  lost  his  life  swimming  the  raging  waters 
of  the  Tuolumne.  Then  he  related  how  he  dragged  him- 
self from  the  icy  torrent,  and,  not  daring  to  rest  for  an  in- 
stant, battled  on,  on,  on  through  the  night,  until  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  snow-belt,  slipping  and  sliding  through  snow 
and  slush,  his  ankles  swollen  by  the  leathern  straps  of  his 
snow-shoes,  chilled  to  the  bone,  his  hands  so  numb  that  he 
could  scarcely  wield  his  long,  heavy  guide-pole,  until  he 
reached  the  welcome  shelter  of  Northrup's  just  as  the  gray 
dawn  was  breaking  through  the  clouds  to  the  eastward. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  trip,  boys,  but  I  made  it,"  he  continued ; 
"an'  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  have  seen  the 
boys  at  Northrup's  hustle  'round  and  organize  a  relief  party 
as  soon  as  I  told  them  how  we  were  fixed.  They're  coming, 
boys — they'll  be  here  in  a  few  hours.  I  couldn't  wait  for 
them,  and  came  on  ahead.  They've  got  to  sled  it  in  ;  and 
where  there  is  no  trail  it's  slow  work,  you  know.  But  they 
are  coming,  and  we're  saved.  I  would  have  returned  yester- 
day, but  I  was  too  exhausted  to  travel,  and  stayed  overnight 
at  Northrup's.  The  trip  back  wasn't  so  bad,  but  I  think  I 
broke  my  ankle  coming  over  Grizzly  Range.  I  slipped  and 
fell,  and  when  I  got  up  I  nearly  fainted  with  the  pain.  It  was 
the  pain  that  made  me  faint  just  now.  I  wish  you'd  look  at 
it,  Ben,  and  see  what's  the  matter. 

"Why  didn't  you  Lell  us  before?"  was  the  indignant  in- 
quiry of  Smith.  "  Yer  a  purty  cuss  to  set  a-gassin'  thar  'ith 
a  broken  leg,  a-tellin'  us  what  ye've  done  fur  us,  an'  Iettin'  us 
lay  'round  like  a  passel  o'  coyote  pups  waitin' fur  the'r  grub." 
An  examination  of  the  injured  limb  showed  that  the  ankle 
had  received  a  severe  sprain — that  was  all.  But  the  legs 
and  feet  were  terribly  swollen  from  the  pressure  of  the  snow- 
shoe  straps.  Willing  hands  were  soon  at  work  attending  to 
the  injuries.  Whisky  was  plentifully  applied,  and  shirts 
were  torn  into  bandages  ;  and  when  Billings  and  Martin,  who 
had  been  officiating  as  cooks,  announced  dinner,  Stoddart 
was  resting  in  comparative  ease.  It  was  a  glorious  feast — 
that  Christmas  dinner  in  the  heart  of  the  snow-mantled  Sier- 
ra. And  perhaps  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world  no  dinner  afforded  more  heartfelt  enjoyment,  for  it  was 
eaten  by  famished  men.  The  vegetables  were  divided  among 
those  afflicted  with  scurvy,  Smith,  Homer,  and  Stoddart 
persistently  refusing  to  touch  them.  It  was  a  meal  over 
which  no  grace  was  said,  for  these  wild,  bearded  men  knew 
but  little  of  such  formalities.  But  there  was  a  cordiality, 
a  deep  and  abiding  gratitude  accompanying  it  that  more 
than  compensated  for  the  hollow  conventionalities  of  ordi- 
nary Christmas  dinners. 

And  no  thought  was  taken  of  the  morrow?  Had  old  Tom 
not  promised  that  the  relief  would  surely  reach  them  in  a 
few  hours?  And  had  old  Tom  not  proved  that  his  promises 
were  infallible?  But  the  following  day  passed  and  no  relief 
— and  a  blinding  snow-storm  raging.  Scarcely  an  hour  went 
by  during  the  day  or  night  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  snow- 
bound did  not  force  his  way  out  into  the  tempest  and  cry 
aloud  for  the  help  that  delayed.  How  feeble  the  voice  of  a 
human  sounds  through  the  whirling  snow-flakes  of  a  moun- 
tain storm — how  dull  and  dead,  how  echoless.  Hour  after 
hour  they  shouted— nay,  shrieked — from  that  lonely  spot  in 
the  Sierra  fastnesses,  and  no  answering  shout  replied  to  glad- 
den their  sinking  hearts.  And  still  the  snow-flakes  fell,  drift- 
ing, whirling,  driving.  Once  more  the  pangs  of  hunger  fast- 
ened upon  the  vitals  of  these  strong,  all-enduring  men.  Like 
the  vultures  that  tore  at  the  liver  of  Tityus,  these  pangs  were 
remorseless,  and  gave  no  surcease  save  in  troubled  sleep, 
when  visions  of  rich  and  abundant  banquets  came  to  mock 
these  famine-stricken  wretches,  disabled  by  wounds  and  dis- 
ease— as  helpless  as  cattle  penned  for  slaughter.  On  two 
occasions  Ben  Smith  and  Jerry  Homer — the  only  able-bodied 
men  in  the  camp — attempted  to  cross  the  Grizzly  Range  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  relief,  but  the  storm  drove  them 
back.  Even  old  Tom,  had  he  been  as  strong  as  he  was  two 
weeks  before,  could  not  have  beaten  his  way  through  the 
tempest.  Eight  days  had  now  passed  since  that  memorable 
Christmas  feast,  and  the  condition  of  the  men  was  truly  piti- 
able. Martin  and  Billings  were  little  better  than  gibbering 
idiots.  Everything  eatable  had  been  chewed  to  pulp  and 
shreds,  and  those  who  could  least  endure  the  frightful  pangs 


that  racked  them,  were  chewing  pine  leaves  and  fir  twigs, 
which  Smith  (iron-muscled)  brought  in  from  the  outside. 
Smith  was  the  only  stay  of  the  camp  now,  and  even  he 
seemed  about  to  succumb.  Then,  like  a  horrible  nightmare, 
the  awful  problem  was  again  mooted — not  by  innuendo  this 
time,  but  openly,  with  muttered  curses,  by  men  who  glared 
ravenously  upon  each  other,  eager  to  ply  the  deadly  knife  to 
appease  the  now  unendurable  fever  that,  raged  within  them. 
They  no  longer  went  to  the  door.  They  were  consulting 
who  should  die  to  save  the  rest. 

Think  of  it,  you  who  gather  about  the  bounteous  board  ! 
Think  of  the  horrors  that  nine  or  ten  days  (God  knows  how 
short  a  time  it  is)  without  food  will  produce  in  the  human 
frame.  Think  of  it,  and  thanK  the  Giver  of  all  good  that 
you  are  permitted  to  partake  of  a  luxurious  repast.  Nay,  if 
you  have  but  salt  to  relish  your  bread,  and  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  wash  it  down,  thank  Him  whose  advent  to  the  world 
you  are  rejoicing  over,  that  you  are  provided  for  so  gener- 
ously. Thank  Him  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and  mur- 
mur not,  for  to  murmur  is  an  insult  to  Him  whom  you  wor- 
ship. 

"  We'll  draw  lots,"  said  Ben  Smith,  in  a  husky  whisper. 
His  tongue  was  thick  and  black. 

"  Hurry  up,  then  ;  we  can't  stand  it  much  longer.  Let's 
know  who  it  is,"  moaned  Homer,  in  a  gurgling,  crackling 
voice,  his  fleshless  fingers  clutching  nervously,  and  his  dull 
eyes  rolling  in  their  sockets. 

"  No,  no  !  Not  while  I  live,  boys — not  while  I  live."  In 
piteous  accents  old  Tom  Stoddart  put  in  his  protest,  as  he 
crawled,  weak  and  almost  helpless,  from  a  corner  where  he 
had  been  crouching  during  the  consultation.  "  I'm  old  and 
useless,  boys.  I've  fought  my  fight.  My  end  is  near.  And 
if  my  poor  body  can  alleviate  your  sufferings,  you  are  more 
than  welcome  to  it.  I  can  not  bear  to  die  the  slow,  lingering 
death  that  has  fastened  upon  me.     Let  me  be  the  victim." 

"  No,  Tom  ;  you  have  earned  the  right  to  live.  We  owe 
our  miserable  lives  to  you,"  said  Homer. 

"Tom,  you've  done  too  much  for  us  already.  One  of  us 
must  die  for  you — only  one  is  needed.  The  relief  will  be  on 
hand  soon  enough  after  it's  all  over.  It'll  come  one  life  too 
late — but  what's  the  odds  ?  We'd  a  starved  to  death  ef  thet 
life  hedn't  gone  out.  It's  our  only  chance.  Ef  ye'll  only 
think  a  minit,  ye'll  understan1  why  the  relief  don't  come. 
They've  got  to  cross  the  Tuolumne.  The  river's  up,  an' 
the  ferry's  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  whar  you  crossed. 
Thet  makes  a  trip  o'  sixty  or  eighty  miles  outof  a  straight 
line,  through  a  rough  kentry,  an'  this  damnable  blizzard 
howlin'  over  'em.  No  wonder  they  ain't  here.  But  we  can't 
wait — we're  down  to  cases." 

A  death-like  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  scene  during 
Smith's  short,  hoarse  speech— even  the  storm  had  ceased. 

"Then,  boys,  if  you  won't  do  it  for  me,  I'll  save  you  the 
trouble.  I  wanted  to  die  like  a  soldier,  as  if  my  face  were 
fronting  the  foe;  but  you  refuse,  and  I  must  sacrifice  myself." 

Old  Tom  had  raised  himself  to  his  feet  during  these  words, 
and  gradually  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  his  trembling  hand  sought  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  before  the  stupefied  spectators  could 
make  a  movement  a  derringer  gleamed  beside  his  temple. 

"  Boys,  the  heart  of  the  Bruce  put  the  Moors  to  flight. 
The  blood  of  the  Bruce  flows  through  my  heart.  May  it  put 
the  devils  of  famine  to  flight  after  old  Tom  is  gone.  Boys, 
divide  my  heart  among  you." 

He  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  crash — shouts— a  confused 
medley  of  sounds,  and  a  rush  for  the  door.  The  cap  on  the 
derringer  had  snapped.  Old  Tom's  life  was  saved,  and  relief 
had  arrived. 

III. — His  Best  Friend. 

Christmas  morning,  1877.  Midnight  of  Christmas  eve 
had  just  passed,  and  the  bells  of  Sonora  were  chiming  mer- 
rily. Clanging  from  engine-house  tower,  tinkling  through 
the  streets,  and  booming  from  church  belfrys.  Swinging, 
ringing,  jangling.  Ever  and  anon  through  the  clear,  cold  air 
of  the  early  morning  came  the  shouts  of  happy  boys  and  the 
musical  laughter  of  innocent  girls. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will toward  men." 

The  anthem  rose  and  fell  in  harmonious  cadences,  now 
sinking  to  a  murmur  like  the  rippling  of  distant  waters,  now 
swelling  like  a  paean  of  joyful  praise.  Bonfires  blazed,  and 
occasionally  a  rocket  shot  up,  and  bursting  fell  in  a  shower 
of  brilliant  stars.  The  town  was  aglow.  The  people  were 
celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  a  good,  old-fashioned 
way.  All  was  joy,  merriment,  happiness.  Not  a  thought  of 
sorrow,  for 

"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer." 

Good  cheer,  indeed,  to  the  prosperous,  good  cheer  to  the 
warmly  clad,  good  cheer  to  those  who  know  not  what  it  is 
to  want,  to  sorrow,  to  despair. 

In  a  miserable  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  a  man  lay 
dying  by  inches.  Crippled  by  rheumatism,  racked  by  a 
thousand  agonies,  "an  hungered  and  athirst,"  his  soul  was 
tearing  itself  loose  from  a  decrepit,  useless,  helpless  body. 
In  the  midst  of  revelry,  while  joy-bells  pealed  their  melodi- 
ous notes,  the  noble  heart  of  a  hero  was  breaking.  Forsaken 
by  the  world,  starving  while  surrounded  by  plenty,  a  being 
as  knightly  as  Bayard  himself  was  wailing  out  the  agony  of 
his  supreme  despair. 

" '  O  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ! '  He  who  was 
born  to-day  uttered  those  words  when  a  heartless  people 
hung  him  on  the  cross.  I,  the  scion  of  a  great  and  noble 
house,  am  dying  like  a  kenneled  dog,  in  misery  and  despair. 
Oh,  that  I  had  been  selfish  like  other  men.  Oh,  that  I  had 
crouched,  and  fawned,  and  begged,  or,  like  Lazarus,  crawled 
to  catch  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  I 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  this.  Oh,  yes,  you  jangling 
bells,  ring  out,  ring  on,  but  don't  remind  those  who  listen 
that  old  Tom  Stoddart  is  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  a 
hole  where  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate  for  the  cobwebs 
that  cover  the  window-panes.  They  called  me  crazy — what 
could  I  expect  ?  What  could  a  crack-brain,  a  poor,  harm- 
less idiot  expect  from  an  intelligent,  a  high-souled,  pure,  and 
immaculate  world.  Forced  to  perform  menial  duties  for  the 
dregs  of  men,  I  received  naught  but  their  scorn.  O  my 
God  !  these  horrible  agonies.  Why  am  I  afflicted  ?  What 
great  and  irreparable  wrong  have  I  done  ?  What  unpardon- 
able sin  have  I  committed  that  I  should  suffer?     Who  is 


there  in  this  whole  town  that  I  have  not  performed  favors 
for?  The  fingers  of  both  hands  "will  not  suffice  to  number 
the  men  I  have  succored — attended  in  sickness — whose  pil- 
lows I  have  smoothed,  whose  brows  I  have  bathed— and 
now  I  am  dying  alone,  uncared  for,  forgotten.  '  Oh,  but  I 
paid  you,'  they  will  say.  Yes,  poverty  compelled  me  to  ac- 
cept your  miserable  pittance,  and  there,  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned,  the  obligation  ended.  But  is  that  a  reason  why 
you  should  forget  me?  Is  that  a  reason  why,  especially  at 
this  joyful  season,  you  should  wrap  yourselves  more  closely 
within  yourselves  and  refuse  to  cast  a  crust  to  the  dog  who 
labored  so  faithfully  and  so  well  for  your  comfort  and  your 
advantage  ?  *  But  you  never  asked  my  assistance,'  said  one 
of  my  friends.  No,  and  I  would  die  as  I  am  dying  rather 
than  ask  it.  Must  a  man  be  a  beggar  to  force  the  world  to 
remember  him  ?  A  week  ago  I  was  laid  upon  my  back, 
crippled,  unable  even  to  crawl — dashed  to  earth  by  disease 
contracted  in  the  cause  of  others.  Eureka  Valley  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  It  was  that  exposure,  and  the  hard- 
ships I  passed  through  then,  that  has  brought  me  to  this. 
And  not  one  of  them  has  been  man  enough  to  seek  me  out 
and  ask  me  how  I  fared.  But  no,  I'll  not  be  unjust.  They 
didn't  know  my  plight.  I  looked  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 
My  limbs  appeared  as  supple.  It  is  true  I  wore  rags,  I  was 
queer  in  my  ways,  but  that  was  my  normal  condition.  I 
was  'only  old  Tom,'  and  it  was  to  be  expected.  No,  I  won't 
judge  those  men.  Had  any  one  of  them  received  a  single 
hint  of  my  true  condition  they  would  have  flown  to  my  assist- 
ance. They  would  come  now,  they  would  risk  their  lives 
for  me.     But  it  is  too  late,  too  late  ! " 

He  paused,  and  fumbled  under  his  pillow.  He  drew  forth 
a  derringer,  carressing  it  tremblingly,  in  the  utter  darkness, 
and  resumed : 

"The  price  of  a  dinner — perhaps  two.  But  how  can  I  use 
you  to  purchase  them  ?  What  messenger  will  come  to  bear 
you  away  to  the  place  where  death  may  be  exchanged  for 
the  staple  of  life  ?  You  played  me  false  once,  on  a  similar 
occasion  when  despair  gnawed  at  my  vitals,  an  occasion 
when,  if  you  had  done  your  duty,  I  might  have  died  the 
death  of  a  hero,  a  god-like  death,  the  fame  of  which  would 
have  rung  through  the  world,  and  crowned  my  memory  with 
a  fleeting  halo  of  glory.  Will  you  fail  me  now?  A  few 
moments  will  tell  the  tale.  I  will  wait  until  the  cocks  crow. 
I  will  play  with  my  agonies  as  a  child  plays  with  a  toy.  I 
will  dandle  them  and  fondle  them.  1  will  laugh  at  them. 
Hunger,  do  your  worst!  I  have  here  encased  in  this  little  iron 
tube  an  antidote  for  all  your  venom.  Ha,  ha  !  to  think  that 
modern  civilization  has  taught  the  apothecaries  of  murder 
how  to  put  up  leaden  pills  of  death  in  such  homeopathic 
doses.  At  the  crowing  of  the  first  cock,  old  Tom  will  erase 
the  bar  sinister  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Marquis  of 
Nithsdale." 

The  hours  dragged,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  wretched 
hovel — the  banished  heir  of  the  house  of  Nithsdale  was 
awaiting  the  signal  of  his  doom.  At  last,  just  as  the  gray 
streaks  o.f  dawn  were  silvering  with  the  sun-shafts  of  the 
coming  day,  clear  and  shrill  came  the  triumphant  trumpet- 
ing of  the  morning-greeting  cock.  But  his  notes  were  not 
answered  by  the  derringer's  angry  yelp.  The  soul  of  a  hero 
had  winged  its  flight  beyond  the  stars,  on  wings  unstained 
by  the  grime  of  powder.  Death,  kinder  to  this  broken, 
abandoned  hulk  of  humanity  than  mere  worldly  friends  had 
been,  mercifully  chilled  that  noble  heart,  and  saved  those 
wrinkled,  toil-worn  hands  from  the  stain  of  self-murder. 
Death  had  erased  the  bar  sinister  from  the  escutcheon  of 
the  Marquis  of  Nithsdale. 

IV. — Reparation. 
The  Raveley  family  had  invited  all  their  friends  to  a 
grand  Christmas  dinner.  The  Raveleys  were  an  aristocratic 
"set"  as  "sets"  were  graded  in  the  little  village  of  Sonora, 
and  this  banquet  was  to  be  fully  as  aristocratic  as  the  "set" 
from  which  it  originated.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty  peo- 
ple, exclusive  of  the  family,  and  the  silverware  that  glittered 
on  the  table  was  an  heir-loom  in  the  Raveley  family,  having 
been  presented  some  time  about  the  Revolutionary  period 
to  the  paternal  great-great-grandmother  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  wedding.  The  gathering  was  almost  brilliant.  The 
Snobleys  came  in  all  their  glory,  Maria  (or  "Marie"  as  she 
delighted  to  call  herself )  clad  in  gros  grain  silk;  Matilda, 
her  young  sister  (dim.,  Tillie),  looking  like  a  gilded  lily  in 
her  brocaded  satin ;  and  the  maternal  parent,  fair,  fat,  and 
in  the  nether  shadow  of  fifty,  looking  so  dowager-like  and 
haughty,  that  you  would  never  harbor  the  suspicion  that  old 
Snobley  had  sold  bacon  and  shovels  at  Hawkins's  Bar  "in  the 
days  of  gold."  Reginald  Snobley,  whose  pseudo  reputation 
of  being  "a  little  wild,"  greatly  enhanced  his  social  stand- 
ing among  his  fair  acquaintances,  accompanied  his  mother 
and  sisters  resplendent  in  a  cut-away  broadcloth  coat,  and  a 
meteoric  neck-tie  ;  old  Snobley,  portly  and  good-natured, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  plethoric  bank  account,  and 
worshiped  by  fawning  sycophants  as  the  principal  owner  of 
the  Humbug  mine.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  Archibald 
Kramer,  widow,  quiet,  self-possessed,  and  bearing  about  with 
her  a  tinge  of  romance,  superinduced  by  the  mysterious  fate 
of  her  husband,  who  disappeared  about  the  year  1S56,  and 
had  never  been  heard  from  since.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Dibbletons  were  not  forgotten,  and  they  arrived  in  state, 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter.  They  were  not  rich  (Levi 
Dibbleton  was  only  a  village  lawyer,  with  aspirations  to  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench),  but  superlatively  aristocratic — 
first  families  of  Virginia,  exiles  of  the  old  Dominion  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Frank  Sewell  (whom  his  de- 
tractors persisted  in  designating  "a  squirt  "),  a  clerk  in  Dib- 
bleton's  office,  was  also  invited,  and  enchanted  the  assem- 
bled female  goslings  with  his  studied  sarcasms.  Byronic 
melancholy  and  Burtonian  misanthropy  was  his  forte.  Had 
he  not  been  old  man  Raveley's  first  partner  in  the  days  when 
all  men  in  California  were  equals,  Jim  Slater  would  scarcely 
have  found  his  way  into  that  select  circle — so  vulgar,  not 
sufficiently  saturated  with  the  cologne  water  of  "good 
society,"  too  free  with  his  opinions,  positive,  ungrammalical 
in  his  conversation — faugh  !  Little  Miss  Hunniwell,  the 
withered  old  maid,  so  gentle,  and,  above  all,  so  resigned  to 
her  terrible  fate  matrimonial.  Following  this  advance  guard 
came  a  shoal  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  county  officials.  Dr. 
Isaac  Jennings,  the  wit ;  Dr.  Julius  Morgue,  the  little,  volatile 
Belgian,  whose  sole  ambition  seemed  to  be  centered  in  an 
endeavor  to  obtain   charge  of  the  county  1    ipital ;    Ned 
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Cummings,  attorney-at-law,  hail-fellow  well- met,  wily  poli- 
tician, sharp  criminal  practitioner  ;  Abner  Warley,  ex-county 
judge,  a  latter-day  Chesterfield,  excellent  in  the  way  of  ele- 
gant stories,  unexceptionable  in  their  character,  boudoir 
recitals  requiring  no  diagrams  to  reveal  their  application  ; 
Charlie  Morton,  county  clerk,  a  born  gentleman,  affable, 
obliging,  and  devoted  to  the  flute  ;  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son, lay  figures,  not  remarkable  for  anything  particular,  ex- 
cept their  bass,  tenor,  and  falsetto  voices  and  nimble-heeled 
waltzing  proclivities.  (Why,  they  were  so  accomplished  that 
they  could  boast  of  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
"  German  !") 

The  dinner  was  an  exceedingly  decorous  affair,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  No  vulgar  clattering  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  clashing  of  crockery,  no  unseemly  haste  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  soup.  Slater,  alone,  persisted  in  contrasting 
himself  with  the  balance  of  the  company,  by  eating  with  his 
knife  and  interpolating  remarks  about  the  pork  and  beans, 
he  and  "old  Bill  Raveley"  had  devoured  at  various  primitive 
Christmas  repasts  ranging  through  the  series  of  years  be- 
ginning in  1850,  and  ending  in  1S60.  Mrs.  Raveley,  a  really 
sensible  woman,  unspoiled  by  her  husband's  comfortable  in- 
come, humored  the  old  man  in  his  reminiscent  mood,  but  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  conversation  jarred  upon  the 
super-sensitive  nerves  of  the  haughty  female  Snobleys. 

"  Isn't  it  really  a  shame  that  Mr.  Yelret  could  not  be  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion?"  simpered  the  youngest  Miss  Raveley, 
late  of  a  metropolitan  seminary.  Mr.  Velret  was  the  pastor 
under  whom  the  Raveleys  and  Snobleys  sat  while  the  sanct- 
uary dripped. 

'•  It  is  really  too  bad,"  assented  Miss  "Marie"  Snobley, 
"but  I  suppose  his  Christmas  duties  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  pleasure." 

"A  wedding,"  explained  Miss  Mattie  Dibbleton. 

0  Not  much  of  an  affair,"  quietly  remarked  Mattie,  "  only 
■  Sallie  Evans  and  her  fellow." 

"Oh  !"  (Omues.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  "  only  Sallie  Evans," 
was  an  orphan  girl  who  earned  her  own  living  in  a  vulgar 
dress-making  establishment,  and  that  "her  fellow"  was  Joe 
Humphreys,  a  young  man  who,  by  steady  industry  and  sober 
habits  had  acquired,  at  his  trade  of  blacksmithing,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  set  up  housekeeping  and  consummate  a  long- 
standing courtship  existing  between  himself  and  "his  girl." 

"  Love  in  a  cottage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  remarked 
Sewell,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Love  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  I  should  say,"  added  Reginald 
Snobley. 

"  Bully  fur  the  gal,"  blurted  Slater,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
turkey.  "  Glory  in  her  spunk,  by  jingo."  That  remark  put 
a  damper  on  the  wedding  business,  and  it  was  dropped  in- 
stanter. 

"What  was  the  text  to-day,  Tillie?"  inquired  Miss  Adele 
Raveley.  "  I've  been  so  busy  all  day  arranging  things,  that 
I  could  not  possibly  attend  the  morning  service."  Miss  Tillie 
became  pensive. 

"  Something  or  other  in  Psalms,"  she  murmured  ;  "some- 
thing about — mamma,  you  know  what  it  was?  I've  forgot- 
ten it  entirely." 

"  New  feather  in  some  other  woman's  bonnet,"  muttered 
the  graceless  Reginald,  his  insulted  sister  rewarding  him 
with  one  of  those  peculiarly  scornful  glances  which  only  a 
woman  laboring  with  suppressed  anger  can  bestow. 

"Really,  my  dear,  my  memory  is  so  bad,  that  really  I 
couldn't  rehearse  the  text,"  answered  the  maternal  Snobley. 
"  I  believe  it  was  something  about  crowns,  and  paths,  and 
fatness,  or  something  of  that  kind,"  she  added  dubiously. 

"  '  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy 
paths  drop  fatness,'"  came  reverently  from  the  thin  lips  of 
little  Miss  Hunniwell. 

"  Why,  what  a  memory  you  have,  Margaret,"  was  the  flat- 
tering comment  of  "  Marie"  Snobley. 

■'  Mixed  metaphor,"  sneered  Sewell. 

"And  oh,  it  was  such  a  lovely  sermon,"  said  Miss  Tillie, 
her  face  lighting  up  with  the  recollection  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  treat  she  had  enjoyed.  "  It  was  all  about  the 
season,  you  know,  and  the  happy  thoughts,  and  calm  desires 
we  should  entertain.  And  we  shouldn't  forget  the  poor,  you 
know-,  for  they  are  always  with  us." 

"An'  likely  to  stay,  ef  they  ain't  attended  to,"  interrupted 
Slater,  reaching  for  the  pickle  plate. 

"And  we  ought  to  care  for  the  unfortunate,  and  give  from 
our  store  sufficient  to  lift  them  above  want,"  continued  Miss 
Snobley. 

"  W'ich  we  don't  do  wuth  a  continental,"  interjected  Sla- 
ter. 

"And  we  ought  to  remember  that  He  who  was  born  on 
this  day  was  lowly,  and  humble,  and  meek,  and  we  should 
strive  to  emulate  His  life,  and  walk  in  His  paths." 

"  I  reckon  most  of  us  has  lost  the  trail,  then,"  muttered 
the  incorrigible  Slater,  as  he  wiped  a  beard  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  Grand  Turk.  (He  wiped  it  on  the  table- 
cloth !)  Miss  Snobley  took  no  notice  of  the  ancient  Argo- 
naut's interruption,  but  pursued  the  voluble  tenor  of  her  dis- 
course as  if  such  an  individual  never  had  an  existence. 

"And  we  shouldn't- be  content  with  simply  waiting  for 
charity  to  come  to  us,  but  we  should  go  to  charity " 

"  Mohammed  and  his  mountain,"  explained  Sewell. 

"  We  should  look  about  us  and  endeavor  to  bring  the 
children  of  poverty  into  the  broad  light  of  our  beneficence 
— wasn't  that  a  real  lovely  figure  of  speech  !  And  we 
shouldn't  trust  to  appearances  in  our  search  for  the  needy, 
for  oftentimes  those  who  are  most  in  want,  are  the  oftenest 
neglected.  Pride,  you  know,  frequently  prevents  us  from  ap- 
proaching the  object  upon  whom  our  charity  should  be  be-  I 
stowed — pride  in  the  object,  you  understand." 

"  I  know  one  case  in  pint,"  remarked  Slater,  preparing  to 
make  an  assault  on  a  side  dish. 

"Whose  case  is  that,  Mr.  Slater?"  inquired  Mrs.  Raveley. 

"  Colonel  Tom  Stoddart's."  Slater's  reply  was  greeted 
by  a  general  laugh.  "  Ye  needn't  laugh,  my  friends ;  I  know 
w'at  I'm  talkin'  about,"  he  continued.  "  Thet  ol'  man  hes 
more  ginooine,  diamon'  plated  pride  locked  up  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  'n  any  three  kings  in  God's  universe." 

"How  about  a  king  full?"  inquired  the  witty  Jennings. 
Whereat,  young  Snobley,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  the  witticism,  almost  perpetrated  a 
breach  of  decorum  by  guffawing  in  the  most  vulgar  and  un- 
anstocratic  manner  imaginable. 


"  Don't  know  nothin'  'bout  kings  full,"  retorted  Slater, 
"  but  I've  seen  folks  thet  wasn't  kings  by  a  derned  sight,  fuller 
'n  ol'  Stoddart  ever  was,  an'  folks  thet  don't  go  the'r  bot- 
tom dollar  on  the  ol'  man,  'cause  he's  a  poor  mis'rable 
sort  of  a  galoot  thet  don't  beg,  an'  goes  half  naked,  an'  half 
starved  in  consequence.  Why,  the  ol'  man's  a  standin'  josh 
'ith  all  the  boys  in  town.  I  never  see  'em  josh  the  ol'  man, 
'cause  'twouidn't  be  healthy  fur  'em  ef  I  did,  but  I've  heerd 
of  it.  I  ain't  'lowin'  thet  he's  all  right  in  his  upper  story,  but 
down  here  he's  true  blue,  ye  betcher  sweet  life."  And  Slater 
brought  his  fist  against  the  region  of  his  heart  with  a  re- 
sounding thud. 

"  Calls  himself  the  Marquis  of  Nithsdale,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  don't  he  ?  "  inquired  Brown. 

"  Says  he  fought  at  Navarino,"  remarked  Dibbleton. 

"  Belongs  to  the  engine  company — heart  and  soul  wrapped 
up  in  fire  business,"  added  Jones. 

"  Always  hard  up,"  ventured  Robinson. 

"  Never  borrows  a  cent,"  said  old  Snobley. 

"  And  I've  heard  that  he  has  performed  many  kind  acts 
for  people  as  poor  or  poorer  than  himself,"  was  Miss  Hun- 
niwell's  comment. 

"  Yer  mighty  right,  Miss.  He  was  a  bully  good  Samarian, 
an'  no  mistake,  an'  titer's  more'n  one  in  this  yer  town  thet'll 
hev  cause  to  remember  ol'  Tom,  now  ye  hear  my  gentle 
racket,"  said  Slater. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  had  his  Christmas  dinner,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Raveley. 

"  I'll  bet  a  chaw  o'  terbacker  he  ain't  hed  a  toothful  to- 
day," replied  Slater. 

"Then  I'll  see  that  he  has  as  nice  a  meal  as  anybody  in 
Sonora,"  w^as  the  generous  decision  of  the  hostess. 

"The  old  man  seems  to  be  a  prime  favorite,"  remarked 
Sewell.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  and  inscribe  his  virtues  upon  it  in  raised  let- 
ters." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  that 
laudable  object,  my  dear  sir."  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Velret 
who  spoke.  He  had  entered  unperceived  in  time  to  catch 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  and  hear  Sewell's  heartless  re- 
mark. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Yelret,  how  do  you  do  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Raveley.  "  Won't  you  take  a  seat  and  join  us  ?  We're  not 
half  through  yet." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  the  clergyman.  "  I  simply 
dropped  in  to  see  how  you  all  fared,  and  I  should  not  have 
made  the  remark  that  announced  my  presence  had  it  not 
been  for  what  Mr.  Sewell  said  in  relation  to  one  who  is  at 
present  in  more  need  of  a  tribute  to  his  memory  than  a 
Christmas  repast." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Raveley. 

"Poor  old  Tom  Stoddart  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  Mrs. 
Raveley." 

"  Dead  !" 

"Dead." 

******* 

It  was  the  most  impressive  funeral  ever  seen  in  the 
county.  He. .was  buried  under  the  auspices  of  Cataract  En- 
gine Company,  No.  1,  and  the  long  line  of  red-shirted  fire- 
men, the  draped  and  garlanded  engines  and  hose  carriages, 
headed  by  the  local  brass  band  moaning  death  dirges,  the 
long-roll  of  the  muffled  drums  and  the  nodding  plumes  of 
the  sable  hearse,  all  contributed  to  render  the  spectacle  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  As  the 
cortege  passed  down  the  street  the  merchants  closed  their 
doors,  and  even  the  children  left  their  play  and  followed  the 
slowly-moving  procession  to  the  pine-embowered  cemetery 
on  the  hill  beyond  the  town.  Here  the  last  sad  rites  were 
performed,  and  as  the  soulful  strains  of 

"  Xearer.  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee," 

Floated  away  on  the  calm  winter  air,  it  sounded  as  if  an 
angel  choir  had  swept  down  from  their  heavenly  heme  to 
hallow  the  spot  where  they  laid  him  to  rest. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  costly  shaft  marks  the  spot  where  he  sleeps,  and  it 
bears  an  appropriate  eulogy,  the  sincere  tribute  of  a  com- 
munity that  began  to  appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of  a 
good  and  true  man,  when  to  appreciate  them  was  but  a 
mockery  of  twice-blessed  charity.  Thus  inadequately  did  a 
selfish,  thoughtless  world  make  reparation  for  its  neglect  of 
one  whose  life  may  be  epitomized  in  the  simple  words  :  "  He 
Loved  His  Fellow-Man  !" 

Soxora,  December,  1SS0. 


THE    TALE    OF    THE    TELEPHONE. 


E.  H.  Clough. 


According  to  the  English  papers,  dressing  at  Brighton  is 
characterized  by  boldness  rather  than  by  good  taste.  At  a 
concert,  recently,  a  young  woman  appeared  dressed  like  a 
gigantic  child,  wearing  a  short,  very  short,  loose  frock,  with- 
out a  waist,  with  an  extremely  wide,  bright-yellow  sash ;  it 
would  have  done  capitally  for  a  fancy  ball  as  "  Baby."  Ac- 
companying this  child  was  a  person  in  a  wagoner's  smock- 
frock,  buckled  in  at  the  waist,  the  headgear  a  soft  felt,  in 
keeping  with  the  dress.  This  would  have  done  for  the  "jolly 
wagoner."  Another  costume,  also  more  fitted  for  private  the- 
atricals than  for  walking,  was  a  short  blue  serge,  with  a  twine- 
net  trimmed  with  corks— artistically  enough  draped — a  red 
Masaniello  cap  on  the  head,  flesh-colored  hose,  and  sand- 
shoes. "Tarn  o'  Shanters"  are  of  every  description  and 
kind,  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  ugliest  being  a  chef's 
white  beret,  and  a  French  judge's  toque — red,  like  those  that 
are  wom  by  advocates  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 


Manager  Abbey  winces  when  he  enumerates  his  Bern- 
hardt camp-followers.  "There  is  the  stage-manager  and 
his  assistant,"  said  Mr.  Abbey,  "and  the  promptress,  for 
they  have  a  woman  to  do  that  part  of  the  business  ;  then 
there  is  the  dresser  and  the  fellow  that  dresses  the  wigs, 
Bernhardt's  three  servants,  the  property  man,  the  baggage 
man,  Madame  Colombiers  servant,  the  advance  agent,  the 
agent  and  his  assistant,  the  business  manager,  the  man  to 
look  after  the  sale  of  tickets,  her  agent,  and  the  manager  ; 
yes,  and  her  interpreter.  That  makes  twenty  in  all.  Pretty 
good  crowd,  eh  ?  " 

An  old  man  in  New  Orleans  has  in  his  bedroom  five  hun- 
dred spiders  of  every  size,  color,  and  species,  and  the  ceiling 
is  a  network  of  webs.     Spiders  are  his  hobby. 


The  malicious  old  comparison  of  angling  to  a  stick  and  a 
string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,  might 
be  paraphrased  into  a  likeness  of  the  telephone  in  some 
stages  of  its  use.  When  p  man  has  gotten  along  so  nicely 
in  business  that  he  feels  that  some  extraordinary  display  is 
necessary  he  invests  in  a  telephone.  Two  men  come  over 
from  the  agency,  prowl  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  exchange 
mysterious  nods  and  winks,  whisper  together  in  the  darkest 
corner  in  the  office,  go  off,  come  back  again,  measure  the 
length  of  the  room,  then  disappear,  and  are  next  seen  shin- 
ning up  telegraph  poles  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  immense  alarm 
of  timid  old  gentlemen  passing  below.  The  following  day 
they  bring  in  a  mahogany  box,  with  several  curious  trim- 
mings, screw  it  to  the  wall  in  the  most  inaccessible  corner, 
exchange  more  nods  and  winks,  fool  with  the  snapper  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thing  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  announce 
to  the  junior  clerk  that  the  telephone  is  ready. 

For  three  days  following,  business  is  turned  over  as  one 
turnelh  a  flapjack,  and  the  office  is  in  an  uproar.  General 
interest  centers  in  that  telephone.  The  bald-headed  book- 
keeper tries  it,  turns  the  crank  thrice  very  gingerly,  keeps 
his  ear  glued  to  the  nozzle  tightly,  smiles  blandly,  says 
"  Well  ! "  twice  very  mildly,  gets  red  in  the  face,  and 
marches  back  to  his  desk,  refusing  to  reply  to  any  inquiries. 
Then  the  cashier  takes  a  turn,  spins  the  crank  around  furi- 
ously, yells  "Hello!"  in  an  exasperating  crescendo,  listens 
awhile,  swears  some,  and  gets  into  an  argument  with  the 
junior  clerk  which  terminates  disastrously  for  the  latter,  but 
which  doesn't  materially  enlighten  any  one  in  regard  to  the 
practical  workings  of  the  instrument.  The  office-boy  then 
comes  in,  and  he  says  the  whole  secret  lies  in  the  switch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  telephone-box.  This  gives  a  new  impe- 
tus to  investigation,  in  which  all  hands  join.  Finally,  when 
the  crank  is  nearly  wrenched  off,  and  the  old  bookkeeper's 
back  almost  broken  with  stooping,  the  bell  emits  a  faint 
tinkle,  and  a  general  smile  of  satisfaction  breaks  out  all 
round — the  main  office  has  been  reached  at  last. 

Just  at  this  exciting  juncture  the  successful  business  man 
who  runs  the  office  comes  in,  unwinds  his  comforter,  takes 
off  his  worsted  mils,  and  sits  down  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
to  see  how  the  thing  works.  Between  the  man  and  the  tele- 
phone then  ensues  the  following  conversation  : 

Man  (confidently) — "  Hello  !" 

Telephone  (obscurely) — "  Br-r-r  !  tick-sss  !" 

Man  (nervously) — "  Hello-0-0  !" 

Telephone  (mysteriously) — "  R-r-r-tictic-sp-r-r-r-r-tictictic- 
r-r-r" 

Man  (excitedly)— Wha — what's  that  ?     Hel-lo-0-0  !  " 

Telephone  (solemnly) — Br-r-r-r-r-r-r  !  " 

Man  (aside,  to  bookkeeper) — "  This  thing  don't  work  !— 

er" (gives  a  furious  grind  at  the  crank  and  gets  back  a 

prolonged  rattle  through  the  telephone).     "  Oh,  it's  all  right 
now ;  hello  !" 

Telephone— Rat-tatatatat  .  .  .  chick — bz-z-z-z-r-r-r-r 
-r-r-r-r" 

Then  the  bookkeeper  tries  it,  the  clerk  tries  it,  the  cashier 
tries  it,  and  the  office-boy  takes  a  grind  at  it.  No  use.  The 
only  response  given  is  a  faint  sound  very  closely  resembling 
those  proceeding  from  the  agitated  manoeuvres  of  flies  in  a 
school-boy's  blue-bottle  trap.  The  man  expresses  a  belief 
that  the  old  bookkeeper  has  got  the  crank  out  of  order,  the 
old  bookkeeper  is  firm  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  cash- 
ier, and  the  cashier  says  it  was  the  office-boy.  As  the  latter 
has  no  one  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon,  he  is  sent  off  by 
way  of  penance  to  the  telephone  agency  to  get  somebody  to 
fix  the  thing. 

A  little  later  an  acquaintance  drops  in  who  is  familiar 
with  telephones.  He  steps  to  the  instrument,  gives  the 
crank  one  turn,  says  "  Hello  !"  quietly,  then  "  wait  a  min- 
ute," turns  round,  and  remarks  that  this  is  the  clearest  tele- 
phone he  has  jet  used,  and  then  holds  quite  a  lengthy  con- 
versation by  its  means  with  a  friend  four  miles  away. 

At  the  central  office  the  switch-board  boy's  position  is  one 
which  taxes  memory  and  agility  to  the  extreme.  He  must 
know  each  subscriber's  name  and  number,  and  be  able  in- 
stantly to  put  his  hand  upon  the  terminal  in  the  board  which 
belongs  to  each.  Of  course  the  boy  sometimes  makes  mis- 
takes— he  wouldn't  be  a  boy  if  he  didn't.  Sometimes  two 
orders  are  yelled  at  him  simultaneously  by  the  boys  running 
the  indicator  wires,  and  the  result  is  general  chaos.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  example,  is  going  out  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and 
has  rung  up  the  main  office,  asking  to  be  connected  with  his 
house.  Mr.  Jobkins,  pork-dealer,  wants  his  store-house,  in 
order  to  give  particular  fits  to  his  foreman,  who  is  delaying 
an  important  shipment.  The  boy  gets  both  orders  at  once, 
connects  Mr.  Jefferson  with  the  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Job- 
kins  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  house.  Mrs.  Jefferson  gets  blue 
blazes  from  the  exasperated  pork-dealer,  and  Mr.  Jefferson, 
after  having  poured  a  sweet  excuse  into  the  foreman's  ear, 
shuts  up  the  telephone  with  a  snap,  and  hurries  off  to  a  stag 
dinner.  Mr.  Jobkins,  having  been  told  that  he.  was  drunk, 
rushes  off  to  discharge  his  foreman,  while  Mrs.  Jefferson 
sits  up  until  2  A.  M.  to  interview  her  spouse  and  find  out 
why  he  had  dared  to  abuse  her  so  dreadfully  over  the  wire. 

The  cause  of  these  mistakes  lies  frequently  in  the  similar- 
ity of  vowel  sounds  in  some  names,  which  cause  confusion 
on  the  telephone,  where  the  consonants,  with  persons  not 
accustomed  to  clear  enunciation,  are  nearly  lost.  Then, 
again,  comes  a  person  whose  enunciation  is  so  decidedly 
clear  that  the  boy  thinks  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where, it  being  the  usual  habit  with  subscribers  to  talk  like 
a  man  with  his  mouth  full  of  hot  mush.  Thereupon  ensues 
an  animated  conversation  between  the  man  and  the  boy, 
wound  up  by  the  man's  dancing  a  war-dance  and  spelling 
his  name  over  four  times  with  horrible  distinctness,  and  ask- 
ing the  boy  what  in  hello  is  the  matter. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  Chicago  is  rapidly 
running  up  into  the  thousands,  and  the  wires  have  literally 
cobwebbed  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that  "hello!"  is  said 
6,461,009  times  every  day  in  the  transmission  of  messages. 
Sometimes  the  syllables  of  this  exclamation  are  reversed— 
but  this  is  irrelevant.  Merely  a  baby  as  yet  in  age,  the  tele- 
phone has,  nevertheless,  risen  to  a  prominent  place  in  public 
esteem. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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A     LEGEND     OF     ILLYRTA. 


Boldo  pulled  a  key  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  mountain. 

We  were  in  Illyria,  and  had  come  to  visit  the  great  cave 
of  Adelesberg.  Boldo  was  our  guide,  and  as  we  followed 
him  into  the  cavern,  he  lit  his  torch  just  within  the  door. 
Its  red  light  shone  over  his  wild,  brigand  face,  as  he  led  us 
along  the  corridor. 

1 t  was  a  low  and  dismal  den,  and  even  the  splash  of  a  foot 
into  one  of  the  little  pools  of  water  that  lay  along  the  bottom 
would  make  us  start  back,  and  look  into  the  bright  light  of 
Boldo's  torcn  for  courage.  By  and  by  the  den  grew  higher, 
and  white  stalactites  hung  from  it,  and  as  the  smoke  climbed 
in  black  billows  to  the  roof,  their  tips  hung  down  below  it, 
like  the  white  heads  of  crowding  Genii. 

Gradually  the  corridor  grew  so  high  that  the  top  was  out 
of  sight,  and  so  broad  that  we  could  not  see  the  sides. 
Presently  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guide  I  saw  a  dim,  hazy 
light,  as  if  from  a  great  many  lamps  beyond  us  ;  and  soon 
after  Boldo  turned  round  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  we 
heard  plainly  a  great  roar,  as  if  of  a  river  falling. 

Then  we  walked  on  faster,  and  breathing  quick,  as  the 
light  grew  stronger  and  the  noise  louder.  We  had  not 
walked  far  when  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  narrow  ledge, 
half  up  the  sides  of  a  magnificent  cavern  ;  fairy  tales  could 
not  depict  so  gorgeous  a  one  for  the  habitation  of  fairy 
princes.  Above  our  heads,  sixty  feet  and  more,  great,  glit- 
tering stalactites  hung  down  like  the  teeth  of  an  .Enean 
hell  ;  below  us,  by  as  many  feet,  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern,  a  stream  broad  and  black  was  rushing,  and  in  the 
distance  fell  into  some  lower  gulf,  with  a  noise  that  went  bel- 
lowing out  its  echoes  among  the  ghostly  stalactites  of  the 
dome. 

There  we  stood,  trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
red  light  of  Boldo's  torch  flaring  over  Our  little  group. 

Then  it  was  that  he  commenced  the  recital  of  a  strange, 
wild  story  of  Hungarian  love  and  madness,  which  took  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  my  feelings  that  I  set  down  my  remem- 
brance of  it  that  night  in  the  chamber  of  my  inn. 


Once  a  year  (said  he),  the  peasantry  come  to  the  cavern 
to  be  merry.  For  days  before  you  may  see  them  coming 
from  the  mountains  away  toward  Salzburg,  where  they  sing 
the  Tyrolese  ditties,  and  wear  the  jaunty  hats  of  the  Tyrol ; 
and  from  the  great  plains  through  which  the  mighty  arms  of 
the  Northern  River — the  Danube — wander  ;  and  from  the 
East,  where  they  wear  the  turban,  and  talk  the  language  of 
the  Turk  ;  and  from  the  South,  as  far  as  the  hills  on  which 
you  may  hear  the  murmur  of  the  waters  as  they  kiss  the 
Dalmatian  shore  ;  from  each  quarter  they  come — vine- 
dressers and  shepherds,  young  men  and  maidens — to  dance 
out  in  the  cavern  the  Carnival  of  May. 

A  whole  night  they  dance,  for  they  go  into  the  mountain 
before  the  sunlight  has  left  the  land,  and  before  they  come 
out,  the  next  day  has  broken  over  the  earth.  But  the  light 
and  the  joy  make  day  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  cavern. 
Tapers  are  blazing  everywhere,  and  the  great  stalactite  you 
see  in  the  middle  is  so  hung  about  with  torches,  that  it  seems 
a  mighty  column  of  fire,  swaying  anrj  waving  under  the 
weight  of  the  mountain. 

A  great  many  years  ago  there  was  a  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a  Dalmatian  mother,  who  came  on  the  festal  day 
to  the  cavern,  and  her  name  was  Copita.  She  had  three 
brothers,  and  her  father  was  an  Illyrian  shepherd.  She  had 
the  liquid  eye  and  tlie  soft,  sweet  voice  of  the  southern 
shores,  whence  came  her  mother  ;  but  she  had  the  nut- 
brown  hair  and  the  sunny  cheek  of  the  pasture  lands,  on 
which  lived  her  father. 

Copita  loved  flowers,  and  flowers  grew  by  the  door  of  her 
father's  home. 

Copita  loved  music,  and  there  were  young  shepherds  who 
lingered  in  the  gray  of  twilight  about  the  cottage,  nor  went 
away  till  her  song  was  ended. 

The  brothers  loved  Copita,  as  brothers  should  love  a  sister. 
For  her  they  gathered  fresh  mountain  flowers  :  and  when 
they  went  up  to  the  cavern  in  May,  they  twisted  green  boughs 
together,  and  so,  upon  their  shoulders,  they  bore  her  over 
the  roughest  of  the  mountain  ways. 

During  the  nights  of  winter  she  spun  and  she  sang.  But 
not  one  of  all  the  young  shepherds  who  came  to  listen  to 
her  song,  or  to  watch  her  small,  white  hand,  as  it  plied  the 
distaff— not  one  had  learned  to  make  her  sigh.  Twice  she 
had  been  with  her  brothers — the  fair-haired  Adolphe,  the 
dark,  piercing-eyed  Dalmetto,  the  stout  Rinulph,  with  brown, 
curling  locks — to  the  cavern  in  spring-time.  And  often  she 
would  dream  of  the  column  of  fire  in  the  middle,  and  the 
sparkling  roof,  and  the  gloomy  corridors,  and  the  roar  of  the 
waters,  and  wake  up  shaking  with  fear. 

Strange  it  was  that  so  good  a  virgin  should  ever  wake  up 
affrighted.  Strange  it  was  that  so  beautiful  a  maiden  should 
not  be  wooed  and  won. 

Now  Copita  had  a  cousin,  of  wild  Hungarian  blood.  Their 
eyes  had  met,  but  their  souls  had  not.  For  Otho  was  pas- 
sionate and  hot-blooded,  and  often  stern.  He  loved  the  boar- 
hunts  of  the  forests  of  the  Juliennes.  But  he  had  seen 
Copita,  and  he  loved  her  more  than  all  besides.  Once,  when 
wandering  in  early  winter  with  his  boar-spear,  he  had  come 
to  her  cottage  ;  and  once  he  had  seen  her  at  the  dance  in 
the  cavern.  Otho  was  not  loved  of  his  kinsfolk  in  his  home, 
forhewas  cruel.  None  struck  the  boar-spear  so  deeply; 
and  if  he  met  a  young  fawn  upon  the  hills,  lost  and  crying 
piteously,  he  would  plunge  the  rough  spear  in  its  throat,  and 
bear  it  home  struggling  on  his  shoulder,  and  throw  it  upon 
the  earth  floor  of  his  cottage,  and  say,  "Ho,  my  sisters,  here 
is  a  supper  for  you  I" — and  the  fawn  not  yet  dead.  It  is  no 
wonder  Otho  was  not  loved  at  home. 

Now  in  those  old  days,  where  there  was  not  love. between 
men,  there  was  hate.  So  there  was  hate  between  the  three 
brothers  and  the  Hungarian  cousin  of  the  wild  locks  and  the 
dark  eye. 

May  was  coming.  Copita  sang  at  evening  gayer  hearted. 
Copita  danced  with  the  fair-haired  Adolphe  on  the  green 
.  sward  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The  father  played 
upon  his  shepherd's  pipe  ;  the  mother  looked  joyously  on, 
and  thanked  Heaven  in  her  heart  for  having  given  her  such 
a  daughter  as  Copita,  to  make  glad  their  mountain  home. 

She  shed  tears,  though,  and  the  father  almost  as  many , 


I  when  their  children  set  off  for  the  festive  meeting  in  the 
cavern.  Down  the  mountain  they  went  singing,  and  the 
,  mother  strained  her  eyes  after  them  till  she  could  see  noth- 
j  ing  but  a  white  speck — Copita's  dress— gliding  down,  and 
!  gliding  away  among  the  fir-trees. 

Two  days  they  were  coming  to  the  cavern.  At  night  they 
stayed  with  friends  in  a  valley,  and  in  the  morning  doubled 
I  their  company  and  came  on  together.  As  they  walked,  some- 
j  times  in  the  valleys,  sometimes  over  spurs  of  the  hills,  there 
came  others  to  join  them  who  went  on  the  pleasant  pilgrim- 
age. But  of  all  the  maidens  not  one  was  so  beautiful  as 
Copita.  None  walked  with  a  statelier  or  freer  step  into  the 
village  below  the  mountain. 

In  a  street  of  the  village  Copita  had  caught  sight  of  the 
dark  face  of  her  Hungarian  lover.  Perhaps  it  was  this,  per- 
haps it  was  the  cold,  but  she  trembled  as  she  came  with  her 
brother  Adolphe  into  the  cavern.  The  waters  roared  as  they 
roared  the  year  before — as  they  are  roaring  now.  The  noise 
made  her  shudder  again. 

"Adolphe,"  said  she,  "I  wish  I  was  in  our  cottage  upon 
the  mountain." 

Just  then  the  noise  of  the  music  came  through  the  cor- 
ridor, and  Copita  felt  her  proud  mountain  blood  stirred,  and 
went  on  with  courage. 

The  night  had  half  gone  when  Copita  sat  down  where  we 
sit.  The  fawn  upon  the  mountains  sometimes  tires  itself 
with  its  gambols  ;  Copita  was  tired  with  dancing.  Adolphe 
sat  beside  her.    . 

Copita  had  danced  with  Otho,  for  she  had  not  dared  deny 
him.  She  had  danced  with  a  blue-eyed  stranger,  who  wore 
the  green  coat  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  high  heron's  plume, 
whose  home  was  by  the  Danube  ;  for  who  of  all  the  maidens 
would  choose  deny  him  ? 

When  Adolphe  spoke  of  Otho,  Copita  looked  thoughtful 
and  downcast,  but  turned  pale.  And  when  Adolphe  spoke 
of  the  stranger  from  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  with  the 
heron's  plume  in  his  cap,  Copita  looked  thoughtful  and 
downcast,  but  the  color  ran  over  her  cheek,  and  temple,  and 
brow  like  fire. 

Now,  it  was  a  custom  of  the  fete  that  in  the  intervals  of 
the  dance  the  young  men  and  maidens  should  pass  hand  in 
hand  ar&und  the  column  of  fire  in  the  middle,  in  token  of 
good  will  between  them.  But  if  a  second  time  a  maiden 
went  round,  with  her  hand  wedded  to  the  same  hand  as 
before,  then  was  the  young  man  an  accepted  lover.  But  if 
a  third  time  they  went  round  together,  it  was  like  giving  the 
plighted  word,  and  young  man  and  maiden  were  betrothed. 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  days,  and  all  the  company  of  the 
cave  shouted  greeting. 

Once  had  Copita  gone  round  the  column  with  cousin  Otho 
of  the  dark  locks  and  wild  eye. 

Once  had  Copita  gone  round  the  column  with  the  blue- 
eyed  stranger  of  the  herons  plume. 

A  second  time  the  stern  Hungarian  had  led  forth  the  beau- 
tiful Copita.  She  hesitated,  and  she  looked  pale,  and  she 
trembled,  for  there  were  many  eyes  upon  her.  Copita  shook ; 
she  dared  not  deny  Otho. 

Copita  sat  down  trembling.  Otho  walked  away  with  a 
triumphant  leer. 

A  second  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed  stranger,  doubting 
and  fearful.  A  second  time  went  the  beautiful  Copita  with 
him  round  the  flame.  This  time  she  trembled,  for  many 
eyes  were  upon  her.  The  eyes  of  her  brothers  looked  kindly, 
but  half  reprovingly;  there  were  eyes  of  many  a  maiden 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  Is  this  our  gentle  Copita,  who  has  two 
lovers  in  a  day?"  There  was  the  vengeful  eye  of  Otho,  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Two  lovers  in  a  day  she  shall  not  have." 
It  was  no  wonder  Copita  trembled. 

The  dance  ceased.     Copita  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

A  third  time  came  up  Otho.  Copita  turned  pale,  but  Otho 
turned  away  paler. 

A  third  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed  stranger. 

Copita  blushed  ;  Copita  trembled,  and  rose  up  and  stood 
beside  him.  Hand  in  hand  they  stood  together  ;  hand  in 
hand  they  went  round  the  column  of  flame. 

A  wild  song  of  greeting — a  Hungarian  song — burst  over 
the  roof  of  the  cavern. 

Now  the  face  of  the  Hungarian,  Otho,  as  he  looked  and 
as  he  listened,  was  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  devil. 

Copita  went  with  Adolphe  into  the  cool  corridor,  for  the 
night  was  not  yet  spent,  and  other  dances  were  to  follow. 
Adolphe  left  his  sister  a  little  time  alone.  Otho's  eyes  had 
followed,  and  he  came  up. 

"Will  my  pretty  cousin  Copita  walk  with  me  in  the 
cavern?"  said  he. 

She  looked  around  to  meet  the  eye  of  Adolphe,  or  Rinulph, 
or  Dalmetto.  The  dance  had  begun,  and  they  two  were  un- 
noticed. 

She  said  nothing  ;  she  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  the  strong 
arm  of  Otho  lifted  her. 

Along  the  path  they  went.  Copita's  mind  was  full  of 
shadows  ;  she  dared  not  go  back.  Otho's  mind  was  full  of 
dark  thoughts  ;  his  strong  arm  bore  her  on. 

She  had  not  a  voice  to  shout ;  besides,  the  music  was  louder 
than  the  shouting  of  a  frightened  maiden.  Otho  pushed  on 
with  cruel  speed.  Copita's  faltering  step  stayed  him  no  more 
than  the  weight  of  a  young  fawn. 

The  roar  of  the  waters  was  beginning  to  sound.  The  road 
was  rough.  The  rush  of  the  waters  was  nearer  and  nearer. 
Otho  led  Copita  to  the  precipice ;  he  stood  with  her  over  the 

"  My  cousin  Copita,"  said  Otho,  "  has  given  her  hand  to 
the  proud  stranger  of  the  heron's  plume  ;  will  she  here,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  gulf,  take  again  her  promise?" 

"The  stranger  is  not  proud,"  said  Copita,  "and  my  word 
once  given,  shall  never  be  broken."  And  as  if  the  word  had 
given  life  to  her  mountain  spirit,  her  eye  looked  back  con- 
tempt for  the  exulting  smile  of  Otho.  Like  a  deer  she 
bounded  from  him,  but  his  strong  arm  caught  her.  She 
called  loudly  upon  each  of  her  brothers,  but  the  dance  was 
far  away,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  was  terrible.  She  sprung 
to  the  point  of  the  rock  ;  again  the  strong  arm  of  Otho  was 
extended  toward  her.  Another  step  back — poor,  poor  Co- 
pita ! 

Otho  heard  a  faint  shriek  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the 
waters,  and  even  the  stern  man  was  sorrowful.  He  trod 
back  alone  the  corridors.  None  know  why  he  made  not  his 
way  to  the  mountains.  The  stones  stirred  under  his  feet, 
and  he  looked  behind  to  see  if  any  followed.    The  stalactites 


glistened  under  the  taper  that  was  fastened  in  his  bonnet, 
and  he  started  from  under  them,  as  if  they  were  falling  to 
crush  him. 

Now  in  the  hall  of  the  dance  there  was  search  for  Copita, 
when  Otho  came  in. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  one  can  pass  out  of  the 
hall,  and  after  Otho  had  come  in  alone,  Adolphe  stood  at 
one,  Rinulph  at  one,  and  Dalmetto  at  one.  The  Hungarian 
could  look  the  wild  boar  in  the  eyes  when  they  were  red 
with  rage,  but  his  eyes  had  no  strength  in  them  then  to  look 
back  upon  the  eyes  of  the  brothers.  He  would  escape  them 
by  going  forth  ;  but  when  he  came  to  where  Rinulph  stood, 
Rinulph  said,  "Where  is  my  sister  Copita?"  and  Otho 
turned  back.  And  when  he  came  to  where  Dalmetto  stood, 
Dalmetto  said,  "  Where  is  my  sister  Copita?"  And  Otho 
was  frightened  away. 

And  when  he  came  to  where  Adolphe  stood,  Adolphe  said, 
"  Tell  us,  where  is  our  sister  Copita  ?  " 

And  Otho,  that  was  so  strong,  grew  pale  before  the  blue- 
eyed  Adolphe. 

When  Otho  turned  back,  the  young  stranger,  with  the  cap 
of  the  heron's  plume,  walked  up  to  him  and  asked,  "Where 
is  the  beautiful  Copita?" 

And  Otho  trembled  more  and  more,  and  the  faces  grew 
earnest  and  threatening  around  him,  so  he  told  them  all  ; 
and  he  was  like  a  wild  boar  that  is  wounded,  among  fierce 
dogs. 

The  three  brothers  left  not  their  places,  but  the  rest  spoke 
low  together,  and  bound  the  Hungarian  hand  and  foot. 
Hand  and  foot  they  bound  him,  and  took  up  torches  and 
bore  him  toward  the  deep  river  of  the  cavern.  The  brothers 
followed,  and  the  maidens  joined  hands  and  sung  a  wild 
funeral  chant,  such  as  they  sing  by  a  mountain  grave. 
Adolphe,  and  Rinulph,  and  Dalmetto  stood  together  in  the 
mouth  of  the  way  that  goes  over  the  bridge  and  out  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  well  the  three  brothers  were  there;  for  as 
they  bore  Otho  on,  and  as  they  neared  the  gulf,  he  struggled, 
as  only  a  man  struggles  who  sees  death  looking  him  in  the 
face.  He  broke  the  bands  that  were  around  him,  he  pushed 
by  the  foremost,  he  rushed  through  those  who  were  behind, 
he  leaped  a  chasm,  he  clung  to  a  cliff,  he  ran  along  its  edge, 
but  before  he  could  pass  out  the  brothers  met  him,  and  he 
cowered  before  them. 

They  bound  him  and  bore  him  back,  and  hurled  him  head- 
long, and  the  roar  of  the  waters  drowned  his  cries. 

One  more  song — a  solemn  song  around  the  column  of 
fire — and  the  night  was  ended. 

They  say  that  in  quiet  evenings  in  the  gulf  may  be  seen 
a'  light  form  that  angels  bear  up.  And  when  it  is  black 
without  and  the  waters  high,  may  be  seen  a  swart  form, 
struggling  far  down  in  the  abyss. 


Boldo's  story  was  done.  Legend  or  not,  the  cavern  is 
huge  and  wild,  and  many  a  time  since  have  I  waked  and 
found  myself  dreaming  of  the  gentle  Copita  and  the  stranger 
with  the  heron's  plume. — Donald  G.  Mitchell. 


Regarding  the  marrying  of  titles,  a  correspondent  in  Paris 
writes:  "  Now,  without  entering  into  any  further  argument 
on  this  much-discussed  topic,  I  shall  briefly  sketch  the  re- 
sults of  a  few  of  these  unions  as  they  come  under  my  own 
observation.  Case  number  one  is  of  a  titled  gentleman  who 
espoused,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  down'  and  settle- 
ments, the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  American  financier. 
After  a  few'  years  of  marriage  the  lady  died,  leaving  her 
spouse  the  father  of  an  only  child — a  daughter.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  husband  consoled  himself  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  notorious  women  of  Paris,  and  finally  ended 
by  marrying  her.  The  family  of  the  first  wife  were  natur- 
ally anxious  to  rescue  the  little  girl  from  the  contamination 
of  her  stepmother's  influence  and  training.  But  the  titled 
papa  set  so  extortionate  a  price  on  the  possession  of  his 
child  that  her  grandparents  were  forced  to  oppose  a  negative 
to  his  demands.  Consequently,  the  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can belle  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  was  famed 
for  her  depravity,  even  among  the  depraved  women  of  the 
class  from  which  she  sprung.  Case  number  two  opened  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  newly-wedded  ' 
pair.  The  bride  was  beautiful,  gentle,  intelligent,  accom- 
plished, a  devout  Catholic,  and  passionately  in  love  with  her 
husband.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  young  and  handsome ; 
and  though  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats  rather  profusely,  and 
reaped  therefrom  a  plentiful  crop  of  debts,  there  was  even- 
hope  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  fair  bride  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  fixed  and  settled  income,  he  might  see  the  error 
of  his  ways  and  settle  down  into  a  steady  member  of  society. 
As  regards  the  fortune,  he  displayed,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
a  vast  amount  of  anxiety  respecting  it,  refusing  even  to  drive 
out  with  his  betrothed  and  her  mother  before  all  financial 
preliminaries  were  arranged,  for  fear  of  compromising  him- 
self. Nor  could  he  well  forgive  his  future  father-in-law  for 
so  tying  up  the  young  wife's  down' that  it  could  not  be  squan- 
dered. However,  their  wedded  life  began  smoothly  enough. 
Then  came  rumors  of  conjugal  infidelities  on  the  husband's 
part,  of  gross  neglect,  and  finally  of  actual  corporal  ill-usage 
inflicted  on  his  charming  wife.  In  the  language  of  my  in- 
formant, '  he  used  to  beat  her  like  a  sack.'  He,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  houses  of  Europe, 
did  not  disdain  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  hapless  lady  who, 
for  her  own  sorrow,  had  bought  him  and  paid  for  him  a  price. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  a  legal  separation.  The  hus- 
band has  gone  off  to  his  lady-love,  and  the  wife,  not  yet 
thirty,  and  in  the  very  fullness  and  perfection  of  her  womanly- 
charms,  has  taken  refuge  once  more  under  the  parental  roof. 
Case  number  three  is  that  of  an  American  girl  who  became 
the  wife  of  a  noble  of  long  descent  a  few  years  ago,  and  who 
instantly  'cut'  every  one  of  her  former  acquaintances,  avow- 
ing her  intention  of  hencefonvard  associating  only  with  the 
'aristocracy.'  Of  late  she  has  had  no  chance  to  associate 
with  the  particular  specimen  of  the  aristocracy  who  became 
her  husband,  as  they  are  legally  separated ;  and  while  she 
remains  in  Paris  in  a  rather  modest  style,  he  is  to  be  seen  at 
half  the  prominent  watering-places  of  Europe,  driving  the 
most  dashing  members  of  the  demi-monde  on  the  public 
promenades  in  his  open  carriage." 


Cotton  was  first  planted  in  the  United  States 
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ARGONAUT. 


A    BAR    SINISTER. 


Being  a  Christmas  Story  which  is  Not  a  Conventional  One. 


I. — "The  Marquis  ov  Nithsdale." 

You  never  know  when  to  expect  a  storm  in  Eureka  Valley, 
and  never,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has  it 
failed  to  storm  on  Christmas  Day.  And  such  storms  !  The 
snow  whirls  down  from  the  home  of  the  thunder  in  the  high 
Sierra,  like  an  Alpine  avalanche  ;  it  drifts  and  it  drives  ;  it 
buries  the  living  and  the  dead  alike — the  hut  of  the  hardy 
mountaineer,  and  the  giant  pine  that  has  defied  the  storms 
of  centuries.  Woe  to  the  hunter  who  loses  his  trail  when 
the  snows  of  bleak  December  begin  to  fall ;  woe  to  the  way- 
farer in  whose  face  the  blinding  storm  beats,  as  he  struggles 
for  a  shelter  which  he  knows  is  near,  but  which  he  cannot 
reach.  The  sighing  winds  of  the  following  summer  may  un- 
cover their  bones  to  the  view  of  mountain  campers  or  wan- 
dering prospectors,  but  the  chances  are  that  years  will  pass, 
and  the  tale  of  their  disappearance  become  a  vague  and  ill- 
defined  legend,  told  around  the  fires  of  lonely  sheep  camps, 
before  some  traveler  accidentally  stumbles  over  their  flesh- 
less  skulls  or  bleaching  thigh-bones.  And  yet,  where  may 
man  find  a  grander  cemetery  or  more  sublime  monuments 
than  among  these  chasm-riven  hills  and  storm-lashed  peaks? 
Eureka  Valley,  in  1S76,  contained  half  a  dozen  substantial 
log  houses,  and  during  the  severest  portion  of  the  winter 
was  the  refuge  of  hunters,  trappers,  cattle-herders,  and  that 
singular  class  of  men  who  dwell  among  the  awful  sublimities 
of  Nature,  because  they  have  learned  to  love  her  in  this 
form — men  who  seldom  forsake  the  mountains,  meadows  and 
lakes,  and  who  would  pine  and  die  if  compelled  to  live  in 
the  crowded  haunts  of  gregarious  man.  For  weeks  terrific 
storms  had  raged  over  the  valley.  The  cabins  had  long 
since  disappeared  beneath  the  drifting  snow,  and  still  the 
flakes  fell.  The  week  previous  to  Christmas  Day  of  the 
memorable  year  1S76  found  the  men  huddled  together  before 
a  fire  blazing  on  the  ample  hearth  of  the  largest  cabin  in  the 
valley,  discussing  a  problem — a  question  of  life  and  death. 
Ben  Smith,  an  experienced  mountaineer,  and  one  whose 
words  were  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention,  was  just 
finishing  a  long  speech  explanatory  of  the  terrible  situa- 
tion. 

"  We're  in  fur  it,  boys,"  he  said,  "  unless  somethin'  turns 
up  mighty  soon.  We  can't  live  through  another  week  ef  the 
storm  don't  let  up,  or  somebody  comes  to  lift  us  out.  Now, 
it's  my  opinion  thet  the  storm  won't  let  up,  an'  'taint  likely 
nobody's  comin'  to  fetch  us  out,  or  set  up  a  fust-rate  hotel  in 
Eureka  to  keep  us  from  starvinV 

"  But  somethin's  got  to  be  done,"  remarked  Joe  Skinner. 
"  I'd  like  to  know  w'at  ? "  responded  Ben.  "  Pervisions  all 
gone,  six  of  us  raslin'  'ith  the  scurvy,  cabins  turned  into  wood 
piles  an'  burnin1  to  ashes  ez  fast  ez  we  ken  pile  on  the  logs, 
an'  hell's  own  storm  a-howlin'  down  through  the  gulches  an' 
canons.  Somethin's  got  to  be  done,  sure  enough,  but  w'at? 
I  don't  see  but  one  thing  to  be  done." 

n  What's  that?"  muttered  one  of  the  men.  Ben  did  not 
reply,  but  glanced  rapidly  from  one  haggard,  weather-beaten 
face  to  another.  The  men  seemed  to  understand  instinctively 
what  that  strange  look  foreboded,  and  a  shudder  quivered 
through  the  frames  of  two  or  three  of  the  younger  men.  No 
one  spoke  for  a  moment.     Finally  : 

"  Only  a  week's  provisions  !  "  The  words  came  huskily 
from  the  throat  of  Sam  Billings. 

"A  week — scant  'lowance,"  answered  Ben.  "  Some  of  it's 
putrid,  but  I  don't  s'pose  yer  pertickler  'bout  a  little  thing 
like  thet,  air  ye?"  There  was  another  short  pause  in  the 
consultation,  broken  by  the  youngest  of  the  party,  a  boy 
named  Jerry  Homer. 

"  How  long  can  a  man  live  on  nothing  but  water  and 
toothpicks?"  he  asked,  his  pleasantry  contrasting  horribly 
with  the  grim  possibilities  conjured  up  by  his  words. 

"  'Bout  nine  days,  I've  heerd,  ef  he  don't  die  a  vi'lent  death 
afore  thet  time,"  answered  Ben,  and  then  even  the  most 
obtuse  understood  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  old  moun- 
taineer's remarks  and  the  proposition  toward  which  he  was 
reluctantly  drifting. 

"  My  God,  Ben,  you  don't  mean  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
his  face  blanching  as  he  realized  that  there  was  but  one  re- 
source left. 

"  Oh,  yer  beginnin' to  understand,  air  ye?"  replied  Ben. 
"Yes,  I  mean  it,"  he  continued,  "  an' to  be  plainer 'ith  ye, 
afore  this  week's  out  ther'll  be  a  Chris'mas  dinner  in  this  yer 

camp  that  wolves  might  smack  ther  lips  over,  but " 

"  Which  we're  not  going  to  partake  of!" 
The  speaker  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  cadaverous.  He  was  old 
and  thin  ;  straggling  locks  of  gray  hair  fell  around  his  fur- 
rowed temples.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  him  inquir- 
ingly, his  hoarse  voice  was  so  positive  in  its  tone.  He  stepped 
forward  and  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  blazing  fire,  like  a 
spectre  from  the  other  world. 

"  W'at  do  you  know  'bout  it,  Tom  ?  "  inquired  Ben  Smith, 
a  half  smile  playing  across  his  hard-lined  features. 

"  I've  been  listening  for  the  last  hour,  Ben,"  replied  Tom. 
"to  a  lot  of  talk  about  starvation,  and  now  I  hear  hints  that 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  a  cannibal  feast  is  on  the  cards 
Now  I  don't  want  to  be  facetious— it  isn't  in  my  line— but 
I'll  eat  my  own  hand  before  I'll  dine  off  any  human  being. 
I  prefer  turkey  in  mine  for  a  Christmas  dinner/and  the  next 
square  meal  we  eat  together  shall  have  turkey  on  the  bill  of 
fare." 

"  We'll  eat  in  " Ben  paused. 

"Where?" 
"  Heaven,  I  hope." 

"  Why  don't  you  talk  sense  ? "  said  Tom.  "  Why  don't 
you  talk  about  making  a  fight  for  your  lives  ?  Come,  boys, 
liven  up— be  men.  Don't  sit  moping  there  like  a  lot  of 
-frightened  children.  Let  us  take  what  we  can  on  our  backs ; 
let  us  get  out  of  this.  Make  a  break  for  life  and  liberty;  we 
can  t  do  no  more  than  die, 

And  where  can  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? "  ' 

"Why  don't  you  talk  sense,  Tom?"  cried  Ben.  "This 
am  t  no  time  for  po'try— this  is  a  time  for  solid  fac'.  Besides, 
wats  ashes'  an'  'temples'  got  to  do 'ith  savin'  us  from  sure 
death  ?  " 

:-  J  was  quoting  the  words  of  a  great  hero,  Ben  Smith,  and 


if  they  donH  quite  fit  our  case,  they  come  near  enough  to  put 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Now  look  here  :  Let  us  up 
and  dust  out  of  this.     Let  us — — " 

"  How  long  d'ye  s'pose  we'll  be  on  the  road,  Tom  ?  "  asked 
Ben,  with  sarcastic  commiseration. 

"  A  day  and  a  night ;  perhaps  two  days." 
"  Easy  trav'lin',  I  s'pose  ?  " 
"  Some  of  us  may  die  on  the  road." 
"  No  danger  of  all  of  us  dyin',  I  s'pose?" 
"  We'll  all  die  if  we  stay  here." 

"  More  chances  of  our  gettin'  through  snow-drifts  forty  or 
a  hundred  feet  deep,  in  a  storm  that  shakes  the  mount'ins,'n 
ther  is  stayin'  here  'til  she  lets  up,  eh  ?  Hev  ye  noticed, 
Tom,  that  the  trails  out  0'  the  valley  are  smoother  'n  mac- 
adam, an'  plainer  'n  the  nose  on  yer  face?  Hev  ye  noticed 
that  we're  all  hale  'n  hearty,  an'  able  to  travel  ?" 

"  I  understand  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  Ben,  and  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  brave  them.  Who  goes  with  me  ? " 
and  Tom  tightened  his  belt,  as  if  preparing  for  a  journey. 
"  Who'll  take  the  chances  with  me  in  the  storm"?"  No  one 
replied.  "All  right,  here  goes  for  liberty  or  death  !  Hand 
me  the  dope,  Sam."  And  amidst  profound  silence,  Tom 
strode  to  the  cabin  wall  and  took  down  a  pair  of  snow-shoes. 
He  examined  the  straps,  bent  the  light  boards  to  test  their 
strength,  "  doped  "  the  bottoms,  and  placed  them  once  more 
against  the  wall.  Approaching  the  silently  watching  group 
in  front  of  the  fire,  he  waved  his  hand  around  the  room,  as 
he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone :  ■ 

"  There's  shoes  enough  for  us  all.  Who'll  follow  old  Tom 
Stoddart  to  liberty,  life,  or  the  other  world  ?"  No  one  re- 
plied. The  men  seemed  to  have  been  turned  to  statues. 
Some  of  them  regarded  the  fire  with  a  stony  stare  ;  others 
bowed  their  heads  in  their  hands  ;  while  a  small  minority, 
among  whom  was  Ben  Smith,  looked  upon  Stoddard  with 
the  singular  expression  which  sometimes  overspreads  the 
faces  of  brave  men  rendered  reckless  by  despair. 

"  Nobody  wants  to  go,"  said  Tom  at  last.  "Well,  boys, 
I  understand  how  it  is.  You  think  you  see  certain  death  on 
the  mountain  ;  you  think  you  see  a  chance  of  prolonging  life 
by  staying  here — prolonging  your  life  at  a  horrible  expense. 
I  can't  see  it  as  you  do,  boys.  When  I  die,  1  want  to  die 
trying,  I  want  to  die  fighting ;  I  don't  want  to  starve  to  death. 
But  I'll  tell  you,  boys,  what  I  intend  to  do.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  selfish  motives  ;  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I'm  not  leaving  you  in  the 
lurch.  I  will  risk  my  life  on  the  mountain  to  bring  you  relief. 
I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Christmas  Day." 

It  was  Ben  Smith  who  answered,  and  his  answer  indicated 
sarcastic  incredulity  : 

"  I've  heerd  tell  that  sperrits  do  come  back  to  their 
frien's." 

"  I'll  be  here  in  the  flesh." 

"Yes,"  replied  Ben,  "  you'll  be  mighty  likely  to  get  back 
from  a  squar'  meal  in  civilized  parts  to  a  place  whar  squar' 
meals  are  at  a  discount,  an'  empty  stomicks  at  a  premium. 
I've  heerd  tell  0'  sich  things,  ez  well  ez  sperrits,  but  I  never 
seen  none  o'  them." 

Stoddart  took  one  step  forward,  and  drawing  himself  to 
his  fullest  height,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  rang  through 
the  surrounding  rafters,  a  voice  that  Cut  the  wailing  of  the 
storm  like  the  clarion  notes  of  a  bugle  sounding  the  charge 
to  battle  : 

"  It's  a  lie,  Ben  Smith,  a  damnable  lie  !  I'm  a  soldier  of 
Navarino.  I've  seen  the  Turk  fall  before  the  scimiter  of  the 
Greek.  I've  fought  for  the  liberty  of  a  glorious  nation,  and 
I  never  yet  shirked  my  duty  or  forsook  a  friend  in  the  hour 
of  his  need.  And  I  tell  you  here,  in  this  hell-bound  tomb 
of  destruction,  that  the  race  to  which  I  belong  is  a  race  of 
knights,  as  proud,  as  pure, as  faithful  as  any  that  ever  couched 
lance  in  the  cause  of  honor.  I  am  the  oldest  of  my  line, 
though  the  sinister  bar  crosses  my  escutcheon,  and  when  i 
am  untrue  to  the  traditions  of  my  house,  may  my  right  arm 
palsy  at  the  socket,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  I  am  the  Marquis  of  Nithsdale  by  divine  right,  if 
not  by  human  entail.  The  blood  of  a  Bruce  is  in  my  veins, 
and  the  Highlands  of  liberty-loving  Scotland  can  boast  of  no 
prouder  name." 

As  if  in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said,  a  peal  of  thun- 
der shook  the  cabin  to  its  foundation— a  crashing  and  rat- 
tling, as  if  the  mountains  themselves  were  careering  from 
their  heights  and  flinging  themselves  headlong  to  their  bases. 
The  storm  increased  perceptibly.  The  wind  shrieked  in  its 
fury,  and  the  surcharged  atmosphere  grew  heavy  with  the 
electrical  elements  of  the  hurricane.  Crash  followed  crash 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  wind,  rushing  down  the  chimney, 
scattered  the  fire,  leaving  the  room  in  almost  total  darkness. 
For  a  moment  all  things  were  forgotten  save  the  one  idea  of 
horror  induced  by  the  tornado.  Faces  grew  white  that  had 
never  before  shown  fear ;  hearts  that  nothing  human  could 
cause  to  quail  grew  still  an  instant,  and  then  beat  with  re- 
newed force,  as  they  realized  the  power  of  the  Almighty's 
voice  when  thundered  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  tempest. 

He  who  had  proclaimed  himself  the  Marquis  of  Niths- 
dale recovered  his  equanimity  first. 

"  Pile  on  the  logs,  boys,"  he  shouted  ;  "in  five  minutes  I 
leave  you." 

"You  can'tlive  through  a  mile,"yelled  Sam  Billings  through 
his  hollowed  hands. 

"  I'll  die  for  my  fellow-men,  then.  I  ask  nothing  better," 
cried  Tom. 

Nothing  more  was  said — not  even  a  suggestion  that  he 
wait  until  the  storm  abated  somewhat.  When  Stoddart  had 
finished  all  his  preparations,  Smith  mentioned  the  Tuolumne 
river. 

"  There's  no  ford,  no  ferry,"  he  shouted. 
"  I'll  swim  it,"  replied  Tom. 

The  men  looked  at  the  speaker  with  mingled  feelings  of 
respect  and  amazement.  They  knew  that  old  Tom  Stoddart 
bore  the  reputation  in  the  lower  mountain  towns  of  harbor- 
ing "  a  bee  in  his  bonnet."  His  actions  in  the  present  crisis, 
his  heated  and  theatrical  reply  to  Ben  Smith,  his  claim  to  a 
doubtful  nobility,  had  all  combined  to  confirm  their  suspi- 
cions of  his  insanity.  To  swim  a  booming  mountain  torrent 
in  the  dead  of  winter  surpassed  every  expectation,  and  raised 
him  beyond  mere  humanity  to  a  plane  of  god-like  heroism. 
They  crowded  about  him,  they  grasped  his  hands,  they 
embraced  him  as  men  carried  away  by  unnatural  excitement 
might  be  expected  to  do.  They  bid  him  God-speed  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  and  had  he  then  pro- 


posed that  they  all  attempt  the  forlorn  hope  upon  which  lie 
was  bound,  not  one  would  have  refused.  When  the  door 
was  flung  open,  the  drifted  snow  which  had  lain  against  it 
fell  in,  and  it  required  several  minutes  for  the  strong  arms  of 
two  men  to  shovel  away  a  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  a  pas- 
sage to  the  upper  day.  While  Stoddart  was  buckling  his 
shoes  to  his  feet,  Ben  Smith  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  addressed  him  : 

"  Tom,  ol'  boy,  don't  you  lay  up  w'at  I  said  agin  me.  I 
wasn't  responsible.  An'  don't  ye  feel  hard  agin  none  of  us 
for  not  tacklin'  the  trip  'ith  ye.  'Tain't  altogether  'cause 
we're  skeered  to  take  the  chances  ;  'tain't  'cause  we're  afeared 
to  die  like  men,  but  us  thet's  able  to  strike  out 's  got  to  stay 
an'  take  keer  0'  them  thet  ain't  ez  strong,  an'  willin'  and  ca- 
pable. Remember,  Tom,  ol'  boy,  that  w'en  the  scurvy  fastens 
onto  a  man,  he  let's  go  all  holt  on  ambition,  an'  lets  ol' 
Death  rattle  the  dice  to  suit  himself.  We  thet's  well  can't 
leave  them  thet's  sick  an'  crippled." 

"  I  know  it,  Ben,  and  I  forgive  you.  If  you  never  see  me 
again,  my  friend,  do  the  same  by  me,  and  once  in  a  while 
bestow  a  kind  thought  on  old  Tom  Stoddart.  Good-by, 
boys,  good-by." 

"  Good-by,  Tom.  God  speed  you,  old  boy,"  shouted  the 
men,  as  the  mad  hero  passed  out  of  the  cabin  and  disap- 
peared in  the  storm. 

"We'll  never  see  him  agin,"  said  Ben,  as  they  forced  the 
door  back  to  its  place  and  barred  it. 

"  Who  knows?"  muttered  Jerry  Homer. 

And  yet  when,  half  an  hour  later,  the  storm  having  abated 
and  the  wind  ceased  to  howl,  Sam  Billings,  who  had  bur- 
rowed his  way  out,  returned  and  announced  that  no  snow 
was  falling,  and  that  the  clouds  were  beginning  to  drift,  a 
strange,  wild  hope  sprang  up  in  each  man's  heart — a  hope 
that  a  Christian  feast  should  be  theirs  on  Christmas  Day. 


II. — "  Boys,  Divide  My  Heart  Among  You!" 

Gloomy,  dispirited,  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  the  den- 
izens of  Eureka  Valley  crouched  in  front  of  the  blazing  logs, 
when,  a  week  later,  Christmas  dawned  cold  and  sleeting. 
Two  more  unfortunates,  Roger  Martin  and  Jack  Linstock, 
had  succumbed  to  the  terrible  distemper  prevalent  in  the 
camp,  and  with  glassy  eyes  and  shivering  frames  sat  gazing 
languidly  at  the  flames.  During  the  past  week  the  weather 
had  been  extremely  moderate.  The  storm  seemed  to  have 
spent  its  force  in  that  last  terrible  outburst,  and  the  sun  had 
shone  with  cold  yet. cheerful  rays  upon  the  vast  expanse  of 
drifted  snow.  An  occasional  gust  of  icy  wind  swept  down 
from  the  snow-mantled  slopes  of  Silver  Peak,  and  partially 
uncovered  the  cabins  composing  the  settlement.  The  tall 
pines  and  -lofty  firs  reared  their  emerald  tops  above  the  white 
field,  rendering  the  desert  of  snow  even  more  desolate  by 
contrast.  On  Christmas  morning,  however,  the  sun  struggled 
above  Buchanan  Ridge,  through  a  fog  bank  that  grew  denser 
as  the  day  advanced,  until  the  heavens  were  overspread  by 
dark  and  threatening  clouds.  At  noon,  little  flakes  of  snow 
began  to  whirl  down,  and,  striking  wanner  substratums, 
melted  as  soon  as  they  fell.  The  flakes  increased  in  size 
and  density.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  they 
fell  vertically,  ceaselessly,  silently.  The  solitude  was  oppres- 
sive. No  sound,  no  movement,  save  the  ever-falling  snow; 
nature  seemed  to  be  winding  a  shroud  about  her  form  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  the  world  forever.  The  blue  smoke,  curl- 
ing heavily  from  the  tall  chimney  of  the  cabin  half  buried  in 
the  snow,  told  where  despair  lurked  in  this  whited  sepulchre 
of  desolation.  Ben  Smith,  the  staunchest  of  the  little  band 
of  unfortunates,  was  a  second  time  reviewing  the  terrible  sit- 
uation. A  cruel  irony,  that  cut  like  the  keen  lancet  of  a  sur- 
geon who  steeled  his  heart  to  do  his  duly,  permeated  his  re-^ 
alistic  speech : 

"It's  Christmas,  boys.  I  s'pose  most  o'  ye  know  w'at 
Christmas  means  at  home.  It  means  punkin  pies,  an' mince 
pies,  an'  all  them  sort  o'  things — turkeys  an'  chickens,  an' 
hog  and  hominy.  I  don't  s'pose  you  fellers  feel  a  sort  o' 
yearning  fur  them  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  ez  the  ;sam  singers 
calls  'em.  Oh,  no,  you'd  ruther  fast  an'  mortify  yer  flesh — 
not  'cause  ye  couldn't  hev  'em  ef  ye  wanted  'em.  Ye  wouldn't 
tech  a  rib  o'  roast  ox  ef  it  was  hangin'  'ithin  half  an  inch  o' 
yer  noses — ye'd  die  fust." 

"Go  on  Ben,"  groaned  Sam  Billings,  "go  on — it's  like  a 
feast  o'  reason  to  hear  ye.  Did  ye  say  all  thet  fried  coyote 
was  out?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Sam,  there's  plenty  o'  fried  coyote,"  replied  Ben, 
"but  you  don't  want  fried  coyote  fur  a  Christmas  dinner. 
They  don't  sarve  up  fries  fur  them  sort  o'  spreads.  Why, 
Sam,  I'm  ashamed  0'  ye.  You  must  a  bin  raised  in  the  back- 
woods, whar  they  don't  hev  nothin'  but  groun'  hog  an'  hom- 
iny, or  bacon  an'  greens  fur  Christmas.  I'll  bet  yer  a  Piker. 
Now,  ef  ye'd  said  fricasseed  coyote,  ye'd  bin  leadin'  us  to 
s'pose  ye'd  seen  somethin'  o'  good  livin'  in  yer  time.  But  we 
don't  dine  (dine's  a  good  word  fur  Christmas,  Sam)  orTun 
coyote  to-day.  We're  goin'  to  fill  up  on  turk.  Ol'  Tom  Stod-  - 
dart,  thet  Markiss  o'  Blifdale— or  w'atever  he  calls  it — 'lowed 
thet  nothin'  but  turk  'd  do  us  fur  Chris'mas ;  an'  he'll  be  'long 
in  'bout  an  hour  or  two,  or  mebbe  a  week  or  so — it  don't  mat- 
ter; so  ye'll  hev  to  tighten  up  an' wait  till  the  dinner  bell 
rings.  Ye  needn't  look  so  crooked,  Martin,  ez  ef  ye  thought 
the  markiss  was  a  lyin'  w'en  he  promised  us  a  chicken  roast 
squar.  Markisses  don't  lie,  not  much  !  An'  the  Markiss 
o'  Snifdale  is  more'n  the  reg-'lar  breed  0'  that  style  o'  pups. 
Lord,  boys,  jest  think  of  it  !  Here  we've  been  herdin'  'ith  a 
real  live  markiss  fur  six  months,  an'  didn't  know  it — a  mar- 
kiss 'ith  a  pedigree  ez  long  ez  the  moral  law,  an'  ez  blooded 
ez  Dexter's.  Why,  it's  like  entertainin'  one  o'  them  angels 
them  gospel  sharps  tells  us  'bout,  thet  come  browsin'  round 
unbeknown  to  anybody,  askin'  fur  crusts  o'  bread  an'  cups  o' 
cold  water.  Oh,  he'll  comeback;  no  fear  o' thet.  A  mar- 
kiss never  goes  back  on  his  word,  ye  betcher  sweet  life.  0' 
course  ther  ain't  no  danger  o'  his  bein'  scooped  by  death. 
He  made  the  trip  all  right.  He  ain't  froze  to  death  on  the 
mountain,  'cause  the  weathers  too  mild.  He  couldn't  freeze 
ef  he  wanted  to  ever  so  bad.  An'  ez  he  didn't  freeze,  an' got 
to  Northrup's  all  right,  he  wouldn't  let  a  minit  pass  afore  he'd 
be  loadin'  up  a  wagin  'ith  our  Chris'mas  dinner,  an'  hoofin'  it 
back  to  us.     Oh,  he'll  be  here,  don'  you  never  fear." 

"  He  is  here !"  The  words  sounded  like  an  echo,  they  were 
so  low  and  weak. 

"  It's  ol'  Torn!"  shouted  Jerry  Homer  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
as  he  sprang  to  the  door  and  unbarred  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE    ON    THE    HILL. 


The  Story  of  Alviuy  and  Lemuel. 


"  If  we  hill-folks  don't  make  a  rousin'  Christmas  of  it  this 
year,  it  will  be  a  blasted  shame  !"  said  Jerry  Wilson,  em- 
phatically. 

This  remark,  more  home-like  than  brilliant,  was  made 
in  Jerry  Wilson's  new  house  on  Mount  Pisgah,  as  he 
had  named  the  site,  which  was  indeed  a  lofty  one,  com- 
manding a  grand  view  of  the  mountains,  near  and  far,  range 
upon  range  of  dazzling  splendor,  until  ihey  melted  into  the 
pale  blue  sky.  Jerry,  after  long  years  of  separation  from  his 
wife  and  son — a  sorrow  that  had  been  wrought  for  them  out 
of  villainous  treachery,  and  had  robbed  them  of  life's  best 
years  of  love — had  at  last  been  reunited  with  them,  and  fate 
seemed  trying,  with  all  good  gifts,  to  make  up  for  that  time 
of  desolation.  David  Davis  had,  by  the  same  diabolical 
hand,  been  robbed  of  his  wife  and  sweet  child,  Ruby.  The 
latter,  now  a  lovely  girl,  just  flowering  into  womanhood,  had 
been  almost  miraculously  restored  to  him.  The  wife  and 
mother,  faithless  and  dishonored,  had  been  laid  "low  in  the 
grave,"  and,  though  her  name  never  passed  the  lips  of  hus- 
band or  children,  in  their  hearts  they  forgave  and  loved  her. 

David  and  Ruby  were  spending  the  winter  with  the  Wil- 
sons, and  in  the  spring  were  to  return  to  their  Vermont 
home,  where  David's  other  children  awaited  them.  Be- 
side the  family  there  was  Alviny  White,  the  little  old-maid 
seamstress  of  their  Eastern  village.  She  it  was  who 
had  discovered  Ruby,  had  saved  her  from  a  hateful  fate,  and 
conducted  her  safely  to  her  fathers  arms.  She,  who  before 
had  hardly  left  her  native  town,  had  undertaken  a  mission 
that  required  the  courage  of  a  heroine,  \\\e.  finesse  of  a  dip- 
lomat. But  Alviny  had  both  these  qualities;  "spunk"  and 
"gumption"  she  called  them.  Dear  little  Alviny  !  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  clothe  her  words  in  graceful  speech. 
She  had  been  too  busy  "  snipping,  cutting,  and  contriving  " 
for  the  fashionable  village  ladies,  to  think  much  about  her- 
self. But  now,  since  her  act  of  devotion,  the  little  chatter- 
ing, busy  seamstress,  who  they  had  always  liked,  and  laughed 
at,  and  been  kind  to,  had  become  their  honored,  dearly-loved 
friend.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  had  her  own  romance, 
bright  and  sad,  tender  and  cruel,  like  all  histories  of  true 
and  ill-fated  love.  Rejoicing  in  the  new-found  honor,  affec- 
tion, and  tender  care  that  they  lavished  upon  her  out  of 
their  gratitude,  something  of  the  grace  and  freshness  of 
youth  came  back  to  the  poor,  little,  tired,  heart-hungry 
woman.  It  deepened  the  light  in  her  bright  black  eyes  ;  it 
glowed  and  dimpled  upon  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  shone  in 
the  ripples  of  her  dark  and  silver-threaded  hair.  Alviny, 
modestly  aware  of  this,  grieved  anew  through  all  her  faith- 
ful heart  for  the  love  of  her  life's  bright  springtime. 

The  November  days  were  slipping  away.  A  few  slow,  soft- 
falling  rains  had  set  the  hills  and  valleys  laughing,  and  in 
the  sunny  days  that  followed  they  clothed  themselves  in 
beauty.  The  scarlet  berries  ot  the  madronas  shone  among 
their  glassy  leaves  ;  the  manzanitas  were  making  ud  their 
little  pink  blossom-clusters  for  the  Christmas  time  ;  for  this 
-was  in  the  good  old  days  of  "thermal  belts,"  and  soft  winter 
sunshine,  bright  bloom  of  flowers,  murmur  of  bees,  and 
shining  stieams  down-falling  over  mossy  rocks. 

As  the  holidays  drew  near,  great  preparations  were  going 
on  at  the  house  on  the  hill.  A  week  or  two  before  Christmas 
Alviny  and  Ruby  were  sitting  together  in  the  room  which 
they  shared  in  common.  Every  room  in  Roxy  Wilson's  house 
was  pleasant  and  full  of  comfort,  but  this  one  was  particu- 
larly cosy  and  cheerful.  That  night  the  red  curtains  were 
drawn  close;  a  ruddy  fire  glowed  upon  the  hearth  ;  a  small 
table  was  drawn  up  before  it,  and,  with  its  glass  of  flowers, 
a  basket  of  luscious  fruit,  and  a  few  books  and  papers,  it 
was  a  goodly  little  table  to  look  upon.  Alviny  sat  beside  it. 
in  her  little  sewing  chair,  rocking  briskly,  while  the  ivory 
needle  in  her  nimble  fingers  flew  in  and  out  among  the 
bright  soft  worsteds  that  were  being  fashioned  into  some 
dainty  Christmas  gift.  Ruby,  reclining  at  ease  in  a  great, 
crimson-cushioned  chair,  thrust  out  her  little  feet  to  the  fire, 
and  looked  supremely  comfortable  and  contented.  She  had 
just  read  aloud  some  merry  quip  from  the  journal  she  had  in 
hand,  and  they  were  laughing  gnyly  at  it. 

"That's  a  sassy  chap  that  edits  that  paper,"  said  Alviny, 
"  but  he:s  dreadful  funny  ;  good,  too,  I'm  pretty  certain. 
You  can  tell  just  by  a  person's  fun  whether  they're  mean  or 
not.  Some  folks  '11  be  meaner  than  pussley,  and  call  it  all 
fun.  Woo-oo-oo  !  how  the  wind  blows,  and  do  hear  the  rain 
a-pourin'  and  the  creeks  rushin'  along  like  mad  !  I  guess 
it  would  make  old  Rock  River  feel  pretty  meek  to  listen  to 
'em.  My!  it  makes  me  think  of  a  dreadful  night  long,  long 
ago." 

Ruby's  face  flushed  with  all  a  girl's  keen  interest  in  romance 
and  mystery. 

"Oh,  aunt  Alviny,  I  do  wish  you'd  tell  me  your  story  now." 

"Yes,  child,  I  will.     It's  a  good  time  for  it." 

"Well,  now,  begin,"  said  Ruby,  curling  herself  up  com- 
fortably in  her  chair. 

"  You  know,"  said  Alviny,  "  I  was  brought  up  at  my  uncle 
John's.  He  was  the  kindest,  best  old  man  you  ever  saw. 
Aunt  Calista  wasn't  so  good,  but  yet  she  wasn't  bad— only 
dreadful  fretful  and  nervous.  Nervous  ?  I  should  think  she 
was  !  Why,  she'd  hop  right  up  out  of  her  chair  and  scream 
at  any  little  sudden  noise.  More  than  once  I've  had  my  ears 
cuffed  for  gigglin'  at  her,  but  it  was  awful  funny  ;  pretty 
wearin',  though.  Uncle  John  was  just  the  patientest  soul  in 
the  world,  or  he  couldn't  never  have  got  along  with  her, 
though  she  wasn't  well,  poor  creeturj' 

Ruby  secretly  wondered  if  there  had  not  been  some  exer- 
cise of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  child  they  "  brought  up." 

"  She  was  a  widow  woman,  with  one  child,  when  Uncle 

John  married  her well,  that  was  Lemwel,"  said  Alviny, 

after  a  pause.  "  He  was  a  bright-lookin',  smart  boy,  and  the 
best  scholar  in  the  village.  Uncle  John  thought  a  sight  ot 
him,  and  did  well  by  him.  He  sent  him  to  school  down  to 
St.  Albans  for  two  or  three  winters.  So  Lemwel  got  a  pretty 
good  education.  He  was  a  great  reader,  too.  If  Uncle  John 
could  have  had  his  way,  I'd  have  had  an  education,  too;  but 
aunt  could  not  spare  me,  so  I  did  not  get  much  chance  for 
going  to  school;  but  I  learned  to  work,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing.    "Aunt  Calista  just  worshiped  Lemwel,  but  someway 


she  aggravated  him  almost  to  death.  She  wanted  to  have 
him  just  exactly  perfect,  but  she  was  so  over-anxious  that 
she  only  rasped  him  up  and  made  him  worse.  After  all,  he 
never  was  bad,  and  never  kept  low  company;  but  he  was 
boilin'  over  with  fun;  and  foreve?-  up  to  some  prank.  Of 
course  it  got  him  into  lots  of  scrapes,  and  then  his  mother 
would  cry  and  scold,  and  all  the  old  gossipin'  women  and 
deacons  would  haul  him  over  the  coals.  Lord  forgive  me 
for  sayin' it!"  cried  Alviny,  with  flashing  eyes,  "but  I  believe 
them  sanctimonious  old  critters  have  drove  more  young  men 
to  Old  Harry  than  ever  they've  converted,  by  a  plaguey  sight ! 
Uncle  John  wasn't  one  of  'em;  he  always  took  up  for  Lem- 
wel. Things  kept  a  goin:  along  in  that  way  till  Lemwel  had 
come  home  from  school  for  good.  He  was  payin'  some  at- 
tention to  Celia  Rogers  that  winter.  She  was  the  handsom- 
est girl  in  the  village,  and  real  dressy  and  stylish.  .Bill 
Parsons " 

Ruby  shuddered.  She  had  good  cause  to  recoil  before 
that  name,  for  his  was  the  hand  that  had  wrought  such  mis- 
ery for  them  all. 

"Bill  Parsons  was  mad  in  love  with  Celia,  and  the  jc-al 
ousest  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Celia  didn't  care  a  straw  for 
him.  Land  !  I  guess  she  didn't  ;  she  wouldn't  look  at  him. 
1  don't  think  she  cared  much  for  Lemwel,  either.  If  she  did 
she  got  over  it  pretty  quick.  Dress  and  money  was  what  she 
cared  for,  and  that's  what  she  married,  so  I  s'pose  she's 
always  been  contented.  About  Christmas  there  was  the 
meanest  kind  of  a  trick  played  on  a  half-crazy  old  woman 
that  lived  all  alone  with  a  little  grandchild.  It  scairt  her  so 
that  she  had  a  fit  of  sickness  after  it.  Of  course,  it  was  laid 
to  Lemwel,  or  they  all  thought  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  took  it  up  in  prayer-meetin',  and  held  the  meetin'  at 
our  house  for  the  benefit  of  Aunt  Calista,  who  wasn't  well 
enough  to  go  out.  The  poor  thing  was  breaking  her  heart 
cryin',  and  just  ready  to  go  into  hysterics.  Uncle  John  had 
his  mouth  shut  pretty  firm,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to 
turn  the  whole  lot  out  of  the  house  ;  but  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing, though  some  pretty  meanin'  looks  passed  between  us. 
At  last  old  Deacon  Parsons,  the  father  of  beautiful  Bill," 
said  Alviny,  with  intense  scorn,  "got  up  and  prayed  for  the 
hardened  reprobate.  You'd  have  thought  that  poor  boy  was 
just  ready  for  State  Prison,  to  hear  the  way  he  went  on.  I 
couldn't  stand  any  more,  and  the  minit  he  had  whined  out 
his  'A'men,'  I  rose  up  with  my  cheeks  a-burnin' and  my 
eyes  fairly  winkin'  fire— I  could  feel  'em  ;  but  my  voice  was 
perfectly  steady.  I  wasn't  one  atom  afraid  of  the  whole 
company  of  'em  ;  some  way  I  seemed  to  have  got  outside  of 
myself.  Says  I :  '  You  don't  none  of  you  know  what  you 
are  talkin"  about  ;  Lemwel  never  did  a  mean  thing  in  his 
life.  He's  carried  more  money  and  food  to  that  old  woman 
than  you  folks  ever  did,  all  put  together;  and  he'd  die  before 
he'd  be  guilty  of  such  a  contemptible  trick,  and  if  you'd 
quit  prayin'  over  him  and  pokin'  at  the  mote  in  his  eye, 
you'd  stand  a  better  chance  to  git  the  beam  out  of  your 
own.  Deacon  Parsons,  if  you  want  to  find  the  clue  to  this 
particular  piece  of  meanness,  you'd  better  look  to  your  own 
son.5  It  was  awful  sassy,  but  it  struck  'em  dumb,  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  way  they  looked  at  me.  Just 
that  minute  who  should  come  in  but  Lemwel.  He'd  heard 
it  all !  He  gave  me  one  look  that  set  my  heart  beatin'  till 
I  thought  it  would  burst.  He  walked  right  up  in  front  of 
'em  all,  head  up  and  eyes  a-shinin:,  and  his  cheeks  like  two 
red  roses.    His  voice  rung  through  the  room  clear  as  a  bell : 

"  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  says  he,  just  as  polite  and  slow, 
'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  some  of  your 
remarks,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  me.  Mycousin 
is  right ;  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  particular  piece  of  scoun- 
drelism,  but  on  general  principles  I  am  very  good  subject  for 
prayer,  and  I  trust  that  your  wrestlings  on  my  behalf  will  be 
credited  to  you  in  your  account  with  Providence.' 

"  Then,  glancin'  toward  the  bedroom  where  his  mother 
was  in  shriekin'  hysterics,  he  said  : 

" '  I  must  beg  of  you  to  spare  my  mother  any  further  ex- 
citement this  evening.' 

"Well,"  continued  Alviny,  "you'd  better  believe  they 
didn't  want  any  stronger  hint.  They  sneaked  out  of  the 
house  pretty  quick.  While  Lemwel  and  I  got  Aunt  Calista 
out  onto  the  lounge  before  the  fire,  Uncle  John  set  up  such  a 
roarin'  and  laughin'  we  was  most  afraid  he  was  in  hysterics, 
too,  but  Lemwel  and  I  laughed  with  him.  Then  that  awful 
mother  of  his,  didn't  she  begin  a  sermon  about  his  gettin' 
a  bad  name,  and  all  that ! 

"  '  Mother,'  says  he,  '  don't.  I  can't  stand  any  more,  and 
if  I  stay  much  longer  in  this  town,  I  shall  go  to  the  deuce 
through  sheer  despair.  I've  got  a  letter  from  LTncle  James. 
He  says  he'll  give  me  a  good  place  on  his  ship,  with  the 
chance  of  workin'  my  way  up  to  the  command  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

"Then  he  turned  to  uncle,  and  says  : 

"'You've  been  the  best  and  kindest  of  guardians,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  go  unless  you  consent  to  it.  I  think  it's  a 
good  chance,  and  I've  got  to  go  somewhere  out  of  this  town. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  sea,  but  I  don't 
mean  to  run  away — that's  too  old-fashioned — and  I  hope  to 
get  your  full  consent.' 

" '  You  don't  think  of  your  poor  mother,'  sniffed  Aunt 
Calista. 

"  '  Yes  I  do,'  says  he,  'and  I  promise  her  that  I  will  never 
do  anything  to  dishonor  her.  I  never  have,  mother,  and 
please  heaven,  I  never  will.5 

"Well,"  sighed  Alviny,  "the  upshot  o'  the  business  was 
that  we  begun  to  get  him  ready  to  go.  Celia  Rogers  had 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  him  when  that  last  talk  about 
him  come  up,  and  he  hadn't  gone  nigh  her  since.  I  hadn't 
said  anything,  but  that  afternoon  before  he  left,  we  was 
talkin'  everything  over.  My  heart  was  fit  to  break,  it  ached 
so,  though  I  didn't  mean  to  have  him  see  it.  That  look  he 
gave  me  the  night  o'  the  prayer-meetin'  had  kind  o'  haunted 
me,  and  stirred  in  my  heart  ever  since. 

"'I  wouldn't  feel  bad  about  Celia,'  says  I  ;  'it's  all  that 
jealous  Bill  Parsons's  doin's,  from  first  to  last.  She'd  be 
glad  enough  to  make  up,  and  you  ought  to  see  her  before 
you  go.' 

"  My  voice  would  tremble  a  little  in  spite  of  me,  and  I.  felt 
my  lips  kind  of  quiver.  He  turned,  with  a  sudden  smilin' 
look  out  of  them  black  eyes  of  his,  and  his  voice  was  all 
tremblin5  and  tender. 

" '  Oh,  Alviny,  little  darling  !'  says  he,  '  do  you  think  I  care 
for  any  girl  but  you  in  all  this  world  ?     Is  there  any  face  but 


yours  that  will  go  with'me  over  land  and  sea?  Oh,  my  little 
sweetheart,  if  you  could  only  love  me  a  littie — no,  not  a 
little,  but  with  ali  your  brave  and  faithful  heart— it  would  be 
a  blessed  comfort  to  me  until  we  meet  again.' 

"It  was  just  as  if  heaven  had  opened  its  doors  to  me.  I 
cried  in  his  arms,  half  for  the  sorrow  of  his  goin',  and  half 
for  joy  and  pride,  to  know  that  it  was  me  he  loved,  after  all. 
But  lie  had  to  go,  and,  slippin'  away  from  his  mother,  who 
had  just  fell  asleep,  tired  out  with  cryin',  poor  thing,  he 
started  off  for  the  evenin  train.  Uncle  had  already  gone 
down  to  the  depot  ;  he  was  goin'  down  to  New  York  with 
him.  I  went  out  onto  the  veranda  with  him.  It  was  snowin', 
and  all  the  sky  was  dim  ;  the  evergreens,  all  covered  with 
snow,  seemed  to  be  holdin'  out  their  great  white  arms  to  say 
good-by.  His  dog  came  jumpin'  around  him,  ready  to  go 
with  him,  as  he  most  always  did. 

"'No,  Jack,  poor  old  boy,'  says  he,  pattin  him,  'you  can't 
go  this  time.     Stay  with  Alviny.1 

"Jack  looked  up  at  me  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  under- 
stood ;  then  he  went  off,  Iookin  as  sorrowful  as  a  human  bein5 
could,  almost,  and  laid  down  before  the  door.  And  Lemwel 
went.  I  watched  him  goin'  down  the  garden-walk,  and  the 
great  flakes  of  snow  fallin'  softly  down,  and  coverin'  up  his 
foot-prints,  as  if  they  was  little  graves  where  hopes  was 
buried — and  so  they  was.  He  wasn't  ever,  by  night  or  day, 
summer  or  winter,  comin'  up  that  walk  again.  Jack  and  I 
went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
and  I  cried  till  Aunt  Calista  woke  and  called  me,  and  then  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  out  o'  the  hysterics.  Poor 
creetur,"  sighed  Alviny,  "she  died  that  very  year.  She'd 
fairly  wore  herself  out,  and  stewed  and  fretted  herself  into 
her  grave.  And,  as  true  as  you  live,  Uncle  John  broke  right 
down.  He  seemed  to  be  entirely  lost  without  her  to  pick 
and  worry  at  him,  and  without  havin'  her  to  look  out  for  and 
wait  on.  It  was  awful  still  and  quiet  in  the  house.  Even 
Jack  seemed  to  notice  it,  and  he  used  to  come  out  and  put 
his  head  on  my  knee,  and  look  up  at  me  so  wistful,  I  always 
thought  he  was  askin'  about  Lemwel. 

"  Uncle  went  pretty  soon  after  Aunt  Calista,  and  whether 
she's  jawin'  at  him  up  there  or  not,  I  don't  know,"  laughed 
Alviny  through  her  tears,  "but  I  guess  they're  happy.  Aunt 
Calista  didn't  never  mean  to  be  disagreeable,  but  her  nerves 
was  all  unstrung,  poor  thing!  LTncle  had  left  all  his  property 
to  me.  He  said  he  knew  Lemwel  would  get  his  share  of  it 
if  he  married  me,  and  if  he  didn't,  he  didn't  deserve  to  have 
it.  It  wasn't  so  very  much  after  the  mortgage  was  paid, 
and  all  the  bills  and  accounts  settled,  but  it  was  enough  for 
a  good  settin'  out — and  more,  too — and  I  meant  to  have  it 
grow-;  so  I  put  it  out  at  interest,  and  went  to  live  with  a 
cousin  of  Aunt  Calista's.  She  was  a  dressmaker,  and  I 
learned  my  trade  of  her. 

"All  this  time  I  heard  from  Lemwel  as  often  as  he  could 
send  me  a  letter  or  parcel.  In  them  days  there  wasn5t  so 
many  ships  and  steamboats  goin'  to  and  fro  and  passin'  each 
other  on  the  deep,  and  the  letters  was  long  a-comin ;  but 
they  was  always  nice  enough  to  make  up  for  that.  From  all 
them  foreign  ports  he  wrote,  describin'  them,  and  the  odd 
people  he  met,  and  sent  me  queer  things  that  he'd  picked  up 
here  and  there.  I'll  show 'em  to  you  some  time,-and  the 
lovely,  curious  fan  he  sent,  and  his  picture — that  was  the  pre- 
ciousest  comfort  to  me.  He  was  advancin'  all  the  time.  He 
got  to  be  first  mate,  and  the  next  year  he  wrote  he  hoped  to 
take  command,  and  then  we'd  be  married.  Then,  all  at  once, 
the  ship  sailed  into  New  York  harbor !  I  tell  you  Lemwel 
wasn't  long  comin'  across  the  country  to  me.  How  nice  he 
looked  ! — so  kind,  so  commanding  He  wasn't  large,  but  he 
had  such  a  dignified  way  of  speakin'  and  walkin';  his  eyes 
was  so  keen  and  steady,  and  his  voice  had  such  a  clear  ring 
to  it.  I  tell  you,  I  was  proud  of  him.  Then  he  went  away 
again,  but  leavin'  me  full  of  hope,  and  seemin'  to  love  me 
better  than  ever.  The  next  thing  that  happened  was  losin' 
my  money.  The  man  failed,  and  run  off  out  of  the  country. 
But,  after  all,  I  couldn't  feel  very  miserable  so  long  as  1  had 
Lemwel,  and  I  knew  I  could  earn  enough  to  get  a  pretty 
good  settin'  out.  But  the  minit  I  spoke  about  wages,  or  goin' 
out  for  myself,  Mis'  Trimmer  just  flew!  You  see,  I'd  stayed 
there  and  worked  for  my  board  and  clothes,  and  never  said 
a  word  about  anything  more,  though  I'd  got  my  trade  long 
ago,  and  I'd  been  worth  a  good  deal  to  her.  But  so  long  as 
1  had  a  quiet  home  I  didn't  care.  She'd  always  been  as 
sweet  as  pie  to  me,  because  it  was  for  her  interest;  but  the 
minit  I  spoke  about  wages,  she  turned  right  round  and  was 
just  the  meanest !  To  keep  folks  from  givin'  me  work,  she 
begun  to  tell  the  worst  kind  of  lies  about  me,  and  she  had 
an  awful  tongue,  I  tell  you.  When  I  found  it  out,  I  went 
straighrto  her  and  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  it.  Then 
if  she  didn't  talk  mean  to  me! — and  what  things  she  said 
about  Lemwel!  Oh,  I  couldn't  have  stayed  in  that  house 
another  night,  no  more'n  I  could  have  stayed  in  a  red-hot 
oven !  I  went  to  my  room  and  packed  my  trunk.  It  was 
along  the  last  of  November,  and  rainin'  and  blowin'  that 
night  most  terrible — kind  of  rain  and  snow  together.  But 
out  I  put.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  hardly  see  my  hand  be- 
fore me;  the  wind  took  my  breath  right  away,  and  the  rain 
and  sleet  drove  through  my  clothes,  and  drenched  and  chilled 
me  right  through.  But  some  way  I  managed  to  git  to  Squire 
Bascom's.  Loizy  Bascom  and  I  was  always  good  friends, 
and  her  mother  was  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world. 
She'd  been  great  friends  with  my  mother,  and  had  always 
been  kind  to  me  on  that  account.  Well,  they  looked  beat 
enough  to  see  me  come  staggerin'  in  in  that  plight.  Mis' 
Bascom  took  right  hold  and  put  me  to  bed,  give  me  hot 
drinks,  and  did  everything  she  could.  But  after  all  I  had  a 
regular  run  o'  fever.  Them  kind  souls  took  care  of  me,  and 
I  tell  you  I'll  never  forgit  it  to  my  dyin'  day.  Some  folks 
think  Loizy  Bascom  is  cold-hearted  and  selfish,  but  she's  al- 
ways been  a  good  friend  to  me,  though  it  ain't  in  her  nature 
to  give  things,  and  be  lovin'  and  gentle,  like  Roxy  Wilson. 

"  Well,"  continued  Alviny,  drearily,  "  I  don't  see  why  I 
couldn't  have  been  permitted  to  die  then,  though  of  course 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  it ;  but,  oh,  it's  been  a  hard, 
weary  life  ever  since,  for  I  never  saw  my  Lemwe.'l  any  more. 
He  had  been  made  captain  and  was  coming  home.  The  next 
news  I  heard  was  that  he  was  dead." 

Ruby  gave  a  little  cry  of  horror,  and  Alviny,  shuddering, 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"He  was  comin'  from  Montreal,  and  had  got  on  board  a 
steamer  on  Lake  Champlain,  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  was 
on  the  same  boat  and  saw  him.     He  said  he  appeared  to  be 
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in  some  trouble,  acted  as  if  he  was  crazy,  and  kept  talkin' 
about  gittin'  away  from  the  officers,  and  walkin'  up  and 
down  the  deck  lookin  so  white  and  haggard.  Then  all  at 
once  he  sprang  right  overboard  into  the  lake.  They  did 
their  best  to  find  him,  the  man  said,  but  they  never  saw  him 
again. :' 

Alviny's  face  was  as  white  as  the  foam  above  her  lover's 
grave. 

"O  my  dear  Lord!"  she  cried,  "to  think  of  him  goin' 
dowTiunder  the  water  and  perishin'  so  near  to  home  and  me  ! 
They  couldn'l  find  him  ;  but,  please  God,  I  shall  find  him 
some  day,  when  I  reach  the  other  shore — for  I  can't  help  be- 
lievin'  that  he  reached  it  safe.  He  wasn't  bad — no  one  can 
ever  make  me  believe  that  Lemwel  had  done  anything 
wicked,  whatever  his  trouble  was." 

Ruby  sat  thrilled  and  awe-stricken,  the  tears,  like  great 
pearls,  slipping  down  her  cheeks. 

•'  There,  you  little  love,"  said  Alviny,  clasping  her  hand 
and  kissing  her,  "that's  all  the  story.  Don't  break  your  dar- 
lin'  heart  over  it,  or  I'll  be  sorry  I  told  you.  This  life'Il  wear 
away  at  last,  and  then  it'll  all  be  made  up  to  us — all  of  us 
that  suffer  here.  How  the  creek  roars  !  and  hark  to  the  sor- 
'  rowful  wind  in  the  pines  '  " 


Christmas  Eve  had  come  at  last,  and  the  house  on  the  hill 
was  glowing  with  light.  Jerry's  kind  old  face  was  beaming 
with  delight.  David,  gentle  and  smiling,  watched  every- 
thing, without  saying  much,  but  evidently  quite  contented. 
Ned — handsome  fellow — was  bubbling  over  with  jokes.  And 
Ruby,  pride  of  all  their  hearts,  flitted  through  the  rooms  like 
a  bright  bird,  giving  here  and  there  a  parting  touch  to  the 
decorations.  Roxy,  in  her  best  black  silk,  moved  quietly 
about,  attending  to  everything,  thinking  of  every  one,  and 
looking,  as  Jerry  said,  just  like  a  Christmas  rose  Alviny 
wore  the  silver-gray  poplin,  with  soft,  white  lace  at  her 
throat,  and  a  pink  tie  that  was  very  becoming  indeed. 

"Aunt  Alviny,  you  look  perfectly  goloptious,"  said  Ned. 

"  Oh,  go  long,  you  scamp,  you  are  always  makin'  fun  of 
me." 

"  Now,  Aunt  Alviny,  that's  too  bad  of  you  to  say  that.  You 
don't  know  what  I  mean  to  do  for  you — but  just  wait  till  he 
gets  here,  he's  a  regular  nice  old  chap,  you'll  see,"  and  Ned 
went  away  laughing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  teased  and 
blushing  Alviny. 

The  guests  were  arriving,  old  and  young  together— silver 
hair  of  age,  and  golden  curls  of  childhood,  feet  that  were 
wearily  treading  "  the  down  hill  of  life,"  and  wee  toddlinf 
ones  that  tripped  at  naught  and  as  quickly  brought  them° 
selves  up  again.  All  the  people  looked  their  best,  full  of 
good  wishes  and  gay  words  and  happy  laughter.  There 
were  the  honest,  homely,  kind-hearted  Sampsons,  with  their 
jolly  boys  and  girls.  "Tobias  and  Theodora,"  as  some  other 
triends  were  called,  with  their  two  handsome,  distinguished 
looking  boys — Theodora's  boys,  they  were,  but  the  step- 
father was   proud   of  them.     Then  came  the  Stevenses 

Jerry's  oldest  and  best  friends  —  and  the  Dalkeiths,  their 
relatives,  each  family  with  its  little  flock  of  bright  and'  ea°"er 
children.  With  the  Dalkeiths  came  also  their  friends  the 
widow  Jewel  and  her  beautiful  daughter  "Grace.  They  were 
from  San  Francisco,  but  owned  a  cottage  in  the  village,  near 
the  Dalkeiths,  which  they  used  as  a  summer  residence. 
The  place  was  kept  by  a  strange  old  man,  who-had  been  un- 
fortunate, whom  the  widow  had  known  in  other  days.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  consideration  for  him,  and 
all  called  him  playfully  "  captain  dear."  Small,  and  bent  in 
form,  he  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  old,  but  his  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  fire  of  younger  days,  and  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  command  about  him  as  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  about  him,  that  never  failed  to  impress  one.  Stern 
almost  repellant,  he  seemed  at  first,  but  when  he  spoke  or 
smiled  there  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  look  that  changed 
his  whole  appearance.  The  children  all  crowded  around 
him  when  he  entered. 

"O  captain  dear!"  they  shouted,  "  we're  so  glad  you're 
here  !     You'll  tell  us  a  sea  story  by-and-by,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Santa  Claus  stands  just  no  chance  at  all  beside  the 
captain,"  said  Bob  Dalkeith. 

Alviny,  feeling  a  little  shy  among  so  many  strangers,  had 
retired  to  a  vacant  room.  She  was  chatting  a  little  with  the 
widow  Jewel,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  likino-  to 
the  quamt  little  woman._  Suddenly  she  observed  Ned  com- 
ing, with  mischief  lurking  in  his  eye,    and  with  him   came 

captain  dear." 

^."v"?,'  AMn>'— Miss  White— let  me  introduce  Captain 
Clarke, '  said  Ned,  impressively. 

To  his  utter  amazement,  staunch  little  Alviny,  who  was 
never  known  to  quail  before  friend  or  foe,  fainted  "dead 
away,  and  Captain  Clarke  dropped  into  a  seat  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  Well,  I  snum  !"  cried  Jerry.     "  What's  up  now  ?' 
Lemwel,  Lemwel  !"  said   Alviny,  faintly,  as  she  recov- 
ered. 

"  Oh  my  little  Alviny!"  cried  the  Captain,  "have  I  found 
you  at  last,  and  you  were  faithful  all  these  years,  when  1  be- 
lieved you  married  ?' 

jj  Who  told  you  that  ?"  she  asked,  excitedly. 

"It  was  Bill  Parsons.  I  met  him  here  in  California  just 
as  I  was  going  home  to  you  after  years  of  trouble,  that  I 
will  explain  by  and  by.  Parsons  said  you  were  married,  and 
1  gave  up  everything  in  despair." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  have  believed  him,"  said  Alviny,  sadly 
It  was  her  only  reproach. 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  that  critter  ain't  mixed  up  with  more 
deviltry  than  the  Old  Scratch  himself '"  cried  Jerry 

The  reader  will  not  care  for  further  explanation.'  It  was 
all  right  at  last— all  made  plain  and  clear. 
'     ."  AVi13'  -wil' L°«y  say  ?  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Alviny. 

\\  ny,-  said  Jerry,  "she'll  be  pooty  sure  to  say " 

Merry  Christmas!  '  interrupted  Ned,  pointing  to  the 
clock  that  just  then  rang  out  its  twelve  clear  notes,  and 
from  the  group  about  the  piano  rose  such  a  carol  as  never 
before  was  heard  among  the  pines  of  the  Califomian  Mount 
P.sgah  :  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace; 
good  will  to  men  !  »  jUUA  H    s    BuGPEIiCe  ' 

Calistoga,  December,  18S0. 
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tX^tt    ound '^  firSt  introduced  int0  England,  it  sold  for 


King  Witlaf's  Drinking-  Horn. 

Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed. 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 

His  drinking  horn  bequeathed, — 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels, 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl. 

They  might  remember  the  donor, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  soul. 

So  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  goblet  pass ; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

Like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf, 
They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  St.   Basils  homilies; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower. 

Guthlac  and  B.irtholomaeus, 

Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney. 
And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head. 

And  the  fl.imelets  flapped"  and  flickered, 
But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead, 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 
He  clutched  the  golden  bowl. 

In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving. 
Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  soul. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forebore, 
For  ihey  cried,   "Fill  high  the  goblet  ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more  !" 


Ruth, 
She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn. 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn. 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun. 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush. 

Deeply  ripened  ; — such  a  blush 

In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell. 

Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 

Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ; 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks. 

"  Sure."  I  said.   "Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home." 

—  Thomas  Hood. 

An  Old  Ballad. 

I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  can  not  have  thine; 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  shouldst  thou  have  mine? 

But  now  I  think  on't.  let  it  lie; 

To  find  it  were  in  vain ; 
For  thou  'si  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together? 
O  Love!  where  is  thy  sympathy. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever? 

But  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  can  not  find  it  out; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolved, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe ; 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart, 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 

—Sir  John  Suckling  (iboo). 

Absence. 
What  shall  I  do  with  all  these  days  and  hours 

That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face? 
How  shall  I  claim  the  interval  that   lowers 

Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace. 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  sense  ? 

Weary  with  longings  shall  I  flee  away 
Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence. 

Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  myself  the  sin 

Of  casting-from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time? 

Shall  I,  these  mists  of  memory  locked  within. 
Leave  and  forget  life's  purposes  sublime? 

O  how.  and  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 

To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more   near? 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live. 
Until  that  blessed  time  when  thou  art  here? 

I'll  tell  thee  :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told, 
While  thou,  beloved  one.  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strains ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 

Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  minutes  pains. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  graces,  which  shall  thus  be  thine  ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  holy  be, 

And  thy  dear  thoughts  an  influence  divine. 

—Franca  Anne  A'anMc. 


A   CHRISTMAS    REVERIE. 


"  But  is  old,  old,  good  old  Christmas  gone  ?  Nothing  but 
the  hair  of  his  good,  gray,  old  head  and  beard  left?  Well, 
I  will  have  that,  seeing  1  can  not  have  more  of  him." 

I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned  to  me  that  I  have  stolen  Irving^ 
motto  from  the  Christmas  chapter  of  his  delightful  "  Sketch 
Book,"  but  nothing  else  is  half  so  fitting  to  the  season.  The 
quaint  ballads  and  carols  of  Herrick  and  his  contemporaries 
make  as  incongruous  ornaments  for  latter-day  literature  as 
do  tiles  and  cracked  earthenware  and  Queen  Anne  windows 
for  our  stuffy,  upholstered  parlors.  And,  by  the  way,  why 
has  not  some  fashion  leader,  with  a  keen  scent  for  antiquities, 
fetched  into  her  gas-lighted  dining-room  the  boar's  head 
"with  garlands  gay  and  rosemary,"  the  "wassaile  bowle," 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Christmas  feast,  and  served 
it  from  her  Paris  painted  china  ?  Or  she  might  revive  the 
Christmas  games  and  dances,  the  mistletoe,  the  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  his  band  of  maskers,  and  the  gas-log  or  register 
would  serve  for  yule  log.  It  would  really  be  a  pretty  inno- 
vation, and  one  quite  in  keeping  with  her  scraps  of  tapestry 
hung  behind  a  brave,  brand-new  California  landscape. 

Our  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  seems  to 
have  deserted  us  all  round,  for  while  we  frown  down  as 
sacrilegious  all  attempts  to  blot  out  holidays,  national 
or  religious,  we  are  so  lukewarm  in  their  celebration 
that  they  become  little  more  than  a  name,  and  so  it  is  that 
of  Christmas  there  is  "nothing  but  the  hair  of  his  good,  gray 
old  head  and  beard  left."  It  is  true  that  Christmas  gifts 
galore  come  and  go  ;  that  the  children  have  their  tree^nd 
Santa  Claus  is  supplicated  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  old 
fellow  is  growing  thin  as  a  shadow.  The  young  skeptics 
see  through  him,  and  rather  resent  such  a  myth  as  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence.  The  truth  is,  we  have  all  lost  the  art  of 
making  merry.  We  smile,  instead  of  laugh  ;  we  call,  instead 
of  visit ;  the  decorum  of  civilization  puts  out  our  fires,  hushes 
our  voices,  checks  our  impulses.  We  are  very  nice  people, 
of  course,  but  we  have  no  heartiness  to  fit  our  Christmas- 
tide.  Jt  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
sordid,  selfish  rut  all  the  year,  and  then  open  his  heart  and 
let  the  whole  world  in  in  one  day,  because  "Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men"  hangs  over  his  door.  How  many  men 
do  you  know  capable  of  being  really  jolly? — not  with  an 
unwholesome  club-room  jollity,  but  with  the  cheerfulness 
which  comes  from  a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  digestion: 
Not  half  a  dozen,  Til  warrant.  And  to  how  many  people 
does  Christmas  Day  have  any  meaning  ?  And  how  many  of 
us  give  our  offerings  of  the  season  "lovingly  and  friend- 
lily"?  If  I  dared  to  preach,  1  would  say,  "Stop  mak- 
ing tidies,  and  lambrequins,  and  slipper-cases,  and 
the  thousand  other  monstrosities  which  are  sent  every 
year  as  tokens  .of  'good  will  to  men.'  Stop  buying  expen- 
sive presents  which  you  cant  afford,  but  must  give  because 
they  are  expected,  and  instead,  light  up  your  houses,  aye,  and 
warm  them  too  ;  invite  in  all  your  poor  relations  and  friends 
w  ho  haven't  any  fireside,  and,  if  you  can't  be  jolly,  why,  be  as 
jolly  as  you  can.  If  you  are  rich,  put  the  money  you  might 
spend  for  Aunt  Fannys  Kensington-stitch  chair  cover,"  or 
Laura's  diamond  ring,  into  something  comfortable  for  the 
somebody  you  know  but  would  like  to  forget,  and  who  has 
to  'scrimp J  all  the  year  round  down  to  coal  dust  and  cheese 
parings,  so  to  speak.  And  then  content  yourself  with  send- 
ing a  dainty  Christmas  card  as  pleasant  remembrancer  to  the 
people  of  your  own  degree.  For  doth  not  the  goodThomas- 
a-Kempis  say,  'The  wise  lover  regardeth  not  so  much  the 
gift  of  him  who  loves  him,  as  the  love  of  the  giver.  He  es- 
teems the  good  will  rather  than  the  gift.' " 

But  I  am  not  preaching,  and  if  I  were  nobody  would  listen. 
So  you  may  give  where  it  makes  most  show,  waste  your  eye- 
sight and  means  over  stuff  both  useless  and  cumbersome, 
and  shut  yourself  up  snail-fashion  until  you  can  give  a  big 
party — in  short,  be  a  miserable  old  Scrooge,  if  you  want  to. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  can  not  do  proper  rev- 
erence to  good,  old  Christmas  ;  that,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  hair  of  his  good,  gray,  old  head  and  beard  left.  A 
man's  surroundings  make  him  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  you 
had  lived  (and  when  I  say  you  I  mean  the  average  wealthy- 
citizen)  in  the  age  of  yule  logs  and  wassaile  bowles,  no 
doubt  you  would  have  been  stout  of  paunch  and  big  of  heart, 
instead  of  querulous  and  dyspeptic,  and  wrinkled  with 
money-getting  and  money-keeping  ;  your  wife  would  have 
been  a  house  wife,  and  your  girls  and  boys  would  have  been 
something  besides  clothes-pegs.  You  would  have  been  ready 
to  sing  : 

"Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie. 
And  if,  for  cold,  it  has  to  die. 
We'll  bury  it  in  a  Christmas  pye, 
And  ever  more  be  mem," 

instead  of  whining  because  stocks  are  down  and  taxes  up.  As 
it  is,  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  "high  days,  and  holidays, 
and  bonfire  nights"  only  make  you  impatient;  there  are 
stones  in  the  road,  and  you  make  haste  to  kick  them  aside, 
so  that  you  pass  somebody  in  the  race.  We  have  nothing 
left  of  Christmas  but  thehair  of  his  head  and  beard  ;  both 
the  body  and  soul  are  gone,  but  seeing  that  we  can  not  have 
more  of  him,  let  us  materialize  what  we  have,  and  perhaps 
we  can  resurrect  the  brave  old  fellow  by  degrees.  If  we 
try  to  remember  how  to  laugh,  if  we  say  a  little  inward  grace 
occasionally  for  "benefits  forgot,"  if  we  learn  to  stop  on  the 
way  for  breathing  spells,  we  shall  feel  him  very  near  us,  and 
we  can  slip  off  our  slough  of  selfishness  like  an  ill-fitting 
garment,  even  so  much  as  once  a  year.  Seeing  behind  the 
feast  and  merry-making  of  the  season  the  light  of  the  star 
of  Bethlehem,  we  shall  meet  old  Christmas  face  to  face,  hale 
and  strong,  and  in  the  flesh.  Karix  BRENDT. 

San  Franxisco,  December,   1SS0. 


To  fall  out  of  a  third-story  window  on  Mon- 
specially  if 


It  is  unlucky- 
day. 

To  meet  a  red-headed  woman  on  a  Tuesday 
you  owe  her  anything. 

To  break  a  forty-dollar  mirror  on  a  Wednesday. 

To  dream  you  see  red  snakes  or  green  monkevs  on  Thurs 
day. 

To  get  hung  on  Friday. 

To  lose  $2.50  on  Saturday. 

Or  to  get  locked  up  on  Sunday. 

Paste  this  in  your  hat. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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TALES   UNFOLDED. 

Short  Stories  by  Sundry  Liars. 

The  other  day  several  men  were  standing  on  a 
street-corner,  talking,  when  a  handsomely-dressed 
lady  passed. 

"You  may  not  believe  me,"  said  a  man  named 
Spriggins,  "but  I  have  had  my  arm  around  that 
lady." 

"You  are  a  vile  slanderer,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  voung 
Paperage,  and,  drawing  off,  he  struck  Mr.  Spriggins 
a  heavy  blow  between  the  eyes.  Both  parties  were 
instantly  arrested,  and  when  Mr.  Spriggins  requested 
that  the  lady  be  summoned,  a  policeman  caught  up 
with  her  and  requested  her  "presence  in  court,  which 
had  just  convened  in  afternoon  session. 

Paperage  related  the  facts. 

"Mr.  Spriggins,"  remarked  the  judge,  "did  you 
say  you  had  your  arm  around  the  lady  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  the  gentleman  did  right  in  striking  you. 
Ladies  are  not  safe  in  Little  Rock  so  long  as  such 
ruffians  are  allowed  to  insult  them." 

"Judge,  allow  the  lady  to  speak,"  requested  Sprig- 
gins. 

"Certainly.  Excuse  me  for  being  blunt,  but— 
but " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  ask  if  the  man  ever  put  his  arm 
around  me?"  said  the  lady. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  must  say  that  he  has." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  deep  silence,  only 
disturbed  by  a  boy  who  picked  at  the  plastering  with 
a  horse-shoe  nail. 

"  What  right  had  he  to  put  his  arm  around  you?" 
stammered  the  judge. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  woman,  "he  is  my  hus- 
band." 

The  men  took  beer,  and  "  the  court  adjourned." — 
Little  Rock  Gazette. 


"Any  chestnuts  around  here?"  asked  one  of  three 
city  boys  who  met  an  aged,  benevolent-looking 
farmer  out  in  the  country. 

The  old  man  hesitated. 

"  You  don't  want  to  steal  'em?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  we  just  wanted  to  find  out." 

"Well,  there's  a  few  trees  back  there,  but  if  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  steal  them  I  wouldn't  have 
told  you,  for  the  farmer's  gone  to  town  ;  but  you're 
bright,  honest-looking  boys." 

The  boys  blushed  with  the  pride  of  conscious 
goodness. 

' '  When  will  the  owner  be  back  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  before  dark  I  reckon." 

The  boys  respectfully  thanked  the  old  man,  waited 
till  he  got  out  of  sight,  jumped  the  fen-e,  and  were 
soon  shaking  down  the  burrs.  The  shaking  was 
easy,  but  the  opening  of  the  chestnut- burrs  was  more 
difficult  and  unpleasant.  At  last  the  boys  had  a 
splendid  pile  of  handsome,  brown  nuts  on  the  ground, 
and  they  prepared  to  put  them  in  the  bags  they 
brought  with  them. 

"Please  don't  take  anymore  trouble,"  said  the 
benevolent  old  man,  who  stood  by  the  fence,  beam- 
ing kindly  on  the  startled  boys. 

"  I'm  not  so  strong  as  I  once  was,  and  I  fear  I 
can't  hold  this  dog  much  longer.  If  you'll  hurry, 
though,  I  guess  I  can  keep  him  here  till  you  get  to 
the  railroad  track.     Down,  Tige,  sir  !" 

As  the  boys  looked  back  from   the  railroad   fence 


they  could  see  the  stooping  figure  of  the  old  man 
scooping  the  rich,  brown  chestnuts  into  a  two-bushel 
bag. 

Several  Galveston  gentlemen  started  one  Sunday 
morning  early  for  the  purpose  of  desecrating  the  day. 
They  carried  guns  and  flasks  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  flasks  were  not  as  dry  inside  as  a  powder 
horn.  They  were  not  that  kind  of  flasks.  Finally 
they  saw  ducks,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  cam- 
paign plan.  They  crawled  up  on  the  ducks  on  their 
stomachs  (that  is,  on  their  own— the  hunters'— stom- 
achs), and,  blazing  away,  killed  two  ducks.  The 
Sunday  hunters  secured  their  prey,  and  proceeded  to 
the  cabin  of  a  darkey  close  by,  for  the  hunters  were 
hungry.  They  told  him  they  would  shower  down 
wealth  upon  him  if  he  would  cook  their  wild  ducks 
for  breakfast.  The  old  darkey  turned  those  wild 
ducks  over,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Dem  ar  is  my  tame  ducks,  and  dey  is  wuff  fifty 
cents  apiece.  Dey  is  so  tame  dey  runs  after  me  when- 
eber  I  goes-down  to  de  pond." 

Then  the  hunters  looked  at  each  other  and  said  : 

"Don't  let  us  tell  anything  about  it  for  fear  the 
Sifter  may  get  hold  of  it,"  and  they  paid  over  one 
silver  dollar  to  the  old  African  for  his  pet  ducks,  which 
he  did  cook  for  them. 

But  the  best  of  the  joke  is  that  the  old  darkey  lied, 
for  the  ducks  were  really  wild  ducks  after  all ;  but 
the  Galveston  sportsmen  did  not  know  the  difference. 
The  old  darkey  makes  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a  Sun- 
day, by  going  out  and  claiming  all  the  wild  ducks 
that  are  shot  as  his  tame  ducks.  In  every  instance 
the  huntsman  hands  over  the  money. —  Galveston 
News. 


During  a  recent  speech  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  United 
States  Senator-elect  Brown  told,  amid  great  applause, 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  present  position  of  the  irre- 
concilable General  Robert  Toombs  : 

The  course  taken  by  General  Toombs  since  the 
war  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  one  of  the  counties  between  here  and  the 
Savannah  River.  He  and  his  old  lady  started  in  the 
buggy  to  visit  some  friends,  and  on  the  way  had  to 
cross  a  river.  In  going  down  into  the  flat  one  of  the 
straps  broke,  and  the  buggy  ran  upon  the  heels  of  the 
horse,  and  he  kicked  himself  loose  and  ran  back 
home. 

The  good  old  lady,  who  believed  in  the  policy  of 
reconstruction,  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  the  har- 
ness and  started  for  home.  The  old  man  refused  to 
go,  but  sat  down  on  the  river  bank  and  began  curs- 
ing. The  old  lady,  however,  carried  the  pieces  home, 
and  got  an  awl  and  an  "  end,"  as  they  call  it,  and  be- 
gan repairing  the  harness.  And,  finding  the  horse  at 
home,  she  told  the  servant  to  take  him,  and  go  down 
to  the  river  and  meet  the  old  man  and  bring  him 
home. 

After  an  absence  of  an  hour  or  so  the  servant  re- 
turned, and  she  asked:  "  Where  is  the  old  man?" 
And  he  said  he  wouldn't  come.  Then  she  said  : 
"  What  is  he  doing?" 

The  servant  said:  "He  is  still  sittin"  down  on 
the  river  bank,  cussin'." 


The  cobra  di  capeiio  is  fond  of  the  water,  fre- 
quently swimming  some  distance  from  land.  It  has 
even  been  known  to  board  vessels  at  anchor.  Cobras 
are  much  used  by  Indian  jugglers,  who  do  not,  as 
has  been  asserted,  remove  the  serpents'  fangs  before 
exhibiting  them. 


THE    GENESIS   OF    DIRT. 

Facts  Tending  to  Prove  that  it  Grows. 

The  experiments  made  by  Captain  Coffin,  of  the 
ship  Alex.  G.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  scientific  experiments,  and 
they  fully  establish  the  fact  that  sea  air  exerts  a  won- 
derfully stimulating  influence  upon  dirt.  Captain 
Coffin,  who  had  spent  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  at 
sea,  and  during  that  time  had  seen  the  decks  cleaned 
up  every  day,  except  when  the  condition  of  the 
weather  forbade,  had,  of  course,  often  wondered 
where  all  the  dirt  came  from  which  the  broom  gath- 
ered and  the  sea  subsequently  received.  All  sailors 
have  similarly  wondered  at  the  prevalence  of  dirt  at 
sea,  but  not  being  addicted  to  scientific  methods,  they 
have  never  seriously  studied  the  subject,  but  have 
quietly  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
the  deep.  Captain  Coffin,  however,  was  of  a  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind,  and  he  was  fond  of  prying  into 
all  mysteries.  He  often  spoke  of  the  subject  of  the 
daily  accumulation  of  dirt  on  a  vessel's  decks  to  his 
wife's  brother,  who  was  a  school-master  at  Newbury- 
port,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  very  learned 
man,  but  he  could  never  accept  the  school-master's 
assurance  that  marine  dirt  consists  merely  of  parti- 
cles of  the  ship  or  of  its  cargo,  and  that  for  every 
pound's  weight  of  dirt  that  is  thrown  overboard  the 
ship  is  lighter  by  one  pound,  and  must  remain  so  un- 
til the  end  of  her  voyage.  The  Captain  would  shake 
his  head  at  this  sort  of  theory,  and  would  say  : 
"What  you  say  is  awful  scientific,  but  what  every 
sailor  man  knows  is  that  tons  of  dirt  is  hove  over- 
board every  voyage,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  is  all  just 
where  they  was.  barring  a  bit  of  spun  yarn  or  a  lot  of 
beef  bones."  After  many  years  of  this  unprofitable 
argument  with  the  school-master,  Captain  Coffin  de- 
termined to  institute  a  series  of  scientific  experiments 
which  would  prove  that  he  was  wrong. 

Nearly  two  years  ago — or,  to  be  exact,  on  the  29th 
of  February,  1879 — the  Alex.  G.  Wilson  sailed  from 
Boston  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  general 
merchandise.  After  the  pilot  had  left  the  ship.  Cap- 
tain Coffin  called  all  hands  aft.  and  ordered  that 
every  day,  after  sweeping  the  decks,  the  dirt  should 
be  collected  in  a  barrel,  weighed,  and  submitted  to 
his  inspection  before  it  should  be  thrown  overboard. 
The  men  could  not  account  for  this  curious  order, 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  "old  man"  had  dropped 
a  ten-cent  piece  on  deck,  and,  with  the  keen  financial 
instinct  of  a  true  New-Englander,  was  determined 
to  find  it  again.  Of  course  the  order  was  obeyed, 
and  it  was  obeyed  all  the  more  willingly  because  the 
boys  whose  business  it  was  to  sweep  the  decks  were 
constantly  hoping  to  find  and  appropriate  the  imagi- 
nary ten  cents. 

The  voyage  lasted  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  ; 
for,  although  the  Alex.  G.  Wilson  had  a  good  lead- 
ing wind  down  to  fifteen  degrees  north,  she  was  be- 
calmed a  week  on  the  line,  was  nearly  three  weeks  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  might  have  been  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  had  she  not  got  a  slant  from 
the  southwest  in  about  seventeen  degrees  south,  which 
she  held  well  up  to  the  Gallipagos,  when  a  succession 
of  light  breezes  from  south-southeast  (she  being  light 
at  the  time,  and  not  drawing  over  sixteen  feet),  which 
enabled  her  to  carryall  her  weather  stun'sails,  brought 
her  into  San  Francisco  on  the  3th  of  July.  During 
the  entire  voyage  she  never  lost  a  spar  or  a  sail,  and 
the  only  accident  that  happened  to  her  was  the  loss 
of  one  bucket  overboard  through  the  carelessness  of 


the  boy.  She  came  into  port  with  the  same  running 
"g&ing  with  which  she  sailed ;  and  as  the  hatches 
which  covered  the  cargo  were  never  once- opened,  it 
is  certain  that  none  of  the  cargo  was  lost. 

Captain  Coffin  weighed  the  deck- sweepings  every 
day,  and  made  a  careful  analysis  of  them  before  they 
were  thrown  overboard.  He  found  that  they  con- 
tained three  per  cent,  of  disintegrated  rope,  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  nails,  five  per  cent,  of  straw  (from 
the  pigs'  bedding  in  the  long-boat),  and  a  trace  of 
tobacco.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  ninety-one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  whole,  was 
pure  dirt— not  differing  perceptibly  from  land  dirt, 
except  by  the  absence  of  the  hair-pins  and  small 
pebbles  which  are  found  in  the  latter.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  the  entire  weight  of  dirt 
thrown  overboard  from  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
February  to  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July  was  4,864 
pounds,  filling  no  less  than  forty-three  barrels.  In 
this  amount  were  not  included  a  sailor  who  died  on 
the  voyage  and  a  pair  of  worn-out  boots  belonging  to 
the  mate.  Captain  Coffin  went  before  the  notary  at 
San  Francisco,  and  made  oath  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Brewster,  of  Newburyport,  the  brother- 
in-law  already  mentioned. 

No  such  rapid  growth  of  dirt  has  ever  been  ob- 
served on  land.  Of  the  facts  observed  by  Captain 
Coffin  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  Forty-three 
barrels  of  dirt  were  spontaneously  developed  on  his 
ship  in  a  little  more  than  four  months,  during  which 
she  had  no  communication  with  the  shore  or  with 
any  other  vessel.  This  is  nearly  three  times  the  as- 
certained rate  of  the  growth  of  dirt  on  shore,  and 
proves  that  the  stimulating  influence  of  sea  air  has  a 
wonderful  effect  on  dirt  at  sea.—  New  York  Times. 


In  the  London  Theatre  is  related  the  following  in- 
cident, explanatory  of  a  peculiar  bit  -of  stage  busi- 
ness adopted  by  Salvini  in  "Zaire."  He  tells  the 
story- himself :  "I  was  playing  at  Naples,  and  one 
night  when  I  threw  the  body  of  my  murdered  wife 
upon  the  ottoman,  in  the  last  act,  my  burnouse  fell 
off  and  fixed  itself  to  my  waist  like  a  tail.  I  saw  at 
once  that  if  I  was  not  careful  I  should  provoke 
laughter,  and  instantly  imagined  that  I  would  pre- 
tend to  believe  the  clinging  drapery  was  the  wounded 
Zaire  grasping  me  behind.  I  appeared  to  dread  even 
to  look  round,  lest  I  should  encounter  her  pallid  face. 
I  hesitated,  I  trembled,  and  when  with  supreme 
effort  I  at  last  grasped  the  burnouse  and  cast  it  from 
me.  I  still  lacked  the  courage  to  ascertain  what  it 
really  was,  and  stood  shivering  before  the  white  heap 
it  made  upon  the  floor.  Finally,  just  as  I  thought 
public  curiosity  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  be- 
gan to  grow  weary,  I  stooped  down,  and,  seizing  the 
white  mantle,  dashed  it  from  me  with  contempt, 
showing  by  gesture  that  I  had  discovered  what  it 
was,  and  felt  anger  that  such  a  trifle  should  thus 
alarm  a  bold  man  who  had  committed  a  murder." 
This  pantomime  obtained  for  Salvini,  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music,  one  of  his  greatest  ova- 
tions. 

So  great  was  European  ignorance  of  this  country 
a  few  years  ago  that  a  Dutch  journal  informed  its 
readers  that  New  York  is  a  place  destitute  of  law  and 
order,  where  clergymen  carry  muskets  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  where  the  collection  is  taken  up  by  men 
armed  with  revolvers. 


Some  women  are  like  shot-guns.     They  would  at- 
tract no  attention  if  it  were  not  for  their  bangs. 
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THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

To  a  Cat; 
Oh,  Thomas  cat, 

With  back  on  high, 
And  tail  all  bent, 

Like  bridge  of  sighs ; 
Pet  of  the  house, 

The  bootjack's  friend, 
The  foe  of  mouse, 

Here  I  have  penned 
A  song  to  you.  —Tennyson. 

Skating  Song. 
Little  Mabel  Morton, 

Gliding  o*er  the  ice, 
Says  unto  her  lover, 
"  It  is  just  too  nice." 
Twenty  minutes  later, 

Mabel  starts  for  home — 
Busted  is  her  bustle 

And  her  tortoise  comb. 

— H.   W.  Bceclur. 


A  Threnody. 

Who  killed  John  Kelly? 

"  I,"  said  young  Cooper, 

"  I  just  did  whoop  'er 
Up  for  John  Kelly." 

Who'll  loll  the  bell? 
"  I,"  said  old  Sammy, 
"  Though  feeble,  why  damme, 

I'll  toll  the  bell." 

Who'll  say  the  prayer? 

"  I,"  said  McCloskey  ; 

"  With  grief  I'm  quile  husky, 
But  I'll  say  the  prayer." 

— New  York  Nursery  Rhymes. 

A  Winter  Wail. 

Shiny  noses 

Red  as  roses 
Pass  us  daily  on  the  street ; 

How  we  long  to 

Sing  a  song  to 
Every  one  we  chance  to  meet. 

But,  however, 

We  could  never 
Sing  to  one  we  saw  to-day — 

Red  as  blazes — 

It  amazes 
Us  to  imagine  how  a  fellow  could  have  the  cheek  to 
come  out  on  the  street  with  a  nose  the  size  and  color 
of  a  ham. — Unknown  Poet. 

Chicago  Lyric. 
Get  out  Birdie's  fiery  stockings, 

They're  so  nice 
For  the  boys  to  get  a  glimpse  of 

On  the  ice. 
You  should  see  our  darling  skate  ; 
She  can  cut  the  figure  8 

Like  a  mice.  — Tribune. 

Facilis  Descensus. 
I  dreamt  a  dream  the  other  night, 

When  all  around  was  still  ; 
I  dreamt  that  Katherine  and  I 

Were  coasting  down  the  hill; 
But  a  great  big  rock  lay  in  the  way. 

And  in  the  air  we  rose — 
I  split  my  nice  black  Sunday  pants, 

And  Katie  split  her  balbriggans. 

— Roscoe  C — k — ng. 

.    Yum!  Yum! 
Her  lips  were  like  the  leaves,  he  said, 

By  autumn's  crimson  tinted  ; 
Some  people  autumn  leaves  preserve 

By  pressing  them,  she  hinted. 
The  meaning  of  the  gentle  hint 

The  lover  did  discern. 
And  so  he  clasped  her  round  the  neck, 

And  glued  his  lips  to  her'n. 

—DeW.  T.  Talmage. 

Misfortune  Sore. 

Mary  had  a  pair  of  bangs, 

They  matched  her  other  hair, 
And  every  night  before  she  slept 

She  hung  them  on  a  chair. 
She  wore  her  bangs  to  school  one  day, 

Which  made  her  classmates  sore, 
And  hints  went  round  that  Mary's  pa 

Had  worked  a  dollar  store. 
This  kind  of  talk  produced  a  fuss — 

The  teacher  took  it  up  ; 
She  locked  the  bangs  within  her  desk-— 

Oh,  full  was  Mary's  cup.      — Ella    Wheeler. 

A  Song  of   the  Season. 

The  east  wind  is  blowing,  my  dove,  my  dove, 

'Tis  nice  influenzical  weather, 
Let's  walk  on  the  pier,  then,  my  love,  my  love, 

And  shiver  together,  together. 
Come,  shiver,  my  sweet,  in  this  easterly  breeze, 

Oh,  shiver,  my  darling,  oh,  shiver  de  freeze  ! 
Ar-tish-oo  ! 

The  dull  clouds  are  snowing,  my  dove,  my  dove, 

Each  flake's  like  a  ptarmigan's  feather, 
Let's. stroll  on  the  beach,  then,  my  love,  my  love, 

Both  coughing  and  sneezing  together. 
Come,  shiver,  my  darling,  oh,  shiver  de  freeze  ! 
Come  sneeze,  then,  my  poppet,  my  precious  one 
sneeze ! 
Ar-tish-oo  ! 

The  streets  are  o'erflowing,  my  dove,  my  dove, 
The  wet  soaks  the  solidest  leather  ; 

Let's  wade  through  the  mud,  then,  my  love,  my  love, 
And  wheeze  as  we  paddle  together. 

Come,  shiver,  my  darling,  oh,  shiver,  dear,  please, 
And  wheeze,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  also  wheeze  ! 
Ar-tish-oo  ! 

The  ruddy  coal's  glowing,  my  dove,  my  dove, 
Tn  truth  we're  well  out  of  such  weather  ; 
ip  the  same  gruel,  my  love,  my  love, 
An  1  don  mustard  plasters  together. 

shiver,  my  precious,  and  shudder  and  sneeze, 
i  i  reply  to  your  loved  one's  affectionate  wheeze  ! 
Ar-tish-oo  \— Unknown  Imbecile. 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

ODE  to   A  TURKEY. 

Birds  of  two  meats— the  brown  and  white— 
Which  like  the  dual  tribes  unite, 
And  in  a  single  body  run  ; 
Of  tints  diverse,  in  substance  one. 
Hail  to  thy  bosom  broad  and  puffed  ! 
Plump  as  a  maiden's  cotton  stuffed. 
Hail  to  thy  drumsticks,  dainties  fine, 
That  served  as  "  devils  "  seem  divine  ! 
Hail  to  thy  sidebones  !— rich  nwrceaux — 
And  thy  ecclesiastic  nose, 
Which,  to  the  laws  of  order  blind, 
Nature  has  queerly  placed  behind  ; 
Yet  scoffers  vow  they  fitness  see 
In  nose  of  bishop  following  thee, 
And  hint  that  every ^nose  of  priest 
Turns  eagerly  toward  savory  feast. 

Methinks  I  see  a  dish  borne  in 

O'er  canopied  with  shining  tin  ; 

From  'neath  which  dome  a  vapor  rare 

Curls  through  the  hospitable  air. 

Presto  !  up  goes  the  burnished  lid, 

And  lo,  the  bird  its  concave  hid  ! 

I  see  thee  browned  from  crest  to  tail — 

Bird  of  two  meats,  all  hail !  all  hail ! 

Thro'  thy  round  breast  the  keen  steel  glides  ; 

Rich  ichor  irrigates  thy  sides  ; 

'■  Dressing  "  to  give  the  slices  zest, 

Rolls  from  thy  deep,  protuberant  chest, 

Then,  tunneling  in  search  of  "cates," 

The  spoon  thy  "innards"  excavates, 

And  forth,  as  from  a  darksome  mine. 

Brings  treasures  for  which  gods  might  pine. 

Bird  of  the  banquet !  what  to  me 

Are  all  the  birds  of  melody? 

Thy  "merrythought"  far  more  I  love 

Than  merriest  music  of  the  grove, 

And  in  thy  "  gobble,"  deep  and  clear. 

The  gourmand's  shibboleth  I  hear  ! 

Of  all  earth's  dainties  there  is  none 

Like  thee,  to  thank  the  Lord  upon  ; 

And  so  receive  my  votive  lay, 

Thou  Sovereign  Bird  of  Christmas  Day  ! 


Apicius,  the  famous  gastronome  of  antiquity,  who 
resided  at  Minturna,  a  town  in  Campania,  ate  his 
favorite  shrimps  at  an  enormous  price;  in  fact,  from 
their  size,  those  of  Smyrna  and  the  prawns  of  Alex- 
andria could  in  no  way  be  compared  to  those  of  Min- 
turna. The  unhappy  Apicius  heard  of  the  African 
shrimps  as  being  even  larger,  and  immediately  em- 
barked for  Africa,  encountering  cyclones,  hurricanes, 
and  all  manner  of  imminent  risks.  Safely  arriving, 
he  eagerly  sent  for  the  great  shrimps  ;  but,  alas ! 
they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  his  own,  so  a  wiser 
man  he  reembarked,  fondly  anticipating  the  feast  of 
shrimps  awaiting  him  in  his  Italian  home,  and  for- 
bade his  people  to  mention  ever  again  Africa  in  his 
presence. 


indeed  be  a  benefactor  to  oyster  fishery  proprietors. 
Periwinkles  are  friends  to  oysters  ;  they  are  largely 
employed  to  keep  the  beds  and  the  "  culch  "  clean 
by  eating  up  the  slimy  green  weed  that  grows  so 
abundantly,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Mussels  are 
no  friends  to  oysters.  A  colony  of  mussels  will,  un- 
known to  the  proprietor  of  the  oyster  beds,  often 
settle  down  upon  the  "spem  gregis "  or  "half- 
ware,"  so  carefully  deposited,  to  grow  and  fat.  The 
mussels  immediately  on  settling  down  spin  their  cu- 
rious, silk-like  webs,  as  seen  under  piers,  etc.,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  anchor  them- 
selves so  firmly.  The  run  of  the  tide  then  brings 
mud,  the  webs  of  the  mussels  collect  it,  and  the  oy- 
sters underneath,  unless  released  by  the  dredge,  are 
smothered.  It  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  real 
"  fat"  in  an  oyster  ;  to  fatten  oysters,  therefore,  is 
an  expressive,  but  not  correct  term.  Never  allow  the 
oyster  to  be  served  on  the  flat  shell  but  always  on  the 
round  shell,  with  the  natural  liquor  left  in  the  hollow. 
This  liquor  is  not  sea-water,  but  contains  much  of 
the  same  chemical  ingredients  as  the  oyster  itself. 
This  hitherto  for  the  most  part  we  have  allowed 
those  who  open  oysters  for  us  to  throw  away  as  use- 
less. This  hint,  if  the  oyster-eater  is  wise,  he  will  at 
once  adopt. 


History  fails  to  point  to  a  great  salad-maker  of  dis- 
tinction, with  the  exception  of  a  woman  who  won 
the  salad  wreath  during  her  life  by  her  delicious, 
stomaching-thrilling,  noble  compound,  but  lost  future 
renown  among  other  great  salad- makers,  because, 
notwithstanding  her  sex,  she  accomplished  her  work 
in  the  dark  and  kept  her  secret,  firmly  believing  that 
salad  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  light,  which 
took  away  its  freshness.  She  coquettishly  hinted  at 
certain  laws  such  as  the  fact  that,  while  endive  needs 
a  great  deal  of  oil.  lettuce  requires  very  little  ;  one 
tablespoon  of  oil  needs  but  one  of  vinegar  ;  salt  re- 
quires great  deliberation  ;  and  it  is  imperative  that 
salt  should  be  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  vin- 
egar before  the  oil  is  added  ;  and  cold  cauliflower  is 
the  basis  of  an  unsurpassed  salad ;  but  the  salad- 
makers  must  be  born  to  the  art,  like  poets  and  artists, 
from  Nebuchadnezzar  down  to  the  far-famed  Doudet, 
who  postponed  the  dinners  of  great  men  to  suit  his 
own  engagements  as  prince  of  salad-makers.  His 
price  for  driving  in  his  carriage  to  make  salad  for  his 
patrons  was  ten  guineas,  and  this  was  gladly  paid  for 
the  sake  of  the  delicious  compound. 
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Come,  help  me  to  raise 

Loud  songs  to  the  praise 
Of  good  old  English  pleasures  ; 

To  the  Christmas  cheer. 

And  the  foaming  beer. 
And  the  buttery's  solid  treasures  ; 

To  the  stout  sirloin, 

And  the  rich  spiced  wine, 
And  the  boar's  head  grimly  staring  ; 

To  the  frumenty 

And  the  hot  mince-pie, 
Which  all  folks  were  for  sharing. 

Some  writers  assert  that  turkeys  were  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  a  nice  question, 
too,  who  first  introduced  the  turkey  into  France,  and 
when.  The  honor  has  been  ascribed  to  Jacques 
Cceur,  the  treasurer  of  Charles  VII.  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  According  to  Champicr,  the  turkey  was 
only  known  in  France  just  prior  to  1560.  Brillat  Sa- 
varin  thinks  that  the  turkey  was  introduced  into 
Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  it  was  brought  from  America  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  bred  them  on  a  farm  near  Bourges.  Men,  says 
Savarin,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  their  betters, 
have  asserted  that  the  turkey  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  it  was  served  up  at  the  marriage  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  that  it  is  incorrect  to  attribute  to  the 
Jesuits  the  honor  of  this  savory  importation.  In 
many  parts  of  France,  jesvite  is  a  familiar  name  for 
turkey.  The  very  name  in  the  French  language 
would  seem  to  attest  its  American  origin,  for  this 
country  was  formerly  designated  Indes  Occidentales 

-hence  dindon.     Besides,  this  is  the  only  country 

here  the  turkev  is  found  wild. 


A  worthy  Parisian  grocer  once  took  his  bride  to 
St.  Cloud  and  treated  her  to  a  nice  dinner  at  a  popu- 
lar restaurant.  A  gibelotte  was  the  crown  and  glory 
of  the  entertainment,  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  their  de- 
light the  happy  pair  cut  their  initials  on  one  of  the 
bones,  with  what  vague  dream  of  poetry  one  hardly 
realizes — possibly  with  the  genial  wish  that  the  very 
dog  who  should  crunch  it  might  know  of  their  joy. 
Twenty-five  years  of  bliss  followed,  when  the  pair 
resolved  to  celebrate  their  silver  wedding  by  another 
trip  to  St.  Cloud,  and  a  second  dinner  at  the  identical 
restaurant.  Needless  to  say,  a  gibolette  was  ordered, 
and  that  it  was  pronounced  delicious,  while  the  lady 
was  only  too  pleased  at  discovering  that  one  of  the 
bones,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  wear,  was  still 
doing  duty  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Time  had  not  obliterated  her  initials,  so  lovingly  in- 
terlaced with  her  husband's.  There  is  much  to  be 
got  out  of  a  bone. 

The  perfection  of  cookery  attained  in  our  day, 
although  thoroughly  known  by  only  a  comparatively 
few  masters  of  the  art,  is  the  result  of  long  centuries 
of  study  and  experiment.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
for  instance,  is  only  credited,  in  a  culinary  point  of 
view,  with  the  inventions  of  Richelieu,  who  made  the 
recipe  for  the  "boudins  a  la  Richelieu"  and  per- 
fected the  mayonnaise — then  called  "  mahonnaise," 
because,  as  some  pretend,  the  great  discovery  was 
made  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Mahon.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  at  this  time  Bechamel  sauce  and 
"  cotelettes  a  la  Soubise  "  were  added  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  kitchen.  During  the  revolution  the  sci- 
ence of  gastronomy  was  very  little  cultivated  in 
France,  which  was  then  the  only  country  where  it  was 
understood,  and  it  was  not  till  the  advent  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  was  a  true  gastronome,  that  it  began  to 
be  cultivated  again.  Ihat  king  devised  the  most  lux- 
urious novelties,  The  cutlets  served  at  the  royal 
table  were  not  simply  broiled  ;  they  were  placed  on 
the  gridiron  between  two  other  pieces  of  the  same 
meat,  and  the  juicy  and  delicious  morsel  in  the  mid- 
dle was  uncovered  only  at  the  table.  Ortolans  were 
roasted  in  the  inside  of  truffled  partridges,  and  a  last- 
ng  jury  selected  the  fruits  for  the  king's  table, 


£&*lt  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  News,  and  a  veri- 
table oyster-sharp,  gives  the  following  details  regard- 
ing the  bivalve  :  Oysters  may  be  generally  classified 
into  natives  and  deep-sea,  and  betwen  these  there  are 
several  varieties,  the  shells  of  most  of  which  I  have  in 
my  museum.  The  deep-sea  oysters  are  as  different  in 
form  and  fashion  from  the  natives  as  a  Clydesdale 
cart-horse  is  from  a  thoroughbred  race-horse.  Like 
horses,  oysters  have  their  points.  The  points  of  an 
oyster  are  :  First,  the  shape,  which,  to  be  perfect, 
should  resemble  very  much  the  petal  of  a  rose-leaf. 
Next,  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  A  first-class  thor- 
oughbred native  should  have  a  shell  of  the  tenuity  of 
a  thin  China  or  Japanese  teacup.  It  should  also 
have  an  almost  metallic  ring,  and  a  peculiar  opales- 
cent lustre  on  the  inner  side.  The  hollow  for  the 
meat  of  the  oyster  should  be  as  much  like  an  egg-cup 
as  possible.  Lastly,  the  meat  itself  should  be  white, 
and  firm,  and  nut-like  in  taste.  Being  of  a  very  deli- 
cate, tender  nature,  the  oyster  has  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter.  One  of  his  worst  enemies  is  the 
"five-finger" — commonly  called  the  star  fish.  The 
five-finger  entwines  the  oyster  in  his  deadly  grasp, 
and,  by  protruding  his  elastic  stomach,  eats  up  the 
oyster,  leaving  the  empty  shell — known  as  "  clocks." 
One  would  hardly  imagine  that  the  five  finger  had 
any  sense;  but  still  they  must  have  some  kind  of  in- 
telligence, for,  as  a  dredgerman  apUy  put  it  to  me, 
"  When  these  five-fingers  find  a  fleet  of  vessels  on 
the  top  of  them  with  the  dredges,  they  doubles  them- 
selves up  and  are  off.  They  are  not  going  to  stop 
to  be  all  dredged  up."  The  next  worst  enemy  is  the 
' '  whelk  tingle  "or  "  dog  whelk. "  These  rascals,  al- 
though they  look  so  innocent,  have  the  power  of  bor- 
ing into  the  oyster  shell  with  their  rasp-like  tongue. 
The  hole  this  creature  makes  is  cut  very  clean,  as  if 
bored  by  a  jeweler's  diamond,  and  they  often  destroy 
hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  property.  He  who 
would  invent  a  trap  to  catch  these  dog-whelks  would 
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All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 
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CLX.—  Xmas,  1880.— Bill  of  Fare,  Twelve  Persons. 
Eastern  Oysters  on  the  Shell. 
Amber  Soup. 
Terrapin  a  la  Maryland.     Boiled  Hominy. 
Boned  Roast  Pig.     Apple  Sauce. 
Celery—  Cream  Sauce.     String  Beans. 
Roman  Punch. 
Roast  Turkey— Chestnut  Dressing. 
Cranberry  Jelly.     Sweet  Potatoes. 
Lettuce — French  Dressing. 
Gruycre  Cheese. 
English  Plum  Pudding.     Ice  Cream. 
Brandied  Peaches.     Fruits  G1acc\ 
Epergne   of  Apples,  Pears,   Plums,  Bananas,  Oranges  and 
Grapes. 
Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Prunes,  Raisins. 
Ariosa  Coffee.     \Vines._ 
Dressing  for  Boned  Pic. — Take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bread  crumbs,  moisten  with  one  egg  and  a  large  lump  of 
butter  well  melted.     Add  a  little  finely  minced  onion,  three 
or   four   truffles   thinly  sliced,  and   a  can   of  French  mush- 
rooms.    Mix   well,  and   put  in   plenty  of  salt  and   pepper. 
Fresh  mushrooms  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  canned  ones. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen 
our  recipe  for  English  Plum  Pudding,  we  again   publish  it: 
Take  half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  half  a  pound  seeded 
raisins,  half  a  pound  currants,  half  a  pound   sugar,  half  a 

f>ound  suet,  and  a  very  little  flour ;  two  ounces  candied 
emon  and  orange  peel,  one  ounce  almonds  blanched,  and 
all  finely  chopped  ;  four  eggs  ;  no  milk  ;  mix  with  brandy- 
Boil  in  a  basin  or'mold  five  hours.  Serve  with  a  rich  pud- 
ding sauce.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  pudding  the 
day  it  is  to  be  eaten  ;  it  can  be  prepared  a  day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance, and  steamed  when  needed,  or  the  batter  can  be  kept 
and  then  boiled. 

Those  finding  the  flavor  of  Ariosa  coffee  a  little  too  mild 
can  use  Ariosa  and  half  Java,  and  thus  have  a  delicious 
coffee. 

A  fine  assortment  of  French  fruits.  glaee's,  bonbons,  fancy 
wafers,  nuts,  etc.,  can  be  found  at  Lebenbaum's,  on  Polk 
Street. 

WINE   LIST. 

Oysters— Sauterne,  Latour  Blanche. 

Soup — Topaz  Gonzales,  Byass  &  Co.  Sherry. 

Fish — Joseph  hoefer. 

Entree— Chaloau  Mnrgc.lUX,  from  Dubos  Frcrcs. 

Roast— Chambertin. 

Desert     Pomiiicry  &  Grcno  (sec)  Champagne, 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  .should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 
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W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


Agents, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SPOOPENDYKE"  SICK. 

His  Touching  Resignation   Under  Affliction. 

"  That's  better,"  groaned  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  his 
wife  arranged  the  cool  piilows  under  his  head.  ' '  Now 
I  can  die  looking  out  upon  the  trees  and  sky,"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  assumed  a  resigned  expression  of  vis- 
sage,  and  gazed  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  upon  a 
bare  ailanthus  tree  and  a  half-dozen  telegraph  wires. 

"Oh!  you  won't  die,"  said  Mrs,  Spoopendyke, 
cheerfully.  "You're  only  a  little  sick,  and  you'll  get 
over  it." 

"That's  all  you  know  ,about  it,"  snarled  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think 
you  had  only  to  be  fitted  up  with  little  beds  and  a  bad 
smell,  to  be  a  Government  hospital.  I'm  down  sick, 
I  tell  ye,  and  I  don't  want  any  fooling  about  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  cooed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "don't 
excite  yourself.     Keep  quiet  and  you'll  get  well." 

"Much  you'd  care,"  muttered  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
turning  on  his  side  and  resting  his  cheek  on  his  hand 
— an  attitude  generally  assumed  by  martyred  spirits 
on  the  approach  of  dissolution. 

"Will  you  take  your  drops  again,  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.     "  It's  time  for  them." 

"  No,  I  won't.  They're  nasty.  I  haven't  had  any- 
thing but  drops  for  a  week.  From  the  way  vou  ad- 
minister drops,  one  would  think  you  were  the  trap 
door  of  a  hanging  machine.     Gimme  some  figs." 

"  But  there  ain't  any  figs,  dear.  I'll  go  and  get 
you  some,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"That's  it,"  growled   her  husband.     "You  only 
,  want  an  excuse   to  leave   me  to   die  alone.      Why 
haven't  ye  got  some  figs?    You  might  know  I'd  want 
figs.     Got  any  citron?" 

"No,  I  haven't  any  citron  ;  but  I  won't  be  more 
than  a  minute  away,  and  I'll  get  you  any  fruit  you 
want." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you'd  get  it  I  have  no  doubt.  What 
you  want  is  a  rail  fence  around,  and  a  gate  off  the 
hinges,  to  be  a  dod-gasted  orchard.  Fetch  me  some 
strawberries." 

"  Why,  strawberries  are  out  of  season.  There 
ain't  any  in  the  market  now." 

"  I  supposed  you'd  say  that,"  moaned  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke. ' '  You've  always  got  some  excuse.  If  I 
should  die,  you'd  have  an  apology  ready.  Gimme 
something  to  take  this  taste  out  of  my  mouth." 

"  What  would  you  like,  dear?  "  asked  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. 

"Soap,  dod  gast  it!  Gimme  soap  if  you  can't 
think  of  anything  else,"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  Mebbe  you  ain't  got  any  soap.  At  least, 
you  wouldn't  have  if  I  wanted  it.  Got  any  cherries?" 
"  No  ;  they  are  out  of  season.  There  are  some 
grapes  in  the  closet." 

"  Don't  want  any  measly  grapes.  If  I  can't  have 
what  I  want,  I  don't  want  it.  Where's  those  drops? 
Why  don't  you  give  me  my  medicine?  Going  to  let 
me  die  for  want  of  a  little  attention?  Want  the  life- 
insurance,  don't  ye?  Going  to  gimme  those  drops 
before  the  next  election?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  ladled  out  the  dose,  half  of 
which  went  down  Mr.  Spoopendyke's  gullet  and  half 
over  the  front  of  his  nightshirt. 

" That's  it,"  he  howled.  "Spill  'em.  They're  for 
external  application.  Put  'em  anywhere.  Pour  'em 
up  the  chimney,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  fired  the 
spoon  across  the  room. 

"  Have  a  piece  of  orange  to  take  the  taste  away?" 
asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  pleasantly. 

"  Xo,  I  won't."  objected  her  spouse.  "  Gimme  a 
piece  of  muskmelon." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  have  muskmelons  in  Decem- 
ber," sighed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"Of  course  they  don't,"  responded  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  They  don't  have  anything  when  I'm  sick. 
It's  a  wonder  they  have  houses.  It's  a  miracle  they 
have  beds.  I'm  astonished  to  think  they  have  doc- 
tors and  drug-stores.  I've  got  to  hurry  up  and  die,  or 
they  won't  have  any  undertakers,  or  coffins,  or  graves. 
Gimme  a  piece  of  orange,  will  ye  ?  S'pose  I'm  going 
to  lie  here  and  chaw  on  the  taste  of  them  drops  for  a 
month?" 

"You'd  like  those  grapes,"  suggested  his  wife. 
*'  No,  I  wouldn't  either,  What  do  you  want  me  to 
eat  "em  for.  Got  any  interest  in  the  grape  trade? 
Get  any  commission  on  those  grapes?  Anybody  pay 
ye  to  make  me  eat  'em?  One  would  think  you  only 
wanted  an  iron  arbor  and  four  small  boys  climbing 
over  you  to  be  a  grapevine.     Where's  my  pill  ?" 

"You  took  your  pill,  dear,"  replied  his  patient 
wife. 

"Oh,  of  course!  A  pill  is  out  of  season  now. 
Can't  even  have  a  pill  when  I  feel  like  it."  And  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  groaned  in  spirit  and  looked  dismal. 
"  Now,  sit  down  and  don't  move.  I  want  to  sleep. 
Don't  you  make  a  bit  of  noise,  if  you  want  me  to 
live." 

And  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  held  her  breath  and  never 
rustled  a  feather  while  her  husband  lay  and  glared 
out  of  the  window  for  an  hour  and  a  half. — Brooklyn 
EjgU. 


The  head  of  the  French  Rothschilds  is  Baron 
Alphonse.  He  is  the  most  financial  of  all  the  Roths- 
childs. He  comes  to  his  office  in  the  rue  Lafitte,  as 
the  earliest  of  his  clerks,  eats  his  dejeuner  in  his 
office,  and  quits  work  like  the  rest,  at  six  o'clock. 
After  dinner  his  chief  pleasure  is  to  have  a  walk 
through  the  streets  and  look  at  the  shops.  It  is  the 
baroness  who  visits  for  him  and  keeps  their  place 
warm  in  the  fashionable  world,  where  she  is  a  dis- 
tinguished figure,  yet  she  never  appears  outlandish 
in  toilet,  and  her  diamonds  are  soberly  worn.  They 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The  eldest  is 
married,  having  passed  her  examination  as  a  school- 
mistress. The  second  girl  is,  like  her  mother,  a 
"'  Biblical,  united  to  an  English  beauty."  The 
baron's  two  brothers  assist  him  in  the  bank.  In 
politics,  the  Rothschilds  are  Orleanists.  The  tact  of 
Baron  Alphonse's  mother,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  opened  up  the  salons  of  St.  Germain  to 
her  family.  Only  once  during  the  reign  of  Xapo- 
leon  III.  did  she  encounter  that  monarch — when  he 
invited  himself,  it  might  be  said,  to  Ferrieres,  the 
country-seat. 

People  who  have  suddenly  arrived  at  country  hotels 
or  farm-houses  and  have  been  treated  to  the  result  of 
a  raid  upon  the  poultry-yard,  are  apt  to  be  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  stringy  character  of  poultry 
when  served  an  hour  or  so  after  the  carnage.  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  his  "  Philosophical  Experiments, "asserts 
that  if  poultry  or  game  be  killed  by  electricity  it  will 
become  instantaneously  tender,  but  must  be  cooked 
immediately  to  preserve  this  effect.  This  is  a  valua- 
ble hint  to  country  housewives  whose  husbands  have 
a  hospitable  but  troublesome  habit  of  bringing  up 
two  or  three  unexpected  guests  to  dinner,  and  may 
lead  to  a  lively  business  in  small  electrical  machines. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS! 
NEW  YEAR  CARDS  I 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Prang's  Cards,  Marcus  Ward's  Cards,  and  De  La 
Rue's,  in  the  city. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

691   Market  St.,  Nucleus  Building,  oyp.  Kearny. 


SCHWAB  &  BREESE 

Have  the  iincst  and  most  complete  line  of  STEEL  EXGRAVIJfGS  in  the 
City,  embracing  all  the  latest  publications.  Also,  new  novelties  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  Artists'  Materials.  No. 
624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


J.  H.  CURLEY  &  CO, 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Opposite  Lick  House, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  SCOTCH,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 


CASSIMERES,  AND  BROADCLOTHS, 

And  Manufacturers  of 

GENTLEMEN'S  FINE  CLOTHING 

Being  18  years  in  Business  ou  this  Block  is  a  Guarantee  of 

Satisfaction. 
Suits  to  order  from  $30;  Overcoats  from  $15;  Pants  from  $5. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS  I 

Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Birthday  Cards.  Fine  and  Fancy 
Stationery.  Correspondence,  Dinner,  Menu,  Wedding,  and  Vis- 
iting Cards  and  Programmes.  Elegant  Photograph  and  Auto- 
graph Albums.    Fine  English  and  Vienna  Leather  Goods. 

FEVE  ENGRAVING  A  SPECIALTY.        OPEN  EVENINGS. 

O.   BEACH, 

107  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  OPPOSITE  "OCCIDENTAL." 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  iij  Post   Street^  San   Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  £.  yi/ILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


HOLIDAY  HATS 

FOR 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN, 

In  large  variety  and  all  prices,  just  opened  by 

HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER, 


336  KEARNY  STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


WOLFF    &    15IIE1M10LD.    Xo.   50G   Battery  St.,  Agents   of  the  above 
Celebrated   Champagne. 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MO.VTEBET,  CAL.,  Bcc.  10,  18*0. 
The  niiilcr>lmie<I  Itcgs  Icaie  to  announce  lliat 
I  he  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  nil!  be  kept  open 
Tor  the  entertainment  or  guests  all  the  year 
renin (1 .  Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  Meek,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $10. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION    IN    PRICES: 


TTA  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

■*■  MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 

at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE   CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coals  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING-"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coals  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos — 60x70. 


The  Gulta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -         Manager 


BILLINGS, 

HARBOURNE  &  CO. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  public  to   their  largely  increased 
facilities  for  supplying  goods  in  all  departments  of  the 

Book  and  Stationery  Business, 

AT  the  lowest  rates  offered. 


STANDARD,      MISCELLANEOUS      AND 
JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

This  department  has  been  enlarged,  arid  embraces  a  full 
line  of  each  publisher.  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Bibles,  Prayers,  Hymnals,  etc.,  etc 
Orders  filled  on  day  of  receipt- 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  STATIONERY, 

Embracing  full  lines  of  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  includ- 
ing all  the  new -novelties. 
ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND     VIENNA     FANCY 
GOODS,  an  elegant  assortment  of  Crystal,  Gilt  and  Bronze 
Inkstands, 

PHOTOGRAPH    ALBUMS, 

Porte monnaies,  Purses,  and  Card  Cases.  An  endless  variety 
of  novelties  suitable  for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

&&T  Inquiries  regarding  prices  or  any  desired  information 
solicited,  and  will  be  promptly  answered. 

S0T  Descriptive  circulars  and  price  lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication.   

BILLINGS,  HARBOURNE 
&  CO. 

Booksellers    and    Stationers, 
3  Montgomery  Street, 

OPEN  EVENINGS.  Masonic  T»-nplc. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  tO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     Wh 

■L      GROCERS,  io3  and  110  Caiilorn^ 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


'      There  are  sounds  of  Christmas  bells  in  the  air,  and 
visions  of  Christmas  belles  on  the  street,  and  the 
rain-pools  break  into  cheerful  spray  at  the  dainty 
touch  of  their  little  feet.     And  heedless  through  the 
dropping  rain  the  fairy  god-mothers,  much  as  of  old, 
flit,  hiding   'nealh  veils  and  waterproofs  their  fairy 
gifts  and  their  charms  untold.     Here  are  toys  for 
children  and  books  for  boys,  and  modest  jewels  for 
girls  of  ten  ;  but  under  the  veils  there  hang,  on  ripe 
lips,  the  dearest  of  all  Christmas  kisses  for  men.    But 
I  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  drama  or 
theatres.     Yes,  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent question,  for  possibly  the  train  of  thought  starts 
from  "Cinderella"  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.   "Cin- 
derella" turns  up  somewhere  every  year.    It  has  been 
the  basis  of  many  Christmas  pieces  before,  and  it  will 
be  the  basis  of  many  more,  for,  so  long  as  the  world 
endures,  so  long  will  human  nature  bend  all  its  sym- 
pathies to  forlorn  and  neglected  beauty  and  goodness, 
and  grow  realistically  annoyed  with  selfishness,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  ugliness.     How  many  lit- 
tle brains  have  grown  excited  and  sympathetic  over 
the  old  story  !     How  many  children  have  wept  over 
Cinderella's  early  miseries,  and  grown  envious  over  the 
third  act  and  the  denouement !'   And  they  have  been 
nearly  all  girls.     Every  girl's  future  is  a  fairy  tale  till 
it  becomes  reality,  and  who  shall  say  how  much  of 
the  actual  misery  of  life  arises  from  the  rude  awaken- 
ing that  breaks  up  the  fair}'  palace,  chases  away  the 
prince  and  his  retinue,  and  opens  the  eyes  on  a  hard, 
practical  picture  of  trouble  and  care?    Let  us  not  be 
hard  on  sentimental  people.     Let  us,  who  can  not 
enjoy  the  glamour  of  dreams  and  romances,  rather 
envy  those  who  fashion  the  buffets  and  embraces  of 
everyday  life  into  poetry;   who  enjoy  suffering,  who 
accept  happiness  as  a  just  compensation  for  some- 
thing endured,  and  who  live  in  an  imaginative  atmos- 
phere of  sentimental  zone.     And   there  have  been 
fairy  god-mothers  who  were  not  fairies,  Cinderellas 
who  were  not  myths  of  story.     There  are  fairy  god- 
mothers still ;  there  will  be  fairy  god-mothers  forever 
more,  and  "  Cinderella"  will  be  a  retold  tale  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times  before  that  oft-predicted 
chaos  shall  come,  in  which  our  little  earth  shall  break 
into  meteors  and  drop  into  its  mother  sun. 


had  learned  her  business  before  they  began.  If  we 
are  permitted  to  compare  East  and  West,  it  is  certain 
that  Miss  Melville  ought  to  take  higher  rank  there 
than  is  consistent  with  her  position  here.  Miss 
Melville's  Cinderella  is,  like  everything  she  does, 
a  charming,  artistic  piece  of  acting,  and  she  sings 
Rossini's  difficult  music  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of 
its  beauties,  and  very  effective  expression.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  simpler  costume  has  not  been 
adopted  by  her  for  the  ball-room  scene,  to  save  the 
very  obvious  change  in  the  second  act  A  little 
less  elaborate  train  would  be  accepted  by  the  audi- 
ence as  not  out  of  place.  And  Miss  Melville  does 
not  need  any  grand  toilet  to  set  off  her  charms. 
Mr.  Hatch  makes  a  very  dignified  Prince,  slightly 
suggestive  of  the  platform  actor  in  a  commencement 
exercise.  But  he  looks  well,  and  his  light,  pretty 
voice  is  always  pleasant  to  listen  to.  Then  there's 
the  new  bari-basso.  Mr.  Locke  has  changed  around 
from  German  to  French,  and  instead  of  Max  Free- 
man gives  us  M.  Nathal.  The  Frenchman  is  a  very 
prominent  figure  on  the  stage,  and  has  evidently  been 


time.     Of  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  which  he  played 
on  Thursday  night,  I  shall  postpone  a  criticism. 

Mr.  Grismer's  lago  was  a  performance  so  much  be- 
yond anything  suggested  by  his  playing  of  the  pre- 
vious parts  in  support  of  Sheridan,  that  it  was  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  not  a  subtle  lago,  and  in  places  it  was 
even  blunt  and  open  ;  but  it  had  a  strength  of  human 
nature  that  was  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  intel- 
lectuality which  is  called  scholarly.  Mr.  Grismer  has 
stuff  in  him,  as  he  shows  again  in  Laertes.  Miss 
Laura  Don  made  a  very  delightful  Desdemona,  but 
was  not  at  her  best  as  Ophelia.  Mr.  Colton's  Cassio 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 


The  peculiarities  of  the  theatrical  business  are 
many  and  striking.  It  is  the  finest  business  in  the 
world  for  people  to  drag  along  in  and  "  bust "  with- 
out permanent  effect  on  their  character.  A  man  who 
does  not  pay  his  debts  in  the  practical  world  finds 
himself  unable  to  continue  his  business  ;  but  it  is  the 
very  reverse  in  the  theatrical.     I  heard  a  little  story 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

DECORATIVE  ART 
Taught  in  oils,  water  color,  and  porcelain  painting. 
Miss  Ryder,  126  Kearny  Street,  room  57. 


For  a  No.  1  spectacle,  opera  glass,  or  field  glass, 
go  to  Berteling  &  Watry,  scientific  opticians,  427 
Kearny  Street. 


USH  STREET  THEA  TEE. 


B 

Charles  E 


the  other  day  which  illustrates  this.     An  Australian 
accustomed  to  take  prominent  parts,  since  he  not  I  manager  failed,  settled  up  with  his  creditors,  and  im 


only  overshadows  the  company  physically,  but  know: 
how  to  take  the  stage.  He  is  a  good  actor  and  appre- 
ciates the  part  he  has  in  "  Cinderella,"  only  that  he 
elaborates  the  business  too  tediously  at  times.  He 
has  a  peculiar  and  effective  quality  of  voice,  and 
makes  splendid  use  of  it  He  is  an  acquisition,  when 
we  shall  get  accustomed  to  his  size.  Miss  Louise 
Lester  is  a  little  too  self-conscious  to  do  herself  justice 
yet  ;  but  her  musical  talent  is  unquestionable,  and 
the  trifling  stiffness  of  her  Fairy  Queen  will  pass 
away  as  she  acquires  control  of  her  nerves.  The 
other  parts  are  acceptably  done.  The  varieties,  which 
were  put  in  to  pander  to  the  lower  tastes  of  the  audi- 
ences, have  been  withdrawn.  For  their  purpose  they 
were  good  enough  ;  but  Rossini's  opera  is  not  the 
place  for  trapeze  performances  and  leg-mania,  and 
their  removal  from  the  bill  was  wise.  The  piece 
wants  stage  management,  some  of  the  scenes  being 
spoiled  by  the  lack  of  a  directing  head.  In  the  third 
act  there  is  a  grouping  which  lasts  unchanged  for 
quarter  of  an  hour  while  Pedro  comes  down  and 
speaks  a  lot  of  asides,  with  the  guests  of  the  ball- 
room looking  at  him  and  waiting  for  him  to  get 
through. 


mediately  thereafter  left  for  the  United  States,  to 
make  fresh  engagements,  depositing  security  for  five 
passages  to  Australia  from  San  Francisco  with  the 
steamer  agents.  He  arrived  here  and  went  East,  and 
returned  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  having  secured 
a  list  of  attractions.  I^ouise  Pomeroy  was  first — she 
was  a  failure.  E.  W.  Leake  was  the  second— but  be- 
fore he  got  to  Australia  the  bubble  had  burst  Mil- 
ton Nobles  came  here  en  route  for  the  same  place  ; 
and  Robert  McWade  and  Fanny  Louise  Buckingham 
found  themselves  stranded  in  San  Francisco — the 
former  having  engaged  a  lady  to  support  him.  A 
telegram  to  Sydney  brought  an  answer,  "Don't 
come — no  money."  The  curious  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  in  addition  to  those  people,  Agnes  Robertson 
and  Alice  Harrison's  "Photos."  engaged  for  six 
months,  the  Australian  manager's  list  of  pieces  con- 
tained Bartley  Campbell's  "Galley Slave,"  "Van, the 
Virginian,"  "Vigilantes,"  etc.,  Hoey's  "Child  of  the 
State,"  Joe  Murphy's  "  Kerry  Gow,"  and  other  valu- 
able properties,  for  which  the  authors  ask  fabulous 
sums  in  America. 


Locke. Proprietor 

THE    HOLIDAY    SEASON  1 

The  Most  Gorgeous  Spectacle  Ever  Presented  ! 

ROSSINI'S 

Magnificent  Spectacular  Opera, 

CINDERELLA! 

EMELIE    MELVILLE    AS    CINDERELLA 

Great  Success  of  MISS  LOUISE  LESTER  as  the  Fairy 
Queen,  and  of  MR.  LOUIS  NATHAL  as  DandinL 

THREE    GRAND    TRANSFORMATION    SCENES  ! 

THE  REAL  GOLDEN  COACH, 
DRAWN    BY    BEAUTIFUL    SHETLAND    PONIES! 

THE  MINIATURE  FOOTMEN  AND  PAGES. 
THE  FAIRY  BALLET. 

THE   THREE    FERRANTIS. 
MONS.  LOYAL  IN  HIS  GREAT  FLIGHT 

THROUGH  THE  AIR. 


SECURE  YOUR  SEATS  FOR  THE 

GRAND    CHRISTMAS    MATINEE! 

Box  Sheet  open  for  next  week. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amorv  Sullivan Manager 


CHRISTMAS    HOLIDAYS! 


There  are  many  things  to  be  urged  in  recommend- 
ation of  the  Christmas  piece  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre.    It  is  well  mounted  and  well   cast,  generally 
well  and  fairly  acted.     It  has  not  been  "  faked,"  as  a 
great  many  pieces  have  been,  for  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple who  always  go  to  the  theatre  at  Christmas,  no 
matter  what  is  being  played,  and  Mr.    Locke   has 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  render  '  'Cinderella  "  worth 
the  price  of  admission.     On  the  little  stage  of  the 
Bush  Street,  the  difficulties  of  space  have  interfered 
with  the  most  attractive  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
scenes  ;  but  the  trouble  only  extends  to  a  moment's 
longer  wait  here  and  there  than  is  necessary,  and  can 
not  be  said  to  materially  affect  the  performance.     In 
San  Francisco,  we  must  always  make  allowances  for 
the  first  night  or  two  in  a  new  production,  more  es- 
pecially if  that  production  is  an  opera,  got  up  with 
scenic  effects  for  a  holiday  season.     It  can  never  be 
otherwise,  because  no  piece  holds  its  place  on  the 
boards  long  enough,  in  a  community  of  this  size,  to 
give  proper  chance  for  thorough  rehearsal  of  the  next 
This  is  th.2  advantage  which  the  combination  system 
gives  over  the  stock  company,  and  it  is  the  point  on 
which  the  local  productions  are  generally  unfavorably 
criticised.     Those  who  went  to  see  "  Cinderella  "  the 
first  two  nights,  must  have  felt   that  it  wanted  life  ; 
but   those  who  have  gone  later  have  seen  a  very 
smooth,  bright  performance  of  great  merit,  and  of  a 
quality  not  often  attempted  in  Christmas  pieces  in  San 
Francisco.     Indeed,  there  are  not  many  who  could 
plav  Cinderella  like  Miss  Melville.      I  am  free  to  say 
that,   having   seen    the  best  known  prime  donne  of 
light  opera,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  surpasses 
the  leading  lady  at  the  Bush  Street.     She  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  very  hard  work,  and  if  her  voice  does 
now  and  again   show  a  little  strain,  is  it  not  rather 
natural?    Is  there. any  one  who  can  always  do  his 
work  thoroughly  and  enjoyably?     Why,  then,  can  a 
lady,  whose  voice  is  her  implement,  and  one  of  the 
most  delicate  things  in  the  world,  be  expected  to  sing 
three  hours  a  night,  and  never  show  a  strain  ?   T  have 
seen  Miss  Catherine  Lewis  ;  I  have  seen  Miss  Jeannie 
Winston.     I  mention  these  two  because  the  critics  in 
•  the  East  have  gone  into  ecstasies  over  them  more 
than  once.     I  only  know  that  when  they  appeared 
here  their  knowledge    of   stage  business  was  most 
;  their  general    abilities  were   mediocre  ;  and 
rdly  likely  that  a  couple  of  years  or  so  in  the 
:   have  given  them  the  experience  necessary  for 
11  position,  as  compared  with  a  prime  donna  who 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  W.  E.  Sheridan 
the  legitimate  drama  has  found  a  new  and  a  very  val- 
uable exponent.     That  he  has  not  been  already  ac- 
knowledged as  a  star  is  explained  to  all  who  saw  him 
play  Richelieu,  Othello,  and  Hamlet     He  has  been 
leading  man  in  a  leading   theatre  for  a  great  many 
years.     In  the  course  of  his  career  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  play  a  great  many  strong  legitimate  parts  ; 
but  he  has  only  been  called  upon  to  play  them  for 
his  salary,  and  not  for  reputation.     That  his  own 
ability  has  been  a  sealed  book  to  him  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  play  the 
Parson  in  "  The  Danites  "  in  London,  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  McKee  Rankin  did  not  offer  any  very 
seductive  terms.     It  has  been  a  fortunate  thing  for 
him  that  Maguire  has  given  him  this  chance,  though 
the  arrangement  is  one   which   other  actors  would 
have  decided  against  on  finding  out  their  strength.  It 
is  the  habit  of  the  profession,  and  contracts  seldom 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  successful  actor's  claiming  all 
the  profits.     But  Sheridan  has  been  shaken  out  of  his 
lethargy,  and  he  feels  the  stirring  of  ambition,  mate- 
rially strengthened  by  the  glimpse  he  has  had  of  his 
possibilities  in  certain  lines.      His  Richelieu,  Othello, 
and  Hamlet  are  conclusive  that  he  has  never  had  any 
inducement,  or  taken  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
to  study  as  a  star.     And  I  can  easily  understand  that 
he  feels  grateful  to  San  Francisco  for  showing  him 
that,  although  he   can  not  play  all  the   parts  with 
Booth,  he  has  a  line  in  which  he  will  have  no  com- 
petitors, while  he  will  always  be  acceptable  in  the 
regular  legitimate.      His   Richelieu  was  an  uneven 
performance.      It  had   strong,- very   strong  points. 
The  strong  magnetism  which  Sheridan  possesses  in 
an  unusual  degree  helped  it  wonderfully,  but  every 
now  and  again  he  escaped  out  of  the  character  and 
he  showed,  in  the  effort  he  had  to  make  to  get  back 
into  it,  that  it  was  strange  and  difficult  to  him.     If 
an  actor  can  get  a  recall  after  every  act,  and  three 
calls  after  the  great  scene  of  the  play,  however,  he 
can  afford  to  put  Richelieu  in  his  repertoire,  even  if 
he  is  compared  unfavorably  with  other  actors.     His 
Othello  is  a  much  greater  performance.     In  the  wild 
and  almost  uncultivated  character  of  the  Moor,  the 
emphatic  enunciation  which  mars  his  Richelieu  is  a 
help  and  advantage.     The  speech  to  the  magnificos 
was  delivered  with  a  blunt,  manly  sincerity  that  came 
almost  musically  from  Othello.     The  quarrel  scene 
in  Cyprus  was  managed  with  a  dignity  which  had  not 
an  element  of  stage  effect  in  it ;  and  that  wherein 
lago  works  up  his  jealously,  while  uneven  in  detail, 
was  very  powerful  in  its  leading  features,  and  sug- 
gested a  great  Othello.      The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  concluding  scenes,  which  had  some  new  business. 
Like  his  Richelieu;  his  Othello  is  undeveloped  ;  but 
it  will  unquestionably  always  be  a  better  performance. 
His  Hamlet  was  characterized  by  the  same  faults,  but 
even  to  a  greater  extent.      It  was  indeed  no  settled 
delineation.     The  suggestion   of  madness  came  in 
only  where  the  words  suggested  it,  and,  while  all  the 
readings  were  intelligent  and  effective,  it  was  evident 
I  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  playing  Hamlet  for  the  first 


Clara  Morris  has  left  Abbey,  who  made  her  a  star 
equal  to  the  French  woman,  and  joined  Palmer,  of 
the  Union  Square.  She  was  a  successful  star  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  under  Abbey. 


Mr.  Sheridan  has  tendered  a  benefit  to  Chas.  H. 
Goodwin,  of  the  Baldwin.  This  is  reversing  the  order 
of  things.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  most  generous  actor 
we  have  ever  met  with.  He  will  ultimately  land  in  a 
glass  case,  if  he  does  not  take  care.      Mourzouk. 


THE  GRANDEST  PRODUCTION  IN  YEARS! 
THIS,  CHRISTMAS   DAY,  DEC    25, 

MATINEE   AT    2.  EVENING    AT    8, 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice  (Sunday  included), 

GRAND    PRODUCTION 

Of  an  entirely  new  and  original  version  of  the  most  glorious 
Burlesque  of  the  day, 

IXION    RE-WHEELED! 

WITH  NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY, 

DRESSES.  APPOINTMENTS,  ETC., 

—  AND  — 

THE  GREATEST  CAST  YET  SEEN  HERE. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

13->  Kearw  Street,  Thtrlow  Block, 

Have  just  received  elegant  Real  Laces.  Spanish  Lace,  Scarfs 
and  Fichus,  Fancy  Handkerchiefs,  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  IVew  Style, 
Embroidered  Set's  and  Collars,  Plushes.  Satiu  de  Lyons,  Brocades 
in  Silk  and  Velvet.  Great  Bargains  in  DRESS  GOODS,  SCOTCH 
PLAIDS,  etc.  Gossamer  Rubber  Garments  for  Ladies,  Gents, 
and  Children. 


THERE    IS    NO 


GLOVE 


That  Equals 


'FOSTER." 


fr<^r 


>1 


(PATENTED  JUNE  13TH,  1876.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 


200    DOZEN 

Foster   Gloves 

JUST  RECEIVED  FOR 

HOLIDAY 
TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED    1858. 


W.K.VANDERSL1CE  &  CO 

For  rich  Holiday  Goods  in  JEWELRY,.  WATCHES,  DIA- 
MONDS, SILVERWARE,  PLATED  WARE,  the  attention  otpiii 
chasers  is  called  to  the  entirely  new  stock  of  «.  K.  YAAUMJ- 
SLICE  &  CO.  It  includes  everything  of  taste,  both  for  orna- 
ment and  use.  „  ,  *,    - 

The  display  of  SOLID  SILVER,  made  on  their  own  prem- 
ises, is  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  richest  stock  of  exclusively 
FL\E  PLATED  WARE  ever  exhibited  in  this  State. 

For  table  use  for  \EW  YEARS  DAY  and  ALL  TIME,  Casters, 
Cake  Baskets,  Epergnes,  Water  Pitchers,  Tea  Sets,  Butter 
Dishes,  Spoons,  and  Forks,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  &  CO. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


The  dry-goods  house  of  Doane  &  Henshehvood 
No.  132  Kearny  street,  is  assuming  a  leading  posi 
tion  among  the  dry-good  houses  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are,  and  always  will  be  in  a  city  like  ours,  two 
kinds  of  dry-goods  establishments,  one  dealing  with 
the  more  affluent  classes  and  in  the  more  costly  char- 
acter of  goods,  and  the  other  with  poorer  people  and 
goods  of  inferior  price  and  quality.  The  house 
above  makes  its  claim  to  a  first  rank,  and  aspires  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  line  of  business.  While  it 
undertakes  to  keep  the  very  best  in  every  line  in 
which  it  deals,  it  will  not  be  underpriced  by  any. 
The  motto  of  this  dry-goods  house  reverses  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  doing  business.  It  determines  to  sell  large 
quantities  at  small  profits  rather  than  to  do  a  small 
business  at  large  profits.  It  takes  no  larger  capital 
to  do  business  in  this  way  than  in  the  other.  It  de- 
mands, for  a  large  trade  and  quick  returns,  some 
brains  and  a  great  deal  of  energy.  The  members  of 
this  firm  do  not  intend  to  criticise  the  mode  of  doing 
business  by  any  other  house  in  their  line  of  trade* 
but  they  do  intend  to  convince  the  buyers  of  retail 
goods  in  San  Francisco  that  they  can  purchase  the 
best  qualities,  the  latest  styles,  and"  the  most  extended 
varieties  of  all  kinds  of  dry  goods  at  their  store,  No. 
132  Kearny  Street,  Thlrlow  Block,  at  a 
cheaper  price  and  on  better  terms  than  at  any  other 
first-class  dry-goods  establishment  in  San  Francisco. 
The  display  advertisement,  printed  elsewhere  in  the 
Argonaut,  is  referred  to  for  the  kind  of  goods  em- 
braced in  their  stock,  and  for  their  specialty  in  Foster 
Gloves. 


Gentlemen  who  like  something  stylish  in  the  way 
of  covering  their  outer  man,  should  go  and  see  the 
stock  at  J.  M.  Litchfield  &  Co.'s,  415  Montgomery 
Street.  They  have  just  received  a  case  of  the  cele- 
brated "West  of  England"  suitings  and  overcoat- 
ings, the  finest  things  in  that  line  ever  seen  in  the  city. 

If  it  be  true  that  Doyley  Carte  has  bought  ■"The 
World,"  the  Drury  Lane  piece,  for  America,  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  what  did  Wallack  do  about  it?  And 
if  Wallack  did  not  buy  it,  well— Maguire  has  got  it. 

From  the  steady,  firm,  and  regular  beat  of  the 
Heart,  replacing  interrupted  and  feeble  action  of  that 
organ,  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  cases,  Fellows's 
Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  is  known  to  ex- 
ert a  powerful  tonic  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  Heart. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Are  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  work- 
manship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  is  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  highly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO. 

lie    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


Fferr  Max  Freeman  has  retired  from  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  and  proposes  to  appear  and  take  a 
farewell  benefit  afterward,  in  a  new  play,  at  the 
Standard  Theatre,  in  which  he  plays  a  very  strong 
part,  of  a  Jew.  He  goes  East  about  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, having  still  a  hankering  after  bouffe  business. 

Children  Cry  for  Pitcher's  Castoria.  No 
article  has  ever  proved  equally  satisfactory  to  physi. 
cians,  profitable  to  mothers,  or  beneficial  to  children- 
Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  allays  Feverishness,  de- 
stroys Worms,  and  cures  Wihd-colic,  Sour-curd, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Rash.  What  gives  health  to  the  child, 
promotes  rest  for  the  mother. 


GHIOKERJNG  PIANOS 

LITOLFF     EDITION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  classic  and  modern  music.  Used  in  the 
conservatories  of  all  countries.  Unrivalled  for  correctness,  beauty,  and 
cheapness.  Newly  revised  and  Angered  by  the  most  prominent  teachers 
ol  Germany.    L.  K.  HAMMER,  SOLE  AGEXT,  XO.  S3  DUPOXT  ST. 


HAPPY 


NEW 


YEAR 


The  Latest  and  Most  Elegant  Styles 
of 

NEW  YEAR  CALLING  CARDS 

Just  Received  by 
BILLINGS,  HARBOITR1VE  &  CO. 

Xo.  3  Montgomery  Street. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


COUTHIVEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m 


Mathilde  Cottreley  is  following  Abbey  in  theatrical 
speculation.  She  has  engaged  Geistwifer,  and  de- 
posited 520,000.  The  stage  is  worse  than  the  stock 
exchange  now.  Why  not  make  up  companies  to 
place  those  stars,  sell  the  stock  and — collect  assess- 
ments ? 

Spurts  of  disgusting  Mucous,  Snuffles.  Deaf- 
ness, Crackling  Sensations  in  the  Head,  Foetid  Breath, 
Nasal  Twang,  and  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  are  signs 
of  Catarrh.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery 
of  a  constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is 
the  only  remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this 
terrible  malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  sold  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street.  X.  Y.,  at  $1.50  a  package. 
Descriptive  pamphlets  .mailed  free. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 
Snow  &  Co..  20  Post  Street,  have  just  received  a 
choice    variety    of  holiday  cards  engraved    in    steel. 
They  are  elegant  in  design  and  beautifully  executed. 
Twenty  varieties. 

Obscure    Intimations.— M.  H.  S.;    Too  late; 
sorry F.  F. :  Send  us  your  address. 


At  Standard's  matinee  "  Ixion  Rewheeled,"  the 
Christmas  burlesque  here,  will  be  first  presented.  It 
will  be  full  of  new  and  taking  music,  new  and  bril- 
liant costumes,  new  and  pretty  faces,  and  if  the  pro- 
gramme gives  any  guarantee,  it  will  be  an  amusing 
and  effective  representation  of  the  favorite  piece. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Vermont  used  to  be  chiefly  noted  for  the  products 
of  her  dairies.  The  chief  product,  now  seem  to  be 
Republican  majorities. 


SACKETT    SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  Scbool  for  Boys 

jY£xt  term  commences  jan- 

uary  3,  1SS1.     For  Catalogue,  address  or  call  on  the 
Principal,  D.   P.   SACKETT,  A.   M., 

No.  529  Hobart  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BUTTERiCK'S 

PATTERNS-JAN.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At  Oakland. 

JSJEXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  MOX- 

day,  January  3,  1881. 
REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  PH.  D.,  Principal. 


JOHN  MIDDLE  TON  &  SON, 

AUCTIONEERS, 
WIU  Remove  «o  110  Monlgomerr  St.,  January  I. 


FAMILIES 


F 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,   TRUNKS,  PIANOS,   PICT- 

URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 

Ad varices  made. 


Bed-ridden  Crieples,  mortification  from  Frost- 
bites, the  agony  of  a  Bum  or  Scald,  Swellings  from 
Strains  or  Bruises,  the  Tortures  from  Rheumatic 
Pains  and  Weak  Back,  a  lame  horse  cured  and  a  doc- 
tor's bill  saved,  may  all  come  from  one  bottle  of  Cen- 
taur Liniment.     An  invaluable  remedy  in  any  house. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;  "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Boston  aud  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

.J/f/O  RTH     UNDERGA  R ME NTS 

(Specialty).  Children's  Corset- Waists.  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets 
(specialty),  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists 
and  Suits.  Bridal  and  Wedding  Outfits  to  order,  Dressmak- 
ing, and  Patterns  Cut. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT, 

SUCCESSOR  TO   MISS  A.  W.  BAKER, 
430  *ntler  Street. 


ing  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods   low. 
References,  dating  back  21  years   given 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.    VIMH  l-lli    LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


LITTLE    &    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BlILDERS 

>'o.  r»3  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

STIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 


Es 


Classes  and  Styles  of  Work-.  General  Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
Orders  can  be  left  in  box  at  cor.  Post  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  ELANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  S:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

Jfo.  420  Market  Street. 


mmmmmm 


^FOM  1881 


V.'III  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
•  udurinp  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  COO  engravings, 
aIkhiI  200  pa^ei,  and  full  descripiinns,  prices  and  direrlioas  fur 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  PlanlJ, 
Roses,  etc.  lovaloable  to  nil.  Michigan  crown  seeds  Trill  ba 
found  more  reliable  for  planting  in  tbe  Ttrriloritt  than  those 
grown  farther  South.  We  make  a  specially  of  supplying 
H&rket  Gardeners.     Address, 

B.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mick 


I>.  HICKS    &    CO., 

Bookbinders  aud  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturers, 

Corner  Montgomery  and  Commercial  Sis. 


I  S  Samples  and  CitalogTis  of  bertselL 


FREE  Wjsr.fi  £&»:; 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

OLE  SALE   AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 


BIGYGLES! 


AGENTS    FOR    THE 

STANDARD  AND  SPECIAL ! 

Bicycles  in  Stock. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


A  Kew  Bicycle  for  Boys  Jnst  Re- 
ceived, $25.    A  few  left. 


W*l 


^/..^■i  1  n-J,  mill  au  nit  LUUILCIL    U1*1MU:>  \*\\ 

Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,   Liquors,  etc.      \?Z  -MONTI  ;'(jVi 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  ?18  San  so  me  Street. 

ERAN'CH  OFFICE, 

J.  .Iliddletou  &  Sou,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market. 
JfSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  «35  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hoiel.) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
■L      furaery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


BOYS'  TOOL  CHESTS 

OUR    SPECIALTY. 


MECHANICS' 

TOOLS 


Of  all  Trades. 


House  Furnishing  Hardware, 
Fluting  Machines, 

Wringing  Machines, 
Gents'  Blacking  Cabinets. 


OSBORNE  &  ALEXANDER, 

628  MARKET  STREET. 


ffri-7  p  a  week.    $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
*V^     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  S:  CO.    Augusta.  Maine 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $-   >utht  free 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portiai. 
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CHIPS  FROM  OTHER  BLOCKHEADS. 

Mince  pies  are  ripe. 

The  aim  of  a  shrewd  beer-seller  is  to  draw  a  head 
on  his  lager. 

Shutting  yourself  in  a  tight  room  and  blowing  out 
the  gas  is  a  good  way. 

"  Put  not  your  trust  in  kings  "— un'ess  you  have  all 
the  aces  up  youi  sleeve. 

How  to  prevent  new  boots  from  squeaking  in 
church— Stand  in  the  ile. 

You  can  deceive  your  guileless  little  wife,  young 
man,  but  her  father's  wife— never. 

Small  dishes  are  decorated  so  handsomely  now 
that  pickles  look  unhappy  in  them. 

When  the  baby  cries  for  "bread,"  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  for  the  mother  to  give  it  a  rock. 

A  gambler  says:  "The  only  hand  in  this  world  , 
which  blesses  those  who  grasp  it  is  a  full  hand." 

Made  of  the  mist— drizzling  rain.  Maid  of  the 
mister— his  sweetheart.     Made  of  the  mystery— hash. 

"  Lurline  McCarthy  "  :  Boycotting  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  boys.     It  looks  as  though   you  were  left 

L  "The  Princess  Dolgorouki  claims  to  be  descended 
from  the  Archangel  Michael.  This  is  very  rough  on 
Mike. 

A  New  Haven  paragraphist  has  been  presented 
with  a  bow-legged  bull  dog  with  cross  eyes  and  a 
two-inch  tail. 

A  domestic  named  Angelica  Jordan  has  passed 
over  her  last  name  and  become  a  portion  of  her  first 
name.     Coal  oil  did  it. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  lips  of  a  young 
man  and  the  lips  of  a  young  lady— but  sometimes  it 
is  a  mighty  small  one. 

Th2  King  of  Spain  paid  $1,400  for  his  baby's  cra- 
dle. It's  Spain  extortionate  prices  for  little  things 
that  Rex  many  a  man. 

What  baby  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go 
through  the  wear  and  tear  of  growing  up  if  he  knew 
he  were  to  become  a  freight  brakeman? 

Gum  arabic  dissolved  in  whisky  will  keep  the  hair 
curled  in  damp  weather.—  Exchange.  A  little  sugai 
dissolved  in  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  legs. 

Young  clergyman  at  a  clerical  meeting:  "1 
merely  throw  out  the  idea."  Old  minister  :  "  Well, 
I  think  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it." 

Now  is  the  time  for  husbands  to  get  the  paper 
early,  and  cut  out  the  advertisements  where  sealskin 
sacques  are  sold.     A  cut  in  time  often  saves  $175. 

A  man  who  is  as  true  as  steel,  possessing  an  iron 
will  some  gold,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  brass, 
should  be  able  to  endure  the  hardware  of  this  world. 
When  a  man  is  hung  for  horse-stealing  in  Kansas 
they  say  that  "he  died  of  the  disease  known  as 
sheriff."  We  suppose  it  is  a  species  of  the  collarer. 
It  is  said  that  sharks  will  not  bite  a  swimmer  who 
keeps  his  legs  in  motion.  If  you  can  keep  kicking 
longer  than  a  shark  can  keep  waiting  you'll  be  all 
right. 

The  woman  who  persuades  her  husband  to  get  his 
life  insured  for  a  heavy  amount  should  be  careful  not 
to  allow  her  children  to  drop  banana  skins  on  the  cel- 
lar stairs. 

"What  is  home  when  papa's  absent?"  sings  a 
bard.  We  do  not  know  ;  but  without  a  bric-a-brac 
jar  in  the  front  hall  for  folks  to  stumble  over,  home 
is  usually  very  quiet. 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  discover  that  an  article 
headed  "The  Peel  Case,"  in   the  Ohio  Slate  Jour- 
nal,   is   nothing  but  a  report  of  a  murder  trial,  in- 
.    stead  of  relating  to  a  burlesque  troupe. 

"  No,  marm,"  said  the  shoe-dealer  ;  "  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  smaller  pair,  but  to  sell  you  anything 
below  eights  would  render  me  liable  under  the  statute 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals." 

A  man  who  writes  poetry  for  the  press  has  two 
chances.  One  is  that  his  matter  maybe  crowded  out 
for  want  of  room,  and  another  is  that  it  may  go  in 
for  want  of  something  better  in  its  place. 

The  long  winter  evening  is  here,  and  the  contin- 
ued and  absorbing  stories  of  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port will  be  laid  in  readiness  by  the  kitchen  stove  as 
an  inducer  to  a  speedy  fire  the  following  morning, 

A  frail  young  woman  in  Denver  Hung  herself  into 
a  cistern,  and  was  fished  out.  A  local  paragrapher 
advised  her  as  follows:  "Cistern  from  your  evil 
ways."  But  he  won't  joke  that  way  when  it  comes 
cistern. 

Five  years  ago  over  6,000,000  croquet  sets  were 
sold  in  this  country.  This  accounts  for  the  number 
of  old  maids  and  bachelors  left  to  mourn  alone. 
Croquet  will  raise  a  rumpus  quicker'n  a  political  dis- 
cussion. 

Helen  Barron  Bostwick  has  written  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Who  Takes  the  Lily?  "  and  published  it  in 
the  Cleveland  Herald.  We  do  not  know  about  the 
lily,  but  if  it  comes  to  the  cake  we  have  a  candidate 
or  two  here. 

A  Flatbush  blacksmith  recently  attempted  to  shoe 
a  mule.  The  mule  shoed  the  blacksmith  right  in  the 
stomach,  and  drove  two  of  his  vest  buttons  into  his 
backbone.  The  blacksmith  got  mad  and  threw  the  I 
anvil  at  the  mule.  The  latter  caught  it  on  the  fly,  | 
and  sent  the  echo  back  again,  and  closed  the  per-  > 
formance  by  kicking  the  shop  into  toothpicks. 

When  a  Boston  girl  is  shown  a  baby  by  its  proud 
mother,  she  smiles  a  sweet  biological  smile  and  says 
that  "it  is  certainly  a  nice  infant."  Show  a  New 
York  girl  the  same  baby  and  she  will  nearly  smother 
it  with  hugs  and  kisses,  and  say  "it  is  the  tweetest 
'ittle  tootsy  wootsy  pootsy  ofmuzzer's  darling,  so  it 
is."  Can  it  be  possible  that  hearing  Joe  Cook  and 
wearing  blue  stockings  makes  all  this  difference? 

"  What  can  fathom  the  human  heart?"  excitedly 
inquires  a  young  lady,  in  the  course  of  a  charmingly 
short  article  on  "  Life's  Realities."  We  do  not  ex- 
actly know.  You  might  start  in  with  a  bulter-tryer, 
and  if  that  didn't  work,  send  for  a  submarine  diver. 
If  you  really  want  your  heart  fathomed,  it  can  be 
done,  but  more  likely  it  is  your  liver  that  needs  re- 
pairs. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that  the  Rev.  Adirondack 
Murray  is  "an  agnostic  who  has  drifted  from  the  moor- 
ings of  orthodoxy."     We  shudder  to  think  how  the 
Boston  editors  will  gloat  over  this  sentence  and  heave 
five-syllable  words  at  each   other  for  the  next  two 
weoks   about   the  matter.     Boston   papers  may  let 
ome  trifling  thing  like  a   fire  or  murder  get   away 
:  cm,  but  when  it  comes  to  agnosticism  or  pro- 
1  1  they  arc  always  on  deck. 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE, 

AN  AGREEABLE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PILLS,  DRASTICS, 
AND  NOXIOUS  PURGATIVES,  FOR  THE 

Cure  of  Constipation,  and  all  disorders  aris- 
ing from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual  dose,  to  be 
taken  at  bed -time. 
(Dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  confec- 
tion.) 


A  Medico -Fruit 
Confection  of  the  pre- 
mier class,  warranted 
Pure,  and  Free  from 
Mercury,  Mineral, 
Drastic,  or  any  Prep- 
aration thereof. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

Is  sold  by  Druggists  and  Chemists  every-where. 
Price,  Sixty  Cents  per  box.  Each  genuine  box 
bears  the  ■  private  Government  stamp,  trade- 
mark, and  signature  of  the  sole  proprietor. 

36  Pcu-k  (Place,  JVerr  Tork. 


%  OF  CALIFORNIA 


$1,200,000 


Assets,        - 

The  Firemans  Fund  Insurance 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks  :  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


T>.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPIIEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


# QUEEN 

TABLE S 


WATERS., 


/SALE 
8,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
ris  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager" 


BOARD 

WM.  SHERMAN, 
F.  M.  P1XLEY, 
\V.  W.  DODGE, 

WM. 


OF    DIRECTORS. 

GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 
E.  G.  WAITE, 
CHAS.  DE  LACY, 
M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 


pOTOSl  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  January,  1S81,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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EST  AND   BELCHER  MINING 


County,  State  of  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  November,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  19)  of  fifty  cents  (50  cents)  per  share  was  levied 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  tenth  (ioth)  day  of  December,  1SS0,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Fkidav,  the 
thirty-first  (31st)  day  of  December,  1880,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.  WILLIAM    WILLIS,   Secretary. 

Office— Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mongomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

52©  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*"*■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


JOHN    M.  CURTIS. 

HOFFMANN 


VICTOR   HOFFMANN. 


&  CURTIS, 

ARCHITECTS 

Office,  No.  32$  California  Street, 
Rooms  14  and  is,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


MONTEREY  1 

The  Great  Winter  Watering 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Place 


/^HOLLAR   MINING   COMPANY. 

^-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1880,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California.     * 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  December,  1880,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


f\NLY    FOUR    HOURS    RAILROAD 

^  ride  from  San  Francisco,  through  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  Valleys.  The 
Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  It  is  new  and  roomy,  and  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
ocean  beach,  and  is  surrounded  by  mammoth  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  The  broad  verandahs  of  this  hotel  afford  excel- 
lent promenades  in  rainy  weather.  The  climate  of  Monte- 
rey is  ten  degrees  warmer  in  winter  than  San  Francisco,  and 
is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  who  have  lung  and  ihroat 
diseases.  People  seeking  rest  or  recreation  wdl  find  this  an 
elegant  winter  resort.  Hotel  fares,  to  those  remaining  a 
week  or  more,  made  very  reasonable.  Special  accommoda- 
tions for  bridal  parties.  Trains  for  Monterey  leave  San 
Francisco  at  10:40  A.  M.  and  3:30  p,  M.  daily. 


I VI D END    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  2d,  1S80.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
an  Extra  Dividend  (No.  23)  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.) 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December 
13th,  1S80,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the 
Nevada  Hank  of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary- 
Office— Room    No.    29,    Nevada  Block,    No.   300   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


piIVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE  OF 

•*-^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  December  15.  1  ^     L 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  62)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  December  20, 
1880.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 
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Ca      P«      A*      ±V« 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

Q  OMMENCING    WE  D  NESDA  Y, 

December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
j    7  Q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  '^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "Byron." 

Sundav  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

S  00  -A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  at.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

O    30  ^'  ^">  Daity->  Atlantic  Express  via 

/  'nD  Oakland  and   Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

I O  OO  ^"    ^">   Daily y  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

o  QQ  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

+J  *  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

yi   qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

7"  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
sulia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

//  OO  ^'  ^">  Sund<iy$   Excepted,   Sacra- 

TT"*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

yt    OQ  P.    M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

Tr*._?  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

yj    O  Q  P-  M.f  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

T~*^J  vjaOakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
'  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  f. 
M.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL  TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  n. 15  a.  m. 

1-15 — 3-i5  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 

From  Oakland—  Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m~ZIL 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 


sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  anfi  )-A\      tk*  Ct*hA-   On,,,*.  «»»  ,„:u  -^^ 1: 

ble  to 


,nd  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 


" Official  achedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


^  RA1  LiHOAD.-g": 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

P  -,«  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-JU  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

IGkStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

t-/->  Art  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1  U.^.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

iETAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquek  and  Santa  Cruz.  &$T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

~  o/i  P*  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

-    or  p-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 
y-'^J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
£.    on  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
U'JU  lions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclus'ive $5  °° 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
jIST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


aOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 
•^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows : 

Q  T  c  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O'-*  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
HaII's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
/  OH  P-  M  DAILY<  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
•T'jV  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5,-,—  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•t/t'  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
n.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4. 30*  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  P.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '5.45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,10.38,11.35  A.M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.38, 
5-35.  6-35.  9-3°i  and  10-00  P-  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  .  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOJVESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  Sews,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
^/j  and  413  Sansome  St. ,  corner  Commercial. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

"THE  ARGONAUT." 

Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

^  ^  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence 
ment  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      S15  Front  St, 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts, 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,   604    MER- 

■^^     chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  for 

'YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214.  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
'  No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Frfmont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

~i~l      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance   Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 


Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $3T,093,?50 
Aggregate  Assets,    -     -     41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,      Robt.  ©ickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).  ..$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS0 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds , 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


Y*HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord ' President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murrav,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on -Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodce,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &    CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.   L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CD. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE ' 


Is    used    upon   the  ARGONAUT   exclusively. 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street.  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Jaoo 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 

Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  DLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


532  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IT   STANDS    AT  THE    HEAD." 

t?9 


SEWING   MACHINE. 

POSITIVELY   THE  LIGHTEST- 

-*        running  and  most  simple  Lock-st'itch  Sewing  Machine 
d^See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 


T.  W.  EVANS,  General  Agent, 

No.  29  Post  Street. 


PIANOS 

SOLD  FOR 

$10    INSTALLMENTS  I 

Pianos  from  $150  and  Upwards. 

J.T/E  BUY  ALL  OUR  PIANOS  AND 

'*         Organs  for  CASH  ! 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS    WARRANTED. 

PIANOS    TO  RENT! 

woodworthTschell  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED   1S52.) 

No.  105  Stockton  Street. 


BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY 

Have  added  to  their  large  stock  a  fixe  selection  of  the 
newest  stiles  of  WATCHES,  DIAMOND  WORK,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  MANTEL 
axd  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  and  a  great  variety  of  NOVEL- 
TIES INTRODUCED  HIIS  SEASON. 

AS  WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WE  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  WE  OFFER  GOODS  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Our  goods  are  marked  ill  PLAIN  FIGURES  at  such  LOW 
PRICES  that  it  will  he  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  to  examine  be 
fore  purchasing. 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  CO. 

Have  removed  to 

644  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


NAGLEE  BRANDY 


S.    P.   MIDDLETON,    Agent, 

419    PINE    STREET, 
Will  Remove  lo  116  Montgomery  SI.,  January  1. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  many  other  novelties,  at 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  C0.'S, 

Booksellers,     Stationers,     aud 
Music  Dealers, 

15  DUPONT  STREET,  NEAR  MARKET. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

aUIET  AND  DESIRABLE  PLACE 
for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ^Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  «.     P.    SHARON. 


•  CHARLES  R.  ALLEM-- 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG.  GOAL  M'G  CO, 


Useful  Holiday  Presents 

FOR   YOUNG    AND    OLD! 


MllLLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

1S5  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Busb. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    «2TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING    SETS,  ETC 


FOR 
FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.  GUNDLACH  &  CO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


An  elegant  assortment  of  RATTAN 
CHAIRS,  Workstands,  Doll  Cribs, 
and  Cradles,  suitable  gifts  for  old 
and  young. 

Send  for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue. 

ROBT.   COULTER,   AGENT. 


AMERICAN 


DISTRICT 


TELEGRAPH 


JOE  POHEIM 

"THE  TAILOR," 


CHRISTMAS  ANDJEW  YEARS  I 

A  Special  extra  detail  of  One  HundredTand  Fifty  District  Mes- 
sengers are  being  drilled  for  Holiday  Service. 

OFFICES: 


222  SANSOME  STREET, 

205  SUTTER,  CORNER  KEARNY, 

961   MISSION  STREET, 

833  SUTTER  STREET, 

FOURTH  AND  BLUXOME, 


MISSION    AND    TWENTIETH, 
CALIFORNIA   AND    FILLMORE, 
HAYES  AND    LAGUNA, 
POWELL  AND    UNION, 
BUTCHERTOWN.  


Sfc>V 


TTAS    JUST    RECEIVED    A    FINE 

■tt  line  or  French,  English,  and  Domestic  Woolens,  of 
the  Latest  Styles,  which  he  will  make  up: 

Suits  made  to  order  from  -  $30 
Pants  made  to  order  from  -  5 
Fine  Beaver  Suits  to  order  from  35 
Overcoats  made  to  order  from     15 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra 


A  Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed,  or  No  Sale. 


1ST  Samples  and  Rules  for  Sell-Measurement  sent  on  ap 
plication  to  any  address. 

NOS.   203    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
103   THIRD    STREET,    AND 

724    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


m> 


kf ENCAUSTIC  1^1® 
W-Fm GLAZED,  MAJOLICA. 
W:^r''.-«M  ART  PAINTED  AND 


TILES!    TILES  1 1 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  136  Market  Street. 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ertr  offered  in  this ;  market 

W!  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114,  II6J.8WTTERY8T. 


IffeO   v   <sLplain  tiles  Ol 


BEAMTSHl  SHIRTS  ARElTH E  BEST.ITRY  THEM. 


